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a  campaign  to  get  at  the  truth  ixn  ■•- rumg 
the  Gt>el>el  murder  in  Kentucky.  He  be- 
lieves that  lH>th  Caleb  Powers,  now  in 
prison  as  an  acvx^nplice.  and  former  Gov- 
ernor Taylor,  an  i  xile  from  his  state,  are 
guiltless,  and  exptxts  yet  to  prove  it. 
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noon. 
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OKCUS  AND  ADKS  AND  TIIK  DKKADKD  NA.MK  ( )F  DKM()( .()!:(, ON 


ANKAIi  mr«»  in  tin-  •<\v«'<'i  j..  i,  «•  •■!  ^^hiiuikt 
tiiiu*  l>»'a(h  iind  llrll  l>r«iki*  f<»rlh  from  \hv 
pit  (ipon  this  Miul,  Imc)  world  with  a  nf*w 
train  of  all  that  oan  h«»  concoivrd  niont  driuul 
tnl  and  droadfid.  with  nrwiy  invi«nt»'d  hnrrorn  nox- 
ious and  nioiist rolls,  to  niako  tho  fnnit  of  War  nv  •■  • 
ghjistly  anti  ti'rril»l»v  Our  rarth  has  K*»no  liark  to  i-h;i 
civilization  has  coUapsiMl;  tho  senso  of  rifjht  and  wron^' 
has  vanished;  Christianity  has  fh'd  afTrijrhtod.  Pence 
thoro  is  no  pcaco;  only  war.  I)rutal  war,  that  know<  im 
limit,  that  scorns  Th**  Hnjnu'.  and  scouts  all  its  prcf*-. 
pettinossos  with  which  tho  other  day  it  amused  the 
sensitive  statesmen  who  dreamed  tluit  rules  could  he 
set  for  war.  War  has  hroken  them  like  the  new  cords 
and  withes  with  which  the  Philistines  hound  Samson. 
In  war  we  are  learninjr  that  there  is  no  law  and  no  rijrhl. 
All  wronjr  is  rijrht,  no  matter  what  bounds  had  been 
there  set.  We  hejrin  to  understand  how  hellish  war  is 
and  what  a  chaos  it  makes  of  all  the  conventions  and 
rules  antl  rijrhts  and  treaties  \vhich  we  have  so  labori- 
ously and  vainly  been  buildinjr  up  since  Grotius. 

With  niid-sprinif,  we  had  been  warned,  the  war  would 
take  on  a  new  energy.  It  has  taken  on  a  new  atrocity. 
It  wa«i  had  enough  in  the  winter;  but  now  the  Tyro- 
lean snows  and  the  Galician  floods  are  gone,  and 
under  smiling  skies  the  roadways  can  bear  the  weight 
of  the  heaviest  mortars  and  withstand  the  tramp  of 
rushing  armies.  So  with  tenfold  fury,  on  the  ground 
and  under  the  flood  and  in  the  air  above,  the  very  ele- 
ments are  mutinously  conspired  to  ravage  all  of  use  and 


l»«auty  that  t'  •,(  toil  and  aklll   ' 

Kitiicn  ha«  <»vrr   ,       ,  l  all  {',vrwt\i  .    .ir  d  J..-. 
all  Rritiiih  incluNtr>'  tx'nd  to  tK  nf  m 

•  if  war,  and  American  factorim  ar«  (1 
for  the   implements   of  death.    Where  tuM  'i 

■  Tiped.  or  culture  or  the  f(nnpt\  of  peare,  wncn  aij  Uim 

■  !gy  of  .nkill,  all  the  ncienre  of  lal>orator>'  and  worlt- 
^hop,  all  the  labor  of  furnace  and  mill,  are  d  to 

drive  men  by  the  millionii  to  iilay  each  other  with  n\ 
tering   bombx   and    i  '    Haa   not   Chu"^ 

lirought  back  the  ruli-  --i  .11,'  ;'r  t  ,>.,>:rii7 

But  Kight  beaten  d«)wn  iM  not  and  never  can  be  o%'er- 
whelmed.   It   is  all   black   now,  but  Wrong  ever  "  •  ' 
reache.s  her.nelf.  When  in  HUpreme  effort  nhe  ji 
final  sway  nhe  exhausts  her  .ntrength.  War,  vaatly  more 
maliciou.s  and  ruinous  than  ever  l)efore,  haa  overshot 
her  own   mark.  The  world  will  have  no  more  of  her. 
After  the  blackest  night  the  new  mom  will  riae  to  clear 
the  storm  and  repair  the  wreckage,  and  unending  Peace 
will  heal  the  wounds  and  breaches  of  hate;   and  the 
losses  and  the  cost  of  war  will  add  force  to  the  elder 
rule  of  human  love,  and  the  .song  of  hate  and  the  lust  of 
revenge   and   the   cur.se   of   lawless   ambition    will    be 
quenched,   if  not  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  yet   by  the 
necessity  of  prudence  which  has  learned  that  the 
tence  of  science  ha.s  made  the  method  of  war  her 
impossible.  That  will  be  a  blest  world  for  the  nc^r  a;>- 
proaching  age  when  this  last  and  worst  effort  of  Death 
and  Hell  shall  have  exhausted  itself.  Thus  farewell  to 
Orcus  and  Ades  and  the  dreaded  name  of  Demogorgon.** 


A    WRONG    RIGHTED    AT    LAST 


DURING  the  Civil  War  Abraham  Lincoln  abolished 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  end  of  the  war 
found  the  freedmen  and  all  negroes  full  citizens  in  their 
own  right,  and  no  longer,  under  the  Constitution,  each 
three-fifths  of  a  citizen,  with  that  three-fifths'  right  to 
vote  possest  by  white  citizens,  who  thus  voted  in  their 
own  right  and  in  the  right  of  the  negroes  also.  Had  the 
white  citizens  after  the  war  accepted  its  results  they 
might  easily  have  guided  the  ignorant  negroes  and  there 
would  have  been  peace.  Indeed,  in  one  or  two  states  this 
was  in  a  measure  the  case ;  but  generally  the  white  peo- 
ple resented  the  equal  right  of  the  negroes  to  vote,  or 
even  to  exercise  the  common  rights  of  freemen.  They 
passed  state  laws  requiring  every  negro  to  have  a  guard- 
ian, and  forbade  them  to  go  beyond  certain  local  limits. 
Indeed,  they  reestablished  the  state  of  slavery-  under 
another  name.  Congress  was  indignant,  and  the  Four- 


teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments  were  enacted.  P;* 
these  amendments  and  consequent  legislation  by  ( 
gress  could  be  and  were  nullified  by  force,  threatening 
death  to  negroes  who  tried  to  vote.  When  after  some 
years  such  violence  became  undesirable  means  were  in- 
vented to  get  around  the  Federal  amendments  by 
provisions  in  state  constitutions  which  should  not 
in  words  deny  the  suffrage  to  negroes,  but  should 
just  the  same  exclude  most  of  them  from  the 
polls.  The  shrewdest  and  meanest  of  them  was 
adopted  by  the  states  which  put  the  "grandfather" 
clause  into  their  constitutions,  requiring  that  voters 
must  be  able  to  read  the  constitution,  but  that  illiter- 
ate citizens  might  vote  pro\ided  that  their  fathers  or 
grandfathers  were  voters  at  or  before  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  But  only  the  white  men  were  voters  thrn  in 
those  states.  That  let  in  all  ignorar.t  white  people,  and 
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excluded  all  ignorant  negroes,  but  said  not  a  word  about 
"race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

For  years  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  test  these 
"grandfather"  provisions,  and  now  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  by  a  unanimous  decision,  has  de- 
clared that  these  state  constitutions  violate  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  scheme  is  a  plain  eva- 
sion. Everybody  knew  it  was.  In  the  conventions  which 
created  these  constitutions  it  was  again  and  again  boldly 
declared  that  the  purpose  was  to  exclude  from  suffrage 
black  citizens  who,  the  United  States  Constitution  de- 
clared, should  not  be  excluded.  It  is  not  constitutional  to 
evade  the  Constitution. 

This  is  a  great  victory  for  justice,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  Chief  Justice  White,  who  read  the  decision, 
is  a  citizen  of  Louisiana  and  was  a  Conferedate 
soldier.  The  Independent  has  denounced  these  eva- 
sions from  the  first  and  it  rejoices  in  their 
condemnation.  The  excuse  for  them,  that  negro  dom- 
ination must  be  somehow  and  anyhow  prevented  out 
of  self  defense,  was  another  pretense.  There  was  never 
any  danger  of  negro  domination  in  the  states  in  which 
white  men  were  in  a  full  majority,  and  in  the  two  states 
in  which  they  were  not  a  majority,  superior  white  intel- 
ligence, with  kindly  consideration,  might  easily  have  con- 
trolled the  situation.  It  was  human  nature  to  be  unwilling 
to  give  equal  civil  rights  to  the  despised  slave  race.  It  is 
a  slow  task  to  eradicate  contempt  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  to  create  intelligence.  This  much  must  be 
put  to  the  credit  of  the  period  so  much  maligned,  that 
the  years  when  negroes  actually  had  the  privilege  of 
voting  gave  those  states  the  public  school. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  PROFESSORS  AND  STUDENTS 

THE  question  of  academic  freedom  has  recently  be- 
come acute  thru  the  reports  of  arbitrary  dismis.sals 
from  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  From 
the  universities  of  Utah,  Pennsylvania,  Colorado  and 
Minnesota  and  Dartmouth  College  we  hear  complaints  of 
interference  with  personal  rights  by  the  ruling  powers. 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  well  for  the  public  to  make  sure  of 
the  circumstances  before  pronouncing  judgment,  for  thev 
are  usually  more  complicated  than  they  seem  and  the  cry 
of  "free  speech"  is  sometimes  raised  to  cover  other  and 
more  justifiable  causes  for  dismissal.  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  public  to  insist  that  every  such  case  be  thoroly 
explained,  for  it  involves  not  merely  the  right  of  an 
instructor  to  the  expression  of  his  opinions  but,  what 
is  of  even  greater  importance,  the  right  of  the  student 
to  know  that  he  is  getting  the  frank  and  sincere  convir- 
tions  of  his  instructor  and  that  he  is  not  debarred  from 
hearing  views  contrary  to  those  held  by  the  university 
authorities. 

In  the  Utah  case  the  public  has  before  it  the  evidence 
in  the  case  as  determined  by  a  disinterested  and  com 
petent  body  of  men.  For  a  professor  is  no  longer  a 
helpless  individual  whose  livelihood  depends  upon  liin 
keeping  (luiet  and  accepting  his  dismissal.  He  is  now 
almost  as  strong  as  a  workingman,  for  he  can  appfil 
to  his  "national  union"  which,  if  it  cannot  afTt^rd  him 
protection  against  tyrannical  treaimeiit,  may  at  leaMt 
make  known  to  the  profeHsion  and  tht^  public  the  condi- 
tion of  affuifH  in  the  institution.  The  American  AHMociu- 
tioii  of  University  I'rofessors  appointed  a  comtnitt***-  to 


investigate  the  Utah  case,  composed  of  Professors  Selig- 
man  of  Columbia,  Dewey  of  Columbia,  Fetter  of  Prince- 
ton, Lichtenberger  of  Pennsylvania,  Lovejoy  of  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Warren  of  Princeton,  and  their  report  is 
to  be  found  in  full  in  School  and  Society  and  The  Nation 
of  recent  date  and  in  part  in  Science  of  June  11.  They 
found  that  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Utah  regards  it  as  proper  grounds  for  dismissal  that  a 
university  professor  in  private  conversation  with  a  col- 
league uttered  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  chairman 
of  the  board.  Seventeen  of  the  Utah  faculty  are  out, 
some  of  them  forced  out  and  the  others  resigning  out 
of  protest.  In  spite  of  this  the  board  refuses  to  consider 
any  criticism  of  its  action.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  committee  of  inquiry  seem  justified  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that 

the  board  fails  to  understand,  or  at  least  to  act  upon,  three 
fundamental  facts:  namely,  that  every  institution  of  public 
education,  and  especially  a  state  university,  requires  for  its 
success  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  public;  that  there 
can  be  no  sure  hold  upon  public  confidence  without  an  un- 
flinching readiness  to  face  publicity  in  regard  to  all  official 
acts  and  policies;  and  that  the  only  effective  way  in  which 
any  public  body  can  meet  serious  charges  brought  by  re- 
sponsible persons  is  by  not  merely  permitting,  but  demand- 
ing a  searching  and  open  inquiry  into  its  methods.  The 
committee  gathers  that  the  attitude  taken  by  the  board  has 
aroused  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the  local  public, 
including  a  majority  of  the  alumni  and  of  the  students,  a 
degree  of  suspicion,  and  even  hostility,  which  must  be  a 
continuing  detriment  to  the  university's  efficiency  as  an  in- 
strument of  public  education,  and  must  affect  disadvan- 
tageously  the  position  and  the  work  of  teachers  in  the 
institution. 

We  quote  in  full  this  well  considered  and  moderately 
worded  opinion  because  it  applies  directly  to  another  case 
of  even  greater  public  importance,  the  dismissal  of  Dr. 
Scott  Nearing  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Nearing  is  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  brilliant  writer. 
He  is  the  author  of  half  a  dozen  books  on  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  and  has  been  for  nine  years  an 
instructor  in  economics  in  the  university.  Protests 
against  his  dismissal  have  come  from  alumni,  students 
and  professors  of  the  Pennsylvania  faculty  and  from 
teachers  of  economics  elsewhere,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
the  action  of  the  board  is  due  to  Dr.  Nearing's  agitation 
for  a  child  labor  law  and  his  outspoken  denunciation  of 
political  and  financial  corruption. 

The  case  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  depart- 
ment in  which  Dr.  Nearing  was  teaching  was  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Now  the  founder 
of  the  School,  Joseph  Wharton,  specified  very  definitely 
in  1881  what  sort  of  lessons  he  wanted  taught  by  those 
employed  with  his  money.  Among  these  were: 

The  immorality  and  practical  inexpediency  of  stvWiiik:  t.> 
acquire  wealth  by  winning  it  from  another  rather  than  by 
t'arning  it  thru  some  sort  of  service  to  one's  fellow  ••  — •> 

The  necessity  of  vigorously  puniiihing  by  leifal  jk 
and   by  social  exclu.sion   those   persons   wf 
t)etray   trusts,  or  steal   public   fuiuls.   iliiv 
The  fatal  cc  u-es  to  a  coinnumity  of  ai 

tiiiii  of  such  .  must  k)e  most  distinctly  !'•        ._.:  _    .  _,    .: 

enforceil. 

The  fuiuluineiital  fact  that  the  I'nited  State*  it  •  "". 

conipo.sed  of  populations  wedded  together  for  life,  w 
powor  tt)  eiifurce  internal  oltedience.  .t     '  a  kK>s«' 

of     incoherent     coniinuiiities     living  temi 

without  other  bond  than  the  humor  of   th»  titon 

Now    I)r.    Nearing   has   been   disttnguishetl   i  ■<  "' 

by   his   forceful  attacks  upon  dushoiie.'Ht   wealth  a 
ailviK'acy  of  the  extension  of  federal  contrv>l.  lutU  if  he 
i.s  lii.schargeii  becau.se  of  thun  folK>w(nw'  th«  ilMttl>M  of 
the    founder    it    look.H    tun    tho    th«»   trustee-*    w«n»   to    b«> 
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cIumnimI  itinoiitr  thi>ii«  who  "iKtlrny  truatii."  Wo  ri 
thi«  fni-t  that  tt  trnlittur  cnniiDt  rniitrU't  for  all  ttnin  tip 
llNi«  Miaiir  tif  hlx  lii'iiiimt   mill  ttlnii  thul    n   " 
thn     itlltllttrltMtlVr     |MM|(ltl||     itf     u     UIIIN'' 

imiMt  li(i  rurt'ful  tn  uvnui  runU  uihI  in     , 
Miui'M.  Itiit  It  iliHiH  not  n|i|Hiitr  thnt  Mr   Whitrton'ii  mIIihi 
ItitioiiH  itH  to  tht)  chitrMi'tKr  of  timtructlun  to  Ixi  givrn  in 
th«<  St-hitol  uro  nntii|tiuliM|  or  iinr«iMHoniilt|r  or  thnt   Hr 
Nraniit;  luul  »'\c«'rtl«Ml  th»«  l"."i-.i     ■■*■  |iiii|irirty   uml  ilr 
Ctftuy  III  hin  writiiitfN  and  l< 

Mr.  J.  U'viTinK  JttiH'jt.  oiM'  of  thw  I'riuiitylvunin  trun 
ti*«M,  IN  (jiiotiMi  UM  Nayintr: 

Tht«  r       .  I 

linn.  It  I  ,     , 

own  Hi'iino  i>t  tliity  nmi  rt<ii|Minaibility.  No  on*  ha«  t^e  rlirlr 
to  i|Uv«tlon  UM. 

ThiH  IH  tlu»  poMitioii  of  th«»  truHtoeji  of  the  Dnivemity 
of  Utah  ami  it  i»  not  the  proper  attitude  for  even  m 
"qUMMi-public"  in»titution  to  take.  \\v  h«»pf  that  the 
Anicrii-an  AsstH-iation  of  ruivfrsity  Trofi'MHors  and  the 
AnuMUiin  Ki-oiiomir  A.H.mHiation  will  take  thr  ninttcr 
in  hand  and  make  a  Ihoro  invt'slij^atmn  ..f  tin-  action 
of  the  IV'iin.sylvaiuu  authorities. 


KAII.KOADS  MUST  STICK  TO  KAlLROADlNd 
'^^KN  years  ji>ro.  in  the  Hepburn  act.  Congress  laid 
A  down  the  primiple  that  railroad.**  .shall  act  only  a.s 
«-i>ininon  carriers  and  shall  not  eiijrajre  in  other  businesses 
as  well.  It  did  so  by  prohibiting  tiieni  froiu  carrying 
commodities  which  they  themselves  owned  or  in  whidi 
they  had  an  interest  The  Supreme  Court  has  just  ren- 
dered a  division  which  will  do  much  to  render  this  pro- 
hibition etToctive. 

The  chief  violation  of  the  principle  and  the  one  at 
which  the  provision  of  the  act  was  primarily  aimed  wa.< 
in  the  case  of  the  coal  carrying  railroads  of  the  Eastern 
states.  Many  of  them — the  Lackawanna,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Erie,  the  Lehiph.  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
tlie  Keadinjr — owned  or  controlled  coal  mines.  The  out- 
put of  these  mines  was  in  each  case  transported  to  mar- 
ket over  the  lines  of  the  parent  railroad.  This  condition, 
it  was  a  matter  of  common  conviction,  gave  to  the  coal 
roads  a  monopolistic  power  over  the  coal  supply,  full  o^" 
potential— and  sometimes  of  actual — menace  to  the  con- 
suming public.  It  was  this  menace  which  Congress 
sought  to  remove  by  the  so-called  commodities  clause 
of  the  Hepburn  act. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  clause  was  promptly  at- 
tacked in  the  courts  and  fully  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  A  loophole  was  left,  however,  by  the  court's  asser- 
tion that  the  clause  would  not  be  violated  by  a  mere 
ownership  by  the  railroad  of  stock  in  a  coal  producing 
corporation. 

This  aperture,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole 
effectiveness  of  the  commodities  clause,  has  now  been 
stopped  up.  The  Lackawanna  had  speedily  organized  a 
new  corporation  of  which  the  railroad  company  owned 
all  the  stock  and  to  which  it  transferred  all  its  coal 
mines  and  coal  lands.  The  two  corporations  had  common 
officers.  Exclusive  contracts  were  made  between  the  two 
companies  which  made  the  coal  company  no  more  a  free 
agent  than  if  it  had  been  merely  a  department  of  the 
parent  corporation.  It  looked  like  a  successfully  adroit 
use  of  the  court's  opinion  to  thwart  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. 


Hut    the   .Hui'mtir   (  ourt 

."  kMi    thru    Ihn    form 


at    ih»    Ih  thm 


I 


wril.  The  Ijirkawaima  t«  <  , 

owi  by  auch  «  d«vka  of  the  rij«|  mitM^   wh  «• 

pr. 

•1... 
at  thr 

fXiH'iiHi.  of  that  murh 

manly  uMiiultuuii  individual,  thr  it 

izcM  onri>  morr  the  aaa^ntiai  # 

'  ">n.  the  roriHiratlon.  ia  i  ■    j-ca  »itJ» 

•^'■"  .    and  unfttir  purjxia*  t/i  .      .  .  the  pr*rhih\- 

tionw  impofted  by  law  upon  the  natural  ifervm  and  to 
evade  the  natural  pernon'ii  rcaponiiibilitiM. 


A   COURACIKOUS  GOVERNOU 

THE  Htate  of  Oeoriria 
ernor.  In  commuting  t..  ....   ,,,,^.,  'ji 

.sentence  of  Leo  Frank  he  did  the  uiij    ,  ^      u- 

waya  the  hard  thinjj  for  a  public  oflWial  to  do,  A 
mass  of  V(x:iferou8  public  opinion  m  hia  iitat« 
Frank'.s  death.  Bitter  threats  of  all  kind*  of  »  -y 

vengeance  were  hurled  at  him.  Moiin  howled  «x«xi«i.<ns 
when  hi.s  deci.nion  was  made  known. 

Cnmoved  by  the  menace  of  public  clamor  and  u: 
mayed  by  his  own  bodily  danger  he  did  the  act  of  jus- 
tice which  courts  had  been  unable  to  perform.  He  re- 
fu.sed  to  send  to  death  the  man  of  wh  -  •  "lilt  Uw  beat 
opinion  of  the  country  had  the  grave  t«. 

Governor  Slaton  ha.s  exprent  the  expectation  that  hU 
act  will  relegate  him  to  ob.scurity  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  It  is  unbelievable.  No  civilized  community  in  its 
.sober  moments  of  .second  thought  could  fail  to  be  grate- 
ful to  a  man  who  had  saved  it  from  committing  a  crime 
in  the  name  of  justice.  But,  whatever  his  own  state  may 
do,  there  are  those  the  country  over  who  will  not  forget 
that  here  was  a  man  who  preferred  ju.stice  to  popular 
acclaim. 


HUERTA   A-FILIBUSTERING 

VICTORIANO  HUERTA,  late  despot  of  Mexico  and 
more  recently  country  gentleman  of  Long  Island, 
appears  in  a  new  role.  He  would  a-filibustering  go. 

Midway  of  a  sight-seeing  trip  to  the  expositions  in 
California,  he  found  himself  at  El  Pa^o.  Texas.  There 
he  met,  to  his  surprise  and  pleasure,  several  of  his  for- 
mer military  officers,  including  General  Orozco.  Much 
more  to  his  surprize,  probably,  tho  hardly  so  much 
to  his  pleasure,  he  met  there  as  well  oflRcials  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  United 
States  cavalry. 

It  appeared  that  the  United  States  Government  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  country  squire  of  Long  Island 
contemplated  a  military  expedition  into  his  native  land. 
Now  such  a  procedure  is  illegal.  So  the  erstwhile  dic- 
tator promptly  found  himself  under  heavy  bail  and 
awaiting  examination  on  the  charge  of  filibustering. 

If  the  United  States  Government  will  let  him.  Senor 
Huerta  would  better  come  back  to  mowing  his  lawn  on 
Long  Island.  He  will  not  be  allowed  to  set  out  from 
American  soil  to  cut  another  bloody  swath  in  Mexico. 
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SUMMER   DRINKS 

THE  chief  means  we  have  of  keeping  cool  in  hot 
weather  is  by  evaporation,  and  evaporation  requires 
a  constant  supply  of  water.  But  plain  water  soon  palls. 
Man  craves  variety  and  ever  strives  to  turn  his  necessi- 
ties into  pleasures.  So  to  avoid  tepidity  and  monotony 
he  takes  his  liquid  hot  or  cold  and  adds  flavors  and 
pungencies  of  all  sorts. 

It  is  in  America,  where  the  summers  are  hot  and  dry 
and  the  people  temperate  and  ingenious,  that  the  art  of 
mixing  beverages  cold  and  soft  has  reached  its  hight. 
The  American  soda  fountain  has  transformed  the  drug 
store,  which  used  to  be  as  unattractive  as  a  dentist's 
room  and  sought  only  by  the  sick,  into  a  palace  of  de- 
light, the  haunt  of  the  healthy. 

The  walls  and  mirrors  back  of  a  soda  fountain  are 
filled  with  the  names  of  new  drinks  or  the  new  names 
of  drinks,  and  still  the  patrons  call  for  original  com- 
binations. But  in  spite  of  the  variety  in  appearance  and 
taste  the  composition  of  the  summer  beverages  can  be 
easily  comprehended  if  we  classify  their  ingredients 
according  to  their  purpose  instead  of  their  origin.  If 
we  attempt  such  a  classification  we  find  that  the  qualities 
in  demand  are  sourness,  sweetness,  flavor,  effervescence, 
color  and  stimulation.  Representatives  of  most  or  all  of 
these  groups  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  popular 
drinks,  but  their  sources  are  various. 

For  the  sourness  we  have  a  choice  of  many  organic 
acids,  chiefly  the  citric  of  the  lemon,  the  tartaric  of  the 
grape,  the  acetic  of  vinegar,  and  the  lactic  of  milk.  The 
inorganic  acids  are  not  used,  as  they  are  too  strong  and 
not  assimilable,  with  the  possible  exception  of  phos- 
phoric. But  the  "phosphates"  served  to  us  are  apt  to 
be  made  of  citric  instead. 

For  sweetness  we  have  the  sugars  of  many  kinds,  but 
the  most  important  are  sucrose  (cane  sugar),  glucose 
and  fructose,  all  of  which  occur  in  ripe  fruits. 

The  flavors  are,  chemically  speaking,  mostly  the  esters 
or  etherial  salts  of  the  alcohols  and  fatty  or  aromatic 
acids.  These  give  savor  and  perfume  to  all  the  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  from  these  we  extract  them,  altho  as 
soon  as  the  chemist  finds  out  what  they  are  he  can  make 
them  in  the  laboratory. 

For  effervescence  the  old  reliable  carbon  dioxide  is 
universally  used  for  the  non-alcoholic  as  it  is  for  the 
alcoholic  beverages.  Here  indeed  e.xtremes  mee^  for 
what  the  brewer  does  is  merely  to  split  sugar  into  two 
parts,  carbon  dioxid  and  alcohol,  and  sell  the  former  to 
the  teetotaler  and  the  latter  to  the  beer-drinker.  Carbon 
dioxid  is  a  weak  and  volatile  acid,  serving  to  stimulate 
the  palate  and  stomach  and  quickly  passing  off.  It  is 
this  gas  that  gives  the  effervescence  to  all  mineral 
waters,  and  if  one  does  not  want  to  clog  his  system 
with  a  lot  of  salts  such  as  happen  to  occur  in  .sonu- 
European  bain  or  bad,  he  can  take  "plain  soda,"  which 
does  not  contain  any  soda  but  is  merely  distilled  or  tup 
water  charged  with  carbon  dioxid. 

An  attractive  color  in  itself  an  appetizer  and  excite.s 
the  flow  of  the  digestive  secretions.  The  red  circus  leni 
onade  of  our  childhood's  days  whs  the  first  crude  at 
tempt  ut  enhancing  the  charms  of  nature  in  the  way  «>f 
tinting  beverages.  Now  we  can  .satisfy  all  tastes,  sine  • 
the  dlspensttr  has  ut  his  coniiiiand  u  palatable  palett* 
that  includes  all  the  colors  found  in  fruit,  flower  and 
leaf,  and  any  number  of  harmless  aniline  dyes  Iwside 


Those  who  eschew  alcohol  but  still  demand  some  stim- 
ulant usually  make  use  of  caffein,  which  is  the  essential 
principle  of  tea  and  coffee  and  is  now  used  in  certain 
popular  summer  drinks.  The  still  milder  alkaloid  of 
cocoa,  theobromin,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  yet  em- 
ployed in  this  way.  In  the  temperance  campaign  now 
being  carried  on  in  England  medical  authorities  recom- 
mend, besides  caffein,  the  use  of  aromatic  ammonia  in 
beverages  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol. 

It  is  with  the  unconscious  aim  of  getting  in  some  or 
all  of  these  six  kinds  of  ingredients  that  human  in- 
genuity has  developed  the  art  of  mixing  summer  drinks. 
An  old-fashioned  refreshment  of  the  harvest  field  was 
"switchel,"  wherein  the  sourness  was  given  by  vinegar, 
the  flavor  and  pungency  by  ginger  and  the  sweetness  by 
molasses  or  maple  sugar.  We  are  also  indebted  to  our 
grandfathers  or  grandmothers  for  the  discovery  of  root 
or  birch  beer.  The  aromatics  for  this  were  mostly  ob- 
tained by  gathering  such  roots,  barks,  leaves  and  seeds 
as  grew  in  the  neighborhood  and  had  been  discovered — 
doubtless  by  those  enterprising  experimenters,  the  chil- 
dren— to  be  tasty  and  non-poisonous.  With  the  aid  of 
sugar,  hops  and  yeast,  the  necessary  carbonic  acid  was 
developed  together  with  a  trace — or  more — of  alcohol. 

That  old  favorite,  iced  tea,  is  appearing  in  new  forms 
of  late  by  adding  to  its  caffein  other  popular  ingredients. 
When  a  slice  of  lemon  was  dropt  in  it  became  d  la  riisse. 
but  what  to  call  it  now  with  strawberry,  raspberry  or 
pineapple  in  it  would  puzzle  a  French  culinary  diction- 
ary. Fruit  punches  also  have  become  indescribably  com- 
plicated since  the  fruits  of  all  lands  and  all  seasons  are 
at  our  disposal.  Hawaii  is  sending  us  canned  pineapple 
juice  which  is  said  to  have  digestive  powers,  and  any- 
how makes  a  palatable  drink  alone  or  an  agreeable  ad- 
dition to  any  other.  The  lemon  we  have  long  known,  but 
the  lime  is  not  yet  so  familiar  as  it  is  in  England.  If 
grape-juice  continues  to  grow  in  popularity  as  it  has 
of  late,  even  California  can  go  dry  without  fear  of  ruin 
to  the  vineyards.  Our  paternal  Government  has  recently 
introduced  us  to  a  new  summer  drink,  that  is.  grape- 
fruit juice,  which,  according  to  instructions  sent  out  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  can  be  easily  preserved, 
provided  it  be  boiled  out  of  contact  with  iron  and  bottled 
out  of  contact  with  air. 

Ginger  ale,  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
summer  drinks,  may  be  regarded  as  a  descendant  of  the 
farm  "switchel"  with  the  substitution  of  citric  in  the 
place  of  acetic  acid — doubtless  an  improvement — and 
the  addition  of  such  aromatics  as  the  taste  and  gen- 
erosity of  the  manufacturer  allow.  "Sarsaparilla"  also 
has  changed  its  nature  without  changing  its  name,  for 
wintergreen  and  sassafras  now  supply  its  flavor.  This, 
however,  is  no  great  loss,  since  sarsaparilla  has  lost  in 
medical  circles  its  reputation  as  a  "blood  puritter." 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  reason  to  tu-  d  of 

the  progress  that  has  been  made  ii\  the  pt<  ■\  o( 

summer  drinks.    Ingredients  actually   harmful  or  eve- 
deleterious  have  been  mostly  eliminated.  The  chief  li.i 
ger  that  besets  the  habitues  of  the  sihU  foun' 
of  cleai\liness  i»n  the  part  of  the  dispenser 
the  rinsing  o(  the  glasse.s.  With  ilue  rvgai,. 
for  the  temperature  and  condition  of  his  .'«'^ 
thirsty  i>n«  may  face  the  fountain  with^uit  (vmr  •ml  i     x 
out   from  the  fancy   nameM  uinm  the  nurrvM"  whatever 
■eems  most  enticing  at  the  tune 


THE  STORY  OF  '11  IT  WLLK 


,        .  Aftor     having     livvii     fur 

Lcmbcrii       j.  . 

Kriii|iiiiiril 

tho  ('M|iitiil  of  (inlU'tn  hnH  t>poii  r«cov- 
«Mi><|  liy  thd  AuittrtnitH.  Tht^  ItuMlnna 
>io'>t  thi^  liuiitiir  iiidi  (iullt-in  nil  iho 
t\vt«iity  thli'«i  t»f  InHt  AutruNt.  urul  nfter 
ti«<fcMtitttr  the  Auntrinnit  mt  Ihr  Ittilon- 
toi  to  l\\v>  Noiilh  ami  at  Knwurunkn  to 
lh«<  north  (M)liM'otl  tho  tity  without  o|> 
poHitioii  on  So|)tc*iiili«M'  'A.  Thoy  uiloptvti 
tho  I'oh.Hh  iiuMiv  of  Lvov  ur  I. wow  in 
NiomI  of  tho  (iornuiii  I.oinhorjr.  hut 
olhorwino  nimlo  no  oom-oiiNioni*  to  hicnl 
putriotiMm.  Thoro  ar«  few  Kuiuiinnii  in 
l.oinhorj:  oi  in  (iaiioia  ijonorally.  Tho 
Shivii'  portion  of  tho  popuhition  in  I'ol 
inh  ami  lUitlionian,  therefore  nlien  to 
the  Hussian.H  in  rolitfion,  lan^iiaco  ami 
letters.  lUit  tho  I'otrojrraii  j:o\ornmont 
retr"riio«i  I,oml>ortr  u.h  permanently  «n- 
noNOil  ami  hojjan  at  onoo  a  proooHs  of 
KuHsilu  iition  as  rijjorous  as  has  heen 
carried  out  in  Tohuui  nml  Finland.  The 
Russian  lanpuajro  was  nuuio  obliirntory 
in  tho  schools  ami  tho  use  of  Kutho- 
ninn  in  print  and  corrospomionce  pro- 
hihitoil.  All  men  of  military  age  were 
tnkon  into  custodv  hv  tho  Uussian  nu- 


thuriUM.  Tho  I  «ui  iittlil  •  vi«il  t4«  tli« 
city  ahortly  mtimr  il  mMm  undvr  hi* 
rulo. 

I^mhorir    had     .'out    two 

thoUMind     p<>|    :'  It    Wr 

rmemyBl,    a  a    nr 

cnmp."    liut    la    • 

portJtnro  na  the  ■■ 

ern    (iaiicln.    It    i 

l)oml>nrdntont.     fur     it    wna    r.  i 

without  n  atruirirlo  l>v  the  Auati  I 

by    the    Kuajnann    uhen    the    d<  / 

arinioH  had  liocn  i-d. 

'I'he  KuNitian:  .-  ::ipted  to  defend 
the  city  hy  mnkiiiK  n  atJind  at  ('•rndrk 
nhout  ten  milea  of  I  <  "       -• 

\n  a   chain   of   lake>  >>- 

nected  by  the  Mrreasyca  River.  This 
WBJ«  backed  on  the  eaiito'  '    'U 

on  which  the  iCuMtiana  •■ 
ernl  lines  of  Ntronir  entrenchment*  ex- 
tending: a  «iistamo  of  twonty-four 
miles.  Tho  attiick  on  thin  iriifantic  mont 
and  rampart  was  hojfun  on  the  mom- 
injf  of  Juno  111  by  the  German  P'ield 
Marshal,  Von  An.,  in  commanti  of  the 
loft  winif.  and  the  Au.strian  (loneral. 
Hoohm-Krmolli.  on  the  rijrht.  Hoth 
broke  thru  and  tho  Ru.Hsians  fell  back 


un    ' 


rmmn 


Ml     I  Utmmr<i     Hrrxty     near     ihm 

froriii«-r 

At   four  o'clock  *»f»  th»  mti'  "t 

.1 

I  npital. 

Wh,  >uin  rtdrt 

What   Next'       was    tjeing    dnvm    \mtk 

•t  lUwmniaka  and  Gr»- 
dek  th«  Ruftaian  left  on  Um  DnkaUr 
Kiver  to  the  aoutheaat  of  Ijttahmrz  Hm 
)•  '  '  own.    tren<Tal    Linsinc«r    ha« 

II  itny  attrmpto  to  rroee  the  riwr 
to  the  northern  aide,  but  ha«  b««D 
thrown  hack  every  time  with  b«av|' 
loMca.  It  ia  hardly  probable  that  tlM 
Ruasiana  can  long  maintain  their  etand 
here  aince  they  are  outflanked  on  both 
the  north  and  the  a^>uth.  but  th«ir  ■tout 


l£)  Inttrnational  Sews 

THE    BAD    BARG.^IN   IX   THE   DARDANELLES— ANOTHER   BRITISH    TRAGEDY 
The  sinking  "Majestic"  photographed  three  minutes  after  she  was  struck.    A    French   soldier,   who  saw  the  disaster,   wrote  t*»«t  «*   sooa  ««  «he  w^ 
torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  she  heeled  over  in  an  alarming   fashion   till  she  had  a  list  of  about   45  degree  to  port.   ~ETeiTtluac  em  deck  fd 
or  slid  with  a  tremendous  din  and  whatever  was  not  attached  wa*  thrown    into  the  s««.  But  there  was  oot  a  single  instAnt  of  pajtic  Foori   " 
the   explosion   the   "Majestic'   abandone<.1   her   inclined   position    and   turr.tJ    completely  over  and  went  down.  It  was  s  •' — ••  -  moeocst,  bat  it 
sublime,    when    six    hundred    men.    facing    death,    mute    and    strong,    were     thrown    into    the   sea.    covered    and    ea  tka   torpedo   Bel 

ensnared  them   like  an   immense   cast-net    among  the   gigantic   eddies   and   the  profound  sobs  of  their  dear  annihila-.^  I  bImH  »r*«r  fbrret  tfait 

infernal    inst&nt    when    submarines,    aeroplanes,    cannons    and    quick-firing    Ktnis   dealt   death   around  tne.   And  yet  ti«i«   yistaa  only  l^rtcd  the  wpmt* 
of  a  flash   of  lightning,  as  we,  too.  k>oked  death  in  the  face,  and  in  cur    ship's    boats    we    took    part    in    the   fiaeat    mcoe    that    the   p«lette  «t   ■■ 

artist  eve.-  representeo" 
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resistance  will  serve  at  least  to  enable 
the  bulk  of  the  Russian  army  to  with- 
draw from  Galicia  and  establish  them- 
selves on  some  line  of  defense  within 
their  own  country. 

The  efforts  of  the  Russians  to  min- 
imize the  extent  of  their  defeat  make 
the  Petrograd  despatches  to  London 
more  absurd  than  usual.  This  is  the 
way  the  loss  of  Lemberg  is   reported: 

Tlie  Gornians  entered  Lemberg  as  they 
Hutered  Przemysl,  with  unbelieving  caution 
hours  after  the  Russians  had  left.  The  Ger- 
mans have  covered  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  aud  lost  at  least  half  a  million  men 
in  an  endeavor  to  bring  the  Russian  main 
armies  to  decisive  battle.  Time  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  victory  in  this  war,  and 
the  Germans  have  lost  two  of  the  best 
months  of  the  year  in   vain   efforts. 

We  are  also  informed  by  Petrograd 

that  the  Russians  have  captured  during 


the  last  few  weeks  130,000  men,  nearly 
oOO  machine  guns  and  sixty  cannon, 
which  is  quite  incredible  seeing  that 
they  have  all  this  time  been  on  the  re- 
treat. The  Germans  would  hardly  agree 
that  they  had  lost  their  time  "in  vain 
efforts"  since  they  have  regained  prac- 
tically all  the  territory  taken  by  the 
Russians  since  August  and  have  estab- 
lished their  lines  from  twenty  to  a  hun- 
dred miles  inside  the  Russian  frontier 
at  almost  every  point.  The  Germans 
and  Austrians  have  sacrificed  men  free- 
ly in  their  rapid  advance,  but  to  say 
that  their  loss  is  over  half  a  million,  a 
quarter  of  their  force,  is  an  obvious 
exaggeration. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  Russian 
army  in  Galicia  has  been  withdrawn, 
not  destroyed,  and  that  as  soon  as  it 


Medem 

COLLEGE  BOYS  MARCHING— THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ROME 
Italian    students    oft'   to   the    wars.    They   sing    their   national    anthem    as    they   parade   to   military 

headquarters 


Q^  II iiUui  wituil  ili  II mil  I  u'liuU 

ru>i.i,i<:<ii<:  iiuys  makciiini]    iiakvaud 

HMnlnn   iiC    llMrvnit!    ('iillvK«    imrutlhitf    iiiiiiiiiil    Itx-    ulutlhiiii    on    Cliuia    lUv    uritir    Ihw    Cdiifuttl    btktllo 


can  be  provided  with  guns  and  ammu- 
nition it  would  be  ready  to  advance 
again  with  as  great  a  numerical  pre- 
ponderance as  before.  Whether  it  can 
be  made  ready  to  reassume  the  offen- 
sive before  the  summer  is  over  is  doubt- 
ful. The  munitions  which  have  been 
manufactured  in  the  United  Sti  tes  for 
Russia  will  have  to  be  transported 
across  the  American  and  Asiatic  con- 
tinents and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
Trans-Siberian  railroad  was  hardly  ad- 
equate to  supply  the  Russian  army  in 
Manchuria  during  the  war  with  Japan 
and  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  in 
the  present  war  is  vastly  greater.  Con- 
sequently the  American  and  Japanese 
supplies  are  piling  up  at  Vladisvostok 
and  the  Russian  Government  has  or- 
dered engines  and  cars  in  large  num- 
bers from  the  United  States  to  trans- 
port these  goods  from  the  Pacitic  to  the 
seat  of  war. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Russians 
are  for  the  present  incapable  of  ener- 
getic action  there  has  been  much  specu- 
lation as  to  where  the  Germans  will 
next  turn  their  attention.  One  theory 
is  that  they  will  assist  the  Austrians 
in  an  invasion  of  Italy,  but  this  reminds 
us  of  the  curious  circumstance  that 
Germany  is  not  yet  officially  at  war 
with  Italy.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
German  officers  and  men  among  the 
Austrian  forces  on  the  frontier,  but  if 
so  they  are  there  incogrnito,  as  it  were. 
Another  theory  is  that  the  German 
troops  no  longer  needed  in  the  east  will 
be  shipped  to  the  western  side.  But  the 
German  lines  in  France  and  Flanders 
are  still  holding  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  serious  need  for  more  men  unless 
another  drive  is  to  be  made  toward 
Paris  or  Calais. 

It  is,  however,  more  commonly  as- 
sumed that  the  Germans  will  next  tr\' 
to  capture  Warsaw,  and  certainly  their 
present  position  is  more  favorable  to 
such  an  attempt  than  ever  before  if 
they  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
They  now  are  on  the  Russian  side  of 
the  Vistula  both  north  and  south  of 
Warsaw  and  they  have  still  possession 
of  the  Bzura  River,  only  thirty  miles 
west  of  Warsaw. 

But  whatever  strategic  use  the  Ger- 
mans may  make  of  their  new  w 
the  regaining  of  Galicia  will  re..w . .  .  a  > 
of  their  most  distressing  needs,  the 
shortage  of  It  is 
reported  that  i  >  and 
copper  mines  are  already  being  got 
ready  for  working. 

.,.   .    .  .        The      ^  :      sugar 

Labyrmth  „,,^,^„^  ^^f  ^y^^  ^^,.^.^^, 

conflict  in  the  French  theater  North 
of  it  the  GerinauMi  seem  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage and  MOUth  of  it  the  l^Vvnoh.  Im 

both     CHSfS     i'  *<• 

week  the   b'l  <  >   ,  :- 

■nun     entrenchments  Miul     nfterwiurdi 

were  fi»rct<d  to    i'  '              "  \*m*t 

in  |»ttrt.  The  rej"  ■?  ^ut 

it  !■  Ht  leuAt  eviiteiit  thtit                      l« 

th 

Hut  ev(tii  \i  the  m 
south  o(  Souchee   w..^    ■■>-v   m. 
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TNI    INDRrilfOINT 


Miui   |i<iiiiiMii«iit   n*    (hny    nvi|i|>ua«i«|      Iha 

cniituiP    tif    tliti    (•niiitnii     ftiionrnlliiiin 

known  Ma  Uw  "lutliyrliiUt"  wa«  m  iiuIm 

ble  Nchlovtiiiitiiit  mill  lina  lioiiv  niiicli  to 

eiit'oiimi^ii  (lit*    \ 

thnl    nvrin    Iho    i'        ^  ^ 

b»  rnrrlmi  If  |>(ii«iHti>iitly  nttMcknl.  Tho 

I^l>yiinll> 

niUIIH     ml   I 

proMttiit    lliiiiM,    WNii    prolmhly    atrungrr 

thuti    Utty     of    Ihi-  '  iiMpn 

I'liiiHtnii  (oil  liy  III  <  .  f'lirh 

niilitMiy   <Mii:iniiprH.    t'lt<«  npiiriinchiMi  to 
thr  iMititMu'limniitM  wtMn  I'limmnmlptt  l>y 
liiittorioH  of  M-iiH-li.   It  iMi-li.   S  iiH-h,    II 
iiu-h  itiid    I'J  iiK-li  KUitM.   |>'riiin   May  \t  to 
thr   Piul   of   tho   month    tho   Kronch   nt 
turkoti    thlH    poNition    without    niiikinir 
nny   proirroHn.   Thon    tho   Kronrh   ilotrr 
ininoti    to    Kot    into    th<<    troiirhr>«    uiiii 
(irivtf   tho   (lornmiiN   out    inrh   hy    inch. 
Tho    Kronrh    loirmiont.s    niitri'hin^    owl 
from  tlitToront  point.i  iissaultod  tho  lir-it 
linr   iind   ontuhliNhotI    thomsolvoM   thoro. 
Tho    ii>nflirt    thiit    oiisuod    in    doscrihoil 
NM    follows    |)y    till"    otVirml     I'l  ciuh    i>l> 

nerver : 

WitliKUl  II  m|.i|i  from  Miiy  .'tn  !■•  .Iiiio*  17 
tliry  fiMiKlit  on  tliix  Ki-oiiiiil.  full  of  lui;  liuli'-. 
mill  lillfil  witli  iloiul.  'I'lii'  iiiiiiliiit  iifvcr 
it'MNiMl    i'iUht  iliiv   or   iiiclit.   The   iittiwkiiiK 

olollUMltS,     (■OII><llllltl>       ri'lH'Wlll.     <TII*ill)>ll      till- 

(}i*niiiiiiM  with  hiiiKJ  Kri-iiiiil(««  iiixi  ili>iii.il 
inhoil  thi'ir  «>iirth  hiirriciulo-i.  Tliorr  wio<  not 
Hti  hour  of  tnui-  nor  iin  iiistiiiit  of  ropoio. 
Th«^  iio'ii  wi«r«>  uiiiliT  :i  Sim  so  liot  in  tlii- 
trom-lii's  tliiit  tlicy  fought  hnri>lii>ti<iiMl  iukI 
in   tlioir  shirtsli*ovos. 

FnMU  throo  siilcs  at  ii  tinio  wp  niado  w.nv 
\vlu»r»>  tlio  (IiTiiiiins  IiikI  duK  formiilnhli- 
sholti-rs.  tiMi  lui'tors  uiuiiM-  Krouml.  The  «>n- 
oiny  artilli'ry  itMitinuoil  liriiif:  on  our  lino 
without  inti'rniption. 

Our  rosi'rvcs  sullVroil,  for  in  this  up- 
turiiiHi  oarth,  wlion*  ovory  hlow  from  tho 
pickax  wouKI  ilisintor  a  Inxly.  ono  can  j>ro- 
paro  hut  sKnvlv  tho  iloop  shcltors  which 
tho  situation  (loiiiaiuls. 

Tlioy  woro  hard  days,  and  it  was  nocos- 
siiry  (vnstantly  to  carry  to  tho  tichtinK  moii 
inuiiitions  ami  foinl.  and  ospocialiy  wafer, 
l.ittlo  hy  littlo  our  proRross.  indicated  hy  a 
cloud  of  dust,  rosulting  from  tho  ivmbat  of 
tho  Rronados.  brought  us  to  an  oxtromity 
north  of  tho  Labyrinth.  Tho  fiKhtinK  <'"ii 
tinutHi  in  tho  KulonburR  and  other  tronchos 
daily,  and  iiltimntoly  the  Labyrinth  bo 
loni;o«l  to  us. 

Tho  (lormans  lost  an  entire  repimont. 
Wo  took  a  thousand  prisoners.  Tho  rest 
woro  killed.  A  Havarian  ropimont  also  was 
cut  to  pioiYs.  Chir  losses  were  "JtXX)  men. 
nmong  whom  many  were  slightly  woundo'i. 

The  Germans  have  been  making  vig- 
orous and  in  part  successful  eflForts  to 
recover  tho  trenches  they  had  lost  on 
the  hights  along  the  Meuse  River  south- 
east of  Verdun. 

_,.      .      ^  No    progress    of    impor- 

The  Austro-      .  ^u  *.    /•  rr  i 

T^  ,.  ,,,  tance  on  the  part  of  Italv 
Italian  War     ,        ,  ^    j  j      •    " 

has  been  reported  during 

the  week.  The  Italians  have  admittedly 
found  the  Austrian  defenses  on  the 
frontier  stronger  than  they  expected 
and  they  have  in  the  tirst  five  weeks  of 
their  campaign  made  little  headway 
against  them.  At  Monfalcone  and  at 
Monte  Nero  the  Italians  have  pene- 
trated about  ten  miles  into  Austrian 
territory.  Elsewhere  they  have  not  got 
more  than  three  or  five  miles. 

The  Austrian  lines  have  received  con- 
siderable reinforcements,  possibly  from 
the  forces  which  have  been  employed 
against  the  Russians  in  Galicia.  At 
several  points  they  are  reported  to  have 


urafntt  Ttn«itloii«     ttrmm»m  miui  ftat.  t«.  •u««  it  i. 
'h-     ihmrm   m» 


(i»»tiniiH|   IIk 

,    Ihr    I'  . 

(ii    Itn    n  > 

•  I   l>y    A°  ixtit  Mwrai   of   th«     ll    wtiuld   to   ^ 

........  'ho       I  5 »/    .   .   .  r   1   „  <      ...        . 

havp    I'  '     ihr 

.  ..f  .\|,. 

ri    thr    I ...       .  „.,» 

tha  Swlna  iMtnlor  (hr  Italln  tir     true* 

In  iratn  Sulvlo  I  ,n    |„    ,M,^    g    ,, 

hIkivu    the    M«     ,  I     of     (h*     ---• 

fiwt    of   anow.    Tho    -iimnMr   hot«U   on  ■  «1     With    • 

the     pOttt;  '  ...... 

Inmii^  ill 

llnllnn  aholln  ^h,  |^,, 

Tho  intorviow    «  m   i,  tho  I'.  ;  "   ,ut  nu- 

o<l  to  M    Lntupio,  r.liii.r  of  /  .  .|,    "I     , 

hna  aruuacd  cunaiilornhl*  indlirnatlon  In     crime.    But    do    you    think    ■    » 


m§A^ 


/'ilni  Thompnotx 

GLKMA.S'    I'HOGRE.SS  -ON    THE    .SPOT 
German   •oldirra   in    the   *inoka-fillvd    ntnprt   of   a    litUc    rir»-«»ipt    Ruaaiaa    tova    whiek   tWy    !»«• 

Just    taken 


■"^r=r: 


1  horn 


Scale  cf  V'e 
Jc   jc   «c    w  «   -<.- 
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GERMAN  PROGRESS— ON  THE  MAI' 
Lumbers,  the  capital  .^f  Galicia.  wxs  recovered  by  the  adranee  of  th«-  '■--.  •-..--  ,  - 
east  from  PnemysL  At  the  same  time  the  left  winir  of  Genera]  Ma<-  -:>-.-  .— .  - .  -  -^ 
San  and  o\-ercame  the  Russians  at  Tarro^rod  and  Rawa-m^ka.  The  right  ^irc  .  ^-  .ecked  at 
the  Dniester  by  a  stubi  rn  Russian  opposition.  It  is  expected  that  the  Gcrmar.?  s^.  .  r.-  ■  --.rike  at 
Warsaw  from  the  Narew  River.  The  shaded  area  shows  territory  still  heid  by  the  p~»i«~ 


©  Underwood  it  Underwood 


which  hems  in  two  empires  and  con- 
demns millions  of  innocents  to  famine 
is  prompted  by  very  humane  senti- 
ments?" In  reply  to  questions  about 
Belgium  he  stated  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  representatives  of  seven 
Belgian  congregations  that  they  could 
cite  no  case  of  German  violation. 


LAUNCHING    THE 

THE  "ARIZONA,"  THE  LARGEST  SHIP  OK  OUR  NAVY,  JUST  AFTER  SUE  HAD  SUD 
WATCHED  AND  CHEERED.  OUT  OF  RESPECT  TO  ARIZONA'S  "DRY"  CONDITION,  BOTH 
"ARIZONA"    WILL   BE   READY   TO  CO   INTO   COMMISSION    AND   JOIN    THE   FLEET.    SHE 


German  Socialists 
Demand  Peace 


Vorivdrts,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the 
Social  Democrats 
of  Germany,  was  suspended  on  June  2(5 
for  publishing  an  article  advocating 
the  opening  of  peace  negotiations.  The 
article  calls  attention  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Socialists  to  prevent  the  impending 
war  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment when  war  became  inevitable.  The 
representatives  of  the  party  in  the 
Reichstag  on  August  4  voiced  the  de- 
mand that  peace  and  friendship  be  re- 
established "as  soon  as  safety  has  been 
secured  and  our  opponents  are  inclined 
to  peace."  This  time  has  now  come,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Socialist  leaders.  The 
appeal  concludes: 

Tin-  SocialistH  in  tli.'  Ufi.listiiK  iiiul  tlic 
otiii'ial  l.-a(l<TM  i.f  tlir  ScuialiNt  I'lirt.v  liiiv.- 
cuiistiuitly  ami  iiuitfdl.v  fuiiKlit  aKaiiiHt  a 
policy  ot'  <<>ii(|ii<'HtM  and  aimi-xatinii.  Wf 
[iioii-Ht  aKaiii  with  all  |MiHsil>lf  ciiiiiliasin 
MKiiiiiMt  ail  I'lTortH  ItxikiiiK  ti>  tlii>  aiiiifxatioii 
I.f  fiiiflKii  tfiiitory  anil  tin-  ii|i|iri'>irtii>ii  of 
oilier  |ifo|ilrH  iiieaMiiicH  now  i|finuiiil<-il  l>v 
Mil-  Kri'iil  hiiMiiifMH  oi'KahiKatiohH  ami  iiitlii 
fhlial  itolilicai  IfailtTH.  The  im-rc  fart  that 
Niifh  cft'ortM  air  hfiiig  iiiaili-  tfrnln  to  |>omI 
poiKi  l\\fi  <luy  of  itcarv,  whirh  I  In-  whoif 
inihllc  Im   now   mo  furiicMtly   awaitliiK. 

The    |«>o|il(i    want    m>    ioni|in>(*l    of    hiiiil, 
they   want   |i<*ur«i.   If  tht<  war  Ih  not   to  k>>  "<i 
ihcri-liiilti  ly    iinlll    all    tli)<    naliouN    urit    roin 
(ilflcly    rxhaiiHli-d,    Moiiii-    of    Ihn    iiowim'm    Iu 
voIvimI  uiiimI   Mlr4-li'h  out   Ihx  haml  of  |M<a<-<4. 

I« 


Upon  Germany,  which  has  successfully  de- 
fended itself  against  superior  forces,  and 
which  has  frustrated  the  plan  to  bring  it 
to  starvation,  rests  the  duty  of  taking  the 
first  steps  toward  peace.  In  the  name  t>f 
humanity  and  civilization,  and  recognizing 
the  favorable  military  position  which  our 
brave  troops  have  won,  we  urge  the  Gov- 
ernment to  try  to  end  the  struggle.  We  ex- 
pect of  our  fellow  Socialists  in  other  bel- 
ligerent countries  that  they  will  make  the 
same  demand  upon  their  own  governments. 


The  Cost  to 
England 


The  Coalition  Cabinet 
will  probably  hold  office 
during  the  war,  for  it 
has  been  decided  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent Parliament  for  another  year  altho 
its  legal  term  expires  ne.xt  fall.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  voted  to  sus- 
pend   the   act    of   Queen    Anne,    which 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

June  2t — Russian  right  wing  defeated 
at  Kawaiiiska.  French  gain  the 
Labyrinth   near  Souchez. 

June  22  Lemberg  retaken  by  Teu- 
tonic forceH.  Thirty  six  tons  of 
shells  fired  into  Dunkirk  from  (Jer- 
inan  guns   twenty   luilett  away. 

June  2ii  British  cruiser  "Uo.xburgh" 
injured  by  tormnlo.  Turks  attack 
Itritish  on   lialUptdi. 

Junt-   i'f      Hriiish  note  on   blockade   re 
ceived    at    Washington.    GeriualiH    Ht 
tempt  to  lectin  i'ttlonne  trencheM  ou 
MeliHe    liicliis 

June   25      ItaliaiiM    continue    bonilmrd 
ment  of  Malttoghetto.  UuHxtuns  drive 
Germans  noutli  of  l>uieMter. 

Juni'    it'i      i^    iiiau     Socialists     iiutdiih 

ai>peal    I ice.    Uuttle   of   Souche* 

conllnueri. 

June  il  (ieiiuuuH  uttitck  mulh  of 
Waisaw  lialv  HtMUit  tu  eiitur  WNr 
with   Turkey 


would  require  those  members  taking 
office  or  assuming  a  different  office  in 
the  new  government  to  be  reelected. 

Premier  Asquith  announced  to  the 
House  on  June  15  that  the  daily  ex- 
penditure of  the  Government  since  the 
first  of  April  had  been  $13,300,000  and 
that  for  the  next  three  months  it  would 
be  not  less  than  $15,000,000  a  day.  At 
his  request  the  House  then  appropri- 
ated a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars. 
This  brings  up  the  total  appropriations 
since  the  war  began  to  $4,310,000,000. 
The  French  Parliament  has  ai"  "At- 
ed  $1,1 -JO, 000, 000  more;  this  .       he 

French  total  up  to  $4,800,000,000. 

The  British  losses  during  the  last 
two  months  have  averaged  two  thou- 
sand a  day.  Up  to  the  end  of  May  the 
total  of  the  casualties  among  the  land 
forces  was  258,069.  These  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Killed,  otlicers. 
3327;  men,  47,015;  total,  50,342; 
wounded,  officers.  5498;  men.  147,462; 
total.  ir>3.0S0;  missing,  c' 
men.  52,f.l7;  total,  53.74.  . 
the  total  losses  are  13,547  aAc»r:i  «aJ 
men,  of  whom  S.245  n<  "    !l«tl. 

Lloyd   George,    m    h  >    olHce   «xf 

Minister  of  Munitiumt.  hau  pr«i>«kr«>d  a 
bill    which   goes   b«>         '     .       ""^  "^    "''' 

erto    ttlteinpted    ai 

ment  oontrul  of  both  l«bor  «iul  c«ptl»i. 
Liuul  inuiiitionH  co     ' 
lisheil   colli iu>s«d   I' 
roprtMviitMtiveat   of    >  >' 


to  b«  «Mt«^ 

nunib«r«  of 

•.'-" 


II' 

>. 


will  huv»  |>ow«r  U« 
fur  «lMck  work  »i«<l 
llit«.    Sti  iWiM   Nl«d    I 

gm\,  Miul  m\\  w«it«  di<k'u«««  l^t«<»<>M  •m 


HUi(;i:sT  i>ui:Ai>Norc;nT 

IH1«N  THU  WAV*  AT  llMtWIKLVN  NAVY  VAIU>  ON  JI'NK  19.  WMIIJ:  7S.000  rCOrt-f 
»  ATKN  AND  WINK  W»JUi  I'MKP  AT  TIIK  CIIMSTKNINIi.  A  VKAII  moM  NOW  TIIK 
t'ARIUK.M     TW-KLVR     U-INCII     OliNIi:     Htt*    SI*KKI)    l!l     AHUl'T    TWKNTY-TWO     KNOTS 


ployers  and  men  shall  be  referred  com- 
pulsorily  to  arbitration.  .\ll  trade  union 
rules  calculated  to  hamper  production, 
such  as  those  barrinjj  the  introduction 
of  female  and  unskilled  labor,  shall  be 
abandoned. 

Employers  in  munition  factories  will 
havo  their  profits  limited  accordin>r  to 
the  following  scale:  An  averape  is  to 
be  taken  by  the  auditoi-s  of  their  profits 
for  three  years  previous  to  the  war. 
For  war  contracts  they  are  then  to  be 
allowed  this  average  plus  (a)  an 
amount  up  to  one-fourth  of  the  aver- 
age; (h)  allowance  for  depreciation  of 
machinery.  Any  surplus  will  then  be 
t«ken  by  the  Treasury.  For  example, 
if  the  pre-war  average  is  shown  to  be 
0  per  cent,  their  war  profits  will  be 
limited  to  6  per  cent,  together  wth  a 
fair  allowance  for  depreciation  of  the 
machinery.  The  trade  unions  are  to  re- 
cruit from  among  their  members  a  vol- 
untary army  of  workmen,  who  will  sign 
an  agreement  pledging  themselves  to 
go  to  work  in  any  State-controlled  fac- 
tory where  their  labor  is  required.  A 
traveling  and  subsistence  allowance 
will  be  made  for  men  with  families 
who  have  to  move  to  another  town. 


The  New  Secretary 
of  State 


President  Wilson 
has  appointed 
Robert  Lansincr. 
of  Watertown,  Xew  York,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Brj-an  as  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Lansing,  who  succeeded  John  Bassett 
Moore  as  Counsellor  for  the  department 
in  March,  1914,  had  been  acting  as  Sec- 
retarj-  since  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  Among  the  letters  of  congratu- 
lation  received   bv  him   was   one  from 


the  latter.  The  new  Secretary  assisted 
.Mr.  Wilson  in  the  j) reparation  of  notes 
relating  to  the  war  He  is  fifty-one 
years  old,  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  and 
a  lawyer  by  profession.  Beginning  in 
1892,  he  represented  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  several  international 
questions,  including  the  Alaskan  bound- 
ary, Bering  Sea  and  Atlantic  fisheries 
arbitrations,  and  became  known  as  an 
authority  with  respect  to  international 
law.  He  married  a  daughter  of  John  W. 
Foster,  who  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Benjamin   Harrison. 


Indiana  Election 
Frauds 


The  conviction  and 
punishment  of  the 
Mayor  of  Terre 
Haute  and  twenty-si.x  other  prominent 
residents  of  the  city,  two  judges  in- 
cluded, in  April  last,  because  they  had 
broken  the  election  laws  in  many  ways, 
has  now  been  followed  by  the  indict- 
ment, at  Indianapolis,  of  Thomas  Tag- 
gart.  Indiana's  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee;  Joseph  E. 
Bell.  Mayor  of  the  city;  Samuel  V. 
Parrott.  chief  of  police;  Street  Com- 
missioner Bush;  Dr.  Sluss,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  City  Hospital ; 
Herman  Adams,  city  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures;  Rol  ^  rt  W.  Metzger.  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  and  121  other  men.  a  major- 
ity of  them  city  ofRicrs  or  employees. 
There  are  forty-eight  counts  in  the  in- 
dictment, which  covers  228  t3rpewritten 
pages.  The  defendants  are  accused  of 
violating  the  election  laws  at  last 
year's  primary  and  general  election,  by 
false  registration,  repeating,  stuffing 
ballot  boxes,  bribery,  blackmail,  the  de- 


struction of  ballots,  etc.  The  charK«* 
are  almont  a  repetition  of  those  in  the 
indictment  at  Terre  Haute,  and  one  of 
the  men  indicted  at  Indianapolis  is 
Donn  M.  Kobert-n.  the  convicted  Mayor 
of  Terre  Haute,  now  »er\iny  a  six 
years  sentence  in  the  Federal  prison  at 
Leavenworth.  It  is  alleged  that  Roberts 
sent  repeaters  from  Terre  Haute  to 
vote  at  Indianapolis. 

The  indictment  was  expected  by 
Tagsrart  and  his  associates,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  accused  men  were  ready  to 
give  bail.  They  say  they  are  innocent. 
.\t  Terre  Haute  the  accusation  was 
made  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  and  the 
Federal  prosecutor.  .At  the  capital  the 
work  has  been  done  by  the  county  and 
State  authorities.  It  is  predicted  that 
the  prosecution  of  these  defendants, 
among  whom  are  Republicans  and  Pro- 
gressives as  well  as  Democrats,  will 
lead  to  similar  proceedings  in  two 
other  cities  of  Indiana. 


Arrest   of 


General       Victorian© 
^  ,  ,,  H  u  e  r  t  a.     formerly 

Genera]  Huerta  president  or  dicUtor 
of  Mexico,  who  recently  became  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York  City,  was  arrested 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  at  Newman. 
N.  M..  a  small  station  fifteen  miles 
north  of  El  Paso,  by  United  States 
marshals,  who  charged  him  with  vio- 
lating the  neutrality  laws  by  planning 
in  this  country  a  military  movement  in 
Mexico.  The  officers  also  arrested  Gen- 
eral Pascual  Orozco.  who  had  come  to 
the  station  in  an  automobile,  intending 
to  carry  Huerta  in  it  to  El  Paso.  Both 
were  released  on  bonds.  Huerta  as- 
serted that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
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hospital.  Three  hundred  wounded  men 
were  burned  to  death. 


Santo  Domingo 
and  Hayti 


Brown  Brothers 

A   SECRETARY    ON   WHOM    THE   COUNTRY    WILL   RELY 

Robert  Lansing,  counsellor  to  the  Department  of  State  during  Mr.   Bryan's   incumbency,  secretary 

of   state   ad    interim    when    Mr.    Bryan    resigned,    and    now,    by    President    Wilson's    appointment, 

secretary   of  state.   He   is   an   Amherst   graduate  and   has   had   long   experience    in   foreign   affairs, 

having   served    repeatedly    in    international   arbitrations 


exposition  at  San  Francisco  and  had  ready  to  treat  with  Carranza,  and  to 
planned  a  short  visit  to  his  daughter  in  accept  arbitration  by  the  United  States, 
El    Paso.    But   he   had    been    carefully     if  Carranza  would  abide  by  the  deci-     foreigners.    Our    Government    at    once 


Senator  Phelan,  of 
California,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the 
President  to  make  an  investigation  con- 
cerning the  charges  against  James  M. 
Sullivan,  Minister  to  Santo  Domingo, 
has  submitted  a  report  which  says  that 
while  Sullivan's  acts  did  not  involve 
moral  turpitude  he  is  temperamentally 
unfitted  for  a  diplomatic  office.  It  is 
said  that  the  Senator  recommends  that 
Sullivan  be  removed.  The  latter  recent- 
ly obtained  leave  of  absence  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  and  is  on  his  way 
from  Santo  Domingo  to  Washington. 
The  charges  against  him  related  to  the 
transfer  of  customs  funds  collected  by 
Receiver  Walter  W.  Vick  from  one 
bank  to  another,  and  to  contracts  pro- 
cured from  the  Dominica^  Government 
by  a  relative  of  the  Minister.  Owing  to 
the  quarrel  or  disagreement,  Mr.  Vick 
resigned.  The  investigation  brought  to 
light  Secretary'  Bryan's  letter  in  which 
he  asked  Vick  to  find  places  for  "de- 
serving Democrats"  in  Santo  Domin- 
go's customs  service. 

In  Hayti,  where  there  have  been 
eight  presidents  in  the  last  seven  years, 
the  revolutionists  led  by  Dr.  Rosalro 
Bobo  are  still  striving  to  overthrow 
President  Guillaume  Sam.  A  few  days 
ago,  when  there  was  a  battle  at  Cape 
Haytien,  a  French  cruiser  landed  mar- 
ines at  that  port  for  the  protection  of 


watched  for  some  time.  The  authorities 
ascertained,  it  is  said,  that  he  was 
about  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  with 
Orozco;  that  the  garrison  at  Juarez,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  to  re- 
volt in  his  favor;  that  General  Salazar, 
with  2000  men,  was  to  join  him  and  to 
capture  Ojinaga,  and  that  from  Juarez 
and  Ojinaga  the  Huerta  forces  were  to 
move  southward.  A  large  supply  of  am- 
munition for  their  use  had  been  dis- 
covered in  El  Paso.  Orozco  had  been 
gathering  recruits  along  the  border. 

But  little  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  opposing  armies. 
There  was  a  report,  denied  by  Villa. 
that  Obregon  had  captured  Aguasca- 
lientes  and  that  Villa  had  retreated  to 
Torreon.  Gonzales,  with  one  of  Car- 
ranza's  armies,  attempted  to  take  pos- 
se.ssion  of  the  capital,  and  was  repulsed 
by  Zapata.  Admiral  Howard,  arriving 
at  a  point  near  Guaymas  with  (JOO  mar- 
ines, was  a.ssured  by  the  Villa  generals 
there  that  they  would  protect  th«? 
American  colonists  who  have  been 
menaced  by  the  Yaqui  Indians.  One 
of  their  expeditions  was  unsuccessful, 
the  Indians  killing  forty  of  a  party  of 
ir)0  men,  but  another  detachment 
reached  the  colony.  The  generals  told 
the  Admiral  that  the  colonists  ought  to 
HiMrk  a  place  of  safety,  utiil  that  thf 
lundintc  of  marinen  might  h«  miHinter- 
j)r«'ted  by  thii  masM«!H  and  <'aiisn  conipli 
catioriH.  S»fv«!ral  of  th»<  colonists  havi" 
boiin  killud  and  their  bodieH  wtM-e 
mutilat(!<l. 

('nrranza  (l«u'lar«d  that  undur  no  clr- 
ciimstaricHH  wouhl  h«  trtmt  with  Villa. 
'I'h«i  latttir,  on  lh»'  olhrr  Imiid,  has  b»'»Mi 


sion  and,  with  himself,  give  up  all 
claims  to  the  presidency.  This  is  Villa's 
attitude,  as  reported  by  his  friend.  Gen- 
eral Angeles,  now  in  this  country,  who 
says  that  the  contest  may  go  on  for 
years  because  there  is  now  so  even  a 
division  of  forces.  Zapata,  in  his  reply 
to  President  Wilson's  warning,  denes 
the  United  States  and  says  he  can 
never  be  "intimidated  by  Yankee  brag- 
gadocio." Men  who  were  formerly 
soldiers  of  Huerta  entered  the  city  of 
Chihuahua  last  week  and  destroyed  by 
fire  several  prominent  buildings,  in- 
cluding one  used  by  Villa  as  his  base 


ordered  Admiral  Caperton  to  go  with 
his  flagship,  the  armored  cruiser 
"Washington,"  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Cape  Haytien,  and  it  was  expected  that 
his  marines  would  displace  those  of 
France  in  a  peaceful  and  diplomatic 
way.  Secretary  Bryan  could  not  induce 
President  Sam  to  accept  a  fiscal  pro- 
tectorate, but  France  recognized  his 
Government  and  loaned  to  it  $1,000.- 
000.  Germany  and  Italy  also  recog- 
nized it,  altho  we  had  refused  to  do 
so.  Hayti  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
Of  the  eight  presidents  six  were  forced 
out  of  office  and  two  were  assassinated. 
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OUR    P)ILLION    DOLLAR 
TRAD  V:     BALANCE 


In   ih»   variy   w»*k»   of   (kg   war   thert   wna   t%njtut^   mi    r/<<> 

country    ^■  •'<<   «o    much    moHry   to   h'u ''^ 

Slotk    /v' >  /«■•'    <»    yifnt    •n//iN|;    m-  ••' 

/liKOrtriwt   iifi-tti*ttta   hfUl   iii   h'urope   ahouUt    inally    i- 

OMi*  ^H(^•^^■l/rn•(•(•  /«!  "ii/»ruu«/."  <iM«i  «/riiiH  our  |;i»/</  -■■' 

(/to  Wun|;t-»-  lUHitt.  Sow   the  pruduhiin   hit»  BWUttif 

the  other  way  urn/  h'uri>i>e  oor»  im 

Our  i-xportt  mi   the  year  euiltug   u  ..      '        , 

JuHt<  /iiirn  rj'fi-n/oi/ oMi*  imfHtrt*  by  more  than  11,000,000,000. 

Thfi  tixceitit  M/t  to  June  '2'2  i<  I»  <>"' 

hy  more  thau  a  hillton  of  (/■ '  '••  /«»' •   j 

triea  have  exceeded  our  fmrchaeet  from   them.  For  a  long 

time   there    ha»   heen   an   atf  "  '...'■' 

account,    hut    the    fant    yrtf 

lar.O.OOO.OOO   than   the   largeet    (1U08)    in   the  ;>n«f.   The   in 

creaiK-  >.•*  doc  tnainty  to  the  /turchn         '  ' 

by   the    Alltei*    in    h.'urofic.    Theite   «  •  / 

ten  month«  our  exitortn  of  foothtuffa  tncreatied  from  $iUi'J. 


000,U4H» 


July  onti  August 


$17,000,000   tfi 


1140. 


or  about  12  Vk  l^r  ernt,  tn  our  f 

,_.,.    . ;       )    ./ /., 


hy    three    aulhontime    on    finannai    f^tvitUms. — TMI-    hUJl"* 


\\IL\1     \\b    SACKli-lCb 

UV    .MAIN  S.  JOHNSON 

PRt>F»:SSOR     OK     KCONOMICS     IN     CORNKI.l. 
IINIVKKSITY 

THKKH  is  .soarot'ly  any  one 
who  duos  not  realizi*  that  the 
Kuropoaii  war  has  t'xi'rtod  a 
baleful  iiitUuMue  ujion  our  economic 
life.  Kxcept  in  shiphuihlinjr  and  in 
the  pnuluction  of  war  supplies,  in- 
dustry is  niarkinjr  time.  No  impor- 
tant new  enterprises  have  been 
launduvl  in  the  course  of  the  year; 
buildiiifT  operations  are  almost  at  a 
standstill;  real  estate  is  dead;  un- 
employment, if  not  so  general  as  a 
few  months  apo,  is  still  a  serious 
problem.  But  we  have  an  unprece- 
dented balance  of  trade.  In  twelve 
months  of  war.  our  exports  will 
have  exceeded  imports  by  a  billion 
dollars  or  more.  The  balance  will  con- 
tinue heavily  in  our  favor  so  long  as 
the  war  lasts,  and  doubtless  for  a 
considerable  time  thereafter.  And  in 
this  fact  many  lind  jrround  for  op- 
timistic forecasts  of  our  business 
future. 

We  are  no  longer  ridden  by  the 
vulgar  illusion  that  the  favorable 
balance  of  trade  will  bring  gold  into 
the  country  and  thus  produce  good 
times.  We  already  have  all  the  gold 
we  need,  and  still  fall  far  shoii;  of 
prosperity.  What  the  billion  dollar 
balance  means  is  that  we  are  paying 
off  our  debts.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  we  owed  six  billions,  net ;  soon 
we  shall  have  reduced  the  figure  to 
five  billions.  When  normal  conditions 
return  to  Europe,  we  shall  probably 
still  be  a  debtor  nation,  but  our  bur- 
den of  debt  will  be  light  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  last  August. 
And  this  appears  at  first  glance  a 
gain  to  compensate  considerable  im- 
mediate hardships. 

But  here  again  we  labor  under  an 


illu.sion.  We  did  n<it  become  indebted 
i«»  Kurope  thru  thriftleMH  lottn«  for 
consumption,  but  in  con.He<|uence  of 
the  fact  that  our  va.Ht  natural  re- 
sources needed  fi>r  their  exploit«tif)n 
more  capital  than  we  possest.  When 
we  built  a  railway  with  Hritish  capi- 
tal we  did  not  impoverish  ourselves. 
The  Hritish  held  the  railway  bonds, 
but  we  held  the  railway — something 
ordinarily  of  far  ^'reater  value  to  ii.s. 
directly  and  indirectly,  than  the 
price  we  paid  for  it.  We  enriched 
ourselves  by  borrowing,  a.<»  doe.s  ev- 
ery country  better  endowed  with  nat- 
ural res(nirces  than  with  capital.  We 
took  the  proceeds  of  our  foreign 
loans  not  in  gold,  but  in  imported 
goods  for  which  we  gave  no  corre- 
sponding exports.  In  so  far  we  let 
the  balance  run  against  us.  to  our 
business  advantage. 

We  still  have  natural  re.sources 
needing  for  their  exploitation  more 
capital  than  we  can  raise  at  home. 
But  Europe  has  no  capital  to  lend; 
instead,  the  European  nations  must 
secure  for  themselves  whatever  capi- 
tal we  can  be  fi^rced  to  yield  up.  And 
this  is  the  meaning  of  our  favorable 
balance  of  trade.  England  and  France 
are  taking  our  goods  and  paying  for 
them  with  our  own  securities.  Sound 
values ;  but  there  is  no  way  in  which 
they  can  be  set  to  work  to  build  rail- 
ways and  hydro-electric  plants,  busi- 
ness blocks  and  homes.  We  are  in  the 
position  of  a  private  borrower  who  is 
forced  to  repay  a  loan  when  he  has 
profitable  use  for  the  funds  and 
would  much  rather  renew  it.  Our 
billion  dollar  excess  of  exports  gives 
the  measure  in  which  we  are  forced 
to  starve  our  own  industry  of  needed 
capital.  And  our  consequent  indus- 
trial depression  represents  the  cost 
imposed  upon  us.  without  our  con- 
sent, by  the  nations  at  war. 

Itha<ra^  New  York 


HOW  WILL  li;k(jpe  pay.' 

IIY  CHARLK.S   A   CONANT 

A  IT  1 1  OH     OK     "A      MI«TO«Y     or     MOOIBM 
BANKK    or    llf^    » 

THE  big  trade  balance  which 
i.s  l>eing  built  up  in  favor  of 
the  United  SUte«.  partly  by 
our  abstention  from  the  purrha**  of 
European  (foods  and  partly  by  our 
large  .sales  of  war  supplies,  wi"  •  -  '  ■ 
ably    be    .-settled    ultimately  *• 

transfer  of  credits.  There  are.  speak- 
ing broadly,  but  three  r  f 
settling  such  a  balance-  -.-  ^ — .-. 
by  gold  or  by  credit. 

It  is  probable  that  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  over,  the  mill.s,  factories  and 
shops  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany  will  resume  work  with  their 
full  equipment  and  that  America  will 
be  in  a  position  to  take  freely  agatn 
the  luxuries  which  have  been  with- 
held either  from  inadequate  supply 
or  by  economies  at  home  during  the 
progre.ss  of  the  war.  While  this  fac- 
tor will  not  come  directly  into  opera- 
tion at  once,  it  will  aid  the  European 
countries  materially  in  settling  ob- 
ligations upon  which  they  may  have 
been  granted  credit  for  short  periods. 

Additional  supplies  of  gold  are  be- 
coming of  about  as  much  u.«e  to  this 
countrj-.  under  the  present  strong  or- 
ganization of  the  financial  system, 
as  Midas  found  the  yellow  metal 
when  everything  he  touched  turned 
to  gold.  With  the  gold  stock  of  the 
United  States  computed  by  the 
Treasury  on  June  1  at  only  S86.- 
000.000  less  than  two  thousand  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  with  surplus  re- 
ser\"es  in  national  banks  amounting 
to  over  S700.000.000  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral Resene  system  to  $250,000,000. 
the  banking  community  is  showing  a 
high  degree  of  self-restraint  in  re- 
fusing firmly  to  be  lured  into  specu- 
lative  movements   or   unwise   loans.- 
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No  doubt  gold  will  be  accepted  in 
payment  of  obligations  from  Europe 
if  it  is  sent,  but  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  to  adjust  the  matter  upon  the 
basis  of  credit  if  it  can  be  done. 

Ultimately  it  would  seem  that  the 
logic  of  events  must  call  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  balance  by  some 
form  of  credit.  The  obstacle  to  such 
a  settlement  is,  at  the  moment,  that 
the  American  public  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  government  securities 
of  Europe,  and  the  holders  of  sound 
American  securities  in  Europe  are 
nn^  disposed  to  let  them  go.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  situation  re- 
duces itself  to  the  legal  principle  of 
compensation,  or  set-off.  If  Ameri- 
can corporations  are  under  obliga- 
tions of  $3,000,000,000  or  more  to 
European  holders  of  their  bonds  and 
stocks,  and  Europe  owes  us  $1,000,- 
000,000,  more  or  less,  for  war  sup- 
plies, a  way  must  be  found  to  clear 
the  one  obligation  against  the  other. 
This  way  is  not  necessarily  along  the 
road  of  final  liquidation,  but  perhaps 
of  the  deposit  of  American  securities 
with  trustees  in  London  and  Paris, 
as  a  guarantee  of  credits  extended 
to  European  governments  and  cor- 
porations here,  until  those  credits 
can  be  liquidated  by  a  turn  in  the 
balance  of  trade,  or  by  the  distribu- 
tion among  the  investing  public  of 
Europe  of  the  great  amounts  of  se- 
curities which  will  be  issued  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  war.  It  is  a  practical 
problem,  to  be  settled  by  the  banker, 
according  to  his  own  banking  and 
credit  relationships  abroad,  and  the 
mere  looker-on  can  only  suggest  that 
the  usual  common  sense  and  enter- 
prise of  the  American  banker  be  em- 
ployed   in   working    it    out. 

New  York  City 


OUR    GAIN    AND    OUR 
DANGER  ' 

BY  JACOB   H.  HOLLANDER 

PROFESSOR      OF      ECONOMICS      IN      JOHNS 
HOPKINS     UNIVERSITY 

AN  international  balance  such 
as  the  United  States  is  now 
accumulating  would  be  an  im- 
possible development  in  ordinary 
times.  There  would  be  no  such  im- 
perative demand  from  abroad  for 
goods  of  which  the  United  States  has 
become  the  only  available  producer. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  would  be  making  its  accus- 
tomed heavj'  purchases  in  foreign 
markets  from  which  it  is  now  ex- 
cluded. Thus  by  selling  relatively 
less  and  by  buying  relatively  more, 
our  trade  would  approximate  its  nor- 
mal state.  Any  chronic  excess  of  ex- 
ports would  be  checked  by  the  influx 
of  gold,  the  rise  of  prices,  and  a 
stimulus  to  imports.  Any  chronic 
excess  of  imports  would  be  corrected 
by  the  efflux  of  gold,  the  fall  of  prices 
and  a  stimulus  to  imports.  These  ad- 
justments would  be  effected  thru  the 
ordinary  mechanism  of  foreign  ex- 
change and  international  invest- 
ment. 

But  these  are  not  ordinary  times. 
Driven  by  military  necessity,  Eu- 
rope is  buying  of  us,  almost  at  our 
own  terms,  vast  supplies  of  mu- 
nitions and  great  stocks  of  food.  For 
these  exports  we  are  able  to  take 
only  part  payment  in  commodities,  in 
consequence  of  the  widespread  de- 
rangements in  the  markets  from 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  buying, 
due  to  military  occupation  and  mari- 
time blockade.  Nor  can  the  debt  be 
extinguished    by    payment    in    gold, 


since  every  debtor  country  is  hoard- 
ing its  stock  of  the  precious  metal  or 
permitting  only  small  and  necessary 
amounts  to  trickle  thru. 

Finally,  our  usual  practise  of  ap- 
plying a  favorable  balance  to  the 
reduction  of  foreign  indebtedness  is 
restricted  by  the  public  control  of 
the  world's  stock  exchanges  thru  the 
fixture  of  minimum  prices,  and  by 
the  reluctance  of  foreign  investors 
to  sacrifice  their  holdings. 

The  only  course  left  open  to  the 
United  States  has  been  to  finance  its 
colossal  foreign  sales  by  credit  ac- 
counts— and  this  is  what  we  are  now 
doing.  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  early 
change  in  this  direction.  The  warring 
countries  will  continue  to  buy  the 
supplies  upon  which  they  deem  na- 
tional existence  to  depend;  they  will 
be  unable  to  make  payment  either  in 
goods  or  in  gold  or  by  cancellation 
of  existing  debts;  and  in  order  to 
continue  to  sell  our  wares  to  them 
we  must  accept  future  promises  to 
pay. 

The  immediate  effect  upon  the 
United  States  should  be  great  eco- 
nomic gain.  We  are  selling  enormous 
quantities  of  goods,  at  exceptionally 
profitable  prices,  upon  credit  terms 
that  involve  less  risk  than  do  ordi- 
nary commercial  transactions.  The 
ultimate  menace  to  the  United  States 
seems  to  lie  in  the  warped  and  fever- 
ish quality  of  war  demand.  This  in- 
volves, first,  the  over-stimulation  of 
a  limited  group  of  industries  and  the 
relative  depression  of  all  others ;  and. 
second  and  more  important,  a  trade 
expansion  based  upon  the  borrow- 
ing capacity  and  not  upon  the  pro- 
ductive etiiciency  of  the  European 
countries. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
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IN  tlu'  wulo  disrussioii  which  ha** 
l)t»t'n  jriviMi  to  rural  crt'tlits  there 
has  (lovclopod  no  disnurooniont  as 
tt)  tho  luvossity  for  additional  !»'Kif- 
lation  t»r  as  to  tho  hir^o  measure  of 
benetUs  which  will  iiuire  to  Ameri- 
can aKrii'iilture  from  the  enactment 
of  rurnl-croilit  lopislation.  So  much 
progress  have  we  nuide  that  altho 
the  rural  credits  hill  did  not  come  to 
enactment  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
Kress,  it  will  certainly  become  a  law 
at  the  next  session.  Tublic  sentiment 
is  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation, not  btvause  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  are  seeking  special 
privilege,  but  because  in  the  end  bet- 
ter farming  means  better  living. 

The  farmers  of  the  nation  are  not 
asking  to  be  given  the  use  of  public 
moneys  at  special  rates  of  interest. 
I  deny  that  the  Government  has  any 
moral  right  to  advance  public  money 
to  linance  the  industrial  operations 
of  any  class  of  its  citizens.  If  such  a 
law  were  enacted  in  the  favor  of 
farmers,  then  citizens  engaged  in 
other  occupations  would  have  a  right 
to  ask  similar  favors;  and  in  the  end 
we  would  have  the  Government  per- 
forming many  of  the  functions  which 
pertain  solely  to  the  life  of  a  private 
citizen. 

THE    F.\RMER'S   OPPORTUNITY 

But  while  the  farmers  are  not  ask- 
ing for  any  special  privilege,  and  do 
not  expect  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  put  public  funds  at 
their  disposal,  yet  they  are  asking 
that  the  laws  of  this  country  shall  be 
so  framed  that  they  can  organize  and 
use  their  collective  credit  where  they 
wish  to  use  it.  and  be  thus  enabled 
to  obtain  money  on  as  good  terms  as 
can  an  organized  community  where 
SHch  community  is  borrowing  money. 

The  nation  which  has  the  most 
highly  developed  system  of  farm 
credits  is  making  the  most  rapid  ad- 
vances in  agriculture  among  all  the 


nntion.M  of  tho  world,  while  in  our 
country  only  those  branchcH  of  farm- 
ing which  can  give  the  farmer  a  con- 
stant ca.nh  turnover  are  exi)anding  in 
proportion  to  meet  a  rapidly  growing 
demand.  The  conclu.sion  is  »»elf-evi- 
(lent.  We  must  give  our  farmers  the 
advantage  of  cheap  and  readily  avail- 
able farm  credits.  For  fifty  years  we 
have  been  depending  on  a  high  tariff 
to  stimulate  agriculture;  during  this 
period  we  have  charged  farmerH  a 
high  interest  rate,  and  today  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  deficiency  in  our 
domestic  food  supply.  Let  us  give  our 
farmers  the  necessary  tools  of  trade 
— credit  without  usury — and  Ameri- 
can industry  and  intelligence  will 
soon  make  us  the  foremost  agricul- 
tural nation  of  the  world.  Every 
branch  of  our  farming  will  then  keep 
pace  with  dairy  farming,  and  thus 
thru  all  the  years  to  come  our  farms 
will  feed  and  clothe  under  American 
standards  of  living  our  growing  pop- 
ulation. 

TWO   KINDS  OF  CREDIT 

Agricultural  credit  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  two  classes:  short 
time,  or  personal,  credit,  and  land 
mortgage,  or  long  time,  credit.  Both 
classes  are  required  in  order  to  meet 
the  credit  necessities  of  farmers;  but 
long-time  credit  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  nation.  This  kind  of 
credit  has  been  first  developed  in  oth- 
er countries,  and  will  doubtless  pre- 
cede personal  credit  in  the  United 
States. 

The  two  classes  of  credit,  however, 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  a 
banker's  standpoint.  The  Moss- 
Fletcher  bill,  framed  by  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Rural  Credits, 
seeks  to  organize  a  system  of  pure 
mortgage  banks,  limited  to  loans  on 
rural  real  estate  for  productive  pur- 
poses and  within  certain  limitations 
as  to  amounts  which  can  be  loaned  to 
any  one  persori.  The  essential  feature 


of  mnritngt  rrrdit  m  proprMied  by 
rural  credits  and  as  dtff«rtotlAUd 
from  other  inventment  banking  ii  • 
guaranty  fund  maintAined  by  Um 
hank  influing  the  land  bonda  to  insart 
the  prompt  payment  when  due  of 
both  principal  and  interest  on  the 
bond.H.  The  pr-  -—;!  security  for  tlM 
ultimate  rep;i.  of  all  liabilities 

is  the  land  values  pledged  und«r 
mortgage;  but  to  guard  against  tem- 
porary default  in  payment  by  the 
real  l>orrower.  the  mortgagor,  and 
thereby  insure  the  prompt  redemp- 
tion of  every  promise  to  pay  to  tb* 
real  lender,  the  bondholder,  the  banks 
i.ssuing  the.se  land  bonds  are  required 
to  collect  and  to  maintain  a  security 
fund  pledged  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose, which  cannot  be  diverted  to  any 
other  purpose.  This  surety  fund  ia 
re<iuired  to  bear  a  certain  Axed 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  boode 
issued. 

Personal  credit,  however,  as  uaed 
to  promote  productive  agricultural 
operations  differs  essentially  from 
commercial  credit,  and  it  is  this  point 
which  many  persons  do  not  under- 
stand, nor  the  fact  that  it  requires 
a  different  organization  in  order  to 
administer  it  efficiently.  A  banker  re- 
cently defined  the  average  comnMr- 
cial  bank  as  an  institution  wfaoee 
business  is  to  gather  together  the 
current  deposits  of  the  people  and 
amass  them  into  a  body  of  liquid  cap- 
ital that  can  be  loaned  out  to  people 
engaged  in  a  commercial  business. 
They  should  be  loaned  out  on  short- 
time  paper,  three  or  four  months* 
notes  preferably,  that  represent  the 
great  tide  of  commercial  transactions 
of  the  people. 

THE   FARMER'S   PECITIAK    NEED 

But  this  system  of  banking,  I  wish 
to  point  out,  adapts  itself  perfectly 
to  the  necessities  of  the  merchant 
and  the  manufacturer,  but  cannot 
serve  the  needs  of  the  farmer.  The 
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merchant  can  restock  his  shelves  sev- 
eral times  a  year  and  the  manufac- 
turer can  increase  at  will  the  capac- 
ity of  his  shops.  The  latter's  total 
output  is  a  question  of  operating  his 
shops  eight,  sixteen  or  twenty-four 
hours  per  day.  In  comparison,  the 
farmer's  harvest  period  is  fixed  by 
nature  and  cannot  be  hastened.  With 
grains,  fruits,  swine  and  sheep  it  is 
a  question  of  months,  while  with  im- 
portant classes  of  live  stock — for  in- 
stance cattle  and  horses — the  period 
lengthens  into  years.  Thus  while  the 
merchant  may  use  his  capital  but 
sixty  or  ninety  days  until  it  is  re- 
leased by  a  turnover  the  minimum 
period  with  the  farmer  is  six  months, 
and  this  period  may  be  extended  to 
two  or  three  years.  Therefore  the 
period  of  discount  must  be  longer  in 
agricultural  credit  than  it  is  in  com- 
mercial credit.  This  is  conceded  by 
bankers,  but  it  is  insisted  that  a  sol- 
vent loan  can  be  renewed.  If  the 
period  of  time  were  the  only  distinc- 
tion between  rural  and  commercial 
credit,  the  renewal  privilege  would 
partly  solve  the  question,  but  there 
are  other  vital  distinctions,  such  as 
the  character  of  the  security  offered 
and  the  purpose  for  which  the  loan 
is  granted. 

Briefly,  a  commercial  banker  loans 
money  only  on  property  values  which 
can  be  realized  upon  under  the  terms 
of  the  law;  a  solvent  loan  to  him  is 
one  which  is  legally  good  or  which 
can  be  collected  by  execution.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  this  kind  of  bank- 
ing, agricultural  credit  is  based  upon 


the  divine  promise  of  a  seed  time  and 
harvest.  It  undertakes  to  promote 
agricultural  operations  by"  financing 
them  and  waiting  until  the  maturity 
of  the  crop  for  repayment  of  the 
loan. 

IS   THE   SECURITY   HAZARDOUS? 

The  prudent  commercial  banker,  to 
cite  the  instance  more  clearly,  at 
once  says  that  farm  crops  depend  on 
the  elements ;  that  these  elements  are 
beyond  man's  control  and  therefore 
it  is  hazardous  to  advance  funds  on 
growing  crops  as  security.  No  man, 
of  course,  can  determine  in  advance 
that  his  harvest  will  be  a  good  one, 
but  we  know  that  the  total  gross 
value  of  one  year's  products  of  Amer- 
ican farms  is  computed  to  be  about 
$10,000,000,000,  estimated  at  farm 
values,  and  thus  human  experience 
proves  that  general  results  in  agri- 
culture are  dependable. 

I  come  from  one  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural states — Indiana.  As  a  state, 
we  have  made  large  use  of  our  col- 
lective credit  to  develop  and  improve 
our  communities.  We  have  improved 
our  roads  and  drained  our  marshes 
with  money  secured  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  which  are  being  repaid  by  the 
earning  capacity  of  our  people.  We 
may  thus  safely  attribute  the  ad- 
vanced position  of  Indiana  as  being 
in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  advan- 
tages of  cheap  credit;  but  while  the 
advantage  of  collective  credit  has 
been  extended  by  law  to  citizens  in 
their  organized  capacity,  it  has  been 
denied  to  the  citizen  in  his  individual 


capacity.  The  result  has  been  that 
while  our  communities  and  our  cities 
have  made  large  growth  and  splendid 
improvement,  the  individual  farmer 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  times.  Does  any  sane  per- 
son refuse  to  believe  that  cheap 
credit  would  have  gone  as  far  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  the  individ- 
ual as  it  has  done  for  the  com- 
munity? 

Today  the  citizens  of  my  state  are 
borrowing  millions  of  dollars  to  be 
placed  on  public  improvements  at  4Vo 
per  cent  interest.  So  the  farmers  are 
asking  that  they  shall  have  the  same 
opportunity  as  the  community,  that 
they  may  join  and  borrow  money  in 
their  own  private  interest  as  cheaply 
as  we  are  now  borrowing  it  for  pub- 
lic purposes. 

I  concede  that  the  farmers  have 
been  getting,  and  are  getting,  credit 
indirectly.  But  farmers  know  that 
this  indirect  credit  is  costing  them 
a  high  rate  of  interest,  that  they  are 
paying  more  under  this  method  than 
if  they  were  securing  credit  direct. 
It  robs  them  of  the  independence 
which  the  farmers  of  this  country 
have  a  right  to  enjoy. 

In  seeking  to  change  these  condi- 
tions, therefore,  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation, farmers  are  not  asking  for 
special  rights  as  a  class  but  for  their 
just  rights  as  citizens.  They  are  will- 
ing to  pay  what  money  is  worth  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  but  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  driven  to  the  pawn- 
brokers for  credit. 

Center  Point,   Indiana 


COOPERATION     NOT    STATE    AID 


IN  many  European  countries  farm 
mortgages  run  from  ten  to  sev- 
enty-five years  and  are  extin- 
guished by  half-yearly  instalments 
called  annuities.  In  the  United  States 
three  and  five  year  mortgages  pre- 
vail, and  the  payment  is  in  lump  at 
the  end  of  the  period.  In  Germany 
the  farmers  have  created  great  sys- 
tems of  local,  regional  and  national 
associations  bound  together  by 
unions  and  federations,  and  support- 
ed by  their  coiiperative  banks.  In  the 
Unitt'd  States  the  farmers  are  jjoorly 
organized,  while  there  is  no  rural  co- 
operative banking. 

The  object  of  the  rural  credits 
movement  at  it«  start  in  1910  was  to 
introduce  these  European  methods 
for  !ong-t«!rm  and  short-term  bor 
rowing.  They  were  entirely  fr«'t« 
from  politicH  and  the  idea  of  ir«n«rul 
Mocial  reformH.  PreMident  Tul't  and 
i'n'Midcnt  Wilson  ollhiallv  indorsed 
thetn,  and  thf  movement  hi^gun  with 
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bright  prospects  of  success.  But  it 
has  gone  wild.  Enthusiasts  have  used 
it  as  a  vehicle  for  experiments; 
worst  of  all,  for  state  aid  and  spe- 
cial privilege  for  farmers,  and  there- 
by precipitated  a  situation  so 
fraught  with  grave  consequences 
that  public  opinion  now  is  divided. 

WHAT   HAS  BEEN   DONE? 

The  United  States  Senate  passetl 
a  bill  to  estay)lish  a  bureau  for  lend- 
ing $1().()0().(»(>0  to  farmers  and  issu- 
ing (Joverrimoiit  honds  for  mortgages 
after  that  appropriation  btvame  ex- 
hausti'd.  The  Ibuise  passed  u  bill  ti> 
fstal)lish  public  land-bunks  to  issue 
bonds,  hacked  by  the  llovernment, 
for  ruising  money  for  farm  mort- 
vrages.  The  Stvn'tary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  rt-quin-.l  to  buy  $r.O.O(M>.000 
a  year  of  tbc  bondw.  The.se  bill.H 
fnih'd  to  lu'comi-  Iuwh  b»ruuH»>  (%»ii 
gri'ss  coultl  not  a^'r^e  a.s  to  dctuilH. 

In  Home  of  the  states,  however,  the 


enthusiasts  have  accomplished  their 
wishes.  In  New  York  the  state  con\t>- 
troller  is  obliged  to  act  as  trustee 
for  mortgages  used  as  collateral  for 
the  bonds  of  a  monopolistic  and 
highly-privileged  land-bank.  In  liuh 
ana  the  state  auditor  must  dis*.'haik,'o 
the  same  duty  for  rural  mortgage 
asscx'iations  and  also  appt>int  in 
spectors  for  property  ottered  on 
mortgages.  In  Wisconsin  the  state 
treasurer  must  discharge  this  duty 
for  similar  concerns,  while  the  a-; 
sessor  of  incomes  must  examine  >'av  :i 
properties.  A  similar  law  has  t^vii 
enactttl  in  Utah.  In  M 
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It  iM  ii|i|itilliiiK  to  think  hciw  fu 
thn  rra/.n  fi>r  lUMMllrnrt  rlunn  Iriflalu 
tinti  tilrruily  litin  |{i>iip  wUhout  untun 
intr  thti  I'oininoii  Hri|iiit«  of  thn  pvoplo 

UtfUlllHt  II.  Cllli'nn  ptililii*  ii' 
In  uwtiki'iii'tl  lirfmo  tlin  iirxl 
ot  ^'i>u^i^t^^ri  and  tlio  Ntat«  li'irlnln- 
tiircH,  thoi'o  IM  (liiiit{«*r  thnt  (•i>v«<rn 
iniMit  ri'rilll  will  Itr  ho  Wutlly  liivnlvvtl 
that  taApa.vrr.H  will  h»v«<  t<»  tttnmi 
htmvy  JoNNOft  mi  ilofaiiltril  ni<>rt)rHK«'it 
in  ytmrN  of  hail  t-rnpH  and  llnancial 
th'pn»»rtioni,  'I'hrn'  an*  nrarly  two 
billion  (lollarrt  of  farm  uiortuatroi*.  If 
thcfto  nil  wrrr  uhNorlx'd  liy  K*>vrrn- 
n»«'iil  and  inlm>sl  and  tax  n'du«'«'«l, 
tho  olT»H*t  wtudd  1)1'  frit  tn  many  di- 
rot'tions;  yot  nothing  Iomm  movuim  to 
b«  tho  ultimati'  hopo  of  the  <'n- 
thu.HiuMts. 


at 


TIIK  PANliKR  IN  STATK  AIP 

Stat*'  aid  is  oa.sy  to  .siiKK»'^t.  ll 
•lot's  nut  ri'tpiiro  i\  hijrh  (U'trroo  of  in- 
tt'lUvt  or  nuioh  montal  rxortion  to 
doviao  mensnn's  for  solvinjj  thf  rural 
»r«nlit,M  prol>l«>n\  by  uso  of  novrrn- 
inont  cash  or  nuiiranty.  Hut,  while 
the  eaDieat  to  su>rn:est,  it  is  the  very 
worst  romody  to  adopt,  btvauso  state 
aid  would  not  bo  distril)utod  impar- 
tially. ni>r  otMild  it  bo  accorded  with- 
out harm  in  tho  lon^  run  to  its  in- 
tomlod  bonoliciarios,  or  without  ox- 
citinjr  ill  will  and  indignation  in 
those  who  did  not  need  or  care  to  re- 
ceive it. 

The  simple  and  oidy  practical  so- 
lution of  tho  laiul-croilit  problem  is 
thru  private  bond  and  mortgage 
companies  operating  under  federal 
or  stnte  charters,  and  so  rotrulated 
by  law  that  thoir  management  would 
be  honest  and  etticient.  and  their 
stix'ks  and  bonds  safe  and  attractive 
securities  for  investors.  This  was  the 
solution  which  the  originators  of  the 
movement  had  in  mind,  and  they 
hoped  that  the  companies  would  be 
supplemented  by  associations  com- 
posed of  the  borrowers  themselves. 
These  in  Germany  are  called  latid- 
schafts.  A  land.'^choft  is  a  subdivi- 
sion of  a  state,  in  which  landowners, 
enrolled  as  members,  may  be  associ- 
ated with  tho  ricrht  to  issue  bonds 
against  their  amassed  mortgages — 
thus  substituting  collective  for  indi- 
vidual credit. 

CO-OPER.\TI\'E    CREDIT 

The  craze  for  state  aid  for  land 
•credit  has  caused  the  enthusiasts  to 
overlook  the  more  important  branch 
of  the  movement,  cooperative  credit. 
They  have  procured,  it  is  true,  the 
enactment  in  Massachusetts.  New- 
York.  Wisconsin  and  Texas  of  laws 
for  so-called  credit  unions ;  but  these 
are  merelv  savings  and  loan  six^ie- 
-ties  intended  for  poor  people.  They 
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for  an  a.««.Hociation  to  do  whutevcr 
now  may  bo  dono  by  joint  .ntock  com- 
panie.H,  whether  it  be  in  commerce, 
industry  or  finance. 

There  is  moro  cooperation  in  the 
United  State.s  than  in  any  other 
country,  but  its  development  htm 
l)oon  along  special  lines,  as  life  in- 
surance, savings  bank.s  and  building 
and  loan  associations.  Among  farm- 
ers it  is  confined  largely  to  gran- 
aries, creameries  and  fruit  market- 
ing asscKiations.  while  no  efTorta 
have  been  made  to  form  systems  or 
use  cooperative  banking.  This  ab- 
sence of  system  and  banks  is  the 
chief  defects  in  American  rural  co- 
operation. 

FINANCIAL    COOPERATION    IN 
GERMANY 

In  Germany,  where,  of  all  nations, 
agriculture  is  the  farthest  advanced, 
the  farmers  have  bound  themselves 
together  in  systems,  embracing  three 
degrees  of  organization,  thru  which 
they  conduct  not  only  their  commer- 
cial, industrial  and  financial  affairs, 
but  also  their  social  relations.  The 
first  is  the  I'>cal  group,  consisting 
either  of  one  bank  with  trading  fea- 
tures, or  of  a  bank  and  affiliated  so- 
cieties. The  second  is  the  provincial 
organization,  consisting  of  adhering 
local  groups,  a  central  bank  and  cen- 
tral associations  held  together  by  a 
union.  The  third  is  the  imperial  or- 
ganization. con.>isting  of  adhering 
central  banks  and  associations  and 
unions,  and  a  national  bank  and  na- 
tional associations  held  together  by  a 
federation. 

This  structure  rests  upon  the  local 
banks,  which  all  are  of  the  associa- 
tional  form.  That  is.  they  depend 
upon  the  collective  liability,  limited 
or  unlimited,  ot'  members  for  obtain- 
ing resources  and  as  a  guaranty  for 
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rural  population.  Since  the  reser\'e 
ser\es  not  only  as  a  guaranty,  but 
also  for  a  working  fund,  it  takes  the 
place  of  a  capital  stock.  When  ita 
size  becomes  sufficient  for  these 
poses,  the  bank  reduces  its  pr-/;i.- 
takings.  The  aim  of  a  bank  is  not 
gain,  but  to  .save  members  costs  and 
expenses  of  obtaining  loans  and  sup- 
plies. 

In  a  country  as  great  as  the 
United  States  there  is  room  for  a 
number  of  agricultural  systems,  and 
each  would  embrace  five  degrees — 
local,  regional,  state,  departmental 
organizations.  Such  systematization 
of  agriculture.  ba.<«ed  upon  kxal  co- 
operative banks,  would  enable  farm- 
ers to  utilize  all  their  stupendous 
collective  wealth  and  credit  as  n 
mobilized  resource  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  indi%ndually  and  agricul- 
ture generally.  Mutual  self-help,  or- 
ganized in  this  way.  would  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  state  aid.  pa- 
ternalism and  socialism.  It  w*>ald 
even  diminish  the  necessity-  of  farm 
mortgaging  and  borrowing  from  the 
investing  public.  So  rural  coopera- 
tive organization  is  more  impwrti^-nt 
than  the  establishment  of  land-banks 
or  bond  and  mortgage  companies, 
and  its  encouragement  is  the  chief 
purpose  of  this  movement. 

Ch'i-eland,  Ohio 
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KilwHiil  W,  Milk  of  the  I'lwllfin  nrwH 
|)M|n'r  piii'iit{rit|th  iiiitl  tht'  MMwitrtl  W, 
Itok  (»f  rral  lir«'.  Ki'W  iiumi  Iiuvo  Imjoh 
nmro  puruirruplxMl,  timde  fun  of  Mnd 
rulii'tiU'd. 

Ymir  prtH-iiiu'i'iv«««l  rmtmn  in  tpilrk- 
ly  Hliattmnl  tho  rtriil  inouM'ut  you 
moot  th«  niuii.  Tiill  ami  npan\  hv  rudi- 
aloH  virility  Ho  in  MUf««iiliin'  t<>  hin 
l\n|H«r-t»pM.  Hv  ha.H  thr  U-iui  lonk  of  tlu' 
iiinn  ill  whom  miMitality  domiiuit«.4 
appetite,  lit'  haw,  loo.  n  f«u»rK'''*tion  of 
th»'  >rr«'ut  out  of-door«  about  him.  for 
tht>ri<  i.H  a  tlitsh  of  ruddy  rtilor  in  hiit 
chiH'kf*.  and  a  littU>  .nwiuK  •'»  hi"*  move- 
monts  that  hints  of  Iomk  tountrv 
walks  and  intimate  nc(iuuintan(-«>  wiMi 
oul-iloor  .sports.  He  i».  as  a  miittor 
of  fact,  inordimitely  fond  of  jrolf  ami 
tennis. 

Mr.  Hok  is  tUty-odd  years  of  ajre. 
and  lcH>ks  younger  despite  the 
touches  of  )?ray  in  his  hair.  The 
dominant  note  in  his  facial  harmony 
is  power.  There  is  no  conscious- 
ness of  self.  He  lives  out  a  phrase  of 
his  own:  "A  man  should  take  his 
work  seriously,  but  never  himself." 
Seldom  is  the  person  of  excoedinif 
earnestness  aprccable.  Still  less  often 
is  the  exceeilinjrly  nKreenble  person 
n  thoroly  earnest  one.  Mr.  Bok* pre- 
sents that  anomaly  in  character. 

"I  am  nc^t  an  American,"  he  said, 
when  he  betian  to  talk  of  himself.  "I 
was  born  in  the  Netherlands.  My 
father  was  a  man  of  wealth  in  the  old 
country,  but  he  lost  his  fortune  and 
we  came  here.  I  was  six  years  of  age. 
My  father's  struggle  to  establish  him- 
self in  a  strange  country  was  too 
much  for  his  health,  and  he  soon 
passed  away,  leaving  my  mother,  my 
brother  and  myself.  We  lived  in 
Brooklyn,  in  a  tenement  house  of 
three  stories.  My  father  adopted 
strenuous  measures  with  my  brother 
and  myself.  As  soon  as  we  arrived 
here  he  placed  us  in  a  public  school. 
Neither  of  us  knew  a  word  of  the 
English  language.  It  was  hard,  of 
course,  but  I  see  now  that  it  was 
right. 

"The  first  money  I  ever  earned  was 
by  selling  water  to  passengers  on  the 
horse  cars  bound  to  Coney  Island,  at 
a  cent  a  glass.  I  noticed  that  at  a 
point  near  our  home,  where  they 
changed  horses,  the  passengers  used 
to  get  out  and  run  for  a  drink  of 
water  on  hot  days.  I  thought  I  could 
save  them  the  walk  and  earn  a  little 
money  by  carrying  the  water  to  the 
car.  I  filled  a  pail  with  cold  water, 
jumped  on  the  cars  and  sold  it. 

"The  other  boys  in  the  neighbor- 
hood took  it  up,  and  I  had  my  first 
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called  lemonade  nt  two  centu  a  gl«AH. 
Thi»  wnM  my  l^rst  leMon  in  fine  of  the 
basic  facts  of  succws.  To  be  huccomh- 
ful  <me  must  d<>  the  common  thinir  in 
an  uncommon  way. 

"My  father  left  us  very  poor.  .My 
mother,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
luxury  and  servants  in  the  Nether- 
lands, had  to  do  her  own  housework. 
My  brother  and  I  tried  to  help  her. 
Kvery  afternoon  when  we  came  home 
from  .school  we  helped  her  in  eve^^' 
way  we  could.  We  used  to  scrub  the 
floors  of  our  rooms  and  the  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  our  floor  once  a 
week,  and  ever>'  three  weeks  the 
whole  three  flights.  I  washed  the 
dishes  for  her.  I  learned  to  cook  and 
used  to  relieve  her  of  that  as  much 
as  I  could.  In  this  way  I  learned  what 
I  have  never  forgotten — the  fearful, 
interminable  routine  of  a  housewife's 
life." 

A  smile  here  lit  up  Mr.  Bok's  face 
as  he  said : 

"It  always  makes  me  smile  when 
some  woman,  a  reader  of  our  maga- 
zine, writes  nie  and  asks :  'What  do 
you  know  about  the  needs,  the  life  or 
the  struggles  of  poor  people — you. 
who  were  bi^rn  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
your  mouth?"  Bless  her  heart,  she 
little  knows  that  I  have  been  thrj 
it  all,  and  know  it,  hoof  and  heel.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  live  on  prac+ically 
nothing:  to  leave  the  house  stealthily 
at  night,  go  thru  the  streets  and  pick 
up  old  pieces  of  wood  because  we  had 
not  the  four  cents  to  buy  a  bundle  of 
kindling;  to  pick  up  odd  bits  of  coal: 
to  sift  the  ashes  until  my  fingers 
bled:  to  get  up  before  dawn  and  make 
the  fire;  to  have  a  horror  of  passing 
a  grocery  store  because  we  owed  the 
man  and  couldn't  pay  it ;  to  go  around 
afraid  to  stop  ';iecause  of  the  patches 
in  my  clothe*.  Know  it?  Oh.  yes.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  be  poor:  knew  it 
not  for  a  six-month,  either,  but  for 
a  number  of  years. 
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him  the  rxart  n\)i>t  wh«T«-  I 
dcred  to  him.  He  wr'He  me  a  foor- 
I)age  letter  in  rr;  '  '  ---^    - 

tere.Hlinjf  U-ttiT*" 

ing  myself  with  the  liven  of  the  peo- 
ple I  wanted  to  write  to  and  th^ 
asking  each  nome  question  about  th* 
pivotal  point  in  his  or  her  career 

"At  thirteen  I  left  school.  I  wa« 
then  in  the  grammar  grade.  I  never 
went  to  .school  again.  I  hare  hustled 
from  that  time  until  now. 

"I  went  to  work  as  an  oflkc  boy  in 
the  Western  Union  Teleirraph  Com- 
pany. Clarence  Cary,  a  friend  of  my 
father,  said  to  me:  *If  you  learn  sten- 
ography you  will  find  your  advance- 
ment will  be  more  rapid  wherever 
you  work.'  I  took  up  stenography  at 
once  in  a  night  school  and  in  a  few 
weeks  I  could  take  dictation.  Mean- 
while. I  was.  <rf«oursc.  doing  an  oAee 
boy's  work,  running  errands,  copy- 
ing letters — all  valuable  to  any  man. 
no  matter  how  high  he  ri.ses.  because 
going  thru  these  positions  he  knows 
the  possibility  of  every  position  be- 
low him.  He  has  been  there. 

"While  working  in  the  Western 
Union  and  studying  at  the  night 
school  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  the- 
ater programs  could  be  made  larger 
with  profit.  At  that  time  they  were 
single  sheets  printed  on  one  side,  like 
those  used  in  the  upper  galleries  of 
a  theater  now.  Frederic  Colver  and 
my  brother  joined  me  in  the  venture 
of  enlarging  the  programs  to  four 
sheets  and  filling  them  with  adver- 
tisements. We  did  this  for  four  the- 
aters in  BrookbTi  and  soon  cleared  a 
good  thing  out  of  it  every  week." 

The  inventor  of  the  modem  the- 
ater program !  That,  in  itself,  is  a  bit 
of  fame  which  any  business  man 
would  be  proud  to  own. 

"While  doing  thk.  we  also  got  oat 
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The  Brooklyn  Magazine,  which  we 
made  out  of  a  little  sheet  that  had 
been  the  organ  of  the  Philomathean 
Society.  We  published  in  it  the  ser- 
mons of  Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage  and 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  So  in  the 
monthly  we  published  eight  sermons 
besides  other  matter.  I  got  some  of 
the  most  notable  men  to  write  for  us 
for  nothing.  It  was  cheek.  I  was  a 
Plymouth  Church  boy  and  Mr.  Beech- 
er helped  me  as  much  as  he  could.  We 
ran  the  magazine  for  two  years  and 
sold  it  at  a  profit. 

"I  was  not  seventeen  and  my 
friend,  Clarence  Cary,  asked  me  what 
I  thought,  I  would  like  to  do  since  I 
had  learned  stenography.  I  said  I 
should  like  to  be  in  some  work  that 
would  throw  me  among  books.  He  in- 
troduced me  to  Henry  Holt,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  I  became  his  stenog- 
rapher. I  remained  there  for  a  year. 
Then  an  opportunity  came  for  me  to 
go  with  Scribners'  as  stenographer. 
After  four  years  I  was  promoted  to 
do  advertising  writing,  something  I 
always  liked.  I  prefer  writing  an  ad- 
vertisement today  to  an  editorial. 
Business  always  appeals  to  me.  I  re- 
mained with  Scribners'  for  seven 
years.  During  this  time  my  brother 
and  I  started  the  Bok  Syndicate 
Press. 

"In  the  development  of  the  Bok 
Syndicate  Press  I  did  that  of  which 
I  am  not  proud.  I  conceived  the  idea 
of  getting  forty  celebrated  women  to 
write  a  letter  apiece  for  the  service. 
I  wrote  to  editors  thruout  the  coun- 
try telling  them  of  my  plan,  saying 
that  if  they  published  these  letters 
women  would  read  the  paper  and  that 
would  bring  advertising,  and  added 
that  I  must  have  good  rates  to  get 
good  service,  for  these  women  must 
be  well  paid.  It  was  a  heavy  con- 
tract. 

"The  editors  liked  the  plan,  and 
were  liberal  enough  to  justify  me  in 
securing  articles  from  almost  every 
famous  woman  living  at  that  time.  I 
.secured  a  weekly  New  York  letter 
from  a  writer  called  'Bab',  who  was 
very  popular  at  that  time.  Then  the 
editors  began  writing  me:  'Your  own 
letter,  the  weekly  letter  from  cele- 
brated women,  and  Bab's  give  us  half 
a  page  a  week.  Can't  you  give  us 
three  columns  more,  so  that  we  can 
make  a  whole  page  devoted  to 
women?'  I  wrote  that  I  could  not.  I 
would  furnish  the  three  and  they 
rmist  provide  any  further  material. 
Thoy  did,  and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  the  present  woman's  page  that  all 
ncwsfjapors  now  conduct  a  product 
of  which  I  confj'ss  I  am  not  very 
|)rou(l.  But  it  familiarized  mo  with 
women's  ru'eds,  and  was  preparatory, 
again,  for  my  future  work. 

"The  weekly  literury  lettrr  of  the 


Bok  Syndicate  Press  I  signed  by  my 
brother's  name,  William  Bok,  to  pre- 
vent any  embarrassment  to-  my  em- 
ployer, the  Scribners.  Mr.  Cyrus 
Curtis,  the  publisher  of  The  Ladies' 
Home  Jotirnal,  was  a  reader  of  this 
letter  of  mine  in  the  newspapers,  and 
he  found  out  who  wrote  it. 

"Mr.  Curtis  called  upon  me  and 
said  that  his  magazine  was  being  ed- 
ited by  his  wife,  but  that,  as  they  had 
a  little  daughter,  who  was  growing 
up  and  needed  more  of  her  mother's 
care,  she  had  no  longer  the  time  nec- 
essary to  be  given  to  the  magazine. 
He  asked  me  if  I  knew  any  young 
man  whom  I  could  get  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

"I  said  I  did  not.     He  smiled. 

"  'How  about  you?'  he  said. 

"I  asked  for  a  few  days  to  con- 
sider. I  asked  my  friends  what  they 
thought.  Every  one  of  them  said  that 
I  would  be  buried  alive  in  Philadel- 
phia. Not  a  friend  encouraged  me. 
But  that  is  all  nonsense,  you  know, 
about  a  man  burying  himself  any- 
where. If  he's  got  it  in  him,  it'll  come 
out  in  Phildelphia  as  well  as  in  New 
York.  I  decided  to  go.  That  was 
twenty-four  years  ago. 

"And  that,"  said  Mr.  Bok,  with  a 
smile,  "is  all." 

I  asked  him  to  tell  me  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  magazine. 

"You  know,"  he  said  earnestly, 
"folks  have  a  very  complimentary 
way  of  saying  that  I  'made  The  La- 
dies' Home  Journal.'  And  I  have 
heard  some  of  Mr.  Curtis'  best 
friends  say  this.  They  forget  that  in 
such  an  erroneous  statement  they  do 
an  injustice  to  Mr.  Curtis.  The  basis 
of  the  present  success  of  the  maga- 
zine was  laid  when  I  came  to  it.  It 
already  had  a  circulation  of  450,000 
copies.  It  was  for  me  to  build  it  up 
from  that  point.  And  that,"  Mr.  Bok 
said  it  so  simply  that  one  would  think 
it  had  been  the  mere  turning  over  of 
a  hand,  "is  what  I  have  tried  to  do. 
Mr.  Curtis  put  the  job  up  to  me,  and 
it  was  for  me  to  make  good." 

"It  is  said  that  every  man  who 
writes  does  so  with  his  eye  on  one 
woman  who  shall  read  what  he 
writes.  Do  you  edit  the  magazine  in 
that  way,  with  one  woman  in  view?" 
I  asked. 

"Yes.  For  twenty-one  years  I  have 
edited  the  magazine  with  one  wonum 
in  view.  I  have  never  met  her,  but  a 
year  or  two  after  T  became  editor  Mr. 
Curtis  and  1  made  ji  tour  of  the  small 
er  cities  to  study  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.  In  one  city,  a  snuill 
city  I  will  not  iii.-ntion  the  name  be- 
cause Home  one  tn  trht  know  I  saw  a 
woman  who  seemed  to  me  by  her 
dress  aiul  numners,  and  in  everv  wav. 
to  be  typical  of  (li«  best  .Ametunn 
wotiumhood    I  saw  her  ftt  church  and 


at  a  concert  with  her  husband  and 
children.  I  passed  her  home  and  saw 
about  it  the  same  air  of  typical  'home- 
ness'  and  refinement  I  had  noted  in 
her.  'That  woman,'  I  said  to  myself, 
'is  the  woman  I  shall  have  in  view  in 
editing  the  magazine.' 

"I  made  inquiries  and  found  she 
did  not  read  the  magazine.  Two  years 
later  I  saw  her  name  on  the  subscrip- 
tion list.  A  few  years  later  I  received 
a  letter  from  her  telling  me  how  the 
magazine  had  helped  her  in  her  home 
and  with  her  family.  That  woman 
will  never  know  how  gratifying  was 
her  letter,  for  I  merely  wrote  her  an 
ordinary  letter  of  thanks." 

Of  his  life  apart  from  his  work  Mr. 
Bok  is  absolutely  close-mouthed. 

"I  am  married,"  he  replied,  "have 
been  married  for  seventeen  years. 
We  have  two  children — boys.  That's 
all." 

"Mrs.  Bok  is  the  little  girl  that  was 
growing  up  so  fast  that  she  needed 
more  of  her  mother's  attention  when 
you  took  charge  of  the  magazine,"  I 
said.  "In  other  words,  you  married 
Miss  Curtis,  didn't  you?" 

He  smiled  assent. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  man  who. 
as  editor  of  a  magazine  which  ex- 
tends its  influence  into  three  million 
homes,  is  practically  a  lay  preacher 
to  the  largest  congregation  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  impossible  to  es- 
timate this  one  man's  power  in 
American  home  lift^,  or  the  tremen- 
dous range  of  his  appeal.  What  of  his 
character?  What  of  his  philosophy  of 
life? 

He  thumped  his  big-knuckled  fist : 

"Behind  every  story  of  success  is 
a  story  of  hard  work  and  self  denial." 
he  said. 

And  Edward  Bok  works.  He  has 
worked — worked  since  he  was  thir- 
teen, and  he  works  today.  But  he 
loves  his  work,  and  there  is  the  se- 
cret of  his  success.  He  lives  his  own 
favorite  maxim:  "Work  for  work's 
sake,  and  the  rest,  the  money  pi\rt. 
will  take  care  of  itself." 

"How  can  the  average  man  suc- 
ceed?" I  asked  further. 

"If  he  lacks  initiative,  if  he  is  n  >t 
a  leader  among  men- -and  few  are-  - 
then  let  him  do  the  common  thing  in 
an  unconunon  way." 

Here  is  his  final  statement.  It  came 
like  a  thunderl>olt.  His  face  alnuwt 
flushed  with  anger  as  he  spoke: 

"Once  and   for  all.  '  '  'it 

clear  that  I  don't  und<  >. 

No  man  does  or  can.  The  m*n  who 
claims   to   uiu)>  !    them    i«    mn 

iiliot.  It  is  not  »,..».*  to  n\an  to  un- 
ilerstanil     woman,    any     more    tHwn 
wtunan  umlerKtamls  man.  The 
will    alwavs    \\e    a  'V    to     ea   'i 

other ;  it   u  11  •»!>  I"  '  " 
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IN  I  III'  »mt«'|iImm«"«'  It' 
•  I'litiv  Iti  WuHlilntftoii 
l>y  thi'  jiirv  nf  ttwiird 
4if  (ht<  (i«Mir^ii  Wttnliliigtoii 
Mi'inoriiil  ANMM'Intliin  of 
41  tli'.Hiwn  liy  a  t\nu  of  N«'W 
V»nk  iinhitivtN,  lh«'  rul 
iniiuitloii  of  ui)  I'lTnrt 
whirh  ln'jriin  f«»ur  yoarH 
ityo  hurt  iiractirallv  Ikmmi 
riuu'hrd.  It  will  not  In- 
fully  at't-i>ii)|ili.Mhi'<l  until 
th»»  l»uilili?«K  is  «>r<vt«'«l, 
hut  with  th«'  arri'ptaui'o  of 
tlu»  tU'.si^Mi  and  tho  fact 
that  t\>nKroj*s  has  alroady 
nunlo  a  Ki"J»iit  of  tho  sitf 
for  thi>  .strui'turt'.  thr  fu 
turo  looks  hritrht  f«»r  tht« 
<M»rly  coniplotitui  of  the 
irrt»nt  work. 

Tho  site  solwtod  is  that 
part  of  Washington  Mall 
known  as  Armory  Stjuare, 
iind  is  vaUu'd  at  half  n 
million  ih>llars.  It  was  for- 
morly  oooupiod  by  the 
I'onnsylvania  Stati»>n,  atui  is  al»«uit 
mithvay  botwtUMi  tho  Capitol  and  the 
Washington  Monument.  At  one  end 
<if  the  Mall  fjniiijr  the  Capitol  will 
be  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  for  which 
the  foundations  are  now  beinpr  laid. 

The  Ceor>re  Wnshinjrton  .Memorial 
■will  add  another  jrreat  buililinjr  to  the 
national  capital,  which  has  witnessed 
the  erection  of  so  many  architectur- 
ally majrnificent  structures  within 
the  last  few  years.  This  new  build- 
ing will  cost,  it  is  estimated,  about 
:f2.000.000.  It  will  be  :U)0  feet  in 
len^rth  by  850  feet  deep,  and  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  facade 
will  be  the  sixteen  lofty  Ionic  col- 
umns. These  columns  will  be  forty- 
eight  feet  hijrh  and  they  will  proba- 
bly be  of  white  marble  or  granite. 
Over  the  columns  inscribed  in  large 
letters  will  be  these  two  sentences: 
"Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  God." 

The  architect's  drawings  depict  a 
fine  Colonial  building,  with  pillared 
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front,  and  s(juarf  ground  plan.  The 
nuiin  interior  feature  will  be  the 
great  auditorium,  seating  fiOOO  peo- 
ple. artisticall\  arranged  in  the  form 
of  an  ellipse,  with  the  stage  at  one 
end,  and  a  deep  balcony  encircling 
the  whole. 

The  archittvts  state  that,  with  the 
possible  e.xception  of  the  Mormon 
Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City,  this  Wash- 
ington Memorial  will  be  the  first  big 
building  in  the  country  in  which  the 
audience  will  be  seated  in  accordance 
with  the  modern  theory  of  acoustics. 

It  was  the  fear  that  another  great 
meeting  place  would  be  constructed 
in  which  there  would  be  "deaf  spots," 
or  in  which  the  speaker's  voice  would 
not  be  hearil  by  a  large  part  of  the 
audience,  that  led  the  architects  to 
call  in  the  services  of  Professor  Wal- 
lace C.  Sabine  of  Harvard,  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
acoustics.  As  a  result,  the  elliptical 
plan  for  the  auditorium  was  adopted. 

The  theory,  as  Professor  Sabine 
explains  it,  is  that  there  is  a  "line  of 
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gallery  will  iit^at  2000  and 

t)  .  H  will  be  wide 

enough    to -.ate   the   entire 

seating  capacity  of  the  gallery  at  one 
time.  Around  the  hiden  will  be  seren 
smaller  auditoriumii.  accommodating 
from  2.'>0  to  1000  perwonn.  each  one 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  main 
auditorium,  so  that  .wveral 
tions  may  he  in  progress  at  t(..  .-«*.. e 
time.  A  dining  room  on  the  second 
floor  will  accommodate  600.  The  niain 
auditorium  will  be  270  feet  in  length 
by  200  feet  wide. 

The  memorial  is  intended  to  be  the 
headquarters  for  all  the  large  con- 
ventions in  Wa-'^  •  "'on,  and  the  au- 
ditorium will  b.  enough  for  the 
inaugural  ball,  if  that  is  held  again. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  planning  the  building  was 
to  make  it.  not  only  a  fitting  memo- 
rial to  the  first  President  and  his  in- 
terest in  higher  education  in  Amer- 
ica, but  also  to  establi.sh  it  as  a  na- 
tional    headquarters     for    patriotic, 
scientific,   educational,   li*  art, 

medical  and  similar  orga;.. ......  ns  in 

the  L'nited  States. 
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Correspondence    Courses    for 
Convicts 

In  the  California  State  Prison  at  San 
Quentin  it  is  now  possible  for  the  con- 
victs to  receive  instruction  by  mail,  thru 
correspondence  courses  conducted  by 
the  extension  division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Just  what  it  means 
to  prisoners  to  have  this  opportunity 
can  hardly  be  realized  by  those  who 
have  not  studied  penitentiary  conditions 
in  less  advanced  states;  but  its  results 
are  twofold:  it  affords  a  welcome  relief 
to  the  a\vful  monotony  of  prison  rou- 
tine; it  enables  men  who  enter  the 
prison  as  ignorant  and  incompetent 
ne'er-do-wells  to  emerge  with  an  edu- 
cation that  will  fit  them  for  a  respected 
position  in  life. 

This  reform  was  instituted  recently 
under  the  direction  of  Warden  J.  A. 
Johnston,  a  young  man  for  the  respon- 
sible position  he  holds,  and  a  man  of 
humane  instincts  and  enlightened  views. 

"To  talk  about  our  educational  work 
in  the  prison  is  to  run  the  risk  now 
and  then  of  a  sneer  from  those  who 
think  that  all  men  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  are  smart 
rascals  and  that  no  time 
should  be  wasted  making 
them  any  smarter,"  says 
Warden  Johnston.  "Of 
course  there  are  a  great 
many  smart  men  in  prison 
— some  of  them  too  smart 
— men  clever  but  not  wise. 
But  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
that  there  are  a  great  many 
men  in  prison  who  are  ig- 
norant, untaught  and  with- 
out any  moral  training. 

"It  is  a  crime  against 
the  criminal  to  put  one 
of  the  latter  class  into 
this  state  institution  and 
let  him  stay  here  for  years 
under  the  state's  charge, 
and  then  leave  as  he 
entered — ignorant  and  illit- 
erate. We  cannot  believe 
that  we  are  doing  our  full 
duty  to  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  if  we  allow  them 
to  stagnate.  We  are  trying 
to  lift  them  up  and,  next  to 
bodily  health,  mental  stim- 
ulus is  the  best  agency  to 
rai.se   moral    standards." 

Upon  entering  the  peni- 
tentiary the  prisoner  is  ex- 
amined a.s  to  his  physical 
condition  by  u  dentist,  an 
oculist  and  u  physician.  Af- 
ter thiw,  the  director  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  chaplain 
examine  him  quite  as  care- 
fully to  HMcertain  bi.s  men- 
tal and  tnorai  HtutuH  It  is 
for  the  benefit  <tf  thone  who 
hav«i  th«'  orrlinary  grutnrniir 
■fhodi  or  hii.fh  hi-IiooI  «m|ii 
callnn    Ihut    the    .Mtalv    Uni 
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versity,  cooperates  by  correspond- 
ence courses.  Agriculture  is  taught 
by  no  less  than  thirty-two  courses, 
which  deal  with  the  scientific  meth- 
ods of  raising  such  staples  as  beans, 
potatoes,  onions  and  fruit,  and  such 
western  products  as  alfalfa,  olives, 
figs,  dates  and  other  semi-trop- 
ical fruits.  Dairying,  poultry  raising 
and  swine  husbandry  are  particularly 
popular  courses.  Classes  in  shop  arith- 
metic, commercial  arithmetic,  stenog- 
raphy, English  and  Spanish  appeal  to 
the  various  types  of  prisoners,  and  may 
lead  to  their  obtaining  good  positions 
directly  after  their  release. 

Every  third  Saturday  the  correspond- 
ence work  is  supplemented  by  a  lecture 
delivered  by  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  University  of  California.  The 
energy  and  enthusiasm  shown  by  the 
men  even  tho  they  have  worked  hard 
all  day  in  the  prison  shops  and  are  pre- 
sumably tired,  indicate  that  they  appre- 
ciate the  chance  to  "make  good,"  and 
the  results  from  a  moral  as  well  as 
a  mental  standpoint  are  excellent. 


Soft  Pedal  Week 

"Soft  Pedal"  week  is  an  innovation 
which  followed  "Clean-Up"  week  in 
Toledo.  Its  object  is  the  suppression  of 
unnecessary^  noises.  The  Civic  Club  is 
responsible  for  this  observance  and 
hopes  as  a  result  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  local  ordinances  which  shall 
permanently  do  away  with  those  noises 
which  the  club  deems  unnecessary. 
Leading  the  list  is  the  blowing  of  fac- 
tory whistles  for  two  or  three  minutes 
early  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  time 
when  this  practise  might  have  been  de- 
sirable, for  employees  lived  near  the  fac- 
tories and  the  whistle  called  them  to 
work.  But  now  conditions  have  entirely 
changed.  Next  on  the  proscribed  list 
come  church  bells.  People  no  longer  de- 
pend upon  them,  but  consult  their  own 
clocks  and  watches. 

Following  these  two  most  unnecessary 
noises  are  the  frequent  and  ofttimes  un- 
needed  squawks  of  auto  horns,  the  yells 
of  the  street  hawkers,  the  shrill  shouts 
of  the  newsboys,  clatter  of  milkmen, 
loud  and  unnecessary  conversation  be- 
tween ashmen,  delivery 
men,  icemen  and  street 
loungers ;  barking  dogs, 
yowling  cats,  squeaking 
trolley  wheels,  the  steam 
piano,  the  wheezy  hand- 
organ  and  several  dozen 
other  forms  of  unnecessary* 
noises,  all  of  which  have 
come  under  the  ban  tern 
porarily  and,  Toledo  hopes, 
permanently. 


WAKI'K 
III    rutoo    tt 
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The   Polymuriel 

A  man  can  wear  a  suit 
700  times.  If  a  woman  can 
wear  a  dress  100  times  she 
is  unusually  lucky.  Why 
the  difference?  Over  this 
question  Mrs.  Mildred  John- 
ston Landone,  a  New  York 
woman  who  evidently  has 
ideas,  has  been  ponder- 
ing many  years  until  she 
is  finally  in  a  position 
to  offer  to  as  a  sat- 

isfactory'    ;  n     of     the 

problem — the  Polymuriel. 

Just  what  the  f  '  :  iel 
is  no  one  is  yet  ,  ^  -,ts.l 
to    know.    "A    st«nd«rUi>a 

■1  of  dress,  a  gxnvn  suit- 

i-      for     every      fui\vtiv»n. 

the  best  of  a  woman's  warU- 

'h*.    and    an    tde«,    not    m 

.  .x),"  the**!  Htn  **nn*  \.\t 
I  he   terms  t- 

itriitator  iU ^.  .,    i...  to 

b*9  more  exuct.  it  ia  k  un#- 
t'uie  dress.  >»  ■'■•*.\ 

aWllt,     llH*.-***  A 

normal     \>  ^-'Is 

and    e«:iil>     n  «4( 

tuna.  Ita  *l»v. ,-  .:-a>  "W 
lonif  ur  short.  Us  n«^A  Kgrli 
or  low.  m»  th«  vHVAAKui  «k^ 


Joly  6.  lOlB 


TNI    INI'KriNDINT 


Polly 


mnittU,  lU  wenroi    iiihY  rhoiiao  h«r  own 
tiialtiilnln    nit*l    nvaii    luitkci    it     I 
Ami    nlwnya    it    la    oalhottrally    >...^ 
truly    fpiiilitiiiu,    aittl    Ihorulv    mmforl 
mIiIc    It  loiuln  tfiuro  ami  >' 
th«   fnt    Intly    iiiititliiir    fm     > 
nnil  It  iM  l>m-iiiniit|f  to  ovory  on 
or   Mutlnl,   l>l|r  or   llltlp.   oltl  oi 
fnt   or   (hill    lif'iitii  ifiil   Ml    UL>t\ . 
ur  h«n. 

Oin<   of 
Inrlty    i«   ii  ; 

Jn|wiii>iie  ouatumti,  ciin  bo  worn  arniinn 
nflur  M0tin.  *^'  t  thnt  It  iirotnitla  to 
ninot  thr  •>  i'.  wliintH  of  fnMhioii 

not  tvvn  ItH  lionntril  mlnptnMllty  rouM 
Ntiiixl  thnt  Htrnln  but  It  ititomlit  to  itr« 
llio  fiifihioM  mill  trow  from  ii  t««m|>orMiy 
fml  Into  tin  cttabliNhotl  ntylo. 

Mrit.  Liimlotio'ii  nn'tho«|  of  tWiilintr  thr 
onp  iIonIkh  Ix'Ht  Hiiito«l  to  the  prm-tirnl 
(liMiiumlM  of  hor  lirrain  ami  to  thr  m«««il)« 
of  I  ho  mo!«t  wonii'M  \vai«  »>xhauMtiv«'  Shi« 
olTtMod  «  $l.'>t>  i-Mi«h  prito  for  th«»  b«'nt 
liosi^n  Hmi  thn-w  tho  i-onti'r«t  <>pi«Ti  to 
any  ono  who  carcil  to  compt'ttv  Throe 
thouMimi  wonuMj  diil  And  thoi«r  con- 
tentiint.s  ropivsiMitoil  all  i-lns!»os  ami  all 
deffrvca  of  prolV,«>n>ual  skill.  Nearly 
half  of  thoni  ranio  from  New  York 
■tata,  about  a  *|uart(<r  from  tho  middle 
Waat,  and  ten  per  leiit  from  New  Knir- 
land.  "In  one  nuiil  1  jjt^t  dosijrns  from 
Hawaii  and  Monte  Carlo."  saiil  Mrs. 
l.atuione.  ".\nd  we've  seriously  tried 
that  is,  the  committee  of  award  ami  1 
to  choose  as  the  pi>lymuriel  a  desijrn 
that  nuH»ts  the  needs  su^>rt'-"<te*l  by  all 
these  others  " 

Miss      Jessie      Rose- 

tield.     n     younp     New 

York    artist,    won     the 

priie  for  oreatintr  the 
successful      polymuriel. 

"It's  just  an  idea  of  a 

general       one-piece 

dress,  which  every  one 

can  modify  to  suit  her 

own     uses,"    saiil     she. 

"No,   it's   not  at   all   a 

nurse's  uniform  idea — 

no     more     than     men's 

suits  are  uniforms.  It's 

simply    a    standard    of 

di-ess.  And  it  sroes  way 

ahead     of     the     men's, 

too.    because    it    is    so 

much   more   adaptable. 

Wait  till  you  see  it." 
And    that    indeed    is 

the  beginning  and  end 

of  all  discussion  of  the 

polymuriel.  Women  all 

over    the    country    are 

waiting  to  see  it.  re- 
straining their  prover- 
bial   curiosity    as    best 

they  may.  and  plan- 
ning to  wear  the  poly- 
muriel for  shopping  or 

dances    next    fall,    for 

tennis      this      summer 

perhaps,   and   certainly 

for  housework  the  year 

round. 

Mrs.  Landone's  plans 

for  it  includes  a  refor- 
mation in  manufacture 

as  well  as  in  dress.  To 

have      the      poljTnuriel 


A    roWKR   UOVHK   AND   TIIK  SOURCK  Or   ITIt   VOWEK 


made  cooperatively  by  ifroupii  of  wom- 
en, who  join  forces  for  the  work  b«- 
cau.HO  they  want  to  ilo  it,  in  her  ideal.  "I 
Hhould  like  to  xee  the  work  jfiven  to 
those  who  are  m  need  of  it  and  to 
whom  it  wouUI  do  the  most  giKMl,"  she 
says.  "I  should  like  to  see  the  work  ex- 
ecuted under  conditions  compatible 
with  the  needs  of  the  workers";  and 
ultimately  "I  should  like  to  see  the 
prv)fits  accruing  from  such  an  under- 
taking used  primar- 
ily to  aboli.sh  child 
labor." 


It 


"tc  out  600  borw- 
;.ow»r  hocuM  Two 
«    <  .-  '    by    a 
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,t  th« 
and 
the 
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IS  THIS  THE  POLYMURIEL? 
Can  >-ou  iniajrine  this  dres*  adapted 
to  all  occasions?  Suppose  the  vari- 
ous gruimpes.  sleeves  and  pockets 
were  taken  off  and  put  on  as  cus- 
tom or  convenience  sugsested. 
would  your  dress  always  be  suit- 
y.ble?  The  polymuriel  claims  to 
meet  this  test.  What  do  you  think  ? 


"The  Water  That 

Has  Passed" 
The  old  refrain, 
"You  Can  Never  Turn 
the  Wheels  With  the 
Water  That  Has 
Pa.>ised,"  is  put  out  of 
commission  by  many 
hvilro-electric  develop- 
ments, especially  in  the 
InteiTnountain  region, 
where  in  a  number 
of  canyons  the  water 
which  has  turned 
wheels  at  some  power 
house  on  the  canyon 
torrent,  perhaps  u  p 
near  the  divide,  is 
again  turning  wheels 
at  other  power  houses 
farther  down.  Two, 
three  or  four  such  suc- 
ceeding developments 
of  power  by  the  same 
stream  are  not  uncom- 
mon, often  within  a 
few  miles. 

A  typical  case  is 
shown  in  Mill  Creek 
Canyon  in  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  in  U  t  a  h. 
Four  miles  up  that 
canyon  the  stream, 
small  enough  at  any 
point  to  be  easily 
jumped  over,  but  com- 
ing in  a  furious  rush 
^^•ith  a  broken  headway 


of  HOO  feet,  !■  * 

(Miwcr  at  a  •«< 

milf>«i    below    that 

thirty-inch   •i')—.. 

steeply     di 

worked    arroitii    gulch««    and    round 

sides   of   Rtufiendous    mountair  ■     :> 

ing — a  mile  farther — on  the 

an  aim-  "^    . 

above  u;  :■  .• 

2000  ho r»e- power. 

That  is  one  of  the  --'...i'.'.--  •  -"< 
harneased  to  work  in  th<'  r»gi"n 
the  Bear  River,  running  from  Utah  into 
Idaho  and  doubling  back  into  Utah 
again,  a  rushing  headlonf?  torrent,  are 
five  great  power  plants  within  a  few 
miles  and  two  others  are  planned  and 
will  be  built  at  once.  The  total  horse- 
power developed  is  132,000. 

It  is  .''Uch  utilisation  of  water  p<jwer 
as  this  that  has  made  practicable  and 
temptingly  economical  an  electrification 
of  great  trunk  railroads  such  as  haa 
never  yet  been  considered  feasible  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country*.  The  Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad, 
now  extended  to  Puget  Sound,  i.s  string- 
ing electric  wires  along  the  450  mile*  of 
its  tracks  between  the  Rockies  and  the 
Sierras,  and  giant  electric  locomotiTea 
are  ready  to  haul  passengers  and 
freight  across  the  wicked  grades  of  that 
country. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
has  appropriated  eight  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  electrical  equip- 
ment of  its  road  from  Salt  Lake  City 
over  Soldier's  Summit  and  Tenneasee 
Pass  into  Colorado — 160  miles. 

Both  of  these  introductions  of  elec- 
tric current  for  heavy  traction  are  over 
country  that  has  taxed  the  efforts  of 
the  steam  locomotive  to  its  highest  ca- 
pacity. The  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  track 
crosses  the  Belt  Mountains  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  5T6S  feet;  the  Rockies  at  6350 
feet;  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  at 
4200  feet:  and  the  Cascades  at  3010 
feet.  On  the  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  R.  it  has 
always  required  four  of  the  heaviest 
mountain  locomotives  to  haul  the  thru 
passenger  trains  over  Soldier's  Sommit. 
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"Welcome  To  Camp  B.V.  D." 

FIRST  they  named  it  ''Camp  Comfort,''  but  they've 
changed  it  to  "Camp  B.V.  D. ",  because  nothing 
calls  up  the  thought  of  Summer  Comfort  so  instantly 
as  B.V.  D.  It's  the  Underwear  of  red-blooded, 
right-living  men  who  find  clean  fun  in  keen    sport. 

You — welcome  to  Camp  B.V.  D.  even  though  you're  desk-bound 
and  town-chained!  Wear  it,  and  be  cool  and  comfortable  all 
summer  long.  It  won't  bind  or  irritate.  It  lets  the  air  at 
your  body.  It  wears  long  and  washes  fine.  You  are  sure  of 
its  quality  of  material,  integrity  of  make  and  true-to-size  fit. 

On  emery  B.V.  D.  Undergarment  is  seiveJ  This  Re  J  tVo'ven  l^bel 
B.V.D.     Union    Suits  '*'^P^...r.9R..T.^1^   '     B.V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under- 


(Pat.  U.S.A.  4-30-07) 
$1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00, 
$3.00  and  $5.00  the  Suit. 


B.YD. 


shirts  and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  50c.,  7Sc.,  $1.00, 
and    $1.50    the  Garment. 


BEST  RETAj  L  TRADE_^ 

{Tradt  Mart  Rtg,  U.S.  Pat.  Ojf.  and  ftrtlgn  Lountrui) 

Firmly  insist  upon   seeing   this   label  and  firmhi 
refuse  to  take  any  Athletic  Underwear  without  it. 

The  B.V.  D.    Company^  New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency,  66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 


AUTHORS 

Have  you  manuscript  cnpy,  not  less  than  25,000 
wiinlsi,  jdii  intend  for  1HI()K  isMie''  We  will 
c:i:'ellilly  rear!  sanie,  gratm,  if  fiirwardril,  with 
virw    ol    caimal    investment    in    niatiiil'.icture,    ail- 

vri  li^iiii^     iMil    ripliilliiii;,    cliitli    liiiiiling-i. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO..  Inc. 
61   Court  Street,    Boiton,  Maa«. 
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OUR  SOUTHERN  NEIGHBORS 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  a  time  when 
South  America  offers  the  one  solution 
fo'-  certain  distressing:  commercial  con- 
ditions so  little  accurate  information  is 
available  regrarding'  the  great  continent. 

What  really  amounts  to  a  Baedeker 
of  the  South  American  republics  has 
recently  been  compiled  by  W.  A.  Hirst 
and  published  under  the  name  of  .4 
dnide  to  South  America.  This  work  is 
.  oncise  and  unlike  Baedeker  in  that  it 
gives  little  that  will  interest  the  sight- 
seers and  much  of  service  to  the  trav- 
eler and  business  man.  The  author  pro- 
vides a  historical  outline  of  each  coun- 
try, gives  its  chief  products,  cities  and 
lines  of  transportation  with  a  brief 
word  for  art  and  letters.  There  is  a 
map  of  each  republic  with  the  lines  of 
communication  outlined  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  must  be  remarked  that  at 
least  one  of  these  maps  shows  a  direct 
error.  On  the  map  of  Venezuela  there 
is  a  railroad  shown  from  Encontrados 
to  Cucuta  in  Colombia.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  road  extends  only  from  En- 
contrados to  La  Uraca,  a  distance  of 
about  eighty-five  miles,  and  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  short  of  Cucuta. 

In  writing  of  The  Plateau  Peoples  of 
South  America,  Alexander  A.  Adams 
falls  into  a  deplorable  and  common 
error.  He  speaks  of  "the  negro  repub- 
lics of  San  Domingo  and  Haiti,"  appar- 
ently wholly  unaware  that  while  Haiti 
is  indeed  a  "negro  republic"  of  the 
blackest  and  most  terrible  order,  San 
Domingo  shows  in  her  people  no  negro 
blood  at  all,  but  simply  that  mixture  of 
Indian  and  Spanish  that  obtains  fn.>m 
Mexico  to  the  Straits.  Otherwise  the 
book  is  mildly  interesting  and  super- 
ficially  informative. 

.\    Ouido    to   SoatK    A>i" ■■•     '"     ^V       V      ''    -,t. 

The   Macniillan   Co.   $i  j 

0/     South    Americu,     In       \         i  .    i^ 

K.    I'.  Dutton  &  Co.  *l.;;i>. 

A    PATHOLOGY    OF   TEUTONISM 

The  curious  lierntan  cult  of  the  State, 
which  seems  to  be  generally  consideret! 
"accessory  before  the  tact"  in  respect 
■  the  recent  events  in  Europe,  has  been 
uaccd  during  the  last  few  iiioitth^  to 
many  source.s.  Hy  variou.s  writer*  it  \* 
a   n  ilifil       til        I  ■  1 1,       Tr  o. 

N  ut/^.sche,  the  Ka.   .    .  .;ie  Nav>    i^-c, 

I.  'uirck,  Houston  i'haiuberlain.  Kr»ii- 
t-iuk  the  (ireat,  Hetfvl  Mnd  .Vlephivti^ 
pheles     Prvifeitjiur   D*"^^»*^     i"    f"'    i*'.«?i»| 

Ithouirhtful  Htudv  of  > 

,,/;■.-  t 

!'■  ■     '■     i'    -         ,■  ■-- 

ntanuel    Kant.    While    Krviwh 

e    iMMtiiii     l&eii 

No    t<rtnei|»W  ttl 

ilivulual    "rlirhU"    at  U    IM 
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wiirtti  of  Hi'tliin  mill  (i«|M)rl(ihc«.  Kmil 
Br|ittin((i«l  (ho  iiiMlorlnl  unlvrraa  tfuV- 
t'liitiil  tiy  liiflotlttlci  iiMlkiial  law  fnim 
tlid   "rval"   i>r    muI  wniM    Mrtierv 

nlmir  llio  |>«)iat>ital.- ,  ■■■■htil  (>»|iaiitl  In 
firr<|tiiu,  'i'hla  ■plrltuiil  frMH|i>in  wm* 
only    nttMiiinlili'    (lirti     '  ">i\ 

(tt  the)  tiloni  of   iliity,    :      .  ^mi 

•nko  niiil  Willi  no  r«ft<r«iif«  lo  mny  uiie'« 
ImppKH'nn      I'llfurl  I  '.    fnll- 

urr    til    iunnr«l    mi  wuI» 

any  mur«  roni-rote  Mim  |)«rinllliHt  ht« 
pnlriodc  niit-t-raatir  Klcltto  l«i  liirii  tlx' 
full  t-tinriil  tif  ilrvotloti  til  titr  tnural 
Inw  to  tlio  r«<MlUn(lon  of  'IVulonlnm, 
'  ♦  1'  i-i>i)Hii|i<ri>(l  llH  M»rl>«'«'  forthly 
.  mn.     Il«'t:«"l    riiin|>UMt'<l    tho    inln- 

i-hlpf  l»y  i«lontifyii>jr  Ti'iitoiiimn  with  thr 
|i .hticul  nrruinrrnuMiti*  of  tin*  rruiotinii 
1. 1  to.  ThiiM  wo  tliul  tho  roal  I'uii  (lor 
iiiuDiHtM,  HUfh  Mi»  von  Monihiirtli.  turn- 
ing' u  colli  itlioiililor  to  Niotzwrhp  nml 
piu\i!«ly  nuotink'  Knnt  on  ©very  other 
I'iij'o  of  thoir  iMtoki*. 

Whttt  intt«i»<st»  TrofoMfior  Powcy 
mo»t  in  hi«  wniilyniii  of  the  philomiph- 
ioul  li:ii-ki:roiiiul  of  inodorn  (lornmn  ini 
poriiili!<in  is  tho  tlonioiiHt ration  it  af 
fonls  that  oven  the  moMt  arid  ami 
ahstruft  forms  o(  !*pei-ulatioii  have  nn 
important  inllueni-t'  upon  practical  lif'" 
He  !»«H»m!»  to  take  the  position  that 
Pr«jrmati(«n»  is  not  only  tlcsirahie  hut  in- 
Mcapahlo;  that  philosophy  could  not  if 
it  would  withtlraw  from  its  rosponsihil 
ities  to  the  world  we  live  in.  "I  holieve." 
he  says,  "that  there  are  no  such  thinjrs 
as  puri'  ideas  or  fiirr  reason.  Kvcry 
livin>r  thoujrht  represents  a  jrosturo 
nuide  toward  the  world,  an  attitude 
taken  to  some  practical  situation  in 
which  we  are  implicated."  In  other 
words,  the  Prajrmatist  is  simply  the  re- 
sponsible philosojiher  who  cannot  plead 
the  oKl  excuse,  when  his  theory  does 
damajre  to  himself  or  his  neiphhors.  "I 
didn't  know  it  was  loaded!" 

(Jf-mntt      rhiloKopht/     nmi      l^olitirs.     by      John 
D»wt>y.    Now    York:    Honry    Holt    «    Co.    «1.25. 

TAMING  THE  WILD 

The  latest  advance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  popular  interest  in  birds  is  the 
cultivation  of  wild  birds  on  a  larpre 
scale.  In  a  book  containinir  fewer  than 
270  pajres  of  text,  Herbert  K.  Job  man- 
ages to  pive  a  remarkable  amount  of 
interestinjr  information  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  WHd  Hinis.  about  their  habits 
and  value  and  about  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Some  hundred  pajres  are  jriven 
to  the  wild  birds  of  the  hen  family,  the 
same  to  waterfowl,  and  the  rest  to  vari- 
ous smaller  land  birds.  The  detail  in- 
structions for  the  control  of  vermin  and 
natural  enemies,  for  feedinsr  and  pro- 
tecting-, care  durinar  breedin.ir.  etc..  and 
tlie  information  about  attractin.e:  and 
holdinjr  the  small  birds  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  who  would  not  un- 
aertake  these  operations  on  a  commer- 
cial scale.  There  are  over  a  hundred 
beautiful  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs, mostly  by  the  author. 

A  practical  handbook  for  the  care  of 
many  kinds  of  pets,  by  A.  Hyatt  Ver- 
rill.  will  appeal  especially  to  boys.  In 
Pets  for  Pleasure  aud  Profit,  the  au- 
tyior  supplies  a  larg-e  varietj-  of  infor- 
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The  New'  3 A  KODAK 

1  I. IS  the  aiitoRraphic  feature  whereby  you  can  date 
anil  title  your  films  at  the  time  of  exposure,  is  fitted  with 
the  ruw  Kodak  An.istipin.it  /.7.7  lens — a  lens  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  ilesircd  in  definition  (sharpness)  and 
HatiKss  of  field  and  has  more  speed  than  even  the  best 
of  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses. 

The  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Fiearing  with  instant- 
aneous speeds  of  1  25,  1  50  and  1  100  ot  a  second  and, 
of  course,  the  usual  time  and  "bulb"  actions.  High 
grade  in  every  detail. 


No.  3.1  Auto|trjphlc   Kodak,    picturct    ^H  x  SH,    Ko4ak 
Anatiigniat  leni/.7.7.        ...... 

Do.,  with  Rapid  Rectilioear  lent. 

Oa/oiogiM  /V«r  at  pomr  <U«trr't,  or  hg  wta/L 


tn.so 

22M 


EAST.MAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  V.,  Tk*  KU^k  c.,j 


HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 


The  Most  Charming  Inland  Water  Trip  on  the 

PALATIAL     STEEL     STE 

"  Washington  Irving  " 

••Hendrick  Hudson" 


Albany" 


LoaTe   N\-v    \    :  .^.    P<  s! 

L*aTe  New  York.   W. 

Serti 


I. 


\ 


-  -  •  ^  1  •  V.  XI. 
v.  M. 
Y.Tk 

.\i-l.   .>>KK\  li  K    D a: 
Landings — Y  -i  k-TS.   West   Point.    N-^vrl.ursh.    . 

The  Attractive  Route  for  Ple&sure  Trave 
CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS.  S.ARATOGA  and  the  NORTH 
TICKETS    VIA    -DAY    LIXE"    ON    ~ 
S**-  Time  Tables  for  Jd"«1  <">""   r»»»'   ""'*.  '■ 
Tickets  roaJU  -    tU  Now   York 
:  y  are  aovr-ptt-J 

SEXD  4  i.^:>.:>   .„:;    iVXM— .    _. 

F.    B.   HIBBAKD     GEN.    PASS.    AGI^fT.  DESBKOSSES 

A^■^^ll"^CK^;:  NT— M.'irr    Powoir     or    -Alb  "<--• 

IVsbrosses  ^;        t    1.4o   P.    M. :    W.    42d  StiVf-t.    - 
19   the   Day    1.;   f   Steamer   "Robert   Fulton"'    >      . 
anil    return.    Usvins    New    York    landinfrs   on*  r.    ir 
a  triple  serr' -■   to  Poughkeepsle  and   intenne^Jiato 


American  Continent 

A  M  E  R  S 
•Robert  Fulton" 
"Mary    Powell" 

-••  i.2LJ  A.  M. 

8^0  A.  IL 


I'olDt.  Catskin  and  Bodaw. 
I  to  or  from  the 
NIAGARA  FALLS  umI  tbe  WEST 

w  T~rt. 
V   York   aad    Ai- 


sxazz: 


rw  TO&E  crrr 

-  Jur."  1.  :-!T     r 
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All  newly  painted  jobs  look 
alike — for  a  while.  Time 
reveals  the  house  upon  which 


Zinc 

was  used.  Zinc  in  paint  makes 
paint  last. 

If  you  want  Zinc  on  your  house,  ask  for  our  book. 
Your  Move, ' '  and  act  on  it. 


n, 


The  New  Jersey   Zinc   Company 

Room  413,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  bi^  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


Girls  Health 


Is  your  daughter  fragile  and  delicate? 
Would  you  like  to  see  her  grow  robust  and 
strougV  (iirls  ilevelop  into  strong,  splcu- 
diil,  vigorous  wouiauhood  through  follow- 
ing Camp  Fire  Ideals.  They  learu  to  look 
upon  the  couunou,  every-day  duties  of  life 
as  opportunities  for  service  full  of  romance 
and  beauty.  They  learn  to  liv«! — and  love 
— naturally,  joyfully  and  with  increasing 
appre<-iation  of  what  true  womanhood  may 
be  made  to  mean.  All  this  is  told  in  the  new 
('iini|»  l'"ire  (Jirls  book  a  charming  story 
with  more  than  50  wonderful  pirtiires  of 
girls  at  work  and  play.  TIh-  frontispiece  is 
a  porlrail  of  the  ("amp  Kiri'  founderMrs. 
('harlotte  N'etter  (iulick.  There  is  also  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  (tulick  in  ceremonial  cos- 
tume. 'I'he  book  tellx  how  Mrs.  (Sulick, 
Working  lirst  for  her  own  family  and  <-hil- 
di-eii,  has  cariitd  the  spirit  of  home  and 
mother  love  into  a  gnat,  national,  com- 
munity niovt'MiiMit  whji'h  is  Hwt'fping  over 
this  iiiiMitry  and  the  v\  Imlf  civili'/.ed  world. 
'I'he  book   JH  a  ,joy  and  d'light   to  every  girl 

and  to  every  mother  of  girls.  An  ex- 
i|uisite  gift  book.  I'rlce  %\.'1'!\,  postpaid  \\\ 
the  II.  H.  Ank  your  regubii-  bookseller  or 
Mend  your  order  and   i)-nii(lanri-  liin-cl   to 

<}(tOI>    IlKAr.fll     I'l   lUI.MIIINII    <'ii, 

MOT    VV.   Mum    St.,    Itatll.-  ('r.>ek,    Michigan. 

Kmurn  llttulkutui  > .  Ilattr  V  Ta>lar,    Sttu    t»r^  (In 

WtiftH  Ittil'lkuffi  /I      (..    M^CIitrg  W  Id  .   t.hliati 


WANTED 


()\V1,.S,    .SOITII    liKNI).     1\I)1.\NA. 


Mi'n    to    get    memt)t>ra    and 

•  •>tMli|lsh     liHlees     on     coiu- 
basU       fur       the 


I  UK-.  II  111 


Poultry  Paper 

44- 1  J4  H.ACE  pefiuJi\.Al.  up-to- 
date:  teiit  all  you  waol  to 
know  about  care  and  man- 
auement  of  poultry  lot  plcat- 
ure  or  profit.  Four  moottii 
tor    10  cenll. 

POULTKY  ADVOCATE 
Ut-pt.  :il6.Syriicuse.N.  Y. 


THE  COMPLETE  POEMS 

ul 

Mary  A.    Lathbury 

Chau(auqua's  Poet  Laureate 

Cuntainiai;  all  i>l  hrr  l.yrici  and  Hyiiiiit 

Portrait*  of  the  Author 

1  he    aitriuiuclioii    it    wiiltrii   by    Hi*h»L>    John 

M.  V'laccnl,  and  llir  lurewoul   bv    H' 

W.  ( jairel   I  luidrr  uf  Knglaaii. 

/Vic«  SI  2S  FuatpaiJ 

\\{E  NUNC  IJCET  PRh:SS 

yt20  Nuoljri  Ave         \liiin««puli«,  Minn. 


mation  about  many  of  the  animals  dis- 
cussed, in  addition  to  the  instructions 
for  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  pets. 
There  are  also  useful  sug^gestions  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  pets,  "true" 
animal  stories  and  illustrations  from 
photo,graphs  and  drawings.  The  book 
may  be  commended  in  every  way,  even 
if  the  author,  who  knows  better,  aids 
in  perpetuating  the  vulgar  confusion  of 
mind  that  contrasts  birds  with  animals 
and  confounds  animals  with  mammals. 

The'  Propagation  of  Wild  Birds,  by  Herbert 
K.  Job.  Doubleday,  Pajie  &  Co.  $2.  Pets  for 
Pk-'uture  and  Profit,  by  A.  Hyatt  VerrilL 
Chas.  Scribner's  Son;s.  $1.50. 

SOLITAIRE 

Ernest  Borgholt  has  a  yew  Book  of 
I'otivnic  (lamca.  None  of  these  were  ia- 
cluded  iu  his  former  book  and  several  of  the 
games  are  entirely  origiual.  here  published 
for  the  first  time. 

Dutton.   50   cents. 

AK  OBLIGING  TWIST  OF  FATE 

Much  that  might  have  been  amusing  in 
the  situation  in  Helen  R.  Martin's  new 
story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  merely 
makes  the  incognito  principals  unnecessar- 
ily dense — all  because  the  author  takes  the 
reader  so  completely  into  her  confidence  in 
the  first  chapters.  Despite  the  artificially 
stimulated  complication  there  is  an  un- 
deniable quaintness  and  charm  in  the 
romance  of  a  famous  novelist  and  Martha 
of  the  Mennonite  Country. 

Doubleday.  Page.   $1.35. 

BELIGION  OCCIDENTAI,  AND  ORIENTAL 

For  thirty  years  Dr.  J.  1'.  Jones  haa 
studied  India,  Its  Life  and  Thoujjht.  He 
gives  what  is  not  easy  to  find,  of  so  com- 
plicated and  subtle  a  subject,  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  various  religions  and  philoso- 
phies both  ancient  and  very  modern  as  they 
appear  in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  finsil 
chapters  en  the  appeal  of  Christianity  to 
the  oriental  mind  and  the  changes  in  form 
that  it  will  undergo  as  it  is  accepted  by  the 
Hindoos  are  especially  suggestive. 

Macmillan.    II. SO 

A  SECOND  JTTLES  VERNE 

Arthur  1?.  Ueeve"s  stories  in  The  IVijr 
Terror  are  too  packed  with  exciting  events 
to  permit  digressions  of  description.  He 
says  his  say  iu  the  simplest  manner,  for 
which  the  reader  is  grateful,  being  fully 
occupied  in  folk>wing  mystery  after  mya- 
tery.  Craig  Kennedy,  the  professorial  de- 
tective, is  a  novel  figure  and  the  author  puts 
various  marvels  of  invention  to  hi<  ■■  ■  't 
the  most    part   sucive<liug   in   ma^  a 

seem  tpiite  within  the  realm  of  (H.>.-ML>nay. 
Stranger  things  have  happened. 

Hearst,    ft. 

PLATITtTDES   FOR    BIOGRAPHY 

"Among  our  poets  Alfred  Lord  Tenny- 
Bon  occupies  a  conspicuous  plaiv"  «•>••>.  )« 
the     first     sentence     of     Arthur     'I  • 

Life   and    W'l-itmijn   of  Al'--'    J  ■  >• 

tun,  one  of  the  (Jreat   Wi  !l 

a  thesis  to  prove — that  l.iin.^vii  ii  ivil- 
tural-poet  par  excellence—  and  proving  it 
by  a  Weill  of  uninteresting  i-omiueuts,  facte 
and   theories  of  other   writers,    it   is  a  w^>rk 

as   lacking   thruout   iu   ili^' a->   \»  ita 

first   sentence.    It   di>es,   ho*  d   us   "tO 

re  a^sfss  our   iuilebtetlueHs      i>>    ictiuVM'U. 

^•rit>ii«r     II. 


rORM    Va     BPIRIT 

Soip  '     will    li 

call  ^  as,     .Ml 

iiam'it  oiu-  ui't   pluy,   ( ' 
f\cr    a    satiro   on    our 
thing   whfii   s« ' 
I'xfrfMie    of     I 


out    lU«    V«Bl    «Uvt    ltv'it«>M. 
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TNI     INPMPIMOINT 


I IlilcpClldC}!  f 

Opinions 


ANTISUPPRAOE 

It  liHH  Ikhih  imul  l»y  iM>mB  on»     tloubl 
leHH      itiit      M      iampuurn      Bpcnkcr     Iho 
wuiimn   dUirrBK"   wwh   not   n   ithmI  «|urii 
tloii  for  (Iclmlo  ItrcnuNn  ihrrt*  wmn  Uttip 
t«i  l»r  HttHi    in    fuviir  of   it    tti>' 
•t    nil    nKuiiiNt    tt.    HvK    not    < 
•KrtH«it  with  thia,  mi  w*  found  when  in 
(iiir   iKitiio  of   Juno    U    wo   nuotoil    Mri*. 
I'utt'ii    nuinmnty    of    tho    Hulfrinfr    c««o 
•nti  mikiul  "What  Imvr  thoM<  op|iono«l  to 
tho    voting:   of    woinon    to    nny    to   thin"" 
In   ifply   to  this  «hiillonK'o  «'»'  *i»vt'   ro 
ci«ivo«i  f»»ur  lottorn,  «nil  wc  (juote  from 
nil  of  tlioin: 

'riic  woimn  Kf  our  «"»Mintry  hnv«>  iilr«*iiil.v 
iiN  iniK'h  |M<\\rr  Ml  jtoviTnnifiil  i(«  llo*  momi. 
ln«lr<Ml,  \vf  ilii  iiol  U-A  wr  iin-  t.lri'tilni>K 
the  Iriitli  wlu'ii  \vi-  «iiv  »lifv  luivr  iiiorr. 
If.  Inxifiol  of  iniikiiiK  tliriinii-lvfi  uhitoxioun 
to  nil  lliinkitiK  iio'ii  iiihI  wom.ii  h\  luinul 
ilie    ill    |>iili|ir    Willi    wiiviiiK    ycllo«    I>iiiiiht'« 

ailil     llllillll>liki'     IIIkI     nil   IIKhIi'mI      lltlunllsll  ii- 

tioiis,  tlioy  woiiM  rfiiiiiiii  iit  lioim*  iiii'l  lnkr 
mlviiiiliip'  «>f  tlifir  itrfiil.  iJotI  (tivfii  priv- 
||i<K«'s  of  hriiiKiiiR  »M>  lln-ir  cliililriMi  in  tlii» 
wiiy  tiny  nIioiiM  ro,  iIh-sc  wouhmi  would  !><• 
wit'liliiiK  one  of  tin-  nii(rlili«'»«t  |»ow«tm  over 
tMilnistnl  l>y  tlio  AIniiKlily  to  liiitiian  kiinl. 
'riii'sf  iiiali-oiifiMits  who  iHnitimiiilly  cry  for 
woiiifii  siilTriiK'"  'lo  not  sto|>  to  think  long 
i-iioiikIi  !«•  rfiilir.o  that  "thf  hiiml  that  riwk'j 
tin-  cradli"  is  tht>  liainl  that  rules  th.>  world." 
It  is  as  oni>  Rood  «dd  inothor  said  w  hi-n  hor 
tivo  stalwart  sons  rftnrn.d  from  thi>  jMdls 
on  oliHtion  day.  "I  hav«>  just  cast  tivo  votes 
UKiiinst   tin*  sal<M»n, 


f 'ftir, 


IIakky   1>.   Andkkns 
lliimilton,  .Vrir  York 


Colnoti- 

Not  every  pood  mother  has  such 
tractable  sons.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
it  would  l>e  wise  to  p-ive  every  woman 
five  proxy  ballots.  We  believe  she  should 
have  one  of  her  own  and  not  deprive 
her  husband  or  son  of  his  inalienable 
rijrht  to  vote  as  he  pleases. 

Those  who  do  not  holiMij:  to  Mrs.  Catt's 
party  Isold  that  men  and  women  are  the 
i\>mplenient  one  of  the  <>ther,  each  with 
the  duties  suitable  to  each,  and  they  believe 
political  life  and  duties  belouR  to  men  bt»- 
cause  for  many  reasons  they  h.ave  neither 
the  taste  nor  adaptability  f»^r  them.  They 
do  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Catt  that  women 
in  general  "desire  liberty  in  governmental 
matters,"  but  that  they  already  have  full 
liberty  to  develop  in  all  the  directions  in 
which  their  tastes  lead  them,  as  for  in- 
staniv  Miss  Hoardnian's  large  authority 
at  the  head  of  the  lltnl  Cross  and  (General 
Eva  Booth's  iH>sitiou.  IIf.lex  Kent 

JNeir  York 

Men  and  women  are  not  complemen- 
tary in  all  respects,  otherwise  they 
should  eat  different  food  and  talk  a 
different  lanpuajre.  So  they  do  in  sav- 
ajre  tril>es,  hut  as  both  sexes  become 
more  civilized  they  recognize  that  they 
have  more  in  common  as  human  beinps. 
and  amonp  these  common  needs  is  that 
of  self-srovernment. 

Mrs.  Oatt  says.  "A  ot^nviotiou  that  our 
elaim  of  a  government  of  the  people  is  a 
mere  travesty  when  half  are  denietl  expres- 
sion of  their  political  desires."  But  the 
female  half  is  not  so  denied.  They  have 
not  asked  the  ballot.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that    these   few    equal    suffragists    are   per- 


THE  BKST  OF  THK  NI.W  NOVKLS 


rHKS£  AUr  HtAU.Y  COOP  NOVUJi     WUJ    WftftTH  HlJittimi 

WINSTON  CIll'KCmiL'S  NEW  NOVEL 


"Slan\    f,    '/«•   ffud   'Thf   tiutdf    of  ihf  Cuf'  but  'A  Far  Lummir 
'     .tld  rrath  a  uittrr  audtenif."     ,V.  Y.  Tim^S. 

A    FAR    COUNTRY 

ilr  iKo  A>iii    f     <      TKa  liMid*  ol  IS*  (  up."  >«. 

OPINIONS    Ol     lAKI.Y    REVII.WIMSi 
"No  nnr  tan  afford  In  iiiiti  i 

1  ....       .  .         1  I    I.  .  I        ...  VI. 

It. 

I  IK  III    .lU  »    itUU. 
Is     \  li.ll        .        , 

cbriiy  our   vuiiin."— A.   >  .    /  trnts. 

"A   p"iwrr<iilly    wrr-  *    -        ' 

vimon.      rr<Miu*   aw 
an.ily*!*."     /•'    ii.m  C,l,>l>, . 

"A  Krr.ti  (iirce  of  art.  con"-'-'"".'  admirable  humanuati^ia,  plot,  and  tjrm* 
lutthy,  diverse  a*  intrinsic."-  '  Ufrald. 

"'A  Far  (Ountry*  i>  an  Aiii<fK.iii   trnvrl   in  all  that  thai  term  itnplir*." — 

(■/ll..J(/.>    7>l/l<»l.  tllmHraltJ    SI. SO 


ERNEST  POOLE'S  NEW  NOVEL 

THE  HARBOR 

By  Elmest  Poole 

"One  of  the  ablest  novels  added 
to  .'\merican  fiction  in  many  a  year. 
.  .  .  The  first  really  notable  novel 
produced  by  the  new  democracy." — 
N.  y.  Tribunt-. 

SI  40 


ST.  JOHN  ERVINES  NEW  NOVEL 

ALICE  AND  A  FAMILY 

By  St.  John  G.  Ervine 

'rrr»cntr<l    with    cleamcu.    tint- 
plicity  and  truth."— .V    K.  Timrs. 

"Ai  enjoyable  a  blend  of  fun  and 
hard  »ensr  ai  we  have  met  in  a  loag 
while." — .V.   }'.  Sun. 

SI. 25 


EDEN  PHlLLPOnS  NEW  NOVEL 

BRUNEL'S  TOWER 

By  Eden  Philipotts 

"Magniiiccnlly  written  .  .  .  the 
daily  bread  od  life  is  in  this  book. 
.  .  .  Absorbingly  interesting,  and 
holds  that  clement  of  surprise  which 
is  never  lacking  in  the  work  of  the 
true  story  teller." — .V.  }'.  Times. 

SI  so 


H.  G.  WELLS'  NEW  NOVEL 

BEALBY 

By  H.   G.   WeU. 

Mr.  Wells  has  written  a  book  as 
unpolitical  as  '.Mice  in  Wonderland' 
and  as  innocent  of  '■•  -■  '^'"-^  ->-  -^f 
astrology-.  .\  df! 
comedy  of  action,  swii:,  vifit:::  and 
fantastic" — A'.  }'.  Times. 

SI  35 


-A  NOVEL  IN  VERSE- 


SPOON   RIVER   ANTHOLOGY 

By    Edgar    Lee    Meisters 

"It  is  the  first  successful  novel  in  verse  we  have  had  in  American  litera- 
ture. .  .  .  An  American  "Comedie  Humaine.'  .  .  .  Brings  more  charac- 
ters into  its  pages  than  have  ever  been  brought  intd  an  American  novel  be- 
fore. .  .  .  It  at  once  takes  its  place  among  those  masterpieces  which  are  not 
of  a  time  or  a  locality." — Boston  Transcript. 

SI. 25 


WHEN  YOU  CO  AWAY.  BE  SCRE    TO    TAKE  SOME  OF   THESE  BOOKS    WITH    YOU 


Published  at 
64-66  Sth  Atc.  N.  Y. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


OaSale' 
B«oki  Kn  SoU 
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This  never  happens  in  an  office 
where  there  is  a  Dictaphone 


You  can't  point  your  finger  at  the  other 
man,  because  we  mean  you — if  you  are 
still  relaying  your  correspondence  via  the 
stenographer's  note-book  and  pencil. 

Every  one  of  your  employes  who  is  dic- 
tating to  a  stenographer  is  wasting  just 
that  much  of  her  time  and  therefore  just 
that  much  of  your  money. 

Don't  have  your  stenographer  write  your 


letters  twice — once  in  shorthand,  again  on 
the  typewriter.  Dictate  to  the  Dictaphone. 
Get  in  line  with  genume  business  efficiency. 
Small  office  or  large  office — one  stenog- 
rapher or  fifty — it  fits  in  perfectly. 

Let  us  demonstrate  the  Dictaphone  on  your 
work  in  your  own  office.  Reach  for  your 
telephone  and  call  up  the  "Dictaphone  " 
and  make  the  appointment.  If  you  don't  find 
that  name  in  the  'phone  book,  write  to  the 


hlCTAPRVUE 

SUITE   1721  A.  WOOLWORTH  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 

Storei  in  the  principal  cities — dealers  everywhere. 

Official  dictativg  machine  of  tlie  Panama-Pacific   International  Exposition. 

"How  One  Man  Saved  Money"— a  book  we  ahould  like  to  send  you. 


What 
Luck  ? 

When    you 

can  show   a 

string    of 

beauties    as 

your    answer 

to  that  call — 

what    luckl 

What    luck    to  get  youth   back,  to  live 

for  awhile  in  the  open,  away  from  the 

cramping  city  up  in  the  playgrounds  of 

Northern  New  York  I     The 

Delaware   &   Hudson 
LINES 

bring  you  to  the  shores  of  beautiful 
l.aice  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  to 
Saratoga  Springs  or  the  Adirondack  wilds 
on  the  iTKiBt  dirr-ct  routes  in  the  mo»t 
comfortable  manner. 

'A  Surniiirr    Paradian",  is  a  book 

whii  li  y.,u  iiiiiai,  l,y  a||  menna  leaii 

beloieyuu  imi  li  your  Hii|i.   Sr-ii<lua6 

criila  liir  piKiintfn  nnri  all  ita  in- 

Valudlila  iiiluirimliuii  ia  yuuia. 

M.  J.  POWERS,  G.  P.  A. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

fl     /V«u)  Yurk  City  InfuTiimtiun 

hurmuu,  i.i-i^  Hnitiiiwuy 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 
ELMER  BlIRHITT  BRY  AN.  LL.D..  President 

Standards  Hlgti.      Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,   1915 

For  information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ.  Vice-President 


My  Facial   Beauty 
Exercises 

will  soon  m^ke  you  luuk   younger  and 
j  more   beautiful. 

Why  hitve  *  Aabby,  m  unti^ttlly 
double  iitiin  when  yuu  can  realuic  the 
^rjLrtuI  curve  trom  [hjiik  ot  ktiin  lo 
nr  f  Wtiy  have  Icll-latr  wrinklri  when 
you  can  baiiiih  Iheni  by  bulMiii^  up 
the  lissuri  and  renewing  the  ^kin 
(.elUi*  Suthtm  yow  cun  put  uh  luur 
tuit  tan  lit*  ihlt. 

Why  havr  i"-  ' —    ■^'  ■■■'   ■<■'■■  .-I'-ii 
Miy    laiial 
coinplr«ioii    I 

A>  my  way  i>  "jlal  NAUKt'S 
WAY,"  reiulla  come  tuon  a>'J  arc 
la.lliii: 

None  too  old  to  benefit 

I    vv  1 1  t   ^Ivr   V"il   a  Hi>'M  >>iti  *\t.,'.    n^uie, 

al  • If  tit  rixiil     l<t<  1 1411, 

tf  l.it.tt  i,    !-«.  Ia<li.   .      I 

Wild    i..tl  I,    h..   II. t    I  I  .  and  I 

1    I  fi.l     I       I  11    thai 

t 1   111   all    iiail  1    "1  II    »uu    i 

■  reinanli  yuu  would  like,  I  t.«n  wilM  yuu  mui 


I 


KATHKYN  MUHKAY.  tl«|i«   M.    IU!1  N.  Wtkaak  A.a 


ft'ctly  awaro  they  do  not  roprpsent  the 
tiimiKJit  of  woincii  gt'iicrally  and  tlioy  are 
(lett'iiiiiiied  to  obtain  the  vote  foKardless  of 
the  wishes  of  those  of  their  t>\vu  sex.  A 
more  absurd,  viujust  and  outrageous  de- 
mand was  never  made  on  the  electorate  of 
any  community  tbau  this  of  the  woman 
siilYragists  who  would  impose  their  will  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  those  most  in- 
terested. 

I  do  not  believe  men  generally  would 
oppose  women  voting  only  they  see  their 
mothers,  wives  aud  daughters  do  not  want 
to  vote  and  therefore  they  do  not  want  to 
force  on  them  something  they  do  not  want. 
This  matter  of  woman  suffrage  has  been 
agitated  for  sixty-five  years.  The  women 
have  had  it  before  them  all  that  time.  They 
have  given  it  the  consideration  due  to  its 
importance.  They  have  decided  they  do  not 
want  it.  They  are  the  best  judges  of  what 
is  best  for  themselves  aud  the  state.  Should 
they  change  their  minds  and  by  majority 
ask  for  the  vote  they  will  meet  no  opposi- 
tion from  men.        William  A.  Landers 

Rochester,  Xeic  York 

The  women  of  a  dozen  states  and  half 
a  dozen  foreign  countries  have  the  vote 
and  like  it.  As  soon  as  the  women  in 
less  favored  localities  realize  how  satis- 
factorily it  works  they  will  also  demand 
it  and  no  doubt  get  it. 

Their  claim  is  that  women  are  so  in- 
finitely superior  to  men  that  their  entrance 
into  politics  will  purify  politics.  Their 
claim,  however,  is  not  founded  on  fact, 
since  for  every  bad  man  (and  we  all  know 
how  many  of  them  there  are)  one  can  find 
a  bad  woman ;  and  for  the  sake  of  giving 
the  vote  to  one  in  ten  of  the  women  who 
are  honest,  h>gical,  patriotic  and  intelli- 
gent, we  shoidil  give  it  to  the  other  niue- 
teuths  who  may  be  lacking  in  one  or  more 
of  those  tpialities.  What  the  state  neetls  is 
fewer  voters,  not  more.  If  the  women  ct>uld 
l>oint  to  purer  politics  and  great  advan- 
tages to  the  state  in  the  states  where  wotv- 
an  suffrage  has  obtained  for  years,  they 
would  score  a  point,  but  the  testimony  of 
facts  is  against  them.  The  liquor  interests 
have  usually  won  out,  not  at  tirst,  but  as 
soon  as  the  liquor  men  found  a  double  vol- 
ume of  votes  to  be  purchased. 

E.  A.  C. 

It  is,  fortunately,  not  necessar>'  in 
arguing  for  equal  suffrage  to  prove 
that  all  women  are  better  and  wiser 
than  all  men  or  that  they  are  on  the 
average  better  and  wiser  than  men.  If 
it  can  be  shown  that  any  one  woman  is 
more  qualified  for  the  ballot  than  any 
one  male  voter  this  is  sufficient  proof 
that  discrimination  on  the  ground  of 
se.x  is  illogical  and  unjust. 

AUSTRALIAN  OPINION 

It  was  doubtless  to  be  expected  that 
an     attempt     to      preserve     v  'V 

would  bring  down  upon  ua  the    s    ...  jf 
both   parties,  but  we  were  hardly   pre- 
|iarfd  for  the  dislike  and  c- 
niamfe.sted   on   all   siiles.   'I 
accuse  ua  of  wholesale  murder  be^-nuset 
a.H   tilt  '    of  the   -'    "     t>r  «t 

least  :  .    ihttt  w  I  ..  •r«.'» 

made  in  .Aiitertca.  The  Hrittsh  »r«  mIm* 
rt'seiitful  at  t  ■  i  •  ity  u\  t^  ■■  t^ 
aiul  our  pioi.  '.   thfir 

eiice    with    fret-doin    of  ce.     I  he 

Australians,    whw   fonui.  .,     ..  t 'e 

favoruhly   disposed   ti>v\arii   us  o 

I  iiv«w    the    luo^  Al 

Uu    A;.  .;..i...iii   races  the  .\:;.-  ^a^ 

hail   to    lio   taken   down    fr\iiu  « 

aintiit^    the    ''  ^^ 

cause   it    v\a 

ances.   It  appear*  that  th«  Ai' 
iiiterpretetl    the    vistt    uf    lb*    .iuMiivAU 
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TtIR     INtlKrKNUKNT 


fluwl  n  ffw  >'••  ■  '   ' 

ut  n  vlitual  ui 

cuu|tcirH(luii  of  uur  ii«vy  In  the  rtinrllct 

whUh  iht^y  «»«■  '       "    ' 

wnrrnntvtl  n*  (iioir  vkiim-Utton  that  wo 

Hhiiul.l  •      '         nitil  Jit|>nii 

in   M   ,  llkit    (tu'li 

tllan|i|toiit(inri)t  tin*  lr«l  tho  Aimtrnltiii)* 
to    lukii    u    liowlilr    ndltittln    ttiwniil    th<< 
I'liUinl   S(Mtr«,   wlilt-li   IM  n   Krrni   iIi«h|> 
|H>inttnttnl  lo  thono  who  liHikmi  for  rlon- 
or 

tw.-  ■  '  > 

of  Ihp  AuNtrnllan  fprlinir,  n  Mrllxiuriio 
oori««'«|M>inl«'nl    trrul'.    (!■«  '•  ■    of   th»' 

Mort    iif    pi'otiy    will!  It    \"  \*    iiow 

popiiliir  thoro.  Sinrp  it  in  wpII  to  know 
\vhi«»  IH  tt  ■  '  .if  \\w  riiitfil  StHfi«n 
ill  tli<<  am  .  \v(>  |uiIiIihI)  uu  «*X|>iir 

ir«t»'«l  vorHiuii  of  them: 

Till:    MAN    HKIIINIt    TIIK    IHMt|{ 

Wliiii    1   hiMir  tli«>  iiiinir  iif   riK-lf  Sinn 

1 1   fiiirlv   iniiki'M  nil'  nick  ; 
On   tliia  carlli   Ii)*'h   no  ntorr  uwfiil 

'riiitn  II  inonkt'.v  on  ii  nllrk  ; 
III-   liim  |ir<>viil   it   l>v    IiIn  Ni-tion* 

In   tliin  Kt'i'iil   worlil  wiir. 
Anil    litiH  ilri>|it    in   i'«tiiniiti<>n 

Siniv  hr   hill   iM'liinil   tin*  il.M.r. 

IIi>  hiis  iiliiinlv   <<)iirki><l  Iun  ilnty. 
Has   liiis   "KiiH'inl"    I'ik'Ii-  Sam. 

Kor  till'   Hlimnlitrr  of  lln"  inni>ifnl<t 
III*  (iKVMi't    <  iiir   a    ilanin. 

Iti-liiml  Kill-   littlo   wonl   lir   slinkR. 

Ill-     llilll--.      Ill-     l-M-ll     CIMWI-*. 

\Vl>ilr»t   all  thi-  tinii-,   in   Ni-w  York. 
For   tho  tlollnrs   lt>»ully    bawls. 


Ill-  has  lost  sono-  ships  hy  snhinarini- : 

Smno   itinxl    nii-n's   livi-s   as   wi>ll ; 
Maki's  a  "proti-st"  to  tin-  Kaisi-r — 

So  till'  ilaily   papi-rs  ti-ll 
111-  ri-«i'ivi-s  no  satisfai-lion. 

Hilt  just   taki's  it  "lyiiii;  ilown" 
i  \N  hat's  it   mattrr   to  a   Yankin- 

While  tho  dollars  ttmie  to  town  > . 

U.  S.  A. 

I.«»t  no-  K>^'<*  y*^»  "ly  opinion 

Of  till-  land  of  Stars  and   Striju-s. 
It's   bally    tnoiiKri-l    "Nation" 

Moans  soino  half  a  thousand  tyju-^. 
Whoso  "darlor"  notos  and  i>iv>plo 

Aro  as  nasty  as  thoy   siuoU  : 
All  thoir  bluttiiiK.  bracKins  bapmanship'>i 

A    most    ivnsiimmato   soil. 
AVhilst  thoir  oraokod-up  "Now   Yark"  (.""ity 

Is  tho  oapital  of  Holl. 


Thoy    prostituto   our  langiiajto. 

Vso  "Yop"   instoad  of   Yos; 
Say  "Nopo"  for  No.     Instoad  of  think 

Thoy    substituto   "I   guoss." 
From   simplo  words  liko  prograiunio 

Thoy    stoal    an    M    and    K. 
ThoTigh  writins:  of  a   thoatre 

Tho   U's  put   aftor   K  ; 
Thoir  bassy  pants  and  hideous  hat> 

Kxpootoration    fr«M\ 
l'>is!:ust  tho  whole  world's  jHipulai-e 

Who  civilized  may  bo. 

It  has  a  lon.s-nosod  President 

Who's  sittins;  on  a  foniv : 
AVho's   ruled    by    (lorman    blighters. 
^  Their  "Darlors"  and  their  "Cents"  : 
For  him  no  "(^ard  darned  sentiment." 

Tlis  country's  out   for  trade. 
Whilst  its  ships  and  shoddy  army 

Of  a  goat  would  be  afraid. 

Their  graft,  their  greed,  their  grab,  and 
vii-e. 

Plus  all  their  blutY  and  Kmrn'o : 
Their  froth  alnnit  their  "(^.lorious  Fourth" 

l^ou'r  weigh  a  single  ouiu'o 
With  those  who  know  the  blackmail  wavs 

Of  Crooked  Y'ankee  Duns. 
"Who  steal   Australian  business 

Under   Bull's  pn^teoting  guns. 


Ri^XD   . 


Steinw^ 


T\  \  I:  purchase  of  a  .Sttinway  for  the  ho"  •• 
imans  the  selection  of  the  uleal  piano, t 
and  workmanship  l>eing  of  hrst  importance. 

It  is  the  price  of  the  Steinway  which  makes 
possible  its  supreme  musical  qualities,  but 
you  will  fiiKl  that  the  Steinway  costs  only  a 
trifle  more  than  many  so-called  "good"  pianos. 

Style  V,  the  new  Upri^ht,  and  Style  M,  the 
smallestSteinway  Grand,  offer  a  special  advan- 
tage in  price.  Ihey  enil>o».iy  all  the  distinct 
Steinw  ay  features,  hut,  being  of  reduced  size  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  home  or 
apartment,  are  offered  at  very  moderate  prices. 

n  V  //;<///  if  glad  to  stnd  you,  free,  illustrated  litrrature, 
tvith   the   name    cf  the    Steinway   dealer  nearest  ysu. 


STEINWAY  &    SONS.    STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109    East    Fourteenth    Street,    New    York 


MOUNT  GRETNA  PARK 

On  Line  of  CORNWALL  A  LEBANON  RAILROAD 


TJ-P  ..-.^s*   jv,^.;\t-   -.-1    —.--~.:^ 


-c-  -r< — •   ■-.  •*-?  Sr? 


HOTEL  CONEWAGO,  MOUNT  GRETNA,  PA. 

.\   modem   up-to-date  resort  hotel  will  be  open^or  the  season  on  Jnno 
is  pleasantly  locr.-.ed  on  an  eminence    ."    \  t-   T_^,-   i     -t-wir      -,-  '.    '.<  '^■'c   ■ 
each   vear,      Co:-   ce   Settlement  .ir.d   T 

Apply    to    S AMLEL  H.  LEWIS 
phia.  Pa.,  tintil  June   15th;   after   th.i:     ■  .:.     .;    I",     c. 

DATES  OF  CONVENTIONS.    ETC 

Pennsylvania  Chautanqua.  July   j-30. 

.\nnu.il    .Assemblv   Refonrci 


.\ss<^bly.  Ang.  3-1  a. 


Write 


Vo    undersigned 

A      n      SMITH       Pre.'t  and  Geo*!  Supt. 
^'    L'.    OiVH  i  n,     Cornwall  &  Lebanon  R. 


-J' 


R.  Co. 


r:-.---- 


LEBANON,  PA. 
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LIXXLE     XRAVELSl 

For  Health,  Pleasure  or  Business.      This  Department    answers  all  questions    B 
about  trips  by  Land  or  Sea,  Hotels  and  Transportation  Lines.     Address  :  § 


e« 


m    THE  INDEPENDENT 


IIMKORIVfATIONf 


>» 


119  West  40th  Street  New  York 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


The    American  "Cure"    Givins    the 

Nauheim  Baths  with  a  Natural,  lodo- 
f  t*rriit?  inous  Radio-active  Brine. 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'     Walk    From    Watkins    Glen. 


A   Thousand   Mile?   of   Good   Roads   radiate 
Fishing,     Music,    Dancing.       Well-kept    ami 


Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson, 
iliroiigli  the  Lake  Region.  Automobiling,  Boating, 
sporty  Golf  Course,  Tennis  Courts,  Putting  Greens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.       Complete  Hydrotherapeulic    Mechanical  and 
Electrical  E^iuipment.      Fo-  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  ricumatism,  gout,  diabetes,  obes- 
ity, neuraliiij,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver 
sod  kidneys,  we  ofier  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

ror  deKCripfve  booklets  address  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL.   President.  Watkins.  N  Y..  on  Seneca  lake 


THE  BATHS 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  COTTAGE 

Pocono  Manor  ::  Pennsylvania 

d'ocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.   R.  R. ) 

Spring  in  the  mountains  with  a 
wealth  of  laurel,  arbutus  and  rhodo- 
dendron is  well  nigh  ideal. 

Add  to  this,  glorious  days  of  motor- 
ing, golfing  and  trout  fishing,  with  cozy 
evenings  by  a  hospitable  fireside.  Com- 
fort without  extravagance,  with  Quaker 
hospitality — this  is  Pocono  Manor. 

M.  L.  Di'NGLrR,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 


M 


4th  Lake.   Caparity  1:^5.  Latest  equip- 


OHAWK 

&  Cottages    c.  S.  Loog/taff," 


ment.     electriritv.       ruooing      water 
everv  room.    Garage. 


Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Tll.^vUK.  M.U.,  l;..lKtoii  .Spa,  N.  V.,  near  ba.'ilo^'j  Springs. 
Rrtined.  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.      I'ltctric  and  Nduheiin  l).iths.     Booklets. 


THE    HOMESTEAD 

Bailey  Island.  Maine 

Fourteenth  season  opens  June  tjth.  E.xcellent 
table  and  service.  Tennis.  Send  for  illustrated 
booklet.  THOMAS   E.    HAZELL. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE   HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK  S?e" 

At  the  Weatern  end  of   the   Mohawk  Trail 

SFIND    roR    COPY    OF 

"Uii  i.iAM^uiu  N    iML   Village   Beautihl" 


HOTEL  MARION 

LAKE  GEORGE.    N.   Y. 


lt-i|    nil     VV  r'li    Shore.      L.irur, 
iiiiH    with     III     willioiit     (iriViilr 


lli.iiililiilly     I. 

briKliI,     iiiry 

li.illiit.        (  li.iniiiiiK      Wiilkit     iiiiit      ilrivrH.         .Ml 

ili'.iiiirrit  IiiikI  diii't'tly   III   friiiit  of   lintel.      Ad 

tiiiiii  Ihr  iirw  l.akr  (irorge  ('otiiitry  (  liili 
limiiipuiiiird  l.ii'ilitiei  for  fialiiiiK,  Iio.iIiiik, 
Killinu,  rle.  Tijiiriiiiiiiciilii  in  uolf  und  Iriiiiiii, 
iiUo  irg.ill.iit  dm  iiiK  nr, lion.  l.lvriy,  (i.ir.iKr 
lJ.iily  tri|in  li^  .inloiin.liilr  In  llnllnn,  |..iLr 
((I'orgr  •iliil  (ilfim  I'.illn.  Dralriililc  coll.iKr* 
for  mil,  I  lirrr  of  llic  iiioiit  lir.iiitiliil  inlLigr 
■ilr»  on  lilt-  iiikr  foi  ■.■!«.  A  iliaiiiiliiK  i  ol 
tM||r   Id   rriit    (or   tlic   iiciinii. 

lOSKI'll   II    MAkVFL 


.■\  quiet,  luxu- 
rious KrSldeiitial 
Hotel,  AtfonliiiK 
the  Exclusivciic^^ 
aii>l  Elcniiicf  t 
a  I'rivalc  UiM 
deiue.  Oppniitc 
the  .Mctropulit  III 
C'Uiti  and  Sth  .\v 
I'.iilraiicr  to  (  riilnl  I'aiW.  Apttrtiiicnts,  single 
nr  en  suite,  rented,  furnished  or  unf urnishcil, 
inr    long    or    sliort    iK-riiMJi. 

1  A>,1  k   A    UABCliCK 


jf  0  u  r  t  c  c  u 
Cafit 


ADIRUNDACKS 

Grand  View  Hotel 

LAKL  PLACID.  N.  Y. 

Overlooking  iwu  bc^utitul   Uke«;   motlcrn,  huinc  cuinforit. 
-lUbllilicil  clirnfclr  ,   envcptiunal  litble,  urt-tiealfiA^  clevA- 

.(  ,     ill  I  vjlr     Kjl  \\y  ,     'I 

FUKNISIIEU  iOlTAGES   FOR  RFINT 

(,iill,  Iciiiiia,   buailiiii,   b4ltiiii(,   Hihlii^,   b^icbill,  il<iulu||. 
Sci>a  (oi  tliiulji.         M    \v     l  AKKoU  .  I  4kc  I'ljuJ    N    Y 

CAI.1I-'«»HNIA    iOUKS    KKKK 


OPHAM 
OURS 


.- Uuj.l      I 

.  til  •   'fdulk  Kaketik*  St. 
fllUbucall.  V%. 
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Chaufniiqiia 

Idea 
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The  Wichita,  Kansas,  public  library- 
is  completing:  its  file  of  Chautauqua 
Courses,  both  books  and  magazines, 
from  the  first  year,  1878,  to  date. 


The  president  of  the  famous  single 
tax  colony  of  Fairhope,  Alabama,  is  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Lydia  J.  Commings,  who 
is  a  Chautauqua  Circle  member. 


The  annual  certificate  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Reading  Course  for  the  English 
year  now  closing  appropriately  repro- 
duces a  fine  photograph  of  Wells  Ca- 
thedral. 


The  Jersey  Shore,  Pennsylvania, 
Chautauqua  Circle  and  the  Seaside  Cir- 
cle of  Belfast,  Maine,  are  celebrating 
their  thirtieth  year  of  reading  work 
this  season. 


Mrs.  James  A.  Wheeler  of  Tacoma. 
Washington,  is  one  of  those  Chautau- 
quans  who  have  read  the  course  every 
year  since  the  first  one  was  offered  in 
1878,  almost  forty  years.  The  Chau- 
tauqua Circle  which  meets  in  her  home 
recently  joined  in  the  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary  celebration  of  Mrs.  Wheel- 
er and  her  husband. 


The  graduating  class  of  Chautauqua 
Course  readers  who  finish  the  four 
years'  reading  this  summer,  calls  itself 
the  Jane  .\ddams  Class  of  1915.  A  letter 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  honor 
and  Miss  Addams'  continued  interest  in 
Chautauqua  work,  was  keenly  appre- 
ciated by  the  class.  Her  "Twenty  Years 
at  Hull  House"  was  one  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Course  books.  The  class  motto 
is  "Life  more  abundant"  The  class 
banner,  tlesigned    by    a    r  Miss 

Corinne    Blakeslee,    of    Bi- ..;,    Con- 

nectiout,  carries  a  design  of  the  moun- 
tain laurel  adt>pted  as  the  class  t!ower. 
The  otticers  are:  President,  Mr.  W  H. 
Humlin,  Austin,  Te.xaa;  secretary.  Mi*» 
M.  T.  Nye,  Brooklyn,  Nfw  York;  trea-*- 
uier,  Mr.  A.  K.  Skinner,  Westrteld,  New 
York. 


(!raduate8  of  the  four  year^'  rendinif 
course  of  the  Chautauqua  Ci  sty 

receive  tht-ir  diplomas  at  variw,..,  <  -k^u- 
tautjua  u-.sfinl>lifd,  a.s  well  wit  at  i'hau- 
tau(|ua,  New  Yi>rk,  or  by  •  ni- 

tii>n    l>ay    f.xercuea    for   l!.. 
wherever   held,    follow    the   n 
r    tiMulated   t>y    ChautMUk|u 
I'luir    to    .\utru8t    I.    Kv. 
are  announced   fur  I'tt 


tawM.       KanM*.       WinneUI.       k«n««a; 
Northaniptvin,  M»M«v-hua«IU.  CnlUwvll. 
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ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  B*»1  Reguljir  Services 
to  EGYPT.  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA.  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
iind  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  A  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE.  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


"QUEEN  OF  SEA  TRIPS" 


Fxcursion  Fares 

Boston  niui  JaoksonviUe   - 
Boston  .'»nd  Norfolk     -       -       . 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  - 
Philadelphia  and  Jacksonville 
Baltimore  and  Boston 
Bj»ltm»ore  and  Jacksonville     - 

Inchiiling     nienls     and     stateroom 


S45  OO 
i^C  00 

a  I  00 

39.  OO 
25  OO 
35.0O 

berth     on 


stcitner.      Fine  steamers.      Best   service. 

5'i-'r./    ^.-r    (•i-.rticuiors. 

MERCHANTS  Se  MINERS  TRANS.  CO. 

W.    P.    TvRXER,    G.    P.    A.,    B.ihimore.    Md. 

"Fireft    i,~o;iSt\vise    Trir?    ir.    t'-c    \Vor!d." 


The   Speed   of  t±ie    Daily 

is  closely  approached  by  The  Independent, 
with  the  fine  printing  of  the  Weekly  and  a 
National  reach  and  influence  not  provided 
by  the  Daily  Newspaper.  Swift  National 
service  for  the  Advertiser  witn  a  Big  New 
Story  to  tell. 


KAKKY    I-     HARRI.SON 

.I..I    ...  •,. ,    ..I    •).. 


ri.n.i.,.ih 


|'r.-*i.l.'iil     ..M.l     .'.!.. 

»■)  fl 

III. 

tniKiun   <  II'  n 

Sumlny  In    '  '• 

at    n   Init:'     i  i,,iiirlal  •aci:      ' 

Itlahti;  Pes  Moint's,  Iowa.  Aujrunt  Roc- 
iiirnition  I>ny.s  in<-hi(ic  thoHV  at  lAint; 
HtMii'h,  ('alif<»rniii;  Remington,  Iriili- 
una;  Ocean  Park,  .Mairu';  A.sjiembly 
I'ark.  New  York;  Celina,  Ohio;  IJtch- 
tiold,  Illinois.  Rri-i>trnitiun  I>ay  at 
('hnutaui|ita,    New    York,    is    fixed    for 

.\U^U.st      IS. 


"Tenny.son  teas"  TinVe  been  n  popular 
social  form  of  Chautauqua  firde  nieet- 
infrs  durinf?  the  Knjflish  year  of  read- 
ing. The  Warren,  Ohio,  Circle  repro- 
duced the  interitir  of  Tenny.'^on's  .Ahl- 
worth  home.  The  Chautauqua  Union 
of  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  pave  a  costume 
program.  Tenny.^'U  pantomimes  were 
rendered  by  the  I.inden  Heights.  Ohio, 
Circle;  the  Shipponville.  Pennsylvania, 
projrram  includeii  a  lecture.  There  are 
Tennyson  Circles  at  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
and  Camden,  Alabama. 


Ourinpr  the  summer  season  the  field 
secretaries  of  the  Chautauqua  Readinpr 
Circle  will  be  on  tour  of  Chautauqua 
Assemblies  of  the  Pearson  Circuit.  They 
serve  as  platform  managers,  lecture, 
and  confer  with  Chautauquans  concern- 
injr  the  Readinjr  Course  work.  Miss 
Meddie  0.  Hamilton  will  be  a  week  in 
each  of  the  followinpr  towns:  Salisburj-, 
Maryland;  Newtown,  Pennsylvania; 
Lykens,  Pennsylvania;  Glen  Cove,  Lonjr 
Island,  New  York;  Milford,  Connecti- 
cut; Keene,  New  Hampshire;  White- 
hall, New  Y'ork;  Sauperties,  New  Y'ork; 
Lititz,  Pennsylvania;  Lewisburp,  West 
Virginia;  Roanoke,  Virginia;  Wood- 
bury, New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Cole's 
towns  are:  Columbia.  Pennsylvania; 
Washington.  North  Carolina;  Emporia. 
Virginia:  Statesville,  North  Carolina; 
Waynesboro.  Pennsylvania ;  Blooms- 
burg.  Pennsyh-ania;  Canton,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Penn  Y'an,  New  Y'ork;  Tunk- 
hannock,  Pennsylvania ;  Phoenixville. 
Pennsylvania;  Seaford,  Delaware;  Me- 
dia,  Pennsylvania. 


I 
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Mote  folk*  like  Welch* 
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SCHOOL    INFORMATION 


FREE 

If42  TIsM  Mflc.  turn  Tirk.  ir  542  vi 
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SHORT  -  STORY  WRTTtNC 

A  cottTKof  foctylfiwtetfc*  hatory.  <«»■  w 
tOTv.  and  vritinc  of  tte  tin  Wary  taaskt  hj  »r.  J. 
Bws  iMavflB.  Blur  U||li  IIWN  ■■ 
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DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividoiKl   of   Two  Dollars   per   share 
will  be  paid  on  Tiiursday,  July   13,   1915, 
to  stockliolilers  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Wednesday,  June  30,  1915. 
G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  July  i,  191?,  at  tlie  office  of  tlie  Treas- 
urer in  New  York,  will  be  paid  by  the  Bankers' 
Trust  Company,    i6   Wall   Street. 

G.    D.   MILNE,  Treasurer 

263r(i  Consecutive  Semi-Annual  Dividend 

ESTABLISHED  1781 

The  Bank  of  New  York 

National  Bjuiking  Association 

New   York,  June   2jnd,   1915. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declareil 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  Eight  (8%)  per  cent, 
payable  on  and  after  July   ist,   1915. 

The  transfer  books  will  remain  closed  from 
June   .'5tli,    1915,    to   July    ist,    1915. 

JOSEPH  ANDREWS,   Cashier 

D.  C.  HEATH   &  COMPANY 

BOSTON 
Preferred  Stock 
The  rogiilar  (juartcrly  diviik'tid  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  has  been  declared  liy  the  I<1- 
rectors  of  this  Corporation,  payable  July  1,  1915, 
to  preferred  stockholders  of  record  June"  25,  1915. 
Checks  will  be   mailed. 

Wl.NI-IEU)    S.    SMVTH,     Treasurer 

THE    SOUTH    BROOKLYN    SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION. 
160  and  162  Atlantic   .\ve.,   Brooklyn,    N     Y. 
•1% 
Interest   at   the   rate   of   FOUR   PER    CENT,    per 
annum    will    be    credited    to   depositors   for   the   six 
niontlis   ending   June   ;5l).    1U15.    on    all    accounts   en- 
titled    thereto    from     *5.00    to    $3. 000,     payable    on 
and   after  July    15,    1915. 

Deposits  made  on  (.r  before  July  10,  1915,  will 
draw    Interest    from    July    1,     1915. 

WlLI.l.VM   J.    OOOMH.S,    President 
CLAUKNOE    S.    DCNNING,    Treasurer 


INCORPORATED    iSj? 

The  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 

PIERREPONT  and  CLINTON   STREETS 
New  Entrance   300  Fulton  St. 

INTEREST  AT  THE    UATE   OF 

4"   Per   Cent.    Per    Annum 

will    be    credited    to    depcisilDis    July     i,     1915 
(payable  on  ami  alter  July   .-i.th)   on  all   sums 
entitled  thereto.      Dc()i)sits  made  on  or  before 
July    loth   will   draw   interest    from   July    ist. 
CROWELL    IIADDEN,    president 
LAUIUKS    E.    SUrroN,   ((.mptroller 
AkTIlUR  C.    HAKE.  Cashier 
«  MAS.   C.    PUTNAM,   Asst.   Comptroller 


IRVING  SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 

115  CHAMBERS  ST.      NF.W   YORK 

The  TiU!.lii!(  li.ive  llril.ii  t-il  ,1  dlvidrinl 
for  the  Hix  iiiunthH  ending  June  ju,  191J 
.It    the   rate   of 

FOUR  PER  CENT. 

pci  ,1111111111  oil  .ill  miiiii  tiiiiii  ■(,  ,  I,,  $  ).,i,io 
riilitli-d  Ihrirlo  imdci  Ihc  iiy  luw«,  puyulilo 
on   .Hid   iifl'T    (idy    19,    iqn. 

•'•!■  'le   on   nr   brfiirc   July    10    will 

draw  II  mil  July   1,   ly  1 J. 

II     I       I  I'.NKM,   I'rr.ldput, 
'.KoKi.K    II     DUNNLNi;,    Secrelury. 


THE   MARKET 
PLACE 


THE  FRENCH  LOAN 

The  appeal  of  leading  credit  houses 
in  Paris,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  French  holders  of  Ameri- 
can securities  was  so  successful  that  a 
quantity  of  these  securities  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  loan  of  $30,000,000  has  been 
sent  to  New  York.  The  loan  on  this  col- 
lateral— mainly  Pennsylvania  and  St. 
Paul  railroad  bonds — is  for  one  year, 
and  the  money  is  supplied  by  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.  Other  similar  securities  will 
be  forwarded,  and  the  credit,  or  loan, 
will  thus  be  increased.  There  will  be 
no  public  offering.  Morgan  &  Co.  hold 
the  securities,  and  are  assisted  in  the 
transaction  by  prominent  banks  and 
banking  firms.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
sell  the  securities  here  because  a  ma- 
jority, if  not  all,  of  them  were  issued 
in  Paris  and  the  listing  of  them  on  the 
Paris  Bourse  was  conditioned  upon  cer- 
tain forms.  That  is  to  say,  they  were 
made  payable  in  francs  and  were  of 
denominations  suited  to  the  French 
market.  Therefore  they  are  not  salable 
here.  The  French  bought  many  Ameri- 
can bonds  in  the  years  from  1906  to 
1912,  but  such  purchases  were  checked 
by  the  unfortunate  investment  in 
Frisco  bonds  just  before  the  receiver- 
ship. 

Not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  France  procured  a  credit  here  of 
$16,000,000.  The  proposed  negotiation 
of  a  public  loan  of  $100,000,000  came 
to  nothing,  because  of  disapproval  at 
Washington.  There  was  a  credit  of 
$10,000,000  in  October  last,  and  not 
long  ago  the  placing  of  $50,000,000  of 
Treasury  notes  was  checked  when  $30,- 
000,000  had  been  sold.  Probably  the 
new  loan  on  American  securities  will  be 
increased  to  $50,000,000  or  $75,000,- 
000,  but  this  will  not  be  enough  to  pay 
for  the  supplies  already  bought.  Great 
Britain  is  in  greater  need  of  a  credit 
here,  but  the  making  of  one  is  not  ex- 
pected while  the  Government  is  placing 
the  enormous  new  home  loan.  English 
holders  of  American  securities  are  not 
inclined  to  part  with  them,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  British  loan  in  New  York  like  the 
French  one. 

SHIPPING    AND    NEW    LAWS 

Additional  evidence  aa  to  the  unfor- 
tunate etfect  of  rtH-ent  national  K'lri^hi 
lion  upon  our  merchant  niaiine  is  set-n 
in  the  decision  of  the  Robert  Dollar 
StcarnMhip  Company  to  transfer  its 
ship.s  from  the  AiiuTican  to  tht«  IWitish 
(lag,  and  in  the  approaching  withdiawal 
nf  many  AnuM-iiun  ahip.-t  from  the 
(ileal  l.akert.  It  is  the  new  Heumen't 
ait  that  forcea  the  Dollar  Company  to 
lake  this  courne.  and  the  name  law  has 
laiiHtil  the  I'mitii  Mail  Company  to  ifo 
(lilt  i>t  bu«inenii,  (to  far  as  tiuttlc  on  thi' 
I  utile    uf  ross    the    I'ai'ittc    u    i-uni'erned. 


As  the  Hill  railroads  are  to  withdraw 
the  great  freighter  "Minnesota,"  the 
American  flag  will  not  be  seen  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  trade  after  the  first  week 
in  November  next.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Dollar  Company  will  be  moved 
from  San  Francisco  to  Vancouver.  It 
may  be  that  the  coast  line  service  be- 
tween Portland  and  San  Francisco,  re- 
cently established  by  the  Great  North- 
ern and  Northern  Pacific  railroad  com- 
panies, will  be  discontinued,  in  obedi- 
ence to  that  part  of  the  Panama  Canal 
act  enforcement  of  which  has  compelled 
the  eastern  railroad  companies  to  get 
rid  of  their  steamships  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to 
this  line  will  soon  be  made  known. 
These  boats,  from  Portland  southward, 
have  been  competing  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  their  work  has 
been  well  done. 

By  order  of  the  commission,  the  rail- 
road companies'  steamships  on  the 
Great  Lakes  must  be  disposed  of  by 
December  1.  Four  of  them  were  sold 
last  week.  They  are  to  be  cut  in  two, 
because  they  are  too  long  for  the  locks 
on  the  Canadian  canals,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  port  of  New  York  by  way 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  is  under- 
stood that  thirty-one  of  the  fifty-four 
steamships  now  owned  and  operated  on 
the  lakes  by  the  railroad  companies  will 
be  transferred  in  this  way.  Several  of 
them  will  be  used  in  the  foreign  trade. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  enforcement 
of  the  law  is  not  to  cause  a  transfer  of 
the  lake  steamship  traffic  from  railroad 
control  to  private  and  competing  owner- 
ship, but  will  deprive  lake  shippers  and 
travelers  of  nearly  all  the  good  ships 
now  in  use.  The  lake  steamship  busi- 
ness is  also  affected  by  the  new  sea- 
men's act.  It  is  asserted  by  ^"  -  of 
companies  that  the  ivquirenit  his 

law  are  such  that  thev  cannot  profitably 
compete  with  Canadian  ships.  It  may 
be,  therefore,  that  such  American  ships 
on  the  lakes  as  are  not  affected  direct'y 
by  the  Panama  act  and  the  commission's 
order  will  be  driven  fn.>m  American 
registry  by  the  seamen's  act.  American 
shippers  are  complaining. 

Results  of  a  referendum  conducted  bv 
the    United    States    C' 

merce   indicate   widest' a:  , 

of  the  projects  and  policy  of  th«  Ad- 
inii!  It  ar>d   ' ' 

git-  II  ing  to  t 

The    national    chamber    aubmitteU    cer- 
tain questions   to  more  th  r     "     '     >■  ;- 
liers  uf  couuuerce  aiul   b< 
which    are    constituent    n  ulf    it. 

Some  of  the  vuttM   were    i  ■>■<      ■■> 

(toveriiiiient    owi»er»hii»     i 
of    inerchttitt    v  *»-    »•« 

t5l)«     utrainat ;  '.i.'m        .. 

with  pi'ivHtv  >>  t   fur  N 

a.;'  uiuUr  tS* 


July  6.  1916 


TNI    INHiriNDINT 


Sound 
Investments 

yielding  over 

Wc    Iwivc   picpmcil  a   li'.l 
o(    itixul    boiuiN    wituli    at 
prcHcnt  price*  Hhuw  u  re 
tviin    of    from    5'.<    to  6'<. 
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GREENWICH  SAVINGS  BANK 

(tuc«>r|M)r«liHl    IKIS.) 
S.    E.    Cor.    6th   At*,   kml  I6th   St.,    N«w   Tork. 

TWO-RATE    INTEKEST-DIVIDEND 

SIX     MONTHS     KNDINO     JUNE    30      1916. 

On  111!  »uiii«  fr.'Mi  5,".  |.>  J,;.»>«Ni  |.i  il<'|>.>i<lt<>r« 
ciilllli'tl  ti<  lii(i<r<'«l  iiiiil<-r  (III'  liV'l.nwn  at  tin- 
mil'  of  FOUR  PER  CENT,  imt  itiiiiiini  xn  «« 
iiiiirli  iif  rvi-ry  m-o<niiit  «»  uliull  not  ■•\i-'-f»| 
Sl.iHMi;  itiul  nt  ilio  mto  «r  THREE  aiKl  ONE- 
HALF  PER  CENT.  |M-r  hiimiuii  »ii  *•>  luiu'li  "t 
rviTV  no«HMiiit  !\»  nlmll  fxr.M-d  fl.lHH),  itayahlr 
iMi   ami   aftir  Jll.Y    It*.    Il»15. 

Drpottti  madp  on  or  l>«<for««  JULY  10.  will 
draw   int»r«it   from  JULY   1.    191&. 

JAMK-S    OflM.AN.    rr.«li|ont 
lUAKI.K.<<    M.    PITXIIKU.   Tr»<a»ur».T 
KRANOIS    M.    HA(X)N.    JR..   i 
It.    (>i;i>KN   iMI.^Ol.M. 


•  S«>cr»'tarlo» 


MERCHANTS     EXCHANGE     NATIONAL     BAKK 
of   the    City   of   New   York. 

J  nil.-  -J-.'.  l!>n. 
Tho  Ro-nrxl  of  Dlroolors  b.tn-  this  il.iv  d.-flar>'<l 
a  sonil-nnnn.tl  illvl.l.ii.l  of  THUKK  TKIl  •'KNT.. 
fnv  of  t.ix.  |>a.val>li>  on  and  .iftrr  Jnly  1.  19ir>.  to 
»tiH-klh>ldi>rs  of  rtH>ord  at  th«>  cln«t»  of  biislnoiis 
Jnno   IM.    1JM.'>. 

F     E     AVUKf.-J.^.    I'Hshl.T 

THE    NEW    YORK    CENTRAL    RAILROAD    CO. 

N.w  York.  Jnno  iX  lOlR 
A  dlvldond  of  Ono  .ind  Ono-Qnartor  |>»>r  i>'nt. 
(IVi'^^  on  tho  I'.iplt.il  stoi-k  of  this  I'onip.in.v  has 
boen  doclannl  p.H.val)lo  .Xngnst  2.  UM.'>.  at  th«"  of- 
fJcv  of  th<>  Tri-asnr»>r,  to  stookhoMors  of  record  at 
the   cU^o  of   bnslnt'ss  Jnly   ,>J.    ls»ir>. 

FOWARD  L,   ROSSITER.  Tnvisnrx'r 


Change  of  Address 


If  you  are  going  away  for  the 
summer,  you  will  want  The 
Independent  to  follow  you. 
Let  us  know  your  new  ad- 
dress, if  possible,  three  weeks 
ahead.  Be  sure  to  give  us 
your  old  address  also. 

THE   INDEPENDENT 


ff)    rta^"» 


in   th«  <■• 


Alliriiraii     il 

Mini   4N  III  <.|  n. 

Thrrr  wai.  »    .•..t/n  majnrily   '••    '-•     - 
of   thf   crfnM'in   nf   «    Frxl'^rnl 
ItiiMril  H  t  .    anil  rn 

|i<irt    to   t  ...  '  '•    ■  -•  ■ 

^'UtlMti    Inwa, 
ini<l<<r   thr    law,   «■   to  all    '  |»«r- 

Ittllllf!"    • '■■      *■  ■    ' -T-    I    ■>  w..  M.ii     Thn 

vut««  'ir  of  a  'Jov - 

oriiMiriit  i  to  thr  rnttrr 

of  n  inui  M..  ,-•  •       

n  rupilul  iif 

M  .il  I'     loMiiH    on     the    K'  of     fir-i 

iiiwi  tK'«ir<»ii  on  mcrchait'  ..  -«•!•  Tin- 
vot«»  in  fuvor  of  lowrrinir  thr  iiprtvl 
r»«<|uin<«|  hy  the  <>,  can  mail  low,  nii<l 
nuikintr  the  |iiiy  hi|.:h  enouifh  to  piTtiut 
the  ffttuhliHhiniMit  of  lin«N  riirryiinj  Imth 
mail  anil  frnt^ht,  waw  more  than  10  to  1. 
It  will  iH>  HotMi  that  in  thin  rxproaaion 
of  tht'  opinionn  of  the  commcrrial  or- 
(TunizutionH  of  thr  whole  country  there 
IH  no  support  for  the  ship  purrhnx.' 
hill,  whirh.  it  i.s  .xaiil.  will  be  advocatcl 
atrnin  by  the  Tn-jisiir)*  Department  at 
the  oominjT  »es<.su>n  of  (Vmjrreiis.  If 
these  huntireds  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  trade  Ixmrd.s  had  U>en  asked 
for  an  opinion  alxuit  the  seamen's  act, 
undoubtedly  that  opinion  would  havo 
boen   distinctly    unfavorable. 

.At  the  comiti^'  session  of  Contrress 
there  will  be  an  attempt  to  repeal  this 
statute.  Some  amendment  of  it,  at  lea.st, 
may  be  expected.  Mr.  Wilson  has  asked 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  make 
an  inquirj'  as  to  the  effect  of  it,  and 
Conpress  will  probably  receive  from  the 
department  the  re.sults  of  the  investiga- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  that  replies 
have  been  received  from  the  twenty-one 
nations  whose  commercial  treaties,  as 
our  Government  ha.-<  informed  them,  are 
at  variance  with  the  law,  or  that  thc-y 
will  consent  to  abrogration  of  only  the 
parts  affected. 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall    2t<..l       <    »*m^t    .4    Btm»i 

Nl  w  YrmK 


DRF.XEL  A  CO. 

I'HIIAOCLfNU 
C«nMr  a<  I  •M>. 


MORC; AN.  CRF.Nf  FXL  A  CO. 

LiJNLMJN 
N..    22  OU  BtmJ  %ti 


MORGAN.  HAKJI5  &  CO. 
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The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 

Bank  of  New  York,  semi-annual.  8  per  cent, 
payable   on    and   after   July    1. 

Ir\-in{(  Savinsps  Institution.  4  per  cent  per 
annum,   payable  on   and   after   July    19. 

Merchants'  Exchange  National  Bank,  semi- 
annual, 3  per  cent,  free  of  tax.  payable  on  and 
after  July    I. 

New  York  Central  Railroad  Company.  1"^  per 
cent,   payable  .\utrust   2. 

American  Telerhono  and  Telegraph  Company, 
S2   per   share,    payablo   July    15. 

Bowery  Sa\'inKS  Bank.  3^-  per  cent  per  an- 
num,  payable  on  and  after  Jtily   19. 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent  per  an-  ' 
num.   payable  on   and  after  July   19. 

German  Savings  Bank,  i  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable   on   and   after   July   21. 

Greenwich  Savintr*  Bank.  3Vi  and  4  per  cent  ' 
per  annum,  payable  on  and  after  July  19. 

Otis  Elevator  Company,  preferred,  $1.50  per  . 
share:  common,  $1.25  i>er  share,  payabie  July  i 
15. 

South  Brooklyn  Savings  Institution,  4  per 
cent   per  annum,   payable  on  and  after  July   15. 

Westinshouse      Electric      and      Manufacturing  , 
Company,    preferred,    qtiarterly,     1\     per    cent, 
payable  July  15  :  common,  quarterly,  1  per  cent,  ' 
payable  July  30.  . 

La  Rose  Consolidated  Mines  Company,  quar-  , 
terly,   1  per  cent,  payable  July  20. 


THE 

Merchants  National 
Bank 

Of  the   City   of   New  York 
42  Wall  Street 


FOUNDED 
1803 


Resources  over  $30,000,000 

The  ex{>erience  gained  by  over 
One  Hundred  Years  of  succe  — 
lul  banking,  togeilier  with  «.   :  :- 
plete    facilities    and    ample    re- 
sources, assure  de-  ~  of  this 
bank  even>-  care  a..  .  .....ntion  to 

their  business  requirements. 

Your    inquiries    are    cordially 
in\-ited. 
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BE  CAREFUL  AND  CAREFREE 

/^AREFREE  bonds  must  be 
^^carefuUy  selected.  This  is 
the  kind  of  security  we  offer 
you.  Our  list  includes  a  choice 
of  short  and  long  term  bonds — 
all  possessing  the  desirable  fea- 
tures demanded  by  the  most 
conservative  investors. 

We  are  successfully  handling  a 
varied  list  of  Corporation  and 
Municipal  Bonds  with  several 
large  Banks  and  are  now  in  a 
position  to  offer  this  same  class 
of  security  direct  to  individual 
investors. 

To  yield  as  high  as  6% 

Write  today — personal 
attention  to  inquiries 

D.  S.  STARRING  &  CO. 

39  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Iitstirance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


AN   INCOME  FOR   UFE 

of  all  till'  invi'Sl  iiii'iit  oppnitiinitlps  nffi>rt'() 
tliiM-i>  .ni'e  fi"  inilciil  imt  omii  to  oritirisiii. 
Alisolute  safi'ty  is  the  first  rciinisite  ami  adi- 
ijuato  and  uiiifoim  rctuni  eqiiiillr  important, 
aiul  these  seem  inoompatilile.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment hoiids,  the  retnrn  imdtT  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sine  miuI  certain 
than  an  :iinmlty  nitli  the  METROPOLITAlf 
LIFE  INoVRANCE  COMPANY.  l).v  which  the 
income  gnaiaiitod  for  a  Certain  lifetime  is 
larger  l>.v  far  than  woiiUI  Ix-  earned  on  an 
eijual  amonnt  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  seenrities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thns  a  payment  of  $5,000  liv 
a  man  agrd  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  .■?tJIS.;!5  alisolntelv  hevond  ipi'stlon  nr 
donht.  The  Annniiv  D-pM  riment.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  jivi-  advice  as  to  the  returu 
at  any   age.   male  or  female. 


If  You  Ever  Expect 

To  invest  a  dollar  it  means  some- 
thing to  you  to  know  that  in  the 
twenty-four  years  that  I  have  made 
and  sold  North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgages  I  have  never  lost  a 
dollar  for  any  customer. 

It  means  still  more  to  you  —  if  you 
have  $1,000  or  $2,000  lying  idle  or 
at  low  interest  —  to  know  that  among 
my  customers  are  many  of  the 
largest  institutions,  a  type  of  investor 
which  demands  unusual  safety  in 
their  investments. 


0 


You'll   get    safety   &nd  f!c/^ 
The  attractive  Yield  of  "  ' 

Write  toituy  itatinii  your  ra- 
quiremtnti,  and  wt  will  and  you 
a  iptcial  Hit  of  mortnuj^ts. 


Walter  L.Williamson 

l.islion.   North   Dnliotu 
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THE    EQUITABLE 

The  announcement  has  recently  been 
made  that  General  T.  Coleman  du  Pont 
had  purchased  from  the  lMoro:an  estate 
the  controUino:  interest  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society.  The  entire  capital  of  the  Equi- 
table consists  of  1000  shai-es  of  a  par 
value  of  $100  each.  The  block  just  ac- 
quired by  General  du  Pont  represents 
502  shares,  the  remainder  outstanding' 
being  in  the  possession  of  various  in- 
dividuals. 

This  is  the  third  transfer  of  the 
stock  since  it  descended  to' the  heirs  of 
Henry  B.  Hyde,  the  founder  of  the 
Equitable.  His  son,  James  H.  Hyde, 
representing  his  father's  estate,  sold  it 
to  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  who  held  it  several 
years,  parting  with  it  finally  to  the 
late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

In  his  statement  announcing  the  pur- 
chase of  the  stock  by  General  du  Pont, 
President  Day  of  the  Equitable  assures' 
the  public  that  the  control  passes  into 
the  hands  of  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
company,  and  that  it  is  General  du 
Pont's  intention  to  cooperate  with  the 
officers  in  some  feasible  plan  for  its 
complete  mutualization.  It  is  plainly 
obvious  that  there  are  legal  difficulties 
of  no  small  proportions  in  attaining  this 
object,  not  the  least  of  them  being  the 
acquisition  of  the  minority  stock  of 
448  shares. 

The  policyholders  of  the  Equitable 
should  patiently  await  the  formulation 
of  General  du  Pont's  plans.  They  need 
not  be  disturbed  in  the  least  over  the 
matter,  for  their  interests  are  securely 
guarded.  The  Insurance  Department  of 
New  York  will  exercize  rigid  super- 
vision at  every  stage  of  the  develop- 
ments. 

POLICIES    FOR    YOUNG    PEOPLE 

Occasionally  I  receive  inquiries  from 
readers  of  this  department  of  which 
the  following  is  a   fair  represtentative: 

"What  is  the  best  form  of  policy  for 
a  young  person  to  take?  Do  you  con- 
sider that  any  form  of  insurance  is  de- 
sirable from  a  mere  investment  view- 
point?" 

1  shall  proceed  to  anawer  these  ques- 
tions on  the  a.s.suinption  that  in  usiiiK 
the  word  "iiisurarue,"  my  ct>rrespondfiit 
refers  to  life  iiihurunce  only  For  th»' 
young  perMun  uf  small  re>«pon«iibilitied 
and  average  earniitg  ability,  1  regard 
the  twenty  year  eiulowineiit  policy  as 
the  muHt  Hervici-ublv  up  tu  air«  thirty- 
live.  It  comfiint-i  HuvingH  with  prutec- 
tiiiii.  'I'hu  uiiiiiial  |ireniuiin>t  will  ap- 
proxiniatti  $50  ptM-  $1000,  in  nomo  coin- 
puiiii'i  u  few  dollui>i  lenM.  .\\\  uninwrii  •! 
perioii  ottiiuii^  I IDUO  Vk  y«Mr  cuulU  vu   i  > 


UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

in  the  GItT  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE    n.    KELSEY 

Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and   Trust  Co. 

WILLI.JlM   H.    porter.  Banker 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND 

Pres.  Importers  an  J  Traders  Kat.  Bank 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  In  life  In- 
sni;iiice  or  not.  may  niaUe  liiiect  contracts 
witb  this  Coiii|iany.  for  a  liniitej  territory  If 
ik'Sired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  In- 
terest insuring  an  Income  for  the  future.  Ad- 
dross  the  Company  at  Its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Broadway.    Now   York   City. 


GET    THE    SAVING    HABIT 

Till-  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  Increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
cMmulatlng  a  sntlicient  sum  to  support  him  in 
ols  old  age.  ihis  can  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home  Li?<' 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  mudi  l.-.rger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absidutelv  secure  invest- 
ment,     I'"or    a    sample    poiigy    write    to 

HOMX:  LIFE  INSTTKANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 

256  BROADWAY'  NEW  YORK 


SOUHfl  FIRST  HDRTGAGES 


Th^    ItMnar.d  in  un^.'tll^  t:T;i«3  for  gut^  dist  oi^rt- 

■■AJv-        '.  ■jti  -5  their  an  onai  -^ij,    :  itv. 

-t    ■    ■  :i.'j.-i-s   .iv>    Hot   si  TL-k    i;i    i-nur — the*  »rc  UAUaUt 
■ri  JT'  y-rrtv   *     rth  ihrte  l:ui.^s   me    ■  j  .=■■!.       Wo  tia>  e 

Tcslor  ur  a  4tiiel«  t'lrt-cn'^urc  «Jt    L';a'i-.  •  4ic»   i«- 

9crii>iiig  tiwlbiMld  aud  list  ^.>!  L'<aiu  tnim  i--'  <         ? 

Aurelius-SwaiMon  Co. 

.  51  State  NaL  Bank  Bit^  Oklaboaa  Oh.  Oya. 


f^  AJU'RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 

I  ♦«!  •       A  practical  course  of  iweoty  lessons  in  the 


■!h.,r    L.C.J5.  fc.1 


>.        Tub  I'ul  ;v,'^i  a,  ih.  a.       .f-  -l  i_,'c  -.j-         .■  .,.    ■-^^. 

^S\      THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

ftfr.L.^a-1  Department   103,  Springfield,  Mass. 

To  Rent  for  the  Summer 

Apartment  ol  lour  .uoius  ..lul  U.i...  u,..>  ;ar- 
nished  tor  housekeeping.  All  modern  improve- 
nicnii,  including  telephone  and  elevator  service 
night  and  day.  Located  in  one  of  Brooklyn's 
best  residential  sections.  Within  fifteen  minutes 
i>i  Manhattan.  Convenient  to  subway,  elevated 
and  all  surface  lines.  Ideal  home  for  couple 
wishing  to  spend  summer  in  town.  Rent  mod- 
erate.     I>.    E.    F.,  c.irc  of  The   Iiulcpetident. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlaatic  BuiUios.  51  Wall  St..  Ntw  Vtik 


liiiurei  Afaioit  Mariae  aod  Inlaad  Traaip*rlatt«a 

Ki>k  auJ  Will  lisuc  Puliciet  Makia*  l.*ii  Par 

able  lu  Eurape  aod  Ontatal  Caualritt 

t'hait.r  .1    by   th,-   Stat.-   ..f   \.->v    Y  "-U    Im    !<«•.::, 
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TNI     INPRFKMDINT 


MiTitnl  to  put  iiitii  iUfh  a  ptiltrv  ttOO  or 
I  IMi  M  yunr, 
A 

nv«  uf  I'.MHM)  ur  |:i(H)U,  plui  aurli  illvt 
titiiula    UM     tto     luuv     Itttvi^     rr«-t«lv(i«l     niiil 

MItVtIli.      Tluinii    nllotllil    nillulllll    In    |  1<MI    or 

9AUU. 

Within  thnt  prrlutl  hr>  tuny  linvv  iumi 
rit>«l,  mill  hl«  hiroiiio  bIihiiIiI  linvn  iii 
ciounimI     Itotli    lliii  ly    lin|i|Miii 

(«■  lliii  i-nrvfiil,   till..; .ttoun  man 

lli«  ■hiiulii   liuvr  »u|t|ilrni«<iilo«l   hln   line 

WMIi'lit    IliNUlutiir     •  'iMlO   or 

;  :•(  i\\v>  itnliiiniy    liii    :       i     If   nt 

thirty-lW».  Hiiy,  ho  ImH  nurrvcKioti  (\nMn- 
ciuliy  mill  lun  ulTonl  (<>  h|>«'iiiI  i«  liirif>*r 
miiu  on  fMMiily  piotri  (ion,  nmtoMii  of 
twklitir  ortltnnry  llfo  inHUinnco  fur  a 
lutii|)  Nunt,  ho  wouM  do  woll  to  ' 
monthly  iiu'omo  poiii-y  |f>0  or  - 
month  aftor  hin  <U>nth  to  hin  wife  or 
other  Itoiu'Mriury  a.i  lonjj  an  »hp  livon 
(twenty  yt'uis'  inMlulniriitx  oortuin  to 
his  t'stato  if  till'  U«iu'(wiury  Hhould  diol. 
I. iff  iiisuruiu-o  )>«<iu>titiuririi  nrt>  not  par- 
tioulurly  )r\)ot|  invotiton«  or  oonnervcm 
of  inoMoy.  and  it  is  to  mtt>t  that  dof«'<t 
that  tho  lompanivH  formulatod  the  in- 
conu»  policy. 

Now  as  to  the  st>i-ond  iiucstion:  A  lifo 
insurance  policy,  properly  considered, 
18  M  rontrttct  for  life  or  a  lonjr  term  of 
years.  For  that  reason  a  man  should 
Ket  the  ri^'ht  kind  of  policy  in  the  rijrht 
company.  It  is  a  waste  uf  time  and 
money  to  chanirt»  jiolicies  and  compa- 
nies. Strictly  speakinjr.  life  insuran'-e 
is  not  an  investment.  It  involves  an  ex- 
pen.se  One  cannot  contribute  one'.s  share 
of  the  death  lo.-jses  and  mana^rement 
expenses  of  a  company  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  and,  because  one  eventu- 
ally rei*eives  a  sum  of  money  appro^i- 
matinjr  all  he  has  paid  in,  or  a  litMo 
more,  conclude  that  one  is  even  or 
ahead.  Interest  earninjrs  have  been 
overlooked.  So  much  from  the  "invest- 
ment" side  of  the  iiuestion. 

I  repard  money  spent  on  pure  as- 
sessment insurance  as  so  much  money 
wasted — except  by  those  who  die.  They, 
or  rather  their  beneficiaries,  are  grettinjr 
more  than  was  paid  for. 

But.  do  I  believe  that  money  invested, 
so  to  speak,  in  scientific  life  insurance, 
whatever  the  form,  undesirable?  No. 
Be  the  premiums  jrreater  or  smaller,  the 
insured  rei'eives,  in  one  way  or  another, 
an  exact  equivalent  for  it. 

To  sum  up:  "Is  any  form  of  insur- 
ance desirable  from  a  mere  investment 
viewpoint?"  If  by  investment  is  meant 
to  speculate  and  take  the  chance  of 
makin,sr  a  bijr  irain  or  a  loss.  no.  If  by 
it  is  meant  a  protection  against  loss 
by  death,  yes. 


Gray  Gearless 

"  •    '-''^  Row  Boat  Motor 

A7/.S  ASr  HO  WHO  AT 

More  Power       "  '' 


rt 


Iir  Mill' 
lr»»  puwrr  is  wsMrd  bnwcrn 
ilic  whrrl. 

The    (Irav    Gearltf 

r  f-  >  |Mt  II  *  I  li  I  n 


lid  mpoiuittdiiy  iK-bifid  II 


U  MmJi  D>t>« 


. '  vttk.  am  9tm'4 


4il«««  yOTii   boM  l>ti€i    iN«n  M  f 
on. 


PrKT  FOR    Dflfoil 

$55.00 


Tit  prlrr  IncUdft  Ik*  (oaiH«ta  motm,  itUt  lo  B^  /(n  Agtnt  lot  ih'm  motor. 

'        -  ,  .-:  .I.O  umiio«   «,..r»'«i.  ^1^  wantnl  in  ocry  I.Kil.'> 

r,  i..;tr.,   hot     hi'                            ».l  to  •r"  1'^  Groy  G*arl»»». 

icll.      Mafnrio,  ii   4                                     ■(  WHlC  t<  ■ 


Book  of 
172  Boats  to 
Select  From 

iirrv  i.r,\niN(;  moat  iu  ii.di  r-  .,.,>v  ,......-..*.:., ..^  i.  a.  ...l.m-i. 

issuin;;  a  cataloi;  nt  Specialized  Boal* — specially  of  each  concern  from  a  16  ft.  fi«t 

launch  at  $10,>.iMt  t,,  ;i  be.iutitiil  r.  \   express  run  ■'  very  ingeniouf  do  k  •• 

that   motlem   tluiv:.,i',t    has  deveii.,  i    Ixiat,   with    .  '   '•-cyliTKlef    GK  X'l' 

motor,  complete  in  every  ilet:'.il  tiT  >2"'"'.o(l— or  a  snug,  »alc,  t  .».! 

the  comfons  of  a  home — / 72  6oofs  th.ii  you  choose  from.      \N 

sent  tree.  We  make  it  easy  for  you  lo  find  just  ihe  boat  you  want,  a:  the  pnce  yo.. 

pay,  and  in  the  liu  I'i'v  v<';  wi-h  •■>  •> •■•,    :•   "-,   -.x'-'^  -^  GUARANTEED  motot  •...».-. .»x.. 

Gray   Marine   Motors 

3  to  50  H.   P.       1   to  6  Cylinder. 

You  can  h.ive  a  1915  guaranteed  Gray  Motor  with  all  the  new  features  in  your  boat 
for  the  least  outlay  of  money.     Complete  line  of  2  and  4  cy  -.      "There's  a  CJray 

fur  Ever)-  Boat."     Gray's  are  cheapest  in  the  long  run.     U  :  italog. 

Graf  2  crcles  sold  u  complete  oatfit  (readr  lo  in-  Gray  4  crclcs  •old   cilScr    a*   cmm^tttt   aaii    pommt 

5t«l!).     The  3H.  P..  linflecylir    ere  ..__..  -' i    ,  of   bafc   taffmn      Ptke.    C 1  CC   »^ 

dcr  Model'-U.-iellsior    -  ;^3D  complete         ,     -  Mm  am  e^^lmtM    -        -    ^  * -^^^   opw.nl, 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY.   756  Gray  Motor  Bid?  .   Detroit 


F.  S.  C.,  Ccntrovillo.  Mich. — Compara- 
tively small,  tiiiancially.  but  sound :  has 
had  a  hoalthy  growth  :  expenses  minlerate : 
writes  Ivth  participatiuj:  and  uon-partici- 
patins:  ix^licies  on  tho  annual  and  deforrwl 
lUvidond  plans;  partioipatius  rates  aK^ut 
livo  por  «vnt  hijrhor  than  those  of  some 
AvoU  ostablishod  nuituals.  with  smaller  an- 
nual dividends  and  cash  surrender  values. 
Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  effetn  of  total 
abstiuomv  ou  the  death  rate.  Have  not 
seen  the  claims  for  it  you  mention  but 
hardly  believe  the  dift'erem-e  wouKl  l)e  as 
great  as  iudioatixl.  I  disouss  the  other 
points  you   raise  iu   an   article,   which  see. 


F.  A.  Ringler  Co.  g 

DESIGNING  I 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  | 
AND    ELECTROTYPING  n 


I  21  anvi  23  Barclay  Street  to 
I       26  and  28  Park  Place 
I  NEW  YORK 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

arc   used   nowaday?  by  every   modem 

up-to-date  '  'Jng 

you   in  co:.-  .  -blic 

and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  ahmad.  If  you  have 
never  used  prv  -.  drop  us  a 

postal  and  we  jw  they  can 

be  of  advantage  to  yoo.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 


ROMEIKE.  INC        IK-'H 


Ave.  Hnr  T>k  Or 
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HOTEL 

WENTWORTH 

NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

(NEAR   PORTSMOUTH) 

Associated  with  the  IDEAL  and  NEW  ENGLAND  TOURS 

Season   opens  June   2S 
Closes   late  September 

No  hotel  on  the  New  England  coast  is  more  notable  In  the 
beauty  of  its  location,  the  altractiverless  of  surroundings  and 
perfection  of  service.  Located  on  the  sea,  \i\  the  center  of 
a  large  private  park.  Accommodates  500.  Local  and  long 
distance   telephone   in   each    room. 

Every  facility  for  sport  and  recreation.  Tennis 
courts  unsurpassed  by  any  in  New  England. 
Fine  golf  course,  bathing,  yachting,  deep  sea 
fishing,  and  well-equipped  garage  under  com- 
petent supervision. 

MUSIC  HV  SVMPflOW  ()U\  firSTU.l  /7..iW:/v'.9 

Send   puilal   luJay    (or   lieauliiul  illiutiateil   hiiuk 
lelliii|{   Kuw    eaty    In   track   hero    Iikiii    all   pi>iitlt. 

WENTWORTH     HOTEL    COMPANY 

II.  W.  IM<n:sr.  Mdiwwum  Dirr.iur 
Wintfr     The  CnroiinA,  Pinrhunt,  N.  C. 
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IVtatail*  to  forvlvn  r«unii  nlwnial  l*aal«l 

Itiiloii,  It. 7ft  a  yvmr  ritrn.  <••  i  nitiiila.  ft  ritm. 
ln«iruflU<na  for  rvnrwnl,  ilUronllnuiinrv  nr 
ohali||t>  of  mltlifaui  ahoiilil  \h'  urnt  two  wo*-!!!! 
Iirfiirr  the  iImI<<  Ihry  itrr  lo  ho  Into  vtXrrl.  Itoth 
llu>    oM     »n«l    thf     new     mlilrmn     tnu«t     tw     alvrn. 

WV  wrlrwm^  o^nlrlliulloim.  Init  wrllrr*  who 
wUh  lh«*lr  niiiclm  rrHirniMl.  If  not  nccrplptl, 
•  hoiilil  iicnd  n  nlMnipnl  ami  aililrmt  rn- 
\-»l«»l><*,     No     r««i»oniitli||Uy     U     luaumnl     hy     Thr 

|ftt|iMt.-itili'(\t        i,\r       Xhv        loMM       oi'       tiitn    ii'ttitti        i%( 
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■••Ml      4<iii|    Aniwor* 
Til):   .MnviNti   Wi.Ki.t. 

I.ndy  Mnrkenxin  in  Africa.  flM 

llltiiidur:  ■  •  nil 

.Million    I' 

Iltiw  to  Cvt  Kilmi  for  tK 

I  '  'V   Kxtrnaion   by   Multun 

A    S  O  N  C     K  ()  i:    .1    r    L  V 

Swi'ot  June  hna  U"»"  with  all  h*r  flowr"-jr 

Irnin  ; 

lli-p  ri>"o*  in  III.'  Riirrlrii*  ttrnnp  nml  «ll»». 

.\iiil  fniiil  nn  rrlii>  (..inpii     n  nnrtlnK  "Irnin 

t  If     inllKii-     ««•<'«. I      llinl      IrlU     wlirrr     •If 

fin  nurd  by. 

.\h<l  l<> !  niTotw  the  fii-lijii  iif  rIprnInK  whont. 
.\n«l   ii'cr   th««   ItilN    willi    frnKr:iiit    rlov.-r 
ml 
Wlioro    hnni    of    Imm-x    conim    itrnwMily    iiiiH 

Siin-iTowinNl  Jiilv  iiimm  alow  with  "ili-nt 
tri'iid! 

Till"    xiiv.Tciitn    Hiiii    ill    HpiiMKlnr   now    looka 
ilnwii. 
I'pon    tlif   riprninc   fullno«]>   of   ih««   your. 
With  KJowinK  •wiiin-  .f  liicht  nn<\  hont  thjit 
crown 
Tho  onrth's  fniiti<.n  with  their  picntpoiia 
rhoor. 

Tlio  rity  swcltors;  on   its  pitvomont.*  hot 
(tlows  down  the  sun  with  tiori'«>.  iinpitv- 
injt  rays : 

In  vtiin   its  many  millioDH.  polyirlot. 

Sigh  for  the  <>..oIne.iv  of  dim.  leafy  way. ! 

On  tnoiintiiin.  or  on   sliore  of  sHndv  b«'!H'h. 

( >r  on  thi'  son.  with  "iails  of  winRf'd  yncht. 

The   pleiisiire-s»»elter«i    throne   and   strive   to 

reach 

Surcoase   of    heat    and    care   by    Summer 

brouKht. 

Hut  far  in  depths  of  inland  country  jtreen. 

The    wihl    rose    nods    upon    its    drooping 

stem  : 

Tlie  heavy  IxMiphs  of  fp»iited  orchards  le.ui 

And   i-ooliuR  dews  .-it   morn   the  me:idows 

Rem. 

Forth  to  his  laN'rs  s-.es  tlie  farmer  blittic. 

For    ripene<l    liarvc-ts    wait    the    ren|»er's 

whirr. 

And  slow  before  the  mower's  whetted  scythe 

The  Ions  srass  falls  in  swaths  with  sot>th- 

iusT  skirr. 

At  noon  beneath  the  shade  of  leafy  elm 
The  farmer  rests  in  grateful.  weH-earn«Hl 
ease  : 
For  kin?  is  he  of  all  the  fruitful   realm 
Wliich  far  and  wide  in  ripened  wealth  he 
sees. 

For  .Tilly's  sun.  which  to  the  city  bringrs 

DisiHMiifort  on  rhe  b  isy.  shadeless  street. 
O'er  the  green  country  its  effuljrence  flintrs 

Ami   turns   !•>  !:.->ld  the  ripening  tiel.ls  of 
wheat. 

And  so.  O  Rov.il  Mont!  .  from  Julius  named. 

A  sovereign  largess  r.i  the  earth  you  bring 
As  when  of  old  on  C  -es'  altar  flamed 

Thy  richest  gifts  u<  the  All- Nourishing ! 
—H.  T.  :^udduth  in  the  Xew  York  Timfs. 
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with  wcry  twlUvtit.   I   !• 


thr  bralna  and  hrar 

mh    mf    Ifri    the    W.  at.    •ifmriri 

tion,   Vi't   I  live  o! 

I  am  Majratir  in  my 
limr     in     my     I'o" '  -       ' 
I'otelitwilltic  >       y- 
rmgKr*\   lM>y   who 

I  am  th«'  ■  ..t... 
n«r  of  rai 
in 

ar;  

Dpi  -th«  r  o  of  the  rrr- 

ite   of   the   world'* 

My  KmjtonitihUity  u  Infinite.  I  iprak 
and  the  w  '  .pa  to  liiit«n.  I  nay  th« 

word   and  (lame*   thr  horizon.    I 

couniicl  peace  and  the  war-lorda  obe>-. 
I  am  ;--  ■  r  than  any  individual-- 
more    ;  .1    than   any   irroup     I    a»n 

the    dynamic    force   of    I'uhlir   ' 
Rif^htly    directed.    I    am    a    Cr«-  . 
Confidence.    A    builder  of   ha!'j.-' 
livin>f.    I    am    the    Backlxme    of    < 
merce.  The  Trail-Blazcr  of  Prosper  •. 
I  am  the  teacher  of  Patriotism. 

I  am  th-  'of  th> 

— the    clar  re    of    ( 

I  am  the  Newspaper. 


JUST     A      W     u    rw    iJ 

Miss  Jane  Addams  returns  to  the 
United  States  this  week,  after  an  ex- 
perience hitherto  vouch.safed  to  no  wom- 
an in  the  world.  She  was  present,  and 
presided,  at  the  first  Peace  Coneress 
ever  held  in  the  hie^t  of  war  and  At- 
tended   by    d. 

neutral  and  w„. . ....  v .. 

Conf^ress    closed    she    has  all 

the  principal  be!'  :.-.  r-.y 

before  the  g^iver:.;    .  .    .  iu^,:>--     r.i 

of  the  Peace  Conference.  Before  Miss 
Addams  sailed  from  New  York  she 
promised  The  Independent  to  describe 
her  experiences,  and  our  readers  may 
look  forward  to  somethini?  from  her  in 
an  early  issue. 


Dr.  E.  E.   -  our  Liter. 

itor,  leaves  th   .<  on  a  mor..  .  .      -- 

cation  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  As  he  has 
the  habit  of  p!  '  :hing^  wher- 

ever he  goes,        ^  .vnama,  Eu- 

rope or  Australia,  our  readers  can  ex- 
pect before  the  summer  is  over  several 
articles  dealine  with  "The  Fringe  of 
the  Continent." 
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TIIK   "'MANIKKST   DlSTINY"  OF  THK  STATKS 


AS'ITDV  Ml  th»'  K«'<iK'riiph\  ui  itu-  I  iiitftl  Stat, 
will  cnnvim-c  any  (-aiului  p<>r.Hon  thut  I'xpan 
<ion  \*  ail  inipcrntuc  wk-vX  of  nmny  of  our 
roiuiimiiwi-althr*.  Why,  for  t'xampU*.  i»h«uil(l 
Now  Yt»rk  Statr  ri»Ht  lonlont  with  ilj»  iMintractiHl 
l>oiiii(luru*H  wluMi  it  iiiitfht  HtH'k  i'olonit'N  in  the 
bouiitlloMs  WoMt?  With  iiiMirly  two  hundred  porHonn 
to  Iho  squuro  iiiiU'  uiTordintr  to  the  latowt  tonMUii.  a 
lloodtido  of  ininiitri'iition  .HWi'llinjr  itj«  already  coniri'Mt- 
od  population,  and  an  ininuMise  i-oniniorcial  and  indus- 
trial (h'volopnuMit.  why  wouUI  it  not  he  to  th»'  mlvantjigo 
of  the  Knipiro  State  to  aiine\  Nevada,  whuh  ha.s  leas 
than  one  inhabitant  to  the  stpiare  mile?  It  is  true  that 
Nevaila  would  be  a  little  inaeoeMsihIe  ( tho  no  more  so 
than  other  eoveteti  colonies),  hut  the  same  objection 
would  not  apply  to  the  contjuest  of  Florida.  Here  is  a 
state  with  a  gonial  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  an  area  larger 
than  that  of  New  York  state,  and  a  commandinjf  posi- 
tion on  the  llulf  of  Mexico.  Vet  it  has  not  one-twelfth 
the  population  of  its  prospeitive  conquert)r  and  certain- 
ly could  not  oppose  an  army  or  navy  of  enual  strength. 
The  acquisition  even  (»f  little  Vermont  would  be  of  no 
inconsiderable  advantage,  since  the  state  is  thinly  set- 
tled, contains  pood  marble  quarries,  and  would  immense- 
ly strenjrthon  the  eastern  frontier  of  New  York  because 
its  hills  could  be  converted  into  an  unrivaled  line  of 
fortifications.  Hesides.  it  must  be  remembered  that  New- 
York  has  an  old  "historic  claim"  to  its  Green  Mountain 
neighbor  dating  from  Colonial  times. 

Fvon  without  Vermont.  New  York  has  fairly  good 
"natural  frontiers,"  especially  along  the  Great  Lakes. 
But  as  much  cannot  be  said  for  many  of  the  western 
commonwealths,  which  follow  parallels  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  Why  should  not  Nebraska  invade  eastern 
Wyoming  and  move  her  western  frontier  to  the  Rockies? 
Nebraska  would  have  the  superior  numbers  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  this  project,  and  its  success  would 
greatly  simplify  her  problems  of  defense  in  the  future. 
Michigan  is  cut  into  parts  by  the  Great  Lakes.  Wiscon- 
sin must  surely  be  tempted  to  seize  the  upper  section 
and  thus  gain  at  once  an  ideal  natural  boundary  and 
the  rich  copper  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

The  next  reason  commonly  alleged  for  expansion  is 
the  need  for  an  outlet  to  the  highways  of  the  world. 
Most  of  our  states  are  well  placed  on  the  ocean  or  on  some 
large  river.  But  do  we  not  see  what  an  immense  advan- 
tage it  would  be  for  West  Virginia  to  annex  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  western  counties  of  Maryland 
and  so  gain  an  excellent  frontage  on  Chesapeake  Bay? 
And  whv  should  the  great  state  of  Texas  permit  a  little 
state  with  loss  than  half  its  population  to  hold  the  Mis- 
sissippi delta?  With  this  in  its  control  the  state  of  the 
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over  onr  humlrrd  and  tiirnly  per  emt.  Iowa  U  aiiii  lh« 
Kr^ater  power  <ho  far  n  \m  meaaure*)  ' 
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The  bahince  of  powrr  .  /If  lh«  , 

Rtateii  of  northern  New  Knfflnnd  do  not  overthrow  the 
rapidly  expanding  [xiwem  of  New  York  and  New  JcrM»y 
they  will  )m>  c(in<|uerrd.  no  doubt  of  it,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  far  western  .HtatcM  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
creaae  will  M(M)n  In>  Htronjr  enough  to  march  to  the  Mia- 
sinitippi  over  the  pro.ntrate  commonwealthit  of  Nebraaka, 
Kansas,  Iowa  and  Mi.HHouri,  where  the  population  ia 
comjMirntively  stationary".  These  latter  communities  ar* 
undoubtedly  wealthy,  but  wealth  only  provokcn  aggrea- 
sion  unles.s  the  major  part  of  it  i.s  devoted  t/>  the  main- 
tenance of  armaments.  But  if  the  threatened  communi- 
tiea  will  only  adopt  a  three  years'  term  of  militar>' 
.«er\'ice   for  all   their  ablr-bodied  citizens   they   r- 

safe  and  even  triumphant  in  the  great  struggles   

are  sure  to  come  for  the  control  of  the  upper  Miiuis- 
Rippi  Valley,  the  granary  of  North  America! 

THESE  are  the  arguments  for  expansion ;  the  need  of 
a  densely  peopled  country  for  "room  to  grow,"  the 
necessity  of  "natural  boundaries."  the  requirement  of  a 
seaport,  and  the  preservation  of  the  "balance  of  power," 
that  are  urged  in  all  solemnity  by  those  who  dabble 
in  Weltpolitik.  It  is  assumed  that  no  nation  can  prosper 
without  colonies  as  a  market  for  the  goods  and  an  outlet 
for  the  surplus  population  of  the  mother  country.  As  a 
result  the  partition  of  Asia  and  Africa  leads  continually 
to  war  and  rumors  of  war.  France  demands  the  Rhine 
as  a  "natural  boundary"  in  spite  of  the  German  charac- 
ter of  both  banks  from  Holland  to  Lorraine.  Germany 
wants  Belgium  and  Holland  because  they  control  the 
mouth  of  the  same  much  disputed  river,  and  an  ade- 
quate sea  frontage  is  assumed  to  be  "essential"  to  na- 
tional development.  As  for  the  "balance  of  power."  have 
we  not  heard  that  France  could  not  tolerate  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  Germany,  nor  Germany  the 
still  more  rapid  growth  of  Russia  without  first  striking 
a  blow  which  would  crush  the  military  strength  of  the 
rival  nation  while  there  was  yet  time?  No  doubt  if  our 
states  had  never  federated  they,  too.  would  be  avid  of 
conquest  at  each  other's  expense.  But  federation, 
whether  national  or  international,  destroys  every  incen- 
tive to  conquest  and  makes  it  seem  not  so  much  wicked 
as  too  ridiculous  even  for  jest.  Why  not  the  United 
States  of  Europe?  Or  of  the  World? 
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ACCORDING  TO  THE  RULES  OR  IN  SPITE  OF 

THEM 

IT  is  asserted  that  the  steamer  "Armenian"  was  fired 
upon  by  the  German  submarines  only  when  she  per- 
sisted in  trying  to  escape.  Under  the  usual  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  merchant- 
man justified  the  war-vessel  in  firing  upon  her. 

But  are  there  any  usual  rules  left  intact  by  the  Ger- 
man naval  program?  The  captain  of  the  'Armenian,"  a 
British  vessel  carrying  contraband,  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect anything  but  instant  destruction  for  his  ship  as 
soon  as  the  submarine  could  get  within  range. 

Judging  from  the  case  of  the  "Lusitania"  there  were 
only  two  courses  open  to  him.  He  could  try  to  escape  and 
run  the  risk  of  having  his  ship  sunk  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed; or  he  could  submit  to  having  her  sunk  without  at- 
tempting to  evade  her  fate.  It  was  human  nature  to  take 
the  one  long  chance. 

In  such  a  dilemma  has  the  German  assumption  of  su- 
periority to  law  upon  the  high  seas  put  merchant  ship- 
ping: to  be  destroyed  according  to  the  rules — or  in  vio- 
lation of  them. 


SPAIN  AND  ZION 

IT  is  hardly  time  yet  for  the  descendants  of  the 
Sephardic  Jews,  driven  out  of  Spain  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Inquisition  four  centuries  ago,  to  accept  in 
any  great  numbers  the  invitation  to  return  to  the  seat 
of  their  ancient  pride  and  wealth  and  power.  At  last, 
prest  to  it  by  an  American  citizen,  Louis  Friedman,  it 
is  rumored  that  Jews  will  be  welcomed  to  full  citizen- 
ship in  Spain.  Belated  but  most  welcome  is  the  report, 
for  Spain  was,  during  the  centuries  of  the  Moorish  rule, 
the  happy  home  of  Jewish  wealth  and  learning  and  cul- 
ture. The  Inquisition  scattered  them  east  and  west,  and 
long  they  held  to  their  Spanish  speech  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship, glorying  in  the  fame  of  their  great  scholar,  Mai- 
monides  of  Toledo. 

Spain  now  would  invite  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Russia 
and  Rumania  to  seek  the  old  home.  But  the  Jews  of  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  are  not  Sephardim  but  Ashkenazim.  The 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  Jews  here  in  New  York  pride 
themselves  on  their  ancestral  names  and  aristocracy, 
somewhat  superior,  they  feel,  to  the  ruder  children  of 
Ashkenaz.  It  will  be  another  branch  that  are  now  invited 
back  that  they  may  restore,  if  possible,  the  lost  pride  of 
Spain  as  mercantile  queen  of  the  world.  Oliver  Cromwell 
nearly  three  centuries  ago  invited  the  Jews  to  England, 
greatly  to  England's  advantage,  and  Mr.  Friedman  ex- 
pects that  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Spain  will  bring  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  to  the  mother  country  thru  com- 
merce with  Latin-America  and  the  United  States. 

Possibly,  but  not  for  half  a  century  or  more.  The  Zion 
ist  Jews  who  have  gone  to  Palestine  are  still  not  much 
farther  alf>ng  than  when  thirty  yt>ars  ago  their  niiuty- 
year-old  patriarch,  Montetiore,  trighti'iu-d  all  Eiijj:H-'»h 
Jewry  by  hurrying  off  to  Palestine  to  fmd  out  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  Jewish  colonists.  Last  week  ten 
thousand  Jews  met  in  Brooklyn  to  express  their  iiiti-rest 
in  the  return  of  Russian  J»?ws  to  their  am-ient  land; 
Russian  Jews,  not  Anu-rican,  for  no  Americans  go  ex- 
cept as  visitors  or  givers  of  aid.  America  is  giMul  erutugh 
for  them.  Nehemiah  counted  forty  thousand  Jews  who 
had  gone  up  with  ZiTubbabel  and  himself  frori\  Mahy- 
loii,  but  hv  the  inillions  in  these  days  they  have  swaitneiJ 


in  over  New  York  and  other  cities.  Hither  they  speed 
singing  Psalms  of  Ascent.  Hither  they  find  the  valleys 
filled  and  the  hills  leveled  for  their  return  from  long 
captivity;  citizenship  and  quick  opportunity  for  them- 
selves and  schools  for  their  children.  Let  those  that  will 
go  to  Carmel  and  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  beyond  the 
Jordan  of  Jericho,  or  to  the  Spanish  peninsula,  but  here 
is  their  Zion.  After  this  great  war  is  over  Palestine  may 
be  more  open  to  them,  altho  Islam  has  been  usually  more 
kind  to  them  than  Christendom.  We  shall  not  envy  them 
the  land  of  prophecy  and  psalm,  flowing  again  with  milk 
and  honey ;  but  here  they  find  their  happiest  Jerusalem, 
and  here  they  choose  to  bless  Mordecai  and  curse 
Haman. 


STANDARDIZING  THE  CHAMELEON 

THE  quest  of  the  Polymuriel  is  a  dashing  adventure. 
None  but  a  splendid  imagination  could  have  created 
the  vision.  Any  but  an  indomitable  spirit  would  have 
quailed  before  the  enterprise.  That  an  American  woman, 
as  set  forth  in  "The  World  Over"  last  week,  should  have 
thus  essayed  the  impossible  is  matter  for  patriotic 
pride.  It  is  a  masterly  conception,  staggering  in  its 
magnitude  and  monumental  in  its  simplicity — to  rescue 
American  womanhood  from  the  quagmire  of  extrava- 
gance, the  fetters  of  fashion,  the  procrustean  bed  of  a 
kaleidoscopic  conventionality  in  dress,  and  to  do  it  bv 
a  single  stroke. 

The  Polymuriel  is  a  single  costume,  simple  in  con- 
struction, sensible  in  design,  inexpensive  to  make,  at- 
tractive to  wear,  and  changeable  at  will  from  morning 
dress  to  evening  gown,  from  work  frock  to  outing  cos- 
tume, from  useful  to  ornamental,  from  grave  to  gay. 
The  argument  in  its  favor  is  ingenious:  "Men  wear  one 
kind  of  clothes;  why  shouldn't  women?" 

The  answer  makes  up  in  conclusiveness  what  it  lacks 
in  ingenuity.  Men  don't — and  women  won't. 

There  are  too  many  forces  operating  to  keep  "the 
female  of  the  species"  from  standardizing  her  plumage. 
Dressmaker,  couturiere,  modiste,  tailor,  milliner,  shoe- 
maker, hosier,  glover,  draper,  department  store,  silk 
mill,  woolen  mill,  cotton  mill — all  wax  fat  on  woman's 
chameleon  taste.  With  what  fury  and  what  wiles  would 
they  not  resist  an  assault  upon  their  ancient  preroga- 
tive of  supplying  the  demands  of  woman's  restlessly 
shifting  tastes,  and  of  helping  to  keep  them  restless  in 
order  to  create  ever  fresh  demands.  Women  buy  new 
clothes  and  adopt  new  styles  largely  because  new  styles 
and  new  clothes  are  spread  temptingly  befi>re  them  t  and 
so  do  men.  i)ut  the  fact  miwt  not  be  whispered  K 

When  the  story  of  Eden  is  rewritten,  in  all  frankness 
and  honesty,  it  will  appear  that  the  first  t)ite  of  the 
apple  revealed  to  Eve  that  since  she  was  not  drest  »o 
becomingly  as  Lilith  aiul  at  the  same  time  wore  a  c^vs- 
turne  of  an  earlier  vintage  than  did  that  lady  of  fashion. 
she  obviously  had  "not  a  thing  to  wear."  And  the  ser 
pent,  it  will  be  revealetl.  was  a  purveyor  of  wonwn"'* 
fashions  darkly  disguised  or  with  all  disguise  br«a(»nlv 
cast  asiile.  as  you  prefer. 

Then.   ti»o,   wimian   herself   diHJs   ni»t    wunt    t  •   >>>^iiev 
the  chameleon's  motley  for  the  CHthird'-H  drub 
With  in»tinctive  and  charming  illogicaltty  she  wMntu  to 
combine  in  her  single  iMtrsoii  the  ntutuull>    d 
qualities  of  conforniits    and   indivtdu«lit>     Shr  ^m   mvm. 
dress  ditferenth    fiom  ti.'i-  -unters.  but  nhe  wvuild  >»•  \*i^ 
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No.  'I'hi*  rolvinurh^l  will  n«>l  lio.  Thr  proviflam  of 
wonu'irn  wour  will  not  hnvo  it.  The  woninn  will  not 
hiivit  It. 

Anil  ttio  iiu'ii  will  not  liavr  it     M'  '    ^vinit  wotiirii  t 
rhanniiitr.    'I'ht'.\     want    thoir    own    \\>iiii«*n    to    Im-    m.  i. 
charnniiK  than  othor  woincii.  In  woinun'it  irulfHtcni   ^ ,« 
rioty  niun  iWul.s  a  pIcaxliiK  ri<lit<f  from  hit  own  dun  uni- 
fomtity.  Hr  would  not  niak<*  women  liki*  him  If  hi*  rouUl 
and  lonst  of  all  in  outward  .Hooininir. 

And  man  know.s  too  \\v\[  tht<  uatlintr  fcttcrn  of  a  iieniie- 
loM.M  monotony  in  drvMM  to  want  wonum  Met  in  the  itume 
(it(vk8. 


A    FUNDAMKNTAL    rUKl'AlCKDNKSS 

DlSCll'MNKD  urmii's  and  powerful  navioH  ar»*  not 
tho  only  tH|uipnu»nt  that  a  nation  needs  when  com- 
pelled to  wajft'  war.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of 
preparedness  for  war  is  preparedness  for  peace  as  well. 
The  anmzinjr  strenjrth  that  tierinany  has  shown  since 
the  present  war  hejran  is  a  revelation  first  of  all  of  her 
fundamental  preparedness  for  any  achievement  demand- 
ing organized  and  disciplined  effort.  The  United  States 
has  been  scandalously  ne)rlijront  in  this  matter  of  funda- 
mental preparedness,  and  is  nejjliKt'iit  still.  Our  most 
important  duty  is  to  bei'ome  acquainted  with  our  re- 
missness, and  set  about  the  big  job  which  we  must 
undertake  and  carry  thru  under  penalty  of  grave  peril, 
perhaps  of  disaster. 

(.uM-many  has  conserved  her  natural  resources  to  the 
uttermost.  We  have  wasted  ours,  and  are  still  wasting 
them.  Not  only  German  forests  and  German  mines  are 
regarded  and  handled  as  important  national  assets,  but 
so  also  is  the  soil,  the  most  important  asset  of  all.  The 
German  farmer  is  an  agriculturist.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
American  farmers — until  a  few  years  ago  they  were 
nearer  one  hundred  per  cent — have  been  caustically  but 
accurately  described  as  "miners."  taking  from  the  land 
a  fertility  that  they  never  replace.  Germany  has  de- 
veloped her  waterways.  The  Rhine  is  as  important  an 
artery  of  commerce  as  any  trunk-line  railway  system. 
We  have  developed  a  river  and  harbor  politics,  and  a 
precious  lot  of  canal-digging  and  harbor-dredging  con- 
tractors. Whether  for  peace  or  for  war.  we  need  a  great 
number  of  canals  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  type.  It  should 
be  possible  to  send  either  merchantmen  or  battleships 
from  Boston  to  New  Orleans  by  an  inside  route.  It 
should  be  possible  to  send  either  grain-carrying  barges 
or  submarines  or  destroyers  from  New  York  to  any  port 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  thence  down  the  Mississippi. 

Germany  has  cleaned  up  her  population.  It  is  a  popu- 
lation etficient  in  war.  no  less  efficient  in  pjeace.  It  is 
educated,  and  its  education  is  practical  in  a  very  wide 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  American  traveler  who  car. 
speak  no  word  of  any  language  but  English  has  never 
been  seriously  embarrassed  on  that  account  when  mak- 
ing his  way  about  Germany.  Everywhere  he  has  discov- 
ered that  not  only  railroad  officials  and  hotel  clerks,  but 
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lute   ounielvw    that    we   are    betunung    an    enlighl«-n«l 
P«H)ple. 

Every  decently  informed  cititen  in  the  United  Stai« 
knowM  that  thin  picture  of  contraata  is  not  exaggerated. 
He  knows  that  we  are  drifting  and  foundering.  He 
knowg  that  in  |>eace  we  wu.Hte  our  energies  aa  we  waat« 
our  rcHourccM.  and  fall  nhort  of  a  decent  standard  of 
jichievement.  He  knows  that  If  we  were  swept  into  war 
we  .should  make  a  HcandalouM  exhibition  of  inadequacy 
and  worse.  Hut  he  does  nothing-  I"  thin  wretched  inac- 
tivity to  continue?  Or  .nhall  we  come  to  our  senaea,  and 
begin,  like  grown-up  and  reitponsible  men,  to  achl<n*»  « 
fundamental  preparedness? 


LENGTHENING  THE  SCHOOL  DAYS 

IN  the  olden  times  .school  vacations  began  the  last  Fri- 
day in  July  and  ended  the  first  Monday  in  September. 
Today  the  public  .schools  are  closed  for  nearly  three 
months,  and  many  private  schools  for  four  months  or 
more.  In  the  olden  times  the  school  was  in  session  nearly 
all  day.  with  two  tifteen-minute  recesses  in  the  middle  of 
the  morning  and  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  sessions, 
and  a  full  noon  hour,  or  hour  and  a  half,  for  dinner  and 
games.  Today  schools  generally  begin  at  nine  and  close 
between  one  and  three  p.  m.  Nearly  all  the  period  is  de- 
voted to  continuous  recitations,  and  the  children  come 
home  with  a  strapped  block  of  textbooks  and  tasks  as- 
signed in  them  sufficient  to  tax  the  faculties  of  a  Chi- 
nese sage.  Formerly  the  teachers  taught.  Now  the  par- 
ents do  the  teaching  and  the  teachers  hear  the  recita- 
tions. 

We  are  glad  to  note,  therefore,  that  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  have  just  started  a  nation-wide 
movement  to  rectify  some  of  these  modem  school  evils. 
It  is  high  time  to  lengthen,  as  of  yore,  the  school  year 
and  the  school  day,  so  that  the  child  will  not  lose,  as  he 
does  under  present  conditions,  one  and  a  quarter  j'ears 
in  eight  years  of  schooling.  It  is  furthermore  essential 
that  he  should  have  plenty  of  time  for  study  and  play 
within  the  school  period  without  the  midnight  oil  abom- 
ination. 

At  present  we  have  the  amazing  spectacle  of  children 
being  forced  to  do  their  hardest  work  at  the  very  time 
when  their  elders  find  it  necessary  to  get  rest  and  recre- 
ation. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE   GREAT  WAR 

June  2S-  Hritish  S'liuius  {ii'^'imJ  west 
of  Krithia,  Gallipoli.  British  steam- 
er "Anueuian"  sunli  by  German 
submarine,  killing  twenty-one  Amer- 
ican muleteers. 

June  29 — Germans  renew  attacks  in 
Argonne  forest.  Russians  retire  be- 
hind the  Bug. 

June  SO — Russians  repulse  attack  of 
German  fleet  on  IJaltic  port  of 
Windau.  Russians  driven  back  on 
Dniester. 

July  1 — Three  British  steamers  sunk 
by  German  submarines.  Austrians 
defeated  near  Giirz. 

July  2 — Battle  iu  Baltic  between  Rus- 
sian and  German  squadrons.  Serbs 
and  Greeks  invade  Albania. 

July  S — Germans  advancing  north- 
ward from  (Jalicia  into  Poland. 
Turks  lose  20,000  men  in  attacking 
British  iu   Gallipoli. 

July  -i — Austrians  capture  SOOO  Rus- 
sians at  Krasnik.  British  steamship 
"Anglo-Californian"  escapes  shell 
fire  of  German   submarine. 


^,      „       .       _.  The        Russians 

The  Russian  Retreat   ^^^^      ^^^     ^^^^ 

from  Gahcia  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^ 

stand  anywhere  in  Galicia  since  the 
German  drive  began  and  have  now  been 
driven  back  almost  to  the  eastern  fron- 
tier. On  the  south  of  Lemberg,  General 
von  Linsinger  has  dislodged  the  Rus- 
sian left  from  its  hold  on  the  Dniester 
River  and  forced  it  to  retreat  from  the 
Gnila  Lipa  to  the  Zlota  Lipa,  that  is, 
over  the  same  country  thru  which  the 


Russians  had  achieved  their  first  vic- 
tories in  August  nearly  a  year  ago.  At 
the  same  time  General  von  Mackensen 
pursued  the  Russian  right  as  far  as 
Kamionka  on  the  Bug  River,  twenty- 
tive  miles  northeast  of  Lemberg.  The 
present  Russian  line  is  then  behind  the 
two  rivers  which  have  their  origin  close 
together  in  the  highlands  of  eastern 
Galicia,  the  Bug.  which  f^ows  north  into 
the  Vistula  and  thence  to  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  the  Zlota  Lipa,  which  flows 
south  into  the  Dniester  and  thence  to 
the  Black  Sea.  To  show  what  sort  of 
righting  ground  these  rivers  make  we 
quote  the  account  of  a  battle  from  the 
Berlin  Tagezeitung. 

On  the  night  of  June  25  the  attack  began 
along  a  broad  front,  executed  under  enor- 
mous difficulties  by  Wiirttembergers  aud 
East  and  West  Prussian  troops.  The  coun- 
try at  this  point  offers  unusual  advantages 
for  defense.  The  high  wooded  land  along 
the  south  bank  drops  off  abruptly  to  the 
various  arms  of  the  river,  which  is  swift 
and  deep. 

The  northern  shore  is  composed  of  ver- 
tical clay  banks  several  yards  high,  then 
come  open  meadows  a  mile  broad,  shut  in 
by  thickly  wooded  hights,  from  which  the 
Russians  operated  machine  guns  and  can- 
non with  deadly  accuracy. 

Oue  West  Prussian  regiment  had  to 
stand  all  day  breast  deep  in  water.  A  sol- 
dier in  order  to  shoot  had  to  be  lifted  out 
of  the  water  by  others.  Even  these  diffi- 
culties were  overcome,  however,  and  not- 
withstanding a  flanking  fire  this  troop 
emerged  and  finally  reached  and  stormed 
the   Russians'   i'hief  position. 

During  the  month  of  June,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  official  German  statement, 
the  Austro-German  forces  took  40,345 
Russian  prisoners  and  captured  87  can- 
non and  320  machine  guns. 


The  German  Invasion 
of  Russia 


The  import- 
ance of  the 
German  and 
Austrian  victories  in  Galicia  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  lay  Poland  open  to  at- 
tack from  the  south  as  well  as  from  the 
north  and  west.  There  would  be  no  par- 
ticular advantage  in  driving  the  Rus- 
sians much  further  east  than  their 
present  line  of  defense  along  the  Bug 
and  the  Dniester,  but  clearing  the 
northern  frontier  of  Galicia  has  given 
the  Teutonic  forces  command  of  both 
banks  of  the  Vistula  and  they  can  now 
try  again  what  the  Austrians  attempted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  is  to 
advance  down  the  Vistula  toward 
Iwangorod  and  Warsaw.  These  are  two 
of  the  fortresses  composing  the  famous 
"Polish  Quadrilateral."  the  others  be- 
ing Novo  Georgievsk,  further  down  the 
Vistula,  and  Brest  Litovski,  on  the  Bug 
to  the  west.  This  Quadrilateral,  form- 
ing the  chief  defense  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  has  so  far  remained  intact. 
None  of  the  four  fortresses  has  yet 
been  under  bombardment,  altho  once 
the  Austrians  came  within  gunshot  of 
Iwangorod  and  once  the  Germans  with- 
in gunshot  of  Warsaw.'  In  both  cases, 
however,  they  were  forced  to  retire  be- 
fore active  operations  for  the  reduction 
of  the  fortresses  could  be  begun. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Russians  from 
Galicia  will,  of  course,  necessitate  their 
withdrawal  also  from  their  western 
positions  in  Poland.  They  have  already 
retreated  from  the  Nida  River  and  we 
may  anticipate  a  similar  retreat  from 
the  Pilica  River  altho  nothing  is  heard 
from  that  region.  But  even  tho  the 
Russian  power  of  resistance  is  for  the 
time  paralyzed,  owing  chiefly  to  their 
lack  of  ammunition,  it  will  not  be  easy 
for  the  Germans  to  advance  further 
into  the  interior  of  Poland  because 
railroads  are  few  and  the  German  sue- 
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rhi»  (Jorniaii:.  a  r  o 
HhowinK  incrvimpd 
ikctivity  lit  varioviH 
l>oii)U  iilontr  tho  lino  l)ft\Vi>t>n  thv  North 
Son  mui  SwitxiM-lnnd  and  thore  arc 
rumors  of  mijrhty  niovomont.H  tlovolop- 
luir  holinul  th«>  scroon  tif  tronchos.  Hut 
if  tho  (ioimnns  nre  ronlly  proparin);  to 
tako  tho  olTonsivo  it  is  not  yot  appar- 
ont  whoro  thoy  propose  to  striko.  All 
trallli-  \vitl»  Swit/.orlaml  has  hoon  shut 
otV  on  tho  Ciorman  siilo  and  not  oven 
iioutrals  «ro  allowoti  to  pass  tho  fron- 
tior.  This  has  l>oon  intorprotod  as  in- 
dii-atinjr  that  (.lorman  troops  aro  bcint; 
massod  close  to  tho  Swiss  border  for 
an  invasion  •  of  France  from  this 
quarter. 

The  most  vijrorous  attJtck  so  far  re- 
ported is  in  tho  Ar>:oi\ne  forest  to  the 
west  of  the  fortress  of  Verdun.  More 
the  Wiirttembertr  troops  under  the 
Pru.ssian  (."rown  Prince,  after  a  violent 
luMubardment.  stormed  one  of  the 
French  outposts  and.  according  to  the 
iJerman  account,  made  an  advance  of 
nearly  a  mile  on  a  front  of  more  than 
three  miles.  The  capture  of  17S5  men. 
ei>rhtoen  machine  puns  and  forty  mine- 
throwers is  claimed.  The  French  report 
states  that  the  attack  was  repulsed. 

_.      ^  .        ,        The  lack  of  prog- 

The  Constantmople     ^.^^^    -^   ^^^    p^^. 

Campaign  Janelles        c  a  m- 

paijrn  hitherto  has  aroused  increasing 
dissatisfaction  in  Great  Britain  which 
has  of  late  found  open  expression  in 
press  and  Parliament.  The  London 
TitHCii  calls  it  "hopelessly  mismanatrcd" 
and  a  "grievous  muddle."  In  February, 
when  a  combined  British  and  French 
tleet  including  the  lai-gest  warships 
ever  constructed,  was  sent  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, it  was  commonly  expected 
that  Constantinople  would  fall  in  a  few- 
weeks.  But  even  the  fifteen  inch  shells 
made  little  impression  upon  the  Turk- 
ish fortifications  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  Allies  lost  six  or  more  of  their  ships 
by  submarines  and  mines.  Xow  it  ap- 
pears that  the  larger  vessels  of  the  fleet 
have  been  withdi-awn  to  some  safer 
locality,  probably  Kefala  Bay  on 
Imbros  Island,  for  we  hear  only  of 
minor  cruisers  and  destroyers. 

When   it   was   realized   that   the   at- 
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Mn<l  «in  .\prd  _'.'• 
a  liinduiK  upon   i!        ._    ..;. 
Cnllipoli     pvninHulu.     They     were     not 
able,  howo\  IT.  to  croiw  tho  p- 
they    expoitod    in    «»rdor   to 
Dardanelles   fortu  in  the  rear.   On  the 
contrary    thoy    fotitul    tl  ■  •       ' 
frontoil  with  sui)oiiiir  fn 
entrenchmontj»  and  had  all  they  could 
do   to  hold   on   to  a  strip  of  the  coast 
about    a    mile    broad    and    a    few    milc- 
long.  According  t(»  a  statement  of  Pre- 
mier   .Asquith    the    Briti.sh    naval    and 
military  lo.-^ses  at  the  Dardanelles  up  to 
tho   end   of   May   amounted   to   .'IS,«*>.'1.*>. 
tlistributed    as    follows:     killed,     T42"J; 
wountled,  24.r>7(>;  missing.  fi.').37.     . 

The  blame  for  tho  Danlanelles  fiasco 
has  been  laid  to  Winston  Churchill, 
who  until  lately  was  in  charge  of  the 
.Vdmiralty.  But  in  a  recent  address  he 
announced  that  momentous  movements 
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the  enemy's  linen  once  more.  After  a 
heavy  bombardment  for  h-"  --  hour 
a  third  anitault  wax  made,  '  •■  aue- 

(ossfully,  and  nix  hundred  yard*  of 
Turki.sh  trenches  were  taken  and  held. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Turks  lost  oTer 
seven  thousand  that  afternoon.  One  of 
their  trenches,  two  hundred  yards  long 
and  ten  feet  deep,  was  filled  with 
corpses. 

On    June    27    a    similar    attack    took 
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British    theater   c.oses    while   Janus'    Temple   is    open.    Recruiting    posters    have    ig|>lae«l   the 
gaudv  announcements  on  the  billboards 
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place,  but  with  the  roles  reversed.  This 
time  it  was  the  British  left  instead  of 
the  French  right  which  made  the  ad- 
vance. The  Royal  and  Lancashire  Fu- 
siliers and  Royal  Scots  charged  across 
the  ravine  of  Saghir  Dere  and  took  two 
lines  of  trenches,  while  the  Ghurkas, 
pushing  forward  along  the  shore  under 
the  cliflFs,  captured  a  knoll  west  of 
Krithia,  making  a  clear  gain  of  a  thou- 
sand yards.  Krithia,  which  lies  between 
this  point  and  Achi  Baba,  was  once  a 
village  of  four  thousand  people,  but 
now  is  completely  demolished  by  the 
bombardment. 

Two  days  later  the  Turks  made  a 
strong  effort  to  recover  the  positions 
taken  by  the  French  and  English.  Two 
mine  galleries  were  exploded  under 
their  lines  and  the  trenches  subjected 
to  heavy  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire  for 
two  hour.s  before  the  bayonet  charge 
was  made.  The  attack  was  repulsed 
with  severe  losses. 


The  Sinking  of  the 


The  steamer  "Ar- 

.,A  ■     ..  menian,"      bound 

Armenian  ^  xt 

from     Newport 

News,  Virginia,  to  Avonmouth,  Eng- 
land, was  torpedoed  by  a  German 
submarine  on  June  28,  twenty  miles  off 
Trevose  Head,  Cornwall.  The  vessel  be- 
longed to  the  Leyland  Line  and  carried 
on  board  1422  mules  and  horses  for  the 
British  army.  There  were  no  passengers 
or  ammunition  on  board.  The  crew 
consisted  of  160,  of  whom  87  were 
Americans,  mostly  negro  muleteers. 
Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-six  lost  were 
Americans.  The  news  of  the  affair  was 
supprest  by  the  British  censor  but 
Washington  learned  of  it  two  days 
later  from  the  American  consul  at 
Bristol.  Since  the  "Armenian"  was,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  the  British 
Government,  "engaged  on  .Admiralty 
bu.siness"  and  since  the  submarine,  ac- 
cording to  the  captain  of  the  "Ar- 
menian." behaved  fairly  and  oourte- 
ouHJy,  the  case  in  a  very  different  one 
from  that  of  the  "liUHitania." 

The  submarine  approached  on  the 
Burfnce  flying  thu  flag  of  "U-.'l'J"  and 
irave  due  warning  by  tiring  two  HhotH 
ttcroHH  thii  bowM  of  thu  "Armenian." 
But  iriHtuud  of  obeying  the  conwnaiid 
to  Mtop  ('a|ilain  Trickey  <l«turmiiied  to 
muke  a  run  for  It  and  hhvu  hirt  nhip  if 
hfi  coul<l.   Ho  hti  put  on    full   Hpeed  but 
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the  submarine  pursued  firing  shells 
and  shrapnel.  One  shell  struck  and  dis- 
abled the  steering  gear.  Another  went 
down  the  funnel.  The  boats  were  swung 
out  and  loaded  ready  for  lowering 
when  the  falls  of  one  of  them  were  cut 
by  shrapnel  and  several  of  the  men  fell 
into  the  sea.  The  Marconi  house  was 
demolished  by  a  shell  so  no  more  sig- 
nals for  help  could  be  sent  out. 

It  was  only  after  an  hour's  run, 
when  the  ship  was  afire  in  three  places 
and  thirteen  of  the  crew  lay  dead  upon 
her  deck,  that  Captain  Trickey  con- 
sented to  surrender.  As  soon  as  he 
raised  the  white  flag  the  submarine 
ceased  firing  and  gave  the  crew  ample 
time  to  take  to  the  boats  with  the 
wounded.  Three  of  the  crew  were  res- 
cued from  drowning  by  the  submarine 
and  taken  on  board  her.  One  of  the 
negroes  was  so  frightened  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  shell  that  he  cut  his 
throat  with  a  razor.  As  soon  as  the 
crew  had  left  the  vessel  two  torpedoes 
were  fired  into  her  and  she  sank  in  half 
an  hour. 

„  ,  .  The  anticipations  of  H.  G. 
A  «a"ie  "^  ^y^ji^  ^^j  o^j^gj.  romancers 
the  Air  ^^  futurity  have  hardly 
depicted  a  more  thrilling  fight  than 
that  which  took  place  over  a  mile  above 
Ghent  early  in  the  morning  of  June  7. 
Three  British  aviators  in  monoplanes 
set  out  at  night  to  destroy  the  German 
hangar  at  Evere,  north  of  Brussels. 
Two  of  them  flew  over  it  dropping 
bombs  which  set  it  on  fire.  The  third 
aviator.  Flight  Sub-Lieutenant  R.  A.  J. 
Warneford,  told  his  story  in  an  inter- 
view cabled  to  the  New  York  Timen  as 
follows: 

I    procccdi-d    oil    my    joiiriify    at    uu    iu 
creas^Hj   liJKlit.   It  was  just   three  o'eUiek  iu 
the   uioruiiijj    when    all   o<  ii    siuldeu    I    |>er- 
ceived    on    llif    hort/un,    alxuit    aiiilwa.v    lie 
tWffii   (iheiit   iiad    HruNseU,   u   /e|»|>eliu   tly 
iiiK    (nst   at   H    hight   of   iitMxit   ()()(¥)   fe<-t.    1 
iinaifiliiitelv     tli-W    townrd    it,    uad    when     I 
wiiM   alnioNl    oviT   the   nu'iister    I    tleHi-emleil 
ahuiit    liftfih    meters   iiad    tiling    "i^    tH>uit)M 
at    it.   'I'he   Mixth   Mtriiok    the  eiivelc|>e  I'f   the 
Hliip    fair   iiinl    N)|aHi«   In    the   niiihlle.    'Then' 
was  ihstanllv   a  teif  il)li*  e\|ihmitin.  The  di-i 
idarrnient    of    the    nir    rmind    uhollt    ine    wii>' 
Mil    great    that    a    tiTnudi'    seemed    ti>    have 
hci-M  iirixliii'cd.   My  uinrtiiiii-  toHsetl  u|>war<l. 
and    tnea,    IIiiiik    ah  «>liilil  \     ii|iside    di>wu,    I 
was   fiirrt'd   |i<   liiii|i  iheh'M|>   in   H|iiti-   nf  mv 
neir.    1    thi>ii|{lit    fur   II   UK'iiK'iii    (hul    the   enil 
of  evervthuiu  liad  (ouiD.    In   the  whirl   I   had 
thi-    pliaanic    iif    Meeini    ai.v     vicllm     falllni 


to  the  earth  in  a  cloud  of  flames  and  smoke. 
Then  by  some  miracle  my  machine  righted 
herself,  and  I  came  to  earth  in  the  en- 
emy's country.  I  was  not  long  on  the 
ground,  you  may  be  sure.  I  speedily  put 
myself  and  my  machine  into  working  order 
once  again  ;  then  I  set  my  engine  going. 

Lieutenant  Warneford  was  only 
twenty-three  and  had  made  his  first 
flight  four  months  before.  The  English 
papers  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  his  exploit,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
force  the  Germans  to  remove  their 
aerial  base  further  back.  He  received 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from 
the  French  Government  and  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  from  the  British. 

A  week  later  Warneford  was  killed 
by  the  fall  of  his  aeroplane  while  tak- 
ing up  the  American  journalist,  Henry 
Beach  Needham,  whose  articles  "The 
Zeppelin  That  Never  Flew"  and  "Kitch- 
ener's Army  in  the  Making,"  are  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  Independent  read- 
ers. He  was  only  three  hundred  feet  in 
the  air,  but  was  trying  some  daring 
feats  of  diving  when  he  fell  out  of  the 
machine  and  Mr.  Needham  followed. 
Both  were  crushed  by  the  fall. 


The  British 
Blockade 


A  memorandum  from  the 
British  Government  in  re- 
gard to  the  Order  in 
Council  restricting  neutral  commerce 
was  received  June  24.  In  it  the  British 
Government  explains  the  measures  that 
have  been  taken  to  compensate  the 
owners  of  the  cargoes  seized  and  the 
concessions  made  to  avoid  delay  and 
injustice.  It  is  alleged  that  in  some 
cases  the  ilelay  is  due  t  > 

have  asked  for  postpontt 
ish  Board  of  Trade  has  already  paid  out 
$2.'_»r)0.000      to      An  mt-v 

There    are    now     t\\  <  ssels 

from  America  bound  for  neutral  ports 
detained  in  the  1'     "    '   '%         '   "  <• 

on  account  of  sii 
others  awaiting  appraisal  by  ihe   1'ms«> 

Court.  The  cotton  w^    ' -  ■'-    '  ■  ■     ^ 

tion,    ifi   seized    and  '• 

British  Governnietvt.    I  h 

calU  «tter\tit>!*   '  •  '^^e  U.^.    ....... 

.Xmerican    h\\>  -    to    iivutrMi    y- 

inatiy  of  whuh  c»i«>  brliev**!  lo  b«  d**^ 
tiiivtl  to  tfixtmy  countriMt. 

The    momoraiulum,    thu    fn»n«Uy    te 
ton*,    will    iii«l  ^  '» 

Mhippt^rH  who  h«v  > 
«rnm«nt  to  prutiK't  their  riifhl  to   '*«  o 


^  /HlarrnatltKNilJ    iWlf* 


IMl)    rut.    JAWH  UK  URAIII 
An    Aualrlnn   ahpll   liurallm   In    tho   facM   ot   •  tUrtiUn   •llacliliia   party.    Tti*  Morb*  ftr«  dro|>plnf  to  lh«  «ro«n4  fof  « 


•*i««r 


to  Moutntl  porl.s.  It  in  ONtinmtvii  thut 
IfuodH  uniountinir  tu  hnlf  u  billion  dol- 
lars huit  Imm'u  oniori'il  hoforo  March 
1,  tho  dato  uf  llu<  Hntish  Mockadr. 
Thoj«o  cuiinot  now  lio  dolivorod  nor  cnn 
our  InipiMttTs  not  tho  jfoods  whirh  thoy 
boutrht  lu't'oto  that  dati>  ami  which  aro 
Htill  held  at  KottiM-dam  and  othor  neu- 
tral ports. 

,,,  e  1-  Many  reports,  not  all 
War  Supplies       ,     ;.       '  .        ., 

-,    .        ,  of     thoni     trustworthy. 

Ordered  .  ■  i  i-  i     j 

havo      boon      published 

about  new  orders  for  war  supplies. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt,  however, 
as  to  the  demand  for  shrapnel,  and  the 
orders  for  such  ammunition  exceed,  it 
is  believed.  $400,000,000.  They  have 
been  widely  distributed,  and  .shrapnel 
shells  are  beinjr  made  in  many  factories 
and  shops  whose  normal  output  is 
something  of  another  kind.  These 
orders  ha\e  caused  demand  for  ma- 
chine tools  and  steel  bars.  The  produc- 
tion of  steel  bars  and  other  metal 
forms  which  ammunition  manufactur- 
ers must  use  has  been  very  noticeably 
stimulated  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
In  Canaila  they  are  making  shrapnel 
in  shops  as  far  west  as  Caljrary.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  is  to  expend 
$1  J. 000. 000  upon  extensions.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, according  to  press  reports,  that 
attempts  to  buy  control  of  this  com- 
pany with  German  capital  were  made 
some  months  ajro.  Offers  wore  also 
made,  it  is  understood,  for  several  well 
known  companies  which  manufacture 
rifles  or  cartridjres. 

Russia  needs  not  only  ammunition 
but  also  railroad  locomotives  and  cars. 
In  addition  to  the  62.000  freight  cars 
recently  ordered  she  has  placed  con- 
tracts for  locomotives  enough  to  call 
for  $30,000,000.  She  has  also  under- 
taken to  purchase  50.000  car  wheels. 
France  ordered  sixty-four  locomotives 
last  week,  and  50.000  tons  of  steel 
rails.  Belgium  has  agreed  to  take 
twenty  locomotives.  A  company  in 
eastern  Connecticut  is  at  work  on  an 
order  for  400.000  rifles.  Enlargements 
of  powder  plants  are  reported,  and  the 
stock  of  powder  companies  has  risen 
rapidly  in  the  New  York  "curb"  mar- 
ket. A  cartridge  company  is  producing 
3,500.000  cartridges  a  week  on  an 
order  said  to  he  for  $30,000,000  worth. 


Th«»re  were  Inriro  exporU  of  w»r  m«- 
toriul  in  May,  hut  tho  quanlity  of  am- 
munition thipped  prumiMM  to  increiine 
from  week  to  week. 

Italy  in  buying  locomoUvM.  Franc* 
and  Kn^lund  made  h  new  contract  in 
Texan  la.st  week  for  3(».000  homeii.  and 
new  ordem  for  $10,000,000  worth  of 
moat  in  Chicajro  are  reported.  A  com- 
pany that  onlinanly  makes  typesetting 
machines  is  at  work  on  a  $1,000,000 
order  for  .sijrhts  to  be  used  on  larjfe 
tfuns.  Orders  placed  in  Connecticut 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  are  said 
to  exceed  $150,000,000.  They  are  for 
a  great  variety  of  products,  including 
machine  guns,  buckles,  auto  truck.s. 
rifle  bru.shes,  cartridges,  engines  and 
brass.  There  is  a  deman»l  for  American 
artificial  legs  and  arms.  England. 
France  and  Russia  cannot  supply  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  those  that  arc 
needed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  to  whom  artificial  limbs 
should  be  given  is  not  less  than  50.000. 

_    ,  The  League  to  En- 

League  to  Enforce    ^^^^^  p^^^^    ^y^-^y^ 

Peace  ^.^^^  formed  at  the 

Independence  Hall  conference  in  Phila- 
delphia, adopted  a  definite  plan  of  ac- 
tion at  a  meeting,  last  week,  of  its  exe- 
cutive committee.  Ex-President  Taft 
was  made  honorary  chairman  of  this 
committee:  President  Lowell  of  Har- 
vard, chairman;  Theodore  Marburg,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Hamilton  Holt,  of  New 
York,  vice-chairmen;  Herbert  S.  Hous- 
ton, of  New  York,  treasurer,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Short,  of  New  York,  secretary. 
There  is  to  be  a  propaganda  in  charge 
of  a  committee  on  home  organization, 
with  Alton  B.  Parker,  chairman;  one  on 
foreign  organization,  led  by  Mr.  Mar- 
burg, who  was  formerly  Minister  to 
Belgium ;  and  one  on  information,  of 
which  Mr.  Houston  is  the  head.  Darwin 
P.  Kingsley.  president  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  finance.  The  offi- 
cers, with  the  four  committee  chair- 
men. Oscar  S.  Straus  and  Professor 
John  Bates  Clark,  of  Columbia  L'niver- 
sity.  will  he  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment. 

There  will  be  a  campaign  thruout 
this  country,  with  similar  work  abroad, 
to  inform  public  on  nion  as  to  the  aims 


of  the  I^MMTUe.  to  eonr«et  any  mtMip- 
prehenmon  about  iU  plan  for  the  wtm  of 

'   rc«  acalfuit  ■ 
'  ,„  il«a  the  Imrm* 

of  the  afrrecment.  and  to  procur*  tho 

that  aro 
■  purpoao. 
Tho  United  State*  Chamber  of  Com- 
mercp  has  decide<l  '  '      *  ''•r- 

endum  by  asking  n  >m- 

bem  of  Commerce  or  of  Trad* 

to  say  V.'    *'^  "^  rie  I'niled 

States  M  a  lea<rue 

of  nations  in  which  the  HiKnatones, 
having  agreed  to  the  Hubn--  —  -  '  "js- 
ticiable   questions    to   an  al 

tribunal,  and  all   nor  ques- 

tions to  a  council  of  coi,.  would 

he   bound    to   use   their   <  c   and 

military  forces  again.^t  any  one  of  their 
number  who  makes  war  upon  another 
without  first  having  submitted  the  con- 
troversy to  the  tribunal  or  the  council. 
This  league  would  al.so  hold  confer- 
ences to  formulate  and  codify  rules  of 
international  law.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  questions  which  the  country's  com- 
mercial a.ssociations  are  thus  asked  to 
vote  upon  simply  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciples and  program  of  the  new  L«a^e 
to  Enforce  Peace. 

„,  .  „    .,  The     controversy     in 

Chicago  Strike  Chicago  between  the 
and  Lockout  builders  and  the 
groups  of  workmen — carpenters,  lath- 
ers, painters,  etc. — who  have  been  on 
strike  for  some  time  and  have  rejected 
arbitration,  promises  now  to  deprive  at 
least  200.000  men.  and  perhaps  SOO.OOrt, 
of  work.  The  as-  ■  •  '  contractors, 
employers   and    m;.  irers    decided 

on  June  28  to  close  all  the  mills 
and  supply  shops  under  their  control 
By  this  decision  forty-three  lumber 
yards,  sixty-five  brickj^ards,  and  many 
sash  and  blind  mills,  cement  plants  and 
other  sources  of  builders'  supplies  were 
aff^ected.  James  Frj'er.  prominent 
among  the  manufacturers  and  builders, 
said  that  their  action  would  make  200,- 
r  "  n  idle  in  Chicago,  and  about 
men  at  the  plants  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Indiana  and  Ohio  which  have  fur- 
nished supplies  for  Chicago  building 
projects. 

Many    horses    used    by    the    builders 
and  manufacturer?   were   sent  to  pas- 
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Bain 

KARL  LIEBKNECHT 
One  of  the  most  outspoken  and  unyielding 
Socialist  opponents  of  the  war  in  the  German 
Reichstag.  The  Social  Democrats'  agitation  for 
peace  continues :  a  full-page  manifesto  published 
in  the  Berlin  Vorwiirts  on  June  26  resulted  in 
the  suppression  of  the  paper  for  the  third  time 


ture,  and  several  thousand  teamsters 
had  nothing-  to  do.  The  employers  said 
they  had  set  out  to  force  a  settlement. 
There  are  nearly  one  hundred  con- 
tractors, however,  who  have  deserted 
the  association  and  yielded  to  the  car- 
penters' demands  by  increasing  their 
pay  to  seventy  cents  an  hour.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  loss  of  work  by  200,000 
men  will  excite  so  much  hostility 
against  the  carpenters  that  they  will 
accept  arbitration. 


The  Mexican 
Problem 


After  General  Huertu 
and  General  Orozco 
had  been  released  on 
bail  they  remained  in  El  Paso,  where 
they  were  carefully  watched  by  agents 
of  our  Government.  Huerta  was 
warned  that  if  he  should  make  journeys 
without  their  consent  he  would  be 
placed  in  jail.  Colonel  Morgan,  com- 
mander at  Fort  Bliss,  made  Huerta  his 
guest  at  a  dinner  and  invited  him  to  re- 
view the  American  troops.  For  this  he 
was  reprimanded  by  Secretary  Garri- 
son. Our  Government  arrested  General 
Mercado,  General  Caraveo,  Jose  Zo- 
zaya,  and  two  other  residents  of  El 
Paso,  on  charges  like  those  in  Iluerta's 
case.  Zozaya  is  a  merchant  in  whose 
house  were  found  machine  guns  and 
several  million  rounds  of  ammunition. 
All  the  accused  men  were  arraignetl  on 
the  Ist,  but,  at  the  Government's  re- 
quest, the  hearing  was  postponed  until 
the  12th,  because  the  evidence  wuh  not 
ready. 

Huerta  will  not  be  perniilled  to 
enter  Mexico.  General  Funnton  hu« 
been  directed  to  preveiil  him  from 
croMHing  the  houndury.  He  nuiy  be  in- 
dicted. Our  Government  may  decide  to 
deport  him  uh  an  undesi ruble  alien  iiii- 
migrant.  Villa'H  Goveriitu  of  ('hibuu 
huu  huH  formally  unked  that  he  be  ex- 
tradited   fill    thd   murdt'i    (if    I'iciident 


Madero.  lie  could  be  surrendered  in 
extradition  proceedings,  and  in  Villa's 
hands  he  would  speedily  be  punished, 
but  our  Government  will  not  allow  him 
to  cross  the  line.  He  and  his  friends  in- 
sist that  he  is  wrongfully  accused  and 
has  no  connection  with  any  military 
project.  Because  of  a  story  that  he  had 
provided  for  association  with  Eduardo 
Iturbide,  the  latter  in  a  published  state- 
ment denies  any  association  and  at- 
tacks him.  General  Angeles,  suspected 
of  disloyalty  to  Villa,  has  defended 
himself  in  Washington,  saying  that  he 
is  about  to  return  to  Villa's  head- 
quarters. 

Jose  Robles,  formerly  Minister  of 
War  in  the  Cabinet  of  Gutierrez,  as- 
serted a  few  days  ago  that  Carranza 
had  consented  to  discuss  terms  of 
peace  with  Villa,  and  that  Obregon 
and  Villa  would  hold  a  conference 
within  two  weeks.  But  Carranza  has 
since  denied  this  in  an  official  state- 
ment, saying  that  ''there  never  will  be 
such  negotiations." 

Reports  from  the  Mexican  capital 
are  of  such  a  character  that  some  think 
the  situation  there  will  compel  inter- 
vention. The  city  has  been  cut  off  from 
the  outside  world,  so  far  as  communi- 
cation by  wire  or  rail  is  concerned.  For 
twelve  days  there  was  no  direct  mes- 
sage. Carranza's  army,  under  Gonzales, 
battling  for  eight  days,  failed  to  cap- 
ture the  town,  but  was  repulsed  by 
Zapata  in  the  suburbs.  The  condition  of 
the  city,  in  which  are  20,000  foreign- 
ers (2000  of  them  Americans)  is 
frightful.  Starving  mobs  have  looted 
the  shops  and  business  is  paralyzed.  In 
many  other  parts  of  Mexico  destitution 
and   suffering  are   reported.   A   month 


Jauul  M.  ( 'uiiixi 'M(ya 

A    WAk    H'AKMKK 
Miiiiil    MulU'r    i4    by     Imu 
rttku  titt.v,   t»it   iiiiw   thiti    I 

•  flU     \\H»     llOUUII     III     III'      ><      I'        I-'      »>  '< 


HERBERT   S.   HOUSTON 

The  vice-president  of  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany, who  was,  at  the  recent  great  convention 
in  Chicago,  elected  president  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  this  young  but  most  vigorous 
and  progressive  organization,  whose  influence  in 
the  direction  of  honest  and  productive  advertis- 
ing has  already  been  very  great,  and  promises 
to  increase  steadily.  The  next  annual  convention 
will  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Houston  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  League  to  Enforce   Peace 

has  passed  since  Mr.  Wilson  published 
his  warning  in  which  some  action  was 
foreshadowed  if  there  should  be  no  im- 
provement "within  a  very  short  time." 
Such  change  as  has  taken  place  has 
been  in  the  wrong  direction. 

^  _,  --  J.    P.    Morgan   was   shot 

J.  P.  Morgan     ^^  j^j^.   3   ^^   j^j^   ^ome 

^"°^  near    Glen    Cove.    Long 

Island,  by  a  teacher  of  German  who 
ileclared  that  his  purpose  was  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Morgan  to  use  his  influence 
to  discontinue  the  export  of  war  sup- 
plies. J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  the  fiscal 
agents  in  this  count r>-  of  the  Allies.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  not  seriously  injured. 
Frank  Holt,  his  assailant,  has  beien 
teaching  at  Cornell  for  the  last  year, 
and  is  an  American  of  French  and  Ger- 
man descent. 

Holt  stated  at  first  that  his  purpose 
was  to  reason  peaceably  with  Mr.  Mor- 
gan and  that  the  shooting  was  to  com- 
pel his  attention  rather  than  to  kill; 
later  that  he  intendetl  to  tniprison  Mrs. 
.Mitrgan  ami  her  younger  children  till 
be  could  bring  Mr  Morgai\  to  Mccept 
his  view  that  it  is  criminal  for  the 
United  States  to  aid  in  human  slaugh- 
ter by  shipping  munitions  to  Kurv>|^>«. 
lit'  talkeil  in  an  irrationa' 
being    arrested    and    it     \^  u 

that  he  was  crazed. 

The  •'        '     ■     ,      '  I   tKiiiih 

was    e\;  A  «<^»t»v>ii 

room  of  the  Semite,  in  the  (.'«|Utu)  mt 

\Vu  ^ ti    Holt    V  ' '  ■'    ■  ^      A  u 

ro.-.|'  .     for    ti- 

ters  to   various   NV 
culled    uii    ■    ■'    '  • 
"ttppt'al  fi'i 

that  he  hail  *ity  l>««s  ii«  (ikwr  t*l  !■•«> 
tuuny. 
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mIiIi'Ii     llirii     fi>riiii<<l     ili<'     i-lil>-f 

ir<'|l«       of       tln<       Ullllf       kIiiiIiIiI       ||i>( 

now  l>.-  Ki.uii  i<\l<<n«lvi'l>  .  It  l» 
<'i|ii<rtl>  i«tiiiitili*i|  ilinc  iliK  iii(. 
Ion  irowt'm  of  Aliiluiiiiii  nir  lo.*- 
Iii(  oiii<  niiil  oil,'  liiilf  ifiiiM  N 
iMiiiiiil  oil  i«vi<r.v  Iwili'  |ir<Mlii«N*t|, 
ThU  miiv  ii(<i<oiint  for  lln«  fnct 
•  hut  riiflit.v  four  |i«T  (Viit  of  all 
(ho  iMtloii  liiiiil  in  till*  Soiiili  In 
iimlrr  iiiot  Isiikc  .\I«o  it  iiiiiy  ii<- 
itMint  for  tin-  niih'li  KroiiliT  viii 
livH  |>liiii>i|  ii|Miii  IfimN  III  ii«N«- 
tlont  whiTf  tlivi<r<>ilii>«l  iTopn  nro 
rnlHiMl  (liiin  upon  tlioHo  ili'votoil 
tt»  till-  MiiiKlo  crop. 

CALIFORNIA:  N.»t  only  do 
rx|H>Hitions  lur«>  tlir  viiriition 
pl«<nniiri>  sookiT  to  ('nliforniii 
IIiIh  niiiiuikm-.  I/IIS  Ansi'li's,  in 
mrrviiiK  <Mit  its  riiilioriito  pl;in 
of  nty  Ix'iuitifyini:  f'>r  1!H.'.  is 
oflforinB  111'*  loiiriit  n  cluinco  f.< 
SIM*  how  tnily  iloc^irutivo  ii  «"itv 
ami  its  snrrouiuliiiKs  in;iy  !«• 
iiiulor  normal  i-oiulitiiMis.  I'alnis. 
thp  (iiiost  that  the  state  ooulil 
|)rtxlur«>,  aro  sot  out  in  ci-niont 
|Kits  nil  aloni;  tlu>  rity  sfrtvts. 
And  by  two  luimlrcd  mill's  of 
OMinty  IxMiU'vanls  aro  roso  tr»»l- 
li.s»>!»~-,'UWH)  of  thorn.  I'aoh 
twenty  feet  lonp  ami  livo  feet 
hish  —  (wennl  with  climliinK 
n»sos.  l.os  Angeles  is  all  drcst 
np    for    (\ilif.Mnia"s    party. 

COLORADO:  The  people  ^f 
this  state  are  already  makim: 
extensive  preparations  for  "tlie 
biKJjest  celebration  ever,'*  to  be 
held  in  tvnnection  with  the  In- 
ternational Pry  Karm  ("ongress 
and  its  allied  orsranizations.  the 
International  Soil  Prvxluets 
Congress  and  the  International 
Conjrress  of  Farm  Women, 
whieh  are  to  bo  in  session  in 
I>onver  from  September  2t>  1 1 
tVtober  0  of  this  year.  A  mam- 
moth "101,">  prosperity  oelebrn- 
tion"  is  to  ivntinne  thrnout  the 
sessions,  reaohins  its  elimax  in 
a  parade  of  from  "JtX^  to  ;>(X1 
floats  illnstratinc  and  typifvin;; 
the  resonroes  of  the  West,  es- 
l>eoially  of  Colorado  and  the 
other  iutermonntain  state-. 
Even  the  wonderfiil  soenerv  is 
to  N^  repnxhuvd  in  miniatur-. 
and  the  wholesome  elimate  rep- 
resented   by    piotorial    floats. 

CONNECTICUT:  A  vigorous 
effort  for  ohuroh  unity  is  beinsr 
made  thruont  this  state.  As  a 
means  of  breaking  down  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  individual 
ohurohes  and  oreatin?  in  its 
stead  a  broader  loyalty  to  Ohris- 
tiauiry.  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment advise  that  members  of 
each  denomination  attend  the 
services  of  others,  and  that  cler- 
gymen of  different  denomina- 
tions exchange  pulpits  more  fre- 
quently. It  is  believed  rhat  this 
would  tend  to  remove  preiu- 
dices,  establish  better  social  re- 
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GEORGIA:  A  re<H«nt  .1.. :-;..-. 
of  the  Supreme  Court 
Kia  IioKIm  that  "the  resi,  ...,,» 
interest  in  inlvanee  by  n  bunk 
lit  the  hi|;hi'st  legal  rate  of  in 
terest  on  a  loan,  whether  it  Ik» 
a  short  or  a  Ionic  term  loan.  i<< 
iisiirioii<«,  nnd  n  doeil  to  lnn<l 
given  to  niM-ure  n  promissory 
note  for  the  loan  is  void  on  m- 
iiMint  of  the  usury."  The  court 
aijilitl  that,  tho  it  may  lie  the 
universal  custi>m  of  banks  t<> 
deduct  interest  in  advance,  cus- 
tom cannot  operate  to  change  .-i 
law  of  the  state  whose  provi- 
sions are  clearly  against  it.  The 
decisiiin,  it  is  said,  will  lead  '•> 
no  end  of  litigation  before  the 
banking  interests  i-an  induce  the 
Legislature  to  make  the  law 
conform  to  the  custom. 

ILLINOIS:  The  agricultural 
iH>mmittee  of  thirty-nine  bank- 
ing assi>ciatii>ns  of  the  T'nit«»<l 
St.-ites  meets  in  Chicago  t.i 
form  jilans  for  bringing  bank 
ers  and  farmers  together  fi>r 
the  l>etterment  of  agriculture 
and  <"inintrv  life.  An  advan<>" 
circular,  which  describes  Chi- 
cago as  "the  livest  and  mo^it 
prosperous  city  in  the  United 
States  Ivcause  it  is  built 
up  on  agricultural  pn^gress." 
says :  "This  (vnferenci-  will  ]>•■' 
a  wonderful  marshalling  of  the 
strongest  fonvs  at  work  today 
for  iM'tter  agriculture  and  coun- 
try life.  It  is  to  be  unique  in 
the  (snni>reliensive  <>insideratio;i 
it  will  give  to  the  great  problems 
to  the  solution  of  which  the 
bankers  of  the  I'nitiHl  States  are 
iMiumitti^  to  lend  their  aid.  .  .  . 
It  will  give  a  str^^ng  impetus  t< 
the  banker-farmer  movement.  It 
will  detine  authoritatively  th. 
lines  on  which  the  bankers  or 
the  Fnitetl  States  should  pro 
ived  in  order  to  do  the  most 
gootl.  It  will  be  long  on  inspira- 
tion and  short  on  mere  routine 
subjects." 

KANSAS:  The  State  Board  o: 
Health  has  found  a  new  reaso' 
for    advocating    good    roads.    T: 
says  that  weeils  and  trash  alon, 
negleoted   highways  prevent  th 
prompt  evaporation  of  moistur- . 
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LOUISIANA:     I^uimiina     has 
de<'larrd     war     >'i\     rntn.     an     a 
mennn    of    erndicnfing     btiboni- 
plague.    Since   thr 
gan.    last    year.    !,■  «i 

rats  have  |>een  caught  in  .\f>v 
Orleans  alone.  These,  the  I'iiIh 
lic  Health  Service  re(>orts.  have 
been  identitiiil  nn  to  s|>.v-i*>s  nnd 
S4'x.  siiii-e  only  o«>rtain  siie<-i«-* 
carry  the  plague  The  Siipron.. 
Court  of  the  state  re<-ently  hand 
ed  down  a  do<ision  that  the  law 
providing  for  the  rat-pr.-.fing 
of  all  buildings  is  constitutional. 
As  a  result  of  that  law  more 
than  half  of  the  TO.ono  (ap- 
proximate! buildings  in  New- 
Orleans  have  l>»>i«n  rat-pr.>ofed. 
and  work  on  the  remainder  is 
Ix'ing  vigorously  niished.  What 
with  the  rat-catching  and  rat- 
prooting.  there  has  not  been  n 
case  of  human  bul>onic  plague 
in  the  city  since  the  first  week 
of  last  October. 
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MARYLAND:  This  state. 
with  B:dtimore  as  the  <>>nter 
of  its  activitie.«,  is  awaking  to 
to  the  large  possibilities  of  trade 
with  the  Pacific  coast  offered  bv 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers'  As- 
stx'iation  c^intends  that  all 
freight  originating  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  can  h  =  --  • 
rail  to  Baltimore  and 
by  water  to  any  iK»im  . n  :no 
Pacific  coast  for  less  cost  than 
it  I'an  be  sent  direi^dy  west  by 
rail.  It  als<>  contends  that,  baseil 
on  differoni-es  in  the  length  of 
h;uil.  Baltimore  has  a  freight 
differential  which,  estimated  on 
the  hundred  weight,  is  eight 
ct^nts  less  than  R^ston's,  three 
c^^nts  less  than  New  York's,  and 
one  cent  less  than  Philadel- 
phia's on  products  shipped  fn^m 
the  Mississippi  River  and  inter- 
mediate points.  The  association 
has    several    guaranties    of   car- 
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PENNSYLVANIA:    T„.     , 

pie   of    this   state    are   becoming 

convi '    '^    '    '•-     ^-  '    ScooTB 

are  ■        ^  •?  than 

mervi'    -,  ■  '•■hsU  in- 

deed, th.  «  are  qnite 

as    en--  social   an«l 

civic  their  miB- 

-    -  •  >.    The    remit 

ands  hare  been 
i-./^it:-.,  .~    >-iid.    to   finance 

the  organLtation  in  the  state  for 
the  neit  three  ye«-  "-TdT 
there  are  more  than  of 

these  Scouts.        '    ' 
that    by    th. 

there  will  b^  n -i  a-ss  tnan  n 
million.  One  r.f  the  first  dvties 
of  a   "       -  M  see  tkat 

clear  n  his  home 

and  :v.    i:    the   orgao- 

izati'  ;   went  no  farther 

than  tLis.  ::  would  stUl  be  a 
valuable  C'?ntribntion  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  fature. 
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THE   JOB,   THE  WORKER   AND    THE   GOVERNMENT 


BY  WILLIAM  B.   WILSON 

UNITED  STATES  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 


AN  employer  who  is  in  need  of 
help  and  a  wage  earner  who  is 
in  need  of  a  job  may  now  look 
to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  aid. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  en- 
tered upon  plans  of  work  for  improv- 
ing the  opportunities  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States,  whether 
citizens  or  aliens,  for  profitable  em- 
ployment. The  step  taken  has  been 
to  put  a  national  employment  bureau 
in  operation,  where  no  fees  will  be 
required  or  charged. 

The  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
cooperating  to  make  the  project  a 
success,  and  to  carry  the  facilities  of 
the  new  employment  organization  to 
every  point  of  the  United  States 
which  is  reached  by  the  postal  serv- 
ice or  the  agricultural  field  agents. 

The  next  step  to  insure  the  proper 
development  of  this  Federal  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  as  it  is  generally 
known,  is  one  that  involves  the  great- 
est possible  publicity,  so  that  every 
employer  and  every  wage  earner  may 
know  of  the  facilities  which  the  Gov- 
ernment now  has  at  their  disposal  to 
bring  them  together.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Foreign  Language  Newspa- 
pers has  already  advised  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  it  will  aid  in  ev- 
ery way  possible,  and  many  news- 
papers are  printing,  free  of  charge, 
the  lists  which  the  Government  fur- 
nishes to  the  press  of  employment  op- 
portunities. 


PEACE  PRE  KRAJANOV. 


Odboeka  luinisterstva  pi'ac 
ma  viacere  tlobre  zaniestnania,  o 
ktore  mozu  sa  hlasil'  i  slovenski 
rodaei.  Pisat'  treba  nnglicky  al  ■ 
bo  slovensky  na  atUcsu :  Distribu- 
tion Eitanch,  U.  R.  Department  o) 
Labor,  Hooui  8,  U.  ,S.  Bart^e  Of 
licf,  Battery  Bark,  New  York,  N. 
Y.  Toto  sii  v.st'tUo  vladou  vysetri' 
n('!  niicsta. 

Ind/ana  .Maiion     County. 

87U — 708G.  :oeuaty  ujuz,  zimjiui 
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(l()l)ytk(jvri  fai'iiiu-  Dojif  U  do  '> 
Uii'iv.  ,Ma  byC  skusi'uy.  I'estovii'' 
tiovy  dostaiic  vpn-d,  potonj  bji  mii 
Hliuliiiti,  1  mI'  bude  ale  .sl'iei,  /Hs. 
sit    inn    I'l'iii.!    1 ,1 1  I.I      i\.'2.)    iin-sai'ii  • 


As  an  instance  of  the  invaluable 
help  thus  rendered,  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  operation  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  published  by 
the  Staats-Zeitung,  1174  Germans 
applied  to  the  New  York  distribution 
branch  for  agricultural  work,  of 
whom  630 — or  more  than  half — were 
directed  to  definite  employment  on 
farms.  These  workers  were  distrib- 
uted to  twenty-three  different  states 
at  an  average  monthly  wage  of 
$23.23,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  induce- 
ments that  can  be  offered  a  man  who 
will  accept  labor  on  a  farm  is  the 
hope  that  ultimately  he  can  secure 
one  of  his  own  and  establish  a  home. 
The  immigrant  who  comes  with  suf- 
ficient funds  to  enable  him  to  buy  a 
farm  usually  brings  with  him  enough 
information  as  to  where  he  will  locate 
and  what  he  wants.  In  other  words, 
the  alien  with  $1000  or  more  which 
he  possesses  to  invest  in  an  equity 
or  as  an  outright  purchase  is  not  the 
alien  with  whom  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  to  deal.  It  is  rather  with 
the  alien  who  comes  with  the  mini- 
mum amount  which  the  law  requires. 
Such  an  alien  has  no  capital,  there- 
fore, other  than  his  skill.  How  an 
expert  alien  agriculturist  can  save 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  buy 
his  own  home  is  problematical,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  he  can  do  better  in 
twenty  years  in  the  country  than  in 
a  congested  center  while  pursuing  a 
"misfit"  occupation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  in  this  new  venture,  is  to  de- 
crease as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
perhaps  eliminate  entirely,  the 
chances  of  misfit  occupations.  To  put 


the  right  man  in  the  right  job  is  just 
as  important  as  to  bring  the  manless 
job  and  the  jobless  man  together. 
Thus  far  the  lack  of  a  satisfactory 
and  practical  method  of  labor  dis- 
tribution has  been  the  one  obstacle  in 
making  both  employers  and  employ- 
ees satisfied.  No  man  is  satisfied 
when  he  does  work  out  of  his  own 
line  and  no  employer  is  satisfied  with 
the  product  of  a  worker  whose  job 
is  a  misfit. 

Other  important  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted  are  the  inherent  dread 
of  the  fake  employment  agency  and 
of  the  confidence  men  who  gamble 
upon  the  gullibility  of  unsophisti- 
cated immigrants.  This  has  been 
an  evil  attendant  upon  our  immi- 
gration that  has  caused  the  authori- 
ties no  little  trouble.  The  "dropt 
pocketbook"  swindle  is  practised  al- 
most daily ;  the  old  game  of  selling 
"excursion  boats"  and  "park  privi- 
leges for  fruit  stands"  less  frequent- 
ly but  regularly.  Protecting  the  land- 
ed immigrants  from  these  rogues  is 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
immigration  authorities  and  the 
police  are  not  always  successful  in 
looking  after  their  welfare,  so  a 
preventive  is  obviously  better  than 
a  cure.  By  directing  the  arriving  alien 
to  his  final  destination,  which  he  will 
reach  under  the  protective  care  of  the 
Government,  instead  of  to  places 
where  he  can  only  seek  work,  he  is 
safeguarded  from  dangers  of  swin- 
dling and  fraud. 

The  fraudulent  employment  agency 
can  be  dealt  with  only  by  congres- 
sional action.  We  ought  to  have  a  law 
that  will  place  all  employment  agen- 
cies and  labor  exchanges  engaged  in 
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V  liK'll     uf     \\\C     I 

At  pri^Miiiit  no  rt^Uvf  vnu  Imi  nfTorttiHl 
to  thii  liijiiri^tl  I  nit«i  II'  h- 

iiit'iit  run  !•«'  t- ■•  '>'  tl»«'  ■  :  .  . -ri 
Imh'uunh  till*  trniiNiutlon  In  not  rum- 
pli^tinl  In  onr  Ntntr  mid  tho  roiirt  of 
Initial  pnuiMMllnifn  lin»»  no  ■•;•  li- 
tion  in  tl\r -iiiiic  t.t  whuh  tlii  ^rr 
itrnt. 

A     Ul'tUlt     liinl     Iwin     lil'«MI     NUItl     .lliiillt 

uni'inploynirnt,  Imt  nin^it  of  what  lian 
Ihmmi  Hiild  IH  iMthiM'  tonjtvturul  or  pnl 
piilily  wrontr.  Thr  nnwt  (lcp«Mi(lnlile 
Htati.HtlcM  ar«*  approxinuiltv  All  of 
thi'  Itnllotin.H  of  thf  I'mtinl  Stati>« 
rrnMUH  dniliny  with  thin  itul>j«ct  mrt'- 
fiilly  warn  ajrain-st  pnHM«ion.  Tho  rv 
liability  of  .such  t\kriin«M  must  por- 
foivo  Ik*  linutiul,  luvaunr  thry  dopond 
upon  omMun.MtaiuM'f*  which  aro  not 
xusroptihip  of  stntiMtical  nu'iisuro- 
nuMit. 

What  one  may  lenrn.  with  more  or 
U\M«  cornvtnt'ss.  is  whothrr  thorc  aro 
moro  unomployi'd  pcrsojjs  in  tho 
I'nitod  Stall's  totlax  than  thoro  woro 
ten  yoars  ajro.  and  tho  same  ciuestion 
will,  naturally,  como  up  ajrain  ton 
yoars  honoo.  Is  tho  numhor  of  unom- 
ployod  jHTsons  in  this  country  today 
jrroator  than  at  any  other  pericxl  in 
our  history? 

To  this  froiiuont  question  no  other 
reply  is  possible  than  that  statistics 
do  not  make  possible  any  estimate  of 
tho  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
the  I'nited  States  at  any  time.  But 
statistics  fluctuate,  and  a  period  of 
very  low  unemployment  is  bound  to 
pnvede  and  to  follow,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  a  period  of  high  un- 
employment. In  other  words,  it  is 
clearly  established  that  the  amount 
of  unemployment  is  by  no  means  con- 
stant, but  it  varies  from  month  to 
month,  from  season  to  season  and 
from  year  to  year.  It  depends  upon 
that  proportion  of  the  population 
which  is  habitually  out  of  work  on 
account  of  incapacity,  unwillingness 
to  work  or  constant  inability  to  find 
work. 

Occasionally  we  read  or  hear  about 
some  dreamer  who  would  have  it  that 
every  worker  in  the  world  should 
have  work :  that  is  to  say.  that  there 
oujrht  to  be  no  one  unemployed  who 
is  not  independently  rich.  This  is  not 
possible.  The  full  workintr  strength  of 
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inK^-  From  thcnr  rauaeii,  and  many 
othor»,  it  can  In-  readily  nvvn  that 
fluctuation.M  in  tho  rankn  of  omplos- 
ment  are  n(»t  neeossarlly  due  to  hard 
times. 

No  tabulation  of  the  number  of  iin 
employod  porsons  in  the  l.'nit«'<i 
States  in  1910  has  yet  been  complet- 
ed, but  it  must  be  remenUiored 
that  when  this  data  has  Ikhmi  made 
available  it  will  l>e,  like  preceding  re- 
turns, essentially  approximate. 

A  comparison  of  pnvedinj?  statis- 
tics shows  that  the  incroaso  of  popu- 
lation in  this  country  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  correspondinjr  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  wage  earn- 
ers, and  no  doubt  this  ratio  will  con- 
tinue in  the  future. 

The  unemployment  statistics  for 
1900,  which  are  the  latest  available. 
show  that  at  that  time  there  were 
10.381.765  wapo  earners  enjraged  in 
agricultural  work,  7.085.309  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
work.  5,580.657  engaged  in  domestic 
service,  4,766.0t»4  engaged  in  trade 
and  transportation  and  1,258.538  en- 
gaged in  professional  service.  Of  this 
total  of  29.073,233  wage  earners 
(persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over^ 
6,468.964.  or  22.3  per  cent,  were  un- 
employed at  some  time  or  other.  This 
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I^st  year  upward  of  160,000  man 
wore  thus  plarwl  by  the  department 
in  the  agricultuml  fields  of  the  Waat. 
Places  were  found  for  the  vjctimw  of 
the  Salem  f^re.  and  Nimilar  local 
causes  enforcing  idlene^  have  riren 
the  department  much  work  to  do,  hut 
the  result.""  have  boen  satisfactory, 
considering  that  the  (iovemment  em- 
ployment bureau  is  yet  in  ita  experi- 
mental stages  and  awaiting  the  co- 
operation of  Congress  to  provide  for 
its  development. 
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The   current   English    conception   of   the    German   soldier  as   an   inhuman   prodigy  hardly  fits  this  picture  of  convalescents  waiting  their 
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IltK.MKMMKK  llial  ... 
canto  out  of  ('«iiiii<H-tU'Ut,  nml 
MtitrtiMl  on  th««ir  \vr.«l\vwnl  piMnr-iT- 
Inu,  l>i'uiiuht  with  th«<ni  not  tinly  tho 
funiily  ciiw,  and  old  niitr.  Mnil  twi»- 
>vho(<l«Hl  nhuy ;  currant  liUNhim  nnd 
irtHNtulitMi'v  liUNhoM;  and  plum  tntm 
and  cherry  trrort;  Imt  corlain  fam- 
ily chiiractorintlc  llowirii-  chdNon 
by  thi«  idd  jrrandniothi'n*  hivauHo 
thoy  wi>ro  easily  cultivated  and  «-<itil.l 
lio  trrown  al>«»ut  th««  Mtoop.s  nf  N«'\v 
Knuliuid  until  they  were  a  pnrt  of 
the  family,  AnnHiK'  lhe,s«'  farm  flow- 
ers 1  rememl»«'r  the  hollyhock  AH, 
above  all,  the  badRe  of  the  fanner. 
It  wa.H  )fr«twn  everywhere;  and  that 
wa.H  a  |)tM)r  family  indeed  that  did  tioi 
have  them  in  the  dooryard.  or  the 
backyard,  ami  where  the  chickens 
scratched.  PoiiMe  yellows  and  double 
whites  were  a  badjre  of  horticultural 
aristocracy.  The  hollyhcvk  of  thnt 
day,  however,  wjis  mt»stly  possest  of 
a  sinjrie  row  of  petals;  and  I  wish 
those  of  this  day  were  the  sanuv  It 
allowed  of  a  fhier  Ki*"de  of  shadinjf 
than  we  >ret  in  the  doubles,  and  tho 
(lower  stalks  as  a  rule  were  not  so 
stiff.  There  is  a  certain  harshness 
about  the  hollyhock  at  the  best,  but 
if  one  studies  the  ilelicate  shades 
and  consitlers  the  >jt>r>reous  display 
of  the  tall  stalks  in  full  bloom,  it  i.s 
easy  to  siv  why  the  hollyhtx'k  should 
remain  the  farmers'  delijrht. 

It  pleases  the  men  as  well  as  the 
women,  partly  bei-ause  it  takes  to  the 
fields,  like  mullein,  and  it  can  stand 
all  sorts  of  treatment.  That  is  one 
charm  of  it  to  the  present  day,  that 
we  do  not  have  to  fuss  over  the 
plants.  There  are  very  few  enemies, 
or  as  we  mipht  say.  critics  of  the 
hollyhix'ks.  As  for  food  it  likes  the 
commonest  sort,  and  does  not  object 
to  a  crowd  of  neijrhbors. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is 
of  my  father's  planting  hollyhocks 
clear  around  his  corn  tield.  in  central 
New  York.  He  lauirhinjrly  said  that 
it  eased  his  homesickness  for  old 
Connecticut.  We  loved  it  all  the  more 
because  it  was  liked  by  that  particu- 
larly homely  fellow,  the  bumble  bee. 
After  he  had  slept  in  one  all  night. 
we  boys  closed  the  petals  over  him. 
broke  the  stem,  and  used  him  for  a 
harmless  terror,  striking  it  against 
the  ears  of  each  other  or  of  our 
parents. 

Another  flower  that  followed  our 
New  England  fathers  westward,  and 
almost  as  persistently  as  the  holly- 
hock, was  the  phlox.  Its  colors  were 
very  tame,  the  petals  rather  limp, 
and  the  perfume  had  a  sweetish  and 
not  agreeable  flavor.  All  that  passed 
away,    and   now   there   is   hardlv   a 
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phlox.  It  IN  Worth  tht*  while  to  kwp 
at  it  for  Mevernl  y«-arH,  for  the  croM- 
bre<Ml  phl<>\  multipliM  rrndily,  nnd 
in  in  such  a  imoikI  of  improvement  nil 
the  time  that  we  are  Nure  of  K^'ttinir 
more  <»r  lesn  extra  (^ne  new  nortit. 
In  the  eour^Hc  of  twenty  yeari*  I  av- 
erajteil  one  choice  iiuvolly  every  year. 
Of  cour»e  the  cros.H-bree<ler  in  not 
likely  to  have  the  field  all  to  himsrlf ; 
but  I  take  it  a  farm  family  alwayH 
wants  to  be  aM.inriatiHl  with  the  im- 
proving side  of  horticulture.  If  .ho, 
the  housewife  can  spend  her  time 
very  profitably  over  the  phlox. 

The  phlox  has  more  than  trebled 
the  size  of  its  petals,  and  the  color.** 
vary  from  the  most  intense  crim.son 
and  scarlet  to  purple  with  white  or 
crimson  eyes.  In  fact,  this  old-fash- 
i<nied.  commonest  of  flowers  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  brilliant,  while 
still  most  easily  grown  in  any  corner 
of  the  garden  or  farm.  The  number 
of  named  varieties  runs  up  into  the 
hundreds.  It  belongs  naturally  to  the 
autumn  m<Miths.  However,  if  you 
wish  to  make  it  cover  a  longer  .sea- 
son set  out  a  new  bed  late  in  the  fall 
for  early  spring  blooming.  Then 
move  these  plants,  after  they  have 
faded,  without  special  care  to  get  all 
the  roots,  and  you  will  get  another 
set  of  blossoms  late  in  the  season. 
It  will  do  just  as  well  to  take  plants 
from  an  old  bed.  Then  still  later 
shcx)ts  will  come  up  from  where  you 
took  your  plants,  and  will  blossom  till 
the  snow  covers  them.  So  it  is  that 
with  very  little  manipulation — noth- 
ing more  than  spade  work — you  will 
turn  your  phlox  into  an  all-around 
season  flower.  Meanwhile  it  is  of  such 
vigorous  habit  and  easy  culture  that 
he  must  be  a  dullard  who  feels  trou- 
bled with  phlox  L'ulture.  It  succeeds  in 
any  good  soil,  but  likes  to  be  manured 
and  is  especially  fond  of  liquid  ma- 
nure. The  plants  give  us  the  finest 
trusses  of  flowers  when  two  years 
old.  or  three.  I  claim  it  to  be  one  of 
the  five  best  farm  flowers  that  I  have 
cultivated. 

But  as  a  farmer  I  am  most  proud 
of  my  tulips.  H:iving  a  surplus,  some 
forty  years  ago.  I  stuck  them  into  my 
strawberry  bed — about  five  inches 
deep   and   three   inches   apart — just 
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Of  cour.se  the  rf».He  is  a  farmer'n 
plant  why  not?  It  xn  cou.nin  of  the 
apple  and  the  pear  and  the  iitraw- 
berry;  and  ha«  the  honor  of  naming 
the  whole  family— Rosacee.  My  first 
knowledge  of  ro.nes  came  from  a  big 
bush  of  the  Cinnamon  that  wtood  by 
the  cesspK>o!  of  the  old  homestead. 
I'nder  the  Har\ester  pear  tree  also 
there  was  a  bush  of  the  Cinnamon 
rose  that  stood  twelve  feet  high,  a;j 
near  as  I  can  remember,  and  nearly 
that  much  in  diameter.  Somehow  an- 
other bush  had  got  it.i^elf  rooted  near 
the  school  house,  where  it  looked  over 
the  fence  and  gave  us  a  chance  to 
pick  bouquets  for  the  schoolma'am. 
It  was  a  delicious  rose,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  it  has  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion— I  have  not  seen  one  these  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years  back.  When  I  be- 
gan planting  roses  in  beds  they  gave 
me  lots  of  trouble,  because  r  '■^ 

like  folk,  and  no  two  of  them  '.  .  -c 
the  same  treatment.  I  found  some 
of  them  straggling  in  growth  and 
satisfied  with  an  altitude  of  two  feet, 
while  others  went  up  over  my  head. 
I  soon  broke  away  from  formal  beds 
by  planting  a  few  roses  in  my  cur- 
rant fields,  wherever  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred. 

I  soon  found  that  the  two  things 
I  must  be  particular  about,  if  I  want- 
ed roses  in  abundance,  was  to  give 
them  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to 
drink.  I  gave  them  soil  directly  from 
the  barnyard.  In  the  bottom  of  each 
hole  I  did  not  hesitate  to  put  a  shovel- 
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fill  of  well  decomposed  manure.  Un- 
derneath was  a  very  retentive  clay, 
which  I  was  very  glad  to  leave  undis- 
turbed. Barnyard  manure  is  as  good 
food  as  you  can  give  your  roses,  and 
you  want  the  water,  not  by  spell:?, 
but  applied  as  regularly  as  possible. 

My  northern  collection  of  roses 
was  made  up  mainly  of  hybrid  Per- 
petuals  and  hybrid  Teas.  Then  I  had 
freely  distributed  the  old  Hermosa 
and  Agrippina  and  Louis  Philippe — 
these  three  wonderful  bloomers  are 
not  yet  to  be  overlooked.  I  was  not 
trying  to  establish  such  a  rose  bed  as 
I  grow  here  in  Florida,  but  just  a 
get-at-able,  pick-all-you-want,  plenty- 
more-to-come,  regular  home  lot  of 
beautiful  flowers.  I  felt  that  the  flow- 
ers had  just  the  same  rights  there  as 
the  potatoes  or  the  strawberries.  We 
hoed  them  when  we  hoed  our  beans, 
and  everybody  had  something  pleas- 
ant to  say  about  our  roses.  For  climb- 
ers we  had  the  glorious  old-fashioned 
Baltimore  Belle,  tied  up  to  the  barn- 
yard fence — a  rose  not  yet  to  be 
beaten  for  midsummer.  It  is  not 
quite  hardy  enough  for  New  York 
state,  but  here  in  Florida  it  is  per- 
fection. 

Of  course  I  had  some  of  this  com- 
pany to  bank  up  for  the  winter,  that 
is,  throw  a  few  shovels  of  dirt 
around.  My  habit  was 
to  be  a  little  friendly 
this  matter,  and 
sod  over  a  few  of 
the  finer  sorts.  In 
the  spring  I  leveled 
down  the  dirt,  cut 
away  the  frozen 
wood,  and  left  artful 
rose  growing  to  peo- 
ple who  had  plenty 
of  time. 

As  far  as  possible 
I  had  all  the  grand- 
mother roses  that 
I  could  collect,  and 
let  me  tell  you 
they    were    fine. 


So  far  as  I  remember  the  choic- 
est were  the  Cabbage,  a  really  su- 
perb affair  even  yet;  the  Damask,  a 
name  that  covers  half  a  dozen  sorts; 
the  Scotch  roses,  which  were  the 
most  wonderful  bloomers  of  all;  and 
the  old  Cinnamon,  which  I  have  al- 
ready named.  In  a  warm  corner  of 
the  house  I  was  successful  with 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  where  I  could  lay  it 
down  and  give  it  a  thoro  covering  be- 
fore winter. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  I  had 
come  to  Florida  and  no  longer  feared 
the  frost,  that  I  allowed  my  fancy  to 
roam  freely  and  planted  roses  every- 
where. I  can  now  show  them  to  you 
running  all  over  my  porches,  cover- 
ing outbuildings,  and  sharing  gener- 
ous space  on  my  veranda  with  ala- 
manda,  bignonia  venusta.  Black 
Hamburg  grapes  and  Passion  fruit. 
All  these  crowd  each  other  closely, 
but  every  one  manages  to  work  out 
a  wonderful  lot  of  flowers,  and  some 
of  them  fruit.  At  the  North  I  think 
many  of  our  choicest  roses  pay  the 
best  if  grown  so  as  to  be  movable 
into  cellars  during  the  winter.  But 
the  farmer  cannot  afford  the  time  or 
labor. 

I   plant   flowers  around  my   barn- 
yards and  barns  as  freely  as  around 
my    house.    I    am    quite    sure    that 
animals  like  flowers,  and 
they  are  made  more  valu- 
able as  well  as  happy  by 


pleasant  surroundings.  I  have  no- 
ticed that  cows  lying  down  in  a  barn- 
yard or  pasture  invariably  face  the 
moon  and  seem  to  be  enjoying  the 
night  very  much  as  we  do.  This  mat- 
ter is  not  taken  into  consideration  as 
it  should  be.  A  neighbor  of  mine  in- 
ists  that  his  horses,  when  let  out  to 
drink,  enjoy  the  view  of  the  valley 
just  ahead,  so  that  they  are  twice 
as  long  at  the  trough.  He  has  finally 
built  a  screen  so  that  they  will  go  on 
drinking  at  once,  for  he  says,  "I  have 
no  time  to  show  the  valley  to  twenty 
or  thirty  horses  in  succession." 

There  is  very  little  added  expense 
to  this  sort  of  country  home  life.  Cut 
out  the  weeds  more  freely,  and  put 
the  roses  everywhere.  You  can  grow 
all  that  you  want  from  cuttings;  or 
better  yet,  train  your  children  to  do 
and  love  this  sort  of  work.  Let  them 
understand  that  the  beautiful  is 
essential  to  a  fine  home  in  the  coun- 
try as  is  the  useful.  If  animals  are 
improved,  much  more  will  young 
folk  be  the  better  for  their  surround- 
ings. I  notice  that 
those  who  begin 
countrj'  life  with  the 
beautiful  incorpor- 
ated with  the  useful 
root  their  senti- 
ments in  home  soil 
so  strongly  that  thev 
seldom  go  back  con- 
tentedly to  city  life. 
At  any  rate,  the 
principle  is  a  good 
one  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy. 
We  are  not  likely  to 
intrude  on  our  crops 
any  more  than  we 
are  with  weeds,  it 
we  displace  every 
large  weed  with  a 
rose  bush.  Let  them 
stand  in  the  corners 
of  the  fences,  and 
even  border  our  corn 
fields. 
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WHAT   MAKKS  A    MODKL   ToWN? 

i;V    CHAKI.I..-    MOICKAI      H;\K(,KK 

KIMToK    or    TIIK     AMIIJfNr    "l»*ll.r    Hi  •»«" 


Till'.   •>lii;»ll  t.' 
ItM  nwii     I'll! 
MO  lonir  n  fncliir  in  th<«  dnvdl 
optiiiMit  tif  (Mtli'M  iiiiii  ('ttiuiu('te<l  wKh 
rlalmrult'    miuliimTV,    ih    ln«lnir    "Im 
pltnrd   and   luiaptaMi   to  \\\v   uvv*\n  of 
the  oonditionii  of  thr  Ninnllor  <-*iiii 
munity. 

Th«  pmspority  of  thi'  fiirniN  hnn 
liftrd  to  th(«  villnKi*'<  nnil  with  liiriror 
loiNiiro  huH  conic  «l«<nniti<  planning 
for  hi'lpfuliu'MH.  Thr  forwanl  joitkinir 
nuMi  uiitl  wotnon  an'  kivImk  tlu'ir  timo 
and  nionoy  to  l>i<ttornu<nt  of  condi- 
tion^«  for  t)i«'  youmj.  Th<*y  have  al- 
ready K*»n»'  fw  in  nuitorial  thin»r«. 
Pnvonii'nt.M,  cUvtrif  liKHt.s,  tclophonon 
In  pructioally  every  home,  water- 
works, parks  are  common  posseit- 
sions.  Koiiiitains  play,  "white  w«ya" 
•re  the  fashion — it  is  n.n  if  the  com- 
munities had  enjoyed  a  haircut  and 
a  shave,  not  tt»  mention  a  hjith  and 
mussaKe. 

But  the  real  renovation  has  come 
In  the  community  life;  the  other  is 
merely  a  corollary.  What  is  remak- 
ing the  western  town  especially  is 
the  pnuN-th  of  direct  interest  in  the 
social  life  and  the  hroadeninjr  field 
devoted  to  educutit>n.  Tliis  latter  is 
exemplified  in  the  school  curriculum. 
To  the  usual  collejje  preparati>ry 
course  offered  a  few  years  ajfo  has 
been  added  a  whole  jrroup  of  voca- 
tional teachin}rs.  Manual  traininir. 
normal  training,  agricultural  in- 
struction and  commercial  education 
have  become  the  usual  rarjre  of  a 
high  school.  The  direct  effect  has 
been  to  increase  the  attendance  in 
the  high  schools  over  100  per  cent 
in  the  past  five  years.  This  has  called 
for  new  hijrh  school  buildinjrs  com- 
mensurate with  the  increased  needs 
and  the  communities  have  jrenerally 
been  liberal  in  their  construction. 
These  fully  equipped  buildings  have 
become  community  centers  in  a  lartre 
sense  and  are  working  wonders  in 
giving  a  finer  tone  to  the  town  life. 

Along  with  this  has  come  unselfish 
welfare  work  which  has  interested 
good  men  and  women.  Radiating 
from  the  clubs  and  churches  and 
schools  have  gone  influences  helpful 
to  the  boys  and  girls  in  marked  de- 
gree. In  Kansas,  for  instance,  is  a 
keen  rivalry  as  to  which  city  shall 
be  the  model  to\N'n  of  the  state.  This 
has  been  spurred  by  an  offer  of  a 
cash  prize  of  SIOOO  by  former  Gov- 
ernor W.  R.  Stubbs  to  the  community 
that  averages  highest  in  the  desira- 
ble things  of  community  life.  A  sec- 
ond prize  of  $500  is  offered  by  C.  F. 
Horner  of  Kansas  City. 

What  would  you  consider  a  model 


rtH'elve  mirh  m  prlim?  The 
In    thr  rinir    th<- 

.;•  '•.'-  ,  r      I. 


tiir    th«  llvM  of  the  young. 
It 

li...  I 


tn  the  extmxion  tltipartrncnt  of  the 
t  of    Knniiaji    umler   which 

I  ..      I  m  conducted. 


//oir  iKth'S  YOVH  TOWS' 
RANK  /.V  THh'SK  THIS'CSf 
t.  OppftrttiuHy  fnr  play  ntid  nth- 

letirit. 
t.  School  work,  irwludinfj  /xirfiV- 

tdarly  indtuilrial  training. 
S.  Social  ntui  rrrrrational  activi- 

tirii. 
i.  Phynical      ami      moral     $afr- 

puanh. 

5.  ActivitirM    of    child    fontrring 

cluh.<>   fin//   tforirtim. 

6.  Attendance  at   Sunday  nchool 

and    kindred 


Included  in  play  and  athletics  are 
supervision  of  playgrounds  at  .nchool 
and  during  vacation,  public  play- 
grounds, summer  camps,  excursions, 
general  average  of  the  town  as  re- 
gards playing  at  home.  Many  west- 
ern towns  ntnv  employ  an  athletic 
manager  for  the  high  school,  retain- 
ing him  for  the  entire  year  and  put- 
ting him  in  charge  of  the  play- 
grounds in  summer. 

Industrial  training  in  the  grades 
and  high  school  count  heavily  in  the 
scoring.  Summer  vacation  work,  such 
as  gardening,  school  gardening,  em- 
ployment for  older  children  during 
vacation  and  interest  in  some  form 
of  outdoor  activity  are  essential. 

Literary  societies.  Boy  Scouts. 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  Y.  M.  C.A.  and  Y. 
\V.  C.  A.  will  be  advantages;  a  high 
school  fraternity  will  count  against 
any  town.  Moving  picture  inspection, 
regulation  of  pool  halls,  skating 
rinks  and  similar  places,  observance 
of  the  state  board  of  health  rules  and 
enforcement  of  the  law  against  sell- 
ing tobacco  to  minors  come  under 
this  schedule.  Parent-teachers'  asso- 
ciations, civic  leagues  that  work 
along  child  welfare  lines,  young  peo- 
ple's societies  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U  . 
together  with  religious  activities, 
count  in  a  town's  favor.  The  town 
that  makes  a  nerfect  score  on  all 
these  things  ought  to  be  a  good  pl^cp 
in  which  to  live.  The  street  and  alley 
activities  of  city  youth  ought  to  be 
curbed  and  the  little  folks  have  a 
good  chance  to  grow  up  clean  and 
earnest.  This  is  the  ambition  of  the 
welfare   worker^   of   ths  We<5t.    ?nd 


Mpiril.  tirrauiie  th«  Wmil  haa  etimm  Ui 
thU  I  •  Mem  in  the  nuin«ffenieat 

of   Itf  with   »f.    '.r-ir.    n  'f.ii     ».*• 

aiUM«  thvre  are  n<* 

tlonn  to  '  far 

in  Itfi  pliiiK 

gree    it    in 

Ambition  to  foiTn  a  new  m' 

for    every    f«nrir«|    need.    Ir 

townn  thin  hun  \n-vu  reali/''' 

connolidntton  of  manv  or,- 

into  one  with  depar  m  n^r 

to  brinjf  t—     •   -^    "  Too  mjui) 

fiflWorh.  t'  ,  -,  too  many 

seta   of   refMilutions  weaken   the  en- 

erffiea. 

No    lark    of    jfen*"-'-'*^    «»;.»,    {n 
financial    mattem.  pa- 

pers for  band  concerts,  for  "booat- 
ing"  a  convention,  for  helpinir  the 
county  fair,  for  go<->d  road^.  for  lo- 
cating a  college  or  helping  one  strug- 
gling for  «  '•.  for  dozens  of 
other  purpo.-.  -  in..t  with  ready  re- 
spon.se.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  mod- 
erate-sized city  to  raise  from  $5000 
to  $10,000  in  a  year  for  variouf*  pur- 
poses of  this  nature,  all  intended  to 
help  the  community.  To  be  sure,  busi- 
ness advantage  is  usually  at  the  hot 
tom  of  the  generous  r»-  ■  —  *-  '-'» 
.solicitors'  plea,  but  v. 
ments  meet  with  almo.st  e<iual  lil>er- 
ality. 

In  other  words,  the  Middle  Wot 
is   entering   on   a   new   era,    one   in 
which  the  betterment  of  human  ex- 
istence is  taking  the  place  of  r  •"- 
material  profit.   The  boys  and  g 
are  looked  upon  as  the  chief  asseta 
of  the  community  and  efforts  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  best  there  !<=   •" 
life  is  taking  the  place  of  finar 
scheming.    Along   with   the   develop- 
ment of  the  farm   from  a  place  to 
raise  crops  and  stock  into  a  home  is 
the    changed    attitude    toward    the 
town,  which  is  becoming  an  experi- 
ment station  for  working  out  plans 
for  happier  and  clear.er  living.  Au- 
tomobiles and  sleeping  porches,  bath- 
rooms and  f  -  are  but  t^         ' 
ward  manift-  .>  of  the 
of  life  toward  which  the  dwellers  in 
the  prairie  states  are  ■  ~ 
are  striving  toward  hi^  .    -i-..^..^:  .- 
and  the  next  decade  ought  to  see  as 
great  improvement*  in  their  accom- 
nlishments  for  public  welfare  as  '^ 
last  ten  years  have  seen  in  the  • 
dition  of  their  bank  accounts. 
Abilene.  Kansas 
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The  Price  of  Progress 


THE  Panama  Canal  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  marvelous 
achievements  of  the  age.  Into  its 
construction  went  not  only  the  high- 
est engineering  skill,  but  the  best 
business  brains  of  the  nation,  backed 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Suppose  conditions  not  to  be  fore- 
seen made  it  necessary  to  replace  the 
present  canal  with  a  new  and  larger 
waterway  of  the  sea-level  type,  to 
be  built  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Also  suppose  that  this  new  canal 
would  be  the  means  of  a  great  sav- 
ing in  time  and  money  to  the  canal- 
using  public,  because  of  the  rapid 
progress  in  canal  engineering. 

This  sounds  improbable;  yet  it 
illustrates  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  development  of  the 
telephone,  and  what  will  certainly 
happen  again. 

Increasing  demands  upon  the 
telephone   system,  calling  for  more 


extended  and  better  service,  forced 
removal  of  every  part  of  the  plant 
not  equal  to  these  demands.  Switch- 
boards, cables,  wires  and  the  tele- 
phone instrument  itself  were  changed 
time  and  again,  as  fast  as  the  ad- 
vancing art  of  the  telephone  could 
improve  them. 

It  was  practical  to  do  all  this 
because  it  greatly  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  plant,  reduced  ser- 
vice rates  and  added  subscribers  by 
the  hundred  thousand. 

In  ten  years,  the  telephone  plant 
of  the  Bell  System  has  been  rebuilt 
and  renewed,  piece  by  piece,  at  an 
expense  exceeding  the  cost  of  the 
canal. 

Thus  the  Bell  System  Is  kept  at 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  always 
apace  with  the  telephone  require- 
ments of  the  public.  And  the 
usefulness  of  the  telephone  has  been 
extended  to  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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STRANGER  THAN  FICTION 

"Dr.  Armgaard  Karl  Graves"  has 
followed  up  his  "Secrets  of  the  German 
War  Office"  by  another  volume  of  the 
same  sort,  The  Secrets  of  the  Hohen- 
zollems,  which  the  publishers  claim 
contains  thing's  "stranger  than  fiction." 
They  are  rig'ht.  It  does.  Few  professed 
fictionists  have  such  a  fluent  imagina- 
tion as  "Dr.  Graves"  and  fewer  still  are 
so  regardless  of  accuracy  and  probabil- 
ity when  they  touch  upon  matters  of 
fact.  Let  us  consider  the  opening  scene 
on  the  rainy  night  of  June  15,  1888,  in 
the  keep  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Ehren- 
krug. 

Since  the  days  of  the  accession  of  the 
first  Markgraf  of  Brandenburg,  the  House 
of  Ehrenkrug  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  aims,  ambitions  and  successes  of 
their  Liege  Lords  of  Hohenzollern.  Even 
prior  to  this  time,  they  were  Reichsgraveu 
and  Truchsesses  in  the  old  German  Em- 
pire. They  were  kingmakers  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  author  tells 
us  so  much  about  the  Ehrenkrugs,  past 
and  present,  for  history  and  Wer  ist's? 
the  German  \yho's  Who,  know  them  not. 

Among  those  present  at  this  secret 
conclave  was  "the  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  Bavarian  Court,  Graf  von 

P ."   This   use  of  the    initial    alone 

shows  great  discretion  on  the  part  of 
our  German  spy,  otherwise  his  detailed 
description  of  P's  looks  might  have  led 
to  the  identification  of  "the  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Bavarian  Court" 
at  that  date. 

There    in    the    flickering   candlelight    the 
six    men    gathered    about     a     lime-marrt-.l, 
brass-bound,    i-tilar    and    sauihilwiK>d    cata 
faliiue    wrought    with   i-urious    Sausorit   de- 
signs.   Iteverent    and    ii'  their    niovi-- 
Mieitts.    This    was    the   >                 i»*    in    wNi'  h 
was   borne   back    to    his   houie    ' 
foiKuler   of    the    lions*-    of    Ehi 
had  perished  during  tlie  t'rusadr^  tn  a   \:il 
iant   attempt    to  save    Wolfram   i>f    H.'.'-im 
gfii,   one  of  the  noble  aueestors  of 
heuzoUerns.    Ever   «inee    thai    day    i 
till    has    been    the    re|Kisitory    for    the    uu'-i 
iiuportaut   do«'umeut$j  i>f   HoUi^e  ttud   Stale. 

This  paragraph  contains  much  novttl 
information,  for  it  shows  that  th«  an- 
cestors of  the  KaLser,  with  their  usual 
enterprise,  went  crusading  iiioiv  *ha:i 
tifty  years  before  Peter  the  Herdiit 
preached  the  First  Crusade.  Since  the 
authentic  history  of  the  llviu^e  of  H.v- 
htMi^ollern  tiegtti.s  in  llUil  we 

to   find   VVolfruin  uf   Meckin^^ 

ingen,  perhapn?)  in  that  luvthu-al  ax- 
tension  of  '  • MM 
It  back  to  „  v%lk» 
could  dtiubt  th«  vxtatence  uf  olU  Khrai^ 
kruir,  the  Truohaaaa  (Tt  -.  iiuo^ 
b«?),  when  we  have  ito  o  a  «li^ 
Hi-riptiun  of  hu  "SaixK-rtl"  *>mI«- 
fah|U»"?    Why    didii^    the    aullu»r    «^ 
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THE   INDEPKNDKNT   EDUCATION    SERVICE 

A  directory  ol  SchouU  tiiul  CuUcgca  which  ure  lidvcrtbini  In  The  IndrtKritdeitt  by  ustng  th« 
coupon  brhiw,  purentu  will  secure  prompt  uml  complete  Information  to  aid  them  in  »clcctinc  th« 
right  education  lor  aon  or  daughter. 
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;>;!  Shi-Mon     School I'liloaRo 

S4  I'nlvorslty    of    Chioitco Chlc.iBO 

34«Kvanston    Acailoniy ET.-inaton 

;C>  N.>rth«osti'rii     I'nlvorslt.v ET.nnsl.m 

3(5  Mont  livllo   ,><omln.nry »;.Hlf rojr 

;!"   Illinois    Woman"*   I'oll.'co Jacksonrlllo 

:>S  Kr.Hno'S    Shluior   School Mt.    Oarnill 

■.'  W.Htcriuan    Mall Sycamore 

.;;i:u;irton    Sch.Hil    for    GlrU >Yinni-tka 

40  TixUl    Seminary Woodstock 

HTDIANA 

41  Notre    r»ame Notr»<   Dame 

4J  Interlaken    Sch.wl Rollinc    Prairie 

43  VaU>araiso  I'ulvorslty Valparaiso 

lOVTA 
4SsiOrlnneIl    CoUose tirlnnell 

LOUISIANA 

44  Paragon    Institute New    Orleans 

MAINE 

45  AbKnt    School Farmtnst.>n 

45aHebrou     Acailemy Holinm 

MARYLAIO) 

46  Girls    Latin    School Baltimore 

47  iJoucher    CoUosre Bait imore 

4S  Maryland    Collesre    for    Women.  .LuthcrTille 

MASSACHTTSETTS 

40  AbK>tt    Academy Andorer 

W  Cushins    Aoailoniy Ashbuniham 

51  Boston    Tniversity B<^ston 

52  Miss    Church's    School    for    Girls Boston 

53  Do   Meritte   School Boston 

54  Emerson   Schvx<l   of   Oratory Boston 

54aThe    Gordon    School ". B»^ton 

55  Miss    Guild    and    Miss    Evans'    Scho<>l    for 

Oirls    Boston 
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MicmoAy 
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.so  ll4-ed    School Detroit 

MINNESOTA 

S7  Shattuck  Sch.wl Par 

STaPlUsliury     .Xi-.ail.-inT On  ..  • 


MISSISSIPPI 
}vS  ijtautoo    Colleje Nat.  b.l 

Missomti 

S!>   MU«  Cotnpton'a   Si-h.«.l St.   Ixiul» 

.>Ciallo«uier    Itall St.    lyiils 
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00  Phillips    Exeter     Academr 
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NEW    JERSEY 

01  Centenary  Coll.'j:.-   In^itltute.  .Flackcttstown 

02  Old    <»rchard    S.h.wl I^.nU 

l>3  Montclalr    Aradiiuy Montclair 

04  Morrlstown     Sch."'! Morrlstown 

05  Francis  E.    Parker  Home  School 

New     Bninsn-fot 

06  Newton    Academy New  i  >n 

OiUMlss   B.-anl'a  Sdiool   for  Glrte Orans.- 

07  Pennington   Schi>ot  for  Bojra.. . .Pennington 

NEW    YORK 

OS  St.     .\pnes    Sch.>->I    Albany 

1*9  .\u hum    Th«-<)loi:loal    Seminary Autnim 

100  Mrs.    Dow's  Sch.H-l   for  Glrl« 

Briar.' 

101  Chantau.ioa    Summer  School 1 

102  National  s  '      '     '  Nurslns i 

U«  C.iliiate    I  llamilt.n 

104  Stark.-y     .->.  ..^ I-ak-nv  t 

105  Manor   Soh.H>l   for  Girls.  .Larcbmont    M 

UW  Craven    S.-!:.>.>I Matt-       < 

lo7   Kiml.all   1  -       inary M.  r    . 

los  Maok.-nii.     >  M      -    ■ 

H>0  llolbrwk    Sch.wl Ossiiii-.c 

110  Osstninp  Schtvil  f.ir  Girls Ossininc 

111  St.    John's   Schi>.^l    Ossinlnc 

112  Crane  Norman  Ii.stitutc  of  Music   .P-->»««f«r!i 
li:!  GU^n    Eden P- 

114  Kirerview    Acad- my P> 

114aMi-vhanlcs  Instlt    te ii  o;  • -.• - 

115  Skidmore  Schcs-l     f   .Vrts.  .Sarat.^sa  Spriiica  ■ 

116  St.    Faith's  Scli-^l Saratoga   Sprinps  | 

117  Syracuse    Cnlvers'ty — Syracuse  • 

NEW    YORK    CTTT  ' 

lis  Joseph   Adelman  I 
no  Miss  Ban?s  and   Miss  Whiton's  School 

l'.>>  Berkeley    Sch.^^'.  I 

121  Columbia    Gran    ;ar    School  ' 
121aEastman  Gain.-    SoV  <"1  I 

122  The   Gardner    i^     .i.  ' 
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154tTbe  MlMT*   Rnmons  Srbeol PlvrldMC* 

TEWESSEE 

l.Vi  Tusculnm    College CrwTllW 

155aKowUiKl    Hall   Ooltrvab 

VXRMONT 
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▼niomA 

150  Randolpb-MacoD   Woman'a  CoUpf 

l^mchbnrg 

ino  Eaatcrn    Collejcr     Manaau 

'  Irgtnla    CoU»(« Boanokr 

anoke    Colleire Sairm 

Mary   Baldwin  Seminarr Suaatoa 

I'H  Stoart    Hall Suntaa 

WEST    VTRGinA 
l''o  DarU  and   Elklns  College KIklaa 
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SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


VALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 

Accredited  Founded  1875 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


University    BiiUJiiujs,    iiniudiiitj    i.';.-    Dl 
and    Dentistry    Located    in    Chicago 


Medicine 


I 


One    of    the    Largest   Institutions   of   Learning    in    the    United    States 

Thorough  Instruction  at  Lowest  Expense 

Volr»Circiicrk  TTniA/^irsitAT-  ^^''^  founded  with  the  idea  of  giving  to  every 
y  alyaidlaU  \JHl\CL9l\.y  person,  whether  rich  or  poor,  a  chance  to  ob- 
tain a  thuTongh,  practical  education  at  an  expense  within  his  reach.  That  it  is  per- 
forming tliis  mission  is  indicated  by  the  numbers  *ho  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages ufFerc'd. 

T'hic    ¥ncf ll'lll'ion    ^""^    founded    with    3    departments,   4   instructors,    and    an 
A  Ills    lllalllUmjll    annual    enrollment    of    210    different   students.     Now    there 
are   Ji    departments,   .218   instructors  and  an   annual   enrollment   of   more   than    5000   dif- 
ferent   students. 

The  reason  for  this  growth  is  in  the  fact  that  this  University  constantly  in- 
creases its  facilities,  strengthens  its  courses  of  study,  and  offers  additional  advantages 
without   making   the   expense  to   the   student  any  greater. 

r\^_rtf^fYi/an<"«  Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary  Methods,  Kindergarten 
L/%:\jal  lillCllld    Methods,    (ommerce,    Phonography  and  Typewriting,   Review  for 

I  e.K  lui  s.  Education,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineering,  .Architecture,  Manual  Training, 
Agriculture,  Expression  and  Public  Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Domestic  Science, 
I'harniacy,    Law,    Medicine   and    Dentistry. 

While  the  expense  in  all  of  the  Departments  is  exceedingly  low,  it  has  not  been 
made  at  the  sacrilice  of  a  high  grade  of  instruction,  but  by  applying  business  princi- 
ples  to 

so  that  the  mo.st  satisfactory  accommodations 
for  board  and  room  may  be  had  at  from  $jo 
to  $41  per  <iuarler  of  twelve  weeks.  'I  lution  $Jo,oo  per  quarter,  or  $65.00  if  paid  in 
advance,  for  a  year  of  forty  eight  weeks.  If  the  entire  tuition  is  p4id  in  advance  for 
the  ye.ir  it  includes  all  the  departments,  excepting  Medical,  Dental  and  private  lessons 
in    Music. 

The  total  expense  of  board,  (ullion  and  turnishrd  room  for  the  regular  ichool  year  (lliir(y-aix  wcctcs), 
need  not  exceed  $1.1.^;  or  for  forty-eliefit  weejca,  $169.      For  tree  C'alalo^  addreai 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  President,  or  OLIVER  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-Pres. 

Hux  Si,    llniviTsily   Hull,    V',il|)arais(i,   liid. 
The  Forty  Third  Year  Will  Open  Sept.  21.   19IS 


"The  Cost  of  Living" 


lO.VNtCTICU  r 


Xlie  Gateway 

A.  School  fur  Cvlrls  ol  all  <iut^A> 

Mi*.  ALICE  E    REYNOLDS.  Principal 

Si,    Hftiian  Tnrrare  New    Haven.   Connacllcut 

TH b:  W H F.FXER  SCHOOL 

A   ifiiiiitry   i4li" 

uri    il.  .'.    .     ill... 

111,1  I        I   i|.|.'„>„,iii 


Ihe  tly  School  tor  Girls    cie.iilic'r'c'i. 


Illa.tle.  !•>    V  ,1 


1  'lie    If.ir   ll"in     N   ■"      >     ■•k 

.111.1    !>)■   New    I". 


HILLSIDE 


!•  i>r    CilrlM. 

b'. .111.1   .1  i.v  tviu.ii-  I  11  H   rvKi.i  I    irtM:l 


Hi'  i,l>"ii.    I  "I'll 

/aaN  t^*^  sani  ord  school 
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lYI  AlUl  AlU':  1    !  iuuiimU 

VlUA  UUNl    1'UANia.J.  U  L..  AmulmU 


OHIO 


Rulttwnlil,  Kmliknil  Kulua.  Cmhi.     1 1'. 

I  III 


(il'ENDAll-:  COLLFGE  FOR  WOMFN 

,   I  (ileiiilalc,  Ohio        '  , 


"catacomb"?   It  would   be  more   amus- 
ing and  no  more  absurd. 

InstMtiiig  a  key  into  the  aucieut  lock, 
WolffiauK  vou  Ehreiiknig  strove  to  throw 
tlio  bolt.  Years  of  idleness  had  stiffened 
the  lock.  Hut  with  oil  timl  many  manipu- 
lations the  bolt  was  finally  thrown.  The 
lid  turned  back,  tliere  appeared  a  black 
hole.  The  old  Freiherr  took  up  the  black 
ebony  box.  Carefully  he  toudied  the  edges 
with  oil  ami  gently  he  placed  it  in  the 
hole.  It  fitted  perfectly.  A  perceptible 
glance  of  relief  passed  over  the  faces  of 
tlie  group. 

A  moment  later  there  was  (sic)  handed 
into  the  room  two  buckets  of  water.  Wolf- 
gang von   Ehrenkriig  motioned  to  his  com- 

I  panions  to  stand  back.  As  they  withdrew  he 
poured    the   water    over    the    box    until    the 

'  crevices  were  tilled.  Then  taking  a  heavy 
wooden  mallet,  he  struck  the  ebi>ny  box. 
now  in  position,  a  sharp  blow.  With  a  click- 

I  iug    noise    a    seam    in    the    extreme    right 

I  opened  and  disclosed  a  h(dlow  compartment. 

I  Bending  over,  the  old  Freiherr  abstracted 
a  zinc  cylinder  containing  closely   written 

j  parchment.s  yellow  with  age.  These  j)arch- 
ments  were  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of 
Prussia. 

Now  isn't  this  as  good  as  anything  in 
Foe's  "Gold  Bug"?  We  do  not  see  just 
why  the  old  Freiherr  had  to  grease  the 
black  box  before  he  put  it  into  the  black 
hole  and  hit  it  a  whack,  but  the  reason 
for  the  buckets  of  water  is  explained  in 
a  footnote: 

A  powerful,  deadly  poison  in  the  form  of 
fine  powder  is  sprinkled  freely  between  the 
outer  lid  and  the  inner  secret  cubicle  of  the 
catafakiue.  The  drenching  eliminated  the 
risk  to  those  actiuainted  with  the  secret. 
Those  unacquainted  with  the  secret  pay  the 
price  of  their  unwarranted  trespass.  On 
two  distinct  occasions  attempts  were  made 
by  unauthorized  persons  to  delve  into  this 
chest.   Both  were  found  dead  alongside  it. 

We  are  now  among  "those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  secret"  and  feel  sure  that 
with  these  careful  directions  we  could 
delve  into  this  chest,  coffin,  or  cata- 
falque any  time  we  could  get  at  it. 

"Dr.  Graves"  describes  in  the  same 
graphic  detail  other  scenes  where  he 
also  was  not  present,  for  instance  the 
secret  department  of  the  Krupp  works, 
where  even  the  retinue  of  the  Kaiser 
were  not  allowed  to  enter. 

Nt>thiug  startling  was  s.-eu  iu  the  in- 
terior, only  s»iuie  fifty  or  sixty  large  sfetl 
blocks,  twenty  feet  long,  tive  feet  defp  and 
five  feet  broad.  These  blocks  were  restiu|{ 
in  troughs  from  which  the  acri.l  funi.'>  .•? 
sulphuric  aciil  aro.se.   Half  a  li' 

grayhaireil      workmen      were      n .. 

spraying   the  heavy    pieces  of  steel  till   they 
shone   like   burnished   silver. 

The    Kaiser    and    his   t'hief-of-Staff   were 

walking  up  and  tlowu  the  !<•■  ^;  '  "   ■    ■'  •' 

carefully    tended,    shining 

the     latter     repeatedly       ■  ' 

master,  bringing  a  giii 

the    I'.niiieror's    face.    W  inniu     II      »  ! 

of  Miirope,  was  smiting,  and  txi>  woi 

these     iiioft'fiisive-lookiri  J 

metal  were  the  parent 

4J  centimeter  guns,  Ue.-.iiiM  <i    i"   i' "^r   -n   -i 

a    ilestriictiv««    factor    to    the    miwl    uhhUiu 

fortiticatioUM. 

There    haa    b««n    nuK 
about    these    4'J-centiin«>t»r    iruna,    but 
"l>r  Gravoa"  is  the  ftrst  t  ""^    " 

they    ar«    cuat    whide    n 
blocks,     apparently     to     k>e     at 
tuf      '      :.   and   b.'      '      ■  '    ■ 

lU'S  '>>ll  ot  w  ■ 

be  brought  tit  the  at'^ 
eminent     I'he  castnu    > 
HUch    bUukit   all   at   otie   t 

I :;  1 1    u  I.' 
I  the  a»ti>iti 
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tMiita.    Thnt    "tliorv    la    iit    prvaeitt    no 

pllt'lliy    wi''  kili>iiirlr>m   >tf   niiv 

(ivriiiuii  llint     Utmaltt     )in» 

"mImiUI     (ho    MMIII«      MIDlltlllt      of      |>«i|iuIm 

tioii"  HN  tht'  riii««<.i 

lltitllu   Villi    \V(<ilfi|    la 

to   know   how   til   ap«il   hia   own   nnmi<i 
that    It    In   i-iiitoninry    to   ultuilv   to   th<i 

Kuinur    UH    .S'«t»l«"      M>\)>nl>ll  ,      th«t      tho 

ilrltiah  (llii  not  know  niKitit  th«  iMmnl 
ontriitti,  Miii'h  nlutpiiiiintii  n*  thia  tiuiit 
ot'raatun  Hur|iru(v  So  uUo  iIooh  tho  fu>'t 
that  u  puliliithor  i«h>>iili|  mmid  thta  nn  it 
a««rloUH  uiui  tri-i|ilili<  lM»ik  in  crltii-ul 
tlnipa  lik««  tho  |ir»<aiMit.  Iloforo  tho  w:ir 
it  woiilil  have  luiiicii  u^  lilt  niniiilii^ 
houx.  I'lulcr  tho  i-trvuniatttiu-«*H  ii  i. 
nuir«  thun  unnoyinir. 
\  ■ 

A    I  •<     »  1   ■'" 

MAOAt;i.AY 

A  lUili  Riimiiluoiiiily  llliiNtrnliMl  vnhime 
of  Miii'iniliix 'h  llmliiiy  of  Hmjltiml  jiixl 
imliliiluMl    ii>in|ili'(i'N    till'    Ncliolarly    i*illtioii 

IiiTjiiiri'd    l>>     I'roffiM.ir    l-'irlli    iitul    r<'\  ii-wnl 
II    riii>   lnili>|ii-iii|«*iit   of  AiiictiMt   .'I.    IHM. 

MMmllUn.   tS  3b 

A  T  irr  or  f'HRtsT 

I'hr  MiiH  of  .\ii:nnth,  by  FriNlrrlck  L. 
AikIithoii,  in  n  wi-Kxiiio  lulilitioii  to  the 
htiT(itnri«  on  tin-  lifi*  of  Christ.  It  in  n  nerl- 
oiiM  iiiiii  roviMTiit  troiitiiii'iit  of  tln<  iim-it  iin- 
ixirtiiiit  iirohlrins  iiiul  iiM|ii««*tii  of  Ji'miin'  lif(> 
■mi  tt'iioiiiuR. 

Marmillan.    II. 

POEMS  or  THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST 

TIhtc  is  II  liroiui  rtinfco  in  Clinton  Scol- 
laril's  new  l»»mk  of  pooins,  iiixi  vtirii'ty  in 
rlivtluu  tliat  shows  his  (i>i-hiii(':il  nuistivy 
of  his  iirt.  It  is  hi-cniisc  Tlu>  Spliitix.  'I'!u< 
Christmas  Itoso.  Tlio  H.-lls.  his  scvimi  lim-s 
to  Tho  Cricki't.  ami  many  moro,  arc  yo 
Rooii  thnt  Olio  is  annoyod  hy  siu'h  vorhni 
inoptitmlos  as  "tonry  oycs"  ami  "vastitmli'."' 
HouKhton.   Mifflin.   $l.jr>. 

BIBLE    STORIES 

For  youthful  Hihlc  ,>;tmli>iits,  an  ofTortivo 
<Mini>ilation  of  Old  'I'l'stamont  storii-s  is  tho 
onlarKiHl  odition  of  Hihic  Stin-im  uud 
I'oi-ms.  'I'lio  lvH>k  is  illiistratod  hy  ropriHiuf- 
tions  of  Tissot's  paintiiiKs  ami  is  a  smHv>is- 
ful  attompt  to  put  l?ihliial  litoratiiro  into 
a  popular  iitorary  ami  typoKra|>hical  form. 
Wnshinirton  :  IllustmtiHi  Rihle  Selections  Com- 
mission. 35  cents. 

A   OLORiriED   GUIDEBOOK 

Tho  romamo  of  tho  California  Padrfs 
and  Thrir  Misitionx  is  tho  thomo  of  an  at- 
trartivo  Kv>k  l\v  C.  F.  Saundors  and  J.  S. 
Chaso.  Followiiij:  tho  historical  aiiinint  cf 
each  mission  is  a  story  which,  whothor 
foumlod  on  fact  or  not.  holps  to  mako  roal 
the  simplo.  dovout  lifo  livod  in  thoso  wildor- 
noss  monastorios  of  tho  now  world.  A  map. 
routos  and  glossary  mako  tho  Iviok  prac- 
tical for  travelers  iu  our  Spanish  South-  , 
west. 

HouRhton.  Mifflin.  $2.60. 

THE    SPIRIT   OF   BELGIUM 

With  Flaniiors  ajrain  dovastatwl  and  un- 
der the  heel  of  an  invader.  Victorion  Sar- 
dou's  Patrit!  just  publishini  in  tho  l>rama 
I.eaguo  Series  of  plays,  aciiuiros  a  new 
spark  and  calls  up  an  inevitable  inmipari- 
son  of  the  ttormans  with  tho  Spanish  under 
Alva.  Mr.  Harrett  Clark's  translation  is 
painstaking  and  an  able  refutation  of  the 
undervaluations  which  have  been  too  much 
tho  fashion  rei-outly  for  Sardou  and  his 
master  Scribe. 

Doiibleday,  Pajre.  75  cents. 
FOR  THE  CALirORNIA  TOURIST 

Kvery  visitor  to  tho  F.xposition  who 
wants  to  understand  tho  cinintry  he  passes 
thru,  its  mountains,  its  trees,  its  birds,  its 
iudustrios.  its  resources,  its  edncati«uial  in- 
stitutions and  its  history,  should  take  aloiis: 
the  attractive  little  guidobtx^k  prepared  bv 
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Bradford  Academy  VoZ 

BRADFORD.   MASS.       112th  Year 
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Mitt  UURA  A.  KNOTT.  A.M..  Prlaclpal    ^;::r 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL   FOR    (.IKI^ 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty- five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIR,\  H.  H.\LL,  Principal 
PittsfieUi.  .Massachusetts 


l^T  E  N  A  C  R  E=i 

.1    Coumn     SJio'jI   t'yr    Yiun^   G:r/j 

PRKPAR.ATORV  to  Dana 
Hall.  Founeen  milc5  from 
B<iston.  All  sports  and  athletics 
supenised  and  adapted  to  the 
age  of  the  pupil.  The  finest 
instruction,  caine  and    influetKC. 

-Miss       ilr.Lr..\        iK.MiLh      Ox'KE 
Dana  Hall.  Welie^lcv.  Ma». 
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SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


(CONTINUED) 


Campus  and  School  Bi; 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 

EQUIPMENT: 

Splendid  New  Gynma-         Megaron 

Slum  and  Pool  Cottage  Infirmary 

Kingsley  Laboratories  Modern  Dormitories 

Dining  Hall  Playing  Fields 

82nd  year  begins  September  IStb,  I9IS 

A  Strong  School  Because  of 

Wide  PatronaE'e:    ^*^vs  enrolled  in  1914   from  22  states 
E '  and  12  countries. 


Achievement!    ^^^  boys  prepared   for  33  colleges  in   the 
'    last  four  years. 


Efficiency:   Faculty  of  2i)  experienced  i 


Democracy:  Atmosphere  and  spirit  pure,  broad  and  genu- 
^  *   inrU  (Iciiiocratic. 


Supervised  Athletici:  Organized  and  required  play  for 
'^  cvf'-y  boy.     bchooi  teams  in  all 


SchoIarshlDS*    ■'^I'^^'^r^t^   rates  and  scholarship   aid    for 
"       worthy  and  able  t)oys. 

Catalogue 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.D. 

103  Providence  St.,  Worcester.  Massachusetts 

Oaskill  Field.  Field  House,  1-4  Mile  Track, 
Tennis,  Football.  Baseball 


De    IVIeritte    Sctiool 

Prepares  yoting  men  for  college.  Th«  Ma>sa<.huM:tts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  West  Point.     Boys  with  a  purpose  succeed  here. 

EDWIN  DE  MERITTE,  A.B..  Prin. 
815  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Church's  School  for  Girls 

General.  Colleec  IVeparatory. 

Advanced  work  fur  oMrr  ^irls. 

Schi>nlti..u!»c,  6  Gloucester  St.  /  -     ^         »«  „ 
kesidcncc,   401  Beacon  Street  \  Boston.  Mass. 

Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

Miss    Makv    Law    Mi.Ci.ii\i  iock,    Piinciiiul, 

Box    N,   4   Arlington    Street, 

Boston,    Mass. 

MISS  GUILD  AND  MISS  EVANS'  SCHOOL 

20  Fulrtleicl  St.,  cor.  OuiiimoawtsuUb  Ave.,  Buatou 
34lh  ye.tr.  C.oWr^r  ijrr[)«ir.itur/  aiul  ifrncral  Luur^c-*.  Sik*cljI  ad- 
vanlakfcti  In  Art,  Mu-tic,  I.anifuj){cb,  and  IlLtubchuld  Artk.  VUtt* 
ori  cordially  wckomect.     Send  lur  cauUigue. 


Emerson  Collecie  of  Oralory 


^.     The 


I il,;,  (    I I" 


ernnOI    OF       Mind— Body— voice.      I.Oiui.T   for 
J^IIVUL,    VI         ;;„    v.^ars.       Write     for    "Expres- 

EXPRESSION    5,'°"'';   f'"';  ^"'e"   "1^'"S  ?'• 

Curry's  new  books.  Work  for 
all  ni'i'ds;  iiover  cIhsimI:  spi'cial  and  summer  terms. 
U.ciilar  year  opens  Oct.  7.  S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.D., 
Litt.D..    Pres.,    Copley    Sq.,    Boston.    Mass. 


The  Sargent  School  '^E-^j^Sn^* 

Established  1881.  Largest  normal  department  for  physical  educa- 
tion in  tlie  worltl.  General  and  speci.il  courses  prep.ire  ior  hr.iUhy 
woni.inhooil.  Sessions  .^l  all  Sc.isons.  New  buildings  in  1904  and  1914. 

Dr.  D.  A.Sargent,  32  Everett  St.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Massachusetts 

EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

For  catalogue  address  DEAN    HODGES 

New -Church  Theological  School 

4S  Quincy  Street.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1866.  Three  years' course.  Collegre  preparation 
dcsirci-i.  The  curricduin  in^lndessysteinaticstudy  of  the  theological 
writings  of  Hnianuel  Swe*-lc-nborg  and  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Courses  by  c<>rrespondence  when  desired.  For  cata- 
logue and  infonnation  address 

"William  L.  "Worcester,  President. 

Miss  Faulkner's  House  of  Education 

For  the  Training  of  Gentlewomen,  from 
Eight  to  Eighteen.  Prepares  for  any  College. 

DEDHAM.  Mass. 


Ipmv  ^°""S  "len  and  young 
ICUljr  women  find  here  a  home- 


MONSON 


Massachusetts,  Franklin. 

Dean  Acadt 

like  atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  \oyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment 
permits  liberal  terms, S300-$350  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science.  For  catalogue  and 
information  address 

Arthur   VV.  Peirce,  Litt.D.,  Principal. 

*'/  havt  a/n-ays  considered  AfonscH  Academy  a  sckoai  oX  the 
hishe^t  cAij  «,  .mU  ^idnttrtibiy  adapted  to  /ittins  boys  /^<r  Ci>Ue£e." 
Ueory  b.  Hruwa,  Kx-Justice  ot  the   U.  S.  >upreaie  Court 

ACADEM  Y 
112th     YEAR 

Viltet-n  miles  troin  ?iprin,;neUl.  An  endowed  school.  Over 
2000  gradu.itcs  have  entered  mllege.  Certilicatc  privilege.  Beau- 
tifully hquipprti  Athletic  1-iclil. 

New  dumiitoncs.     Gymnasium.     Resilient  Physical  Director. 
Rate  $230  to  $350.      Fund  for  buy>»  *yi  proven  wurlb. 

For  catalogue  .ind  hook  i.i  views  addre:>s 

HENRY  FRANKLIN  DEWING  PrIn..  Monson.  Mass. 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street.  Natlck.  Mass. 

A  CoUckje  I'rci.arjlory  Si  Ik.oI  for  l^irls.  Sevtrntecu  miles  from 
bosloa.  I'orty  .\i,rea    Athleti..  l-'iclJs.   bive  Buildin^is.  C>imiaaiuiii. 

Miss  Conant,  Miss  Blgelow.   Principals. 

Wilbraham  Academy 

A  iiLri<Hj|  which  lita  boyi  lor  uiclul,  sane  sod  succeastui  lit- 
iij£,  iiiii  givea  Ihoiuu^h  ptrparaliun  lor  culle£e  work. 

tiAYLDRli  VV.   UOUC.LASS,  Headmaatei 
Mas!iachuseil!i,  VVIIbfahjm,  Uo>  2V4. 

WALTHAM  SCHCXJL  FOR  GIRLS 

10  iiiilc!*  troiii  Itoiton.     In  open  country,     n  tHiililtiiif*.     "^furata 

tirrpi.     .1   h     iM,^^    |.<,    .<l   1.   I    .11.. I    yi,uUt,'er  Kirit         l  .\  ■liU..:alUlll.        Dut- 

'I'.  \>i3.  Licocidl   i>uJ  Cuilci|«  frciwr.luty 

Cu  .» 

>..     i    .1.  u.  I.I  >M  ^.■.  fli.D.,  I^rinctiul,  W^hhain,  Mass. 

Wheaton  College  for  Women 
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SHORT -STORY  WRITINQ 
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GORDOPSI 

\  Hlltir  iiiMlllule  wliollrur  UtukiXv 


M     i,...i. 


Null  111    H     Wiii'il.    iiiiiili.ii    UUiln   lu.tiliila,    Uoalu 
Mil.. 


the  Idciil  wnunittot'  of  the  American  Asso- 
fiation  fm-  the  Advanuenient  i>f  Science.  It 
is  entitled  ^(\iurc  and  t^cicncc  on  the  Pa- 
cific Cua.it  and  contains  thirty-two  articles 
by  specialists. 

S.in    Francisco:    Paul    Elder.    $1.50. 

TRYING  A  FALL  WITH  FORTUNE 

Another  Dick  Whittington  going  up  to 
contiuer  Loudon,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
his  Oxford  popularity  and  the  inexperience 
of  twenty-one  leisurely  years,  is  the  hero  of 
Merrii  Andrcir,  by  Keble  Howard.  All  sorts 
of  adventures  and  of  disagreeable  people 
have  a  share  in  his  postgraduate  education. 
That  the  story  leaves  him  in  Fleet  Street, 
assistant  editor  of  The  Studio,  and  aUmt 
to  marry  bis  rediscovered  sweetheart,  shows 
the  value  of  high  ambitions,  hard  work,  a 
merry  heart,  and  the  further  advantage  of 
being  a  prime  favorite  with  the  author ! 

Lane.  $1.35. 
BEAUTY   AT    THE   EXPOSITION 

If  San  Framisuo  can  provide  a  feast  of 
beauty  this  year  at  the  Exposition,  why 
should  she  not  enjoy  the  same  fare  all  the 
time?  That  for  San  Franciscans  is  the 
message  of  Eugen  Neuhaus'  The  Art  of  the 
Exposition.  For  those  who  are  going  to  the 
Fair,  or  whose  memory  of  the  buildings, 
statues  and  mural  paintings  is  lively  ami 
detailed,  the  conversational  description  will 
serve  as  a  critical  guide.  For  those  who 
have  seen  this  beauty  too  hastily  to  follow 
critical  comment  intelligently,  or  not  at  all. 
the  delightful  illustrations  will  be  most 
useful  and  alluring. 

San    Francisco :    Paul   Elder.   $1.50. 

PICTURE    GALLERIES    AT   HOME 

Here  is  a  novel  guide  book,  TTAat  Pic- 
tures to  See  in  America,  by  L.  M.  Bryant. 
As  one  turns  the  pages  one  understands 
the  continental  fear  of  the  American  buyer. 
It  will  surprize  some  readers  to  learn  what 
pictures  are  to  be  seen  at  Fort  Worth  atnl 
Muskegon,  for  instance,  even  tho  they  knew 
of  the  Barbizon  collection  at  Sau  Frau- 
cisi-o  and  the  Primitives  at  New  Haveu. 
One  suspects  that  there  are  in  the  larger 
cities  unnoted  small  galleries,  just  as  the 
Spanish  Museum  and  the  Public  IJbrary 
at  New  York  might  well  have  been  men- 
tioned beside  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Lane.   $2. 

FOLK  WHO  WRITE 

To  write  real  b«>oks,  to  divide  one's 
year  between  Lt^>ud(.>u  and  the  i\>ruish 
coast,  with  L»udt>u  folk  ami  tisher  folk  and 
tlogs  for  friends — well,  we  only  h»>pe  Hugh 
Walfnde  has  a  gift  for  eujoymeut  e*iu:d 
to  his  opportunities ! 

Some  neighUiriug  Sunday  schotds  iu  up- 
per  New  York  have  a  I'hristmas  custum  of 
tle<-orating  the  grave  o(  I'lemeul  C  MiK>re, 
the  author  of  "'Twas  the  Night  B^-fore 
Christmas,"  and  this  year  they  te^l 

a  spring  luarch  to  i\o  bouor  to  i  of 

Audubon. 

A  little  rutui>r  hst^  r.>i,h^|  us  that  the 
writer    of    Mf.    the  'Us    novel    Ui>w 

running    in    the    t\i. .,....,     is    a    'in.il    .1^ 
scfiidalit    of    l>efi>e,    author    of       ^ 
filers."  t>f  oiurse  we  .■■(■■••■•'   -•' 
be  strange  should  tli 

nary  reali.siu  have  il« -...,... v..  i,..,.  -,  .^.v..,. 
generations ! 

It     irt    goo<l    news    indeed     that     the     Y.ile 

l'lii\ersit\     l'i>'»-.    ii    f"    i*-.iif     t    N-'lv      /■•■.■ 
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I  iidc  pendent 
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Wn   \\\\\f    tfiwivwl    mil 
cIkIiii;  tho  urliilo  in  oui  ' 

III   on   "WhiMi    Inilln    Kik'Hta   for    Km- 
luMtl"    l>y    HuHjuila    Ko"  '" 

pointM     imInimI     l>y    «iur 
•pontlenlN    nrtt    moMt    «ucclntly    oxprrNi 
in  tho  fiillowlntr: 

(I)  lli>  Hil.\H  no  HtltUli  wilillrrn  linvr 
Imh'Ii  liikon   fi-oiti   liiiliii   to  tItU  Miir  hi   I'li 

r<>|*<*-     l»    "'**'    "'    'I*''    loi'lC'l'    DlililDIX     iflld'.n 

iif  north  IikHii  it  fi  Irinl  \>tio  In  <'liii|>liitti  to 
tho  tr«>«i|m   wrltt'v   thiil   uf/   ltii<   ltrUi*h   nol 
«lii<rN     hiivi'     lM>«>n     tiikrii,     hill     Ihni     Ihi-ii 
|ihiii<    hiiN    h<>fii    tiik«>ii    hy    Aimlrulltih    vol 

UlltOVIH. 

f.'l  lie  hhvw  th«<  nuiirl«'r«  fur  nnllvo 
lr<Mi|m  nro  vint^t  for  hiililtatloii.  In  Itrhni, 
n  hirK«>  niilitiirv  ciMitrr.  hixl  wliitfr.  I  ilro.i- 
thru  thi>  tiinKliii  i|iiiirt<-rN  \vhi-ri<  thoiiMiin'U 
of  troopN  livf.  'IMif  lioiiHi'H  wrrt'  ir  '  '  ' 
nontiioNN,  c^iviMT*!  with  viiH-w.  xu 
witli  tlowi-rx  IIS  |ir«'tt,v  UH  oni'  «>oiiia  \\i~a, 
I  would  not  olijrct  to  liviliK  in  xllfll  |illl<-i->t 
myself.  Tin'  wholo  niiitoiiinrnl  was  kt'tit 
luori'  litlily  hy  fiir  than  thi<*  «>hio  tii||i<i;i< 
tovMi  in  wliirh  I  live.  1  ilo  not  know  wliiit 
ptiy  It  niitivo  soliliiM'  draws,  hut  lhost>  men 
wrrt*   liviiiK   in   i>«>infort. 

(.'tt  III'  says  tho  ii'iisor  ilix's  not  allow 
anythiiiK  to  he  |>rint«>tl  in  iMiRlish  |>a|M<rs 
alxuit  till'  work  of  ilu'  Indian  troo|is  in 
Framv.  All  winter  iiio>t  intfrestinir  arti- 
rh's  have  hei'ii  isMiiiiiK  out  in  the  London 
V'lMM'.t,  iilxMit  tli«>  Indian  tr<M>|is,  how  they 
live,  how  they  are  fed,  how  they  tiKht.  how 
they   are  eared   for  in   hosiiitals. 

v..    M.    l'KNHI.CTO.\ 

iroo.tl«T,   Oh'\o 


The  Indcpomlont  hjis  been  so  often 
criticized  for  boinp  too  pacifistic  that  it 
is  quite  rofrt'shin^r  to  loooivo  a  k'ttor 
like  the  foUowinjr.  Mr.  Bruce  thinks 
our  editorial  of  May  21  oxpressinvr  con- 
tidenco  in  the  Hryce  report  "most  in- 
flammatory" and  adds: 

Suppose  The  Independent  and  other 
poriodie.ils  sutHved  in  drajiKin*:  the  Vnitinl 
•Mates  into  the  war.  the  penmen  are  not 
ftoinc  to  suhmit  to  the  six  months'  train- 
ing and  disi'ipline  necessary  to  put  them  in 
Cinidition  to  pet  to  the  place  where  they 
misht  tiftht  and  he  shot.  The  little  skeleton 
Kejiular  Army  ixiuld  not  put  a  well  bal- 
anivd  force,  a  tinhtinj:  team,  of  4(\(HH> 
men  into  the  tight.  The  orcanizetl  militia 
Cimld  not  do  as  much.  What  would  you  doV 
Commit  tl\e  crudest  wholesale  murder  l\v 
drivins  with  your  invectives  the  piH>r.  igni*- 
rant  untraiiu^l  youths  of  this  onuitry  into 
a  ivmbat  ajriiinst  a  nnulern  well-trained 
army  inspirt>d  beyond  the  fanaticism  of  tho 
Crnsaders?  The  Independent  reai-hes  a 
class  of  readers  who  when  inflamed  will 
stir  our  ignorant  red-bKHvled  men  to  war. 
For  the  love  of  our  own  people,  preach  pr«>- 
paredness  against  war  before  you  inflame 
to  war.  C  A.  Bruce 

Doiiffc.  Georgia 


A  protest  agrainst  credence  in  the 
Bryce  report  is  sent  in  by  a  man  whose 
ancestors  came  from  England  in  163(3: 

Inasmuch  as  all  tho  Amoricsiu  war  cor- 
rospondents  and  investisators.  who  have 
trit\l  to  confirm  these  malicious  stories  by 
personal  investigation  in  Belgium  and 
France,  have  reported  that  they  tvuld  tind 
no  evidence  of  any  such  brutal  treatment 
of  tho  civilian  population  as  has  been  as- 
serted by  tho  Belgians,  English  and 
French,  it  seems  to  mo  decidtHlly  unpatri- 
otic   as    well    as    unneutral    and    unfair    to 
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Miss  Compton's  School  for 
Children  of  Retarded  Mentality 

u^(«4jJ^     i^^  1  U-1  A^cuuc.  Ha4ut  I«uula.  Mo. 


KIMBALL  UNION  ACADF.MY 
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The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
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KAnre  The  Penninqloo  School  tn^^ 

•  -  -.1'     1       \'T':-tr*  tt*  Ctt^  ^ 

ABBOTT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  —     . ... :»:...r;::::i'^v 


An  ri.ri.;joiv»llv   "rll  r.j  .  i  i""  I    M^  ■  't*   CItOlh 

y  '  '    ■     ■  'iilculawnl 

ScuKDC    u.    bnuRkn.    U.    i..     ni«i)««ltH.    FwUlactM.    H*. 

HEBRON  ACADEMY      «o»n.       «i»u<u>(,. 

STIKTI\ANT  l|i>MI— One    ol  ihe 


:    -   ■  V         '  ,  1  Nv  . ..  .1 .  .1  M.L— A  !■<»' >■ 

^    Pur«  k;  • 

MINXESOTA 

Pillsbury  Academy 

Otvatonna,  .Minnesota. 


MILO  B.  PRICE.  Ph.  D..  Principal. 


Fraxk  MatOakibl.  O.  b.. 
Nbw  ;iibs«v. 


Newton  Academy 

l-'x%,  ln*-n"»'   f  '.»i'._aJ  .  *' 
•porrv 

PHiurs.  Wilson.  A   "' 


\  k-T-,*  nh—f    ••:  ^.-f->      «»•-■ 


Miss  Beard's  School  for  Girls 

\  - ---un'-ri    *<  ^  •^I.    :      ^.-^\  !:^i-  N--»   ^'    -c   ■    *i         ■   -    -f  ;*^- 


RHODE   ISLAXD 


MOSES    BROWINJ     SCHOOL 


.Tld*aa*.B.Z. 


Sbatturk 


Noted  for  its  College  Entrance*,  including 
YeJe,   Harvard,    Princeton,    Columbia,  etc. 

P.stn.vic;v  i  T-i'^tjTA  .   '       •.      IV-   —  .■:   .         ■        :      -      '-"a 


V  -n;  :o  A-i.>;.        ;  ;r   ;.  ..: 

COL.  VASA  E.  STOLBRA.VD.  C^.,  Heidmister 
Dra\<rer  I,  F-iribault,  M:na. 


The  Misses  Bronson's  School 

A    home    school    for    ten    e    '-     :-  ler   sixteer. 

"■T!e   of   entrance.      ClrcuUr. 

VERMOXT 


Bishop  Hopkins  HaD  ^- 


Ti*   Kt-    Kci.  .V  w  A.  ii-vi^ 


GODD\RD  SFMIVARY 


Barre,  Vt- 


-  jC.  ■■■■' 
<-x-  Field.     SSe  a  mi— N'j  < 
^5TER,  Lin. O..Pliii..  Box  17. 
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IOWA 


Safer 

Than  A  Will 


A  Will  can  be  broken  or  protested. 
E\en  during  lite  tlie  estate  may  be  lost 
or  lessened  by  bad  investments. 

But  an  Annuity  Bond  of  Grinnell 
Cotlege  brings  you  an  absolutely  sure 
and  tixed  income  for  life,  and  there- 
after your  money  is  surely  devoted  to 
Christian  education. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  the 
world  to  know  the  full  facts,  which 
we  will  gladly  send  you  on  request. 
Address  The  Office  of  The  Trustees. 

Grinnell  College 

Grinnell,  Iowa 


ILLINOIS 


•HOME-MAKING.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  100-paje  illustrated  hand-book;  it's  FREE.     Cookery,  diet, 
health,    children;   honie-stiidy    Dotnestic   Science  courses.       For 

home-inakini:  and  well-paid  positions. 

Amerian  School  of  Home  EcoDomics,  529  West  69tli  Sl.  Qiicago,  111. 


Girton  School 

Winnetka,  IlL     Chicago's  Oldest  Suburb 


For 
Girls 


Select  l)oar<linjj^  and  day  school  situated  in  a  beautiful  20  ai  re 
park.  College  preparatory,  (.eneral  and  Finishing  Courxs, 
Music,  Art,  Hlocunon,  Domesiir  Science.  Household  Saiu- 
tition,  and  Physical  Training.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith. 
V.issar  and  Wcllesley.  Special  preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr. 
Social  life  of  the  home  refine<l  antt  attractive. 
Catalojjue  on  application. 

Francis  King  Cooke.  Principal,  Box  80 


VIOMXICELLO    SEIVIINARY 


For  Girls  and 
Young  \X  om- 
en.  Rated  a 
Junior  Collejfe 
of  Cla-ss  "A" 
1>V  University 
of  Illinois.  Do- 
uiesticScienie, 

Music.  Art  ('ertiticate  privileges.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  archery, 
basehall.  li-K-kcv-  .Modern  l-uildinifs  and  equipment  78th  year 
opens  luidSrptembcr.      /.(  ■  fxtn^ii^  at  Ptin.itna-  t\itt/it  hxpu- 

sxtion.    Catoioe.  Miss  Martiu  C.  Ehduoo,  Pria.,  Godfrey,  lU. 

Frances    Shimer    School 

(Of  the  University  of  Chicago) 
A  Home  School  lor  <,irls  .iiid  Yunin  Women.  Junior  College 
two  yrars  with  diplocna.  Advanced  ittandmt;  at  it>llc]frs  and  uni- 
versities. Hour  years  atailemic  work.  SetMratc  t-uildmi;  for  1st 
and  ^\\*\  year  acaclenut.  students.  CertiliLiile  privde^es.  lluMie 
I't-ononULS  with  l)ii>l<'ina.  Music.  An,  1' xpression,  anil  Setre. 
1. trial  (."urses.  8  modern  l^ritk  t'Uildinkfs.  iS.if.res.  (iolf.  tennis. 
i\%\\  IJ7  miles  fruin  t  til.  .t.,'o  I'ufils  iroui  IJ  states,  t'uutuleil 
lJf5l       Opens  Sepl     ISlli        K.il--.  t-4ilO. 

Ckicago  Oftce.  Fiie  Arts  BMn..  410  S.  Mick  Ave .  Moidiyi,  Aagatl 
Rav.  WILLIAM  P.  McKEE.  Dean.  Box  623.  Mt.  Carroll.  III. 


*1   am 
for  Todd, 
now,  tomorrow 
and  forever." 

So    writes  Mrs.   Eu^ene^ 
.  Field,  mother  of  one  Todd  ^ 
I  boy  ;  anil  hundreds  oi  moth- 
ers sa\-  the  same  think;.  Our  ' 
Ideal— "For  Every  Todd^ 
Boy  a  Good  Citizen. 

ITODD  SEMINARY 

FOR  BOYS 

^is  located   1.000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  hill  j 
,  Country  of  Illinois,  only  one  hour  from  Chicago. 
*    68th  year.     Genuine  home  life.     Cozv  buiM- 
^  ings  and  a  fine  big  campus  and  woodland. 
'   All  athletics.       Inquire   about   our^ 
.Northern  Summer  Camp. 
NOBI.E  HIL,!,.  Principals 
Woodstock,  111. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
,  STUDY 


tr.l  Y.ar 


in  addition  to  reaitlcnt 
wurk.  oftern  aUu  iiiatruc- 
tiuii  by  corrcupijndciiLc. 

F<ir     daUllett     In- 
furmHllua    laUdrtias 

U.ofC  (Di«.  MICbicago.lll. 


WESTERN 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Designated  as  "Honor  School"  by  the  War  Department. 

the  highest  rating  given.    Prepares  boys  tor  College  or  Busi- 
ness.  Work  accepted  by  Colleges  and  Universities.    Fire- 
proof Barracks.     Supervised  athletics.     Swimming^ 
pool.;0x60.     Tuition  fSOO.     For  a  copy  ol  " 

catalogue  address 
COL.  A.  M.  JACKSON,  A.  M. 

Superintendent 
Box  99.  Alton,  HI. 


TENNESSEE 


ROWIANnH&II  Home  School  for  fifty  ^rls.  Preparatory 
nunUUlir  llnlX  department  and  advanced  course.  Special 
adv.intages  uttered  in  Music,  Hxpressioo  and  Household  Arts. 
Delightful  surroundings,  mild  climate.  Sleeping  porches.  Beau- 
tiiul  fifteen  acre  campus  from  which  can  be  seen  historical  Lookout 
Mountain.  Kiding,  Tennis,  etc. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  KoW  LA.ND,  I'nncipal,  Ooltewah.  Tennessee. 


WEST   VIKGINIA 


Davis  and  Elkins  College  !l;t!to?s''iol\'^:;fS 

our  ColIcgrc-I'rri>ar.iiury  Uc-iJt.  By  4  term  syst-m  the  usual  4 
yrars'  cullcifc  »-uursc  is  covcrril  in  3.  Tuturial  system.  I>oriuitorv. 
Kt-siilcnce  limiteil  to  50  yuunt;  nicD  and  tH>yi  over  15.  tnd%rw' 
tnent  rtducfs  to^e  to  S3J^.  Citalog  and  view  book  ix\>oa  requci^t. 
Wkst  VlK(;iNi.\.  lliciii'. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

ages  10  to  18.         Near  Asheville,  la  the  beautiful  "Land  of  the 


Sky.'     Delightful,  hralihf: 
all  seasons.       Collegt- 
boys       Home  lite       1 
J.    K.   SANUIVUK,    I  I 


'  bniate.  permitting  outiloor  athletics 
One   teacher  lor  every  hve 
uldresii 

tIli..NUIiKSONVlLLB.    N.   C. 


NEW  YORK 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

1  rillliUif   Si   I I    |..r   -..   |.r.  V  i^-.ri   .If    M.it :       '■!■•      ■„tt....l-,  H-.th 

aeic-*.        1 1    .  ■  ■        ■ 

liiiiiiy,    I- 

to  o5.     k'ci^tuiji  ill 


Illinois  Woman's  College 


S<  iriitili 
ilriirir. 

.,  I,..,  I 


C.lh 
I    II 


WOMAN'Ai  ' 


IS      II 


Boi  IT.  JirktonvllU.  Illlaali 


take  the  word  of  nny  Englishman  or  com- 
mission of  Englishmen,  even  if  it  were 
lu'iided  by  King  George  himself,  against 
the  word  of  your  own  eoiintrymeu.  I  do 
imt  accuse  liryee  of  intentionally  report- 
ing false  stories  about  the  (lermans,  altho 
so  many  of  his  countrymen  have  printed 
all  sorts  of  lies  and  slanders  against  their 
Teutonic  enemies  in  this  war  that  one 
wonders  who  in  England  is  still  immune 
from  this  terrible  epidemic  of  mendacity, 
but  I  do  claim  that  Bryce  and  his  fellow 
"investigators"  did  what  England  expected 
them  to  do,  and  what  it  is  human  nature 
to  do — collected  all  the  charges  made 
against  the  (Jerman  troops  by  their  treach- 
erous foes,  the  Belgians,  believed  most  of 
them  because  they  wished  to  believe  them, 
and   published   them   to  the  world. 

William  Leland  Holt.  M.  D. 

Maplewood,  New  Jersey 


The  word  "spy,"  which  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind  means  Major  Andre  and  his 
like,  has  unfortunately  been  carried 
over  with  its  ignoble  connations  to  ap- 
ply to  all  who  collect  information,  how- 
ever accessible  to  the  public,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  military  department.  The 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  German  intelligence  service  has 
caused  the  English  spy  scare  to  spread 
to  the  United  States. 

Is  not  the  neutrality  of  our  country 
seriously  menaced  by  the  system  of  spies 
the  (xermans  maintain  in  this  ci>untry?  By 
what  other  means  could  the  German  marine 
officer  know  of  the  nature  of  the  cargo  of 
the  "Lusitania"  than  by  spies?  And  since 
the  published  warning  as  to  danger  of 
travel  on  the  high  seas  in  English  lx>ats 
was  issued  by  authority  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  (ierman  Government  acoretlit- 
ed  to  the  United  States,  does  that  not  show 
conclusively  that  Germany  is  profiting  by 
the  information  secured  by  its  spies,  and  'o 
the  damage  of  the  other  warring  nations? 

Treason  against  the  I'nited  States  may 
consist  of  "giving  aid, and  i\imfort"  ti>  its 
enemies.  None  of  the  warring  nations  is 
considered  an  enemy  of  the  I'uiteil  States. 
Yet  what  can  be  called  the  act  of  a  citizen 
of  the  I'uitetl  States  who  .secures  set-ret  in- 
formation concerning  one  t>f  the  warring 
nations  and  imparts  that  information  to 
that  iiatit>n's  enemy?  It  vvouKl  be  breaking 
the  neutrality  of  the  I'nitetl  States  for  a 
(Jovernment  official  to  ilisclose  such  in- 
formatittn.  Would  it  be  less  of  an  offense 
for   a   citizen    to  do   so? 

SlPNEY     ECKLEY 

Dayton,   Ohio 


No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  German 
spies  in  this  country,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prevent  information  g\>- 
ing  to  Germany  from  here  since  theoB 
are  several  million  German-Americans 
who  would  be  willing  to  do  anything  to 
help  the  Fatherland  in  this  way  It 
would  be  of  course  impossible  for  us  to 
intern  or  expel  all  who  come  from  the 
belligerent  countries  or  who  sympathize 
with  one  side  t>r  the  other  an  im- 
posed to  give  it  such  "aid  or  :." 

As  for  the  "Lusitania"  there  was  ito 
necessity  of 

of     the     "I  >      . 

made  known  before  she  saileii.  because 
a   declaration    of   cargv*    is  '    v>f 

every   vessel  leaving  an   .A  .    rt 

in  war  or  peace,  and  the  i  -«  uf  a 

'■  , '  ,•  ,!,■  ■      r  1  iiuni- 

.         .         v%v|>« 

duly    declared    in    her    manifeal    before 


tUtna,  all  count rieit   m 
einpltiy  -i  ^       .k      . 

such       111' 


'■«r 


July  la.  191S 


Till      t  H  (•  t  r  I   s  i'  I  s  i 


f.i 


Ciiiiril     '  '  it«  till  r«n»<)ii  ' 

liii;  lUv     .  til  niiy   aiirh   ' 

hna    Mlwnv'o    Imwii    iluitv    tiy     i 

I,  .'  i '      ■ 

iiuiiidruuH   nrrMta  of    I 


i|i1m 


itu'n  Tlt«  o«liil>riit»4l  l>' 
'  I    tho  OXt«l)t    iif   lh«   ayntpni, 

Scvpinl  of  uur  frtriuU  (ii  t'hliiN  hnvp 
wiitlrii    UN    III   «<\|iir><N    ii'^'ict    (hn(    lli< 

ClUiioNii    I'tipiilillr    illii    Hut    irrrlvi 

•yiniinlhy    ami    MU|i|ii>rt    In    thr    I 
StiitrN   ill   itH  viilti    r<"ii>itntii'o  In  tli<<  ilf 
iiiuiiiIh    of    Jit|iaii,    \N  I*    piilili'ili    om*    oi' 
thoin  liolow: 

Tl 


U    wlllrh    iliuiliK    ll 


will)    III)-    lllll  llialll    (if    Ja|lll||    ill    |i< 

nil  t'liiiiii   will  now   liii\f  iiii  <>|i|i<' 

ti*Hl    llif    iiirrvi'llicnii    iif    llli'tr    ii|illll<>iin.    'I'lio 
iK'KolliitliitiM    liMV<*    Imm'ii    oIimmiI    Iiv    tlir    ni' 

<*l>|i|||||iV    of    III)'    ullinillllllll.    wllirll     \\l\n    IIKW 
tll-fll     |II|I>I|«Ih'<I     )••     (III*     Wl'I'llI     toRI-llllT     Willi 

till'    iilliiiiil    nliilfiiiciit    of    null    iiatiKii    o>ii 
iitiiimI.  'riii<ri>  iH  no  Ikiikit  luck  of  rdinlili' 
liiloniiiiilon    111    t<i    till'    iiiituri*    of    tlir    ili' 
iiiiiiiiIn  or   till'  iiii'tliiHlt   imrNiiiHl   by   tin*   iik 
(roHftivi'   iMiwcr    to  «'iiforii'   tlii'iii. 

A  I'liri'inl  rriiiliiiK  of  iIh'mi'  liittoriciil  iIim- 
uiiii'iitN  oiikIiI  to  t'oiiviiii-i*  liny  iin|iri'jiiilii'i'<l 
iniiiil  tliiit  t'liiiiii  wim  aliMolnti'ly  rixlit  in 
liiT  Ntiili'iiii'iit  "tliiit  it  wiiM  |ial|iiil>li'  lliiit 
tho  wlloli*  of  till*  ilrlllilllils  Wi'lr  iliti'llilril  t  > 
I'Xti'iiil  till'  riKlitN  mill  intorriitM  of  ,la|iuii 
without  si't'iiriiiK  ii  i/Mi'if  /irn  i/md  of  aiiv 
kiiiil  for  Cliiiia."  It  woiiiil  ho  ijinicnit  t" 
iniaKino  how  a  nioro  oiii>  Hiihil  ami  Nolli'^li 
si'iii'M  of  (h'iniiiKis  coiilil  hi*  iiiaili'  hy  oin* 
nation  u|>on  anotlior  i'\ri'|it  aftor  n  vio 
torioiis   war. 

It  is  not  noii'ssnry.  nor  is  thon*  any  ilo- 
siro  to  (|uostion  tin*  siiuiTity  of  Count 
t>kiiniii,  hut  thoso  familiar  with  tin*  sitii.i 
tion  in  thi*  Far  Kast  know  tliat  tin*  rulinc 
powor  in  Japan  is  tin*  Military  Party.  In 
an  intorvii'w.  puhlislicd  months  Ix'fori*  it 
was  known  that  tln*si*  <li'm;unls  won*  brow 
iuK  in  tin*  miiuls  of  .lap.iin'si*  stati>siin*ii.  tin* 
l'n>mii*r  sjiiil,  "So  Ioiik  as  I  romain  in 
powor  thoro  will  bo  no  war  with  China." 
Ami  yot  without  any  proviH-ation  on  tho 
part  of  China,  war  was  only  avorti>il  bv 
("hina  makinij  oin*  i*onoossion  aftor  auofhor 
to  a  sorios  of  tin*  most  romarkablo  domamls 
oyor  prosontiMl  by  ono  nation  to  anothor  in 
timo  of  poMtv.  Japan  ilosod  tho  noRotii- 
tions  by  an  ultimatum.  Tho  ilomainl  was 
onfonvtl  by  ji  strong  military  donnmstra- 
tion  in  Main-huria  ami  Shantunj:.  China 
yioliloil.  aitoptod  tho  humiliation,  in  onior 
to  avoid  w.ir.  or  in  tho  lanKU.iRO  of  hor 
roply.  "to  prosorvo  tin*  tMiinoso  pi*oplo.  as 
woU  as  tho  l.-irjio  numbor  of  foroign  rosi- 
donts  in  China,  from  unnooos.sary  suftVrini;. 
and  also  to  provont  tho  intorosts  of  friendly 
powors    fntm    boing    imporilod." 

H.    II.   LOWRY 
Peking  VnircrsHs/ 


We  are  srlad  to  publish  a  plea  in  be- 
half of  the  honest  jrrocer,  for  he  has 
been  made  to  suffer  unjustly  because 
of  the  few  black  sheep  in  the  flock: 

T  notii*t^  in  many  of  tho  popular  family 
magazinos.  m'oasionally.  artiilos  calling  at- 
tontion  to  tho  various  ways  in  which 
grocors,  butohors  and  othor  tradosptn^ple 
aro  snpposiHl  to  impose  upon  their  cus- 
tomers, by  giving  short  weight  and  meas- 
ure and  by  othor  so-called  tricks  of  trade. 
I  notice  in  the  May  ;Ust  issue  of  The  lu- 
depondont  an  article  of  this  kind  by  Bishop 
Hathaway.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  arti- 
cles, as  a  rvile.  are  nnkind  and  unjust  to 
a  very  necessary  and  very  worthv  class  of 
petiplc.  Why  should  it  be"  thought  that  the 
seller  is  not  quite  as  honest  and  ct>uscien- 
tious  as  the  buyer?  "It  is  naught  it  is 
naught,  sayeth  tho  buyer,  but  after  he  has 
gone   he   boastoth." 

It  is  not  ivuteuded  that  retail  tradesmen 
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The  Holbrook  School  for  Boy» 

Oolnlnt  -n  H.Minn.   N>w   York  A     >    '        I    O^ai    I* 


It)  i«i<.<i.  <•  I.  ,,..<! 


St.  John's  School  ..:::iir  a, 


In.  WIIUAM  Am 


f..  ..II. 


'»T.  /LI.  N  D.  h^im\ 


COLGATE   UMVtRSITY 

HAIV1II.TON.  NEW  YOHK 

ELMFR  III  KKiri   KKVAN.  I.I_D..  PrrsldrnI 
SliiiKliirds  llliili.      J«p«-n«ir«»  Miidcrnlr 

Ninfly-Sfvrnlh  yrar  oprns  Sfptrmbrr  Ii,   1915 

for   inform.itton,   apriy   go 

IMFI.BOIRM:  S.  RI:aD.   Vlrc-Prmldrnl 


fpAWLING  '^T 

i.l  SCHOOL  for  Boys  j 


ST.FAITH'S  " 

c.'i; 

Vfir     I    ■    .'  .    ..       1  ■   ;  -  ;■:_.•    : ... 

Si.  Fiilh's  Scbool.  Box  356.   Sviltn  Spna;s.    St*  Vork 


Dr.    , 

Loralion: 

<.-■••'  i    ..' , 

w*  U"t  ''I,  m  1^  i^wlfaji 

Ob>e<l:    Topnoanl* 

b^  ixhotiK,  to  (amB  \ 

•ad  to  dmluy  — d  bo' 

ihr    kr4    iTpr   ti     '        ' 
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MANOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


Fii:htrrn  m   rs  (n.im  Nc"  V.'rk.    Numhrr  of  pcHU  HiziiTr-:.     T^h 
K^  ( 1    '     •  ........ 

Tin 
Ml>> 

I-  A,         II  ^         N   I        S-"     ^ 


The  Scudder  School  for  Girls 

DAY  AND  BOARDINO 
Flntthlnc  School  Svrrrtart^  Coan*  Collrc«  Prtpu^lory 
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■  *     r* 

A 

Ortiioor  Cynuusm 

•a-'      • . 

:  J  .  ,e  i-ro..;; 


The  Gardner  Sch<x)I 


IrlcktM  Inac 


-'■toe.  (tc 

.  Mto»  MASUun*.  rim  rt«i^ 
mt  i-Ok  Am 


X  T. 


PEJOrSTLVAJriA 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 

Offers  iotensclr  practical  irainine  io  the  broad  phases  ' 

ot  business,  in  Ihe  ?• -:  ;■— -;-'^     e  o<  America's 

center  o(  commerce  ->  tbe  qoalities 

tor  which  big  bus;  -       -_  .    ...;.        Day  and 

evening  courses  in  accwir.:;ng.  oanKing,  tinance,  adver- 
tising, salesmanship,  :ottrnaIi<m,  insurance,  real  es"i:e. 
pncticil  pc  I  ics,  c.m-.-rcial  teaching,  marke.ing. 
iTinsportiticn.  iorei;.-  t:jJe.  etc.  Combined  coltarii 
and  vocj!:i^r!j:  cou--  -  ^-  hii  in  cooperatioo  with 
i.le   Wi>^.:r.i:on    <  rje.      Year    begins   Sep- 

tember  2.-rJ.       Fo:  ijjrcss 

The  Secretarv.  School  of  Commerce 
36  Waverly  PUce  New  York  Citv 


The  Birmingham  School 

FOR  GIRLS       (Inc.)       Fi>undcd  1%53 

"The  «:     :  ■  .-:-.   S    ..       . 

HeafekM.  toi  lawMteff  mad  •'  har%  «A  pai% 

Uad.     Sis  maSerm  bo»c  bkt  .  .  —  i 

resdeace.      Tlwt«a(b  oaleae  pr  % 

Dot  fotoc  to  ooalecCL    Mobc,  pn  .-, 

plirsKsU  «o*k  ia  ct— *"*— i  a^  a^j^-cs.^  sc:  ^sx^-jrr   i  -^^^^A 

A.  R.  CRIER.  PrcsMeat  Bum  IIT.  nfmUctas.  P». 

Mercersburg    Academy 

AIM  OF  TH-     -  -    -  -  "L-  K  ■-    - 
r.-.c  r . .  •„-     r  .-  j  nace  c  r  ■ 

SPIRIT  OF    ^  -.— AmtiJyt   ■  _^ 

O^isbda  ^Asaers  Sfv^  i^^  gnu  c2.-v« 
Ci^ca  to  eacb  bor. 

I.iV-ATTON— latJieeoBaBT.  os  tW 
-  VaIjct.  oae  oi  tbe 


~'^— Xodoa    aad  nan^ir 
-X.     AiddzcssBoi  Ud. 
r»i»e.lJ_D.. 
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SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


(  C  O  N  T  I   N   U   1^  U  ) 


Yeates  School 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sixty-first  year  opens  September,  1915 

A  Country  School  for  fifty  boys,  on  an 
estate  of  110  acres,  in  the  heart  of  the 
"Garden  County"  of  the  United  States. 

Thorough  preparation  for  any  college. 

Physical  training  un??urpassed,  Swimming 
Pool,  Gymnasium,  Two  Athletic  Fields. 

A  new  building  ready  for  occupancy 
September  next,  makes  possible  fifteen 
additional  pupils.  Application  for  reser- 
vations should  be  made  now. 

Catalogue  and  portfolio  on  application. 
Terms  $700  per  year.     No  extras. 

Address 

The    Headmaster,    Yeates  School 
Box  504,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-Seventh  Year 

Delightful  location  overlooking  the  city.  Col- 
legiate and  special  courses.  Degrees  given.  Ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  Social  Service,  Music 
and    Expression.      Athletics. 

JOHN  CAREY  ACHESON.  LL.D..  President 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys 

Iii(l<>r^t.-ii  t>v    every    Aiiicr..  .tu    I'mi.  tr-.ity.  lulivulu.il    pl.m    ut 

work  ior  each  hoy.  CoUc^^e  preparatory  course  ami  a  jfootl  iram- 
inif  fur  husiness  life.  Special  course  fn  atfri^^  ulitire.  SciendtiL 
plusical  c.ire.  Pure  water,  ijoori  |i*ot|.  200  at  re  farm.  A  !»*.hool 
of  character,       28th  year  opens  Sept.  21st.       Write  for  catalogue 


No.  11. 

Kitkiminetat  Springs  School. 


Saluburg.  Pa. 


/\    Sanitoriuiii -School    for   Study,    Treatment 

and  Education  of  Cfiildren   Requiring 

Special   Attention. 

E.  BOSWORTH  McCREADY.  M.D..  Director 

City  Ofiice.  909  Keeoaa  Bld(.       PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Hy  ap;'i/liitiiitnt  (tnlf 


WISCONSIN 


WAYLAND  ACADEMY 

UKAVKK  DAM.  WISCONSIN 

EttablUbad  isnn  l>> 

lir.illl.l.il  lull  .  'i  ■ 

l»    .ic  I.    ,;     ..ll.lrli.       I  '     ■■    I 

pf.'.triltl^    (or      •ill   *'.iiiri'->  *   .jtii^rn     Ik'IIi    dUi    |(i.ii|«i    t.,    lit     \<    n 

■  •.|i<'.(<'      Alio  PUno.  viollo,  voual,  •looatlon,  itoiiograpby 

Im""  •■'.  • '   ■   •i'>- 

THE  DEAN    Ro«  7   IV!  H  A         Buavnr  Dam,  Wli  .  or  OhliitK" 
Offlr...   iniA  Maaouli:  Ti)iu|iU.  i>huu>,  Oaulral  3HU'2 

HILLCREST  SCHOOL 

for  (all-in  li-oiii  U  lu  13  yv-atu  ol  uiji^- 

l''>llllllv      llli  I.IMilti'll      nllllllirl  lll-«l      lllililr     ill 

lllli'lli  I'n.  Ilidiv  I'lil.il      I'MK'  Mi'lllll,      llliil.ll      iil'l 

Jiliyill.ll    <l>  v<  Im|iiiii  III     ri|ll,illv    I    Hill     till  \itliii>i 

M1«H  H\U\V.  M.  DAVINON.   |*rln«l|tal. 
Il«-nvrr  ItMin.  Wla. 


St. 

John's 

Military 

Academy 

(Episcopal) 

(situated  on  li:>:li, 

well-dr.iined  land  I. 

Boys  get  tile  bchol.is- 

tic,   moral  and  ph\si- 

0:^1    training:    necessary 

to  lit  them  for  the  i;ive 

and  take  of  life.     Known 

as  The  American 

Bugby.   Allthi  cr,i-tH£s 

o/  it  rea/  dtp/  are  satts/U<i  in 

the  varieii  activities.      R.ited  by 

V.  S.  Government  as  an  "Honor  ' 

School.     .Vddress 

ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Box  10,  Delafleld.  Wankesba  Co. ,  Wis. 


NORTHWESTERN  ,:^XIJ:i. 

New  fireproof  home  on  shores  of  Lake  Geneva.  Mod#m  sani- 
tation, ventilation,  he.iting,  lighting.  High  scholastic  stand- 
ards :  certificate  privileges.  Dutdoor  life  emphasized.  Fi.\ed 
charge  covering  board,  tuition,  uniforms,  pocket  money. 

Address  COL.  R.  P.  DAVIDSON.  Supt..  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


VIRGINIA 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ''Vta^Ton.'^Ol'" 

Term  begins  Sept.  9th.  1915.  Loc.ited  in  the  Shenandoah  \'  .lley 
of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  clim.ile.  Modern  appointments. 
Students  the  past  sesMon  from  i!  St. ites.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils 
enter  any  time.     Send  ior  cat,d.>gue. 

Miss  E.  C.  WEIMAR,  Principal 

Staunton,  Virginia. 
Formerly  V.rginia  Fema  e  In- 
stitute. Founded  1843.  Diocesan  School  ior  Girls,  in  the  Virginia 
Mountains.  General  and  f^reparatory  Courses.  Music.  Art.  and 
Hxpression  Deixirtmcnts.  luitirely  new  equipment,  including 
pianos,  t/ymnastics  and  field  sports. 
J.XIMECOLSroN  UOWARD.A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr),  Principal 


STUART  HALL 


fMi'ifil  for  ticaltli  and  l>caut.v 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN       (JUNIOR)       ROANOKE,  VA. 

Oni'   of    til.'    li  adlns    .Silnmls    In    ttu'    South.      Modern 
liiiililins:s.     i:Mi'iisivi- lamini.s.     I.oc-at.-d  in  thi-  Valley 

{  si^fiiiry. 
Elective, 
F  re  pa  ra - 
t  o  r  y  and 
College 
Courses, 
Music.  Art, 
E  xpressioa, 
D  u  in  e  s  t  i  c 
Science. 
S  II  piTylsiii 
a  t  tile  I  lis. 
.s  t  u  U  !•  n  t  s 
fro  m  '\'i 
.s  la  ten.  Ki.r 
.ilali.K     ad- 

MATTIE  P.  KARRIS.  President.  Roanoke,  Va. 
Mrs,   Gertrude  Hams  Boatwright,   Vice-President 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College 

One   of  thp   leuliiiK  i  nilcgri    for   Woinrii    in 

llic     I'niled    .Stairs.  .\dnii*sioii     hy     cx.iinmi 

I II I II,  ur   hy   ii  I  I  Hi  III'  i' 1 1  nil   .1,  ,  I  .  d<i  ,'J    .,      ...U 

W  ell  ri|iii|>i  , 

i-ilry,    lliiijn  \                      ,,| 

'  I  V  .1  \cw 

''    ■■ ''  I'l.ol 

I.  UK'-      .All.l'  ■            '  ,1, 

II.  llllltl.l    .  III. 1 ,1.  ,,, 

1.1... lull-  '  I..1 

III    Ihr    end  ,  ^. 

I  Mlucis     .1.'   I 

I  rum    J)    St.iUa    aiiil    liircinii    cuuiiUicd. 

AddrcM  PRF..SIDF.NT  WILLIAM  A.  WEBB 


ROANOKE  COLLEGE 


are  nioro  lioiiost  than  nther  people,  and  it 
is  coiK-eiled  that  some  of  them  are  not  hon- 
est at  all.  It"  they  were  a  ciitieizing  and 
t'l-ee-speakiiij;:  class  of  people  they  might 
justly  I'oniplain  of  the  many  ways  they  are 
imposed  upmi  hy  many  of  those  who  are 
advised  in  the  article  referred  to  to  watch 
the  grocer  lest  he  cheat  them  in  weight 
and  measure.  The  impression  that  the  man 
b(>liind  the  counter  gets  of  the  customer 
class  is  that  it  is  selfish,  exacting,  inconsid- 
erate and  without  much  sympatiiy  or  regard 
for  his  feelings  and  with  but  little  apprecia- 
tion of  his  ert'orts  to  please  and  accommo- 
date his  patrons.  Tliere  is  a  class  t)?  people 
who  seem  to  think  that  their  patronage 
carries  with  it  the  privilege  to  treat  the 
shoi>keeper  as  an  inferior  and  a  menial. 
They  delay  ordering  supplies  until  after 
they  go  home  from  the  places  of  amuse- 
ment or  social  functions  on  Saturday  night 
and  then  phone  in  an  order  for  stuff  to  be 
delivered  at  an  hour  when  storekeepers  and 
every  one  else  ought  to  be  in  bed.  While  very 
exacting  as  to  kind  and  quality  of  goods 
they  will  have,  they  are  correspondingly 
slow  in  paying  for  them.  As  a  rule  the  best 
payers  are  the  least  exacting  and  the  most 
considerate  of  the  tratlesman's  convenience 
and  feelings.  In  villages  and  small  towns 
the  retail  merchant  often  sees  some  of  his 
customers  who  owe  him  past  due  bills  send- 
ing cash  to  mail  order  houses  for  goods  of 
the  same  kind  they  already  owe  him  for. 
But  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question 
and  it  might  be  well  for  those  writers  who 
are  telling  people  to  watch  the  grocer  and 
not  let  him  cheat  them,  to  take  a  view  of 
it  from  the  other  side  of  the  counter. 

J.  O.  Watkixs 
Kanawha  Falls.   West  Virginia 


I        ■!  Mull 
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"Americanization  Day"  has  grone,  but 
Americanization  never  stops.  From  a 
shoemaker,  born  in  Sweden  sixty  years 
ag-o,  who  says  he  is  busy  but  who  is 
evidently  not  too  busy  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  Americanizing  on  his  own  account, 
we  have  a  letter  which  bubbles  over 
with  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of  en- 
thusiasm: 

With  reference  to  the  emigrants,  a  few 
thoughts  as  you  say.  help  them  to  he 
Americans  and  give  thetn  citizenship.  Kirst. 
plant  a  great  desire  in  them  to  know  yet 
more  of  the  greatest  lanil  ami  the  greatest 
flag  under  the  sun.  Make  them  understand 
njoie  fully  that  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
I  iiited  States  means,  and  is,  an  advan- 
tage. 

He  one  with  the  newouners.  Make  theiu 
feel  at  home  so  they  may  take  i»iirt  in  our 
institutions,  civic,  (.-^immercial  and  religious. 
Let  us  remember  we  have  no  better  char- 
acter now.  than  tho.se  whi>  are  to  come. 
Make  their  hearts  as  big  as  mirs.  What  in- 
stitution should  we  intrtKluce  thei"  '■•  fi'st, 
if   po.ssible?   Should   it   not    b*-   on  »- 

tion,    and   church    iustitiitious':'    S; „.    ;ve 

not     inspire     them     to     hiicher     aiiunt     than 

money':'  Should  we  in>t  build  tn '"fry 

iimre    in    agriculture    and    ii'  .;* 

Should   we   nut   show   them   ■■  il- 

ent?  Sfiiiiild  Wf  nut  sh»>\\    '  ul 

uiir  children  tn  higher  th.  ^  >e 

shnw     them     retuieiiietit     :i  .;h 

that   we  cannot  iiiiniete  w  ~~        Ul 

N\e   nut   consiiler   tliiit   thcv  e 

than  >i'me  of  us"'  ll>>w  >i  'u 

leai'ii  our  lauKuaKe'   .Vrc  I? 

Inspire    theui.    ...     V  k 

grt-at  iiMf,  a  ureal  ix'i  ^.» 

the  Ki  "'    ,  '  .Vnil  t'  If- 

sfll'  I  about   I  t ! 

hon't  -  i\   in, It  1  no  t.  >• 

mir    ailiip(e«l    Ulul  '     N^  ^  I 

know 
til.-    \» 
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me  this  30th 
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echnical 
Training 


ROCHESTER.    N.1t  l^'      Enrnfrnnc. 

1  nviiistr>'.  TMilr-v, 
Art.  Home  Kconomics.  Teaching  (M.tnuai  Traininj:.  DotnrsTic 
S-icn.-*'  and  Art.  AtHiliM  and  Kiac  Arts^.  One  and  Three  Year 
Courses,  Mcvhanic.U.  Klec:ncaL  and  other  special  courses  (or 
israniinar  s^h^n^I  ^.iduates,  Enifineenng  and  proiessiooal 
courses  tor  hifh  school  sraduates.  Inexpensive.  Apply  tor  special 
bulletin. 

The  Registrar,  ^o  rWmouth  Arenue 

ac;i:ncies 

The  Teachers  Exchange 

UCOMMENDS   TEACHE115.  TUTOIW  AJ>!C>  SCHOOL* 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency 

has  srood  positions  tor  good  teachers  with  good 
records.  H:-,rl:in  P.  French,  Pres. :  Vincent  B. 
FisV.  Sec.  Si    Ch.ipel  «t..  Alh.-ny.  X.   Y. 


Fisk  Teachers' A 

Boston         New  ^'o^k        Washington        Chicago 
Denver        Portland        Berkeley         Los  .Angeles 
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I  III'  H«i'nl    fiiim   Ilia  liruw. 

•'Wrll.  Pill"  milil  liU  l(i'viT«>mi«,  "jriiii  jKH. 
till'  Imtiiiiiiin  wiiiit  n  |iliiii>  in  (h«*  aim 

■•lloRiirry.  ii  tlint  nil''"  rrJwl  I'lil.  "Sii-i-. 
.in'  th«-y  iiin  liaxi-  innini"!  I'hnt  Oi'in  Imikin' 
fiT  Is  a  |iliiiiri'  in  til"  nIiikIo." — .Nnr  York 
T\mf». 

\n  olil  Irixh  <iiuiitryw<>mnn.  Kninr  ti> 
hiililiii  liy  tniin.  HtipjM'il  into  ii  lirit  ilnii 
i-arriiiKo  with  In-r  Im.ikft  iiini  minii*  lnT««'lf 
romfiirliibli'.  .Ii|.if  li.fiiri*  tho  train  •darti-il 
llii'  Kiiard  passiil  almiic.  nnil.  imliiMnic  tho 
wiinuin  nnil  tin*  ha-ki-t.  naiil  Rniffly  : 

"Ari»  yon   fir^t   rl:i-«i,   my   jt"""!   wunian?" 
"Snn«  I  am.  ami  thank  ymi."  »ho  ropliiMl 
with   a  smilf.  ".Vml   Imw  «lo  ynu   fiM^l  ymir- 
sAir'—Typv   Tattle. 

"Woll.  Father  Brown,  how  «li«l  yon  lik*» 
tho  sormuii  yostiTilay  ■;?"  askiil  n  yonuR 
proarhor.  "Yo  soo.  parson,"  was  tlio  roply. 
"I  havon't  a  fair  ih.im-o  at  thorn  oro  mt- 
moiis  o"  yourn.  Tln-ro's  oh!  Miss  Smithio. 
Wiililor  (iaff.  'n  UylaiKl's  ilartors.  'n  Nahhy 
Uirt.  "n  all  tho  rost.  a  sotting  in  front  of 
mo  with  thoir  months  wiilo  ojM'n.  n  swal- 
lorin*  down  all  tho  host  parts  of  tho  s«t- 
mon.  *n  what  K«*ts  down  to  mo  is  purty  ixxir 
stulT.  parson — pnrty  poor  stuff." — The 
(irand   Maijazinc. 

It  was  tho  i^Mito  Fronohman's  fii^t  visit 
to  a  party  in  Ku^lami.  and  bo  was  vory 
anxious  to  do  tho  ri>;ht  thing,  so  when  tho 
hostoss  advant-od  to  wolcomo  him  ho  jtal- 
lantly  salutoil  tho  astonishe*!  lady  with  a 
hoarty  kiss.  I'nfortunatoly  hor  husband  w;:s 
a  witnoss  of  tho  oniirronoo.  "How  daro 
you.  sir.  tako  tlio  lil>orty  of  kissing  my 
wifo.  and  boforo  mo.  Um^T'  was  his  indic- 
nant  oxolamation.  "One  thousand  par- 
dons I"  oxclaim«Ml  tho  p«Mito  foreigner.  "I 
do  not  know  your  Knglish  customs.  Next 
time  I  kees  you  tirst." — The  Royal  Maga- 
zine. 

A    MINORITY    REPORT 

A  sniiill.  meek  o>tintry  negro,  who  had 
always  live<l  on  one  place  near  Frankfort. 
Kentucky.  marrie<l  a  big  domineering  wom- 
an, and  vory  so«>ti  afterward  movoti  into 
town,  whore  the  ket  i>er  of  the  Kk^iI  bar 
mot  him  on  tho  street. 

'Hollo.  GalH\"  ho  said,  "what  made  voti 
move  to  town?  I  thought  you  liked  country 
lifo." 

■■^Voll  Mistah  Franklin."  explair.  ' 
Gabe.  "I  ustor  lak  de  country.  But  m  ■. 
wife  she  didn't  lak  it — and  I've  done  got 
so  dnt  when  she  don't  lak  a  thing  I  jest 
natohelly  hates  t.' — Saturday  ErentHg 
Post. 
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Total    »l3..loo.a:;t  t: 

State  of  New  York.  Coaatr  af  Xew  Torfc.  »• 
I.    F.    E.    ANIiRfSS.    ChAipr   «f   tbe    aKt 
ramed  bank.  d<i  S'>l.>inBlT  avvar  that  tbe  at^  ^ 
statement    Is    trt»e    to    tbe    brat   of    av    kawl- 
t-dffe    and    belief. 

F.   E.   ANPRTSS.   Caahler. 

Snbsrribed  and  fwotn  to  before  lae  thl*  SOtb 
day    of    Jane.    I9I5. 

JOHN    P.    UlISD. 
Notary  Public  210*.  X.   T.  C" 

L    r--        -  \:  t*>st: 

v\      :    -    LANCET  K-'T-XTZE.) 
KIMl'.ALI.   I".    .\TW"rM:iD.  VDireetora. 

P.    C.    LOtNSBCRY.  ) 
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CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

54  WALL  STREET 

BRANCH  FORTY  SECOND  STREET  AND  MADISON  AVENUE 


Statement  of  Condition  at  the  Close  of  Business  June  30,  1915 


RESOURCES. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages.        $443,893-70 

I'ublic  Securities,  Mar- 
ket Value   17.370,997-74 

Other  Securities,  Mar- 
ket Value   27,957,624-94 

Loans  58,732,984.1 1 

Real  Estate   1,341,936.24 

Accrued   Interest    1,075,497.09 

Customers'  Liability  on 
.Acceptances  (see 
Liabilities  per  Con- 
tra)           1,500,000.00 

Cash   on   Hand   and   in 

Banks     42,615,605.98 


Total    $151,038,539.80 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock $3,000,000.00 

Surplus    15,000,000.00 

Undivided   Profits    ....        1,046,573.17 
'Divideiuls  |)ayable  July   i,    1915, 
charged    to    Profit   and    Loss   and 
not    incliide<l    in    this    Statement. 

Deposits    129,939.627.50 

Reserved  for  Ta.xes...  226.917.32 

Accrued   Interest    277,757.42 

Secretary's  Checks   ....  47,664.39 

Acceptances    1,500,000.00 


Total 


■$i5i.038.539-''^o 


OFFICERS 
J.AMES    N.    WALLACE,   President 
E.   FRANCIS  HYDE,  Vice-President  DLDLEY   OLCOTT     2d,   Vice-President 

GEORGE   VV.    DAVISON,   Vice-President  FRANK   B.   SMIDT,  Vice-President 

MILTON   FERGUSON.   Secretary 
C.  P.  STALLKNECHT,  Asst.   Sec.  FREDERIC  J.   FULLER,  Asst.  Sec. 

OSCAR  L.    COLES.  Asst.   Sec. 


FORTY-SECOND   STREET    BR.-\NCH 
F.   WM.   KNOLHOFF,   Branch    Manager  F.  J.  LEARY,  Assistant  Manager 

H.    C.    HOLT,    .Assistant    Secretary 


1915 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Buildiog.  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  Aeainst  Marine  and  Inland  TransoortatioD 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makiaz  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 
rhartiTci   tiy  the  State  of  New  YorU   In   1842. 
was  preceded   liy  a   stuck  cuuipaiiy   of  a   similar 
name.      Tlie  latter  company   was   lli|uidate(I   and 
part   of    Us    capital,    to   the   extent    of    $100,000, 
was  used    with    consent   of    the   stockholders,    liy 
the    .\tluntic    .Mutual     Insiirunce    Company     and 
repaid  with  a  Ihiuus  aud  Interest  at  the  expira- 
tion  of    two   years. 
During   Its  existence  the  cora- 
paiiv     lias    insured     property 

to    the    value    of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  tbereou  to 

the   extent    of 287.324,800.99 

Paid   losses  during  that  period         143,820,S"4.9U 
Issued     eertihcates    of     proUta 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      80,811,450.00 

Leaving    outstuiidiug    at    |ire8- 

ent    tim.- e,989,U0O.O0 

Interest     paid    oil    cei'tlficutea 

amounts    to 23.020.223.85 

On  Deceinher  31,  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101,674.46 

The  proflls  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as 
Huri'd  and  ure  divided  annually  u|>un  the  pre 
inlunis  (ernilnuted  ilnrlni;  th>*  year,  thereby 
reducing    the    cost    of    InHurunce. 

|.'or     such    divlili-nds,     certlHcates     are     laaued 
■  ulijeel     to    divldi-nilH    of    liitereat    until    nrdereil 

tu  he   redei-med.   In   u nianee   with   the   ehurter. 

.\.    .\.    U.WKN.    Cliiilrnian   of    the    Board 

CORNIM.HIS    i:i,iii:itT,    rrea. 

W.VI.TKK    \V()(i|>    l',\It.S<»N.S,     Vlce-I'rea. 

I  ll.\UI,i:.S    K.    lAY,    2d    Vi I'lvii. 

ij.    SIANTON    I'l.OVI)  .llt.MCS,    Sec. 


The  Extreme  Safety  of  Our 

Municipal  Bonds 


c 


'0 


TO 

Free  From  the 
Income  Tax 


/o 


These  bonds  ,irc  the  direct  obligation 
of  prosperous  cities  and  towns.  They  are 
tiot  special-assessment  street  improvement 
bonds,  but  general  obligations  secured  by 
the  ta-xing  powers  of  the  various  com- 
munities. 7  Iwy  are  prior  Hens  to  every 
other  iorm  ut  encumbrance. 

( )ur  Municipal  Bonds  are  accepted  by 
the  U.  S.  Cjovernment  as  security  for 
Postal  Savings  Deposits.  In  every  sense 
they  are  just  as  safe  as  IJ.  S.  Treasury 
Bonds,  an<l  they  earn  s%  to  6%  as  against 
i'/c   on    tiovcnuiicnt    Bonds. 

Issued  in  couimn  form,  in  denomina- 
tions of  $500  .111(1  $i,oou.  Safe,  profitable 
and  readily  convertible.  Write  or  call  for 
List  No.    1;.  • 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  CO. 


246  Fourth  Avenue, 


Pittaburgh.  Pa. 


i^\  WRITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

\       ^1      t,.  lt;t.fU»   ,.r   I     ..    ,    .    '-.i.iuu.     t.iiltll.f      \IIU;l     I  ui>.li,    kl.l    (, 

^nV      TMK  HOailK  COMNKSPONOKNCK  *CMOOL 

Ml  l..~u  Oupartmant    >0  3,  Sprlnilflalil.   Maa«. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY. 

'I'tie     |N-riiiiini-iil     ii-l  irt-ni.-nl     <>r     IIm-.     IrenMiirnr    of 
a     priiNiien.iiH,      Mpl.-ndtillv      etpiliipeil     orehurd     eeiii 

Imny     In    ■niiljiern     New     jCnulniid    iiiiiki*    It    pmidlile 
II   iiMiilii   »    one  lliird    liilir.*!        'I'hla    U   un    iiiiiianiii 

o|ip<.rliiiill  V    for    III!   enirKi'lle   nian    » tm    will    t lie 

ai'lWely    Idinlineil    tvllli    III.     I.iialiieiia.      Am I    ■■' 

ipilreil  lin.iHDi  l''iill  iini'lh  iiliir«  hiiiI  uniide  opiior' 
liiiilly  for  I  hoi'iiiitfli  liiv  ■>!  iM'illoii.  A'lilieaa  llui 
V.   O.,   earn   'I'lii.    liidipeniUiit, 


First  Morti;a|^es  on  Oregon 

Wdkhlntf  tun   4k   lUuho   F^ini*   >  ' 'ii,-:'-!  v  a' i  vt.-l  v     .'.><. 'Ti    (  )iia-c 
tiriit-;!  Ihc  ttiiiuuiiL  luaiictl   hviil  act  yuu  tJ  (.       ^'' 

Sl^ui?r?aux  iHurtgmjr  dii. 


NOTIOB 

THE       SECURITY       NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

MINNEAPOLIS     l...'atia     at     Mln  lu  tie 

siuie     ..r     VI «'>ia.     I*    eloHlio;  1  a.  All 

net,-     1,1  i  II  h.-     aiix.clutlon 

in-    II  >ieaeut    tbc    uutva 

..lid     .1-  .  .      ..     1    .      ,  . 

!••      A     I'll  WIlVKKl    VI  V 
Dated    .Vltt.v    i.    1UI.^.    ut    Minn.   >|. "Ha,     « 

l.i.ula    K      Hull.     All \.     !'•<     Ttiu    Sv^utUj     Na 

lloliul    lluiik    uf    .VlinuvupoUa. 


The 

Mar  ket 

Place 


I'       \\    '  lU       II      p,<.  Uv  111  ..  4     l.i 

Tini    (.UARANTY    ft    SKIUNITUS  CO. 

■hiaV*|i..l  t,     Idi. 


OUR  SECURITIES  OWNED 
ABROAD 

France  is  sending  to  this  country 
American  securities  owned  by  her  peo- 
ple, to  be  deposited  here  in  support  of 
a  credit  or  loan.  England  may  take  a 
similar  course.  Since  the  war  began, 
large  quantities  of  our  securities  which 
were  held  abroad  have  been  sold  in  the 
New  York  market.  What  has  been  the 
amount  of  these  holdings  in  foreign 
countries?  Sir  George  Paish's  estimate, 
published  two  or  three  years  ago,  was 
that  there  was  then  a  total  of  $5,000.- 
000,000.  That  was  a  guess.  We  now 
have  something  trustworthy  and  exact, 
in  the  results  of  an  inquiry  made  by 
L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Railroad  Company.  Mr. 
Loree  sought  the  aid  of  145  American 
railway  companies  and  their  official 
records.  The  inquiry  related  to  the 
period  from  October  to  April  last.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  sales  on 
account  of  the  war  had  been  made  be- 
fore October,  and  that  others  were 
made  during  the  investigation.  Mr. 
Loree  found  that  foreign  holdings  of 
our  railroad  securities  amounted  to 
$2,576,401,342,  par  value,  and  were  as 
follows: 

First   preferred  stock $ltil.2Sl>.JHH) 

Sectuiil    preferred    stock...  i>t>.J>«i»> 

Comiuou  stock tKC*  ^>V  I'.V 

Notes t> ' 

Receivers'  certificates 

Collateral   trust   bonds 2"_'T 

Equipiueut    bouds \'  ' 

Car     trusts 

Debenture   bonds '" 

Mortgage     bouds I 

|2.57«.40l  St:; 

If  the  market  value  of  the  stocks  b» 
estimated  at  50,  that  of  the  bonds  at 
i>0,  and  that  of  the  other  securities  at 
100,  the  entire  market  value  is  < 

1)48,000.    There    are   additional      w 

ties    owned    by    foreign    investors,    but 
carried  here  for  them  u-  f  i\ame> 

of   .\raerican   bankers,    L    or  cor 

porations.   Mr.   Luree  thinks  th«  value 

of  these  does  not  e\cee>!    " 

His    inquiry    dul    not    rel  ^ 

foreitrn     holdinifs     of     our     industiiMl 

bo.        ■  :■  ■  ■•  ■  ■  ! 

nui 

that  these  huldiiitrs  were  fi 
000.000   to   12.000.000,000 
are     faiiiiliar    with    thii    ti' 
however,  think  the  t> 

000,000     It    m 

few   ini'uth^    I 

WMr,  owii»r»    h»l«t     .A 

»ecunii>-->   inoiiiir  «  PMC   vtklu*         ,.,. 
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y/il**' Sectional  Bookcases 
Offer  Exceptional  Values 


Thin   S<li.l  Oik 


FREE"";""?"      . 


•■<  hal  nirl.tl 


Kin  hrlpful  to  iIhmc 
ii<  Srnt  %rtU>  M-posr 
11  SiKKtitltie*. 


No.  814 


$A00 


4 


Pflirfry 
Ck»r»M 
P«id      S«  Note 


For  Blanks   and  Other    Papers 


«  dram-ra.  SH  X  14V.  iWi  in   h>i!h  ln>M«    F>r  Unl  PUnlii. 
Ifn{r«»tiit».  <■•>•     S  111  0»lk,  r,  rn<T  I  >-V.'-(  r«n>lrucli^>a.  a>4J>» 

-r  N.»U':«1  Ihiuli       1  .'H  ui     l  .  1..-  (   r  \>>Nr  .li-.k 
NOTE" — "  "  ''^'  IrMi-r     '■>'     "     '  i-.-i-*  »«  iirl.-»«  qu,-4<»l  ••> 
K»i'.".«v  .•^lAi       «    11    li-i     M    aiij   C.ul.-»1  Mal<-> 

Cv'ii^i^l.ilIlT  l.>w  l»:ic«*»  111  \\.-«t  sii.l  :^  u',!i 

The  W^  Manufacturing  Company 

61    Union  St.,  Monroe.  Mich. 

V,--  T>rl.|1~,-*  Atso''M<tdf  in  t".i>!.I..'.J  ^v 

.\r..    iv^M   ..ic    xik4KHf<Jtul  h:.-H.:„ff-i.  .'mt^Hv.UJ. 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

at  cost  of  less  than  ^^  cent  ao  hear 
.\-\%vl'rre  wi^.xit  clrvtTi.i'x .  spnn.^  or 
i..;;cncii,     S      ■■  '-      -   ' >       1-  •   .  Ji 

»Mf.    Al«o\<  ■.  .ieliverv. 

IVoop  Cool 


«>     bkf  Br«nr  Nolor.  133  N.  JrtifrsonSi .  Clicaga 


•ll 


1>  I  V  I  I)  K  N  |)S 


.Mnii%    i.t    Ml.-                                               nro 

•tOtti 

Si 

lirlil    III    BUt  h    M    vk .. .    .i.^:    ■                    '■    '■■ 

tfoneml  aaln  nf  them  mav   ' 

A,. 

Ill     !..^..-..  .,     .     -                          ^ :-      -:-  I 

rtr«    Iniiurnni-r    ■               io«.    olher    cur- ' 

IMirntiuiix,  ti                           •             ''  wealth 

Ap»  a  rule,   ri'          „                         ••'  nwp» 

Nlty  will  romitrl  •  markctinr  of  i)  • 

A 
1 

UNION  DIMi: 
SAVINGS    BANK 


It*-.  *i*.**. 


AUTHORS 

Have  you  m.inuscript  copy,  not  less  than  J5.ooo 
words,  you  insciid  tor  HOOK  issue?  We  will 
carefully  re;ul  s;inie,  grr.tis,  if  forwarded,  with 
view  of  c.ipital  investiiioiit  in  manufacture,  ad- 
vertising and   exploiting,   cloth   bindings. 

ROXBURGH   PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 
61  Court  Street,   Boston.  Mass. 

Change  of  Address 

If  you  are  going  away  for  the  summer,  you  will 
want  The  Independent  to  follow  you.  '  Let  us 
know  your  new  address,  if  possible,  three  weeks 
ahead.      Be  sure  to  crive  iis  yo-ar  oM  address  also. 

THE     INDEPENDENT 


mouH  wnr  d«bt«. 

KNL)    OF    Tlili    FISCAL    YEAR 

At  the  end  uf  the  (tovemment's  flaral 
year,    on   Juno    80,    th«   exceM    of   ex- i 
piirt*     3Vj»r     import  •«     wu*     more     than 
:fl,(t()0.0()0,(iim     For    iho   eleven    m.inth- 
that    ended    with    .May    the   exceNii    hii  i 
U'on   $iis:{,l  17,1711,  and  whllr  the  oxn  t 
riH'onl    for   June   wa«    not   avnilulilt'.    .t 
wii.s   known    that    tho   billion    mark    had 
Ikhm)  pasKod.  in  no  month  xiniT  Novpm 
l»or  had   the  fM-e.i-*   fallen   l>elow  |K«i. 
(MID.OOO.   Inijiorts  for  the  year  .showed  a 
reduction  of  lli'a  livr  cent,  and  export"* 
an     increa.He    of     l.'JVi     per    cent.    The 
larfTc^t  export  i»\c<ws  in  preredint'  y«'iira  j 
wax   $('.»■)  1. ()(>(), (10(1.   in    1;m)s.   Thi.s   yt-ur'^  i 
K'roat  >rain  was  due  partly  to  an  import 
lo.xs  of  more  than  SJOO.OOO.OOO.  and  not 
especially    to   an    increa.se   of   the   ship- 
ment of  battlefield  supplie.s,  for  a  very 
Ijjrtro  part  of  it  wa.x  ascribed  to  bread- 
.stuffs. 

Receipts    from    income   and    corpora-  ' 
tion  taxes  on  the  last  day.  $79,000,000, 
were   une.vpectedly    larpe.    It    was   esti- 
ni.itod  that  the  total  would  exceed  $S5,- 
000,000.  The,>;e  payments  and  others  cut  i 
down  the  deficit  and  prave  the  Treasury  I 
a   net    balance  on    hand   of  $SJ,000,000 
To  this  at   least  $10,000,000  was  to  be 
added   within   two  or  three   days.    The 
deficit  was  caused   in  part  by  a   reduo- > 
tion    of    §80,000.000    in    duties    on    im- ' 
ports.  No  issue  of  bonds  will  be  needed. 

THE   AMMUNITION    METALS 

Until  re.-ently  the  prices  of  metals 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ammuni- 
tion had  been  risinsr  rapidly,  but  there 
has  been  a  reaction.  The  price  of  lead 
had  advanced  from  4V4  to  7%  cents  a 
pound,  the  highest  figures  known  in 
thirty  years.  On  the  17th,  however,  the 
company  making  the  largest  sales  re- 
duced the  price  to  i<^  cents,  and  it  de- 
clined afterward  to  5\.  Within  a  short 
time  the  price  of  copper  has  advanced 
from  17  to  20 '.  cents  a  pound,  and 
this  rate  rema.ns  substantially  un- 
changed. Owing  TO  their  prosperity, 
twelve  copper  mining  companies  have 
so  increased  their  dividends  that  the 
additions  amou'.t  to  S14  000.000  a 
year.  Zinc  ore  .a?  risen  from  S40  to 
?lo9  a  ton.  and  ^pt  ter,  or  refined  zin-. ' 
from  about  5  t  C;^S  cents  a  pound. 
But   this   very    lig  i    price    for   spelter 
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AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 

COMMON   STOCK   DIVIDEND. 

New   Y;r<.   Jutje  28U».   1J15. 
Xbe   6'^  ::«ctor^    has   this   daT  declared 

a    divider 
20th   next    :o    - 
CD  July  ISth. 
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LITTLE     TRAVELS 

For   Health,  Pleasure  or  Business.      This  Department   answers  all  questions 
about  trips  by  Land  or  Sea,  Hotels  and  Transportation  Lines.     Address : 


'*  INfKORlVIAXIOINJ  " 


=    THE  INDEPENDENT 


119  West  40th  Street  New   York 


'Q 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


The  American  "Cure"  Giving  the 
Nauheim  Baths  with  a  Natural,  lodo- 
ferruginous  Radio-active  Brine. 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 


A   Mineral  Springs    Health   Resort   and 
Hotel.        Open    All    The    Year.  Five 

Minutes'  Walk  From  Watkins  Glen. 
Midwny  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson.  A  Thousand  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate 
tlirougli  tlie  Lake  Region.  Automobiling,  Boar-ng,  Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  and 
sporty   Golf  Course,  Tennis  Courts,  Putting  Greens. 

are  £iven  under  the  direction  of  physicians  Complete  Hydrolheiapeutic  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Equipment  Fo'  the  treatment  ot  heart  disease,  rheumatism.  Eoui.  diabetes,  obes- 
ity, neuralgi.!    digestive  disorders    anemia,  neurasthenia    diseases  ol  the  nervous  system,  liver 

and  Ifidneys,  we  orler  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  O'  Europe 

i;>,  ilrxciiptire  booKlets  address  \V"M.  E.  LEFFINGWELL.    President.  Watkins    N  Y     on  Seoeca  lake 
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AUAIiri/'    llh  Lake.   Capaiiiy  1 2S.  Latest  «t|ui|>- 
V/lliiTlIV    ment.      «lerirti-iiy,       riinain|{      wuler 


&  tt7/ii,;,' 


every  rtHini.     (vurufje. 

C    S    |.„.ii.Mi.,(l,  (>l,l  |.„r|fe,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE    HILLS     MASSACHUSETTS 

NOW 
OPEN 

At  the  Wetlern  end  of   the   Mohawk  Trail 

SI-NI)    lOU    ('il>\'    o|.- 

"  \V  M   I    I  A  SI  1  I  liH  N       I  /I  I        \    1  1    J    \  IIm     I   M    ■    I    " 


THE  GREYLOCK 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

Tr%«  BottI  R«(uUr  Servic«» 
lu  EGYPT.  INDIA.  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND Ruund  Morld  Trip* 
diid  HVInlar  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  «  ONIBN- 
TAL   a.  N     CO 

Pull  Inrurdiallon  from 

CUNAHO  LINE.  24  Stale  St..  N.  Y. 


AIMMOIMIACKS 

Grand  View  Hotel 

LAIiL  I'LACIU,  M.  Y. 

OvC'ImikinK  two  bevuiKul   iMkct;    mudiin.  hums  Lunifuiia. 

IllNbll^liciJ  L  llcnitir      aALaplUiiidl    l«bla.   urt.hi:ali4,    olcvj 

lUf   ,      pi  I  V  41  *       I'^l  l|<        (  )l 

FURNISH LD  CO'lTAGtS   FOR  RFNl 

(A>lf,   Uiiiilf     liiMiliin.   hmlitiiii,   ll<liiii||,   baaatMll,   dtiuiii^ 
»•'"''"    ''""'"  M     VV     I  AMMOI.I..  I.«ll«  I'UilJ.  N.  r 


"QUEHN  OF  SEA  TRIPS" 
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MKUOHANTM*  MINr^HM    IKANH.  OU 

VV.     »'.      I  IN  I'.      \.       I  Ml 
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could  not  be  sustained.  There  was  a 
reduction  last  week  to  a  price  ranging 
from  18  to  20  cents.  The  price  of  alu- 
minum is  now  31  cents  a  pound, 
against  18  cents  a  short  time  ago. 

The  Steel  Corporation,  which  uses 
much  spelter  in  galvanizing,  has  de- 
cided to  expend  $3,000,000  upon  a  new 
plant,  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  for  the 
production  of  spelter  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  suggested  in  England  that 
the  British  Government  should  com- 
mandeer all  available  supplies  of  spel- 
ter. Before  the  war,  Belgium  produced 
large  quantities,  refining  both  native 
ores  and  the  ores  of  Australia.  Russia 
obtained  spelter  from  Germany,  which 
is  said  to  have  long-term  contracts  at 
Australian  mines.  This  country  is  now 
almost  the  only  source  of  supply  for 
the  Allies. 

The  demand  for  antimony  has  in- 
creased the  price  in  China  from.  $170 
to  $700  a  ton.  A  combination  of  pro- 
ducers there  has  been  formed,  and 
10,000  men  are  now  employed  in  the 
industry. 

Such  price  changes  have  affected  the 
share  market.  Three  weeks  ago  there 
were  gains  for  copper,  lead  and  smelt- 
ing company  stocks,  but  these  have 
since  been  lost,  in  part,  owing  to  the 
reaction  in  the  value  of  products. 

The  effect  of  high  prices  and  large 
profits  in  the  zinc  industry  is  seen  in 
the  condition  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company,  the  leading  producer  of  spel- 
ter in  this  country.  An  extra  cash  divi- 
dend of  thirty  per  cent  was  declared 
last  week,  and  the  company  intends  to 
make  a  stock  dividend  of  250  per  cent 
in  the  near  future,  thus  increasing  its 
capital  from  $10,000,000  to  $35,000,000. 
The  accumulated  surplus  is  said  to  be 
about  $50,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the 
effect  of  prosperity  is  shown  in  another 
way,  for  2000  miners  in  the  Joplin  zinc 
district  have  gone  on  strike  for  higher 
wages,  and  mines  producing  half  the 
output  are  closed. 


Since  December  1  the  Industrial  Financ* 
(\irporation  has  assisted  liK-al  iuterests  lu 
organiziug  loan  ituupanies  on  the  Morns 
plan  at  New  Haven,  New  York,  South 
Bend,  Hartford,  W.'-.-^r--  P..  i.l^r.ti.rt  i.:  1 
Salisbury,  North  i 
I'ouipany— the  twem.. 
business  on   April    10.    "^ 

are  in  pro«'ess  of  orKaiu....i i  

(till...    Waterbury,  Conuet-tii-ut,   «ind  sever. il 
other   i-itiea. 
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POCONO  MANOR  COTTAGE 

Poiono  Mniuir  IViiniylvaniA 

V  l\>conu  SiiiDiiiit  Station,  i>.,  U.  \  W.   K.   K.  i 

Sprinp  in  Uic  mountains  with  a 
wi-.ilth  of  laurel,  arbutus  and  rhodo- 
dcndron  is  will  iiiijli  iiloal. 

Aild  to  tliis.  i;l"i  tons  ilays  of  motor- 
ing. nolliiiK  ami  trout  tisliiiii;.  with  coxy 
cvcniniis  by  a  liospitaMc  linsiilr.  Com- 
fort witlioiit  cxtravav;aiu-r,  witli  Quaker 
hospitality — tliis  is  l'ocom>  Manor. 
M.  L.  Di  NUiR.  roct>no  Nf.itior,  Pa. 


FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

Go 

To 


BERMUDA 
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TWIN 
SCREW 


"BERMUDIAN" 

S«fclr~  Spttd     Comfort     Sails  K\cnr  Tea  Dayi 
Ootbrc  S.  S.  Co.,  .^J  Btoiilwiv.  N.  v..  Thomas  Cook  &  Son, 
J4,'>  HtiuJuir   «i>J  .^fl  .'"1(1  Aicnuc,  or  kar  Ticket  Actot. 

RK.M,   FSIMF. 

HINTS  FOR  HOME  BUILDERS 


"How  to  Uuv   I   '  ■  ■        ■  !;  c    . 

a  Home."  "  Vh'- 
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THE  COMPLETE  POEMS 


ot 


Mary  A.    Lathbury 

Chautauqua's  Poet  Laureate 

Containing  all  of  her  Lyrics  and  Hymns 
and  also 

Portraits  of  the  Author 

The    introduction    is   written   by   Bishop    John 

H.  \  incent.  and  the  foreword  bv   Dr. 

\\  .  Garret  Horder  of  England. 

Price  $1.25  Postpaid 

THE  NUNC  LICET  PRESS 

920  Nicollet  Ave.        MinneapKjIis.  Minn. 
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iriintr«   nnd   Acri- 
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W.  H.  A.  If 
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TiiIhihn-iMH..   Hn.     1  :   Fl- 
2:    Y.'ii    full    !■•   *U\\c   t' 
fi>riii  of  |Hili<  y  ii>iiti'ni|iliit«il :   tin*  •><»nii»ai 
inMH'M   n   viirivly.    inrludiiiK   tliow   for   l«r  ; 
iiiiiiiiiil     pri'iiiiiini'*     nil"!     tlio«<>     for     urn 
\M-i-kly    prpmiiiiiix.    lt"<   jiolii-y   ilivi<l«'iiilH     i 
■Mi'forri'd,"   iiii  •il)i«'<-tii>iial>l<'  Hyt^-m   i'^ 
iii><uriiniv.  Thf  <'<>iii|>iiiiy  i<«  in  rlono  n' 
with    n    biinkiiii:    institution    in    its 
town,  iind  its  iiirifi-  bank  bnbinow  hiivt-  Iw-.-n 
>i    point    of   (Titiii^ni.    It    wttles    its   claim!" 
satisfactorily.  I  pr»'for  not  to  rec»»nimend  it. 

L.  H.  S.,  Crawfordsvillf.  Ind.  Thorp 
aro  a  s«'x>ro  or  iiiiii«-  of  sniull  stiM-k  ii>in- 
paiiies.  most  of  tlifin  in  tin-  Wi-st  and 
South.  writiiiK  aiiiilont  ami  sirkm-ss  in- 
surance on  tho  monthly  paynn-nt  plan. 
Somo  of  thiMU  stait)^!  as  «i.<<p«'rative  aid 
nssoi'iations.  .\  f<  \v  of  th«'  latter  fell  into 
tho  hands  of  nu-ii  with  nior«'  shri'wdiit*ss 
than  insurance  ability  or  ronscioniv.  who 
ouivortod  them  into  stock  r^>mpanies  and. 
by  si-aliuK  claims  iiinlor  tcH-hnical  provisii>jis 
in  tho  iHilicies.  cnrichiMl  thomsolvcs.  Four 
years  apv»  a  ot>niniittoe  of  insurance  com- 
missionors  of  various  states  investiBati^l 
some  of  these  companies  and  ex|>ose«l  the 
nefarious  practises  of  their  manajters.  I 
preserved  their  retmrts  and  ran  refer  you 
to  the  data  in  any  particular  case.  The 
(»mpany  you  nam>>  is  entirely  reputable. 
It  has  never  transacted  any  of  the  so-c:jlled 
iudustrial  business. 

J.  D.  ("t..  Stanley.  X.  D. — The  oimpanv 
in  which  you  hav.-  a  |K>licy  of  $t'i4HH)  is. 
from  every  view|«oiut.  anions  the  best  in 
the  world.  In  minor  particulars  you  may 
have  secured  from  another  ivmpany  some 
advantages  you  do  not  |H>ssess.  au<l  wmiM 
probably  have  h'st  some  you  now  have : 
but  on  neither  side  would  there  have  been 
any  measurable  loss  or  frain.  You  do  right 
in  resolving  to  ker>p  it.  As  you  will  hav^ 
observtnl  by  my  article  of  June  14.  t 
North  Dakota  jurisiliction  of  the  A.  O.  V . 
\V.  maintains  n^erv<»s  on  its  certificates. 
The  K.  of  C.  have  a  live-year  step  rate  and 
a  tifteen-year  level  rate  plan.  By  loading 
their  net  rate  thirty  per  cent  they  accu- 
mulate a  fund  which  is  called  a  reserve, 
and  which  one  authority  states  "is  a  g»XHl 
safeguard  for  the  order,  and.  barring  ex- 
travagant metho  if  or  abnormal  losses,  it 
may  perhaps  prove  adequate."  I  should  not 
describe  their  cirtiticates  as  a  guaranteed 
contract,  to  use  yoi-.r  words. 
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THE  MOVING  WORLD 

A    KEVIEW    OP    NEW  AND 
I  MP  O  KTA  NT    MOTION     PICTUKES 
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LADY     MACKENZIE     IN     AFRICA 

British  East  Africa  is  the  happy 
hunting  ground  of  the  camera  hunts- 
man, or,  as  in  this  case,  huntswoman. 
Here,  where  Hertzka  once  projected  his 
communistic  colony,  the  real  estate 
agent  is  already  starting  land  booms 
and  Anglican  bishops  are  squabbling 
over  whether  dissenters  can  partake  of 
communion.  But  in  spite  of  these  evi- 
dences of  the  invasion  of  civilization, 
the  big  game  and  the  ne- 
groes are  not  yet  extinct. 
It  seems  to  us — in  the  thea- 
ter— no  trouble  at  all  to  set 
up  a  blind  at  a  water-hole 
and  watch  the  animals  come 
down  to  drink  as  promis- 
cuously and  amicably  as 
they  do  in  Kipling's  Jun- 
gle Book.  Doubtless  Harold 
Sintzenich,  Lady  Macken- 
zie's photographer,  would 
say  it  was  not  so  easy  as  it 
looks,  for  he  reports  the  cli- 
mate the  worst  in  the  world 
for  film  making,  with  the 
thermometer  running  up  to 
110  and  140  degrees,  and 
the  humidity  is  as  mean  as 
it  can  be. 

But  whatever  the  difficul- 
ties, there  is  no  question 
of  his  success.  Seven  ele- 
phants at  a  single  shot,  snapshot  of 
course,  is  a  good  record.  Here  also  we 
see  herds  of  zeba,  oryx,  and  baboon. 
The  wildebeest  and  the  rhinoceros  stalk 
before  us,  and  the  giraffe  looking  as 
artificial  and  impossible  in  his  native 
wild  as  he  does  stuffed  in  the  museum. 
A  lion  charging  toward  the  camera  and 
stopped  at  ten  paces  makes  a  sensa- 
tional climax  to  the  series.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  the  Lady  Mackenzie  Big 
Game  Pictures  is  much  impaired  by  the 
failure  to  interpolate  maps  and  reading 
slides.  It  is  impossible  to  catch  the  un- 
familiar name  of  a  tribe  or  animal  or 
locality  from  the  lecturer's  mouth.  The 
film  cannot  be  recommended  to  .schools 
until  this  deficiency  is   remedied. 


gives  us  people  at  work  and  play  more 
or  less  in  their  everyday  ways.  A  street 
scene  in  Valparaiso,  for  instance,  shows 
us  just  what  we  would  see  there  any 
day,  minus  of  course  colors,  noises  and 
smells. 


MOTION    PICTURE    BOOKS 

It  has  from  the  first  been  common  to 
put  popular  books  on  the  film.  Now 
the  process  is  being  reversed  and  films 


INTRODUCING  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Now  that  our  commercial  eyes  are 
being  directed  more  or  less  hopefully 
toward  the  .south  it  is  very  useful  to 
have  South  American  pictures  of  the 
Paranitmnt  Trai>el  Seriea  shown  thru- 
out  the  cr)untry  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
HandH  who  would  have  little  opportunity 
or  patience  to  .study  geography.  Thfse 
pictureH  take  uh  by  way  of  Cuba  and 
Jamaica  thru  the  F'utiuma  ('anal  mid 
theinf  down  the  west  coa«t  to  ChiU? 
and  i'eru,  givinK  uh  glitnpHeM  of  life  in 
town  and  rouritry.  'V\\v  fault  of  tht^  <dd- 
fuHhioiit'd  illu.sti'ated  Kouk  or  ilfi't^ipli 
con  lecture  wuh  that  it  Hhowed  liltl<^ 
hut  Htatuary,  hare  buildings,  tnountuins 
unrj    poMtid    ^ToupH.    Tliu   motion    picture 


THE    LION    WHO    DIU    NOT    GET    THE    CAMERA    MAN 
From  Lady  Mackenzie's  Big  Game   Ficturea 


that  have  proved  successful  are  being 
later  brought  out  in  book  form. 

One  of  these  books  is  TIte  Land  of  the 
Headhunters,  which  we  reviewed  from 
the  screen  in  The  Moving  World  of 
January  11,  1915.  Some  twenty  of  Ed- 
ward S.  Curtis's  fine  photographs  of 
the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast 
are  reproduced  in  an  attractive  volume 
and  the  plot  of  the  scenario  is  told  in 
rhapsodical  style  of  no  particular  lit- 
erary value  in  itself  tho  it  will  serve 
as  a  pleasant  souvenir  for  those  who 
have  seen  this  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive film.  (World  Book  Company,  Yon- 
kers-on-Hudnon,    New    York.    $l.iO.) 

The  other  book  before  us,  Thru  Cen- 
tral Africa,  is  of  greater  intrinsic  value. 
In  our  issue  of  May  17  last  we  repro- 
duced one  of  Cherry  Kearton'a  photo- 
graphs of  native  life.  There  are  over 
a  hundred  of  them  in  this  volume  and 
the   text,   by  James    I'  ;,   tells   in   an 

uii|)retentious   anil     .  'le   way    how 

they  were  taken.  The  expedition  was 
utuler  the  auspices  of  the  .American 
Mu.seum  of  Natural  History  and  tht- 
track  traversed  panned  thru  the  boi- 
dt-rland  of  liritish  and  Cierrnaii  East 
Africa,  where  there  Is  now  fighting,  aiul 
thru  the  Heli.'iaii  Konir«>,  Those  of  us  who 
read  Slunley's  Ihirk  l\tiitinent  when  it 
hrMt  came  out  never  imagined  that  we 
would  live  to  L^o  over  thr  same  route 
by  the  aid  of  motion  |thoto^M-aphy  Mr. 
KarneH  took  paii\a  ti)  look  up  perttona 
und  plttceM  conniH-teil  with  Stanley'*  e\ 
pdijitioii.    {  \  iifU  tun,  .V(*(4'    >»f^,  fi) 


HOW    TO    GET    FILMS    FOR 
SCHOOLS 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
using  motion  pictures  for  educational 
purposes  is  that  producers  are  intent 
upon  the  more  profitable  business  of 
catering  to  the  theaters  and  have  so 
far  failed  to  provide  mfens  by  which 
films  can  be  obtained  by  teachers  when- 
ever they  want  them  and  at  sufl!iciently 
low  rates  as  to  enable  the  schools  to 
use  them  freely.  This  will 
eventually  be  arranged 
somehow,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  schools  will  hava 
to  employ  such  expedients 
as  the  following  plan  sug- 
gested by  Alfred  H.  Saun- 
ders, manager  of  the  Edu- 
cational Department  of  the 
Colonial  Motion  Picture 
Corporation,  in  his  address 
before  the  National  Educa- 
tion  Association  last  July: 

Films    could    be    purchased 
by   the   State  Boards  of   Edu- 
cation and  used  in  circulating 
library  fashion,  so  that  schools 
specially    equipped    who    need 
the    lilm    in    their    classn.K)ms 
will   always  be  sure  of  secur- 
iug  them.  These  tilms  will  cost 
twelve  cents  per  foot,  or  a  reel 
of    one    thousand    feet,    $120. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  ♦^o 
rent    the    films    U>c<.\>rding    to 
the   present  prices)    at  from   $o   maximum 
down  to  $1  minimum  per  reel  of  one  thou- 
sand feet,  per  exhibition. 

This  may  ai>pear  a  large  outlay  to  sume, 
and  as  the  appropriations  of  the  soh  >ol 
boards  are  not  always  sutficiently  large  to 
cover  what  may  seeaj  luxuries  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  may  be  devised  by  a  little 
successful  management.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  time  is  rapidly  approacliing  when 
every  schi>ol  that  is  etjuipped  with  a  prv>- 
jecting  nuii'hine  uiay  iMver  the  cvst  of  th«» 
same  by  allowing  the  parents  tt>  attend  ex- 
hibitions in  thf  evening.  Not  exactly  ix>ra- 
petiug  with  thf  lot-al  t-xhibitor.  one  i>r  two 
nights  p»'r  week  luaN  t>o  -^et  tisitle  t«>  t'xhibit 
to  the  parents  the  tilms  ><lniwii  to  i 
dren  iluring  the  day.  If  u  small  adii 
is  charged  this  ixudil  be  i>ut  into  a  special 
fiiinl  to  cover  the  o>.st  of  the  niachiue  and 
tdnis,  as  well  as  provide  for  the  purx-hasM 
of  other  tilms  in  the  future. 

l''xtettsiou  lectures  require  oi>erators  who 
have  to  be  hired  with  the  machine.  Thia 
ullowanee  could  be  uiaile  to  the  seht>oi 
i-i|uipped,  and  the  sum  of  $10  oi'  ;$1>\  put 
uito    the   general   fund. 


UNIVERSITY  EXrENSlON  BY 
MOTION    PICTURES 
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Amonp  the  hundreds  of  prize  win- 
ners who  receivfii  the  medal  awarded 
by  The  Independent  for  e.<)says  on  ths 
Hundred  Years  of  Peace  none  ha.*« 
more  happily  phra.sed  her  appreciation 
than  the  student  at  Anson  Academy, 
North  Anson,  Maine,  who  writes:  "I 
v'.«h  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
you  for  the  beautiful  medal  awarded  to 
me  for  my  essay  on  'The  Hundred 
Years  of  Peace.'  I  took  frreat  pleasure  in 
reaiiint:  those  eight  articles  in  The  In- 
dependent and  the  numerous  references 
that  I  was  able  to  find.  I  feel  that  it  did 
me  by  far  more  ir<>nd  than  my  whole 
course  in  American  and  English  His- 
tory. Also  it  helped  to  interest  me,  as 
well  as  the  other  students,  in  your  pa- 
per. The  Independent,  which  will  ever 
be  very  dear  to  me  from  now  on.  I  hope 
that  everj-  student  who  received  one  of 
the  beautiful  medals  feels  as  grateful 
to  you  as  I  do." 

FIGHTING  AT    YPRES 

From  an  American  college  man  serv- 
ing as  lieutenant  in  the  British  army  in 
Belgium  the  New  York  Tribune  prints 
this  letter  picturing  Y'pres: 

A  lieutouaut  f;imi>  ■ut  from  Kn^Iand  a 
few  days  ago  to  "oin  his  regiment.  He  found 
that  it  didn't  exist :  only  <  <'.e  <-.irporal  and 
>;eveuttvn  men  wero  l-^ft.  Yestenlay  I  s;iw 
l.V"*  nion  walking  l>;i.  k  fn,»m  the  trenoh-^s, 
having  h«vn  reli<n-.>  i  ;  thev  were  all  that 
was  ".oft  of  the  Prin.  •  <s  Patricia's  Canadinn 
I  ight  Infantry,  ou. ..  with  d-afts.  over  'JtVKl 
strong.  Many  of  my  frit-nds  have  been  "done 
in."  and  familiar  nai;  -s  or  faces  turn  up 
every  day  in  the  oas  .  Ity  lists,  various  re- 
ports, or  iu  the  u<'\  ceasing  stream  mi 
woimded  pouring  t.n\ ,    d  the  rear. 

More  than  2o.tXX^  shells  are  estimated  to 
have  fallen  iu  Ypres  in  less  than  the  last 
month.    Some    are    shrapnel,    some    incen- 
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4A^D    STILL    NO    ANSWER 


TIIK  ti(M'nuiii  ri'ply  lo  the  MtH-mul  ArnorirMii  iiotr 
on  tlio  ttinkintr  of  tht*  "I.UNJtiinia"  iiiid  tho  ritrhtr* 
111  Ainorintti  oitixetiN  on  the  hijrh  hvim  in  iin 
ii.MtoiiiuiinK  (iiH'unuMit.  It  coiitninH  no  hint  of  a 
willnnrnoss  to  nu'ft  thi«  ihMuaml  of  thf  (lovprnrnnit  of 
tlu«  liiitod  StatoM  for  "roparation.  .ho  far  as  ri'paratmn 
is  ptv«».sil»lo,  for  injuries  whirh  aro  without  meu-Hurr." 
It  rovoals  no  roatlinoHs  to  admit  thi«  soundnes.H  of  thr 
prini'iplo  laid  down  in  the  lirst  American  note,  that 
"American  citizens  are  quite  within  their  indispiitaiilr 
rights  in  .  .  .  travelinR  wherever  their  leRitiniHle 
business  calls  theni  upon  the  hijrh  seas  and  exercize 
thtvse  rights  in  what  shouhl  be  the  well-justified  confi- 
dence that  their  lives  will  not  be  endanjrered  bv  :ut>- 
done  in  clear  violation  of  universally  acknowledKcil  in- 
ternational obliKations.**  It  shows  no  intention  so  to 
modify  the  methods  and  practises  of  German  submarine 
warfare  that  it  will,  as  the  L'nited  States  has  insistwi 
that  it  shall,  cease  to  "operate  as  in  any  degree  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  rights  ...  of  American  citizens 
bound  on  lawful  errands  as  passengers  on  merchant 
ships  of  belligerent  nationality." 

On  the  case  of  the  "Lusitania"  Germany  merely  reit 
erates.  in  passing,  as  it  wore,  a  part  of  its  previous 
defense.  There  is  some  small  ground  for  gratification 
in  the  fact  that  the  assertion  is  not  repeated  that  the 
"Lusitania"  wjis  an  armed  vessel.  But  there  is  deep 
cause  for  regret  and  indignation  that  there  is  no  ac- 
knowledgment of  responsibility  for  the  death  of  more 
than  a  hundred  American  travelers. 

For  the  future  Germany  offers  a  set  of  conditions 
upon  compliance  with  which  German  submarines  will 
"permit" — the  word  is  the  German  Government's — 
American  ships  and  American  citizens  to  sail  the  high 
seas  unmolested. 

All  ships,  in  order  to  secure  this  immunity  from  at- 
tack on  sight,  must  fly  the  American  flag.  They  may  be 
of  three  classes:  bona  fide  American  ships;  a  certain 
number  of  neutral  ships,  the  number  to  be  agreed  upon 
with  the  German  Government;  four  "enemy  passenger 
ships  for  passenger  tratfic  between  North  America  and 
England."  They  shall  be  made  recognizable  by  special 
markings.  The  German  Government  shall  be  notified  of 
their  sailing  a  reasonable  time  in  advance.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  shall  guarantee  that  these  vessels  carry 
no  contraband  of  war. 

The  German  Government  assumes  that  in  this  man- 


ner ndrquiitr  farilitlM  for  tmvei  acPMui  '  .ui 

Im*  afToniiMi  ArniTirnn  ,  and  priJCfwdN  to  dccUr* 

itM  conviction  that  "thrre  would.  '  r«.  appear  to  b* 

no  com|M>llintr  n<  for  Amrra«ii  citi&en*  to  trsvd 

to  Kuro|N*  in  tmu     Ji   ivnr  on  whipn  cJirr>'lnc  an  enwny 

llHJf." 

Such  n  projMJiHal.  iuldrmt  by  onr-  ariiA  nation  to  th« 
Movereiirn  pt>ople  of  another  with  at  peace,  la 

NtaitK^rinR.  It  hwpc|m(  iu«idp  aji  by  a  wave  of  the  hand 
ever>'  principle  of  international  law  and  e\-ery  cujitom 
of  ctvili7.e<l  nation.H  that  interferes  with  the  Helfljih  pur- 
jHjHe  of  a  sinifle  combatant  jKiwer.  There  i«t  much  that  it 
ijrnores;  there  is  more  that  it  a.Hsumej<. 

It  denies  the  prima  facie  right.  undi.Hputed  until  the 
entrance  into  maritime  warfare  of  the  German  subma- 
rine, of  the  people  of  neutral  nations  to  travene  the 
seas  unmoleste<l  and  in  safety.  It  sends  to  the  scrap 
heap  the  fundamental  principle  that,  in  the  exercize  of 
the  unquestioned  right  of  the  l>elligerent  to  interfere 
with  the  enemy's  trade  and  to  cut  off  his  supply  of  war 
materials,  noncombatant  lives  are  not  to  be  deliberately 
sacrificed. 

It  assumes  that  the  extreme  vulnerability  of  the  sub- 
marine absolves  the  submarine  from  the  universally  ac- 
cepted responsibility  of  a  ship  of  war  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of  an  enemy  mer- 
chant vessel  before  sinking  it.  It  assumes  that  the  mere 
presence  of  contraband  of  war  upon  a  merchant  vessel 
justifies  the  sinking  of  the  vessel  without  warning  and 
the  killing  thereby  of  the  noncombatants  on  board. 
It  assumes  that  a  single  nation  may  change  the  rules 
of  international  law  at  will  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
its  own  case.  And  it  makes  the  tremendous  assumption 
that  the  Imperial  German  Government  may  prescribe 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  to  be  "p)ermitted"  to  travel  upon 
the  high  seas. 

The  assumptions  upon  which  Germany  builds  her  case 
are  false.  The  principles  which  she  chooses  to  ignore  are 
sound  principles  still. 

For  the  second  time  in  this  momentous  controversy 
Germany  has  sent  a  reply  that  does  not  answer.  She 
must  be  told  so  again,  courteously,  briefly,  and  with  un- 
mistakable firmness.  The  American  p>e«-"»ple  are  unshaken 
in  their  determination  that  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens on  the  sea  shall  be  maintained  and  their  free  exer- 
cize and  enjoyment  safeguarded. 
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THE  FURTHER  EXTENSION  OF  SUFFRAGE 

THE  anti-suffragists  of  the  Old  Bay  State  are  cheer- 
fully frank  about  the  basic  facts  in  the  case.  The 
name  of  their  organization  is  "The  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation Opposed  to  the  Further  Extension  of  Suft'rage 
to  Women."  A  bit  cumbersome  for  these  short-cut  days, 
perhaps,  but  Puritanically  free  from  any  hint  of  decep- 
tion. The  admission  in  the  title  is  all  the  more  to  their 
credit  since,  to  any  but  a  trained  "anti"  intelligence,  it 
seems  like  a  fatal  admission. 

There  are  just  sixteen  states  in  the  Union  in  which 
no  women  vote  for  anything  whatever.  There  are  twelve 
suffrage  states.  There  are  twenty  states  in  which  women 
have  a  partial  right  to  vote — generally  for  members  of 
school  boards. 

So  in  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  the  question  is 
no  longer,  "Shall  women  vote?"  It  is  rather,  "Shall 
women  who  vote  for  this  be  allowed  to  vote  for  that  as 
well?"  And  in  one-quarter  of  the  states  even  that 
searching  question  has  been  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Let  us  face  the  issue  squarely. 

Since  women  may  vote  on  child  education,  why  not  on 
child  labor? 

Since  women  may  have  a  hand  in  the  spending  of 
public  moneys  for  hiring  school  teachers,  why  not  for 
employing  food  inspectors? 

Since  their  votes  may  influence  the  building  of  a 
schoolhouse,  why  not  of  a  post  office? 

If  women  are  to  vote  at  all,  they  should  vote  in  all. 
If  woman's  place  is  in  the  home,  it  is  as  bad  for  her  to 
take  a  place  in  a  school  board  as  in  a  health  board. 

For  two  thirds  of  the  United  States,  the  question  of 
woman's  voting  is  settled.  The  only  open  question  is 
"the  further  extension  of  suffrage  to  women."  To  that 
question  logic,  good  sense  and  fair  play  have  but  one 
answer. 


A   DEFINITION  OF  CHURCH   UNITY 

FOR  the  first  time,  we  believe,  the  speaker  chosen  this 
year  for  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  and  Preach- 
ing at  Yale  Theological  Seminary  was  a  layman,  the 
distinguished  Dr.  George  Wharton  Pepper,  of  Philadel- 
phia. A  layman's  discussion  of  what  is  good  preaching 
deserves  quite  as  much  attention  as  that  of  the  preacher 
himself,  and  it  might  be  well  in  future  to  have  these 
lectures  assigned  to  laymen  and  clergymen  on  alternate 
years. 

Dr.  Pepper  offered  a  definition  of  church  unity  which 
gives  us  not  a  little  satisfaction.  He  said:  "Church  unity 
may  be  defined  as  that  measure  of  mutual  untlerstaiul- 
ing  between  disciples  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  together  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  without 
que.stion  regarding  the  authority  of  the  celebrant,  ai\(l 
without  (|uestion  respecting  one  another's  apprehension 
of  the  .significance  of  the  rite." 

Then  there  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  general  rhurch 
unity  among  those  of  us  who  are  Protestants.  This  dert 
nition  admits  Methodists,  Presbyterians, ('ongregutior»al 
ists,  th<'  lieformed  Churches,  (Jernmn  and  Duti-h,  a  vfrv 
hirge  part  of  the  Northern  Baptists  for  oi\e  h«'arH  v»'rv 
little  now  of  close  communion  and  th»'  Low  Church  and 
the  liroud  Church  I'lpiscopalians  ami  nuuiv  other  bodies. 
To  thf^e  ChrlMtlans     and  thev  Include  three-fourths  of 


Protestant  communicants  in  this  country — it  never  oc- 
curs to  raise  the  question  whether  the  celebrant  was 
validly  ordained,  or  to  question  whether  the  next  one  to 
receive  the  elements  has  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  rite.  That  is  left  to  the  other's  conscience. 

The  definition  is  a  better  one  than  might  at  first  ap- 
pear, for  it  assumes  that  Christian  unity  will  not  stickle 
on  rites,  which  are  mere  forms,  while  the  worship  of 
God  is  in  spirit,  not  in  ceremony,  nor  in  any  doctrine  of 
ceremony.  Christian  unity  means  "fellowship  in  love  and 
service,"  without  question  as  to  each  other's  formulas 
of  belief  or  use  or  understanding  even  of  the  most  sol- 
emn of  ceremonies.  A  true  Christian  unity  embraces  all 
from  Catholics  to  Quakers. 


PRINTING   BOTH   SIDFS 

Is  it  quite  right  to  allow  in  your  paper  such  articles  as 
appeared  from  the  late  President  of  Mexico,  Hugrta.  and 
from  Arturo  Giovannitti,  member  of  the  I.  W.  W.?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  ostracize  such  men,  leading  them  thereby  to 
feelings  of  shame  thru  some  self-examination  instead  of 
according  them  room  by  providing  them  with  an  audience 
which  will  give  them  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  rightful  place 
for  them  and  their  practises  in  this  world?  I,  for  one.  was 
glad  that  President  Wilson  denied  Huerta  an  interview,  and 
I  suppose  he  did  it  from  the  same  feeling  which  I  have  in 
the  matter.  This  is  the  most  serious  criticism  I  have  to  make 
of  your  paper.  J.  P. 

North   Yakima,  Washington 

ALMOST  every  week  we  receive  a  letter  like  this, 
tho  usually  they  are  less  kindly  in  tone  and  apt 
to  accuse  us  of  betraying  our  principles  by  publishing 
something  contrary  to  them.  It  is  not  surprizing  that 
our  policy  should  be  misconstrued  since  The  Independ- 
ent differs  decidedly  from  many  periodicals  in  this  re- 
spect. It  is,  however,  our  firm  conviction  that  The 
Independent  can  be  most  useful  to  its  readers  by  pub- 
lishing articles  on  all  sides  of  current  issues.  The  more 
positive  we  are  that  our  own  opinion  on  any  question  is 
right  the  more  pains  we  take  to  find  some  valiant  de- 
fender of  the  opposition.  Aside  from  the  general  obliga- 
tion of  fair  play,  there  is  a  special  reason  for  our  adop- 
tion of  this  policy.  The  Independent  is  taken  in  many 
families  where  it  is  the  only  periodical,  it  is  their  one 
window  on  the  outside  world,  and  it  should  take  as  wide 
a  survey  as  possible. 

To  consider  the  cases  in  point :  We  have  called  Senor 
Huerta  some  very  hard  names  in  the  past.  We  see  no 
reason  yet  to  take  them  back.  But  a  man  who  has  been 
President  or  at  least  de  facto  ruler  of  Mexico,  and  still 
commands  the  sympathy  of  a  large  faction  in  that  coun- 
try, must  have  something  to  say  about  it  which  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  know,  in  view  of  our  probable  inter- 
vention in  its  utTairs. 

We  disapprove  of  the  aims  and  still  niore  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  I.  W.  W.  But  in  spite  of  that  disapproval,  pub- 
licly exprest.  the  I.  W.  W.  is  still  in  existence  *nd  sutH- 
ciently  pi>werful  to  make  it  neeessary  that  every  citiien 
should  know  sori\ething  of  its  aims  and  n»ethiHU,  If 
we  lielieved  that  by  never  meiitixnini.-  th.'  itumM  of 
Huerta  and  Giovannitti  these  gv  Id  h«  l«d 

to  thtise  feelinw's  of  shanje  which  w*>  agrv^  with  our 
friend   from   North   Vakinm  they  *hould   f<  we 

might  b»»  ti'iMpted  to  post  a  notice  in  '  •■» 

to  that  etfect.  Miit  stirtifhow  such  ntl>     .  •' 

ilo  not  Meein  to  nccoinptish  their  «im.  One  of  *% 

\)o\Hi\ar  of  New  York  dnllle."*  mmle  the  rule  •tuue  \e*r« 
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iitfo  tlmt  th«  iiuiiii*  iif  I'htodon 
itirtilii  u|)|i«<ui-  III  itH  |t<it(**H.  'i'hla  Invtilvml  nwkwuDl 
cuinltM-iitlniiN  in  rtH'ttrdliiy  thi«  vmIk*  irivrii  to  "thr  \>' 
diMillal  t-iiiitlitltitii  iif  th«*   rro^rrttiv  n  |ittrl\"  iti><l   m  >    ' 

(itiltMi    (if    |(l4    iilijlH'l,    fur    Ml.     KiMini-\ii|t     lutn    Itmil     II 

fi^Mttul  iiiiy  Niifiin  nf  i-tiiitntliMi  or  nf  niiiroriiitr  iiti<i<  i 
oruol  iinil  tiiiiiNiiiil  piinUhiiitiiit  nihI  Uun  niiiri*  np|trnri"i 
upon  tho  frmit  putfi*  of  thr  iinwnpuprrM  with  hU  furmrt 
ri*«<«liuMH"y, 

III    uilinittiiitf    Htii'li    an    arti«'lr    im    \)\nnt'   oIiJivIihI    I  ■ 
tlioro  In  of  roiirM«<  thi<  rink     partutiliirly   trri*at    in  th< 
«'UNo  of  Ni)  Hkllful  a  wntiM'  i\n  Mr.  (ilovnnnlttl     that  mir 
I'oadorx  may  (hid  it  nion*  convini'ltiK  thnn  our  priipli\ 
lai-tic  «Mtiti>rial.  luil  that  rink  tntiNt  )»«•  run.  Thi>  only  alt-i 
native  wotiltl  he  to  do  a.n  inany  rditorrt  do,  that  in,  to  n.KJ 
thr  1.  W.  W.  itrKUMUMit  and  thru  present  to  our  ri.i,! 
crH  in  our  own  lanKnoK**  Nuoh  purtx  of  it  n«  N«>onu>d  t<> 
us  worthy  of  attention  or  nioHt  punily  refut«*<l.  Kut  it  i^ 
always  unsatisfa«-tory  to  read  thru  the  ni<'<liuni  of  an 
other  mind,  partirularly  an  anta^jonistic  mind,  howf^.i 
fair  may  be  the  intentitm  t«)  transmit  the  ideax  corre> 
An  opponent  in  most  rases,  perhaps  U*  some  deKree  in 
all  eases,  fails  to  understand  the  position  of  his  ailvn 
sary  and  therefore  is  disqualilW'd  as  an   interpreter,   it 
lias  always  been  felt  a  l«>ss  to  history  that  all  we  know  of 
Carthago  I'omes  from  their  Koman  enemies  and  that  the 
writings  of  the  philosopher  Celsus  are  only  known  in 
suih  frajrments  as  OriK^n  (piotes  in  order  to  confute. 
Now  it  does  not  matter  much  whether  we  understand  thf 
Carthaginians  ov  the  Kpicureans,  hut  it  does  nuitter  that 
we  uiulerstaiul  tho  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Mexicans.  Also  the 
Hermans,  so  these  renuirks  may  he  taken  us  a  reply  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  protested  against  our  giv- 
iu)?  spaee  to  articles  by  Ostwald,  P^uoken.  DernburK  and 
Hernstorir.  The  worse  the  tiermans  behave  the  more  im- 
portant it  is  to  know  why  they  behave  so.  As  Emerson 
said,  you  learn  more  by  reading  what  you  do  not  agree 
with,  for  nobody  is  so  apt  to  see  what  you  do  not  as  he 
who  does  not  see  what  vou  do. 


LAHOirS   KRROR 

THK  chief  advocates  and  supporters  of  the  bill  which 
is  now  known  as  the  Seamen's  act  were  certain 
labor  unions.  Their  purpose  wius,  in  part,  to  increase  the 
number  of  American  sailors  employed  on  our  ships.  This 
was  the  aim  of  the  provision  that  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  those  in  service  on  board  must  be  able  to  understand 
the  orders  un  English ")  given  by  the  officers.  It  was  in- 
tended that  this  should  exclude  nearly  all  of  the  Orien- 
tals now  employed  on  American  ships  in  the  Pacific.  The 
steamship  companies,  it  was  thought,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  use  Americans  in  the  places  of  these  men. 

But  the  etTect  of  the  statute  has  been  to  decrease  the 
number  of  Americans  employed.  Companies  are  with- 
drawing their  ships  and  going  out  of  business  because 
compliance  with  the  law  means  much  loss.  And  so  it 
comes  about  that  the  Americans  on  these  ships  will 
soon  be  out  of  work.  Incidentally,  also,  the  Americari 
tiag  will  cease  to  be  seen  on  the  routes  which  cross  the 
Pacific.  Something  might  be  added  about  the  \'iolation 
of  old  commercial  treaties  with  twenty-one  nations,  and 
the  existence  of  an  old  law  (overlooked"!  which  exempts 
a  majority  of  foreign  ships  visiting  our  ports  from  the 
burdensome  requirements  proposed  for  them,  thus  mak- 
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•  I  .   ■     .     .      ,       •   .   ritM   of    I  '   ■ 

pufM  Toutnnlr  NtiMk.    llounUm  Chumtivr: 
trinhinnn   by   birth.   Tmliirhk*  wm  of   li«.f 
.Nil-  if  l'oll*h  drnrenl. 

Iiiii    iiii   M  not  *«»  •tmnifi'  n  '■" -•■■•    ■  it  !• 

ihoti^'ht  to  b»«.  In  fact  it  if»  ho  n.!  i  the 

leaderH  of  nny  country  whether  in  nrtion  or  in  thoovht 
aro  of  ulien  uncrittr)'  thnt  it  might  l>e  nv  r 

the  rule  and  anythiinf  eU*-  •'  ' 

ruttional   hero   nf   (hilf.   1m. 

name.  .Sapoh-nn  ww^  fr<»m  t    •  • 

emprcNH  JoHcphine  from  the  iiiljind  of  Mjirtinique.  Ko*> 
Muth,  the  lender  of  HunK'trinn  nati'  waa  not  • 

MHgynr  but  a  Slav.  Ko  '      '        la 

l>orn  as  every  one  know.-  .,.  .•;.  i-  i* 

ania.  Hernadotte,  the  founder  of  h 

dynasty,  was  n  Frenchman.  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  ex- 
ponent of  American  nationali»m,  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Nevis.  Columbus,  who  gave  a  new  worl  '  "pain, 
was  an    Italiun.    Disraeli,   who  originated   i.,  'm- 

perialism,  was  a  Jew.  Venizelos,  to  whom  the  e-  n 

of  Greece  is  due,  is  a  Cretan  by  birth.  Pamell.  the  Irish 
home  ruler,  was  part  Scotch  and  part  American.  Glad- 
stone, the  most  typical  of  Englishmen,  was  S"  •  Wel- 
ington  was  Irish,  so  is  Kitchener.  Lloyd  u<  .^-  is  a 
Welshnuin  if  ever  there  was  one. 

In  the  present  war  we  see  the  Briti.nh  armies  led  by 
General  French,  the  Russian  by  General  Fran<;ois  and 
the  German  by  General  Mackensen.  whose  na*  g- 

gest  alien  origin.  The  kings  fighting  against  Ui ..y, 

except  the  Mikado,  are  largely  of  German  blood.  The 
French  General  JofTre  is  of  Spanish  de.<^:ent.  The  Rus- 
sian General  Rennenkampflf  bears  a  German  name.  The 
most  successful  of  the  Russian  generals  in  Galicia  is 
Dimitrieflf.  a  Bulgar.  Russia  has  always  drawn  upon  for- 
eign talent  for  her  generals.  Alikhanoflf,  who  planned 
the  capture  of  Merv.  was  Ali  Khan  before  he  waa 
christened.  MelikofT.  who  took  Kars,  was  a  Georgian, 
no.  not  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  a  Caucasian  Geor- 
gian— perhaps  that  is  still  ambiguous,  let  u?  sav  a 
Georgian  from  the  Caucasus. 

One  cannot  study  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  scien- 
tists and  authors  of  any  country  without  being  struck 
with  the  frequency  with  which  one  comes  across  alien 
ancestry.  Kant,  whom  all  the  Germans  swear  by,  was  of 
Scotch  descent.  Ibsen,  the  leading  light  in  Norwegian 
letters,  was  part  Scotch  and  part  German.  Rousseau, 
who  furnished  the  philosophy  for  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, was  a  Swiss.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  modern  German  literature  are  Jewish,  among 
them  Heine.  Heyse,  Sudermann,  Hauptraann.  Dumas, 
most  popular  of  French  writers,  was  part  negro,  so  was 
Pushkin,  the  poet  of  Russian  patriotism.  Browning  was 
German  on  his  mother's  side.  Maeterlinck,  who  is  the 
best  known  of  li\*ing  French  authors,  is  a  Flemish  Bel- 
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gian.  Bergson,  the  best  known  of  living  French  philoso- 
phers, is  of  English  and  Polish  Hebrew  stock.  Madame 
Curie,  the  French  chemist  who  discovered  radium,  is  a 
Pole.  Metchnikoff,  director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  at 
Paris,  was  born  in  Russia,  so  was  Ostwald,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  German  chemists.  Only  two  Nobel  prizes  in 
science  have  come  to  America;  one  in  physics  to  Michel- 
son,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  and  the  other  in  medi- 
cine to  Carrel,  who  was  born  in  France.  Marconi,  in 
whom  Italy  glories,  is  half  English,  Mayor  Nathan  of 
Rome,  leader  of  the  "Italy  for  Italians"  movement,  is  an 
English  Jew.  D'Annunzio,  who  boasts  that  he  brought 
Italy  into  the  war — but  we  will  not  venture  into  the 
vext  question  of  his  origin. 

These  are  merely  names  that  happen  to  come  to  mind 
at  the  moment.  Any  reader  can  extend  the  list  of  exotic 
genius.  To  explain  it  is  not  so  easy.  If  we  say  that  it 
is  due  to  Mendel's  law  that  hybridization  produces  new 
varieties  it  does  not  explain  the  pronounced  patriotism 
of  immigrants  of  pure  but  alien  blood  for  their  adopted 
country.  Is  it  that  the  mere  transplanting  to  a  new  en- 
vironment acts  as  a  stimulus  to  human  beings  as  it  does 
to  sugar  beets  and  potatoes?  Is  it  that  those  who  emi- 
grate have  greater  energy  and  initiative  than  those  who 
live  for  generations  in  one  place?  Or  is  it  that  acquired 
tastes  are  strongest  and  one  who  voluntarily  chooses  a 
country  thinks  more  of  it  than  one  who  is  bound  into  it 
by  the  accident  of  birth?  At  any  rate  this  disposes  of 
the  superstition  that  there  is  some  mysterious  connec- 
tion between  race  and  national  spirit. 


A  JOB  FOR  US 

A  PRINTER  we  know  makes  his  own  printing  inks. 
In  conversation  the  other  day  he  declared  cas- 
ually that  the  dry  color  used  in  making  a  certain  blue 
ink  much  in  demand  cost  him  now  one  dollar  and 
fourteen  cents  a  pound  instead  of  the  usual  price  of 
thirty-two  cents.  The  basic  material  for  a  popular  red 
ink  cannot  now  be  bought  at  all ;  a  year  ago  it  could  be 
bought  for  eighteen  cents  a  pound. 

For  these  colors  are  "made  in  Germany." 

A  metropolitan  haberdasher  tells  us  that  the  black 
hose  we  are  wont  to  wear  are  likely  to  become  scarce. 

For  the  dyes  that  make  them  black  are  "made  in  Ger- 
many." 

Here  is  one  lesson  the  war  has  to  teach  u.s.  Here  is  a 
job  ready  made  for  our  cherished  Yankee  ingenuity. 
Why  should  not  American  ingenuity  make  anything  and 
everything  that  Americans  need? 


THE   FOOD   DRINKS 

TWO  weeks  ago  we  discussed  the  summer  drinks 
which  flow  so  freely  from  the  soda  fountains  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  These  are  for  the  most  part  airy 
nothings  of  pleasant  flavor,  refreshing  to  the  throat  and 
cooling  to  the  body,  but  not  intended  to  contribute  nutri- 
ment. They  do,  however,  contain  more  or  le.ss  sugar, 
which  is  a  true  lOod  and  easily  assimilable.  Sugar  tht-rt" 
fore  acts  as  a  (luuk  restorative  and  fiiergi/er  and  as 
Much  iH,  with  the  wiHe,  taking  the  place  of  alcohol.  It  is 
a  truilter  of  conmu)!!  observation  that  those  who  esrhew 
alcoholic  (Iririks  from  distartto  or  principle  are  apt  to  be 
fond  of  HweetH  and  there  in  u  saying  ii>  our  citit^s  that 
whiMii'Vfr  a  randy  Mtort*  coines   into  a  locality  a  muIood 


moves  out.  The  reason  of  this  is  apparent  when  we  recall 
that  alcohol  is  the  first  stage  in  the  decomposition  of 
sugar;  so  he  who  takes  the  sugar  before  its  fermenta- 
tion gets  more  energy  and  also  avoids  those  toxic  effects 
of  alcohol  which  are  so  unpleasant — at  least  in  other 
people.  Shaw  was  quite  right  in  holding  up  "the  choco- 
late soldier"  as  the  scientific  fighting  man.  Candy  and 
marmalade  are  being  served  in  the  trenches  instead  of 
the  traditional  rum  even  in  the  British  army. 

Since  sugar  contains  no  waste  and  no  water  it  is  a 
very  concentrated  form  of  food,  and  a  little  of  it  brings 
up  the  value  of  one's  dietary  more  than  is  ordinarily  real- 
ized. A  couple  of  lumps  of  sugar  will  give  some  fifty 
calories,  that  is,  about  five  per  cent  of  the  energy  needed 
for  a  day's  work.  We  must  not  infer  from  this,  however, 
that  forty  lumps  would  make  a  satisfactory  ration. 
Being  a  pure  food  sugar  is  not  a  perfect  food  in  itself 
and  needs  to  be  associated  with  materials  containing 
other  elements  than  C,  H,  and  0.  But  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  that.  Nobody  but  a  French  orator  takes 
sugared  water  straight.  All  the  fruit  juices  contain  some 
nourishment  besides  the  sugar.  A  glass  of  grape  juice 
is  more  than  equal  to  a  glass  of  milk,  and  an  ice  cream 
soda  or  sundae  is  a  lunch  in  itself,  as  the  shop  girls  have 
found  out. 

Two  of  the  most  popular  ingredients  of  summer 
drinks,  eggs  and  milk,  obviously  contain  all  that  is  es- 
sential for  life  since  they  supply  the  materials  needed 
for  the  building  of  the  chicken  and  the  calf.  An  egg 
"phosphate"  (usually  a  citrate)  or  an  egg  lemonade 
comes  then  decidedly  within  the  class  of  the  food  drinks, 
tho  the  popular  mind  has  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
nutritive  value  of  eggs.  Weight  for  weight  a  shelled 
egg  is  only  about  a  third  as  nutritious  as  milk. 

A  quart  of  milk  has  almost  as  much  food  value  as  a 
pound  of  steak,  so  the  milk  drinks  are  among  the  most 
nutritious.  The  milk  may  be  aerated  by  shaking  and 
flavored  to  taste,  or  it  may  be  fermented  by  yeast  or 
soured  by  bacteria.  Since  Professor  Metchnikoff  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute  announced  that  in  sour  milk  he  had 
found  the  elixir  of  long  life  it  has  become  very  popular 
as  buttermilk,  koumis.  kefir,  yogurt,  and  half  a  dozen 
trade  names.  Altho  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  bacil- 
lus Bulgaricus  or  whatever  Balkan  bug  may  be  imbibeil 
will  reach  the  grand  canal  and  there  colonize,  yet  these 
beverages  are  at  any  rate  wholesome,  nutritious  and — 
to  those  who  like  them — pleasant-tasting. 

King  George,  having  sworn  off  for  the  war.  has  gone 
to  drinking  barley  water  and  we  may  expect  the  Anglo- 
maniacs  of  America  to  call  for  it  at  all  the  clubs.  Hith- 
erto it  has  been  little  known  in  this  country.  Its  eiiuiv 
alent,  oatmeal  gruel,  has  long  been  known  but  never 
popular.  It  was  only  when  a  man  was  fiat  on  his  t»ack 
in  bed  or  stifled  in  a  harvest  field  that  he  could  be  got 
to  take  it.  All  these  grain  drinks,  barley  water,  oatmeal 
water,  rice  water  aiul  the  like,  have  had  tiH>  unploaiant 
associations  with  the  sickrtKun.  They  are  easily  and 
cheaply  made  by  long  sinunering  of  the  grain  in  water 
and  aiUling  sugar  and  salt.  If  now  they  coii'-'  *>-*  ''-^voreil 
with  fruit  syrups  to  suit  the  American  ta^  »te\l 

and  furnished  with  a  fancy  nanie  and  a  letter  ot  re^v»n» 
niendation,  they  mtght  n\ake  a  great  hit  in  th«  c\>' 
drug  .store  an«l   meet   with  a   nv    '  •"*"  mw  winu 

prefer  during  the  .summer  nuuii t»wtK  % 

r.st  and  take  their  luncheiui  thru  a  *U  •  ■■- 


,.,      ^  1  ho  (•priiiuii   iiotd  In   ro- 

u  ply  to  tl»n  Ani' ■■•  mile 

^"^*  of  Junt.  U.  r. ,  .    tho 

Mliiklni;  uf  tlio  "l.iiHitNitin"  aiitl  (iriinnii 
molhiitU  (if  nuliniMiitiii  Wiiifttir.  wnn  do 
Hvpi'ihI  to  th«i  Aiiicritun  Ainhaniiuilor  nt 
HimIim  (III  July  h  ami  wiik  pulilinlicil  mi 
July  10,  'l'\\%i  Atnt^rlcati  notv  hmi  "earn- 
OMtly  uihI  Holoiiinly"  renowoti  thu  ro|>- 
rcNiMitatiuMrt  whii'l)  l\ail  Ix'rii  iiunlr  in 
tho  fmnu'r  imU'  of  May  lii.  to  thi*  clT«nl 
that  tho  UnittMi  Stiitoii  (lovornmrnt 
cotitldiMitly  ««\p«<itt<tl  thi>  ItnpiMial  (Irr- 
inaii  (io\  «<i  ittiiiM)!  to  iliHavow  thr  "l.u^i- 
lanin"  un«i  othvr  Nintilar  ncU.  to  mnko 
HUi'h  ropatation  for  tlicni  aw  ini^hl  lio 
posMiblo,  and  to  t4tk«<  iniinodiato  >iti<pM 
to  prpvtMit  tho  roi-urronce  of  nnythintr 
HO  oliviouxly  sulivoisivo  of  tho  !oir«l 
priniMplos  of  warfaio.  Tho  (iorman  nolo 
of  July  8  fnil»  to  moot  any  of  thoso 
roprosontations  and  praotically  iirnoros 
thon»  all.  It  iloos  not  tlisavow  tho  a«t.s 
complainod  of.  hut  inforontially  ap- 
pro\  OS  and  upholds  thorn;  it  olTors  no 
indoninity:  ami  it  nwikos  no  promiso  to 
provont  thoir  roourronco  or  to  conform 
(.Jornuin  soa-wurfaio  to  tho  lo>fal 
prinoiplos  of  visit  and  search.  On  tho 
contrary,  it  expresses  a  determination 
to  continue  the  same  practise  of  suli- 
marine  warfare,  throwinjr  all  blame  for 
the  consequences  upon  the  opposing 
helUjrerent-s.  and  proposing:  that  Ameri- 
cans shall  seek  safe  passa>re  across  the 
Atlantic  by  tn^velin^r  on  only  such  ves- 
sels and  at  such  times  as  the  tJerman 
Government  may  prescribe.  It  refers  to 
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the  onlifrhtened  ground  which  wan 
taken  by  Pru.ssin  and  the  United  Statas 
in  thoir  treaty  of  1785  for  the  freedom 

of  the  seas  and  tho  security  of  peaceful     

trade  and  travel ;  it  protests  that  Ger-  wmilii 
many  has  ever  luihorod  to  the  mo.st  '"^ 
humane  principles  and  methods  of  war- 
fare; it  blames  the  Allies,  and  especial- 
ly Knjrland.  for  all  violations  of  inter- 
national law;  it  professes  much  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States  and  a  desire 
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THE     INDEPENDENT 


July  19,  1915 


Janet  M.  Cumiainga 

WAR   WORKERS    IN   A   CHURCH    VESTRY 
(at    the    left)     and    several   of    the    Tieirbei-s    of    St.    James's    Church    of    Scotland,    in 

munitions    factory.    The   ancient    priest    con- 
weapons;    this    modern    clergyman    manufactures    them 


The    rector 

Dulwich.    London,    hard    at    work    in    an    extemporized 

tented   himself   with   blessing   the   warrior's 


the  Aniericau  (Jovernment  to  acciiiire  an  ad- 
equate number  of  neutral  passenfjer  steam- 
ers, the  Imperial  Government  is  i)repare(i 
to  interpose  no  objection  to  the  placing  uu- 
der  the  American  flag  by  the  American 
Government  of  four  enemy  passenger 
steamers  for  passenger  traffic  between 
Aorth  America  and  Knglaud.  Assurances 
of  "free  and  safe"  passage  for  American 
passenger  steamers  would  then  extend  to 
apply  under  the  identical  pro-conditions  to 
these    formerly    hostile    i)assenger    steamers. 

The  President  upon  the  receipt  of 
this  note  at  his  summer  home  imme- 
diately entered  into  communication 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  consider 
with  him  the  action  which  should  be 
taken  upon  it.  The  opinion  most  widely 
exprest  by  the  newspaper  press  was 
that  the  note  must  be  regarded  as  un- 
satisfactory and  disappointing,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  accepted  by  this  coun- 
try as  a  final  disposition  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania"  case. 


Russia  Resumes     ^.^"^7  .  ^^"^  ,  ^T'""' 
the  Aggressive       f'^h     hom  Lembet-g 
the    Germans    at    the 
north    moved    steadily    across    I'oland, 
while  at  the  south   the  Austrians,  hav- 
ing driven  their  foe.s  out  of  all  Galicia 
save  u  small   «liHtrict   in    the   northeast, 
also  invaded   the   former  country.   The 
plan  apparently  waH  to  Hank   Warsaw 
at  both   north  and  south,   whiln   it   was 
also    being    menaced    at    the    west,    an.l 
thuH  to  clone  in  upon  it  and  cru»th  it  in 
the   jaws   of  u   mighty    vise.    Tbn    (iei 
manH  penetrated  with  lillle  opposition 
an  fur  as  I'rzuanyHz,  ulin(»st  due  north 
of  WarMuw,  aiul  compelled  tfu!  iluMsian  . 
to   retire   from   a   po,siliori   on    th«    lliu' 
River.  The  uh«  of  poiMoriouM  ifUHeM  guv. 
the  ({nrrnanK  jfreat  advantage,  the  Ku« 
HlariM  having  an  .yet  fio  ettlcienl  injuip 


ment  with  which  to  meet  that  form  of 
attack.  Meanwhile  at  the  south  the 
Austrians  under  the  Archduke  Joseph 
Ferdinand  crost  the  Vistula  and 
reached  Krasnik,  far  east  of  the  longi- 
tude of  Warsaw.  The  special  purpose 
of  this  extreme  advance  was  to  reach 


and  cut  or  gain  control  of  the  great 
trunk  railroad  line  which  comes  up 
from  the  south  and  east  and  runs  from 
Lublin  thru  Ivanograd  to  Warsaw,  con- 
necting the  Polish  capital  with  Kieif, 
Odessa  and  southern  Russia  generally. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  week  a  battle 
raged  for  several  days  between  Kras- 
nik and  Lublin,  and  the  Russian  lines 
were  said  to  have  been  pierced  in  sev- 
eral places. 

The  Germans  were  advancing  upon 
Warsaw  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  a  day, 
and  were  expecting  to  make  an  assault 
upon  the  city  with  siege  guns  within  a 
week.  The  Austrian  seizure  of  the  Lub- 
lin railroad  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
closing  of  the  jaws  of  the  vise.  But  the 
Russians,  having  fallen  back  to  the 
line  of  that  road,  found  themselves  at 
last  resting  upon  a  strong  base.  They 
were  reinforced  by  reserves  of  fresh 
troops,  and,  what  was  most  important 
of  all,  they  received  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  so  that  they  could 
once  more  fight  with  loaded  rifles  in- 
stead of  with  clubs  and  stones.  Where- 
fore on  July  8  they  halted  their  re- 
treat and  turned  at  bay,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  weeks  assumed  the  aggres- 
sive. 

The  Austrian  Archduke's  army, 
which  had  been  pursuing  them  so 
eagerly  that  it  had  got  out  of  touch 
with  Field  Marshal  Von  Mackensen's 
army  at  the  south,  was  surprized  and 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  and 
the  entire  Austrian  movement  against 
Warsaw  was  abruptly  stopped  in  dis- 
order. This  compelled  a  halt  in  the  Ger- 
man advance  at  the  north,  while  the 
Russians,  heartened  and  strengthened, 
took  the  aggressive  all  along  the  line 
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uiul      Auatrin,     In      witith 
iiorninity  la  •v«n  y«t  nut 

tllirrlly    liiMi|v«tl.         •••-;,  (|uaii 

iu|>lo  fuMhidii      (ri  .,,  mm 

'  I  NUlnnuiiiio  tho  Ituliun*  innk- 
iiiu  4..W  Itui  |uMniHl<Mii  priiKK-  '  I'lly 
III    thv  vnul,   towuiil    (imr    ui  t« 

'"    'li''    'lis'inm    of    Tiput    till*    fllortn 

illC     Ifs.i     :.tl('llUOUN,     thp     ItullUIIII     liOlllK 

itppurontly  oontont  fur  tho  pioNonl  with 
an  iiilx  iiMi-od  poNilunt  \vhnh  protrttM 
Ihoin  liom  u  rouiitor  uttiu-k  l>y  thi« 
AuittriiinH  by  wuy  of  l^tko  Ctinlu.  Thu 
pii«N«Mii«'  of  the  KiMk'  on  ihv  linntf  line 
l'i\voiiil  tho  Inoiuu  KivtM-  (iunnu  tht- 
w««k.  Mini  hin  «xhil<itioi)  of  tho  rhiiruc 
toristif  intiopitlity  «»f  tho  Suvoy 
piinroj*.  jfioutly  inHpiro»J  Iiim  troopN  aiui 
iiervoil  thorn  to  extniordinury  otTortj* 
in  ovoivomintr  at  otwc  tho  ruinred  ol>- 
NtMrloM  of  naturo  and  tho  rosoluto  ro- 
istanoo  of  tho  AuHtriann.  Tho  ThinJ 
Italian  Army,  four  corps  stromr.  on 
Uily  r>  nuitio  a  ^onoral  ailvaiu'o  against 
tlu«  whole  Austrian  line  from  (Ifirz  to 
tho  sea.  while  on  the  Corso  Plateau,  be- 
yoiul  the  Ison/.o  River,  a  material  jrain 
was  etVeeted.  .At  one  point  the  Italian 
mountaineers  scaled  a  peak  iKS-lTi  feet 
hi^'h.  to  surprize  and  capture  an  Aus- 
trian battery.  The  Austrian  line  was 
broken  at  I'odjrora  and  at  Vermejf- 
liano.  but  no  decisive  victory  was  won. 
On  July  10.  however,  it  was  reported 
that  the  Italians  had  finally  won  a  com- 
plete triumph  on  the  Coi-so  Plateau,  as 
a  result  of  which  they  mijrht  cut  otT 
IJorz  from  railroad  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  Kmpire  and  thus 
open  their  way  for  an  easy  advance 
upon  Trieste. 

During  the  night  of  July  4-5  Italian 
aviators  bonibarded  the  cantonment 
and  arsenal  at  Trieste,  and  intlicted 
considerable  damage.  Bombs  were  also 
dropt  upon  Doberdo.  near  Monfalcone. 
and  upon  the  railroad  station  at  Dorn- 
burg. 

A  most  import-ixnt  step  was  taken  by 
Italy  on  July  (>.  in  proclaiming  a  block- 
ade of  the  entire  Austro-Hungarian 
coast.  The  line  of  the  blockade  was 
drawn  across  the  Strait  of  Otranto.  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  a  pas- 
sage less  than  tifty  miles  wide  and  thus 
affording  great  advantages  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  barrier 
against  commerce.  This,  of  coui-se.  in- 
cludes the  Italian  and  Montenegrin 
frontages  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  within 
the  prohibited  region,  but  vessels  to 
and  from  their  ports  will  be  permitted 
to  pass  the  line,  under  convoy  and  on 
giving  satisfactory  assurances  of  their 
character  and  destination. 

An  Austrian  response  to  this  decree 
was  promptly  delivered  in  the  early 
morning  of  July  7.  During  the  preced- 
ing night  an  Italian  squadron  had  made 
a  "reconnaissance  in  force"  near  the 
Austrian  naval  station  of  Pola.  As  it 
was  retiring  at  daybreak  it  was  inter- 
cepted by  an  Austrian  submarine  which 
set  out  from  Pola.  and  the  tine  armored 
cruiser  "Amalfi"  was  struck  with  a  tor- 
pedo and  sunk.  The  Captain  and  crew 
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exhibited  superb  discipline  and  courage 
in  their  e.xtremity.  ami  nearly  all  of 
them  were  consequently  saved.  The 
"Amalti"  was  one  of  the  best  Italian 
cruisers  of  her  class.  She  was  built  in 
1909,  was  of  9956  tons,  and  carried 
G78  men. 

A  little  consolation  for  this  loss  was 
secured  the  next  day.  when  an  Italian 
cruiser  caught  a  neutral  steamer  laden 
with  naphtha,  the  captain  of  which  con- 
fest  that  he  was  waiting  to  deliver  his 
cargo  to  an  .Austrian  submarine.  The 
Italian  commander  thereupon  manned 
the  steamer  with  his  own  men  disguised 
as  ordinary  seamen,  kept  the  appoint- 
ment with  the  submarine,  and  when  the 
latter  appeared  made  an  easy  capture 
of  it  and  its  entire  company.  Early  in 
the  war  Italians  destroyed  three  Aus- 
trian submarines,  and  it  is  believed  that 
those  which  are  row  operating  in  the 
Adriatic  are  German  vessels,  nine  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  sent  to 
those  waters. 

Tho  struggle  on  the 
The  Battle  for  Q.^Y,,polx  Peninsula  in- 
the  Straits  ^^^.^^.^^^  j^  intensity-. 
The  Allies  are  seeking  not  only  to 
drive  the  Turk  out  of  Constantino- 
ple and  out  of  Europe,  but  also,  and 
still  more  urgently,  to  open  the 
Straits  so  that  military  supplies  can 
be  sent  to  Russia  by  that  route 
instead  of  by  way  of  Archangel.  The 
week's  news  was  consequently  a  storj- 
of  much  fighting,  with  heavy  losses  on 
both  sides,  but  with  a  general  advan- 
tage for  the  Allies.  Near  Krithia  the 
Turks  took  the  offensive,  under  the  i>er- 
sonal    direction    of    Enver    Pasha,    the 


.Minister  for  War,  and  attacked  the 
British  with  furioua  valor,  with  the 
purpose  of  driving  them  into  the  sea 
But  they  were  so  near  the  coast  that  a 
British  destroyer  was  able  to  use  its 
guns  with  deadly  effect,  and  the  Turk* 
were  all  but  annihilated.  On  the  land 
the  Australians  and  New-  Zealanders 
and  the  Ghurkas  especially  distin- 
guished them.selves  in  close  combat,  the 
former  with  the  bayonet  and  the  latter 
with  the  kukri  or  long,  heavy  knife 
which  is  their  national  weapon.  In  the 
five  days  from  June  28  to  July  2  the 
Turks  lost  more  than  5000  killed  and 
15,000  wounded.  Reports  from  Con- 
stantinople are  that  the  total  Turkish 
losses  to  date  have  been  abou-  0. 

There  are  persistent  reports  _  ne 
Turks  are  short  of  ammunition  and  are 
so  (lis  Tiurace*!  •'         '  '  '      ;e  for 

l^oa  e  if  they  v  e  by 

the  Germans. 

The  Russian  ;r.  -.r.t:  i« 

and  in  the   Bla  were  v  .y 

prest.  In  two  engagements  in  the  Cau- 
casus, south  of  the  Kara  Dar*-  "-re 
and   west   of   Ahlavat.   the   Tu  re 

defeated  on  July  7.  and  on  July  8  Rus- 
sian warships  in  the  Black  Sea  sank 
five  Turkish  sailing  vessels  and  four 
galleys  laden  with  coal  for  Constanti- 
nople. 

In  the  Yemen,  however,  the  Turks 
are  aggressive  and  appare  "  r>efal. 
That  province  has  long  b-:-.  _  trou- 

ble-spot of  the  Ottoman  Emoire,  the 
Arabs      being      ha'         '"  --t 

against    Turkish    r  -r. 

Turks  and  Arabs  have  cordially  united 
in  warring  against  the  hated  Giaours. 
The  British  territorv  at  Aden  has  been 
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attacked,  and  on  July  5  the  garrison 
had  to  be  withdrawn  from  outlying- 
posts  and  concentrated  in  the  citadel 
of  Aden,  where  it  enjoys  the  aid  of  the 
warships  in  the  harbor. 

On  the  Western       ^^Z"^'^        incessant 
Battle  Line  i^S^^^J^S     has      pre- 

vaued  along  the  en- 
tire line  from  Switzerland  to  the  North 
Sea;  with  varying  fortunes,  and  heavy 
losses,  but  no  decisive  results.  Early  in 
the  week  the  Germans  assumed  the  ag- 
gressive in  the  Argonne  region;  they 
regained  ground  east  of  Fey-en-Haye 
and  west  of  the  Moselle  River;  and  on 
July  6  they  bombarded  and  burned  a 
part  of  Arras,  including  the  cathedral. 
There  was  desperate  fighting  in  the 
Labyrinth,  a  spot  which  is  likely  to  be- 
come as  notorious  in  this  war  as  the 
Wilderness  was  in  ours.  The  French  on 
July  8  captured  some  trenches  at 
Souchez,  regained  some  at  St.  Mihiel, 
and  made  slight  gains  at  Le  Pretre. 
Fighting  was  resumed  at  Ypres  and  the 
destruction  of  that  city  was  practically 
completed.  North  of  Ypres  the  British 
made  gains.  The  brave  little  Belgian 
army  on  the  night  of  July  9  repulsed 
an  attack  at  the  House  of  the  Ferry- 
man, on  the  Yser;  an  important  strate- 
gic point. 

The  war  in  the  air  comprised  the 
German  bombardment  of  Nancy  and 
Dombasle,  and  of  fortifications  near 
Harwich,  England;  and  the  British 
bombardment  of  Bruges  and  a  raid 
upon  the  German  coast.  None  of  these 
exploits  had  important  results. 

Chief  interest  centered  in  anticipa- 
tions. It  was  plausibly  intimated  that 
German  troops,  released  from  need  at 


the  east  by  the  victories  there,  were 
being  transferred  to  France  or  Belgium 
for  another  tremendous  drive.  Ten 
army  corps  were  said  to  be  on  their 
way. 

But  the  Allies  suffered  from  much 
uncertainty  as  to  where  the  blow  was 
to  fall.  Reports  came  simultaneously 
from  Zurich,  Brussels,  Amsterdam  and 
Paris  that  Calais  was  the  objective, 
and  that  the  Kaiser  would  stake  all  on 
one  final  desperate  attempt  to  reach 
the  shore  of  the  British  Channel.  Other 
equally  confident  and  plausible  reports 
were  that  the  German  forces  were  con- 
centrating upon  Metz,  and  that  the 
purpose  was  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Alsace  as  the  Russians  had  been  driven 
out  of  Galicia.  The  Germans  kept  their 
counsel  well,  and  the  Allies  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  remained  in  ignor- 
ance of  it;  tho  it  seemed  certain  that 
some  great  stroke  was  being  prepared. 
By  July  11,  however,  the  impression 
began  to  prevail  that  the  change  of 
affairs  in  the  east  would  compel  its 
abandonment  of  this  plan. 

_  News  came  at  the  be- 

Operauons  in     ^-^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

^   '  two  interesting  engage- 

ments in  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  had  oc- 
curred on  July  2.  A  Russian  cruiser 
fleet  came  upon  a  German  squadron 
near  the  Swedish  island  of  Gothland, 
and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  Ger- 
man ships  were  overmatched,  and  re- 
tired in  apparently  good  order,  all  save 
the  mine-layer  "Albatross,"  which  was 
badly  damaged  and  was  driven  ashore 
on  the  Gothland  coast.  In  the  zeal  of 
their  pursuit  the  Russian  vessels  tres- 
passed upon   Swedish  waters  and  vio- 
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lated  their  neutrality,  for  which  offense 
an  apology  was  promptly  made. 

At  almost  the  same  time  the  German 
battleship  "Pommern,"  while  leading  a 
squadron  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of 
Dantzig,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a 
British  submarine.  The  "Pommern" 
was  one  of  four  identical  vessels,  the 
others  being  the  "Deutschland,"  the 
"Hannover"  and  the  "Schleswig-Hol- 
stein."  These  were  among  the  best  of 
the  German  pre-dreadnoughts.  They 
were  built  in  1906,  and  each  cost  more 
than  $6,000,000,  had  a  displacement  of 
13,040  tons,  and  carried  736  men.  The 
chief  significance  of  the  incident,  how- 
ever, was  its  revelation  of  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  one  British  submarine 
in  the  Baltic  Sea.  a  fact  hitherto  un- 
suspected. To  reach  those  waters  from 
the  nearest  British  port  the  vessel  must 
have  traveled  900  miles,  chiefly  with- 
out convoy;  a  distance  about  as  great 
as  that  traveled  by  any  of  the  German 
submarines  which  have  been  operating 
in  British  and  Irish  waters. 

■Ki       jjij        It    is    due   in    part    to    the 
Q    ,  orders     for     war     supplies 

that  a  marked  increase  of 
activity  at  the  steel  mills  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  is  reported.  The  great 
factories  are  using  nearly  100  per  cent 
of  their  capacity.  Among  the  new 
orders  is  one  from  Russia  for  thirty- 
three  locomotives  and  another  for  4100 
box  cars.  Some  time  ago  it  was  said 
that  Russia  had  offered  a  very  large 
order  to  the  Pullman  Car  Company.  It 
now  appears  that  the  company  was 
asked  to  make  10,000  cars  at  its  fac- 
tories in  Illinois,  and  40.000  more  at  a 
plant  which  it  would  be  required  to 
build  in  Russia.  The  pay  was  to  be  in 
Russian  Imperial  notes.  The  company 
preferred  cash  and  was  unwilling  to  do 
any  part  of  the  work  in  Russia.  There- 
fore the  contract  was  not  made. 

There  are  new  orders  for  aeroplanes 
of  the  flying  boat  type,  which  can  carry 
3000  pounds,  and  for  many  very  fast 
motor  boats.  The  latter,  it  is  said. 
Great  Britain  intends  to  use  in  a  new 
kind  of  warfare  against  hostile  sub- 
marines. They  are  to  carry  machine 
guns   with   which   a   subr'^ 

cope  can  be  shot  away.  N         ..       ., 

1,000,000    rifles.    2.000,000    bayonet.-*. 

and  500  nii  have  been  placed. 

and   it   is  .>  at   Russia  has  eit- 

gageil    $t)0.000.000    worth    of    powder 

from  the  Du  Pont  Ci 

visiuns  fur  a  bonus  i 

It  is  understood  that  the  orders  t 
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inuiiurui'turvm,  or  tiulltllitir  cunlrni  (uim, 
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l«i\v<<i|  liy  till' 

(l«|)rlvi<<l  It  Itu'tro  iiuiiilirr  iif  |i«r«uni  uf 
work  uiiil  loil  lit  u  liii-kou(  which  nr>  I- 
'JUO.IMMI  tMII|i|iiyt«i^n  lilliv  An  iho  III. I 
fui'lurtM'M  of  huihlliiir  inutdlnlit  wimi< 
llivolvrd  ill  th(«  lot'koiit,  thiMr  wrt«<  lii- 
ilicittioiiM  Ihut  not  ti'tn  than  .•im.OOtl 
woikintMi  wniilil  Hoon  Im>  alT«Mt«'tl.  'I'ho 
nuiniifticturt'iM'  k  ununittoi'  wun  inilu«'>'<l 
to  incot  n  roniinittiM*  ri<pm««Mitinir  tho 
niipi'iitors,  \VhiU«  tho  two  i-oniniitt<*««N 
worn  in  c«inf«'r»'iu"o.  tho  |>r«'Mnl«'nt  of 
one  of  tho  ltuil«iin»r  I'timpanu'M  h>rkiMl 
thcni  in  and  ^tiunlcd  th<'  door.  Tho  hvh- 
Miun  rontimu'd  for  foiiiliM'ii  hour;*,  and 
nn  ntfrocMUMit  wat«  rcachvd.  WatrvM  of 
the  oarpontiMM  aro  imn'a.si'd  from  t>r» 
t»»  70  rcnt.H  an  hour,  Thry  hail  drmand- 
(«d  thi.*4  chaiiKo,  and  aluo  u  slidinir  Aralo 
Hddint;  'J'u  o««nt.><  oach  yoar  for  two 
years.  Tho  clo.sod  .>*hop  wa.><  aocoplod, 
Hnd  tho  ni;roomont  ih  do8iirncd  to  pre- 
vent a  strike  for  throe  years  to  I'omo. 
Four  days  before  this  settlement. 
I'harles  H.  Johnston,  seerotary  of  th«> 
Hriekmakers'  I'nion,  was  i-alloil  to  the 
door  of  his  house  and  fatally  shot  hy 
an  unknown  man.  who  escaped. 

In  New  York,  a  strike  of  r>0.000  gnr- 
ment  workers  has  been  averted  by  the 
consent  of  their  employers  to  submit 
difTerences  to  arbitration.  The  disn- 
jrrooment  followed  abrojration  by  the 
employers  of  a  protocol  or  ajrreement 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  some 
years,  and  the  action  taken  by  the  em- 
ployers last  week  was  duo  to  an  appeal 
addrest  to  them  by  a  committee  whose 
leader  was  Jacob  L.  SchitT.  the  well 
known  banker.  At  a  conference,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  opposing  interests 
voted  to  make  a  new  protocol.  Mayor 
Mitchel  appointed  a  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion, composed  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler, 
Louis  D.  Brandeis.  Henry  Bruere  (the 
City  Chamberlain  K  Professor  Kirch- 
wey.  of  the  Columbia  Law  School; 
W.  C.  Noyes.  formerly  judpe  of  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court,  and  Charles  L. 
Bernhoimer,  chairman  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce's  Committee  on  Arbitra- 
tion. If  this  board  fails  to  make  a  com- 
plete settlement,  there  will  be  a  resort 
to  arbitration. 
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The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


Mexico's  capital  was 
captured  on  the  10th 
by  General  Gonzales, 
leader  of  the  Carranza  forces.  Zapata 
and  his  troops  fleeing:  to  the  state  of 
Morelos.  For  fourteen  days  Zapata  de- 
fended the  place,  and  Gonzales  for  a 
time  was  driven  back.  But  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  to  him  and  at  last  he 
was  successful.  Carranza  now  intends 
to  make  the  city  his  capital,  instead  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  to  establish  his  admin- 
istration there.  Control  of  the  citj'  will 
lead  him  to  seek  recognition  from  our 
Government,  but  there  is  no  indication 
that  it  will  be  granted.  Under  the  rule 
of  Zapata  the  condition  of  the  people 
has  been  most  deplorable.  In  the  food 
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PptirtM    thnt     ViIIr    h«r| 
lirrii  drfrnii-  I  iitfain  h>  V 
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cnlioiitcx,    niul  til    Tor 

ri<<iii     Ml  .   it    vtan   nniil,   hnd   Im^h 

K'rontly    i.  '••     .••■"fi>»    uml    driM<r- 

tlonn.  Hut   \  it   ho  hnd  lout 

tho  fUrht     III-  .1..  Imm-.I  thul   hi-  -  n 

tho    vicl»ir    uml    had    driven    ''  :    h 

men    mtuthwiird.    Further    north,    how 
over,  H  part  of  Villa'i  n  "        •  n 

by    Curranza   men   at    I  ■  > 

two    milos    from    Monterey.    Villa    ntill 
•losirod   I  ■    with   *'  a   for 

tormn  of  i  i  ■arrni  >\  nut 

lixton  to  him 

.■Xftor     his     <•  ,  ;i|ii-     Miii-rta     wa-*     n- 
nrro.Htod  on  a   m-w  wiirrunt  and  placi-ii 
in  jail. 

Porflrio  Itiaz.  for  a  lonjr  time  tho 
ruler  of  Mexico,  died  in  Paris  on  tho 
'Jd.  He  was  nearly  eijrhty-ftve  yearn  old. 


Our  Policy 


A    French   cruiRor    landed 

,,  niarine.s  at   Capo   llavtien, 

in  Hayti  i      .   .  I 

'  about   two  weeks  a^'o.  ow- 

in»r  to  an  attack  upon  that  port  by  the 
revolutionists  who  seek  the  overthrow 
of  President  Guillaume  Sam.  Our  Gov- 
ernment at  once  ordered  an  armed 
cruiser.  Admiral  Caperton's  flajrship.  to 
Cape  Haytien.  with  700  marines,  the 
expei-tation  beinjr  that  the  French  ma- 
rines would  consent  to  make  way  for 
our  forces.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the 
port.  .Admiral  Caperton  found  that  the 
French  marines  had  already  pone  back 
to  their  ship.  He  reported  to  Washin^'- 
ton  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  land  Americans  in  their  places.  A 
few^  days  later,  however  (on  the  10th). 
he  placed  thirty  marines  at  the  railroail 
station.  The  rebels  are  led  by  Dr.  Rosal- 
vo  Bobo. 

Dispatches  from  Washineton  say 
that  our  Government  has  dei-ided  to 
adopt  a  new  policy  in  relation  to  Hayti. 
This  policy,  it  is  asserted,  involves  a 
fiscal  protectorate  like  the  one  in  Santo 
Dominjro.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it 
dilTers  from  the  old  policy,  for.  by  the 
Fort  Commission  and  later  by  Mr.  Paul 
Fuller.  Jr..  our  Government  urped 
President  Sam  to  accept  such  a  fiscal 
protectorate  and  ho  repeatedly  declined 
to  do  so.  Hayti  is  bankrupt  and  suffer- 
ing: from  chronic  revolution.  Bobo,  the 
revolutionist,  emphatically  opposes  the 
sug:.arested  fiscal  arrangrement.  It  is  said 
that  our  Government  will  offer  to  recog:- 
nize  Sam's  Government  and  to  assist 
him  if  he  will  permit  Americans  to  col- 
lect the  revenues  and  suT>ervise  expend- 
itures. But  this  was  the  proposition 
originally  addrest  to  him  and  the  one 
which  he  rejected. 

It  is  understood  *iat  James  M.  Sul- 
livan, our  Minister  to  Santo  Doming:o, 
has  been  asked  to  re-i|m.  The  reoort  of 
Senator  Phelan.  who  conducted  the  in- 
vestig:ation  concernir.sr  his  conduct,  rec- 
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ommended  that  he  be  permitted  to  with- 
draw from  the  diplomatic  service  in  this 

way 

T,.       -^^     ,  The      man      who      at- 

The  Attack  on  .   _    .    i    »      into 

,,       ,-  tempted    to    kill   J.    P. 

Mr.    Morgan  .,  »v       u      u 

^  Mor(ran,     the     banker 

and  the  fiscal  apent  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  with  respect  to  war  supplies, 
committed  suicide  in  the  jail  on  Long 
Island  where  he  was  i.  by  leap- 

ing: from  an  opening  l.  ,.  ....  cell,  head 
downward,  to  the  concrete  floor,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  feet.  He  .said  his  name 
was  Frank  Holt,  but  he  really  was 
Erich  Muenter.  a  native  of  Germany. 
Muenter  came  to  this  country  in  his 
youth.  He  was  married  in  Chicago  four- 
teen years  ago.  His  wife  died  in  1906, 
while  he  was  an  i-  r  at  Har\-ard 

University.  He  di.-  -d.  and  a  few 

days  later  was  indicted  tor  murder,  ex- 
amination having  ^^  ■  -  that  his  wife 
had  been  fatally  {  :  with  arsenic. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  his  wife  and  made 
public  after  he  had  been  placed  in  jail 
he  predicted  that  a  ship  sailing  on  the 
3d  from  New  York  would  sink  on  the 
7th.  Warnings  by  wireless  were  for- 
warded to  several  ships.  On  the  7th» 
the  "Minnehaha."  carr>ing  a  large 
cargo  of  ammunition,  was  set  afire  by 
the  explosion  of  a  bomb.  She  made  her 
way  to  Halifax. 

Sir.  Morgan  is  recovering  and  his 
condition  is  so  favorable  that  his  son 
has  grone  to  the  exposition  at  San 
Francisco. 


WARHOGS  AND  WAR  MILLIONAIRES 


BY  A  WAR  BROKER 


THE  attention  of  the  world 
seems  concentrated  on  the 
question  of  American  war  mu- 
nitions for  the  Allies.  I  think  it  is  a 
vital  issue,  for  the  course  and  dura- 
tion of  the  war  turn  on  it.  I  think  it 
is  about  as  great  a  strain  getting  the 
munitions  made,  sold  and  shipped  as 
using  them  in  the  fighting. 

Our  activities  attract  some  unde- 
sirable attention  from  German  spies 
whose  activities  seem  to  increase. 
Whether  in  government  service  or 
volunteers  we  don't  know — or  care. 
Factories  are  policed  and  our  prin- 
cipal offices  guarded  and  since  the 
attack  on  Mr.  Morgan  we  have  all 
placed  loaded  revolvers  handy  in  our 
desks.  Mysterious  telephone  calls  an- 
noy and  sometimes,  when  cleverly 
worded,  confuse  us.  Cranks  write 
letters  threatening  all  sorts  of  things. 
I  don't  think  they  are  dangerous,  but 
we  are  careful.  Wall  Street  is  under 
the  intelligent  protection  of  police, 
private  detectives  and  guards  sta- 
tioned at  banks  and  around  elevator 
doors. 

Since  my  statements  to  The  Inde- 
pendent last  April,  I  have  been  very 
busy.  But  the  word  conveys  no  cor- 
rect idea  of  my  extreme  concentra- 
tion. It  may  be  better  understood  by 
relating  that  since  I  threw  my  en- 
ergies into  selling  war  materials  to 
the  Allies  I  have  not  had  one  day's 
rest,  dined  out,  attended  a  single 
theater,  read  any  books,  been  in  the 
country  or  at  the  seashore.  The 
greatest  adventure  of  my  life — and 
I've  lived  actively — is  on  now,  and 
I  cannot  lose  an  hour  from  my  work. 
What  just  one  man  does  or  refuses 
to  do;  or  cannot  do  or  forgets  to 
do — on  this  hinges  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  American  manu- 
facturers— maybe  a  cool  million  for 
the  one  man — and  the  supplying  of 
millions  of  rifles  and  shells  to  vast 
hordes  of  men  fighting  for  their 
cause!  Suppose  you  were  that  man? 
Would  you  lose  an  hour  from  such  a 
game?  What  else  on  earth  could  hold 
your  attention? 

I  keep  a  close  watch  on  Wall 
Street;  it's  my  jungle,  and  one  mu.st 
be  alert  down  there.  I  am  sure  that 
the  (Jreat  War  broke  out  at  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  Wall  Street.  Thinjfs  in 
broker(|f)ni  had  been  going  budiy  for 
years  and  no  improvement  was  in 
sight.  The  Civil  War  and  the  flush, 
wide-open  three  decades  thereafter 
w»'re  the  goldi-n  days  of  "the  Street." 
Shrewd  hrokers  and  Itankers  rea- 
Honed  that  if  that  war  produced 
proCilM,  Miirely  a  greater  one,  if  han 
tiled  rightly,  woidd  liritig  even  larg»'r 
IfainM.  ir  HO,  why  not  all  ^ut  in  ut  the 
Mtart  and  pidl  together? 

HO 


Three  vionths  ago  tue  printed  a 
racy  and  picturesque  article  oti 
"The  Business  of  Selling  Death." 
It  was  ^vritten  by  one  of  the  neic 
class  of  business  man  produced  by 
the  Great  War — the  intermediaries 
between  the  American  manufac- 
turers a)td  the  big  contracting 
groups  ivho  secure  the  orders  for 
war  munitions  from  the  foreign 
governments.  Here  is  a  second  ar- 
ticle from  the  same  pen.  It  is  par- 
ticularly timely  when  a  great 
financier  has  just  been  shot  be- 
cause of  his  leadership  in  the  grim 
business  of  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  warring  armies,  and  when  the 
debate  on  the  compatibility  of 
"selling  death"  and  preserving  neu- 
trality waxes  hot  and  hotter.  The 
author  knoivs  whereof  he  speaks — 
for  he  is  one  of  the  salesmen.  He 
has  a  vivacious  imagination,  for 
only  men  of  imagination  and  dar- 
ing survive  and  prosper  in  that 
mad  business  r^lsh.  He  has  paint- 
ed here  a  picture  that  is  notable 
for  vivid  color  and  broad  im- 
pressionistic   effect. — The    Editor. 


They  all  had  a  look  around,  con- 
ferred— and  set  the  plans  to  work- 
ing. They  had  plenty  of  leisure  dur- 
ing the  dark  days,  when  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  closed.  All  the  old 
plans,  practises  and  pulls  were 
looked  over  and  we  were  more  than 
ready  for  a  killing  when,  to  our  ut- 
ter astonishment,  this  "war  order" 
mania  broke  out.  Every  one  had  reck- 
oned that  the  Allies  would  buy  large- 
ly from  American  manufacturers, 
but  none  foresaw  the  gigantic  size  of 
those  orders.  Accustomed  to  millions, 
we  were  confronted  with  hundreds  of 
millions,  with  the  billion  mark  actu- 
ally in  sight.  During  last  February 
the  (jrders  for  guns,  powder,  shells, 
automobiles,  chemicals,  horses,  etc., 
began  to  move  gold  our  way  and,  by 
May,  the  flood  was  on. 

About  this  time.  New  York  caught 
this  "war  order"  mania  and  the  liars, 
licemen  and  warhogs  appeared,  bred, 
and  multiplied  in  our  midst.  My  use 
of  the  new  terms,  "warhog,"  "war- 
sow"  and  "liceman,"  is  justified  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  coined  in 
Wall  Street  and  are  in  general  use. 
Men  with  (leskr(H)m  are  legion  m  the 
Street.  They  are  a  wise  lot  anil  ready 
for  anything  new  which  re(|uires  no 
capital,  from  real-estate  in  Labrador 
to  mines  in  Tunntan.  They  swarmed, 
buz/ed  and  hustled.  All  our  tuuiks 
pricked  u|)  their  ears  and  smiled 
when  (allies  ordering  tens  tif  millions 
of  American  productM  were  flashed 
around  with  (he  Ftank  of  Krigiand 
and  the  Mtiiik  of  !■' ranee  liackiiiK 
thetn  up  Kverv  furilitv  of  rntxlern 
hanking  wa.H  open  uutl  ready,  for  thi« 


newest  of  games  comes  not  as  a  bor- 
rower but  as  a  depositor.  Hence  the 
glad  welcome.  For  once  a  deal  ap- 
peared that  did  not  seek  to  separate 
New  York  from  its  coin. 

Small  men,  fuil  of  importance, 
swaggered  thru  bronze  doors  and 
had  interviews  with  attentive  bank- 
ers. Manufacturers  thronged  in  from 
every  section  of  America,  eagerly 
looking  for  orders.  The  Broadway 
hotels  were  filled  up.  A  wide-open 
day-and-night  game  developed.  Any 
statement  went,  for  'Change  is  a 
rookery  of  rumors  and  thrives  on 
belief  in  the  gold  at  the  foot  of  the 
rainbow. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ev- 
ery government,  except  Germany, 
Austria  and  Turkey,  has  a  "commis- 
sion" located  in  New  York,  whose 
function  is  to  expedite  the  buying, 
making  and  shipping  of  munitions  of 
war.  Of  course,  manufacturers 
sought  out  these  commissions  and 
were  confused  by  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions. The  fiscal  agents  proved  ra- 
pacious and  useless.  Then  the  day  of 
the  warhog  dawned.  He  knew  it  all. 
He  had  orders  for  everything.  Trust 
him  and  get-rich-quick.  Warhogs 
must  not  be  confused  with  our  etfi- 
cient,  powerful  contracting  middle- 
men who  have  offkes  in  London,  Paris 
and  Petrograd.  Warhogs  root  on  the 
edges  and  live  on  manufacturers' 
credulity  and  cupidity.  Middlemen 
actually  sell  a  thousand  tons  of  picric 
acid  and  warhogs  offer  thirty  thou- 
sand tons.  It's  worth  $L50  a  pound: 
figure  it  out.  Licemen  are  the  war- 
hogs' outside-men.  They  have  no  of 
fice.  They  round  up  the  excited  man- 
ufacturer, pump  him  full  of  his  own 
importance,  secrete  him  in  a  hotel 
and  offer  to  lead  him  to  Golconda.  A 
recent  sale  of  picric  acid  was  made 
thru  a  bank  and  the  maker  had  fool 
ishly  contracted  to  give  the  warhogs 

everything   over   a   certain   p -: 

their  profit.  It  vvi>rked  out  at  ' 
two  cents  a  pound  diflference  t>etwef  • 
what    the    factory    received   and   the 
gtivernment    paid,    and    1    .saw    n  nr- 
warhogs  nearly  come  to  blows 
the  division.  Three  dollars  a  rifle  and 
two  dollars  a  shell  •     '^  '  ir\  cer 

tain  circles   of   wtn  -    eu   the\ 

can    sjiare    the    maker    into   a    v    ■ 
tract    appointing    them    sole    mIIiuv; 
agents. 

There  i.n  u  lively  demand  for  rn' 
shells,  picric,  etc.,  l>ut  iiv.v  iM*n»< 

proportii't         '     * 'a  ' 

week.  h\  .       . 

flee.   1   find  that  e\)»ert  liar» 

foi 

lio:. :  

of    picric    m'Ul    w*re 

Mold" !  Kvvry  one  t«  now  ui  thv  v«iii« 
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of  t-liNMliiu  iUv  rNliilHiW  nr  Npurrtiitf 
liiitl>    I'll    li)\vni«l    thi<    iiiirMiiii   which 
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iim«U'  iivor  iiiultl,  lUKiiin  wllh  whuh 
to  Ituy  hnUNt«N,  rNliitrn  tiiul  ynchU. 
M>  iinitnrr  in  Lnmlnii  wrttn*  thiit  hr 

"(ItM's  Mt't  iM'poHr  till  u  WrtI  of  roin'n  " 
llo  ■^^\\ ->  '"JiMi.dOO  tmiN  tif  picru-  Ml-lll 
wtiM  Hoiti  (Itintitf  Mmv  mill  not  ii  imxiikI 
WHS  ilrlivortMl !"  i)\vr  Ihnr  nur  l<n"jil 
t-iiii(lltii>ns  III  rrNpix  I  i>>  ili.-  wnihn^'n 
<ii'o  (hiplii'utrd, 

Ono  liid'  kn«iwrt  n  nuiii  who  run  laiy 
it  ;  aiiothrr  n'piTHi'ntM  ii  iiiiikrr  who 
luiH  It.  I  ticiiutiKi  III'  tlio  mil*  an  intor 
vit'w  with  Iho  buyer  iiinl  m>  HK«'iit 
iH'Ki"?*  "  fhnMO  from  «>Mlri'  to  n\}\cv> 
that  lii.Ht.t  a  wook.  I  call  I'ni-  the  inanu- 
fartiirtT.  utiii  nit'ot  an  i»iuIU»hi«  pr«>- 
rossion  of  warhojr.H.  One  serious  niltl- 
tllenuin  olTtMs  a  thousand  rijrars  for 
the  mere  sijjlit  of  a  >renuine  iiuiker  of 
pierio  uoid.  "I'iivlinjr  orders"  is  one 
phase.  I  olTer  to  huy  picric  aciil.  say 
lOtU)  tons,  deliveries  AuK'Ust  to  I>e- 
eemher  at  a  price;  next  »lay  h  wild- 
eyed  warhi'n  "phones  me  prei'isely 
inv  tirder  as  an  otfer  t«>  sell !  My  order 
has  chanK»*d  face  in  its  swinjr  around 
a  circle  of  brokers.  lUiyer.s  are  as 
elusive  as  I'harley  Koss.  A  credulous 
manufacturer  has  satisfied  hankers 
of  his  ability  to  proiiuce  the  jrooils, 
and  arran^etl  for  his  surety-bonds 
no  less  than  seven  times  'in  thirty 
«iays.  and  has  yet  nveived  no  order. 
An  active  warho^  actually  dtvlared 
to  me  that  he  h*»d  "orders"  for  four 
hundred  n\illitui  ilollars'  worth  of 
numitions. 

The  wildest  propositions  reach  mo. 
A  youth  KT'^ined  ontrrnce  to  my  oflice 
by  a  strong  letter.  He  assumed  an 
air  of  assurance  and  offered  me  five 
million  ritles  at  $24  each  and  de- 
manded a  dollar  a  ritle  a'^  his  com- 
mission! He  swore  he  had  two  pro- 
ducinjr  factories.  My  partner  prompt- 
ly otTored  to  buy  the  lot.  Next  day 
the  youth  'phoned  in  that  he  had 
been  deceived ;  had  relied  on  a  lice- 
man's  word — and  vanished.  A  woman 
offered  us  four  billion  cartridires  at 
a  low  price,  r.r-nir^  a  bank  as  her 
reference.  Inquiry  developed  that  she 
was  unknown  at  the  bank.  We  taxed 
her  with  her  deception  and  she  wept, 
declaring  a  warsow  had  told  her  she 
would  "see  the  bank  and  fix  it  nicely." 
Our  detectives  trailed  her  home;  she 
was  the  wife  of  a  prosperous  doctor 
in  Flushing.  I  consider  her  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  some  asvlum. 

Those  350.000  Krag-Jorgensen 
rifles  in  United  States  arsenals  are 
•^  myth  that  will  not  vanish.  Yester- 
day a  broker  swore  that  if  I  would 
put  up  $50,000  the  "owner"  would 
do  the  same  and  "guarantee"  to  de- 
liver them  to  me  "on  the  high  seas" 
at  $90  each.  Secretary  Garrison  sent 
me  word,  last  year,  that  he  had  sealed 
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unit  of  call  ul.'it  Kill.  My  h. 
a  clever  girl  turned  to  me,  MnyiiiK 
"Isn't  this  an  nrorl  You  say  I.l.ooo 
riMes  shall  I  add  000?"  In  my  last 
article  I  slate»l  that  $700.(M)0  was  a 
small  order  and  $.S0.0()().0OO  a  bijf 
one.  The  books  of  our  i^rMuji  show 
during  June  sales  of  $10(».(lO(».(iuu ; 
$140,000,000;  and  $  1 1 0.'2r>0.000.  Or- 
ders given  me  cf  $:^.10.000.000 ;  $80.- 
(125.000;  $14(».(>(H).000  and  $160.- 
000.000.  A  round  billion  in  actual 
business  does  not  .seem  strange  to 
my  eyes.  I  filetl  nne  cable  which  my 
.sivretary  afterward  told  me  aggre- 
gated goods  worth  $772,875,000.  I 
did  not  realize  its  monetary  size,  be- 
ing interested  in  making  a  success 
of  the  deal. 

Tho  rapid  rise  of  the  individual 
brokers  is  interesting.  Since  March, 
the  $1000  man  is  now  a  $10,000  chap. 
The  former  $10,000  dealer  scorns 
sales  less  than  $500,000.  The  $1,000.- 
000  man  of  last  spring  now  lords  it 
over  everybody  as  the  $100.000  000 
order-closer.  This  war  game  is  breed- 
ing a  new  list  of  American  million- 
aires. I  am  more  modest.  Mv  gain.s 
are  enough  and  I  propose  to  have 
some  health  left  to  devote  to  nr-  fam- 
ily and  friends.  A  man's  nerves  have 
their  limits.  It  is  a  distinct  shock  to 
clean  up  $250,000  in  a  week. 

None  of  us  were  surprized  when 
Mr.  Morgan  was  shot;  newspaper 
attacks,  street  speakers'  wild  advice 
to  crack-brained  loafers,  lurid  pos- 
ters and  the  reckless  words  of  the 
new  pro-German  weeklies  were 
enough  to  inspire  the  deed.  On  the 
Saturday  when  we  heard  he  had  been 
shot,  we  all  "ducked"  and  by  Tues- 
day were  composed  and  back  on  the 
job — to  stay.  The  death  of  any  of  us 
or  any  banker  will  not  cause  an  in- 
stant's hesitation  in  this  grim  activ- 
ity. 

I  am  continually  asked  "How  long 
will  the  war  las:  ~"  I  don't  know; 
r.obodv  knows,  bu*  I  have  contracts 
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weep  and  iitarve  and  their  effort* 
and  pains  serve  only  to  create  the 
"war  game."  It  se«— -  ■  '  ''••■  -  "'  '  m- 
der  on  the  part  of  r- 

mits  the  activitieit  and  capnceii  of 
irre.-s  ?o  retard  or 

to  ai  ,  ,       ng  of  arma. 

munitions  and  food  for  those  gallant 
troops  on  far  away  battle  lines.  I 
know  a  case  where  buyer  and  (teller 
of  rifles  were  kept  apart  over  three 
months  by  a  pack  of  scoundrels,  one 
of  them  a  '  *  of  one  of  the  A?- 
liesl  His  \-....  . mt\  should  be  in- 
(juired  into.  Often  the  execution  of  a 
great  order  dep)ends  upon  whether 
a  mere  boy  can  be  persuaded  to 
bring  the  manufacturer  out  of  his 
willing  hiding  in  an  uptown  hotel! 
In   vain   may   Lloyd   '"  call   for 

munitions,  for  his  v^..,^  ..n't  move 
a  New  York  warhog  to  produce  the 
manufacturer — if  he  has  one — until 
he  is  ready.  Parliament,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  the  Duma  wield 
no  authority  over  Wall  Street's  mad 
chaos  of  war  orders.  No  Order  in 
Council  is  effective  to  limit  the  prof- 
its of  American  manufacturers.  The 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  might  as 
well  be  issued  by  the  Akhoond  of 
Swat  against  our  swarms  of  war- 
hogs,  liars  and  licemen.  They  play  no 
favorites  and  are  more  neutral  than 
Bryan,  for  they  are  out  for  them- 
selves only,  first  last  and  always. 
They  alone  in  all  the  world  want  a 
long  war.  a  bigger  and  bloodier  war. 
If  our  country  is  drawn  into  war. 
their  practised  hands  will  delve  deep 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
of  America — i>erhaps  I 
Seu-    York   City 
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Ik»II,  m'tnmpaii  .    <>f 

H  tiny  little  ihilTv  iMMwIle  iM'nhisI  on 
the  ouithinn  l»«>.snle  the  rhir    '  n 

lull,  hiuuhnjne  woinun  with  ■.  t.:l.v 

white  liuir  ami  a  face  that  ..:  ..  to 
have  heeii  out  i»ut  of  warm  nu»rl»le. 

A  few  ninmeiit^  later  a  »,'•"»<'  '•»"'< 
in»r  iiuiii  of  ahout  lUty,  a  man  who 
miKlit     pone    for    a    picture    of    the 
"typical  American  nuin  of  l>Uf«ineMH," 
leaves  his  oMWe  on  lli-  il  lloor  of 

the  hiiililiiiK'  »iiil  ilcst ,  .  .  :  .r  a  brief 
spin  artuiiul  the  Speeilway  ami  a 
hreath  of  cool  air.  It  is  the  man'n 
only  outiiiK'  (lurinvr  the  day  anti  the 
oilds  are  that  he  will  have  to  return 
to  his  otIUe  ami  work  late  into  the 
nijrht. 

The  man  is  liohort  I-ansinR.  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  woman  with  the 
white  hair  ami  beautiful  face  is  Mrs. 
LnnsiiiK.  daujrhter  of  one  Stvrotary 
of  State  ami  wife  of  another. 

If  Stvretary  Lanslntr  looks  the 
typical  American  man.  Mrs.  Lansing 
could  certainly  pose  as  the  typical 
AnuM-ican  housewife-  for  there  is 
hardly  any  quality  that  jroes  to  make 
up  the  woman  of  the  world  or  the 
woman  of  the  hon\o  that  she  lacks. 
She  is  accomplished  in  a  number  of 
ways,  she  speaks  French  and  Spanish 
fluently  and  is  therefore  able  to  con- 
verso  at  ease  with  the  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  whose  English 
is  not  all  that  it  should  be.  she  has 
traveled  extensively,  she  keeps  house 
herself  and  is  not  unfrequently  seen 
at  market,  she  is  prominent  in 
church  work  and  she  takes  jjreat  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  the  Wash- 
ington Y.  \V.  C.  A.,  of  which  she  is 
secretary. 

With  all  this  Mrs.  Lansing  has  one 
striking  peculiarity — she  has  no  fads. 
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tanirlen    lint    .Mr*.  |ji»»»intf   rnlt^  no 
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ticulnrly  mren  for  the  giimr.  W«lk- 
inir  and    '  .    ,       . 

two  prill'    1        i-..; .    i ■  •■•r    ■■■ 

little  leiHuii  lime  which  »he  run 
Nnntch  from  her  houiiehold  and  char- 
itable flutieH  ibahly  haji  no 
time  left   for  a:.           ^  ©liw'. 

I'rior  to  her  marriatrc  to  .Mr.  Ijin- 
»injf.  twenty-five  year*  ajf".  Mri*. 
I.jinsing  was  Mins  KIcanor  K<v«ter. 
daughter  of  .lohn  W.  Foster,  of  Kv- 
anitvillo.  Indiann.  When  Jame«  (I. 
lUaine  resivrned  his  iv)sition  of  Sec- 
retary of  .St;it<'  under  Tresident  Har- 
rison bei'ause  of  differences  of  opin- 
ion with  his  chief,  it  woa  John  W. 
Foster  who  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  and  when  William  Jennings 
Bryan  resigned  for  like  rea.sons. 
John  W.  Foster's  son-in-law  took  hi.s 
place. 

Mrs.  Lansing's  training  in  diplo- 
matic life  therefore  dates  back  to  the 
time  before  her  marriage  to  the 
young  lawyer  of  Watertown.  New 
York.  While  she  was  still  Mi.ss  Fos- 
ter she  visited  Mexico  and  St.  Peters- 
burg (there  was  no  objection  to  the 
Teutonic  appellation  then)  with  her 
father,  who  was  Minister  to  Mexico 
and  to  Russia.  With  her  husband, 
who  has  been  entrusted  with  a  num- 
ber of  important  missions  abroad. 
Mrs.  Lansing  has  visited  London. 
Paris  and  Berlin,  and  numbers 
among  her  friends  many  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  these  cities. 

During  the  past  winter  it  has  not 
been  exactly  safe  for  any  of  Wash- 
ington's   official    set    to    mingle    too 
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Igniting  ndmiUi  that  he  "married 
into    d  t    it    would    ap- 

pear tJ  '       •  • 

In  H],  uper- 

intcndx  the  entire  management  of 
the  big  houiM?  on  Flightet-nlh  street, 
Mr.H.  I.4inninK  manage*  to  iinatch 
enough  time  oflT  to  attend  to  a  mul- 
titude of  dutien  'ed  with  her 
r  ■  '-  '  --  '^p  in  tn«-  '  (lurch  of  the 
<  where  nhe  and  Mr.  Lan- 
.ling  may  be  found  twice  every  Sun- 
dav — and  also  to  .nut  •  '  ••  work 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A  he  tie 
forced  to  leave  the  .i  n  her 
loss  would  be  greatly  felt,  for  there 
is  hardly  a  member  of  the  Wa.-'hing- 
ton  branch  but  ha-s  been  helped  by 
her  advice  or  tided  over  some  hard 
period  by  her  open  purse. 

President  Wil.son's  phy.<<ician  has 
instructed  him  to  get  away  from 
Washington's  heat  as  much  as  he 
can.  which  means  that  .Secretary' 
Lansing  will  have  to  remain  on  the 
job.  The  Lansing  house  will  there- 
fore be  open  all  summer  and  even.- 
afternoon,  preci.<«ely  at  five  o'clock. 
the  trim  little  electric  coupe  will 
drive  up  to  the  private  entrance  of 
the  State  Department. 

Washington.   D.  C. 


DUST 

BY   LEWIS  WORTHINGTON  SMITH 


Great  swirls  of  dust  beneath  the  rolling  wheels. 

Insensate,  dulling  all  the  wayside  flowers. 
Great  throbbing  clouds  from  which  the  thunder 
peals. 

And  dust  is  stalk  and  leaf  and  petal  showers. 

Deep-hearted  asters  and  chrysanthemums. 

Born  of  the  earth  and  summer's  sun-warmed 
rain. 
Low.  murk\-  vapors  where  the  north  wind  comes. 

And  petals  crisp  to  dust,  glow  sinks  to  stain. 


Dust  of  the  roadside  where  the  armie.-^  :<ied. 

Dust  of  the  fields  where  what  they  were  is  tombed. 
Here  men  with  joy  shall  reap  their  children's  bread 

And  pass  again  to  dust  with  all  the  doomed. 

Dust  that  was  mind  and  thought,  that  grays  the 
hand. 
That  lived  and  felt,  that  yet  may  live  again. 
Mere  grittiness  a  child  can  understand. 
Dust — and  a  something  else.  Who  knows?  What 
then? 
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I  ■  FLOATING  BOTTOM  UP.     SHE   SANK  ALMOST  IMMEDL\TELY 

\nE   BY   AN  ALLIED  AVLA.TOR    FROM   A   HIGHT   OF   SEVERAL 
O   SINKING   TOOK    BUT   FOUR   MINUTES 


Mephita  Americana 

We  have  all  heard  of  how  a  healthy 
pair  of  robins,  a  garter  snake  and  a  few 
troglodyte  toads  will  eat  up  all  the  in- 
sects on  the  farm  if  left  to  themselves 
and  not  unduly  molested.  At  least  such 
tales  we  read  in  the  Country  Life 
magazines.  But  now  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  added  to  the  birds, 
the  reptiles  and  the  Batrachians,  as  the 
farmer's  best  friends  the  good  old 
swishtailed  skunk. 

The  skunk's  specialty  is  army  wonns, 
tho  grubs,  grasshoppers,  May  beetles, 
June  bugs,  cutworms,  crickets,  sphinx 
moths,  potato  beetles  and  tobacco 
worms  are  all  grist  to  his  hopper.  Field 
mice  and  rats  he  also  devours  with  rel- 
ish. If  a  skunk  takes  up  his  abode  near 
a  barn,  he  will  stay  there,  if  undis- 
turbed, until  all  the  rats  are  gone.  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  the  skunk  is  a 
much  maligned  quadruped.  The  belief 
held  in  many  districts,  that  his  bite  pro- 
duces hydrophobia  is  a  pure  slander  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  is  even  claimed  that  only  the 
"occasional"  skunk  learns  to  prey  upon 
poultry.  Most  prefer  an  insect  diet. 

We  know  a  celebrated  biologist  who 
once  caught  a  young  skunk  and  after 
etherizing  it  performed  a  slight  opera- 
tion which  made  it  perfectly  safe  as  a 
house  pet.  When  suddenly  surprized, 
however,  the  wearer  of  the  "Alaska 
sable"  would  assume  an  attitude  and 
go  thru  the  preliminary  motions  that 
instantly   caused   all   strange  men   and 


dogs  in  the  vicinity  to  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat. 

If  only  our  forward-looking  farmers 
would  follow  the  example  of  our  bio- 
logical friend  and  raise  a  few  dena- 
tured skunks,  they  would  enjoy  not 
only  the  best  insecticide  outside  of  a 
drug  store,  but  would  be  certain  that 
no  tramp  would  long  infest  the  yard. 


Saving   Seals 

Jo  Thurber,  "bos'n"  of  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter,  the  "Bear,"  has 
discovered  how  that  very  valuable  ani- 
mal, the  fur-seal,  may  be  conserved. 
The  race  has  been  reduced  from  mil- 
lions to  a  scant  thirty  thousand  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  starvation  of  the 
pups  left  ashore  while  the  grown-ups, 
scouring  the  seas,  are  speared  and  shot 
by  seal-fishers. 

On  board  the  "Bear"  were  several 
helpless  little  seals,  thin  and  scrawny, 
now  and  then  one  of  them  dying  despite 
the  milk  that  was  fed  to  them  each 
day.  In  playing  with  a  favorite  pup, 
which  gnawed  at  his  hands  with  its 
toothless  gums,  Thurber  accidentally 
snapped  a  ligament  found  across  the 
jaws  of  all  young  seals.  A  day  or  two 
later  he  was  amazed  to  find  the  same 
little  pup  devouring  a  fish  that  he  had 
somehow  secured.  The  discovery  caused 
no  little  excitement  aboard.  The  liga- 
ments across  the  mouths  of  the  others 
were  broken,  and  where  the  teeth  had 
not  appeared  the  growth  was  hastened 
by  rubbing  the  jaws  and  forcing  back 
the  flesh  of  the  gums.  These  youngsters 


followed    the    example    of    the    first    in 
eating  fish  that  was  offered  them. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  seals  so 
"weaned"  were  shipped  to  the  Fisheries 
Bureau.  Bos'n  Thurber's  discovery  may 
save  the  lives  of  thousands  every  year. 
But  the  revenue  cutter  crews  will  have 
to  seek  out  each  deserted  seal,  break 
the    ligament   and   help    its   teething. 


Philippine  Scarecrows 

An  American  who  has  resided  in  the 
Philippines  tells  of  a  novel  contrivance 
in  use  in  those  islands  for  frightening 
birds  off  the  rice-fields.  In  a  corner  of 
each  rice-field  there  may  be  seen  a  lit- 
tle house.  Over  the  field  is  strung  a 
network  of  bejuco,  or  Indian  cane, 
much  the  same  as  that  of  twine  strung 
over  our  cornfields  at  home.  But  the 
Igorrote  "goes  us  one  better."  He  puts 
his  child  up  in  the  little  house  in  the 
comer  and  keeps  him  pulling  at  a  strip 
of  bejuco,  which  connects  with  those  in 
the  field  and  keeps  them  all  in  motion. 
It  is  a  venturesome  crow  that  is  going 
to  fly  into  that  arrangement. 

In  some  places  the  network  is  kept  in 
motion  by  another  ingenious  contriv- 
ance. Under  a  little  waterfall  a  block 
of  wood  is  suspended.  The  block  is  so 
shaped  that  the  water,  on  striking  it, 
drives  it  out  away  from  the  fall  and. 
of  course,  down,  because  of  the  weight 
of  the  water  striking  it.  This  pulls  the 
string  connected  with  the  network  over 
the  field.  Then,  of  course,  the  block 
is,  by  the  reaction,  pulled  up  again  to 
its  former  level  and  swung  back  into 
the  waterfall,  and  so  on,  indefinitely. 


Cotton  Seed 

There  was  a  time,  not  a  great  many 
years  ago,  when  the  seed  taken  from 
cotton  fiber  lay  in  great  heaps  around 
the  gins,  and  was  worth  no  more  than 
the  sawdust  that  accumulates  in  saw- 
mills. But  now  the  seeJ  harvested  fn.>m 
our  cotton  fields  in  one  year  is  worth 
$136,000,000.  To  this  great  sum  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  has  grown 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  $20,- 
000.000.    After    the   oil    has    '  ex- 

tracted from  the  seed,  the  ca  ^h 

survi\es  ci'ushing  and  pressing  is  ser\- 
iceable  as  food  for  catt'  '"'^  '  •  h!- 
uct  once  iifnored,  or  ri .  ii- 

sance.  has  increased  our  exi»ort3  k'V 
many  millions  of  dollars.  We  sold  $i'-.- 
000,000  worth  of  the  oil  and  cake  l'» 
forei^,'ii  buyers  in  11>13. 

The  retluction  of  our  ''-'•..,.•„  v^^iooi 
to  $'-':>, 00l>. 000  m   1914  c.i  v 
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The  Home  Hamper 

■  \  !  of  ((I'ttir^tr  Ih 

f«r  ..        farm    pr--'  < 

Fullcrton,    who    runs    a 
pany'd  ■  al  fan: 


-     B. 

rom- 


a  <rat«  \n>'  '  «jikrta, 

which  arc  :  f  veir«- 

tahlcM  an«l  fruit  in  seaaon  and  exprcst 
fiirivt   to  mmtumem  at   a  of  one 

•  lollar  and  a  half,  tran*]'  -i  paid. 

The   contcntji   of   home   hampers   are 


Magnetic   Contraction  and   Expan- 


Where  People  Are  the  Richest 

Americans  are  the  richest  people  in 
the  world.  This  was  probably  true  be- 
fore the  war  and  is  certainly  true  now 
since  the  richest  countries  of  Europe 
are  destroying:  property  even  more  rap- 
idly than  lives.  Various  estimates  be- 
fore the  war  credited  the  average 
Englishman  with  $1500  to  $1700  and 
the  Frenchman  with  some  ?1400.  Bel- 
gium was  a  close  third  and  Germany, 


The  UKTicultiiriil   und   mining'  ?'tat«i  of     I  onjf  1  ed  the   ■ 

the  Northwf.st  nu.nopolizc  the  top  plac*?*  idiui.  In  subsUnce  the  home  hamper  ia 
if  wo  oxcludi*  the*  Dintrict  of  Columbia.  .     .^   .  . 

which  i.t  nuppnrtfd  by  all  the  sttatcs. 
In  .such  .Htntes  a.s  Iowa  and  North  Da- 
kota the  di.stribution  of  proporty  is 
more  even   than   in   New   York. 

The   ^rain    in    the   last   ten   years   has  ,^    „_...     ,^   ^,^ 

been  tremcntioii.s  in  the  United  States  jrathered  early  in  the  mominic.  washed, 
as  a  whole.  In  l'»04  the  averajje  wealth  packed  in  paraffin  paper  and  exprvst  io 
per  capita    for  the  country   was   tl'MH.     time  to   reach   consiRTiees   for   prvpara- 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  tion  for  dinner  the  same  day.  Only  per- 
accurate  valuation  of  real  and  personal  feet  produce  is  shipped  and  it  reuins 
property,  but  probably  the  fiK-ures  are  it.s  fresh-from-the-jrarden  condition. 
relatively  correct  at  least.  The  average  The  hamper  is  a  carefully  assorted 
lowan.  then,  man,  woman  or  child,  is  .sample  packajre  of  the  farm's  contriba- 
twice  as  well  off  as  a  Rhode  Islander  tion  to  the  table.  After  payinf?  expreaa 
and  the  latter  twice  as  well  off  as  ♦he  anywhere  on  Lonjf  I.sland.  or  to  Brook- 
North  Carolinian.  lyn  or  ManhatUn,  Mr.   Fullerton  finds 

that   at  the  price  quoted  he  has  a   net 

[iriifit  of  ninety-eight  cents  from  each 

sion  of  Metals  hamper,  while  the  same  produce  con- 

„,         ,  -        ,  ,  signed  to  a  commission  merchant  would 

The    change    of    v-olume    of    various     net  him  from  four  to  eight  cents.  The 
metals  under  the  influence  of  magnet-     same  vegetables  and  fruit  in  a  city  mar- 
ism.  called  by  some  writers  "magneto-     ket  would  cost  them  from  seventy  cenU 
striction.      has    been    carefully    investi-     to  three  dollars  more 
gated  by  the  Jap- 
anese    physicists, 
N  a  ga  o  ko     and 
Honda,    of   the 
Tokyo   College   o: 
Science. 

The  results  of 
their  investiga- 
tion are  curious, 
for  the  effect  of 
the  magnetization 
is  not  uniform. 
Steel,  iron  and 
nickel  expand, 
while  cobalt  cim- 
tracts.  Divers 
other  magnetic 
phenomena  have 
been  studied  at 
Tokyo  by  Japa- 
nese investiga- 
tors, and  there 
is  a  very  pro- 
nounced    acti%*itv 


MCE    FRESH    VEGETABLES   HERE 
Samples    of   the    farm's    best    prc>duce   shipped   direct    to   the   'rwmuHtrr 


PEACE    WITH     HONOR    AND 
WITHOUT    DANGER 

The  horrors  of  the  Balkans  did  not 
stay,  but  seemed  rather  to  whet  the  ap- 
petite for  war  in  Europe.  The  wildfire 
now  covers  the  continent  and  no  man 
can    prophesy    when    it    will    cease,    or 
how  far  it   may   extend.   The  constant 
agitation     in     America     for     adequate 
armament  for  defense  is  wider  spread 
and    more    earnest    than    ever    before. 
The  papers  are  full  of  it,  and  volume 
after  volume  is  coming  from  the  press. 
The  question  of  national  security  is  al- 
ways   and    very    properly    a    supreme 
one,    for    it    may    be    that    of    life    or 
death.  Invasion  has  become  a  field  for 
fiction,    indeed    there    are    now    several 
serials  in  our  magazines  depicting  pos- 
sible   wars    on    American    soil    and    in 
American    air    and    waters.    Are     We 
Ready?  is  the  title  of  a  book  describing 
an    invasion    in    which,    after    a    naval 
battle,  the  enemy  lands  near  New  Lon- 
don, and  soon  captures  New  York  and 
Boston.   The   author  says  that  experts 
confirm  the  story  as  entirely  possible. 
Another,    a    magazine    story,    in    book 
form,  is  America  Fallen.  In  it  Germany 
turns  on  us  after  peace  is  reached  in 
Europe  to  punish  us  for  non-neutrality 
and  to  redeem  her  own  fortunes;  Eng- 
land   remains    neutral    because   we   did 
not  join  the  Allies;  Germany's  navy  is 
intact    and    far    surpasses    our    ready 
fleet;    our    indemnity    reaches    billions, 
let   alone  our  losses.    It    is   a   well-con- 
structed  storj'   but   rather   boldly   sen- 
sational.    When,     last     summer,     with 
hardly  a   week's  warning,  several  mil- 
lions of  fully  equipped  soldiers  stood  in 
battle  line  and  other  millions  were  at 
hand,  the   United   States  had  a  mobile 
army  of  not  more  than  31,000  men  and 
officers    on    its    soil  I    Mr.    Van    Zile    in 
The  Game  of  Empires  has  reviewed  the 
rushing  incidents  of  the  European  war 
with  all  the  verve  of  a  field  correspond- 
ent,   bringing    their    warnings    to    our 
very  door.   It  is  noteworthy  that   in  all 
these   books  on   our  military   condition 
the  talk  is  of  defense,  no  notion  of  a 
war  of  aggression  seems  to  be  abroad, 
it    is    rather    that    of   I'eace    hiKurance, 
under    which    title    Professor    Stockton 
hail  in  a  business  way   worked  out  the 
problem  of  expense  and  considered  also 
the  problems  of  morality,  the  effect  on 
the  character  of  the  people  and  soldiers, 
as   well   as   the   .supposed   ()p|)osition   of 
labor.  He  does  not  deal  with  graft.  This 
shameful    feature    is    touched    on,    and 
also   the  conflict   of  Hectionw  and   inter- 
estH,  in  Stuttiliii.  a  serieH  of  live  Wash- 
ington   dialogs,    lucking   fini.sh    but    not 
lacking     HUggestion.     Two     brief     and 
meaty  HummarieM  of  the  situation,  both 
drawn  from  history  by   well  known  stu 
dentH  of  war  and  internalioiml  relatione 
■hotild    be    noted:    Armn   mul   titf    Hurt-, 
by    K.    M.    JohnHton,    anti    The    I'reitrnt 
Military      Situatiun      uf      the      Vnittil 
SliihH.    by   Generui   (Jrenne.   Thn   latter 
by  itM  direcliieMM  Im  very  udiiiirablu,  the 
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former,  with  more  groundwork,  is 
stronger.  Hudson  Maxim,  inventor  and 
maker  of  implements  of  war  and  peace, 
writes  with  intensity  and  with  a  de- 
tailed practical  knowledge  that  has 
forced  him  to  choose  the  title,  De- 
fenseless America,  for  a  significant 
book  showing  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ence of  war.  It  is  because  war  has  be- 
come clearly  and  completely  recognized 
as  a  science,  a  science  absorbing  to  its 
purpose  many  other  sciences,  that 
preparation,  in  the  most  inclusive  sense, 
of  material  and  training  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  our  trust  and 
responsibilities  is  now  agitated.  The 
American  Navy  has  always  served  the 
countrj'  well  and  nobly  and  we  are 
proud  that  it  furnishes  such  a  record 
as  Rear  Admiral  Chadwick  gives  us. 
Indispensable  and  gallant  as  it  is,  we 
are  often  told  that  our  navy  has  such 
a  wide  duty  of  defense  that  it  could  not 
safely  bear  the  tests  that  might  now  be 
given  it  by  any  one  of  three  existing 
navies.  Neither  is  it  equipped  for  mod- 
ern warfare  and  defense.  R.  W.  Nee- 
ser's  Our  Navy  and  the  Next  War  is 
a  serious  and  calm  facing  of  present 
conditions,  the  most  serious  because  the 
most  broadly  informing  of  all  the  books 
here  noted.  It  is  a  statesman-like  sum- 
ming up  after  all  the  evidence  is  in. 
Congressmen  should  read  it. 

Are  We  Ready  f  by  H.  D.  Wheeler.  H.^'uh- 
ton,  Mifflin  Co.  $1.50.  The  Game  of  Empires. 
by  E.  S.  Van  Zile.  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
$1.25.  Peace  tn.iurance,  by  Richard  Stockton, 
Jr.  A.  C.  McClurn  &  Co.  $1.  StulntUi.  a 
Nightmare  and  an  Awakening.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.  $1.  ArmK  and  the  Race,  by  R.  M 
Johnston.  The  Century  Co.  $1.  The  Present 
Military  Situation  in  the  I'nited  States,  by 
Major  General  Francis  Vinton  Greene.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  75  cents.  Defenseless  .America. 
by  Hud.son  Ma.xim.  Hearst's  International  Li- 
brary Co.  $2.  The  .American  Navy,  by  Rear 
Admiral  French  K.  Chadwick.  Doubleday,  Page 
A  Co.  60  cents.  Our  Navy  and  the  Nejtt  War. 
'  V  Robert  W.  Neeser.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1. 

OFFICIAL    FFFICIENCY 

We  have  made  a  marked  advance  in 
recent  years,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  whereas  formerly  we  all  af- 
fected to  be  shocked  by  the  exposures 
of  mismanagement  in  public  institu- 
tions and  then  dent)unced  the  exposers 
as  muckrakers,  at  the  present  time  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  things  are  not 
(|uite  perfect  and  hire  experts  to  meas- 
ure the  mismanagement  as  accurately  as 
possible  with  a  view  to  reducing  it  to 
a  minimum.  But  the  .Annual  Report  of 
the  New  York  Department  of  Etficiency 
and  Economy  is  more  than  a  record  of 
defects.  There  is  a  large  mass  of  ma 
terial  describing  objectively  and  inter 
estingly  the  organizatitm  of  the  Btate 
in»titutioi\s  for  the  care  of  the  insane, 
deliiuiuent  and  criminal,  with  suggea 
tions  for  improvement  along  Huch  lines 
an  accounting,  economy  in  use  of  rtva 
terial,  eijuiptnenl  and  nervice,  the  tvvA 
ing  of  inmate.s,  repair,  etc  There  are 
aUo  commendutitMiH  of  the  di-itmctively 
goiiil  ftitttureM  in  the  orgunt^atiun  or 
inunugenient    of    the    litiititutiuna     each 


institution  having  apparently  some  such 
feature,  and  each  being  also  in  a  posi- 
tion to  learn  from  the  others.  One  gets 
the  impression  that  the  people  in  charge 
of  this  work  know  enough  to  be  critical 
without  being  captious  or  vindictive. 

.4nnua{  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  Pept.  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy.   N.   Y.   State   Senate.   Document 

37.   1915. 

HANDBOOKS   FOR   HOLISATS 

Mother's  Day,  by  Susan  Tracy  Rice,  is 
the  latest  of  the  useful  American  Holiday 
Series  edited  by  Robert  Haven  Schauffler. 
Including  Arbor  and  Flag  days  as  well  as 
the  older  festivals,  these  books,  containing 
historical  introductions,  excellent  selections 
in  prose  and  verse  from  a  wide  range  of 
writers  and  suggestive  programs,  are  in- 
valuable to  all  who  have  to  do  with  plan- 
ning holiday  celebrations. 

Moffat.    Yard.    $r; 

ROAMING    O'ER    THE    RANCH 

If  you're  weary  of  the  war  in  Kurope 
and  want  to  get  interested  in  some  Made- 
in-America  scrapping,  open  E.  M.  Bower's 
new  book.  The  Flying  V's  Last  Stand,  and 
you'll  find  yourself  in  the  ranch-country  of 
Montana.  Besides  all  the  old  characters, 
such  as  Chip.  Pink  and  the  Little  Doctor, 
there  is  a  gang  of  claim-jumping  school 
teachers,  who  keep  things  moving  fast.  It's 
a   typical   Flying-U   tale. 

Boston  :    Little.    Brown.    SLS^. 

REMINISCENCE 

There  are  not  enough  books  like  Mem- 
ories and  Musings,  by  John  Widdiivmbe. 
canon  emeritus  of  Bloemfontein  in  South 
Alrica.  With  a  faculty  for  tinding  whim- 
sicality in  the  commonplace,  with  a  strong 
but  tolerant  religious  conviction,  with  sa- 
pient ctimments  on  the  Loudon  of  the  fifties 
and  the  veldt-life  of  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury, perhaps  the  book's  first  charm  lies  in 
the  author's  unconsciously  revealed  person- 
ality. 

Duiton.   S4. 

LUCK  I 

Is  success  due  to  luck'?  The  anouvmoiis 
author  of  Getting  n  Wrong  Start  draws 
such  a  moral.  Legal  ilerelict  of  the  old 
Southwest,  fatteuer  on  the  l>.'-"'  ''was  of 
Kansas,  drifting,  uutraiued  }<■  '    and. 

at  last,  maker  of  best  seller^,  in>  ..u-  has 
been  a  progress — so  he  says — from  many 
unlucky  premises  to  one  lucky  o  ■  '  ■  !i. 
Those  who  read  his  biography, 
will  give  credit  rather  to  the  "satiu  wim-h 
he  treats  lightly   thuu  to  I>ame   Furtuue. 

MikcniilUn.    II. 
GENERAL    GRANT 

The  lust  decade  has  bi  v 

l>iographies   of  (.Mvil    War  ;•- 

haps  uo  more  judicial,  di-  t 

(■rant    has    been    among    t; %■< 

thau    that    by    t'raukliu    Speucer    ' 

His  I'lyaata  S.  (I'ra/U,  the  tw-nti.  ,:• 

in    the    Auiericau   I'ri.si^    I 

biuett  an  ii "••'    '-•■.'»■  '-• 

with  an  >-  ^ 

Hid  brief  ^.4..iii..ii  ,    .-i   n.. 

teristii'M    of    the   great    g«i  ■*- 

l>i'<-ial    I'Kiiiineiidatiou. 

i'hilulrUthla      Jm.-uW.    •!  iA 
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A   l'i;iSt)N  'I  1 1  AT  MAKKS  MEN 

IIV  M.  I  iI.N  SCIIl 
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INc;  siN«;  I-  I.  I.  ..1 

fort*  Wiirdrii  Oiilxiniif  rmiin  up 
\\vrv  ov«<r>  thinir  wiih  ilniit*  to  rrunh 
tin.  Now  with  thi«  Mtitital  NN'rlfiin* 
I.CHKIK*.  It  In  )un(  tli«  ttppoMltr.  \\v 
hMVf  jrn'ulor  privilryi'h.  irrt*Mti«r  UW- 
(M'i>,  ami  liiiMutiii'  lii'atniiMit  Ui*Nult  : 
Wo  havt'  ii'l'nnn  iii'«t«>a<l  of  rrv«Miu««; 
loyulty  iiiNtt*ail  of  huto;  hope  liiNtcnd 
of  divMpair." 

It  was  SiUK'  SiMtf  No  XM  iWrjItlM 
HprakiiiK  u  Hiini,  litrht-hair«*4l  follow 
hardly  out  of  hiN  'Iimmi.s.  IIo  wun  Hoiit- 
(mI  oil  a  ricki'ty  old  fonco  in  thi<  prin- 
on  yard,  trIliiiK  dh*  al)out  llu'  now 
Sinir  Sintr.  Mark  of  um  litonicd  the 
UiUiiit  roll  liltK'k.  with  its  ^riiin  array 
of  tiors.  In  front  was  tho  Hudson,  its 
oily  surfaro  shiniiin'nn>r  in  tin-  dim 
litrht. 

"I  toll  Non."  I'ontiiuu'ti  tho  yoiinjr 
pri.stmor.  "Tom  ()sl»t)rno  has  tho 
rijrht  itioa.  ami  ho's  oarryiiiK  it  (»ut 
wondorfully.  Mo  i.s  making  tho  stato 
prison  what  it  on>rht  to  l)o  it  placo 
not  for  tho  supprossion  »>f  all  that  Is 
human  in  us.  but  a  plaoe  for  tho  mak- 
ing of  >r«>od  citizens  to  jro  hark  to 
siH'iety. 

"Under  the  old  system,  if  you 
weren't  a  criminal  when  you  entered 
Sinjr  Sin^r.  thoy  made  one  of  you  be- 
t"ore  \  ou  wont  out.  Now  it's  just  re- 
versed. If  tliore's  anythinjr  wron>r 
with  you  when  you  come  in.  they 
take  it  out  of  you  before  you  leave. 
And  they  do  it.  not  by  brute  force, 
but  by  fair  play  and  common  sense." 

In  those  words  my  convict-friend 
sunuued  up  the  whole  chan>ro  that 
has  come  over  Sing  Sin)r  within  the 
last  few  months.  "Chanjfe"  is  put- 
ting: it  mildly.  Rather  it  is  a  revolu- 
tion—a  complete  overturninir  of  the 
accepted  principles  of  penolojry.  Sing 
Sing  toilay  is  as  diflferent  from  Sing 
Sing  three  years  :igo  as  the  Ameri- 
can Government  is  from  the  Russian. 
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a.H  "impossililo"  ban  nctunlly  \>evx\ 
arhiovod:  Sing  Sinjf  i»  run  on  the 
honor  Mystom.  It  is  no  longer  a 
viigue  dream  or  a  fanciful  experi- 
ment. It  has  boon  in  actual  operation, 
day  in,  .da>  out.  ever  .ninco  Warden 
Osborne  took  charffo  of  I^ing  Sing 
last  Uecembor 

I  spent  a  ilay  at  Sing  Sing  and 
went  over  every  inch  of  the  in.ntitu- 
tion,  inside  and  out.  and  I  can  count 
on  one  hand  all  the  guards  and  keep- 
ers I  saw  during  my  entire  visit.  The 
few  keopor.>i  that  I  did  notice  were 
lounging  around,  with  nothing  in 
particular  to  do.  I  saw  fifteen  hun- 
dred convicts  eating  in  the  mess-hall, 
with  not  a  single  guard  in  sight.  I 
saw  about  ten  of  the  prison  shops 
run  and  directed  solely  by  the  con- 
victs, with  not  a  single  "arm  of  the 
law"  to  watch  over  them.  I  saw  the 
prisoners  playing  ball  during  the 
recreation  hour  with  perfect  free- 
dom. I  saw  the  Prison  Band  a.ssem- 
bled  in  its  own  room  for  rehearsal, 
with  no  one  else  there  but  convicts 
and  myself.  I  saw  the  prisoners  hold 
a   session   of  their  own  court,  with 
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me  to  the  warden')*  ottirc.  until  *,hc 
moment  when  tho  principal  keeper 
!ocke<l  tho  heavy  gate  vla  I  jilipt  out 
of  the  prison. 

Mr.  Osborne  gave  me  a  •  '•••;- 

come  and  said  that  ho  ••■  •  ?: 

the  day's  work"  by  ha 
around  the  prinon  by  one  of  the  con- 
victs (m  the  TV'  ■    '  ittee  of 
the  M.  W.  L.   1;  ndji  my 
light-haired  young  convict-friend  ar- 
rived in  the  warden's  office.  He  waji 
attired  in  a  mrxleat  gray  uniform — 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  a  subway 
special   policeman.   On   his  coat  wms 
the  M.  W.  L.  button.  :  > 
green  and  white,  togt-:..   .               ...•.• 

.sergeant-at-arms'  badge.  We  walked 
out  into  the  prison  yard,  along  the 
mist-covered  Hudson,  and  over  to- 
ward the  mess  hall.  My  guide  began 
to  explain  the  new  organization  of 
the  pr:.--oners. 

"There  are   1700  inmate-   ;<t   *>ing 
Sing  now.  They  are  all  r  -  of 


^  Brotrn  Brothers 

TRISON    MUSICI.A.N3.    PRISON    •■ROOTERS.      PRISON    B.\SEBALL 
The   crowd  of   men   gathered  to   watch   their   pals   play  ball,   and   fir*:    to    listen   to   a   band   composed   of   their   own   as.->;..i:«:^. 
the  conventional  prison   regime.  The  honor  system  and  careful   organization  have  made  it  possible 
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©  Brown  Brothers 

BUT   THE    CELLS   ARE    STILL   THERE 

These  abominable  holes   have  been  cleaned  and  painted,  but  they 

are  still   viciously   unfit   for  habitation.   The  complete  destruction 

of  Sing  Sing  is  urged  by  Warden  Osborne 

the  Mutual  Welfare  League,  which  is- 
the  democratic,  self-governing  body 
of  the  prison.  All  the  prisoners,  ex- 
cept the  invalids  and  cripples,  are 
assigned  by  companies  to  some  work- 
shop or  other.  Each  of  these  com- 
panies elects  a  delegate  by  secret 
ballot.  The  delegates  form  the  board 
of  delegates,  which  in  turn  elects  the 
executive  board  of  five.  This  board 
is  practically  the  responsible  govern- 
ing body.  Its  members  meet  every 
night  in  the  offices  of  the  Mutual 
Welfare  League  to  discuss  plans,  re- 
ceive sugge.stions  and  to  issue  orders. 
The  executive  board  appoints  the  five 
convict  judges  for  each  month's  trial 
session.  It  also  appoints  the  educa- 
tional committee,  the  reception  com- 
mittees to  handle  visitors,  and  so  on 
down  the  list. 

"Any  member  of  the  league  may 
press  charges  against  any  other 
member  for  theft,  violation  of  the 
rules,  or  anything  else  that  he  thinks 
i.s  wrong.  These  charges  are  brought 
up  in  the  court,  which  meets  every 
day  in  the  cha|)el  t'rntii  four  to  five; 
testimony  is  taken,  the  accused  is  put 
on  trial,  witn«'sses  appear,  the  judgt's 
cross-cxamiiu',  an<l  then  pass  sen- 
tence. When  a  man  is  found  guilty 
he  is  usually  Muspcrided  from  thf 
league  for  a  f»'W  days.  This  is  a 
pr»*lly  liravy  piitiishmeiit.  for  it  de- 
prives hi  til  of  many  cherished  priv- 
ileges." 

Hy  this  litne  w»'  had  reached  the 
rriesM   hull.    l''iftmMi   hundred   men   of 


all  ages,  creeds  and  na- 
tionalities filled  the  large 
hall.  They  were  seated 
at  long,  bare  tables,  eat- 
ing Boston  baked  beans 
and  drinking  hot  coffee. 
Not  a  guard  or  keeper 
was  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
A  few  convicts  did  the 
serving.  All  was  laugh- 
ter, fun  and  unsupprest 
conversation.  Every- 
thing  seemed  thoroly  hu- 
man. I  saw  none  of  the 
resentful,  hateful,  de- 
prest  faces  that  one 
usually  associates  with 
criminals.  The  prisoners 
here  did  not  look  awed 
or  strange,  or  fearfully 
silent.  Instead,  they  re- 
acted spontaneously  and 
normally  to  everything 
that  was  going  on. 

My  guide  explained : 
"How  could  you  expect 
good  character  from  a 
prisoner  when  armed 
guards,  with  guns  or 
bludgeons,  stood  over 
him  every  second  of  the 
day,  wherever  he  went? 
Under  the  old  system  the 
mess  hall  was  a  scene  of  riot  and  dis- 
order, of  hatred  and  distrust.  Every- 


thing was  hard  rubbing  against  the 
grain.  There  were  hawk-eyed  spies 
and  sneaky  stool-pigeons.  Naturally, 
the  prisoners  were  always  looking  for 
a  chance  to  'get  back'  at  the  keepers. 
With  that  sort  of  feeling  you  could 
never  get  reform  or  betterment." 

Now  under  the  honor  system,  dis- 
cipline and  order  are  perfect.  By  a 
simple  plan,  the  convicts'  elected 
leaders  take  charge  of  everything  in 
the  mess  hall.  The  end  man  in  every 
third  or  fourth  row  is  the  leader  of 
his  company.  As  soon  as  the  men  in 
his  rows  finish  eating,  the  leader  or 
delegate  walks  out  into  the  central 
aisle  and  gives  the  men  the  signal  to 
rise.  At  another  signal  they  face 
around  and,  following  their  leader, 
without  guards  of  any  sort,  they 
quietly  march  out  of  the  mess  hall. 

We  went  out  into  the  open  yard, 
where  the  boys  were  enjoying  their 
ten-minute  rest  period  after  lunch — 
one  of  the  privileges  of  the  M.  W.  L. 
Most  of  the  prisoners  were  neatly 
drest  in  gray  flannel  shirts  and  gray 
trousers.  Others  wore  sweaters,  and 
a  few  even  had  linen  collars  and 
bright-colored  ties.  Singly  and  in 
groups  the  boys  stood  around  the 
court-yard,  smoking  cigarets.  con- 
versing, arguing,  reading,  playing 
ball,  and  what  not.  Some  were 
crouched  down  playing  checkers. 
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TH  K     I  N  D 


OthtirN  iiHM'iMv  wtilktMl  ii|i  unit  iIdwm, 
litokliitr    ftiiully   owr   thi*  vrmt    r«Ml 

lirl.k   wall.  whi.  >  ,    '       "    '  ' 

»r«i»»f»h  with  mil   ■ 

whiM'ti  thoNti  iMiyit'  thoiiirhtN  Iny.  With 
nil  th«<  in'Miin  roforrn  lii  thr*  wurlil, 
thi*  t'«*ll  IxkiH  nri<  ntlll  it  trrnlilr  fnini 
nf  |Miiiiihin«<nt.  Hut  tho  lU'W  npint 
(tf  ri^Hponftiliility  within  thr  wiiIIh 
WMN  HtrikiiiKly  Mhiiwii  whiM)  ii<>t  Utu^r 
tt|r<>.  f«»r  the  !\r«t  timr  .••inrt*  Wanli'ii 
OHhoriH*  took  chariro  of  Sinir  Sinir,  n 
fonvirt  I'.HcaiMMJ  fn»m  th«'  priHoii.  Im- 
uuMlintrly  thr  tithrr  HiOO  odd  tm'ni 
hrrs  of  tht<  Mutual  Wrlfarr  l.raKUr 
|m?«M(«d  rrMolutioiiH  ofTrrintr  a  rruard 
for  thr  prisoiirr'.M  rrtuni  and  viK'or 
ously  I'ondriniuii^  his  lirntch  of  hon 
or  and  loyalty.  'I'his  is  pnu'tioally  an 
unprtHodrntrd  thinK  in  prison  hin- 
tory. 

Thr  trn  inimiti's  wrii'  up.  A  shrill 
iMiK'lr  call  pirnrd  thr  air.  nm\  the 
lurn  liiird  up  a«"i'ordii\jj  to  thrir  roni- 
panirs  and  !nj»n-hrd  olT  to  thr  shops 
to  lirjrin  thr  aftrrn(M)n's  work.  Thry 
were  still  led  l»y  thrir  own  frllow- 
oojjvirts. 

\Vr  turnrd  now  lowanl  thr  rrll 
block,  the  most  outstanding  buildinjr 
on  thr  jrrounds.  It  was  built  rijrhty 
years  a^ro  as  a  plarr  for  thr  wrrakinj; 
of  vonni'anrr  up«Mi  thr  statr's  con- 
victs. Certainly,  the  men  who  set  out 
to  make  it  that  achirvrd  thrir  pur- 
post^ -and  a  littlr  niorr  brsidrs.  F'or 
of  all  thr  horror-comprllinjr  thinjfs 
to  be  seen  in  any  of  our  state  institu- 
tions none  is  worse  than  thr  ordinary 
cell  in  Sinp  Sinp. 

It  is  a  wretchedly  small  afTair,  to 
be  exact,  srvrn  frrt  lonp.  about  seven 
feet  hiph  and  three  and  a  quar- 
ter feet  wide.  It  looks  more  like  a 
pijreon-hole  cut  into  the  stone  wall 
than  anythiiijr  rise.  Some  of  these 
holes  have  one  cot ;  many  others  have 
two — upper  and  lower  berth.  The 
block  consists  of  six  rows  of  jral- 
leries.  with  two  hundred  cells  on 
each,  making  a  total  of  1200  cells. 
Since  there  are  1700  prisoners,  the 
extra  ones  must  be  accommodated  by 
doubling  up. 

When  you  sit  on  the  cot.  which  is 
up  against  the  wall,  your  knees  all 
but  touch  the  other  wall.  But  you 
can't  sit  on  the  lower  cot  unless  you 
fold  the  upper  one  against  the  wall. 
The  cots  have  miserable  apologies  for 
mattresses,  no  linen,  scant  covering, 
and  bare  pillows.  The  only  other 
thing  in  the  cell  is  the  bucket,  a  relic 
of  the  times  of  insanitation.  And  of 
course  the  cells  are  dismally  dark — 
pitch  black  some  of  them.  A  little 
light  filters  thru  the  grating  of  the 
steel  gate,  as  well  as  a  little  air.  very 
little.  The  main  ventilation,  so-called, 
is  supposed  to  come  from  an  opening 
in  the  back  of  the  cell.  This  opening 
is  about  the  size  of  a  big  man's  fist  I 

The  prison  is  built  on  filled-in  land. 
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The  purchasing  test  of  big 
business  demands  the  Royal 

Big  business  demands  dollars-and-cents  value  in  a  type- 
writer and  in  the  work  it  does. 

Big  business  chooses  the  Royal— chooses  it  on  a  result-cost, 
actual-value  basis — chooses  it  because  it  produces  better 
work  and  more  of  it  and  keeps  on  producing  it  longer. 

Big  business  chooses  the  Royal  because  it  ends  the  two 
great  evils  of  the  typewriter  business — excessive  repairs 
and  "  trading-  out." 

The  man  who  needs  but  one  typewriter  chooses  the  Royal 
for  exactly  the  same  sound,  sensible,  protitable  reasons. 

Get  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal.  Telephone  or  write  our 
nearest  branch  or  agency.  A  demonstration  puts  you 
under  no  obligation.  We  are  glad  to  let  the  Royal  prove 
itself  and  sell  itself  to  you. 


Write  today  for  these  free 
booklets 

"Better     Service"     and     "One     Problem 
Solved"  tell  lunv  to  cut  the  cost  of  t>  pe 
written    letters — save    operators'    time- 
yiVe    your    correspondence    "class."       A 
postal  brings  them  now. 


Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

204   Royal    TypewritiT  HuildiiiK.  MA  IJroad\Mi>,   Now    ^  urk  C-ity 
Branchea  and  Agencies  the    World  Over 
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so  that  the  cells  are  naturally  dainp. 
On  some  days,  my  friend  told  me,  you 
can  rub  your  hand  against  the  cell-wall 
and  find  it  soaking  wet  from  the  mois- 
ture. In  summer  the  cells  are  bad 
enough,  but  in  the  winter  they  are 
really  intolerable,  I  was  told,  owing  to 
the  dampness  and  the  extreme  cold. 
There  is  always  a  bad  draft  and  verj' 
little  heat  gets  up  to  the  cells  at  that. 

No  wonder  "Tom"  Osborne  (as  many 
of  the  inmates  call  the  warden)  de- 
clared that  Sing  Sing  is  unfit  for  pigs. 
Adjectives  like  "abominable"  and  "in- 
human" tell  the  story  faintly.  I  can  find 
no  words  to  describe  these  cells.  One 
minute  in  the  cell  block  is  more  power- 
ful than  a  volume  of  vivid  description. 
Some  of  the  convicts  trj-  to  improve 
the  cells  a  bit.  Many  of  them  decorate 
the  walls  with  pictures  and  banners.  I 
noticed  not  a  few  college  pennants  as 
I  walked  down  the  cell  tier  and  peered 
thru  the  grating  of  the  heavy  doors. 

The  real  significance  of  these  horri- 
ble cells  in  the  New  Sing  Sing  is  this: 
Ip  spite  of  all  the  honor  system  and 
self-government,  in  spite  of  all  the 
privileges  of  the  M.  W.  L.  the  state 
prison  up  at  Ossining  is  still  the  black- 
est blot  on  New  York's  records. 

This  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  per- 
sons who  assert  that  Warden  Osborne 
is  a  sentimentalist  who  is  making  the 
prison  an  inviting  place  for  criminals. 
When  I  told  my  friend  that  some  per- 
sons were  speaking  thus,  he  gave  me  a 
brief  answer: 

"I'll  change  places  with  any  one  out- 
side, at  any  time." 

.Veic    York  City 


PEBBLES 

Love-sick  Youth — Miss  N'iolet.  wvm't  you 
please  marry  me.  or  play  tenuis  with  me. 
or  .something? — Life. 

When   a   man   celebrates   his   lurthvlay    he 
doesn't  take  a  day  off.  When  a  woman  cele- 
l>rates  her  birthday  she  takes  a  year  off 
her    aKe.--/''x. 

Visitor  ( hungry  > — -\n'l  Mt  what  time  do 
Mill  have  ditiuer,  i 

Terrible    Hoy-    .^  gitoe. 

Sew  York   Times. 

"Oladys  Fnigley   was  marrieil  this  mi«rii 
iug." 

"Who's   the  hu|.i 

■    llfT  father  !"  <  Unit. 
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N'iMirly  «>v«>r.v  liirnc  ixIIi'ki'  (>ni|>li<yN  n 
KvniiiMsiiiin  iiistrurti>r.  <>r  iiliysinil  tniininK 
ilir«"«'t<>r,  wlm  is  siiii|)<isi><l  to  In-  i|iinlilii'i| 
us  a  ilioticiiiii.  Itiit  ii  •>iit  li  :iti  ntKciul  is  not 
nvailiililr.  si'iiil  IIS  II  ihiily  iidmiii  of  nii'iils 
mill  Ix'twiM'i)  iiii'iil  liiti's  iiiiJiilKi'il  ill  l>y  your 
son  or  ilaiiKlili'i'.  iiiul  \\i*  will  liitiKiiosf  it  in 
tli<<s«<  i-«>liinins  when  siijiii-  |n'nnits.  Lewis 
n.  Allyn  of  Wt'sMit'lii.  Miissncluisi'tts,  lins 
iloiif  iiioniM<r  work  iiloiij;  tliis  lini'  li«' 
iiiiKht  suKKi'"!  a  (uiMiration  of  valiii'.  l>r. 
UoRiT  I.  !.«>i\  profi'ssor  of  hyKi<'n»'  at  Har- 
vanl  I'niviMvity.  lias  niiiltMtakrn  a  |uir«> 
food  canipaiKn,  wi>  aiv  told,  for  tin-  Ix-nclit 
of  Harvard  students.  Write  and  ask  iiiin 
liow  to  ohtain  the  piiMished  n-siilts  of  liis 
wi>rk.    Aildros8    rainbridKe,    Massnohiisetts. 


104.  Mr.  C.  J.  W.,  OroRon.  "!»  it  safe  for  n 
niiin  of  tifty.  much  ovorwoJKht.  nml  not  in  the 
(H'St  of  honlth.  lo  t«k.<'  up  n  .sysli'iii  of  oxerciro 
by  ninil  in.-itruction!).  from  nn  athlctr  who  is  not 
i\  Krndunto  physiriiin  "*  1  ntttl  the  excrciac,  but 
Hin  oi>ihv>«hI  to  running  risks. "' 

You  would  do  well  to  have  a  thoro  ex- 
amination by  a  skilled  pliysieian.  iiarticii- 
larly  as  to  heart,  kidneys  and  l>Kv>d-pres- 
sure.  I.earn  if  your  vital  organs  are  sound 
before  suhjectiiiK  them  to  uinlue.  or  at 
least  unaceustomed.  strain.  For  a  man  of 
your  age  a  gymnastic  method  without 
heavy  \yeislits  or  violent  movements  would 
ho  preferable  to  suddou  exertion  of  any 
kind. 


lOS.  Mr.  P.  R.  C...  Chicaso.  "Tho  following 
problem  concerns  a  lar^e  numbt-r  of  business 
men.  We  have  found  that  certain  of  our  em- 
plo.vees — clerks,  bookkeepers  and  others — make 
it  a  practise  to  work  on  outside  lines,  evenings 
and  holidays,  to  increase  their  revenues.  I  have 
in  mind  especially  one  clerk  who  makes  and  sells 
line  cabinet-work  in  spare  time,  another  acts  as 
ajrent  for  mavraiines.  etc.  How  do  you  rejtard 
ihis  practise?  Should  it,  or  can  it.  be  forbidden 
by  the  company?  Does  it  not  react  badly  on  the 
!>■  «iness  of  the  emplo>-er  and  the  health  of  the 
(.niployee?" 

A  siniplo  Yes  or  No  is  seldom  the  cor- 
reet  .inswer  to  any  human  problem — too 
m  ;ny  faotors  are  involvtHl.  Au  aiHMuntant. 
bendins  over  statisties  all  day.  might  be  a 
earpenter  several  nisrhts  a  week — atul  Kith 
ho  and  his  employer  gain.  Rut  au  aewunt- 
ant  onild  not  be  a  teaeher  of  aeiMuutanev 
at  nisht  without  itupairiui:  his  work  and 
imporilins  Ins  health,  as  he  w.nild  be  over- 
taxiiiR  the  same  croup  of  brain-cells  re- 
quired in  his  daily  oooupation.  Almost  anv 
large  business,  run  properly,  wuld  utilize 
the  spare  time  of  ambitious  employees,  ou 
a  pay  system  satisfactory  to  Knh  :  and  it 
would  seem  only  fair  to  request  employees 
to  iMnsult  the  employer  before  undertaking 


Back  of  the  MAZDA  Lamps  that 
light  your  home  stands  a  Service  the 
like  ot  which  the  world  has  never  seen 
— scientific  research  orjjani/ed  and  car- 
ried on  (or  the  purpose  of  makinjj elec- 
tric li^htmi;  better,  and  even  more 
inexpeoMve  than  it  is. 

CenterinE;  in  our  Research  LaSora- 
tories  at  Si  lienectatly,  where  scores  of 
experts  dt  U  c  into  many  fields  of  s<ience. 
MAZO.V  Service  seeks  a!\^ays  for  new 
ideas  in  lilumination,  new  materials 
and  new  methods  of  manufacture. 

And  when  these  are  tested  and  ap- 


proved, they    are    at  oor* 

transmitted  to  our  •■  ■'■ 

ing    centers    at  C-        .     i    i     i 

Harrison,  and  lo  other    n 

entitled  to  receive  ih^<  Set...    .  ;    .  i  .. 

bodiment  in  the  MAZDA  Lamps  they 

make. 

And  so  when  you  see   th?   %Ti:V  ^f 
this  Service  —  that    word 
etched  o(>on  a  lamp,  you  ..  - 
that  lamp  suns  up  the  latrst  en.jit*  of 
the  %<orld's  ablest  lamp  invesugabxs. 


CENER.\L  ELECTRIC  COMP.XNY 


EAST    RIVER   NATIONAL    BANK. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Statement  of  condition  June  n,    1915: 

RESOURCES 

Loans   and   discounts $1  jji.j:.;.f>o 

L'.   S.   bonds 50,000.00 

Stocks   and   bonds 30^-515.05 

B.inking  house  and  fixtures 155.42!. 57 

Other   real    cst.ite 

One  from   Kciior.il   Reserve  EUnk  it; 

IHie    from    banks a;ji.-j:.i- 

Cish    4or.«J5Coi 

$2,664,734-64 
LI.ABILITIES 

Capital    $J5 

S.irpl'is   and    profits 1  . 

I'irculation     ; 

Due   banks  and  bankers :: 

Dividends   unpaid    

Deposits    -..^r 

Fills   payable    7: 

Acceptance^      under      letters      of 

credit 7.05i-52 

Sj.664. 71^.64 
OF'^ICERS 
VIVCENT  I    ^ESER.  Presiier- 
OSC.\R  ST:\ER,  Vice-President 
CEO.  E  HON  ER.  Cashier 
H.   V.  E.  TEKHIXE.  .\sst.  Cashier 


A  SUMMER  JOB 
for  EVERY  BOY 

Thousands  of  copies  of  The  Inde- 

•  are  sold  to  sn 
.^...     ..>.    Now  that  sci. 
these  students  will  not  be  .. 
tain  copies  at  their  schools.    The  par- 


You  can  supply  them 
work.     A\rite  today  and  \\c  will  set 
you  up  in  business  and  tell  you  how 
to    make    some    extra    money    every 
week  acting  as  our  Local  Secretary. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  Fortieth    Stre«t    New  York 
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Of  course  you  don't  know  what  you  said! 

You  would  be  a  living  wonder  if  vou  did.  You  have  dictated  thirty-odd 
other  letters — and  talked  and  thought  about  a  hundred  and  one  other  things 
since  you  dictated  that  fourth  paragraph  of  Maxwell's  letter. 
-  1  hat  sort  of  come-back  happens  everyday  where  they  still  write  every 
letter  twice — once  in  shorthand  and  once  on  the  typewriter.  Don't  blame 
your  stenographer!  She  writes  in  shorthani  what  she  gets — and  if  you  talk 
away  from  her,  fumbling  through  papers  and  looking  out  of  the  windows — don't 
blame  her  if  she  can't  get  what  you  dictate.      You  are  to  blame  for  the  system 

Cure  that  ?  Surest  thing  in  the  world.  And  that's  only  one  thing.  Let  your  typis 
produce  what  you  pay  her  for — tinishtd  typewriting.  And  get  more  letters  and  better 
letters — and  at  much  less  cost  per  letter. 

Just  do  what  other  progressive,  thinking  men  are  doing.    Dictate  to  the  Dictaphone. 

NCTAPRVME 

SUITE   1721  B.  WOOLWORTH  BLDC.  NEW   YORK 

Stores  in   the  principal   cities — dealers  everywhere. 

Official  dictativtj  nuit/iiiij  of  the  Fananu  Fa^  t/ic    I itlci  iiattoiiat   E.\fosition. 

"  Your  Day's  Work"— a  book  we  (hould  like  to  send  you. 


SCHOOLS 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys 

Indorsed  l>y    every    Atnrri.  .in    I'niversiiy.         Iadividu.il    pUn    o( 
work  for  eacli  tmy.       Cultege  preparatory  course  .ind  a  guoit  traiii- 
ir»i{  (or  liiisiness  life.      Special  njurse    in    agrkiilture.      Scientific 
[.hysical  t:.trc.      Pure  water,  ijood  food,     200  at  re  larrn.     A  school 
o(  ctiaractcr.        J8lh   year  opens  S^-pl.   iilst.        Wriic   i<»r  catalo|{ue 
No.  n. 

Kiakiminetai  Springs  School.              Saltsburs.  Pa. 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NtW   YORK 

EL\II:K  UIIHHII  r  BHYAN.  LL.U..  PreNldenI 

Slundurd*!  Illnh.      K.vpriiseH  IVlriderule 

Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,   1915 

Fur  inform.ilion,   apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ.   VIce-PrealdenI 

Florida  Huron  Mt.  School  for 
Boys 

(t.AHENCK    E.   SNUiitu,    A.M.,    Director 

THE  COMPLETE  POEMS 

of 

Mary   A.    Lathbury 

Chautauqua's  Poet  Laureate 

(Juiitaiiiiiig  all  ul  her  L.yrtct  and  Hymiiii 
and  aUu 

Portraits  of  the  Author 

The    intruduclion    n  written  by   Buhop    John 

H.  ViiitenI,  diul  the  (orewrird   hy   Dr. 

W.  Cjarrrl    ({order  of  Lntjlalid. 

Price  $1.25  Postpaid 

THE  NUNC  LICET  PRESS 

920  Nicollet  Ave.         Minneapulis,   Minn. 

Kxcliitivr,   Out  r)f   Door  Tu(oriii|(  Schnol.      |*,ill 

N'oilh     MiiliiK.iii,       Winter  —  Klorldii    Weat     (...    . 
-.|iniiK      Itliii-    l<iilK<-    Mtt.,   N.   ('.      Kail   term  (i|..  i 
i-M-jit.     i.|lli,     101  S.        I'lii     illiivtratnl     Hnoklel     .ml 
iiiforrnaliiiti    writr   lo    hin-rtor,    V'7    Mmiioc    lililg., 
(    lll<MK'>,    III.       I'lioiK-,     K  umI      iI.Ms. 

Change  of  Address 

If  ymi  art-  KoiiiK  uwuy  fur  the  ^^^\u\■ 
iMtr,  yoii  will  want    Itir  liidi  |ii-iiilfiit 
III    fdllnw    vKii       1  I'l    iiH   know    VKiir 
iiiw  udilri'                         '      ihrir  v^ 

till-. III.       Ill                                         111    Si'li 

aildri-iti  uU' 

THE   INDEPENDI  NI 

A  U  X  H  O  R  !S 

llaVR    yiill    III.IIIII1I  1  l|il    rii|iv 1     ' 

WnriU,     yiiii    irilrml     Im      |l(lll|< 

f  .1  t  1    illll  V        1  •     t>  1         111 ■<>■*,       II        I  -' I,        .,  .1  .. 

Ill    III iiiiulat  1  lire,    ail 
'  iili   liiiiiliiigit. 

R(>XHUK(;M   PUHI  ISHIN(;  CO..  inc. 
61  Court  .Hiraal,   Hoiloii.  Mm**. 

outside  work.  Yi>u  caiiuot  iirohibit  such  en- 
torpriso,  liowovci-.  uiih'ss  joii  havo  a  check- 
up lucthod  which  proves  the  tiuautity  and 
(piality  of  each  employee's  daily  output  of 
sales,  duties  or  responsibilities.  Theu  if 
iiisht  work  depletes  efficieucy  you  can  rule 
ajiainst  it.  or  establish  a  system  of  reward- 
ins  your  mau  for  spare-time  effort  in  your 
ouu  business,  the  latter  course  being  the 
wiser  oue. 


106.  Mr.  E.  N.  S..  Vermont.  "My  physician 
forbids  me  to  eat  starchy  foods.  I  am  vei^  fond 
of  cereals,  and  believe  they  are  trood  for  me.  as 
I  do  a  large  amount  of  brain  work.  Can  I  oti- 
tain  by  parcel  post,  from  New  York  or  else- 
where, grain  foods  that  are  suitable  for  dia- 
betics ?" 

You  can.  Write  the  Pure  Gluten  Food 
Companv.  00  West  Broailway.  New  York  ; 
also  the"  Lust  Health  Food  Bakery.  IDoth 
street  and  Park  avenue.  New  Y'ork ;  also 
the  Health  Food  Company.  Lexington  ave- 
nue and  Twenty-third  street.  New  Y'ork. 
You  will  find  an  assortment  of  gluten  tlour, 
bread,  zwieback,  wafers,  breakfast  foods, 
and   other    anti-diabetic   products. 


107.  Mr.  L.  V.  H.,  Pennsylvania.  "Is  there 
any  way  to  prevent  the  wrong  use.  or  actual 
theft,  of  one's  ideas  for  improving  business?  I 
have  often  made  suggestions  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  my  department,  but  invariably  the 
chief  or  some  other  employee  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  my  ideas,  either  gaining  the  credit 
and  ultimate  promotion,  or  bungling  my  plans 
so  that  they  could  not  be  used.  How  can  I  pro- 
tect myself?" 

Keep  your  month  closed.  The  originator 
of  ideas,  like  the  originator  of  inventions, 
has  no  recourse  against  the  pirate  who 
steals  the  product  of  his  thought.  The  orig- 
inal mau  is  ai>t  to  be  overgenerous  and 
overtalkative.  Think  enough  of  yourself  and 
your  advancement  to  refrain  from  telling 
anybody  your  ideas.  Many  department 
chiefs  are  jealous  and  suspicious  of  their 
clerks,  fearing  loss  of  position  and  super- 
sedence by  an  underling.  Put  your  ideas 
into  brief,  dignified  letters  to  the  secretary 
or  some  other  high  official  of  your  company. 
If  your  plans  are  gtxul.  yi>u  will  tind  a 
hearing  and  gradually   win   promotion. 


108.  Mr.  C.  F.  W.,  New  Jersey.  "How  can  a 
large  work-room  in  an  old  building  be  ventilated 
so  as  to  give  perfect  circulation  without  drafts  ?" 

Ky  leaving  windows  open  a  fi>«>t  or  so 
at  the  top  (less  in  cold  weather!.  si\  inches 
or  mure  at  the  bottom,  and  attaching  to 
bottom  sashes  an  outfit  of  patent  iletlectors 
which  turn  the  air  current  upward  and 
prevents  the  inflow  of  "drafts."  A  revolv- 
ing shuttle  is  alsi>  made,  for  insertion  in 
the  top  sash,  the  force  of  air  thru  the  ai>er- 
ture  keeping  the  shuttle  in  motii>u.  A  giKHl 
architect  i>r  builder  shoidtl  l>e  able  ti>  fur- 
nish details  and  specifications. 


109.    Dr.    E.    B.   M..    Califurnia.   "I   am   a   Arm 


Ik  li.vor  in  the  control 
I  IV.  traced  many  iihs 
,iu5i!>.  Hut  1  caniim  ■ 
surUititM  in  the  ikm 
have  no  regard  f>'< 
ence.  Often  I  would  i> 
niidin  and  iiisi'irution  t. 
put     i|.  ' ■• 

ffW     \v 


tnd 

':*l 

ity- 

Uay.   whK,*h 

or    exferi- 

■  li- 

tt> 


>  VI*  I         [It 


holuiey    whose  teac^ 


in»{s  iii^   ..--I — ;     -i-.- 

Vou  would  probably  b**  iutereMtMl  iu  the 

writings  of    Pr«ifeKsor    \V"     ■  '    ■    -n.    IVr. 

Paul    iMilK.is,    l>r.  t>.   S.    ^  Uor- 

iitii"    l>icMser.    JaiiieH    All<ii,  ^^      'J. 

Ualph    Waldo  Trine.   These  n  ■>«■' 

tar    as    we    ktitiw,    pn- i    '  ">. 

Iiiit    rather    aim    U>    \  lU 

coiiiniand    of    hinioelt     (iitu  'id 

use  of  his  osvu  tui-titikl  mid  %[•■  ■*■ 


llti     Mr     V 


tllU'llVV.    ti 

.Shtiulil    I    ' 
IvKe     I' 

Oil 

I  like   I 


KM««to     "I 
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I 


we     «K»hM     Viy 


the    whole    •v«leiu   of   «>«Iu«-nIio«   km    \ 


July  10.  lOlS 


Till     INIigfKNURNT 


Im  ih«  fNt't  ihNl  niiwl  of  our  iMrbvm  Hfvcrr 

lllll    mOllllllM     lull     Irili  li.     Iti'Ki*'     llflfl     <  iinir 
in     Imirlt     willi     riiil     life     if     f<<tili>l     In     Hif 
'l|i>|ia,     flirlnl  |i'«,     •llirln,     liiiinm      1  lilln      'ilnl 
..llirr    Kntllittlllt    |"lin'»    <•(    .'iilUmii     i.     i.li 
If    ttiii    rail    aiMinl    a    tfiir    In    >  '•!• 

wiiiUI,   yi'iir   fiHurt'  «<>rK   «•  n   Irm-hrr  will 
|i«i  irrnlly  uhlinnitMl   In   vnlur. 

III.    Mr     W      ■       11       Mi^c.xiii     "Wilt   >..>!   Itiotli 

■  mil    MIO    Milt     I' 

fill    fur.   a«   ill! 

Ill   i»   InrMn  ■•hrHili  «l   wi.iU.  ;    I  altttll  l»>   »«»»    tualt 

(ill   111   >«iil," 

Tin'  >>niiiiil*  iiikI  i'IIit  |tiilillrnll.iin  .if 
tlif  Ann'iiran  I'liiinlral  S.nlrly,  II.. »  •*•«•.'•. 
Wiixlilniitoii,  l».  r.,  an-  r..n»hlir«-.l  ■laml 
iinl  l.v  i\|i<il«  III  ,V"iir  "•'I'l  '•'•••■  lll'intlan 
..f  ihc  rin'nil«l<  riiili.  .VJ  I'.ii-I  l'i.H\  in  "I 
Klifi't.  N«'W  \>'ik,  w.'iilil  iH.ilialilv  KlM-  >'"i 
furllMT  Inf.nniiillon  a«  l»  IhMiku  il«>>«lgiM<l 
til  »««'iv«<   v.'iir  piiiii.ixr. 


IVnnnylvnnla.    '"You   wnul.l 

niul    n.il    n    few    chnmlr 

'I.    n    hi»|<llnl.    or    n    IxMik. 

\.  nil    li>    llir   fnuar 

I  nr    .if    llf     ni."' 


uj.  pr,  J    11    i; 

tililltfif   niniiv    I 
milTi-rrm    l>y    '• 
iilTi-rlnii   tlir   Int.  >!    HI 
mill    oiirr    iif    i-iim-.-r 

pninfiil    |.i..l.l.'in«    In    <l"     •>■ •'<•••    "f    •'""    '"""' 

.l...l.>f.  iin.l  tut  inniiy  |n'<.i.U-  .lirnil  III.-  nllllrl  l.m. 
wlii'lliii  iltflilly  i>r  «ri.i\ul\.  i»  wi.nl  "li  llir  U-«l 
«iill)i<rltli<ii    «oiilil    Im-   .l<fi>lv    ninm-i-lttlril." 

Oni«  of  tin-  lllll"!  illf-'llllilitC  iKH'kx  oil  till- 
NMl>i«'«-t  of  I'liiiii'i-  In  lliiil  li>  l»r.  Willlaiii 
Si'Hiiuui  HiiiiiliriilK'-.  Tlii-  ••"iitaiiis  ailvi.v 
lor  ln.tli  jilivsiiinn  ainl  laMiiaii.  Tin-  l".  .*<. 
rmsus  Miin-iui  lias  n-ifiillv  niiiiiTlakiMi  a 
«<vsli>m  of  n>«it>arili  ami  invrxliuation  «"ovfr- 
iuK  till"  \vhi>li>  siilijiMt  ;  prolialilv  von  wonlil 
li-arn  liow  to  oMain  tin-  n-xtillN,  on  a|i|ili«ii 
tion  to  tin-  llnri-au.  An  oriKiiml  iiu-thoil  of 
tii-atiin:  canrtM-  lias  Ixmmi  i-volvoil  l>v  tin- 
li.-ail  of  tlio  Ni'w  York  Skin  anil  i'anriT 
llos|iital.  Sot-onil  avi>nn«>  ami  Nini'toi'iilli 
street.  Now  York.  Tliis  imlinti's.  hrsides 
iniMliiation  anil  surpM-y  as  ni'i-ili-il.  fartors 
of  snnliKlit.  oy.oni'.  jiiM-fi'it  nia>iti«ation.  tin* 
omission  of  »li«>t<>tii-  stimnlants  anil  all 
oIliiM-  oxivssi's.  in  short  tlio  n-cnlation  of 
tlu'  lifi>  liahits  whoso  ilistiirlmmv  anKra- 
vatos  tlio  growth  of  abnormal  toll  tissue. 

113.  Mrs.  H.  0.  !«..  I.on»r  l.ilnnd.  •'Cnn  ymi 
n-oon>mcnil  B  trmhnUo  of  iin  npproviM  nioilorn 
cookimr  school,  who  nui;hl  como  to  i>ur  homo 
iiml  in.-itriut  our  two  ilaui:htor>.  nl.so  our  mniil. 
In  tho  .soioaro  iinil  art  of  hyirionio  mnrkotintt 
iiiul  ciHikinir*  Aro  thoro  nny  oolloiros.  womon"'* 
clulw,  or  othor  institutions  i>rovidinii  a  mail 
course  in  this  iiml  othor  branch«-s  of  Domestic 
Science?" 

Yon  mijrht  arraiiK'"  ^vith  the  School  of 
llousehohl  Arts.  Teaihers  (\>neKe.  rolutn- 
l>ia  Vitiversitv  or  the  Uoston  l^H>kinK 
School,  or  any  other  of  reiHiRnized  staml- 
injr.  to  have  a  praihiato  act  as  tutor  in 
vour  family.  l\>r  !tnswer  to  your  seootul 
"iiuestion  write  Mrs.  Winnifred  Harper 
t'oolev.  oare  of  .Vn/ioiin/  Fooit  Uiii/iicinc. 
■4.">  West  Thirty-fourth  street.  New  \"ork. 
Also  set  aunouiu'oment  of  Amerioau  School 
of  Homo  Kivuomics.   Chicago. 


114.  Mr.  D.  L.  .■v..  New  York  City.  "My  chief 
talent  is  in  writing  verse,  and  1  want  to  make 
this  my  life-work.  But  my  poems  do  not  sell, 
and  as  my  means  are  limited,  all  my  endeavors 
must  count  financially.  Must  I  ko  into  some  line 
for  which  1  am  not  fitted,  or  is  there  a  way  to 
earn  a  livins  by  aid  of  a  sift   of  rhyme  ?"' 

With  sonic  technical  trainiujr.  you  could 
probaMy  furnish  advertisins  jiujrlos  and 
catch-phrases  for  an  advertisins  a^oucy. 
manufacturer  of  a  product  bavins:  national 
distribution,  or  omnpany  i>nUrolling  the 
space  of  street-cars,  bill-boards  and  other 
larse  advertis'us  meditims.  The  newspapers 
in  leadins  cities,  particnlarly  the  morning 
ones,  often  buy  topical  verse  describing:  a 
local  or  national  ctirrent  event  in  a  brisbt 
or  humorous  way.  Some  such  "pot-bi^iling" 
exercize  may  serve  to  keep  your  muse  in 
trim  while  yotir  experience  grows  and  char- 
acter develoi>s. 

AVhat  makes  a  real  poet  is  not  tho  '"gift 
for  rime."  but  tho  depth  of  fooling  tinder 
it.  breadth  of  view  beyond  it.  souse  of  pain, 
sublimity  and  hope  thrn  atid  arotiud  and 
above  tho  expression  in  words.  All  yon  can 
expect  to  do  for  years  is  to  keep  tho  rhyth- 
mic faculty  in  tnue.  while  yonr  message  is 
crystallizing  from  your  knowloiigo  of  life. 
Tho  trno  song  is  of  sympathy,  and  sym- 
pathy is  of  oxporienee. 


rwa.v.0. 


Play  The  Game  Of  "Beat-The-Heat" 
In  B.V.  D.  And  You'll  Win. 

Tin:  "M^  i^anu-"  that  every  mother's  son  of  us  must  play  all 
clay  and  every  clay  is  "/?(W/-T/'<-//rf//,"  H.V.  I).  Undenvear 
not  (Mily  makes  suninier  enclurable,  but  pleasurable.  Its 
cool,  clean,  soft  feel  .soothes  your  body  when  you  put  it  on. 
Its  freedom  of  arm,  leg,  all  over,  smooths  your  temper  while 
you    have    it    on.     The    heat    isn't    less,   but   you    feel    it    less. 

When  you  buy  B.V.  D.  you  arc  not  only  buyine  the  utmost  Comjlrt,  but  the 
hiirhcst  Quality.  Materials,  makinc,  fit,  finish,  durability  —  all  arc  inspected 
and  perfected    with    unceasing    care    to    give    you    the    most   for  your  money. 

On  ri'sry  B.V.  D.  Vn.ier^ti'-mml  is  srzveJ  Tkis  R^J  IToveti  Labtl 


B.V.D.  Union  Suits 
(Pat.  IT.S.A.  4-30-07) 
SI. 00.  51.50,  52.00, 
$3.00  and  $5.00  the  Suit. 


MADE   FOR  fPftl 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAJL  TRADE  , 


B.V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under- 
shirts and  Knee  Length 
DravTfrs,  50c,  "Sc.  51. 00. 
and    51-50    the  Gsrment. 


(Trtdi  yUrk  Kii.  U.S.  Fji.  (jf.  .inJ  h'f.i 

Firmly  insist  upon   seeing   this   label   and  f,rm}y 
refuse  to  take  any  Athletic  Underwear  without  it. 

T/j€  B.V.  D.    Company^  Nev:  York. 

London  Selling  Agency,  66,  AJdcnnanbur>',  E.  C. 


OPEN  .ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  COTTAGE 

Pocono  Manor  ::  Pennsylvania 

(.Pocono  Summit  Station,  D..  L.  &  \V.  R.  R.^ 

Spring  in  the  mountains  with  a 
wealth  of  laurel,  arbutus  and  rhcdo- 
dendron  is  well  nigh  ideal. 

Add  to  this,  glorious  days  of  motor- 
ing, golting  and  trout  fishing,  with  cozy 
evenings  by  a  hospitable  fireside.  Com- 
fort without  extravagance,  with  Quaker 
hospitality — this  is  Pocono  Manor. 
M.  L.  DcxGLrj;.  Pocono  Manor.  Pa. 


WANTED 


'.V  :  s.  s..rT!i  r.KND.  i\di.\Na. 


GRAY 

MORS 

AND 

BOATS 


Marine  En^ne  c 

Gray  Motor  Co.,    356  Snr 


roa  vhere  to 
Send  for  tkis 

.ad4cycle 
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If  you  are  a 

"SMALL  INVESTOR 

Say,  $1000  to  $5000— con- 
sider the  advantages  offered 
by  a  6'  (  North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgage. 

Six  per  cent;  on  a  natural 
security,  not  man-made; 
all  the  time  jrrowing-  in 
value;  safety  not  depend- 
ing: on  an  uncertain  fran- 
chise or  on  the  demand  for 
a  manufactured  commod- 
ity, but  based  on  the  value 
of  rich  farm  land,  a  na- 
tional resource,  God-made 
and  everlasting". 

"Here's  your  opportunity  to  get 
safety  and  an  attractive 
yield. 

Write  for  descripti-ue  booklet  20?. 


Walter  L.Williamson 

Lisbon  North  Dakota 


DIVIDENDS 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of   Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on   Thursday.  July   13,   IQIS, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Wednesday,  June  30,  IQIS- 
G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Cou|i(>ns  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  July  i,  191;,  at  the  office  of  the  Treas- 
urer in  New  York,  will  be  paid  by  the  Bankers' 
Trust  Company,   16  Wall   Street. 

G.  D.   MILNE,  Treasurer 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTUHING  COMPANY. 

A    (llvhl I    of    oiii-    pi'r    ci'iit.    oil    till'    COMMON 

Btnck  of  this  ('(Jiii|)uiiv  fill'  tin-  iiuartcT  I'liillin; 
Jiiiii'  :!!>,  IU15,  will  !«'  imlil  July  .'li>.  |UI5,  ti> 
utoeklioldcTH   of    rt-cord    ua   <>f   Jiiin-   :'.i>,    l!)15. 

U.   1).  SUUTK.  TriuKuriT. 

Ntw   York.  June  17,   1U15. 

AMERICAN  LIGHT  AND  TRACTION  CO. 

|J|\  IDI-.M)   Nol  U  !•:. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  Company 
at  a  mcetiiiK  held  July  <ith,  191  s,  declared  a  caili 
divideriil  of  Oiif  and  One-half  rer  Cent.  (i'i'"t) 
on  the  I'reffiii-il  Slock,  a  caili  dividend  of  Two 
and  <)ne-half  I'cr  Cent.  {iVi'c)  on  the  coiiiiiioii 
stock  and  a  dividend  of  Two  and  One  half  (j'/jl 
sharri  of  roiiiuion  Htock  on  every  One  hiindird 
(100)  Hhairn  III  ciiiiiiiion  ntuck  ('Utntanilinii,  all 
p.iyablr  Aiiyiml   j,   io>.S. 

The  Transfer  lluuki  will  close  at  3  I*.  M.  on 
July    M,    IQIS,    uxd    will    iroprii    at     lo    A,    M.    on 

August  J,  lyi;. 

C.     N,     JKI    M  '    '    ■■       ^  try 


mm 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


t.mum  tk  MYERS  rouAiio  company 

Ml.    l.>aiU,    Mo.,    July     1.    lUt5. 

Tim     'Vvaiimti't    lliiohs     of     lli«     |l><l|l*ti<r>Hl     A     pur 

'  •    .  ill   *    Mi<r«  'roTiii  y 

i  It   |i    III    .Inly    in,  I  III' 

|>  'I       nil      <l|ll|       llHIIlU,      ijo  .  I         I, 

lltlii,    mill    will    ii'ii|i><ll    Mt    III    ii'riiii'll    II      III   ,     i^itMUat 

II,    mm.  T.   T.    .\.NIHaUW)N.   Tii'iiximr. 


THE  SEAMEN'S  LAW 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  asked  for  the  opinions  of 
more  than  700  American  chambers  of 
commerce  and  boards  of  trade  concern- 
ing' the  new  seamen's  law,  which  is 
driving-  American  ships  out  of  the 
ocean  trade  or  causing  them  to  seek 
registry  under  the  British  flag.  The  Dol- 
lar Company  sold  two  of  its  Pacific 
ships  at  Vancouver  last  week,  and  the 
Pacific  Mail's  boats  are  soon  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Pacific  route.  It  is  said 
that  American  freight  carriers  on  the 
Great  Lakes  must  take  British  registry 
or  go  out  of  business,  and  passenger 
boats  there  may  be  unable,  under  the 
new  law,  to  meet  Canadian  competition. 
The  "Minnesota"  arrived  at  Seattle 
last  week  with  the  largest  cargo — 
hemp,  tea  and  silk — ever  carried  across 
the  Pacific,  and  is  about  to  sail  for 
Vladivostok  with  another  great  cargo, 
including  10,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  but 
that  will  be  her  last  trip  under  our 
flag.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Asiatic  Association  a  few  days  ago, 
an  association  including  the  chief 
American  exporters  and  importers  do- 
ing business  with  eastern  Asia,  say  that 
"the  so-called  La  Follette  bill"  (mean- 
ing the  seamen's  act)  not  only  makes 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine impossible  but  will  cause  a  trans- 
fer to  foreign  registry  of  many  vessels 
now  flying  the  American  flag.  They  also 
urge  reconsideration  by  Congress  of  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law,  to  "relieve 
our  shipping  interests  from  the  disas- 
trous consequences  which  they  are  en- 
tirely united  in  declaring  must  attend 
the  execution  of  this  ill-conceived  and 
hastily  considered  piece  of  legislation." 
Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  many 
trade  organizations. 

The  law  will  go  into  effect  in  the 
first  week  of  November.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  Congress  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion until  a  month  later.  If  it  were  in 
session  now  we  believe  that  the  law 
would  promptly  be  amended. 

COTTON 

Many  estimates  of  this  year's  redu'- 
tiori  of  cotton  acieuge  hi  '  n  made. 
As    a    rule    they    vvt'ie    »■  i'.    It    is 

shown  by  the  Ciovernment'a  report,  re- 
cently i.sHued,  that  the  cotton  fielih 
now  cover  ;U,ri;i.'i,i»U(»  acres,  the  small»*st 
area  since  11)05,  uihI  that  the  reduction 
made  was  5,S71,()()U  acres,  or  a  little 
more  than  16*^  pt-r  cent.  Fur  some  timo 
after  th«i  beginning  of  the  war,  it  wi'l 
be  recalled,  our  cotton  gn-wer.s  were  in 
an  unfortunutt'  plight,  having  a  rvcord- 
breaking  i  i>i|i  on  ihtMr  haiuh,  with  i  i 
I'ign  markils  viilujilly  clo.ird  I  lu-^ 
wisre  udviseti  and  iirifeti,  lust  yeur,  by 
(•ovvnimt^nl  idTli-ri>i  ttiul  others  to  iiimW^ 
u  Iwr^e  itidiiilinii  uf  acifakie  for  Ihia 
year's  crop.  'I'lu-   it-ductiun  of   l.%^«   per 


cent  is  equivalent  to  about  2,500,000 
bales.  The  condition  on  June  25  (80.3) 
is  higher  than  the  ten  years'  aver- 
age. 

While  the  crop  will  be  much  below 
last  year's,  the  growers  will  have  all 
they  can  sell.  Exports  have  recently 
been  declining.  In  September  last  they 
were  almost  nothing.  They  soon  began 
to  grow  and  they  reached  the  summit 
in  February  and  March.  In  those 
months  the  average  weekly  shipments 
exceeded  300,000  bales.  But  for  some 
time  past  the  quantities  going  out  have 
been  small,  about  50,000  or  60,000  bales 
a  week.  We  cannot  sell  to  Germany  or 
Austria,  and  the  Allies  now  have  large 
supplies  on  hand.  Fortunately  the  do- 
mestic demand  has  improved.  But  the 
part  of  the  old  crop  carried  over  will 
be  great,  and  it  cannot  reasonably  b<j 
expected  that  prices  will  be  higher  than 
they  are  now.  If  the  growers  need  help 
they  can  get  it  without  difficulty,  for 
there  is  much  idle  money  in  the  banks, 
where  reserves  are  very  large.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  appointed  a 
committee,  whose  chairman  is  W.  P.  G. 
Harding,  to  inquire  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  planters  and  to  make  plans  for 
giving  them  financial  aid. 

GREAT  FOOD  CROPS 
Crops  reports  continue  to  show  how 
fortunate  our  country  is  in  the  food 
products  of  its  soil.  Last  year's  record- 
breaking  crop  of  wheat  gave  a  great 
surplus  to  be  exported  at  high  prices 
to  nations  engaged  in  war.  And  now, 
with  the  war  still  making  an  abnormal 
demand,  we  are  beginning  to  harvest 
a  wheat  crop  much  larger  than  that  of 
1914.  Because  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
high  prices  due  to  it.  our  farmers  in- 
creased the  acreage  of  their  crops.  The 
recent  July  report  of  the  Government 
shows  a  wheat  yield  estimate  e.\ceed- 
ing  that  of  June,  and  there  are  some 
who  think  a  crop  of  a  billion  bushels 
is     in     sight.     From     the     wit  •  \vn 

plants    we    are    to    have    6»>^  K> 

bushels,  and  a  gain  of  21.000,000  in  the 
month  raises  the  estimate  of  spring 
wheat  to  295, 000. 00ft.  Here  is  a  total 
of  iU>8. 000.000,  with  which  iu«y  b* 
cumpareil  a  ten  years'  avera^^e  \>t  only 
^>S^>,001^,000.  and  la.st  year's  unpiece^ 
dentf«l  yield  of   -  \ 

ceeileil  tiy    l2S,i  „-  "« 

in  the  past. 

This  rfport  i-i  the  ti 
appeui'H,    uriil    corn    is  > 

most  valuable  uf  uur  l  i.  Ttk« 

I  .All(»%l 


ar»M  by  nvarly  9 


intr  the  t»ii  y«Mr«'  av  i 


III  June,  aiut    1 1  l,Ut»0.i>00  buahei* 
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NOTICE 
THE  SECURITY  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
MINNEAPOLIS  luat..!  :il  Mlnn.'ap..lls.  tii  tin- 
Sliilo  of  MtiiiK'aoia.  I;*  rloslni:  115  nffalni.  .\ll 
iiotf  hoUliTS  mill  Ktlior  oroilltois  of  tlio  n».<oolatlon 
nr««  lh«'rt<f.>ro  lion-by  notlllitl  to  pri>s<>nt  the  notoa 
and    othor    olsilnis    for    piiyniont 

K.    A.   niAMnnUl.AIN.   rr>>»Idont 
Oali'd   May   4.   IlM.%.   :it    MlmioMp.ills.   Mliiiii>s<>tB. 
Ia>u1»    K.     I'hill.     Allonii-y.    for    Ttio    Soourlty     Na- 
tional   Uaiik    of    Miiinoa|H>lis. 


dilllllilil:li<!lil:il^ 


Aureliut-Swanson  Co..  Inc. 
SI  Slate  Nit.  Buk  Kldf.  OkUhoiu  CAy.  Oita. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


liook  at  Uicso  iL-irgaui*:  l>VHvvn;iis  Ke- 
bullt  iuinirortn  Kaotorn-s.  KTery  mnoUiuo 
is  KU;ua!Uoe<l  for  o:.o  .\  o.ir. 

Remingtons   KOtoSSS      Smiths  $l8to$40 

Underwoods  $o5 to $60      Ro>als  $25  to $45 

L.C.  Smiths  $30  to $50     Olivers  $20  to  $35  i 

WfhaTo  others.  Send  for  oat  aloRdosoribing  ' 

th*ni.  ar.l  avMre^s  ot"  I'oares!  I  ranch  o:^;oc. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc..  345  Broadway.  N.  T 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET 
SUMMER  HOME  IN  MAINE 

FOR  SALE:  ,\5  .KTf  firm  on  Pfnobscot  Rivfr.  Nearly 
H  mile  shore  front.  Colonial  house  in  fine  rrpsir.  Beau- 
tiful view.  Ideal  summer  home.  No  dealers.  Prioe  very  low. 
For  particulars  address  Box  R,  care  oi  The  Independent. 
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'•  iMtuiub  to  1,10ft,- 
'  :«•  po- 


fnim    I  ' 
Illtll.Oiin 

lil(<l«<N      W  i,  . 

The  Inrrv  inn  of  our  vxporU  of  fooU 

won  n  i:i<iit  fin-t«ir  tn  ir  '  .•  that 
$1,0110.(1011  mill   rtcniM  uf  •  over 

iinpiirtM  (in  ihr  fiiical  year  junt  rluneth, 
whuh    )u\H    '  •'  '    cTt    «»f    r         ' 

|>l<<aMiiral)l<-  In  thi-  • 

monthH  that  imi<Ic<1  with  May  we  nulil 
nnil  nhippcil  I'l  foroijrT-  '  ■■  -  ''l,- 
000.000    worth    of    f.M  .Ht 

only  $L*H1.00(i.oo()  worth  in  the  cor- 
renponiiinK  mmithii  of  lh«»  pr«'»iMlin;' 
year.  Ilrrv  wm*  a  (ruin  of  $1  I.'I.oiio.ik 
which  could  nut  be  OKcrihctl  to  nm- 
munition,  irun.i,  or  other  thmi^it  uned 
in  battle.  The  itutwnrd  movement  of 
»uch  foot!  .supplies  cannot  he  checked 
for  u  lonjr  time,  not  even  by  the  restor- 
ation of  peace,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
spare  all  that  foreign  nations  may  want 
to  buy. 

COST  OF  THE  WAR 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  .several  es- 
timates, official  and  otherwi.se.  of  the 
money  cost  of  the  frreat  war  have  been 
published  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. F.  D.  Aclanil,  financial  secretary 
of  the  British  Treasury,  said  at  a  pub- 
lic meetinjr  that  the  cost  to  Great 
Britain  was  $150  a  second,  or  $12.- 
960.000  a  day.  Lloyd  Georpe's  aver- 
apre.  recently  made  known,  was  $10,- 
500.000  a  day. 

.Asking'  for  a  credit  of  ?  1.250.000.000, 
Premier  Astjuith,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons recently,  said  that  Enprland's 
war  expenditures  for  some  time  to  come 
wouUi  not  be  less  than  $15,000,000  a 
day.  From  April  1  to  June  12  they 
had  been  at  the  rate  of  $13,300,000  a 
day. 

Edmond  Thery.  a  well  known  French 
economist,  says  the  military  expendi- 
tures of  the  Allies  for  the  first  year 
of  the  war  will  be  $10,000,000,000.  and 
those  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey 
$7,400,000,000.  This  is  an  averap:e  of 
$1,440,000,000  a  month.  $48,400,000  a 
day.  and  $2,000,000  an  hour.  The 
French  Minister  of  Finance  has  said 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the 
cost  to  France  in  April  was  $500,000,- 
000.  Japan's  Minister  of  Finance  re- 
cently reported  to  the  diet  that  Japan's 
expenditures  for  the  war  had  been 
$50,000,000. 


The      Speed     of     the      IDsily         ^^^  followlug  dividends  are  announced 


is  closely  approached  by  The  Independent, 
with  the  tine  printing  of  the  Weekly  and  a 
National  reach  and  influence  not  provided 
by  the  Daily  Newspaper.  Swift  National 
service  for  the  Advertiser  with  a  Big  New 
Storv  to  tell. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlaatle  Baildlac.  3  I  Wall  St..  Maw  Tark 

Iniarei  Acaiail  Marlof  aad  lataaj  Traatpartallaa 

Riik  aad  Will  l»in»  P       -   "  «»«  -fit.,  PaF- 
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LITTLE     travels! 

For  Health,  Pleasure  or  Business.      This  Department   answers  all  questions    ^ 
about  trips  by  Land  or  Sea,  Hotels  and  Transportation  Lines.     Address :  j| 


•'  IIMFORIVIAXIOIM  " 


p    THE  INDEPENDENT 

liiiii!iiii::i!ii:i'i:iiJi!i;iit;iiiiiiiiiiiii!iiini!i::iiii:iii:i 


119  West  40th  Street  New  York 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


The    American  "Cure"    Giving    the 

Nauheim  Baths  with  a  Natural,  lodo- 
ferruginous  Radio-active  Brine. 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'     Walk     From    Watkins    Glen. 

A   Thousand   Miles   of   Good   Roads  radiate 
Fishing,     Music,    Dancing.       Well-kept    and 


Midway  between  tlie  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson, 
tlirougli  the  Lake  Region.  Automobiling,  Boat'ng. 
sporty   Golf  Course,  Tennis  Courts,  Putting  Greens, 

are  given  ander  the  direction  of  physicians.  Complete  Hydroiherapeutic  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Equipment.  For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  ftout,  diabetes,  obes- 
ity, neuraljij,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver 

i   and"  kidneys,  we  oiler  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

I   For  descriptive  hooUlfts  address  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL.    President.  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  on  Seneca  Lake 


THE  BATHS 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


THE  GREYLOCK 


BERKSHIRE   HILLS,   MASSACHUSETTS 

NOW 
OPEN 

At  the  Western  end  of   the   Mohawk  Trail 

SEND    FOR    COPY    OF 

"\VlLLI.\MSTO\V.V     THE    VlLLACE     Be.AUTIFL'L" 


"QUEEN  OF  SEA  TRIPS" 

Excursion  Fares 

Boston  and  Jacksonville   -       -  $46.00 

Boston  and  Norfolli     ...  22. GO 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  -        -  21. OO 

Philmlelphia  and  Jacksonville  39. OO 

Baltimore  and  Boston         -       -  25. OO 

Baltimore  and  JacksonviUe     -  3&.00 

Including     meaLs     and     stateroom     berth      on 
Steamer.     Fine  steamers.     Best  service. 

Send   for    particulars. 
MERCHANTS  Oc  ]UIN£RS  TRANS.  CO. 

W.    P.    Turner.    G.    P.    A.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

"Fiiie'it   ''o.istwise   Trips   in   the    World." 


APPALACHEE   CAMPS 

I  nique  situ.ition  on  t  «>th  A[ipj.Li*.hce  Lake  and  Ocean.  Booklet 
free.      Bo^^hbay  Hart  or.    Mr. 

THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer.  M.D..  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  near  Saraio^  Springs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
I>ooL     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 

CALIFORNIA 

AND  THE  EXPOSITIONS 

Weekly  departure*  during  the  season  ot  Tour» 
de  Luxe,  the  acme  of  convenience  and  luxury 
Attractive  Special  -Train  Tour*  at  moderate 
fares.  All  Route*.  Itineraries  include  Panama, 
Grand  Canyon.  ^  oiemtte,  ^  ellowstoae.  Aiasita, 
Culorado,  Canadian  Rockies.  Also 
Travel    Ticket*   Only  with  or  without  Hotels. 

1  j\  ^>  Al  NJ     Special  Tears  for  Emperor's 
•""^•^  ./^l^        Coronation  in  November 

Absolutely  the  Best  Travel  Service 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


245  Broadway,  New  York 


Instiratice 

Conducted  hy 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


CRITICISM      HAS      BEEN      A 
BLESSING 

In  the  official  orgran  of  the  fraternal 
society  known  as  the  Court  of  Honor 
I  find  the  following:  observation  credited 
to  Judg:e  George  W.  Allen,  of  some  one 
of  the  district  courts  of  Colorado, 
quoted  with  approval  and,  to  the  ed- 
itor, of  such  seeming  value  that  he 
"cannot  conquer  an  inclination  to  pass 
it  along": 

If  you  want  to  destroy  a  fraternal  so- 
ciety aud  wtiut  it  to  go  out  of  existence 
beft>re  that  day — the  death  day — when  you 
expect  your  wife  and  children  to  reoeive 
these  benefits,  why.  criticize  it :  find  fault 
with  it;  object  to  what  your  oflScers  do? 
Circulate  these  criticisms  among  your 
neighbors,  your  associates  and  your  fellow 
members,  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
all  the  hope  of  realizing  benefits  from  what 
you  have  paid  in  will  vanish  and  the  so- 
ciety will  be  no  more. 

As  I  view  the  subject.  Judge  Allen 
regards  the  situation  too  seriously.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  such  progress,  such 
improvement,  as  fraternal  insurance 
has  made  is  founded  on  the  adverse 
criticisms  unsparingly  leveled  against 
it  in  the  past.  No  business — and  after 
all  the  sentiment  is  exhausted,  it  is  a 
business — ever  started  out  with  a  dig- 
ger stock  of  fatuity  than  did  that.  Even 
tho  its  promoters  believed  the  proposi- 
tions they  formulated — and  some  of 
them  did  not — they  were  false  and,  pur- 
sued, were  bound  to  result  in  disaster 
to  those  who  shared  in  them.  As  it  is, 
the  insurance  chances  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  who  believed  in  them, 
and  clung  to  them,  have  been  irretriev- 
ably ruined.  There  is  no  eleventh  hour 
repentance  scheme  in  life  insurance. 

Fraternal  life  insurance  has  not  been 
destroyed  by  criticism.  Those  societies 
which    are    now    dei        '   "'      '  been 

ntade  so  by  it.  Criti  i-       >      their 

salvation.  As  applied  to  every  effort, 
fraternal  insurance  included,  if  cor- 
rect, nothing  in  the  way  of  criticism 
can  injure  it;  if  it  is  wrong,  it  should 
be  criticized  and  thereby  either  made 
right   or  dest toyed. 

THE    PRUDENTIAL 

Now  that  the  Trudential  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  has  t>ecoine  a  purvly  nm- 
tiiul    ort{:uiiuation.    it    \*    i.  ^o 

note    the   action    recently    i..  iti 

Mianagenient    in   Mverinif   the    n»Utkuui 
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V/HEN  YOU  GO  TO 

CALIFORNIA  — 

You  urn  Koin^  riK^^t  '■>(" 
Wi-lls  I'.iivio  itMiiiiiy.  Born 
ill  tl>i-  \A'.  t.  WrlN  Kuruo  to- 
day r  -ifH  a  piirttciilurly 
•Xtr*iiNivr  Paiilu'Coar*!  or^iuili- 
satuti).    W«'  indiniuin  our  own 

K*«V||||>IIM  lot  lollllKlM  on  KlolllilU  ol 
boll)      Di)''  Our     Tlavalvra 

Cho  Un  !<>  iirieiK-y,  loil   lliey 

Mie  lu'llri  lliaii  (  iitiittii  V.  Ix't'atino  yixi 
iiopil  liavp  no  l«ar  Uiat  ymir  tuoiioy 
will  Urn  moUn  —  ynu  ar*  ih«  only 
poinon  who  can  ciiiih  the  i-hctk* 
iimiIk  (Hit  in  your  naino. 

Tln»»«i»  mo  (•(H-xl  rcAMonB  for  carty- 

ii\^   voiit   iiioiiry  in 

WELLS  FARGO 

TRAVELERS  CHECK) 

Th»y  arm   (hr  •«'•   at  oiir  n/Hi-oa  and  mt  prin- 
Cn'al    bankm,    railrntil    aiuf    »tvan\»hip    o/Hfv 

Quitt*  •  fcoolia    (•    ^•Ih    l«i»o%MI«N«    on    apiMlvaflon    In 

riMANCIAl    OICAHTMtNT        VIIIHOAOMAt         NfM^ORH 


ROUND    THE    WORI  D   TOURS 

The*  Brwf  H(*Kuljr  S<*rvic«« 
K>  rCYf*T.  INDIA.  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES.  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA.  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND Round  World  TrIpa 
jnd  Winter  Tour«  tn  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  «  ORIEN- 
TAL 8    N     CO 

Pull  Infornidtlon  fron^ 

CUNAKD  UNt:.  24  Slate  St..  N.  Y. 


RO 


AOIRONUACKS 

Grand  View  Hotel 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

OTcrltx<king  tmro  tx'tutiful  Ukfs;  modern,  home  comlort5. 
E^labli^lird  clirnirlr :  rxcepiional  iiblr,  otirlinira,  cicra- 
lot,   piKiic  I'ai.Ss,  elc. 

FURNISHED  COTTAGES   FOR  RENT 

Goll,  (cnnis,  N'>atin£,  bat.'iin):,  tishiiiE,  baicball,  dancine. 
Srnd  lot  cir,:uiar.         ^|    w    i"  \kko1  I..  I  jkc  Pla.iJ.  S.  Y. 


Price  Reduced!^ 

y/J:&'  Solid  Oak  Letter  File     / 


The  •■OK!  RoU.iMr"  by 
whichtilingcibiuct  v,\lui"S 
are  iudgo.!.  A  siauiK-h, 
Muniy  cabinet  c^  kno»-n 
mrril.  .Yw  tAjMfrJ  or 
sktj^tmrj  \m  amv  iruy. 

ln»provr\1  facilitir%  in- 
crrASC\l  jwHiuctiv^n,  ctc^ 
enable  u»  to  rrvtuv"*  th« 
IXK-e     (torn     $13^25     to 


V 


«12 

rr«xl»t  Piid  in  FAstern 

anii  ContrAl  States', 

lU^lds  :o.(HX»  letter  sL-.- 
IXipers  or  equivalent  o; 
orders  cat.xKys.  tiUiffs. 
etc..  on  edsr.  tor  quickest 
retereiK:*.  Its  .^0  tram, 
joints  are  interUvke>.i. 
slued  and  held  by  c^~ 
ft:ie\\-s.  Almcist  \vedrpro\  : 
and  dust  ;>roof .  K.slc 
Btarinfs  and  Self-tcjckins 
follow  bUxks,  Golden. 
Weathered  or  Natun^l 
tinisii,  ^and,5  drawersiros 
prorortional.  Ft*^— "Fil- 
in^iSussest  ions. '  "ourhelfv 
lul  Nvklet  on  filing  and 
indexms.  sent  with  Cata- 
log "F  •  — 96  pagvs  ot"- 
fic«eQuiiunent.  Seeyour  c 

The  y/M^  Manufacturing  Co. 

61   Union  Street.  Monroe,  Mich. 

New  YMk  Office,  75  John  St 
The  Kntelitsl  ifum.  Co.. Ltd..  HanoTer.  Ont,.  Canadian  Maken 
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of  iiviTiiKf  al'ilii>.  If  .voiir  |Hili.  y  in  mi  lln* 
iii.n  iiiirliiiiiiiliiiK  plnii  I  iiixtfiiil  of  ll»f  <l<- 
f.rr.il  .livi.l.ii.l  pliiti.  wlil.h  tlm  iinni-iiny 
also  xxritcHi  ,\oii  iiifil  linvf  iio  ii|i|>rfln-n 
sioii.  for  yoii  linvi*  tin*  pniti-*'!!!"!!  nt  a  n-n- 
Noutiblc  ttrnt. 

C.  n.  K..  Warron,  Ind.— Your  work  will 
i-on.xi«<t  alinosi  .nliri'ly  In  wiHfitinit  iippli- 
rations  for  iiixiinmi-*'.  Your  |triii<i|iiil  olijjt-t 
will  hi'  to  oarii  o'lnniiHtiont.  (^m-ry  :  which 
is  ilu«  cHsiiT  to  sell.  tli»'  iMiliiirs  of  an  ohl 
loiiii.aiiv  with  an  •••.lahlishiHl  riMtiril.  thoii- 
Min.ls  of  |Hili.yhoM«Tx  nnil  t.-iis  of  niillionM 
of  iiisuraiiif  ill  f<>i-«i».  or  om-  jii^t  startiiiK 
on  its  rarciT  with  it^  reputation  to  iiiakf? 
I  ran  Kivo  yoii  one  v>li<l  fai-t  of  truth  in 
this  itinui'ttioii  :  In  pro|»ortion  as  an  aK<'iit'i« 
(tnupanv  is  known  in  a  ••.•mnuinity.  his 
work  is  niaile  h'ss  <li(fi«-ult.  Mmh  timo  is 
o>nsiinic«l  in  talkiuK  about  a  small  or  an 
oliscun'  oonipany  that  should  U-  usihI  in 
cMivinrinK  the  prospcitivp  applicant  to  art 
at  onci'.  Your  chanc«'s  of  suic.ws  an;  brttor 
with  the  olih'r  of  th.>  two  iinnpanii^  you 
nanuv  Now  as  to  participatiii):  as  against 
ni>n-i>articipatiin:  plans:  all  comlitions 
cpial.  tho  parti.  ipatinK  i>olicy  is  superior, 
vii'winK  the  i|Uistion  in  thf  liRht  "f  <•><•  in- 
surt'd's  intori'sts.  Why?  Life  insuran.o  is 
an  oxptMiso :  for  th»»  s«k«>  of  security,  its 
chargi's  an>  inllativl :  th«»  surplus  is  ro- 
storcd  at  thp  ond  of  the  year:  and.  aittird- 
ins  to  tht^  nuMsiuo  of  each  ct>nipany's  man- 
asrcrial  ability,  the  net  n>st  is  brought  to 
a  niininniiu.  The  mutual  company's  loading 
is  much  heaviir  than  that  of  the  non- 
participating  i-ompany.  that  is  to  say.  its 
rates  are  higher.  We  are  to  assume  that 
the  nuitiial  gives  back  all  the  savings  it 
makt^s  on  premiums,  and  that  the  net  ••'"st 
is  redutvd  to  the  actual.  The  non-partici- 
pating iH>licy.  at  a  lower  gross  rate,  yields 
nothing  in  the  way  of  dividi>nd.  But  the 
stockhtdders  of  the  i>>mpany  earn  dividends 
on  those  lower  premium  rates.  It  is  obvi<ius. 
then,  that  a  mutual  as  well  managiM  could 
attain  a  net  <"ost  eiiually  as  low  and  that 
the  policyholders  in  the  l.itter  would  get 
their  insurance  cheaper  than  those  in  the 
stock  (vmpauy  by  the  amount  paid  stock- 
holders. Rut  the  ct^nditions  are  not  «Hiual. 
There  are  different  grades  of  cimipany  man- 
agement resulting,  by  o^^mparison  in  many 
instani't^s.  in  lower  net  cost  thru  non-par- 
tioipating  insurance.  Each  in  skille<i  hands, 
operattnl  to  the  bt^t  advantage,  gives  the 
palm  of  superiority  to  the  participating 
CH^mpauy.  Given  a  participating  and  a  non- 
participating  c^mipany.  and  a  skilled  man- 
agement for  the  latter  as  against  one  of 
average  abilitr  for  the  former,  and  the  non- 
participating  c^^mpany  will  show  t>etter  re- 
sults. It  is.  therefore,  a  question  of  com- 
panies, and  Tou  must  choose. 


A  Seneca 


Cnch  l)ii>  's  Oiilliiii  Into 
An  Ad  V  t-iiliin- 


hccause,  in  ItMikmi;  (or  pictur- 
CMjuc  vicv       '     Miliar  pi:  '   Ice 

oil    new  and  •.  n 

roads  hold  untold  irraMiret. 

There's  both  education  and  fun 
in  takini:  pi«  turcu.  and  that'*  why 
every  buy  and  t:irl  as  well  as  the 
grown-iifis  should  u.se 

Seneca 

CAMERAS 

Accommodating  any  standard  make  of 
tilin,  ea>y  to  lo.id,  »iinple  to  c>|>cfate, 
light  to  carry— nude  in  a  \aricty  ot  »izcs 
and  styles,  aellinf;  frutn  S2  to  $%.  Every 
Seneca  is  so  carefully  built  and  toted 
that  it  is  bound  to  get  good  picltirc*. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  Seneca  Tribe 
and  then  select  the  one  that  suits  you. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  the 

Free  1915  Handbook 
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SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO. 

257  StAte  St.,  Rochetter.  N.  Y. 
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THE  HOME  CORRESPOVOENCE  SCHOOL 

Depart  rnent    1C3,  S  pri  n^r^ield.    Mass. 


ARKANSAS:  A  i-.MUiuknblo 
dilVt'ifini'  of  opinion  jis  to  the 
vahu'  of  ahiniiuiun  property  lias 
been  exhibiteil  iu  the  case  of 
the  American  Bauxite  Coni- 
pauy,  whose  works  are  located 
iu  Saline  t'ouuty.  The  county 
assessor  originally  tixed  the 
value  of  the  coMipanv's  holdiujjs 
at  $4T,lKK>.lHKt.  The  Board  of 
Eqiiiilizatiou  cut  the  figure  down 
to  $-_'..'.00.0U(>.  The  Saline  Cir- 
cuit Court  then  reduced  it  to 
$1);>T.0»U>.  and  now  the  State 
Supreme  Court  has  ordered  that 
the  assessment  be  entered  at 
$4t>2,000.  which  the  company 
claims   is   as   it    should    be. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

An  (xiiaustive  brief  iu  support 
of  continuance  of  the  lialf-and- 
half  financial  plan  of  the.  Dis- 
trict will  be  submitted  iu  Au- 
gust by  a  citizens'  commit- 
tee to  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  to  investi- 
gate fiscal  relations  between  the 
local  and  federal  governments. 
It  will  sum  up  the  history  of 
the  national  capital  from  its 
foun(lation  to  the  present  time, 
showing  all  money  contributions 
of  the  two  governments,  and 
giving  complete  data  as  to  com- 
parative assessment  and  taxa- 
tion and  as  to  property  exempt- 
ed from  taxation.  The  expense 
of  this  large  undertaking  is  met 
by  voluntary  contributions  from 
citizens. 

IDAHO:  This  state  was  one  of 
eiglit  whicli  this  year  voted  to 
.submit  the  question  of  consti- 
tutional prohibition  to  the  elec- 
torate. Pending  the  people's  ac- 
tion, however,  the  Legislature 
provided  the  most  drastic  statu- 
tory prohibition  ever  attem[)ted 
in  the  United  States.  It  makes 
even  the  ownership  of  liquor  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  on  second  of- 
fense,  a   felony. 


suggest  that  certain  characte;- 
istics  which  have  been  supposed 
to  indicate  sui)eriority  are  of 
no  value.  Wiu'u  these  propor- 
tions are  carefully  measured  in- 
stead of  merely  judged  by  the 
eye  it  is  found  that  they  are 
almost  exactly  the  same  in  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  regardless  of 
milk  production,  or  even  of 
breed. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Univer- 
sity extension  work  in  this  state 
having  been  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Commissioner  Sneddon 
is  preparing  to  unify  the  new 
work  with  the  old.  As  the 
Springfield  Republican  points 
out,  it  has  always  been  the  pol- 
icy of  Massachusetts  to  be  most 
generous  and  helpful  in  the  mat- 
ter of  providing  educational  ad- 
vantages for  her  people,  and  in 
pushing  extension  work  the 
state  board  is  assured  of  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  the  col- 
leges thruout  the  common- 
wealth. Members  of  their  fac- 
ulties can  be  utilized  not  only 
to  get  the  best  of  teachers,  but 
by  serving  the  vicinage  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation  can  be 
made  relatively  small.  There  are 
also  the  teachers  of  the  normal 
and  textile  schools  to  be  drawn 
upon. 


MICHIGAN: 

in  the  United 
Court  on  the 
of    the    federal 


INDIANA:  More  than  seven 
humlrcil  farmers  in  seven  of  the 
.southwestern  counties  of  this 
state  wfif  recently  interviewed 
by  repifst'iitatives  of  Ftinn  Life. 
Witii  very  few  exceptions  these 
faiiiicis  cither  owned  automo- 
biles iir  were  exiiecting  to  ownt< 
them  in  the  near  futui-e.  Inter- 
views with  dejilers  in  these 
counties  showed  that  sales  of 
cars  thus  far  this  year  have 
been  al)OMt  double  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  and  that  fully  three-quar 
ters  of  the  pur-chases  are  lieing 
made  liy    fai'mei's. 

MAINE:  With  a  view  to  deter 
milling  whether'  ther-e  really  is 
any  relation  between  the  exter- 
nul  conformation  of  u  cow  and 
her  milk  production,  as  many 
dnir'.v men  contend,  and,  if  so, 
what  coiifortiiiitioii  jndicateH 
the  bent  milk  producer,  l>r. 
<'li;nli'M  l».  Woods,  director'  of 
the  Maine  Agr'icirltirriil  Mxperi 
irrerit  Station,  has  begun  accii- 
mulatiiiK  ilata  in  the  form  of 
of  individu'rl 
ilk  |>roilirctioii  JM 
riii'asiir'ementM, 
riitriilier.  iiiclirde 
rte   and    tin'    r'eln 


The  first  attack 
States  Supreme 
constitutionality 
income  tax  has 
been  made  by  John  V.  and  Hor- 
ace Dodge  "of  Detroit.  Three 
main  rea.sons  are  given  for 
claiming  the  surtax  provision  of 
the  law  to  be  invalid  :  ( 1 )  that 
stockholders  of  corporati<ms  are 
subjected  to  liability  for  profits 
which  the  corporations  have  not 
divided;  (2)  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  given  arbi- 
trary power  of  determining, 
without  a  hearing,  whether  a 
corporation  has  aci'umulated 
more  undivided  surplus  than  it 
reasonaV)ly  needs;  and  (Ji)  that 
cortiorations  are  favored  over 
individuiils  anil  partnei-shi|is  by 
being  permitted  to  withhold 
fr'om  surtax  taxation  such  part 
f  pi'ofits  as  ar'e  necessary  for 
the  needs  of  the  business.  The 
Federal  District  «'ourt  in  Mich- 
igan has  held  the  tax  to  be 
valid. 
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MISSISSIPPI:  As  a  result  of 
llie  l.irge  lueiiirig  of  jioine  dem- 
onstration ;melits  of  Mississilipi. 
leceiitly  held  at  .Tacksoii.  inter 
est  in  the  foi'inatiori  of  home- 
work dulls  has  been  gr'eatlv 
stiiiiiilated  thi'Uoiit  the  state.  .K 
nuiiiber  of  deriioiittrators  I  men 
and  Women  I  from  the  Demirt 
iiieiit  of  .Vgi'icultili'e  at  Wash 
i'lgton  wei'e  pi'esent,  and  the 
demonstrtilioiis  and  Niigire^'lioiis 
they  made  were  iiiNpiriiiir  as 
well  as  inforniatory  to  the  local 
ilKeiits.  \ew  clubs  for  systelti- 
iitic  lioiiie  iiiiil  farrii  work  are 
foi'ming  all  over'  the  state,  and 
older  ones  iii'e  tiikiiii;  on  new 
vigor.  Home  caiinliiK  'ind  pai'k 
iliK  clubs  me  I'lipidiv  ilicreusiiii; 
till-  fl'lllt  ami  vet;etali|e 
are  no  iibiindaiit 
uiarketM   i»re   K**n 
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merger  which  recently  made  up 
tJreater  Dmaha.  In  some  of  the 
outlying  districts  whi<'h  were 
taken  into  the  city  the  local  of- 
ficials, as  a  final  act,  made  long- 
time contracts  with  many  em- 
ployees, and  now  the  question 
whether  these  contracts  are  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  greater 
city  is  dividing  the  legal  frater- 
nity and  promising  the  courts 
much   to   do. 

NEVADA:  With  the  aid  of 
funds  api)ropriated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada  is  to  undertake  a 
series  of  experiments  in  pump- 
ing irrigation  thruout  the  state. 
President  A.  W.  Hendricks  of 
the  university,  who  has  been 
studying  the  subject  for  a  long 
time,  has  finallv  convinced  the 
Federal  authorities  that  $8000 
can  be  profitably  spent  on  this 
experimentation. 

NEW  YORK:  The  Committee 
on  Conservation  in  its  report  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention 
at  Albany  recommends  making 
the  Conservation  Commission  a 
constitutional  department,  with 
a  single  head  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  renu>vable  by 
him  for  cause  only.  It  favors 
that  portion  of  the  present  con- 
stitution which  provides  that  all 
state  lands  within  the  forest 
preserve  be  kept  forever  as  wild 
forest  lands,  but  adds  a  proviso 
that  dead  timber  may  be  cut. 
fallen  timber  removed,  camp 
sites  leased,  roads  and  fire 
trails  made  and  public  hospital 
sites  located.  It  also  favors  the 
taking  of  private  lands  for  res- 
ervoirs to  provide  municipal 
water  supplies,  fiu'  the  regula- 
tion of  the  flow  of  streams,  or 
for  water  power  purposes  when 
a  public  necessity.  An  importtint 
amendment  recommended  pro- 
vides that  any  citizen  may  b'inij 
an  action  to  comiiel  the  authiu-i- 
ties  to  enforce  the  conservation 
laws. 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  With 
a  view  to  furnishing  profitable 
employment  for  boys  during  the 
long  summer  vacation.  Nor'h 
Carolina  is  setting  large  num- 
bers of  them,  at  work  on  the 
I'oads.  llnder  competent  ro.id 
enginetus  and  \inder  pay  from 
the  state,  boys  between  fourte«'n 
and  eighteen  are  engaged  in 
building  and  repairing  roads.  It 
is  argiieil  that  they  thus  live  in 
the  fresh  air,  leai'ii  lessons  of 
cotiiieration  and  initiative,  as 
well  as  the  scieice  of  road  buil  I 
ing,  and  are  rendered  much  less 
likely  to  form  bid  habits  th.i'i 
they  would  be  if  merely  killing 
time    thru    t lie   -  iiininer. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  When  the 
I.egislatur'e  made  this  year's  up 
pr'opriatioii  for  the  State  'l'a\ 
i 'oitiliiissioii  it  was  xupponed 
that  a  bill  providing  for  a  one- 
man       coiiiiiii..>i<in        would       b«> 

passed.     'I'l efoie.      salitry      for 

only    out iinnissioner    was   ap 

propriated.    Itut    ttie    f'itl    riil.,! 
and      the      thiee      c. 
were    continued    in  N     - 
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OHIO:  Fifteen  hundred  mer- 
chants of  Cleveland  have  joined 
in  what  is  called  the  "Save 
While  You  Spend  "  campaign.  It 
is  said  that  the  system  has  been 
found,  in  other  cities,  to  be 
good  for  the  merchant  while  en- 
couraging people,  especially 
women  and  children,  to  save. 
A  local  savings  bank  issues  alu- 
minum checks  in  denominations 
of  from  one-half  cent  to  fifty 
cents.  These  are  sold  to  mer- 
chants, and  by  them  given  to 
their  patrons  at  the  rate  of  two 
per  cent  on  all  purchases.  The 
checks  are  good  only  for  deposit 
at  the  savings  bank,  but  there 
they  are  received,  in  amounts 
of  one  dollar  or  more,  as  cash 
for  the  opening  or  continuing  of 
savings  accounts,  on  which  four 
per  cent  interest  is  paid.  It  is 
said  that  under  this  system 
many  persons  w'ho  have  never 
thought  of  opening  savings  ac- 
counts have  been  induced  to 
do  so. 

OREGON:  The  people  of  Ore- 
gon are  deeply  interested  in  the 
brief  recently  filed  by  the  Fe<l- 
eral  Government  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  land  grant  cases,  involving 
vast  and  valuable  tracts  in  Ore- 
gon and  California.  The  Gov- 
ernment alleges  that  about  SOO,- 
(KH)  acres  of  a  grant  of  31.- 
000,000  acres  to  a  railroad  to 
t)e  constructed  from  California 
to  Portland  were  disposed  of  in 
violation  of  the  conditions  of  the 
grant.  The  suit  is  to  recover  the 
remaining   2o.tXK).000   acres. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  On  a  quar- 
ter-acre of  land  which  four 
years  ago  produt-eil  only  weevls, 
kphraim  Morley,  a  Providem-e 
expressman,  has  a  wonderful  or- 
chard. There  are  forty-five  varie- 
ties of  plums,  sixteen  of  anples. 
thirteen  of  pears,  seven  of  figs, 
five  of  cherries  ami  one  alm»»uil 
nut  tree.  All  these,  excepting 
the  fig  trees,  are  bearing  abun- 
dantly this  year.  l>u  the  same 
quarter-acre.  every  inch  of 
which    is    usetl,    are   strawberry 
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War.   Thu   it    mav   appear   that   wr   are 
no  n«*urrr  thi 
and  poucu  lu.i 
were    written. 
moKt   nmi!  ■ 

Tho  »"nd   '  ■    ti. 

inir — indecisive,  an  it  ha«  been  thru  all 
the   war      on    foi;      '  If  we  could 

.••uporimpo.to  thi-  •  it  war  miipH 

we  have  already  printed,  and  telescope 
the  several  huixirod  ncwH  .stories  and 
special  article^  into  a  sinffle  number 
the  resulting  pnulurt  might  be  too  con- 
centrated for  comfort  but  would  prcs- 
sont  a  fairly  complete  account  of  the 
war.  We  shall  try  to  do  the  .same  thing, 
however,  in  a  more  direct  way.  A  spe- 
cial series  of  maps  summarizing  the 
great  campaign,  a  series  of  tables  pre- 
senting the  war's  results  statistically. 
and  authoritative  articles  reviewing  the 
year  and  discussing  the  present  aspects 
of  the  struggle  will  be  included  in  a 
special  War  Number  next  week. 


Why  are  .\nicrican  families  smaller? 
James  McKeen  I'attell,  the  editor  of 
Science,  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
and  School  and  Society,  contributes  to 
an  early  issue  an  article,  enriched  with 
many  diagrams,  on  "The  Causes  of  the 
Dei'lining  Birthrate." 


Mr.  W.  F.  Dix.  author,  editor  and 
financier,  has  written  for  The  Inde- 
pendent another  little  study  of  business 
psychologj-.  It  is  entitled  "Why  Does  a 
Rich  Man  Work."  and  he  really  tells. 


REMARKABLE     REMARKS 

H.vRRT  Thaw  I  am  done  with  Broad- 
way. 

Welliam  Jennings  Brtan — I  am  glad 

to  bo  home. 

Saxifel  Gompkrs — We  are  trying  to 
avoid  strikes. 

CorNT  Okima — Calamities  arise  more 
t^fton  from  within  than  from  without. 

Wtx>nROw  W II  SOX — In  public  affairs 
stupidity  is  more  dangerous  than  knavery. 

CoRRA  Harkis  — As  for  woman — she 
uetMls  a  lot  of  adding  to  and  subtracting 
fmm. 

Henry  Ford-  Thrift  is  one  of  the  cor- 
nerstones on  whii'h  manhood  must  be  con- 
structed. 

William  J.  I-ocke — I  c^^uld  give  up  to- 
bacHX>  and  alcohol  and  clean  collars  and 
servants,  and  everything  you  could  think 
of — but    not    dreams.    Without    them    the 
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Frank  on  my  hand*. 

TiiKorxiRE    Uof)HE\ri.T— Th*-   profn»«iooaJ 

pnHfiri«tfl    .    .    .    arc.    nt    >»<•«»     rtn    •!n1'>THy 
IwkIv    of   rn<>n,   and,    ' 
prolmlily  thi-  most  ui 
thi«<  fxuntry  (xintninii. 

William  I, ton  Piinv^      Vr,-.  iT,; 
•Hinoontnite*  n  man'*  at* 
villagt".  ritr,  <«tjite  or  r»,i..,,,  .  ;.. 

si<»n  of  tho  ro<»t  of  the  world  U  narrow 
foolioh  and  wrong. 

I*RE.sinEXT  Hadixt — Tho  whole  Ameri- 
ran  political  and  fuxnal  fir<itpm  ia  baaed  on 
industrial  proix>rty  right,  far  more  com- 
plot»'ly  than  ha*  ever  been  the  caae  in  any 

Euri>|M>an  country. 

Sib  Thomas  I.ipton  — Amorioan  motboda 
of  prevention  and  •nro  have  saved  Serbia 
from  what  thren'  one  time  to  be  the 

worst  series  of  • ,  .  ....  j*  ever  suffered  by 
a  modem  nation. 

George  Bernard  Shaw— IJke  other  So- 
cialists. I  have  been  too  moch  preoccupied 
with  the  atrocities  of  peace  an'!  *'  'Jb- 
lems    they    raise    to    pay    due    a'  to 

the  atro<^ities  of  war. 

Prof.  George  F.  Gi-ndelfingeb.  Ph.D. 
— The  universities  seem  responidble  for 
much  of  the  ins.inirv  <>xi«ring  today.  The 
undergraduate  are    hatching 

lunatics,  the  grjiv  »  are  bre^njing 

maniaoi. 

J.VNE  Apd.kms — In   each  of  the  warring 
nations  there  is  this  other  point  of  similar- 
it.T.    Generally    sr--'-'-r     "--^    ^"ard    every- 
where that  this  ^  .an's  war; 
that   the  young   in- ..     ...      .,-.•    dying,    the 

young  men  who  were  doing  the  fighting, 
were  not  the  men  who  wanted  the  war.  and 
were  not  the  in«»n  who  believed  in  the  war. 

F.  DosTOiEFrsKT — What  has  cirilixatiaa 
done  to  instil  greater  mildness  into  oar 
bosoms?  Civilization  develops  in  man  nodi- 
in?  but  an  added  capacity  for  receiving  im- 
pressions. And  the  growth  of  that  capacity 
further  augments  man's  tendency  to  se^ 
pleasure  in  blood-letting.  Too  may  have 
noticed  that  the  most  enthusiastic  blood- 
letters  have  almost  invariably  beat  die  most 
civilized  of  men. 
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Unmistakably  the  Select  Car 

Everywhere,  even  in  the  most  congested  traffic,  the  closed  car  stands 
out  distinctively.  It  cannot  be  hidden:  its  character  and  the  type  of 
man  who  owns  it  are  unmistakable. 

The  closed  car  owner  belongs  to  a  select  class.  He  is  one  of  those 
men  who,  afloat,  have  their  private  yachts.  And  his  car  indicates 
his  appreciation  of  finer  things,  and  also  expresses  his  personal  taste. 
For  the  closed  car  of  thoro  quality  is  an  exclusive  creation-  not 
copying  others,  but  especially  planned  to  meet  its  owner's  individual 
preferences. 

Both  the  personally-driven  sedan  and  the  chauffeur-driven  limousine 
provide  an  all-year  comfort,  good  cheer,  and  distinction  not  possible 
in  an  open  car.  To  the  family  accustomed  to  touring  cars,  the  closed 
car  offers  the  only  remaining  new  delight  in  motor  car  enjoyment. 
That's  why  the  purchase  of  a  sedan  or  limousine  is  the  finest  contri- 
bution you  can  make  to  the  happiness  and  sense  of  well-being  of 
those  you  hold  dear. 

We  can  create  for  you  a  Winton  Six  closed  car  precisely  as  you  want  it. 
That  takes  time,  of  course.  If  you  delay  ordering,  you  must  content 
yourself  with  a  stock  model.  So,  make  your  selection  now,  cuid  let  us 
give  your  personal  requirements  the  most  exacting  attention,  and 
guarantee  delivery  to  you  before  the  first  nip  of  the  earliest  frost. 

Prices  are  unusually  attractive.  $3250  and  $3500.  A  card  from 
you  will    bring    lull    information. 

The  Winton  Company 

133    Brrrrt    KontI,   Cirveiand,    Ohio,    U.   S.   A. 
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^  International  AVics 


A  MOBILIZATION   OF  BRAINS 


THAT   IS    WHAT    SECRETARY    DANIELS    CAUS    HIS    NEW    ADVISORY    BOARD    OF    OTILIAN  IX^XXTOBS  AXD  SCIKNTTSTS  WHO  WILL  GIVE 

THE    NAVY    FOR    DEFENSE.    F^TSON    HAS    ACCEFTED    THE   CHAIRIIANSBIP 
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THE     HOUR     HAS     COME 


THE  rules  of  international  law  adopted  at  the 
second  Hague  Conference  in   1907  are  not   in 
vogue   in   the  present   war.    Montenegro,    for- 
sooth, did  not  ratify  them! 
The  rules  of  international  law  laid  down  by  the  first 
Hague  Conference  in  1899.  however,  prevail.  They  have 
been  ratified  by  all  the  forty-six  sovereign  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  last  two  sentences  of  Article  III  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes, adopted  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899,  read 
as  follows: 

Powers  strangers  to  the  dispute  have  the  right  to  offer 
good  offices  or  mediation  even  during  the  course  of  hostilities. 

The  exercize  of  this  right  can  never  be  regarded  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  parties  in  conflict  as  an  unfriendly  act. 

These  are  the  solemn  words  of  international  law  bind- 
ing on  all  nations  alike— belligerents  and  neutrals.  It  is 
obfious,  then,  that  the  warring  nations  can  make  no 
valid  objection,  if  the  neutrals  assemble  together  to 
discuss  questions  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals,  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  terms  of  peace  or 
the  basis  of  a  lasting  peace. 

Not  only  can  the  warring  nations  offer  no  objection 
to  such  a  course,  but  the  neutral  nations,  according  to 
the  first  paragraph  of  Article  III,  should  "on  their  own 
initiative  and  as  far  as  circumstances  may  allow,  offer 
their  good  offices  or  mediation  to  the  states  at  variance." 

The  United  States  has  heeded  this  injunction.  It  of- 
fered mediation  to  the  belligerent  nations  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  Mediation  was  not  accepted. 

A  full  year  has  gone  by. 

Six  million  men  have  been  killed,  crippled  for  life, 
wounded,  or  captured. 

For  every  one  of  these  men  there  are  loved  ones  at 
home  living  in  the  agony  of  despair. 

Countless  women  have  been  ravished. 

Children  have  been  mutilated  and  starved  to  death. 

Thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  have  been  laid 
waste. 


Over  seventeen  thousand  million  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  the  destruction. 

And  the  stupendous  holocaust  has  apparently  but 
begun. 

In  the  face  of  this  doom  of  civilization  shall  the  sane 
portion  of  the  human  race  sit  silent  and  supine  waiting 
for  the  conflagration  to  devour  itself? 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States,  the  greatest  of  the 
neutrals,  to  act  again.  Let  the  President  invite  all  the 
neutral  nations  to  come  together  in  a  conference  at 
Washington  or  The  Hague.  Let  the  Conference  sit  in 
continuous  session  till  the  war  ends. 

At  first  the  Conference  would  probably  not  offer  me- 
diation. The  belligerents  are  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  fear  that  any  discussion  of  peace  on  their  part  at 
this  time  would  weaken  their  case  before  the  world. 
The  Conference  would  begin  perhaps  by  trying  to  come 
to  some  agreement  on  the  rights  of  neutrals.  It  would 
then  be  ready  to  proclaim  principles.  Definite  proposals 
would  follow.  In  proportion  as  these  were  wise  the  gov- 
ernments and  public  opinion  of  the  world  would  be 
moved.  And  they  would  be  wise,  for  the  nations  would 
have  to  act  unanimously  or  not  at  all,  and  if  unani- 
mously it  is  inconceivable  that  thirty  nations  could  agree 
upon  anything  foolish.  Finally,  some  proposal  would  he 
accepted.  Mediation  would  naturally  follow.  That  would 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Signs  are  multiplying  that  the  belligerents  will  not 
be  averse  to  the  calling  of  such  a  conference.  Certainly 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  strongly  veering 
toward  the  idea.  Besides,  the  conflict  as  it  now  rages 
endangers  each  neutral  state.  If  a  neutral  attempts  to 
defend  its  rights  singly,  it  is  in  real  danger  of  being 
drawn  into  the  conflict. 

It  is  the  high  duty  then  of  the  neutral  nations  to 
concentrate  their  united  wisdom  and  power  on  the  task 
of  ending  the  Great  War.  They  owe  it  to  themselves 
and  to  humanity. 

The  Hour  has  come. 


GERMANY'S     COOL     ASSUMPTION 


THE  narrow  escape  from  a  German  torpedo  of  the 
Cunarder  "Orduna"  does  not  indicate  any  gratify- 
ing change  in  German  naval  policy.  There  were  more 
than  a  .score  of  American  citizens  on  board;  and  their 
lives  were  saved  apparently  only  by  a  miscalculation  on 
the  part  of  the  submarine's  commander.  But  the  attack 
does  effectually  dispose  of  one  of  the  main  defenses  set 
up  by  the  German  Government.  For  the  "Orduna"  was 
bound  for  New  York  and  obviously  carried  no  ammuni- 
tion or  other  instruments  of  death  to  be  u.sed  against 
the  soldiers  of  the  Fatherland. 

At  the  same  time  the  (Jerrnan  note  iipologi/iiig  for  the 
torpedo  attack  upon  the  Anu-ricun  ship  "Nehraskan"  in- 
dicates that  (iermany,  sincerely  or  willfully,  doe.s  not 
understand  what  we  are  talking  about.  The  apology  i.n 
based  upon  the  Htaten)ent  that  the  Mubrnarine's  con\- 
tnati(l«T  made  an  unrortuiuiU'  'but  entirt'lv  natural 
itiiHtake  For,  it  i.s  explaintnl,  it  was  mo  dark  that  h»' 
could  not  make  out  the  veHMel'M  nationality  antl  therefore 
ttcted  iii»on  the  presuini)tion  that  nhe  wan  HritlMh. 


Here  appears  the  same  cool  assumption  that  has  char- 
Hcterized  the  statements  of  the  German  policy  si" -t*  '^-^ 
first  one  last  February.  It  is  assumed  that  a  <■ 
submarine  may  legitimately  sink  without  warning  and 
without  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  noncombatants  m 
passengers  and  crew  any  British  merchantman  sailing 
the  waters  about  the  British  Isles. 

This  is  in  flat  contradiction  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  customs  of  civilizeii  nations  prior 
to  the  announcement  by  Ciermany  of  its  "v/ikt  toi\t"  p».»l 
uy.   It  is   flatly   opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  A" 
rU-ets.   It  has  no  good  warrant   in  law.  in  cuittonv  i>: 
Imnmnity. 

In  dealing  with  merchantmen  t>elligerent  nhip*  h«>« 
but  one  primary  right;  and  it  niaken  no  dilf«r«iK*« 
whether  the  merchant  whip  ih  ^  .!  or  «n«n\.Y.      rh«t 

li  the  right  of  "\  mt  and  neanh       .  ..v-  war^h*''  ••''»>^  .».>j» 
(he  nterchant  ship,  '^end  an  i>tt\cer  a(>i>«rd  to  t  * 

nationality,  her  deMtinatton  and  th«>  imturv  o(  h«»r  c.« 
ikiid,  if  she  be  an  enenty  iihip  iir  «  n«)utriftl  vhip  {*■■ 
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nil  riiiMiiN  port  With  «-iiiitri»t)Niul  In  hc*r  rnrtfu.  Militr  ht^r 
itiiii  tiikr  hiM'  ititti  port.  If  fur  niiy  ronmm  it  m  int|i<HiMtlilr> 
or  ilitnui'i'oiiM  for  tin*  wurnhip  to  tnki*  thr  pii/c  into  (xtrt 
xhi*  itiiiy  l)i«  Htink,  provliloil  tliiil  thr  xtifpty  nf  pMHnrngeri 
and  (TOW  mo  llrtt  uft>i(iriMl, 

rii«Mi<  In  no  Hurh  thinv  known  to  civllUrd  innrltlnie 
wai'fan*  an  ninkintr  ii  nirrrhitntrnnn  on  nlirht  Thcrr  : 
no  Htii'h  thhiK  iiM  rtinkin^  ii  niorchantnian  without  warn 
liitf.  'I'htM'i'  IS  no  such  ihiMK  an  rrfuHiMK  to  iflvr  tht«  crrw 
and  paN.*««*iiK(*rH  of  a  tni'ichant  ship  a  ihancf  for  their 
llvPN  wh«Mi  tht*  ship  hci'Midf  haf«  to  hu  d«<Mtr<)yc<l.  And  .' 
maktw  no  (iJiT(*i'iMu-«*  whether  the  nien-hantniar)  in  rnrrny 
or  neutral.  In  either  rane  tho  riKht.H  of  piutHenuerrt  and 
crew  are  identically  the  same. 

The  I'mtetl  State-*  therelori'  haM  prwiHt'ly  the  saint* 
ritfht  to  donounce  and  to  denuitid  ropanition  for  thi>  kill- 
ing of  American  citixonn  on  n  HriliHh  ship  ax  for  the 
sinkinKf  of  an  Ajnerican  ship.  (lernwmy  ha.n  already  ad- 
mitted our  rijrht  in  the  ca.se  ot  American  ships.  She 
must  aiimit  it  in  tin*  case  of  American  citizens  on  Hrit- 
ish  ships. 

Her  contention  to  the  contrary  is  not  civilized  warfare 
—  it  is  sonu'thiuK  else. 


MAKINC    KVKKV    VOTK   COUNT 

H(>\\'  would  you  like  to  be  certain  every  time  that 
Vim  vote  for  a  memher  of  your  town  council  that 
your  vote  will  not  be  thrown  away?  How  would  you  like 
to  be  ccrtoin  that  you  will  have  some  one  in  the  town 
council  who  is  your  representative  because  you  voted 
for  him? 

I'nder  present  arranjrements.  you  know,  unless  your 
man  is  ekvted.  your  vote  is  thrown  away,  and  until 
the  next  election  to  the  council  comes  around  you  are 
unrepresented. 

But  there  is  a  system  under  which  you  can  be  certain 
— seven-eiirbths  certain,  that  is.  which  is  a  pretty  hijrh 
degree  in  this  uncertain  world — that  your  vote  will  help 
to  elect  somebody. 

The  city  of  Ashtabula.  Ohio,  is  to  have  on  August  10 
an  election  to  dei^-ide  whether  it  shall  adopt  this  system. 
Ashtabula  has  already  adopted  a  fine  type  of  municipal 
government,  the  commission-city-manager  plan.  The  new- 
plan  does  not  go  into  operation  until  next  fall,  but  al- 
ready a  group  of  citizens  are  proposing  to  add  to  it  this 
further  improvement,  which  is  known  as  proportional 
representation. 

Like  the  old  ward  system  of  election  the  new  one 
allows  the  voter  but  a  single  vote.  But.  unlike  that  out- 
worn system,  it  does  not  select  councilmen  from  geo- 
graphical constituencies.  Like  the  election-at-large  sys- 
tem common  to  the  more  modern  and  enlightened  plans 
of  city  government,  it  abolishes  ward  lines.  But  it  intro- 
duces the  principle  that  each  man's  vote  shall  be  used  to 
elect  only  one  councilman. 

The  voter's  task,  under  proportional  representation, 
is  simplicity  itself.  Confronted  with  a  ballot  containing 
the  names  of,  say.  a  dozen  candidates  for  the  seven 
places  on  the  council,  he  puts  the  figure  1  opposite  his 
first  choice,  the  figure  2  opposite  his  second  choice,  and 
so  on  as  far  as  he  cares  to  go.  Counting  the  votes  is  more 
intricate.  But  even  here  the  principle  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple. The  voter  having  been  allowed  to  express  as  many 
choices  as  he  pleases,  his  vote  is  counted  for  the  highest 
choice  on  his  ballot  that  it  can  help  to  elect. 


,  hm  U  forth- 
oqu«l  in  ' 


In  Ih*  r«M>  of  A  Mrv*n  ^  >• 

olt)rUNl  «■  Mtxiii  Ml  h»  hmm  r*  une  n. 

•Itfhth  of  «||  ihr  i 
c«llr.l  "  •      ! 

mm  ir  ■  ■  ■  ■  - 

rereivcHl  hl«  i|uoU  out  of  tha  Anit 

with  drtlnred  e|rrt«Nl.  And  Ihr  b, 

to  Ihr  t|UMttt  hnvr   «'!«-.'..) 

Any  Aildittonnl     .^  .  i     . 

cholcr  nrr  then  di  ,, 

iiccordintf  to  the  iierond  rholrrti  on  them.  If  any  cAndi- 

dAtr  huM  then  rettrhrd  the  quotA,  he  In  eirrted  And  the 

liAllotH  which  have  elrt-trd  him  d  Aiilde.   Ilia  aur- 

plu«  ballotH  are  then  i||>.«  r.....i.  ..   »»...   r .,  ..., 

CMIidldateM   acrordliiif   t't   ^    ' 

the  Hftme  time.  After  the  Hecond  count,  the  lowent  cAndi- 
dute  in  rliminnted  And  hiii  bAllotji  apportionrd  amonir 
thoHe  who  remain,  in  the  NMmr  WAy  am  the  «urpluH  bal- 
lotM  of  thoHe  ele«-ted.  When  Heven  CAndldAtr*  hAvr  r»rh 
ret-eived  hiM  t|u«>ta  of  votcK  the  coum'il  in  full  and  th<- 
count  la  over.  It  iM  clear  then  that  not  more  thAn  onr- 
eiffhth  of  all  the  ballots  cant  can  be  inefTective  in  elect- 
ing «'»m»'/>o(/;/.  Wherea.s  under  exintinjc  '  ' 
It  i.H  entirely  possible  for  a  half  or  Hin<  •  -•  |/«  .  .n..  •  .. 
tion  by  a  plurality  instead  of  a  majority  -more  than 
half  to  be  thrown  away. 

ProiM)rtional  representation  i«  complicated  to  deiicribe 
and  ditlicult  to  understand  from  mere  description.  But 
it  is  perftH-tly  simple  to  vote  under  it;  and  the  countinif 
of  the  ballots  is  a  much  eaaier  process  in  oi>eration  than 
the  casual  reader  would  be  likely  to  suppose. 

Its  advantages  are  overwhelming.  It  make?*  every  vote 
— e.Kcept  for  that  small  remainder  of  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  —count.  It  gives  every  councilman  a  unanimous 
constituency.  By  requiring  the  support  of  a  difTerent 
quota  of  voters  for  the  election  of  each  member  of  the 
council,  it  makes  it  impossible  for  any  party  or  faction 
to  elect  a  majority  of  that  body  by  concentrating  ita 
vote  on  four  candidates  and  takes  the  government  of 
the  city  out  of  politics.  It  gives  any  minority  or  group 
comprising  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  voters  of  the 
city  a  chance  to  be  represented  in  the  council. 

It  perfects  representative  government  by  giving  every 
voter  almost  a  certainty  of  having  his  vote  help  t  ■  *-i«-«^ 
a  representative.  It  extends  democracy  by  strengt 
the  power  of  minorities  and  curbing  the  possible  tyranny 
of  a  majority.  It  is  a  further  step  away  from  ward  poli- 
tics, machine  rule  and  the  dominance  of  the  boss. 


SANITY  AND     INSANITY 

A  JURY  decided  that  Harry  Thaw  wa*  insane,  and 
that  saved  him  from  the  electric  chair.  A  few  years 
later  another  jury  decides  that  he  is  sane:  but  nobody 
believes  he  is  any  more  sane  now  than  he  was  when  he 
murdered  Mr.  White,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  nobody  be- 
lieves he  was  any  more  insane  then  than  he  is  now. 
W^hen  they  declared  him  insane  it  was  argued  that  he 
had  inherited  the  taint  of  insanity.  He  certainly  ha?  not 
lost  it  since  then. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  declare  that  the  present  jury  has 
erred ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  either  now  or  then  the 
jury  did  err,  and  the  reason  why  they  did  err  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  It  was  money  that  did  it,  money  that 
saved  his  life  then  or  that  set  him  free  this  time,  as  far 
as  the  jury  could  do  it.  Had  it  been  a  poor  man  who 
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had  slain  White  he  would  probably  have  been  convicted 
as  guilty  of  murder.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there 
was  any  corruption  of  the  court  or  jury;  not  at  all.  The 
jury  did  their  best;  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  spent  in  the  efforts  of  the  counsel  to  save  the 
slayer.  The  purpose  of  the  counsel  is  not  to  present  the 
truth,  but  to  persuade,  or  even  mislead  and  deceive,  the 
jury.  Money  will  hire  able,  eloquent  and  skillful  law- 
yers who  can  pervert  the  minds  of  twelve  plain,  common 
men,  not  too  shrewd,  and  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason.  This  case  shows,  and  shows  sadly  and 
dangerously,  what  money  can  do.  Money  could  not  do 
anything  coarse  or  visibly  corrupt.  It  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  our  jurisprudence  that  money  could  not  pre- 
vent long  detention  with  the  criminally  insane,  but  it 
could  once  save  the  criminal's  life,  and  again  claim  his 
freedom.  It  could  get  so-called  experts  to  declare  him 
first  insane  and  then  sane,  and  eloquent  and  astute  law- 
yers to  secure  and  present  the  evidence  desired  and  per- 
vert it  if  required.  This  is  a  very  serious  case,  and  it  is 
one  that  demands  the  attention  of  legal  associations,  to 
consider  what  legislation  may  somewhat  equalize  the 
conditions  and  privileges  of  rich  and  poor.  It  has  often 
been  suggested  that  expert  testimony  has  come  to  be 
such  a  disgrace  that  a  body  of  experts  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  courts  to  whose  impartial  decisions  ques- 
tions of  insanity  should  be  left,  instead  of  buying  testi- 
mony for  and  against  one  who  makes  this  defense. 


JAPANESE  ETHICS 

WE  are  in  receipt  of  a  special  cablegram  from  our 
representative  in  Tokyo,  announcing  that  the 
Government  of  Japan  has  united  with  the  leading  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  the  empire  to  take  immediate 
and  effective  measures  to  relieve  the  sufferers  from 
famine  in  China  owing  to  the  great  floods  that  have 
just  killed  over  10,000  Chinese  and  devastated  great 
areas  of  land. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  ever  since  the  recent  ulti- 
matum of  Japan  to  China,  certain  parts  of  China  have 
maintained  a  rigid  boycott  on  all  Japanese  goods.  As 
a  result  untold  disaster  has  already  befallen  both  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese  traders. 

These  heathen  Japanese  do  not  seem  to  know  any 
better  than  to  return  good  for  evil. 


FIFTY  SCHOLARLY   YEARS 

IT  is  to  the  credit  of  British  literary  life  that  it  long 
ago  created  a  .school  of  weekly  journalism,  sober,  solid, 
powerful,  centralized  on  books  and  literature,  yet  pur- 
poseful in  politics  and  science  and  sociology,  even  as 
l>ooks  cover  these  and  all  other  fields;  journals  heeilless 
of  the  (loating  go.ssamers  that  float  by  daily,  and  apfieal 
only  to  thinking  people  who  despise  display  ht-ads  anil 
MensationuiiMrii.  Such  are  the  Sftectatitr  and  Satuiday 
lie.vitiv,  to  mention  only  the  Knglish  type,  but  not  to 
omit  the  AtheiUKum,  which  differs  front  the  others  in 
being  more  strictly  bookish.  After  thin  pattern  was 
Mturlfd  Thr  Nation  fifty  yt-ars  ago. 

lUit   ihf  Nation  was  n(»t  Knglish.  even  tho  Mr.  iJod 
kin,  ItM  editor,  was  l>«)rn  an   Knglishtium ;  his  ussociute 
WHS  Wendell  I'hillipM  (larrison,  who  wum  tuki-n  over  from 
the  ollU'Hof  'I'he  Independent,  um  later  wum  I'uul  K.  Mor«. 
II  WUM  a  ni*w  tiling  in  Anioriian  joiirtutlistn,  foundeii  \\\ 


idealists,  men  whose  purpose  was  to  know  and  then  tell 
exactly  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  about  both 
books  and  public  policies,  fearing  nobody,  favoring  no- 
body, exposing  all  wrong  and  pretense,  and  seeking  the 
most  competent  authorities  for  its  reviews  of  books,  and 
so  appealing  to  the  universities  for  expert  judgment.  It 
never  had  a  large  circulation,  but  it  had  an  immense 
influence,  for  it  speedily  became  the  most  trusted  liter- 
ary authority  in  the  country,  and  taught  criticism  to 
other  journals.  We  connect  it  in  thought  with  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  which  after  a  European  model 
taught  our  colleges  what  a  university  should  be. 

Yet  it  was  its  ethical  spirit  that  was  its  most  marked 
character.  It  fought  every  political  evil,  and  was  a  stout 
defender  of  the  liberated  slaves  in  the  difficult  times  of 
reconstruction.  Not  a  religious  journal — for  Mr.  Godkin 
was  no  oi'thodox  believer — half  its  subscribers  were 
clergymen,  and  the  other  half  college  professors  and 
other  men  of  culture  and  influence.  With  all  its  sharp- 
ness and  conscious  superiority,  and  with  all  the  enmity 
it  aroused,  it  set  the  standard  and  men  waited  for  its 
decisions,  for  the  best  equipped  men  were  its  writers. 
Its  palmiest  days  of  influence  were  in  the  first  half  of 
its  history,  when  it  had  few  rivals,  and  before  it  was 
combined  with  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  becoming 
in  fact  the  weekly  edition  of  that  able  daily,  which  then 
made  Mr.  Godkin  its  editor.  If  its  cynicism  has  not  al- 
ways made  virtue  attractive,  it  has  at  least  faithfully 
made  vice  odious  in  public  life,  and  pretentious  igno- 
rance despicable;  and  we  congratulate  it  on  half  a  cen- 
tury of  valiant  service  to  patriotism  and  culture,  and 
are  glad  to  know  that  its  present  less  close  reliance  on  a 
daily  journal  is  adding  to  its  independent  strength  and 
success. 


THE  HANGING  OF  THE  HAMMOCK 

THE  fine  art  of  lying  in  a  hammock  is  dependent 
upon  the  precedent  and  practical  art  of  hanging  it. 
The  sailormen  who  bequeathed  it  to  us  should  have  en- 
dowed us  with  their  skill  at  knots  and  hitches,  for  it  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  seems  to  tie  the  rope  so  it  shall  not  sag 
down  the  smooth  tree  trunk  in  the  course  of  long  swing- 
ing. We  assume  that  it  is  a  tree,  for  posts  and  fixed 
hooks  destroy  the  essence  of  the  hammock,  which  is  its 
mobility.  It  is  the  one  form  of  bed  with  which  we  hkhI- 
erns  can  perform  the  miracle  of  taking  it  up  and  walk- 
ing. A  hammock  that  must  stay  in  one  place  is  little 
better  than  a  brass  bedstead  with  lost  castors.  The  cus- 
tom of  slinging  the  hammock  slantwise  between  porch 
posts  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  For  one  thinip,  a 

visitor  can  never  make  a  dignified  ;i '    *     •'       ' 

when  he  is  striding  over  or  she  is  m ..„  _  ..  :  .  . 

work  entanglement.  For  another  thinjr.  it  destroys  half 
the  pleasure  of  lying  in  a  hammock  to  look  up  into  m 
sky  of  smoothly  matched  pine  bi»ards.  The  only 
lanopy  is  the  green  spread  of  tree  bruncheA  or  ui   m-i 
Iis0d  vines. 

But  even  such  a  cMUopy  has  itn  faultn  owing  to  th« 
Itothersomeni'ss  of  the  sun.  Yi>u  stretch  yuur  ha 
o  that  \  our  far»'  will  come  where  '" 

ilenseMt,  but  bi'ti'ii'  li>ng  m  • '  ' 

thru.  You  pi-fttMul  that  it 

lire«2e  that  rustles  the  foliage  Mb«w«»;  Kut  hv  h 

ctttch  the  sun  aufitin  tookiiii;  -^' 

tim«  you  realue  that  it  u  no  a<.i.  uu-ni,  uul  an  utu 
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niiltMit^Nii,  HO  you  iniivn  yniir  hrMtl  over  m 

llut    tli*<   rtiiln   rttv  fiiliowM   until  you   have   r«itrh««l   tin 

vci'tfi^  whrrn  u  further  Hhlft  would  tlUturli  your  !>• 

*<<|iiilitii'liitn  itiul  liiviilvn  viMir  iivi*rthr«iw    Voii  prns    .'wr 

llii*   ptiwcr  of   u  Jonhiiu,   liut    t(    iM    not   thi*  <  ••'* ii.>... 

praytT  n(  fwith.  for  thin  Ih  mm  i»ui»  of  iu-kn<-«,  .. 
Millet*  (iiililiMi  provisl  llmt  thr  Nuit  il«irii  not  movp  nol><Ml\ 
liitH  ItriMi  a))U*  to  Htiip  ItM  tuovlntf.  I'prhnpN  in  cofnpiMM.i 
linii  fur  thii  !•••(•*  nf  power  to  Work  ntirai-lrn  ina> 

invt'iit  a  ht'iiottat  liaiiiinock  with  ont<  imiiI  ati..  ...  .  to  n 

iiiovintr  po.tt  n>tiulati>(l  liko  a  t(>li>M('o|)«  hy  h  rl)K-k  to  r< 
volvit  a.H  tho  Nun  iiiovi'h  and  k(<<*p  it  nlwnyit  In  tHr  Hhadr 

A  dt'licato  point  in  the  hantrlntr  *>f  a  hammock  U  thi* 
hijritt.  It  must  l»«'  swnnjr  l«»w  onoinrh  that  th«»  rhiMim 
ran  ^ot  into  it  without  fallitiK  out  ami  tiroakiiiir  th<  ir 
worthlcHM  littlo  n«vk.M.  It  mui«t  not  he  ho  low  that  fatlwr, 
who  ha.H  to  put  two  ponnUvn  into  the  idot  mathine  to  jjpt 
wtM^'hed.  will  hump  the  trround  in  hin  nwintr-  To  \i' 
tho  hi^rht  rijrht  invo|v«'.«<  the  solution  of  the  formula  '<\ 
the  ratenary.  so  (hat  the  lowest  point  in  the  curve  shall 
iittt  lMH't>nu»  tan^rent  to  the  plane  beneath  whatever  the 
weijrht  and  however  it  may  he  distributed.  For  it  Ih  em 
harrassinir  to  fhid  too  late  that  the  hjimnuH'k  i»  not  fWeil 
to  carry  double.  And  if.  t)n  the  other  hand,  you  han^  it 
with  that  eontinnency  in  view,  he  nuiy  not  come  at  :ill 
that  afternoon. 

The  head  of  the  hamnuvk  should  be  fifteen  decrees 
hijrher  than  the  foot.  A  clinometer  nuiy  be  used  to  de 
tcrmine  the  nnjrle  if  n»vessary.  Within  reach  of  the 
liijrher  end  place  a  chair  with  .•*oniethinjf  cool  to  drink 
ami  a  majrazine  or  two.  Select  for  this  purpose  a  ma)ra 
7.ine  with  a  pretty  jrirl  on  the  front  cover.  Then  it  won't 
matter  whether  vou  read  it  or  not. 


THK  (^.KRMAN  STRATEGY 

GKRMANY'S  first  plan  for  the  war  was  a  failure. 
It  was  to  make  the  speedie.>^t  rush  across  Belgium 
to  Paris,  and  thus  crush  France  before  attackinjr  Russia. 
Hut  Beljrium  spoiled  that  plan.  She  clung  to  the  side  of 
the  Germans,  as  a  mastiff  does  to  the  side  of  a  bear,  and 
delayed  them  till  France  had  time  to  jrather  her  forces. 
Meanwhile  Russia  attacked  Ciermany  and  Austria  in  the 
rear  and  compelled  the  Teutons  to  divide  their  attack. 

Germany's  art  of  war.  and  her  supply  of  munitions, 
and  the  ease  with  which  she  could  move  and  mass  her 
armies,  made  it  easy  for  her  to  drive  back  the  Russians, 
but  as  soon  as  she  turned  her  face  ajrain  to  her  foes  in 
the  west,  back  the  Muscovite  would  return  and  snap  at 
her  heels.  That  could  not  be  endured,  and  now  the  sec- 
ond revised  plan  of  the  war  has  been  adopted.  Germany 
leaves  a  depleted  army  to  withstand  in  their  trenches 
the  French  and  British  enemy,  while  England  is  held 
back  by  lack  of  artillery.  Germany  puts  her  main  force 
on  the  utter  breaking  up  of  the  Russian  campaign.  She 
is  planning  now  to  crush  Russia  first  and  completelv. 
Not  satislied  with  driving  the  Russians  back  into  their 
own  land,  she  will  follow  them  up  and  disperse  their 
armies.  She  will  leave  Russia  helpless,  and  will  then, 
it  would  appear,  turn  to  Italy  and  leave  Italy  as  help- 
less as  she  expects  to  leave  Russia.  Then  she  can.  with 
no  ev:emy  in  the  rear,  bring  her  overwhelming  forces  to 
bear  on  the  western  campaign. 

And  why  not?  Plainly  because  this  only  possible  plan 
of  campaign  is  a  terribly  costly  one.  It  means  a  fearful 
attrition   of  the   Teuton   armv.   Germanv   and   Austria 


hav*  not  ..  <!«•  sup;  n»n  materlaf.  and  thU 

tho   AlIlM   practlrall)    have;   bUt  « 

'     r  >'her  Ihoir  innt  and  Ihvir  rtiti  wvrm  nol 

,11  thti  «»- 

for«  iriithitrlntf  vvvry  laat  i              m*n  for  * 
ft  let  In  thn  wmi    M<             e  awift^r  ami  larifffr  •uhmm- 
rtnmt,  and  hcavirr  /  •  ;  ,  •  m\f  will 

. .•.!....,%  the  arminN  mimI  Wa',..  ..  •■■  «•     '••» 

<  not  a  wnr  of  wpvka.  tt   of    :    . 

yMm.  aa  it  now  norma,  to  th<    •  nti  n*A  of  m«n 

alonr,  hut  of  nil  the  (ir%'lliHh  of  rr^  «■ 

Hcjpnrp  within  the  lioundn  of  citrtn,  mm  and  air. 


TAKK-ITHACK  DAY 

TN   juTor«l«nce   with   (»ur   Amrrlrar   ■  ■'-•■ '  «loinv 
•  verythinjf   in  conrrrt   at   a   Mrt   t  li*en 

nccumulntintf   "dayn"   until   it   »«emed   that   even    Leap 
Year  would  not  sulllce  to  contain  them  all.  The  Pilgrima, 

who  hud  '  'itn»u«  '     '    K 


holidays,      ;.....  ,1    um    oil 


p  t>  I  .   *-«  .  1  I  •  i 


.th 


their  Thank.HgivmK  Day.  on  which  we  have  to  think  up 
MomethinKT  to  he  thankful  for.  The  Fothern  fo||f>wed  with 
Independence  Day,  when  we  linten  to  an  addreaa  on  cor* 
ruption  in  politics  instead  of  to  the  Declaration.  And 
now  we  have  Columbus  Day.  when  we  remember  who 
found  us  out;  Arbor  Day,  when  we  plant  a  tree  that 
doesn't  grow;  Dandelion  Day.  when  we  remove  the  auf- 
f raget  badjres  from  the  lawn ;  Mothers'  Day,  when  we 
wear  a  white  carnation;  Fathers'  Day,  when  we  wear  a 
rose  and  everyb(Hly  asks  why;  Sw-»  '^'-Fly  Day,  when 
we  slay  a  few  thousand  without  p«  -ly  reducing  the 

muscatory  population ;  Labor  Day.  when  we  all  knock 
off  work;  Moving  Day.  when  we  exchange  addresses; 
Old  Home  Day.  when  we  write  why  we  can't  come; 
Good  Roads  Day.  when  the  Governor  takes  a  shovel  and 
puts  in  an  honest  day's  work;  Go-to-Church  Day,  when 
we  send  the  family;  Tag  Day,  when  we  submit  to  hold- 
ups from  amateur  bandits  for  some  unknown  cause; 
Flag  Day.  when  we  celebrate  a  British  victor.-;  Self- 
Denial  Day.  when  we  take  tea  without  sugar,  thank  you; 
Tin  Can  Day.  when  we  clean  up  the  backyard  if  we  live 
in  the  region  of  the  iron  ration;  New  Year's  Day,  when 
we  make  good  resolutions;  Valentine's  Day,  when  we 
receive  insults  in  bad  pictures  and  worse  verse;  All 
Fools  Day.  when  we  recognize  the  fact — and  there  are 
others  which  we  have  momentarily  forgotten  but  which 
we  shall  be  reminded  of  when  the  time  comes. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  need  for  another,  but 
there  is.  The  Student  Council  of  Pennsylvania  College 
at  Gettysburg  have  invented  it  and  we  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  make  it  compulsory  thruout  the  country.  It  is 
Take-It-Back-Day,  and  on  that  date  all  borrowed  articles 
are  to  be  returned  to  their  owners.  If  it  goes  into  effect 
we  shall  have  to  expand  our  expansible  bookcases,  and 
how  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  our  old  friends  once  more, 
especially  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  limpsy  slimsy 
edition,  which  vanished  from  our  office  one  night.  We 
shall  have  to  buy  a  new  umbrella-stand  and  start  a  de- 
posit in  another  savings  bank.  But  would  we  have  to 
take  back  everything  we  have  ever  said  that  wasn't  so 
or  other  people  didn't  like?  Better  get  a  ruling  from 
the  courts  on  that  point  before  the  Take-It-Back  Day 
movement  goes  too  far. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


_,     p       .  After  the  check  and  re- 

„  .  '  "      treat    of    the    Austrians 

Campaigns       ,    i.  t'  -i  j 

^    ^  between      Krasnik      and 

Lublin  a  brief  lull  in  Poland  was  broken 
on  July  14  by  a  series  of  German  at- 
tacks north  of  Warsaw,  compelling  the 
Russians  in  the  Shivka  Valley  to  retire 
to  their  second  line.  The  next  day  the 
Germans  reoccupied  Przasnysz,  a  forti- 
fied place  fifty  miles  north  of  Warsaw 
which  had  already  changed  hands  twice 
in  this  war.  Russians  posts  at  Franzis- 
kowa  and  Osowa,  south  of  the  Niemen 
River,  were  also  taken.  These  opera- 
tions meant  much  direct  gain  for  the 
Germans  in  that  quarter,  and  also  re- 
strained the  Russians  from  pressing 
their  advantage  in  the  south  until  the 
Austrian  army  there  could  be  rehabil- 
itated. Consequently,  on  July  16  the  lat- 
ter force  resumed  the  aggressive,  along 
the  upper  Vistula  River,  at  Sokal  in 
northern  Galicia,  and  on  the  Dniester 
River  on  the  Bessarabian  border.  Thus 
Hindenburg  at  the  north  was  aiming 
at  Novo  Georgievsk  and  Mackensen  at 
the  south  at  Brest  Litovsk,  planning 
thus  to  surround  Warsaw  at  the  east 
and  cut  it  and  Poland  off  from  Russia. 
Another  German  advance  was  made 
at  the  extreme  north  by  General  von 
Billow,  with  the  great  port  of  Riga  as 


its  immediate  and  possibly  Petrograd 
itself  as  its  ultimate  objective.  Moving 
on  a  sixty-mile  front  between  Libau 
and  Schavli,  with  their  left  wing  in 
touch  with  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  the 
Germans  crost  the  west  Russian  prov- 
ince of  Kovno  and  entered  the  Baltic 
province  of  Courland,  reaching  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  Windau  River,  eighty 
miles  from  Riga.  The  Russians  present- 
ed no  serious  resistance  to  this  inva- 
sion, it  seeming  to  be  a  part  of  their 
plan  to  permit  the  German  advance 
thru  that  largely  German  country,  un- 
til the  lines  were  so  extended  and  weak- 
ened that  they  might  easily  be  broken 
by  a  counter  attack. 

It  was  announced  on  July  14  that  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  at  Lemberg  had 
compelled  the  German-Austrian  army 
to  withdraw  from  that  city. 


Turkish  Troubles  on 
Land  and  Sea 


The  Allies  on 
July  13  made  a 
gain  of  200 
yards  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  and 
continued  their  bombardment  of  the 
inner  Dardanelles  forts.  Between  that 
date  and  July  15  much  severe  fighting 
occurred.  General  Hamilton  drove  back 
the  entire  Turkish  line  400  yards;  dur- 
ing the  following  night  the  Turks  ral- 


THE   GREAT   WAR 

July  12 — Thirty-five  French  aero- 
planes raid  German  statiou.  Ger- 
mans resume  activity  in  Poland. 
Italian  cavalry  raid  suburbs  of 
Trieste. 

July  IS — French  aeroplanes  make  re- 
connaissance over  Essen.  Italian 
aeroplanes  bombard  Gorz.  German 
thrust  toward  Verdun  checked.  Par- 
liament thanks  General  Botha  for 
conquest  of  German  Southwest 
Africa. 

July  l-i — Violent  fighting  in/Argonne 
Forest.  Germans  reoocupy  Przas- 
nysz. Troops  leave  Lemberg  because 
of  cholera.  Allies  make  gains  at 
Gallipoli. 

July  15 — Germans  cross  Windau 
River  in  Courland  on  their  way  to- 
ward Riga.  Russians  sink  German 
submarine  "U-51"  in  Black  Sea. 
Rumania  refuses  to  pass  Turkish 
military  supplies  across  her  terri- 
tory. 

July  16 — French  aviators  bombard 
Germans  at  Chauny  and  German 
aviators  bombard  French  at  Gerard- 
mer.  Italian  King  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter hold  council  at  the  front. 

July  17 — Germans  pressing  on  toward 
Riga.  British  merchant  ship  "Or- 
duna"  reaches  New  York  after  evad- 
ing German  submarine  attack  like 
that  on  "Lusitania."  Italians  re- 
pulse Austrian  attack  northwest  of 
Trent. 

July  IS — Italians  advancing  at  Ca- 
dore.  Germans  aggressive  in  Poland 
and  Courland.  German  and  Aus- 
trian troops  massing  near  Ruma- 
nian frontier. 


I'aui  'J'kitintmun 
If'tmr  ul  iwiihyx 

lOH 


IN    AN    KN(il.lSMM  \N  S    M«>MK 
IktliiK   Ih'IiiIw   ilrii|il.    ri'iiiii    riilttliitf    /.i-|i|ii'liii.,    tima    Ivtl   tii   tha   i>i<r«haa«   u(    many   auvh 
rvaiilntlaii'H    um    IhU,    whirh    urv    kvi>l    rutwly    HMnliial    th»    vvll    day 


lied,  attacked  the  British  right,  and  re- 
gained the  ground  which  they  had  lost; 
and  again,  after  fighting  all  the  next 
day,  the  Allies  drove  the  Turks  back 
and  reoccupied  the  trenches.  T\vo  hills 
among  the  defences  of  Krithia  were 
captured  by  the  Allies,  with  4000 
prisoners. 

In  the  Black  Sea.  Russian  torpedo 
boats  attacked  the  new  Turkish  batter- 
ies at  Zunguldak  and  dv  "  -d  two 
steamers  and  several  saih  lOIs.  A 

Russian  submarine  sank  a  Turkish 
steamer  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bos- 
porus and  also  several  sailing  vessels. 
Still  more  important  was  the  annouiKe- 
ment  on  July  16  that  Russian  war>hip:i 
had  destroyed  the  German  submaime 
known  as  "V  51."  This  • 
had  made  the  trip  from  t;..  \ 
to   the   Black   Sea.    She   left    \\  is- 

''  i^  fii  id  May.  . 
'  \  uled  the   l!n 

tar,  travented  the  Mediternknean,  «nd 
p.i^-..-.!    thi  u   the  Si     L 
I'll    hi-i    u  .IV    up   th«- 

stroyed  the  British  b«ttle:«htp«t  "Tn< 
umph"   and    "Mi  ^     '    probably 

->onie   Dther    Mi  'i    s»«ai«l», 

and    on    reachini;  lopl*    h«r 

captain,     Ottu     lUi ->><<);  ...  ^  i     .w^ 

Older  "Kur  Merit"  tot  th^ 
marine    voyat;e    e>er    iu«d« 
hud    a    aui  face    Uu|U«<'>""-'"' 
tuna,     m    «p«»U    of     t^v  « 

iitv«niiiiir  r«iliu«  of  4UU0  utit<M.  «  (u«l 
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Hupply  for  iUrvf  nioiithH  nnti  an  Mrnin 
intent    of   (iiiK    'I  puuiitloi    mill    mio    U> 
|Hiuiul«r  rnpid  tire  irunM.  fnur  tuiiro  Mrul 
fuurttittii   tiir|irtlniia, 

Tho  iiioni  Ndvare  Mow  to  Turkey, 
huw«v«r,  WMN  lh«  puHitlve  mul  nnnl  r«- 
futiil  of   I'  "t,  oil  July    1*1,   (o  p(ir 

nut    tliii   \>  M    of   hnr   iidutrttlity    hy 

th«    ihipitiont    of    mitilnry    munition* 

Ul'I'OMlt    llIM      llMliloiy     fiolll     (ioiti 

Turki'y     'I'lu'ii'    whm    ultiMuiy    it 
Khortiitfr  of  nnunuiiitlon  in  thr   Turkluli 
urmy,  mul  llio  inipoHftllillity  of  Mctiirini; 
I'uitlin    NupplioN   t-aur<(«<l   nuich   ilimour- 
iitr<*inrnt    nn«l    nn    inrliiuttion    to    4c««k 
poMi'o  Hrpnrnti'ly  from  the  Trulomr  ,M 
lioM.     (irrmany     iitul     AunIi  in  llimtrary 
I'xoiti'il  all  pi.M,Mili|««  inlliioiu'i'  upon   |{u 
niunin   to  H«<t-uri<  \\\v  partHUKo  of  muni 
tions,  unil  on  July   IK  woro  roportod  to 
b«  inMi«)«in^'  troopH  on  hor  fmntier. 
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(in  July  Ifl  held  «  ruunrti  of  atitta  and     ••rh    upon    Uta 


•tulinmntit'  on  July  18  sunk  the  Italian 
•  ruiner  "(iuiarppc  (iarihaldi."  near 
Kn^tiHN. 


On  the  Wr»trin 
Mattic  Linr* 


Altitude  ol  the 
Kalkan    Statrn 


Honpitc    Uuinuniu'ii   ro- 
fu5nl     to     permit      tho 


puMHu^^t'  of  military 
supplies  for  Turkoy.  tho  attitude  of 
that  kii\>:dom  toward  tho  war  in  tr»'n- 
•rnl  ronuiins  uiult'tiiioii  to  nuv'h  nn  ox 
tent  that  the  Russian  (lovornmcnt  ha.-< 
deentod  it  prud«<nt  to  mako  idahorntc 
fortifications  in  lU>ssaral)ia  alon^  tho 
Kumuninn  frontier.  Hossarahin  is  the 
Kvissian  province  which  formiM-ly  Ik*- 
loii^red  to  Hunumia.  and  which  Austria 
Hunjfjiry  has  offered  to  restore  to  her 
if  she  will  aid  the  Teutonic  empires  to 
defeat  the  tV.ar.  Hn  the  other  hnnd, 
Austria  and  Hunjrary  hold  Hukowina 
and  Transylvania,  which  Rumnnia  also 
covets,  and  which  Russia  has  offered  to 
S-ive  her  in  return  for  her  aid  afrainst 
Austria-Hunirary  and  Germany.  Ap- 
parently Rumania  has  determined  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  "watchful  waiting" 
to  stH?  which  side  will  win. 

The  Buljrarian  Minister  of  War  dis- 
closed durinjr  the  week  stronp  pro- 
Teutonic  sympathies  and  inclinations, 
and  a  confidence  of  Teutonic  victory  in 
the  war.  The  German  party  at  Sofia 
also  caused  the  arrest,  on  a  charjre  of 
criminal  conspiracy,  of  Mr.  Genadieff, 
the  former  Minister  of  Foreign  .\ffairs, 
who  had  recently  urped  that  Bulsraria 
should  join  Serbia  and  the  other  Allies. 

In  order  if  possible  to  determine  the 
course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Balkan 
States  it  was  arran.cred  that  at  an  early 
date  thei-e  should  be  a  conference,  at 
Athens,  of  the  kings  of  Greece.  Ru- 
mania and  Bulgaria. 


Battling  in 
the  Alps 


The  Austrians  began  the 
week  with  vigorous  at- 
tacks and  attempts  at  in- 
vasion of  Italy  in  the  Carnic  Alps,  but 
were  repulsed.  The  Italians  made  coun- 
ter-attacks in  the  direction  of  the 
Drave  River,  seeking  to  isolate  Trent 
from  Austria  save  by  the  way  of  Inns- 
bruck. Hard  fighting  occurred  at 
Krensherg  and  Kellerwald.  in  which 
Austrian  attacks  were  repulsed  but  no 
gains  were  made  by  the  Italians. 
Northwest  of  Trent  a  strong  Austrian 
attack  was  made  in  the  Upper  Val  Ca- 
monica.  but  it  too  was  ineffective. 

Italian  cavalrymen  made  a  daring 
raid  to  within  three  miles  of  Trieste, 
and  in  consequence  the  Austrians  pre- 


Th«  w«it    '         i>  with 
•  deapri  uick'c 

b«twe«n  Arran  and 
I.en.'i.  in  which  the  Gdrmnnii  reicnined 
the  poNition  III  the  Rourhr/.  cemetery 
which  the  l-'i<'ii<h  had  taken  n  few  day  i 
huforo.  The  1  reiich  retaliated  on  July 
13  by  chrckiiitr  und  driving  back  the 
frown  Trince'-.  army  nt  Arifonne.  The 
latter  forre  on  July  14  ntruck  Ntronfrly 
at  the  Vcrdun-Parii  railroad  at  St4*. 
MenehouM.  seeking  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  the  St.  Mihicl  weiljfe;  with 
heavy  loiweH  lut  indecinivc  re.nultH.  Two 
days  later  tli<«  (Jerman  advance  ,m'eme<l 
to  he  checked  and  the  French  captured 
Hill  No.  285.  Klsewherc  alont;  the  linen 
from  Artois  to  Lorraine  there  were 
freijuent  but  undeterminate  eni^aRe- 
menta.  The  week  closed  with  three  Ger- 
man attacks,  in  the  Forest  of  Parroy  in 
Lorraine,  in  tlie  Argonne  Forest,  and 
at    Ban-le-Sapt    in    the    Vo.sge.s;   all    of 


•cathad.  Th«  n«it  day  t«n    - 

torn    I.       '       '    ■      *       ' 

ile|H>t 

tor*      mad*      a      rar  .tnem      « c 

Krupp's     worki     at      i-.c^m       Anfith«r 

Frenrh     air     mtd     wr«    m«<l«     batweaft 

l>ouai  a»  on  July 

Ifl  <''^-  .| .  ...h  Iroopa  at 

(irr  in    tha    Vmnr**.    •irht'^n 

mil<        "uth    of   Ht.    I>le,    whilr   Krrf  '  h 
men  l<onil<arde<l  and  sat  ftr*  to  the  '•>-' 
man  Ntation  at  Chauny  and  •lF«tr<..<  ; 
n  harKe  in  the  Olaa  Canal. 

^  ,    ,  Tha     complata     eon- 

Germany .  Loa.  ^,      ,       . 

m  Africa  Soulhwaat  AT 

July  9  waa  precadad — tho  tha  fart  waa 
not  kn'  ■   ■     •  r — by  ♦*•  •  '  i'«« 

of    Nif.i  inportat  .' 

the  heart  of  tha  Garman  Kamerun. 
prasairinfc  the  ipaady  conquest  of  that 
(creat  colony  with  an  area  of  lU  1.000 
square     milen     and     a     population     of 

l,'.ri40,000;  the  lojit  rcm.n '     -rr^ir 

colony  except  (Jcrman  K-. 

loss  of  German  Southwetit  Africa  wa« 


vg  Ititernatwnal  .N 

DIE    WACHT    IM    OST 
A   monument   in    Russian   Poland  erected   by   Hindenburs's   soldiers  to  the  renioE   of  tbeir  leader. 


Die  Wacht  mm  R)>fitt  has  not  so  far  been  threatened  in  this  war.  and  the  oU 

to  suit  current  history 


is  paraphr—ed 
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Underwood  it  i' nderu-ood 

TO  PARIS   BY   OX-CART 
The   horse — in    civilian    harness — has    almost    disappeared    from    France.    To   take   the    place   of   the 
animals   that   have   been   commandeered  the   lowly   ox   is   once  more  coming   into   his   own    and    may 

even   be   seen   on    the   streets   of   Paris 


the  most  serious  of  all,  for  that  was 
the  most  prized  of  all  German  colonies 
and  the  one  which  had  cost  Germany 
most  to  acquire  and  hold.  A  part  of  it, 
Angra  Pequena,  was  Germany's  first 
foothold  in  Africa  and  thus  the  founda- 
tion of  what  it  was  hoped  would  be- 
come a  great  African  colonial  empire. 
In  the  Boer-British  war  German  South- 
west Africa  was  made  the  base  of  many 
plots  against  Cape  Colony,  and  there 
were  expectations  that  in  case  of  Boer 
success  in  expelling  the  British  from 
South  Africa  that  German  colony 
would  become  the  "predominant  part- 
ner" in  a  German-Boer  confederation 
which  would  in  time  be  resolved  into  a 
German  colonial  empire  occupying  all 
of  South  Africa.  These  expectations 
were  disappointed,  but  when  the  pres- 
ent European  war  began  they  were  re- 
vived. German  Southwest  Africa  was 
again  made  the  base  of  anti-British 
operations,  and  an  insurrection  in  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  against  British  rule 
was  organized  and  fomented  there. 

But  General  Louis  Botha,  the  leader 
of  the  Boers  in  their  anti-British  war 
in  1900-2,  was  now  the  loyal  British 
Governor  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
He  took  the  field  in  person,  supprest 
the  insurrection  in  the  Union,  and  then 
in  February  marched  to  the  conquest 
of  that  (Jerman  colony  which  he  had 
looked  to  as  his  potential  ally  against 
(Jreat  Britain.  The  soldier-statesman 
who  once  co(|uette(l  with  German 
Southwest  Africa  as  the  basis  of  a  Ger- 
rnan-Iioer  Kinpire  now  practically  an- 
nexes that  region  to  the  British 
Empire. 


The  State  of  the 


Germany    was    coii- 

,     ,,  fronted  on  July    Uj 

HelliKcrents  ^-^^^  ^j,,.  j,^^^^,  „,„„. 

ftce  of  u  strike  of  th»!  wnrknieii  at  th« 
Kreat  Krupp  ifuii  and  muihiiiti  wuik.s  ut 
KsHeri,  tht^ir  dfniand  being  for  higher 
wuiftiri  and  fi-w«!r  hours  of  labor.  'I'hreu 
days  laltir  llu^  ptuil  was  at  luast  luni 
porui  ily  avtM  Ittcl  by  the  makint:  of  Humt) 


concessions  to  the  men.  Social  Demo- 
ci-atic  agitation  against  the  war  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  extent,  and  in 
some  places  troops  had  to  be  employed 
to  suppress  or  to  prevent  rioting. 
There  were  even  rumois  of  an  impend- 
ing proclamation  of  martial  law  thru- 
out  the  empire.  -According  to  German 
statistics  the  general  cost  of  food  in 
Berlin  increased  about  69  per  cent  be- 
tween May,  1914,  and  May,  1915.  In 
Vienna  the  increase  was  from  83  to 
167  per  cent.  The  German  Government 
on  July  16  prohibited  the  further  use 
of  cotton  for  cloth-making,  all  supplie.-. 
of  raw  cotton  in  the  empire  being 
needed  for  military  purposes.  The  last 
reserves,  up  to  forty-five  years  of  age, 
were  called  to  the  colors,  and  men  suf- 
fering from  some  physical  disabilities 
were  placed  on  guard  duty  in  order 
that  the  more  robust  might  be  sent  to 
the  front.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Brit- 
ish that  Germany  had  lost  at  least 
twenty-nine  anil  possibly  thirty-five 
submarines  since  the  war  began,  and 
that  she  had  not  more  than  fifteen 
Zeppelin  airships  fit  for  service.  A 
deputation  of  bankers  was  reported  to 
have  warneil  the  Emperor  of  the  dan- 
ger of  national  bankruptcy,  and  he  was 
said  to  have  replied  that  the  war  would 
enil  in  October. 

France  on  Bastile  Day,  July  14,  had 
a  great  patriotic  demonstration  cen- 
tered about  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  Kouget  tie  Lisle,  the  author  of  the 
"Marseillaise,"  to  a  tomb  in  the  Hotel 
lies  Invalides.  Wreaths  of  crape  were 
placed  upon  the  Fan^  monument  to  the 
city  of  Lille,  now  occupied  by  the  tier 
mans,  precisely  as  they  have  since  IHTO 
been  placed  upon  the  Strasburg  monu- 
ment. Fresiilent  Foimare  declareil  that 
the  war  must  go  on  until  the  future 
wa.-i  matle  secure.  The  National  Con- 
gress t>f  the  Socitili  it  party  i«f  France 
iin  July  lf>  unanunuuily  ulllrnied  "uii 
shaken  cunfhience  in  the  cause  uf  the 
Allies     and     1'  "     France"     and 

domanded  "I  .nun  uf   UelK'iuiu 


as  well  as  justice  for  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine." General  Gallieni.  militaiy  gov- 
e  nor  of  Paris,  forbade  the  use  of  any 
alcoholic  liquors  by  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  that  city. 

In  Great  Britain  men  formerly  re- 
jected for  physical  disability  were  ac- 
cepted as  recruits.  Yet  Lord  Lans- 
downe  on  July  13  declared  that  not 
more  than  440,000  British  troops 
were  at  the  seat  of  war.  The  need  of 
increasing  the  effective  field  force  and 
also  of  increasing  supplies  of  munitions 
led  on  July  17  to  a  vast  demonstration 
in  London  of  women  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  led  by  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst,  proclaiming  their  readiness  to 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  ammu- 
nition, in  place  of  strikers  or  to  ena- 
ble men  to  go  to  the  front.  The  new 
munitions  law  was  applied  on  July  13 
to  avert  a  strike  of  miners  in  South 
Wales,  but  the  men  were  defiant  and  on 
July  15,  150,000  of  them  went  on 
strike,  against  the  advice  and  urgings 
of  the  chief  labor  leaders.  -A.  system  of 
state  insurance  against  damage  by  air 
craft  raids  was  announced  on  July  13; 
and  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland 
governments  provided  for  a  patrol  of 
their  coasts  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  German  submarine  base.  In 
the  domain  of  finance  alone  the  British 
outlook  was  encouraging.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  July  13  an- 
nounced that  the  new  war  loan  of 
$3,000,000,000,  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  had  been  fully  sub- 
scribed. Consols  and  old  war  loans  con- 
verted would  increase  the  total  to 
$4,500,000,000.  Yet  bankers  confi- 
dentlv  declare  that  Great  Britain  could 
thus  provide  $5,000,000,000  a  year  for 
several  years. 


United  States 


American  implication  in 
war  controversies  con- 
Interests  tinues.  The  German 
Government  on  July  15  sent  to  Wash- 
ington a  note  nominally  apologizing  for 
the  torpedoing  of  the  .\merican  steam- 
ship "Nebraskan,"  but  justifying  the 
captain  of  the  submarine  on  the  ground 
that  the  "N'ebraskan"  was  flying  no  flag 
and  had  no  neutral  sign  on  her  fre^ 
board  and  therefore  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  British  ship.  This 
was  practically  a  reassertion  of  Ger- 
many's right  to  torpedo  British  mer- 
chant vessels  without  the  visit  and 
search  required  by  international  law 
aiui  practise,  at    '  thus  a  direct  de- 

fiance of  the  Uii  cites,  and  was  rt^- 

garded  as  likely  to  increase  the  tension 
betvs.  '  -        .     '  '■  ver 

the  ■ r- 

able  impression  thus  created  \n  n- 

sirted  on  July  17,  by  the  '  •      ^  At 

on  July  9  a  German  "i  »t- 

tacked,    without    \  -t 

warning,  the  British  .i.v.v  '.'r- 

iluna,"    carrviiikT    many    .A  l»a*- 

-.ciiu'ers,    th.  *-■ 

tically   idem J 

sitanta."  tho  the  ahip 

It 
June  \ 

iiient    had    proteated  y 
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<>(  huMiHiilly.    Viw  AiiivrU'iiii   r«ply   ha> 

lit      '  t  Ikh'Ii  iii.i  '      '     '         "    '      '  ■ '         Im 
.1   '1'  I  '  il  II  f  tilt      \  .  la 

viiuiuttdun  uf  ttiv  iioiilrHl  |i«i||fy  uf  ihia 
rolliit  ly. 

'I'lio  Anit*i  liitii  (itivrniMiont  uii  July 
17  iiotlltKil  (Hvut  KrKMlii  thnt  tho 
ritrlita    tif    Aiutiiit-nitM    in    Hill  lull    |)rix« 

I  iitii'tN  w«M'«i  to  l>r  liniitnl  ii|iiiii  iittiiriiA 
lioiuil  liivv  iiiid  hot  ti|Hiii  MMiiiiiipnl  Inw 
<>r  Oi'iloiH  III  ('iiuiifil,  Slnillnr  itutlcr  had 
alrt<uily  Imhmi  norvod  upon  (irrnitttty.  Tho 
HritiMli  Anilxiiiuilor  til  \V  tun  lit 
u  (ilKptitrl)  ti>  liiN  (Jovoiiiii.  :.  intiitrty 
itpprtivtui  uihI  Mupp«ir|p«i  thiN  Amoricnn 
iloinitMil. 

AfltT  dctitiiiinK'  twi'ntyolKht  cotton- 
lu(li'i)  ithipH  oonHitrtuMJ  to  nvutral  roun- 

I I  i«>H  ami  provokiii^r  llu»  Aniorii'uii  flov- 
I'liinii'Dl  to  the  I'uiiMiilcrtitioM  uf  ik  iii>ti< 
of  ounioHt  piotoHt,  tho  Kritinh  (Jovorn- 
inoiit  on  July  1(>  iinnouiu-od  that  for  tho 
pii'soiit,  and  withou'  i-oniinittin^  itHolf 
to  a  ptM'inannit  policy,  it  wouhl  rrjriird 
lottoii  as  iion-conlralmnd  of  war.  It 
would,  howovor,  scok  to  limit  the  fx 
portatioM  of  cotton  from  tho  Unitod 
Kingdom. 

In     Uridjroport,     Con- 
Labor  Pisputcs     nofticut.      where      the 

Ivcinin>rton  Arms 

Company  is  cnlarjrin^r  its  plant  by 
crectinjr  new  factories  ami  other  build- 
injrs  on  a  tract  of  100  acres,  Invnusc  of 
its  orders  from  the  Allies  for  small 
arms  and  ammunition,  there  is  a  curious 
strike  which  threatens  to  spread  thru 
New  En>rl»nd  and  prevent  work  in 
many  factories  thnt  are  makinp:  war 
supplies.  It  iH'KTun  several  weeks  apt> 
with  the  bricklayers  on  the  new  build- 
injrs.  This  dispute  was  adjusted,  but  it 
was  followed  on  the  l.'Uh  by  a  quarrel 
bt^tween  tw;i  unions.  The  millwriirhts 
were  han.irinjr  shafts  when  the  carpei.- 
ters  insisted  that  they  must  join  their 
union.  They  consented,  and  then  the 
structural  iron  workers  protested,  say- 
injr  that  their  union  was  the  one  that 
the  millwrijrhts  must  join.  The  carpen- 
ters objected,  and  the  ironworkers  went 
on  strike.  There  was  no  disajrreemeiit 
with  the  employers  about  wasres,  hours 
or  work  conditions.  The  carpenters  re- 
fused to  accept  arbitration  by  President 
Gompers  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 
Nothinjr  could  l>e  done  by  the  Reming- 
ton Company  or  the  contractors  who 
were  const ructinjr  the  buildinjrs.  In  a 
short  time  the  machinists  employed  in 
the  factories  were  drawn  into  the  con- 
trovei-sy.  They  have  been  joined  by 
other  unions,  and  a  strike  is  now  prom- 
ised that  will  close  the  arms  and  cart- 
ridgre  factories,  with  twenty-one  shops 
in  the  city  that  ai^e  workinc  for  tho 
Remington  Company  on  subcontracts. 
It  is  also  feared  that  the  Winchester 
Arms  Company  at  Xew  Haven,  and 
many  other  concerns  workinsr  on  war 
orders  in  southern  New  England  cities 
will  be  affected.  The  Remington  con- 
tracts alone  are  said  to  amount  to  §150.- 
000,000.  Since  the  beginning  the  issue 
has  been  changed.  The  strikers  are  now 
to  demand  an  eight-hour  day  and  a 
minimum  was:e. 


ivtlrtiil    fiiiin    th- 
lb. 


1  of 


Huying  Wai 
liuppltM 


th. 

Mrua 

tiiati 


uf    ll. 


il*Miri<  (hat  mipinpl*  W«r«  made  to  brlbr     pnny,  »' 

i.fV  .  -  •'  ,    ■  ■  ,    .      ■ 


thm  unlmi  ifoivi'd  9'iouu  in  N»w  York 
from  |M'i'  '       t.       .  '  ■  • 

biff    in    II 
itNyN    that     niitiii'    >>f    th*    UtMtr    leadprn 

have   Iktu    uppi<       '      '   ' ■     who  dr 

wlnnl  tt>  previMil  .  of  war 

HUppliffN.    Stii  ll   eiriirta,   he  addi,   will   be 
(funnlcd  «k'»''  •    'hi-  'I'lire,  frrrrled 

«»ut    und     re|  !  I-    ihr    inm- 

workertt    rev<.lii-.|    at    i!  t    there 

huN   b«*rn  u   Mliike  at  tl-<     h,   in   the 

name   city,   of   the    Ijilce   Torpedo    lioal 
Company,  which  in  '  -  ucven  nub- 

inurineN  f«ir  our  (Un. iit. 

A  ntrikc  which  tied  up  the  trolley 
lines  of  Providence  and  other  cities  in 
Rhode  Island  wan  quickly  settleil  last 
week  when  the  union  and  th©  company 
accepted    arli  n      Kach    nide    is    to 

have  one   reji  itive,  und  the   thinl 

meml>er  of  the  board  it  to  be  Mr. 
(Jainer,  the  Mayor  of  Provi<leme  Hi^rh 
er  wages  are  Miuijhl.  A  similar  cuntri' 
vorsy  awaits  adjustment  in  Albany  and 
Troy.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  arbitra- 
tion award  in  Chicago  a  wage  increase 
of  $l,2r)0,000  a  year  is  to  be  paid. 
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buying  homca.  and  it  ia  aaid  that  Sec- 
retary  (Inrrlsi.  direct   *' 
tion  of  C«>iigre               ••  deplei 
supply.    He   ban   arrepted    the    reaiirna- 

tions  of  Li.  •.■»••»'-  -  ' 
.Major  Phil, 

nance   Bureau,  to  whom   ;  <   with 

war  order  companies  hav«-  i>«-«r.  ■.fTered. 
They  are  experts  in  the  installation  of 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  gunn 
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and  ammunition.  The  Secretary  says 
that  the  factories  they  are  to  build  may 
in  the  future  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Government.  Secretary  Daniels  has  ac- 
cepted the  resignations  of  two  naval 
constructors  whose  services  were  sought 
by  shipbuilders. 


Inventors  to 
Advise  the  Navy 


Thomas  A.  Edison, 
at  the  invitation  of 
Secretary  Daniels, 
has  consented  to  become  the  head  of  an 
advisory  board  of  civilian  inventors  and 
engineers  which  is  to  be  associated  with 
a  Bui-eau  of  Invention  and  Development 
soon  to  be  created  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. In  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Edison  the 
Secretai-y  commended  his  patriotic  de- 
termination to  devote  his  great  invent- 
ive genius  to  warlike  subjects  only  in 
response  to  the  call  of  his  own  country. 
The  navy  was  greatly  in  need,  he  con- 
tinued, of  machinery  and  facilities  for 
utilizing  the  natural  inventive  genius 
of  Americans  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions of  warfare.  There  should  be  a 
Bui-eau  of  Invention  and  Development 
to  which  ideas  and  suggestions  or  in- 
ventions could  be  referred.  While  much 
good  work  in  the  way  of  inquiry  and 
experiment  had  been  done  by  naval  of- 
ficers, they  were  burdened  with  other 
duties,  and  there  was  no  particular 
place  or  body  of  men  charged  with  such 
service.  He  felt  that  public  interest  and 
support  would  be  promoted  if  the  de- 
partment could  have  the  aid  of  a  man 
whose  inventive  genius  was  recognized 
by  the  whole  world.  But  he  could  offer 
as  compensation  only  the  thanks  of  the 
navy  and  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Edison 
promptly  accepted,  responding,  as  he 
said,  to  a  call  to  duty. 

Several  men  will  be  associated  with 
him.  In  conference  with  Mr.  Edison  the 
Secretary  selected  them,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  week  their  names  had  not  been 
given  to  the  public.  Those  most  promi- 


nently mentioned  were  Orville  Wright, 
inventor  of  the  aeroplane;  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone; 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  chief  engineer  of 
the  General  Electric  Company;  Simon 
Lake,  whose  name  is  associated  with 
torpedo  boats;  Hudson  Maxim,  expert 
in  explosives;  Henry  Ford,  the  maker 
of  automobiles;  Professor  R.  A.  Fessen- 
den,  of  Yale  University;  John  Hays 
Hammond,  Jr.,  inventor  of  devices  for 
controlling  torpedoes  by  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, and  Nikola  Tesla.  Several  of 
these  have  recently  made  public  state- 
ments of  their  views  as  to  the  navy's 
needs  and  the  tendencies  of  warfare. 
The  problems  which  the  board  must 
criticize  are  mainly  those  presented  by 
the  submarine,  the  flying  machine  and 
the  protection  of  battleships.  Mr.  Dan- 
iels will  ask  Congress  to  give  the  board 
a  legal  status  and  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  experiments  on  a  large  scale. 


Unfortunate 
Mexico 


They  are  still  fighting  in 
Mexico,  but  reports  sent 
by  the  two  factions  do 
not  agree.  Obregon's  army  drove  Villa 
northward  some  weeks  ago,  and  Villa 
gathered  his  forces  at  Aguascalientes. 
Then  this  town  was  taken  by  Obregon, 
and  Villa  sought  a  resting  place  at 
Zacatecas.  From  that  city  he  was 
driven  to  Torreon.  While  this  retreat 
was  admitted,  his  agents  declared  that 
he  had  moved  southward  and  had  cap- 
tured Leon,  Silao  and  Irapuato.  Two 
days  later  it  was  announced  that  he 
had  gained  possession  of  Queretaro, 
only  167  miles  north  of  the  capital.  All 
this  appears  to  have  been  true,  but  the 
work  was  done  by  Fierro,  with  3000 
cavalry.  He  went  around  Obregon's 
forces  and  cut  the  railroads  and  tele- 
graph lines  between  the  Carranza  army 
and  the  capital.  This  movement  may 
compel  Carranza's  commander  at  the 
capital,     General     Gonzales,     to     send 


troops  northward.  But  Fierro  has  only 
a  small  force  and  cannot  look  to  Villa 
for  support. 

There  has  been  some  improvement 
of  conditions  at  the  capital,  but  only  a 
little  food  has  been  received  from  Vera 
Cruz.  Complete  demoralization  of  the 
currency  has  forced  business  houses  to 
close  their  doors.  Zapata  has  cut  off 
the  water  supply.  His  men  dynamited 
a  train  bearing  civilian  employees  of 
Carranza's  Government  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  capital,  and  shot  those  who 
tried  to  escape  from  the  wreck,  killing 
thirty-five  and  wounding  fifty.  Zapata's 
headquarters  are  only  forty  miles  from 
the  city.  A  Carranza  gunboat  was  pre- 
vented from  bombarding  Guaymas.  on 
the  west  coast,  by  the  protest  of  Ad- 
miral Howard,  who  is  at  that  port  with 
a  cruiser  of  our  navy. 

Huerta  has  been  removed  from  the 
jail  in  El  Paso  to  Fort  Bliss.  He  sent 
to  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  $200  worth 
of  cigars  and  candy,  with  a  letter  in 
which  he  said:  "When  you  obtain  your 
freedom  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  come 
to  me  and  say  'I  was  a  prisoner  with 
you,'  and  it  will  be  enough  to  guar- 
antee your  comfort  for  the  rest 
of  your  life."  General  Pascual  Orozco. 
who  was  arrested  with  Huerta,  but  who 
escaped  from  his  guards,  has  not  been 
found.  He  forfeited  his  bail.  Letters 
produced  at  the  court  hearing  show 
that  Orozco  had  made  plans  for  a 
movement  in  Mexico,  had  sufficient 
capital,  and  was  relying  upon  the  "tol- 
erance of  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment." At  Huerta's  request,  his  family 
and  servants,  thirty  persons  in  all.  have 
left  the  rented  estate  on  Long  Island 
and  gone  to  El  Paso,  where,  he  says, 
his  home  is  to  be. 

Both  Carranza  and  Villa  are  seeking 
the  favor  of  President  Wilson,  but  there 
is  no  indication  that  he  is  inclined  to 
aid  either  of  them. 
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NEW       HAMPSHIRE: 

roads    of    this    state,    os] 
thoso     loaditis     to     the 
White  Mountain  resorts,  -av    n 
bt^ttor     omdition     this     summer 
than  thoy  ever  have  been  hef  "  •  . 
The  state  has  spent  larjre  sir   - 
of  money   in    highway   impr^  v.  ■ 
ment    this    year,    and    now    t'  •' 
motor    tiMirist    will    find    snio^    ' 
soinj:   addeii    to   the   delights 
beautiful     scenery     and     wl;.' 
soTiie  air. 

NEW  MEXICO:  Accordins  "  > 
a  report  recently  issued  by  Stat- 
isrioiau  Lesher  of  the  United 
States  Get^logioal  Survey.  New 
Mexico  mined  more  coal  in   the 
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TEXAS:    J.   M.   Sbelton,  n   nn 
tive    of    Texiiw.    who    own*    th<» 
liirKei«t   herd   <>f   Ahk"''  cnttjp  in 

the  world,  hnvinir   '•i^    -^.nrMKi 

nn  hiM  S<X),(KM)  !.. 
is  now  in  Ix'tter  -M.ii..  ;■■..•.  .; 
ever  wn»  bofore  since  he  went 
into  cattle  rnisini;  there  thirty- 
nine  yearx  ago.  "Our  state."  he 
says,  "hu.s  plenty  of  moisture. 
Itood  Rras.«.  n  ^ood  calf  crop. 
wheat,  corn  and  oats  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  we  know 
that  under  almost  any  condi- 
tions we  can  pro<luce  large  crops 
of  kaffir  and  mnixe."  He  recent- 
ly sold  l^XM>  yearling  heifers  for 
SS6.0<^>.  and  prices  have  been 
going  higher  ever  since.  Texas 
fed  steers  are  now  bringing  the 
highest  prices  ever  paid  for 
them. 

VERMONT:  The  T 

^A'ai-  l>>'partment 
I'resiiient  (Juy  Potter  Benton 
that  the  University  of  Vermont 
has  l)een  placed  in  the  "distin- 
^lished  class."  This  is  an  honor 
conferred  upon  few  such  institu- 
tions. It  means  that  all  c:idet 
officers  who  have  been  thru  the 
military  course  at  the  univ.^r. 
sity  and  have  attained  the  r 
of  captain  or  maior  are  eli>:;;l. 
to  app«iintment  as  seoi^nd  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Unite<1  «f^f.< 
army  without  exar 
Much  of  the  credit  for  ;..i-  n- 
tin<tion  is  due  to  Captain  Ira 
L.  Reeves,  the  military  instruc- 
tor at  the  university. 

VIRGINIA:   The  taxpayers  of 

tl'is  state  are  jubilant  over  the 
decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  that  West  Vir- 
ginia must  pay  ?12..%JH.0(X»  as 
its  share  of  Virginias  antebel- 
lum indebtedness.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  more  than  S^S.OOO.- 
(XX)  of   this   sum    represents   in- 
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to     l>rlll«.      Ill\e»ll«l«»l.>ll 
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CALIFORNIA.  The  director. 
,,|  llie  Callfoiiila  Uierii  I' rull 
\H.....Uilloii  me  iiiuktiiK  euriient 
,11...  l«  to  jueveut  Bi.>wer»  iiikI 
pa.  ker*  fi.'iii  iinloadiiiB  iiifeilor 
p,,..lu.li.  on  the  mmket  iM-fore 
Ihe  .taiidui.llwittoii  law  recently 
,1111.  led  111  till"  "•"'•'  !»«■'■"">''"  «•' 
l,.,live  on  AuKu-t  T.  The  m«r 
ket  wiiN  BUiirde.l  laot  >ear  b)  n 
•UemleiiienH  uisreemeiit  "  nnioiig 
nil  lueniberi.  of  the  green  fruit 
IndiiHtrv  that  certain  ^.tmidardu 
nhoiild  '  be  nuiintauie.l.  lii«ptH- 
tors,  paid  jointly  bv  the  grow 
ers  mi.l  the  pa.k.MN.  kei.t  a  I.K.k 
out  at  all  the  pa.king  li.ui»e»  to 
niatiitain  the  nitegrity  of  the 
agr.-einent.  Hut  the  lemplatiou 
IH  greater  now  that  the  law  lij 
s..  M>.>n  to  go  into  elle.-t.  an.l 
the  fear  ii*  that  some  will  tr> 
to  work  oil  inferior  pi«Hlucts  in 
the  last  hours  before  they  can 
be  ad«><niately  punish,-. I  for  dt>- 
\i(i;  so. 

CONNECTICUT:  The  main 
house  on  the  new  state  tann  for 
inebriates  in  ivnnecti.ui  with 
Ihe  state  hospital  at  Norwich 
will  be  ready  t>»  receive  twenty^ 
l\>ur  patients  alHMit  the  tirst  of 
.Vugust.  This  is  .uily  half  the 
uiiiiiber  which  the  house  will 
ultimately  acouuniodate.  It  is 
inteu.led  to  make  use  of  these 
tirst  patients  in  the  work  of 
preparing  ijuarters  for  the  other 
half.  The  tentative  plan  is  to 
provide  a  section  of  the  state 
hospital  male  wards  for  the 
usual  treatment  of  the  men  as 
thev  tvme  in.  After  this  treat- 
ment they  will  In-  sent  to  the 
farm,  which  ixMisists  of  one 
hundred   acres   at    PiHiuetanuck. 

DELAWARE:  As  a  means  of 
forwarding  the  "Buy  lu  >\  il- 
mington"  movement  a  proiH.»s- 
sion  of  fifty  huge  touring  auto- 
mobiles, decoratetl  with  suitable 
banners  and  tilled  with  members 
of  the  Wilmington  Chamber  of 
(.\uumeriv.  will  leave  that  city 
on  tlie  morning  of  July  2?^  for 
a  run  of  seventy-five  miles  thru 
the  two  ueighlKu-ing  ivuuties  of 
Castle,  in  Delaware,  and  Cecil, 
in  Maryland.  Stops  will  be  made 
in  all  the  leading  towns  and 
villages,  where  speeches  will  be 
made  and  reasons  given  why  the 
pei'iple  of  these  twinties  should 
do  their  trading  in  Wilmington. 
It  is  daimetl  by  Wilmington 
iMisiness  men  that  the  pev^ple  of 
these  ivunties  go  farther  and 
fare  worse  by  taking  their  trade 
t.>  other  cities. 

GEORGIA:  The  people  of  Sa- 
vannah are  ivngratulating  them- 
selves that  the  ix^ntract  for 
their  handsome  new  granite 
public  library  has  been  awarded 
to  a  local  builder,  whose  bid 
was  only  §6("».5T0.  altho  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  had  appro- 
priated  $75.0(Xt    for   it    and    the 
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Htlldy    of    the    liee<|N    ,if    Ihe    Mii.il 

■<clio.>U.   till-  iigrlctillur:!' 
and   (a.'ilitieK  at   (he  kn 
of  htghi-r  1,-ai'iiiiiK,  the  iimh    '  . 
perinieiit      .ttatioim      nnd      oili.-i 
ugeiicieM  of  till-  Ktnte  mid  nali<>ii 
for    rural    iirogreH",.    The    orgmi 
ication    will    iiUo    w.irk    fot     :.i.| 
iliiprovi-nieiil,  .Iriiiliagi-.  el.        ni'i 
will   stild\    Ihe   ihmhN  of  ea.'li   'li- 
trict     for     tinmii-iiig.     Iiiirvi"-iiiit: 
an, I  niarketiiig  pr.Mlin't>-.  ii'<  w-,-ll 
us    for   eiiiMiiraging   iiiimigratioii 
to  the  rural  set'tlons. 

MISSOURI:  At  the  pre.Heni 
ini.-.-  .•(  itinc  ore  and  line 
metal,  which  bid  fair  to  <iiu 
tiniie.  if  n.>t  t.>  incri'ase.  during 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  the 
prtxluct  ,>!'  the  mines  in  the 
Joplin  district  alone  is  sai<l  to 
ex<ved  in  value  the  total  gold 
ami  silver  prmluct  of  the  iMilir.- 
Unit.yl  States,  including  Ala-^k.i 
One  result  of  the  inflated  pri.-e- 
is  that  wages  t<^  miners  in  thi>^ 
district  have  been  voluntaril> 
increa.sed  from  sixteen  to  tliirtv 
per  cent,  tho  the  miners  h;iv<' 
liad  no  organization  there. 
Agents  of  organized  labor  have, 
however,  invaded  the  district 
rei-ently.  and  unions  are  form- 
ing. 

MONTANA:  The  many  w.^ol 
growers  in  Montana  are  deeply 
interest.Hl  in  the  increas.-d 
priiH»s  offered  in  Enghmd  for 
fine  merino  t«>ps.  Quotations  as 
high  as  eighty-eight  cents  "- 
(vutly  came  from  the  Board  ■•! 
Trade  at  Bradford.  England. 
This  means  that  wo<il  in  the 
grease  is  worth  to  the  grower  in 
western  Montana  at  least  thir- 
ty-one to  thirty-three  cents,  al- 
lowing a  sixty-three  per  cent 
shrinkage  for  scoured  wool  and 
freightage  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board with  insurance. 
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THE  CHINESE  REPUBLIC  REPORTS  PROGRESS 


BY    YUAN    SHIH-K'Al 


.4s  actual  ruler  of  over  three  hundred  luHlions  of  people 
at  a  time  wlien  the  country  is  passing  thru  the  most  critical 
period  in  its  history,  President  Yzian  Shih-K'ai  occupies  a 
position  of  respon:iiibility  rarely  if  ever  equaled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  He  has  carried  thru  the  delicate  transi- 
tion from  an  autocratic  to  a  republican  form  of  government; 
he  has  met  the  peril  of  domestic  rebellion  and  a  threatened 
foreign  war  with  a  tact  and  firmness  that  has  aroused  the 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  The  Independent  is  glad 
to  serve  as  the  medium  of  his  7nessage  to  the  AmeiHcan 
people,  which  ivas  given  as  an  interview  ivith  William  Fran- 
cis Mannix,  editor  of  "The  Memoirs  of  Li  Hung  Chang." 
It  was  at  one  o'clock  iti  the  morning  when  Mr.  Mannix 
met  Yuan  Shih-K'ai  at  his  private  quarters  in  the  Forbidden 


City,  for  Chinese  officialdom  clings  tenaciously  to  the  night 
for  the  transaction  of  most  affairs.  The  Chief  Executive 
smoked  a  sinall  cheroot,  and  referred  ivith  evident  pride 
to  the  total  absence  of  pipes,  either  for  tobacco  or  opium, 
within  the  confines  of  the  city  where  once  they  were  found 
by  the  thousand.  "Opium  killed  our  people  for  many  cen- 
turies, but  2ve  have  at  last  executed  opium,"  he  commented 
with  certain  pride  and  satisfaction.  Then  he  said:  "You 
desire  a  message  for  the  American  people?  Yes.  And  for 
what  publicatioti?"  Yuan  was  shoivn  a  copy  of  The  Inde- 
pendent containing  his  own  picture.  He  made  no  comment 
upon  it,  tho  he  inspected  it  closely  and  smiled  so  broadly 
that  his  unmistakably  Rooseveltian  teeth  could  be  accurately 
counted.    The    following    is    what    he    said. — The    Editor. 


1HAVE  learned  from  Western 
newspaper  men  that  there  is  much 
greater  satisfaction,  when  one 
has  a  message  to  send  to  a  neigh- 
boring nation,  in  delivering  it  to  the 
press  than  there  is  in  attempting  to 
communicate  it  thru  the  regular  me- 
diums of  the  foreign  offices.  Would 
not  much  misunderstanding  between 
nations  be  avoided,  war  even  be 
sometimes  averted,  if  one  people 
might  thus  directly  speak  its  mind  to 
another  people  with  which  it  might 
have  some  slight  dispute? 

It  is  true  that  most  nations  of  the 
west  publish  the  reports  of  their  con- 
suls, and  this  is  laudable  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view.  Such  reports  un- 
questionably assist  in  the  promotion 
of  commerce  and  trade,  and  these 
things  are  vital  to  the  life  and  well- 
being  of  the  world  today.  But  busi- 
ness is  not  always  friendship — often- 
times it  leads  to  the  very  reverse, 
to  war  and  cruelty  and  even  the  de- 
struction of  nations  and  the  politi- 
cal and  racial  disruption  of  peoples. 
How  poor  China  has  suffered  because 
of  business  and  trade!  What  armies 
and  navies,  what  men  and  money 
have  been  used  to  back  up  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  consular  and  busi- 
ness agents! 

Do  not  for  a  moment  think  that 
I  am  speaking  as  one  oppo.sed  to  the 
legitimate  reports  made  by  such  of- 
ficers. Not  at  all.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  on 
behalf  of  (^hina  I  welcome  merchants 
and  traders  to  all  our  ports  and  mar- 
kets—  from  the  Coast  to  Tibet,  and 
that  they  not  only  will  be  givett  wel- 
come in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
friendly  word,  but  that  they  will  be 
given  fullest  protection  in  the  prose- 
cution of  all  their  legitiiiiatf  enter 
priHBH. 

No,  I  do  not  (lisidurage  or  l)elitlle 
the  consular  reports,  hut  it  is  my  con- 
tention that  they  do  not  go  far 
enouifh  toward  the  cement! nK  of  rnul 
friendHhipH  hetween  nations.  Our 
foreij^n  olllces,  iiccortlinK  to  opinions 
lonjf  entertained  by  rne,  .should  be 
open  to  the  voicwH  of  the  peoples  by 
whii'li   they   urn  Hii|)portetl.    In   tirne.s 
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of  national  anger  or  passion  it  would 
be  well  to  close  all  avenues  of  com- 
munication, for  the  old  Chinese 
proverb  that  "if  two  women  are  al- 
lowed to  talk  long  enough  there  will 
eventually  be  a  hair  pulling"  is  more 
or  less  true  when  applied  to  nations. 
But  when  there  are  messages  of  good 
will  and  concord  to  be  transmitted 
from  one  people  to  another,  I  believe 
it  is  the  great  and  sacred  duty  of  the 
foreign  offices  to  receive,  send  and 
give  widest  publicity  to  such  peace- 
preserving  and  peace-attaining  com- 
munications. 

It  probably  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  actually  superfluous  for 
me  to  reiterate  that  great  feeling  of 
friendship  and  confidence  that  abides 
in  China  for  the  people  and  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  I,  person- 
ally, do  not  think  it  a  waste  of  time 
to  say  this  thing  over  and  over,  but 
some  people  might.  Some  people  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  new  things, 
new  thoughts,  new  sensations.  They 
forget  that  that  which  is  old  is  ven- 
erable, else  it  would  not  be  old.  The 
great  things  of  the  earth  are  old.  the 
truest  and  noblest  words,  hopes  and 
ambitions  of  men  are  the  most  an- 
cient; for  it  is  really  only  the  true 
and  noble  which  attain  venerable 
longevity. 

My  great  and  illustrious  friend. 
Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang,  since  de- 
parted to  join  the  glorious  ancestors 
of  our  race,  did  often  say  to  me  that 
while  America  was  the  only  country 
of  the  world  which  denied  admittance 
to  our  countrvn\en.  it  was  also  the 
only  nation  which  stood  like  the 
(Ireat  Wall  between  China  and  dis- 
memberment; and  it  was  the  great 
Viceroy's  hourly  pleasure  and  joy  to 
repeat  the  words  of  Major  Conger, 
the  American  Minister,  said  at  a  titne 
when  all  of  us  thought  the  nation 
was  to  he  parcelled  out  among  the 
powers:  "|)t>  not  worry,  Viceroy. 
Uncle  San>  will  not  pernut  the  ile- 
spoljution  of  your  country!"  Can  we 
ever  forget  that  tJovernnienl  and 
that  people?  No,  we  do  not  ftiryet. 
and  I  hope  the  people  of  the  I'nite*! 
States  will  know  that   ^v  "'ineintuM 


It  may  be  said  to  our  American 
friends  that  the  new  Republic  of 
China  is  now  fairly  started  on  the 
right  road.  Discontent  and  minor  re- 
bellion, encouraged  by  disgruntled 
individuals  who  had  imagined  them- 
selves leaders  of  the  Chinese  people, 
but  who  were  repudiated  by  arms 
and  ballots,  are  no  longer  occupying 
our  attention.  A  settled  condition  of 
affairs  prevails  in  all  the  provinces 
except  two,  and  in  these  latter  the 
disturbances  are  not  serious.  All  de- 
partments of  the  new  Government 
are  working  earnestly,  diligently  and 
in  concord  for  the  betterment  of  the 
nation. 

The  finances  are  in  the  best 
condition  they  have  been  for  twenty 
years.  With  the  coming  of  complete 
peace  in  the  South  and  Center,  indus- 
try has  resumed  its  normal  ways  and 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  are 
earning  a  livelihood.  Agriculture  and 
cattle  raising  are  in  such  condition 
that  the  coming  years  hold  great 
promise. 

Will  the  establishment  of  Confu- 
cianism as  a  state  religion  tend  to  in- 
jure the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
China?  If  anything,  it  will  make  a 
better  field  for  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  For  many  years  the  people 
have  been  falling  more  and  more 
away  from  the  dtKtrines  of  the  Gn»at 
Saint  and  I  felt  that  it  was  necessarv 
to  bring  them  to  a  realization 
fact.  A  nation  without  a  r«.i.j,i... 
is  on  the  downward  path.  I  could 
not  have  proclaimetl  Christianity 
with  any  effei't.  even  had  I  so  de- 
sired; for  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  our 
people  would  not  have  known  what  it 
meant.  But  when  I  useil  the  name  or 
the  womlerful  Confucius  and  callev! 
upon  the  people  everywhere  to  takf 
up  hiii  wurds,  teachini^H  and  exam- 
ples again,  there  was  an  immediate 
response.  And  a  l>ettir  v'hina  is  «! 
ready  here.  Thia.  in  s  a 

larger  M  i\«r  ' 

tian    I'  ti    ' 

Misht*!'  ■        ■>■ 

fucius  iM  an  excellent  ni.ri'     w;    -' 
to  Christ  " 
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THE  EFFICIENT  MAN'S  MONEY 


BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 


m: 


ONEY  is  the  measure  of 
service  rendered  the  commu- 
nity. Every  young  man,  an 
the  outset  of  his  career,  should  be 
given  this  conception  and  ideal  of 
wealth. 

The  world's  greatest  fortunes 
were  based  on  the  development  of  a 
public  utility — whether  oil,  coal,  steel, 
sugar,  land,  lumber,  street-cars  or 
newspapers.  Wealth  is  the  willing- 
ness to  serve,  plus  the  wisdom  to  do 
it  properly. 

A  man  who  does  a  useful  thing 
better  than  any  one  else  is  in  direct 
line  for  prosperity.  Thus  the  incomes 
,Ys»,-  of  the  greatest  surgeons,  composers, 
actors,  inventors,  are  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  equaling  the 
profits  of  business  men  and  finan- 
ciers of  like  achievement.  The  union 
of  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
skill  and  service  always  produces  am- 
ple money  rewards — we  need  not, 
should  not,  pursue  wealth  for  its  own 
sake. 

WHAT    MONEY   IS   NOT 

There  are  two  false  views  of  mon- 
ey. One  regards  money  as  all-essen- 
tial, the  other  holds  it  non-essential. 
Money  is  the  one  thing  everybody 
needs  thru  life — and  it  is  the  one 
thing  nobody  learns,  scientifically  and 
satisfactorily,  how  to  regard,  obtain, 
conserve  and  use.  Health,  beauty, 
popularity,  genius,  opportunity,  even 
home  and  happiness — none  of  these 
are  necessary ;  we  can  do  our  work, 
mold  our  fate,  without  them.  But  try 
to  live  one  day  without  either  cash 
or  credit,  and  you  find  your  efficiency 
gone;  for  you  cannot  employ  help,  or 
serve  clients,  or  buy  a  newspaper,  or 
live  in  a  house,  or  burn  fuel,  or  eat 
and  drink.  Why  then  be  unwilling  to 
face  the  money  problem  squarely, 
recognize  the  universal  need  for  a 
science  of  finance,  and  dignify  earn- 
ing capacity  with  true  spiritual 
meaning? 

Doubtless  we  have  all  been  tempt- 
ed to  wish  that  money  had  never 
been  invented.  I  know  I  have — par- 
ticularly when  I  didn't  have  as  much 
as  I  thought  I  could  use  beneficially. 
But  money  is  only  tnind  in  its  m(»st 
concentrated  forrii,  and  a.s  su.h  it  be- 
longs in  the  evolution  of  a  man  or  a 
nation.  Thi*  life-cycle  of  every  in 
dividual  iiidudeM  four  stages  i)r 
eixK'hH  namely,  those  of  Body. 
Heart.  Hrain,  Soul.  In  the  first,  our 
organs  and  mii.scles  d»'Vt'lo|»,  in  th»' 
Mecond  our  alftrctions  and  emolion.s, 
in  the  third  our  talentH  and  ambi 
tioHM,  in  the  fourth  our  inspiration.s 
and  HMfilrationis,  Thf  world  m  now  in 
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This  is  the  eighth  article  in  the 
series  by  the  Director  of  The  In- 
dependent Efficiency  Service  on 
Efficiency  and  Life.  "The  Efficient 
Factory,"  "System  and  Efficiency" 
and  "Optimisin  and  Efficiency"  will 
be  considered  in  forthcoming  issues 
of  The  Independent. — The  Editor. 


its  brain-epoch,  so  the  world  decrees 
that  a  man,  to  live  in  the  world,  must 
have  money.  But  a  weak  or  defective 
brain  is  a  brain  that  the  soul  has 
not  yet  fully  occupied;  hence,  the 
brain  of  a  pauper  is  somehow  lack- 
ing in  spiritual  energy.  Self-support 
is  fundamental  to  self-respect. 

There  is  no  mental  or  spiritual 
freedom  without  financial  responsi- 
bility. This  is  why  the  science  of 
finance  should  be  preached  in  our 
churches. 

There  is  no  healthy  citizenship 
without  the  steady  capacity  of  earn- 
ing a  good  living.  This  is  why  the 
science  of  finance  should  be  taught 
in  our  schools,  factories  and  shops. 

There  is  no  sweet  and  quiet  and 
comfortable  home  life  without  the 
assurance  of  a  regular,  ample,  hon- 
orable income.  This  is  why  the  sci- 
ence of  finance  should  be  made  the 
corner-stone  of  every  hearth. 

Money  is  the  hinge  of  present  hu- 
man relationships.  Losing  balance  on 
this  point,  we  fall  into  social  chaos, 
represented  by  the  strife  between 
capital  and  labor,  the  dispute  be- 
tween scholasticism  and  vocational- 
ism,  the  war  between  German  mili- 
tarism and  English  territorialism. 
All  great  battles  are  battles  over 
money.  Take  the  value  out  of  money 
and  the  bottom  would  fall  out  of  vice. 
The  penury  of  idealists  and  the  prof- 
ligacy of  materialists  together  delay 
the  millennium;  and  I  believe  that 
I)enury  is  as  great  a  weakness  as 
profligacy  is  a  crime. 

KARNING    A    LlVINi; 

The  l)urtlen  of  hundreds  of  letters 
received  in  our  office  has  been,  "How 
can  I  earn  more  money,  gain  finan- 
cial independence,  am!  thus  have  time 
and  strength  for  sonif  real  service  to 
humanity?"  A  gn-ut  institution 
might  well  be  founded,  for  the  sole 
pur|)ose  of  teaching  nien,  women  aiid 
children  a  |)ructical,  modern  science 
of  finance.  Vocational  schools,  effi 
ciency  courses,  domestic  science 
clults,  city  employ  nn'ut  bureaus  and 
ronunittet'.s,  church  lalior  ct>nference.s 

these  all  are  stepH  toward  financial 
fitM'dom.  but  they  dn  not  move  swift 
Iv    «'noiiK'li.    Jiroadlv     i  tioutfh.    ile«'plv 


enough.  The  quickest  way  to  learn 
life  is  to  earn  a  living;  and  we  are 
here  for  the  purpose  of  learning  life. 

College  students  who  never  earn  a 
dollar  till  after  graduation  are  moral 
parasites.  They  are  as  useful  to  so- 
ciety as  barnacles  to  a  ship.  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  schools 
will  be  themselves  graded  as  they 
now  grade  their  pupils.  A  college 
student  who  falls  below  sixty  per 
cent  in  a  given  study  thereupon  is 
debarred  and  disgraced.  Why  not, 
with  equal  justice,  pass  a  law  that 
a  college  which  fails  to  prepare  sixty 
per  cent  of  its  graduates  for  guaran- 
teed self-support  the  first  year  after 
graduation  shall  be  publicly  censured 
and  deprived  of  funds  from  the  state 
or  individual  donors,  until  the  re- 
quired grade  in  monetary  efficiency 
shall  be  attained  by  the  curriculum? 

If  I,  being  a  parent  of  a  youth  of 
twenty  or  thereabouts,  and  having 
expended  thousands  of  dollars  on  his 
college  course,  should  find  that  he 
was  not  earning  a  good  living  six 
months  after  graduation — I  would 
sue  the.  college  for  the  return  of  my 
money !  Some  day  some  father  will 
do  this.  And  when  he  does  we  shall 
be  given  some  new  light  on  the  func- 
tion and  process  of  education,  in  its 
bearing  on  money  matters. 

THE    COST   OF    MONEY 

Few  of  our  clerks,  grumbling  over 
their  meager  $10  a  week,  know  the 
price  that  millionaires  pay  to  become 
millionaires.  Wealth  is  the  world's 
hardest  taskmaster. 

A  friend  of  mine  earns  more  in  a 
day    than    he    used   to    receive    in   a 
month.  I  asked  him  how  he  has  found 
the  secret  of  prosperity.  He  smileil — 
but  there  was  sorrow  in  his  eye- 
and  he  answered,  "Your  magic  secic: 
is  in  self-denial.  I  make  fifty  dollars 
where  I  used  to  make  one.  I  do  it  t'v 
foregoing   pleasures   that    most    men 
require;    by   overcoming   an   artistic 
temperament  and  keeping  my  life  as 
regular  as  a  clo«.-k;  by  working  before 
my    helpers    reach    the   office    in    the 
morning    and    after    they    leave    at 
night;    by    looking    for   the   hardest 
thing   ami   doing   that    fir<*     *' 
making  is  ea.sy  to  a  selfish 
making  money  to  pn>ve  that  an  art    ' 
and  altruist   need  ni»t   ntH.'ea.Hii • 
a  fool.  When  I  get  that  dune.   I   ^ 
.say    something    to    the    wurKi  "     M 
friend's  reply  intere-steil  m«,  it  m.u 
interest  \ou    f 
was  first  Hi. 
fact  .should  (>e  tautcht  ev< 

light  on  la) 
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hiuirirt^N,  mir  ifrrat  \<  nwu  nrv 

-^Itiiplt'ltiiirt  iuiil  wtintfi'  I  lin  hiitlnr 
^mIi  till  little  graft;  iUv  iiHik  ft-iHln 
hiM-  rnrihlN  (III  thtt  n\y ;  the  noii  of 
tlir  liuiixr  "hilH  th«'  (Jovi'iiHir  for  u 
liiiiHlrini  liiu'kn";  llin  tiaiiuhlcr  i*f  the 
liotiMii  ('(iax«<H  |)a(l(iy  hrar  to  buy  htr 
a  iloltiitaiiti*  t'r<M-k  worth  twiMity  tiinoH 
what  h«M'  iiiotlMM''-<  KHiKhani  <lroiiH 
iisinl  to  I'oht.  TIm'  ino«|ri  n  turM«'  of  ox- 
t  ravatraiu'i*  Hhoiilil  lio  laid  at  thiMloorN 
of  Anirrican  lui.iliaiiti'*  ami  fathrrH, 
who  have  in'Vt«r  Icario'd  HouMitillr 
inaiiaK'«'ni(<nt  of  the  hotinoholil  purMc. 
If  thoy  ran  thoir  huHinoNM  nt  Nuch 
looso  (mhIs  t)u*ir  ))iir(in««MM  wixihi  ifu 
lO  tlH>  (lojrs. 

niK  I'|{Ivii.ki;k  ok  kakninu 

If  I  ht'liovcd  in  agitation,  I  wouhi 
start  an  agitation  on  Ix'half  of  the 
(lowntroil(i»«ii  Anu'rii'an  rii'h  child, 
who  lu'vt-r  K»''**  '»  rlmncr  to  «>arn 
moiu\v  ami  ai'tiiiiro  st'lf-rt-sptvl.  My 
ani'ostor.H  wore  romparativoly  poor, 
ami  ono  of  the  carliost  ambitions  I 
rtvall  was  to  oarn  sonu«  real  nionoy 
of  tny  own.  So  1  formod  a  business 
partnorship  with  anothor  hul  who 
was  also  vory  miirh  a  man.  havinjr 
just  ascomlod  into  short  trousers 
aloiiK  with  me.  Our  folks  had  a 
meadow  on  the  hillside.  thru 
which  ran  a  beautiful  stream.  Here 
lay  a  line  bed  of  watercress,  which  is 
an  iileal  tonic  ami  jrarnishnient  for 
meat  or  salad.  My  partner,  beinj;  a 
fixx\  salesman,  canvassed  the  neijrh- 
borin^  kitchens  for  advance  orders, 
while  I,  beiuK  «  good  prospei'tor. 
went  klondikinp  for  cress. 

Ry  the  close  of  the  second  day  in 
business,  my  net  profit  was  sixteen 
c  nts.  I  was  then  too  rich  to  go  back 
to  the  huckster  trade,  so  fitted  up  a 
candy  store  on  the  sidewalk,  with  an 
umbrella  for  a  booth.  But  shortly  it 
appeared  that  candy  would  not  sell  in 
hot  weather,  and  an  efficient  mer- 
chant must  handle  a  staple  product. 
So.  havinjr  a  natural  pift  for  draw- 
ing. I  invested  my  capital  in  pens 
and  inks  and  art  books ;  and  ere  long 
was  earning  tifty  cents  an  hour,  let- 
tering diplomas  for  the  schools  of  the 
college  town  that  was  my  native 
heath.  For  a  boy.  this  was  good  pay. 
I  was  very  proud,  and  did  the  work 
so  well  that  the  chap  in  the  art  school 
who  wanted  my  job  didn't  get  it  till 
I  outgrew  it. 

This  delightful  jump,  from  eight 
cents  a  day  to  tifty  cents  an  hour,  so 
fascinated  me  with  the  joy  of  watch- 
ing money  grow  by  initiative  and 
good  work  that  I  have  never  lost  the 
stimulus  of  that  boyish  enterprise. 
Would  that  every  child  were  inspired 
or  compelled,  by  parentis  and  teach- 
ers, to  gain  by  a  similar  experience. 
Moralists  tell  us  that  "money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil" :  but  thev  fail  to  tell 
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uii  that   ' 

rvll    l«    ti. 

turiuiitf  nil   I 

tt  inritliii  (if  KCnc 

ir\(|||N«i   MoSRY  Krnt  IfcM  Y 

Kvrrv  child  Ml  luld  Ik*  tMiiirht  mtI- 
«Mit  how    !'•    r«rn  to 

AptiKi  '  ,-  r    '-  I    lu 

trivi*  I.      '  i  <i  '  '' ,  or 

know  of.  iiiiy  child  who  ii  being  no 
tnutrht. 

A   \«iiith  or  tiiaidrn  iirnl  thru  rol 
lrtr<^  without  hikMiitf  uuriipd  nt  |i>uf<t 
one  yenr'M  tuition  him  )>«H*n  ki^*'»  '^ 
fal      •    '  •  '       :  ■ 

Ihiuiicial,   mentiil   and   moral.    Every 

town,  villatr*'.  farm  and  hotiic  in  thin 
country  i  hiivc  m  the  ciiwe  of  extreme 
poverty  I  olfer  ^  excellent  opportuni- 
tien  for  boytt  amitrirlit  to  make  money. 
Parent.H  should  locate,  study  and 
classify  these  opportunities,  and 
.Hhould  in.spire  and  instruct  the  chil- 
dren for  their  une.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  factitious  value.n;  a 
child  .should  not  be  paid  more  than  u 
.stranger  would  receive  for  doing  lit- 
tle jobs  around  the  house,  nor  paid 
for  any  service  without  intrinsic 
value.  Kxample:  to  pay  a  child  for 
denying  himself  cream  on  strawber- 
ries is  bad  business  and  worse  ethics. 
l)Ut  to  pay  him  for  helping  to  milk 
the  cow  or  scald  the  milk  pan  is  good 
economy. 

WHAT    DOES    YOUR    DOLLAR    BUY? 

The  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar 
is  one  of  the  next  lessons  for  parents 
to  teach.  A  dollar  buys  a  fair  meal  in 
a  stylish  restaurant.  The  same  dollar 
spent  in  a  grocery  for  beans,  pota- 
toes, bread,  salad,  cheese,  apples, 
onions,  prunes,  cereals  and  malt  cof- 
fee buys  not  one  meal,  but  four  or 
five  meals — and  the  food  is  likely  to 
be  purer  than  the  restaurant  fare. 
Do  we  eat  style  or  eat  nutrition? 

A  good  way  to  teach  children  the 
advantages  of  economy  would  be  to 
offer  a  prize  for  the  child  who  could 
buy  the  most  and  best  food  for  a  dol- 
lar— quantity,  quality,  purity,  pala- 
tability.  and  nutritional  value  of  the 
foods  all  being  considered.  (I  imag- 
ine, however,  that  somebody  would 
first  have  to  offer  a  prize  for  parents 
who  had  sense  enough  to  make  the 
award.) 

Another  illustration  of  scientific 
buying:  The  professional  men  of  my 
home  town  pay  $25  and  upward  for 
a  hand-tailored  suit  of  clothes.  When 
I  first  came  to  New  York,  fifteen 
years  ago,  I  took  a  day  or  two  off 
':.nd  personall>  -ViVestigated  dozens  of 
tailoring  shops.  I  found  one  where 
special  sales  were  held  at  certain 
times,  and  a  ni;uie-to-order  suit  could 
be  had  for  $16.  equal  in  fabric,  stjie 
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but   Ntipulate   that   a   p< 
earned  bv  '  !d.  To  14  f- 

limit,  for  <  ..  ■  •-•'  •      '  .jf 

urtually  parnc';  "y. 

f\vf  cenln  would  Im*  added  by  the  par- 
ent.  Thin  V    "     '  "in 

starting  «  ,-.  -..:  .'or 

children.     It     whould     certainly     be 
a(io()ted     in     the     matter    of     "pin- 
money."  The  trouble  with  pin-n-   ■ 
i.4   that    it   alwavH   meanx   a   <t 
point  for  Homebody, 

Kvery  housekeeping  eit.Ki  r 
standardized,  and  regular  .i.iowai.i  «• 
made  for  thin,  ax  for  the  rent  or  the 
taxes.  These  co»t  appropriationa 
should  include  rent,  f^xxl,  clothing, 
heat,  light,  books  and  papers,  charity 
and  hospitality,  church,  travel. 
amusemenUs,  wages,  help,  laundr}', 
carfare,  incidentals,  and  no  forth. 
The  housekeeper  in  the  wife  should 
know  and  maintain  the  scientific 
standard  of  costs,  which  the  provider 
in  the  husband  should  pay,  promptly 
and  sweetly.  But  wo  to  you.  Sir.  Hus- 
l)and,  if  you  presume  to  standardize 
your  lady's  gowns,  or  charge  her 
matinee  tickets  on  the  same  account 
with  the  coal  bill!  This  would  be  a 
glaring  example  of  emotional  ineflR- 
ciency. 

CASH  AND  SAVINGS 

Two  great  elements  in  th'^       -rce 
of  finance  are  a  stock  of  i:  ..te 

cash  and  a  growing  reser\e  fund. 
The  trademark  of  a  steady  character 
is  ready  coin.  To  be  low  in  cash  is  to 
be  low  in  caution,  or  skill,  or  both. 
There  are  dilTerent  ways  for  a  nat- 
ural spendthrift  to  learn  to  hold  on 
to  his  money.  He  may  ask  a  miserly 
friend  to  keep  a  certain  amount  in 
trust — and  not  give  the  owTier  a  dol- 
lar save  in  dire  extremity.  He  may 
secure  a  hundred-dollar  bill,  or  a  ten- 
dollar  or  five-dollar  goldpiece.  and  re- 
solve not  to  break  it  unless  the  need 
is  a  matter  of  starvation.  He  may 
buy  a  post  office  money  order  payable 
to  himself  at  a  place  most  inaccessi- 
ble, which  would  prevent  his  cashing 
the  order  without  a  deal  of  trouble. 
He    may    purchase    a    bond    or    a 
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guaranteed  stock  for  $100;  he  may 
start  a  postal  savings  account;  he 
may  invest  in  a  piece  of  property, 
having  taken  all  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  loss  by  deprecia- 
tion; he  may  take  out  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  on  the  endowment  plan; 
he  may  borrow  money  from  a  build- 
ing and  loan  company,  and  gradually 
pay  for  a  home  of  his  own.  Are  you 
saving  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of 
your  income?  If  not,  how  are  you 
going  to  begin?  To  emerge  from  the 
ranks  of  the  economic  failures  is  to 
have  better  health  and  better  char- 
acter— to  say  nothing  of  better  tem- 
per. A  check  on  the  bank  is  a  good 
check  on  worry. 

Here  is  an  interesting  experiment 
for  one  who  has  not  yet  reduced  his 
expenses  to  a  satisfactory  basis. 
Prepare  an  estimate  of  the  percent- 
age of  your  income,  that  should  be 
devoted  to  the  specific  necessaries  of 
life,  such  as  rent,  food,  clothing, 
books,  amusements,  charity,  hospital- 
ity, and  so  forth.  Take  rent,  for  ex- 
ample. This  should  not  exceed  twenty 
per  cent  of  your  gross  income.  If  you 
earn  $200  a  month,  you  should  really 
not  pay  more  than  $30  monthly  rent 
(fifteen  per  cent  of  the  gross).  There 
are  thousands  of  people  in  New  York 
who  pay  a  full  week's  salary,  or  over, 
(Bach  month,  for  rent  alone,  merely  to 
"keep  up  appearances"  in  a  fancy- 
looking  apartment  house.  When  a 
brownstone  front  is  a  false  front,  a 
thatch  front  is  better. 

After  you  have  judged  what  each 
of  your  expense  items  should  be  on  a 
percentage  plan,  call  your  folks  to- 


gether and  get  their  opinion.  Having 
made  the  estimates  unanimous,  keep 
strict  account  of  all  your  expendi- 
tures for  a  month,  and  let  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  do  the  same.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  way  in  which 
certain  items  overrun  their  normal 
appropriation,  and  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reorganize  your  finances  on  a 
more  scientific  basis. 

Signs  are  here  of  a  great  revolu- 
tion. Public  sentiment  is  waking  to 
the  financial  and  economic  truths  un- 
derlying real  education.  A  Brooklyn 
public  school  recently  established  a 
savings  bank  system,  and  we  under- 
stand that  during  the  first  two  years 
of  its  operation  $10,000,  mostly  in 
dimes,  nickels  and  pennies,  were  de- 
posited by  the  children.  A  New  York 
high  school  has  taught  the  girl  grad- 
uates to  make  their  own  graduation 
gowns,  and  has  fixed  a  limit  of  ex- 
pense— $1.50,  as  I  recall — for  the 
materials  in  each  dress.  An  Indiana 
community  school  has  furnished  the 
children  of  miners  and  mill  workers 
with  a  little  piece  of  ground,  a  pack- 
age of  seeds — flowers  for  the  girls 
and  vegetables  for  the  boys — and  is 
teaching  the  little  folks  how  to  be- 
come producers  and  craftsmen.  A 
Massachusetts  board  of  health,  co- 
operating with  a  hygienist-chemist, 
has  revolutionized  the  eating  habits 
of  the  town  by  showing  high  school 
pupils  how  to  analyze,  compare,  se- 
lect, buy  and  cook  the  foods  that  en- 
ter the  home.  Other  schools  and  cor- 
porations have  adopted  similar  meth- 
ods of  training  in  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy for  the  young  people. 


A  society  has  recently  been  formed 
to  promote  American  thrift  by  fami- 
lies, corporations  and  individuals.  A 
consumers'  league  instructs  women 
how  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life 
economically  and  well.  The  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
tne  Poor  in  New  York  issues,  thru 
its  Dietician  Household  Expense  Ac- 
count, blanks  and  records  which 
make  it  easy  for  housekeepers  to 
handle  their  accounts  in  systematic 
and  convenient  shape.  These  blanks, 
in  connection  with  the  budgets  which 
families  are  helped  in  drawing  up, 
establish  the  finances  of  the  average 
charity  family  on  a  better  basis  than 
that  reached  by  the  average  middle 
class  family. 

A  clarifying  word  may  be  needed, 
in  closing.  A  man  may  be  so  rich  in 
heart,  mind  and  soul  that  physical 
riches  look  like  baubles  to  him.  Thou- 
sands of  men  are  not  able  to  amass 
large  sums  of  money.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands are  not  willing  to — the  sacri- 
fice of  time  and  strength  involved 
would  not  seem  worth  while,  com- 
pared with  all  the  finer  objects  of 
endeavor. 

The  real  motive  in  working  toward 
financial  independence  is  to  fulfil  our 
just  obligations,  care  wisely  for  our 
loved  ones,  live  free  of  penury  and 
worry,  command  the  leisure  and  op- 
portunity for  self-culture  and  broad 
human  service.  Only  on  such  a  basis 
of  altruism  and  idealism  does  wealth 
become  desirable,  its  pursuit  enjoy- 
able and  profitable.  The  reason  for 
having  money  is  that  we  may  not 
have  to  think  about  getting  it. 
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EFFICIENCY     MONEY     QUIZ 

FOR  ANY  SELF-SUPPORTING  MAN  OR  WOMAN 

DniECTiONS.  Wht'ii  tho  answer  to  a  given  query  is  Yes,  write  ."»  in  tt>e  spaoe  at  the  left.  When  the  answer 
Is  No,  or  indeterminate,  leave  space  blank.  Find  your  pencntage  in  money  etficiemv  liv  aililini;  numerals  in  i\>luaiu 
thus  prepared.     This  test,  while  incomplete,   is  fair  and   approximately   true. 

1.  Have  yon  set  for  yourself  a  definite  earning  capacity   toward   vvhichvou   are  workiugV 

2.  l>o  you  jxtssesM,  or  are  you  in  direct  line  for,  an  income  of  at  least  $r>(HM(  a  year? 

."!.  Do  you   know    how   much   nu)ney    is  being   made   by   the  most   successful    nutn    in    your    line? 

1.  Have  you   found,  and  are  you   removing,  the  causes  i<>r  i/ow  failure  to  earn   that  much? 

r».  Have  you   studied   the   life,   aims   and    methods  of  any   great    tinamier,    merchant,    or    philanthropist?. 

(J.  Is  your  present  income  greater  than  your  father's  was  iit  your   age? 

7.  Are  you  living  well   within  your  meaua? ...... 

■S.  Are   you    keeping   out  of  debt? * 

li.  Do  you   pay   your   bills   promptly? 

10.  Have  you   located   tiu'  best  and  cheapest  available  gnx-erieH,  reHtuuraattt,   tailor-ahopa,  Htorea,  ttC.?.  . 

11.  Are  you  free  from  the  mistake  of  confusing  "expensive"   with   "gootl"? 

I'-',  ('an   you    refrain    from    buying  bargains   when   they   do   not  meet  a   real   need?... 

I.'!.  Can   y((U   cheerfully   go   without   luxuries,   to  save  money    tor    u    purpose? 

I  1.  Are  you  saving  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  your  weekly  oi-  aututhly  salary? 

I,'').  Do  you    put  your  savings   regularly   into  a  safe,   permanent    investment? 

IC).  Have  you  one  or  more  investments  yielding  at  leant  tour   per  i.'vut  returo? 

I  7.  I  lave  you  a  good  b'llance  in  a  sound   bank  ? 

IS.  < 'an    you    boi-row    nmney    on    your   credit? ' 

Il>.  Are  all  your  expenses  standardised     do  you  know  what  <aoh  perMouttI,  hiuitiehoKI,  nutl  bu)iiu»Mt  iteot  ahouUI 

cost  ?     

Ji).      Have  you  resolved  to  auiusM  u  competency      then  do  wmii-thinK  in  life  iuor«  vttluuble  thao  WMkluK  at' 

Total  e<|ual<i  your  percvutage  tu  wou«y  «>litci«ucjr 

I  iii'vi  Itfht,    lUlft,   by    Kilward    iCarta    I'urliitiMi 
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CAI.IKOUNIAS  COUNTY    FAIR 

I!V  CKKDES  SMITH 


TIIKKK  iit  jUHt  onn  plnce  In  the 
world  vvh<M'i<  M  cnw  i-arvtNl 
frniti  l>iiltrr,  u  ini*rnutl«l  nf 
Niiup,  it  lu't«M\vii\  lii'wr,  wri'  t'liliit'ly  nl 
httiiio.  That  In  itt  ii  county  fnir.  At 
tlio  I'aiiitina  ('Hlifitrtila  KxpoNition  at 
Sail  hu'tfo  they  ui'o  all  on  duty 
attd  |i«*rl'o<-lly  at  h«>in<v  Sonii*  of  thi'in 
havo   lM««'n    I'arnouM   at   othi»r  »»x|m>i»i 

tinll.H,      Ittll      thoN       \V«'I»«     nrVlT     MO     (Mill- 

ttMMiiall.N    plart'd  na  hi<ro. 

For  thin  liitr  fair  or  Hnmll  vxpoiti- 
tion  -  In  ri'doli'iit  of  thi<  land,  and  pair* 
ticularly  of  Calit'ornia  land.  It  i.t  in- 
diKt'iioiiM  to  an  i>\t«Mit  not  at  all  ap- 
proached liy  thr  .I«<\v««l  City  at  San 
l''ranci.Mco.  Six  hiiiidri'd  and  (UtiM'ii 
acres  aro  dcvol<«d  almost  wholly  to  a 
demonstration  ol'  the  fact  that  if  the 
world  doesn't  revolve  around  South- 
ern California  it  oiiK'ht  to. 

Milt  \oii  must  not  comlutle  that  the 
men  who  built  the  Panama-Califor- 
nia Fvposition  had  an  easy  or  a  cir- 
cumscrihed  task.  It  is  no  lijrht  nnder- 
takinK  to  paint  the  portrait  of  I'ara- 
tlise.  and  a  Paradise  when  irrigated 
and  suitably  advertised,  to  be  sure  - 
Southern  California  certainly  is.  The 
analogy  rises  easily  to  the  lips  tif  the 
Kastern  traveler  and  is.  as  one  mifjfht 
say.  otVicially  contirnied  by  such  real 
estate   "literature"   lus   this: 

rarndisel  What  is  it?  It  is  man's  ul- 
timate hope.  His  ideal  of  the  place  in 
wliikh  he  shall  spoiul  etoriiity.  .  .  That 
ho  may  enjoy  it  lu-fore  iloath.  the 
avora^re  man  never  even  sus- 
pects. He  would  reject  the  idea, 
if  presented  to  him.  with  scorn, 
and  yet.  in  spite  of  this,  this  is 
the  very  idea  we  are  iroinp  to 
present,  and  to  do  this  wo  will 
draw  a  picture,  not  of  some 
mythical  land  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance of  eternity,  but  of  a  ver>- 
material  land  in  the  sunlight  of 
the  present.  When  wo  have 
drawn  this  picture  you  will  have 
seen  Lemon  Cirove.  .  .  .  The 
population  of  the  Grove  is  800. 

Kut  even  shorn  of  its  celes- 
tial attributes.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  preeminently  the 
land  of  out-of-doors,  and  it  is 
natural  to  tind  the  Exposition 
at  San  Diejro  distinctly  an 
out-of-doors  affair.  And  since 
sober  reality  there  means  a 
vrlory  of  llowers.  the  Fair  is  a 
place  of  great  beauty  of  a  sort 
not  at  all  traditional  in  ex- 
position technique. 

Buildings  of  ci-eamy  con- 
crete, all  of  that  Spanisli- 
Colonial  type  which  begins 
with  a  bare  white  wall,  sweet- 
ens it  with  the  rounded  arch, 
and  as  it  develops  more  and 
more  luxuriously  adds  ornate 
carving  to  windows  and  doors 
and  cornices,  tho  always  with 
a  reserve  of  simplicity  where 
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BetwtMMi  the  piilmii  of  th»  I'ratin 
and  the  inixT  wnlU  of  the  exhibit 
IuiIIn  cool  (liimioni  nhow  the  way  thru 
the  heart  of  the  KxpoNition.  Shaded 
from  the  Imt  Southern  huh  I»v  day, 
softly  lijrht>d  l.\  rellivtion  from  the 
concrete  wall .  !•>  ni|rht.  their  roun<l- 
e<l  arehwj»>  s  hnlf-Hlled  with  pnlm 
branche.s.  thr\  make  even  that  te- 
dious piljfnmago  by  which  one 
"does"  an  e\|)oiiition  a  plea.Hurc. 
There  wa.s  probably  never  a  fair  that 
olTered  so  many  allurinfr  places  junt 
to  sit  and  ve^'etate.  CharmiriK'  patio.s 
otTer  that  unmatched  blending  of  a 
cool  porch,  brnrht  patches  of  ffreen- 
ery,  and  a  ci»urtyard  fdled  with  bril- 
liant sunshine  ju.st  far  enoujfh  from 
your  lazy  chair  so  that  you  imagine 
rather  than  feel  its  warmth.  Uncon- 
sciously your  mind  builds  up  a  de- 
lightful concept  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia— false    enough,    probably — as     a 
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IK    THE   COOL   CLOISTERS 

A  nigrht  photostravih  takon  by  the  soft  reflected  Ught  from  opaqoe 

electroliers.   By  da>    '.hose  passageways  were  just  as  invitins 


and  thrn    -JUNt  an  the  knot  of  watrh* 
erM  in  mrmt  eager  for  '  rttler 

on  nnd  away.  It  wan  •  •  'httm 

leading  the  way  into  the  Home  F'>'>- 
nomirn    l:  g     "Iji    !'•  « 

and  her  if.ij..-"  dfioi  not  >-- 

licularly  domestic- -but  )'"i  i^ 

Hure  they  did  no  more  than  cirrle  th« 
Inmth.s  and  lead  the  way  out  again. 

Why  j'hould  nnvon**  -•■"    ""' ? 

I  wa.H  talking  with  a  d 

"booflter"  about  the  timall  compaM  of 
California's  uhi»piitrHj«  bungalowa. 
"But  you  don't  need  many  rf^jm-i,"  he 
insi.sted.  "I  just  can't  keep  my  wife 
indoor.M.  She'll  lock  the  door  and  get 
out  in  the  garden  as  .noon  as  she  can, 
and  stay  there."  And  so  at  San  Diego 
there  i.s  not  a  great  deal  to  tempt  the 
visitor  out  of  the  sunlight.  An 
expositions  go.  there  is  little 
to  be  seen  indoors,  and  what 
there  is  might  be  more  effec- 
tively displayed.  Compared 
with  the  profuse  evidences  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  at  San 
Francisco,  the  showing  here 
is  a  little  monotonous.  There 
are  not  many  industrial  ex- 
hibits, and  only  Japan  among 
foreign  countries  is  largely 
represented.  Few  of  the  coun- 
ty or  state  displays  are  suffi- 
ciently artful  to  make  a  dis- 
tinct impression;  Utah,  with 
a  big  relief  map  and  interest- 
ing statistical  displays  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  is  a  leader  in 
this  respect.  Some  of  the  other 
exhibitors,  after  piling  up 
their  fruits  and  vegetables, 
go  no  further  than  to  inform 
the  public  by  placard  that  this 
county  has  domestic  animals 
worth  S2.000.000.  while  that 
has  482.417  grape  vines  in 
bearing — true  and  useful 
facts,  but  like  many  true  and 
useful  things  not  especially 
amusing.  And  whatever  may 
be  the  morals  of  the  matter. 
p>eople  who  go  to  expositions 
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will  persist  in  looking  out  for  amuse- 
ment and  letting  education  take  care 
of  itself.  More  effective  work  is  done 
by  the  moving  pictures,  which  gen- 
erously reinforce  the  story  of  the 
promoter. 

It  is  the  Southern  Counties  Build- 
ing, naturally,  that  most  completely 
develops  the  county  fair  motif  for 
which  the  butter-sculpture  strikes 
the  characteristic  note.  Here  one 
finds  the  familiar  little  show-cases 
with  the  stubby  compositions  and 
squatty  baskets  of  the  Fourth  Grade, 
Eureka  District  School;  and  Mrs. 
Ann  Anderson's  china  painting  and 
Miss  Betty  Bacon's  hemstitched 
aprons  (for  sale)  ;  and  the  inlaid  ta- 
ble made  out  of  2866  pieces  of  wood 
by  a  fine  old  craftsman  of  seventy- 
eight  years — all  the  things  that  link 
up  the  drifting,  indifferent  public 
with  the  few  who  care  so  tremen- 
dously and  anchor  the  whole  Exposi- 
tion to  the  folks  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

One  field  the  Exposition  has  tilled 
particularly  well.  You  hardly  expect 
to  find  a  community  which  has  its 
eyes  so  firmly  fixed  on  the  future 
lingering  over  its  history,  but  arch- 
aeology and  ethnology  have  the  place 
of  honor  here.  The  whole  Fair  is  a 
record  of  Spanish  architecture  in  the 
New  World.  Half  a  dozen  types    are 


shown.  With  admirable  taste,  the 
paintings  gathered  at  the  Exposition 
are  hung  in  a  building  of  the  utmost 
simplicity,  a  reproduction  of  the  fine 
primitive  mission,  with  only  the  color 
in  the  roof  and  the  sturdy  grace  of 
the  round  arch  to  save  it  from  stark 
barrenness.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Building,  loaded  with  ornament,  is  a 
type  of  the  municipal  palace  of  Span- 
ish America.  The  California  Build- 
ing, whose  campanile  and  dome, 
pranked  with  yellow  and  blue,  dom- 
inate the  grounds,  is  a  Latin-Ameri- 
can cathedral.  Here  at  the  host 
building  one  finds  Central  Amer- 
ican antiquities — monuments  and 
models  from  the  Maya  cities — and 
surprizingly  beautiful  photographs 
of  the  American  Indian.  In  the  In- 
dian Arts  Building,  together  with  a 
little  of  that  exploitation  of  native 
crafts  with  which  the  traveler  thru 
the  Southwest  is  soon  surfeited, 
there  are  more  significant  exhibits, 
such  as  a  fine  series  of  diagrams  il- 
lustrating Indian  symbolism. 

San  Diego  has  a  double  hold  on 
Spanish  and  Indian  tradition.  It  was 
the  first  of  the  Franciscan  missions 
out  of  which  California  grew,  and  its 
position  almost  on  the  international 
boundary  makes  it  the  first  United 
States  port  as  you  come  up  from 
Panama  and  the  last  American  citv 
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of  any  importance  as  you  go  down 
the  coast  to  Mexico.  Indeed,  Mexico 
is  so  near  that  law-abiding  American 
citizens  who  wish  to  investigate  con- 
temporary antiquities  have  only  to 
consult  the  billboards  and  slip  over 
the  line  to  Tia  Juana,  where  bull 
fights  and  cock  fights  may  be  had  al- 
most for  the  asking. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Fair  should 
borrow  local  color  from  these  sources. 
On  the  "Isthmus,"  small  brother  to 
the  "Zone,"  one  of  the  largest  con- 
cessions is  the  "Painted  Desert." 
w^here  families  from  half  a  dozen  In- 
dian tribes  may  be  seen  busy  at  their 
primitive  crafts  in  their  primitive 
houses  and  properly  unconscious, 
during  business  hours,  of  the  steam- 
er trunks  and  kitchen  clocks  which 
somewhat  mitigate  their  surround- 
ings. 

Between  these  'dobe  huts  and  the 
comfortable  bungalow  on  the  model 
five-acre  irrigated  ranch  lies  the 
whole  history  of  the  Southwest.  In- 
deed the  bungalow  is  rather  prophet- 
ic than  historic;  such  convenience 
and  beauty  can  hardly  be  t\T)ical  yet. 
This  display,  part  of  the  exhibit  of 
the  southern  counties,  is  aimed 
confessedly  at  the  back-to-the-land 
city  man.  Five  acres  have  been  un- 
der cultivation  since  March,  1913, 
and  now  the  fruit  trees  and  vegeta- 
bles and  hen-yard  and  rose-hedges, 
all  well  established  and  under  con- 
stant care,  drive  home  in  a  more  con- 
crete form  the  message  of  salvation 
by  real  estate  which  California 
preaches  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

But  it  was  not  to  sell  five-acre  ir- 
rigated ranches  that  San  Diego  in- 
vested in  this  all-the-year  show.  The 
Exposition  has  a  definite  part  to  play 
in  the  city's  program.  Indeed  it  is 
one  of  the  five  counts  on  which  Snn 
Diego  assures  herself  that  she  is 
"destined  to  be4.-ome  the  greatest 
commercial  city  of  the  new  south- 
west." Of  course  its  advertising' 
value  is  rather  enhanced  than  les- 
sened by  the  fact  that  San  Francisco 
has  another  and  a  bigger  fair  at  the 

same  time.    San    Diego   alone   ' 

not  liisturl)  the  public  imagu 
but  San  Diego  running  a  rival  attrac- 
tion to  the  metropolis  of  the  fi»«st 
pitjues  one's  curiosity,  and  insures  a 
degree  of  publicity  not  to  he  meas- 
ured bv  attendance  figures  alone. 

SaiiDi.  '        '       ■         -    ''  - 

1 1  id   for  Ki 

affair.   With  a  hi.story  ilatinjr   fn>m 
I7li9  .>*he  had  ai> 

inhabitants  by   l^.>■  .  .,....„... 

Iivetl  thru  two  btMun-s    uiui    two    r#- 
luiwett.    The    Santa    Ke    r«a\-h«it    lh« 
ritv    lit   ISS4.  and  in  th  .-     '        '     -^  • 
ptiliulntioM     iiu'reMs«!>d     i 
per  c»nt.  Th«  t«ii  y«ar«  fr\>in  i 
19M>  saw  the  city  n»or*  thar»  ^  • 
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Inil    «"«'n»»ii-«.    Sttn    iMi'yo    imw    •  t.,,iii, 
|Oi»,<H)0     Mtil    ull    u<nmI    Cttlll 
Mii<twt«r    III    li^rmi   of   the  rvniiiiit   of 

I'.ljn  III'  later  \S'hr>i\  MHi  ttitk  ttuMii 
uhtiut  |)t>|ttiliiti<iii,  uihI  llir  IriiOi  |it>il> 
ulilv  11km  li«<twi*tiii  thiit  nnd  thv  I'ttimtm 
oxtinmtf.  ft»r  July  I.  I'.Hft.  <»f  M.n?» 
(Thin  ii  lt«i«'«l  nil  tho  rati'  of  irrowth 
frmn  I'.Mio  to  I'.Hti  t  Tho  mrn««Mn  in 
now  phiMioiiKMuillv  rapid,  lull  thnt  in 
trill*  of  Soutlicrti  Califoniiii  n*  n 
wliolo.  ami  l.o«  Anm<li's.  with  Itn 
■IDO.iiOO  and  inon*.  )\ns  rather  ruNt  iii^ 
HMiallor  niMtfhIior  intu  tht*  nhadiv 

"I.iim"  iias  p«M)pli«  and  railroad', 
hut  u  ptHtr  harltor  *>vi<n  if  it  di«i  piiNli 
itN  clt\  limitM  nrarly  twcMily  miU"< 
to  the  foast.  Iik«'  Athi'iis  with  thi- 
I'iruMiM.  to  irt»t  it.  Saii  I)i»'tfi»  has  a 
tliu"  harbor;  tho  pi'oplo  aro  i"«>niiii)r: 
hut  sh«»  laik.M  railroads  from  hor  l)aik- 
I'ountry.  Tho  rivalrv  ln'tw«M»n  \ho  cit- 
ii»s  sotnt'what  hampiMs  tin*  smalU'r  in 
irettinK  stiMuuship  facilities.  Ixis  An- 
geles merchants  prefer  to  ship  thru 
Sun  Tedro.  their  own  port,  tho  ivpial- 
ly  lt)W  rates  can  he  had  thru  San 
Dietro.  Kven  on  the  street  corner  you 
feel  the  clash  of  destinies:  rival  news- 
bi)ys.  brandishing:  headlines  ajrninst 
each  other,  thrust  the  San  l)iejr<» 
Union  and  the  Los  Anjreles  f?.rattii- 
int'r  at  you  simultanecnisly  in  shrill 
competition. 

Beside  the  Fair.  San  Diejfo  pins 
her  faith  to  the  Canal  i  she  is  the 
nearest  Pacific  port  on  American 
soih.  the  "Harbor  of  the  Sun,"  her 
remarkable  climate,  and  the  S.  D.  & 
A.  R.  1\.  Tho  harbor  is  the  best  on  the 
Califon\ian  coast  after  San  Francis- 
co Bay.  and  the  city  has  already  put 
a  million  dollars  into  docks  and  bulk- 
heads. The  climate  is  undeniably  tine. 
The  mean  winter  temperature  of 
sixty  is  only  eight  degrees  below  the 
summer  average,  and  only  twice  a 
year  may  the  thermometer  be  expect- 
ed to  show  ninety  degrees. 

The  S.  D.  &  A.  R.  R.  may  not  sound 
familiar.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fis- 
cal year  its  rolling  stock  consisted  of 
two  locomotives  and  ninety-eight 
cars,  and  its  total  earnings  for  the 
year  had  been  $11,828.  But  San 
Diego  has  no  particular  interest  in 
the  present.  The  San  Diego  and  Ari- 
zona Railroad  is  intended  to  connect 
the  coast  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
system  at  Seeley.  California,  in  the 
Imperial  Valley,  and  when  that  is 
accomplished  it  will  be  the  shortest 
route  to  the  Pacific  and  the  cheapest 
route  to  the  East  (via  the  Canal") 
for  a  rapidly  developing  section  of 
the  Southwest.  Forty-five  of  its  138 
miles,  in  the  mountains,  are  stid 
to  be  built,  and  this  project,  like 
thousands  of  others,  waits  for  peace. 
There  are  other  railroad  connections 
projected  or  rumored,  but  it  is  this 
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whu  li  v\a«  iMiirly  ^Mirren  fourteen 
ypurii    nKo,    and    now   iihowii   an    an- 

aeiiaeil    proiwrtv    •,    '  ■   • '    «'»',,. 

000,00<t.  Cotton,  ii.  n 

11)01),  wait  in  \\*\'l  ahowlnir  th«>  htirh- 
I'Ht  vii'ld  per  i\>  ti'  in  thr  ■  .  an<l 

nhort  Ntaple  tnttun  ruin«-ii  ...  ..«•  val- 
ley t«»ok  the  pn/e  cup  at  the  Amcri- 
ran  Land  and  Irrigation  Kxponition 
in  llHI  as  the  bent  in  the  I'liite*! 
.State.H.  hatiH  and  melonn  run  U' 
grown  well,  and  there  are  uUo  alf- 
alfa, barlt\\,  oat*,  wheat,  corn, 
grapes,  aprirutn,  nlive«»,  and  citrui* 
fruit.M.  To  tin-  >outh.  in  .Mexico,  nn«l 
further  east,  lies  land  of  tho  same 
sort  waiting  for  development. 

San  l)iego  i'\pect».  of  courne,  to 
ship  from  much  wider  ureaM  than 
this,  and  in  fact  n.npires  to  turn  her 
l<K'ation  and  California's  abundant 
fuel,  petroleum,  to  account  a.n  a  great 
manufacturing  center.  It  i.s  carefully 
explained  in  the  official  Exposition 
publication  that  "the  prime  object  of 
the  San  Diego  Exposition  wa.s  not  to 
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age  for  the  '  The  S«n 

Joaquin    Valley-   the    great 
garden  of  th*-    '   *  i      .  . 

of  Italy ;   It  .      .  - 

Itnly'H  3:>  0.  California  can  af- 

ford to  draw  on  her  f'  '  ■      ' 

her    real    e.ntate    operat    . 
ready  diwounted  it  pretty  ge; 
ly — for  the  coat  of  two  big  fairu.  and 
San   Diego's   inveatment   in  the  gar- 
den city  on  the  meaa  i»  good  bujiii 
for  a  forward-looking  seaport. 
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THE   PRADO   IS  AN  AVENUE   OF  LUXURIOUS  GREENERY 
-.he   Exposition   is   a  matter  of  contrast   between  tbe  white  bidldiaaa, 
n.v^:V  and  rich,  dull  curtains,   and  the    bright  hues  of  tlw 
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THE     FOUNTAIN     OF    TIME 


A     PEACE     MONUMENT     FOR     CHICAGO'S     MIDWAY     PLAISANCE 


I 


KNOW  of  no  piece  of  work  in 
America  that  has  even  a  chance 
of  being  produced,  which  de- 
parts so  completely  from  the  conven- 
tional forms  and  limitations  of  mod- 
ern sculpture  as  this  work  of  Taft's. 
If  the  spontaneity  of  his  original 
conceptions  can  be  maintained  in  the 
larger  work,  I  know  of  no  influence 
upon  Western  Art  that  will  prove  so 
potent." 

That  is  what  Gutzon  Borglum — 
himself  among  America's  foremost 
sculptors — had  to  say  when  The  In- 
dependent asked  him  about  Lorado 
Taft's  "Fountain  of  Time." 

A  colossal  figure  of  Time,  in  the 
completed  group,  will  stand  aloof  to 
watch  this  rhythmic  procession  of 
mankind,  for  which  the  motif  came 
from  Dobson's  lines 

Time  goes,  you  say?  Ah,  no. 
Alas,  time  stays;  we  go, 

just  as  a  scene  from  Maeterlinck's 
"The  Blind"  inspired  the  finely  ex- 
pressive group,   called   by   the   same 


I 


name,  that  is  Taft's  best  known  work. 
And  since  the  life  of  man  is  as  a 
wave  of  the  sea,  a  hint  of  the  waves 
runs  thru  this  newer  work;  indeed 
at  two  points  a  clearly-defined  wave 
sweeps  over  the  figures, -first  of  the 
youth  who  fights  it,  then  of  the  old 
man  who  submits  willingly  to  the  an- 
nihilation it  brings.  The  great  monu- 
ment is  to  be  erected  in  Chicago,  at 
one  end  of  the  Midway  Plaisance,  as 
one  feature  of  the  many-sided  cele- 
bration of  the  Centenary  of  Peace 
between  English-Speaking  Peoples. 
The  Midway  Plaisance,  echo  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  connects  with 
its  broad  stretch  of  turf  Washington 
and  Jackson  Parks.  A  trust  fund 
yielding  $30,000  a  year,  established 
by  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Ferguson, 
is  being  used  under  the  direction  of 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  for  the 
enrichment  of  this  parkway,  and 
Lorado  Taft  has  modeled  for  it  a 
series  of  splendid  monuments,  with 
the  Fountain  of  Time  and  a  Foun- 
tain of  Creation  at  either  end. 
A  formal  canal 
will  run  from  end 
to  end  of  the  Mid- 
way, connecting 
the  lagoons  of 
Washington  and 
Jackson  Parks. 
Three  bridges 
will  be  thrown 
across  this.  At 
the  center  the 
Bridge  of  Arts 
will  stand,  with 
a  broad  crossing 
flanked  li\  .statues 
of  great  paint- 
ers and  sculptors. 
Nearest  the  Foun- 
tain of  'I'ime  will 
be  the  Miidge  of 
Faiths ;  on  the 
other  side 
Itridge  of 
ence.s;  both 
richt'd  like 
itirgt'     Itiidtre 
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From  the  Ferguson  fund  $50,000 
has  already  been  devoted  to  the  cost 
of  preparing  a  full-size  model  of  the 
Fountain  of  Time,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  foundations  will  be  provided 
for  from  the  same  source.  This  leaves 
$150,000  to  be  contributed  thru  the 
peace  commemoration  committee  for 
the  final  marble  group;  and  at  this 
point  John  C.  Shaffer,  owner  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  stepped 
in  with  a  generous  offer  to  guarantee 
that  sum.  To  conclude  Mr.  Borglum's 
comment : 

"In  dedicating  this  art  work  to  the 
celebration  of  one  hundred  years  of 
peace  between  the  English-speaking 
peoples,  its  production  is  given  a  real 
purpose,  and  in  Shaffer's  offer  to 
guarantee  the  expense  of  the  work 
Chicago  and  the  Centennial  are  as- 
sured of  one  of  the  happiest  ways  of 
celebrating  so  great  an  advance  '"n 
civilization.  Mr.  Taft  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  opportunity  given 
him  to  work  out  what  must  have  been 
one  of  his  great  ideals." 
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B»r«  Kx-awfla,  Kililor  Upplnfott't  Jlaiailar. 
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liUMfiirtiiiii-   t" 

A    iiiinrnili- 
to    tinothcr    Kill 
ioiixh  : 

"Whcn-'H  his  li.-Mill'  H«<  wnn  dmokini  ma 
l>i|)0."— ri»/»ir«. 

A  Ni'w  KhrIiiiicI  womnn.  |ir.>|.;iMy  of 
Irish  oxtriu'ti.iii.  \vli>>  felt  jcrfiiti.v  ili-turlxil 
Immiuisc  th«'  (I'liKi"  ly  ill  h«T  «-»iiiiii»iiiiity 
iiiiil  not  Im««mi  |iro|.i  ily  riir«Hl  for  by  thos«« 
ill  ••hiiritt'.  iiKliKiiiiiitly  rpiiiiirk4'.l  to  h«T 
Inishanil :  "I'll  ih\>t  bo  hurii'd  in  thiit 
lonicti'r.v  UN  h>njc  as  I  lire!" — Thr  Chri»finn 
AdiDi'titr. 

Thoro  is  a  l>o\\ii  Knut  dinloK.  which  I 
hiivo  oftiMi  tiioiicht  niinht  furnish  thf  motif 
for  a  traK«'<iy  timli  r  tin-  ijj'ii  of  Mury  K. 
Wilkins  FrtM'inaii.   It  runs  liko  this: 

■■\Vhi'ro  lx>  y'   c-in*.  S*i?" 

•••Join"  down  to  Porthiml  to  icit  drunk. 
And.  tJosh.  how  1  <h*w  dr»«a<l  it  I" — Arir 
York  Thins. 
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and   for  days 
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At  a  party  Mi^s  Brown 
a    I-onK  Way   to    lipperary, 
after    sh«'    was    si:,i.'ing   or 
hers«>lf. 

'"It   stMMns   to   iKiiint  nu». 
fri»-nd.  who  had   also  b«H<n 

•"No  wonder."   -.lid  the   friend.  "Look   at 
the  way  you  niunlered  it." — Acir  York  Sun. 


she   said    to   a 
at   the   party. 


The  maid   of 
a    provincial    fan 
are  not  on  the  in 
ly    tender»Ml    her 
distress  of  the  1 

"So   you   are 
the    mistress    s:i 
Mary?  Haven't 
one  of  the  fanii 

"Yis.  mum.  "  • 
it  as  long  as  I'li 
Journttl. 


.ill  work  in  the  service  of 
lily,  the  meml>ers  wheriH>f 
i..-t  nniicable  terms.  r«H-«Mit- 
I'-iijCnation  much  to  the 
aAv  of  the  house, 
ii.'ing  to  leave  us?"  aske<l 
Ily.  "What's  the  matter, 
we  always  treatj^i  you  like 

:iiil  Mary:  "an'  I've  shtooil 
^■«ing  to  I" — Lndies'  Home 
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He  was  a  oiUe.ge  professor,  declares  Tid- 
bits, greatly  bi>l.n-t^  because  of  his  kind 
heart,  but  with  the  common  scholastic  fail- 
in.s  of  btnns:  vor.\  absent-minded.  He  vi.sited 
his  marrit^l  ni<H  •■.  and  listened  to  her  praise 
of  her  tirst-b.irii.  When  she  paustnl  for 
breath,  the  protV><.'r  felt  that  he  must  siiy 
somethin.s. 

"Can  the  little  fellow  w.tlk?"  he  asked, 
with  every   appearance  of  interest. 

"Walk?"  cried  the  mother,  indignantly. 
"Why.  he's  been  walking  now  for  five 
months." 

"Dear  me!"  exolaimetl  the  professi^r. 
again  relapsius:  ir.ti^  abstraction.  "What  a 
lou.g  way  he  must  have  gone!" — CurrrHt 
Oliinion. 
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THE  GERMAN   SIDE 

The  largest  and  most  important  work 
that  has  appeared  on  the  German  cam- 
paig-n  is  With  the  Gerumn  Armies  hi 
the  Wext.^  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  was  a  leader 
of  the  anti-Russian  movement  in  Swe- 
den the  year  before  the  war  and  an 
earnest  advocate  of  an  alliance  with 
Germany  to  protect  the  Scandinavian 
countries  from  the  fate  of  Finland.  He 
cannot,  therefore,  be  called  a  neutral, 
altho  he  comes  from  a  neutral  nation. 
Nevertheless  his  explorations  of  Tibet 
and  central  Asia  have  made  him  known 
as  a  thoro  and  conscientious  observer 
and  we  may  have  confidence  that  he  re- 
ports thing's  as  he  sees  them,  tho  we 
may  regard  his  admiration  for  the 
Kaiser  and  his  army  as  excessive  and 
may  not  agree  with  his  faith  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Germany. 

This  is  war  correspondence  of  a  new 
sort,  not  the  snapshot,  hit-or-miss  style 
of  the  ordinary  journalist,  temporarily 
detached  from  a  daily  staff,  but  the 
close  detailed  observation  of  a  trained 
scientist  and  experienced  traveler.  He 
uses  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  camera 
and  the  volume  is  illustrated  with  119 
of  his  sketches  and  photographs.  For 
two  months  of  the  fall  he  was  with  the 
Germans  in  France  and  Belgium,  where 
his  international  reputation  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Kaiser  gave  him 
exceptional  facilities  for  learning  what 
he  has  packed  into  these  four  hundred 
big  pages. 

For  a  more  lively  and  picturesque 
narrative  we  turn  to  Fox's  Behind  the 
Scenes  in  Warring  Germany.^  Mr.  Fox 
supplements  the  reports  of  our  oth^r 
American  correspondents  both  in  time 
and  space.  He  visited  the  western  front 
in  January  instead  of  the  fall  before, 
and  then  he  went  to  East  Prussia  in 
the  wake  of  Hindenburg's  army.  We 
are  pretty  familiar  by  this  time  with 
conditions  about  Ypres  and  Lille,  but 
of  the  Mazurian  lakes  and  the  .A.ugus- 
towo  forest  we  have  heard  little.  Mr. 
Fox  had  a  chance  to  compare  conditions 
on  the  western  frontier  with  those  on 
the  eastern.  From  what  he  saw  and 
heard  it  is  evident  that  people  and 
property  in  East  Prussia  suffered  much 
more  from  the  Rua.«ian  invasion  than 
those  of  Belgium  and  P' ranee  from 
the  Germans.  Where  the  Germans  en- 
tered Ru.ssian  territory  there  was  no 
evidence  of  devastation: 

ThfTP  (ir<»  miiiiy  viilaK*"*  hotwft'n  Kuwiin- 
Ifii    1111(1    til*-    frontier      tin-    villiiKfs    of    F.ii 
Ut'llcii,  I>r<m(l«>wfH  and  Mii'tiinskt-n.  Uiit  to 
•  lay  tht'.v  ar«'  nnly  inuni'H  \>y   vvliidi  niiiy   Im- 
fliaracti'rizfil     rt-rlain     wuiUm     nf     Itii.ssiiui 
niMon.    Not    II    house   iliil    wi-   timl    intjiit    on 
tliiN   Iliad    to   the    frontier,    not    a    lionie   tint 
tliut   waM  aMiieN  or   if  of  Htone  n\  Iiomi-   wallH 
were   lilaek.    Not   even    the  chiiirli   at    Mier 
nnxken    had    encaiied    the    lorrh.     In    a    few 
iriotneiilH   more   we   were   in    ItiiHHia.    We  did 
not    need    the    Mtriped    fronliei-    jiohIm    to   eon 
lirni    lliiM,    nor    (he    holeH    and    liini|iH     that 
marked    the    end    of   (ierman    road    liiiildini( 
SomeihiriK    more    aiiKnilleanl    re\eiiled    lo    im 
ihiit   ul   lanl    wf  had  roitie  lo  Ihi-  land  of  the 
Itiiir.   K«>r  we  laiNMed  thin   two  \lllaKi«M  liir 


11  kilometer  apart  and  iu  these  not  a 
bouse  had  been  burned,  not  even  a  fence 
smashed ;  they  were  Amt  and  Filipowa, 
in  the  Czar's  domain. 

Mr.  Fox  shows  that  the  British  had 
made  more  thoro  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  than  the  Germans, 
for  the  maps  and  guidebooks  issued  in 
July,  1914,  to  the  British  officers  and 
aviators  contained  maps  and  military 
information  furnished  by  the  Belgian 
authorities  in  1912  and  later.  Even  the 
code  used  in  Belgian  field  orders  is 
given.  Photographs  of  half  a  dozen 
pages  from  the  secret  books  of  the  Brit- 
ish General  Staff,  captured  at  the  bee- 
tle of  Mons,  are  reproduced. 

Professor  Burgess  of  Columbia,  one 
of  the  leading  American  authorities  on 
international  law,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion in  his  study  of  The  European  War 
of  191V  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  bringing  on  the 
war  and  especially  for  involving  Bel- 
gium: 

Belgium  has  Great  Britain  to  thank  for 
every  drop  of  blood  shed  by  her  people,  and 
every  franc  of  damage  inflirted  within  her 
territory  during  this  war.  With  a  million 
of  German  soldiers  on  her  eastern  border 
demanding  unhindered  passage  through  one 
end  of  her  territory,  under  the  pledge  of 
guarding  her  independence  and  integrity 
and  reimbursing  every  franc  of  damage, 
and  no  British  force  nearer  than  Dover, 
across  the  Channel,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
inconsiderate,  reckless,  and  selfish  acts  ever 
committed  by  a  great  power  when  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grev  directed,  as  is  stated  in  No.  155 
of  the  British  "White  Paper."  the  British 
Envoy  in  Brussels  to  inform  the  "Belgian 
Government  that  if  jiressure  is  applied  to 
them  by  Germany  to  induce  them  to  depart 
from  neutrality,  his  Majesty's  Government 
expects  that  they  will  resist  by  any  means 
in  their  power." 

In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Burge.ss 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  lie 
with  Germany  as  the  only  opponent  to 
England's  ambition  to  rule  the  sea. 
"Three  times  in  less  than  a  hundred 
years  of  our  history  has  Great  Britain 
destroyed  our  merchant  marine  and  we 
have  never  yet  recovered  from  the  last 
experience." 

But  Professor  Burgess  is  very  mild 
in  his  arraignment  of  Great  Britain 
compared  with  Dr.  Cronau  in  the 
pamphlet  entitled  The  British  Black 
Book*  It  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the 
growth  of  the  Octopus  Anglo-Saxonis 
and  shows  how  its  tentacles  during  the 
last  eight  hundred  years  have  been 
reaching  around  the  world.  He  accuses 
England  of  destris  ing  one  by  one 
her  n\aritiine  rivals  Spain.  Hollaiul, 
France,  Denmark,  America.  He  exposes 
the  origin  of  .some  of  the  atrocity  tales 
which  horrified  .•Xmeiica  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  war.  The  little  Melgian 
girl  whose  hands  vst-re  cut  off  proves 
to  be  non  existent.  The  story  i»f  the 
forty  Belgian  Keel  ('roan  nurses  whosd 
thumbit  uuil  foref\ni.'^iT«  were  cut  off  rv 
duces  UM  exttniination  to  one  nurse  who 
fiurned  her  wrista  with  a  spirit  lainp 
III  inaking  tea. 


Unfortunately,  however,  all  cases  of 
German  bloodguiltiness  cannot  be  so  ex- 
plained away.  The  reports  of  the  Brit- 
ish, Belgian  and  French  commissions  of 
inquiry  present  abundant  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  unwarranted  cruelty  to 
non-combatants.  The  diaries  and  official 
orders  found  on  German  soldiers  are 
alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  allegations 
of  brutality  and  violation  of  the  laws 
of  humane  warfare. 

The  Human  German^  was  evidently 
written  in  the  antebellum  days  when  the 
English  thought  the  Germans  were 
amusing.  It  is  a  big  volume  filled  with 
witty  but  not  unkindly  satire  of  Ger- 
man customs  and  character,  probably 
a  truer  picture  than  most  of  the  books 
on  Germany  that  are  now  coming  from 
British  presses.  The  eccentricities  of  the 
German  language  is  the  favorite  theme  . 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth  as  it  was  of  Mark 
Twain.  The  inflexibility  of  the  Prussian 
bureaucrat  provides  the  point  to  most 
of  his  other  jokes. 

We  get  in  our  papers  practically  only 
one  side  of  the  war  since  all  our  cables 
are  controlled  by  the  British  censor. 
For  those  who  want  to  read  the  other 
side  and  have  not  access  to  the  German 
papers  the  volume  of  translations  of  ex- 
tracts from  .4  Month's  German  News- 
papers" will  be  useful.  This  contains 
editorials,  news,  letters  and  criticism 
from  the  leading  journals  during  last 
December  and  shows  what  the  German 
people  were  reading  and  thinking. 

It  was,  we  believe,  Frank  Harris  who 
said  that  the  world  had  known  but  three 
examples   of   perfect  ation,   the 

Catholic  Church,  the  S  a  Oil  Com- 

pany and  the  German  army.  However 
that  may  be,  the  German  army  cer- 
tainly deserves  study  as  a  proof  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  scientific 
management.  A  handy  little  volume  giv- 
ing just  what  the  ordinary  reader 
wants  to  know  about  its  history,  organ- 
ization and  methods  is  The  German 
Army  in  War'  by  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge. 
.Altho  British  it  is  entirely  fair  and  un- 
frenzied. 

A  similar  handbook.  The  German 
Fleet*  deals  with  the  rise  of  Germany 
as  a  naval  power.  The  author,  Arvhi- 
bald  Hurd,  derives  much  of  the  material 
from  his  larger  work.  ■^'  •u- 

/'oM■t■r.  of  two  years  .i  ;iot 

consiiler  the  lessons  of  the  present  war. 

Germany    Since    17iO'.    '        "     ''         " 
Priest    of    Princeton,   "is 
inarily  to  offer  a  b. 

history-  to  student.--  .-.  ...vw,. .;  \i»^ii..j.m 
literature,"  but  it  will  serve  the  pur- 
po.se  of  tho.se  aitd  that  m««ns  mu«t  <^t 
u.s  who  tlnd  it  nec««Mkry  to  r«fr««h 
their  minda  on  the  main  facta  in  th« 
history  of  the  rise  of  the  Gemum  em- 
pire. 

(I'rriNUH  Culturf/  |SmI  AmU  ^<— t*, 
by  Helfiirt   '"  .  -  '•tinf  *■> 

writing  "^  IIm  P* 

the    Kf  p«i«*aiit 

fr\tl1l    a     .'.-i  lanii.     ivaiid^'lHt,    bul     i\     n«« 
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litllp   illitt«t   >>««rliiir   u|Nin   tha   pre««nt 

Hiliinlloti 

Th*<  htftit,  f/tr  Kitt»fr  uni/  /ii«A  »««• 
doin"   pitiiitinU   thti   vlnwn  of   Itmao   who 
b«lt<iva    Ihttt    tlm    IiIumi|iIi    uf    (iarniHny 
Wuultl    ItftttI    In    nil     liiaii    rriiulitli-      M  t 
Mf<;ii|rt«    rxplnlna     huw     Kiittlaiitl     hii« 
riiliiinl    ihrt    iiiiltiNtrirM    «if    Irttlniiii    niul 
how   (iriiiiuiiy   coiilil   Itiillil   (hoiii   up     Ho 
telU  of   N   plot   of  lUv   itiitt*h   Uuvorii- 
niviit    to    HHiinHMlnnti'    Sir    Uoir«r    (*•»•• 
MU'iit.  whom  I'tirloiiiily  unuutfh  the  Urit 
iiih   (oivprniiiont   unit    up   thu    Koiitfn   ?o 
oxpoNK    thi<    llrU'luii    ntrm-ttioM.    lie    tie 
Mouiii-i'N  KimIiuoiiiI  uiiil  other  Irmh  Irml 
erM  for  RUppoitiDK  lln'  (I.ivki umi'nl   ami 
nNHiitliiiif  rt<«-ruitiiiir. 

If  nil  (lOiinan  Aii\«'i  ii  um»  won-  ui 
ronMoiinl)lo  uiul  iiuuloruU' iin  (Ih<  Curutor 
of  the  (terinnnin  Muhouiu  nt  llnrvnnl 
thoro  wouKI  Ih«  it  ImMIot  foolin^r  ("wiinl 
thoiii  III  thiN  country  l>r.  Kutm  I'luiukv 
In  A  (i«*riN(ifi-.lmcriV(iN'«  ConfraaioH  of 
Fnith"  ««\pluiiiH  tho  (Jormun  Wlonl  of 
tho  .stnlo  anil  ithows  whiit  it  liu^^  iici'iuii- 
plished  for  k\hh\  ^ivcninuMit,  nocinl  juh- 
tioo  niitl  natioiiul  ollU-itMiry.  Me  renioii- 
strutos  Willi  tlu>  tioniian  Anu'rifans  for 
utuiortakiM^  political  action  and  ur>r^>n 
the  I'nitoil  States  to  statui  with  (lor- 
mnny  in  uphoMin^'  the  fit'oiloin  of  oceun 
trn«lt»  a^aiiiNt    Hritish   air>rrf!«.Hion 

W»'  ►rivo  till*  last  won!  to  Pmfcssor 
MilnstorhoiK'  of  Harvard,  since  he  hns 
lonjr  boon  the  l•cco^rlli/.c<l  if  not  the  nu- 
thorir.od  protaK^mist  of  Cerinan  culture 
in  tho  I'nitod  States.  In  Thr  Peace  ntui 
.Iriicricd"  he  has  brou^rht  to|j>»thor  some 
of  his  recent  addresses  and  articles  on 
the  situation.  He  explains  the  psychol- 
Ofrj'  of  atrocity  fabrication.  He  «letinos 
Kitltiir  and  shows  how  mistaken  ex- 
President  Kliot  and  others  have  been  in 
depreciatinjr  (Jerman  achievements  in 
science,  art  and  literature.  He  predicts 
tho  day  when  Americans  will  chanjre 
their  opinion  of  tho  Kaiser  as  Enjrlish- 
nien  have  chanp^d  theirs  of  Lincoln. 

'H'ifA  tttr  (^iTiiian  .IrmiV,^  in  thf  Went,  by 
S\-vn  H«tin.  New  York.  :  John  I-anc  Comii»ny. 
$S.50.  'Hrhhul  thr  ^'niv»h-.<  in  Warring  Orr- 
many,  by  Kdwartt  I.yoll  Ko\.  Now  York  :  Mc- 
Brido.  NH.<t  *  Co.  $I.SO.  'Th,-  KHropran  W,ir 
of  I9ti.  by  John  Williivni  Hurvvws.  Ohicairo ; 
A.  C.  McClunr  *  Co.  $1..M\  'Thr  Hhtuih  lUacK: 
book.  Now  York  ;  Rudolf  Cmnuvi.  SIO  K.  ISSth 
St.  ^The  HutHan  (tt-rinan.  by  Kdwanl  Kdiroworth. 
Now  York  :  E.  V.  Dutton  &  Co.  $3.  M  Montk'n 
(TrrmoH  .NVM-.fjmju-r.-t.  Translat»>d  by  .\.  L. 
Gowans.  Now  York  :  F.  .\.  Stokos  Co.  SI. 
^Tke  German  Armii  in  War.  by  .-V.  Hilliard 
.\ttoritliro.  Now  York :  McBrido.  Nast  &  Co. 
50  oonts.  '■Thf  Otrman  h'litt.  by  .\rchibald 
Hurd.  Now  York  :  Goorjro  H.  Porsin  Co.  Paper 
25  oents.  Hitrmany  SiH<-f  Ki'K  by  G«orjro 
Madison  Priost.  Boston :  Ginn  *  Co.  SI. 25. 
''"(?«-rm(in  Culturr.  /'a.<f  and  Prfstnt.  by  E. 
BoKort  Rax.  Now  Y'ork  ;  MrBrido.  Nast  & 
Co.  SI. 25.  "The  Kinp.  th,-  Kni.'H-r  and  Insh 
Fr«-<-rfotM.  by  James  K.  McGuiro.  Now  York  : 
Dovin-.\d,>»ir  Co.  S1.S5.  '-.1  (;<-rinnn-.4iii.-ri><in',< 
Confession  of  Faith,  by  Kuno  Francke.  Now 
York :  B.  \V.  Huolvsoh.  50  cent*.  'TJic  Peace 
and  America,  by  Hu.eo  Miinsterbergr.  New 
York :  D.   Am^Ioton   &  Co.  Si. 

T.AKT:   VTCTCRIA    NTANZA 

Dr.  Felix  i>sw;ild.  wlio  made  a  freoloR- 
ioal  survey  of  tho  rosioii  about  Victoria 
Nyanza.  brinjrs  together  his  miscellaneous 
observations  in  a  popular  volume  under 
the  unattractive  title  of  Alone  in  the  :?leep- 
ing  Sickness  Country.  It  is  illustrateii  with 
numerous  photographs  and  will  interest 
many  readers  who  are  not  naturalists. 

Dutton.   $3. 
AN  AVERAGE  WOMAN 

An  unvisual  bogiuuing  to  a  novel  is  to 
have  the  heroine  sit  outside  a  church  while 
within  the  man  she  had  expected  and  hoped 
to  marry  is  wedding  another  girl.  That  is 
the   opening   scene   of  Spray   on    the    Win- 


^ 


*'C 


iem 


At  the  critical  age  of  middle  life 

To  Rfow  "Id  jjrarrlulU  '      I  hii  i»  thr  hojx  ni  r*rrv  rriiii  aii<l  w»fTiin 
at  ihr  critical  a^'  <'l  mid<ilr  Idr.     1  o  krrp  ihr  mind  Irrth,  lh«  b<>d>  ar 
live  -to  kcrp  from  loo-carly  "tlowinK  up"  with  the  wcighi  o<  »dvinrinu 
ycart — to  he  able  to  rf»i»i  the  attack  of  ditraar  with  the  tam«  rertainiy 
••  in  ynun);rr   day*-  this  i«  thr  h<>|>e  of  thr  middlr-ai^rd 

.Ami  hrrr  thr  kindly  hrl(>  of  Sanatof^rn  hritn,'i  mo«- 

Enibodyini;  piir«t  albumrn  and  orjjanir  pho«phoru»,  i ^       .?:_ 

a!i«iinilatrd  into  thr  sv^lrm;  it  frrd«  thr  drplrtrd  cell*  and  ti%*ur«,  rntorrt 
rnrr(^',  rratvakrn*  thr  apprtitr,  atid  ttrrngthrnt  the  ofKaniMn  to  ihal  it 
is  better  able  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  di«ea*e. 

Many  indeed  arc  those  who,  aftrr  usinf;  Sanatogen,  can  lay  with 
John  Burroughs,  the  venerable  naiuraliii : 

"Mr  ulcrp  Is  .^  p<-r  cml.  brticr  than  it  was  a  rrar  afo.  aod  nr  aiad 

and  stri-ncth  iUf  murh  Improved." 

Or  with  the  Hon.  Wm.   E.  Chandler,  former  S«c*y  ot  the  N«») . 

whi>  writes : 

'"S-instogin  i>i  .1  ploasanl  nulrimool  (or  ca»*-»  '■(  Impjir-  *.  ':^>>«tioa. 
It  slK  nctlnns  vMtlii'Ut  irritjtinu  and  pri'motr>  t  itaiiiT  -    IkA." 

Famous  men  and  women  almo»i  without  number  ;  _  .  „.  ■  en  (jratefu! 
praise  for  the  restorative  aid  of  Sanatogen,  and  over  21,000  ph>-«icians — 
after  watching;  it  in  their  daily  practice — have  written  expre»«injj  their 
belief  in  Sanatopen.  To  puard  aj;ain»t  the  pitfalls  of  advancing  yean. 
Sanatogen  can  be  helpful  a!»o  to  you. 

S«nato(en  U  aold  \»y  sood  drugcisU  evenrwbcr*  frooa  SI-OO  up. 

Grand  Prtzt ,  Inttrnattonal  Cvrngrtti  •/  S'tditimt.  t.mmjmm    1^.  i. 


S  A  NATO  GEN 

^ENDORSED    BY    OVER    21.000    PHYSICIANS 


for  "The  Art  of  Living,"  a  charming  little  book  by  Richard  I^  GalHenne,  the  popular  poet- 
author,  touching:  on  S.inatogen's  kindly  help  and  giving  othtr  ing  aids  in  the  quest  f'  r 
contentment  and  Ix-tter  health.  The  book  is  free.  Tear  as  a  reminder  to  »•  -c 
The  B.\uer  Cnr  mical  Co.,  26-R  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


Tusculum    College 

Beautifully  ami  healthfully  located  in 
full  view  of  :!u  creat  Smokies  of  East 
Tennessee.  Fou:  ded  in  1704,  Tusculum 
is  true  to  the  ideals  of  its  founders. 
The  influcnci  ■  f  the  College  has  al- 
ways been  C  ristian.  In  scholarship 
Tusculum  rai.ks  with  the  best  colleges 
in  the  country  Six  college  buildings, 
four  dwellings,  campus  of  75  acres 
and  endowment  of  approximately 
$180,000.  '  Electric  light,  steam  heat 
and   all   moder:;   conveniences. 

Write  personally  to  the   Pre«ident, 
C.  O.  GRA^'    C.reeneville,  Trnnciicc 


A  CARD  USERS  TESTIMO.NY 
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Omr  Smmrt  Cants 
la  Cmse 


Tht  JOHS  B.  WIC 
En£r«Ters  Die  , 

97-99  East  Adams 


'0«T.  Sdt 

«        T'>t,te  Pn3t*r» 
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I  LITTLE     TRAVELS}  j 

M  For  Health,  Pleasure  or  Business.      This  Department    answers  all  questions    r^ 

M    about  trips  by  Land  or  Sea,   Hotels   and  Transportation  Lines.     Address:  = 


"  IISJKORIVIAXIOIM  " 


g    THE  INDEPENDENT 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


119  West  40th  Street  New  York    P 

illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllilllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllll^ 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


The  American  "Cure"  Giving  the 
Nauheim  Baths  with  a  Natural,  lodo- 
f  i        !s  Radio-active  Brine. 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'     Walk     From    Watkins    Glen. 

Afiilway  l)et\veen  tlie  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson.  A  Thousand  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate 
lliioiigh  the  Lake  Region.  Antonioljiling.  Boatmg.  Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  and 
S'xirty   Golf  t'ourse.  Tennis  Courts,  Putting  G.eens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.       Comolcte  Hydrotherapeutic    Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Equipment.      Fo-  the  treaiment  o(  heart  disease,  riieiimatistn,  gout,  diabetes,  obes- 
iiy,  neuralsia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  ot  the  nervous  system,  liver 
and  kidneys,  we  o:1er  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

I'oi* descriptive  bookletn  address  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL.   President.  Watkins,  N  Y..  on  Seoeca  Lake 
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ROUND    THE    WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
3nd  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE   HILLS,   MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK  S?e^n 

At  the  Western  end  of   the  Mohawk  Trail 

SEND    FOR    COPY    OF 

"Wit  i.i.\\!- ;n\\  \    Tii::    N'ill.koi:   B::.\VTirvL'' 


"QUEEN  OF  SEA  TRIPS" 

Excursion  Fares 

Boston  and  JacksonviUe  -       -  $45.00 

Boston  and  NoitolK     ...  22  00 

Phihidelphia  and  Boston  -       -  21. OO 

Pluladelphiii  and  JacksonviUe  39.00 

Baltimore  and  Boston          -        -  25  OO 

Baltimore  and  Jacksonville     -  35.00 

Including     meal.«     nnd     stateroom     berth     on 
steamer.      Fine   sieanieis.      best   service. 

Send    lor    particulars. 
MERCHANTS  &  MIN£RS  TRANS.  CO. 

W.    P.    Ti;r.si;k.    G.     P.    .\..    Baltimoie.    Md. 

"I'iiie.st    '  Oastwise     Tiii)-    in    the    World." 


FOR  YOUR  vacation- 


Go 

To 


BERMUDA 


Unlimited    .\ttraction~i    for    Vacationists. 
Cooler   th.in    Middle    .^thmtic   Coast    Resorts. 
Send  for  Low   Uate  Inclusive  Tour  Circular. 


TWIN 
SCREW 


"BERMUDIAN" 

Safety— Speed  — Comfort     SaiU  Every  Tea  Days 
Qoebec  S.  S.  Co.,  .S.'  Uiujawj>.  N.  v.,  Thomas  Cook  &  Son' 
.'4.S  b roadway  and  561  Siti  Avenue,  or  Aoy  Ticket  Afeot. 


dotes,  by  J.  E.  Biiokrose.  Tbe  seaside  vil- 
liigc.  tlif  frankly  (•ominonpiace  people  of 
Soa-\'iew  Teriiue  ami  the  character  of  Ann 
are  pictured  with  arresting  reality. 

Do  ran. 


SO   GOOD  AXD 

I?lest  with  a  novel  idea,  both  for 
tiuii  and  chai'ucter.  why  shimld  a 
persiin    like    liiith    McKuery    Stuart 


YET  SO 
a   novel 


POOR 
idea,  both 


$L25. 

situa- 
clever 
resort 

to  such  a  shabby  imitation  of  a  plot  in 
'the  Cocuonf  "A  rest  cure  comedy"  it  may 
bo.  but  the  young  patient  in  a  nerve-tire 
sanitarium,  whose  avowed  faith  in  the  best 
of  husbands  shrinks  to  a  grain  of  mustard 
seetl  at  the  first  breath  of  suspicion,  brings 
it  perilously  near  tragedy. 

Hearst.    $1. 

A   QUAINT  MATCH-MAKZE 

It  does  not  evidence  unlimited  ingenuity 
to  explain  situations  in  the  chatter  of  a 
country  sewing  circle,  to  test  bravery  and 
assist  Dan  I'upid  by  a  runaway,  and  to 
smooth  a  lovers"  quarrel  by  a  glimpse  of  a 
romance  of  a  by-gone  dav.  tiuked  awav  in 
the  drawer  of  memory.  But  The  Little  Gen- 
tleman Aeroxs  the  IlV/i/  by  Prentice  Abbot 
is  genuine  and  refreshed  by  the  fragrance 
of  an  old-fashioned  garden  and  the  eccen- 
tricity of  its  devoted  gardener. 

Boston  :   Badger.   $1. 

THE  JEWEL  OF  THE  ADRIATIC 

To  clothe  the  pre.sents  heritage  from  the 
past  with  all  the  lore  of  proper  setting,  to 
serve  as  guide  to  the  treasure-trove  of  an- 
cient towns,  few  are  better  fitted  than  E. 
V.  Lucas.  With  him  we  have  seen  Flor- 
ence. London  and  Paris,  and  now  may  be 
companioned  by  .4.  ^V<Jnderer  in  Venice.  Tbe 
hungry  traveler,  used  to  Baedecker's  plain 
fare  of  dry  figures  and  dusty  fact,  will  find 
here  satisfyingly  rich  description,  in  which 
all  necessary  data  have  been  deftly  tvn- 
(■ealed. 

Macmillan.    $1.75. 

HELP  FOB  THE  KITCHENETTE 

Thanks  to  the  perennial  "'young  house- 
keeper," old  ht>usekeepers  forced  to  new 
ot)nditions.  or  ixiuscious  of  getting  into  ruts, 
need  never  be  in  want  of  such  practii-al 
aids  as  The  Small  Family  Cookbook.  He- 
sides  the  attractive  groups  of  Virginian  and 
(Jerman  dishes.  Mary  Deu.sou  Ihetlow 
has  arranged  the  varied  rei-eipts  for  two. 
three  or  four  persons,  which  will  be  wel- 
come indeed  to  any  one  who  has  ever  tri»>d 
to  divide  three  eggs  and  two  and  a  third 
cups  of  dour  strictly  in  half. 

McBride.   Nasi.    75  c«nta. 

BELGIAN    SETTLEBS 

From  a  fortress  village  of  Haiiiaiilt  to  a 
Couuectii'ut  town,  t'hiir-.ti  .  1  ..vv  n.'.i  -luU 
peacefid  ;  from  a  tragic  a  '.j- 

tion    in    (iuiana    to   the   « .-:    a 

.N'ew  York  famdy — this  is  the  range  of  4 
Witlloiin  Family  in  \merica  as  told  hv 
.Mrs.  Robert  \V.  de  Forest.  iVlupiled  from 
nii'tiiories  ami  faniily  tra  '"■  ■■-  '"■■  -ti  pub- 
lic archivett  of  the  t>ld  \N  Sew. 
it  i.s  a  mouumeiit  to  the  -ihhsiei  ii.>c  only 
of  one  tiau  but  of  an  entire  pioneer  r»«.v 
and  spirit. 

Huu4[htun    MuBia.    tS. 

CAMPING   FOB    0IBL8 

111    an    our. I ■    t I     f,, 

Trad.  I.ina  1".  \ 

Us   the   why     ' 

of  ciuiipiiig. 

hrlpful   illicit 

life    ill    the    u 

meiit     Hii'l 

liny     eim- 

s\   ifff     ^p 
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NEW  liOltL  iULLER 

lltlk.        T*k*    \\»'.la>l<l  •«•,    «•(    oil    •!    A 

Alisol  Um  Y  MHH'K»«»I 
LIU  iMOli.  riKtl*  B«lk.  II  so  tiniK.  I.'  SO  Up  0«i»lt 

.'00    roo  100  • 

UO       »M       "        4  00  ••      '• 

UO       SOOIotOO"        4M  •■ 

ToImI  OOU  Otilalttn    lloollta 

AM   Ahtululfir    Oiiirt       Toa    lloaM.    At«nlt'    Samplt 

Kooitit      hrw  I  uiguf  I'llcl  auj  (  ahatcl  (  irfllfnlt 
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APPALACHEE   CAMPS 


0\'\  N    \l  1     1  HI     VI  AK 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Pocono  Manor        Pennsylvania 

FiHono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.&W.  KK. 

A  Miinnu'i  vacation  among  streams  and 
movtiituins,  in  culturrd,  Quaker  environ- 
iwi'ut,  and  on  an  800  aire  tract,  with 
hu>;e  Hotel  and  CottuRe  Colony.  Golf, 
Tennis  and  Garafje;  no  bar  or  dancing. 
I'-vfty  accessory  (or  comfort. 

J.   \V.  HURLEY,  Manager 


ac;knc.y 


ALBANY  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

h;is    >;>H>vl    i<vv<itioi>s    for    irood   ti-aolu-rs    willi    sjihwI 

ivoovvls.     Si'iiil  for  Uulli'tin. 
81  CHAPEL   STRIiET.  ALBANY.    N.   Y. 


AUTHORS 

li.i\o  Ni'ii  m.imiscript  copy,  i\v>t  k-ss  tli.m  .-^.ooo 
\vonls,  you  iiuciii)  lor  lUH^K  issue'  We  will 
orcuillv  re.nil  s-iine,  giatis,  it  torwardcil.  witli 
virw  ot  capit.il  investiiicm  in  ni.iiuif.icture,  ad- 
vertising and   exploiting,   cloth   bindings. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 
61  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


y*^   VyRlTING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

^     *,       frvV-dviK*  I'*'  :  .4  !   ■   •■f"^..  t>^;.i:  t»    vrthur  L««\l*.  Editor. 
^ -w^     Ti:s  ruv>T\'ruki  Arru-i.      :;.»  ^;>^!^*#  c«m. '->•%#  .''W*- 

T^V      THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Mr  1.  .  .  Dop.irtment    103,  Sprin^;f it>ld.   M.»ss. 


Millions  Need 

TO  OVERCOME  miR  AILMENTS 

Does  what  r.o  liru;^,  rlys.'.  P  U.  minorC 

wa:or  oro;iem3c;ui  do—AM)  HFKK'S  Tin 

RKVSOX.  It  s>v<-'*  naturjU  strtiisith  to  ti- ■ 

B^on-noh.  liver,  bowols.  kiiincys;  vitjilizes 

the  liiiily  foo»i:  and  thus  iiiviiwratos  and  nourishes  the  ert-.ra 

syste:n.  POSITIVKLY  OVFKCOMKS  biliousness.  const;p:>tion, 

indijrostion.  sickheadache.  and  other  ailments.     PROHOTl'S 

perfect  hesilth.  pure  bUxnl.  clear  skin,  stronjr  nerves,  keen 

brain,  jrreater  enduraneo.    .Absolutely  pure— pleiising  taste 

— natunil  action.    Jl'ST  «'H  VT  YOl"  >KE1».   Your  drugvrist  or 

rrosvr  can  easily  sret  it  for  you.  Or  by  mail  from  us — 

One  jar  $1.  Special  Price  :  Four  $1  jars  for  $3. 
oT^WART    Food    Co.  4S7  Security  Bldg.  CniCAao 
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OOOKINO    f>r    ■  ••r  ► 

/'•MMii.  '  I'milia*  la  ■  mm\tlm 


ti-aa      I 
Uaiinl    • 

lUrpcr.  M  MHU. 

MYtii  I  iiY    xor   »• '« 

II'    <      U    »  4iiy    iii%*lrrv    aliiry. 


1U..I...      III.      I 

MIolldiM    I'lftT    • 

lifxa  III! 
Mtilrli     I. 


Oniury.   II. lo 


WO  HE  1.0 

Till'  faiiiji    I  111' 
fnii    nnij    Murk    mi 

l''in<    «JirU,    i«  .1    l.>     i.tli.l    U..ii.    , 

iiiiii  a   ImmiK    w  !  .1    (ivr   I"  Ix.th   eii-i. 

anil  llirir  idili'i  -  i '  •  >.|iin' 
of  tliix  ra|>i>ll>  v.\  '^^  \ut  " 
fi<i>/ii  Wiihilit  ('iii>i/>  A'irr  dull).  Iiii'<  III)  iit- 
trodtii-tjon  by  .Mr*,  ttiilick.  tli*-  fotiinlor  of 
tli<-  tiKivi'iiirnl.  AikI  it  illtiMtrali'M  wiili  |ili'>- 
(••icrapliN  Mint  Mti'iii-s  thf  <'ain|i  Fin-  iilt-al, 
W'lilii'io      for  \vi>rk    :iii<l   hfaitli   iiinl  lovr. 

*i«<mI    Il.-»lih    I'tilduihinit   Company.   ILIS. 

JUST  A   QUIXT  LOVE  8T0RT 

'rriily.  tliis  i*;  1  Cluixtrrrd  /i'o»i<ifi<« 
rjoistfrrtl  apart  fri.m  tlii'  roar  aixl  >trifc  "f 
war  I  III  if  Klori-ti.  .  i  )|iii>itfiiil  ifivi-n  ii«<  ;i 
i|iii)>t,  amiisiiiK  s(<'iy,  full  of  whiiiiNic.tl 
toiiclios  nixl  loval>l«'  rhnracttTH.  mii<-Ii  an 
Hafiy.  tin*  rat.  tJoliatli  th«-  inulf.  ami  tin*  ••*•- 
(•••ntric  Mr.  Sainiii'l.  who  |ilays  "Thf  La?tt 
Ko«i«>  of  SuniiiH^r"  ou  the  violin  with  hix 
own  variation^.  It  is  a  linht.  rrstful  talo. 
a  novel  .Kort  of  novi-l  in  theso  d.-iy.-*  of  tho 
"prohicm"   story. 

Scribncr.   ll.L'5. 

OTJR  THIRD  CHFEF  JTTSTICE 

The  roailor  is  piM-n  nn  excollont  oppor- 
tunity of  forniinR  lii>«  own  opinion  of  7Vi.' 
I'lilitical  and  I'l  iiimitiir  Itnrtrinrx  of  John 
Miirnhnll  by  I»r.  .I>hn  K.  <>st«>r's  ro<»>nt 
l»ook.  This  volunii-  i-oiitains  .*>nii'  hi-rt'tofort' 
impuhlisliptl  docnnii-nts.  A  rolloction  of  his 
Ifttt'rs.  spoochcs  and  S4>mp  few  dtv-isions  ro- 
voal  the  workiiip-;  of  Mnrshairs  mind  and 
plainly  show  his  stv.iiKth  and  weakness.  I>r. 
Oster  jtives  an  «\<ellent  iharactcriration 
of  the  jurist. 

Neale.    $3. 

THE  DRTTMMERS  STORT 

The  Buaincsa  Aiii  ritturca  of  Billy  Thorn- 
an.  written  in  vi>;"rous.  informal  style  by 
Klmer  K.  Ferris.  oiTet^  a  deli|;htful  com- 
binatiiin  of  huii'T  and  shrewd  common 
sense.  The  readir  is  constantly  on  the  alert 
ns  he  follows  liilly  "on  the  road"  and 
watches  his  persisitent  eflforts  to  increase 
his  efficiency.  Wovon  into  the  ingenious  in- 
cidents of  the  pl"t  is  a  sure  knowledge  of 
the  psychology  of  selling  gixnls — a  fact 
which  adds  value  to  a  book  that  is  strong 
in  story  interest. 

Macmillan.   11.25. 

TRITE   STORIES 

If  bi^>graphy  be  for  most  an  actquirtMi 
t.".ste  it  is  well  to  s.>t  abc>ut  gaining  it  early 
since  none  pays  b<  tter.  A  g»x>d  introduction 
for  young  folk,  or  for  their  elders,  is  the 
series  of  small  b'  ;-.  True  Stories  of  tireat 
Auiericans.  of  \\:.''!i  four  are  now  issued: 
Cui-tttin  John  Smirh.  an  adventure  tale  in- 
deed, by  Rossiter  .Johnson :  Xathnn  Ila'v. 
by  Jean  Christie  R.^ot;  Robert  Fulton,  by 
Alice  Crary  Sutoliffe,  which  opens  with 
lourth  of  July  •  the  K^y  inventor"?  sky- 
nnkets;  and  i"  i  f  £".  Lee.  by  Bradley 
Gilnian. 

Macminan.   50  cents   each. 


No  Money 


This  Marvelous 

CAMERA 

On  FREE  Trial! 


(H 


,U.l'.~.i  >: 


TAKES 

AND 

MAKES 

Finished 

Pictures 


Instantly 


NoFllmft    No  Plates    No  Dark  Roor 

Not  •  Wt 


We  Trust  You 


te.     li>uu  .ai/T^ra.Mirf 

WMn  yoQ   *  .,.  t-^  -fo  flSM^ 

•o  r»»T,  w  -fi  r,  ,  [^  •ttffVtaa£ 

Easy  Payments-  No  References 

^_^  Ho  Experience  Required 

RalB  ins* ' 
■oroa  can  ' 
W«  marm-- 

p—  —  Th»  ChlcaKO  Farrotyp*  Co.. — ^ 

•  0».li     102    Firrotjp.  Bldt   .  Ch  CJIC  I  '.  • 

lei  I 

IMroctii'  I 

■ad  par:  ' 

I    paid.    Otii>.rv.M:  1  a_i  :ti4.m  .lal  Ucuu^t.^  ..^^/k  ■ 

None I 

I   SCandNo I 

I  tv^n 9UU I 

KOTICE 
THE       SECritTTT       NATIOSAT.       BAXK       OF 
MIXNEAF'  a     lb* 

>'..t"     .f     ■  All 

■:■    .  •*-<iatlaa 
rarat   tbc   Botoa 

t.    A.   c  H 
Dated  Xfay  4.  1915.  «• 
Louis    K.     Unll.    .It:  5- '.uri-.j     N»- 

llonal    Bank   uf    ' 

/-^FARM  MORTGAGES 

m    HO    Secured   by   lands   in    L  n- 

^b^k        s.,    ,-    T,-Tas-      Eiefat    vc.  ..:.c« 

■    M  loss  of  a  dollar.     Write  for 

\    W        TITLE    CL'ARANTT    ft    5"  CO. 

V^       Shrt^^veport.  La.  Caj  caOO 


Change  of  Address 

If  you  are  going  avar  for  tbe  sammer. 
yon  will  wT.r-  T  •  !■•  !rr>etident  to  follow 
>  '  ■       Let  new  address,  if 

I    -^;' Ic.   :  id.      Be  sure  to 

give    US    vo-r    ...    .,i'^-s    ils-'. 
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You  take  no  Risk 

This  razor  is 

Guaranteed  for  Life 

This  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee 
it  to  you  for  life.  Here's  the  reason — the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy 
5  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener  edge  than  any  ordinary  steel  can — and  it  holds  it.  You  can  use  it  for 
=  years  without  honing.  The  secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  cllnnt — and  we  guard  it  rigidly. 
\  Here's  our  unqualiU"-i  guarantee.    Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber  "  razor  and  use  it  —  r.ot  once,  but 

\   as  long  as  you  like.      If  you  say   after  an  exacting  trial  that   you   don  t   like  it,  we'll  exchange  it 
=   ivit/tout  a  -ivord. 

=  More  than  40.000  dealers  sell  this  razor  under  our  guarantee.     $000 

=  If     yours     doesn't  —  order    direct     from     us.         Sent     postpaid,         ^^m 

=  Stale  whether  you  want  liuht,  medium  or  heavy  blade.     Heavy  blade,  (or  very  strong  beards. 

i  Capaci'iy'b'ooo  razors  daily  Shumate  Razor  Co.,  649  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

iiiiniiiliiliiliniilnliH'HiH!>inininiiiiii|,ii  ii.i|:ii:iiii|iiiiiiiiiiiin|ii|]iiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|:iii!iiiiiiiiiiiiii{|i{|Niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


CHOICE  FARM  MORTGAGES 

Bearing  6%  Interest 

Form  the  best  and  Scifest  investment 
possible  today. 

OUR  NEBRASKA  MORTGAGES 

are  taken  freely  by  Life  Insurance 
companies  for  investment.  Their  ex- 
perience is  a  safe  guide  for  you  to 
follow. 

We  tell  about  them  in  our 
booklet 

*'A  FARM  MORTGAGE" 

and  invite  inquiry  from  anyone  hav- 
ing funds  to  invest  and  wishing  to  deal 
with  a  thoroughly  responsible  house. 

FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

F.   B.   KNAPP.    President 

FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 

CAPITAL   ONE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    DOLLARS 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlaatic  Batldioe.  SI  Wall  St.,  New  Yoik 

Insures  Afaioit  Marine  and  Inland  Traniportatlan 

Rlik  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Malcinc  Loss  Pay 

able  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

rhart.T'd  liy  th.-  .Stiilf  i.f  N.w  York  In  1H42, 
wus  iii'tM'i'ili'il  t>)'  u  .si Ml  I,  roui|>aiiy  iif  u  sliiillur 
liaitii-.  Till'  lutt'T  c-oiiipuiiy  wuH  IU|iililuti'<l  iiiul 
|>ui't  of  lt8  iu|>ltul.  III  till-  extiMit  »t  $l(Ki.UIM), 
\\;iil  liMi'd  with  ciiiiHrllt  «(  tile  HCiK'kliolili'iii,  \<y 
till-  .\tliiiitlt'  Miitiiul  limuruiu'i-  ('iiiii|iiiii>  uiiil 
ii'lialil  witli  u  iKiiiiiit  mill  iuliM't-Ht  tit  tliu  t^xplrv- 
tliiii  of  two  yuuin. 
Diii'liii;  ItM  cTlKti'iice   tbu  coni- 

piiiit     \\a*    iiiiiiii'i'd    prupiM'ty 

t(i    the    vuliiv    of $a7.U«l,ft78,IOO.tM) 

Iti-ci-lvfil   prctiiliiiiia  thi-l't-uii   to 

till-   i-»ti-iil    Mf •J.S7,:t'J»,HlH>  IIU 

I'alil   lo«it<«  iliiiliiB   thHt   prrlod  t ia.M'.>U,>t74  1>U 

Imhiii'iI     ri'i'lllli'iilfl    u(     pl'odta 

to     ili'iili'ia UU.MOI.IIUOO 

(If   Hhlcti    tlHTf   lia»«    l)i?i;n    fe- 

il<'<iii<'il     M:i,HII,4.'MJ«)0 

l.i'iivlHit    oiilatuiidlug    at    prp«- 

iMit   tini'- (l.KMU.iltlo  Oil 

liiti-i'i'il    piilil    on    t-frtlDoutes 

Jllllolllll*      III 'J.'l.ll'.'ll.'J'JU.H.'S 

On   Ili'Oi'iiilii'i'  31.    lOM,   th«  ■•- 

■■'In  of  iliK  (Hiiiipuiiv  iiinontil' 

•  ti    to U,lol,tl74  itl 

T(n'  prortfa  of  ttiH  ronipnnir  rcfcrt  to  thi-  it« 
■iiri'il  mill  ui'i'  illvlili'il  iiiiiiuiiilv  Upon  lti«  (ii'i* 
niliiiiiM  tiTiiiliiuli'il  iliirliiK  (he  jri'ur.  tlifi'ttliy 
i>'I>mIii|{    till-    mat    of    liotiirHiirr 

I  "I  micli  illvlili'iiila,  ri'rIini'Htca  an-  laaiiiil 
lol'liil  lo  illvlilciiiU  lif  liilrri-itl  iiiilll  orili-ml 
tu  iia  r«ilui'iiii'il,  In  iirroi'ilanrii  tvllli  Hit-  rliurti^r. 

\      s      |i..(V     Chnlrman   of  th.«    Moanl 

I'lH'  I  r.iii:i(  I'     I'll'* 

W  M  Hill    i-uisiiNM     Vli'w  I'rua. 

I   II  V  r  \V.    '.M    Vlir  l'ri«a. 

<i.  KMlVI)  JliNISN.    M»(>. 


Chartered   in    1830 

New  York  Life  Ins.  and 
Trust  Co. 

52  Wall  Street       New  York 

Grants  Annuities,  Accepts  Trusts  created  by 
will  or  otherwise.  Manages  Property  as 
.■\gent  for  the  owners.  Allows  interest  on 
deposits  payable  after  ten  days'  notice.  Legal 
Depositary  for  Executors,  Trustees  and 
Money  in  Suit. 


ACCEPTS  ONLY  PRIVATE  TRUSTS  AND 

DECLINES   ALL   CORPORATION    OR 

OTHER  PUBLIC  TRUSTS. 


STATEMENT 

At   the  Close  of   Business  on  the  23d   day   of 

June.   1915 

ASSETS 

Real    Estate    $1,949,695.94 

Bonds   and    Mortgages 4,686,578.13 

Loans   on    Collaterals 2,^36,613.54 

Bills    Receivable    10,447,449.13 

Cash  in  Company's  Vaults 3,207,000.00 

(ash   on    Deposit 2,197,634.71 

.\ccrued     Interest.     Rents,    Sus- 
pense  Acc't,    &c 530,049.20 

Bonds      and      Stocks       (Market 

Value)    17,015,450.20 

$42,270,476.91 
LIABILITIES 
I'apital    Stock    $i,ooo,ooo.ou 

Surplus     Fund     and     I'ndivided 

Protits    (Market    \'uluc) 3,609,400.21 

D.;posits  in   Trust 34,1 

.\nnuily    Fund 2,- 

Lifc   Insurance    Fund 300,4*22. 4.' 

Interest   Due   Depositors,  Taxes, 

&c 556.37073 

$42,270,476.91 
TRUSTEES 
lltNRV    Pa*i<im,   Chtxirmam  of  th*   Board 
t  harlcs  (i.  Thoinpsuii        Thomaa  Denny 
Frederic  W.  .Stcvei\>  l.iii^-oln  t'runiwell 

^1     vvrsant  Kith  l'.iul  Tiukt  rinjii 

I    I'Muiid  L.  Ilaylies  Walter  Km 

Menry  .\.  ('.  Taylor  Howard  Towiisriul 

Culuinbua  O'D.  laclin        P'tigrnr  Del.iiui 
VV.  Knilen  Kooaevclt  .Mfrcd  C.  M.hIuik 

I       ill  II.  Cho-ile  MoaraTayloi 

i.-l   Thome  Irank  S    Wiihrrhrr 

l>.     Illlll.iril  \\  III.    llclnl..!    II    ,M    I 

vvia   .Moirin  I'dwatd   .M      lnMliirn   I 

I  uriicluia  Vaiiilcrtiill  l.ilward  J    llancy 

John  Mi'L.  .N41I1  llrnry  Pariah,  Jr. 

(  Irvclaiid  II.  I  itiilgr 

VV  ^1  I  na    KtiiH,    A'' 

llliNav     I'ahiiii,    J«  III  :ui.nt 

/tu»N   VV     VAN    /at«i  /nJ   I  '  xl 

.S.    M.    U     It  OK  IS  ,  ,A   Ik  .  .1 

laviNu   I. 

J,      I.UIM*     V  A  .       /   >l     .  ..■'  V 

JniiN   ('    V'tiiiiiia,     I 


MISSOURI  PACIFIC 

An  interesting  experiment  is  to  be 
made  by  those  who  desire  to  save  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
from  a  receivership.  About  77  per  cent 
of  the  company's  capitalization  of 
nearly  $400,000,000  is  in  bonds  or 
other  securities  upon  which  the  annual 
charges  are  fixed,  and  in  the  next  five 
and  a  half  years  provision  for  $79,000,- 
000  of  these  must  be  made.  The  com- 
pany has  recently  been  unable  to  earn 
enough  for  the  fixed  charges.  Its  credit 
is  greatly  impaired,  and  it  cannot  sell 
new  bonds.  The  problem  was  a  compli- 
cated and  very  difficult  one.  It  was 
submitted  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the 
well  known  bankers,  who,  as  readjust- 
ment managers,  have  completed  a  plan 
which  is  approved  by  the  directors  and 
by  committees  representing  the  bonds 
and  stock.  This  plan  involves  an  assess- 
ment of  $50  a  share  on  the  stock  tor 
about  $41,000,000).  with  issues  of 
new  preferred  stock,  exchanges  of 
bonds  for  such  stock,  and  other  provi- 
sions, which  will  reduce  the  fixed- 
charge  capital  by  about  $60,000,000 
and  the  fixed  charges  themselves  by 
nearly  $3,500,000  a  year.  It  is  difficult 
to  summarize  briefly  the  details  of  the 
plan,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully 
set  forth  in  statements  addrest  to  the 
persons  directly  interested. 

Concessions    and    sacrifices    are    te- 
quired,  of  course,  but  the  question  for 
those  who  are  asked  to  make  them   i- 
whether  they  would  fare  better  uiuir 
a  receivership,  which  would  be  attf  >. 
ed  by   heavy  expenses.   A   receivei-i 
cannot    be   avoided   if   the    plait    1^    ■;^'- 
approved  by  a  sufficient  number  ot  t.^w 
holders  of  bonds  and  stock.  The  projecr 
is  one  that  has  1. 
and  labor   from  i        . 
deserves  the  conaidemtion  of  those  s%  ^o 
own  luilrottd  securitieu. 

A   WAK   ORDER  STOCK    MAKKfcir 

.\n  increase  of  Mctivity,  s^ 
prices,    on    the    New    Yo-'- 
chuiiiTf  la.st  week,  was  liut 
upvvuKi   moveaient  lit   th 
which  ar«  known  tut  wu 
Husinea.s    fur    tho    week 
■>bitrt«.'' 

week    \.  - „      \S      --     ----    . 

rMtlway   ahitree  ahuweil  •  ne(   1: 
fiKin    1 


w  «•(  e  111  '  >  1 

tent  of  the  luuvemeal 


^ 
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lohom  RUel,  90  Mk   (mIm  m(  101);  Cru- 

Cil>l«  Httiol.   IN'Si:  Wlllya  nvDrlniui.   I  4; 
Now    Yolk   Atr  Hiul»t<,    I- \  ;   Amni.an 

I.Ol'illllollVP,      7:      llMlilwtn      |,ut  tiiuotiv  r. 

I)l«;     WfMtliiirhuiiiia,     QVi:     AlllaC  hnl 

IlliMi.     f.  \  ,     I'liltnil    •'      "  ",  , 

I'l  fT  .»>.!   .';i.i-|   ( "ar, 
tM>  ,    • ,  Siutli'liiikvr,  a, 

Kuitiunil  rluiirn  rofie  Hllifhlly,  althn 
It  inl|j:li(  t  i<ttniiiiitli|y  lm\ii  litMMi  rxpoit 
ftl  tliut  (lir  N<<llii>ir  (if  fiirnitrn  holiliiiKn, 
iiutuMy  lliiixr  uwiiiiil  ill  (iroul  lltltnin. 
\v  unlit  I'itilnr  a  ili'illtin,  It  IM  imliniitttMl 
(liul  (lii<Ni<  Niilrn,  in  tho  four  wrvki)  riul- 
iiiir  with  tho  cloMliitr  of  NuliitrriiitioiiN  to 
ll«<     irrvut      iitiw      lli'itiNh     wnr     lotiit. 

ilinouilti'il  to  tiliollt  $  Ion, DUO. (Mill  Mo 
fon'  tlio  hrtriiiiiiiiir  of  tliut  pi'iiod,  uiiil 
«ft«'r  the  opiMiintr  of  our  Kxchiiiitfo  in 
l>«'i«'mlior,  tlu»  KitloH  from  Kn^liiitil,  it  i.-* 
I'i'lun  ««il.  \vi'ii<  alioul  $.:00.000.000, 
with  $lfi0.0tM).(M)0  from  the  rontiiiont 
of  Kuropiv  Tho  total  for  Hov«<n  month-* 
thoroforc  has  Immmi  about  $4>iO,000. 
000. 

Hut  thi'sc  sah's  havo  hut  jt1i(fhtly 
alftTtiMl  tho  market  values  of  tlu> 
stocks  aiwl  bonds  »lirt«rtly  «M)nrorn<'»l. 
In  soviM-al  instanros  they  havo  not  pro 
vfiitoil  an  advanro.  Ktuoijrn  hoUlin^fs  of 
our  railway  sei'uritios  aro  probably  ton 
tin>os  tho  foroijjn  holdintfs  of  our  in- 
«lustrials.  and  noarly  all  of  tho  indus- 
trials whivh  havo  boon  marchin>r  up- 
ward on  aooount  of  war  orders  havo 
not  been  known  to  Kuropoan  investors. 
Some  of  them  liavo  not  paid  dividends 
on  their  lommon  stoi-k  for  several 
years  past. 

In  Knirland  recently  the  .sales  of  our 
seourities  havo  been  eause»l  to  some  ex- 
tent by  tho  terms  of  tho  now  war  loan. 
Insurance  companies  and  other  cor- 
porations which  held  these  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  which  rojranlod  them  with 
much  favor  as  investments,  needed  cash 
for  the  new  subscriptions  which  would 
jrivo  them  tho  privile^re  of  convertin>r 
their  holdinjrs  of  bonds  of  the  preced- 
injr  loan  into  the  bonds  of  this  one.  .A 
laivo  part  of. the  selling  during  the  last 
month  is  explained  in  this  way.  It  is 
possible  that  some  foreign  holders  have 
sou.crht  to  shift  their  investments  from 
railroad  securities  to  war  order  indus- 
trials, expecting  further  advances  for 
the  latter,  and  reasoning:  that  no  con- 
siderable pain  for  railway  stocks  can 
be  foreseen  because  railway  profits  are, 
in  a  certain  sense,  limited  by  official 
rejrulation. 

Many  of  the  buyers  of  war  order 
stocks  must  rely  upon  dividends  yet  to 
come,  and  not  on  a  record  of  those  al- 
ready paid.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany has  not  been  paying:  a  dividend  on 
its  common  stock,  and  it  does  not 
promise  to  pay  one  in  the  near  future, 
but  in  nine  months  the  market  value  of 
its  common  shares  has  risen  from  26 
to  191.  This  extraordinary  advance  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  the 
company  has  been  at  work  on  war  or- 
ders amounting  to  $150,000,000.  Divi- 
dends are  assured,  buyei-s  say.  by  the 
company's  large  protits.  Crucible  Steel 
(last  week's  advance  18^  points)  has 
not  been  paying  dividends  on  its  com- 
mon, and  it  owes  the  dividends  of  two 
or  three  years  on  its  preferred,  but  it 
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I),-an  Academy       :;^::j-  '-? 
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CAIMOBlllA 
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(AII(OHM.\  IIOsrifAI. 
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Pacific  Theological  Seminary 


I  linii    : 

.ill      llclll' 
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Ciliforni.!   c»\ir»cs  .in 
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Opens  August    lotli.      ji;.     Address 

C.    <?.    NASH.   Pre*,  'ill.    Berkeley.  California. 


CONNECTICUT 


M  •  •  • lit 

tPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

CAMUKIUt.K.  .MA.s^Al  MLsl  I  IS 
Fot  uuiovM  widmi  DtAN  HODOES 

Miss  Faulkner's  House  ol  FdiK  aflon 

i-Or     Ihp      1  r..;".:riu    ol     '  i 

Eight  tu  EiKhteen.   Fiej 

Di.;>iiAM.  M^Aft. 

De    IVlerltte    Seliool 

TackaotoCT  ud  W««  rm. 

EDWIN  Oa  M. AH  .  .i.i. 

m  Botl*o»  !>ur<«  ■■■■».  Mmm. 

SCHOOL     FOR     SOCIAL    WORhJRS 

18   8oiD«r*«t   •tr#«t. 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls    oJi\V^.rL... 

A  ..'un!r^   vhtHil.      I  >Mr  ^iHii  Irom  Srw    Vaik       t  rr 
CONNIUTICIT.  W.\llin.:(.rJ 

The  Phelps  School  for  Girls 

I'  :>^c  rrrivir.r.  Inrrrmc<1taiv  d«paft- 

ii^rn:.     MuMv.Ar  trgr  ol  ffvmiMtluni  aa<J 

oii'-.^Hn  liic.     Tr  .      FaccaUk>sue>d<lns* 
THK  MISSKS  I'hi^K.  r.-iu-.,_.^ 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 


.>  YEAR:  Sc(]«nDbct  «.  1*11.  lo  iaM  n. 
inn  «'Lj  It  ftsd  tnlalBC  !•  a  ieicci«<Sftcld.  Opra  ioikaa»«teW«« 
i.iwtililiil  the  tra  r***  uhI  <o  othcf*  >Hk  acxavutto  jitwynnmrn 
la  •ocial  npcttoacc.  TW  coMti««  oMmd  IMVI*  arc  Or^iaiitaa 
OtultT.  Childnai  WoA.  Iliiliril  9aaU  iamiM.  >Hli>l  >iil 
•ad  CoaiBualtT  Wofk. 

Pnctkc  Bork  nadn  canM  ovcnigis  iOk  i 
ynt  and  Iwo-tMid*  ol  lk«  SKOad  y«at.     Boat 
oppntuaiiio  lot  k. 
Zjlpba  D.  Soulh.  AaMcialc.    JrCr*T  B.  Btarfcaw.  Dtnttm 


MISSOURI 


District  or  Colimiua.  \v»$hir.jioo. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary  ^Sh'ri^.'*?  '  • 

bc.iutiiul suburb.    rrrv\.r  j  vouncs.  Stroag  dr; 

mc-D'.s  of  Music.  Art  ..  r.      Campus  ol  r 

Acres  Aiivl  prov  istoo  for  -  ArrrswD  wjlrr.     i.  ...  ^■ 

lofueoa  request.  %lr  ->:    .  Sir^  ^  N.  Uarker.  l*TiiK.ip«J&. 

ILLIX0I5 


1 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in  addltioQ  to  resident 
work,  ot^er*  aUo  instruc* 
tion  by  corrcapondcncc. 

For     detailed     In- 
forroatioa   addrefts 


:3r>lYc.r         U.  of  C.   D,t.  M  ICkicaio.Ill.    »  v.. .  t  ~ 


Florida  Huron  Mt  School  for 
Boys 

Clarence  E.   Snv:<k«.  .\.M.,   Director 

Exclusive.  Out  of  Door  Tutoring  School.  Fall — 
North  Michigan.  \V  :-.ter — Florida  West  Coast. 
Spring — Blue  Ridge  ^I•^..  N.  C.  Fall  term  opens, 
Sept.  i4th.  1915.  For  illustrated  Booklet  and 
information  write  t,.-'  P-.rector.  30-  Monroe  Bldg.. 
Chicago,  IlL     Phone.   Rand.   i58s. 


Miss  Compton's  School  for 
Children  of  Retarded  Mentality 

Y    -zi-ic^K'.,     Tra  pt^^ft  vAh  tc^^-x  l-«  ricn  :ao.    1*190  aad 
...  •inli.     3H9  FUd  Areaac.  8»lnt  IiOtU*.  Mo. 

KXW  ixasET 
e>*'ton  Academy  c.-^r.  ->  1    -  s   v. 

j  Priaurv  :o  college  prc^'i*i-»nr  o*  U^v&<aa.  kjz^  in^t^s  ta  ks 
t>o\-v  tasurii«  iadhridaal  amattca.  SDvac  Jaaiiii  lhmwi  Mk 
Tcv.  Misk  elCTMloa.  CywiaM  Hooa  aad  >nf  Al 
sportv 

PhiupS.  Wilson,  a.  M  .  Prta..  Box  L  N>«toa.  N  J. 

New  iKjiSEV.  SuaariL    20  mtkalram  N>«  Yoak 

Kent  PUce:  A  Scbool  for  Girls 

PrrpaiatotT  aad  Ccaoal  Coaisca,  DoacSic  Sc 
N>w  Sckoot  House.  GTanasiBm.     Yam  Boek 
'  Sarah  Woodm.\>Pai'l  Miss  Wo>3i>i«*;«. 

ILIuNWkiohT  \1as1£.   L1_Li..  Prevorat 

yr-w  YORK 

COLGATE  UMVERSITY 

H.A.MILTON,  .NEW  YORK 
ELMEK  BIRRITT  BRVAA.  LL.D..  President 

Standards  Hlgtu     Expenses  .Moderate 
Ntnet) -Seventh  year  opens  September  tl,  19 la 

for  information,   apply  to 

MELBOL'R.NE  S.  READ.  Vice-Presideat 
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Ossining 
School 


for 
Girls 


A  HOMELIKE,  sensible  and  allogeth- 
•^  ^  cr  prjiseworthy  school,  situated 
amidst  scenes  renowned  lor  natural 
licauiy,  rich  in  historic  and  romantic 
interest.  Only  one  hour  from  New  York. 
Maintains  a  high  grade  o(  scholarship. 
Academic,  Music,  Art  and  College   Pre- 


paratory Courses.  Home  Making  and 
Vocational  Courses.  Gardening  and 
Horticulture.  Well-equipped  gymna- 
sium. Basketball.  lennis.  golt.  hockey, 
cic.  Stfii^rafe  house  /or  youtifftr  gir/s. 
48th  year.  Illustrated  booklet  sent  tree 
on  request. 


Ossining-on-Hudson 
New  York 


Principal,  Clara  C   Foller  Associate  Principal,  Martha  J.  Naramore 


The  Hoi  brook  School  for  Boys 

OssiDiDg-oa-HadsoQ.  New  York.  "A  school  that  Is 
t)etter  than  the  catalogue."  SOO-ft.  ebevation,  commaml- 
ing  a  40-mile  view  of  the  Hudson.  30  miles  from  New  York. 
Complete  equipment.  All  sports.  College  preparatory.  Char.ic- 
ci  references  reciuireJ.     Catalogue  on  request. 


/%   I      For  nearly  sixty  years 
J       / 1  I  /      t'"'  leader-  Thoro  train- 
i"l    I  \/      injj  in  every    business 
1 1  1 1  I  ^^  pursuit.      Artual  prac- 
11^    ,-^^      tiee  in  required  duties. 
Accounting,        Banking-, 
Civil    Service,     Secretarial 
and  Teachers'  courses.    Both 
sexes.     Has    trained    more    than 
flfl.v  thousand  of  America's  success- 
ful  men.      Open  all   the  year.      Enter 
an\  week-dav.     Cataloe:  on  request. 
C.  C.  CAINES,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsle,  N.Y. 


ROCHESTER.  ti.Y. 


Technical 
Training 

For  Ensrinecring, 
Industry,  Trades, 
Art,  Home  Economics,  Teachintr  (Manual  Traininj;,  Domrstic 
S-ience  and  Art,  Applied  and  Fine  Arti*.  One  and  Three  Year 
Courses.  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  otlirr  special  courses  lor 
Cfranamar  sclioul  graduates.  Fni^inrenng  and  protessional 
courses  for  hi^li  school  (graduates.  lorxprnsive.  Apply  for  special 
buUettu. 

Tmr  RPGISTRAR.   71   plymoulh  Avenue 

The  Scudder  School  for  Girls  °home^° 

Finishing  Conrsen,  Music.  Art.  Household  Arts. 
College  I'rc|i:initioii.  .Smdy  In  N'lw  York  City  and 
enjoy  nietropolltaii  udviiij|ii);eM  uiidir  [iniper  gulil- 
anoe  and  protection.  Secretarial  Course  for  edu- 
cated yoiinK  ladles.  Write  for  liooklet  about  Ih-- 
Ing  a  private  secretary.  Collige  glrU  and  teach- 
ers   will    be    interested. 

MYRON    T.     SCUDDER,     President.     51     W.     96th 
Street,    New   York   City. 


NORTH   CAROLINA 

BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS, 

ai^rs  lU  to  IH.  Near  Asticviilr.   In  thr  t>eautiiiil    "L.iri<i  ..|   the 

Sky."     Delit^hlful,  hrallhti     Lhiiitte.  perininmif  uuiduor  athleiit.-* 
.ill  seahons,       Colletfe   prf|hir-tt>>rv.       One   teuclier  fur  every  hvc 
hov».      Home  lite.      For  l>ouklet,  adilreki 
J.    K.  SANDlifEH.   Hcadiiiabicr 

IlKNUHKSONVlLLB     N.    C. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mercersburg   Academy 

AIM    OK     rilK    H(M(OUl,       \,| ^i,    pl^  .1,  ^1.    lu.uUi  and 

mut.ii  It.tiuiu^  tor   t.<illfgc  entrant  r  <ir   Im  •lU'  -11. 

BPIRTT   OP   SCHOOL— A  manly  i.mt-  ,A  %eU  rrlUoia  umlcv 

(  h>  -  IruiM  the  great  universiltcM.      t'«rkuu«l  4it«itlkin 

gi^  y, 

LOCi  i  .  -^  :i      In  the  country,  on  the  wc«rrrn»liHfe  uf  the  hiinuuft 

(  iiinitrriaiiil  SfAlimy,  one  ul  th.  luual  beautiful  «ud  hcailhtui  »ituU 

III  Auierka. 

KQUIPMBNT— Modnrn    and  cninpl«U.       New    GyiiiOdAiuin 
U  rlic  !■<(  •  .tLilutfur.       Ad<lie!i«  liux  I  iO. 

yX'dliaiii  Mail II  Ir  vioa,  LL.ll.,  Ili*diliiia«tflr,  M« n  •  «-t*iiig,  t*a. 


il^llDUiOOD   ipnll,   iDiiouiuoii.  Dd 

A    Saniliirium  School    ior   Sliuly,    Trealmcnl 

mill   I  .liiii  atioii    (il    Children    Krt|iiiiiii|{ 

.S|ir(  ml     Allrlllioll. 

t.    IIOSWOHIH  M.tKCADY.  M  I).   t>ii,.tui 
Citr  Ulrica,  ttUUK««ii«ii  Hld(  Kll  I.5HUKI.H,  fA 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys 

Indorsed  bv  every  Ajnerir,in  l^nlversity.  Individual  plan  ot 
work  f(.>r  each  buy.  College  preparatory  course  anil  a  gootl  train- 
ing: lor  business  life.  Special  course  in  agriculture.  Scieniihc 
physical  care.  Pure  water,  good  (ood.  200  acre  farm.  A  school 
of  char.icter.  28th  year  opens  Sept.  21st.  Write  lor  catalogue 
No.  11. 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School. 


Saltsburg.  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Woodl2aid  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-Seventh  Year 

Deliglitful  location  overlooking  the  city.  Col- 
legiate and  special  courses.  Degrees  given.  E.x 
ceptional  advantages  in  Social  Service,  Music 
and    E.xpression.      .Vthletics. 

JOHN  CAREY  ACHESON.  LL.D..  President 

FOR  GIRLS. 
Birniinghaiu,  Pa. 
An  excellent  school  offering  either  Academic  or  College  Prepara- 
tory Courses.  Beautilul  and  healthful  location  in  the  iiiounuio^. 
On  .\l.iin  Line  i'.  R.  K.  Cjvuuiasiuni.  Physical  training,  b -•! 
catalogue  address 


The  Birmingham  School,  Inc. 


A.  R.  CRIER.  President.  Box  117.  Birmincham.  Pa. 


YEATES   SCHOOL 

Box  504      ::      Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sixty-first  year  opens  September,  1915 

Collei^e    Preparatory,    $700.00    per    year. 

No  extras. 

Lower  School  for  young  boys 

110  acres  Held  and  stream.     Gynma:>iuii), 
Swimming  Pool. 

A  new  building  ready  for  occupancy  Sep 
temlier  next,   makes    possible  htteen  addi- 
tional pupils.     Application  for  reser\'ailons 
should  be  made  now. 
Corretpoodeace   and    fullett  loveiticatioo  iavKed 


ROWLAND  HALL 
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Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ^u^:p" '  "^Jt*** 


Uiaa 
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VlRGINi  A  COLLEGE  f.-u  w,.sn  . 
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now  has  a  great  market  for  its  prod- 
uct, which  is  steel  of  a  very  high  qual- 
ity, and  it  is  reported  that  new  inter- 
ests are  represented  now  in  the  cor- 
poration. The  Electric  Boat  Company 
(whose  stock  is  sold  in  the  curl^  mar- 
ket, and  not  on  the  Stock  Exchange) 
has  recently  declared  the  tirst  common 
stock  dividend  in  five  years.  The  price 
of  this  stock,  which  was  15  last  year, 
and  35  six  months  ago,  rose  to  80  in 
June,  and  is  now  quoted  on  the  curb 
at  180.  Isaac  L.  Rice,  who  was  presi- 
dent, has  sold  16,000  shares  at  a  profit 
of  about  $2,000,000.  The  company  has 
been  making  motors  for  submarines, 
other  parts  of  which,  manufactured 
here  and  in  Canada,  have  been  assem- 
bled, it  is  understood,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  controls  the 
Holland  submarine  patents.  Stock  of 
the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company  has 
risen  from  the  neighborhood  of  100  to 
nearly  700,  and  there  have  been  large 
advances  for  the  Hercules  and  Atlas 
companies,  which  were  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Du  Pont.  But  the  stock 
of  many  of  the  war  order  companies, 
whether  it  appears  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change or  in  the  curb  market,  is  now 
largely  in  speculative  hands.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  sharp  fluctuations. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  stock  has 
risen  above  the  high  mark  reached 
immediately  after  the  court's  decision 
in  its  favor,  not  long  ago.  That  advance 
was  followed  by  a  reaction.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  of  activity  at  the 
steel  mills,  and  while  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  great  company  has  any  war 
contracts  it  profits  indirectly  by  the  de- 
mand for  steel  in  various  forms  from 
other  companies  to  which  war  orders 
have  been  given.  Its  domestic  orders 
are  increasing  in  volume. 

BRAZILS  COFFEE  AGAIN 

Loss    of    the    German    and    Austrian 
markets  has  led  Brazil  and  its  state  of 
Sao   Paulo  to   resort   again  to  what   is 
called  the  valorization  plan  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Brazil's  coffee  planters.  Dis 
patches   from   Rio  Janeiro  say  that,  at 
the  request  of  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil's  I'oii 
gress    has    ordered    an    issue   of    aUmt 
$75,000,000  of  securities  to  be  usec^     ■• 
buying,   withdrawing  from  the  ma'  ^. 
and  holding  a  large  part  of  the  cotTr% 
crop. 

Brazil's  first  valorization  project  e\ 
cited  some  interest  in  this  coui  ' 
on  account  of  a  considerable  \iu 
price,   but   because  the  agents   > 
here    in    the    work    were    pr- 
the  department  of  Justice  I- . 
of    the    Sherman    anti-trust    law.    Th^ 
Coveniiiteiit  of   Brazil   k  '      \ 

large  quantity   of   the  c- 
loans  had  l>een  priK-uretl,  wu 
in  New    V  ■  '         ■         ' 

tioveinnie' 
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T.    J.    II..    \VmiiiiI--Iih,    I'll       'riif    ••"in 

lUlliy     IiUmH     Wlliill    >iill     llli|lllH'     «ll»    ^>t^ 

iii'il  III  IINis,  mill  ti'iiiioiHt*  mi  lilt  tilriit 

iu'tlllll      llllllllfHI     nil      lIlO     ll»««"«»lllflll      |llllll 

llllll  rlilMH  it   niM'llli)  III  llil\i<  a  KimmI  HtllliillllK. 

lIllMl       l|ll(       KIMMI       llH       ligllU'H       up       til      I'llll       llf 

I1M  I.  Iiiit  fillniiiti*  ll»  ii«««'l"  lit  iiImxiI 
$|(l.'i,lNMl  wllli  II  |ini|iiil>li'  «.iii|iliit«  llf  $Ti>. 
tHH»,  All  ll>«H('m.||ii'llt  iliililrlll  iii|ll|iillll.-i« 
iiirk  till'  uiimiimx  llf  |iiMiiiiiiifiii«'  mill,  iii» 
itiiii|im'«*il  wHli  »itiM-k  oiiiipmiirn.  Ilirir  |ni|- 
li\v  (tiiilniitx  m<"  n<'«i«'.«m  lly  ri'itrlili'il  iim 
111  liiiirlilN.  Till'  iiiiii'iiiil  llf  |iri*inliiiii  pull! 
(Si'iirnilly  iiu'ii»iin'«  tin-  liiltiT. 

J.  W.  H..  lliiiiiiiiim.  Wn'«li.  1  omiiint 
riMiuiiiiiriiil  itii'ipi'iiitivi'  lu-iiili'iil  mill  "ii'k 
Iwni'lil  iisMX  iiitimi"*.  A«  a  I>iimhi-«h  prnpn^'i- 
lioii  tliry  all'  tiM»  liHiM'  jiiiiUi'il.  Tlirri'  Imyo 
Im'vii     tliiiiisaiiils     llf     llii'iii  ;     iliiriiiit     tlirir 

i<pln"nii'ial  i-\i>.ti>iiri>  tliry   porfnrinril  ii  k I 

wnik.  WIh'ii  lliry  faili'il  otln-r  axsniiiitiiiiiM 
timk  tlioir  plaii'.  Thi-y  will  run  iilmn:  for 
II  tiiuo  mill  tlioii  fail.  What  ymi  hIuhiIiI  liavi- 
is  a  pnliiy  in  si>iin>  strong  ^tm-k  i'i>m|>:iny. 
You  will  |wiy  nuui'  for  il.  l>iH  ynu  will  liaw 
iMuloiilitiMl  pcrinmiiMit  s«>«urity.  Writr  to 
linn.  H.  O.  KisliliMck.  liisiiramv  Coiniiiis- 
>iiun'r.  Olyinpia.  Wash..  r««nui>stiiiB  a  list 
of  (ttmpaiiios,  assi'ts.  lialiilitics.  cti'..  writ- 
in-:  ai-iiiliMit  ami  sicknrss  insniMiKv  in 
W:islnn};ti<n. 

H.     A.     W..     Mi.uut     Vi>rnon.     111. 
Your  (luostioii   is  oiu>  for   tlio 
tormiiic;   1  am  not  oapal>l«' 
( 'J  I    All  incrcaso  in 

ami  it  will  W  proKn-ssivo.  Ihm:uiso  tlu'  nuin- 
b«>r  of  imMiibiMs  hoiiliiic 
must  rapiiliy  iloi-rcaso 
ilrawals.  This  wi-ariiiK  iiroccss 
riH'tions  aupmonts  tlio  avorag**  aRo  of  th«> 
assossmiMit  iniMiihors.  who  ari<  no  loiicrr 
aiiltnl  by  tho  oomiiii;  in  of  "new  blooil.  ' 
ami  tho  im-roasiiij:  proportion  of  impain>«l 
livos  romainini:  acooloratos  tho  iloath  rato. 
It  would  bo  (litlioult  to  ostimato  tho  imroa-io 
in  assossmouts.  (.">>  In  tho  ahsomo  of  tho 
life  insuraiu'O  roport  of  tho  Iowa  Insuraiuo 
l>opartmont.  wouhl  susRost  th.it  you  writo 
lion.  I'mory  II.  KiiRlish.  t^onimissionor  of 
Insuranoo.  Pos  Moinos.  Iowa.  Ho  may  bo 
nblo  to  sivo  you  tho  statistios  you  want. 
Soo  my  artiolo.  "Taots  Furnishod  I\v  Oiio 
C\Mni)any."  in  Tho  Indopondont  of  Juno  '21. 

H.  W.  S..  Ostrandor.  Wash.— (!>  It  in- 
dioi'tos  a  morsor  and  roorsanization.  not  a 
failuro.  i'J^  llavo  not  soon  a  roport  of  tho 
ivnsolidatod  oompanios.  but  am  satistiod  tho 
rosorvo  valuo  of  your  polioios  is  not  im- 
pairod ;  your  prospootivo  dividonds  aro 
doubtloss  Rroatly  abrid^od.  (o>  Yos.  at 
prosont ;  writo  Insuranco  Commissionor  »<f 
Talifornia  at  San  Franoisi>»v  (4)  That  is 
a  piunt  on  which  T  havo  no  information  : 
ask  tho  Insuranoo  Oommissionor.  (Tt)  This 
answor  would  dopond  on  tho  answor  mado 
to  your  fourth  tiuostion.  ( iH  Yos.  Y"ou  havo 
in  your  doforrod  dividond  polioios  about  as 
nufavorablo  ivntraots  as  a  policyholdor 
cvuld  S'^t.  The  vvmpany  whioh  issued  thorn 
has  never  even  protended  to  maintain  a 
fund  of  earned  dividends,  if  any  have  been' 
earned,  and  by  way  of  explaininir  that  de- 
fioienoy  has  stated  that  the  conTraots  do 
not  rt^iuire  it  to  do  so.  I  understand  that 
sinoe  the  morsor  provision  has  been  made 
for  suoh  a  fund,  bur  I  don't  understand 
that  such  dividends  as  should  have  accrued 
in  the  past  will  be  supplied. 


(1> 
iiuirts  to  d«»- 
of  answoriiiK  it. 
as>ossmonts  is  oortain  ; 
ho  nun 
.„  assessment   polioios 
thru  death  and  with- 
from  two  di- 
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THE     CHAUTAUQUA     IDEA 

"THE   MOST   AMERICAN   THING   IN   AMERICA" 


CONDUCTED   BY  FRANK  CHAPIN   BRAY 


OWHERE  is  the 
kind  of  summer 
community  life 
seen  at  Chautau- 
qua quite  dupli- 
cated. This  is  a 
distinction  which 
makes  it  peculiar- 
ly interesting  to 
obsei"vers  from 
foreign  countries  and  surprizes  new 
American  visitors  as  well.  Sociolog- 
ically speaking  Chautauqua  is  an  ex- 
periment station  for  the  cultivation 
of  community  spirit.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
gram topics  of  a  special  "Communi- 
ty Service  Week"  suggestively  deal  with 
the  schoolhouse  as  the  nucleus  of  social 
organization,  as  the  community  center 
of  civic  practise,  the  music  center,  the 
pageant  and  festival  center,  the  dis- 
seminator of  modern  home-making 
methods,  the  community  health  office, 
library,  center  of  adult  education,  and 
the  like.  For  those  who  wish  to  special- 
ize there  are  summer  school  courses  in 
social  center  development,  the  pedagogy 
of  school  and  community  cooperation, 
and  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the 
community.  These  courses  are  conduct- 
ed by  such  leaders  as  Mr.  E.  J.  Ward, 
Wisconsin  state  adviser  in  civic  and 
social  center  development;  Miss  Ada 
Van  Stone  Harris  of  Pittsburgh;  Dr. 
Shailer  Mathews,  dean  of  the  divinity 
school  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  A 
practical  demonstration  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  motion  pictures  is  being 
carried  on  during  the  season.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  films  shown  daily  are  cor- 
related with  the  topics  presented  on  the 
public  platform,  by  the  Community 
Motion   Picture   Bureau  of  Boston. 


College  specialists  and  popular  speak- 
ers on  international  affairs  are  provided 
for  university  summer  sessions  and 
Chautauijuas  this  season  by  the  Educa- 
tional Division  of  the  ('arnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace.  Courses 
on  international  law,  international  re- 
lations and  South  American  affairs  are 
given  in  the  .summer  schools  at  some 
f^fty  colleges.  One  thousand  (^hautau- 
quas  in  twenty-six  states  will  be  ad- 
drest  by  speakers  on  various  phases  of 
international  problems.  Several  of  the 
lei-tuitTs  will  give  single  uddresse.s  on 
CMrcuit  ('hautau(|uas  of  the  Middle 
West  and  tht-  South.  Others  will  spend 
a  week  at  each  (!haulaui|uu  and  ron- 
duct  a  daily  "educational  hour."  "The 
work  which  w*-  are  iindertukiiig  is  pure- 
ly eilucitt loiiul,  scieiititic,  iioii  [tnilizau," 
NayM  PreHi<lcnt  NicholuM  Murray  Hutler. 
"We  want  to  know  an  u  .scientific  fact 
whether  it  be  true  that  inuii  nuHt  go 
«)n  Nettling  hin  difrtirenceM  forever  by 
war.  It  thlH  Hhr>uld  turn  out  not  to  be 
Ml  lentihcully     truu,    wu    want    to    know 
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how  man  is  going  to  give  the  war  meth- 
od up  and  what  he  can  substitute  for 
it.  The  problem  of  international  peace 
has  largely  x-esolved  itself  into  the  job 
of  disseminating  a  little  intelligence 
among  the  educated.  That  is  why  we 
shall  conduct  a  widespread  campaign  to 
disseminate  intelligent  international  in- 
formation during  the  next  few  months 
while  public  attention  thruout  the  coun- 
try is  focussed  upon  the  subject  of 
war."  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  Rabbi 
Wise,  Hamilton  Holt,  Atherton  Brown- 
ell,  S.  Parkes  Cadman  and  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Green  are  among  the  more  promi- 
nent of  the  speakers  scheduled. 


An  outdoor  Pageant  of  Peace  and 
War,  first  elaborately  presented  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  June, 
will  be  staged  at  Chautauqua  during 
the  period  of  the  Foreign  Missions  In- 
stitute. The  story  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Peabody  of  Boston,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  United  Study  of  Foreign  Missions. 
With  the  exception  of  the  songs  and  one 
short  speech,  the  pageant  of  six  scenes 
is  all  pantomime.  The  tunes  are  all  fa- 
miliar, most  of  them  being  printed  in 
the  pageant  book.  The  costumes  are  all 
described  in  detail  and  may  be  easily 
made  in  any  country  home  out  of  the 
cheapest  materials,  so  that  perform- 
ances by  local  talent  in  any  community 
may  be  possible.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  pageant,  according  to  the  foreword, 
is  "to  show  the  beauty  of  peace,  the 
sorrows  of  war,  and  the  possibility  of 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  all 
nations  when  Christian  ideals  shall  pre- 
vail." 


"The  old  university  was  a  thing 
apart,  a  city  set  on  a  hill,"  .says  Presi- 
dent Charles  W.  Dabney  of  Cincinnati's 
municipal  university.  "When  it  occa- 
sionally marched  out  of  its  door  to  visit 
the  people,  nmsic  and  banners  cele- 
brated the  event,  .^nme  thirty  years  ago 
it  took  on  what  was  called  'university 
extension.'  The  very  name  'extensiot\' 
implied  that  the  university  needed  to  be 
set  free  to  serve.  'University  extension' 
was,  however,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  life  of  iiiiiversities,  develoo- 
ing  in  thein  a  consciousties.s  of  their 
duty  to  the  public.  'I'he  service  of  some 
of  our  i^'reat  stute  universities  is  a 
splendid  ilkistrution  of  what  can  be 
done  by  such  institutiuni  to  promote  the 
agricultural,  indu.st  rial,  political  and 
social,  as  well  as  tin*  educational  inter 
ests  of  their  ^itatuM  In  similar  niai\tier, 
the  university  niinti  is  becoming  the  city 
mind,  and  the  city  itiielf  in  becoming  a 
uiiivurHity  for  training  itH  own  servants. 
Now  the  municipal  univerMity  is  needed 
to  develop  this  city  mindedneHM  and  to 
oriranlxe  this  study  of  the  city's  prob 
lems." 


"Movable  schools"  of  three  types:  a 
Soils,  Fertilizers  and  Crops  School,  an 
Orchard  School  and  a  Farm  Dairv' 
School,  are  conducted  as  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  extension  work  in  New 
Hampshire.  These  schools  last  four  days 
and  lectures  and  demonstrations  are 
made  as  practical  as  possible,  the  dem- 
onstrations being  given  in  field,  orchard 
or  farm  in  rural  neighborhoods.  For 
extension  instruction  and  demonstra- 
tions in  home  economics,  women's  clubs 
are  organized  and  visited  by  an  in- 
structor once  or  twice  a  month.  Courses 
for  reading  and  study  are  outlined  to 
cover  ten  or  twelve  months  on  such  sub- 
jects as  foods,  household  management, 
textiles  and  clothing,  and  the  care  and 
feeding  of  children. 


By  way  of  attracting  summer  stu- 
dents university  advertising  overlooks 
no  natural  advantages  of  climate  and 
environment.  Here  is  the  University  of 
Vermont  announcing  "the  coolest  sum- 
mer school  east  of  the  Rockies,"  and 
the  University  of  Washington  "close  to 
Puget  Sound,  in  sight  of  stately  Mt. 
Rainer  and  in  full  view  of  the  white- 
capped  Olympics  across  the  sound  and 
the  Cascades  to  the  eastward.  Boating, 
swimming,  fishing,  mountaineering." 
Boston  University,  it  may  be  noted, 
provides  "excursions  to  points  of  his- 
torical interest,"  while  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  lists  "favorable  climate" 
and  "lakeside  advantages." 


The  program  of  the  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
is  so  planned  that  rural  life  leaders, 
particularly  pastors  of  rural  churches, 
may  hear  discussions  of  the  special 
problems  of  the  rural  churches,  of  the 
agricultural  problems  confronting  the 
people  who  make  up  rural  congrega- 
tions, and  of  such  agricultural  work  as 
pastors  may  enter  into  with  real  prvttit 
and  pleasure  to  themselves. 


.\mong  the  Summer  Sohov>rs  innova- 
tioivs  at  Columbia  University  this  sum- 
mer are  a  Conferei\ce  *  ■    "^^   '    for  tea 

ilays    in   cooperation    \\  The».»- 

logical    Seminary,    a    special    course    in 
scoutcraft    for    Boy    Soout    lea'-" 
organized  etTorta  to  develi<p  > 
music     during     the     seaaion.     l.< 
open-air   concerts,    ntusio    fwstiva.  -    a. 
excursions   are   featureti. 
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A  S  S  0  a  LED    NEWS 

Dr.    R.   J.    Llnyd,   a   surjreon    in    the 
United    .^ta''  ■'     "-"■  •  vice,   reijardi* 

the  rat-priic  .;!>.,'«  as  an  eco- 

nomic as   well   as  a  sanitary'   measure. 
He    is    tpioted    a.n    -  that    in    this 

country   rats  eat   $1  .'Kto  worth  of 

foodstuffs  every  year. 


When  the  principal  of  the  lola  Hijrh 
School,  in  Kansas,  recently  a.<<ked  the 
:?50  pupils  how  many  of  them  knew 
what  the  blinds  in  a  saloon  are  for, 
only  nineteen  cnuld  tell,  and  when  they 
were  asked  how  many  had  never  seen 
a  saloon,  more  than  one  hundred  hands 
were   raiseti. 


The  passing  of  what  was  known  as 
Governor  Dunne's  waterway  bill  is  re- 
vrarded  the  most  important  thinp  done 
by  the  recent  Legislature  of  Illinois. 
This  law  provides  for  the  construction 
of  an  eijrht-i'">t  channel  connecting 
the  Chicajro  liraininp  canal  with  the 
Illinois  River,  thus  forming  a  di- 
rect water  route  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  "''  Mexico  by  way  of  the 
Mississippi    r.;ver. 


According  to  Architect  n>td  Evgiytcer 
the  hijrhest  street  in  the  world  is  Main 
street,  Denve'-;  the  richest  is  Fifth  ave- 
nue. New  York;  the  widest  is  Market 
street,  Philadelphia;  the  shortest  is  the 
Rue  Ble,  Paris:  the  dirtiest  is  Tehanks- 
ki.  Nankin:  tho  cleanest  is  the  Via  Cas- 
tile, Seville:  the  most  aristocratic  is 
Grosvenor  Place,  London;  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees,  Pari.-;;  and  the  narrowest  is 
Via  Sol,  Havar,a,  which  has  a  width  of 
no  more  than  :ortv-two  inches. 


A  plan  is  v.ow  being:  perfected  for 
planting  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  famous 
Lincoln  Highway  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
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warned     mtter 
rlfar  to  him. 
If  the  Ramc  v< 
a  nimllar  offr 
puninhed. 
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thr     law     tnMdt 


A  fi04  per  cent  inrreaae  In  popntatt'rn 
nince  1910  i«  the  remarkable  r< 
Hamtramck.    **    '  .... 

ance  of  the  u 
irrowth  in  perhapn  vx\ 
that    the    •    '•  of    t... 

iiuhurb  of  and  tl 

of    the    mf»Ht    prominent    renlem   of    *'• 
automobile   industry.    Am   the   manuf  i 
ture  of  automobilen  increajies  there  a- 
requires  more  and   more  workmen, 
nearby  factor>-  villagen  can  well  a(T  ..i: 
to  grow. 


War,  with   it.s  attendant  ' 

(Jermany   from  the  importa"  .i  . 

materials  and  foodstuffs,  has  stimulated 
the  efforts  of  German  »  :  *     to  dis- 

cover   new    uses    for   se.  waste 

products. 

A  Berlin  chemist  has  discov  --  '  - 
method  of  making  straw  a  n. 
food  for  man.  Ily  laceration  of  the  m- 
edible  cell  walls,  he  has  freed  the  nu- 
tritive substances  within,  and  has  made 
a  flour  containing  cellulose,  various 
sugars,  mineral  salts  and  alkalis. 
Straw-porridge  and  straw-bread  are 
said  to  be  excellent  food  for  fighters. 


An  edition  of  610,000  copies  of  the 
last  telephone  directory  of  New  York 
City  has  recently  been  distributed.  And 
when  one  considers  that  each  copy 
measures  nine  and  a  half  by  eleven  and 
a  half  inches,  is  about  two  inches  thick, 
and  weighs  approximately  three  and  a 
half  pounds,  the  enormous  size  of  this 
publication   is   even   more  apparent. 

In  1878,  when  the  first  telephone  di- 
^■^ctorj-  was  issued,  it  contained  252 
names,  printed  on  a  single  card.  Now 
it  has  .350.000  listings  for  566.000  tele- 
phones in  the  city.  Which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  in  spite  of  the  much- 
talked-of  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar,  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  humble  nickel  has  increased 
considerably. 

The  preparation  of  this  directory  re- 
quired fifty  carloads  of  paper,  seven 
tons  of  ink  and  230  miles  of  binding 
wire. 
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The  Touch  of  Finality 
in  Silverware 

A  great  name  in  literature,  in  music,  in  art,  es- 
tablishes for  us  the  finality  of  all  that  it  touches. 

The  5hakespeares,  the  Beethmens,  tlie  Papliacls 
—  those  arc  sign  posts  pointing  to  tlic  highest 
productions  ot  the  human  mind. 

By  the  same  token,  the  name  of  GORHAM 
on  silverware  is  a  sx'mbol  of  excellence  in  the 
art  of  jGLne  silversmitliing. 

It  is  the  court  of  first  and  fmal  appeal  in  sil- 
verware of  refmement  and  repute;  and  into  the 
simplest  silverware  Ibt^  domestic  use,  or  the  most 
resplendent  creations  of  ttie  silvei^sniitlmig  croft, 
the  name  of  GORHAM  sheds  the  lushe  of  an 
added  glory. 

TMs  GORHAM 
trade -mark  is 
a  most  significant  symbol. 

For  sale  by  leading  Jewelers  everywhere. 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

SILVER.SMITHS  ano  GOLDSMITHS 

NKWYORK 

Works  -  Providence  and  New  York 
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NO    MORE   WORDS 


THE  third  note  to  Germany  closes  the  debate. 
There  is  no  more  room  for  words.  Calmly  and 
dispassionately  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sets  forth  for  the  third  time  the  "im- 
mutable principles"  upon  which  rests  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  He  announces  again  our  unfailing  champion- 
ship of  those  principles,  "from  whatever  quarter  vio- 
lated." He  declares  that  our  defense  of  that  sacred  free- 
dom will  be  maintained  "without  compromise  and  at 
any  cost."  He  sweeps  aside  the  evasions  and  casuistry 
of  the  German  defense.  He  puts  an  end  to  words.  He 
appeals  to  the  deeds  of  the  future.  As  Germany  acts,  so 
shall  we  know  what  we  must  do. 

With  rare  diplomatic  skill  the  American  note  turns 
the  German  point  against  the  German  breast.  We  are 
glad  to  observe,  it  says,  that  you  accept  without  reser- 
vation the  validity  of  the  principles  for  which  we  con- 
tend. These  principles  are  that  the  high  seas  are  free; 
that  the  character  and  cargo  of  a  merchantman  must 
be  ascertained  before  she  can  lawfuhy  be  seized  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and  that  the  lives  of  noncombatants  may  in  no 
case  be  put  in  jeopardy  unless  the  vessel  resists  or 
seeks-  to  escape  after  being  summoned  to  submit  to  ex- 
amination. You  admit  their  validity  in  excusing  your 
ignoring  of  them  as  an  act  of  retaliation  upon  the  ene- 
my. "A  belligerent  act  of  retaliation  is  per  se  an  act 
beyond  the  law,  and  the  defense  of  an  act  as  retaliatory 
is  an  admission  that  it  is  illegal." 

Thus  does  the  President  make  use  of  the  German 
assertion  that  the  German  submarine  warfare  is  justi- 
fied in  retaliation  for  Great  Britain's  attempt  to  cut 
off  food  stuffs  from  the  German  people.  Other  items  of 
the  German  defense  are  dealt  with  summarily.  Berlin 
is  curtly  reminded  that  the  conduct  of  other  belliger- 
ents is  "irrelevant"  to  any  discussion  with  Germany  of 
what  the  United  States  regards  as  "grave  and  unjusti- 
fiable violations  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  by 
German  naval  commanders."  It  is  declared  that  persist- 
ence in  a  retaliatory  campaign  which  is  inseparable 
from  a  violation  of  the  acknowledged  rights  of  neutrals 
— particularly  the  right  to  life  itself — would  constitute 
an  unpardonable  offense  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
neutral  nation  affected.  The  further  assumption  that  al- 
tered conditions  of  naval  warfare  justify  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  the  rights  of  neutrals  is  brushed  away  with 
the  brief  declaration  that  the  rights  of  neutrals  are 
based  not  upon  expediency,  but  upon  immutable  prin- 
ciples; it  is  the  obligation  of  belligerents  to  adapt  the 


new  conditions  of  warfare  to  those  principles  and  not 
to  bend  the  principles  to  fit  the  novel  facts.  Germany  is 
finally  reminded  that  the  German  navy  itself  has  shown 
by  the  past  two  months  of  activity  that  the  submarine 
can  be  used  in  substantial  conformity  to  the  accepted 
practises  of  civilized  warfare. 

In  a  single  sentence  the  demand  for  reparation,  "so 
far  as  reparation  can  be  made  for  a  needless  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  by  an  illegal  act,"  for  the  American 
lives  lost  on  the  "Lusitania"  is  reiterated.  But  the 
great  emphasis  is  laid  not  upon  the  past  but  upon  the 
future. 

The  remarkable  suggestion  of  the  German  note  that 
American  travel  be  confined  to  certain  ships  designated 
with  the  approval  of  the  German  Government  is  reject- 
ed. Such  an  arrangement  would  obviously  imply  that 
other  ships  in  the  war  zone  were  open  to  unprovoked 
and  unannounced  attack,  and  would  be  tantamount  to 
an  abandonment  by  the  United  States  of  the  principles 
for  which  it  has  consistently  contended. 

The  note  closes  with  the  solemn  warning — and  the 
ianguage  of  diplomacy  has  few  words  of  graver  import 
— that  the  United  States  will  consider  any  repetition 
by  the  commanders  of  German  naval  vessels  of  acts  in 
contravention  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  as  "de- 
liberately unfriendly." 

When  such  a  warning  as  this  has  been  given  by  one 
great  nation  to  another,  disregard  of  it  could  not  but 
lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences.  It  is  for  Germany 
to  decide  what  the  future  shall  be.  She  will  not  permit 
that  to  take  place  which  will  be  considered  a  "deliber- 
ately unfriendly"  act,  unless  she  is  ready  and  willing  to 
range  the  United  States  among  her  enemies. 

If  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst,  and  more 
American  lives  should  be  lost  by  the  wilful  intention  of 
the  German  naval  authorities,  and  if  the  United  States 
should  be  compelled  to  take  active  measures  in  resist- 
ance to  such  a  course  of  deliberate  unfriendliness,  we 
should  have  the  high  gratification  that  we  are  acting. 
nut  in  retaliation  for  past  injuries  to  ourselves,  but  in 
defense  of  the  future  of  huintinity.  If  Germany  should 
choose  to  transform  our  ancient  friendship  into  active 
hostility,  we  should  be  constrained  to  accept  the  lot.  not 
because  our  rights  had  been  infringed  and  reparation 
refused,  but  because  a  wanton  assault  had  been  made 
upon  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  of  which,  as  a 
great  sovereign  power  of  the  world,  it  is  our  duty  and 
our  privilege  to  be  a  guardian. 


THE    LOSERS 


IT  is  not  yet  possible,  altho  we  are  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year'.s  fighting,  to  say  which  side  win.s.  We  can, 
however,  without  waiting  for  the  is.sue,  .say  now  which 
loses.  Every  country  L-ngaged  in  the  war  has  alread\ 
lost  except  Japan  and  Italy.  Italy  has  not  yet  gained  as 
much  territory  by  entering  the  war  as  Austria  offered 
her  to  remain  neutral,  but  she  stands  a  good  chance  of 
getting  more.  .Japan  by  u  conipurutively  small  sacrifice 
huH  gained  virtual  poH.HeH.simi  of  the  Shantung  penin 
huIh,  a  (lo/en  I'nrifir  islands  and  iloiniriittit  position  in 
China 


As  for  the  other  belligerent  powers,  it  i.h  hard  to  im- 
agine any  outcome  of  the  war  that  will  leave  them  «s 
well  off  as  they  were  before,  to  suy  ni>thkng  of  comp«n* 
sating  them  for  their  losses.  If  the  war  had  \\«^i\  '  -d 
within  a  month  or  twi>  after  it  -<»■••'   the  \  i< 

nation  might  have  tieen  able  by  ini;  'U  of  Mt<  <t« 

nity  or  the  annexation  of  territory  to  huve  covered  it* 
expenditure  and  financial  loJt.He.<t.  Hut  now  the  e.xp^iui* 
and  ilestiiictit»n  of  the  war  has  b«-.  'I 

wi>'dil  be  iin|>i>ssit»le  to  co\er  (t  l>>   .*..  h 

;lii'  tiefealfd  |iui?\    couKI  pay.  or  bv     •         ^  iv 
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titrrltory  NUllUioiil  to  fi»in|)riiiint«  wlthnut  liivolviriv  "  <« 
rullllir  of  hoMtlla  iKMiplfn.    I.rt   Uii  COliatiirr   Parh  t 
in  turn  to  too  if  It  roulcl  truin 

AHHuinrtho Allli'H  win.  Srrliiii  ilumlt  I"  '' 

lltfrxowovitiit  hihI  till  Allitiiiiitn  port,  llui 
N  vtiry  lai'trc  part  of  hor  populntlon  in  thror  wnrn  . 
thrtH)  youi'M.  Thr  unnexmi  provlni'CK  would  prohiiltl> 
l>«  NO  pro.sp«<roii^  u^  tl)i\v  hiivo  l>wn  undiT  n 
and  it  roiiMidrntlilc  nuMt)nty  of  tlx'ir  popiniit  i'>i. 
oppoH«<  the  t'Imiiui*.  It  liiin  Inhmi  proponed  Xo  uiv*'  Id 
l>0Ktd«*H  an  indi'iiinity.  the  duchy  of  I.uxrndiurK  uii< 
Nnwill  ccNitionH  of  Civrnum  territory  alonu  thv  iMirdrm. 
l)Ut  tlu"  more  far.Hitrhtod  Hi«ljrian»  rrjwt  the  uleu  «)f  anv 
oonsideralde  cxpannion  of  .H(»voreijfnty  «)ver  alien  lai.l 
Fraiu-o  for  the  Haino  roa.Hon  ha.**  no  \vi»h  to  ju'tjuire  (In  - 
man  territory,  oxcopt  AImuoc  and  Lorraine  and  porhapt 
a  few  nulvf*  further.  The  national  debt  of  France  before 
the  war  was  the  larirest  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
over  six  and  a  third  liillion  dollars.  It  has  now  beeti  ir>- 
crease<i  l)y  three  billion  more.  The  birthrate  in  France 
before  the  war  was  not  .lUlHcient  to  maintain  the  |)opu- 
lation.  It  i.H  now  less  than  one-tenth  of  what  it  waa 
then.  That  is.  France  is  losinjr  population  at  the  rat*-  uf 
nearly  twt>  thousand  a  day,  not  counting  the  soldiers 
slain  at  the  front.  There  can  be  no  compensatit)n  for 
this.  (Ireat  Britain  has  probably  spent  more  on  the  war 
than  any  of  the  other  powers  if  we  include  her  loans  to 
Russia.  Italy.  Serbia,  etc.  She  ha.s  used  up  the  curr»'nt 
protits  of  her  commerce,  industry  and  investments  and 
drawn  heavily  upon  her  capital.  She  cannot  recover  her 
losses  from  (iermany  because  Belgium  and  France  have 
the  tirst  claim  on  an  indemnity,  and  Germany  can  pay  a 
heavy  indemnity  only  on  condition  of  beinjf  permitted 
to  develop  her  industry  and  commerce  a.s  before;  but 
this  is  impossible,  because  for  some  years  at  least  Ger- 
man jroods  will  find  few  purchjusers  amonpr  the  Allies. 
Great  Britain  and  France  will  doubtless  retain  the  Ger- 
man possessions  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific  which  they 
now  hold,  but  these  are  not  assets  but  liabilities,  since 
they  do  not  pay  expenses.  There  remains  Russia.  If  Rus- 
sia should  get  Constjintinople  she  might  regard  it  as 
worth  her  effort,  but  this  is  more  a  sentimental  than  an 
actual  train,  and  certainly  would  not  pay  for  the  devasta- 
tion of  her  territory  and  the  cost  of  the  campaign.  The 
Russian  tre;vi;ury  Wii5  almost  bankrupt  before  the  war 
in  spite  of  lavish  French  loans,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  country  can  recover  from  the  strain.  Russia 
must  also  count  Poland  i\s  virtually  gone,  since  this  coun- 
try is  to  be  made  autonomous  if  not  independent.  The 
Allies  have  lost. 

Let  us  now  see  if  the  other  side  stands  any  better 
chance  of  gaining  by  the  war.  If  the  Allies  should  be 
absolutely  crushed  and  Germany  be  free  to  dictate  terms 
of  peace  she  might  claim  the  British.  French.  Belirlan 
and  Portuguese  territory  in  Africa,  that  is.  practically 
the  whole  continent,  and  perhaps  also  certain  Asiatic 
and  Pacific  possesions.  Such  an  empire  would  transcend 
the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Pan-Germanists.  and  would 
be  well  worth  the  sacrifices  of  the  war  unless  it  turned 
out  that  the  German  people  had  lost  their  stamina  in 
the  struggle  and  were  unable  to  develop  its  potential 
wealth.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Germans  should 
achieve  so  sweeping  a  victory.  If  they  should  hold  what 
they  now  have,  that  is.  most  of  Belgium,  a  strip  of 
northern  France  and  the  greater  part  of  Poland,  it 
would  be  more  than  they  have  any  reason  to  expect.  But 
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Such  in  the  Rttuatloh     I'he  Great  War  i«  a  ur 
rataiitrophe.  In  the  end,  u*  '  •     '"- 

Ihemnclvett  vict«ir«i  will  b« 
who  confeftN  them>«elven  vancjumhed. 


TIIK    K!N(;S   MrST  (10 

AVKAK  ajfo  we  Maid,  "The  kings  muni  go,  the  k 
•  ine.H    with    the   bad    onea,"    and    we   added.    "th>v. 
will  K»." 

They  are  not  gone  yei,  ii<>i  r\en  the  b«d  one- 
the  unforgivable  onew,  who,  from  their  awaggir.:  ,• 
solute  youth   planned  the  murder  of  men   bv   r> 
which   now.  in   fulfilment  of  public   boaatit 
ago,  they  are  perpetrating.  Hut  it  took  a  long  lime  in 
make  kings,  and  it  may  take  a  longinh  time  to  unmake 
them.  We  have  seen  no  reason  to  abandon  our  pr'-f^i'--  • 
Only  now,  after  a  year  of  ob.Hervation  and  re:'. 
we  have  to  empha.nize  more  .ntrongly  the  word  of  obliga- 
tion. The  kings  must  go. 

Kings  were  begotten  by  superstition  in  the  womb  of 
war.  Primitive  men  feared  their  strong  men  not  as 
dynamos,  but  as  "daimons";  the  same  thing,  but  differ- 
ent. They  were  full  of  the  awful  "mana,"  the  di>ine 
dynamic  of  the  supernatural  frightfulnesa.  In  the  m<'-t 
literal  sense  of  the  words,  they  ruled  by  divine  right 
In  war  their  value  was  supreme  because  they  were 
"devils  of  fellows."  Their  chief  business  was  to  terrify 
their  foes. 

It  has  already  been  their  chief  business.  It  would  be 
their  chief  business  now  if  there  were  as  many  super- 
stitious people  in  the  world  now  as  there  used  to  be. 
The  people  that  still  believe  in  kings  are  the  people 
who,  in  their  secret  hearts,  still  reverence  kings.  The 
kings  that  still  believe  in  themselves  still  think  of  them- 
selves as  "daimons."  They  do  not  doubt  that  they  are 
"possest  and  inspired."  To  those  of  us  who  believe  such 
stuff  no  longer  they  are  the  same  thing,  but  different. 
We  change  "ai"  to  "e"  in  our  spelling.  They  are  "de- 
mons." 

They  are  demons  because  their  one  birthright  and 
normal  function  is  to  be  frightful  in  war.  That  is  the 
one  thing  they  can  do  better  than  anybody  else.  If  a 
nation  is  to  give  itself  over  to  militarism  it  should  on 
all  accounts  have  a  king.  If  its  proper  business  and  its 
ideals  are  the  business  and  the  ideals  of  peace  it  should 
quietly,  humanely  and  by  due  process  of  law  get  rid  of 
monarchy.  The  sovereignty-  of  a  war-making  empire 
dwells  in  the  "mana."  The  sovereignty  of  a  peace-abid- 
ing nation  resides  in  it.?  people. 

The  kings  must  go.  There  can  be  no  security  for  civi- 
lization while  men  who  believe  that  their  thoughts  and 
their  purposes  are  di\ine,  and  therefore  of  higher  ao- 
thoritj-  than  the  consciences  and  the  covenants  of  ordi- 
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nary  men,  are  permitted  to  rule.  Why  should  not  king 
A"  emperor  make  war  to  save  his  dynasty  from  over- 
throw, hfs  house  from  profanation?  Would  any  other 
course  be  less  than  impious? 

Between  the  sovereignty  of  the  "mana,"  the  "dai- 
mon,"  the  "demon,"  and  the  sovereignty  of  conscience, 
of  reason,  of  humanity,  there  can  be  no  compromise. 
One  or  the  other  must  go. 


GEORGIA 

THE  most  ignorant  state  in  the  Union  is  Louisiana. 
Its  school  system  is  wretchedly  inadequate.  The 
most  lawless  state  in  the  Union  is  no  longer  Texas  but 
Georgia.  According  to  the  record  kept  at  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute there  were  thirty-four  cases  of  lynching  in  the 
United  States  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
and  eight  of  them  were  in  Georgia.  These  are  cases  only 
of  lynching,  ordinary  murders  not  counted.  The  record 
for  the  country  is  not  cheering,  thirteen  more  lynch- 
ings  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  As 
might  be  expected  where  lynching  gets  popular,  white 
men  are  suffering  from  the  mob-madness.  In  these  last 
six  months  ten  white  men  were  lynched,  while  last  year 
only  one.  Of  the  thirty-four  only  one-fifth  were  charged 
with  the  "usual  crime"  (one  a  white  man),  and  the 
other  cases  were  of  stealing  cotton,  hogs,  meat,  and  sim- 
ilar offenses. 


WHO  IS  THE  DIPLODOCUS  ? 

WHEN  it  comes  to  calling  names  there's  nothing 
quite  so  handy  as  a  knowledge  of  paleontology. 
It  enlarges  the  vocabulary  of  vituperation.  Professor 
Pierre  Marcelin  Boule,  paleontologist  of  Paris,  has 
evolved  a  new  theory  of  Germanism.  It  came  to  him  one 
day  when  he  was  walking  thru  the  museum  and  came 
upon  the  case  of  the  eighty-eight  foot  diplodocus  from 
Wyoming  which  Andrew  Carnegie  has  donated  to  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world.  The  German  nation,  he 
says,  like  this  gigantic  saurian,  is  a  monstrous  develop- 
ment of  an  antiquated  type,  an  overgrown  brute,  special- 
ized in  strength,  mad  with  its  own  might.  But  the  man, 
the  nation  or  the  species  which  becomes  afflicted  with 
this  megalomania  is  destined  to  become  extinct  just  as 
the  great  armored  fish,  the  mighty  reptiles  and  the  mas- 
todons perished  in  the  hight  of  their  power. 

Now  curiously  enough  H.  G.  Wells  has  used  the  same 
metaphor  in  The  Neiv  Machiavelli,  but  to  represent  his 
own  country  instead  of  Germany. 

The  British  Empire  is  like  some  of  those  early  vertebrated 
monsters,  the  Broiitosaurus  and  the  Atlantosaurus  and  sucli- 
like;  it  sacrifices  intellect  to  character;  its  backhono,  that  is 
to  say — especially  in  the  visceral  reKion  is  bi^Ker  than  ''s 
cranium.  It's  no  accident  that  things  are  so.  We've  worked 
for  backbone.  We  IjraK  about  backlxjiic,  atui  if  the  joints  are 
anchylosed  so  much  the  better. 

Mr.  Wells  carried  his  paleontological  prophecy  further 
and  predicted  that  as  these  big-honed  and  sirudl-bruiiu'd 
Haurians  were  killed  off  hy  the  snuiller  l)ut  livelier  car- 
nivorous re[)tiles,  so  Great  Britain  was  in  for  a  lickinK 
from  the  handt*  of  "the  better  organized,  more  vigorou.s 
and  now  far  more  highly  civilized  peoples  of  central 
Euroin',"  atuI  he  concluded  "for  my  own  part,  since  I 
love  England  as  much  as  1  detest  her  present  letharijy  of 
Moul,  I  pray  for  a  chasteniinr  war  1  wouliln't  mind  iwr 
rtuK  In  the  dirt  if  oidy  her  Mpirit  would  come  out  of  it." 

That  WttH  five  yeurM  airo.  The  chasleninK  war  ban  coin*' 


and  it  is  having  the  effect  for  which  Wells  hoped.  The 
British  Empire  is  becoming  unified,  organized,  and  its 
brains  are  being  called  to  its  head.  The  recent  changes 
in  its  government  mean  that  the  men  who  can  do  things 
are  being  put  into  positions  where  they  can  get  things 
done. 

It  would  not  be  becoming  in  neutrals  like  ourselves  to 
decide  whether  these  hard  names  should  be  applied  to 
Germany  or  to  England,  so  we  will  leave  Professor  Boule 
and  Mr,  Wells  to  settle  it  between  themselves.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  if  the  United  States  is  not  in 
danger  of  being  involved  in  this  Jurassic  symbolism. 
Are  there  no  symptoms  of  megalomania  on  this  conti- 
nent? Are  we  not  inclined  to  put  faith  in  bulk?  Is  the 
United  States  utilizing  its  intellect  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  organism?  Be  it  remembered  that  the  saurians  of 
the  prehistoric  slime  did  not  perish  for  lack  of  brains. 
There  was  enough  gray  matter  in  their  dorsal  vertabrae 
to  fit  out  a  college.  But  it  did  not  do  any  good  because  it 
was  not  in  the  right  place,  at  the  head  of  everything. 
Are  we  the  diplodocus? 


CAPTAIN    REDMOND 

DO  you  know  who  Captain  Redmond  is?  No?  Well, 
you  know  who  John  E.  Redmond  is,  member  of  Par- 
liament for  twenty-four  years,  accepted  leader  of  the 
Irish  party,  who  has  won  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  has 
just  declined  a  seat  in  the  British  Cabinet.  Captain 
William  H.  K.  Redmond,  M.  P.,  is  his  brother,  and  he 
leaves  Parliament  to  be  an  officer  in  the  Irish  Brigade, 
so  firmly  does  he  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Ireland  to 
stand  by  England  and  Belgium  in  the  present  war.  Hear 
him: 

How  strongly  do  I  hold  this  opinion?  I  hold  it  so  strongly 
that  even  at  my  age,  not  so  very  far  off  from  sixty  years, 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  my  home,  to  leave  my  family,  to 
go  down  into  the  camp  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
l2,000  brave  men  who  form  the  Irish  Brigade.  When  they 
go  in  a  few  weeks,  1  will  go  with  a  proud  heart,  and  with  a 
steady  step,  and  advance  to  the  front,  and  with  my  body 
stand  by  my  countrymen  and  friends,  and  show  to  the  world 
that  the  Irish  Brigade  is  not  going  to  skulk  in  the  back- 
ground while  civilization  and  religion,  and  the  very  house 
of  God  are  being  attacked  by  the  Germans. 

So  Captain  VV' illiam  Redmond,  and  so  John  Redmond. 
Ireland's  chosen  and  victorious  leader,  tell  Ireland  she 
must  stand  by  the  nation,  stand  by  Ireland,  stand  by 
Belgium  and  justice  and  liberty  and  civilization,  that 
it  would  be  a  lasting  shame  and  disgrace  to  skulk. 

We  hate  war  and  fighting,  but  we  read  the  words  with 
a  thrill,  such  as  one  must  feel  when  he  se«»s  n»en  offer 
their  lives  bolilly  for  what  they  believe  is  holy  and  trm». 
And  we  recall  one  who,  bravest  of  the  brave,  in  th« 
darkest  danger  to  the  freedom  of  England's  Churvh. 
scorned  ease  and  the  love  of  learning  and  letters  that  he 
might  leail  the  faltering  and  empty  the  vials  of  Cioil's 
curse  on  opj)re.ssion.  Hear  hiin  tell  what  his  soul  wouKI 
have  heard  all  his  life  long  if  success  had  t»een  won,  and 
he  hud  no  part  in  it,  if  he  had  skulkeii: 

Slothful  and  ever  to  be  net  light  bv.  the  I'hurch  h«th  rw« 

uvorcoine  her  late  dlstre.saes  after  the  unu     .        '    '  .'     ■ 

many  ht-r  true  servant^i  that  •tiunl  up  m  I 

uIho    w«>ulil    take    upon    Ihfe    to 

joy.   Hut   vvlifn-fun'  thou'   \Vhei« 

or   deed   of    thine    which    luiKhl    have 

Whatever   thou  doat    now    write  or   t-tl' 

of  other  inen'H  pruileiue  aiul  aeal. 

iU>  an.vthln^'   better   It   i 

if  thou  ttuitvit    Ihiiu  il 

chaiM   uf    iKtlilneMa    to    lh>aell    uul    «>.(    Uto    ^^AUktui    ut«rttl«   g4 
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Utl 


othvr  men.  WhMt  wait  Itrfcire  thy  ain  la  now 
nlijot't   Alitl   wiirdilvaa 

'I'htM'ti  In     it  CMniiiii  Ini  iUmikmI     a  tt\ft\    in  war     I 

not  III  tho  ilrttillv  mill  hiitrriil  Mwrr  nf  Iim'*''-   '    ■'     ■ 

Htl^ni  Mmi'llli'i'  of  (ill  III  llfr  tllMt  In  (Irnr,  Mh'i 

lo  tlofiMul  jUNtioe  or  lllwrly  or  truth,  worth  more  i 
tho  livi^N  of  toil  luillioii  iiMMi.  Thnt   la  iiohlr.  hn 
ftkillk   in  til  I'imfoMN   onr'n   nrlf  to  Im«   "iihji«il    iiixl    \\ 
IcMs,"  'I'htM'i'foft'  John   MilloM  hiiNtiMHMl  I  lilt  k   fr>>?'     I 
itiiil  |>ltiiiKi*tl   into  tlx*  NtrtiUKlt<;   iitul   thrrrfoii'   \\ 
UiuIiiuumI  Ioiivom  I'ltrliniiuMit  to  ilrftMid  Ktiirlaixt'N  |>i 
Imp  to  Itt'lKiitin. 

LlllKKTV  IN  PKACTISE 

TMI-'.UI-'.  IS  DO  l>iKK«'r  lool  than  ttui  iimit  who  citiuiot  <>i 
will  iu)t  h'Hin  from  his  antuKonist.  'Phut  part  of  tti. 
i'ivili/i>(l  world  which  is  doinjf  huniin'ss  iimlor  tin-  ;' 
of  tho  Alli«'.s  has.  as  wf  think,  a  liitttiT  purpose  iiiui  a 
triior  notion  of  human  woll-bointr  tfenn  tho  (iormnn  ami 
Austrian  t'lnpiros  aro  oxhil)itin>r  A  \)u'  prfsrnt  tinir. 
Mut  (Irrinany  and  Austria,  us  frt>nj  timt*  to  tirnr  we  have 
insistoil.  and  as  wp  cxpwt  further  to  maintain,  havr 
done  some  thinirs  in  a  more  workmanlike  manner  than 
one  sees  elsewhere;  and  they  have  some  ideas  al)out  thr 
eternal  fitness  of  things  that  the  pe(»ples  of  the  jtllifd 
natii>ns  inijrht  well  >:ive  heed  to.  We  in  the  I'nited  States 
in  particular  have  not  exhausted  our  possible  indebted- 
ness to  liernum  civilization. 

It  is  one  of  the  rather  cheap  stock  complaints  ufrainst 
(icrniany  that  it  is  the  lanil  of  the  omnipresent  sipn 
"verboten";  and  the  disijuisitions  on  "the  liberty  that 
isn't"  in  Germany  are  as  abundant  and  as  tedious  as  ser- 
mons used  to  be  in  New  England.  That  the  difTerem«' 
between  the  derman  notion  of  liberty  and  the  notion 
which  prevails  in  France  and  England  and  in  the  I'nited 
States  is  profound  and  vital,  we  think  we  understand 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  prixMaim.  But  we  are  not  talking-' 
now  about  the  question  whether  a  government  of  the 
people  which  does  many  things  for  them  is  more  or  less 
democratic  than  a  government  by  the  people  which  does' 
fewer  things  for  them  and  leaves  them  to  do  most  thing.^ 
for  themselves.  We  are  interested  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  concrete  things  that  are  or  are  not  "verboten." 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples.  It  was  not  many  years 
ago  that  a  grown-up  man  could  not  lawfully  buy  or  pos- 
sess a  box  of  cigarettes  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  list 
of  states  is  lengthening  in  which  a  Californian.  who 
owns  a  wine-producing  ranch,  may  not  legally  buy  the 
vintage  of  his  own  acres.  In  many  states  of  the  Union 
it  is  still  illegal  to  tish  or  to  play  ball  on  Sunday,  or  to 
drive  or  perform  useful  labor  unless  the  act  can  be  con- 
strued as  a  work  of  necessity  or  mercy.  The  wisdom  or 
the  unwisdom,  the  tightness  or  the  wrongness  of  these 
restrictions  we  are  not  now  debating.  We  shall  onl\ 
classify  them  with  reference  to  quite  other  considera- 
tions. It  is  enough  now  to  remind  the  reader  that  they 
are  "verboten."  In  the  same  states  which  make  them 
illegal  one  may  do  various  other  things  with  impunity. 
He  may,  for  example,  litter  street  cars  or  railway  trails- 
with  peanut  shucks;  he  may  throw  his  newspaper  out 
of  the  car  window  into  the  street,  or  scatter  papers, 
luncheon  boxes,  and  chicken  bones  in  the  public  parks. 
With  boon  companions  he  may  go  howling  thru  the 
streets  at  night,  singing  inane  doggerel  or  gettir.e 
meaningless  yelps  "ofT  his  chest."  regardless  of  weav. 


of  Iha  akh    With  Utile  ilantf«r  of  i 

llutkr    I 


UflCil     • 


ha  cam 
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1  >  ^iiitf  thru  on  m  train.  Ho  rmti  |Mirtiri|Mit4t  in 

or  b«  • 

t  "   .t int    I  "r    M . 

How  la  It  in  (.< 
(irrmnn   |>o<iple  a  •<•  the   word   ' 

duct   that    In   primarily  a  nuin'a  own  alTalr.   and   thvy 

•  thr>  »..  a 

to  the  "  Milt'  .>       '  a 

iMittle  of  LolMMiheimer  with  one'a  dinner  in  a  .« 

lentiiurunt  nhould  Ix*  branded  aa  a  rrimr,  or  that  rtcr«- 
utiona  proiMT  for  re«p«'tJiblr  younif  |>«*ople  or  gn>wn- 
up»  to  engage  in  on  certair-  -'  •  '  '>uld  be  proarnt»c*l 
for  other  days.  Hut  rejwwjnii    •  .  nd  decorum  .it  .lU 

times  and  in  all  plarca  are  retrarded  aa  aocially  d< 
Order,  neatness,  and  t>eauty  in  atreeta  and  parka  are 
thought  of  HK  surtk-iently  worth  while  to  Ik-  accured  and 
enjoyed  in  practical  fact.  The  man  who  littera  and  d«s 
faces  will  pay  a  fine  or  go  to  jail  as  aurely  aft  he  wilt 
breathe.  He  will  not  a  .necond  time  yell  and  howl  when* 
and  when  hi.s  howling  is  a  public  nuiaance,  and  di  ' 
guished  murderers  will  not  l>e  exploited,  by  themaelve* 
or  by  others,  as  public  exhibit.^. 

If  anyone  cares  to  maintain  that  theae  differencea  be- 
tween the  folkways  and  mores  of  the  Germana  and  the 
Americans  are  evidences  of  Teutonic  barbariam,  we 
shall  not  try  to  undermine  his  faith ;  but  v  -eat  that 

in  practise  liberty  is  always  subjeet  to  ^..g  metea 

and  bounds.  This  being  .so,  it  is  at  lea.st  interesting,  and 
possibly  useful  to  inquire  whether  any  one  people  has 
made  its  list  of  things  "verboten"  .ho  complete  and  di.*- 
criminating  that  it  has  nothing  to  learn  from  its  neigh- 
bors. 


SHALL  WE   LET   IT   HAPPEN   AGALN  ? 

WHEN  the  "Eastland"  rolls  over  in  the  Chicago 
River  and  drowns  a  thousand  pleasure  seekers, 
some  one  is  to  blame.  Somewhere  behind  the  tragedy 
lies  criminal  negligence.  It  would  be  a  refreshing  nov- 
elty if  some  responsible  persons  should  be  heavily  pun- 
ished for  their  share  in  the  neglect.  But  it  is  even  more 
important  that  we  should  soberly  face  the  question. 
What  is  to  prevent  its  happening  again? 

Had  the  "Eastland"  been  properly  inspected  under 
the  Federal  law? 

If  she  had,  is  the  inspection  law  laxly  and  ineflkiently 
— perhaps,  even,  corruptly — enforced?  Or  is  there  some- 
thing lacking  in  the  law? 

Was  the  "Eastland"  overloaded  with  passengers? 

Whose  business  was  it  to  know  of  the  overcrowding 
and  to  forbid  it? 

Are  there  other  "Eastlands"  in  the  same  or  other 
waters,  their  passengers  running  the  same  deadly  risks 
from  day  to  day? 

WTio  should  hunt  them  out  and  make  them  safe — or 
keep  them  idle? 

Once  more  we  are  all  by  a  heart-breaking  disaster 
shocked  awake.  But  it  is  so  easy  to  drop  off  again.  Shall 
we  stay  awake  long  enough  this  time  to  do  the  job? 


(tii  llniliiwuud  A  Unditr  u'ltijil 
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Mtiiiilny     (l).<     (iciMinii     1"  .u    the 

iHirth,    uiiiiiM     \'i>it    lliiiil<<nlit«i-ir.    were 

witlitii  flO  V  null  .  i.(   il  !»• 

oliH,  itiitl  \\(<ii<  I  u^liiiit:  >>  J. 

\t  th«  Noulh  thr  (iormun  niul  Auntro* 
lluniriH  i:tt)  iiimuvt  mi'''  "      '  ■n- 

hOM     \V|>    »•    WUhltJ    It'll     111  ill- 

lin-Cholm     inilroiiil.     WuriMtw'ii     rhtef 

mi'nns  •  ■  um  wUh  lli' 

of  lh««  Ic  .  (hi  lK««  w  • 

front  thi«  (irrniiiiiH  wore  ulno  pui«hitur 
forwanl.  tho  t)  .  "  .  itiiit«  iniuntiiini>(l 
a     rosoluti'     I'c  oM     tho     ll/.ura 

UivtM-.  Hy  the  v\o*v<  of  July  'JO  the  in- 
NrttliM-H  wi'io  within  fannon  nhol  of 
Novo  (ioorifii'^vKk.  the  Kicat  fo  troM 
Iwonty  miloH  northwoHt  of  WarHuw; 
anil  thi<y  luoupioil  Hlo  iii«  sixtoon  miloM 
wost  of  Waisaw,  llrojrr,  twonty-tU'o 
inilos  south,  and  Kadom.  the  i-apital  of 
th»'  Polish  proviiuo  of  that  nanuv  At 
tho  sarno  tinu«  tho  auxiliary  campaiKn 
fur  to  tho  north  in  Courlaiul  rosultml 
in  the  (lornuin  capturf  of  iho  Haltir 
po  t  of  Wiiulau. 

Tho  Russians  haltoil  their  n-troat  on 
July  J  I  aiul  turnoti  at  liay  on  tho  no:  th- 
orn battle  line.  From  Novo  (.loorjriewsk, 
from  Pultusk  ami  from  Kozan.  they 
nuiilo  simultaneously  throe  determined 
oounter-nttack.s  upon  their  pursuers, 
whoso  advaiu-o  they  suoceedeil  in  at 
least  temporarily  chocking:.  At  the 
south,  also,  similar  t«ctics  were  under- 
taken. Near  Ivan)rorod.  between  the 
Hue  anil  \'istula  Rivers,  a  jrreat  battle 
oeeurred.  upon  the  result  of  which  was 
oxpeoteil  to  depend  the  control  of  the 
l.ublin-t'holm  railroad  and  consequent- 
ly the  fate  of  Warsaw.  Meantime  in  all 
tho  churches  of  Russia  there  wore  helil 
twenty-four  hour  services  of  prayer  for 
the  success  of  the  Russian  aims.  The 
situation  was  comparable  with  that  at 
tho  battle  of  tho  Marno.  in  which  tho 
Allies  made  their  last,  desperate  and 
successful  stand  ajrainst  the  German 
drive  at  Paris. 

Tho  defense  held  jrood.  At  the  south 
tho  Russians  were  indeed  compelled  to 
retire  into  the  citadel  of  Ivanporo  i. 
but  there  their  position  seemed  impreg- 
nable and  the  Ciernians  could  drive 
them  no  further  and  could  not  reach 
the  coveted  lailroad.  At  the  west,  only 
nine  miles  from  the  outer  forts  of 
Warsaw,  the  Russians  stubbornly  held 
their  jrround,  and  at  the  north,  on  the 
Narew  River,  they  actually  took  the 
aggressive  against  the  lesions  of  Von 
Hindenberg.  Despite  their  heavy  losses 
they  were  undaunted  and  even  thei- 
foes  testified  that  their  morale  was 
unimpaired.  » 

The  German  ofTensive  was.  however, 
resumed  with  increased  fury  on  July 
24.  particularly  at  the  north,  and  offi- 
cial reports  from  Berlin  announced 
that  the  invadei-s  had  crost  the  Narew 
River  and  has  passed  on  between  the 
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two  fortified  towns  of  I*ultu«k  and 
Rozan,  the  chief  defen.ses  of  Warsaw 
in  that  rejrion.  This  achievement  wa» 
intended  to  threaten  the  northern  lines 
of  communication  between  Warsaw 
and  Russia,  and  to  compel  the  Russians 
either  to  retire  at  once  from  that  city 
or  to  a.ssumo  the  risks  of  a  siege.  .At 
the  same  time  in  Gourland  the  German 
advance  was  deflected  from  the  road 
to  Riga  toward  tho  interior  of  Livonia, 
apparently  with  the  aim  of  cutting  the 
communications  between  Warsaw  and 
Petrograd.  tho  its  precise  object  re- 
mained a  matter  of  conjecture. 


The  Western 
Battle  Line 


Hard  fighting  opened 
the  week  at  many 
points  in  Northern 
France  and  Helgium,  the  net  results 
being,  however,  indecisive.  Some  gains 
were  claimed  by  the  British  at  Ypres. 
while  their  loss  of  Hill  No.  GO  was  ad- 
mitted. On  the  hights  of  the  Mouse  the 
French  made  some  gains.  The  Germans 
bombarded  Soissons  and  Rheims,  and 
made  violent  attacks  upon  the  French 
;.t  Souchez,  but  their  gains  were  im- 
material. On  .luly  20.  however,  the 
Germans  captured  a  French  salient  in 
the  Argonne  Forest,  and  made  substan- 
tial gains  in  tho  Forest  of  Apremont. 
Several  days  ot  nghting  in  the  Vosges 
Mountains  re- I'ted  in  slight  French 
gains  and  culir  ■  :ited  on  July  24  in  the 
complete  repu;?e  of  vigrorous  German 
attacks  at  Reiih  Ackerkopf  and  on  the 
hights  east  o'"  Metze:al.  and  on  July 
25  in  substantia':  gains  at  Ban-de-Sapt. 
French  aviators  were  busy  and  effect- 
ive. On  July  J  they  bombarded  the 
railroad  station  and  militan.*  depots  at 
Colniir.  in   Ai-.K-e.  and  inflicted  some 
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miles  of  territory  had  been  taken.  On 
this  occasion  the  Italian  troop»  wrr« 
inspirited  by  the  arnval  amonjf  them 
of  five  grandsons  of  Garibaldi,  who  had 
been  fighting  for  the  French  in  the  Ar- 
gonne Forest. 

Further  gains  were  made  on  July  21. 
Tolmino  at  the  north  and  G  he 

.south  being  simultaneously  a|  ;  •*d 

and  practically  invested.  All  that  ni^ht 
the  battle   raged  U'  :.  and  in   the 

early  morning  of  .1  .  -  the  Italians 
made  an  irresistible  msh  near  Plava, 
driving  the  Aiwtrians  before  them  with 
heavy  losses.  A  few  hours  later  the 
Italians  were  vigorously  bontbarding 
the  bridge-head  at  G<irz,  while  the  Au»- 
trians,  in  anticipation  of  the  speedy 
capture  of  that  city,  transferred  all  ita 
official  departments  to  Innsbruck,  away 
up  in  the  northern  Tyrul;  apparently 
deeming  Laibach  and  Klagenfurt,  the 
capitals  of  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Carniola  and  Carinlhia.  too  near  the 
Italian  invasion  to  be  secure.  Nor  was 
this  apprehension  unfounded.  The  Aus- 
trian? confest  that  wave  after  wave  of 
the  Italian  attack  was  rolling  upon 
their  weakening  defenses,  with  a  force 
which  could  not  much  longer  be  with- 
stood. Finally,  on  July  25.  came  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Austrian  general 
staff  had  evacuated  Gorz,  and  had 
warned  the  Government  at   V  of 

the  imminence  of  its  fall  unit  ng 

reinforcements  were  immediately  sup- 
plied. 

Meantime  the  war  raged  in  the  air, 
on  the  sea.  and  under  the  sea.  -An  .Aus- 
trian aeroplane  bombarded  Bari.  on  the 
-Apulian  coast  of  Southern  Italy,  but 
was  brought  down  into  the  sea  with 
rifle  fire  and  the  two  aviators  were  cap- 
tured. Two  .Austrian  submarines  left 
Fola  to  reconnoitre  the  Italian  coast, 
and   failed  to  return.   It   was   believed 
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that  the  Austrian  submarine  which  tor- 
pedoed the  Italian  cruiser  "Giuseppe 
Garibaldi"  was  itself  sunk  by  its  victim 
just  as  the  latter  was  going  down.  The 
survivors  of  the  "Garibaldi,"  having  no 
ship  to  serve  on,  immediately  entered 
the  army.  An  Austrian  scout  ship  bom- 
barded Ortona,  a  seaport  of  the 
Abruzzi,  and  did  some  damage  to  non- 
combatants.  During  the  night  of  July 
21-22  an  Italian  dirigible  dropt  bombs 
upon  the  San  Polai  and  Nebresina  rail- 
road, a  few  miles  north  of  Trieste, 
doing  much  damage.  Trieste  itself  was 
reported  to  be  at  the  verge  of  famine, 
and  in  a  desperate  plight;  anticipating 
the  fall  of  Gorz,  the  severing  of  its 
communications  with  Austria  north- 
ward, and  the  opening  of  the  way  for 
the  Italian  advance  down  the  Isonzo. 


nitions  for  the  Turkish  army  in  Arme- 
nia and  the  Caucasus  was  annihilated 
by  Russian  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 
most  of  the  crews  being  captured. 

The  impossibility  of  obtaining  am- 
munition and  arms  from  Germany  im- 
pelled the  Turks  to  undertake  their 
manufacture  at  Constantinople,  under 
the  supervision  of  German  officers,  and 
it  was  reported  that  several  thousand 
shells  for  heavy  artillery  were  being 
turned  out  daily.  Constantinople  was 
still  well  supplied  with  food,  and  the 
health  of  the  city  was  as  good  as  usual, 
but  political  plots  and  the  activities  of 
the  secret  police  caused  much  disquiet 
and  apprehension. 


Indecision  in 
the  Balkans 


Uncertainty    and    inde- 
cision prevailed   in   the 
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the  more  direct  route  thru  Serbia  I 
The  Bulgarian  Government  showed 
increasing  unwillingness  to  join  the 
Allies  without  a  guarantee  of  receiv- 
ing in  return  the  major  part  of  Ser- 
bian and  Greek  Macedonia.  Neither 
Greece  nor  Serbia  would,  of  course, 
consent  to  such  spoliation. 

The  King  of  the  Hellenes  with  his 
court  and  general  staff  showed  increas- 
ing inclinations  to  side  with  Germany, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  aid 
the  Allies.  The  masses  of  the  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  led  by  Eleutherios 
Venizelos,  strongly  favored  interven- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Allies.  The  gov- 
ernment, however,  ordered  all  news- 
papers to  abstain  from  attacks  upon 
the  Allies,  and  particularly  upon  Italy. 


The  Turkish 
Campaigns 


Comparative  inactivity 
prevailed  on  the  Galli- 
poli  Peninsula  thruout 
the  major  part  of  the  week,  partly  Le- 
cau.se  of  insufferably  hot  weather.  A 
Turkish  anti-airship  gun  was  destroyed 
by  the  Allies  on  July  I'J,  and  two  days 
later  a  small  Turkish  redoubt  and  some 
trenches  were  captured  with  little  trou- 
ble or  loss.  On  July  2'1  the  Turks  bom- 
barded the  Allies'  trenches  in  the  south- 
ern .section,  and  then  made  a  dashing 
infantry  charge  U|)on  them,  whirh  was 
t-a.sily   repulued. 

Kl.sewhere  the  Turks  suffered  sfvere 
loHses.  A  Hritish  expedition  advanced 
up  the  Kuphrates  River  from  the  I'er- 
.siuii  (iiilf  and  occu|)if(l  Sukesh  .Shey 
ukh,  100  niileH  ubuvt*  Hus.soruh,  uitniiig 
at  unce  at  the  cunqueHt  «)f  AMiutic  Tui*- 
key  and  thi-  soizure  of  thf  (ierniun  rail 
roud  liiitt  down  thi*  Kuphruti^H  VulU-y 
from  Ahiu  Minor  to  the  I'ttrMian  (iulf. 
A  M»H>1  of  fifty  nine  TurkJMh  Huilint.' 
vtmMfhi    bound    for   'I'rtsbi^ond    with    luii 


Balkan  States,  with  a 
tripartite  struggle  among  the  friends  of 
Germany,  the  friemls  of  the  Allies,  and 
the  advocates  of  continued  neutrality. 
In  Rumania  this  conflict  became  so  ani- 
mateil  and  bitter  as  to  cause  an  exten- 
sive schism  in  the  Greek  Orthoilox 
Church.  Three  members  of  the  Synod 
seceded,  with  a  numerous  following, 
and  went  over  to  the  Russian  Church; 
explaining  to  the  public  in  an  udilress 
that  they  did  so  because  the  other 
members  of  the  Synod  had  been  cor- 
rupted with  bribes  of  German  gold. 
The  government  remained  resolute  in 
its  refusal  to  lu-nnit  violation  tif  its 
neutrality  by  the  pu.ssage  of  military 
munitionH  from  Germany  to  Turkey 
ucro.ss  its  territt>ry,  ami  there  were  in- 
timations that  further  German  ile- 
mundH  to  that  effect  might  be  conaid- 
ered  as  an  ultimatum,  pnivoking  a 
breach  of  frienilly  relutiom.  .\  Ku 
maniuii  officer  wmh  reported  to  have 
UHked  u  (ierman  diplomat  caustically 
why  the  muiiilioii.s  were  not  .shipped  by 


Submarine 
Warfare 


Submarine  warfare  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of 
the  great  conflict.  The  British  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  several  Gf 
marines  thru  the  device  oi 
gunb<^>ats  as  trawlers,  and  also  of  con- 
cealing their  own  submarines  behind 
trawlers  until  they  can  get  within 
striking  distance  of  the  enemy.  German 
reports  are  that  the  Vrvv  '^-  ■'  ■■  xr-nw 
"Joule"   has   lung   been   n  .     i    is 

uiuloulite»lly  lost.  They  also  deny  la:it 
week's  news  of  the  sinkii--  ■'  th« 
"Pominern"  by  a   British  au  .-   in 

the  Baltic.  (!erinau  sutun  i 

ish     waters    un    July     -^'     a 

Krench  ateamer,  a  British  steamer  and 
four    British   t       > 

Among  the  i  iillink.'  iiMivdes  af 

the  war  at  aea  w«r«  the  >  tK« 

na,  « 
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livniiHii  ithot  mtil  Hholi.  Nho  alirhtiHl  • 
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In  tt  liirmir  t'ouran,  lu  nvuiil  livinir  tor- 
[  '  '  mill  MPiit  out  wtrrlpHM  (t>ici- 
,  nppraU    f*ir   hrl|>     I'lir    RultniM 

riiia,  iitc«iiiiilnir  on  l\w  nut  fnco,  wuh  nuirli 
■wlf(«r  niul  Hiion  ovi^rlmulml  Itor  niul 
Iwirait  Ittiiitr  will)  nm>'lni)ii  trtiiiH  mid 
ril1e«,   the*  iiumo  of   (lift    Itnlmi 

miikiiitr  It  >•  I  •<■!«*  t«>  »"<*  M  (tir|i«ilu. 
Tho  wirrlitMN  li'li'k'ruphit*  upimrntUH  of 
th«'  "Anirlo  (  HlifiH  iiuin"  wun  whmIvimI. 
mill  (lu<  t-H|i(uiii  wif«  killoti  UN  III'  xtiMxl 
on  thr  britltrv  Hut  the  onptain'N  ton 
'  '  '<'«{  to  tli<<  cotiiinunil  unit  tlif  tin- 
.  ,  I  >:lit  \vu!»  kopt  up  for  f«)ur  hoiirn. 
Th»n  Hritifth  dontroyiTi*.  which  had 
h««rd  the  tIr.Ht  onll  for  h«>lp,  uppfurvd 
U|Min  thi<  scoiic,  und  the  siiUinurint* 
divo<i  und  tied.  Of  tho  oitrht  xounuMi 
killinl  two   \\«Mt'   Ainorii'uiin. 

Tht'  (lornuins  hiivo  lioon  said,  on 
(TtMui  HUthority.  to  \h-  planning;  to  Mond 
K  .i()UHdron  of  lurK:i>.  .soutroin^;  .Huliniii- 
rinos  urmss  tho  Atlantic  ()c»»an,  to  os- 
tublish  a  stnrct  liasr  sotnowhori*  in  ("a- 
nudiun  wutoi^  ami  to  prey  upon  Hritish 
vommorce  on  tho  American  coast.  The 
now  tlonnan  submarines,  with  a  radius 
of  action  of  lOt^O  milos,  would  bo  able 
to  do  this.  Thoy  could  lie  in  wait  in  the 
Strait  of  Hollo  Islo  and  in  tho  ralM>t 
Strait,  so  as  to  intorcopt  Canadian 
troopships  and  supply  ships  onierpinfr 
from  tho  St.  l.awroiu-o.  and  also  off  tho 
Newfoundland  coast  could  proy  upon 
British  shippinjr  on  the  way  to  or  from 
New  York.  There  seems  to  be  little 
question  of  the  practicability  of  this 
scheme.    Followinjr   close   upon    its    an- 
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The  State  of  the      ,^   Munition-  on  July 

BclliKctcntH  ,^   ^^^.^^^,   jj,,,   ^^^^, 

menace  of  a  striku  in  the  coal  minea  of 
S«)Uth  Wnle.H,  and  the  men  resumisl 
work.  ThiM  wa.s  the  more  important  Ix'- 
cnuse  tho  coal  niinea  of  France  are  now 
in  (torman  haixl  ■  and  that  country  has 
to  look  to  (ireat  ItritAin  for  .nupplioa  of 
fuel.  On  the  same  day  a  i^reat  Socialiat 
demonstration  \v:is  held  in  London,  with 
speeches  by  lltnry  M.  ilyndman.  Hen 
Tillett  and  other  radicals,  earnestly 
supportintr  the  (Jovernment  in  its  pros- 
ecution of  the   war. 

In  view  of  the  talk  about  possible 
conscription,  the  British  Census  Office 
reported  that  in  Gnf^land  and  Wales 
alone  there  were  3,032,000  unmarried 
men  between  the  apres  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five,  and  234,000  between  the 
a)res  of  thirty-five  and  forty;   while  of 
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had  Iic4>n  manufarture<J  and 
in  order  t/i  enrourafrr  atrikea  in  (jrvat 
HriUin  and  the  United  .Sutra.  Criti- 
riama  of  the  (iovemnicnt  and  denunria* 
tiona  of  the  war  continued  in  the  Social 
Democratic  preas  until  checked  by  the 
cenaor.  Diacontent  was  increased  on 
July  22  by     ■  -rt  tha'     "        :        -n- 

ment  had  a  'd  an  a^  ne 

price  of  irrain;  and  also,  at  Munich,  by 
a    r«    '  M   of   the   drinkinir  of   beer. 

The  of  last  week   that  the  Em- 

peror  had  predicted  the  ending  of  the 
war  in  October  next  was  denied  by  the 
"inspired"  pres.«. 

The  extraordinary  announcement 
was  made,  officially,  that  "Germans 
working^  in  factories  in  neutral  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  the  United  Sutea, 
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producing:  war  supplies  for  the  enemy," 
would  be  prosecuted  criminally  for 
treason. 


United  States 
Interests 


Beside  the  sending  of 
the  third,  strongest  and 
presumably  final  note 
to  Germany  on  the  "Lusitania"  mas- 
sacre, the  American  Government  was 
much  concerned  in  the  progress  of  the 
war,  in  the  maintenance  of  neutral 
rights.  Complaints  were  made  to  the 
State  Department  by  aggrieved  mer- 
chants on  July  19  that  the  British  gov- 
•ernment  was  reselling  cargoes  of  cot- 
ton which  had  been  consigned  to  neu- 
tral ports  and  which  it  had  seized. 
Since  May  31.  it  was  said,  nearly  $60,- 
000,000  worth  of  cotton  had  been 
shipped  from  the  United  States,  the 
major  part  of  which  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  reach  its  destination.  Follow- 
ing this,  on  July  20,  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  made  a  ruling  which  was  in- 
terpreted as  an  order  for  the  seizure 
without  compensation,  as  contraband 
of  war,  of  all  cotton  shipped  to  Ger- 
many, even  to  private  consignees,  or 
to  neutral  ports  on  the  way  to  Ger- 
many. This  was  based  upon  the  al- 
leged circumstance  that  the  German 
government  had  seized  and  would 
seize  all  cotton  for  its  own  use,  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  and 
that  therefore  there  could  in  fact  be 
no  private  consignees.  It  was  demand- 
ed and  expected  that  the  United  States 
would  protest  against  this,   but  doubt 


was  exprest  of  the  validity  of  such  pro- 
test. 

It  was  also  expected  that  the  United 
States  would  protest  against  the  Brit- 
ish seizure  of  the  cargo  of  the  Ameri- 
can steamer  "Neches,"  on  her  way 
from  Rotterdam  to  New  York.  The 
cargo  was  seized  because  of  its  German 
origin,  in  pursuance  of  an  Order  in 
Council  of  March  11  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  outgoing  German  commerce. 
But  the  United  States  has  never  ac- 
quiesced in  that  Order,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  its  legality  could  be  vin- 
dicated. 

The  United  States  purposes  to  press 
upon  the  German  government  diplo- 
matic inquiries  concerning  the  attack 
upon  the  passenger  ship  "Orduna," 
with  a  number  of  Americans  aboard; 
and  also  to  file  claims,  amounting  to 
some  millions,  against  Germany  for 
American  property  seized  in  Belgium, 
Northern  France  and  Poland.  Our  gov- 
ernment was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
Belgian  and  Serbian  interests  at  War- 
saw, in  anticipation  of  the  German  oc- 
cupation of  that  city.  Meantime  the 
German  press,  under  permission  of  the 
Imperial  censor,  has  been  renewing  bit- 
ter attacks  upon  the  United  States,  and 
discussing  the  probabilities  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Its  comments 
upon  the  last  American  note  on  the 
"Lusitania,"  tho  restrained  and  digni- 
fied, were  generally  unfavorable  in 
tone,  resolutely  refusing  to  accede  to 
the    American    demands    and    in    some 


cases  attributing  them  to  British  influ- 
ences. 


New  War 
Orders 


The  Spanish  Government 
has  given  to  a  company  in 
Illinois  an  order  for  cart- 
ridges, and  it  is  said  that  the  work  will 
keep  the  factory  busy  until  February. 
Italy  is  still  buying  hoi-ses;  many  car- 
loads from  Montana  passed  thru  Pitts- 
burgh last  week.  For  the  Calumet 
stockyards  in  Indiana,  where,  it  is  said, 
100.000  horses  for  the  Allies  have  been 
inspected,  thirty-five  acres  of  adjoining 
land  have  been  bought  because  more 
room  is  needed.  A  financial  journal 
publishes  a  list  of  war  orders  as  to 
which  there  is  no  doubt.  The  total  is 
$493,000,000.  With  this  is  a  list, 
amounting  to  $668,000,000.  of  orders 
the  reports  of  which  have  not  been 
fully  confirmed. 

The  foreign  demand  for  automobiles 
is  indicated  by  the  official  statement 
that  the  exports  from  New  York  since 
the  war  began  have  been  $40,953,178. 
Russia  placed  a  new  order  for  auto 
trucks  last  week  in  Lima,  Ohio.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  orders  given  to  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Company  amount 
to  $100,000,000.  They  include  rifles 
and  shrapnel  as  well  as  locomotives 
and  cars.  It  is  now  said  that  the  orders 
for  fuses  used  in  shells,  recently  taken 
by  an  association  of  typewriter  com- 
panies, may  be  increased  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $50,000,000.  The  Italian 
Government  has  decided,  the  dispatches 
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siiy.  to  buy  lurt^e  quantities  of  Ameri- 
cnn  i;rnin  iiiui  moat,  inttMulintr  to  sup- 
ply not  only  the  army  ami  the  navy 
but  tlu»  people  of  the  country.  A  motor 
car  company  in  Cleveland  has  under- 
taken to  make  $S. 000. 000  worth  of 
rifle  hanels.  iJteat  Britain  is  in  the 
market  for  1.500.000  shells.  Reports 
from  Vladivostok  say  there  is  a  jrreat 
conjrestion  of  freijrht  at  that  port, 
where  the  arrival  of  L'O.OOO  cars  and 
forty  locomotives  from  this  country  is 
awaited.  This  freijrht  includes  armored 
motor  cars,  puns,  ammunition  and 
lai-ire  quantities  of  cotton.  So  many 
ships  come  in  that  all  of  them  cannot 
rind  dockroom,  and  a  larjre  force  of 
workmen  is  buildinjr  new  piers. 

A  jreneral  strike 
Labor  Controversies     at    the   works   of 

Remingrton  Arms 
Company  in  Brid,creport,  ConnCv-ticut. 
has  been  prevented  by  the  company's 
concessions.  A  strike  of  the  machinists 
was  ordered  for  the  20th,  and  on  that 
day  a  few  quit  work,  but  the  movement 
was  checked  by  assurances  from  Major 
Tentield.  the  manasrer.  that  the  desired 
eijrht-hour  day  would  be  srranted,  with 
a  half-holiday  on  Saturday  and  an  in- 
crease of  wajres.  Therefore  the  men 
voted  to  remain  at  work.  Similar  con- 
cessions by  subsidiary  companies  make 
the  entire  number  of  employees  atTect- 
ed  15,000,  and  5000  of  these  are  g^irls. 
The  disturbance  excited  much  interest' 
at  Washintrton  and  tl.ruout  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Gompers,  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  repeated  his  charge 
that  foreign  interests  with  an  unlimit- 
ed supply  of  funds  had.  to  his  knowl- 
edge,  sought    to   make   trouble   and   to 


retard  the  shipment  of  war  supplies. 
They  had  attempted,  he  said,  to  cor- 
rupt union  oflicers  of  influence  amon^r 
longshoremen  and  seamen.  After  the 
settlement  in  Hridfjeport,  Mr.  Keppler, 
the  leader  of  the  union  machinists, 
turned  his  attention  to  a  disturbance 
at  the  works  of  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Com- 
pany in  BriHiklyn,  where  projectiles 
and  torpedoes  are  made  and  where  the 
men  have  demanded  an  increase  of  pay. 
Plans  were  also  considered  for  a  cam- 
paign designed  to  secure  an  eight-hour 
day  for  all  the  machinists  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  average  is  about  nine 
hours.  This  movement  may  affect  500.- 
000  men.  A  beginning  is  to  be  made 
at  the  plant  of  the  Winchester  Arms 
Company  in  New  Haven.  The  Bliss 
Company  has  eianted  an  eight-hour 
day.  but  demaiuis  for  a  minimum  wage 
have  been  rejected.  The  Winchester 
Company  announced  last  week  the 
adoption  of  an  elaborate  pension  sys- 
tem for  its  12.000  employees. 

At  the  refineries  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  in  Bayonne.  New  Jersey, 
there  have  been  bloody  riots  in  con- 
nection with  a  strike  which  began  with 
a  demand  from  100  cleaners  of  stills 
for  a  wage  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
Other  classes  ot  workmen  were  drawTi 
into  the  movement  and  riots  followed 
the  strikers'  failure  to  obtain  arbitra- 
tion. The  plants  of  the  Tidewater  and 
Vacuum  Oil  companies  were  tied  up. 
In  the  riots  three  strikers  have  been 
killed  by  policemen  or  guards  and  many 
persons — policemen,  strikers  and  non- 
combatants — have  been  wounded.  The 
Governor  was  a?ked  to  call  out  the  mil- 
itia, but  he  w;\5  not  inclined  to  do  so. 
At   the  piers  of   two  of  the  coastwise 


steamiihip  lines  in  New  York  the  long- 
shoremen are  on  strike  for  higher  pay. 
P'rom  many  parts  of  the  *  ne 

report.H  of   labor   unrest  ai  •« 

projected    by    workmen    who   desire    to 
get  a  share  of  the  profits  made  on  war 
supplies.    A    general    strike    of    60,000 
workers    employed     in     making    men'* 
clothing  has  been  averted  in  New  York 
by  an  agreement  which  provide*  for  an 
increase  of   wages     It   is  exp<  .it 

recommendations    proposed    h.     ......or 

Mitchel's  Council  of  Conciliation  will 
prevent  a  threatened  strike  of  those 
engaged  in  making  women's  garments. 


The  "Eastland 
Disaster 


..  At  a  little  before  8 
o'clock  last  Saturday 
morning,  the  24th.  the 
passenger  .steamship  "F"  "'  '  i." 
crowded  with  employees  of  •  -t- 

ern  Electric  Company  and  their  fami- 
lies, rolled  over  at  her  pier  in  the  Chi- 
cago River,  near  the  Clark  Street 
Bridge  in  Chicago,  and  went  down.  The 
exact  number  of  the  lost,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  women  and  children,  is  not 
yet  known,  but  the  latest  estimate  is 
14TS.  Before  evening  came  hundreds 
of  bodies  had  been  recovered.  In  two 
days.  915  were  found  and  1002  per- 
sons were  saved.  There  is  conflicting 
testimony  as  to  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers. Officers  of  the  company  that 
had  chartered  the  boat  say.  and  they 
are  supported  by  the  two  Government 
inspectors,  that  tickets  had  been  taken 
from  240S  persons.  The  number  per- 
mitted was  2500.  There  were  72  men 
in  the  crew.  But  others  say  that  more 
than  3000  had  been  allowed  to  go  on 
board,  and  it  is  asserted  that  400  or 
500    who   had   gained   admission    were 
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removed  by  the  officers  just  before  the 
disaster.  The  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany's employees  were  about  to  be  car- 
ried across  the  lower  part  of  the  lake 
to  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  where  there 
was  to  be  a  picnic,  with  a  parade.  Five 
boats  had  been  chartered,  and  this  one 
was  to  tiike  the  lead.  The  hawsers  had 
not  been  cast  off,  when  the  "Eastland" 
began  to  list.  Some  say  a  majority  of 
the  passengers  had  gone  to  one  side  to 
watch  a  speeding  launch.  The  list  be- 
came more  marked,  and  a  panic  fol- 
lowed. Then  the  boat  turned  on  her 
side  and  went  down.  Her  hawsers  were 
still  unfastened,  but  the  strain  on  them 
tore  out  the  planking  of  the  pier.  Only 
six  minutes  elapsed  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  listing  and  the  sinking  of 
the  ship. 

Tugboats,  fire  boats  and  other  craft 
hastened  to  the  place.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  it  was  thought  that  only  400  had 
been  rescued,  but  further  inquiry  has 
shown  that  the  number  saved  slightly 
exceeds  1000.  More  than  500  are  miss- 
ing, and  probably  nearly  all  of  these 
are  dead.  Many  pathetic  stories  about 
the  disaster  have  been  told.  Hundreds 
of  physicians  were  promptly  in  service 
and  all  possible  efforts  to  resuscitate 
those  taken  from  the  water  were  made. 
Artificial  respirators  were  operated  on 
the  sidewalks.  But  life  was  found  in 
only  a  few  of  the  bodies.  A  professional 
diver  who  took  many  of  them  from  the 
river  became  insane.  A  man  out  of  work 
who  had  gone  to  the  river  to  commit 
suicide  rescued  nine  persons. 

A  special  grand  jury  has  been  called 


and  there  will  be  a  thoro  inquiry.  The 
officers  of  the  boat  and  of  the  charter- 
ing company  are  under  arrest.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  make  an 
investigation.  Some  think  the  boat  was 
ballasted  unevenly.  The  "Eastland" 
had  an  unfortunate  record.  Immediate- 
ly after  she  was  built,  in  1903,  a  naval 
architect,  who  now  says  her  hull  was 
badly  planned,  recommended  that  her 
upper  deck  be  removed  and  that  her 
water  ballast  compartments  be  always 
kept  full.  The  suggested  changes  were 
made,  but  her  tendency  to  list  was  the 
subject  of  comment.  Year  after  year 
she  was  operated  at  a  loss,  and  she  was 
sold  several  times.  On  the  lakes  she  was 
not  regarded  as  a  safe  ship. 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


General  Gonzales  gave 
up  the  capital  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  19th,  after 
holding  it  for  eight  days,  and  Zapata 
again  took  possession  of  it.  Gonzales' 
excuse  was  that  he  desired  to  fight  in 
the  open  against  Zapata.  The  truth 
was,  however,  that  Villa's  flying  col- 
umn, rapidly  moving  southward,  had 
taken  Pachuca,  forty  miles  from  the 
capital,  and  cut  communication  be- 
tween Gonzales  and  his  base  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Gonzales  found  the  capital  un- 
tenable. Some  expected  that  Obregon 
would  send  a  force  southward,  and  that 
Villa's  flying  column  might  be  crushed 
by  two  armies.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  seen  that  Zapata,  having  20,000 
men,  could  join  and  support  the  flying 
column.    There   was   little   or   no   news 


about  the  armies  in  the  south,  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  telegraphs  and 
railroads. 

In  the  north,  Carranza's  men,  com- 
manded by  General  Calles,  attacked 
Naco,  on  the  Arizona  border,  killing 
several  of  the  Villista  defenders  and 
driving  others  across  the  boundary. 
This  was  a  violation  of  the  pact  made 
in  January  last,  when,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Calles 
and  Maytorena  (Villa's  commander  in 
Sonora)  agreed  that  Naco  and  Noga- 
les,  another  boundary  town,  should  be 
regarded  as  neutral  territory.  After 
the  capture  of  Naco,  Maj'torena  pre- 
pared to  defend  Nogales,  Calles  having 
approached  the  place  with  3000  men. 
Our  Government  sent  a  note  to  Car- 
ranza  protesting  against  the  violation 
of  the  agreement  and  asking  that  the 
captors  of  Naco  should  withdraw  at 
once.  General  Funston,  in  command  on 
the  border,  was  directed  to  prevent 
firing  across  the  boundary'.  This  would 
not  necessarily  involve  invasion,  but 
might  require  the  use  of  artiller>'. 
Calles  then  decided  to  refrain  from  at- 
tacking Nogales,  saying  that  he  could 
confine  Maytorena  there  by  surround- 
ing the  town.  Maytorena  said  to  our 
Government  that  he  could  have  protect- 
ed Naco  if  his  forces  had  not  been  em- 
ployed in  defending  American  colonists 
against  the  Yaqui  Indians. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  an  interview, 
said  he  feared  the  sword  was  the  only 
argument  that  could  have  weight  in 
Mexico  and  that  sooner  or  later  there 
must    be    some    form    of    intervention. 
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NKIIIIKU  |.ini\  !•  \  pi'«  [  >'  .1 
ror  Ihr  NMir  (lit<  iiuitttiildtlr 
of  tho  (luratlon  whirh  It  hnn 
nlri'iiilv  MttuiiiiMl  KiM'h  liMiknl  for  tin 
triumph."  'rh«'r«o  wonU  of 
tin  I.inri»ln,  uttntHl  iiftrr 
Hourly  four  yt'urH  of  our  Civil  NVwr. 
miirht  with  «<<|iia)  Mtnt'HH  Im«  iippli«M| 
to  thi<  (iri<at  U  ur  und  itH  iK'Hitrrrcnt** 
Nt  thi*  iMuiintr  of  itM  nmt  yvur.  A 
nu)nth  of  (l»>«l«rationH  of  war.  a  yt»ar 
of  WMvinti  war.  itiivstinuihlr  tnonthn 
or  yfMirn  of  war  vrt  to  Im»  watf<'<l.  JtntI 
ir«MU>rationM  of  slow  and  inoonipl«*tc 
rwovory  frotn  tho  ri'sults  of  war: 
Such  in  t'pitoint*  in  th»'  nvonl  of  tho 
jmst,  prosiMit  ami  futuro  of  th«»  (Jrrat 
WHf. 

H«»twt'on  July  'JS  mu\  Au^'iist  '2H. 
I'.M-J.  no  fi'wor  than  ft»nrtotMi  in«li- 
vidual  wars,  "jdl  parts  of  one  .stu- 
(MMulous  wholo."  wtMv  dtH'larod  or 
rtH'OKi»iz«'d  to  ovist  :  and  half  a  ilozon 
moro  id  Intor  datos.  Thoy  woro:  Aus- 
tria-Hunjrary  ajruinst  Sorhia.  uKainst 
Russia.  a>rainst  .Tapjui.  and  ajjainst 
Hol)riuni;  (.Jcrniany  aKiiinst  Russia, 
ajrainst  Franco,  and  aK^inst  Hol- 
jriuni:  (troat  Rritain  against  Ger- 
many, and  ajrainst  Aiistria-Hun- 
jrary:  Montonogro  a^rainst  Austria- 
Hunjrary,  and  against  tiormany;  Ser- 
bia against  (lorniany  :  France  against 
Austria-Hungary;  and  .lapan  against 
("Jerniany.  Later  acts  of  war  involved 
Turkey  as  an  ally  of  liormany  and 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Portugal  and 
Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

The  grand  plan  of  campaign  was 
Germany's.  That  was  to  fight  her 
three  great  foes  separately  and  crush 
them  in  succession.  She  was  herself 
ready  "to  the  last  shoe-button." 
while  not  one  of  her  adversaries  was 
even  measurably  prepared  for  war. 
She  therefore  aimed  to  strike  first 
at  the  least  unprepared,  and  planned 
to  leave  the  most  unready  to  be  dealt 
with  last.  Therefore  she  tore  up  her 
treaty  with  Belgium  as  a  "scrap  of 
paper"  and  violated  the  neutrality 
and  integrity  of  that  country  in  or- 
der to  launch  her  first  tremendous 
blow  at  France  on  an  undefended 
frontier.  Thus  she  hoped  to  dictate 
peace  at  Paris  and  to  eliminate 
France  from  the  problem  before 
Russia,  unready  and  slow-moving, 
could  give  her  serious  trouble  at  the 
east.  Next  she  would  transfer  her 
vast  and  victorious  armies,  rich  with 
the  spoils  of  France,  to  her  easterr 
marches,  smash  Russia,  crush  Ser- 
bia, and  dictate  a  second  peace  at 
Warsaw.  Finally,  with  the  Continent 
subdued,  she  would  try  conclusions 
with  her  most  hated  foe,  Great  Brit- 
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October  li'-  -  Pritinh  rnihrr 
"Hau'kf"  mink  in  S'onth  Siii  by 
•T-tf" 

Ihrfinbrr  I'.  "''^h  nubmarinr 
"li-ll"   lio'  fire    linen   of 

niinen    nt    IhtrdancUen    and    nank 
Turkish     rruiner     "Mennoudiycb" 

January  1  British  battleship 
"Formidable"  gunk  mi  Knglinh 
Channel 

January  SO-  Three  merchantmen 
sunk  in  Irish  Sea  by  German 
submarine 

February  IS — German  war-zone 
around  Ihifish  Inles  in  effect. 
(Germany  threatcna  to  sink  all 
enemy  merchantmen  in  thin  area. 
J/.V   vessel.-<  sunk  to  date 

March  ;.\V— /,'» .Ms/t  liner  "Falaba" 
sunk  in  St.  George's  Channel. 
One  .American  citizen  lost 

May  1 — .Auiitican  tanker  "Gulf- 
light"  sunk  off  Scilly  Islands. 
Three  death.'^.  Germany  promises 
indemniticiition 

May  7 — British  liner  "Lusitania" 
sunk  west  of  Queenstown  by  Ger- 
man submarine.  115:3  deaths,  in- 
cluding   !K    .Americans 

May  25 — .American  merchantman 
"Nebraskan"  torpedoed  but  not 
sunk,  of  Fast  net,  Ireland 

.May  -'5  and  .'7 — German  submarine 
"U-51"  sinks  "Triumph"  and 
"Majestic"  at  Dardanelles  after 
voyage  of  four  thousand  miles 
from    WiUulmshaven 

June  IT — Italian  submarine  sutik 
by  Austriiin  submarine — first 
such  event  in  history 

July  ^ — German  battleship  "Pom- 
mern"  suv.k  by  British  submarine 
at  Bay  of  Dantzig,  900  miles 
from  Bri'ish  base 

July  18 — Italian  cruiser  "Giuseppe 
Garibahi  "  sunk  by  Austrian  stib- 
marinc   i<    r  Ragusa 
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whlrh   thr  ^nn   experted   - 

m.ti  •         •■      ■ 

fiiont    ! 
I'nriw,   with  thf  '  «n 

ifiiim  heard  In  her  NtrrtHa  Mirmn  af- 
tor  for'  '  -  -nr«t.  jfflmly  nwaitrvf 
nioifo   .1  Thr   Grrman    van 

WAN  within  four  duyii'  marrh  of  the 
city.  But  tho  four  dir.  -  v*l     ' 
have  rarrioti   Ihotn   to   iIh     ■- .. 
)>4H>n  lout  at  I.l^ire.  and  now  n  ■ 
Fronch     and     Hritinh     troopn     were 
;  '     •         •  V    ».'--.     — '  -  or- 

Annther    deciiiive    battle    of    tb« 

wr>rld.  and  probably  the  gnmtent  in 
human  hintory,  U'gan  on  S«--»*-—»>er 
<>  and  raged  for  fiv*-  whole  >  and 

at  itH  end  the  German  tide  ebbed 
from  itM  high-wator  mark,  never  to 
regain  it.  The  French  and  British 
pre.st  forward,  hopinir  to  tranjiform 
repulse  into  hopoloss  rout.  But  they 
had  not  calculated  German  thoro- 
nes.H.  As  if  anticipating  just  «urh 
operations,  the  Germans  had  already 
prepared  behind  them  •  " 
fensive  works  upon  whu..  i..^  ..  : 

fall  back  and  to  the»e  they  did  fall 
back  and  there  turned  at  bay.  A  va«t 
but  indecisive  battle  fol'    '     '  *^-- 

Aisne.  and  then  the  co- 
tied  down  to  a  grim  rivalry-  in  lonar 
endurance.  The  battle  line  which  wsa 
drawn  at  the  west  at  the  end  of  the 
first  .six  weeks  of  war  has  changed 
but  little,  merely  vibrating  to  and 
fro  in  distances  measured  by  yards 
rather  than  mile.s,  thru  all  the  weary 
year. 

The  chief  changes  have  been  at 
the  extreme  northwest.  Baffled  in 
the  direct  rush  toward  Paris,  the 
German  armie.s  again  and  again 
have  striven  to  turn  the  left  flank 
of  the  Allies  and  to  gain  the  French 
shore  of  the  British  Channel:  aim- 
ing thus  to  break  the  directest  line 
of  communication  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  and  to  .secure  a 
base  from  which  to  attack  and  to  in- 
vade the  latter  country.  For  wedcs 
the  fiercest  fighting  of  the  war  was 
near  and  on  the  coast  at  the  Franco- 
Belgian  boundar>\  On  the.  ground 
and  under  the  ground,  on  the  sea  and 
under  the  sea.  and  in  the  air.  it  raged 
relentlessly:  and  even  the  sea  itself 
was  let  in.  to  swallow  the  land  and 
to  drown  the  combatants.  But  in  the 
end.  as  at  the  Marne,  the  line  of  last 
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toU  lit   THikey   ' 
•N   .WcWifcrriiHriiM 

.Ami/mi)'  .'•*  (•VrfiniM  iiu xi/iiif  |/ 
tTMiKrr  "hiuitrr  Wtlhrhn  Wit 
droMut"  mmhA-  norlh  of  Cap*! 
\',  '  '  '>nutti  h\i  Itrttnh  rruiaer 
"H  J      .    ." 

Not'tthher  10 — (iVriiiiiM  Itght  cim* 
«r  "KtHiftu"  iti-ntnttitil  III  ('ori>» 
/a/iiH</  iM  /HWimt  Ci-Mi'i  ^)/  Aut- 
(rti/liiN  crmitrr  "Nj/W«rj/."  iifltr 
having  rniituml  ItrrHly-nix  mrr- 
chitttttittn 

Mitiih  li>  drrnuiu  (iirii/uii )/  i-riiiii 
f'f  "I'lm:  Kili-I  h'ntiirtch"  put 
into  Httmiilou  lioaila  nftrr  link- 
ing fin  i-tt  im-i  i-hiiiitmt'n,  itirlutl- 
ing  tht  .Ihi<m(<im  h/m/»  "irW/mm 
/'.  Fryr."  Suhnrqiirutly  inffnirti, 
(>Vr»M(iH{/  comn-ultil  to  /mij/  for 
tht>  "Fryr" 

Miirch  IS — Gertunu  rniiitrr  "Prrif- 
WfH."  i»i«riii(>r  of  thr  Fiilkliiml 
/{•/(nil/"  fight,  hlown  up  at  Juitn 
Ftrnnudf:  Inland  to  aroiil  cap- 
turr 

April  II  —  LtiHt  conintfrre  rnitlrr, 
ituj-tlittrtf  cruinrr  "Kronpriu: 
Wilhfhu,"  put  itito  Hitwptou 
Koiitlif  ami  was  suhm'qucutly  iu- 
trrttfii 


defense  held  jrood  aiui  the  German 
advance  was  ohtvked. 

Meantime  another  disaster  befell 
the  (lerman  plans  at  the  eastern  bor- 
ders. Russia  mobilized  her  armies 
more  slowly  than  did  France,  but 
she  did  mobilize  them  and  sent  them 
surjrinjr  across  the  frontiers  into 
Iwth  Austria-Hunjrary  and  Germany. 
By  the  end  of  Au>rust.  when  the 
Germans  wore  pressing  toward 
Paris  and  needed  every  man  and  gun 
to  make  that  drive  successful,  the 
Russians  had  invaded  East  Prussia 
as  far  as  Allenstein  and  Tannenberjr. 
and  were  threatening  Konigsberg. 
Dantzig  and  Posen.  Then  came  di^s- 
aster,  when  they  were  routed  and 
driven  back  with  appalling  losses. 
while  the  Germans  poured  into  Po- 
land in  a  drive  at  Warsaw.  At  the 
south  the  Russians  were  more  suc- 
cessful. They  overran  Galicia  and 
Bukowina.  captured  L  e  m  b  e  r  g. 
Przemysl  and  Czernowitz,  threatened 
Cracow,  and  crost  the  Carpathians 
to  the  borders  of  the  great  plain  of 
Hungary.  But  here.  too.  were  re- 
verses. Lack  of  munitions,  which  left 
tens  of  thousands  of  Russians  to 
fight  with  clubbed  ritles  and  sticks 
and  stones,  led  to  disaster  and  com 
pelled  defeat.  Pi-zemysl  and  Lemberg 
were  abandoned  and  nearly  all  of 
Galicia  and  Bukowina  were  evacuat- 
ed. Vast  and  repeated  fluctuations  to 
and  fro  marked  the  storv  of  the  east- 
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\    a    r    a    I         B    a    t    t    I    r    s 

AugiiKt  JS — Off  Heligoland.  Rrar- 
.Adtniral  Sir  David  liratty  with 
-  '     11       of      British       battlc- 

-,  light  cruiat'rH  and  dc- 
tttroyers  nuuk  three  (iertnan  light 
cruistrrs   niul  two  dcntroyern 

Novrmbvr  1  -  Off  Coronrl.  Chile. 
German  -o/uadron  —  armond 
cruiserH  "Srhamhorst."  "(incisi- 
nau,"  third-rla»8  cniisera  "Leip- 
zig." "Pr>  uden."  "Niirnhrrg," 
A.dtniral  l\>iint  von  Spee  in  com- 
mand— diftnted  British  cruisers 
"(tood  //">/"."  "Gla.tgoir."  ".Mon- 
mouth" ami  transiwrt  "Otranto" 
.Admiral  Sir  Christopher  Cra- 
dock-  i)i  ,■,,':  <'    king  "Good 

Hopt"    ■:  ''!■•■'■  ■'  -/-"' 

December  S — Off  Falkland  Islands. 
British  .■.(/  lulron — battle-cnti.'>ers 
"hifii\cih(i ."  "Invincible."  battle- 
.s'/up  "Canopua"  armored  cruis- 
ers "Carnarvon."  "Cornwall  " 
"Kent."  s^i'cond-class  cruisers 
"Glasgoir."  "Bristol,"  Rear-.Ad- 
miral  Sir  Frederick  Sturdec  in 
command — defeated  Admiral  von 
5/»«'c'.<    >  '"M,   sinking   "Leip- 

zig," ">-  uhorst,"  "Gneise- 
nau"  and  "Siimberg" 

January  :i — In  Sorth  Sea.  British 
squadron  —  battle-cruisers  "Ti- 
ger." "Lion."  "Princess  Royal," 
"New  Z-  I'anrf,"  "Indomitable." 
Vice-.Ai:>  lal  Sir  David  Beatty 
in  conDiuJud — pursued  German 
ra idin q  <■?  '^dron — battle-cru isers 
"Dcrffli  c.-r  "Seydlitz."  "Molt- 
ke."  "B:  .  '  er,"  Admiral  Hibber 
>v    co>i"        '^ — sinking    "Bliirher" 
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after— Ruaeian  fleet  bomharda 
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netvii  bomhardmrnl  to  cover  land' 
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.May     12— Brit  mh  up    "Go- 

tiath"  torftcdoed  by  Turlnah  d«- 
ntroyer 

.May  iS  and  HT—Britiah  hn'He. 
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June — Larger  .  n 
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stance  which  has  tran.sformefl  •• 
whole  a-Hpect  rjf  the  war.  Aa  for  • 
auxiliary  campaigns,  they  have  b«'  •. 
of  minor  interest.  After  many  vio- 
lent fluctuations  of  fortune,  the 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  at  la-st  ex- 
pelled the  Au.«trian  invaders  and 
themselves  became  the  aggressors  in 
Austro-Hungarian  territory.  Turkey 
entered  the  war  at  Germany'.s  com- 
mand but  has  been  handicapped  by 
the  impossibility  of  getting  supplies 
across  the  barrier  of  Rumanian  ard 
Bulgarian  neutrality.  She  has  c  :.- 
sequently  been  chiefly  on  the  de- 
fensive, with  her  strength  steadily 
waning,  and  with  a  prospect  that  the 
Straits  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Allies  and  be  opened  as  an  ave- 
nue for  Russia's  much-needed  sup- 
plies. Japan  wrested  from  Germany 
the  latter's  Chinese  holdings:  Aus- 
tralia took  New  Guinea  and  other 
islands ;  and  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain or  their  colonies  took  all  of  Ger- 
many's extensive  African  posses- 
sions save  one.  which  also  seems 
doomed  soon  to  be  taken.  Last.  Italy 
entered  the  war.  fighting  however 
not  against  the  Teutonic  powers  in 
aid  of  the  Allies  but  simply  against 
Austria-Hungarj-  for  the  advance- 
ment of  her  own   interests  and  es- 
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THE       LOSSES      IN       THE       GREAT       WAR 

As  Reported  in  Official  Statistics  and  Reckoned  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  Other  Relief  Organizations 


Killed  Wounded 

Russia    800,000  2.000,000 

France     450,000  800,000 

Great    Britain 125,000  250,000 

Beljrium    50,000  165,000 

Serbia     65,000  113,000 

Montenegro    8,000  15,000 

Italy    5,000  12,000 

Totals     1,503,000  3,355,000 

Germany    500,000  900,000 

Austria-Hungary     . .    355,000  800,000 

Turkey   50,000  100,000 

Totals     905,000  1,800,000 

Grand    totals 2,408,000  5,155,000 


Prisonei-s 
and  Missing 

800,000 

310,000 

90,000 

45,000 

50,000 

5,000 

2,000 

1,302,000 

250,000 

200,000 

50,000 

500,000 
1,802,000 


Total 

3,600,000 

1,560,000 

465,000 

260,000 

228,000 

28,000 

19,000 

6,160,000 

1,650,000 

1,355,000 

200,000 

3,205.000 
9,365,000 


pecially  foi-  the  recovery  of  "Italia 
Irredenta,"  in  the  Alps  and  on  the 
Adriatic. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  has  there- 
fore produced  conditions  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  which  were  confident- 
ly anticipated,  and  probably  a  com- 
parably great  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  belligerents  toward  the  issues 


involved.  At  the  beginning,  exulting 
in  their  known  strength  and  never 
having  tasted  defeat,  the  Germans, 
even  the  foremost  men  of  light  and 
leading,  talked  of  nothing  less  than 
the  annexation  of  Belgium,  northern 
France,  Poland,  the  Baltic  Prov- 
inces, and  the  bulk  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's  colonies,   and  the  exaction   of 
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THE     F  LUCTU  AT  I  X  G     I  X  V  AS  IONS 
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ON   THE    WESTERN  FROST 

The   figrures   at  the  left   indicate   the  area  of  alien   territory   conquered,   in   thousands   of 

square  miles 
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ON  THE  EASTERN  FRONT 

These  diagrams  indicate  apftroximately  the  ft tict nations  of  the  tides  of 
invanion  and  occupation  of  territory  by  the  belligerents  in  the  west  of 
Europe — Belgium,  France  and  the  Reichsland  of  Germany — and  in  the 
chief  eastern  sent  of  war — Poland,  Galicia,  Bukturina,  East  Prussia  and 
the  Baltic  provinces.  In  the  upper  diagram  the  continuous  line  shous 
the  area  occupied  by  the  Germans  in  Luxemburg,  Belgium  and  northern 
France,  the  high-water  mark  of  about  25,000  square  miles  being  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  in  the  second  week  of  September. 
Since  November  the  changes  have  been  inconsiderable.  The  dotted  line 
inihcates  the  gains  of  the  French  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  amounting  at 
most  to  only  a  few  hundred  square  miles,  and  e. ray  ye  rated  for  the  sake 
of  clearnesa  on  this  diagram.  Much  greater  gains  on  both  sides,  and 
grtater  fluctuations,  appear  in  the  lower  diagram.  The  continuous  line 
nhows  the  advance  of  the  Germans  and  .iustrians  in  Russian  Poland  and 
the  Baltic  provinces,  now  higher  than  ever  before  and  approximating 
1^0.000  square  miles.  The  dotted  line  indicates  the  occupation  by  the 
UuHHUins  of  German  territory  in  East  Prussia  and  Silesia  and  of  Austro 
Ihini/itrian  territory  in  Galicia,  Kukowina  and  llnniinry,  reaching  n 
ma.iimum  of  about  iO.OOO  square  miles  in  .\pril  ,i,i,l  „,iu    .hhing  ttnimtl 

the  vanishing  point 


indemnities  which  would  "bleed 
white"  all  their  antagonists.  Now, 
with  their  plan  of  campaign  defeat- 
ed, and  with  their  empire  surround- 
ed by  an  iron  ring  of  foes  threaten- 
ing at  once  to  starve  and  to  crush 
it,  they  speak  of  an  "honorable 
peace"  without  annexations  or  in- 
demnities but  on  the  basis  of  the 
status  quo  ante  helium.  That  Ger- 
many can  be  starved  is  doubtful. 
That  she  can  be  beaten  thru  failure 
of  military  supplies  also  seems  doubt- 
ful. That  she  will  in  the  course  of 
another  year  suffer  grave  embarrass- 
ment if  not  disaster  through  mone- 
tary famine — in  brief,  bankruptcy — 
seems  far  less  doubtful  if  not.  in- 
deed, quite  probable.  It  is  this  aspect 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  outlook 
which  now  causes  most  concern  and 
the  most  zealous  desire  to  press  the 
war  with  some  speedy  and  decisive 
stroke. 

The  tone  of  the  Allies,  too,  has 
greatly  changed.  The  first  hot  flush 
of  wrath  at  the  violation  of  Belgium 
may  not  have  cooled,  but  the  expecta- 
tion of  wreaking  speedy  and  over- 
whelming vengeance  has  been  disap- 
pointed. There  is  no  more  talk  of  a 
swift  march  to  Berlin,  of  the  fall  of 
the  Hohenzollerns.  and  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  German  Empire.  The 
allied  powers  are.  indeed,  bound  by  a 
common  pledge  to  make  no  peace  un- 
til all  are  agreed  upon  its  terms.  But 
they  are  thoughtfully  considering 
the  question  of  how  long  it  will  take 
to  march  to  Berlin  if  a  year  of  such 
furious  and  costly  fighting  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before  has  not 
sutficed  to  drive  the  invading  Ger- 
mans out  of  France  and  Belgium. 

Great  Britain  is  of  all  the  Allies 
the  most  belligerent  in  sentiment, 
tho  the  least  so  in  action.  Also,  she 
has  suffered  least.  She  is  the  least  in- 
clined toward  peace,  and  insists  upon 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  restoration 
and  full  indemnifying  of  Belgium, 
the  surrender  or  destruction  of  the 
German  navy,  and  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  will  make  imtHW- 
sible  another  German  attack  upon 
her.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen  how  heavier 
losses  and  increasing  financial  bur- 
dens will  affect  her. 

France    has    b«i?n    waginjr    a    wj^r 
with  immeasurably  greater  kwiiert  to 
herself  than  either  of  her   .  ■     •      ' 
lies  has  sufferetl,  t>ut  with  a 
ami    resolutii>n    never    8uri»a-Hs*Hl    by 
any  nation  tn  histurv.  Her  t\rst  sjkmj- 
tanenus  denianit   ww-    '"  "•    ■    >--'  t* 
tion  of  Al.HM'e  and   I  m»- 

puynient  of  the  twi»  -.t- 

ed    from   her    in    lS7l     \^ 
latter  juut  oi  thin  ilenmr  .    .  ■«  • 

pikHitively    inMtntaihMi    U     0|^Ml     to 
(|ue!«ti«Mi. 
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TIIK    lUSSIANS    IN    KASr    I'lUSSIA 
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THE   RISSIANS   OVERKIN   GALICIA 
About    April   15.   Since   Ootobor  the   Russians  had  ajrain  invaded 
East    Prussia    and    as^ain    retinal,    had    swept    to    the    frontior   of 
Poland  and  retreateii  to  the  Fiura.  and  had  lest  and  recaptured 
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THE    LINE    OF   B.XTTLE   TODAY 

The  Germans   have   in\-aded   the   Baltic   provinces.   taHwg   LOwn 

May  7  ;  with  the  Austrian^  thev  have  swept  the  Rmftiann  afanost 

out  of  Galicia :  and  they  now  threaten  Warsaw,  from  three  sides, 

-nore  dangerously  than  at  any  time  since  the  war  began 
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LAX  DM  ARKS   OF   THE  CAM- 
PAIGNS 


On    the    Eastern    Front 


August  12  —  Austrians  invaded 
Serbia   and   bombarded  Belgrade 

August  ~'d — Battle  of  the  Jadar 
River.  Austrians  driven  out  of 
Serbia    with    great    loss 

August  2Jt — Russians  penetrated 
far  into  East  Prussia,  threaten- 
ing Konigsberg,  Dantzig  and 
Posen 

August  SO — Russians  routed  at 
AUenstein  and  Tannenberg  and 
driven  out  of  East  Prussia  ivith 
tremeyidous   losses 

September  -' — Russians  took  the 
Galician  capital,  Lemberg,  re- 
naming it  Lvov 

September  5-15 — Serbians  invad- 
ed Austria-Hungary,  captured 
Semlin  and  threatened  Sarajevo 

September  23 — Russians  captured 
Jaroslav  and  overran  most  of 
Galicia,    threatening    Cracoiv 

October  1 — Russians  crost  the  Car- 
pathians and  threatened  Hun- 
gary tvith  invasion 

December  2 — Austrians  occupied 
the   Serbian   capital,   Belgrade 

December  lU — Serbians  reoccupied 
Belgrade  and  assumed  the  ag- 
gressive against  Austria-Hun- 
gary 

January  1-5 — Russians  invaded 
Hungary,  occupied  Bukoivina, 
and  threatened  Transylvania 
tvith    invasion 

February  U — Great  German  drive 
at  Warsaw,  directed  by  von  Hin- 
denburg 

February  10-12 — Germans  under 
von  Hindenburg  inflicted  crush- 
ing defeat  upon  the  Russians  in 
the  Mazurian  Lakes  region,  driv- 
ing them  out  of  East  Prussia 

March  19 — Russians  occupied  Me- 
mel  and   threatened   Tilsit 

March  22 — After  a  siege  lasting 
since  September  the  Russians 
captured  the  Galician  fortress 
of   Przemysl 

April  2-15 — Tremendous  battles  in 
the  Carpathians 

April  SO — Germans  invaded  the 
Baltic  provinces 

May  S — Great  German  and  Aus- 
trian victory  in  Galicia,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Russians 
began  to  retire 

May     H — German 
armies       began 
Przemysl 

June    S — Germans 

retook  Przemysl  from  the  Rus- 
sians and  moved  toward  Lem- 
lirrg 

June   2d — Germans    and    Austrians 
retook  Lemberg,  and  soon  after 
ward  drove,   the   RuHsians   out   of 
mitnt    of    Galicia    and    Hukowina 

July     l.'t      Great    German    drive    at 
WarH(rw      Himultaneouttly      from 
ii'i-Ht,    north   and  nouth,   and  Ger 
man        invasion        of        i'liurtmul 
threatening    Riga 


and     Austrian 
attacks      upon 

and    Austrians 


LANDMARKS  OF   THE  CAM- 
PAIGNS 


On    the    Fringes    of    the    War 

August  26 — Germans  surrendered 
Togohnid  to  French  and  British 

September  25 — Australians  cap- 
tured New  Guinea 

Septeinber  28 — French  and  Britisli 
seized  the  German  Congo  Col- 
ony 

July  9 — British  Union  of  South 
Africa  completed  conquest  of 
German  South^vest  Africa 


November  7  —  Gertnans  surren- 
dered Tsing-tau  to  the  Japanese 

April  21 — Armies  of  the  Allies 
landed  on  Gallipoli  Peninsula 
for  conquest  of  the  Straits 

May  26 — Italians  began  their  in- 
vasion of  Austria,  moving  simul- 
taneously toward  Trent,  Gorz 
and   Trieste 

July  12 — Italian  raiders  penetrat- 
ed to  within  three  miles  of  Tri- 
este 


iz: 


Austria-Hungary  planned  at  the 
outset  to  crush  and  spoliate  Serbia, 
to  dominate  the  Balkans,  and  to  gain 
an  outlet  upon  the  Aegean  Sea.  Now 
she  is  confessedly  ready  to  assent  to 
anything  which  her  greater  partner 
may  deem  expedient  or  necessary; 
even  to  the  granting  of  guarantees 
to  Serbia  and  of  actual  concessions 
of  territory  to  Italy  and  Rumania. 

Russia  entered  the  war  as  the  de- 
fender and  champion  of  all  the  Slavs. 
She  meant  to  crush  Austria,  to  shat- 
ter Germany's  military  power,  to 
annex  Galicia  and  perhaps  Silesia 
and  Posen  to  her  own  Poland,  and 
to  magnify  Rumania,  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria  as  her  minor  allies.  Doubt- 
less that  is  still  her  purpose.  But 
Muscovite  ways  are  not  the  ways  of 
western  Europe.  Her  policy  may  not 
break,  but  it  often  bends;  she  may 
not  abandon  her  designs,  but  she 
may  postpone  them.  Suffering  heavy 
losses  and  with  declining  credit,  a 
readiness  on  her  part  to  temporize 
is  not  beyond  the  pale  of  possi- 
bility. 

Italy  is  fighting  for  her  own  hand. 
She  wants  to  redeem  "Italia  Irreden- 
ta," to  remove  the  menace  of  Aus- 
tria at  Lake  Garda.  and  to  establish 
a  greater  inHueiice  for  herself  on  the 
Albanian  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Hut 
she  is  not  at  war  with  Germany,  and 
she  is  not  bound  to  make  p»'aie 
with  Austria  lollt  I  tively  with  the 
Allie.s 

Turkf.v,  at  lea.st  in  Kurope,  is 
probably  doorntul ;  not  so  much  thru 
thf  aggrt'ssions  of  the  Allies  as  thru 
the  refusul  of  Kurnuniu  and  Hulgaria 
to    h't    th»'    iiiilitarv    Mupplies    which 


LANDMARKS   OF   THE   CAM- 
PAIGNS 


In    France    and    Belgium 

August  2 — Germans  took  posses- 
sion of  Luxemburg  in  violation 
of  its  neutrality,  and  thus 
gained  unobstructed  entrance 
into  France 

August  7 — Germans  entered  Liege, 
tho  some  of  its  forts  remained 
unconquered,  and  passed  on  thru 
Belgium    toward    France 

August  8 — French  troops  occupied 
Miilhausen  and  advayiced  as  far 
as  Colmar,  in  Alsace 

August  19 — Germans  destroyed 
Louvain 

August  20 — Germans  passed  thru 
Brussels,  unopposed,  on  their 
"way    to    Paris" 

August  21-23 — French  driven  from 
Namur  and  British  from  Mons, 
sloivly  retreating  into  France 
before  the  oncoming  Germans 

September  2 — French  Government 
retired  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux 
atid  Paris  prepared  for  siege 

September  6-10 — Battle  of  the 
Marne,  in  which  the  French  and 
British,  under  orders  to  "die 
rather  than  retreat,"  checked 
and  turned  back  the  Germans  at 
the  high  water  mark  of  their  in- 
vasion of  France  and  drive  to- 
ward Paris 

September  15-28 — Battle  of  the 
Aisne,  in  which  the  Germans 
held  their  ground  against  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Allies  to  drive  them 
out   of  Frayice 

October  10 — Germans  captured 
Anttverp,  completing  their  con- 
quest of  Belgium,  and  the  re- 
maitts  of  the  Belgian  army  re- 
tired into  France  and  joined  the 
Allies 

October  15-25 — Five-fold  battles  of 
four  nations  in  western  Flan- 
ders in  which  the  first  great 
Gertnan  drive  at  Calais  and  the 
Channel  coast  was  baffled 

October  SO — Belgians  flooded  west- 
ern Flanders  to  dr>>t-  out  Gtr- 
mans 

December  SO — Germun  iKiHiuis 
bombarded   Dunkirk 

March  11 — British  eaptnrt  Nenvt 
Chape  lie  after  iteveral  days' 
fighting  with  heavy  /a«««>«  oh 
both    stdea 

April  i2 — /m  great  battU  r...ir 
Ypres  the  Gertnumt  ht-gat  tkt 
use   of  .-  ^v>lt- 

ous   yuai.. ,i.,,    ^,.,.   #/• 

fectivt    result* 

June  .'-Hattle»  in  thif  "Lu^^rimtk" 
beg  u  n 


she  needs  pan  to  her  from  Germany 

acroMM   their    neutral   territory.    The 

fall  of  Con-'  pie  and  t*'  <• 

mjf  t>f  the  '  '  '>>■■    V  .i.U 

t>e  chietiv    i  wtll 

eiMttile  Ku>4HiH  to  ti«  tar  nior«  r««iiilly 
supplit'«l  vMth  the  inthtarv  munitU 
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r  II  K    A  li  M  1  h:  S    A  T    II   .1  li 

Whrn  thi-fi  rtttrrrtl  thr  war  thf 
!>■  "  'its     u'fff     iioHnri>(     of     till' 

/.'  .;    iipftroxiimttr    tmnihrrn   of 

trainnt   nohlirrs: 

RussiM    ft.'jr.'J.ODO 

Kram-o     M.STS.OOO 

Italy     l.lir..()(H» 

i;rt<at    Britain (;;5:?.0()() 

StMl.ia    2-10.0()(> 

IWl^rium     22-J.OOi) 

Montono^rro     60,000 

Total   of   Ailios 12.100.000 

iJorniany     1.000.000 

Austria-Huntrarv    l.SJO.OOO 

Turkoy     " 1.100.000 

Ti>tal     (;,9-20.000 

C.raiui   total ISKOJO.OOO 

During  the  first  yvar  of  the  war 
these  forees  hare  suffered  total 
losses  of  approxiinateh/  tiine  iiiil- 
lion  tueu,  as  ittdiented  iu  another 
table.  New  levies  have  filled  the 
plaees  of  these  losses  and  have 
made  the  armies  at  the  end  of  the 
i/ear  probably  larger  than  at  the 
beginning 


which  her  backward  industrialism 
makes  her  unable  to  provide  for  her- 
self. 

Rumania.  Bulgaria  and  Greece 
have  so  long  kept  out  of  the  strug- 
gle that  they  may  succeed  in  doing 
so  to  the  end.  unless  they  gratuitous- 
ly- inject  themselves  into  it  for  the 
sake  of  seeking  a  share  in  the  spoils. 
However  that  may  be.  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  settlement  at  the 
end  of  the  war  will  comprise  a  radi- 
cal readjustment  of  affairs  in  that 
much-troubled  corner  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  ostensible  pretext,  tho 
not  the  actual  cause,  of  the  war  was 
in  that  region,  and  there,  too.  must 
be  felt  its  results. 

The  United  States,  altho  so  far  re- 
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thin  count  I  \  i;ii'  iM'lliifrrpntii.  thr 

widt'ly  ililTrrriit  concept lonii  and  in- 
ti«rpn«lati«»n»  «>f  nrutrahty  hdil  hy 
thJN  country  ainl  by  mmw  "f  thr  Im»|- 
litft'rcrits,  ant!  alK>vr  nil,  {M'rhapM,  th<* 
c«)rri»M|M»n<lij\jf  differcncoH  In  rcgiinl 
for  iiitoriijiti 'iial  law.  Tho  I'nitfHl 
Stato.H  ha.H  frotn  the  beKlnninjr  inmnt- 
ed  up<in  nuuntaininK  the  namp  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality  which  have  con- 
sistontiy  governed  its  course,  nnd 
upon  ob.HtM'ViiiK  f  of  the  interiiittioruil 
rule.s  of  warfaire  which  have  hitherto 
been  agreed  to  and  resp«fted  by  nil 
luitions.  Some  nf  the  belligj'rent.s.  on 
the  contrnr.N.  have  demanded  n  radi- 
cal altandonment  of  Mome  of  our  fun- 
dament jil  pnnciple.s  of  neutrality, 
and  have  insisted  upon  arltitrarily 
changing  the  rules  of  wnrfnre  with- 
out our  consent  nnd  to  our  great  in- 
jury. The  result  ia  that  the  close  of 
the  year  of  war  finds  our  relations 
with  some  Europenn  powers  more 
seriously  strained  than  they  have 
ever  been  before  without  actual 
breakage.  A  breach  of  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  any  European 
power  is  not  to  be  anticipated,  tho 
it  cannot  bo  regarded  as  impossible. 
Its  occurrence  would  presumably  in- 
volve diplomatic  rather  than  military 
operations.  Its  effect  upon  the  future 
course  and  outcome  of  the  war  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  very  great  and 
probably  decisive. 

The  effect  of  the  year  upon  the 
general  international  relations  of 
the  world  seems  likely  to  be  little 
short  of  epochal.  The  ending  of  the 
war  will  probably  mean  a  reorgan- 
ization of  European  affairs  greater 
than  that  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
a  century  and  a  year  ago.  It  will  also 
profoundly  affect  the  aspect  of  in- 
ternational law  and  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions. The  war  began  with  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  violations  of  a  treaty 
stipulation  ever  recorded  in  history, 
and  it  has  been  prosecuted  with  a 
similar  disregard  for  the  plainest  re- 
quirements of  international  law  and 
treaty  agreement  in  the  methods  and 
manners  of  conflict.  It  will  devolve 
upon  the  nations  of  the  world,  not 
merely  upon  the  belligerents  seeking 
peace  but  equally  upon  the  neutrals, 
to  determine  to  what  extent  and  by 
what  means  the  sanctity  of  treaties 
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loans  to  I  her  defense* 
against  violattvn  of  her  neutral- 
ity. The  figures  cited  do  not,  of 
course,  indicate  the  teholf  cost  of 
the  war,  as  of'  * 
are    met    from 
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have  cost  $25,000,000,000.  or  more 
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all    the    nations    ro  at    the 

beginning  of  the  tear. 


and  of  law  shall  be  vindicated,  and 
also  in  what  respects  the  internation- 
al rules  of  war  shall  be  modified  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions  and 
methods  of  warfare  which  this  con- 
flict has  introduced.  More  than  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  perhaps  more 
than  any  others  since  the  great  re- 
ligious and  racial  struggles  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  war  of  which  the 
last  year  has  seen  the  first  stage  in- 
volves the  general  welfare  and  future 
destiny  of  the  whole  human  race. 
-Vew?  York  City 
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A  REVERIE  INSTIGATED  BY  THE  RESTLESSNESS  OF  THE  WAVES 

BY   EDWIN   E.  SLOSSON 


w 


Somewhere  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
July  i~',  1915. 

HO  hath  desired  the  sea?" 
Nobody,   apparently.   Cer- 
tainly  none   of   this   long 
row  of  muffled  and  motionless  forms 
which  lie  stretched  out  on  steamer 
chairs  like  mummies  in  a  museum, 
each  labeled  at  the  head  with  name 
and   number.    Male   and   female   are 
they,  tho  some  are  so  nondescript  of 
garb  and  blank  of  visage  as  to  be 
of    indistinguishable    sex.    Here    are 
specimens  of  all  races,  of  all  ages; 
some  have  faces  flushed,  some  pale; 
others  are  yellow  or  sea-green,  but 
whatever    the    color    of    complexion 
they  look  curiously  alike.  For  each  is 
thinking  about  the  same  thing,  name- 
ly  himself.   Each   has   his   thoughts 
turned   inward,   for  like  yogis   in  a 
trance    their    attention    is    focussed 
upon  the  vital  nexus.  It  is  an  individ- 
ualized affliction.  No  one  can  feel  for 
another.    Words    of    condolence    are 
perfunctorily    spoken    and    received 
with  coldness.  Every  one  in  the  crowd 
is  lonely  and  they  have  naught   in 
common   save  their  common  enemy, 
the  sea.  Toward  it  all  eyes  are  turned 
and  as  a  charmed  bird   gazes  with 
horrid  fascination  upon  a  serpent  so 
they  watch  hour  after  hour  the  slimy, 
slithering  shape  that  slips  along  be- 
tween the  deck  and  rail.  Even  those 
whose  eyes  are  closed  cannot  shut  out 
the  sight  of  the  thing.   Some  faces 
wear  an  expression  of  mere  ennui ; 
others  of  utter  disgust;  a  few  of  cold 
defiance  and  disdain ;  and  yet  others 
look  like  Germans  reciting  mentally 
Lissauer's    "Song   of    Hate    Against 
England." 

WHY  this  consensus  of  aversion 
and  dislike,  this  instinctive  hu- 
man fear  and  dread  of  watery  waste? 
Why  is  it  put  among  the  promises  of 
the  Apocalypse  that  when  heaven 
shall  reign  upon  the  earth  "There 
shall  he  no  more  sea"?  The  sea  is 
beautiful.  There  is  no  color  more 
cheerful  than  this  bright  blue 
trimmed  with  lace-like  foam.  It  is 
not  colored  blue  like  a  |)aiiite(l  board. 
It  is  color  it.self,  sending  forth 
its  rays  a.s  tho  there  were  a  blue  sun 
in  its  depths.  These  sharp-crested 
waves  and  rounded  valleys  look  like 
a  land.scape  an  seen  from  some  high 
I)eak  which  one  might  think  well 
worth  a  hard  day's  climb  to  gaze 
upon. 

Hut  theHe  mountain.^  are  in  mo- 
tion. Th«T<'iri  \\*'H  th»'  Me<-ret  of  th»'ir 
horror  lor  human  lifings. 

Not  that  all  motion  is  ntu-eHMurily 
If.  1 


Whoi  Dr.  Slosson,  the  Literary 
Editor  of  The  Independent,  board- 
ed the  good  ship  "Guiana"  for  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  little-known 
islands  that  are  strung  betioeen 
Porto  Rico  and  the  mainland  of 
South  America,  we  promised  read- 
ers that  they  might  expect  several 
articles  dealing  with  "The  Fringe 
of  the  Continent."  This  first  mes- 
sage from  mid-ocean  deals  rather 
ivith  the  fringe  of  chaos,  but  we 
publish  it  nevertheless  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  ivho  are  tossing  un- 
easily on  aqueous  or  intellectual 
billoivs. — The  Editor. 


repugnant.  Quite  the  contrary.  We 
delight  in  movement  and  the  watch- 
ing of  movement.  The  fascination  of 
the  dance,  of  automobiling,  of  bicy- 
cling, of  those  Coney  Island  con- 
trivances which  turn,  twist,  toss  and 
tip  us  about  in  boats  and  baskets, 
lies  in  the  same  titillation  of  the 
semi-circular  canals  as  we  experience 
on  shipboard.  And  watching  the 
waves  is  much  like  watching  a  fire. 
The  flames,  like  the  waves,  rise  and 
fall,  appearing  out  of  nothing,  taking 
varied  forms  and  vanishing  again, 
and  in  this  rhythmic  monotony  lies 
the  fascination  of  both.  But  the  fas- 
cination changes  to  disgust  when  we 
both  perceive  and  partake  of  such 
movement  too  long.  For  then  there 
is  no  point  of  stability  anywhere  and 
the    soul    of    man    craves    fixedness. 

OVER  this  wilderness  of  water  it 
floats  like  the  dove  cast  forth  out 
of  Noah's  ark  and  finds  no  resting 
place.  The  ocean  is  the  last  rem- 
nant of  a  chaos  once  universal,  the 
fluidity  of  the  prime.  The  first 
step  in  creation  was  the  setting  of 
a  firmament.  But  four-fifths  of  the 
earth's  surface  yet  remains  inchoate. 
This  great  green  Midgard  ser- 
pent still  encircles  the  globe  and 
holds  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  This 
can  no  man  tame.  "His  control 
stops  with  the  shore."  Over  this  wild, 
restless,  heaving  waste  of  water  we 
are  powerle.ss.  Other  fluids  we  can 
nuuuige,  we  can  use  if  we  cannot 
tame.  The  rivers  run  our  mills;  the 
wiruls,  tho  wanton  as  the  waves,  can 
yet  he  hanifssftl.  Mut  the  (K-eaii,  big. 
baflling,  enigmatical,  unmaruigeable. 
mysterious,  renuiins  a  perpetual  re- 
proach to  us.  a  reminder  ot'  our  im- 
pott'ticy.  Man  tnay  overpas.s  it.  but 
he  cannot  understami  it.  lU  wustetl 
.•ntMv.rv.  its  futile  laborinif.  is  a  dn 
tii'ii  lo  his  stMisf  of  wrtlciencv  unit 
economy.  Man  a.s  thr  mont  highly  or- 


ganized of  all  beings,  resents  its  in- 
organity.  His  duty  is  to  regulate,  to 
create,  to  establish,  to  integrate.  The 
sea,  which  strives  to  reduce  all  hights 
to  one  level  and  to  dissolve  all  things 
in  one  universal  fluidity,  is  his  eter- 
nal enemy,  the  Fiend  incasuate,  sec- 
ond only  in  malignity  to  him  whose 
element  is  fire  and  who  would  re- 
solve all  things  into  their  primordial 
nebulae. 

Man  inherited  a  creation  incom- 
plete. His  task  it  is  to  carry  on  the 
cosmic  process.  But  for  that  he  needs 
a  stable  standing  place.  When  Archi- 
medes said,  "Give  me  a  fulcrum  and 
I  will  move  the  world,"  it  was  not  a 
boast  of  power  as  has  generally  been 
assumed.  It  was  a  cry  of  despair  at 
impotency.  For  fulcrum  there  is  none 
in  this  universe  of  never-ending  mo- 
tion, neither  in  the  heaven  above 
nor  the  earth  beneath  nor  in  the 
waters  underneath  the  earth.  "All 
things  flow!"  cried  Heraclitus,  and 
he  was  known  as  the  Weeping  Phil- 
osopher. If  our  modern  philosophers 
weep  less  than  he  it  is  not  because 
they  have  been  any  more  successful 
than  he  in  discovering  the  Abso- 
lute, the  Infallible,  the  Permanent  in 
this  world  of  relativity,  error  and 
change. 

We  turn  our  eyes  from  the  whirl- 
ing sea  and  seek  relief  by  fixing  them 
upon  the  wooden  deck,  but  to  our 
confusion  we  see  that  eddy  also  in 
the  opposite  direction.  You  call  this 
an  optical  illusion?  So  it  may  be.  but 
still  it  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
customary  optical  illusion  of  immo- 
bility. From  this  stream  of  water 
that  goes  rushing  by  the  ship  catch 
and  hold  a  drop.  Put  on  a  glass  slide 
under  a  microscope,  the  drop  of  water 
seems  as  simple,  clear  and  still  as 
the  crystal  beneath  it.  But  scrape 
into  it  some  particles  of  carbon,  a 
bit  of  India  ink,  and  look  again  thru 
the  lens.  At  once  we  see  that  what 
we  mistook  for  immobility  is  in- 
tensest  activity.  The  inky  atoms 
dance  about  like  a  swarm  of  midges, 
hutfeteil  hither  aiul  thither  by  the  in- 
visible moltvules.  We  gaze  down  into 
blackened  vortices,  into  maelstn.»ms. 
cyclones  aiut  hurricanes  in  miniature. 
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trlt'lty,  lioutiil  tn  nil  uiiilliMovitrnlilti 
fniitrul  tun  of  iHirtilivity.  mikI  rvrn 
fitr|uiNrlti  Im  III  vllinitloii,  iiinvtiiK 
Willi  till*  H|itu«i|  nf  ll|(hl.  A  Nnwtiill 
could  ruHolvi*  tlit«  iiioviMiiKiitN  of  nil 
(h«<  lit'tiviMilv  iMMJii'H  Into  u  fnnniitu 
tliut  u  t'liilil  Kill  Irani,  and  !)>  It  (-an 
i>ii  luld  dnwn  till*  patliH  thnt  tht^y 
inUMt  follow  for  a  tlioiiMand  yrurt  to 
roniiv  Hut  iu'Vit  will  tlii<ii>  lti<  a  Now- 
toii  who  oati  foniuilal«<  th«*  niov«* 
nxtntM  which  k>*  on  within  n  Nintflo 
atom  during'  a  .simmuhI  of  tlmiv  Not 
nil  tlii<  iimthcniaticianri  mIiu-i'  thi* 
wtu-hl  Iti'jran.  romliinintr  thi«ir  ofTortn 
and  lalioriiiK  iiiRht  and  day.  could  cal- 
culate tli(<  ('phiMiicris  of  tlio  atom  and 
presenile  the  orliits  of  the  thoii- 
MniidM.  tens  of  thousands  or  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  planets  which,  tho 
llyiiiK  swift  as  the  sun's  ray  thru 
Hpace,  are  yet  held  within  the  invisi- 
ble line  of  the  atom'.s  circumference. 
We  seek  in  vain  for  rest  in  the  in- 
ftnitely  little  as  in  the  inlinitely  vast. 
The  microscope  and  the  tele.scopo, 
whichever  way  we  turn  them,  only 
serve  t«)  reveal  to  us  more  and  meas- 
ureless and  unimaKinahle  motion. 
The  history  of  philosophy,  of  science, 
is  the  riH'ord  (»f  the  search  of  the 
siuil   for  stability. 

IN  despair  man  turns  to  himself 
and  seeks  to  di.scovor  in  his  own 
soul  that  tixity  and  permanence 
which  he  has  failed  to  find  in  the  ex- 
ternal world.  This  seems  ju-omisinjir. 
for  a  simple  line  of  logic  leads  in  the 
desired  direction. 

All  motion  is  relative.  Space  is 
everywhere  the  same.  We  cannot 
stick  a  surveyor's  pin  into  it  at  a  cer- 
tain point.  We  cannot  blaze  our  way 
thru  it  as  we  do  thru  a  forest.  Only 
objects  move  and  their  movement 
consists  in  chanpe  of  their  position 
in  relation  to  one  another.  Does  the 
ship  slide  thru  the  water  or  does  the 
water  rush  by  it?  The  question  con- 
sidered closely  is  meaningless.  What 
we  see  is  that  a  speck  of  foam  on  the 
wave  and  a  particular  post  on  the 
ship's  rail  are  a  minute  later  no 
longer  in  line.  This  is  "the  imme- 
diate data  of  consciousness"  as  Berg- 
son  calls  it.  We  may  interpret  it  as 
best  suits  our  convenience.  When  we 
stand  on  the  dock  and  look  up  at  the 
vast  expanse  of  an  ocean  liner  just 
pulling  out  we  are  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  believe  that  it  is  the  dock 
and  not  the  ship  which  is  in  motion 
because  the  ship  is  the  biggest  thing 
in  sight  and  so  is  naturally  assumed 
as  the  stationary  object.  We  call  this 
an  "illusion."  but  it  is  merely  an  4'n- 
customary  point  of  view.  If  the  ship 
is  eastward  bound  the  "illusion"  is 
indeed  more  true  than  the  other  view 
because  with  reference  to  the  stars — 
assumed  for  convenience  to  be  "fixed" 
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ratON  of  NpiMil  whOM>  Num  (Hpinlfi  the 
speed  <»f  I  Of  all  thewe  fH|ually 
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simpleMt  and  '  .ly  the  mont  con- 

venient,  NO   wc   riffhtly   call   it   "the 
right"  one.   It    \n  m  matter  of     ' 
but     not    a     matter    of     indil!<  : 
which  iviint  of  view  in  taken. 

We  see  then  that  the  (juarrel 
tween  (lalileu  ;ind  the  I'ojie  was  ii--i 
a  "conllitt  Ixtween  religion  and  sci- 
ence," but  merely  a  clash  of  antagon- 
istic intolerances,  (talileo  demandfMl 
the  right  of  the  astronomer  to  his 
new  point  of  view.  The  Pope  rofu.Hed 
to  allow  any  but  the  traditional  or 
common-sense  point  of  view.  The  In- 
tpiisition  belli  that  the  Pope  alone 
was  right  and  Galileo  wa.s  forced  to 
recant.  Later  the  world  reversed  the 
verdict  and.  tinding  that  (lalieo  was 
right,  arrived  unwarrantably  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Pope  was  wrong. 
In  our  more  liberal  days  both  views 
are  tolerated,  for  both  are  useful  on 
their  lawful  (K'casions.  The  a.strono- 
mer  would  tind  it  highly  inconven- 
ient, tho  by  no  means  impossible,  to 
calculate  the  movements  of  the  plan- 
ets on  the  assumption  that  they  as 
well  as  the  sun  revolved  around  a 
stationary  ;iiid  motionless  earth.  But 
catch  the  astronomer  in  mufti  and 
you  will  hear  him  talk  about  the 
rising  and  sotting  of  the  sun  like  any 
of  us  ordinary  people.  It  would  be 
extremely  awkward  for  him  to  carr>- 
his  book  language  into  ordinan-  life. 
Except  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
we  want  to  figure  out  the  orbit  of  a 
comet  we  will  insist  upon  keeping 
the  earth  in  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse. "Whore  Macgregor  sits,  there 
is  the  head  of  the  table." 

SO  much  is  clear  and  easy.  Now  for 
the  application  of  it  all  to  our 
present  predicament.  Since  all  motion 
is  relative  and  any  point  can  be  taken 
as  tixed.  let  us  assume  that  we  are 
at  rest.  Draw  a  straight  line  thru 
the  brain,  connecting  the  semi-cir- 
cular canals.  Bisect  it  at  the  point  P. 
Postulate  r  as  stationary.  Now  do 
we  feel  more  comfortable?  Alas,  no. 
What  use  is  it  to  convince  the  brain 
if  the  viscera  remain  unconverted? 
The  Bible  is  right  in  placing  the  seat 
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H.WK  we  not  felt  before  and  on 
trrra  fimia  this  ■/  aenaa- 

tion,  this  feeling  of  k  "  ■  *  ^*?  Yea, 
we  remember.  It  wa-s  when  we  en- 
tered the  lobby  of  a  theater  with 
a  party  of  gue.'*t.s  and  found  that 
we  had  left  the  tickets  in  our 
other  clothes.  It  was  when  we 
thoughtlessly  praised  the  Kaiser  in 
a  group  of  English  people.  It  was 
when  in  our  dream  we  di.HCovered 
that  we  were  walking  down  the 
street  with  some  indispensable  arti- 
cle of  apparel  missing.  It  wa.s  when 
we  thought  that  the  stairca.se  had  one 
more  step — and  it  hadn't ;  when  we 
got  .scared  in  the  dark:  when  we 
missed  our  way  and  our  pocketbook 
in  a  foreign  city;  when  we  lost  our 
equilibrium  in  crossing  a  plank 
bridge;  when  we  felt  ourselves  in 
danger  of  losing  our  money,  our  job. 
our  friends,  our  reputation,  our  cour- 
age. In  short,  it  is  the  physical  i*en- 
sation  of  fear.  Any  blow  to  our  self- 
esteem  is  a  hit  below  the  belt,  a  form 
of  attack  debarred  by  the  code  of 
politeness  as  it  is  by  the  Marquis  of 
Queensberry  rules. 

Against  a  mental  malady  like  this 
even  chloretone  is  powerless.  To  min- 
ister to  a  mind  diseased  other  rem- 
edies are  necessary.  But  seasickness 
is  not  incurable.  Somehow  one  does 
get  over  it  in  time.  He  recovers  his 
equilibrium.  He  assumes  once  more 
his  rightful  position  as  the  one  fixed 
point  in  the  center  of  a  world  of 
change.  Then  he  can  look  with  indif- 
ference on  the  tumult  of  the  waves 
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and  feel  without  a  quaver  the  writh- 
ing of  the  ship  beneath  his  feet.  He 
can  afford  to  let  all  things  go,  for  he 
has  found  himself.  He  is  captain  of 
his  soul. 

The  philosophy  of  seasickness  also 
serves  as  a  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  intellectual  history  of  man- 
kind. When  we  look  back  to  the  six- 
teenth century  it  seems  to  us  as  tho 
the  people  were  crazy.  Why  should  a 
harmless  necessary  theory  like  that 
of  Copernicus  have  aroused  such 
fear  and  hatred?  Why  should  those 
who  held  it  have  been  persecuted, 
ostracized,  imprisoned,  tortured, 
burned  at  the  stake? 

It  was  because  the  new  theory  dis- 
placed the  world  from  its  centric  po- 
sition, and  so  scared  people.  The 
odium  theologicum  was  mostly  mere 
seasickness.  The  earth  used  to  be  a 
rock;    it   became  a   boat.   What  was 


man  if  his  world  was  but  one  of  the 
minor  planets?  As  Chesterton  puts 
it: 

The  dear  sun  dwarfed  of  dreadful  suns 
Like  fiercer  flowers  on  stalk; 
Earth  lost  and  little  like  a  pea 
In   Heaven's  towering:  forestry. 

Once  again  the  world  got  seasick 
and  for  a  similar  reason.  That  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury when  Darwin  delivered  a  knock- 
out blow  as  disconcerting  as  had  been 
that  of  Copernicus.  Man,  from  being 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  creation,  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  link  between  the 
ape  and  superman.  As  the  Coperni- 
can  theory  dislodged  man  from  his 
dominant  position  in  space,  so  the 
Darwinian  displaced  him  from  his 
dominant  position  in  time.  But  the 
world  got  over  this  attack  in  time 
and  may  therefore  be  confident  of 
withstanding  any   similar  shocks   in 


the  future.  This  is  lucky,  for  the  ship 
of  human  progress  is  going  on  and 
we  must  go  with  it.  We  cannot  get 
out  and  walk,  nor  can  we  go  back  and 
stand  as  before  upon  the  dry  land  of 
dogma.  We  must  find  a  way  of  main- 
taining our  equilibrium  even  when 
all  around  us  is  in  motion  and  seem- 
ing disorder.  And  we  can  do  it.  The 
Copernican  is  no  more  dizzy  than  the 
Ptolemist.  The  Evolutionist  is  no 
less  conceited — to  say  the  least — than 
the  Anti-Evolutionist.  The  sun  does 
truly  rise  and  set  and  serve  as  a 
lamp — to  the  earth.  Man  is  truly  the 
measure  of  all  things — for  man.  Pes- 
simists and  cynics,  all  the  host  of  the 
terrified  and  intolerant,  are  simply 
people  afloat  on  a  metaphysical  flux 
and  too  much  upset  by  it  to  be  ra- 
tional. The  optimists,  the  pragmat- 
ists  and  all  sensible  people  are  those 
who  have  got  their  sea-legs. 
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ASIIOUT  itiul  viir\   »i..L  Zulu. 
Ill       thll       t  ll|l|t(Ml        I  >       of 

oiir  iMit  H|ioaklii|r  hiN  iniitltpr 
tonvruo,  IwdI  mumU*  till  <*ani<  *  '  t  for 
AfrU'u;   «inl   lii"   wonln   "■  i   lh« 

nutrv  hiH'uuNt*  iimny  of  tho  nix  hun- 
<lr»«l  iiiiil  Hftv  tliiiM'  Miiiili<iit*i  lMt«'n- 
iiitf  to  liiiii  kii<<\\  thill  III'  wiiH  ri'tiini- 
inv  frnin  hiH  Aiii«<ru'<iii  tn|U'Ki«  cotirNi* 
til  u  lu'Htlu'ii  h<»nn'.  wIhmo  hJH  ChriH- 
tiuiiity  wiiiild  III'  opiiiisiMl.  Th«»  little 
N|HH«rl)  caiist'tl  till'  I'liuii'Miaii  to  roni- 
nuMit.  "Tlmt  if*  th«<  tall  from  .Mac««- 
lioiiia." 

"I  am  from  Mar«<tlonia."  iiuirtlv 
rcmai'kiHi  a  nouii^  I.t'vaiitiin'  ilown 
in  front.  Thon  in  a  fow  wonh  h««  laid 
thr  |)li»rlit  of  his  harassi'tl  people 
upon  the  heart.H  of  his  hearers,  (^iiu-k 
to  .HtMiMO  the  dramatic,  this  ^'atherin/ 
of  Mississippi  N'alley  rollejre  men  at 
l^ike  (Jeiiev!!  hroke  into  apphmse. 
They  were  hearitij;  in  realit\  wlmt 
came  to  I'aul  in  a  vision. 

The  (H'casion  was  one  of  tlinlls. 
For  it  was  the  closing'  week-tiiK'ht 
session  of  the  Lake  (leneva  Students' 
Conference,  and  the  students  them- 
selves had  the  lloor,  to  >rive  their  own 
impressions  of  this  Conference  which 
they  had  been  attending  for  a  week, 
and   to  express   their  life   purposes. 

All  the  expressions  were  brief 
nivessarily.  for  nearly  two  hundreii 
men  spoke  within  an  hour  and  (ive 
minutes  —  and  some  were  colltuiuial 
and  unexpected  to  a  dejrree.  A  Chi- 
nese convulsed  the  crowd  by  his  tes- 
timony that  he  had  found  the  stu- 
dents' religion  to  be  "not  all  hot  air." 
An  American  was  >rreeteil  with  a 
roar  when  he  said  that  his  spiritual 
life  had  been  "majrnanimously  reju- 
venated." One  youth,  evidently  a 
football  captain,  said  that  hitherto 
he  had  merely  had  his  mother's  re- 
ligion, which  was  so  much  a  habit 
that  one  ni>rht  when  he  knelt  mechan- 
ically to  say  his  prayers  he  found 
himself  sfivinjr  football  signals  in- 
stead ! 

Interesting  as  were  these  little 
peeps  into  the  American  student 
mind,  it  was  the  foreign  delegate.^ 
who  dominated  the  occasion.  The 
meeting,  like  the  Conference,  was  a 
laboratory  of  cosmopolitanism,  an 
experiment  in  international  brother- 
hcKid.  More  than  a  hundred  students 
of  darker  hue  than  the  home-grown 
pi-oduct  had  mingled  in  the  life  of 
the  Conference  for  a  week.  At  this 
Saturday  night  "experience  meet- 
ing" they  came  to  the  fore  with 
striking  testimonies,  which  were  t^  p- 
ified  by  the  speech  of  one  Chinese, 
which  I  report  verbatim  and  entire: 
"Above  all  nations  is  humanity. 
Thank  you  for  teaching  that  to  me." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  hour  a  stu- 
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my  life  work."  Another  »>oy  put  tho 

.Miime    idea    It! 
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certainly  have  got  my  jriuit." 

What  it  meanii  to  thi'  iiuMe  of  in- 
ternatifinali  til  and  of  world  pence 
to  have  su(  li  a  visualization  of  hu- 
man brotherhood  enter  into  the  liven 
of  humlreds  and  thousands  of  cf)llege 
men  gtn's  without  saying.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  Lake  Geneva  Conference 
was  duplicateil  at  Northfield.  Ma.Hsa- 
chusetts,  and  Kagle's  .Mere.  Tennsyl- 
vaiiia,  and  K.>>ti's  I'ark.  Colorado,  and 
HIack  Mountain,  North  Carolina,  and 
other  of  these  student  conferences 
which  the  Vounjr  Men's  Christian 
AsscK'iation  conducts  every  summer. 

Possibly  the.se  .student  conferences 
may  be  dul)l>ed  the  revised  version  of 
the  primitive  American  camp  meet- 
ing. The  likeness  consists  in  the  es- 
sentially religious  purpose  of  the 
gatherings;  their  situation  under  the 
trees,  with  the  men  living  in  tents; 
and  the  daily  program  of  meetings. 
In  place  of  the  ecstatic  shoutings  of 
the  old-fashioned  camp  meeting  we 
have  college  yells  and  songs — the 
dining-room  especially  being  a  bed- 
lam of  rival  yells. 

No  camj)  meeting  ever  had  a  re- 
gime like  this.  Military  regularity 
governed  the  camp.  Everybody  was 
up  at  six.  with  breakfast  at  G:45 
(thus  providing  time  for  the  "Morn- 
ing Watch."  to  which  most  of  these 
students  are  committed),  and  then 
followed  a  succession  of  classes  and 
meetings,  treading  on  the  heels  of 
one  another  until  noon.  A  uniform 
Bible  study  in  "The  Kingdom  of 
God"  was  pursued  by  half  a  hundred 
groups  of  about  sixteen  men  each, 
led  by  ministers  and  trained  workers 
who  attended  the  Conference  for  this 
work  and  for  personal  interviews. 

Somehow,  one  was  reminded  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  of  the  youth  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  its  philosophers,  by 
the  spectacle  of  these  interviews  in 
process.  All  the  afternoon  a  visitor 
might  see  unwearied  teachers — men 
who  at  home  are  bishops,  secretaries. 
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There   is    no   lietter   or.  i    or 

more  statesmanlike   Chri.-: .vork 

l)eing  done  in  America  today  than 
this  which  is  conducted  in  the  col- 
leges. The  students  then-  '•  ■  ^c 
being  set  to  work  for  th- 
"Dad"  Elliott  reported  at  Lake  Ge- 
neva that  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
last  year  there  were  139  "gospel 
teams"  in  sixty  colleges.  These 
"teams"  aggregated  587  men,  who 
went  on  deputation  to  '""^  *    vns  and 

held    1075    separate    •     /s.    The 

character  of  their  ser\'ice.  aside  from 
the  platform,  appears  in  the  report 
that  they  made  more  than  four  thou- 
sand calls  upon  men,  and  held  more 
than  three  thousand  inter\iews  on 
personal  religion,  and  reported  con- 
versions to  the  number  of  more  than 
two  thousand. 

Sanity  and  wholesomeness  mark 
the  college  man's  religion.  At  Lake 
Geneva  the  students  made  more  noi.<e 
at  their  afternoon  athletics — and  in 
the  dining-room — than  at  any  of  the 
religious  meetings.  Quick  to  laugh 
and  cheer,  they  are  not  the  less  pious 
for  being  lovers  of  out-of-door  sjxirts 
and  wholesome  good  times.  They 
have  religion  without  religiosity,  pa- 
triotism without  jingoism,  and  ideal- 
ism so  genuine  that  they  are  a  tonic 
of  optimism  for  the  nation. 

Swarthmore,    Pennsylvania 
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A  Girl  Champion 

Miss  Marion  Carterett,  champion 
woman  "broncho  buster"  of  Nevada, 
who  won  her  spurs  in  competition  with 
cowgfirls  from  all  over  the  West  in  the 
bucking  contests  at  Elko  last  year,  has 
just  emerpred  victor  in  another  com- 
petition, having  been  appointed  post- 
mistress of  Deeth,  over  a  number  of 
men  candidates  for  the  position. 

Miss  Cartei-ett  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  woman  in  the  country 
who  has  succeeded  in  riding  some  of 
the  vicious  "outlaw"  horses,  which  have 
proved  the  undoing  of  many  an  expert 
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POSTMISTRESS-  EXPKRT    KOKSEWOMAN 

man  rider.  During  her  years  of  com- 
petition Miss  Carterett  has  suffered  a 
number  of  broken  bones,  caused  by  her 
horse  falling  backward  on  her — a  fa- 
vorite trick  of  the  bucking  broncho. 

In  addition  to  her  skill  on  horseback 
Miss  Carterett  is  an  expert  with  the 
reins,  and  at  one  time  for  several 
months  regularly  drove  a  team  of  eight 
horses  on  one  of  the  local  mountain 
stage-coach  lines.  She  has  also  accom- 
plished the  more  difficult  feat  of  driv- 
ing a  "line  team"  with  fourteen  horses 
in  it.  A  line  team  is  a  number  of  horses 
driven  with  just  one  line,  which  is  fas- 
tened to  the  outside  ring  on  the  leader's 
bit,  the  horse  being  trained  so  that  if 
the  line  is  pulled  he  turns  one  way,  and 
if  it  is  jerked  he  turns  the  other.  The 
driver  rides  a  wheel  horse  and  controls 
the  other  animals  by  voice. 


Just  what  immediate  effect  an  im- 
pulse has  on  the  nerve  fibers  has  for 
many  years  been  a  much  discussed  prob- 
lem. Since  there  had  never  been  found 
any  structural  change,  or  heat  produc- 
tion, or  consumption  of  material  occur- 
ring in  the  nerve  tissue,  it  seemed  as 
tho  the  change  was  entirely  of  an  elec- 
trical nature. 

To  a  Japanese  physiologist.  Dr.  Shiro 
Tashiro,  who  is  working  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  is  due  the  honor  of 
having  discovered  that,  besides  the 
electrical  change,  there  is  also  a  chem- 
ical change  when  the  nerve  fiber  is 
stimulated.  That  this  was  not  detected 
in  previous  investigations  on  nerve 
physiology  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
right  kind  of  apparatus  had  never  been 
constructed.  It  is  only  recently  that  an 
instrument  has  been  devised  which 
measures  carbon  dioxide  in  such  small 
amounts  as  one  ten-millionth  gram. 
Such  minute  quantities  of  this  gas 
would  seem  to  be  insignificant  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  nerve  fiber 
itself  is  verj'  small. 

Dr.  Tashiro  believes  that  in  order  for 
a  nerve  to  conduct  an  impulse  certain 
unstable  chemical  substances  must  be 
present  which  place  the  nerve  in  readi- 
ness to  respond  to  a  stimulus  and  the 
results  of  his  experiments  bear  out  this 
theory.  By  means  of  the  sensitive  ap- 
paratus which  he  used  he  was  able  to 
discover  that  chemical  changes  do  take 
place  in  nerve  fibers.  When  stimulated, 
the  nerves  increase  their  production  of 
carbon  dioxide,  the  amount  produced 
depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  im- 
pulse and  the  distance  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  fiber  from  the  place  where 
the  impulse  is  first  received.  He  also 
found  that  those  nerves  which  are 
known  to  be  the  most  sensitive  are  the 
ones  which  produce  the  largest  amounts 
of  carbon  dioxide  when  not  at  work. 


How  Our  Nerves  Work 
We  see,  we  hear,  we  smeH,  we  feel, 
and  we  tante.  Each  time  one  of  the.se 
procesMes  occurs  few  of  us  realize  what 
an  elulxtrute  mechuniHm  is  at  work.  The 
general  inipresHion  Im  that  u  nerve  ini- 
puUe  truveJM  along  a  nerve  fiber  very 
much  UH  the  voice  truvelii  over  the  tele- 
phone without  proiliiciiig  any  upprt^ 
('iul)li)  chuMge  in  tfit?  appurututt  itxelf 
over  whiih  the  iinpiilMti  truvulH. 
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The  World's  Railroads 
According    to    the    Clerman    Govern- 
ment's   annual    compilation   of    railway 
statistics   of   the   world    for   1914,   just 
published,    the    total    mileage    of    the 
world    is    690,133.    Of   this   the   govern- 
ments   own    thirty-three    per   cent    and 
private  companies  sixty-seven  per  cent. 
Outside   of   North   and    South    Amer- 
ica, government  ownership  largely  pre- 
vails.   (Jreat    Britain,    Portugal.    CJreece 
and    Turkey    are 
the    only    nations 
in     Europe     that 
have     no     state 
railways.      In 
North   and   South 
America,    on    the 
contrary,      o  i\  I  y 
liH,U;(;t    inileH    are 
owned  hy  the  gov- 
erninent.s    out    of 
H  total  mileage  of 

;ir.tt.:u7. 

Of  the  nevvnty- 
ftv«    nations    and 


colonies  for  which  statistics  are  given, 
forty-two  have  more  private  than  gov- 
ernment mileage  and  thirty-three  have 
more  government  mileage. 

The  total  railway  capitalization  of 
the  world  is  $56,350,804,230,  of  which 
the  United  States  has  $15,330,131,446. 
Of  the  total  mileage  of  the  world,  over 
thirty-seven  per  cent  is  in  the  United 
States. 


A  Burning  Shame 

Over  $9,500,000  went  up  in  smoke 
last  year  from  forest  fires  alone.  And 
more  than  half  these  fires,  so  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  estimates,  were 
due  to  easily  preventable  causes,  such 
as  campers'  carelessness,  railroad  loco- 
motives, brush  burning,  incendiaries, 
and  sawmills.  It  is  a  matter  for  grave 
concern  that  such  needless  waste  of  the 
nation's  resources  can  continue  from 
year  to  year.  The  six  million  acres 
which  were  burned  over  in  1914  might 
have  furnished  much  of  the  needed  food 
and  clothing  during  the  past  winter  of 
hard  times.  No  country,  however  pros- 
perous, has  money  to  burn. 


The  Largest  Bascule   Bridge 

To  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  be- 
longrs  the  honor  of  operating  its  trains 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  over 
the  longest  bascule  bridge  in  the  world, 
which  crosses  the  United  States  ship 
canal  at  that  point.  The  bridge  is  356 
feet  long  between  the  centers  of  the 
piers,  and  has  two  folding  leaves,  which 
open  so  as  to  permit  vessels  to  pass 
thru  and  close  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  one  rigid  span  from  pier  to  pier. 

Each  leaf  is  composed  of  two  riveted 
trusses  168  feet  long  and  fifty-five  feet 
deep,  spaced  twenty  feet  apart,  and 
counterbalanced  by  heavy  overhead 
masses  of  concrete,  suspended  from 
counterweight  trusses.  Each  leaf  with 
its  machinery  is  carried  on  a  lower,  the 
trunnion  being  at  the  t)ase  of  the  fram- 
ing which  carries  the  bearing  for  the 
counterweight  and  the  accompanying 
mechanism. 

Allowatice  for  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion in  the  superstructure.  426  feet 
long  over  all,  including  the  towers,  is 
maiie  by  placing  one  tower  with  its  leaf 
and  counterweights  on   rollent.   luakin^ 
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For  a  Uniform  Hnrrcl 

Tho  lunt  <'oiit;r<'itN,  tii  ilii  wlmioin, 
rniioti*<l  ii  luw  "to  (\x  th«<  ittniKinnI  bur 
rwl  for  fruit.  v«'»r'"tMl'l«'H  uiui  othrr  «lry 
commotiitioN."  TtiiN  noumtN  Hitnplc  nn<l 
nviiiiibU'.  Ilvit  liko  iiioNt  thiiitp*  in  life  it 
in  not  mi  Niniplr  un«l  arnHibIc  m»  i*. 
notintlH. 

Tho  intent  t>f  tho  law  i«  evidently  t  > 
nmkt'  all  bnrn<ls  thr  muiih'  »iri».  tho 
ourii>iir«ly  t'uoujrh  tlu>  laijn"  rraiiborry 
Iturrt*!  in  oxcoptod  fn)m  itx  proviiiion<«. 
A  Ntandanl  barn'l,  tht«roft>ro,  |j*  or- 
duinod  and  it  i.H  to  contain  TOfiC*  cubi.' 
inrhos  of  Hpaciv  This  in  nil  rijfht  when 
applos,  poars,  potatoes,  onionn  or  other 
fruits  or  ve^retabies  are  to  Ik*  useil.  Hut 
when  nil  "dry  oonunodities"  are  to  be 
comprest  into  barrels  of  TOftt?  cubic 
inches  the  frainer  of  the  law  evidently 
forjrv)t  that  from  time  immemorial, 
Hour,  sujrar,  lime,  cement,  etc..  have 
u»«i  special  lar>re-si7.ed  barn^ls,  and 
any  violent  chancre  may  wi>rk  muih 
hardship    to    these    industries. 

Fortunately  the  law  di>es  not  Ro  into 
efTtvt  until  .luly.  \9\C\  so  that  there  is 
time  either  for  the  manufacturers  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  law  or 
else  jrt't  the  next  (\in^rress  to  revise 
and  accommodate  the  law  to  them. 


A    Museum   That    Goes   to    School 

Hid  you  ever  watch  a  crowd  of  school- 
children beinjr  shepherded  by  a  harassed 
teacher  thru  an  exposition  or  museum? 
Or  did  you,  a  too-much  shepherdod 
schoolchild,  ever  tramp  wearily  from 
case  to  case  while  information  about 
the  thinprs  that  interested  you  least  was 
showered  on  you? 

If  you  did.  you  will  understand  why 
Dr.  Frederick"  J.  V.  SkitT.  director  of 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  Chicago,  sujrpested  the  plan  that  the 
museum,  thru  the  irenerosity  of  Mr.  N. 
W.  Harris,  has  now  put  into  operation. 
"The  fact  appears  to  be,"  said  Dr. 
Skitf.  "that  the  school  children,  being 
taken    from    their    routine,   and    trans- 
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what      the     mu- 
seum  has   to  oiFer.   Formerly   less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  ChicaRti's  286,000  pupils 
ever  visited  the  museum  even  for  "tem- 
peramental" benefits. 

The  exhil)its  are  not  merely  stufTed 
animals  and  chipped  rock.  They  display 
in  miniature  the  same  careful  tech- 
nique that  the  jrreat  museum  com- 
mands. Birds  and  beasts  are  shown  in 
a  bit  of  their  own  habitat,  manufac- 
tured products  are  logically  linked  up 
with  raw  materials,  and  economic  ex- 
hibits that  many  a  mu.seum  lacks  are 
attractively  put  together.  There  is  a 
clear,  simple  label  on  everything  that 
is  shown,  aiui  an  explanatory  card  be- 
side, so  that  during  the  two  weeks  that 
the  cases  remain  at  one  school  the  boys 
and  girls  can  do  plenty  of  intelligent 
looking  for  themselves. 

The  School  Board  of  Chicago  has  fur- 
nished racks  to  hold  the  cases,  each 
about  three  feet  long,  and  the  museum 
distributes  them  by  automobile.  An- 
other year  a  catalog  will  probably  be 
provided  so  that  principals  may  order 
the  particular  exhibits  which  are  in  de- 
mand to  illustrate  the  work  of  various 

classes.  The  Field 
Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  was 
inaugurated  at 
the  close  of  Chi- 
cago's World 
Fair  in  1893.  In 
1915  the  X.  W. 
Harris  Public 
School  Extension 
of  the  Field  Mu- 
seum of  Natural 
History-,  in  turn, 
shows  its  work  at 
the   San   Francis- 
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A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block 
"How    many    uses   Has   wood?"    is   • 

«|ue8tion  that  requires  a 
large  answer.  For  just  one  ;.  .-  ■_ 
wood  fiber — makes  at  least  a  score  of 
practical  articles  in  everyday  use.  Silk 
stockings,  dresses,  ties  and  rugs  have 
given  wood  fiber  great  commercial  im- 
portance. To  realize  that  your  tie  grew 
in  a  forest  may  be  a  bit  difficult  at 
first.  But  the  fact  remains  that  silk 
ties  and  railroad  ties  belong  litermlly 
to  the  same  family  tree- 

Heavy  "cloth"  sacks  for  packing  cof- 
fee and  onions  to  be  shipped  are  made 
from  wood.  too.  And  yam  and  twine 
and  pulleys  of  this  same  fiber  have 
given  a  "cord"  of  wood  a  double  mean- 
ing. 

The  use  of  wood  pulp  for  commercial 
purposes  has  greatly  increased  with- 
in the  last  four  years  and  its  field 
of  usefulness  is  continually  broaden- 
ing. It  holds  an  important  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  pasteboard  containers, 
and  a  sanitarj-  milk  bottle,  made 
of  pulp  and  paraffined,  is  coming  into 
prominence.  Suit-cases  of  wood-pulp 
combine  light  weight  with  durability, 
and  insulating  bodies  made  from  prest 
pulp  have  been  found  valuable  in  elec- 
trical work. 

Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  use  of 
wood  pulp,  however,  is  that  to  which  a 
Massachusetts  firm  has  recently  put  it. 
Lumber,  unusually  strong  and  heavy, 
has  been  manufactured  by  cementing 
the  layers  of  pulp  together.  We  may 
yet  make  forests  out  of  sawdust- 
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PEBBLES 

With  Ellison  ami  Wright  on  the  job, 
our  (iovcrnment  should  have  a  lot  of 
important  secrets  to  make  public  soon. — 
ACir    Vt>;A'   Evvnimi  Sun. 

"When  I  sing  I  get  tears  in  my  eves. 
What  can   I  do  for  thisV" 

"Stuff  cotton  in  your  ears." — Chivayo 
Tribune. 

Our  Office  Boy  (anxious  to  enlist,  but 
rejected* — All  right,  general  I  Only  if  the 
Kaiser  licks  yer.  don't  blame  me  I — Boston 

Tninscript. 

"For  Sale — In  Bangalore,  one  ft-H.  P. 
A.  C.  Sociable  Cycle  Oar,  in  good  order  till 
recently  driven  by  a  lady." — The  Madras 
Mail,  quoted  by  Punch. 

Two  solemn-looking  gentlemen  were  rid- 
ing together  in  a  railway  carriage.  One  gen- 
tleman said  to  the  other.  "Is  your  wife 
entertaining  this  summer?"  Whereupon  the 
second  gentleman  replied.  "Not  very." — 
Xcw   York   Times. 

"Look  here  I"  said  an  excited  man  to  a 
druggist.  "You  gave  me  morphine  for  qui- 
nine  this  morning  I" 

"Is  that  so?"  replied  the  druggist.  "Then 
you  owe  me  twenty-five  cents." — Christian 
Register. 

"My   wife   is   certainly    hard   to   please !" 
"She  must  have  changed  a  heap  since  she 

married  you?" 

"She    certainly    has ;    but    how    did    you 

know — er — think  you're  funny,  don't  you?" 

—  Houston   Post. 

Enthusiastic  Aviator  (after  long  expla- 
nation of  principle  and  workings  of  his 
biplane) — Now,  you  understanil  it,  don't 
you? 

Young  Lady — What  makes  it  stay  up? 
— \ew  York   Times. 

Caddie — I  got  that  ball  we  lost  this  morn- 
ing, sir — got  it  from  a  small  kill. 

(Jolfer — (Jood  I  I'll  hand  you  what  you 
gave  him   for  it. 

Caddie — No.  thanks:  I  gave  him  a  punch 
in  the  eye. — Boston   Transi-rifji. 

"What?"  exdaimeil  the  motorist,  who 
had  run  over  a  farmer's  toe.  "you  want 
five  hundred  dollars  for  a  crushetl  fiK>t? 
Nonsense!    I'm    no   millionaire." 

■  Perhaps  not,"  crieil  the  suffering  farm- 
er: "and  I'm  no  ceutipetle  either." — Ladies' 
tloine  Journal. 


"Aw,  aw."  said  Suobleigh — "it  must 
aw — very  unpleasant  for  you  Americans  to 
be — aw — governeil  by  pei»ple  whom  you — 
aw-   Wouldn't   awsk   to  dinner." 

"Oh.  I  don't  know."  said  the  Atuerumn 
girl  :  "no  more  so  than  for  you  to  b*'  gov- 
erned by  |>«Hiple  who  wouldn't  ask  you  r.i 
iliuner." — Ladies'    Home   JomrHul. 

"Ma!  Ma!"  t>a\\leil  Freddie  at*  the  usual 


morning  wash   was  goint: 
belong  to  uiy  face  or 

Ma   temporiiee<l.   "\\... 
ter?"   she  asked. 

"1    want   it  decided   i'"" 
tell  Mary  to  wash  mv 
wiishe.s  my  ears  t»«>." 
/III/. 
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At  the  fiiueriil  of  Baron  Lionel  IV 
Uothsi'liilil,  father  of  the  recvutlv  deceMiMsl 
Lord  ltoili-.child,  a  |MH>r  old  luau  wv|>l  louil- 
ly  and  bitterly. 

"Why  are  you  crying'*"  iut.|iiir«sl  «  fc\jf< 
stuiider.  "  You  are  no  lelulioiu  of  Kolki*- 
chil.l." 

Young  Lady  A"  *•"'  ■"••  »*>iM<  Wh^tt 
niakeM   it   Htuy    up         v  ^       > 

Friend      What?    Yoii'u'    not    g\>tim    b^rh 
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TIIK    LAND    MKYONI)    TIIIC    WAK 

I  '  <  III    W  «r   \\nn   ul    !■  '  I 

ti)<  «>f   |>rai'rt  to  lltoiit 

•lb«ll  of  VMiUvl  <|uulit.v,  niiit  not  n  low 
hnvtf  i-hiiNrn  to  fniiiio  tht«ir  thoiitfiitu  in 
(iimnntU'  foiiu.  .Irion*  thf  linttln,  Uy 
Hctiluh  Mario  iMx,  wliilo  not  no  Ntroiiif 
ly  Nixl  Kiiii'ly  Itniuilt'tl  un  tho  h'mln  of 
Alfroil  Noy«<i»,  \n  liftinl  hy  n  tourh  of 
(rviniiiu*  luystiiinm  nt>ov«'  ihv  U'vol  of 
Huoh  pluyM  ux  lliir  /i'm</>-n  Like  liuiipt 
munn'M  Hnnm-lf,  tho  druinu  tukcN  pliu-c 
withii\  two  worlds.  H  it'ul  worlil  of  nor- 
(ti<i  horror  uiui  a  lircuin  worltl  "ai-ro<«» 
tho  iHinlor"  «if  lifo.  Hut,  unlike  the  (Jor- 
iiuin  poet,  llculuh  IMx  tiooH  n«it  nutkc 
hor.Holf  (><|ually  at  homo  in  tho  hero  and 
in  the  horouftor.  The  doaoriptionH  of 
tho  plaoo  whoro  tho  warrior  soul  is  puri- 
liod  thru  sooin>r  for  tho  first  tinio  tho 
rt*ul  nuturo  of  his  lifo  work  and  of  tho 
land  of  warloss  ipiiot  for  which  this 
pur^ttoria)  proross  has  lUtod  hun,  are 
drawn  with  nol)ility  and  a  fine  re- 
straint. lUit  the  first  ai\d  tho  fourth 
scenes,  hiid  within  the  worltl  of  reality. 
are  disfigured  by  a  certain  amount  ,if 
that  mixture  of  sentimental  rhetoric 
and  needlessly  brutal  n>alism  which  is 
too  common  in  pacifist  drama. 

.■tcri>*i(     tkt     liordrr,     by      Houlnh      Murir     Dix. 
New   York :    Hrnry   Holt   &  Co.   80  c«nu. 

ORIGINS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

There  has  been  more  than  one 
creditable  attempt  to  discover  the  true 
causes  of  the  Great  War  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  otiicial  documents  is- 
sued by  the  Kuropean  jrovernments  to 
justify  their  respective  courses  of  ac- 
tion. Professor  Elleiy  C.  Stowell's  The 
Piploinacy  of  the  War  of  liUi  is  not 
only  the  best  of  these  undertakings 
but.  one  mijrht  almost  say.  it  is  the  best 
which  could  be  written  at  the  present 
time.  A  true  diplomatic  history  of  the 
war  cannot,  of  course,  be  written  for 
many  decades,  and  not  then  unless  the 
archives  of  Europe  are  freely  thrown 
open  to  students.  Everyone,  certainly 
includinir  Professor  Stowell.  feels  that 
in  spite  of  the  polychromatic  variety  of 
the  official  papers  now  given  to  the 
public  we  are  still  lai-srely  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  real  motives  which  determined 
the  diplomatic  maneuvers  of  last  July 
and  Augrust.  But  so  far  as  the  causes 
of  the  war  are  a  matter  of  record,  the 
record  is  here. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  a  brief  but  adequate  sketch  of 
the  European  balance  of  power  as  it^ex- 
isted  in  1914.  orivino:  the  causes  of  tho 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  of 
the  Triple  Entente,  the  various  "inci- 
dents" which  have  in  recent  years 
threatened  to  involve  the  European 
powers  in  a  partial  or  a  general  war. 
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No  ipecial  tnr>dt  lie  irquired.    You    ' 

low  Dr.  Chfittiin'i  direcliont.      Nr  .      .  « 

don't  cn)ot — Siiurr  rrrer  intended  t^.^t  >v.u  s^ou.U. 

All  Aiil  In  CiK^ACC  ^""  *•"'  •*"  »"^  "*'*  u<>l«*»  »o»  Iwl  fnll  nl 
nn  niU  lU  JUtlCM  -pep"  *nd  tmfet.  Tbe  be«  idem,  pltn  and 
mrihodf — thr  'iccrsl  hutinest  dealt  are  pulorcr  when  ytm  ate  bnMilict 
orrr  »ith  viijittv.  It  it  impa«iil>lc  10  be  leallr  it  anlcM  fosr  ieed  it 
icirniificallT  ihotrn  lo  tupplf  Ibc  noiPtiTc  elenenttyoar  bIb^  aa^  hoti 
demand.  Man  it  made  up  o^  the  ton  total  ot  »bat  be  rait-  Yoa  can't 
*H  up  to  a  rerr  bith  flate  o<  eff  ^ienrr  if  roa  don't  know  Itow  to  triect 
roar  (ood.lor  the  wron(  ioodt  cr  r-'i-nrt  t'-e  t"^  In  rtz^X  loo4t — and 
retr  often  twwrithl  loodi  in  c-  i.    Dr.  C*ri»- 

lian  has  timet  without  number  '  ..-cett'al  mr-\ 

and  women  into  Terr  dynamos  oi  moiirT-n'.aKinc  emciencT  by  mtnlj 
Irjching  them  food  ralurt 

Oiritdaa  Cowne  hi  Sdrarttc  EMtev  waa  <lr- 
t  and  p«vparrd  to  teU  at  (1^    A  C***«i  maar 

-  and  haTV  eKmased  tbe  dttmai 
i  *T.  Cnnvt-an  ha%  de  :<ieii.  h.  «rAer.  that  bc4h  hca»d  tiiiaiiaHi  at  hrfV 
beneM  Bore  if  be  could  nuke  a  price  that  wwuld  pat  this  treat  work  la  the 
o<  the  irealolBumheTai  people  m  tbe  qakkesa  poa- 
\.\M  time.  So  by  cuttinf  out  all  tancy  Uadiafv  ac. 
^e  bare  bc«a  able  to  nake  an  ianodactorr  price  oi 
S  <  oo  tbe  comt>kte  coune  in  I*  linnat     Bat  Dr 
rhri^tiin  d.x-^n't  eren  aaac  yoa  to  pay  tklttriliak 
prke  un'il  « .<u  hare  bad  an  opponsnitT  to  naniae 
the  cour  e  <n  rour  owa  bocae  and  find  o«t  wbai  i  ^j^ 
wooderiulai.t  To  hcabbandeAciencr  It  rra;iv  is.    S    \  ^r 
ysu  aie  not  askedtoaend  a  pcaariaadiance.  .> 

M  •  -.alltbec«ipo«,e«clo«:acrooi  ^j"       .<* 

b>;~  ;  a  reicrrace,  and  the  catirr       -^ 

co^'~  .1  c)urscs(>a>d.  thedar  webear 

bom  >'uu.  Keep  It  fiiYdats.  Audi  K  al  yoor  ieis- 
are.  Then  H  yooleel  Toucma  aSo«d  i«.-ftobeBMXeT 
oi  tbe  valuable  inioTmatiao  it  coota'ss,  imd  it  back 
ami  yoa  owe  us  nothing.  Mail  the  co.poo  l»ow. 
bowcrer,  as  thss  oCcr  may  never  asaia  be  repealed. 

Corrective  Eating  Society.  Inc. 

48  Hunter   Ave..    Maywooti.   N.   J. 
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you  would  hke  to  have  sent  a  specimen  copy  of 
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Gray  Gearless 

Detachable  R^^  B^at  MotOr 

FITS  ANY  ROWBOAT 

More  Power  -^  ^-  ^-  ~  because  it 

has   greater  cylinder 

displacement  than  any  other  portable  ma- 
rine motor  of  the  same  rating,  and  because 
less  power  is  wasted  between  motor  and 
the  wheel. 

The  Gray  Gearless  is  made  by  a 
responsible  and  experienced  Marine 
Engine  building  concern.  There  is  service 
and  responsibility  behind  it. 

The  Gray  Gearless  is  the  lightest  vortable  motor 

for  its  power  on  ihe  market.  The  cr»nk  case  is  made  ot 
aluminum.  The  main  bearings  are  strong,  long,  liberal, 
and  are  interchangeable.  This  means  long  life. 
Bearings  arc  easily  renewable — In  most  other 
portable  motors  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  anew 
machine  when  the  bearings  wear.  Runs  in 
either  direction. 

The  Flexible  Shaft  Drive  is  the  strongest 
part  of  the  motor.  This  transmission  is  the  big, 
strong,  and  mechanical  teature.  Made  of  Chrome 
Vanadium,  heat  treated;  maximum  strength, 
250,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

All  bevel  gears  are  done  away  with,  no  wasted 
power  from  this  source.  The  big,  cumbersome  speed  retarded, 
containing  hubs  are  alsodispensed  with. 

The  strong  and  smoother  power  of  the  wonderful  Gray  Gearless 
motor  is  transmitted  to  the  propeller  shatt  by  a  wear-resisting 
\  aindium  flexibledrive  shaft.  Each  one  is  tested  totransmit  7  H.  P. 
The  propeller  is  the  weedless  type  suitable  for  use  in 
either  fresh  or  salt  water.  No  supporting  projections,  pinions  and 
racks  to  catch  weeds.  The  Gray  Gearless  is  a  race  winner;  it 
drives  your  boat  faster   than  is  possible    witn  other  portable    boat 


Price  F.  0.  B.  Detroit 

$55.00 


This  price  includes  the  complete  motor,  ready  to 
attach  and  operate;  also  ignition  equipment, 
including  high-grade  spark  plug  and  spark  plug 
protector,  battery  box.  battery  set,  spark  coil 
and  switch.      Magneto,  if  desired,  $10.00  extra. 


Be  An  Agent  for  this  motor. 
Men  wanted  in  every  locality 
to  sell  the  Gray  Gearless. 

Write  today. 


Book  of 
172  Boats  to 
Select  From 

FIFTY  LEADING  BOAT  BUILDERS  have  joined  with  the  c;ray  Motor  Co.  in 
issuing  a  catalog  of  Specialized  Boats — specialty  of  each  concern  from  a  16  ft.  fishing 
launch  at  $103.00  to  a  beautiful  mahogany  express  runabout  with  every  ingenious  device 
that  modern  thoui;ht  has  developed  in  a  boat,  with  a  self-starting  6-cylinder  GRAY 
motor,  complete  in  every  i.l<;tail  for  $2500.00 — or  a  snug,  safe,  roomy  little  cruiser  with  all 
the  comforts  of  a  home — 172  boats  that  you  choose  from.  Write  for  this  catalog  today, 
sent  free.  We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  find  just  the  boat  you  want,  at  the  price  you  want  to 
pay,  and  in  the  locality  you  wish  to  buy   it  in,   with  a  GUARANTEED  motor  installed. 

Gray  Marine  Motors 

3  to  50  H.  P.       1   to  6  Cylinder. 

You  can  have  a  19LS  guaranteed  (^ray  Motor  with  all  the  new  features  in  your  boat 
for  the  least  outlay  of  money.  CV)mplete  line  of  2  and  4  cycle  motors.  "There's  a  Gray 
for  Every  Boat."     Gray's  are  cheapest  in  the  long  run.      Write  for  catalog. 

Cray  2  cycles  sold  as  complete  outfit   (ready  to 

all).     • 
der  Mod 


stall).     The  3H.  P..  single  cyliii-  *ee |_»_ 

del"u.".ell.  lor    -       .  ;>OD  complete 


(•ray  4  eyelet  sold    either    as    complete    unit    power 
plains  or    bare    rnginei.     Price.    ^tl%^    *"<' 
depending  on  equipmeul     •  «p  1  «Jv»    upward* 


GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY,  856  Gray  Motor  Bldg..  Detroit 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 

I  F.  A.  Rin^ler  Co.  ^ 

I  DESIGNING 

j  PHOTO -ENGRAVINCi 
AND    HLECTKOTYPIN(i 


21  and  2i  Barclay  Street  to 

26  and  28  Park  Place 

NEW  YORK 


il 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modirn 
iip-tt)-<late  tuisinrss  man;  tliey  brin.ii; 
you  ill  constant  toiuli  with  all  ptiMic 
and  privalf  wants,  and  supply  yon  witli 
news  beariny  upon  any  line  of  bus! 
ncss.  We  read  fi>r  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  piiblinhed  in  the 
United  .Stales  and  abrtiad.  if  yi>ii  have 
never  used  press  clippiiii's.  drop  ns  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  bow  they  cm 
lie  of  advantage  to  \oii.  Write  lor 
booklet  and  lerins 

KOMKIKE.  INC.         tOi  I  lU  L.iirfk  An.,  Nra  Ywk  Iti 


and  the  reasons  why  the  outcome  of 
the  Balkan  Wars  made  it  harder  than 
ever  before  to  keep  the  peace  in 
Europe.  The  second  section  is  a  de- 
tailed review  of  all  the  known  diplo- 
matic procedure  from  Austria's  de- 
mands on  Serbia  to  Italy's  declaration 
of  neutrality  and  England's  interven- 
tion on  behalf  of  Belgium.  The  subse- 
quent entrance  of  Japan,  Turkey  and 
Italy  into  the  sphere  of  conflict  is  not 
treated.  The  third  section  of  the  book 
consists  of  a  number  of  documents  of 
the  most  varied  character  which  bear 
upon  the  issues  of  the  war.  The  text 
of  the  Austro-German  alliance,  the 
Franco-Russian  convention  respecting 
Morocco,  the  Anglo-German  agreement 
as  to  the  reversionary  rights  of  the 
Portuguese  colonies  if  they  should  ever 
come  into  the  market,  Richelieu's  plan 
for  an  independent  Belgium,  Thucy- 
dides's  account  of  the  seizure  of  Melos 
by  the  Athenians,  apologetic  articles 
and  speeches  by  public  men  in  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States — these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  selections  compiled  by  the  author 
as  exhibits  illustrative  of  the  policies 
of  the  various  nations  and  the  historic 
commonplaces  of  international  rights. 
Finally,  the  appendix  contains  a  chron- 
ological list  of  events  from  June  24  to 
August  4,  1914,  inclusive. 

On  the  face  of  the  documents  as  pre- 
sented the  conduct  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  of  Germany  appears  thruout  as  ab- 
solutely indefensible;  while  that  of  the 
Allies,  altho  certainly  not  above  criti- 
cism, showed  at  least  some  regard  for 
international  comity  and  a  preference 
for  pacific  measures.  But  Professor 
Stowell  is  so  thoroly  aware  that  legal- 
ity is  not  the  whole  of  morality  that  he 
has  taken  pains  to  show  (pages  583  to 
586)  that  the  brutal  note  of  .Austria- 
Hungary  to  Serbia  was  in  form  closely 
paralleled  by  our  own  diplomatic 
attitude  toward  Spain  after  the 
blowing  up  of  the  "Maiixe,"  for 
we,  too,  refused  to  consider  an 
offer  to  arbitrate  and  insisted  upon 
our  own  officials  taking  part  in  a 
judicial  investigation  held  on  foreign 
territory.  The  real  difference  in  the  two 
cases  was  the  motiie;  -Austria-Hungary 
designing  to  crush  a  minor  na'  v 

and  we  to  rescue  one  from  opi^'   .  i. 

So  Professor  Stowell's  final  verdict  for 
the  .Allies  is  based  less  upon  G«-  "s 

uncouth     diplomacy     than     up>  - 

many's  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  great 
plans  for  international  arbitra'  1 

di.sarmument      favored      by      A  i, 

France,  Great  Britain  and  even  by  Kus- 
aia.  Germany  had,  in  the  aiitho'-'  ■  m,. 
ion.  deliberately  elected   to   pu  r 

national  ambition:!  without  cim  i  '  .: 
the  wishes  of  others  and  thua  she 
naturally  fountl  herself  eneloiieil  by  m 
ring  of  ho.stile  states. 

Chapter  .Ml  i-,'..-i<f^  of  an  inter«il- 
iug  serieM  of  "C^i  and  .\nsw*»r*** 

aiiil   a   very   a  list   of  '*4^ 

without  .Aiiaw.  Ill  the  fumu 

are  such   i|uerieM  m»:  "l>iU   .\u  '- 

tend    ti»     '  the    n^  I 

France     o  violate  « 

neutrality?"     **DI<i     Uvrnumy  « 

Kngland  wuuKi  rvmaiii  iivutrwl'        l*i«i 


Auk'U->t  2.   IDIQ 


TM  r. 


rii.-rtt    Ilittnin    entar    the    war     ;:-■-• 
(itiiiiaiiy  III  tiiiltii   (<>  |iiiitc<t   I 
imutrullly?"      Anioitir      t)io      (|u««tii>i. 
wlili'lt  tut)  frankly  irlvnii  up  na  ntlll  tU' 
HIiaWKiiilild     ttip       "Why     "ll'l     ••Pilum 
Invnilo    lU'ljflumT"    'Why    .li.l    Sir    F  i 
wnni    (irry    not    t\nil    noniti    infAnn    >■• 
«lTv4'tlV(<     folliitiiMnllon      with      ltnl>  ' 
"llttil  Kniflninl  \<ct>i\  uullty  of  any  com- 
ntrri'lttl   ii|t|irri<Mliin  nf  (iorniany   or   In- 
ti«rftMi<ni-«i   with   thp   tDtpannloit   uf   her 
Intprnutlonal  truilr?" 

C    |t«uw»ll.    New    Yi>rK      llouahinn     Mimtn   ('.• 

•ft 

THE  FRENCH  SIDE 

Tho  Kivk'linh  in  Kronro  fttvnul  that  the 
rnouKt'i'  i«'|'«'iti«  from  thr  front  ^ivintr 
nu«r»ly  tho  nuntvM  «if  unknown  townn 
nnd  (lishcurtiMiini;  lintit  of  i-uxunUivii 
wor«'  not  nuHlin-nl  to  koop  the  nation  up 
to  ti^htin^'  pitih.  so  un  ofl\iiul  l*ri'i»n 
Hurt'uu.  \vht>»o  »lv»p«ti-h»v<  woro  niKniMl 
nuMcly  UH  an  "An  Kyo-\Vitnoi«ii,"  w«« 
•  ttui-hoti  to  tlic  (ionoral  llouil<|unrtt<rH 
in  Kruni-f.  Only  portions  of  these  dc- 
acriptivc  aooounts  havo  uppoarvd  in  tho 
Ann'riian  pap«Ms,  so  it  is  convenient  to 
have  then>  hroujjht  to^vther  in  a  vol- 
ume, h'fif  Witutaa'n  Narrativr  of  thr 
War.  whiih  rovers  the  period  fri>m  the 
middle  of  Septemlier  to  the  eiv<l  of 
March,  or  frt>m  the  buttle  of  the  Marne 
to  that  of  Neuve  Chapelle  It  contains 
descriptions  of  the  c»>untry,  tietails  of 
the  rtjjhtinjr.  picturesque  incidents  and 
quotations  from  letters  found  on  Ger- 
mans captured  or  killed. 

Eric  Fisher  Wood's  diary  of  his  ob- 
servations and  experiences  in  Europe, 
The  \o(t-Iiook  of  an  Attache,  is  one 
of  the  most  interest in>r  and  enlijrhten- 
infr  of  the  many  personal  narratives 
that  have  been  published.  A  Yale  >rrad- 
uate.  he  was  studying:  architecture  in 
Paris  when  the  war  broke  out  and  he 
olTered  his  services  to  the  American 
Ambassador,  who  was  naturally  over- 
worked since  besides  carinjr  for  the 
thousands  of  stranded  American  tour- 
ists he  was  called  upon  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  Germany.  .Austria- 
Hungrary,  Great  Britain.  Japan  and 
Guatemala.  Every  ambassador,  except 
Mr.  Horrick,  and  most  of  the  consuls 
fled  from  Paris  at  the  approach  of  the 
Germans.  Mr.  Wood  describes  their  de- 
sertion of  the  capital  and  of  their  own 
countrymen  in  their  hour  of  need  as  a 
stampede  due  to  sudden  fright. 

It  sooms  stranRo  thjit  whon  thousands  of 
British  heroes  oi  the  army  are  dvinR  brave 
deaths  on  the  held  of  battle,  not  a  single 
British  hero  was  to  be  found  in  the  diplo- 
matic i\>rps  with  nerve  enough  to  risk  the 
iu(.vuveuieuees  of  a  siege. 

They  must  have  felt  pretty  sheepish 
when  they  came  back  to  tind  Paris  as 
safe  as   Bordeaux. 

It  shows  how  misleadinsr  w-ere  the  re- 
ports on  which  we  based  our  ideas  of 
the  opening:  campaisrn  that  Mr.  Wood 
grives  as  the  turning:  point  in  the  war 
the  battle  of  Fere  Champenoise.  about 
which  we  heard  nothing:  at  the  time. 
Later  he  was  sent  to  Germany  and 
Hung:ary,  so  he  had  a  grood  chance  to 
become  acquainted  with  both  sides.  He 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans  g-ive   their   men    a|  the   front   a 


J/  it  itn' t  un  Euttmun,  it  isn't  a   KuJak. 

riic    .\(>.   I   .\ijro'^r:ipliic 
KODAK,  Junior 

Now  (iltril  with  the  new  Kotfak 
Anj%ti^rn4t  I.cn%, /.  7.7  and  the 
KuJjtc  HjII  Hearing  .Shuttrr. 

I'ncc,  Jl.v!!: 

I  Icrc  arc  cflicicncy  and  economy. 

TIM'.  I.KN'S.  The  Kodak  Ana^iismat  /.  7  7  Irnw*  irc  »li|(h(ly  (•%irf 
than  the  l'^^t  Rapid  Kcitdinrart.  But  (hrir  marked  lupcriuriijr  lict  in  ihc 
perfect  deiiniiion  (iharpnett)  which  they  %\\k.  up  to  the  very  corner*  of  cbc 
picture.  Thcjr  arc  not  i«  fa«t  at  the  mott  cipentivc  ana*ii(mai*,  but  ckey 
arc  fa«t  rnough  for  the  utual  hand  camera  work  and  no  lent  v  '  .    '   r 

TtiuUt.      Made  exclutively  for  u»c  on   hand   camera*,  they   rn'  l 

camera  requirement*. 

TIM.  SUl'TTF.R.  The  No.  i  Kodak  Ball  Beannj  Shutter  furnithed 
w  ith  the  .luasligmat  equipped  .No.  i  Autographic  Kodak.  Junior,  hat  variable 
spccils  of  1  2$,  I  50,  I  too  of  a  tecond,  and  the  utual  time  and  "bulb" 
action*.     It  it  accurate,  reliable  and  remarkably  free  from  jerk  or  jar. 

ArnX^RAPHIC.  It  it  "autographic,"  of  courve.  All  the  folding 
Kodaks  now  arc.  Vou  can  date  and  title  the  negative  catily  and  permanently 
at  the  tunc  you  make  the  exposure. 

A  BIT  OF  DETAIL.  The  No.  i  AutoRraphic  Kodak.  Jr.  make*  pic- 
tures 2  '*  X  3  U'  inches.  It  measures  1 1'«  x  3  '»  xO  '»  inches.  Has  brilliant, 
reversible,  collapsible  tinder,  tripod  sockets  for  b<Jth  vertical  and  horizontal 
exposures;  covered  with  fine  seal  grain  leather  and  is  well  made  in  every 
detail.     Simple  to  use,  etficicnt  in  its  work  and  economical  to  operate. 

THE  PRICK. 

No.  1  .'XuloKraphic  Kodak.  Juuitr,  with  No.  1  Kodak  Rail  Beariof  thuttrr 

and  Kodak  AnattJKmat  lent. /.  7.7,    -•-•■■•  $15.00 

Do  .  with  No.  0  Kodak  Rail  Rearing  ahuiter  and  Rapid  Rectilinear  Irot.  10  50 

Dii  .  with  mcnijcin  achromalic  lent.           .......  StM 

Autographic  Film  Cartridge.  6  expoture*.  3*^  a  3K,        ■         .         .        .  J20 

All  k'odak  dealers' . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ThcK^dskCt,. 


MISS  JANE  ADDAMS 

the  only  woman  who  since  the  Great  War 
began  has  visited  the  capitals  of  all  the  warring 
nations  except  Russia,  as  Chairman  of  the  Wom- 
ans  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,  has  con- 
sulted the  foreign  officers  of  these  great  nations. 
As  the  representative  of  The  Independent  on  her 
historic  tour,  she  will  write  one  or  more  articles 
from  which  our  readers  will  learn  at  first  hand  of 
her  interesting  e.xperiences  and  what  the  women 
of  the  world  think  of  war,  and  have  been  doing 
as  their  share  toward  permanent  peace. 
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yf chaffer,  chatter, 

''ToJ/oir?  the  hrinj  — 
nfinS  riVcn  icD 
or  rrer^  nja'^con^e 
2na  rner^  njay  oo, 
(Out  /oooii^rei'er. 
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you  see  HI) 


ThG  St  an  J  a  rd  (^er>Jera<^i 

ltT|iTaiiot|s  "f  Coca-Co  la  coiT|e  aii^a 
50-  r|or\e  last  n^ore  il\ai\  a  leu)  iea- 
l^is  l\as  oeei|^oii\^oti^lorZy 
uears  - uei  Coca-Cola.  ur|cl|ar\5ea  \\ 
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inii<(  lirjr  Ihr  luIiI.  iriutal  tcruiiny  of  a  busy  man.  II 
a  Pearlets  Patent  Book  Form  Card  hat  been  ami 
in  ai  your  rrptcirnialive,  you  have  nubmilirtl  to  hit  ai- 
leniion  a  card  thai  will  command  hia  admiralion,  com- 
pel hi<  acknowlrd|{men(  (hal  a  man  ul  ijiialily  waila  lor 
an  audience,  and  cirjic  an  imprra«iiin  that  Ihc  man  who 
•cm  in  (hal  card  l>  worth  terin)-  and  hli  buainna  worih 
hearing  . 
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vacation,  usually  at  home,  every  month 
or  so,  while  the  French  and  British  sol- 
diers are  unrelieved.  His  conclusions  as 
to  what  is  most  important  in  war  are 
worth  quoting:  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  trying  10  improve  the  Ameri- 
can army: 

All  my  obsprvations  linvo  lod  me  to  be- 
liove  that  the  essentials  of  military  jirepar- 
edness  are.  tirst  of  all.  a  rapid  mobilization. 
Without  this  everythius  else  is  useless.  By 
"rapitl'"  I  mean  a  mobilization  of  tit  least 
half  a  million  men  or  upward  in  not  more 
than  ten  days.  After  this  iu  importani-e 
comes  the  ability  to  hide,  to  dig.  and  to 
shoot.  To  hide  is  impossible  when  wearing 
a  uniform  as  i-onspicuous  as  the  French, 
which  might  be  called  maximum,  and  has. 
I  sht>uld  estimate,  been  the  cause  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  extra  cas- 
ualties. 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  seamy  side  of 
war  is  presented  in  La  guerre  rue 
d'une  aiiibulance,  by  Abbe  Klein,  who 
tells  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  Sep- 
tember when  he  was  chaplain  of  the 
American  ambulance  in  France.  A  pho- 
tograph of  a  white  woman  scrubbing 
wounded  Sudanese  in  a  bathtub  is  one 
of  the  strange  sights  of  this  strangest 
of  all  wars.  France  will  never  forget 
how  the  American  Red  Cross  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  compatriots  of  La  Fay- 
ette and  Rochambeau. 

A  woman  can  always  see  things  that 
a  man  overlooks,  so  in  spite  of  the 
many  diaries  published  by  residents  in 
France  there  is  room  for  Mrs.  Clarke's 
volume  of  her  personal  observations 
from  August  to  December,  entitled 
Paris  Waits.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing chapter  is  that  telling  what  the 
French  now  think  of  their  ancient  en- 
emies, the  English — as  interpreted  by 
an  Englishwoman. 

Eye  Witness's  Narrative  of  tke  War.  New 
York :  Lontrnians,  Gre«n  &  Co.  75  c«nts.  Tkd 
Xote-Bi.ok  of  an  .^ttaeke,  by  Eric  Fisher  Wood. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Co.  $1.60.  La  ifutrri: 
fue  d'une  ambulance,  by  .\bbe  •■  ■■>  K  ■ri. 
Paris  :    .Armand    Colin    3f.    50.    /  v 

M.   E.  Clarke.  New  York  :  G.   P.   1  -      i. 

$1..'5. 
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JotYre,   is  a  Uu-onic.   forceful.   uuvtreteuii«.>us 

report  of  the  funiou.s  exiif'  "  ^vritlen  iu 

Is'to,    with    an    exiellent  ii-    iutr  ►- 

Uuctiou  now  added  by   Krij>>i  t. 

Uu  cents. 
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P    ,\    MILLER.  Literar\  Acencv    Dayton    Ohio 


Poultry  Paper 

44-IJ4  P.\i.;E  periodical,  up-to- 
d.ile:  lelU  all  you  want  to 
know  about  care  and  man- 
agement ol  poultry  tot  pleas 
Lire  or  profit.  Four  months 
tor   10  cents. 

POILTRY  .ADVOCATE 

Dcpt.  216.  Syracuse.  N.V. 


A  LJ  T  H  O  R,S 

Have  yovi  manuscript  copy,  not  less  than  25,000 
words,  you  intend  for  BOOK  issue?  We  will 
c.irefuUy  read  same,  gratis,  it  forwarded,  with 
view  of  capital  investment  in  manufacture,  ad- 
vertising and   exploiting,  cloth  bindings. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 
61   Court  Street.   Boston,  Mas*. 
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ovn  roKEioN  Rr.LATioNa 

Tin*    i>ri'«iiii    triiniitiirv    »tiifr   nf  nur    nn 
tiiiliiil  |Milir\    Ki^'"  It  Viiliiini'  I'll   Thr    Monr  ir 
hiiiliitif :     \>ifi<ii)(l/    iir    /ii/rr  M<WioM<//f    |iii.' 
tliiiliir  iiil.Ti-t    l'n»f.  W.  I.  Hull  of  Swnrth 
ini>r«'  t'i«lli'|{r  di^iiiiMU'M  »M>vrn  ilifTiTciit   i'iIm 

tioiiM  .if  till-  |ii..|ili'in  mill  (iilirlililrx  tllllt  "liii- 

I'liiti-*!    Sliiti'*    miixl    ciiiivi'v    til    tlif    rfji'"' 
si'iitiitivrs  nf  ill.'  fiimilv  of  iiJif'onti  llip  rii:lit« 
mill   ilntirs    |>iM  t.'iiniiiK   to   the   Monroe    !>..< 
triiii'."     Till-     l"'ok     proxpiito     iin     rxi-cll.'tit 
sttitcnii'iit    of    till'    rlow*   of    tlioiM-    fiiv..riiii: 
iiiiiviTHiil    nrliilratinn   nml   nn    tutpnintional 

Putnam.    7&   rrntii. 

FROM    CAESAR    TO    KAISER 

.\s  ono  ri'iuN  Ruth  Pntnnm'«  hi«torirnl 
!<tiidy  of  tbi>  fortiinei  of  tlii-  littlo  InmN  of 
.\lsjic-i'  mill  I.orrninp  hrtwpi-n  thoir  crput 
no^Kl^bo^^.  o\\  tii'il  now  l>y  one.  now  by  thi* 
otliiT.  mill  iio\>  liy  both  at  oni>«».  one  ni-alli 
till"  provi>rh.  "Tlio  Ko-lw-twiM'ti  wns  killiHl." 
NotliiiiK  tlint  i|i-als  witli  nu'ilii'val  KtiroiH- 
or  with  tlii>  Holy  Homttn  Kni|»iro  ran  l>o 
siiiipli'.  Unf  tlii>i  8wift  narrativo  is  hpicht- 
oni'il  by  hiiiii.Mii  tiiiirh«»s  and  by  cniistir  00m- 
iiii'iit.  Ki>:'i'  maps  mnko  rloar  tho  rhanitps 
from  (iiiiil  "f  the  threo  part.««  to  the  tier- 
man  v  of  1*«T1. 

Putnam.   S1.25. 

FOLK  WHO  WRITE 

Gonoral  v.>n  HindenburK  i**  described  in 
a  ri'i-«<iit  bi'.'k  as  square  of  jaw.  with  hair 
brushed  sipiari-ly  back,  eyes  un.ler  heavy 
lids  sipiare  .it  the  ends,  and  with  S4viare  rut 
m.>iistarhe  oil  sipiare  cheeks.  What  a  tri- 
umph   for   tl'.o  Cubists! 

Earlier  in  the  war  .T.^hn  Masefield  sold 
manuscripts  tind  autoRraph  books  for  the 
iHMietit  of  the  Heljnan  sufferers.  Now,  just 
bai'k  from  :i  French  hospital,  he  announi-es 
a  further  sale  for  n  French  nursing  tinit. 
close  to  the  army  of  the  Arponne.  to  save 
some  of  the  w.uinded  the  train  journey  to 
the  hospitals. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  some  slight 
confusion  ;is  to  the  personalities  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes.  W.  J.  Burns  and  Sir  Conan 
Doyle.  But  with  the  novelist's  return  to 
war  articles,  for  one  man  Sir  Arthur  is 
eliminated  fr.^m  the  puzzle.  He  is  simply 
the  splendid  war  corresjHmdent.  author  .>f  a 
vivid  story  .<f  the  Boer  war.  What  has  ho 
been  doing  with  himself  since  1000? 

Mr.  Pbilljx-itt's  forthcoming  book.  Jify 
Shrubs,  tits  iMir  notion  of  England  as  a 
happy  land  that  knows  not  droughts,  where 
each  authi^r  has  a  garden  filleil  with  his 
favorite  plants.  We  confidently  expei^t  one 
of  these  days  the  gay  story  of  '"My  Sun- 
flowers" from  Mr.  Hardy,  a  gentle  essay 
on  "My  Violets"  from  Chesterton  and  from 
Bernard  Shaw  of  course  a  work  on  "My 
Mosses." 
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My  Facial  Beauty 
Exercises 
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f*t€  <*m  Jt  thii. 

WhT  hare  l.v'n?.  «i"rw  stis  w^rrt 
niT    taciil    r- 
complcxior.  a 

As  taj  was  is  .L?i  S\i.  b.c  :• 
W.\Y.°'  rcsaiu  cone  woe  and  arc 
lasiirj. 

None  too  old  to  benefit 

I  will  fire  foa  ■  Mocc  Yostiilal  6care. 
1'  tioas   for    (he    care  oi   Hair, 

E  :  rdaskei,  Haa^  tot  Feet. 

.  ...IT  lor  my  FREE  Booklet.  aa4  Icara  abc.: 
worderlol    nclbod  o(   reivmatioa  thai    I    aa  tcacainc 
wonea  ia  all  parts  of  ibe  wld.     11  ro«  idl  me  vbat 
impravcacau  yoa  woaU  like,  I  caa  write  loa  mote  bclp- 
laily. 

IKATBRT?!  MURRAY,  Be*L  33S.  1«  IL  W^aA  Ai^  Onfi 
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THE  purchase  of  a  Steinway  for  the  home 
means  the  selection  of  the  ideal  piano, tone 
and  workmanship  being  of  first  importance. 

It  is  the  price  of  the  Steinway  which  makes 
possible  its  supreme  musical  qualities,  but 
you  will  find  that  the  Steinway  costs  only  a 
trifie  more  than  many  so-called  "good"  pianos. 

Style  V,  the  new  Upright,  and  Style  M,  the 
smallest  Steinway  Grand,  offer  a  special  advan- 
tage in  price.  They  embody  all  the  distinct 
Steinway  features,  but,  being  of  reduced  size  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  home  or 
apartment,  are  offered  at  very  moderate  prices. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you,  free,  illustrated  literature, 
ivith   the    name    of  the    Steinway   dealer  nearest  you. 


STEINWAY  &    SONS,    STEINWAY   HALL 
107-109    East    Fourteenth    Street,    New    York 
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FREE  \  Suiid  for  vulimlilu  Ixiok.  "How  li>*ivt  lku<  Heat  St-rvlcu  from  Your 
Hhiti|i<  |{olli-rii."  Wlioii  you  liuy,  liialut  on  gullioK  llurlaliorii'a  ;  itlwaya 
l(MiU  fur  the  attffittluru. 
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THE  APPLIED  CHAUTAUQUA 

Teachers  College  and  the  Extension 
Department  of  Columbia  University 
offer  special  classes  in  cooking:,  sewing, 
millinery,  textiles,  dancing,  swimming 
and  gymnastics. 

Night  classes  in  agriculture  and  rural 
and  household  economics  are  being  con- 
ducted this  summer  in  the  Labor  Tem- 
ple on  Fourteenth  street,  New  York 
City,  by  the  Extension  Department  of 
Cornell  University. 

Chautauqua  Institution  inaugurated 
European  Travel  Educational  Parties 
several  years  ago  and  offers  a  Travel 
Party  to  Japan  in  this  year  of  Euro- 
pean war.  New  York  University  has 
announced  a  two-months  tour  of  Alaska 
and  the  West  especially  for  teachers  of 
geography  and  geolog>'. 

Open  lectures  and  concerts  are  popu- 
lar attractions  of  the  summer  session 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
series  for  1915  includes  about  125  lec- 
tures and  other  entertainments.  A  tent 
on  the  campus  has  been  used  for  such 
events  to  supplement  the  facilities  of 
university  halls  and  auditoriums. 

Courses  for  athletic  coaches  are  of- 
fered for  the  second  time  this  summer 
session  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  athletic  plant  of  the  university  is 
turned  into  a  laboratory  and  a  large 
part  of  the  instruction  is  given  on  Illi- 
nois field.  Six-week  courses  are  given  in 
baseball,  track  athletics,  basketball  and 
football. 

When  several  thousand  persons  as- 
sembled in  Seward  Park  on  the  crowd- 
ed East  Side  to  hear  a  musical  program 
by  combined  orchestras  of  the  People's 
Institute  and  the  People's  Music  So- 
ciety, together  with  an  address  on  war 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  the  New  York  newspa- 
pers headlined  it  as  a  "Citv  Chautau- 
qua." 

Special    lecturers    are    e  "     ">r 

each  of  the  eight  weeks  of  cr 

session  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Their  series  of  lectures  are  grouped  as 
Special  Feature  Weeks,  called  Nature 
Study,  Educational  Psychology,  Educa- 
tional Philosophy,  Sociologj',  So  '.  y 
Education,  Educational  Admin. 
International  Peace  and  Educational 
Sociology  Weeks. 

A  series  of  illustrated  lectures,  muai- 
cales  and   receptions  to  students   from 

different  sections  of  •"-         -^         .- 

vided  for  the  everiiru 
mer  School  session  at  the  L'mversity  of 
Pennsylvania.    Two    ^^- t*^  -^peare    plays 
by    the    Hen    Clreet  are    sched- 

uled; also  trips  to  the  L««igu«  IsUnd 
navy  yard,  (.'ramp's  shipyard  and  the 
Curtis  Publishint;  Company's  plant. 

Hooker    1'.    Wa.shington   and   a   |>arty 
of     twenty  five     repre.nf' ■'■•  ■         '     -d 
men  have  conipleteii  a 
i-e.s.sful     "eilucational     lour       i  ■« 

black   parishes  of    Louisiana.    I: 

tions  by  white  ofTlciMU  and  the  attt-     I 
aiicti  yit  )  I  |MK>|*ie 

at  thesv  I  ii.:>i  i-n» 

phasisril  vnUoiavnttfiit  of  the    I 
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WAR  ORORR  STOCKS 

'ri\(<  niurkot  for  Htviiritioit  foiitituipn 
tti  Im<  unilor  th<«  inlhuMiro  of  thr  Irnil 
in^r,  HoiiiotiiiifN  wild,  in  thi*  NttH-kn  of 
iMiupnitit'N  that  huvr  wur  ordcnt.  I. nut 
\v»M'k':«  trunHiiotiiiitM  t>n  the  Now  Ytirk 
St«irk  K\fhan>r«'  showotl  in■«•^r^llHt•  n* 
(•ultM.  Ono  wur  tttock,  Kcthlclu'in  St<<«>l. 
hud  u  net  K^uin  of  '_*0  ^  pointn,  unothi<r 
lout  -Tt  point.H,  tiiui  tlu«rt«  was  an  iritrr- 
t>«tiii^'  variety  of  rhniiKt'.H.  Ruiln>a(i 
shnnvs  inovoti  slowly;  thi»rt»  won?  ^ins 
Hnd  lossos.  hut  Inith  won-  sliijlit.  \\\ 
pn»ss  roinpany  sharrs  a«lvaiu-t>«l  on  tho 
oomniission'a  docision  which  will  in- 
oroaso  rovonuos.  Coppor  shairs  do- 
olinoil.  Tho  prii-t>  of  (ho  inoUil  has  fall- 
en frotn  204  to  19  S  cents,  and  ex- 
ports of  it  aro  far  Ih»Io\v  the  normal 
ipiantity.  Hut  thoiv  arc  >rri«at  ship- 
ments of  copper  in  the  forms  of  brass 
and  amnuinition.  Many  of  the  mines 
art>  Working  at  full  capacity,  and  it  is 
expected  that  last  year's  output  will  be 
exctHHltnl  this  year  by  twenty  per  cent. 
The  publication  of  our  C.overnment's 
note  to  dennany  was  followed  by  hi^rh- 
er  prices  in  the  stock  market.  Many 
have  said  that  the  advance  indicated 
public  approval  of  the  note's  emphatic 
character. 

Those  who  buy  securities  or  trade  in 
them  are  convinced  that   the  profits  on 
war   orders   will    be   .irreat.    What    took 
place  last  week  with   respect  to  Cruci- 
ble Steel  shows  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  shake  their  conviction.  In  May 
the  shares  were  sellincr  l>elow  22.  A  rise 
was   checked    by   the   oflicer's    assertion 
that   the   company   liad   no   war  orders. 
But    fuMu    18,   to   which   the   price   de- 
clined,  there   has   been    an    advance   to 
494.  and  2(U1.000  shares  were  sold  last 
week.  On  Monday.  Horace  S.  Wilkinson. 
a  member  of  the  company's  executive 
committee,    published    a    warning-.    He 
pointed    out    that    the    company    owed 
$7,200,000  in  unpaid  scrip  and  accumu- 
lated dividends  on  the  preferred  stock.  , 
(It   has   never  paid   a   dividend   on   the  i 
common.)   It  was  jruaranteeinir  $7,800.-  ! 
000    of   bonds,    he   continued,    and    had  ' 
$3,000,000   more   of   bonds   on    its   sub- 
sidiaries. Its  profits  this  year  could  not  , 
exceed    $2,500,000.    and    the    preferred  I 
dividend  would  call  for  $1,750,000.    I- 
constructing:   a    new   plant    it    was    e.v- 
pendingr     $2,000,000.     Its     war     orders  ■ 
amounted  to  about  $15,000,000.  and  on  ' 
these  there  mitrht  be  a  profit  of  $5,000  - 
000  or  $(^.000,000.  but.  he  added,  "with 
Iarg:e    expenditures    necessary    for    the 
new  plants.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  , 
the    common     stock    of    the    companv 


II  iluTc  IS  ail  in^rc'duMi  fnf    p.imt   fhat  \\\ 
iiKikc    II    \\cMi    l()n^L^   .iikl    look    l)cUcr    on 
\'oiir  hou.sc,  cloiTt  you  u.int  to  know  it  r 


Zinc 

is  the  n.unc  ol  that  incrrcdicnt.      Now  you 
know. 

^^Your  Movc*^  is  a  hook  thiit  supplies  sufficient 
information  for  you  to  act  upon. 

The   New   Jersey   Zinc   Company 
Room  413,  55  W^ill  Street,  New  \'ork 

For  bi^  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


How  should  the  American 
people  view  the  problem 
of  National  defense? 

The  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  United  States, 
Hon.  Lindley  M.  Garrison, 
will  present  his  own 
view  in  an  early  issue  of 
The  Independent. 
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J.  p.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street,  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31   Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 

Foreign  Exchange,   Commercial   Credits 

Cable  Transfers 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


NOTICE 
THE  SECURITY  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
MINNEAPOLIS  located  at  Minneapolis,  iu  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  is  closing  Its  affairs.  All 
note  holders  and  other  cieditois  of  the  association 
ate  therefore  hereby  uotitied  to  present  the  notes 
and    other     claims     for    pavmeiit. 

1'.    A.    CHAMBERLAIN,    President 
Dated   May   4.    1915,   at   Minneapolis,   Minnesota. 
'Lonis     K.     Hull,     .\ttorne.v,     for    The     Security     Na- 
tional   UaiiU    of    Minuiapolis. 


CET    THE     S  AVI  IMG     HABIT 

The  bahit  of  savinj;  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  Increases  his  self-resp«ct 
and  makes  liini  a  more  useful  lueiuber  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  mail  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  be  coiici'riied  simply  In  ac- 
cumulating a  sufficient  sum  to  supiiort  liiin  In 
his  old  age.  ihls  can  best  be  effected  by  piir- 
chasiiig  an  annuity  as  Issued  by  the  Home  I. if'' 
Insurance  ("omiiany  of  Nexv  York,  This  will 
yield  a  much  larger  Income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  luvest- 
ment.      l''or    a    -lample    poliev    nrltc    to 

HOME   LIFE  INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide.    President. 

256   BROADWiY  NEW   YORK 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

at  cost  of  less  than   f^  cent  an  hour 

ans  V*  here  will  tout  i:lcvtn._  il  y  .  bi>riu»:->  t-r 
Uitirrits.  Superb  consttu<^M<>n.  IJ  iiu  \\ 
I'l.Kks  Adjiistablr  rullcr  t>r,irinijr.  Kt-li- 
ablc.    A  provt-tt  ti'ihf'i!.     r,  ■  nii-i  .Iclucry. 

Keep  Cool 

//■'  f.V  /.'>    /»'(,;■  .!>,.///.  <    i  -.',  It     'r. 

Lake  Breeze  Motor.  133  N.  JetfersonSl.  Chicago 


^.-^  SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

I^J  A  cour»u  of  forty  IctiHonB  in  the  hidtury.  foria  btruc* 
I  JO  tur*  .  anij  wriLinkT  of  the  Hbitri  Htury  tuutrht  by  Dr.  J. 

^■^JT    11*9 nc  Kifonrln,   K'Hliir  l.lppliifutl'a  ^mcailii**. 

^^^V  '£:>ihnau*i  catalt>outi  frrH,     fii'tne  aUdrtati 

^V  illk  lllMIK  I'OKKKM'oMlh^l  K    hi  IIUUL 

I>r.  bMlioalQ  Urpl.  ;105.  t»i>rllltfn«llla    nUM. 

DIVIDI.Nns 


FEDERAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

Inly    ji,    lyis. 
I  he    rruiilar    ijiiurtrrly    ilivitirnil    uf   ONK    A\|) 
ONKIIAT.K    I'Ek    (  KNT.    (i  •  j  •%, )    on    the    I'rf 
IriMvj     Sliarc-«    of     (IiIh    ('unip.iiiy     will     lie     (i.iiil 

An|{M«t    .',    lyiS,   tu   mockholilrra   of    ri I     <i    (lie 

clo«c  of  biiitineiit  July   30,    njis.      Ti  '  k  . 

will    not    clone,    •  A.    II      l'(,A  I 


UNITED  CIGAR   NTOMEH   COMPANY 
OF   AMERICA. 

CO.VIMO.N    SKM   l\    l>l\  lUKNI)   NO     u. 

A       1.1/nI,,       ,.,,,,  I,    ily      diVl.llllll      ..I        ...'•         1.,  tti|l 

■I  '      ll|il>ll     IMt'll  ,11 

oiiiit.iiiiiing,  \    .o-ii 

'  I  liolilrr*  of   racoiil   .ii    ihe  i-Tuae 

'  ill,    i(>n. 

I  10     "i  vmII    not   lie   I  lonril 

'.K  WAril.KY.    rieaiiircr. 

''■"■I     I  ..,   .....   ■  ■■   - 


shoul.1  be  able  to  pay  dividends  for  a 
Sood  many  years,  or  be  worth  its  pres- 
ent selling-  price."  This  dash  of  cold 
water  caused  a  decline  of  6  points,  but 
the  buying:  public  could  not  be  re- 
strained, and  at  the  end  of  the  week  so 
much  of  the  loss  had  been  reg:ained 
that  only  2%   points  of  it  were  left. 

In  the  curb  market  there  was  a  spec- 
tacular advance  in  shares  of  the  Elec- 
tric Boat  Company.  These  were  selling 
a  year  ag^o  at  about  15,  and  there  were 
sales  last  winter  at  11.  In  one  day,  re- 
cently, there  was  a  rise  of  53  points, 
to  248,  and  on  Saturday  an  addition  of 
100  made  the  price  365.  It  is  reported 
that  the  company  has  an  order  for  the 
machinery  and  motors  of  submarines, 
and  for  a  large  number  of  fast  motor 
boats.  The  hulls,  it  is  said,  will  be  made 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  and 
powerful  new  interests  are  represented 
in  the  corporation.  The  sharp  advance 
in  American  Can  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change has  been  due  to  reports  about 
an  order  for  $90,000,000  worth  of  prod- 
ucts, but  it  appears  that  the  order  is 
for  only  $38,000,000,  and  that  two  other 
companies  have  shares  of  it.  Some 
think  Bethlehem  Steel  will  earn  sev- 
enty per  cent  on  its  common  stock  this 
year.  This  accounts  for  the  advance  to 
209.  But  President  Schwab's  remarks 
have  been  discouraging  to  those  who 
look  for  a  dividend  on  the  common 
shares. 

One-eighth  of  last  week's  business 
was  done  in  Steel  Corporation  shares, 
and  there  was  little  change  in  the  price. 
The  company's  plants  are  working  at 
ninety-one  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 
Prices  of  several  products  have  been  in- 
creased, and  in  some  branches  of  the 
industry  new  orders  cannot  be  filled 
within  five  months.  Wire  mills  are 
working:  at  double  turn,  and  heavy  for- 
eign orders  keep  the  tin  plate  factories 
busy. 

FOREIGN     LOANS     OR     CREDITS 

Arrangements  had  not  been  complet- 
ed, at  the  end  of  the  week,  for  the  large 
credit  or  loan  which  is  required  on  ac- 
count of  the  Briti.sh  Government's  ob- 
ligations here,  continually  growing,  for 
war  supplies.  It  was  reported  that 
$100,000,000  of  short  term  boiuls  might 
be  offered  in  our  market.  Plans  for  a 
new  French  credit  of  $20,000,000  have 
been  finished.  They  involve  no  public 
marketing  of  securities.  There  is  also 
to  be  a  new  Russian  credit  of  $25,000,- 
000,  granted  by  prominent  banking 
house.s  on  a  basi.s  uf  ninety-day  ilrafts 
l)()Ught  from  Russia  at  about  five  per 
cent. 

The  British  (Government  neeils  a 
credit  here  of  iiiorc  than  $U)0,()(H»,00(t ; 
the  situation  calls  fur  |250,0O0,0(»O  ov 
$:{()0.(K)0.000.  Hut  there  are  dittlculties 
ill  the  way.  If  our  investors  shoiiUI  be 
a.sked  to  buy  Kritisb  buuils,  they  would 
!»■  unwilling  to  tuke  them  nubject  to  the 
liiiti.'sh  imoMii    '  \inl  the  rate  of  that 

luK  may  be  h<  1     .\t  |)i'e.-<eiit   it  ul> 

-lOibM  u  coriMiderable  part  uf  the  ttniiuul 
ititereMt  upon  Much  -^ccuritieH.  The  Hut 
i>ih  (iovei'iuuunt  dof.t  not  like  to  t^xeiMpt 
foiui^M    inveMtora   in    ita  buntU   fioiit   u 
tut    which    ItM  own   pettpU  Mie   ret|Uiiiui 


A  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  readers 
has  been  following  the 
weekly 

Insurance  Department 

of  The  Independent. 

Many  of  them  are  se- 
curing valuable  infor- 
mation through  the 
Insurance  Service  De- 
partment, conducted  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Undcrvvixxi. 
to  aid  them  in  selecting 
the  right  insurance. 
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to  puy.  Amithvr  iltmiulty  l«  (hnl  tho 
lioitiU  |ir«il»lllily  t'tiUltl  lint  \w  ittntkrletl 
in  tttJN  n<iintr>'  nhli"»«  lh««  liitrrttBl  rnt^ 
Hhitiiltl  Ik*  hlK'tiKi  Ihnii  timt  wlili  li  Iho 
(it>vt>ritinc«iil  how  jmyii  to  the  liilll«h 
pt^opld  for  (hrlr  i>>nna.  A  into  hitfh 
tiiiouvrh  til  uit>i«iri<  nkii-i-oMH  \\t>rt>  inlirht 
itXfttii  t-rttti'lMiM  iiitil  illai-oiilriil  nt  hoiiia, 
'I'hi*  pnililoin  IM  not  nit  onuy  one. 

Till*  ttoiniiilon  of  Cnimiln  hnit  neir<*- 
liutort  It  loan  of  $lf..U(Mi.(inn  m  Ntiw 
York.  rann<l«'i«  lioviMnmi'iit  linn  bpwn 
iu*cu»t»»mvil  to  liorrow  In  Lontlon.  Siiu-i' 
tho  lu'irinnimr  of  th«>  wiir.  hnwovor,  «n<l 
ln'foro  thi.s  Irnnmu-tion,  Hfvnul  t'nnn- 
itinn  pi-ovinccw  nn«l  cltioi*  -nnuinir  th»'ni 
Mui\itol>i».  Alln'itn.  Ontniio.  Montiral 
und  Ottawu  ni>K«>liat('(l  loauM  in  Now 
York  nmountinjr  to  nl>out  $IM), 000.000. 
This  n«'\v  loan  of  $jri.(»(M). ()(»(».  whirh 
was  in  tlu«  haiuN  of  J.  P.  M»>ik'»h  Ji 
Co.,  Brown  Hrothors  aiul  two  or  throo 
l>ank.«*.  i-«  n.pr»«s»>nt»<.l  l>y  $jr..000.000 
onr  ypar  .">  por  cont  notos.  sohi  at  100, 
an»i  $20,000,000  two  yours  r>  por  cent 
notos.  si>l»l  at  i»i>'.j.  Only  a  fi'w  minutos 
aftor  tlio  sulisi-ription  l>ooks  had  l>oi>n 
oponoil  l>y  tho  syiulirato  thoy  wore 
closet).  The  «»tToro(l  somnitios  wore  re- 
jrnrdoil  with  so  much  t'avoi-  that  the 
subscriptions  wore  for  more  than  throe 
times  the  amount.  Those  notes  not 
only  boar  interest  at  ;"»  per  cent,  but 
they  are  al.so  free  of  all  present  ami 
future  taxes  in  Canada,  income  tax  in- 
cluded, and  are  convertible  into  the 
Uominion's  twonty-yoar  .")  per  cent 
boiuls  (maturing  in  li>;i.'>)  on  even 
terms.  The  tax  exemption  applies  also 
to  these  bonds.  There  was  a  report 
that  the  procooiis  wore  to  be  used  in 
settlinjj  the  British  Government's  obli- 
trntions  hero  for  war  supplies,  but  a 
representative  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment denied  this,  sayinjr  the  money 
was  to  bo  oxpondod  in  dofrayinjr  the 
cost  of  public  works  now  in  course  of 
construction. 

The  rate  of  interest,  '^  per  cent, 
which  yields  a  little  more  in  the  case 
of  the  two-year  notes,  may  be  consid- 
ered in  its  relation  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment's problem.  All  of  the  Canailian 
provincial  and  municipal  securities 
placed  here  have  had  this  rate,  and 
some  of  them  were  sold  at  prices  which 
yield  5  >4  per  cent.  Canada's  credit  is 
srood.  Evidently,  the  British  Govern- 
ment cannot  expect  to  place  a  note 
loan  here  at  less  than  5  per  cent.  But 
the  rate  on  the  .srreat  new  war  loan  in 
Enjrland  is  4  >-2  per  cent,  and  this  is  re- 
duced by  the  income  tax. 


An  intorostiu.ff  and  succ'ossful  oxporiniont 
has  boon  ni;ido  duriiisr  tho  last  twolvo 
months  by  the  racitio  (Jas  juid  Kltvtriv 
t\nui>;uiy  of  California,  one  of  the  largest 
<H>rporatioiis  of  its  kind  in  the  I'nitetl 
States,  its  authorized  eapitalization  beinar 
$1(*U\00«\(HH).  Its  .-^sH.OtH)  oMisiuners  or 
patri>us  were  invited  to  bay  sliares  of  an 
issue  of  six  per  eeut  cinnulative  tirst  pre- 
ferr«Hl  stoek.  The  result  has  been  very^ 
irratifyins  to  the  otfieers  who  devise*!  the 
plan.  The  offer  was  niaile  in  .July  of  last 
year.  At  the  end  of  May  2t>.">4  iMUsuniers 
had  taken  stoek  having  a  par  value  of 
^■?,5SS.(XX>.  A  similar  ot^Vr  to  emploveos 
induced  ItlU)  of  them  to  take  $54lV.7iX^ 
worth.  Subseriptious  cinitinue  to  be  re- 
ceived. In  ,T(ine  '2'M  consumers  were  added 
to  the  list  of  stockholders,  taking  $429.3tX>. 


TBunmr- 


iiminiiiiia 


LIXXLE     XKA.VELS 


I'or    Mr 
•buul  iitp* 


•  •        I 

.11.1    I    -    -, 


••  INJI   <  >WIV1  AXIOINJ  •• 

!  Ml     INI"   I- ■•,..•,  I  I  I  •»    W.,i    4"i».    »«...«    •«. 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM  '.t:...^~::.-:.'.-.-....':-.ru: 


v., 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


ii-i*!.         Up'n     All      I  >>•     V>.>  !■•• 

Slirtiil**'      WaIIi      from     \\»iWina     (Amn, 


M 


I  cn!i  •  ' 


THE  BATHS  ■■•■""' 


•  ft        CMJir''''  HT<'"''*'»«r»-»^    Vrr*t7^T%1  »M 


Pr»»idrnr.  WitklM.  N  T..  Ml  >MM>  Uk« 


THE  SPA  SANATORIIVI       APPALACHEE   CAMPS 


A.  I.  Til  vviK.  MP 

Krftnrl.    !■   mriiV-       • 


OPEN  At  L  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Pocono  Manor  Pennsylvania 
Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R  R. 

A  summer  vacation  among^  streams  and 
mountains,  in  cultured,  Quaker  environ- 
ment, and  on  an  800  acre  tract,  with 
large  Hotel  and  Cottage  Colony.  Golf, 
Tennis  and  Garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 
Every  accessory  tor  comfort. 

J.   W.   HURLEY,  Manager 


ROUND    TIIF    WOkLD    TOURS 


TK«  ■•«!  tt»tuf»r  %mrwimm9 
to  eCTPT.  INDIA.  CHIHA. 
PMILIPPINC*.  JAPAN, 
AUSTKALI*.  NEW  ZCA. 
LAND  Hound  World  Tr,p« 
jnd  Winttr  Tour*  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  *  OKICN- 
TAL   S    N     CO 

Pull    inforrr^jlion    fro)^ 


CUNARD  UNE,  24  Slale  St.,  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA    TOLRS    FRtE 

We  mif««i«  a  ipcdU  ptia  o<  par* 
o<  utguuMimg  their  u«b  CaUorr 
orffuitxcv  ■ci.uio  hii  or  her  copi;  ^  '   ' ,;'-  w .    r  <vs.j 


can  easily  orgaaue  a  paRy  triih  our  bcipL    W  •  mmka  all  amB(c- 

AUe    toun    •>    Sowk    A 
S{«ta.  Ike  RlTtro.  Ja«n 

*i>d  the   Ftin'r^iific^      J 
»,,-.  , Dept    I 

305  South  RebcccA  Si. 
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August  2,  1915 


Conservatory 


George  W.  Chadwick 
Director 


OF  MUSIC 

BOSXOM,  IV1A.SS. 


Year  opens 
Sept.    16th.  1915 


The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  masic  center  of  America.  It  atTords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so 
iiictj^ary  lo  a  nuisicil  educ.ition.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  Build- 
ing, splendid  equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 
Complete  Carricolam.    Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theoretical,  including  Opera. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  in   our    Normal   Department,  graduates  are  much   in   demand   as 

te;.chers. 

The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice 
and  appealing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations   are  invaluable  advantages  to   the 

music  student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra  offers   advanced   pupils   in    voice,   piano,    organ   and   violin   experience   in 

relie:irs:ils    and    public    appearances    v.-ith    orchestral   accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department.  Practical  training  in  acting. 

Address  RALPH  L.    FLAXDERS,   General  Manager. 


■ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL    INFORMATION 

CDC*  17  C.i'aiogs  ef  all  Buirdini;  Schuuis  f,'r  carnp<)  in  V.  S. 
*  *^*-jE*  Expers  advice  free.  Want  for  girls  or  bovs'  Main- 
tained for  all  schools.  Unu  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIATION 
IC42  Times  Biag..  New  YorK.  or  i542  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago 

IsWT  free 

K^ad  our  bU-pag^ebook  before  eo roll iii(  lor  any  law  course.    1 

Tells  how  to  )Li<l^e  Llamis  of  correspondence  schools,  and 
explains  the  Amerlrao  Hrhool's  simple  method  of  law  instruc- 
tion. Prepared  by  56  legal  authorities— 28  more  subjects  and 
30  more  authors  than  any  other  correspondence  law  course. 
13  volume  Law  Library,  60  Text  Books,  and  ^6  Case  Books 
furnishr.l  rvf  rv  stulent.      Sen  I  for   vur  fr'-r  book   ti>dav 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept.  .;-.--{ Z,   Drexel  Ayfnoe  and  oHih  Slr*«*-t,  Chirapo,  T.  S.  A. 


NEW    YORK 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 
ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN.  LL.D..  President 

Standards  High.     Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  1915 

For  information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ.  Vice-President 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys 

Indorsed  t^v    every    Amen    tn    I  in versity.  Individual    I'lan    of 

work  for  each  \-<.,y.  Colte^ie  preparatory  course  amt  a  i^ood  train- 
inif  for  business  life.  Special  ».»iwrse  in  agriculture.  Scicntitic 
phjsical  care.  Pure  water,  ^foo'l  foud.  200  acre  farm.  A  School 
of  character.  28th  year  opens  SepC  21st.  Write  for  catalogue 
No.  a. 


Kiskiminetaa  Sprinca  School* 


SalUburg.  Pa. 


Weddii 


en 


Now  Ready 

At  All  Bookstores 


A  Pure  Romantic  Novel,  by  LeoDa  Dalrymple 


Author «' DIANE  OF  THE  GREEN  VAN" 


Send  One  Dollar  for  the  I  Keep  the  last  13  numbers 
Independent  Binder  in  always  on  your  library 
cloth  with   gold   stamping.  |  table  for  ready  reference. 


'UltUINNM't 


X(t\v  is  the  time  tn  replenish  your 
Skelchiiij,'  Outfit. 

l-'asels,  Camp  Stnnls.  Unihrellas, 
(  aiivas,  Aeatleiiiv  I'danls,  I'lilins, 
I  hughes,  etc. 

The    I'.ejjimicr's    Mox,  as  illustrated. 

.^1,75        I'lill    line    (if    boxes    of    (  )il, 

Ualer    C  nKir    ami    (  liiiia    I'aiiitini;. 

i'astel  and  Crayon  hrawiuK. 

Calaloyue  seni  nn  nquest 

F.W.DFVOH&C.T.RAYNOIDSCO. 

lUl   I'ultun  StrMl.    N«w   Yurk 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


I 


THE   EQUITABLE  LIFE 

Since  the  purchase  last  month  of  the 
controlling  interest  of  the  stock  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  by 
General  T.  Coleman  du  Pont,  I  have 
received  several  letters  from  policy- 
holders of  that  company  requesting  in- 
formation and  advice,  and  revealing  a 
feeling  of  unnecessary  apprehension  re- 
specting the  safety  of  their  interests. 
One  question  in  particular  is  raised  by 
all  these  correspondents,  in  substance, 
as  follows:  Why,  if  the  Equitable  is  a 
mutual  company  in  its  relations  with 
policyholders,  and  its  stockholders  are 
limited  to  a  semi-annual  dividend  of 
3^2  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  their 
holdings,  should  any  one  pay  from 
$2,500,000  to  $3,500,000  for  502  shares 
of  its  stock? 

I  am  bound  to  admit  that  I  cannot 
satisfactorily  answer  that  question. 
With  the  knowledge  I  possess  covering 
the  organization  of  the  Equitable,  the 
terms  of  its  charter  provisions,  the  in- 
surance laws  of  New  York,  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  Insurance  Department  of 
New  York,  I  would  not,  if  financially 
capable,  make  such  an  investment.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Ryan,  the 
first  purchaser  of  this  block  of  stock, 
was  speculating,  purely.  I  believe  he 
finally  concluded  the  enterprise  was  im- 
practicable from  a  Wall  Street  view- 
point, and  that  he  was  glad  to  get  his 
money  back,  with  interest,  when  Mr. 
Morgan  took  over  the  stock.  What  were 
the  latter's  motives,  I  cannot  conceive, 
unless  he  really  believed  he  could  bring 
about  the  retirement  of  all  the  stock 
and  transform  the  company  into  a  full 
mutual.  Mr.  Morgan  died,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  his  estate,  absorbed  in 
matters  of  mure  importance  to  it- 
bers,  welcomed  any  purchaser  o; 
acter  and  standing  who  would  take  the 
property  otT  its  hands. 

\Ve    have    now    reached    General    du 
Pont,  the  present  owner  of  the  atock. 
He  has  publicly  stateil  on  sevt- :.'       •  •. 
siuns   that   hf   will    use   the  «.  ; 
to  attempt  to   mutualize  the  it>' 
He  has  so  advised  the  Su|»«rin'. 
of    li\surance.    and    has    asked    i 
assistance  of  the  !■  -  uL 

I  tiflieve  we  may  :-   .  ._<.•. 

I    am    not    prediclmkr,  .    that 

mutualuation     will     t>e    r  '  X-     1 

view  the  matter,  there  «t>  wo 

Merioua  otMitaclea  to  b«  u> 
'■  >    of    ihf 

ly    iu>t 
holdtnirti;  and  aecoiul,  it  «U  arw 

t.        .  fc  I  .        .      L  II....        .  \ 

yru 

are  twn  ifrave 
.Acctirdtiik'    t 
eral  ilu  l\iitt  I  ^  %% 
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tI.'  k     I    uin    »-.!. 

I     ttn     U     Irk'llllUMtti     lllV0»tlU«ll' 

liiiiily  mil,   III' 

} .  a  your,  per  ,    . 

lui,  tt  (-nnlvii  wllh  U  (h«  oiiitrul  uf  • 

lliiiiii.  ml     iii^nntlliin     I 
.  ic, mil), mid,    ait    >' 

.1100,00(1   Mild   Mil    MtllltlHl  uf 

,,  '1)011,000,     whull     K"'«''>     «'"• 

I,  ,  vultu'.    ll    hIiduIiI    iiiil,   but    I 

will  Nilniit  tliMt.  fur  tiMiliMtf  piir|Mi«««». 
II  il.n'^     \i.'ulii-»f  thin  Hilvuiituifo  wi'  niMy 

KCl     till'    lUlllmilly     vrnlotl    III    Mio    P»»l|l«r- 

vlNiiii;  iMiwi'iit  of  th»»  SlMt«i  of  N«»w  York 
thru  itN  InmirMiiri'  l>i*|ini  (iiiiMtt.  AImiohI 
ovi'iy  inovf  by  llio  nwnoiit  of  the  con- 
trol whii'h  iiiUfhl  iiilvrrm'ly  MfTcot  the 
I»oli»-yh«iUI«Mx'  inliMi'Hlfi  rnii  Im»  chin-k- 
nmtiMJ  liy  tho  l»»<purtiupnt.  Th«t  Iwlnir 
trill',  Iho  H«lv«i\lak't<-*  of  imitimliriif ion 
Nrv  not  MM  ituli!«titiitiul  un  thoy  !««*vin.  In 
nhort.  tho  prt'Hcnt  ooimtitution  of 
think'!*  ofTiM-r*  tlio  tiimo  mcMHiiro  of  »•- 
curity  to  polii-yhnidri!!  •»  vvvr  it  h«i. 
No  policy holil««r  need  worry. 

Now  fur  a  Bwminjj  oontrttdiotlon:  It 
lit  dt'Miiublo  to  t«iui  tho  p»'rok'rii>"tion« 
of  thi"  stock  control.  It  has  lu'on  lod>rc«l 
in  tho  hands  of  four  owners  diirin>j 
tho  pa.-l  t«Mi  vtMUs.  While  wo  may  hope 
and  lu'liovo  that  tJiMUMal  «lu  Pont  will 
not  part  with  it.  oxcopt  to  tho  policy- 
holders, for  various  reasons  ho  may.  and 
I  aim  of  tho  opinion  that,  now  tho  sub- 
ject is  up  for  consideration,  it  should 
bo  permanently  settled.  Of  course,  this 
would  involve  the  expenditvire  of  a  sum 
of  money  larvrely  in  excess  of  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  stock;  but  even  so, 
the  future  advantairos  would  be  an 
abundant  offset.  The  atTairs  of  the  com- 
pany would  be  forever  removed  from 
the  theater  of  speculatii>n. 

I  .see  no  reason,  by  way  of  bepinninjr 
this  work,  ajrainst  the  purchase  by  the 
company  of  General  du  Font's  502 
shares.  Poubless  the  necessary  author- 
ity would  be  granted  by  the  New  York 
Legislature. 


r.  V.  W..  AVilkinsl.iii):.  Pa.— Ilnvo  no 
inftirmatioii  on  linililinK  ■■tnil  loan  assoi-ia- 
tiiuis.  I'oiuvrn  you  name  ciM-tainly  does  not 
write  life  insiirance.  Cannot  tiiul  its  name 
in  tli«>  Pciuisylvaiiia  insuraiu-o  ro|iort. 

W.  n.  A..  Ypsilanti.  Mich.— 1  know  of 
but  one  way  in  which  you  can  utilize  th«> 
two  twcnty-paymtMit  and  the  «>nilowniont 
nolicios  for  the  luirposo  indicated,  and  that 
would  be  to  borrow  their  loan  values.  Tal- 
enlatins:  without  the  exact  data.  I  should 
estimate  the  total  of  these  three  items  at 
$i;»,">0.  Your  sncRestion  as  to  prepaynieiit 
of  the  premiums  would  be  no  aid.  Ctirre- 
spoi\d  with  the  n>mpanies  and  asi^^^rtain 
what   your   present   borrowing  capacity    is. 

F.  K.  l""..  New  Haven,  Conn. — 1  cannot 
advise  you  to  keep  the  policy  described.  Its 
Ovist  wi'.l  iiu-rease  as  you  and  the  member- 
ship of  which  you  are  a  part  set  older.  You 
will  never  build  up  anything  under  it  as 
it  is  what  is  called  om^year  term  insur- 
auiv.  I  would  advise  you  to  pay  a  proper 
premiiun  new  under  a  policy  which  will  ai"- 
eumulate  a  reserve.  The  agent  of  the  ivm- 
pany  is  trying  to  persuade  you  to  do  the 
wise  thing.  The  business  the  i^mpany  is 
writing  now  is  level  premium  reserve  and 
it  will  not  be  usimI  to  Krister  up  the  totter- 
ing fabric  of  its  assessment  membership 
You  are  young  enough  to  abandon  the  fal- 
lacy and  put  yourself  under  the  protection 
of  a  scientific  scheme  of  life  insurance  in 
the  same  company.  The  fact  that  the  otun- 
pany  has  tried  assessment  insurance  for 
thirty-two  years  and  admits  it  is  a  failure, 
should  be  couvinciug. 


You  might  as  well  be  using  an  1898  calendar 

M.in  alive,  rcalizr  ht)vv  far  behind  the  timet  you  are  by  having  your  Mcnog- 
raplur  write  every  letter  tiiin — once  in  shorthand  and  once  on  her  ?  er. 

Cut  out  ilir  uastcd  tunc  vhc  spciuls  at  your  desk  t.i'  '     '' 

and  w.iitinK  til  t.ike  it.     (ii\c   her  a  rliaiKc  to  earn  h«- 
her  time  in  producing  what  you  p;:y  her  for— finished  typcwiiting. 

Shorthand  wastes  cvciybody's  umc  —  your  time  and  your  stenographer'*.  And 

it   wastes  your  money,  too.      The    Dictaphone   saves  c\       '     '   '  and  of 

course,  it  sav^-s  your  money.      \N  c  can't  hope  to  tell  ymi  .  here. 

Reach  for  \  our  telephone  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  work 
now.     If  you  do  not  find  that  name  in  the  btx)k  write  to 

TAE  NCJamVHE 

SUITE   182IA.   WOOLWORTH   BLDC.   NEW   YORK 
Slom  ia  the  piiacipal  <r 
Offri^l   diclaiinfi    m<i./n«.-   ot    the    Pan  .  ..'    Ei^otitio: 

"^'ou^   r')»y'«   WorW*      a   book   we   tKould   lik«   to  tend   yov^ 


AN   INCOME  FOR   LIFE 


Of    all    th.>    lr.%-.  •stmont    n^' 
tli.'n>    .irp    ti'H     It.l.'il    not 
.VI>S(>luti<   Mfrtr    I*    tr;f   flrst 

•iii.ii<>   .iiid   iiiiir<M'  , 

;)iii|    tlicsi>   •ct'in    I 
Mii'iit     bomls. 


mi-l!>  !;ii,'-  rl.ir.t. 
.\»lilo  fr'>ni  poT- 
lliuItT     nhlrh      l« 


^•;;  ill.    there   Is   ii.thlns   norp    sun-    .iv.l    CTt.i', 
•      :i    an    aniHilt;      n  ith    th-    METROPOLITAN 
LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY,    ly    «!!•->,    t 

'•   .-r    ly    fi 
•   I    amom- 
\,.  %  :rics,    or     i 
s.i;;aMt»    S.if''t>  . 
a    man    ac—!    ''•'    ■ 

oini>>   of   Si'ilS  r."    ....;.  ... 

ll  >nl>t.  Tlif  xnmiiy  l>>p:!riir,- nt.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Now  Yort.  x\ill  ;!Te  ailricc  as  to  tbe  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 


f    r     n     o.-rlaln     llf.t::i>'     I« 

"HiM     1»-     '       •■     -" 

1    In    an  ' 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  a!  st»  l;rk  Issuts  Sui.-is'.si:  Cist.'a:!! 
JOHN  P.  ML'XX,  M.D.,  President 

FisvxcE  Committee 

Cr.\RI-NCE    11.    KELSEY 

Pres.    TitU-  Guarantee  jhj    Trust  Co. 

\VILLI.\M   H.   PORTER.  Banker 
EnW ABD  TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Imfcrters  and  Traders  Xat.  Bank 
Good    men.    whothpr  experienced    In    life   In- 
siirauce    or    n.^t.    lua.r    ni-ke    direct    Cv>i;tract-i 
with    this  Coni-iaTiy.   for  a    liir.ite<l    territory    If 
liosired.    svj*.    s-^i-ire    f"r    tb«>™s»-lTes.    In    addi- 
tion  to   r'   -  -  --  a    r'^'!j>wal    in- 
terest ]■  -                                               •>   future.      Ad- 
lin'ss   tl -,    ,                     :   .   -    .:           iiifoe.   No.   277 
r.ro;u1w;;y.    N    \v    ^' i-fe    Ciry 


1 '.'  1  S 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlaatie  Baliiiot.  S  I  W*:i  St..  Nt«  Ttrk 


Ininrrt  Atalait  Mario*  and  lalaal  Traatt«rtatl*i 

Rttk  and  Will  liiat  P.     r«t  Mali:at  Lata  faf  ■ 

»'.  .e  ia  tat  Hit  iciO'   ?-.•>!  C^ii'titf 

I  '>r  the  S' 

\i     -  I  r    -    «- 


!lw>u    uf     luu    i\^.^ 

Dor!"-  !f*  ^T'»»"ne»»  th^  roo- 
ty 
..$r7.9M.579.10B.OO 

V.  ,  ;..-  .- .,_  to 

♦*  - 

.;  tiiat  periled         I. 
i    of    proflta 

M.901.110.00 

..    ..aire  been  re- 

i    83.«l.«SO.0O 

-■    ontstaudiiiK   at    pre*- 

'  'jie fl^SSB.On.OO 

paid    on    crrtillrate* 

On 

ed    U H,:01.'— 4  46 

IT*   f«rr,<1t«  nf  th-  «««»n»"«inT    roTert   to   tt-    -•  »- 
-        ■  apon   the   x"'"- 

year.     tberely 

are  t«stied 
'■■  til    ortjered 

to  I'O  :•.';•.    x-.J.  ;::  aoc  •."Uai.cv  ";;t  tbe  charter. 

A     A     n  wrv    rfiairntan  «f  tbe  Beard 

C    '" " -    ~" 

V  Vlce-Pres. 

t  ;        .  -  _       .  rres. 

•;.  MAM.  N  iL'.v :-;■•>;>.  s- . 
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AMERICA'S  LAST  WORD  TO  GERMANY 

"CONTENDING   FOR  THE   FREEDOM   OF  THE   SEAS  WITHOUT 
COMPROMISE   AND  AT  ANY   COST" 
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Department  of  State, 
Washington,  July  21,  1915 

THE  note  of  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  dated  the 
8th  of  July,  1915,  has  received 
the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  regrets  to  be  obligred  to  say 
that  it  has  found  it  very  unsatis- 
factory, because  it  fails  to  meet 
the  real  differences  between  the 
two  governments,  and  indicates  no 
way  in  which  the  accepted  princi- 
ples of  law  and  humanity  may  be 
applied  in  the  g-rave  matter  in  con- 
troversy, but  proposes,  on  the  con- 
trary, arrangements  for  a  partial 
suspension  of  those  principles 
which  virtually  set  them  aside. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
the  Imperial  German  Government 
recognizes  without  reservation  the 
validity  of  the  principles  insisted 
on  in  the  several  communications 
which  this  Government  has  addrest 
to  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  its  announce- 
ment of  a  war  zone  and  the  use  of 
submarines  against  merchantmen 
on  the  high  seas — the  principle 
that  the  high  seas  are  free,  that 
the  character  and  cargo  of  a  mer- 
chantman must  first  be  ascertained 
before  she  can  lawfully  be  seized 
or  destroyed,  and  that  the  lives  of 
non-combatants  may  in  no  case  be 
put  in  jeopardy  unless  the  vessel 
resists  or  seeks  to  escape  after  be- 
ing summoned  to  submit  to  exam- 
ination; for  a  belligerent  act  of 
retaliation  is  per  se  an  act  beyond 
the  law,  and  the  defense  of  an  act 
as  retaliatory  is  an  admission  that 
it  is  illegal. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is,  however,  keenly  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  Imperial 
German  Government  regards  itself 
as  in  large  degree  exempt  from  the 
obligation  to  obser-ve  these  princi- 
ples,'even  where  neutral  vessels 
are  concerned,  by  what  it  believes 
the  policy  and  practise  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  to  be  in 
the  present  war  with  regard  to 
neutral  commerce.  The  Imperial 
German  (iovernment  will  readily 
understand  that  the  (Jovernment 
of  the  United  States  cannot  discus.s 
the  policy  of  the  (Jovernment  of 
Great  Britain  with  regard  to  neu- 
tral trade  except  with  that  (Jov- 
ernment it.self,  and  that  it  niu.st  re- 
gard the  conduct  of  other  belliger- 
ent governments  as  irrelevant  to 
any  diHCU.ssion  with  the  Imperial 
German  Government  of  what  this 
(iovernment  regards  a.s  grave  and 
unju.stifiable  violationH  of  the 
rights  of  .American  citizens  by  Ger- 
man  naval  commandtTH. 

Illegal   and    inhuniun    act.s,    how 
ever  justifiable  they  may  be   thought 
to    be,    against    an    ericMiy    whit    is 


believed  to  have  acted  in  contra- 
vention of  law  and  humanity,  ari 
manifestly  indefensible  when  they 
deprive  neutrals  of  their  acknowl- 
edged rights,  particularly  when 
they  violate  the  right  to  life  itself. 
If  a  belligerent  cannot  retaliate 
against  an  enemy  without  injur- 
ing the  lives  of  neutrals,  as  well 
as  their  property,  humanity,  as 
well  as  justice  and  a  due  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  neutral  powers, 
should  dictate  that  the  practise  be 
discontinued.  If  persisted  in  it 
would  in  such  circumstances  con- 
stitute an  unpardonable  offense 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  neu- 
tral  nation   affected. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  not  unmindful  of  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  conditions  created  by 
this  war  or  of  the  radical  altera- 
tions of  circumstance  and  method 
of  attack  produced  by  the  use  of 
instrumentalities  of  naval  warfare 
which  the  nations  of  the  world 
cannot  have  had  in  view  when  the 
existing  rules  of  international  law 
were  formulated,  and  it  is  ready  to 
make  every  reasonable  allowance 
for  these  novel  and  unexpected  as- 
pects of  war  at  sea;  but  it  cannot 
consent  to  abate  any  essential  or 
fundamental  right  of  its  people  be- 
cause of  a  mere  alteration  of  cir- 
cumstance. The  rights  of  neutrals 
in  time  of  war  are  based  upon 
principle,  not  upon  expediency,  and 
the  principles  are  immutable.  It  is 
the  duty  and  obligation  of  belliger- 
ents to  find  a  way  to  adapt  the 
new   circumstances  to  them. 

The  events  of  the  past  two 
months  have  clearly  indicated  that 
it  is  possible  and  practicable  to 
conduct  such  submarine  operations 
as  have  characterized  the  activity 
of  the  Imperial  German  Navy 
within  the  so-called  war  zone  in 
substantial  accord  with  the  accept- 
ed practises  of  regulated  warfare. 
The  whole  world  has  looked  with 
interest  and  iiuieasing  satisfac- 
tion at  the  demdristration  of  that 
possibility  by  German  naval  com- 
manders. It  is  manifestly  possible, 
therefore,  to  lift  the  whole  practise 
of  submarine  attack  above  the 
criticism  which  it  has  aroused  aiul 
remove  the  chief  lausea  of  offense. 

In  view  of  the  admission  of  ille- 
gality made  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment when  it  pleaded  the  right 
of  retaliation  m  defense  of  its 
acts,  and  in  view  of  the  manifest 
possil)ility  of  conforming  to  the 
established  rules  of  naval  warfare, 
the  (Jovernment  of  the  Uniteil 
States  cannot  believe  that  the  Im- 
perial  Government  will  longer  re- 
frain from  tlisaviiwing  the  wanton 
act  of  its  naval  coniinamler  in 
sinking  the  " {.iisitanitt"  or  from 
offering  reparutmn  for  the  .Amen 
can  livea  lost,  so  far  as  reparation 
can  be  made  for  a  needless  ilestiuc 


ticn   of   human    life   by   an    illegal 
act. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  while  not  indifferent  to  the 
friendly  spirit  in  which  it  is  made, 
cannot  accept  the  suggestion  of 
the  Imperial  German  Government 
that  certain  vessels  be  designated 
and  agreed  upon  which  shall  be 
free  on  the  seas  now  illegally  pro- 
scribed. The  very  agreement 
would,  by  implication,  subject 
other  vessels  to  illegal  attack,  and 
would  be  a  curtailment  and  there- 
fore an  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  this  Government 
contends,  and  which  in  times  of 
calmer  counsels  every  nation 
would  concede  as  of  course. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Imperial  German 
Government  are  contending  for 
the  same  gi-eat  object,  have  long 
stood  together  in  urging  the  ver\- 
principles  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  now  so 
solemnly  insists.  They  are  both 
contending  for  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  The  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  continue  to  contend 
for  that  freedom,  from  whatever 
quarter  violated,  without  compro- 
mise and  at  any  cost.  It  invites  the 
practical  cooperation  of  the  Im- 
oerial  German  Government  at 
this  time,  when  cooperation  may 
accomplish  most  and  this  great 
common  object  be  most  strikingly 
and   effectively   achieved. 

The  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment expresses  the  hope  that  this 
object  may  be  in  some  measure 
accomplished  even  before  the 
present  war  ends.  It  can  be.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States 
not  only  feels  obliged  to  insist 
upon  it,  by  whomsoever  violated 
or  ignored,  in  the  protection  of  its 
own  citizens,  but  is  also  deeply  in- 
terested in  seeing  it  made  prac- 
ticable between  the  belligerents 
themselves,  and  holds  itself  ready 
at  any  time  to  act  as  the  common 
friend  who  may  be  privileged  to 
suggest  a  way. 

In  the  meantime  the  ver>'  value 
which    this    Government    sets    upon 
the   long   and   unbn.»ken    friendship 
l>etween    the    people    and     ' 
merit  of  the   I'liiteil  States    i 
people     and     Government     of     the 
German    nation    impels    it    t"    >>•>'-'; 
very    solemnly    upon    the    1 
tJerman   (lovernmenf    ""^ 
for     a     scrupulous 
neutral   rights  in   tb 
ter.     Friendship    it>« 
to   say      to    the     Iinp«riai     ' 
ment    that    repetition    by    tli» 
manderii   of    Gernittii    navitl    ve- 
i>f    acta    in    cunt  i  . 
rights    must    in- 
(iovernment    of    tfir 
when     they     atTect      V 
xentf,   MM   ilelib«r«tvly    u 
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r.iiiiitict<  to  forrltfii  riMmtrlm  In   t'liivpniiii   rculal 

riiion,   91. Tn  It   yrnr  rxtrn  :   to  Cnnniln.   }l    rxlra.  ZS^^^Z 

Ixntnirtlonii       for      rrnrwnl.      ilUroiitlnuiinrr      or  i  •*        i  •  i»         l 

rlmnin'    of    n.l.lrwii.    .I.oul.l    U.    «pnl     two    wrck.  To    jUBtlfy     himsielf,    the     Wise    lintl- 

Inforr   thf   ilnio   thry   iir.-   lo   so   Inin   <.rri.rt.    Holh  tnilitlirii^t     shtilllil     !)«•     tht'     monf     «'arn«'J»t 

111.,  oi.l   IU..I  ihp   now   n.i.ir..i.»   mii.t   Ih'  given.  ,i,ivocalc   of    rt'u.Ho liable   prepurt'diio.s.s." 

Wo    wt>ir«<mp    rontributlona.    but    wriiore    who  ThJH   IS   the   concliision    which    Lindley 

with    thrlr    nrtlrlm    rfturniHt.    If    not    accri.trtl.  y\    (Harrison,  .*^«•.•l<•t^r>•  of  Wnr,  r«>n<h.>^ 

■houM      i««.n«l      u      ntnmp'Hl     nnil       i«<l<ln'n<t       rn-  •  ,  .       ,..  .      i  ;    _       /    »i        .        i  i 

1         XI     ..^        mil.     1  I    »,     Ti.  Ill  a  cait'fiil  «   .sciiss  on  of  tho  pp)!)  cui 

vrlopp.     No     n^ponniMlity     in     njMiiiniPtI     by     Tnr  •  i     j    r  t  i 

ln>iri«<n(lt.nt    for    tho    loon    or    non-rpturn    of  of   national   defense — a    problem    never 

nianiwrriptii.  tho  nil  dur  rnrr  will  Im-  r\prrl»«Ml.  niort'    vital    ami    ni>>re    compellinjr    than 

KnUmI    »t    New    York    To.!    Ottlcc    •■    Second  "<    <*lt'  pri'.HtMlt    Mli.mt'nt.   The  article  will 

Claw  MattT be  published  in  an  early  number. 

I'opyrlHht.         19IR,         by         Thr         Indrpendrnt  =^ ' ~  "  ^ 

Addrpim      «ll      Communirntionii      to  f  tj  D  O  Li  Cj  S 

T    H    K  I    N    D    E    r    K    N    D    E    N    T  

lift      Wft       Fortlrth      Strft.      N«w       York  "Poos  your  <liniKliter  piny   tho  piano  by 

— — ear?" 

CONTENTS  "No:  slic  usos  l...fh  hnn.ls  iin.n>otli  foot. 

but    I    don't    think    sho   has   Icnrnod    to   uso 

KniTORIALS  ''•*•*  <'nrs." — I'nitrd  I'rrabptrrian. 

Courape     ••••••• JJ5         ..x„„,i„p  ,„„   i,..,,.  ^,^^^  ^ho  squonl."  do- 

Ihe   Koason  of  It lio  ,.lnro«l    tho   pork-|.,ii  kor.    "Aro   you    as   ero- 

The    Difference 176  noniiml   in   condurtinK  your   businoss?" 

War    Stock    Speculation 176  .    "-T'lst  nlHuit."  aii..\vorod  tho  visitor.  'Tm 

TV..,,.-     K.,  .I-.,,-     ./      \I  177  '"   ^'"'  InnilxT  biKinoss.  Wo  wnsto  nothing 

Tha«      Becker   ,/    .W.  .  ...    1m  i,„j   „„,   i,„rk.-_.s„,  red  Heart  Rcvicr. 

Our    Representatives    Abroad...    1(< 

Thk   Stoky   ok  THK   Week  Old   Zoppolin   .-md  nil  his  works 

„,,         ,             -,.  ,„^,  I'd    find   m,\-..lf  forpiving 

I  he    Creat    W  ar l-fc.  jf  ,„.•,,  ^,,„,.  „,,  ,.,  ^^oro  it  lurks.' 

The   War   in    Poland 178  And    from    tho  sky 

The   War  in   the   West 179  So  hish.  -<  hijth. 

Incidents  of  the  Week 179  ^""K  ''•'""  "^'^  j:;^''^  '^^ ''^li^.K-. 

TV       T*.   V           \j  1-Q  — Current  Opinion. 

The    Italian    Advance 1(9 

Dealintr^    with    the    Turks 180  "gone.    niT    not   forgotten" 

The    Balkan    States 180         -Aro    cnterpillr.rs    pxHl    to    oat?"    asked 

The  State  of  the  Belliprerents.  . .    180  littlo  Tommy   at   tho  dinner  table. 

American    Intei-ests.  .  ." 181         ;"^''^-'  ^«>:'  his  father  :  "what  makes  you 

^,-     ,  ,    .,•  101  "'*K  '^  question  hko  that  whilo  we  nre  eat- 

\N  orkmen  and   Wajres 181  jug?" 

The   Situation   in   Mexico 182         "You  had  ono  on   your  lettuce,  but  it's 

The  Murders  in  Hayti 182  S>^no  now."  replied  Tommy. — Ex. 

^^^•\?K  ^^^^  *""'   *"'^    ^^   ^''^   ^^'"'    1«Q         ^^'•-     ^-l'^^"'^     ^^"^^'■'^-*'     ^««    nddrossiuR     a 

*'  bat 18.5  mootins:   in    South    Wales    when    tho   ohair- 

By  Norman  Angrell  man.    thinkiuK    to    bo    witty    at    tho    (""han- 

Tu^  r>    t  r    *  i.    ,  \-  \  io-  collor's  oxponso.   roinarko*!   to   tho  audience 

The  Return  of  Aug:ust    (\  erse)  .  .    Ibo  ,,„,f   ,,,,   J,,^   ^,   jj^,,,  aisappointoil   in   Mr. 

By  Percy  Mackaye  Lloyd  (><^>rgo's  api>oaranoe.     . 

Dr.  Henrv  M.  Leipziger  (Portrait)    186  ,.  "^  h.id  hoard  so  much  nN^ut  Mr.  Lloyd 

^     '^        ^  (nvirgo.     ho  said,     that  I  naturally  expeet- 

The    .\postle  of  the   Open    School-  od  to  moot  a  bis  min  in  every  sense:  but. 

house    187-  '^-^  >"*^"   ^"=^"   ''*''^   ('.'''  yourselves,   he  is  very 

Tl\'  P    \i'    Wa».».Jo small   in    stature." 

i5ju.v>.narns  ..j    .^^^^    grieved    to    find."    retorted    Mr. 

Upbuilding:  .\mencan  Education.  .    188  Lloyd  iit^u-jro.  witli  mock  sorionsnoits.  "that 

By  Abraham  Flexner  your  chairman  i<  <Hsappointe<l  in  my  size. 

.,,■"_,      ,     ,  ,,  but  this  is  owins:  to  the  way  you  have  hero 

John  D.  Rockefeller  (Portrait)  .  .  .    ISO  of  moasurins:  a   man.  In   North  W.^les  we 

Helpless  Poland  IQ''  r"»^!isure  a  man  from  his  chin  up.  but  yon 

■o      T  T        W  'i ,"• ~  ovidontlv     measure     him     from     his     chin 

By  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  down  :  •— rwrren/  Opinion. 
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Tho   nitirn    bond    » m  iiir* 

form.    S<iniotimo«    n    pinin    knob  f. 

An  imnito  of  tho  Itlo.MHi  Vlrrin  ..,.  ....-^ 
nn  n  doftirntion  for  »r>nnnn  aa  «irly  ■■  14.'iO. 

In     17R4     Kndnnd  •!     n     tai     on 

silvor-plnto.   A   now   I,  aritM>iir«>d   in 

tho   form   of  n    «<iroroipii  «    w  ■  '.    «raa 

idnrod   on   a    silvor   nrtide   to  that 

tho  duty   had  bt^on  pnid. 

Shoffi.dd  |iliif»«  \vn«  fir«t  mndo  hr  Tboniaa 
Rdsovor    in    1742.    Ho    h.i  I    th* 

nroeesji    of   rontinK    with    -  t,i)    of 

loss  value,  and  out  of  hi«  di«o»«vory  frrw 
Shofliold  wnro.  or  a  eopper  baw  with  an 
outward    ooatinK    of    nilvor. 

In  l.'Wi  it  wnn  o<itflhli«he<i  bv  an  orrti- 
nanco  "That  no  Koldsmith  «b.iuld  mak^ 
any  vessel,  iowol.  or  other  thine  "'  »oI«t 
or  silver.  unlo««  it  be  of  irmxl  and  true 
alloy  .  .  .  and  that  no  voita*,]  ,.f  nlrer  d^ 
nart  out  of  the  band*  of  workers  until  it 
be  essnyo«l  bv  tho  wqrdeno  of  tho  rrnft 
and  mnrko«I  with  the  Leopnnl's  bond." 

Silver  was  utilized  as  a  proper  mod>um 
unon  whioh  to  imnrosv  s^me  of  the  oarlieitt 
of  the  Grook  coins.  Tho  rudo  and  oft»n 
misshapen  liimns  of  silver  thus  used  br 
Oreok  artists  have,  in  manv  ca««Mj.  fortn- 
natolv  oomo  down  to  u«.  »»nd.  ^till  ^.♦•arinc 
designs  Nddly  and  sniritodly  have 

found  tdaoos  in  numismntioal  •-  and 

cilleetions. 

Tho  fnmou«  Paul  Rovore  was  bronrht  up 
to  tho  trade  of  goldsmith,  and  ho  cut  manv 
book-plato<j.  pio<^es  of  old  •■■ilvor  plate  .ind 
other  metal  ob^oots.  At  tho  close  of  the 
w.nr  of  the  Revolution  ho  r-a«t  ohr  '  '  "'-. 
brass  cannon  and  iron  waro.  in  :i  •  • 

his  work  a«  «ilversmith.  There  a.---  ii.aay 
ci->llootor«!  of  Rovore  silve*-.  A  portrait  of 
Revere,  by  Copley,  shows  him  at  tho  bench 
in  shirtsleeves,  holding  a  silvor  oun  in  one 
hpr>d  and  with  ongravors"  t-wls  by  his  side. 

Tho  Arnistlos"  sp<-Min«  nro  n-*  -'s  ->n«nont 
as  is  jiopularly  supp<"»sed.  A  vam- 

ination   of  old  invontorio«  «h<  ■    they 

did  not  come  into  general  m«o  mu<'h  l)efore 
t*>e  sixteenth  cent^rr.  Thoy  wei^  then 
often     given     to    .  '  at    ohristoninps. 

These   spoons   wo-  into.!  by   figures 

representing  th«^  Ap.'^sti*''*.  which  were  in- 
dicated by  symhi'ls  sm^h  as  the  key  for 
St.  Poter.  an  ax  for  St.  Marthew.  a  spe^r 
for  St.  Thomas,  a  cr«>s«  V./oa/  for  Sr. 
Philip,  etc. 
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Everyman's  Education 

A  Message  to  Teachers  and  Parents 


TEACHERS  of  large  vision 
are  realizing  that  they  have 
not  done  their  full  duty  when 
they  lead  their  students 
through  the  prescribed  text-books 
witliout  also  showing  them  the  way 
to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
best  literature  on  the  subjects  chosen 
for  class-room  study. 

Parents  who  have  at  heart  the  best 
interests  of  their  childen  are  taking 
greater  pains  to  encourage  them  to- 
ward the  reading  of  intelligently  se- 
lected books,  to  round  out  and  make 
most  effective'  the  work  they  do  in 
school  hours. 

Few  schools  can  maintain  an  ade- 
quate library.  At  best  their  shelves 
contain  only  a  single  copy  of  each 
book.  Besides  that,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  average  class  can  af- 
ford to  buy  the  expensive  volumes 
that  would  necessarily  be  recom- 
mended. 

That  is  the  thought  that  prompts 
this  message  to  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent. 

For  the  first  time  a  library  has 
been.created  which  makes  the  world's 
greatest  literature  available  to  schools 
and  colleges,  in  a  form  and  at  a  price 
suited  to  text-book  purposes. 

Everyman's  Library,  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  undertaking  in  the  his- 
tory of  book  publishing,  is  widely 
recognized  as  a  boon  to  educators. 

For  the  small    sum   of  Thirtv-five 


r 


EVERYMAN'S  COUPON 


n 


The  undcr.MKiitrcl  will  tic  pleased  to  receive 
a  copy  of  TiiK  DlCTloNAHY  ('AiAi-Oi;ms  iik 
Kvkuvman's  Libhaky  with  the  Coinpliineiii^ 
of  K.  I'.  Diittiiii  anil  ('miipany,  (.Hi  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  Publiithera  of  Every- 
man's Library. 


Namk    . . 
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Cents  a  volume,  this  library  with  over 
seven  hundred  titles,  has  placed 
standard  books,  good  books,  well 
printed  and  well  bound  books,  well 
edited  and  capably  translated  books 
within  the  reach,  not  only  of  "every- 
man,"  but  of  every  child  and  every 
school. 

Here  is  provided,  at  a  minimum 
cost  to  the  teacher  or  student,  a  list 
of  the  best  standard  texts  from  all 
the  world's  store  of  literature. 

Everyman's  Library  is  under  the 
editorial  supervision  off  Professor 
Ernest  Rhys,  with  whom  are  asso- 
ciated many  famous  educators,  au- 
thors and  literary  critics. 

Among  them  are  such  men  as  Pro- 
fessor George  Baker  of  Harvard, 
Hillaire  Belloc,  Anatole  Le  Braz, 
James  Bryce,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Aus- 
tin Dobson,  Edward  Hutton,  Alfred 
Noyes,  Brander  Matthews,  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie,  Professor  Barrett 
Wendell,  Arthur  Sy- 
mons  and  many  others 
who  stand  highest  in 
ability  and  authority. 

CO-OPERATIVE  ED- 
UCATION 

Such  editions  of  the 
most  desirable  works 
have  never  before  been 
offered  to  schools  at  so 
low  a  price,  or  with  so 
wide  a  field  of  choice. 

The  achievement  has 
been  possible  because 
of  the    great    extt-nt  of  ,...  .  .  ■ 

the     undertaking,     and 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  co-operative  en- 
terprise between   a   great   publishing 
house   and    the   educational    interests 
of  the  country. 

'['he  teachers  of  today  recognize 
the  Tulue  of  carelully  selected  read- 
ing as  a  supplementary  method 
iiiw.ird  the  best  educational  results 

I  lie  teacher  wishes  the  student  to 
realue  clearly  that  tlie  study  of  I' nu- 


lish,  or  History,  or  Science,  is  not 
merely  a  class-room  task.  The  suc- 
cessful teacher  is  the  one  who  finds  a 
way  to  make  the  student  enjoy  the 
books  he  is  studying.  To  that  end  the 
publishers  of  Everyman's  Library  are 
seeking  a  closer  relationship  with 
teachers  everywhere,  in  order  that 
real  assistance  may  be  rendered  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  courses  and  the 
selection  of  the  most  desirable  texts 
for  collateral  reading  and  study. 

The  Service  Department  oif  Every- 
man's Library  therefore  invites  let- 
ters from  any  teacher  or  parent,  who 
is  interested  and  wishes  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  courses. 

A  series  of  lists  have  been  pre- 
pared which  indicate  the  various 
groups  of  books  most  suitable  for 
use  in  any  particular  branch  of 
study.  These  will  be  gladly  fur- 
nished without  charge. 

To  meet  this  same  need  the  pub- 
lishers will  send  to  any 
Independent  reader 
who  uses  the  attached 
coupon :  . 

A  VALUABLE  COM- 
PLIMENTARY 
VOLUME 

The  Dictionary  Cat- 
alogue of  the  First  505 
Titles    i  n    Everyman's 
Library,  arrangeil    ;■•'  ' 
annotated    by     Isalv 
M.    Cooper,    of    Sim- 
mons College,  and   M 
A.     McV'etv.    of    t  h  e 
Newark      Public      1- 
brary,  charges  prepa 
bounil  in  serviceable  cloth  and  print 
ed  in  type  similar  to  that  usevi  in  ih. 
I'verynian's     volumes         This     IhsV 
wdl  be   found  very  useful  lor  rct>.i 
ence.  giving  umch  deluileil  inlorma 
tioii   alKUit   iKHik:)  aiui   authors.       A 
complete  list  of  the  Library  will  Ur 
sent  in  the  same  iucku|>r. 

K.  P,  DUTTON    vSk  COMP.\NY 
em  Ktrth  Av«itu«.  N»w  Yo«k 
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COURAGE 


TilK  procMsion  of  nuuith.H,  mui  yearn,  it  mu> 
l>i\  of  thi.H  frightful  wiir  in  no  time  for  thi* 
liit(>ly  ruKor  iuivoi'uteN  of  pence  to  loMe  couniK*' 
ami  ht)|Mv  Our  oliior  roiKlers  rwull  the  .hjkI  yrarn 
.'I  our  own  ("ivil  \\  i»r.  fmtn  Hull  Huw  to  (Ii'tty.Mt.uiK. 
wiu>n  (iflfjit  lollownl  tii'ltat.  until  at  la.st  cume  thr  \n 
tory  wiiii'h  riKljtt'ousmvHs  is  sure  to  win  in  the  end,  with 
union  ami  pt'act'.  This  jfroattT  war  cannot  fail  to  enwurr 
a  hroailiM*  worlii-poacr. 

(livo  UH  younjr  rourajro,  the  a.><sur»Ml  hope  of  youth, 
and  the  steailier  rouram*  «»f  ajrt'. 

Of  the  eourajre  of  youth  we  have  admirable  exampU-s 
in  the  work  of  KnKlHiul's  thnn*  j^roat  nineteenth  century 
poets.  Wordsworth.  Tennyson  and  Browninjr.  How 
bravely  Worilsw«>rth  held  to  faith  in  liberty  when  Rona- 
jvirte  btvanie  dirtator  of  France: 

Happy  is  he  who  cnrinjr  not  for  Pope, 
l\>nsul  or  KiM>r.  ca!i  sound  himself  to  know 
The  destiny  of  Man,  and  live  in  hope. 

And  did  not  Tennyson  in  his  youth  call  out  to  his  gen- 
eration: 

When  shall  all  men's  jrood 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  lijrht  across  the  land 
And  like  a  lane  of  Iwams  athwart  the  sea, 
Thru  all  the  circle  of  the  K<Jlden  year. 


.'.ch    from   their 


And  Hrowninir  waa  alwaya  a  voica  of  courage  and  rhe^r, 

for  he  knew  und  never  forKot  that  "(fod'n 

nll'M  nirht  with  the  world."  At  Hfty  he  could  wnt«: 

(iruw  old  alonir  with  ma; 
Tho  beat   |«  yet  to  be. 

Hut  Wiird.HWorth  und  Ten"-  '•-•  ^■•<'  ■ ^n 

their  olil  ajre.  We  Udieve  th..  «• 

it  that  hiN  "I.,oMt  I..eader"  was  du-  ifaimit  Word»- 

worth,  but  it  is  hardly  doubted  that  the  Prjet  Laureate 

wuM  in  his  mind  when  he  Haid: 

Shakespeare  wan  of  utt,  .Milton  was  ' 

Kunis.    Shelley    were    with    uii,    tf 
>r raves  I 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen. 

He  alone  sinko  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves. 

And  there  is  Tennyson's  "Locksley   Hall,  Sixty  Years 
Later,"  as   melancholy   a  specimen  of  the  T  m  of 

ajre  as  one  would  grieve  to  .see.  But  Brownin,  .- ,,.  per- 
petual youth. 

So  poets  can  hold  exuberant  faith  in  bloom  sur>'ivinjf 
amid  faded  hopes  and  the  deadly  nightshade  of  war. 
And  we  need  cultivate  no  shorter  vision,  but  wait  for 
the  smoke  to  blow  over,  for  surely  after  a  whi!*"  •"•■"^ 
of  peace  shall  thunder  the  world  over  out  of  < . 
mouths. 


THE    REASON    OF    IT 


WHY  is  it  that  American  children  are  so  backward 
in  their  education  as  compared  with  German 
children? 

There  are  several  reasons,  all  valid:  One  is  clear  on 
the  face  of  it.  that  it  t<ikes  an  American  or  English  child 
at  least  a  year  longer  to  learn  to  read  and  spell  than  it 
takes  a  German  child.  German  spelling  is  phonetic;  Eng- 
lish spellinjr  is  arbitrary.  Germans  plan  to  make  the  path 
of  early  eilucation  as  straight  ai;  possible:  they  have 
simplitied  the  spelling  within  the  last  lifty  years.  We 
do  not  care  how  hard  and  disagreeable  we  make  the 
child's  pathway :  we  discourage  him  the  very  first  year 
as  if  to  make  schoi^l  disagreeable.  The  American  child 
will  always  be  at  a  disadvantage,  at  least  a  year  behind 
the  Gei-man.  until  we  get  over  our  stupid  conservatism 
and  make  our  spelling  more  nearly  phonetic. 

Another  reason  why  German  children  and  youth  get 
and  keep  ahead  of  American  children  is  because  they 
go  to  school  to  learn,  and  are  pushed  to  it  by  parents 
and  teachers.  It  is  beaten  into  them  that  their  success 
in  life  depends  on  strict  application  to  their  studies. 
Government  positions  will  not  be  open  to  them  unless 
they  excel.  They  will  have  a  shorter  period  of  military 
drill,  a  year  off  if  they  are  scholars.  So  they  go  to  school 


to  study,  not  to  do  something  else,  and  certainly  not  to 
dawdle.  Their  ambition  is  expended  in  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  gymnasium  or  scientific  school,  and  of 
course  they  excel.  They  cannot  help  it. 

Why  is  it  that  in  our  city  schools  the  children  of  im- 
migrants, and  particularly  the  Jewish  children,  excel 
the  children  of  our  native  Yankee  stock? 

That  question  answers  itself  in  the  same  way.  They 
go  to  school  to  learn,  and  so  they  learn.  Their  parents 
urge  and  crowd  them,  and  they  want  to  succeed  and  do 
succeed.  It  almost  seems  at  times,  when  we  obser%-e  the 
ambition  of  these  newcomers,  as  if  the  native  breed 
were  exhausting  their  energy,  and  the  incoming  of  a 
new  stock  were  likely  to  regenerate  the  breed;  just  as 
immigrants  take  our  womout  farms  and  make  them 
pay. 

Why  is  it  that  with  inadequate  equipments  the  smaller 
colleges  cf  the  West,  what  are  called  the  fresh-water 
colleges,  and  equally  the  larger  Western  state  universi- 
ties, graduate  a  larger  proportion  of  well-trained,  schol- 
arly men  than  do  the  large  and  wealthy  colleges  of  the 
East? 

There  is  one  and  only  one  reason  for  it.  and  that  is 
that  the  students  come  from  a  middle  class  who  have 
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learned  to  work  and  who  mean  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  for  learning.  They  are  not  rich  and  they 
want  to  learn.  They  have  distractions,  of  course,  but 
the  distraction  is  not  the  principal  thing.  They  have  al- 
ready fastened  on  a  purpose  in  life,  on  what  they  want 
to  be,  be  it  farmer  or  lawj'er,  and  they  choose  the  de- 
partment in  the  university  which  will  help  them,  and 
they  work  in  it.  They  succeed  because  they  deserve  to 
succeed. 

Why  is  it  that  in  coeducational  schools  the  girls  al- 
most always  excel  the  boys  in  their  classes?  In  almost 
any  academy  or  high  school  the  girls  at  the  end  of  their 
course  will  take  the  choice  places  on  the  commencement 
platform  and  will  earn  the  prizes;  why  is  it? 

Not  because  the  girl  has  more  brains  than  the  boy, 
nor  because  she  matures  earlier.  It  is  solely  because 
the  girl  puts  her  brains  to  work  on  her  studies  much 
more  faithfully  than  does  the  boy.  She  works  more  hon- 
estly on  her  studies.  She  puts  time  on  them  at  home. 
She  has  not  the  distractions  that  the  boy  allows  him- 
self. She  may  amuse  herself  with  basket  ball,  but  base- 
ball and  football  are  not  for  her.  The  boys  are  so  daft 
that  they  take  much  more  pride  in  having  earned  a  let- 
ter on  their  sweaters  than  in  the  highest  legitimate  suc- 
cess of  the  school.  Athletics  is  good,  but  it  is  not  first. 
We  see  in  the  papers  the  announcement  that  such  and 
such  an  academy  athlete  will  go  to  Harvard  or  Yale,  but 
never  are  we  told  where  the  valedictorian  will  go.  Some 
college  athletes  do  finely  in  after  life,  but  it  is  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  men  that  will  in  future  win  the  most  prizes. 
They  have  trained  their  brains  more  than  their  mus- 
cles. 

It  is  brainwork  that  tells.  It  is  not  this  college  or 
that,  it  is  ambition  to  excel  and  hard  work.  There  is  no 
royal  road.  The  effort  must  be  laborious  and  persistent. 
The  Oxford  student  learned  it,  who  had  tried  to  make 
up  by  special  cramming  at  the  end  for  negligence  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  who  wrote  on  examination  day : 

I've  spent  all  my  cash  on  a  crammer. 
And  I  shall  get  Beta  or  Gamma, 

While  that  grirl  over  there 

With  the  flaming:  red  hair. 
Will  get  Alpha  plus  easily,  damn  her! 


THE   DIFFERENCE 

THERE  comes  a  sudden  revolution  in  Hayti  and  its 
President  captures  and  kills  a  hundred  of  the  reb- 
els. Then  the  populace  are  so  angry  with  him  that  they 
attack  him  and  he  flees  to  the  French  legation;  but  the 
mob  beats  its  way  in,  drags  him  out  and  fills  him  with 
bullets.  The  news  is  two  days  old,  and  President  Wilson 
sends  a  military  force  to  the  capital  to  protect  foreign 
lives  and  to  maintain  order.  It  is  a  small  republic  and 
a  negro  republic,  and  it  does  not  count.  We  can  take 
sudden  and  forcible  and  drastic  action. 

Two  days;  but  Mexico  has  been  in  a  turmoil  for  more 
years  than  that,  fighting  all  over  the  country,  multi- 
tudes of  prisoners  murdered,  from  President  down,  for- 
eigners murdered  by  the  dozen  (none  were  murdered  in 
Hayti),  and  American  and  British  and  (Ifrmans  robbed, 
their  lives  endangered  when  they  are  not  killed,  obliged 
to  flee  for  their  lives  and  leave  millions  of  wealth  to  be 
looted.  The  condition  has  been  appalling,  and  the  Unitetl 
States  httH  looked  on  and  watched  and  waited.  The  Pres- 
ident has  threatened,  but  thu.s  far  ha.s  i\ot  interferetl. 
except  as  for  a  few  weeks  to  send  soUliers  to  a  coast  citv 


for  protection.  The  President  does  not  treat  Mexico  as 
he  does  Hayti. 

If  the  President  makes  his  threat  good  he  will  very 
soon  do  something  stern.  He  has  said  that  he  will  inter- 
fere if  the  parties  do  not  come  together.  But  they  do 
not  come  together.  We  do  not  want  war  with  Mexico, 
but  we  believe  there  can  be  some  sort  of  intervention 
that  will  be  effective  and  will  yet  come  short  of  war. 
At  any  rate  the  President  is  pledged  to  it,  and  the  time 
is  well  past  which  he  seemed  to  set  for  showing  his 
hand.  It  is  for  him  to  choose  the  sort  of  effectual  inter- 
vention which  he  will  attempt.  It  may  be  that  he  will 
give  somewhat  more  than  moral  aid  to  one  of  the  par- 
ties. It  may  be  that  he  will  encourage  some  one  of  the 
rivals  to  set  up  a  separate  government  for  the  northern 
states  of  Mexico.  Whatever  may  be  the  best  way,  which 
it  is  his  business  to  know,  it  appears  to  be  time  to  bring 
the  chaos  to  an  end  in  Mexico,  as  we  did  twice  in  Cuba 
and  have  just  done  in  Hayti.  President  Wilson  has  well 
said  that  the  present  condition  in  Mexico  is  intolerable, 
which  means  that  we  should  not  tolerate  it  any  longer. 


WAR  STOCK   SPECULATION 

TRADING  in  the  shares  of  companies  which  are  at 
work  on  war  orders  has  multiplied  the  sales  and 
purchases  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  by  three  in 
the  last  three  weeks.  There  were  two  million-share  days 
last  week,  and  at  the  end  great  advances  for  several  of 
the  war  order  stocks  were  shown.  Notable  examples 
were  gains  of  54  points  for  Bethlehem  Steel  and  23 
points  for  Crucible  Steel.  Sales  of  the  latter  in  six  days 
had  been  no  less  than  558,700  shares. 

This  trading  in  war  order  stocks  has  become  wild 
and  dangerous  speculation.  Much  of  it  is  done  not  only 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  and  prospects  X)f  the 
companies,  but  also  in  defiance  of  explicit  public  warn- 
ings from  their  responsible  officers.  The  price  advances 
have  been  unreasonable.  Here  are  two  examples: 

Bethlehem  Steel  common  stock,  on  which  the  com- 
pany has  been  paying  no  dividend,  has  risen  in  nine 
months  from  26  to  275.  Last  week's  gain  was  54  points, 
as  we  have  said.  There  has  been  no  word  from  the  offi- 
cers since  President  Schwab  said  in  April  that  probably 
there  would  be  no  dividend  on  the  stock  for  some  time 
to  come,  because  funds  were  needed  for  extensions  of 
plant.  The  price  was  then  below  100,  but  175  points 
have  since  been  added.  It  is  reported  that  the  company's 
orders  amount  to  $150,000,000,  but  a  long  time  will  be 
required  for  completion  of  the  work,  parts  of  which 
have  been  given  to  other  companies  on  sutvontraots. 

There  were  sales  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company's 
common  stock  in  May  last  at  '22.  Last  week  the  price, 
on  large  transactions,  rose  to  83.  No  dividend  has  l>een 
paid  on  this  stock.  The  price  had  not  passed  51  when,  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Horace  S.  Wilkinson,  a  memt>er  of  the 
company's  extvutive  boaril.  gave  a  warning  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  company  owetl,  he  said,  the  accumulatetl  divi- 
dends of  three  years  on  the  preferred  iitook.  or  about 
$7,000,000.  These  n»ust  be  paid  bofi»re  thejre  can  l>*  any 
tlividends  on  the  common  share.s.  The  profits  this  y«Ar 
wiKild  not  exceetl  $2.MU).000.  There  wa-s  Un\A  intvnMt  to 
be  paid,  anil  $2,000,000  was  goinif  into  a  new  plant. 
I'rofits  (»n  $15,000,000  worth  of  war  ord«r«  might  b«»  in 
the  course  of  time,  $5,000,000.  "I  can  ««•  no  rvAMM." 
said  he  in  conclusion,  "why   Ihw  Ci)«i\mon  Btivli  '»'  tK« 
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ronipniiy  ithuuld  b«  iibU  Ui  |Miy  dlvtUnniU  for  «  fnod 
iitMiiy  yttiti'M.  ur  t>v  worth  lt«  proiiriti  »rlliiiK  piii  i<  i.  .' 
Miiu'ti  tliiH  iiUiii  vsMriiiiig  witji  pultltahrd,  niorv  thmt  ••' 
poliitM  huvti  Iii4«<ii  i4(ltltnl  to  thi^  iimrki-'  <if  thr 

'I'luMo  »ri'   iiiniiy    wav  itrilnn     I'l  lh«'   ' 

lIlOMII      |lla«'IMl,       with       tllllMO      liMlicM'      I       ,.  ttlOII,       • 

11,000, 000, 000    .Mr.  Mnrtfnii  han  hud  thr  iiu|>rrvi 
Coiitrtu'tN  utnouiitiiiu  to  |.'iOO,ooo,(MM).  Hui  the  work  on 
it  roiittiliM'Hiilo  luiiiiliiM'  of  Iho  iirdi^rn  will   ' 
tiin«<,   Mu.MM«  of  Niifli  •thiiroi  nnMt  taiki'    :  a 

poHtiltlt*  iuiroi-it,Hr«Mi  «<imIiii)i  of  ilu«  war,  >;  ..  or 

invi«NtnuMit  of  thiH  ohunu-tfr,   luiwcvvr.  niny   end  in  m 
crMMh  cvon  if  tho  war  shall  no  on  fur  m  lonv  time,  Suf- 
fiTtTH  ill  HiU'h  u  rrash  would  1h«  tiu'liiii'd  to  ci 
attark  tho  Sto«-k  KsrhaiiKi'.  Whllo  w«>  ilo  not  -< .  n. 

M\(-huiiu(«  uiithorititvH  can  do,  licyond  u  i'ai<-iul  •  x.cniiia 
tion  of  all  trai)?«artion)t,  (•nfonvnient  of  thi>  rulci«  aixl 
cxi'lusion  of  manipulation,  thix  huzurdouM  und  unrcuHon 
altio  .Hp«««-iilativt»  movement  should  rtveivy  their  thought- 
ful I'onsultM'ation. 


IIIAW.    lUXKKU.    hT  AL 

1^111'!  nu'M  who  ^»>t  olivtetl  to  state  legislHtures  in  the 
I'liited  Stales  are  probably  in  fact  as  in  theory 
fairly  representative  of  the  average  obtuseness  and  the 
average  ertnikedness  of  the  American  people.  In  the 
scht>ol  books  we  say.  "the  averajje  intelligence"  and  "the 
average  morality,"  but  school  l)ooks  are  written  for  the 
iiuuHent-miniled  of  tender  years.  It  would  be  cruel  and 
inexpedient  to  open  their  eyes  to  all  the  realities  of 
life  before  they  reach  years  of  discretion. 

Our  criminal  law  and  our  priK'edure  in  criminal  cases 
are  made  in  part  by  legislatures,  in  part  by  the  bench 
and  the  bar.  Our  judge.s  all  in  all  are  perhaps  not  more 
thick-headed  or  more  crot>ked  than  our  legislators;  our 
lawyers,  taking  them  by  and  large,  are  possibly  a  little 
more  criH^ked.  Without  venturing  to  express  tix>  dog- 
nuitic  an  opinion  upon  such  delicate  matters,  we  content 
ourselves  with  the  purely  journalistic  and  impersonal 
observation  that  our  criminal  law  and  its  applications 
are  most  rationally  explained  by  presuming  them  to  be 
the  work  of  a  passably  clever  criminal  class,  leaving  the 
class  otherwise  undetined. 

We  anticipate,  however,  that  the  public  in  its  average 
obtuseness  and  rascality  will  not  express  itself  in  such 
carefully  considered  phrases  as  we  have  used.  The  pub- 
lic likes  to  put  its  misfortunes  "up  to"  somebody  in  par- 
ticular: distributed  responsibility  is  not  melodramatic; 
and  of  late  the  public  has  shown  a  disposition  to  hold 
the  courts  responsible  for  sin.  poverty,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  sudden  death.  It  undoubtedly  holds  that  the 
courts  reprehensibly  mishandled  the  cases  of  Thaw  and 
Becker. 

If  there  are  perssons  with  old-fashioned  ideas  still 
alive,  and  if  any  of  them  chance  to  read  these  lines,  wc 
warn  them  not  to  suppose  that  the  public  condemns  the 
courts  for  releasing  Thaw  from  custody  and  permitting 
every  legal  means  to  be  tried  to  save  Becker  from  a 
felon's  death.  There  is  no  more  doubt  that  Thaw  and 
Becker  are  popular  heroes  in  America  than  there  is  that 
the  ball  pitcher  and  the  prize  fif^hter  are  idols.  The  aver- 
age intelligence  in  America  believes  that  Thaw  is  sane, 
that  he  always  has  been  sane,  and  that  he  "had  a  good 
right"  to  shoot  Stanford  White.  The  average  crooked- 
ness in  America  believes  that  Becker  was  done  to  death 
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OUR   KKI'KKSKNTATIVKS  ABHUAU 

WHKN  that  eminent  French  Dreyfusard,  M.  Vr- 
bain  Gohier.  was  in  the  United  States  not  many 
>  ears  ago  he  gave  vent  to  the.se  homewhat  ungracious 
remarks  in  the  columns  of  The  Independent: 

The  diplomats  of  old  Europe  an        -  ■'  •  'rom 

the  richest,  the  most  polite,  the  t;  .noHt 

«  al.  the  most  infatuated,  tht-  mieti.  the  moat 

•>  .Dcratic   class;    thev   jfather    i  and    menials    <.f 

imperial  or  royal  orders    They  array  ihem.'wlve*  in  r  ^ 

apparel  of  laces  and  plumes  and  absurd  tinsel,  yet  »ti..  -.i.ai.- 
age  to  draw  prestige  and  authority  from  them.  They  cover 
their  miserable  nakedness  t>er         '  '  the  people  with 

a  double  veil  of  mvstery  and  :  time  has  come 

to  put  an  end  to  this  sort  of  inieniaiioiiai  politics. 

This  is  one  picture  of  the  older  diplomacy.  When 
nothing  was  to  be  done  it  went  thru  the  motion.s  well 
enough.  But  when  a  real  crisis  arrived  it  frequently 
failed. 

American  diplomats  have  been  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  world  in  the  piping  times  of  peace.  Their  unconven- 
tionalities.  shirt-sleeve  frankness,  and  democratic  ways 
have  been  a  perennial  source  of  gossip  to  all  the  old 
ladies  of  both  sexes  in  court  circles.  But  when  the 
emergency  comes  then  the  American  diplomats  are  ac- 
customed to  rise  to  the  occasion.  Fresh  from  a  life 
where  success  is  Achieved  only  by  courage,  hard  work 
and  willingness  to  assume  responsibility,  they  know  how 
to  bring  about  results.  Since  when  have  the  diplomats 
of  the  United  States  been  put  under  a  heavier  strain 
than  during  the  past  year?  And  since  when  have  the 
American  people  greater  cause  for  pride  in  their  work? 

Walter  H.  Page.  James  W.  Gerard.  Brand  Whitloct 
Henrj-  van  Dyke.  Henry  Morgenthau.  Paul  S.  Reinsch, 
to  mention  only  a  few.  have  truly  represented  the  genius 
of  the  American  people  abroad.  No  finer  work  is  now 
being  done  by  American  citizens  than  that  by  our  diplo- 
matic and  consular  representatives  in  the  countries  to 
vhich  they  are  accredited. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE    GREAT    WAR 

July  ~(j — (ieriiiiin  air  raid  mi  AVar- 
saw.  French  victory  in  the  V<>sf;i>s. 
Italian      gains     on      Isonzo      liivor. 

Jiih/  27 — Hard  tiglitinj;  at  thrco  sides 
of  Warsaw.  (Jei'maii  submarines 
sink  tliirteeu  vessels.  Slight  (iernian 
gains  in  Artois.  French  gains  in 
Alsace. 

July  28 — Russians  check  German  ad- 
vance upon  Warsaw.  Total  British 
losses  in  war  reported  to  be  .">.■>(). !)!>.") 
officers  and  men.  Italian  advance  at 
various   points. 

July  29 — German  advance  upon  War- 
saw resumed.  (Jernuin  gains  in 
Flanders.  French  gains  in  the  Vos- 
ges.  Italian  gains  on  Carso  Plateau. 
American  protest  to  Germany  about 
forged   passports. 

July  30 — Germans  and  Austrians  cap- 
ture Lublin.  Russian  (Government 
announces  evacuation  of  Warsaw. 
Eight  aerial  raids  by  sixty  French 
airships. 

July  31 — Italians  advancing  toward 
Gorz  and  Triest.  Pope  issues  letter 
to  all  belligerents  urging  peace. 
Holland  i)rovidcs  for  great  increase 
of  army. 

Auytist  1 — Germans  occupy  ('holm. 
Italians  break  second  Austrian  line 
on  Carso  I'lateau.  Czar  reaffirms 
pledge  of  autonomy   for   Poland. 


The  German  -  Austrian 
The  War  in  j^.-^.^  ^^  Warsaw,  in 
Poland  some  respects  the  most 
extensive  and  formidable  army  opera- 
tion of  the  war  thus  far,  was  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  week.  This 
stupendous  movement  had  a  triple  ob- 
ject. First,  it  was  to  capture  the  Polish 
capital,  and  to  win  for  Germany  the 
political  and  diplomatic  prestige  which 
that  achievement  would  afford.  Second, 
it  was  to  capture  or  to  destroy  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas's  Russian  army 
of  1,500,000  men  and  its  vast  stores  of 
supplies  and  arms;  which  would  be  an 
irremediable  disaster  to  Russia  and  the 
greatest  military  stroke  of  the  kind  in 
human  history.  Third,  it  was  to  release 
vast  German  and  Austrian  armies, 
either  for  a  swing  of  the  pendulum 
back  against  the  Allies  in  the  West 
and  a  drive  at  Paris  or  at  the  shore  of 
the  British  Channel,  or,  more  probably, 
for  a  drive  southward  thru  Serbia 
for  the  conquest  of  that  country  and 
for  the  relief  of  Turkey  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  Straits. 

Von  Hindenberg  on  the  Narew  at  the 
north  was  only  twenty-four  miles  from 
Warsaw  on  July  2<i,  and  from  that 
I)oint  essayed  an  uirshi|>  laid  to  destroy 
the  Vi.stula  bridges  at  Warsaw  and  thus 
to  hinder  Russian  evacuation,  l)ut  the 
attempt  was  fruitless.  At  the  south 
Von  Mackensen  was  for  the  tinic 
checketl  before  the  hublin-C'holm  rail 
road.  Far  to  the  north,  in  Courlatid. 
Von  IJiilow's  huge  cavalry  army  niovtid 
Mouth  ward  to  threaten  the  (irodtio- 
Viltui  railroad  line  fr«)m  Warsaw  to  Pe- 
trogrud.  'riius  with  both  the  north  and 
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south  routes  in  danger,  there  was  left 
to  Warsaw  securely  only  the  third  and 
central  line,  by  way  of  Siedlce  and 
Minsk.  Over  this  last  the  evacuation  of 
the  doomed  city  was  hastened.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants, 
all  the  government  archives  and  treas- 
ure, all  the  military  stores  and  provi- 
sions, were  carried  eastward  into  Rus- 
sia, beyond  the  Bug  River  and  the 
Brest  Litovski  line  of  defenses.  All  cop- 
per and  lead  and  other  metal  work, 
even  the  church  bells,  which  could  be 


used  for  military  purposes,  were 
stripped  out  and  taken  away.  Factories 
and  shops  were  dismantled  or  de- 
stroyed. Finally  the  three  great  bridges 
over  the  Vistula  River  were  mined  so 
that  they  could  be  destroyed  when  the 
last  of  the  retreating  Russians  had 
crost  over  them. 

Desperate  resistance  was  meanwhile 
offered  to  the  invaders  on  all  three  bat- 
tle fronts,  the  Russians  inflicting  far 
heavier  losses  than  they  themselves 
suffered.  On  July  28  the  whole  attack 
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■•«ni««l  ihetkiMl.  Iiul  un  the  iiotl  *\»y  U 
wnii  mii'wrtl  wlOi  wil'lf-l  f«ii\  M  '•>«" 
wtial  0\v  (itiriiiniiB  tttplurril  rt.-iiiiiuv* , 
oitly     fouit»»n     iiulo*     frnm     NViir««w 

ftllt".   ttltti   ttt    lilii   non  '  "t       ■  ,  II 

WHH   i«>lnf«>i»rtl   )•>     ^  '■' 

.runt  Iho  Kuir  Ulv«r  Ml  Moknl,  Ami 
lUlHht'd  f..iwtti.l  l.«  l'ln»Wi  m  '  I"  '  iptr«i 
III!     ll»r>     l.ul>lli»  »'lu<lin     II"  IHc 

ItuMinit  iruvmtnipnt  on  July  'in  ■() 
itouiu-pti  II  wHJi.lruwttl  from  Wnrwaw 
ami  thr  \vhiiU<  I'dlmh  HulUMtt  (<■  n  now 
Un»  of  ilrffnitr  riimuiiK  thru  Kovn«». 
(inulno,  IlioHt  l.ltovNki  ikixl  l.iitxk;  niul 
iit  thr  wfli'iiition  of  thut  tiny  tlio  Tou 
tonic  Allioi«  ontptrtl  l.uMin  uixl  Norurptl 
control  of  thr  jjrr<Mt  miuthorn  riiilromt 
llnr  from  Wnrnaw  uml  Ivnnifonxl. 
Cholm  wnn  «M»t«'ri'«l  tho  iM<\t  iliiy.  Th«« 
full  of  \Vi»r?»ii\v  sct'iui'il  th«'!\  a  mattrr 
of  hoiirr*  rnthor  than  ilayw;  hut  th«<  Ku 
iiiiin.4  t-laimcil  tho  Hatt.tfartion  of  havii\c 
Riivcil  thi'ir  army  and  withdrawn  it  in- 
tact and  iindcmorali/oil,  and  of  hnvinir 
intlictcd  upon  their  for»  Io.h.hc.h  of  hnlf 
a  million  mon. 

Th»«    war    alonvr    the    llcl- 

^^        iii\c    was    supposed    to    bo 
hcKI  somewhat   in  aboyamc  durinfr  the 
jrriMitcr  operations   in   the    Kasl.   yot   it 
did   not    luck   activity  and   interest.   At 
the  iH'jrinninjr  *»f  the   week   it   consisted 
chietly  of  heavy  artillery  lijrhtinjr.  with 
some  hand  jrrom»*l<?  work  in  the  Forest 
of    Ailly    and    mining'    in    Champajrne. 
The    French    on    July    20    eaptureil    a 
st^\ln^r  rierman   position   in  the  Vosjres 
north   of   Miinster  and   dominntinn  the 
FVcht      \'alley,     while     their     aviators 
showereil  bombs  and  steel  arrows  upon 
the  military  railroad  station  at   Nantil- 
lois,    near    Montfaucon.    At    the    same 
time    the    iJernums    Inimbarded    Funics 
and    Fast    Punkirk   and    their   aviators 
dropt    bombs   upon    Dunkirk.    The   next 
day  the  Cermans  took  the  otTonsive'in 
the  Vosjros  and  in  Artois,  but  made  no 
jrains  of  importance,   tho  they   reoccu- 
pied  some  trenches  in  both  reirions.  The 
French  nuuie  further  jrains  in  the  Vos- 
)res  on  July  29;  there  was  spirited  but 
indecisive  fijrhtinjr  around   Arras.   Sois- 
sons  and  Souchez ;  and  in  Flanders  the 
(.Germans    bombarded    and    destroyed    a 
pontoon  battery  on  the  Furnes  Canal. 
Durinjr   the   ni.du   of  July   29-o0   the 
Germans   made  an   attack  with  "flame 
pmjectors"    upon    the    British   trenches 
at    Hoojre.   and   captured   500   yards   of 
the   first   line,   some  of   which   was   re- 
jrained   by   the   British   on   July   31.    A 
furious  attack  with  hand  jrrenades  and 
bombs  was  made  by  the  tlermans  in  the 
Labyrinth  on  July  30.   but   it   was   re- 
pulsed, as  was  also  an  attack  upon  the 
Vei-dun    line.    In    Alsace    the    French 
moveil  from   Metzeral   down   the   Miin- 
ster Valley  toward   Colmar.  makina:  a 
substantial  train.  The  last  two  days  of 
the    week    were    marked    with    extraor- 
dinary    aerial     bellisrerence.     Germans 
dropt  bombs  upon  Xancy  with  little  re- 
sult.   They   bombarded    Gravelines   and 
Pol-sur-Mer  and   killed   some   non-com- 
batants.   Two    Ensrlish    aviators    were 
compelled    to    descend    and    were    cap- 
tured on  the  Belgrian  coast.  The  French 
made    a    simultaneous    series    of    eisrht 
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aerial  raids  upon  the  German  lines  from 
Flanders  to  Alsa^-e.  in  which  more  than 
three  score  aeroplanes  were  used.  F'ri- 
bourv',  a  factory  of  asphyxiating  jras  at 
Hornach  in  Alsace,  the  railroad  station 
at  Chaunay,  the  Ypres-Roulers  rail- 
road. German  camps  at  I.,<injrneval.  the 
tJerman  lines  facing:  Rheims,  and  sta- 
tions at  Chatel  in  the  Argonne  Forest 
and  at  Burthecourt  in  Lorraine  were 
all  attacked  by  French  aviators,  who 
were  said  to  be  equipped  with  better 
aeniplanes  than  the  Germans.  The  chief 
raid  of  all,  with  forty-tive  aircraft,  was 
directed  against  the  important  oil 
works  at  Pechelbronn,  near  Strasburp. 
Baffled  by  dense  clouds  and  fop,  only  a 
part  of  the  fleet  reached  its  destination 
and  dropt  103  bombs  upon  the  place, 
with  results  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. 


for  a  corresponding  in'  ■  •  ^  •  •   ■  -  : 

ment  prepared  for  imnu-:..i>     ,  • 

There  wa-s  made  public  on  July  31a 
letter  from  Pope  P-  '   XV  addrcst 

to  the  rulers  and  p<    .  '  all  the  bel- 

ligerent   countries    pointing    out    the 
fruitlessness  of  ''  -t  and  exhorting 

them   to  seek   i.  ons   for  ending 

the    "horrible   slaughter   which   is   dis- 
honoring Europe." 


The  Italian 


Incidents  of 
the  Week 


The  heavy  hand  of  Ger- 
man authority  fell  upon 


tAvo  Belgian  cities  during 
the  week.  The  people  of  Ghent  on  July 
28  were  forbidden  to  wear,  show,  buy 
or  sell  the  banner  or  the  national  colors 
of  Belgium,  pictures  of  the  King  or 
Royal  family,  or  any  patriotic  tokens 
or  emblems,  under  penalty  of  $1000 
fine  or  five  years'  imprisonment.  The 
city  of  Brussels  was  lined,  on  July  29. 
$1,000,000  because  of  supposed  con- 
nivance at  or  exultation  over  the  de- 
struction of  a  Zeppelin  airship  by  Brit- 
ish aviators  at  Evere. 

The  Government  o:  The  Netherlands 
on  July  30  provided  for  the  immediate 
increase  of  the  Dutch  army  from  330.- 
000   to  550,000  officers  and  men.  and 


The  Italian  advance 
upon  Gorz  and  Triest 
Advance  ^^^^^  continued  tho  not  so 
rapidly  as  in  the  preceding  week.  Fol- 
lowing the  usual  artillery  prelude,  on 
July  25  and  26  the  infantry  made  ap- 
preciable progress  on  the  lower  Isonzo 
River.  The  Italians  used  the  bayonet 
with  much  effect,  while  the  Austrians 
resorted  to  hand  grenades  and  poison- 
ous gases.  So  destructive  was  the  fight- 
ing that  a  truce  was  called  to  give  op- 
portunity for  burying  the  dead.  The 
Italian  aviators  dropped  bombs  upon 
Riva.  an  important  town  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Garda  in  the  .\ustrian  Tyrol. 
.\n  Italian  force  occupied  the  island  of 
Pelagosa.  in  the  middle  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  opposite  the  lower  extremity  of 
Dalmatia.  and  French  vessels  destroyed 
the  Austrian  aeroplane  and  submarine 
station  on  Lagosta.  one  of  the  south- 
ernmost Dalmatian  Islands.  The  Aus- 
trians on  July  29  strove  to  retake 
Pelagosa,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss. 
Austrian  aviators  on  July  26  dropped 
bombs,  without  serious  damage,  upon 
the  historic  city  of  Verona,  in  the  in- 
terior of  northern  Italy.  They  also 
bomba'-ded    Ancona    from    the    skies. 
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while  from  the  sea  their  cruisers  and 
destroyers  tired  upon  the  railroad  along- 
the  Adriatic  coast  between  Ancona  and 
Pesaro,  destroying  the  station  at  Fano 
and  doing-  nuu-h  other  dumage.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Germans  had  sent  a 
Zeppelin  and  a  Parseval  to  Pola,  for 
the  purpose  of  bombarding:  Rome.  To 
guard  against  such  a  raid  the  Italians 
mounted  aerial  guns  around  their  capi- 
tal, and  the  Pope  removed  some  of  the 
art  treasures  of  the  Vatican  to  subter- 
ranean strongholds. 

On  the  Carso  Plateiiu  the  Italians 
made  steady  gains  on  July  29,  30  and 
31,  breaking  the  second  Austrian  line 
and  winning  several  miles  of  trenches. 
They  prest  forward  at  Doberdo,  on  the 
road  to  Triest.  and  in  the  Cordevole 
Valley;  and  effectively  repulsed  an 
Austria:!  counter-attack  in  the  Valley 
of  Padola.  In  Carniolo  their  artillery 
destroyed  Austrian  fortifications.  They 
suffered,  however,  in  the  campaign  on 
the  Isonzo  the  irrepa-able  loss  of  Gen- 
eral Cantore,  one  of  their  best  com- 
manders and  the  first  general  officer  to 
be  killed  in  the  war.  Austrian  prepara- 
tions for  the  evacuation  of  Gorz  were 
continued.  It  was  estimated  that  Aus- 
trian losses  in  the  war  with  Italy  thus 
far  amounted  to  more  than  80,000. 

Deal'  'th      ^^^    Turkish    war    has 

^,      ^    ,  been  in  a  week  of  slack 

the  Turks  .  ..•  r 

water,  no  operations  of 

commanding  significance  being  report- 
ed. The  Allies  on  July  2(5  bombarded 
some  Turkish  fortifications  on  the 
Asian  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  an 
aeroplane  of  the  Allies  put  to  flight  a 
German  submarine  which  was  seeking 
to  attack  a  British  troopship.  A  slight 
Turkish  gain  was  reported  near  Sedd- 
ul-Bahr,  while  north  of  Chanak  the 
French  advanced  their  right  wing  and 
their  aviators  did  harm  to  the  Turkish 
camp.  The  British  battleship  "Lion," 
which  in  January  was  seriously  dam- 
aged  in   an   engagement   in   the   North 


Sea,  was  reported  to  have  joined  the 
Allied  fleet  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dar- 
(iaiielies. 

The  Turks  were  said  to  have  scarcely 
a  month's  supply  of  ammunition  and 
to  be  desirous  of  making  at  once  a  sep- 
arate peace  with  the  Allies.  But  Enver 
Pasha,  the  Minister  of  War,  in  ad- 
dressing the  troops  at  Gallipoli  bade 
them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  because  with- 
in a  month  he  would  return  them  in 
triumph  to  their  homes.  Serbia,  he  said, 
could  not  last  much  longer,  for  soon  an 
irresistible  German  army  would  march 
down  thru  that  country  to  Turkey's 
aid.  There  were  other  indications  that 
such  a  movement  was  contemplated  by 
Germany  and  Austria,  to  follow  upon 
the  fall  of  Warsaw.  Of  course,  if  Ser- 
bia were  conquered  and  traversed,  Bul- 
garia would  still  have  to  be  crost  before 
the  Teutonic  aid  could  reach  Turkey. 
But  negotiations  were  in  progress  be- 
tween Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  and  the 
expectation  was  increasing  that  upon 
the  conquest  and  partition  of  Serbia 
the  former  country  would  at  once  join 
forces  with  the  victors,  anticipating  re- 
ward in  an  apportionment  of  Serbian 
territory. 

Meantime  Italian  animus  against 
Turkey  steadily  increased  and  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Rome  seemed  to  be  seeking 
a  pretext  for  declaring  war  on  the 
ground  that  Turkey  had  violated  the 
treaty  of  Lausanne. 

The  British  were  reported  on  July  26 
and  29  to  be  advancing  rapidly  up  the 
Euphrates  Valley  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
defeating-  a  Turkish  force  and  driving- 
it  twenty-five  miles  and  capturing  the 
town  of  Nasiriyeh,  above  the  junction 
of  the  Um-el-Jemel  Canal  connecting 
the    Euphrates   with   the   Tigris    River. 


The  Balkan 
States 


The  Balkan  States  arc 
still  halting  between  two 
opinions.  Attempts  to 
reorganize  the  Balkan  League  of  three 
years  ago  have  thus  far  failed,  altho 
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fostered  by  Italy  and  the  Allies,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  kings  of  Rumania, 
Bulgai-ia  and  Greece,  which  was  to 
have  been  held  this  week,  has  appar- 
ently been  indefinitely  postponed.  The 
Bulgarian  government  showed  increas- 
ing inclinations  to  side  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary,  doubtless  be- 
cause those  countries  promise  her  a 
large  share  of  Serbia  if  they  are  suc- 
cessful, while  the  Allies  can  promise 
her  nothing  in  that  direction  and  noth- 
ing more  than  a  very  small  part  of  Tur- 
key. Rumania  is  strongly  inclined  to- 
ward the  Allies,  but  hesitates  to  en- 
gage in  the  war  because  of  lack  of 
munitions.  These  latter  can  be  got 
from  abroad  only  by  way  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  she  therefore  awaits  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  opening 
of  the  Straits,  and  Russia's  reinvasion 
of  Bukowina,  before  declaring  war 
upon  Austria-Hungary.  Meanwhile  she 
bars  the  passage  of  German  supplies  to 
Turkey,  and  searches  all  cars  from 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  con- 
traband of  war  across  her  territory. 
She  has  also  imposed  the  practically 
prohibitive  export  duty  of  $100  a 
wagon  load  upon  corn  and  beans,  which 
will  mean  the  cutting  off  of  large  sup- 
plies to  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  heavy  loss  to  contractors  in 
those  countries  who  have  made  large 
purchases  of  those  products  and  have 
paid  in  advance  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price. 

Rumania  has  notified  Austria-Hun- 
gary that  since  the  participation  of 
Italy  in  the  war  she  is  considering  her- 
self free  to  act  according  to  her  own 
interests,  and  Austria-Hungary  has  re- 
sponded with  an  ultimatum-like  de- 
mand that  on  or  before  August  12  Ru- 
mania shall  declare  her  intentions.  Two 
days  later,  on  August  14,  the  Greek 
Parliament  will  reassemble  with  Lleu- 
therios  Venizelos  in  overwhelming  con- 
trol. There  has  been  a  strong  disinclin- 
ation to  proceed  to  extremes  against 
the  will  of  the  King  during  his  seri- 
ous illness,  but  Venizelos  and  the  mas^ 
of  the  people  are  so  intent  upon  inter- 
vention in  aid  of  the  Allies  that  action 
may  not  be  long  delayed. 

Against  the  menace  of  a  German- 
.\ustrian  drive  the  Serbian  army,  2J>0,- 
000  strong,  has  been  reorganized  and 
is  said  to  be  in  admirable  condition, 
b  rench  aviators  patrol  the  frontier,  and 
Belgrade  is  guarded  by  six  Serbian, 
two  British,  two  French  and  two  Rus- 
sian batteries.  Meantime  the  .\ustnans. 
mindful  of  the  etticiency  of  the  Sei- 
t)ian  attack,  have  laboriously  coa^itrucC- 
eil  three  lines  of  defense  ai;»inst  an- 
other Serbian  invasion. 

.„.      .,  .    L  ^'^^      British      <o\- 
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to  livuth.  Mr    l>nM«l  l.lnyil  '         ^    .  Mm 
Utvr    of    MunltloiiH,    rBp(>r(e«l    thnl    hv 
hntl   '  '    Hixtrrn    iiitlii>iii«l   iniiitt- 

tloii  niul    hiiil    iitlilnl    nrnrly 

10,000  mvii  niui  womrii  to  th«  workinK 
foif«». 

Thr  Kr«*iit-h  NntlonnI  Awooiiiliun  of 
l.i(|Uoi'  lirnlrm  cnllctl  «  ronvvntlon  on 
July  'Jl'  to  i-oiiNiiliM-  thr  ifovprnmpnt'n 
tinti-uUuhol  nti'tiHuroH  iiitd  to  iIovino 
wnyn  iind  monnN  for  nnviiit;  lh<«  li(|Uor 
tnuli<  fii>m  rum.  Moantmio  tho  jjovcrn- 
ntciit  lutM  IxM'M  <<vt«<ntliMK  uoil  Ntmttlth 
onintr  itM  prohibition  of  tho  unp  of  in- 
toxii'Mnti«. 

In  (•(M-niany,  particularly  Merlin, 
thi'i't*  iM  nuiih  (Mwnplaint  of  a  tthortatfo 
of  lioor,  tlu"  supply  having  been  ro- 
tUii'tHl  aliout  sixty  p»<r  ront.  In  Wurt- 
tomluMX  a  war  liutl^ft  wh.h  voIimI  by  all 
snvi<  thrt«t»  Socialist  mombors  of  I'ar- 
linnuMit;  all  the  other  Socialists  declar- 
injr  that  in  the  presence  of  trreat  na- 
tional peril  all  political  ilitTerences 
must  be  it:noretl.  iMothinj:  for  the  army 
for  another  winter  campaijrn  is  bein^r 
prepared,  ami  plans  are  beinjr  for- 
mulated for  a  third  war  loan. 

(.lerman  submarine  activity  w;i> 
greatly  renewed  liurin^r  the  week.  Six 
vessels  were  sunk  on  July  26,  includ- 
injr  the  American  steamer  "I.eelanaw"; 
thirteen  on  July  JT,  includinj:  two  Nor- 
wejjian  sailinf?  ships,  and  nine  on  July 
-S.  indudinjr  two  Swedish  and  three 
Danish  vessels.  It  was  reported  from 
Berlin  that  down  to  July  25  German 
submarines  had  sunk  22i>  British  ves- 
sels (the  majority  doubtless  tishinjr 
boats),  thirty  other  enemies'  vessels, 
and  thirty-three  belonjrinp  to  neutrals, 
of  which  last  six  were  destroyed  "by 
mistake"  and  the  rest  because  they 
were  carrying  contrjiband  poods. 

The  Russian  Duma  ha.s  reassembled, 
and  the  Czar  has  reatlirmed  his  pledge 
of  autonomy  for  Poland. 


American 
Interests 


The  American  steamer 
"Leelanaw"  was  destroyed 
near  the  Orkney  Islands 
on  July  25  by  a  German  submarine. 
The  procedure  was.  however,  apparent- 
ly in  accordance  with  international  law. 
The  ship  was  stopped,  visited  and 
searched,  and  found  to  be  bound  from 
Archanjrel  to  Belfast  with  a  carjro  of 
flax,  which  Germany  considers  contra- 
band. The  crew  was  taken  otf  and  towed 
to  within  reach  of  land  and  the  shin 
and  its  carsro  were  destroyed.  The  case 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  "William 
P.  Frye"  in  the  Pacific  in  January  last. 
The  United  States  Government  at  once 
took  steps  to  secure  an  explanation  and 
indemnity,  a  note  beinsr  dispat(?*"?d  on 
July  31.  This  was  the  eigrhth  American 
vessel  to  be  attacked  since  the  besrin- 
ninsr  of  the  war.  Three  were  sunk  by 
mines,  one  by  a  cruiser,  and  two  were 
sunk  by  submarines.  One  was  torpedoed 
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Amrriran    AmbuBMiclnr  to  Germany   to 

call    atterition    t<>  of   afTaim, 

to    demun<i    an    <     ,  and    diita- 

vowal,  and  to  {five  warninR  that   HUrh 

actd.    if    contiruinl    imd    HMti   ' 

the  (terman   (invei  mncnt,  w<' 

tute  a  distinct  breach  of  friendnhip. 

...     ,  ,       The    movement,    which 

Workmen  and  .   j  ti      i 

orurinated     in     Hnd^re- 

•^^^  port  with  the  »tnke  at 

the  Remintrton  works,  for  an  eijfht- 
hour  day  and  hi^rh  wafreH  in  all  ma- 
chine .shops,  is  spreading  slowly.  At  the 
Remington  works  the  strike  ended  last 
week,  iHH'ause  the  ciirht-hour  day  and 
increase  had  IntMi  irranted.  The  reduc- 
tion of  hours  was  conceded  by  the  Bliss 
Company  in  Bro»iklyn,  but  there  is  dan- 
yrvT  of  a  strike  there  on  account  of  a 
demand  that  the  minimum  wajre  shall 
l>e  forty-one  cents  an  hour.  Thi.s  com- 
pany is  makinjr  torpedoes  and  shrapnel. 
The  leader  of  the  union  machinists  was 
to  make  demands  at  the  works  of  the 
Winchester     .Arms     Company     in     New 
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of  Labor  ha-  ;•  '•••'  ■■^'■-  > 
ture,  his  rharirr 
in  strikea.  He  han  not,  h«  Mt>i>,  kpok«n 
of  (icrmana,  and  he  did  not  aaacrt  that 
the  maliim  influence  was  exerted  at  th« 
II  Put  he  haa  good  •▼i- 

d<  .it  efforts  were  mail* 

to  corrupt  men  in  order  that  there 
mi^'ht  be  strikes  amonfr  seamen  and 
lonv'shoremen,  and  that  the  corrupting 
influence  was  that  of  "aRvnts  of  a  for- 
ei^'n  (fovernment."  But  the  efTorta 
failed. 

The  strike  of  the  Standard  Oil  em- 
ployees at  Bayonne.  New  Jersey,  waa 
ended  by  the  somewhat  remarkable  la- 
bors of  Eufrene  F.  Kinkead,  the  sheriff 
of  the  county.  Havinjr  soujrht  in  vain 
for  militia  aid  and  for  the  help  of  the 
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police  in  neighboring-  towns,  he  set  out 
to  do  the  whole  thing-  himself  and  was 
successful.  He  promised  to  get  a  wage 
increase  for  the  men,  and  they  accepted 
him  as  an  honored  leader.  Incidentally 
he  let  several  agitators  feel  the  weight 
of  his  fists  and  had  129  of  the  com- 
pany's strike  guards  arrested.  They 
had  killed  four  strikers.  Under  his  lead- 
ership 8000  men  resumed  work.  The 
wage  increase  is  about  ten  per  cent. 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


General  Gonzales,  who 
recently  retired  from 
the  Mexican  capital, 
saying  he  desired  to  attack  Villa's  fly- 
ing column,  reoccupied  the  city  on  the 
31st.  Little  resistance  was  offered  by 
Zapata's  men.  The  flying  column,  Gon- 
zales said,  had  withdrawn  from  Pa- 
chuca  and  gone  to  the  mountains.  Our 
Government  had  sent  an  emphatic  note 
to  Carranza  telling  him  that  he  must 
restore  railway  communication  between 
the  capital  and  Vera  Cruz  at  once,  in 
order  that  food  might  be  carried  to  the 
capital's  residents. 

It  is  reported  that  President  Wilson 
has  completed  a  plan  which  he  will  ask 
the  factions  to  accept.  It  gives  the  office 
of  provisional  president  to  that  mem- 
ber of  Madero's  Cabinet  who  was  in 
line  of  succession ;  provides  for  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  Argentina,  Bra- 
zil and  Chili,  with  the  aid  of  our  Gov- 
ernment; asks  Villa,  Carranza  and  Za- 
pata to  waive  all  personal  claims,  and 
offers  the  support  of  American  finan- 
ciers. It  also  involves  an  embargo  upon 
the  shipment  of  arms  to  those  who  op- 
pose the  new  Government,  while  per- 
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mitting  such  exports  to  the  recognized 
authority.  Vasquez  Tagle  would  proba- 
bly be  the  Cabinet  member  chosen. 
Villa  would  consent,  but  Carranza  has 
shown  stubborn  opposition.  He  claims 
that  his  power  is  steadily  increasing. 
Luis  Cabrera,  his  Minister  of  Finance, 
has  been  sent  to  Washington.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  ask  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Carranza's  Government. 

The  Murders      JJ  ^^.^  a  bloody  week  in 
•     TT     ^-  Hayti.  The  dark  record 

in  nayu  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^ 

ten  days  there  had  been  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror in  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital. 
President  Guillaume  Sam,  seeing  the 
gains  of  the  revolutionist  leader,  Dr. 
Rosalvo  Bobo,  and  distrusting  those 
around  him,  made  many  political  ar- 
rests. He  placed  in  prison  160  promi- 
nent residents  of  the  capital.  He  also 
disbanded  one  of  his  own  regiments. 
These  soldiers  turned  against  him,  and, 
with  followers  of  Bobo,  attacked  the 
palace.  For  a  time  it  was  defended  by 
the  President  and  General  Oscar,  gov- 
ernor of  the  city,  but  they  could  not 
hold  out  and  both  found  it  necessary 
to  run  away.  Sam  got  refuge  in  the 
French  Legation,  and  Oscar  found 
shelter  in  the  legation  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. First,  however,  they  put  to 
death  all  of  the  160  political  prisoners. 
One  of  these  was  ex-President  Oreste 
Zamor,  who  was  driven  from  office  last 
year  by  Davilmar  Theodore. 

When  the  people  of  the  capital  heard 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  160  prisoners 
they  invaded  the  Santo  Domingan  lega- 
tion, took  General  Oscar  to  the  street 
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and  there  shot  him  to  death.  Then  Bobo 
proclaimed  himself  President.  All  this 
was  on  the  27th.  On  the  following  day 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  mur- 
dered prisoners  broke  into  the  French 
Legation  and,  in  defiance  of  the  French 
Minister's  protest,  took  President  Sam 
out  and  killed  him.  They  mutilated  his 
dead  body  and  after  dragging  it  thru 
the  streets,  dismembered  it  and  marched 
about  with  parts  of  it  displayed  on 
poles. 

Admiral  Caperton  of  our  navy  land- 
ed marines  on  the  29th  to  guard  the 
legations.  Bobo  is  hostile  to  Americans 
and  to  the  purposes  of  our  Government. 
The  landing  was  resisted  and  six  Hay- 
tians  were  killed.  Two  of  our  sailors 
lost  their  lives.  Undoubtedly  France 
will  resent  the  invasion  of  her 
legation,  and  if  we,  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  were  not  opposed  to  the  tak- 
ing of  territory  there  by  European 
powers,  she  might  seize  and  hold  the 
capital  for  apologies  and  reparation. 
Probably  we  shall  have  to  represent  her 
interests.  A  battleship  has  been  sent  to 
the  port  and  2000  marines  and  sailors 
will  soon  be  available.  They  may  hold 
the  capital  while  there  are  negotiations 
for  a  treaty,  with  provisions  for  a  fiscal 
protectorate  like  the  one  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Bobo  has  opposed  such  a  protec- 
torate. A  committee  of  public  safe- 
ty offered  the  presidency  to  a  dozen 
men.  All  refused  to  take  it  and  then 
the  committee  named  Bobo.  Ex-Gover- 
nor Fort,  head  of  a  commission  sent  to 
Hayti  by  President  Wilson,  says  our 
Government  should  intervene,  exercize 
control  and  stop  the  revolutions. 
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WHY    NOT   WAR,    AND    IF    NOT    WAR,    WHAT? 

BY  NORMAX  ANGELL 

AUTHOR    OF    "THE   GREAT    ILLUSION,"    "THE     FOUNDATION     OF     INTERNATIONAL   POLITY" 


IF  America  does  not  jro  to  war  in 
the  ordinary  sense  with  Germany 
over  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania"  it  will  not  be,  let  us  hope,  be- 
cause she  takes  lightly  an  act  of  that 
kind,  but  because  we  have  now  ar- 
rived at  some  real  understanding  of 
the  permanent  issues  involved  and 
have  realized  how  ineffective  would 
war  in  the  ordinary  sense  be  as  a 
means  of  vindicating  those  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  President  Wilson 
in  his  notes  to  Germany. 

But  because  Americans  realize  the 
ludicrous  ineffectiveness  of  war  at 
this  juncture  to  promote  the  princi- 
ples for  which  they  stand,  that  does 
not  in  the  least  imply  that  the  only 
alternative  is  passively  to  submit  to 
outrage  and  insult.  Those  who  call 
for  war  seem  to  take  it  as  an  axiom, 
as  self-evident,  that  war  is  neces- 
sarily effective  for  such  ends  as 
those  which  America  now  has  in 
view:  for  insurirg.  that  is,  the  fu- 
ture security  and  protection  of 
American  citizens,  the  observance  of 
international  law  and  the  due  punish- 


ment of  those  guilty  of  breaking  it. 
Whereas  the  whole  point  of  di.scur- 
sion  is  that  war  and  military  powsr 
is  obviously  and  ludicrously  ineffec- 
tive to  achieve  any  of  these  things. 

First,  let  us  see  just  how  America 
now  stands  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain facts  of  this  war  as  a  whole. 

The  protest  against  the  sinking  of 
the  "Lusitania"  derives*  its  real  im- 
portance of  course  from  the  fact  that 
if  the  United  States  were  guilty  of 
inert  acquiescence  in  it  she  would  be 
sanctioning  the  establishment  of  a 
precedent  which  would  mark  a  defi- 
nite step  backward  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  human  relationship.  America 
would  have  a  large  part  of  the  blame 
for  allowing  to  take  place  a  re-bar- 
barization  of  international  relations 
and  for  undoing  such  small  advance 
as  we  have  m?de  so  slowly  and  pain- 
fully in  the  past. 

So  with  her  case  against  Great 
Britain.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
profit  on  export  trade  which  is  con- 
cerned;  nor  is   it   because  America 


wants  tu  harass  Great  Britain  at  a 
difficult  time  over  dollars  and  cent.s 
matters  that  she  presses  her  points, 
but  because  if  she  accepts  that  read- 
ing of  sea  law  which  enables  Great 
Britain  absolutely  to  control  the  neu- 
tral international  trade  of  the  world 
in  war  time  she  might  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  having  to  accept  thf 
same  reading  when  some  other  p-.a- 
er  has  command  of  the  sea  in  some 
future  war — Japan  at  grips  with 
China  or  with  Russia.  America 
might,  if  she  accepted  this  view  of 
international  law.  find  herself  com- 
pelled in  some  measure  to  become 
the  unwilling  ally  <  because  the  bel- 
ligerent that  controls  the  sea  can 
avail  himself  of  the  economic  re- 
sources of  neutrals  and  prevent  his 
enemy  from  so  doing)  of  some  sea 
power  other  than  England  in  a  cause 
upon  which  she  mieht  look  much  !*=-- 
favorably  thin  upon  the  Brit.-r. 
cause  in  the  present  war. 

Now  the  mere  fact  of  joining  the 
Allies  and  helnirg  in  the  defeat  of 
Germany  would  not  necessarily  ad- 
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vance  the  solution  of  any  of  the  prob- 
lems here  indicated. 

American  lives  at  sea  would  not  be 
more  secure;  during  the  war  at  least 
they  would  obviously  be  less.  And 
as  to  the  future,  if  America,  in  join- 
ing the  Western  Allies,  committed 
herself  to  accept  the  view  of  at  least 
some  of  them  on  sea  law,  American 
ships  would  still  in  future  wars  be 
subject — legally — to  destruction  in 
war  areas  by  floating  mines;  neutral 
rights  would  during  the  war  at  least 
be  likely  to  be  still  further  whittled 
because  America  herself  would  cease 
to  be  a  neutral  and  would  become  a 
combatant,  and  consequently  tend  to 
take  the  combatant  rather  than  the 
neutral  view;  and  if  it  be  said  that 
the  final  defeat  of  Germany  would 
facilitate  the  internationalization  of 
sea  law  it  is  necessary  unhapoily  to 
reply  that  it  is  England  that  has  in 
the  past  opposed  the  internationaliz- 
ing process  and  Germany  that  has 
favored  it:  on  the  whole,  Germany 
and  America  have  stood  for  it  in  the 
nast  as  against  English  influence. 
The  fact  of  becoming  England's  ally 
would  not  make  it  easier  to  stress 
points  of  difference  but  the  reverse, 
just  as  the  existing  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  the  others  to  Japan  has 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  pro- 
test even  verbally  against  Japanese 
action  in  China — or  Russian  action 
for  instance  in  Finland.  Nor  would 
American  action  against  Germany 
be  rationally  punitive  for  the  "Lusi- 
tania"  outrage.  The  last  thing  likely 
to  happen  even  in  the  event  of  Ger- 
man defeat  is  the  eflficient  punish- 
ment of  German  admirals  or  bureau- 
crats. The  soldiers  and  sailors  whom 
America  would  share  in  killing  would 
be  those  having  had  no  part  in  the 
outrage,  who  were  possibly  averse 
to  it. 

And  even  if  America  could  secure 
some  sort  of  undertaking  from  the 
Allies  as  to  the  future  law  for  which 
they  would  stand,  what  assurance 
has  .she  that  this  agreement  would 
outlive  the  existing  military  alliance 
if  the  military  motives  and  ambitions 
of  European  states  are  to  be  in  the 
future  what  they  have  been  in  the 
past?  It  is  nearly  true  to  say  that 
of  all  the  combatants  now  fighting 
there  is  not  an  enemy  who  was  not 
in  (juite  recent  times  an  ally,  nor  an 
ally  who  was  not  quite  recently  an 
enemy.  For — and  this  perhaps  is  the 
most  important  consideration  of  all 

this  war  is  a  struggle  for  political 
power.  In  the  moHt  general  view  it 
is  the  result  of  the  attempt  of  a  na- 
tion, not  content  to  l)e  u  member  of 
the  society  of  nations,  to  impose  its 
dotniruition  on  the  world.  Such  a  pre- 
teriMJon  as  that  of  one  nation  to  doni 
imit«'  the  World  ev»'ii  tho  it  In-  tia.sed 


upon  an  alleged  superiority  of  ideals 
and  culture  is  fatal  to  real  freedom: 
no  really  free  society  of  nations  can 
be  formed  on  the  basis  that  one  na- 
tion can  by  its  power  dictate  to  the 
rest.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  world 
power,  the  capacity  to  dictate  in 
large  measure  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  belong  to  the  nation  that  con- 
trols the  sea  because,  as  this  war 
proves  and  as  Admiral  Mahan  has 
shown  other  wars  to  have  proven, 
the  issue  of  any  great  war  is  deter- 
mined by  predominant  sea  power,  "a 
truth  that  becomes  truer"  as  nations 
become  more  interdependent. 

There  is  a  very  significant  passage 
in  President  Wilson's  last  note  to 
Germany,  the  full  import  of  which 
hardly  seems  to  have  been  realized 
either  in  Germany,  England  or 
America.  The  note  says : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Imperial  German  Government 
are  contending  for  the  same  great  ob- 
ject, have  long  stood  together  in  urging 
the  very  principles  upon  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  now 
so  solemnly  insists.  They  are  both  con- 
tending for  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  contend  for  that  free- 
dom from  whatever  quarter  violated 
without  compromise  and  at  any  cost. 

What  does  this  mean,  "the  free- 
dom of  the  seas"?  Is  the  United 
States  really  contending  for  the  free 
movement  or  the  partly  free  move- 
ment of  German  merchant  ships 
upon  the  sea  in  war  time,  so  that 
Germany  can  in  some  degree  supply 
herself  with  materials  and  so  limit 
the  effectiveness  of  British  sea  pow- 
er which  so  many  Americans  believe 
in  large  part  stands  between  their 
country  and  the  possibility  of  Ger- 
man aggression?  Had  not  Germany 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  before  she 
made  war?  Could  not  her  ships  move 
freely  without  interference?  What, 
then,  does  the  President  mean? 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
position  that  America  is  taking  in 
this  matter  means  merely  freedom 
for  Germany  to  supply  herself  de- 
spite England's  naval  superiority, 
there  are  certainly  very  many  Amer- 
icans who  would  regret  that  the 
United  State  should  stand  for  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  But  freedom  of  the 
sea  .stands  for  both  more  and  leas 
than  this. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Britain's 
views  of  belligerent  rights  at  sea  are 
freely  admitted  and  become  the  rule 
for  nations  in  the  future  Then, 
when  Gennaiiy  ia  det'eatetl  she  will 
argue  "We  were  defeated  because 
we  did  not  coiitri»l  the  sea.  In  future 
we  rmist  be  sure  of  doing  so."  And 
other  nations  will  argue  in  the  saine 
way  and  you  will  get  what  .Vdmiral 
Mahan  pro|>hesied  Would  take  pliue: 
n    cuiiipel  it  lull    iiiiiong    groups    of    iia 


tions  as  against  other  groups  for  the 
domination  of  the  sea.  Armament 
competition  and  the  struggle  for  po- 
litical power  will  go  on  between  the 
nations  in  an  intensified  form.  There 
is  one  thing  only  that  can  prevent  it 
and  that  is  that  limitation  of  bel- 
ligerent rights  for  which  America  is 
contending  and  which  must  end 
finally  in  the  internationalization  of 
the  -sea,  which  in  its  turn  must  end 
in  the  internationalization  of  the 
world. 

Two  courses  are  open  to  the  world : 
to  sanction  a  sea  law  which  bv  the 
whittling  down  of  neutral  rights 
makes  sea  power  more  and  more  the 
determining  factor  in  all  great  in- 
ternational conflicts;  or,  by  develop- 
ment of  sea  law,  the  growing  inter- 
nationalization of  the  sea  to  place 
the  final  decision  of  those  conflicts 
in  the  hands  of  the  nations  as  a 
whole.  The  first  solution  means  an 
intensified  annament  rivalry,  a 
weakening  of  the  powers  possest  by 
the  community  of  nations  as  a  whole 
and  a  strengthening  of  the  powers 
possest  by  the  commander  of  the 
seas  for  the  time  being.  It  is  irrele- 
vant to  say  that  Britain  has  never 
abused  her  command  of  the  sea. 
Others  than  she  may  be  involved  in 
certain  conflicts  of  the  future;  and 
if  she  holds  her  power  as  a  great  in- 
ternational trust  on  behalf  of  civil- 
ization, then  it  should  be  legally  in- 
ternationalized and  civilization 
should  be  duly  represented. 

And  there  is  this  hope  in  the  in- 
ternationalization of  sea  power:  if 
the  nations  are  agreed  so  to  do  they 
can  exercize  a  blockade  or  siege  of 
a  given  country  by  means  that  will 
be  perhaps  more  largely  non-military 
than  military.  If.  for  instance,  the 
nations  of  the  world  had  agreed  not 
to  export  anything  whatsover  to 
Germany  they  would  be  doing  more 
effectively  perhaps  by  agreement  be- 
tween them  the  thing  which  Ei\gland 
is  now  trying  to  do  simpb'  by  the 
power  of  her  ships.  If  there  were 
international  control  of  work!  com- 
munications, civilization  would  pos- 
se.ss  a  very  powerful  instrument  for 
the  ct)ercion  of  a  rei-aU-  "  '  mi- 
ber   of   the   scKMety    of    -  ^nt 
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BY    PERCY    MACKAYK 


Harlvly  a  mortal  agv  has  come  and  gona 
And  man  jrrown  anoiont  in  a  sinjrie  year. 
AuffustI   The  summer  month   is  hUisted  sere 
With  memories  earth  bleeds  to  dream  upon. 

To  dream  upon.  Ah,  were  we  dreaminp  then 
Kre  F^urope.  blindfold,   lulled   in   holiday. 
Harkonod  the  sudden  thunder  thru  her  play 
And  fumbling  held  her  breath  to  hark  a^in. 

Or  is  this  bli^rhted  year  our  dream? — How  swift 
The  blackening:  tempest  fell  I  How  vast,  thru  tire 
And  cloud  of  Beljrium's  rape,  a  planet's  ire 
Flared  on  that  pall  of  shame,  while  thru  the  rift 

The  livid  sorrows   racked  our   sympathies! 

For  still  thoujrht   burned  unclouded:    Ripht   and   wronjr 

Strove  for  the  palm  as  in  epic  songr; 

And  so  we  poured  our  succor  overseas, 

Neutral  in  act  but   never  in  our  souls. 
Yet  guardintr  the  brave  .coal  of  peace.  Till  soon — 
Slow-warpin.c  to  the  waning  year's  blind  moon — 
The  tide  ebbed  back,  and  in  the  freezing  shoals 

We  stared  upon  the  dead — the  dead,  whose  mothers 
Suckled  them  still  in  di-eams.   Stark  mid  the  stench 
And  yellow  choke  that  reeked  from  shell  and  trench 
They  lay  together  there — mere  boys,  and  brothers. 

Were  thest'  the  epic  hosts  of  Wrong  and  Right 
Whose  clash  had  whirled  us  in  their  spirits'  war? 
These  silent  boys  I  What  had  they  battled  for 
To  lie  such  still  bedfellows  in  the  night? 

Must  breath  of  dying  brothers  wake  the  brass 
That  thrills  the  call  to  arms?   Shall  ghostly  lips 
Summon  the  living  to  the  dark  eclipse 
And  all  their  deaivst  shout  to  see  them  pass 


Merely  for  \.h'.^ :  That  these  who  might  have  shared 
A  simple  handclasp  share  a  bloodied  sod? — 
So  for  a  while  we  gazed  and  questioned  God: 
A  haunted  while:   for  dimly  as  we  stared 

Far  off  we  heard  the  multitudinous  cry 
Of  mangled   F^»land  like  a  cr>'  in  sleep. 
And   Serbia  fever-panting,  and  the  deep 
Half-breathed   self-doubt   of   prisoned   Germany, 

And  still  far  tidings  blew,  but  that  first  spark 
Of  August  splendor  burned   in  them   no  more; 
Pity  and  sorrow  palled,  and  custom  wore 
A  deeper  callus  and  a  blur  more  dark. 

Till  sudden — the  "Lusitania"!   Lightnings   shot 
The  unhallowed  message,  and  a  shuddering  fire 
Leapt  from  our  long-charred  hearts — a  glowing  spire. 
And  Europe's  sword  swung  nearer  to  the  knot 

That  ties  the  bonds  of  peace.   And  now —  And  now 
The  summer  steals  again   toward  winter's  sleep. 
The  reaping  time  draws  near — ah,  u-hat  to  reap? 
And  spring,  that  lurks  beyond,  comes  hither — how? 

Still,  O  my  Countrj-,  while  we  may,  look  back! 
The  blighted  year  cries  from  the  chamel  grass: 
Must  breath  of  dying  brothers  wake  the  brass 
That  thrills  the  call  to  arms? — A  blood-sered  track 

Leads  backward  to  that  other  August  day 
Prowled  by  the  still  unglutted  Minotaur: 
But  we,  who  watch  to  slay  that  beast  of  War, 
Shall  we  hunt   him  or  those  he  mangles? — Say: 

For  reason  has  its  ire  more  just  than  hate; 
Imagination  has  its  master  hour. 
And  pity  its  foil,  and  mother-love  its  power 
Mightier  than  blood-lust  and  more  obdurate. 


My  Country  I   poised  in  forward  visioning, 
"^'ith  pity,  love  and  reason  let  us  pray 
Our  lives  shall  serve  to  cleanse  this  August  day  I — 
The  summer  wanes:  the  ploughman  comes  with  spring. 
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AgUAUTKU  of  M  cviitury  nui> 
mm  itiNM  in  Npw  York  City 
hail  n  Nplriitiiti  vi>«iiin  of  tlw 
|>()iit«il>tliti<<M  of  a  iiiuviM'nlty  fur  tlu' 
ptNipio.  AntI  \\v  (liti  t!)(>ri<  than  tIrtMirit 
nboiit  it.  IliM  viNion  wouhl  not  In 
him  rritt.  Kt>rtiinat«'l\  for  Nrw  York 
he  poin*i»»tt  in  rare  ti«"Krw  i»xi«<Mitiv«« 
nhility  -u  K<'HiuH  for  lultnintHtration 
— MM  wril  UM  rrrativ»<  ima»riiiat mn.  Il«< 
NRW  not  only  th«<  vital  nr«<«l  of  adult 
education.  )>iit  aho  that  thr  Mt'hool 
hourteM,  hitht'rto  u.so<l  only  for  toaoh- 
Injr  rhiMr«M»  ni\tl  us«>(|  onl.\  six  h«»urs 
n  (lay.  could  !)«>  utili/.od  in  providint; 
it.  \lv  l»«vanH»  thi'  apo.stio  of  the  opon 
Ni'hoolhou.so. 

\\y  followinjr  hi.«*  drrain  with  un- 
tliiU'hiiiK  z«'al  and  i-rasfU'ss  lahor.  in 
the  face  of  nrx>nX  ami  rtvurrent  oh- 
stju'les.  ho  has  huilt  up  in  the  last 
(ptartor  of  a  otMitury  (and  is  still 
buildin);')  an  institute  for  adult  ed- 
ucati»»n.  which  in  reality  is  a  jrreat 
university  of  a  new  kind. 

This  man  is  \h\  Henry  Mareus 
Leipziner.  otlu-ijilly  known  as  the 
Supervisor  of  Lectures  of  the  He- 
part  nient  of  Kdueatit>n  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  He  was  horn  in  Man- 
chester. Enjriand.  in  Oeeember.  lSr>4. 
He  eanie  to  New  York  in  ISHf)  and 
rei'eived  his  scluH>linjr  here,  bein^j 
graduated  from  the  City  Collefre  in 
187r>  and  from  the  I^nv  Scho<il  of 
Columbia  I'niversity  in  1875.  While 
in  oollejre  and  university  he  support- 
ed himself  by  work  in  a  public  library 
and  by  teachinjr  nijrht  school,  and 
these  activities  led  ultimately  to  the 
development  of  the  chief  purpose  of 
his  life.  For  eijrht  years  he  was  an 
instructor  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  and  that  experience  imbued 
him  with  an  intense  love  for  demo- 
cratic education.  He  decided  not  to 
follow  the  career  at  the  bar  for 
which  he  had  been  trained,  but  to 
devote  himself  to  educational  work 
and  particularly  the  broadening  of 
the  concept  of  education. 

His  experience  showed  him  also 
the  one-sidedness  of  the  educational 
curriculum  then  followed,  and  after 
his  resignation  from  the  school  sys- 
tem because  of  broken  health,  he 
found  opportunity  to  study  and  re- 
flect for  a  space  on  the  problems  of 
educating  the  people  in  a  great  city 
like  New  York.  He  became  a  pioneer 
in  the  cause  of  industrial  education, 
advocating  the  training  of  hand  and 
eye  as  an  essential  part  of  the^chool 
curriculum.  He  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  development  of  several 
free  libraries  which  now  form  a  part 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Dr.  Leipziger  started  the  first  man- 


umI  trnlninir  iM-hi*4il  n(  a  pul»ltr  naturr 
in  New  York  (    r  .  liircrtinir  It  fr(mi 

I  MM  I    In    I.SMI. 

In    IMH'.l.    '•  "    ,.  :....    li... i;.... 

of  thi'   .S'rw 

on    hlNtoric    nml    lu-lpnlinc*    HulijurtM 

Would   I f  '    vwlui'  In  n   I 

{•\nnn    «»f    ir   .  of    Ihr    city, 

hiivinir  MH'ured  the  nerntHMrv    Iriri il- 
lative Hunrtlon,  the  linnrd  of  Kdurii- 
tion    Ntartfd    in    a    tentntivi*    wav    n 
Kynteni  of  (rw  U-.  ttireii  "for  th«'  \>vu 
eHt    of    workintrnipn    nnd    working' 
womrn."    Tl  ■         ■     i  i|. . 

on  tw«)  even...,     ..   .m  *  i..   ;; 

ary  to  April,  in  nix  iichoolhou*<«>H  »lt- 
uati'd  in  thoMi>  pnrU  of  the  city 
where  the  population  wan  thickeitt. 
|)r.  Lei|)/.iK«'r  Ik-  received  a  ddc- 
torato  in  philo.nophy  from  Columbia 
in  1888)  at  oner  joined  the  .ntalT  of 
lecturers  and  thn-w  himself  into  thin 
new  work  with  such  ardor  and  en- 
ergy that  at  the  «'nd  of  the  necond 
.season  he  was  .ippointed  Sui)rrvisor 
of  Ltvtures.  wliii  n  hiRh  iind  resj)on- 
sible  othce  he  has  held  ever  since. 

This  jniltlic  lecture  system  is  not 
a  series  of  miscellaneous  lectures.  It 
is  systematically  organized.  Hun- 
dreds of  courses  are  given  and  sev- 
eral centers  have  been  devoted  for 
years  to  lectures  on  specific  subjects. 
Nothing  is  done  by  chance.  Every 
detail  is  worked  nut  as  a  coherent 
part  of  a  great  and  complex  plan. 
Dr.  Leipziger's  constant  aim  is  to 
make  the  courses  of  studies  sequen- 
tial. Use  is  made  of  the  syllabus  and 
the  quiz.  The  question-period  at  the 
end  of  the  lecture  is  encouraged  and 
has  developed  to  a  surprizing  extent. 
Examinations  are  held  and  certifi- 
cates are  awarded  which  are  highly 
prized  by  their  winners. 

Courses  are  provided  in  general 
and  applied  science,  including  par- 
ticularly the  great  industries  car- 
ried on  in  New  York;  courses  in  de- 
scriptive geography;  courses  in  his- 
tory and  biography,  ancient  and 
modern.  American  iand  foreign; 
courses  in  social  subjects,  including 
government,  federal  and  municipal, 
economics,  education,  sociology,  pub- 
lic questions,  vocational  opportuni- 
ties and  home  economics;  and 
courses  in  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  for  Dr.  Leipziger  says: 

Valuable  as  oivio  education  is.  and 
desirable  as  is  efficiency,  still  the  joy 
of  life  must  also  be  increased  thru  ac- 
quaintance with  the  treasures  of  mu- 
sic, literature  and  art.  Under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  lectures  people  go  to  the 
museums  of  art  a;  vi  science  who  never 
went  before,  and  people  who  went  be- 
fore look  at  their  treasures  with  keener 
intellisrence. 


Thr  puffioM  of  the  whole  plan  and 
of    Um    lertunr*    ta    not    lo 

ui«iu»4'  nnd  ri  ' 

■     and     e<i  .al     valut- 

•     'if    t  111-    •i-,i  " ii,    .  '  '  r    I 

to  May  1.  ierturoa  ara  irivvn  in  17ft 
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a    total    att*"!  of    m«»rr    than 
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The  lerturcH  are  attended  by  peo- 
ple of  ev«T>'  cUinn  an<i  ntation  in  life, 
MoMt  of  the  UTturew  are  in  KngliNh. 
of  coume.  and  are  given  by  xpecial- 
IhIk  in  the  Nubjecta  on  which  they 
sprnk.   But       -*  ■r^e^^,  particu- 

larly in  Hii   .  il  toward  ftt- 

ting  them  for  American  citizenithip. 
are  given  in  Italian,  in  flerman.  and 
in  Yiddish. 

Would  this  marvelous  development 
indicate  that  this  great  dreamer  had 
realized    his    vision  '  tely?    By 

no  means.  Only  its  ii),  .itges  have 

been  realized.  His  University  for  the 
People  does  not  confer  .  But 

Dr.  Leipziger  hopes  to  i,.,in.  a  pos- 
sible to  secure  a  degree  from  a  uni- 
versity thru  the  medium  of  the  free 
lectures.  He  has  no  idea  of  inventing 
a  short-cut  to  knowledge,  but  a 
possible  future  development  of  the 
reading  in  connection  with  the  lec- 
ture courses  into  a  correspondence 
school,  and  he  does  not  regard  it  as 
at  all  Utopian  to  arrange  courses  of 
study  graded  to  the  various  capaci- 
ties of  the  student  auditors.  He  says: 

This  city  contains  a  numl>er  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  A  fed- 
eration of  our  colleges  and  universities 
could  be  made  possible,  and  by  coopera- 
tion with  the  public  lecture  system  a 
correspondence  school  under  the  jpgis 
of  this  great  union  could  be  established. 
This  would  greatly  increase  the  influ- 
ence of  these  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  thru  the  public  lecture  system 
bring  them  more  closely  in  touch  with 
the  people! 

This  dreamer,  who  marshals  and 
directs  his  great  body  of  educators 
with  the  skill  and  regimen  of  a  com- 
manding general,  is  a  man  of  quiet 
and  retiring  modest>'.  a  nature  of 
innate  and  ever-present  kindliness. 
He  does  not  seek  advertisement  or 
personal  exploitation.  His  work  has 
worn  him  and  impaired  his  health. 
But  he  has  given  his  strength  gladly. 

-Wif   York  City 
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UPBUILDING    AMERICAN    EDUCATION 

THE   NATIONAL  WORK   OF  THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION   BOARD 

BY  ABRAHAM   FLEXNER 


THE  General  Education  Board 
is  one  of  many  privately  es- 
tablished and  managed  funds 
devoted  to  educational  improvement. 
It  belongs  in  the  same  category  as 
the  Peabody,  Slater,  Jeanes  and  Car- 
negie endowments,  differing  from 
these  only  in  the  extent  of  its  re- 
sources and  the  breadth  of  its  pur- 
poses. First  and  last,  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  its  founder,  has  con- 
tributed to  American  education  thru 
the  General  Education  Board  a  little 
less  than  $75,000,000;  of  this  sum 
$41,000,000  have  gone  mainly  to 
strengthen  the  resources  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  to  de- 
velop public  education  in  the  south- 
ern states ;  the  Board  retains  a  pro- 
ductive fund  valued  at  $34,000,000 
and  yielding  an  annual  income  some- 
what in  excess  of  $2,000,000. 

The  charter  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  is  drawn  in  general 
terms,  so  that  it  is  free,  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  to  un- 
dertake any  kind  of  educational  en- 
deavor whatever.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, the  Board  could  hope  to  be  ef- 
fective only  by  concentrating  its 
efforts  on  carefully  chosen  strategic 
lines,  in  cooperation  with  other  agen- 
cies. It  could  not  alone  undertake  to 
create  or  to  maintain  educational  sys- 
tems. Its  resources  were  not  adequate 
and  the  undertaking  would,  in  any 
event,  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
unwise.  Cooperation  became,  there- 
fore, the  keynote  to  its  policy.  Thus, 
having  decided  to  promote  training 
in  agriculture,  the  Board  arranged  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  having  de- 
cided to  interest  itself  in  secondary, 
rural  and  Negro  education  in  the 
southern  states,  the  Board  e.stab- 
lished  effective  relations  with  .state 
universities  and  state  departments 
of  education;  having  decided  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  promising 
colleges  and  universities  on  private 
foundations  the  Board  has  cooper- 
ated with  religious  denominations, 
alumni  and   boards  of  trustees. 

A  word  as  to  why  these  several 
lines  of  activity  were  selected.  In  the 
decades  immediately  succeeding  the 
war,  the  need  of  adeciuate  state  edu- 
cational .systems  was  acutely  felt 
thruout  the  southern  states.  For  th»' 
South  WHS  uri(l»'rgoiiig  u  social  and 
industrial  reconstruction,  the  thorn 
ness  uiid  the  success  of  which,  it  was 
Heen,  would  depend  largely  on  the 
ftducatir)!!  nf  thf  (tuiswrs  nt'  the  H<iiith- 
ern  |u!oplt^.  M«'uiiwhile,  llu-  fcoinnuic 
Mituation  wuM  in  a.  hitrh  detrreu  uti- 
fuvrtruble  to  t'ducational  pntgrnMH. 
IHH 


The  General  Education  Board  lias 
at  its  direction  an  annual  income 
of  about  two  and  a  half  millio)i 
dollars,  to  he  used  for  "the  pro- 
tnotion  of  education  ivithin  the 
United  States  of  America,  without 
distinction  of  race,  sex,  or  creed." 
Frederick  T.  Gates  is  its  chairman, 
Wallace  Buttrick  its  secretary, 
a)td  Dr.  Flexner  one  of  its  assist- 
ant secretaries.  Dr.  Flexner  served 
as  an  expert  with  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  from  1908  to  1912, 
during  which  time  his  work  and 
his  educational  views  came  promi- 
nently into  public  attention  thru 
the  publication  of  his  books, 
'The  American  College,"  "Medical 
Education  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,"  and  "Medical  Edu- 
cation in  Europe."  Since  1912 
he  has  been  serving  the  General 
Education  Board.  On  August  6, 
1908,  The  Independent  published 
an  article  on  the  U'ork  of  the 
Board,  by  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick, 
its  secretary,  and  these  two  author- 
itative studies  of  this  influential 
educational  agency  are,  ive  believe, 
the  only  articles  by  members  of  the 
Board  that  have  been  published.  An 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  ivith  illustra- 
tions has  recently  been  published 
and  will  be  sent  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Board.  61  Broad- 
way,    New     York. — The     Editor. 


The  South  must  derive  its  wealth, 
in  the  first  place,  from  agriculture; 
yet  despite  highly  favorable  condi- 
tions in  respect  to  soil  and  climate, 
one  crop  was  disproportionately  em- 
phasized, and  even  this  was  waste- 
fully  and  inefficiently  produced. 
School  .systems  could  not  be  present- 
ed to  the  southern  people  as  gifts; 
the  southern  people  could  not  them- 
selves afford  to  support  them.  The 
South  must  have  something  more  to 
tax  before  it  could  have  proper 
school  .systems;  and  this  "something" 
must  come  from  the  soil.  The  Board, 
therefore,  undertook  to  assist  in  ed- 
ucating the  adult  southern  farmer 
as  the  shortest  cut  to  that  increased 
wt-alth,  which  had  to  be  procured  if 
."chools  were  ever  to  be  successfully 
supported  by  taxation. 

ACJRlCUl.TURAl.    KDUCATION 

After  diligent  search  and  imiuiry 
for  a  methcMl  of  iloing  this,  the 
Board  at  U'ligth  founil  in  the  "detn 
oiistration  method"  of  I>r.  Seaman 
A.  Kiiapp  precisely  th»'  instrunu'iit  it 
letaiirt'd.  I'hru  Dr.  Kiiapp.  and  tii 
cooperation  with  the  Feileral  De- 
partment    of     .\^riculture,    unnuull> 


increasing  numbers  of  southern 
farmers  have  been  "taught  by  do- 
ing." Dr.  Knapp  was  engaged  in 
showing  how  the  boll  weevil  could 
be  circumvented  by  intelligent  and 
eflftcient  agricultural  methods.  The 
United  States  Government  supplied 
the  money  necessary  to  this  demon- 
stration instruction  in  states  afflicted 
with  the  boll  weevil.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  the  method  was  equal- 
ly important  to  states  not  thus  af- 
flicted; and  the  appropriations  of  the 
General  Education  Board  enabled 
Dr.  Knapp  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  extend 
the  work.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  it  was  so  organized  that  eleven 
southern  states  became  practical 
schools  in  improved  agricultural  pro- 
cesses. In  1906,  545  farmers  were  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  Dr.  Knapp's 
methods;  in  1912,  over  106,000.  As 
the  work  has  proved  its  value,  the  sec- 
tions profiting  by  it  have  shown  ea- 
gerness to  contribute  to  its  support. 
In  the  year  1913-14  Congress  ap- 
propriated $375,000 ;  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Board  $252,000;  the  south- 
ern people  $490,000.  Improved  cotton 
raising  was  the  first  of  Dr.  Knapp's 
objects.  But  crop  rotation  was  soon 
emphasized,  and  the  same  principles 
were  thereupon  employed  in  dealing 
with  corn,  tobacco,  hay,  stock  rais- 
ing, dairying,  gardening  and  poultry 
raising.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life 
Dr.  Knapp  induced  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  to  support  a  similar 
line  of  work  for  boys  and  girls:  corn 
clubs  were  accordingly  founded  for 
the  former,  poultry  and  canning 
clubs  for  the  latter.  The  improved 
southern  agricultural  outlook,  and 
the  agitation  in  favor  of  higher 
standards  in  domestic  activities  are 
thus  to  no  small  extent  the  direi^'t  re- 
sult of  the  deliberate  decision  of  the 
General  Education  Board  to  aid  in 
developing  southern  agricultural  re- 
sources in  order  that  schools  -^  '  ! 
follow  as  the  .seijuence  oi  w 
earning  capacity. 

This  plaj\  and  forecast  proveil  en- 
tirely sound.  Taxation  for  eiUicatu»ii 
followed  hard  upon   increasing  prv>s- 
perity.    But    traineil    leadership    wa-* 
lacking.    The    .southern    pei>ple    were 
willing  and  anxious  to  etttntdish  pul> 
lie  schiM>ls   -high  schools  aa  well  as 
elementary    sihiH>ls.    IVspite   f 
of  the  l'ealKKl>    Fund  ai-  '  '^•- 
em   Kducation    H«>arU. 
purtineiit.s  of  tnlucMtion  werv 
iivg   with   \er\    ir       '  "    M»nMUUl«l. 

.\i  tlie  ie«iiiest  i.  aft^r  an- 

other, aceordtiigtv.  th«- 
ucutiiui  Ho«rd  provuled  *«kUt(«* 
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traveling  expenses  for  a  group  of 
educational  agents  whose  object  it 
was  in  each  state  to  encourage  and 
guide  the  development  of  high 
schools,  rural  schools  for  whites,  and 
rural  schools  for  Negroes,  respective- 
ly. An  organized  group  was  thus 
formed  in  each  state ;  and  the  differ- 
ent states  were  quick  to  get  into 
close  and  effective  cooperation  with 
one  another.  Under  this  stimulus  the 
state  appropriations  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  in  North 
Carolina,  for  example,  increased 
from  $1,091,226  in  1901  to  $4,300,- 
000  in  1913;  and  in  Alabama  from 
$1,369,809  in  1900,  to  $4,279,478  in 
1913.  Other  states  have  done  equally 
well.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  at  this  moment  the  South  leads 
the  country  in  educational  striv- 
ing. Its  resources  are,  of  course,  still 
relatively  meager.  A  photographic 
description  would  therefore  show 
very  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
many  respects.  But  a  situation  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  fairly  represent- 
ed except  in  a  moving  picture,  show- 
ing the  direction  and  the  rate  of 
progress.  Southern  educators  are 
pushing  the  educational  campaign  in 
every  direction  in  which  there  is  the 
least  prospect  of  scoring  an  advance. 
They  are  fighting  illiteracy ;  warring 
upon    truancy;    endeavoring   to    im- 


prove school  buildings  and  school 
sanitation ;  consolidating  rural 
schools;  multiplying  and  improving 
high  schools;  and  experimenting  in 
a  variety  of  ways  to  make  the  school 
a  community  center,  competing  as 
such  with  the  church  and  the  court- 
house. There  is  a  long  way  still  to 
go,  but  the  march  is  in  full  swing. 

THE  COLLEGE  SITUATION 

The  Board's  largest  and  most  im- 
portant activity  during  its  first  dec- 
ade has,  however,  lain  in  the  field 
of  higher  education.  Unlike — and 
very  fortunately  unlike — the  nations 
of  continental  Europe,  we  have  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  two 
types  of  college  and  university — one 
state-supported  and  managed;  the 
other  privately  supported  and  man- 
aged. The  General  Education  Board 
has  assisted  in  the  development  of 
the  latter.  It  was  believed  that,  in  a 
democracy,  privately  conducted  in- 
stitutions of  learning  possessed  great 
advantages  which  it  was  important 
to  foster.  They  are  more  readily  kept 
free  from  political  influences ;  they 
occupy  a  position  of  greater  strengrth 
and  independence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  state  universities  have  the 
financial  strength  that  comes  of  close 
association  with  the  taxing  power. 
The     loyalty     of     alumni,     friends 


and  beneficiaries  must  stand  the  pri- 
vately supported  institution  in  place 
of  the  state  purse.  The  General  Ed- 
ucation Board  has  helped  substan- 
tially to  strengthen  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  private  institutions. 
Thru  gifts  aggregating  almost  $12,- 
000,000  it  has  participated  in  a 
movement  that  has  in  ten  years 
added  to  the  funds  of  a  hundred  col- 
leges and  universities  over  $40,000,- 
000.  The  institutions  aided  have 
been  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  lo- 
cation, their  present  strength  and 
their  prospects  of  support  from  other 
sources.  Some  are  denominational; 
some  non-denominational.  Some  are 
for  men  only ;  some  for  women  only ; 
some  are  coeducational.  The  Board 
holds  no  views  as  to  what  and  how 
they  should  teach.  It  has  absolutely 
and  consistently  refrained  from  any 
interference  in  internal  affairs.  It 
has  believed  that  faculty  and  trus- 
tees are  best  capable  of  dealing  with 
whatever  problems  arise;  that  in  the 
long  run  freedom  will  develop  the 
variety  of  viewpoint  and  policy  re- 
quired for  sound  national  develop- 
ment; that  meanwhile  the  proper 
function  of  an  organization  like  the 
Board  would  be  found  in  helping  to 
provide  funds  that  will  insure  great- 
er usefulness  in  whatever  ways  the 
institution  itself  deems  best. 
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I  MiiUt  tt  mnment  as^  thnt  our  pojil 
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IK  fiirtiiiinttfly  uiiliKo  thut  of  Kiiro- 
p.mu  KiivrriMiuMilFi  Tlu"  |iri'i«*iit  wnr 
luiM  provtHl  tliiit  K<*\'*'''>ii>ii^i>t'>llv  roil 
iliictini  tiiiivt<rrtitu*N  run  Itn  iiuulti  nii 
tflTtH'tlvo  iiiitti'iinuMit  ill  ('ttrryinir  out 
it  lutrt  ii'iiliir  ^iiviMiinuMital  |Hi||tv\ 
Wlu'ii.  llHMi-fun',  policv  iH  tllilt««ral 
or  utit*nlitfhtnii'«l.  liitrlH*r  •nluiiitioii, 
which  ouuht  to  l)«>  tho  ntintiKholil  of 
friH«  iiiul  .si'jiifhiiijr  rntiriMin.  l»o- 
ooiuoM  HI)  mijuiut  to  liurntui-racy.  It 
luuy  l)tf  hitrhly  iiuprol)ul>l«<  that  our 
iitati'  universities  will  ev«<r  lnvorne 
.so  liitinuite  a  part  of  n  state  politiral 
nuu'hiiic;  l)Ut  u.H.suredly,  the  daiiirer. 
whatever  it  is,  is  re(lu»'e«l  hy  the  i«x- 
istenre  of  stronjr  and  numerous  col- 
\v\fVH  and  universities  in  a  position  to 
doal  independently  with  all  (lueHtion.t 
that  arise,  liuleed.  the  state  univer- 
Hity  it.self  is  .safejruardeil  hy  the  pri- 
vate institution:  it  has  heen  well 
said  that,  if  half  the  universitie.s  of 
(lerinany  had  heen  privately  sup- 
ported and  nianaKt'd,  (lernian  loarn- 
injj  and  ttorniun  science  would  never 
have  lnvonie  the  pliant  tool  of  Ger- 
n\an  niilitarisin. 

MKUKAL    KIH  CATION 

An  or>ranizntii>n  like  the  (lOneral 
Kilucation  Hoard  need  ntU.  however, 
contine  itself  merely  to  current  ac- 
tivities; it  can  atTord  to  support 
promisinjr  educational  experiments, 
for  which  it  is  usually  ditticult  to 
procure  financial  backinjr.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  experiment  that 
has  been  thus  assisted  lies  in  the 
field  of  medical  education.  It  is  well 
known  that  medicine  and  surjrery 
have  been  hitherto  taught  by  men 
engaged  in  medical  and  surgical 
practise,  with  the  result  that  both 
teaching  and  research  have  suffered 
from  lack  of  time  and  thought.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise:  medical  prac- 
tise is  a  distracting  and  absorbing 
pursuit ;  medical  research,  ditticult 
and  complicated;  meanwhile  teach- 
ing makes  heavy  demands  on  time 
and  strength.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  individual  should  do  justice  to 
all  three. 

Having  been  brought  to  realize  the 
need  of  radical  measures,  the  faculty 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
sought  the  aid  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  in  order  to  reorganize 
clinical  teaching  on  the  "full-time" 
or  university  basis.  On  this  basis  the 
hospital  and  teaching  staff  in  each 
of  the  important  clinical  branches 
devote  their  entire  time  to  teaching 
and  research,  withdrawing  altogether 
from  paid  nrivate  practise.  For  the 
purpose  of  effecting  this  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  departments  of  medicine, 
surgery  and  pediatrics,  the  General 
Education   Board  voted  the  sum   of 
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For  Nome  yaars  to  com*  the  (inn 
era!  Kducatiin  !'■  .iril  may  Ix*  rxptni 
e<l  to  develop    '11  '  ■••^>'— the  VAri«»u«« 
activities    al)<>\«-  i**!     Mut    it 

will  aImo.  from  timt*  to  timr,  take  up 
fresh    problero'^     m    the    <•  r    to 
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opinion.  Ijitterly,  much  thouifht  haa 
lu»cn  ifiven  to  the  n  of  creat- 

ing and  distriliiif iTi^;  .,  mixer  '  '  f 
educational  lit'i.iture  of  - 
quality.  The  iv^ting  nituation  in 
this  res|)wt  is  hij-'hly  unsatisfactors . 
Education  is  a  lidd  jn  which  those 
enKatred  are,  as  a  rule,  alto(;ether 
ab.Morbed  in  practirid  routine.  In  con- 
se<iupnce,  expericiue  remains  larjfely 
the  atTair  of  the  individual;  it  is,  aM 
a  rule,  not  ade<iuately  .studied  or  re- 
corded, is  rarely  exposed  to  really 
scientific  criticism,  fails  to  profit 
from  the  stimulus  of  other  mind.n 
occupied  with  similar  problems  and. 
even  if  valuabN'.  obtains  no  authori- 
tative or  thoro  publicity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  education  is, 
like  government,  a  social  .science  in 
which  there  is  something  to  be  found 
out;  there  is  room  for  experiment 
and  readjustment;  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  for  profiting  l)oth  by 
successes  and  mistakes.  The  funds 
available  are.  however,  for  the  mo.st 
part  not  adequate  even  to  the  de- 
mands of  routine  work.  In  conse- 
quence, persons  who  might  do  orig- 
inal or  critical  work  are  utilized  for 
routine  purposes  and  the  literature 
of  education  is  largely  of  inferior 
quality. 

EDUCATIONAL   RESEARCH 

Two  or  three  agencies — notably 
the  Sage  and  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tions— are  now  doing  important  work 
in  the  field  of  educational  research. 
Recently  the  General  Education 
Board  decided  to  participate  in  this 
effort.  It  proposes,  by  means  of 
grants,  to  aid  promising  workers  in 
the  investigation  of  problems  in  ed- 
ucational theory  and  practise;  from 
time  to  time  it  will  undertake  to 
make  possible  the  preparation  of  sci- 
entific monographs  dealing  with 
large  questions  of  educational  policy 
and  experience.  Without  promulgat- 
ing or  making  itself  responsible  for 
any  particular  doctrine,  the  Board 
hopes  to  assist  in  ascertaining  facts 
in  order  that  practise  may  be  in  a 
position  to  utilize  experience.  Educa- 
tion will  thus   tend  to  develop  like 
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world  and  the  n4m 

how.  why  and  wherefore  of  apeciflc 
•■dixationa!  proce«««ii  rontriv«J  for 
the  purpoae  of  dealing  with  theae 
two  objecta.  He  in  undertaking, 
therefore,  in  the  flr«t  inntanre.  not 
to  urge  a  progr.i-  '  :'  '  *  '  .ut 
what  has  been  h.i.  .n- 

al  procedure  will,  in  thia  way,  be 
subjecte<l  to  rigorou.s  croaa-exami na- 
tion. It  will  have  to  prove  ita  value 
or  l>e  forfeited.  Meanwhile,  the  aame 
critical  attitude  will  be  adopted  in 
reference  to  suggested  improve- 
ments. Education  ought  to  be  more 
effective,  more  economical,  more  in- 
telligent, more  liberal  as  this  point 
of  view  comes  to  prevail.  The  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  hopes  to  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  progress  of 
this  wholesome  movement. 

Organizations  like  the  Sage  and 
Carnegie  Foundations  and  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  are  indigenous 
to  the  United  States.  Nothing  like 
them  is  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
where,  however,  they  are  sincerely 
wished  for  by  those  who  desire  to  .see 
other  than  bureaucratic  forces,  other 
than  official  standpoints  adequately 
represented  in  education.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  in  the  United  States,  these 
organizations  do  not  in  spirit,  man- 
agement and  object  differ  from  the 
privately  supported  and  controlled 
institutions  of  learning  that  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Of 'these  institu- 
tions some  have  been  established  by 
single  individuals,  others  have  been 
created  by  religious  denominations. 
So,  of  the  privately  conducted  edu- 
cational boards,  some  have  been  es- 
tablished by  individuals,  some  by  re- 
ligious, others  by  philanthropic,  so- 
cieties. All  alike,  however,  manage 
their  own  affairs.  Responsible  to 
public  and  to  professional  opinion, 
private  initiative  in  higher  education 
has  thus  operated  to  the  general  ad- 
vantage— so  much  so  that  it  may  be 
fairly  said  to  have  been  the  leading 
factor  in   our  educational  progress. 

Xeic  York  City 


HELPLESS    POLAND 

BY   IGNACE   JAN   PADEREWSKI 


AFTER  ten  months  of  carnage, 
conditions  in  Poland  are 
indescribable.  Three  times 
armies  have  swept  her  territories 
with  fire  and  shell,  leaving  their 
paths  marked  by  ruin  and  desolation, 
homes  burned  over  the  heads  of  help- 
less people,  whole  villages  wiped  out, 
and  crops  laid  waste  before  they 
were  ripe. 

Poland's  geographical  position 
makes  her  particularly  alone  in  her 
misery.  Unlike  Belgium,  she  cannot 
ask  succor  of  her  neighbors.  Holland 
and  England  are  almost  as  inaccessi- 
ble to  Polish  refugees  as  America. 
Not  fronting  on  the  sea,  Poland  is 
shut  off  from  the  aid,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure, from  the  sympathy 
of  the  world.  Her  priva- 
tions have  been  hidden 
behind  the  veil  of  censor- 
ship. It  is  only  occasion- 
ally that  a  hint  of  her 
sufferings  reaches  the 
world. 

Imagine  a  population 
of  21,000,000,  more  than 
three  times  that  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  with- 
out food  or  shelter,  forced 
to  spend  the  winter  like 
beasts  in  the  fields.  Im- 
agine children,  thru  ex- 
posure and  want  of  nour- 
ishment, dying  like  flies, 
and  a  land  from  which 
the  stench  of  the  unbur- 
ied  dead  continually  rises. 
These  are  but  the  barest 
outlines  of  the  sufferings 
of  Poland  today.  Such  wo 
as  this  the  world  has  rare- 
ly known  even  in  its  dark- 
est history. 

Add  to  these  horrors  a 
new  calamity!  With  the 
spring  came  a  fresh  en- 
emy. Instead  of  bringing 
back  life  and  balm  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  it 
brought  famine,  typhus 
and  cholera.  Those  actu- 
ally engaged  in  battle  met 
a  more  merciful  fate  than 
the  inn(xent  non-c(jmbat- 
ants;  bullets  spare  some, 
strike  more  (|uickly,  and 
leave  fewer  dregs. 

To  combat  all  this,  is  it 
too  much  to  ask  aid  of 
the  nation  that  has  re- 
HTxinded  so  nobly  to  thf 
appeal  of  others?  Poland 
did  nothing  to  bring  on 
this  war.  yhe  had  neither 
neutrality  nor  natiniuil 
power  to  provokt«  the 
joildiiMv  of  her  neigh- 
hnr  «     Hep  rrittu'   wjn   nm 
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The  great  pianist  is  lecturing  in 
America  in  aid  of  the  war  victims 
of  his  native  country.  There  are 
three  relief  committees  at  work; 
Russian,  German  and  Austrian, 
each  covering  the  territory  held 
by  its  own  )iatioti.  American  con- 
tributions, ^vhich  should  be  in  cash, 
not  supplies,  are  received  at  33 
West  It2d  street,  New  York,  ivhere 
the  National  American  Committee 
has  offices.  Checks  should  be  made 
to  "National  City  Bank,  for  Po- 
lish Victims'  Fund." — The  Editor. 
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own  sons  were  forced  to  turn  the 
sword  of  brother  against  brother, 
and  thus  share  in  her  desecration 
while  paying  for  the  sins  of  Europe. 
America's  heart  has  gone  out  to 
brave  Belgium  and  its  people.  Her 
sympathy  and  aid  have  been  extend- 
ed no  less  to  heroic  Serbia  in  her 
fight  against  the  double  odds  of  dis- 
ease and  war.  Will  it  be  any  the  less 
responsive  to  stricken  Poland,  the 
greatest  sufferer  in  the  present  war? 
The  plight  of  Belgium  is  happy 
compared  to  Poland.  She  had  to  suf- 
fer the  invasion  of  one  foe,  only.  Her 
ply  that  she  lay  between  the  terri-  lands,  with  the  exception  of  Flanders 
tory  of  the  belligerents  who  sought  and  near  the  Meuse,  have  not  served 
one     another's     throats.     Even     her    as    battle    grounds.    Thanks    to    the 

great  work  of  the  Belgian 
Relief  Committee  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  there 
has  been  little  of  starva- 
tion, of  actual  want  or 
disease.  The  response  to 
Belgium's  cry  came  in  a 
measure  because  Ameri- 
cans were  familiar  with 
the  country.  There  was  a 
real,  personal  interest  in 
her  people,  her  churches, 
her  treasures.  With  Po- 
land it  is  different.  Until 
her  present  tragedy  she 
was  an  abstraction,  a 
place  no  longer  represent- 
ed on  the  political  map. 
One  could  not  go  to  Ka- 
lisch  or  Cracow  on  a  day's 
excursion  from  Paris.  Po- 
land's great  historic 
treasures  and  monuments 
are  little  known  compared 
with  those  of  Louvain. 
Bruges,  or  other  Flemish 
towns. 

I  have  spoken  to  many 
Americans  who  to  my 
own  knowledge  are  lead- 
ers in  the  support  of 
great  philanthropies,  and 
the  facts  presenteil  have 
come  as  a  revelation 
to  them.  We  meet  with 
the  most  generous  and 
enthusiastic     f'  is 
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N«w  PrMrlic*-lluuh  in  KngliiK  Cam|iu- 
•  ilioM,  l>y  Alfred  M  llitrhi'iirk. 
iionry  llult  A  Co.,  |1.10. 

K«»l«-Ufw     III     Ml  Miiiiiint .     ariiiviir*    ■Iruflurs    mrui 
witnb     nitil    titii' 
rUI     allrMtliin     ir 

IvUvi      willllia.      1;....      .-     ..._ 

lw>i  ymkf  ot  work. 

WrilUn    Fnili.k.    hy    K.    ('.     Woollry. 

1>.   1  .   Il.-i»tli  \    Co..  $1. 

A     ■h)tl>U>     liMl      lllolo     )•'<>)>      (i.l      lilt.'ll     arllOKU     Midi 

niniiir   hHt«r«l  r«rii-li««   |irvliinini%r  \    (•«  i  K**m#   wnrk. 
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Tk*  N«w  B>rn«t  Spalling  Booki,  1, 
by  Kiiwurd  Miiiuiol.  The  A.  S.  Kunit's 
Co.,  US  conta. 

Ill     tliln     Ml  I  rut- 111  v<<     •|>rMrr,     llint     It     woiilil     •r^iii 
niliitil   Ih-  iwoI   U-forr  Ihr   "thlnl.   fourth   nml    iifl)i 
>i'«r«,"    thr    wonln    urr    iiri>(i|>r«l    hv    mil. 
IttHHi   |>hi>nlr    work    »iiil    |<rncili-r   .m    nlil'i. 
Kiiil    t-n|i|lKla    mill    ■■\>-<-llriil     ilUiat rnlloiia 

Th«    Natural    Method    Rpudpra,    Prinirr, 

First        and        Second        Kmdrr*        and 

Teacher's     Manual,      by      11.      1".      .Mi- 

*  Manu.>i    iiiui     J.     11.     MaaroM.     Chus. 

Scribnor's  Sons.  32  to  44  ct>nti<. 

'Ihr  priiiiiM-  vim-B  llir  Molhi-r  li<i<itif  jiniilro.  r«>- 
l>«>«tini{  Hiui  roiiihiiuiii:  thrni  in  iir>w««'  for  |irar- 
lu-f.  Thv  tlrm  ivmliT  lnk<«  thr  mmplrr  fairy 
l»l«»  :  the  i>«H-\>nil  n  \x  i>U>  rHiitrr  of  folk  talm.  The 
trnchrr's   mnniiHl  ilj-voU-st   liirttc   itpnor   to   phonira. 

New  Sloan  Readers,  by  Kathorino  K. 
Sloan.  I'nmor.  First  and  Second 
Koatlors.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  25  and 
30  cents. 

Thi*  .HcrioK  tonohtv  l>»>irinnfrji  rrndinB  thru  the 
\vv>r»l  wholo  niothiHi,  hiiiI  th«-n  !«)•»  xhe  chiof  cm- 
tihiktiii  on  phonotics.  I'tilitw  thr  fiimilinr  Mother 
lioodo  iin«l  othor  rinifs.  and  iiim,<  latrr  to  di'^ 
^     volop   npprvciHiivo   and   oxpr««iii\-r   ivading. 

The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  five 
book.>j,  by  Cicoiirino  Hurchill.  Wil- 
liam L.  Kttinjrer  and  Kdjrar  Dubs 
Shimer.  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co..  32  to 
55  cents. 

Oovt>lopo  n-adinB-  iibility  fivni  the  first  by  iisinp 
tho  sonloncv  a.*  tho  unit.  IniHKinntivo  and  horoic 
tales,  many  frvmi  classic  sourc»"s.  irive  character 
U>  the  ^erio<.  "without  obtrusive  pn-ichment  of 
nionils."  Hjis  pronouncinjr  vocabularii-s  f.>r  for 
eiirn    r!i:>-e<. 

Outlines  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric, 
by  J.  V.  CJenunjr  and  C.  L.  Hanson. 
Boston.  Ginn  &  Co..  §1. 

In  this  KH>k  on  Kn.nlish  pivpannl  for  the  last 
half  of  tho  hi,i;h  school  coui-se  the  chapters  on 
nnrrjuive  and  dt>scription.  the  topics  for  oral  and 
written  work  and  the  final  chapters  on  ar(tunient 
and  debates  will  be  found  especially  suiiiresti\-e. 

The     Study    and    Pr*clice     of     Writing 

English,  by  G.  R.  Lomer  and  Mar- 
jraret  A-^hmun.  Houjrhton.  Mifflin 
Co..  $1.10. 

This  textlxHik  for  hi.vrh  schools  and  colleges  de- 
votes much  attention  to  the  development  of  \i>- 
cabulary.  ;«nii  is  especially  sujrjrvstive  in  its  ttvat- 
ment  of  the  short  story  and  the  drama. 

Practice  Work  in  English,  by  Marietta 
Knijrht.  Lonirnians.  Green  I'c  Co.  60 
cents. 

The  1-esult  of  iuuch  experience  in  tho  teaching 
of  hi}rh-schix>l  Enjrlish  adiis  to  the  value  of  this 
oonmlote.  tho  simple  t>raotise  book  for  writinjt. 
Tho  examples  are  wisely  chosen  from  the  actual 
work  of  pupils. 

Essentials  of  English,  1..  II.,  by  Henry 
Can-  Pearson  and  Mary  Frederika 
Kirchwey.  American  Book  Co..  40 
to  G4  cents. 

First  Book,  fourth  to  sixth  grades,  analyzes 
reading  selections  for  construction,  granimai;"and 
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Teaching  to  Read,  by  N.  E.  Turner. 
.•\merican    Itonk   Co.,  $1. 

Hy  nrnna  uf  n  •!  iil>  ..f  >.ii!iTi.i-  atrurturv,  with 
a  view  not   ti>  itrammKr.  the  mmn- 

Inv    convcyt-d    by    ihr    ^.  .    thi*    Nxik 

ninu  to  help  pupiU  iii  ;hc  Uut  two  icrammar 
Krndm    to  a   rompr<'h<-n«ion  of    what    thry    rrad. 

Readings  from  Literature,  by  R.  P. 
llalleck  and  K.  G.  Barbour.  Ameri- 
can Hook  Co..  8."i  cents. 

Here   i.h   an   mj.  .  ..!  .i                    ility    in 

inii>erative    for  -o    lit- 

cmtur'-      ^' atudy 

art?  »<  nd  the 

The  Blue-Bird  for  Children,  by  Geor- 
gette Leblanc  I.Madame  ^laurice 
Maeterlinck  I.  Silver,  Burdett  <t  Co., 
50  cents. 

.\n  adaptation  of  the  play  in  stoo'  form,  for 
the  u»e  of  school  children ;  with  charming  i>ic- 
tijrce  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  origina!. 
Suitable  for  children  in  the  third  to  sixth  grades 


Readings  in  Current  Economic  Prob- 
lems, by  Walton  Hale  Hamilton. 
University    of   Chicapro    Press.    S2.75 

.\    Ni  >k.    which    is    so -ir;  .  .-        -                    ■> 

i>roblen\s    of   tiniay.  ,m 

of  selections   from  j.  .n. 

'.endeii  as  a  basis  for  c  rss-rr  -:on  in  the 
!^'.-st   year  of  collov'^'^   mpiI   uni\ 

Exercise  Book  in  Economic  History  of 
the  United  States,  by  Bogrart  and 
Thompson.  Longmans,  Green.  50 
cents. 

-A.  brief,  but  comprehensive  Kuide  to  the  study  :■{ 
the  e«inomic  histovv  of  our  history.  Its  author- 
ship gives  .-jisurance  -.hat  the  information  is 
authoritativo 

The  Modem  World,  by  W.  M.  West. 
Boston,  Allyn  &  Bacon.  Si. 50. 

The  str.iier.t  is  hcrt  w.xen  a  real  view  ,f  the 
trend  c;  political,  .^.h  ;  :  and  industrial  his-.ory 
fix>n-.  Charlemagne  t.-  :  ".e  present  t-n-.e.  .\n  im- 
mense deal  of  info!"  .ion  is  pack->d  into  the 
pages  without  ever  rr.  <    ing  them  twlious. 

The  Riverside  History  of  the  United 
States,  4  vols.  Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.. 
Si. 75  each. 

In  fJt^iHuii  .  -  ■  •  -■<■..!•  "'  '.  bv  C  L 
Bwker:  Vr  \:'ien  John- 
son:   Expai..<. .,;.-:.c;.    by     .V.    E.    Dodd. 

and   The  Setr  Salic n.  by  F.  L.   Pason.  we  have 


II      Y      C      I      K      N      E 


The     Practical     Conduct     of     Play,      !•/ 

Henry  S.  (  urtiJi.  Th«'  .Ma<  milUn  <  <t  . 
$1.25. 

rhU     g««^      I.  ■,.!,. 1        •.       .X,''      -.      /    '»'if       ,      'krm 
l-la;      I  \ 
gi*inK    '!■ 


The  Health  Series  on  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  4  v«i.s,  by  M.  V.  OSh.-.i 
and  J.  H.  Kellotrt;.  Health  Har.ir-; 
Health  and  Cleanlinejui;  The  Body 
in  Health;  Makinf;  the  Most  of  Life. 
The  Macmillan  Co..  45  to  65  cents. 

Thin  .M-n<v  la  •I'.atii.irviuhrd  by  il«  aacceaafal 
t-mpha^iia  .  n  rrotivation  and  habtt  fonmmtiom. 
The  four  br-.V  •  .■■.  r-  ./!.-<  tr..,-  .^f  tomtXh  te 
the    righTh     ..  ral    issniw 

an    w  ell    iu>    :>~  «tit    ilhMtT»> 

School  Hygiene,  by  Leo  Bumrerstetn 
(Vienna).  F.  A.  Stokes  Co..  $1. 

^■'    '  ■■■    •'      "'     ■    "f  the  aubiert.  dcalior 

.  pmcnt   of   th*'   a^hoo;. 

•ion.    medical    inai>»r- 

'..   >trixi.a<  hygiene  and  tW  hy- 

f.tr-e  of  the    •  ...aion. 

Rational  Athletics  for  Boys,  by  F.  J. 
Keilly.  D.  C.  H.      -        Co..  90  cents. 

A    i-»  -.    ireci.«ely  true  .   It   ^tcs  a  plan 

f  ■■'  '   '  "'i   physicn.     :.i.;..iig   for  all  l>oir»   in 

I'  ■'' '  .  Jii«.>d  athletics  for  the  few.  It  is  aa 

e\i-t  able  plan  directed  acainat  tlw  prca- 

ent    u  alalia  fart  or}-   speeiaJ   tram    work. 


L   I   T   E   R   .A    r    L    R    E 


Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists,  L>y  T. 
H.  Dickir.sor..  HuUi:r.u;..  M::fdn  Co., 
S2.75. 

C"mi>lete   play*   by   «ofne   tarerjly   iiimli  i  u    draaaa- 
•i>s   are  coir^  .-le  Tohnne  wluck 

'.M.    be  most  u-  :  chifaa  that  maM 

otherwise    seaim     i":     ma.e  -.si     tKm    scattered 
sour 


Introduction  to  English  .Medieral  Lit- 
erature, I  y  Charie*  S.  Baldwin. 
Longnnans.  Green  &  Co..  $1.25. 

Th<-  w..:e  exiverience  and  established  abtUtj  of 
•-•  .  .• -^.r  make  this  a  book  of  interest  and 
.'■  •-■-..    '.:    gi%-es  an   esceUen:   introduction  to  the 

>:;:;.■     ■:    Emrlish    rr'ef'ie\-a;    "ij'.erature. 

Readings     from    American     Literature, 

by  M.  E.  Calhoun  and  E.  L.  Macalar- 
ney.  Boston.  Ginn  &  Co..  S1.45. 

This  collection  is  excellently  full  on  the  Colonial 
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Bagley:  School  Discipline 

Br  WiUUm  Chandler  Bailer 

Every  teacher  ought  to  be  interested  in 
this  book.  It  is  a  treatment  of  school  discip- 
line based  oti  sound  psychology  and  sociol- 
ogy. It  solves  the  problem  of  school  dis- 
cipline— the  most  difficult  and  discouraging 
problem  that  the  young  teacher  has  to  solve. 

Cloth,    i2mo,    xiv  +  259    pp.,    $1.25 

Curtis:  Education  Through  Play 

Br  Heory  S.  Curtis 
The   hook    aims   specifically    to    deal    with 
the   problem    as    seen    by    the    school    board, 
the     superintendent,     and      the      individual 
teacher.     To  this   end  it   seeks   to   show  the 
best    methods   of    laying   out    and    equipping 
school    grounds,   gives    rules    for    the    games 
best  suited  to  school  yards,  and  offers  a  plan 
for   the  adequate   organization   of   play,   both 
during   the   summer  time  and  the  school  year, 
rioth,  i2mo,  xix4-359  pp.     Regular  edi- 
tion,   $1.50;    Educational    edition,    $1.25 

Curtis:  Practical  Conduct  of  Play 
Br  Heorr  S.  Curtis 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  may  serve  as  a 
helpful  guide  for  those  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  playground  positions,  and  as 
a  practical  manual  for  workers  on  the  play- 
grounds. To  this  end  the  aim  has  been 
everywhere  to  give  definite  and  detailed  in- 
formation and  suggestions  such  as  can  be 
easily  followed  and  will  be  helpful  in  the 
study    and    work    of    the    director. 

Cloth,   i2mo,  xi-f  330  pp.      Regular  edi- 
tion,   Sj.oo;    Educational    edition,    $1.50 

Farrinfton:  Commercial  Education  in 

Germany 

Br  Frederic  E.  Farriotton 

This  book  is  a  study  of  industrial  and 
commercial  training  in  the  German  schools. 
The  author  makes  clear  the  German  scheme 
of  education  in  general  and  follows  out  the 
working   of   the   system   in   its  actual   results. 

Cloth,    i2mo,   ix-f-258   pp.,    $1.10 

Foght:  Rural  Denmark 

By  H.  W.  Foibt 

The  remarkable  progress  that  Denmark  has 
made  in  the  face  of  natural  disadvantages 
IS  in  itself  a  subject  that  will  hold  interest. 
Danish  methods  as  applied  to  American  Ag- 
ricultural needs  are  assistance  of  practical 
value   to   the   American.  In  preparation 

Johnson:  The  Teaching  of  History 

Br  Heory  Johojoo 

Edited  br  Nicholas  Mnrrar  Boiler 

The  dibtinguishiiiK  features  of  this  book 
.ire:  Sketches  of  history  teaching  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present;  a  gen- 
eral description  and  appraisal  of  present 
theory  and  practice  in  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Kurupe  and  in  the  Uniteil  States; 
a  full  discussion  of  the  problem  of  grading 
history,  with  specific  suggestions  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem;  a  new  approach  to  the 
i|iiestion  of  aims  and  values;  a  specific 
treatment  of  topics  usually  disposed  of  in 
a  tew  generalities;  and  the  application  of 
(irinciples. 

Cloth,    i2mo,   x.xix -1-497    pp.,   $1.40 

Kennedy:  Fundamentals  in  Methods 

Br  Joseph  Keooedy 
This  volume  discusses  many  of  the  chief 
|>i)ints  of  procedure  and  of  mclliodH  in  the 
lirge  iind  points  out  fields  and  directions 
lo  be  sought  and  followed  or  to  be  shunned 
and  avoided.  Its  aim  is  to  aniusr  and 
aw.iken  te.ichers  from  a  kind  of  habitual 
Icth.irgy  and  to  cause  them  to  make  a  prn- 
frssixiial  self  examination  and  to  set  up  for 
thriiisrivcs  atand.'trils  of  teaching  and  a  true 
prospective  of   values. 

xxiv-f-j26  pp.,   $1.25 

Lee:  Play  in  Education 
Br  Joseph  Lee 
"Joseph    Lee'i   'I'liy    m    Kducation*   is   the 

Millet  sigiiiticint  Ikii'U  oI  the  criiliiiy  on  this 
siilijri  t  trcilril  by  It.  This  work  is,  in  fact, 
,t  dcliuhlliil  Irr.itiac  on  the  paychnlouy  of 
I  liild  dcvrlopiiirnt  with  play  in  the  iiiidnt 
of  ihinK*  whcie  it  bcluiigit." — William  A. 
\lr  I'Ceever. 

(loth,    Rmn,    xxlll-f^oo    pp.,    ti.v> 


Graves:  Student's  History  of  Edu,.ation 
By  Frank  Pierrepoot  Craves 

Professor  Graves  emphasizes  educational 
institutions  and  practices,  rather  than  the- 
ories that  did  not  find  embodiment  in  the 
times.  More  than  one-half  of  the  material 
is  connected  with  the  last  two  centuries. 
In  the  account  of  each  educational  move- 
ment the  author  traces  its  influence  upon 
education  in  the  United  States,  and  three 
chapters  were  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
rise  of  educational  systems  in  this  country. 
This  volume  is  not  a  condensation  of  the 
author's  three-volume  History,  but  an  en- 
tirely new  work,  written  with  the  view  that 
whenever  historical  records  do  not  desist 
in  an  analysis  and  synthesis  of  present  day 
problems  they  may  be  frankly  dismissed 
from  discussion. 

Cloth,    ijmo,    xxi4-453    PP-.    $1.25 

Cubberley  and  Elliott:  State  and  County 

School  Administration — Sources 
Br  Ellwood.P.  Cubberley  and  Edward  C.  Elliott 

.A  comprehensive  source  book,  containing 
carefully  selected  readings,  laws,  decisions 
and  other  material  intended  to  furnish  an 
adequate  basis  for  courses  of  instruction  on 
the  problems  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  county  and  state  educational  sys- 
tems. It  may  be  used  advantageously  in 
conjunction  with  Professor  Cubberley 's 
State  and  County  Educational  Reorganiza- 
tion. To  be  published  shortly 

Keller:  Societal  Evolution — A  Study  of  the 
Evolutionary  Basis  of  the  Science  of  Society 
Br  Albert  Callowar  Keller 
"Every  student  of  sociology  will  welcome 
it,  and  it  is  sure  to  hold  an  important  place 
for  a  good  while  to  come,"  writes  Professor 
Franklin  H.  Giddings.  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  definite  conception  of  societal 
evolution  which  the  author  gives  the  reader 
is  essential  for  background  to  the  study  of 
human  society,  and  is,  therefore,  of  inter- 
est and  value  not  only  to  sociologists,  but 
to  teachers,  social  reformers  and  intelligent 
general   readers. 

Cloth,    i2mo,   xi  +  338   pp.,   $1.50 

Blackmar  and  Gillin:  Outlines  of  Sociology 
Br  Frank, W.  Blackmar  and  John  Lewis  Cillia 
The  entire  field  of  sociology,  both  theo- 
retical and  applied,  is  covered  in  this  com- 
prehensive volume,  as  indicated  by  the  sub 
jects  of  the  seven  parts.  I.  The  Nature  and 
Import  of  Sociology;  11.  Social  Evolution; 
III.  Socialization  and  Social  Control;  IV. 
.Social  Ideals  and  Social  Control;  V.  Social 
Pathology;    \'I.    Methods   of    Social    Invcsti- 

fation;  VII.  The  History  of  Sociology, 
he  book  is  intended  for  use  as  a  text  in 
college  courses  or  for  the  numerous  clubs 
interested  in  the  study  of  social  questions 
and   also    for    the   general   reader. 

(loth,    ijiiio.   viii-(-586   pp.,   $j.oo 

Younf :  The  New  American  Government  and 

Its  Work 

Br  Jam**  T.  Yoani 

The    work    ot     the    government     is    given 
fully    as    much    space    as    its   form    or    struc 
turc.      Especial   attention   is  devoted   to  Ciov 
ernment     Regulation    of    Business.       Certain 
phases     of     Social      Legislation      have     beci 
brought   out  m  order  to  give  a  clearer  state 
meiit    of    the    government's    woik        Judicial 
decisions     unfolding     and      interpreting     the 
vital    and    essential    public    powers    have    been 
assigneil   an    unusually    prominent    place.       In 
describing    the    structural    side    of    our    sys- 
tem,   a    stronger    emphasis    has    been    placed 
upon    the     Executive.       Our    government    is 
here   presented   as   a   means   of  service, 
(.loth,    i^mu,    XI  |-bbj   pp.,    %j.i$ 

Munro:  Principles  and   Methods  of 
Municipal  Adnloistratloa 

Br  William  Htaasti  Muara 

In   this  viiluiiic   tlic   .iiiilui.    ul    I  he  Cot-'" 
menl     nf     Lurupean     i.  ilies    and     the 
tmmenl  of  .-J»u'ri.  .m    t'lMifji  presents  j  9,>      1  1 
and    inlcreatiiig     '  n    uf    municipal    ,td 

ministration.       (  >fC    devoletl    to    the 

quest     for    eft  i  >        '  .        ,  .  I 

to     each     ot 

iiiuiiicilial    ail. ..I., :..>».        I 
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period  and  pays  more  attention  than  is  common 
to  orations  that  are  so  important  but  usually 
overlooked  as  a  part  of  the  literary  achievement 
of  the   first   half  of   the   nineteenth   century. 

Specimen  Letters,  edited  by  A.  S. 
Cook.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  35  cents. 
Selected    Letters,    by    S.    S.    Center. 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  40  cents. 

Letters  seem  very  gentle,  reflective  diet  for  the 
active  high  school  youth,  but  these  two  small 
books  contain  delightful  specimens  from  our  most 
charming  letter  writers  in  English  with  some  few 
translations  from  the  French. 

American  Literature  through  Illustra- 
tive Readings,  by  S.  E.  Simons. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.12. 

This  is  a  handbook  for  high  school  students  con- 
taininsT  short  e.xtracts  from  .\merican  writers, 
from  the  less  accessible  of  the  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary periods  to  those  of  the  present  time, 
who  have  by   far  the  greater  space. 


MATHEMATICS 


Everyday  Arithmetic.  L  IL  111.,  by 
F.  S.  Hoyt  and  H.  E.  Peet.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co.,  40  and  45  cents. 

In  this  series  the  work  is  correlated  closely  and 
cleverly  with  daily  life  and  with  other  studies,  the 
problems  dealing,  for  instance,  with  food  values, 
agriculture,  and  with  questions  in  geography  and 
history.  There  is  practice  in  scale  measuring, 
graph  work  and  e.xcellent  game  drills. 

School  Algebra,  by  H.  L.  Rietz,  A.  R. 
Crathorne  and  E.  H.  Taylor.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

Develops  one  principle  at  a  time  inductively 
from  arithmetical  rules,  and  draws  illustrations 
from  the  pupil's  experience,  so  far  as  po6sible> 
Correlates  with  physics,  physiography  and  other 
subjects    through    applications. 

Robbins'     New     Plane     Geometry,     by 

E.  R.  Robbins.  -\merican  Book  Co., 
80  cents. 

.\n  interesting  feature  of  this  geometry  is  the 
notes  giving  the  history  of  famous  theorems  and 
noted  geometricians.  The  exercizes  are  original 
and  also  practical  and  awaken  the  student  s  in- 
terest. 

First-Year  Mathematics    for   Secondary 

Schools,  by   Ernst  R.   Breslich.   Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  $1. 

A  volume  of  the  new  series  of  correlated  mathe- 
matics, in  which  the  principles  of  leaching  alge- 
bra and  geometry  in  relation  to  each  other  in 
the  tirst  year  of  the  high  school  are  etlecttvely 
illustrated. 

Examples  in  Algebra,  by  Albert  H. 
Wheeler.  Little,  Brown  &  Co..  90 
cents. 

.\  well-arranged  le.xlbook  for  the  tMU-hing  of 
algebra.  Each  point  is  amply  illustrated  ajid  ini- 
prest  upon  the  pupil  by  a  wide  and  carefully 
cfiost-n    set    of    examples. 


C      1      E      N 


A  First  Year  Course  in  C«a*ral 
Science,  by  C.  A.  Pease.  Ch*rl**  E. 
Merrill  L'o..  |1.20. 

.Mtho   announced    for   hmt    year   high   »chuwi    worli 

this  liii!     '  '  '  "•-'•  -   *-■  •>-    «» 

years    i'  * 

gu     no     '  _  ^  ■• 

off   the    Imwm    tfuveriiiUK    the    uuivvt^v    &ikU   «uv«r    <  ^ 
into  rverydisy    provt 


Methods  in  Plant  Histology,  by  Ch«rl(>ji 
J.  C'hmnlietlain.  I'mvtjrsUy  of  Chi- 
v»Kt»    Pr«»s>t,    $"i."i5. 


•lutly 

ailin  1 1  ikiii^-        (.IK  ^1. -,!.•!  «i'i*      .>«i     ta« 

aubjcct. 

First    Tanlkook    uf  >.    by    J.    A- 

Culler.     J.     H,     I    .  .  it     Co..     <0 

(  .'iita. 


.Ini 
•bl» 

A    Ci«i«    BtoUflv.    by    C.     W.    H«Ml«r. 

.\nteM.-.,..   t:  .,.W  I'o,.  II  2a- 

t'ha  CI,  ibM  •  Wm*  tu«  ^m^  m^mttt 
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AiitfUMt  U,    lUlfi 
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IM 


TEXTBOOKS 


FIril  Year   Mntlirmatlci   for 
Secondary  Schuola  (1.00 

I      i:     ii..»M.ii       Ir.i.l  ..ItiUn  lu  U<    |. 
I    lilt*    iiiiMilh,      A    lc«l    l>«a«>l    uii    (111 

'  ulll. 

A    Rrvicw   of   Hijfli   School 
Matlirinntici  .40 

titr   Mtlli  mit 

Outlinei  of    Kconoinici  .50 

("ur  •lutlvnl*  ul  ciriiiriilarjr  •cununii> 

Rpttdinifi  In   Current   Economic 
Problems  $2.75 

\\        II       II  \  M  II  !.<>  A     nr«r     (.itlli  rlio'k     t 

liv  |>ubliitivtl  Ihii  iiionlh. 

Materials  for   the  Study   of 
Klenientary  Kconomics     $2.75 

t>.      A   MiurcctMiok    lur   class  or   pri«iitr 

American   Poems  $1.50 

English  Poems  SI. 00 

\\     (  .    lliioN»>N.      I'our   volumes,   cji.h. 

Elements  of  Debating        $1.00 

\      M  iini.il     l.'i      I    s.-     iM     lliijli     .S>  li.>,.U     .11    I 

Acjilciiiir*.     l^   S.    LviiN. 

Methods  in  Plant 
Histology  $2.25 

I  .     I .    t,       .win    KIAIN.       New    tlur.I    c.lili    r.. 

A  Laboratory  Guide  in 
Bacteriology  $1.50 

1*.  Ct.  Hklnkmann.      Revised  etiition. 

The  School  and  Society      $1.00 

jOliN      l'l\>!\.         KtVlSCvl    CllltlOIl. 


Write  for  further  informittion  and  list 
of  teiitbooks  for  public  •chooU,  normal 
•  choolt,  colleges  and  univeraittca. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Are  You  Using   the 
Question  Box? 


A    Prailtial    I 

II       \N        M 


latr      '     It  •  If  •■■*'? 

•    ho 


F.laimanlarjr       TaatKofik       uf       llceiiafiit< 
/uitlogjr  •itii    I  iilomologir,  liV   Wriion 


I.     K. 
Unit  \ 


\N       liitaiir 


t  irat  Court*  in  CHamiclry,   iiy   Willinni 
MrPhorniMi   nml    Willtiim    K.    H«'rnlot 


Ti   rartvin   rompounda.    Tbvr*  la   •  aepara- 


M  I  S  C  I  •.  I    IAN  R  O  U  S 


School  Kitchan  T«mI  Book,  by  .Mary  J. 
Liiuolii.  Little,  Urown  &  Co.,  GO 
rent-s. 

A    iirarliral    tfiiiilf    for    .r««ona    In    hoti 

which    makm    ciaikiiiK.    tli*    carv   t'(    il.. 

ptr..   avrm   work   of    ini|M>rtane«  and    pUoauic.    I'ji 

information   U  aulhunlntiw. 

Handbook  of  Elententary  Sewing,  !>>' 
Ktla  1*.  FluK'k'-  Little.  Hrowu  A:  Co.. 
50  cents. 

A     t<rxtlKK>K     on     rlniKiiinrx    aewinK     wimld     ■>n<' 
havr  s«H-mrd  alwunl.    Now.  sine*  its    value  u   r.'< 
oitniiod     thiji     Uxik     olTem     much     imiH>rtanl     in- 
furnmlioti,    well    arranittM    for    both    teacher    and 

pii|<il. 

Railroad  Accounting,  by  William  E. 
Hooper.  .Vppk'lon  &  Co.,  $2. 

A  subject  of  Mu  r.i».-iinj  importance,  which  is 
trv«:«-d  in  a  coiniirth.iv.-ive  and  intvrestinK  wn> 
so  iLH  to  irive  much  infor.nation  without  monot..n>. 

Beit  Private  School*,  by  Porter  E.  Sar- 
gent. Boston.  $J. 

This    din.-cu>r>-    of    1.-""   .»e<rondary    achools,    (um- 

mor    camps,    etc..    kuiiivt     ■■■'•■'■■'i ■.-'•. -H    nnd 

candid   crilicisnis    ami   di  nui.-.t 

prove    of    ifrvRt    use    to    p.  •  r>.     1 

IS  intende«l  to  be  an   annual  publication. 

Instruction    in    the    Use    of    Books    and 

Libraries,    by    L.    L.    Fay   and    .\.    l. 
Eaton.  Boston  Book  Co..  $J.25. 

Here  is  a  'HH)k  plannttl  u<  aid  the  teacher  in  aid- 
inji  the  pupils,  henco  much  space  is  given  to  chil- 
dren's books.  But  the  chapters  on  the  use  of  ref 
erence  bot>ks  and  card  catalogues  are  what  ever> 
librarian  would  like  to  hand  to  eveo'  new  reader. 

What  the  Mother  of  a  Deaf  Child 
Ought  to  Know,  by  John  Dutton 
Wright.  F,  A.  Stokes  Co.,  75  cent,>. 

£mv>hasizes  importance  of  detectinK  dealnes? 
early,  and  of  utilizing  the  first  years  for  teach- 
insr  the  child  to  r\'ad  facial  expression  and  lip 
moNoments.  instead  of  neg^leetinic  this  until  the 
child   is   the  aire  for  formal  school   instruction. 

The  Essentials  of  Agriculture,  by 
Henrv  Jackson  Waters.  Boston,  Ginn 
&  Co..  $1.25. 

Presents  in  a  form  su;t.;\ble  for  secondarj- schoo's 
the  principles  of  bioLcy.  mechanics  and  chemis- 
try that  are  directly  applicable  on  a  modern 
farm.  Makes  possible  direct  correlation  between 
the   schixil    .and    the   daily    life  of   the   pupil. 

The  Lesson  in  Appreciation,  by  F.  H. 
Ha>-ward.  The  Macmillan  Co..  75 
cents. 

Can  we  be  taught  to  .<ee  beauty  ?  This  affirmative 
answer  outlines  the  fundamentals  of  this  branch 
of  podasropy.  laj-ing  -.he  chief  stress  on  the  study 
of  poetry,  froing  or.  to  music  and  to  fr?neral 
prini-iple>. 

The  Teaching  of  Civics,  by  Mabel  Hill. 
Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.,  60  cents. 

This   is   a   handbook    :\-r   teachers,   giving   topics. 


Shl.HCTFO  TEXTS 


Prn<  In  r    Wfirii    in    F.rtdiiali 


l.lrmrnts   of  Hiqh   .Srhool 
Knyli»h 

I       Ma»4*  M    ffmk    A  M..   I%Wmi   > 

!•  iHawfl.     .:»«•     TMk    tmr.       IHtsJ  » 


Motlrrn   Amrric 


I    ••!, 


L<inf|[i)an't    Mmlrrn    f'rrnch 
Course.     Part  1  and  Part  2 


H      It. 


EUtcntials  in  Fairly  Lurupcan 
tiistory 

Or   5.   B.    M*w«.    A.M..     t*rpt    ,.t    II 

S.        >t       -^      'r     It    ^-        -  •       \r.,-:        •.-, 

Essentials  In  MfxlernFuroptan 
History 

Uy  D.  C.  Koawlion  •   "  '  '^>episrta»«al 

o(     lli«l<.rjr.    I  r  ,Bd    Matt. 

iial    Training    li   .  ^rl^    JJ      J  . 

and  S.  B.  Hew*.  (In  (m rparatmia. ) 

An  Economic   History    of   the 
United  States 

Ily    E,   L.   Boaan.    I'h  D  '    " 

I-...;i;;r    Hl«t'.r>. 

J^    n;.lp»    anil    v-     ...'...  jw.h.^        i-.r;ucj    i"j 

largely   rrwitten,     6ij  ppt     %i.jy. 

An    Exercise    Book     in     the 

Economic  History  of  the 

United  States 

By  E.  L.   Bofart      ■    .    C.   M.   Thomp^txi. 
University     oi     Illinois.       With      ii 
in.-ip*   snd    !■>  chir's.    '-^  jip.    Paper.  '• 

Alexander's  Spelling  Book 

.\dopied   in   more  than   jjo   cities  and    1:0 

of  ,.._  :-,!.„...  .,...,..   ■      -ol*.    Two  edition*— 

1.    "  vtUbicated.     Otbcr- 

w"^'  ,         .   for  grades   t   to   8. 

2i  cents;  Fart  \,  lor  grades  I  to  4.  16  ceats; 
Part  II.  for  pradrs  5  to  S.  so  centSL 

Woodburn  and  Moran's  ElementarT 
Americao  History  aod  GoverameDt 

^  An  inspiring  book  for  Sc-renth  and  Eighth 
Grade  pupils.  .Adopted  in  New  York,  thi- 
cii;  1.    B   -t   n,   Washington.    Detroit,   PhiUdet- 

I-:-. -.a.      S:.     .. 

Horace  Mann  Reaxlers 

The  success  of  the  Horace  Mann  Method 
of  teaching  reading  with  all  clavset  of  cfad- 
dren,  both  native  and  foreign  bom.  is  doe 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  use  of  word  frob- 
U-rns.  Children  enjoy  working  these  word 
problems.  In  solving  them  they  think  out  and 
mcidcntallv  fix  in  memory  whaterer  is  t  -  be 
learned.  In  this  respect  the  Horace  Mann 
Method  possesses  an  unique  advantage,  suice 
It  :■-•.:>  trees  N->th  teacher  and  papilsfrom  the 
drudgery   of   \:s:ng   mechanical   repetitioii. 

Fr.n  iV-'-.— .T.-r  r   .-.-n.-f-riVj  r^e  Problem 

"    rc;uett. 


Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Foarlh  Avenae  and  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Important  Recent  Textbooks 

Halleck  &  Barbour's  Readings  from  Literature  85  cents 

Edited  by  Reuben  Poit  Halleck,  author  ot  "lli-i.  r\  .1  Aiiierican  Literature.''  "Ihll- 
lecU's  Xew  Kiiijlish  Literature/'  etc.,  ami  Elizabeth  Graeme  Barbour,  Ilead  of  Eng- 
lish   Department,    Girls'    High    School,   Louisville,    Kj . 

Morey's  Ancient  Peoples  $1.50 

By  Wm.  C.  Morey,  I'riU'essor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  I'niversity  of  Rochester. 


Blanchard  &  Wade's  Foundations  of  Chemistry 


$1.25 


By  Arthur  A.  Blanchard,  Associate  I'rofessur  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Massachusetts 
Institute  oi  Teclinology,  and  Frank  B.  Wade,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
Shortridge  High   School,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 


Hunter's  Civic  Biology 

By  George    William   Hui 

High    School,   New   York, 

Coulter's  Plant  Life  and  Plant  Uses 


By  George    William   Hunter,   Head    of    the    Dep.irtment    of    Biology,    DeWitt    Clinton 
High    School,   New   York,   N.    Y. 


By  John  Gaylord  Coulter,  Critic    Teacher    of    Biology,    L'niversity    High    School,    Nor 
mat.    III. 

Harris's  German  Grammar 

By  Charles  Harrii,  Professor   of   Gerinan,   Western    Reserve   L'niversity. 


$1.25 

Clinton 

$1.20 

I,    Nor- 

$1.00 


Smiley  &  Storke's  First  Year  Latin  Course 


$1.00 


By  James  B.  Smiley,  Principal,  and   Helen  L.  Storke.   Instructor   in   Latin,   Lincoln   Higli 
School,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 


Riess  &  Janes's  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  1  and  11 


85  cents 


Edited  by  Ernst  Riess,    Head  of   Department  of   Classics,  and  Arthur  L.  Janes,  Instructor 
in   Latin,   Boys'  High   School,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

I    Descriptive  Circulars  Sent  on  Request   \ 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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PROFESSOR  JOHN  DEWEY'S 

Epoch  Making  Book  on  Education 

Schools  of  To-morrow 


$1.50  Net 


At  Anv  Bookstore 


What  The  Independent  says: 

"From  no  other  does  one  get  so  much  that  feehng  of 
clear  insight,  widely-searcb.ing  command  of  the  situation,  abso- 
lutely steady  and  relevant  interpretation." 

"A  great  time  saver." 

"Making  necessarily  unrea(kihle  the  vast  mass  of  educa- 
tional (hscnssioiis  of  tlie  (kiy." 

"it  shouhl  be  as  exciting  to  the  teacher  as  to  tlie   pupils." 

E.  P.  DUTTON  COMPANY,  6si  F.fth  Ave.  New  Vt^rk 


?iliiilllllliili|iililii"ii"MiniiiMiiiiimniiiMi""'i'ii'"nin""' 


95-Ft.  CRUISER  FOR  SALE-BIG  BARGAIN 

Will  laUts  Small  C'iul:ici  -««  Day  CiiilBor  oi  l';x|>icou  Uiiiuitn'iit  tii  puil  puMiicul. 
Yaihl'ii  t<JO  Hniall  for  rei|iilreiuent  of  owner.  Miuleu),  tii  ■»  lUaa  in  every  |mi  ili  uUr. 
T  .-w  Two  8  CyliiiiUr.  60  H.  H.  MuHmh.  linht  Draft  Suthittf  for  HortJu 
I  I  A  hiiIpiiiIiiI  Sea  llmt  with  inrnplite  eniil|>iiiiiil  r.  .numlial  in  uae  i>l 
KHBuliiia,  wilh  VKiy  lai|{«  Kunnliiie  ■ItiiaKe  i'ii|><>i  lly.  Iiiiiiieillale  ilellveiy,  it  l«i)ulr«U. 
WALTER  A.  STOCK.   83  V^rt  Strf.1.  W..  U«UuU.  Mich- 


biblio^':rn.phies  and  sugKestions  for  debates.  It  is 
piiie'ical.  payinsr  little  attention  to  history  or 
theory,  l)ut  considering  such  niattere  as  touch  di- 
rectly the  life  of  the  community. 

Elementary       French       Grammar,       by 

Everett  Ward  Olmsted.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Combines  the  direct  with  the  grammatical  meth- 
od by  iniroducing  irrammatical  material  as  inci- 
dental to  each  exercise,  and  by  concluding  each 
lesson  with  a  Krammatical  drill  in  French.  Read- 
ings and  themes  deal  largely  with  French  life 
and    literature. 

Religious    Education   in   the   Family,   by 

Henry  F.  Cope.  University  of  Chica- 
go Press,  $1.25. 

To  help  solve  an  ever-recurring  problem,  which 
has  baffled  many  mothers,  we  have  a  guide  to 
religious  education  in  the  family.  It  offers  maJiy 
valuable  suggestions  and  much  worth-while  in- 
formation. 

Webster's  Shorter  School  Dictionary. 
60  cents.  Webster's  Elementary 
School  Dictionary.  90  cents.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 

These  handy  desk  dictionaries  keep  so  much  of 
the  advantages  of  the  unabridged  as  may  be 
held  in  such  small  compass.  The  pronunciation 
symbols  are  repeated  on  each  page,  a  great  con- 
venience, and  the  second  book  contains  many  of 
the   useful   appendices   of   the   larger   work. 

The  Junior  Assembly  Song  Book,  edit- 
ed by  F.  R.  Rix.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co., 
38  ce'nts. 

i\  music  book  for  elementary  schools,  this  collec- 
tion contains  the  national  songs,  many  of  the  old 
Scotch  and  other  ballads  and  folk  songs,  and  a 
few  hymns.  The  old  airs  are  used,  arranged  for 
children's  voices,   and  it   is  a  good  gleaning. 

Complete  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Pho- 
nography, by  Abraham  Rosenblum. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  $1.50. 

Besides  the  foundation  theory  and  elernentary 
practice  in  shorthand,  this  volume  contains  let- 
ters and  vocabularies  used  in  various  trades  and 
kinds  of  business,  and  literary  dictations  such  as 
f-ause  the  downfa'l  of  most  beginners. 

Practical    Exercises    in    Geography,    by 

William  J.  Sutherland  and  Chester 
M.  Sanford.  I,  Our  Own  Country 
and  Her  Possessions;  II,  South 
America  and  Eurasia.  Silver.  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,  60  cents. 

Pedagogically  up-to-date  manuals,  thru  which  the 
pupiis  in  the  upper  grades  can  be  taught  to 
study,  to  use  reference  books,  to  make  records 
of  their  studies.  Should  make  geography  really 
significant. 

Agriculture  and  Life,  by  .\.  D.  Crom- 
well. J.   B.   Lippincott  Co..  $1.50. 

.\     handbov>k    of    agrieultur*    for    te.i    ^  -     no 

simple   matter   for  the   reason    that   ,i-  ^    is 

a  science  of  many,   varied  and  oomp.^  v    , heu. 

This  U>ok  contains  much  more  than  the  averagt: 
teacher  would  be  wise  in  attempting  to  teju-h. 
but  in  it  will  be  found  helpful  data  as  to  fertility 
of  joils,  care  of   piilk.   uses  of   birds,  etc. 
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PEBBLES 

<!eriuuuv  is  o>ut»'mliuK  t>>r  th*"  frt^om 
of  thf  svi*v.—  F.  t'.  A.  it  -Wic  York 
I'rihuHf. 

"Hut,"  suit!  thf  youug  un'.Miiiitm  "U  uot 
iiiiiii    iiiiuh    strou(c«*r    lliau    w«>y    "He    is." 
r.-i>lie.l  the  t'oiul  |>utfut ;  "but  We  iua>  v»-u 
tui«'   ti>  Httmk    hiiu   ou   «uo«uut  of  our  -su- 
[..•riiu-   ui<d>ility."^/*i«rfc. 

"llav*'  you  uittdf  u|»  your  uiiuil  *h;it 
luiity    you    will    vi»tf    with    i-   ' 

"Nil,"     leidie*!     Seuator     ^ 
tht'jt*'  liays  I'd   |Miltti<     '      '■■■ 
lis    wfU    wait    and    ~ 
iii'f."       W'ltihtui/lon     "-I'll 

.*<tlUUJJ»T       Sew  lit,  .11    Xi'irs    :it>>    \    ):\r\\ni 
luTf   ill   your   to\^ 
u    dollar.    You    k 
HfV«T    turned    .lowii  -I    Uh»    I"" 

Citiiii'ii    *f»i|frl>  )       ^ 

Sti<iiiK*-r     Wfll.    Mr«    you    Mill    ■«■!«' 
Jmtuv. 

\  fvrlaiu   (MHi»r  wWo  u  > 

,       .  ^.  .        ...... 

1  li      1 1'<  <  uU  t 
iliilliiiti    I*  «iii 


U..1. 


AuvuMt  U.   101ft 
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DISCIPl.INi:    AND    TIIK    SCIIOOl. 

Tho   nioMt    t'ummitii   ckuho   of    fullurr 
in   th«   tvarhnrt'   prufMnion    tii   thv   in 

Mliility  to  iiialntnlii  "«iiNol|)llne."  N»w 
n)at\>  HU|iriiiiti'tiitoiilii  nitil  uiltniiiUt in 
tur«  of  iiohiM)lM  coiitiMtt  Ihi'innrlvfia  with 
th«  (IcK-lurntion  (hut  "(iiit«-i|iliMe  in  a 
innttcr  of  pomoiuihty,"  ntxl  nitNUino 
thnt  |MMi«ouulity  in  lixot!  hy  th«<  Kuti'n 
Mot^  ourofiil  ntiuirntn  hiivc  tfathiMoii 
a  VMut  nnioiiiit  iif  nmtoriul  mi  thi<  fm*- 
tor*  in  jli.Hfiphno.  with  tho  ii'!*tilt  thnt 
thin  pruhlonj  vun  now  hv  tri«ttti'«i  in  Iho 
normal  or  tr«ininti:  Hchooln  on  ahnoHt 
th»  9nnio  b«!«i!i  as  that  of  "tcholiirHhip. 
which  ovory  oi\t«  miniit.s  may  Ih'  ac- 
quirvd.  Throo  lxH)k»  i.ssuwl  during:  the 
pimt  iiohtMtl  yonr  dcvoto  thomsflvos  to 
this  subjiH't.  and  th»>  authors  approach 
it  from  entirely  ditToront  points  of 
view. 

Suporintcndont  Perry,  in  /)i*ri/»/i»if 
<i«  a  School  I'rohlt'w,  unalyzos  the  child 
and  tho  intornul  factors  that  UmhI  to 
those  types  of  conduct  thtit  jrivc  the 
younK'  teacher  nijrhtmare.  The  first 
part  of  his  Iniok  is  therefore  taiven  up 
with  a  study  of  the  psycholojry  of  con- 
duct, in  terms  of  intellect,  feelinjr  and 
will.  The  child's  herita^re  or  "instincts" 
as  well  as  his  family,  race  and  social 
environment  are  considered;  and  jrreat 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  statres  of  the 
child's  development.  On  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Dr.  Perry  expects,  appar- 
ently, very  little  more  than  an  intel- 
lectual appreciation  of  the  nature  of 
the  child  and  a  kno\vle<l>re  of  what  to 
do  to  make  him  react  as  desired  Upon 
the  principal  he  places  the  responsibil- 
ity for  oriranizinp  a  routine  that  will 
reduce  problems  of  discipline  to  a  min- 
imum; for  keepinir  teachers  up  to  their 
best  effort;  for  cociperatinjr  with  par- 
ents and  with  various  civic  a^ncies; 
and  for  diacnosinir  "cases"  psycholojr- 
ically  and  physiologically.  The  point 
of  view  is  almost  entirely  administra- 
tive. 

In  The  Discipline  of  the  SchooL  Miss 
F.  M.  Morehouse  appi\"»aches  the  pivb- 
lem  from  the  point  of  view  of  methods 
or  modes  of  school  trmernment.  She 
analyzes  five  principal  modes. — abso- 
lute authority,  appeals  to  personal  in- 
terest, control  thru  pei-sonal  influence, 
"wholesome  repletion."  and  appeal  to 
social  consciousness.  She  discusses  the 
advantagres  and  the  dansrers  of  each 
mode,  and  shows  that  this  series  cor- 
responds routrhly  with  the  needs  of  the 
developing  organism.  Obedience  must 
be  absolute  in  the  earliest  stages  for 
reasons  that  are  well  recognized,  but 
this  must  give  way  gradually  to  the 
other  modes  of  control.  The  "wholesome 
repletion"  is  more  familiar  to  us  as  the 
doctrine    of    substitution,    that    is.    vou 
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Muzzey:  American  Hiitory 
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American  History 

A  source-book,  ready  this  fall,  to 
accompany  Murzey's  ".American  His- 
tory". It  ciMitains  a  wealth  of  .orig- 
iiial  material,  nivinjf.  wherever  the 
subject  makes  it  advisable,  several 
selections  oir  a  sin^^le  topic.  The 
volume  will  prove  valuable  for  use 
with  any  textbook  in  American  His- 
tory. 
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must  keep  a  child  so  busy  that  he  has 
not  time  or  enerpry  for  mischief.  It  is 
the  scientific  way  of  cheating^  the  devil. 
There  is  also  a  study  of  "disciplinary 
devices."  The  latter  are  discussed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  aiming  at  self- 
government  thru  social  cooperation. 

Dr.  Bagley's  treatment  is  more  phil- 
osophical than  either  of  the  others,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  directly  usable 
as  a  textbook.  In  School  Discipline  the 
main  analysis  is  that  of  the  teacher's 
personality  and  is  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  every  teacher  and  administra- 
tor. After  pointing:  out  that  there  has 
been  a  radical  change  in  our  ideals 
during  the  past  generation  and  that 
there  is  in  each  school  a  "fashion"  of 
order  to  which  practically  all  the  pu- 
pils conform,  general  causes  of  the  un- 
ruly school  are  discussed,  as  harsh  and 
unsympathetic  treatment;  indulgence 
and  weak  control;  inadequate  prepara- 
tion and  tenure  of  teachers.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  each  of  the  chief  agencies 
for  transforming  the  unruly  school — the 
objective  attitude;  raising  the  stand- 
ards; individual  assignments;  stim- 
ulating group  responsibility;  routiniz- 
ing  the  work.  There  is  a  good  discus- 
sion of  coercion  and  penalties,  with  a 
special  chapter  on  corporal  punish- 
ment. Dr.  Bagley's  classification  of 
troublesome  types  is  in  terms  of  "char- 
acter" and  will  probably  be  more  help- 
ful to  the  inexperienced  teacher  than 
Dr.  Perry's. 

Piseipline  as  a  School  Problem,  by  Arthur  C. 
Perry.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $1.25.  The  LHs- 
cipline  of  the  School,  by  Frances  M.  More- 
house. Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  $1.25. 
School  Discipline,  by  William  Chandler  Bagrley. 
The   Macniillan   Co.  $1.25. 

SCHOOLS    OF   TOMORROW 

Politicians,  educators  and  other  citi- 
zens have  before  them  no  problem  im- 
mediately concerning  all  the  people  of 
greater  importance  than  the  decision  of 
next  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  schools.  Especially 
serious  for  the  future  of  democracy  is 
the  issue  as  to  whether  vocational 
schools  shall  be  an  integral,  vitalizing 
part  of  the  whole  system  or  a  separate 
organization  seeking  primarily  to  pro- 
vitie  industries  with  more  efficient  work- 
men rather  than  the  best  means  of 
growth   for  all  concerned. 

It  is  these  problems  that  Dr.  Dewey 
has  in  mind  in  his  latest  work,  Schools 
of  Tomorrow — probably  the  most  im- 
portant social  book  of  the  year. 

The  decision  of  the  city  of  New  York 
as  to  whether  or  not  she  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  has  been  accomplished 
at  (Jary  in  remaking  her  school.s  will 
be  a  matter  of  great  con. sequence  to  all 
the  country.  The  appearance  of  this 
hook  is  fortuiuitf  at  a  time  when  th« 
public  is  unusually  awake  to  educational 
needs.  It  takes  nothing  for  granted  on 
the  part  of  its  readers  but  a  ."diicere  in- 
terest in  educatiim  and  in  ilonuKracy. 
'i'here  are  no  technical  terms  uaetl  - 
any  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  will 
fMJny   all   of   it. 

The  fullest  uccounta  are  thostj  of  tht* 
(Jury  >tchiM)h,  Mrs.  Johnson'jt  experi- 
ment in  the  far  South,  and  that  of  l*ni- 
I'l-  Hiir  Merriuiu  at  th»  University  of 
.Mi.ttuiuri.     I'ulilic    Hchuob    in    t'hK'MtT" 


Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis,  together 
with  nearly  a  dozen  others,  mostly  pri- 
vate, complete  the  record.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  include  all  schools  of  this 
type  or  even  to  list  them.  The  rural 
school  movement  is  referred  to  appre- 
ciatively but  is  not  reported. 

The  result  is  surprizing  even  to 
those  who  are  best  informed.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  proba- 
bly no  other  individual  has  done  so 
much  to  make  possible  these  evidences 
of  progress  as  has  Dr.  Dewey.  To  take 
but  a  single  instance — there  are  three 
factors  most  evident  in  accounting  for 
the  Gary  success:  the  possibility  of 
beginning  with  a  new  situation  which 
was  destined  to  grow  at  once  to  large 
dimensions,  Superintendent  Wirt's 
genius,  and  Dr.  Dewey's  experimental 
school  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
back  in  the  90's.  This  last  was.  before 
the  time  of  the  Gary  scheme,  the  most 
important  educational  experiment  of 
which  we  have  record.  In  it  the  essen- 
tial features  of  all  these  movements 
were  demonstrated  under  very  difficult 
conditions.  The  superficial  criticisms 
made  concerning  it,  at  the  time  and 
since  then,  failed  to  grasp  the  remark- 
able significance  of  what  was  accom- 
plished. Discipline,  control,  informa- 
tion and  other  conventional  desirabili- 
ties were  never  more  thoroly  attended 
to,  but,  for  once,  they  were  placed  in  a 
reasonable  perspective. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  educational 
progress,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
will  lie  in  the  fact  that  teachers  and 
parents  lack  the  needed  vision  and  ex- 
perience to  appreciate  what  next  steps 
are  feasible.  Schools  of  Tomorroiv  will 
be  a  great  help  in  accomplishing  the 
training  needed. 

Miss  Evelyn  Dewey  has  made  many 
of  the  investigations  necessary  for  the 
work.  There  are  excellent  illustrations, 
but  some  readers  will  regret  the  absence 
of  an  index. 

Schools  of  Tomorrow,  by  John  Dewey  and 
Evelyn  Dewey.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

GUIDANCE    FOR    YOUNG 
WORKERS 

The  child  labor  problem  has  in 
recent  years  crowdeil  over  into  the 
school,  and  there  takes  the  form  of 
the  complex  movement  that  ii 
the  agitation  for  voi-ational  ti.; 
on  the  part  of  employers  and  for  voca- 
tional guidance  on  the  '  .  '  /^^ra 
and  social  workers.  I'  in 
his    Historical    Kaaajfa    oh    Apprffnttc^^ 

I-  II'  11,1  .  _t:_. 

the  rise,  dt\ 

gild  system  of  apprentices  and  the  *eri- 

ous   results  of  its   unavoidable  d»-  

tii>n.    The   final   chapter  deaU   wi 
pre.sent  situation  in  the   United  States 
ii\  its  broader  asf>e<'tsi. 

.A  recent  stuily  from  Cleveland  by 
Jeai\nette    Katon    and    Bertha    M 

vena,    i'oin"'    •'    ITurit    anU    !'■ 

for    Cirl*.  out    all    the    ^ 

ffutures     i>f     tlir      private 
achonU.    The   entployer    «ulT«i 
the  lalHir  force  is  not  prup«rly  t' 
and    thf    it  r 

n  I  f    n  I*  i  t  b  I- 1 


Auyii'^t^  'J, 


rMTi 


lM.it*  initHn  .  .      .».:ninrant   furl*  on  th« 
(Minilttioria    thnt     Ivml    to    the    wiiat*    uf 

yollllt,'    llViiM,    oil    llirlhiitla    ' 

iiiui-h  iif  ihia  wnotr,  aiitl  i 

tho  kItuU  uf  work  tn  cuiiunorrlal  DeMa 

tllMt   Mi<*  o|irll   to     ' 

A   Blu.ly  of   i;i,'  _    '.<>/«   tn 

KftHtity  Si'httola  In  Now  York  wn«  mMil0 
umlcr  thi-    ■  'M  of  Mi«>  .Mwiy  Von 

KItfOt'k,   Si  ,    of   the   (oiuiulllrr  on 

WoMien'M  Work  of  the  Kunitrll  Suk* 
Ktiiiiiilntloii.  'I'hU  Mtiiily  thrown  a  l\>»>i\ 
of  IlK^tt  "■>  thi'  |iroMr<iuit  runiinoii  to  liw 
liuNtry  hihI  ciUirntion;  hut  It  In  ah  lllu- 
mlimtlon  thut  htirilly  rrnchm  UMund 
tho  poiiit  of  niukiiik'  hm  nwurci  of  t|\ptr 
(•oni|iU'Xity.  Thr  (lUrntioiin  rm  ■  ' 
Miioi  Vmi  KI«HH-k  rottih  lo  tJu 
foutuliition  of  our  n-onomlc  nyntrnt. 

^.'l/ll^llh<•M  for  liulimti  iiil  Woikftn,  hy 
llrrnmn  Si-hiuMiliT.  in  n  conntrui-tivr 
Htudy  for  vtM-utioiuil  trninini;  in  Nrw 
York  City.  It  k'"*'"*  iiiM«|i«'r  into  tho  «•!« 
MMitiaiN  of  the  situation  than  do  hook!* 
thnt  oonnitlor  ohihircn  in  mmc  mcanurr 
fr<H»  to  I'htMisf  and  so  to  p>.  whrn  ^:ui<i 
•<1,  into  tho  iH'tlor  pursuits.  'I'ho  K'''»vor 
mnttrr  \»  the  jrr»^"t  lH>dy  of  Iwys  and 
pirls  fori'fd  hy  prosont  faitory  condi- 
tions into  monotonous  occupations  that 
dull  tho  hrain  and  h<avr  th»«m  inoapahio 
of  study.  Kv>r  thcso  thoro  must  l>o  chissos 
in  which  instruction  is  so  jrivon  as  to 
answer  tho  imporativo  nood  for  oxcifo- 
mont  that  is  tho  natural  rocoil  from 
days    of    doadonin>r    labor. 

From  tho  point  of  viow  of  school 
niatuijromont,  Jossc  B.  Davis,  in  TorM- 
tional  ami  yfornl  (liiidutici',  has  dovol- 
opod  a  plan  for  jrivinjr  systomatic  in- 
formation on  vocational  subjects,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  Enjrlish 
work  of  tho  hiirh  school  :in<l  tho  upper 
prades.  This  book  should  bo  of  particu- 
lar help  in  school.*;  that  are  prropins'  out 
of  tho  academic  ruts.  Thr  YoiDig  ]yiy>ii- 
au  Worker,  a  pretty  book  of  counsel  for 
pirls.  in  the  naive  manner  of  certain 
mid- Victorian  moralists,  is  offered  by 
Mary  .\.  I.asoUo.  She  accepts  at  his 
own  valuation  the  employer's  estimate 
of  human  relations.  There  is  no  suptres- 
tion  that  the  youncr  worker  has  riphts 
as  well  as  duties.  Also  with  no  chal- 
lenge to  tho  cv^ds  of  things  as  they  are, 
Eli'  W.  Weaver  and  J.  F.  Byler  in 
Profitdblt'  \'ocatio}ii>  for  Pot/s,  yet  ap- 
proach the  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  boy  at  school,  and  take 
cojrnizanco  of  the  fact  that  some 
employers  are  much  less  desirable 
than  others.  They  place  the  empha- 
sis on  wise  choice  of  occupation  and 
of  employer,  and  on  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues lackinjr  which  so  many  drift  into 
"the  present  day  industrial  slavery." 
Over  thirty  groups  of  occupations  are 
described  in  terms  of  general  conditions 
and  requirements,  prevailing  earnings 
and   extreme   "opportunities." 

In  a  pathetic  little  book.  The  Un- 
heard Cri/.  J.  F.  Sullivan  pleads,  out 
of  his  own  experience,  for  special 
training  for  cripples  to  fit  them  for 
life  which,  while  it  must  be  sorrow- 
ful, need  not  be,  as  it  now  is  for  the 
many  without  means,  menaced  by 
helplessness  and  want.  In  answer  to 
this  comes  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation The  Care  and  Edueation  of  Crip- 


If  a  Giant  Cut  the  Wires 


Siipp<>sc  .ill  tflrfihonrs  were 
silent,  and  that  for  forty-eiRlit 
hours  you  could  not  even  call  a 
telephone  exchange  anywhrre 
in  the  litll  System  to  ask  what 
the  trouble  was  I 

Imagine  the  confusion  which 
would  prevail — with  personal 
visits  and  messengers  substi- 
tuted for  direct,  instant  com- 
munication: with  sidewalks, 
street  carsand  elevators  jammed; 
with  every  old-fashioned  means 
of  cpmmunication  pressed  into 
service  and  all  of  them  com- 
bined unable  to  carry  the  load. 

The  instant  contact  of  mer- 
chant with  customer.of  physician 
with  patient.of  friend  with  friend, 
would  be  severed ;  the  business 
man  and  the  housewife  would 
lose  the  minutes  and  hours  the 
telephone  saves  them.  The  eco- 
nomic losswould  be  incalculable. 


Thrrc  woulfl  not  be  time 
enough  to  do  the  thmgH  we  arc 
arcustf)inrd  to  do,  and  fiocuii  as 
well  as  business  life  would  be 
[>aralyzcd. 

Such  a  condition  is  almost  in- 
conceivable. 1  hrliell  System  haa 
developed  telephone  service  to 
the  highest  degree  of  usefulness 
and  made  it  so  reliable  that  its 
availability  is  never  questioned. 
It  has  connected  cities,  towns 
and  the  remotest  places  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  has  taught 
the  people  the  advantages  cf 
nation-wide  telephone  facilities. 

Plans  are  made,  buildinj^s 
built  and  businesses  run  with 
Bell  Service  taken  for  granted, 
and  yet  we  have  to  imagine  what 
it  would  mean  to  be  entirely 
without  telephones  before  the 
great  value  of  this  ever-present 
service  can  really  be  appreciated. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

A  U  X  H  O  R  S 

Hare  yoa  manuscript  copy^^noC  less  than  .23 .oo* 

words,   you    "••<■'■*    ^r.-    V.i  >■  iK    U'.-r'      We   wiD 
carefullj    re  "  ievl.    yrzth 

view    ot    en;  ...         -"•-'«.   i4- 

ROXBURGH  PUBUSHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street,   Boston.  .Ma**. 


ALLEN  S  FOOT=EASE 

The  .\ntiseptic  Powder  to 
Sh.ike  Into  Your  Shoes 


~0h!  HTial 
Rrst  and 
Comlort" 


Over  I','  •  •'  packages  are  beinsr  used 
by  the  (.'•crman  and  .\llicd  tr<.K>r>s  ai 
the  front.  It  rests  the  feet,  prevents 
friction,  blisters.  Corns  and  Bunions 
and  m.iVci's  walkinc  or  st.indine  eas% . 
Don'l  go  to  the  Calitomia  Ex- 
positions without  a  supply  of 
.\'.;cn  s  '.  v>t— Ease.  It  rives  instant 
relief  '.  '  '.•.red.  aching:  feet  and  pre- 
vents s-  '.'.en,  hot  feeL  Sold  everv. 
where  .^  cts.  Dont  accept  an>- 
sabstitute.  ( 

PDBBTRIAL    PACKAGE 

1      1*  fcfcset;:  by  ni-.;.    A:: '.:*?>, 

\U.tS  S.  OLMSTtD.  U  Bo> .  N.  Y 


^ 

^      Runs  on  Alcohol 

\    1;  ;-st  tf  ;••'        1-          ;-   ■    .r 

Keep  Cool 

9^^ 

A 
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A  Word  to  the  Ladies 


Why  should  this  trade-mark  mean 
anything   to   you? 

BonTbn 

^s^CORSETS^ 

• 

Why  do  you  accept  a  corset  bearing 
this  trade-mark  without  further  ques- 
tion? 

Because  you  have  worn  this  Royal 
Worcester  product  before  ? 

Of  Course! 

Because  a  friend  told  you  how  good 
it  was  ? 

That  is  a  good  reason  too. 

But  the  beginning  of  your  faith  in  that 
particular  article  goes  farther  back 
than  that. 

Is  it  not  true  that  you  came  to  know 
this  trade-mark,  and  the  quality  back 
of  it,  by  reading  the  company's  adver- 
tising in 

IhelnDepentient 

and  other  publications  represented  in 
the  Quoin  Club,  the  National  Periodi- 
cal Association? 


iiliillliiiliiiiiniliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii mil iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiniii iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiinmir 


r 


Are  You  Open  to  Conviction? 

If  yoii  ilcMfr  /o<«l.  i  If  lit,  c  Ir  tr  >  ut  rrprc^riit.itUHi  dliiolit£  \  ixjr 
bu»liic!i)i  a»!>u(.i  ile»  anil  tu-»t'.iiicr^,  ihcrc  ts  iiuthliig  lli.il  will 
redo  t  (he%f  qualitieii  »urer  ur  quicker  th«a  a  cte40.  smooth 
erljjri]  u(iruiiii<lr-(l 

PEERLESS  PATENT  BOOK  FORM  CARD 

«;trn";r'.:   our3m.rtc.rd 

\>.'\-  4    I  -    !!•■    dliU  In     CAft0 

.   •    I     .iii't    (Hirtub- 
,  I  ,r     Tu.irMlf 


.•«<<U|. 


(«j   MmI  omhvIm*  fu   imU  -aIiw*  Hurt  |wu  •#•  tl  l—a *  uipff* 

THE  JOHN  B.  WK;GINS  CO. 

KiiHi  n  vol*,  flula  I'lliilMia,  I)i«  Kiiiliiiasara 
Katttlillaliail  ISA7     U7  UU  K    AcUiiiaHl  .  (.'hiratfo 


(^^    \VR1TING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

TMK  HOMC  CORItCSPOMDCNCC  SCNOOL 


CLOSE-TO-NATURK 
WINDOW    SLtEPING    BERTH 


ril   k.>u*s.     Ci.lll«»  la   Wi'll..**. 
I   Imalit  (of 


CLOSirU  NAfUHt  10  ,  Hi  l-faal  "*i<"«    t»l«««.  Urn* 


pled  Children.  Extensive  organization 
of  work  that  may  profitably  employ 
those  who  are  physically  handicapped 
is  likely  to  point  the  way  for  more  effec- 
tive industrial  organization,  just  as  the 
schools  for  idiots  and  feeble-minded  and 
delinquents  have  been  the  most  produc- 
tive laboratories  for  educational  ad- 
vance. 

Hintorical  Essays  on  Apprenticeship  and  Vo- 
cational Education,  by  J.  F.  Scott.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.:  Ann  Arbor  Press.  60  cents.  Commer- 
cial Work  and  Training  for  Girls,  by  Jean- 
nette  Eaton  and  Bertha  M.  Stevens.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  SI. 50.  Working  Girls  in  Evening 
Scliools :  A  Statistical  Study,  by  Mary  Van 
Kleeck.  The  Survey  Associates.  SI. 50.  Educa- 
tion for  Industrial  Workers,  by  Herman 
Schneider.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. :  World  Book  Co. 
90  cents.  Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance,  by 
Jesse  Buttrick  Davis.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
$1.25.  The  Young  Woma'i  Worker,  by  Mary 
A.  Laselle.  Boston :  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.  Profit- 
able Vocations  for  Boys,  by  E.  W.  Weaver 
and  J.  Frank  Byler.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  $1. 
The  Unheard  Cry.  by  J.  F.  Sullivan.  Nashville. 
Tenn. :  Smith  &  Lamar.  $1.  Care  and  Educa- 
tion of  Crippled  Children  in  the  United  States, 
by   Edith   Reeves.  The  Survey  Associates.  $2. 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE 

The  Housekeeper's  Handbook  of  Clean- 
ing, by  S.  J.  MacLeod,  answers  very  prac- 
tically the  many  questions  that  arise  in  the 
daily  household  care  of  attic  and  cellar,  re- 
frigerator and  stove,  silver  and  linen. 

Harper.  50  cents. 

HOW  TO  STITDT  THE  PIAKO 

The  value  and  methods  of  training  co- 
ordinately  the  Ears,  Brain  and  Fingers  in 
the  study  of  the  piano  are  helpfully  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  in  a  text-book  for 
piano  teachers  and  pupils  by  Howard 
Wells.  It  will  prove  to  be  a  serviceable 
band-book  and  guide  ia  such  instruction. 

Ditson.   $1.25. 

HTOAK  SPEECH 

Professor  Leonard  Bloomfield  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  has  performed  a  real 
service  in  putting  into  good  form  for  the 
reader  and  student  a  summary  of  what  is 
known  of  the  nature,  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  language.  His  Introduction  to  the 
Stud}/  of  Language  seeks  to  do  for  the  pres- 
ent generation  what  Whitney's  tKxiks  did 
for  the  public  some  fifty  years  ago. 

Holt.  $1.75. 

A   MANTTAL   OF  COMPARATIVE   LITERATURE 

A  reprint  has  just  been  issued  iu  a  less 
expensive  fi>nu  of  The  Evolution  of  Lttera- 
ture  by  Professor  A.  S.  Mackenzie.  The 
author  regards  "the  study  of  literary  art 
as  simply  i>ue  of  the  sutklivisioDs  of  an- 
throjK)logy,  the  science  of  man."  The  s«.>ugs. 
dances  ainl  stories  of  primitive  rai-^s  are 
traced,  continent  by  continent,  until  the 
reailer  is  able  to  i-orrelate  them  iu  certain 
definite  groups  of  literature. 

Crow«U.  tl  St> 

BtACK  BEAtrrr  reincarmatto 

The  whole  duty  uf  au  author,  in  Marou* 
Ilortou'a  opinion,  seems  lo  b«  to  provide 
(iouie  s«>rt  of  thrill  ou  every  page.  He  mutt 
be  allowed  time  to  launch  the  story — all  be 
wants  iu  fact— but  oui-e  started  things  must 
happen.  Pat  and  hit  mistress  were  b«.>th 
Bred  of  the  Deaert.  I-  ■'•  '  •  *ii|.  but  the 
horse     a     bit     over-|'  the     girl 

somewhat  go»>«ly  g<Mut> ,  tiu-  t.^ipiuvv  rKtber 
seudmeutal.  ait   what's  the   use'' 


A  TIXT-BOOK   m   OOV- 

Th.    II.  .   !    r         I    u 

the    . 

will    be   ' 
Study    of 
ll>lt,   of   the    I'm 
enw     The  wi"'-    ' 
library    of    ir 
material  — 
rialoiia. 
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lU   Ml«*   .Hiiiltha    ll.-ii)i<    .Hi-Ihh'I Wixvlliurjr 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

'><  l.iirU    (ialr    lUrlMT  S<-hiM>l   of    Klirtlmi 

\Vitiililii(t«n 

.'I    llrlitxl    Sriunil \Va«liliigt»n 

.'.'  t'lirv)     rii«*<<    Sriiiliiarjr Waablngtoii 

:  '    National  t'a(li<-tlral   Scliitol   fAr  CMrU 

WaahliiKlKii 
.'«   Martha     WaatiliiBtKii    Si'inlnary. Waililncti'ii 

FLORIDA 

■-^^  (^illiitlral     School Orlaml" 

lit  Uolllua  Culli'(« Wtntrr  I'ar;. 

ILLINOIS 

27   Wo»tiTn    Mlllrarr    .Vis.li'niy Alt«'ii 

'JTn.Vuit'rU-aii  i"orr<'»|><iiiil.iu-<'  SchiwI  of  Ixiw 

I'hlrai; 
■-'^   .VuiiTtoau   SrfaiH)!   of    rorn'»iH>nJotico 

Chicago 
I'll   .\aicrlcaii   SchiHil   of    Houo    Eronouilc* 

Chlcaco 

'."'.'.■ilU.'tckoton    Inatltutc Chlcnco 

;ui  I'hIcsKo  Corn'»|>»imliMici>  School*.  .  .CMohko 
Sl»nl'hlc«Ko  Photo  IMaywrlght  CoUego.rhlcBKo 
;{01>l>lck*>ii    SchiHil    of    Mfuiory »"lili-iis<» 

51  h'lorliU     UnnMi     Mt.    SchiM>l fM.Mi:'> 

;MMKliuliTi:i«rt<'U  OoUcglato  Institute.  .I'lilcngo 
82  Uh  Salle  Kxton.olon  l"nlTi>r»lty  .  . .  .CliU-aRo 
SawNatlonal    Soh.>»>l    of    Ohiivpractic  .  .lliW-atfo 

a;5  Sheldon     Schivl Chlcato 

S*   rnlTcrslty    of    ChlosBo Chlc»Ko 

lUaKranston    Academy Eranston 

Sft  Northwestern     fnlrerslty Eranston 

30  Montlct'Uo   Seminary  .  .  .  .' 0>\lfrey 

S7  Illinois    Woman's   College Jacksonville 

S}<  Kran.vs    Shimer    SchixU Mt.    Carroll 

SVt  Waterman    Ilall Svcamoro 

S;»aC.lrton    Sch.H>l    for    flirls WInnetka 

40  Tixld    Seminary Wo»xlst<»ck 

INDIANA 

41  Notn^  r»nme Notrp    Pame 

42  Interlakeu    School Rollins    Prairie 

43  Valv<aratso   rnlverslty Valparaiso 

IOWA 
43aC.rlnnell    Collepe C.rlnnell 

LOUISIANA 

44  Paragon   Institute New    Orleans 

MAINE 

45  AMvitt    Schivil Farmlngton 

45anol>rvni     AoaJomy Uebrvm 

MARYLAND 

46  Girls    Latin    Seh^vl Baltimore 

47  iJoucher    Collese Paltimori> 

47a  1  lo,Hl    Collese Frxnlerick 

4S  Maryland    Collesre    for    Women.  .Lutherrille 

MASSACHtrSETTS 

49  Abbott    Academy Andover 

5<.^  Cushing    Academy Ashburnham 

61   Boston    rniversity Boston 

52  MiSi^    Church's    School    for   Girls Boston 

53  Do  Meritte   School Ristoa 

54  Emerson   SchiH^l   of   Oratory Boston 

54aTho    Gordon    Schoi^l R^ton 

55  Miss    Guild    and    Miss    Evans"    Sobivl    for 

Girls   Boston 
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)<7al'lllal>ur>      Ai.i.l.  ::>       «)» ati'Lia 

MISSISSIPPI 
■■-  MaDtoD    Collegi-      Natcbra 

MI8S0VXZ 

-'    \||»»   Compton'a   School Bl.    Loala 

.-«.illoamer   Mali St.    Lvula 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
00  Pbllllp*    Exrter    Ac«dcB7 Esrtrr 

NEW    JERSEY 

91    Centenarv    CIN  >:•     liiailtute.  .Hackrtta''"  " 

l>2  Old     Or.  l,:.r  1     >    :      •!    l,- 

H2iir..rr'-.llv.      T  . !      i;     SocletJ Maj  .^ 

!>:!    M..iitclalr     .V.ii.l.niy Mont. '.air 

!»4   M.rrUtown     .<.!.. -'l Murrltt.«ii 

<.•:>  1° rands  E.    Parker   llom*  School 

Sew    Brunawick 
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Ux.1  Mrs.    l>o\\    -  .  - 

Brlarcllff   Manor 

101  Cbautauqua   Summer  Scbixil. ..  .Chautauqua 

102  National    s- '   -  '      ^   Nursloc Elmlra 

liKl  Colsai.     1  Hamilton 

lii;l,iHart»  :.  s     -  • Otsego    Co. 

liM   St.irk   >     ^  ".^    Lakemont 

liTi   M.\i    -    .-»   '  f 'T   Girls.. Larcbmont    Manor 

Uh;  C      ^         ^  Mattltuck 

107   K  -.lary Meridian 
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117aThe    Misses    M  :    ilPs    Boarding 

School    T...   ..  . 

117bThe    Roger    Asoham    School Scarsdale 
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lli»  Miss  Banps  :■•  :  Miss  Wblton's  School 

12li  Borkelov    Sc^ 

121  Columbia    O-  v      ar  School 

122  The   Gardner    S.iiool 
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I  

J  fName  and  Address  in  Margin) 
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SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


(COIMXIIMUED) 


INDIANA 


VALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 

Accredited  Founded  1875 

VALPARAISO, INDIAHA 


The  University  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     iii' 
formatioa    address 


23r,l  Year         U.ofC.(DiT.  M)Chica«o.IlJ, 


HOME 
STUDY 


Group    of    Valparaiso    University    Buildings,    including    the    Departments   of    Medicine 

and    Pentistry    Located    in    Chicago 

One    of    the    Largest   Institutions   of   Learning    in    the    United    States 

Thorough  Instruction  at  Lowest  Expense 

Valoat-oJcr*  TTni-vtfkrcitv  ^^^  founded  with  the  idea  of  giving  to  every 
T  AL^tXLiXlaKf  V-*  HI  V  ClOl.l.J'  person,  whether  rich  or  poor,  a  chance  to  ob- 
t.'iin  a  thorough,  practical  education  at  an  expense  within  his  reach.  That  it  is  per- 
forming tliis  mission  is  indicated  by  the  numbers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages offered. 

T'fllC    Tncf'lfni'fir^n    ^^''^    founded    with    3    departments,   4   instructors,    and   an 
A  111^    lllolllUlUJH    annual    enrollment    of    310    different   students.     Now   there 
arc   J I    departments,   218    instructors  and  an   annual   enrollment   of   more   than    5000    dif- 
ferent   students. 

The  reason  for  this  growth  is  in  the  fact  that  this  University  constantly  in- 
creases its  facilities,  strengthens  its  courses  of  stu<iy,  and  offers  additional  advantages 
without  making  the  expense  to  the  student  any  greater. 

■pv_  _^_|._l-^  — Ao  Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary  Methods,  Kindergarten 
L^cpalllllCrllla  Methods,  (ommerce.  Phonography  anil  T>  pewriting.  Review  for 
'ICii  hii  s,  Educ.itioii,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineering,  Architecture,  Manual  Training, 
Agriculture,  Expression  and  Public  Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Domestic  Science, 
Pharmacy,    Law,    Medicine   and    Dentistry. 

While  the  expense  in  all  of  the  iJepartments  is  exceedingly  low,  it  has  not  been 
made  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  high  grade  of  instruction,  but  by  applying  business  princi- 
ples  to 

ii'T'L,^  Z^rkCt  r\^  T  ivincr**  '°  '^'''  '*"^  most  satisfactory  accommodations 
1  lie  V-iWal  yjl.  M-iW ll\^  for  boaril  ami  ri.oiii  may  be  had  at  from  $jf> 
to  $41  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  Tuition  $jo.ou  per  quarter,  or  $65.00  if  paid  in 
advance,  for  a  year  of  fnrtyeight  weeks.  If  the  entire  tuition  is  paid  in  advance  for 
the  year  it  includes  all  the  departments,  excepting  Medical,  Dental  and  private  lessons 
in    Music. 

The  total  expense  of  board,  tuiiion  and  furnished  ruom  for  the  rcKular  school  year  (lhir(y-ii«  weckt), 
need  not  exceed  $1.!3;  or  lor  turly-ci^ht  weeks,  $lo>.      V >i  Ircc  Cataioif  address 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  President,  or  OLIVER  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-Pres. 

U«JX  W,    University   Hall,   Valparaiso,   Ind. 
The  Forty-Third   Year    Will  Open   Sept.    21,    I9l.'> 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


WESTERN 

Designated  as  "Honor  School"  by  the  War  Department. 

the  highest  rating  given.    Prepares  boys  for  CoUege  or  Busi- 
ness;. \\\>rk  accepted  by  Colleges  and  Universities.    Fire- 
proof Barracks.     Supervised  athletics.     S»iuimini^ 
.    poolJ0x60.    Tuition  tSOO.    For  a  copy  oi 
J  catalogue  address 

J       COL.  A.  M.  JACKSON,  A.  HL 
jff  Superintendent  _ 

^      Box  99,  Alton,  IXi. 


[VIONTICELLO     SEIVIIXARY 

For  Girls  and 
Young  \\  om- 
ea.      R:itt^U   a 

Junior  College 

of  Class    "A'* 

by    Uaiversiiy 

of  Illinois.  Oo- 

mesticScicnce, 

Art.   Certificate   privileees.    Cymnasiuin,    tfQat:>,  archery. 

11.    hi^Kkev.      Moiicrti  tuiUi'M^  and  equipnienr.        ':rth  year 

um1-S<rpicmber.      7>ti'  fX't.-^t.''-  >r.'  Fi'i.trn.t' f\ictji<:  £-^^  • 


Music 
basf  t'a 
opens 


Catalog. 


Miss  Marliu  C.  Encksoi.  Pra..  Godfrey.  H. 


For 
Clrls 


Girton  School 

Winnetka.  IlL     ClUcago's  Oldest  Suburb 

Select  boariling  and  <lay  school  situated  in 
i.ark.     College  prep.*rator>.  General  and  i 

Music.  Art,    Hlo*.u;ion,   L>omeSLiv  Scicdcc.   ..    

t  ition.  and  Fhysicjl  Training.     Certincate  admits  to  '^ 
\  assar  and  Welleslev-     Si>ecial  preparation  io«  Brya  >» 
Social  life  of  the  home  refined  anil  attractive. 
Catalogue  ou  .ii-pticiCioa. 

Francis  King  Cooke.  Principal.  Box  80 


Frances    Shimer    School 

(Of  th«  Univarsity  of  CKica«o) 

V  V(ome  School  ior  t'.irU  And  Vouiif  \v  oiiieu     Junior  CoUe8« 
two  yrarswith    ■  -  y  ..  ..     .  t     ,   ,  .  ......  j,,|. 

vcrsilics.     Fot.  L-i* 

ini!  iinl  vtrar  uo 


I 


'.cU 


ChKigu  OHit.  FiM   AiuUdt..   410  S.  Mkk  At*..  «  ..ua..    \.i^ 
Re«.  WlLLilM  l>  McKEE.  Oian.  kt  S23.  Mt.  i*..i...  ill. 


•*^ 


CALIFORNIA 


CAI.IInUMA,    l.i.h  Ainfrlf... 
CAIJI-OKNI/X  liOSPITAI. 

Si  huot  for  ^>  I  .    '  I  • 

ptme  III  (J.ilir  '  >  v, 

nyo  diiil  \:a%  l  ,  >  .  i     l 

lull  IJIrectuf.  AUo  *  Uw  yuung  ih«ii  «UiMii4.ii  lu  a  l«vw  yv.ii  >' 
couoa. 


Pacific  Theological  Seminary 

(l|Mii  hi  i|ll.|llliril  .iM.linl-i  III  liiilll  ii'.ir.  iimI 
ull  ilirinHiiii.itliiiiii.  t.iiciiliiiii  ami  lIimiiiIu  mux 
cellnl.  I  linnitigli  innti  iiilliiii  iiliil  iir.iilUMl  iiiml 
•rii  IruiiiiiiK  (nr  llir  iiiliilnlry  I 'iiivirilly  nl 
(.'iillfiiriiiii  iiiiii*c>  iiinl  lilir.iry  trrr. 
<  Ipriil  AiiuiKt  iMli,  I'jM.  AiIiIiihii 
C,   9.    NAHII,   IVcildciit,    Oarkalcy,  Calidirnui. 


"HOME-MAKING.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION' 

Is    I    loo  in  ^c   llliialri'     '    "...  1  •    ...1.      ■■ 
hc.ilih.    .liiMicii,    \\. 

Amrwu'iiawrof  Hum. ..  >  Wiil  btNk  Si.  Ckina*.  Ill 

Florida  Huron  Mt.  School  for 
Uoys 

C'lamnci   E.   Snvukb.  A.m..   Otrcctor 

KHi'llitlvr,    (  lill    III'    |l 
N.i'll;     Mirliiyiii        VV 


SLtiulun.!  A  M 


II \v  I  I 


i  liit.itfii.    Ill        I'll, U,uitl.    \t%S. 


AuiriiMt  II,  iinn 


T  It  r.    I 


N  II  ■  N  T 


:oS 


frou  iiovs 

••• 


f*-^!*»^»        ?»*:*^«»r 


HEBRON  ACADEMY      *)..,., 


'i  ttiil  !in»:%. 


I 

A>MiTut  M  u 


— <>n«   c4  «(i»  ni- 

\r\vt>oi'  II  \ 


MISSOURI 


Miss  Compton's  School  for 
Children  of  Retarded  Mentality 

Foun.lrNl  l^^l.     Ten  pwptU  wtth  lrj».hrr  l.-r  rvrrr  two.     $*.»  *ni| 
up»At\U.    .«tKV  Fua  A^tnu«.  Saint  Louts.  Mo. 

GLENDALE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 


Glendale,  Ohio 


I    •  .     k"«  Sent  I'lKUj  A, 


NORTH   CAROUNA 


BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  FOR   BOYS, 

•cm  10  to  IS.  Nrar  Athrrlllc.  In  the  beautiful  "l^ind  of  thr 
5k>."  iviishtlul.  hrtlthlul  tlinuitr,  ivimr  n»-  our  !,v>r  athletic) 
\\\  \cAVMt%.       Collei:r   ;wrv\%rAti*r\ .  ;    r  e^Tn*  !>** 

i>o>s.     Home  lite,     hor  KK^klct,  avI   ' 
J.   R    SANfiFFK.  IlM.imiJtet 

IlKNt)KKS*.>N\  ILLE.    N.    C. 


Southeni  Normal  Cpflege 


Hot  Springs,  N.  C. 

Op«n  the   Year   Round 

Thm  Racrtation   Center  of  thr 
South 

l\irr  mouniiin  air,  pure  w«ter,  pure  food. 
Summer  School  o*  Physical  Education  and 
Play.  Summer  Faculty  o(  Specialists  in 
Gymnastics. Dancinf,  Games  and  Athletics. 
Nursint  and  nomestic  Science.  Diploma 
lor  J-year  cv^urse.  Bachelor's  Degree  (or 
,vyear  course  a:id  certificate  for  Summer 
course.  Three  Competitire  $100.00  Schol- 
arships. Summer  courses.  June  15th  to 
August  l^h;  Winter  courses,  September 
Uth  to  June  ord. 

Addresi  Bos  104 
WM.  W.   HASTINGS.   Prgaident 
XEW   HAMPSHIRE 


KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY 

A  hi^h  ^J.dc  ;>rcp.ir.'.: on-  school  \vi:h  a  nivxic r.itc  tu:::on.  lOord 
yrar  ovxrns  Se-pt.  Sth.  Hi^h  e-lcvatkm,  Ki^ht  buiMinfS.  liV 
acres.  New  anvl  se;vinte  domiitories  (or  girls  and  bo>-s-  New 
g>uizu$ium.     rUFinf  nelds.     School  farm. 

CHARl/ls  Alden  Tracy.  Princnol.  Menden.  N.  R 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

t'nusual  opportunities  iot  boys  o:  exceptions  c'^j-acicr  i-  d 
ability.  l.v>th  year  opens  Sept.  15th,  1015  TW  PUtps  Enter 
KcUmj.  Lewis  Pmr.  hac«d.  Enter.  New  B*  vsUic 


HARTFORD 


!lii  ii|(H|i'    I  """^  iiiln.irv 

lie  ail.  .M     V\      J.\t  oill  S 

SrIiiMil   ot    HiIii|ioiiN   r««l.i(|<'M> 

0<  dii.    I       M      it  iilijlil 


\V.  Douuln*   MMrkrn/lr 


lU   • 


Krnnctl)  VIumiI  ul  Mivauu.^        •  . 

Hrrrrlary.  I.  W.  CArrM 


I  •  •« 


'V 


.««iW  »., 


SAINT  MARC.ARET'S  SCHOOL 


V\XII     Ulll      MN.<«>NN. 


\): 


ftf     if»4    1^    t«    »ttf»rtlrr   ••^-f 


n       kt         9   r    T*'  Jvmk 


The  Fly  School  for  Girls    c.,^,!^Ct.n. 


^     - b        I  rv- 


A  5>ch(M>l  lor  c;irl!i  ol  all  t\nem 

Ml. a  ALICK  \     KKYNOLD.S.  Prmcip.l 
.St.  Kuitan    Isrraca  Naw   ti«*an.  Connaclical 

Cogdng  to  YALE?  ■'■.•■''".;  ,';•:.•"":'"'  •"'"-' .,.'•: 
Passed  your  Preliminaries?  ,i, , 

I'.M.  :,.  K.     all     111.11         ^    :     l:ir».     iill     I-,.. 

1209   Chapel    SIrcrl.    New    Haven,    (onn. 
CoMttBcnctrr,  Wailinr<°nt 

The  Phelps  School  for  Girit 

(     ::-.r-   ir  '.^  •- liatr  drpafi- 

-.  »n.| 
,  l.lrr»« 


,r2N  THE  SANFORD  SCHOOL 


I  In  a  moiWm   V?.* 

•'•*...».     i  n 

i^anhn 

<  vunaWf 
;i-  .      ...>:fr.  Boi  B 


THE  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

v^^  ^Tttrrvl  cooncs.     Modeni  bnikl' 


Ko\AL    A    Mv_>v  KL.  A..N..  ii.a^ipAl.  North  SumiacUifi.  Coon. 

F  -    r..1,-  <  bv  EltsalMth  B.  Mead.  1883. 
'I       From  prlmAr>  lo  coJlene. 
.ounrs.      Sr[kira<e  fcbool 
uocer  ^T\s.     New  2T^* 
n.i^i^...  O-r  ^..x^  sporti. 

MARGARET  R.  BRl  '   -.ER.  A.  B.  Principal 

VIDA  HUNT  FKA.N^.b,  B  L..  Asoociace 

MISS  HOWE  AND  MISS  MAROfS  SCHOOL 

A    Lountry    r>uarding    School    for 
Girl>.  Thompson.  Connecticut. 


The  Country  School 

North  Woodbury,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Pelightful    co'antr>-    home    and    school    for 

limited   niinib«r   yo-.;-  c   boys.      Personal,   indi- 
vidual attention.     Ti.....>  reasonable.    .Address 

MISS   RUTH  B.   SMITH. 


DISTRICT    OF    COintBIA 


District  op  ConniBi.v.  Wash;=ir  r. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary  ^U.";!'^,^'? 

be.v:.:::t.:ls--burt^.    Prrtvxrstr^     -'.  •^arshinff  course--     '----•  --^. 
in^n.s  ot  M.;>:c.   Art  -"  -    Science 

..v-c>  .-..n,:  vr.  ■.:>!.  n  :.  r  -^plxTv     a- 


MisvnoTA 


Sliattitrk 


Noted    for    ill    Coi'ra*    f  nlrar>f*-«.     ir.fiudlttff 

Yala.    Harvard,    Prirxalon.    Columbia.   m*c. 


•4.     J<«t» 


*fe  al  9l  raai  ^^i  M  ^a'Af  *  « 


COL.  VASA  E.  STo:  t^5*vD.  C  F      H,»< 
Drawer  It  ■     Y. 


Pillsbury  Academy 

Owalonna,  Minnesota. 

IS 


tvrfkbacK   CI 

l-trgt  lailiiaial  laakc* pniaflla  ncrpOamml  arf«ai 

iiairiM*il<' Ml—     Scvaaat*  Hrild>a(  to 


MILD  B.  PUCE.  Pk.  Dl.  Priadpal. 


RHODE   ISLAXD 


MOSES    BROW.Nf    SCHOOL 


Upp«r  School— ThiM  ii»cfc  prepwabaa  ior  < 

al  acbooi.     Maaaal  Tr»<am«.     rmaaiii   uMini  i 

•loK.  tmimmimg  pool.    Madcnac  nata. 

I<oww  School— Spcdil  koMe  CM*  a^  oaMac  al  ynaav 

boy«.     Graded  cluan.     <>«■>■■  t^attx.     Catatoc 

S«th  K.  Oifford,  Pb.  D.,  Pncctp*!.  Prcridasc*.  X.  L 

Rhode  Isla.\o,   Prondence,  jij    Hope  St. 

The  Misses  Bronson's  School 

.\    home    school    Kr    :   ■     v  rls    under 

tirr.c    -f    <:■-.'.   .      Circular. 

VEHXeXT 


Bishop  Hopkins  Hall 


KcT.  .V   v..   .V    h.\LX.   J-7- 


In  theO 


GODDARD  SEMINARY  ?'r. 


ntalna. 


:  RLAKDO  K.  HOT.T.ISTZ  : 
Barre.  Vi. 


0.,PTin..  Box  17, 


■ 
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^  New  England 

Conservatory 


George  W.  Chadwlck 
Director 


Year  opens 
Sept.    16tti.  1915 


OF  MUSIC 

BOSXOIM,  IVIA.SS. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  music  center  of  America.  It  MtTdd^^  puinlN  tlie  environment  ami  atmosphere  so 
necessary  to  a  musical  education.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Coriservatory  BuiUi- 
ing,  splendid  equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 
Complete  Curricalam.     Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theoretical,  including  Opera. 

Owint  to  the  practical  traininc  '"   our    Normal    Department,   graduates  are   much   in   demand   as 

teachers. 

The  free  privileces  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice 
and  appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the 
music   student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra  offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin  experience  in 
rehearsals    and    public    appearances    with    orchestral   accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department.  Practical  training  in  acting. 

Address  RALPH   L.   FLAXDERS.   General  Manaper. 


Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

Miss    Mary   Law   McCi.intock,   Principal, 

Box    N,  4   Arlington    Street, 

Boston,   Mass. 

CrnAAl    HP       Mind — Body — Voice.      Lpadpr   for 
JVUWWL    ur         3,)    years.       Write     for    "Expres- 

EXPRESSION    •ion.",   '■■-'■■    '•'«»   "'J.-'V  ?'• 

Curry  8  new  booka.  Work  for 
all  noeds;  never  closed;  special  and  summer  terms. 
Reffular  year  opens  Oet.  7.  S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.D., 
Litt.D.,    Pres..    Copley    Sq..    Boston.    Mass. 


Miss  Church's  School  for  Girls 

General,  CoUeee  Preparatory. 
Advanced  work  for  oltler  girls. 

Schoolhouse,  6  Gloucester  St.  }  . 

Residence.   4ol  Beacon  Street  S  ^o^^"-    ^^^^- 

MISS  GUILD  AND  MISS  EVANS'  SCHOOL 

29  Fairfield  St..  cor.  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 
34th  ve.ir.  College  preparatory  and  i;encral  courses  Special  a*.! 
vanta^e^s  in  Art,  Music.  Languages,  and  Household  Arts.  Visit- 
ors cordially  welcomed.     Send  fur  catalogue. 


GORDON 

A  Bible  Institute  ol  College  Grade 


Dep.iftrnents  ot  Theoloifv.  Missions,  Methods.  Broad  curriculum. 
Faculty  uf  distintfuished  leailers  %rd  recoumzed  specialists.  In- 
tcrilenoniin.itKinal,  evangelical.  For  college  and  non  «.olIege 
ni(-n  imi  women.  Address  tor  catalog  and  correspondcn».c  DeaO 
Natban  R.  Wood,  Gordon  Bible  Institute,  Boston, 
Itf  ads 


SCHOOL    FOR     SOCIAL    WORKERS 

Bstabitihett  hy  Stmf/rns  CoiUge  and  Har-vard  i'niversUy  l90t. 

18   Somerset   Street,    Boston.    Hass. 

One  year  and  (wo  year  programmes    tor  stutjy  and  training  m 

social  service;  t<ir  nirn  .mil  women;  (or  paid  or  volunteer  work. 

FIRST  YKAR  :  Septemt>er  ;i^,  1915.  to  June  9.  1916— An  inlro 

De   IVIeritte   Sctiool 

I'reparcs  young  incn  lur  college.    The  Ma^sj^huictts  Institute  ol 
Technology  and  West  Point       Hovs  with  a  purpose  succeed  here. 

EDWIN   Db  MtRITTE.  A,  B      Prm, 
815  Bovlston  Street                                                              Boston     Mas/* 

SCC"nd  yeir. 

SHCOM>  YEAR:  Septembers.  1915.  to  June  21.   1916— tor  fur- 
ther study  and  training  in  a  selected  field.    Open  to  those  whu  have 
completed  the  first  year  and  to  others  with  acceptable  preparation 
in  social  experience.     The  courses  offered  1915-16  arc  Organizing 
Charity,  ChtMren's  Work,  Medical  Social  Service,    Neighborhood 
and  Community  Work. 

Practice  work  under  carelul  oversiglit  fills  one-third  oj  the  first 
year  and  tw>>  thirds  of  the  second  year.      Boston  offers  exception.il 
oppttrtunities  lor  it. 
Zilpba  D.  Smilb,  Ataociaie.    Jeflfrey  H.  BrackeU,  Director 

Emerson  College  ol  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK.  President 

^^             I-.irgest  school  of  expression  in  the  L'    S.     The 

^j|^            dem.ind  i«>r  uur  graduates  as   teachers   in  col- 

*^T            leges,  nurtHal  ant)  high  school^  it  greater  ihaa 

^^1^         ^ecanhll.      Courses  in  tieiles-lettres.   oratory, 

RI^I         pctl,igogy,    physical   culture,    voice,    drHiiialic 

JL  i^^JDjy    irt.  etc.      ^Sih  year  opens  Sept.  JSth. 

^j^^SjT             HAkkY  SKVMUUR  ROr^S.    IV-m 

^^Sr^^        Hui,titi,;l..i»  ih.iiiiljers                          husl-ni.    MaiS 

Wheaton  College  for  Women 

I  t><:  liL-w  c'tlcgc  t«'r  woiitct).    4'yc.t(«.(Ai(^c  tca>lUtg  U>  A    U  >lcgrcc. 

F'M  ultv  of  men  and  wonirn.     Also  2-veiir  dlplxina  course  for  high 

Khool  graduates.    17  liuil<ling«.    10Ua>.re».     hiiil»wiiieni.    Catalog. 

KKV.  SAMUbl.  V    (  oLH.  iJ.O  ,  l.L.O  ,  I'rr^ulent. 

MaiUiachuscttA.  Nurtoo  (30  inile»  truiu  Bontont. 

Miss  Faulkner's  House  ol  Educaliou 

For   the    Training   of   Gentlewomen,   from 
Eight  to  Eighteen.   Prepares  for  any  College. 

DKDHAM.  Mass. 

FOR 


WILLISTON   SEMINARY 

Your  hoy's  personality  gtiulieil  and  directeil  hy  an  unusually  lar^e  corjjs  o(  able  teachrrs.  One 
iii'iniclor  In  every  twelve  hoys.  All  the  ailvunlageii  of  a  hi|{h(>riced  sclmul  for  iiiodei  iic  trriiia. 
W  In. Ii  some  food.  Healthy  ouldoor  life.  Intcllitl<'»c  giiidaiue  in  work  uid  pl.iy  slniiolite*  the 
l.c    I    III    111  nil     itiil    hody.      Siientilic    aiul    |ii  ep.ir.iini  v    ihp.ii  linenla.       (  ..li  .(je    plan.       Kivc    holM- 

inyi.        <  iv 'iiM.i-.illlll.        Six-ni<-     illilctic    lirld.        hor    huiiklcl    iM     I'.il.iK.jj,     1.1. Ill-is 

JOSICF*H  H.  SAWYER.  L..H.D..  Principal.  Eusttiannplon.  Muaiat. 


Bradford  Academy 


HraJfucil,  Matt.  llJIh  yiar  uptut  3(itl. 

Ill  ...'   .iill>'>.  tf.in  ll'.nl..ii     111  Ihr  l.r->.,il|..l  M-ril 


I    ..     II..; I   4.   ..Jnii-    1  A    t   I,.    ., 

MlM  1.AUKA  A.  KNOTT,  A.M..  rrlQcl»al    JZ 


Campus  and  School  Buildings 

WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 

EQUIPMENT: 

Splendid  New  Gymna-         Megaron 

sium  and  Pool  Cottai?e  Infirmary 

Kingsley  Laboratories  Modern  Dormitories 

Dining  Hall  Playing  Fields 

S2n<)  year  begins  September  IStb,  19  IS 

A  Strong  School  Because  of 

Wide  Patronarel    ^"-^^^  eorcKed   m  X91-*   fcrom  JJ  sta:es 

*__*   aod  12  countries. 

Achievement!    ^^^  ^\^  prepared  for  33  coUeges  in   the 
*    last  four  years. 

Efficiency:    Faculty  of  20  experienced  mea. 

DemOcracV*  Atmosphere  and  spirit  pure,  broad  and  £«nu- 
^*   inely  democratic. 

Supervised  Athletic*:  Oreaoi«d  and  required  piay  tor 

'^  ct'fy  bov.     School  teaiu^i  m  all 

sports. 
ScholarihiOi:   Moderate   rates  and  schoUistaip   aid    tor 
^       worthy  and  able  boys. 

Cara/ofutf 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE.  LL.D. 

103  Providence  St..  Worcester,  MuMtclniseit* 

New  $100  OOO  Gymnasium 


The  Sargent  School  '^'d^^^.Voa ' 

Established  ItWt.      Largest  oormal  dc  .c»- 

tioQ  in  the  worM.      General  and  spev>  thy 

wonunhood.  Sessioas..it  all  ^tea^oos.  Nv-  .0^3.^.-^..^^.    ;V14. 

Dr.  D.  A.Sanrent.  32  Sverett  8t  .  Cambrtcltf«.  Maas. 
M  a««*c  huset  U 

EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

CAMBRIDCt.  MAiS.ACHUStrrS 

For  caldlo^ue  »ddie..   DE  A.N    HODGES 

New -Church  Theological  School 

48  Quliioy  Strt'et,  l'aiubrlilg«r,   %!«!«%. 


^  i.iwim  L.  Worcdatcr,  f*-      '  *    " 


% 


SHORT  .  HTORY  WRI  I  IN. 


A  «... 
tur».- 
11. r«    1 


U.:WI..  SMd,  9«Ilil«l>'t>l. 


WALTHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

1    '       .1     '       ,1.       .„      I....    ...  i..  ,   ...  .    .  .    •    „     '.l.,,4. 


MONSON 


AC  API  M  t 


nivai  '^K^i   «  nimvii    r"%. 


AuyuMt  U,  lUlA 


T  II  I       I 


I  rUMUUMl 


tot 


Wilbrahain  AcAclciny 


wAi  Nu  1  mi  1  sriiooL 

'.'I    llliililiiiiil    sill.  I.    Niallt  k..    Mu*> 


Kllaa   I  oiiuiil      Ml-.-.    Hh|.  I..v».     1-1  III!  I|i..i  - 


Dean  Academy '-""" """ '"^  '""'" 

like  .(liii.iM'l''''>".  llioi.' 

\i\  c\cr\  'itt  III  u   luti.i 

mul   Iwli-: ■•'   ^"'''"         ' 

rinit*  lilwrnl  tn 


SEA 


iriu  i".       i  *  M   *  -n  .ini|^\ 


iwri 

(."(Uiiv  in  Oi' 
iitti>riii.iiit>ii 

.\«iius-;    \N      l't|«it,    l.lll.n..    Princip.il. 

CUSIIING     ACADEMY 

A(*HltUHNHAM.     MAns. 
lU    n>«ktn    at    lt>    cinlxo  iiK'hI    It    .•(T>'r«    all    Ihn    ail 
V       -  '       ■      'i  |>rl<-<-«l   M-liiHil       \l.>«li>r«lf  t»'riii« 

'.•Ho    Oi'ltl.      t'.»-r»lin*«ll«ii«l       For 

H.  t.  OOWSLL.  A.1I..  Prlnotp*!. 


WXW  nUSET 


The  Pennington  Schoo] 

N    ^    .  V)  li»<m  fhiU       l"rri». 

altiMK*.  .«»«.;.„,.  J  (o  II 

.  II.  !>.,  llrMliuuwc.  I' 

Nrw  Ji  ......  .  w 


Newton    .A.-.Tilrmv 


«  r 
llPIPII«Plffk:4||1l"    4  ' 


PINES 


/ 


Home 
School 

for 

Girls 


DisllnrlUrl)    IkMiltd   In    U 
life;   1 


I    U  "I    .1  tl  i  I 


Art\.      I  :i  :.i ::.    ' 

hrallllux       wl        ^t•.: 

inttructor*.     Addrc** 


l.lr 


Ki-\.   Ihiini.is  Hi.  kl.ird,    Miss  Fiiilh  IlirVf-irrl.    Prins..    P.  0,   B-'*  P     Brrw^lfr.  (*pr  fo^.    W«\». 


Summit  Academy 

k>r   Hov».       l-ii;ht  rrsulcnt    pupils  rrvr^xsl  i:  • 
temtb.       Hv.iiir  vvMur.r'x  .tn.1  rennrim-.t*.       A 

JAMES   HEARD.    A.  M  .    Pruuis-i. 

WISCONSIN 


HILLCREST  SCHOOL 

For  Girls  trom  6  to  15  years  ot  ago. 

F.iir.ily  lite.  Lii-.iitCvl  number.  Best  home  in- 
flviences.  Intliviilu.il  c.ire.  Ment.il.  nior.il  .m.l 
physic.il  ileve'.op:nent   equity   carevi   for.     .Vddress 

MISS  SADIE  M.  DAVISON.  Principal. 
Beaver  Dam.  Wis. 

/«.*r;.V.-ri.-3.'  .u:^tH"tft:  jk.s".  .< .1^.3. .*<■•■  .-^..-N'r 

WAYL AND  ACADEMY 

BEAVER  DAM.  WISCONSIN 
SstAbU&bed  1S^5.      Ck>-cv1ucAtional.       Loiv^  cndowmeot.      In 

heiltMul  hill  v-\^vi:'.:r>-  ot  s  utheru  Wisconsin  ^  mv^lcra  buiUinc* 
;30  Acres;  athlcuc  !^ri«i ;  Ur^"  Kike  A  Chnstiin  home  schvV'l 
pirvvirinsr  ioT  all  l.^^llei^rs.  Cv>ursrs  irxTix  Sih  ^avie  to  1st  \  rar 
cvMtrcv-     Also  Pl&Qo.  TioUn,  TociU.  elocntiOQ.  9t«aogr»pbj. 

THE  DEAN.  Box  H.  C.  B«ftT«r  D&m.  Wis.,  or  Chic&fo 

Office.  1515  M^ODic  Temple.  Phone.  Centraa  3903 


NORTHWESTERN  ^:^x:j:ir 

New  rireproot  home  on  shorrs  ot  l_ike  (.re-eira.  Mo«.iern  sa-:i- 
ration.  ^-entiUtion.  heatinii.  li^rhtinff.  Hi^h  scholastic  stand- 
ar.is:  cenitioate  privilc]jx^.  OuMoor  life  er.iphASirevl.  Fixevi 
ch,irv»e  covering  Kxirvl.  ^^i:io^,  uniforms,  pocke*  r:-^^-cv. 

.^k.i.lress  COL.  R.  p.  DAVIDSON    Snpt..  Uk«  G«k»i.  Wb. 


r=  T  E  N  A  C  R  E^ 

.4    C^urry     S.-h-rJ    for    Yin:    CiHs 

PRKPAR.ATORV  to  Dana 
Hall.  Fourteen  miles  from 
Bi^iston.  All  sports  and  athletics 
supenised  and  adapted  to  the 
age  of  the  pupil.  The  finest 
instruction.  c.^.re   and    influence. 

Miss    Helh.n     Temtle    Cooke 

Dana  Hall.  WeilesJev.  Nfass. 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL   FOR   CIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty -hve  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level 


Miss  MIR.\  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
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—ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY  (Episcopal)— 

The  American  Rugby.      Situated  on  high,  well-drained  land 

Trains  the  boy  for  life.  Educational  fads  are  avoided  and  stress  is  laid  upon  old-fashioned 
ideals.  The  result  is  an  improved  body,  a  trained  mind,  and  strengthened  moral  fibre. 
Tiie  boy  is  prepared  to  take  his  proper  place  in  the  world — and  "make  good."  The 
school  is  rated  by  the  U.  S.  Government  as  a  "Distinguished  Institution."  Address 
ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY.   Box  10.  Delaiield.  Waukesha  Co..  Wis. 


VIRGINIA 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College 

One  of  the  leading  Colleges  for  Women  in 
the  United  States.  Admission  by  examina- 
tion, or  by  certificate  from  accredited  schools. 
Well  equipped  laboratories  for  Physics.  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  Psychology.  A  Library  of 
13,000  volumes.  Modern  residence  halls.  New 
Sjo.ooo  t^ymnasiuni,  with  Swimming  Pool. 
Large  Athletic  Fields  and  Tennis  Courts. 
Healthful  climate,  free  from  extreme  tem- 
perature. Si^o.ooo  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  endowment  funil.  Expenses  moderate. 
Officers  and  instructors.  58;  students  610. 
from   35    States  and   foreign   countries. 

Adareii  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  A.WEBB 
Lynchburg.  Virginia 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ^"l.lZL^wT 

Term  hejins  Sept.  9th,  1915.  Located  In  the  Shenamloah  Valley 
of  Virginia.  Unsurpasse<l  climate.  Modern  appointments. 
Students  the  past  session  from  ^  *  States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils 
enter  any  time.     Send  for  c  it.il.  v-ue. 

Miss  E.  C.  AVEIMAR,  Principal 


STUART  HALL 


Staunton,  Virgrinia. 
Formerly  Virginia  Fcmaic  In- 
stitute. Foumlcd  184^.  Diocesan  School  (or  Girls,  in  the  Virginia 
Mountains.  General  and  I*rrparatory  Courses.  Music,  Art.  aiul 
Hxpre&sion  Departments.  Entirely  new  equipment,  including 
pianos,  (fvmnastics  and  field  sports. 
JANE  COLSTON  HOWARD,A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr),  Principal 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN       (JUNIOR)       ROANOKE,  VA. 
One   of    the    Ii';iillnc    Schrxils    In    thf    South.      Miiiliirn 
buildings.     I':\tiMislvc  rainpiH.     I.(>cuti-d  In  the  Valli'y 
uf  VIrKiniii,  fiiuirU  fur  hcultli  anil  U-auty  of  scx-iuTy. 

Elect!  V  e, 
P  re  pa  ra- 
te r  y  and 
College 
Courses, 
Music.  Art, 
E  xpreasion, 
D  o  in  e  8  t  i  c 
Science, 
S  n  ihtvIkimI 
;i  til  lot  Ics. 
S  t  udi'  n  t  M 
from  .'1^ 
.Sliiiis  I''or 
(■iil:il.Ji;  lid 
d  !•  s^ 

MATTIE   f.    HAKKIS     fie.ijent.   Roanoke.    Va. 
Mis.   Gertrude  Harrm  BuatwriKbt,    Vioe-President 


-;^^' 


WEST    VIRGINIA 


VlKOINIA,  MauoMai,  Box  114. 

Eastern  Colle8:e  ' 


M  .1,  l.r  I     \      W 


ROANOKE  COLLEGE 


1-... 
l.ll 

trtialiliHit,    aalmll,    Vu 


SOUTHERN  COLLEGE 


Davis  and  Elkins  College  ]^^Z.^^!^Z> 

our  Col  lege- Frepar.itory  Dept.  By  4  term  systmi  the  usual  4 
\  ears'  college  course  is  covered  in  3.  Tutorial  system.  Dormitory. 
Residence  limited  to  50  young  men  and  boys  over  15.  Jintfinr- 
ntint  remittees  cost  to  S22S.  Catalog  and  view  book  upon  request. 
West  Virginia.  Hlkins. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Thp  TillchflU/  C^HaaI  Develops  sight,  hearing  and  a 
lUC  L^ldliaVW  i^CIIUUI  range  of  human  activities  in  chil- 
dren labeled  nervous,  backward,  ieeble-mimied,  idiot.  Original 
Methods  and  Materials.  Twenty-three  years'  experience.  Kates 
$1,200  upwards.     ALLAN  LatshAW  (Psychoculturist  >. 

"The  Maples."  Berwyn.  Pennsylvania. 

PennSYLVAMA.  Philadelphia.  3414-12  Sansom  Street. 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys 

Indursetl  l>v  every  American  University.  Individu-il  plan  oi 
work  (or  each  boy.  College  preparatory  course  anij  a  good  train- 
ing for  business  life.  Special  course  in  agriculture.  Scientific 
physical  care.  Pure  water,  goofl  food.  200  acre  farm.  A  school 
of  charaaer.  28th  year  opens  Sept.  2lst.  Write  for  catalogue 
No.   11. 


Kiskiminetas  Spring*  School, 


Saltsburg,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-Seventh  Year 

Delightful  location  overlooking  the  city.  Col- 
legiate and  special  courses.  Degrees  given.  E.x- 
ceptional  advantages  in  Social  Service,  Music 
and    K.xpression.      Athletics. 

JOHN  CAREY  ACHESON.  LL.D..  President 

Mercersburg   Academy 

AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOI^A  thorough  physitai.  mental  and 
liior.il  tr.iiiiiiig  for  LoUcge  entr.incc  or  bu&iacs:i. 

SPIRIT  OF  SCHOOL— A  manly  tone  of  self  reliance  un.ler 
(,'hri^!ian  iiuibters  from  the  great  universities,  fersuual  atteuliou 
given  to  e.ik.h  boy. 

LOCATION — In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  famous 
(uml't-rl.tiid  Valley,  one  ui  the  must  l>eautltul  and  healthful  sputs 
of  Aincrua. 

EQUIPMENT-Modern  and  complete.  New  Gyinuasiuin. 
U  rue  lur  >  uUtugue.      Atldress  Box  I  ICi. 

Villidiu  .Nlauu  liviue,  LL.U.,  tieadmuciler,  MorerrKburg,l*»' 


.■\    Sdiuturiuni  Schiiol    lor    Study,    Trealmeiil 

and  £,ducaliun  of  Children   Keijuiiiag 

Special  Attcniiun. 

E.  BOSWORTH  McCREAOY.  MO..   Director 

City  Office,  909  Kecaaa  BM|.        PITTSHURCH,  PA 

hi  ,4  ppuiunntHt  tinti 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 


liiudeinle.    fcouualllupntluuluvlleU.   V.«Ulu||.    Addxaa  Uua  41  >. 
Tkaddaaa  «    M>la.   »  H  .  *■« 

tdaU  U     Il4itiii*u. 
4   M        )■•  Int. 


V«i»r«bHra,  Virviaia 


Yeates  School 


Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sixty-first  year  opens  September,  1915 

A  Country  School  for  fifty  boys,  on  an 
estate  of  110  acres,  in  the  heart  of  the 
"Garden  County"  of  the  United  States. 

Thorough  preparation  for  any  college. 

Physical  training  unsurpassed,  Swimming 
Pool,  Gymnasium,  Two  Athletic  Fields. 

A  new  building  ready  for  occupancy 
September  next,  makes  possible  fifteen 
additional  pupils.  Application  for  reser- 
vations should  be  made  now. 

Catalogue  and  portfolio  on  application. 
Terms  $700  per  year.     No  extras. 

Address 

The   Headmaster,   Yeates  School 
Box  504,  Lancaster,  P«u 


The  Birmingham  School 

FOR  GIRLS      (Inc.)       Founded  lSo3 

"The  Mountain  School" 

Mealthful,  inviforatinte  anJ  pictires.^   <-    .1.  t-i.n    1   1'  1  t<-^  .^  park 
Udi.1.     Six  iiioilcrD  home-Like  rrs  m 

residence.       Thoioujeh  coUejjc  e\i\& 

not   IfoiQg   to  COilCtfC.       Mu&ic.     pi..vtu..ii     n.  .ncn^    >^nriiv.c.    ^.±uvin<. 

physical  work  in  ifvmnasitim  anU    attiieuc  heM   unJcr   a  crauied 
director.      /..^ujitrttteU  Ca£i.x,j£  Jrti. 

A.  R.  CRIER,  Pretideat  Box  117.  Birmiasham.  Pa. 

TENNESSEE 


Tusculum    College 


nill 


In 

t     .ol 


Heautitiilly    and     healthfully     located     in 
view    of    the    great    S 
see.      FounJeJ  in    i  ^ 

thf    ■•-■!-    • 

tl  . 

sc:i  ,  , 

leges    III    the    country.       Six    c 

four    ilwellings.    campus    of    ■• 

ilownient    of  ,i(>proxii^ 

lik;ht,  ste,iiii  heut  aati 


Write   personally   to  the   Pr««id«nt, 
C.  O.  CRAY,  Gr««neviUe,  Tenne«s«« 


ROWUND  HALL 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Muiic 


ST.  FAITHS  \ 


M      ^4llb  t    .Vbuttl.    (lui     <  'ii       ^Jl  iM.il    Ntn 

M.\NC)R  SCIUH)l.  »1)K  i.lKl.S 


{ 


W>  ,  t    Mil,,     I 


AuffURt  D.  1016 


(  c  «>  N  r  I  N  U  K  D  ) 


1  hr  I  ii>llji(>t>k  .Si  I  tot  >i   loi    Hoys 


Odlulut     '»   ri..  It    u      v. ..     1       k  A 


Si.  Johns  School  o:i:ijr.' 


<>t>    t    t    4-     I    '^  I    '  '        '     .  »    t    -t' 


k..      MIIIHW    itl>riMI>    K(NM1       (    «       li     I'      rio-v^l 


Ossining  ^ 
School  '1 


% 


Thr  Mi.M-.  Mrttair.  "r*'}"',„:-^r.^T; 


OttUM-on  lluil.ua 
Nrw  \o\V 


ft\t\t»\.  CUr*  C  falUr 


AmwUI*  frtMl««l.  Marlka  J  ■•'•mm* 


<-<r(    al     < 

ktf.    New  I.. 
Kuril  location.      I- 

I 


Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 

Oticu  inlrnjrlt  piaclical  trilnint  in  ihc  htoid  phuc5 
,  ol  hu>inc»>.  in  Ihc  >timul«tinc   itnui^phfic  o(  Amcnci'i 
1  kfnirt  ot  commcrtf  tnd  tininir       IVxrIops  ihf  i)uililir« 
lor  which  bic  bu«inn$  mrn  aic  sraichinf.       Dar  and 
cvfninj  cour»c»  in  afcouniint,  t>ankin(,  linancr,  ad<rr- 
limine,  «alrTtman«hip«  )ournah«ni,  insurance,  tral  rotate, 
praclikal    po!i:ic».     commricial     (ra..hin£.     matkrilnc, 
I  Itansp^iiation,   lotrign  tiadr.  ric.     ComMnrd  cultural 
and  \ocaliona!  course  may    be  had  in  cix^pcration  «iih 
I  (he    \\a>hin£ton    Square    College.      Year    becins    Sep- 
tember  Jjrd.      For  bullelio  addrcis 

The  Secretary.  School  of  Commerce 
36  Waverlv   Place  New  York  City 


Anions  |K«»  1  «Ura  anil   Mills,   of    w  K  i  •   )\    onr  •!  i* 

criminatinc  Amvrican  Acquired  40.U00  acr** 

Mackenzie  School 

Moiiruca  N.  Y. 

On  I.aWr  W.il'.rj  (i'j  mile*  fn m 
the  villuKi  '.  l  i'luT  kaina|>u  rcKi<'n. 
DraiiKc  t.\>unt\.  4S  miles  from  New 
\\>rk  City. 

Complete  preparation  for  all  Scien- 
tific Scho«»ls  ami  Colleges.  Carefully 
conducted  Lower  School  for  boys 
from  eiijlit  years  of  age.  Fascinating 
outd(H>r  life  on  40  acre  ball  lield.  in 
skating,  boating,  swimming,  coasting, 
tramping. 

Kcfcrs^  to  present  standing  of 
alumiti  iM  ILmnrd.  Valt'.  rrincctoii, 
H'illiatiis.  /'V  .\'i.  Cornell,  Lafayette 
and  other  hi>jh,-r  institutions. 

I'onsull.  .lis...  I'linteil  list  of  P.itronii  in 
important  cctiic:-  .-f  the  United  States. 
School   cnlarKT'l   !  '   .u-commodate    150  boys. 


'Iv 


f  PAWLING  ^ 

I  r  SCHOOL  For  Boy^  „, 


l.itf  nt  !•  'rt  1 ' 


* 

I 


Hook,  m  ^^ZTTkrl- 
AililBJitfiiiyi  Cook  ci 


tiir«n««  ban  aad  aMMoi  ••- 


The  Roger  Ascham  School 


Trustees 


.    President.  Ch.irlcs   H.   Strong; 
1    rre.isurer,  Joseph   .Mien; 


")   director,   .\nnic   Winsor  .\llen ; 
(  CnU-t'   M.i<tc:-.   K.i!i'!-    1.   Uniicrl-ill. 

Main  School,  Scarsd&le,  Westchetter  Co.,  N.Y. 

Boys  and  ^irls.  beginners  to  college  age. 
Oay  pupils  tor  the  morning,  or  all  d.iy; 
Boarding  pupils  for  five  days  or  seven  days 
,1  week.  C  ottage  for  four  girls,  cottage  for 
six  boys.  Twelve  acres  of  playgrounds, 
(.■•pens   September   .:j. 

Preparatory  School,  129  E.  79th  St.,  N.Y.  City 

rriiK-iiul,    Mi'.Jred    P.    H.iir.man 
Boys  and  girls,  4  to  10  years  old.     Prepares 
for   Main   School,  or   for   ot'-.er  schools.   Oper.s 
iV-tobcr    1:. 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

H.AMILTON,  NEW  YORK  | 

ELMER  Bl  RRiri  BRYAN.  LL.D..  President 

Standard*.  IU<|h.      txpcnscs  Moderate      \ 
Ninety-Seventh   xcar  opens  September  23,   !9is| 

For  information,  apply    to 
MFlBOl  RNF  S.  READ.  Vice-President 


THE  SCIDDEK  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

D>y  Hr.a  B  . 


i  11 '  .W  i 


LNI^ 


^m. 


ROCHESTER.  H.Ym 


:  -  iN!r.- 


l  echnical 
Training 


Art.    HvVMC    !\-. .<.    T 

S  ieocc  .\:'. 

Coutsts.     ■ 

KTa'i.ni.ir    > 

co»rs-$tOff  h4«;i;»c^«>o;  £T.iu.:.;;<^s.    Iu<:j,i>c:^^^c.    .\i>i>4>  tvx^b>c^.^- 

buU  .tin. 

THE  RegiSTR.\R.  73  Plrmouth  Ar«ni  f 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE    PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  class 

Fireproof  school  building 
thoroughly  equipped 

160  and   162  West  74th  Street 

Connecting  with  and  including 

165  West  73rd  Street 
New  York 


a; 

IN  Ti.. 


51  w.  aaui  at. 

i  BEALTUT.'L»OJ*JU« 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 

School  of  Kindergarten  Training 


BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

^-'  '  '  ^"irtrcr*.     Tw. 

:■  -    '  -         -  Tcicers     -.ni 

."•'    ■  -    ..  .-:t~    ii;  i    Snt^ 

-  itrp^riet-.    Ga— .ci- 
^   :'  .  >  ^  ■  >■"■":'■  c 

G.irJen.ni;.     "  ^ 

Piano.      Li:t 

ire.      Educ^-  i 

.     ::i    Study 

i.^iion   in   the ^_. ^      .      .    .^;t.-    ."•.;;*• 

York. 

ALICE  E.   FITTS.  Director. 
Fall   Ter-r.   <"Ve"5   September  aa.  i»is. 
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—  .  T^^¥^  '^  '^'^  element  tliat 
I  I  Jf,!^  figure*  highly  in 
'-^^^  ^-^  tlig  purchase   and 

sale  of  stocks.  The  sudden  turns  of 
the  market,  bringing  fortune  to  lucky 
"speculators"  often  makes  the 
temptation  to  "speculate"  in  such 
securities  hard  to  resist. 

There   is  no   "Speculation"   in   a 
list  of  carefully  selected 

NORTH  DAKOTA  FARM  MORTGAGES 

that  assure  you  the  comfortable  return  of  6'r 

They   are   real   "Investments" 

They  are  based  on  a  natural  se- 
curity-, a  national  resource.  The 
combination  of  the  wealth  of  rich 
soil  and  human  industry,  producing 
a  commodity  in  constant  de- 
mand by  all  mankind. 

Write  today  and  ask  for  booklet  2o8 


Walter  L.\\511iamson 

Lisbon  North  Dakota 


WHEN  YOU  INVEST 

in  our 

NEBRASKA  FARM  MORTGAGES 

You  Receive 

1.  Sound  Security — there  can 
be  no  safer  investment  than  a  loan 
placed  by  us  after  careful  investigation 
on  a  highly  developed  Nebraska  Farm. 

2.  Prompt    and    profitable 

interest  return — 6% — the  best  rate  to 
be  had  from  any  high  grade  invest- 
ment. 

Your  purchases  are  made  from  our  own 
investment  holdings,  and  we  offer  assistance 
in  their  selection  to  investors  who  may  wish 
to  deal  with  a  thoroly  responsible  house. 

Our  Booklet — "A  Farm  Mortgage" — 
on  request. 

FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

F.    B.   KNAPP.     Pre.ideni 

FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 

CAPITAL   ONE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    DOLLARS 


SOUND  FIRST  HORTE&GES 


'       lU*  <l<imari<l   lit  iii.Millwl  lt>ii*a  l:t  4>H>.|   ni.t  ti 

,,kj.  n  M.  I<tt.a  Ihalr  •<•■!  •UMIIIr 

•    111  itiil  tUtUtk  hi  *ftlu*--lt)«y  «*•  ittuall; 
<    tlifMi  lhit»«  XUm   itiMitay    l<i«tt«il         Wu  li«*» 

«dvll>li4  uMlttMU  ftuJ  lUt  ur  Im«ii«  (rt.ut  Mk'  Iu  llU.tMH). 

Aureliiit-SwanAon  Co..  Inc. 

51  Suic  N«r   H«iik  HMk  UkUbum^  IUt   OkU 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

Nf.r     Sc-i  iirnl    Ipy     I  iinh    In     I.Muniin.       \il    m 
■i.in    or     IVxai.       bitfht    yrma'    ' 
willioiit    the   liiia  ul    a   iliilLir. 

IM-W       ll«t        I   J'i 

TITLE    CUAKANTr    4    SKCURITIKS    CO 
■  tiritvapuit,   t.u  Oaiiititl  C  tU.t  OCX)  CX) 


y        SAHTr 
/%  ""ST 

#Nf.l 

0 


^1^-^J^^^Ii^^ 


The 

Chaufauqua 
Idea 


g^I?^TF-gg-g-'-"-^T^^3f-S^-Sl^ 


A  young-  man  and  his  wife  started 
from  the  East  in  the  days  when  it  was 
common  to  hear  the  advice:  "Go  West, 
young  man,  and  grow  up  with  the 
country." 

They  stopped  off  in  Iowa  long  enough 
to  earn  a  team  and  wagon,  then  moved 
on  to  the  prairie  lands  of  Nebraska. 

They  settled  on  their  farm  to  rear 
their  nine  boys  and  girls. 

This  farmer  and  wife  wei'e  not  col- 
lege-bred, but  they  recognized  things 
worth  while.  When  they  heard  that 
there  was  to  be  a  Chautauqua  at  Crete, 
Nebraska,  they  decided  to  give  their 
children  the  benefit.  They  hitched  up 
their  team,  put  in  their  baskets  of  pro- 
visions and  their  bedding,  and  went  to 
the  Chautauqua  to  camp  out  for  the 
session. 

Every  one  of  the  nine  children  be- 
came college  men  and  women.  Chris- 
tians, engaged  in  some  kind  of  con- 
structive work.  And  the  one  boy  who 
said  at  this  Chautauqua,  "This  is  the 
work  I  am  going  to  do  when  I  grow  up," 
is  the  J.  R.  Ellison  who  has  now  110 
Chautauquas  along  the  Pacific  coast,  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Nevada  and  Montana. 


The  Chautauqua  at  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia, was  held  on  the  Richmond  Academy 
baseball  grounds  where  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  often  played  while  a 
lad.  Across  the  street  from  the  Chau- 
tauqua grounds  is  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  which  President  Wil- 
son's father.  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wilson, 
was  pastor  from  1858  to  1871.  On  an- 
other corner,  opposite  the  church  and 
the  Chautauqua  grounds,  is  the  historic 
old  parsonage  where  the  Wilson  family 
lived  for  many  years.  On  a  visit  to 
Augusta  a  little  over  two  years  ago 
President  Wilson,  then  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  sought  a  small  story-and- 
a-half  brick  building  to  the  rear  of  the 
parsonage,  climbed  a  flight  of  steep 
stairs  and  recalled  the  many  days  spent 
in  his  little  workshop  in  the  loft.  Most 
of  the  Chautauqua  committee  at  .Au- 
gusta were  schoolmates  of  Mr.  Wilson 
at  the  Richmond  Academy.  He  lived  in 
.Augusta  from  his  ninth  year  ui\til  he 
entered  I'rinceton,  and  his  return  visits 
have  been  frequent.  The  church  and 
tht  academy  are  now  more  than  100 
yeurH  old. 


Chemistry  Teachers'  Week  and  Rural 
School  hlduittlion  Week,  the  latter  con- 
ference pro^Tuin  supplemented  tiy  aen- 
HiotiH  of  the  Texas  Rural  School  .\a- 
Hi-iiibly,  ure  reti  Utter  features  of  th« 
Summer  School  cttt«lo|f  uf  th«  I'nivwr- 
aity  uf    Texatt, 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Buildiug.  SI  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makinc  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

CliaittTod  l)y  the  State  of  New  York  In  1842. 
was  precedoii  l>.v  a  stock  cotupaiiy  of  a  similar 
name.  Tlie  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  tbe  extent  of  SIW.OOO. 
u  as  used  witli  consent  of  tbe  stockbolders,  hy 
the  .\tluntic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  «itb  a  l>onus  and  interest  at  tbe  expira- 
tion  of    two   years. 

During  Its  existence  the  com- 
[lauv  has  insured  propertv 
to   the   value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Retvived  premiums  thereon  to 

tlu-   extent    of 287.324.890.90 

raid  losses  during  that  period         143.S20,S74.00 

Issiiid    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 90,S01. 110.00 

t)f  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83.811,450.00 

Leaviiis  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent   time 6,989,660.00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates 
amounts    to 23.020.223.S5 

On  December  31,  1914.  the  as- 
sets of  tbe  company  amount- 
ed   to 14.101.674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  therehy 
redueing    tbe   cost   of   insurance. 

l-\ir  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
snlijeet  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.    .\.    R.WEN.   Chairman  of  the  Board 
CORNELirS    ELDERT.    Pres. 
W.M.TER    WOOD    PARSONS.    Vice-Pres- 
CHARLES    E.    FAY.    2d    Vice-Pres. 
G.   STANTON   FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  o.-riiervatively  worth   thrttf 
times  the  amount  iodncj  iA..i  ::eC  >au  d^^  .     Wr--  ^  ^^ 

Qpurrpoux  iSort^a^  (Eo. 


I  Millions  Need 

TO  OVERCOME  THEIR  AilMENIS 

Does  what  no  drug,  physie.  pill,  mineral 
water  or  enema  cao  do— A.VU  HI!Kt';»  THK 
Kt.isON.  it  gives  natural  strength  to  the 
stomach,  liver,  tx>wel3,  kidneys:  vitalizes  ^^^^-^ 

the  daily  food:  and  thus  invigorates  and  noariahes  the  entir« 
system.  POSITIVKLY  OVKRioaiiS  biliousness,  constipation, 
indigestion,  sickheadaohe.  and  other  adnients.  PKOBOIk;* 
perfect  health,  pure  blood,  clear  akin,  strung  n«rve«,  keen 
Drain,  greater  endurance.  Absolutely  pur«---ple«sing  tjote 
--natural  action.  Jl  ST  WHAT  YOl  JIBIiUi.  Your  drugg.ot  or 
Ifroi-er  can  easily  get  it  for  you.  Or  by  mail  frvm  us- 
One  jar  %  1 .  Sp«ci«]  Pric*  :  Four  $  I  i«r«  for  $3. 
dTEWANT   Food  Co.  437  Sccuhiti  Bkoo.  CmcAdo 

DIVIDENDS 


PACiric  CrA<!    Avr   r'F'Tsic  co. 


Flll-ST     1 

ORICIN  At 

The     regular     ^tuailrily 
share    uiHin    tbe   full  iiatd    Fi 
Inal    l*refi-rr>  ■!    i'  i    ■•    '    "■  • 
the     p«-rliitt     > 
liii;   July    .<!, 
Auitust     ttl.      litl^     to 
12  i>0    o'clock    uotiu.    Jii 

San    Frauclaeu,      '    '   • 
A 


!•     Nl>      4 

\D  NO    ■; 


'.«X      revoi'U     a  t 
4«urer 


AGt  Nt  US 


txe  Teacher  Fxrn  nnce 

^  ^Vf  "TVJ,  ^ 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


a  I   OH  A  I  El.    3  I  i.  f 


Change  of  Address 
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TNI    INPKflNOIIIT 


Tlie 

PlilCC 


A   WILD  SrOCK   MAKKKT 

On  the  Now  Y«»rk  Stock  Kxrhuniro 
InHt  \vi<ok  Ihorv  wmm  wilti  Rpooulntion  in 
what  ar«'  ciiIUmI  tho  w«r  ntookn.  \Vhil«« 
the  lUu'tuittionH  woro  novvro.  th»«r« 
wor*  not  trainH  nt  th*  clone,  tho  moHt 
MotiiMo  Itoinif  r»4  |n>it\t,M  fur  Jtothlohom 
Stool  (nftor  losint:  J"  point.s  from  ilji 
hijrho.Mt.  276)  and  28  points  for  Cruel- 
Mo  Stool,  which  rose  to  S.l  niul  fell 
luu-k  to  ()S  on  sales  of  r>r)K.(M)(f  shares. 
A  prominent  ofllcer  of  tho  company  re- 
cently informo«l  tho  public  that  ho 
coulil  not  soo  a  tliviiloi\il  »)n  ("rucihle 
Stool  for  many  years  to  como.  Railroad 
shares  ailvancoil  from  1  to  'X  points*, 
partly  on  tho  rumors  that  permission 
to  increase  the  Western  rates  would  be 
irranted  by  the  commission,  but  in  com- 
pariso!!  with  the  war  stocks  they  were 
neirlected. 

This  jrroat  activity  made  a  total  of 
$Ji.8SS.St»(i  shares  for  the  week,  with 
two  million-share  days.  l,i;n.400  on 
Wednesday  and  1. 422. 350  on  Thurs- 
day. 

THE  GREAT  FAVORABLE 
BALANCE 

Wo  now  have  all  tho  official  fipures 
for  the  foroiyrn  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
with  .Tune.  They  show  that  Secretary 
Redtiold  was  well  within  bounds  when, 
some  months  ajjo.  he  predicted  that  the 
"favorable  trade  balance."  or  excess  of 
exports  over  import*;,  would  be  more 
than  $1.000.tH)0.0lHl.  The  excess  was 
$1,004,442,792.  This  is  greater  by 
$428,000,000  than  the  largest  excess 
(lOOS^  in  the  past.  But  it  was  due  in 
part  to  a  reduction  of  our  imports  by 
$219,700,000.  June  added  S110.S55.'- 
459  to  the  srrowing:  favorable  balance. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  total  of  im- 
ports and  exports  was  S4.442.S64.272, 
or  $164,000,000  above  the  previous 
hijrh  record,  altho  imports  declined. 
A  glance  at  the  reports  for  1875 
shows  how  our  foreign  trade  has 
grown.  In  that  year  the  total  was 
only  $1,046,000,000.  Now  it  is  more 
than  four  times  as  much.  In  those 
days.  also,  there  was  an  annual  excess 
of  imports.  But  the  tide  soon  turned. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  great  war 
there  was  an  import  excess  of  $19.- 
000.000.  Out  shipments  of  cotton  and 
other  products  were  restrained,  and  the 
time  for  war  orders  had  not  come.  But 
there  was  an  excess  of  $17,000,000  on 
the  other  side  in  September,  and  there- 
after   the    balance    rapidly    increased, 


X\/7 


A 


.\ 


.'.f 


M 


•^<.4 


You  will  buy  the  Royal 
to  keep— not  to  "trade-out" 

The  l<()\;il  rviH'writcr  cnils  the  two  threat  cnjIs  of 
the  typowiitcr  (nisiiicss — exiesiivc  rcpatn  aiul  "trad- 
ing-out.' 

No  wviM(/.T  the  greatest  hiisiuc^*;  ofL'  •••-"•  •^■-     ■-    ^•-    -^  ->     -■ 

;uU)ptiiig  Koy.il  C(|liipnic-nt.     I'lj,'  Im 

vaUkC — the  Koyal  pas.scs  that  purchasing  tot. 

The  Roysl  you  buy  today  keeps  right  on  htinq  new  and  work'xna  new. 

It  doesn't  wear  ovH.    The  men  wlu>  r  •••■••.  •        » 

its    incclKiiucal    construction;    they    1 

harmonized  its  movement  from  key  to  roller  escapement — the  kf))al 
is  an  xnxcstmcnt,  not  an   cxfcnse. 

Got  tho  facts.  Know  the  Ro>al.  Telephone  or  write  any  of  our 
brunches  or  aKoncica  for  u  demonstration.  Not  tlic  sliKhtost  obli- 
l^tion  on  >  our  part.      NN'e  arc  uhul   to  have  tho  R<>>al  prove  itM.*lf. 


IV-' 


»r     'f 


\V7" 


Write  today  for  these 
free  hook  lets 

i:      >^    "Brtter  Sernce"  «nd  "One  r-       •       -       -  1  " 
tell    !■.•!»■    to   cut    the   cost    of    •;. ;  ■  .\  r;V '•       r! 
tcr-i     vivc  .[.cT.it  >r»'  time — fire  your  corrc- 
sp<Tr..ltr.cc    "cl.i>v."      A    postal    brings    them 
now. 


Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

304  Royal   lypowriter  Buildin;:.   .<h4  Broadway.  New  York  Cit>- 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 


CUAHTEREI)   IftU 


LJnitcd  States  Trust  Company  ol  IVew  York 


c.vrrAL,  $2,000,000 


4S-47     WALL     STREET 

SLEPLLS  .WD  LNOniDED  PKOFFrS.  Slti7S.OM.S2 

THE   COMPANY   ACTS   AS  EXECITTOB,    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE.  GXTASDIAK.   SKPOS- 

ITARY  OF  COURT  MONETS,  and  m  other  reco^niied  :raa:  capAouaa. 
It  allows  interest  .^t  cv.rrent  rates  on  deposits,  ard  holds.  — -rccs  ar.i  invests  money,  sectirities 
and  other   property,  real  or  personal,   "or  •.r.d-.v.iua'.s.  e>:.\:es  ar.J   ccrporationsL 
rrWASD  W.   SHZLDOX.    Pr«i:deat 
WILLIAM  M.   KIJIGSLZY.  Vice-President  WIiraED  J.    WOHCZSTTK    Secrvtarr 

WILLIAMSON   PELL.    Ai»i»t»nt  Secretary  CHARLES   A.    EDWARDS.    2d   Assut&st   Seeretarr 

TRtrSXZES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART.  Cuirman  ol  Baud 
L't'MAN  t.  GAGE  ARTHm   CfRTTSS   TAMES    CORSELr"  v    r-  -.-s     ir 

PAYNE  •WHITNEY  WILLIAM  M.  KtNGSLEY         HENRY  ^  ~T 

ED  W.\RD  W.SHELDON       WILLIAM   STEWART  TOD    W  M-  VIN  K. 

CH-VJNCEY  KEEP  OGPEN  MILLS  CH.V5.   F.    ..     .  .- -.  \  s 

GEORGE  l_  RIVES  EGERTON  I_  WINTHROP       w;LLL\M  5L0ANE 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JAMES  STILLMAN 

lOHN  r.  PHKLPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYART' 
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For  Health,  Pleasure  or  Business.      This  Department   answers  all  questions 
about  trips  by  Land  or  Sea,  Hotels   and  Transportation  Lines.     Address : 


« 


m    THE  INDEPENDENT 


IIMF^ORIVIAXIOINJ 


»9 


119  We.t  40th  Street  New  York    = 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


The    American  "Cure**   Giving   the 

Nauheim  Baths  with  a  Natural,  lodo- 
ferruginous  Radio-active  Brine. 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'     Walk    From    Watkins    Glen. 

Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hvidson.  A  Tliousand  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate 
through  the  Lake  Kejiion.  Aiuomobiling,  Boating,  Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  and 
sporty   Golf  Course,  Tennis  Courts,  Putting  Greens. 

are  eiv;n  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Complete  Hydrotherapeutic  Mechanical  and 
Elecnicjl  E.juipment.  Fo'  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  gout,  diabetes,  obes- 
ity, neuralgia,  di;^estivc  disorders,  aneniia.  neurasthenia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver 

and  kidneys,  we  oiler  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

For  descriptive  booklets  address  WM.  E.  LEFFIXGWET.I,.    President.  Watkins,  NY.,  on  Seneca  Lake 

ijlkUjiiiimmii!miimimiiiim.miiiiiiiuiuiummiiiuuiiimiiuuuii:i;iiu:uiii:!miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiui:iL. ii.,.ii i,i_ 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 


FOR  YOUR  vacation- 
Go 

To 


BERMUDA 


Unlimited   Attractions   for    Vacationists. 
Cooler   than    Middle    Atlantic    Coast    Resorts. 
Send  for  Low  Rate  Inclusive  Tour  Circular. 


TWIN 
SCREW 


"BERMUDIAN" 

Safety — Speed — Comfort — Sails  Every  Ten  Days 
Qaebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  Cook  &  Son, 
245  Broailway  and  561  5th  Avenue,  or  Any  Ticket  Acent. 


APPALACHEE    CAMPS 

Unique  situatiua  on  both  Appalachee  Lake  and  Ocean.     Booklet 
free.     Bovthbay  Harbor,   Me. 


ROUND    THE    IVORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Service* 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tour*  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  *  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  inforcnalfon  from 

CUNARO  LINE.  24  State  St..  N.  Y. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Pocono  Manor        Pennsylvania 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L,(S6  W.  RR. 

A  summer  vacation  among  streams  and 
mountains,  in  cultured,  Quaker  environ- 
ment, and  on  an  800  acre  tract,  with 
large  Hotel  and  Cottage  Colony.  Golf, 
Tennis  and  Garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 
Every  accessory  for  comfort. 

J.  W.   HURLEY,   Manager 


reaching  its  summit,  $174,000,000,  in 
the  short  month  of  February.  The  ex- 
cess has  been  due  very  largely  to  great- 
er exports  of  foodstuffs,  which  show  an 
increase  of  more  than  $450,000,000. 
Shipments  of  ammunition  and  arms 
have  not  accounted  for  it.  The  large 
exports  of  such  war  supplies  are  yet  to 
be  made.  There  has  been,  however,  a 
notable  increase  of  the  exports  of 
horses  and  mules  (the  value  of  these 
having  been  more  than  $65,000,000), 
aeroplanes,  motor  cycles,  automobiles 
and  auto  trucks.  With  the  foodstuffs 
must  be  counted  those  sent  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Belgians.  While  the  total 
was  rising  we  were  losing  in  certain 
classes  of  exports,  including  agricul- 
tural implements,  sewing  machines, 
lumber  and  furniture. 

STEEL    CORPORATION    REPORT 

Those  who  study  evidence  concerning 
the  condition  of  business  and  general 
trade  are  accustomed  to  consider  with 
care  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  great 
Steel  Corporation,  and  especially  those 
parts  which  show  the  company's  net 
earnings.  In  the  closing  quarter  of  last 
year  the  net  gains  were  less  than 
$11,000,000,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  year  they  were  only  $12,- 
457,000.  But  the  report  issued  last 
week  shows  a  decided  advance  for  the 
second  quarter,  which  ended  with  June. 
The  net  earnings  rose  to  $27,950,000. 
This  is  an  encouraging  change  from 
the  earnings  of  the  March  quarter, 
which  involved  a  deficit,  after  obliga- 
tions, including  the  dividend  on  the 
preferred  stock,  had  been  satisfied.  And 
the  gain  in  the  recent  quarter  was  pro- 
gressive, for  there  was  an  increase  of 
about  $2,000,000  in  each  of  the  three 
months,  June's  earnings  having  been  at 
the  rate  of  $34,000,000  for  a  quarter. 
The  Corporation's  mills,  as  a  whole, 
are  working  at  ninety-three  per  cent 
of  capacity. 

War  orders  given  directly  to  the 
Corporation  do  not  account  for  this 
marked  improvement,  for  it  has  re- 
ceived none.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  fiscal 
agent  of  two  of  the  .\Uies.  is  regarded 
as  a  friend  of  the  Corporation,  as  his 
father  certainly  was.  but  the  Corpora- 
tion has  taken  none  of  the  coittracts 
which  are  under  his  control.  Russia's 
large  order  for  rails  was  given  to  two 
of  the  independent  companies.  But  the 
orders  for  war  supplies,  wherever  they 
are  placed,  as  a  rule  ••••i--  a  market 
for    ntuiiy   of   the   Co  it's   crudt* 

proilucts.  It  is  estimuicd  that  at  the 
present  time  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  output  of  our  ileel 
null-.  I-  iitu  war  ;tup|»li««  of  one 

klllvl    Ml      .  --.S.T. 

The  favorable  character  of  the  qua! 
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\V.    II.    U.,     N.'iili    Olm.ir.l,    Milt..      Til-- 

I'lt-altVl**) '»>*    ^^>•ll■.l^•l•■    l-'llinl    !■    IHI    .'l.l   llii.- 

life   li»«»miii<-«'   i.'ini'W'iy.   "••«'   «•'   'l>«'   <<l<l''"i 

ill    lll<>    I'lltti'tl    Stilica    lllltl    W.-ll    lllilllll|<'<l    III 
till'     llll«<»f"l«     of     III.MIiIh'I*.      II»     |m«II«>      •'••II 

liiiflK   art-   fiilr   iiikI   HImmhI     Ai.^rl*.    IlrHfiii 
|>«-r     .'II.     lull.     |ll.tiHl.ir>7  :     ii.-l     Hiiri.lua. 
f tt'J.'l  |t.M .   'i'lii'   <-.>ni|>inn    IhkI    liiHuraiut*    in 
r,.m*  oil    Hint   iliiy    IJO.Oi:!.!)!!. 

II.  S.  A..  Snlom.  Olilo  Tlif  J.ilin  IImh 
(••M'k  Miilmil  laiiki.  Ill  III.'  lir»«  .In*.,  "f 
AitK'rli-iin  .•oiiipiinic".  Yni  i.«'.mii  to  liim' 
iiioiithlv  ln<H.nn<  iMillolf*.  giiiininl.'.'lnn  lo 
\oiir  Wni'li.liiry  iiftiT  your  il««iitli  a  «vrtiiin 
iHhm'IIIimI  liio>m««  fviTy  iiioiitli  for  twiMily 
xrarn  iiTtaiii  or  iliirliiK  Iot  lifrlim."  if  "In- 
liven  ioiiic.T,  It  \*  an  ««\t«>llfnt  pliiii.  Ah  to 
HiiwwiMK  to  your  .|ii»'i«lioim  .'I  ami  I.  if  von 
oniiiiot  m'«Mir.>  tlii>  iiiforniatioii  from  tin* 
i.olicl.<»  tl»<>m».'lv.<M,  a^k  tlic  aKrnt  in  yoiir 
localitv  or  writ.'  tlio  i"»>m|>any.  Yoii  may 
|.l!iiv  impli'i'  ri'lian.v  in  any  t.tat«>m««iit  tin- 
i"»>m|>a«y   mak.'>. 

('.  W.  M.,  Houston.  Ti'xai  Any  ny^tiMii 
of  lifo  iii>uraiuv  wlii.li  «lo.'>*  not  provitl.- 
nil*i|uato  rf^crv.'s  with  wliicli  to  m.M-t  in 
nvasini:  oMiijati.uis  Rrowiiiic  out  of  tli.> 
aiivanriiiK  ai;.'  of  insunvi  iiorions.  rexnltini: 
in  n  i>onslantly  in.MoasiiiK  d.-atli  rat.',  is  .i 
failure.  Fraternal  orders  have  iciiore.!  tlii-^ 
essential  for  years.  A  few  of  them  are  now 
ntvumulMtinit  a  small  reserve  «ui  new  m.Mn- 
Wrs  ami  such  old  members  ns  are  willinc 
to  pay  hiijher  rates.  Your  son's  oei-upatiou 
makes  it  ditVu-ult  to  seeure  old  line  insur- 
nneo  in  mutual  itMupanies.  altho  there  are 
a  few  (Minpanies  whieh  niMvpt  sueli  risks 
nt  a  slishtly  advamvil  premium  rate.  Stock 
OMupanies  transactiuK  «  niMi-participatiuK 
business  write  them  more  freely.  I  succest 
tluit  you  ciuisult  O.  S.  (^arltou.  Houston. 
Texas",  president  of  the  (»rcat  Southern 
Life   Insurance  Company. 

K.  Y..  Provo.  Utah— Y<Mi  .nre  oflfered  two 
kinds  of  policy  contracts  by  three  ouup:.- 
iii.'s.  The  tirst  company  you  n.une  ofT-Ms 
you  a  policy  under  which  it  makes  ati  an- 
nual ncivuntinp  to  you  in  the  matter  of 
dividends  and  if  you  wish  them  will  pay 
them  to  you  as  dedartvi.  Rut  if  you  prefer 
to  leave  them  the  ounpany  will  use  them 
in  aiXH'leratins  the  maturity  of  your  policy, 
while  you  retain  the  opti.ni  of  takinp  any 
or  all  the  dividends  in  cash.  The  other 
CMuiianies  otYer  you  a  policy  which  ex- 
empts them  from  acoiiuntins:  to  you  until 
the  end  of  the  «H->ntraot  period  and  there 
is  a  provision  that  if  you  die  before  that 
i-eriini  is  oiMupleted.  or  if  you  lapse  your 
insurants,  your  title  to  dividends  is  autiv 
matically  cancelled.  The  |v>licy  first  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  o»Mnpany,  is  far 
superior  to  the  others. 

B..    Paltimore.   Md.— You   do 
your    imiuiry    that    you    have 


not 
d»- 


r.  E. 

rtate    in 

pendents,  but  assuming:  you  have,  your 
present  a.se  would  indicate  a  necessity  f<>r 
all  the  protection  for  which  you  can  afford 
to  pay.  I'uder  such  circumstances.  I  sug- 
pest  that  you  secure  from  the  tvmpany  in 
which  yon  are  carrying  the  thirty-five  year 
endowment,  an  ordinary  life  policy  for 
$2tXX\  the  annual  premium  on  which  would 
be  $t>o.2l"t.  The  cash  value  of  that  policy 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  would  be  ?7S*J. 
to  which  are  to  be  addeil  the  dividends  for 
the  period.  F  om  the  same  (\>mpany  you 
can  sret  a  fifteen-payment  life  policy  for 
$lo(X>  at  a  premium  of  $70.56.  the  cash 
value^  of  which  at  the  end  of  the  term 
Wtiuld  bt^  $S8o.  plus  dividend.  If  permitteil 
to  remain  twenty  years  (no  premiums  par- 
able after  the  fifteenth ^  the  cash  value 
^ould  be  $07G.   plus  dividends. 
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For  Valua.   Sar>M*.  Iloma  Catafort* 


NEW  HOTEL  TULLER  '^"'" '^  "" 

I'ark.       T*kc    \^  t*.v:.%  .r,l   .ar.    .-'-    .irt    at    A    J      •     ^*^nuc. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

700  Roomi.  PrUiti  Bitli.  ti  SO  Sltdt.  IZ.SO  Up  Otibi* 

no     2  DO  3.00  ••    •■ 

100       2  50       "        4.00  ••      •• 

100       3.00  to  5.00"        4.U  "      " 

Totnl  600  Ovitsulo  Room* 

All  Abiolntrlr   Oaitt  — Two   Flo«ri.   Actatt'   Simpl* 
Rooms— N(w  Unigoc  Caftt  aod  Cabaret  Eiccllcntc 


SCHOOLS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DUMMER   ACADEMY 

l^-*n.l    vear.      .\  h'.-'-.    .■:    !-.    ■> -'* 
B<-.i..;.iul  Kv.ii 
I'rriviTf s    lor   . 
s.  hv"*.  i  tor  Nn  ^  _ 
.\d>ireu  l)i.  C  S.    INoH.V.'.i. 


-V.i'pfld]   acboel    trr 

rakhiiil  oaldoot  In  - . 

'.  boaiaeia.      JuDi.r 

KeMnai.<  1 11.111  irr<l. 

bauth  B)6ckl.   \Ui«. 


POSSE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 
BACK  BAY.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
Twenty-seventh   year  begins   Monday,   October   4. 
1915.     New  tiynina^ium   with  enlirelj-  new  eguip- 
ment   and  latest   modern   improvements.     Send  to 
Secretary  for  catalogue.     779  Beacon  St. 


For    other  .Massachusetts    Schools    Se«    Paecs 

2C4  and  205 


Instructors     in     Colleges    and 
High   Schools 

of  Enfrlish.  Public  Spoakinfr.  Oral  Compo- 
sition, Rhetoric.  Supplementao"  Readinjr. 
Civics,  History  and  Economics  should  not 
miss   reading  an   addrt>ss   called 

The  Editor  as 
School  master 

which  was  delivered  a",  the  University  of 
Kansas  by  Hamilton  Holt.  Editor  of  The 
Independent.  A  copy  will  be  furnished 
free.       .Address     Eduv-a:ional     Department. 


THE  INDEPE.NDENT 


119  West  40th  Street 


New  York 


Book  Spoct  mitj 
Roomg  Dratotr 
Fraght  Paxf—Stt  Sott 

>^i<lil*^  Sectional  Bookcases 
Offer  Exceptional  Values 

In  construrti'.n.  f.r;:5h  .-.• 

This   S 
framed,!- 

Golden.  Naiu:  J.  Wl-.^:  .-i-l  aaiaiiM.    ^ 

in.  wide.  Slin.  hish.    >\.  "it  in  jiwi  hniii 

Se«  Ct-  complMe  Uae*  ot 

bookcase;  ^bs,  at  wide  range 

In  prices. 
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No.  814 
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Dttrtrr 
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For  Blanks   and   Other    Papers 


NOTE:— *',F*y  »^' 

The   ^^^  Manufacturing  Company 
61    Union  St.,  Monroe.  Mich. 


y ex  V ark 05m  _.        ---'K^'   -  C.-.-.  H 
'S  John  Si,  H^'^.-^  o-Ki 


ALABAMA:  As  a  result  of 
the  ii'ci'iill.v  increased  interest 
in  st(>ek-r;iisiiiR  in  the  South, 
and  especially  in  Alabama,  the 
Montfjoniery  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  making  a  study  of 
stockyards  and  packing  houses 
thruout  the  country  with  a  view 
to  establishing  one  or  the  other, 
or  both,  in  Montgomery.  The 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  in- 
vestigators seems  to  favor  the 
packing  house  over  the  stock- 
yards. It  is  pointed  out  that 
with  low  freight  rates  on  pack- 
ing house  products,  and  ample 
water,  fuel  and  labor  supply  at 
hand,  Montgomery  offers  many 
advantages  for  such  a  plant  as 
is  proposed.  It  is  believed  the 
project  will  be  carried  out,  and 
soon. 

ARKANSAS:  Two  important 
deiisions  were  recently  ren- 
dered by  the  Supreme  Court  o^, 
Arkan.sas  concerning  the  state 
common  school  fund,  which 
amounts  to  $1,250,000  a  year 
and  is  raised  by  a  special  tax. 
In  one  of  the  cases  it  was  con- 
tended that,  since  the  last  Leg- 
islature made  no  appropriation 
from  this  fund,  the  State  Audi- 
tor could  not  lawfully  issue 
warrants  against  it.  The  court 
held  that  the  distribution  of 
this  fund  is  provided  for  by  the 
C(mstituti()U,  and  that  legisla- 
tive appropriation  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  other  case  was  to 
prevent  the  distribution  of 
!?r)0.0(K)  from  this  fund  among 
certain  high  and  normal  schools 
named  by  the  State  Aid  High 
S<hool  Board.  The  court  held 
that  every  high  school  is  a 
common  school  and  entftled  to 
a  share  of  the  fund,  and  that 
it  is  unlawful  for  the  board  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  certain 
schools. 

FLORIDA:  Two  important  im- 
provements under  way  in  this 
state  are  the  drainage  canals  in 
the  Peace  Creek  and  the  Elkton 
districts,  contracts  for  which 
have  been  recently  awarded. 
The  Peace  Creek  canal  proper 
is  to  be  twenty-two  miles  long, 
with  a  bottom  width  of  eight 
feet  at  the  upper  end  iind  fifty 
feet  at  the  otlier.  The  full  will 
be  about  twenty-seven  feet  for 
the  entire  distance,  and  there 
will  l)e  branch  canals  and  lat- 
eral ditches  bringing  the  aggre- 
gate length  up  to  142  miles.  It 
is  estimated  this  will  rechiini 
and  perfectiv  drain  nearly  r)().- 
000  acres.  The  Klktcm  canal 
will  be  nearly  five  miles  li>ng, 
with  a  bottom  width  of  fii>m 
twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  and 
a  rlepth  of  from  three  to  five 
feet.  It  will  drain  niiiny  thou- 
KMiid  valuable  ai-res  neiir  St.  Au- 
gUHtine. 


GEORGIA: 


Th 


Savi 
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A  uti<iiii>liili'  ('lull  lias  Ntiirled  u 
nioveiiieni  for  a  paved  lioiili-viird 
froiii  Saviinnah  to  .larkHtrnville, 
I'lorida.  Ah  u  lirHt  ntep  thu 
eoiiiniixHioMerH  of  all  the  couu- 
lles  between  Siiviinnali  and 
Itl'MtlHWick  lllive  been  called  to- 
Kelher,  and  It  Is  likely  that  they 
will  i'o(iperat4>  ill  the  work.  'I'lm 
fljet  that  the  (Jeiirgiii  roiiiriiis 
Mioiiei'N  of  the  IMxie  IliKhway 
liHixt  ttelect  the  etiHtet'ti  route 
thru  the  Mtllte  Hot  llltfr  thllll 
AuKUHt  'tl  Im  MtlrriiiK  the  Mev- 
eriil  ■oiiiitleM  tu  M|ifclul  elTortM 
Ml  iIiIm  lime, 
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IDAHO:  Last  season's  forest 
lires  in  this  state  left  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  dead  timber 
which  must  be  cut  soon  to  pre- 
vent its  utter  loss  by  decay. 
The  leading  three  companies  of 
the  Clearwater  country  have 
already  cut  so  much  that  it  is 
estimated  thev  will  have  150,- 
000.000  feet  readv  for  shipment 
by  fall.  But  then  they  will  face 
the  difficulty  of  getting  this 
timber  out,  since  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  build  twenty-two 
miles  of  railroad  in  order  to 
reach  Elk  River.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  promise  of  large  ship- 
ments will  tempt  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Com- 
pany to  e.xtend  its  St.  Maries- 
Elk  River  line  to  the  Clear- 
water country  in  time  to  save 
this   timber. 

ILLINOIS:  The  Dixie  High- 
way from  the  southeastern 
states  to  Chicago  having  been 
laid  out  in  Illinois  from  Dan- 
ville north,  it  is  now  proposed 
to  build  a  great  highway  from 
the  southwestern  states.  In  Illi- 
nois the  route,  as  planned,  will 
parallel  the  Wabash  Railroad 
for  ;^20  miles,  from  St.  Louis 
..to  Danville,  there  connecting 
"with  the  Dixie  Highway.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  surveys  and 
investigation  that  this  route 
will  give  a  better  roadway  at 
smaller  cost,  and  be  only  twenty 
miles  longer  than  the  present 
direct  route  from  St.  Louis  to 
Chicago. 

IOWA:  Estimates  made  by 
Census  Director  Swan  from  the 
figures  of  this  year's  state  cen- 
sus indicate  that  the  population 
of  Iowa  is  only  about  five  per 
cent  greater  than  was  shown  by 
the  United  States  census  of 
1910.  In  the  last  five  years  the 
rural  districts  have  practically 
stood  still,  most  of  the  increase 
having  been  made  in  the  larger 
cities,  including  Des  Moines, 
Sioux  City,  Davenport,  Water- 
loo, Cedar  Raitids.  Dubuque  and 
Mason  City.  The  last  named  city 
led  in  growth  with  a  fifty-three 
per  cent  increase.  Director 
Swan  is  making  a  card  index 
for  every  county  in  the  state. 
It  will  contiiin  the  name  of  every 
citizen  of  the  county,  alphabet- 
ically placed,  together  with  the 
information  included  in  the  cen- 
sus rei)ort. 

MAINE:       The       construction 

Work  of  the  new  granite,  steel 
and  concrete  viatluct  and  bridge 
to  e<iiineft  Portland  and  South 
Portland  is  alreatly  so  far  iid- 
vaiired  that  it  is  safe  to  siiy  the 
Htrueture,  wlieii  completed,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  stl'ikitigly 
beautiful  niunit'ipal  iiiiprove- 
nieiits  in  New  I'lnglaiid.  The 
Stiite  street  viiidiHt,  a  j-onnid- 
ei'iible  portion  of  whirh  is  prac- 
tiriilly  ri>lii|>leted.  runs  upon  U 
series  of  griiceful  arehes  in  u 
long,  sweeping  eiirve  NUggeMtive 
of    a    giant    Hlinliuiii,     iiinl    (ci^eM 

to  the  I r  old  Clai'k  street  vlu- 

duet,  which  it  will  Hooii  «<uper- 
Mede  uH  a  highway,  an  appenr- 
ance    of    uIiiiomI     pathetic    iigll- 

llesH. 

MARYLAND:  Maltlmore  mil- 
MJe  loveiH  have  liegiiii  u  Merien 
of  coiiiiiiinilty  concert'*  which 
tliey  liopti  are  hut  a  tieglniiiiiii 
of  II  general  iniiveiiient  for  folk 
iliiKlnK     ihnioiit     lh«<     cuiiiilrjr. 


They  assert  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  American  music 
because  the  nation  h:is  not 
found  its  voice ;  that  a  few 
sophisticated  persons  are  famil- 
iar with  ci>mi)lex  forms  of  com- 
position, largely  imported  and 
generally  appealing  to  the  in- 
tellect, but  that  we  have  no 
music  in  which  the  great 
body  of  Americans  take  inter- 
est. They  maintain  that  we.  as 
a  nation,  have  taken  up  oper- 
atic, orchestral  and  chamber 
music  without  going  thru  the 
preparatory  stage  of  folksong, 
as  the  leading  musical  nations 
have  done.  Hence  these  con- 
certs, where  the  words  of  good 
songs  are  thrown  u|)on  a  screen 
and   everybody   sings. 

MICHIGAN:  It  is  probable 
that  the  people  of  Detroit  will 
soon  own  the  street  railway 
system  of  that  city.  Three 
weeks  ago  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Detroit  United  Rail- 
ways offered  to  sell  its  lines  to 
the  city.  The  Street  Railway 
Commission,  to  whom  the  offer 
was  officially  made,  gave  the 
company  until  August  2  to  se- 
cure the  ratification  of  its 
stockholders  and  bondholders. 
The  assent  of  both  these  bodies 
is  said  to  be  assured.  The  terms 
of  sale  provide  for  a  vote  of  the 
people  on  the  question,  and 
that  being  favorable  to  the  pur- 
chase (as  it  is  said  it  is  sure 
to  be),  the  price  to  be  paid  by 
the  city  is  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Circuit  Court,  sitting  in  chan- 
cery. 

NEW  YORK:  Having  failed, 
after  a  campaign  lasting  three 
years,  to  force  some  of  the 
property  owners  along  the 
shores  of  Jamaica  Bay,  in 
Queens  Borough,  to  drain  their 
land  of  stagnant  water  and  thus 
destroy  the  breeding  places  of 
mosipiitoes,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment has  issued  an  order  to 
Borough  President  Connelly  of 
Queens  to  have  the  work  done. 
The  order  calls  for  the  drain- 
age of  '.I'M)  acres  of  salt  marsh 
land  by  the  construction  of  open 
ditches  from  ten  inches  wide 
and  twenty-four  inches  deep  to 
main  channels  thirty-six  inches 
wide  anil  thirty-six  inches  deep, 
a.s  well  as  culverts  twenty-four 
inches  square. 

NORTH      DAKOTA:      The 

farmers  of  this  state  have 
ceased  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
the  agricultural  experts  sent 
♦)Ut  liy  the  (irt*at  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  ami  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  to 
lei-tiire  upon  and  to  give  dein- 
tinstratioiis  of  improved  meth- 
ods of  fainiiiig.  The  old  i-riti- 
cisiii  that  these  conipaiiieM  were 
Working  merely  for  their  own 
interests    is    now    sup'  ' 
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OHIO:  The  Greater  Dayton 
Association,  familiarly  known 
thruout  the  state  as  the  G. 
D.  A.,  is  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient citizen  organizations  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  more 
than  7t)00  members,  including 
mechanics,  clerks  and  laborers  . 
as  well  as  business  and  profes-  | 
sional  men.  Any  reputable  citi-  ' 
zen  of  Dayton  who  will  pay  $5 
a  year  dues  and  leave  his  poli- 
tics outside  is  eligible.  It  has 
absorbed  practically  all  the  old 
civic  bodies,  such  as  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  city  improvement 
organizations.  It  pays  its  secre- 
tary $10,000  a  year  and  main- 
tains a  large  force  of  clerks.  It 
has  thirty-six  big  committees 
working  on  a  program  laid  out 
for  the  next  three  years,  a  part 
of  which  is  to  push  to  comple- 
tion a  flood-protection  plan 
which  will  cost  Dayton  and  its 
immediate  vicinitv  from  $17,- 
000,000   to  $20,000,000. 

OREGON:  Portland  is  at  last 
to  have  its  long-expected  $t>tX\- 
0(X>  public  auditorium.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  and 
the  work  of  construction  is  soon 
to  begin.  The  plans  indicate  a 
very  beautiful  exterior,  with 
flexible  interior  arrangement 
designed  to  fit  the  neetls  of 
large  and  small  conventions,  ex- 
positions, social  functions,  the- 
atrical productions  and  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  City  Museum  and 
the  Oregon  Historical  S«.H'iety. 
The  large  hall  will  have  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  StiOO  for  theat- 
rical performances,  etc.  while 
for  ci>nvention  purposes  it  caa 
be  made  to  seat  5o(X1  or  more. 
Othe"  rooms  for  smaller  gather- 
ings are  on  a  level  wiih  the 
theater  stage,  and  by  means  of 
removable  partitions  and  fltK>r- 
ing  all  may  be  thrown  tiv- 
gether  into  an  enormous  flat- 
fliK>r  hall. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  A  large 
number  of  tracts  of  Indian  in- 
heritance lands  are  to  t»e  svdj 
on  the  Cheyenne  River  Restrvii- 
tion  August  14.  when  bids  will 
be  i>pened.  The  lamls  are  iu 
tracts  of  from  thirty  to  4**> 
acres,  auti  are  annraisevl  for  s;il# 
at  from  $:>  to  $2«»  an  ;i  ''  ^ 

sale  of   these   lauds   is  ! 

to  scatter  white  farmers  ,,wr 
the  reservation  in  or.|,.r  that 
their  examples  of  t'  v   b# 

instructive    to    the 
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On  the  letterhead  of  the  Winfield 
Errtiiug  Free  I'rrita.  which  carries  at 
its  head  this  modest  expression  of  local 
pride:  "Wintield  is  a  college  and  rail- 
road town  of  SOOO  prosperous  people, 
the  county  seat  of  Cowley  County, 
which  has  a  population  of  35,000,  with 
thirty-two  rural  routes,"  comes  a  re- 
port of  the  results  of  the  Kansas  Model 
Town  Contest  described  recently  in  our 
pages.  Mrs.  Anderson  is  verj-  careful 
to  explain  that  Winfield  "does  not  like 
to  be  called  a  model  town — odious  claim 
to  perfection  that  the  term  implies," 
but  one  will  hardly  quarrel  with  her 
evident  conviction  that  the  "8000  pros- 
perous people"  would  find  it  hard  to 
discover  a  place  where  they  would  be 
l>etter  off. 

I  read  with  intorist  the  .irtii'le  by  Mr. 
C  M.  Hnrser  ciititUHl  "What  Makes  a 
Model  TownV"  in  your  issiio  of  July  12. 
Tlie  (t>ntest  nieiitioiitvl  by  Mr.  HarRor  was 
dtvided  and  WiniioM  ua<  iriven  the  Stubbs 
prire  of  $1(XX1  for  Wins  the  best  tt>wn  in 
Kansas  (under  1'>.(XX)  (topulation)  in 
which  to  rear  children.   .  .  . 

Three  judges  were  sent  by  the  child 
welfare  department  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, two  of  wh<>m  i-anie  heralded,  wore  en- 
tertained and  were  shown  the  town's  good 
jHnnts.  The  thi-  i  anie  as  a  "mysterious 
stranger"  lookii'.L-  i'"r  the  evils  to  be  found 
in  every  city.  In  Winfield  he  found  no  com- 
mercialized vice,  uo  sales  of  intoxieants  or 
cigarets. 

Wintield.  with  her  work  in  community 
music  and  drami :  her  two  ei^lleges  of  lib- 
eral arts:  her  .  xi-ellent  public  school  ad- 
vantages, inchi  '  -  domestic  science,  man- 
ual training  a!  •  agriculture:  her  Chau- 
tau»iua.  third  in  eswlleniv  in  the  I'nited 
States  and  now  iu  its  thirtieth  year :   an  1 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  professor  of 
Latin  in  Denison  University  believes 
that  the  note  was  not  only  the  right 
thing  under  the  circumstances  but  a 
constructive  step  toward  bettering  in- 
ternational   relations: 

The  fundanu-ntal  d»>n.!M.l  .if  thi*  note. 
which    but    re|»eat.H    in  terma    the 

substance  of  that  whji  .  .  -.li.-e  before 
been    asked   of   IJprmany.    i-  regmrd 

for   latr    in    the   wid<>st    wu-  ...e   term. 

Leaving  Germany  out  of  the  question  for 
the  moment,  th-  •i—>'->-  signili'^nr^  of  the 
note  is  its  reV'  •'   what   is  t<>  be  the 

attitude   of   our    '....•;•"••■'    "■    ''••    ■'-»••- 
national  eonfer»'n«-es  ai. 
int»»r<i>urse   whi<-h    ;■       • 
the    Conclusion    of    " 
e%-ident  that  if  Pr«— m- 1  i 
helm  when  this  tim«>  '•'•me? 
o  ir    Government    will    ' 
ii.ti>  the  scale  for  the  f 
( 1 1    That   treaty  oblig. 
as  sacred,  entirely  apa^ 
or    weakness    of    the    n:.' 
they    have    l>»^«-n    incurr. 
shall    be    c»-)nsid»'re<l 
alleged     "military 
which    violates    ih.^    jr 
tional    law    as    asrainst 
new   military   inver' 
as    impairing   in    t' 
lite  and   fr»  - 

ff<Hl  to  any 

international     ....v.      1 4 ;      1  i.e     i'r- 
words    show    ('.tarly    that    he    will 
that  the  law  of  humanity  ^  in 

the  future,  as  in  the  pa«t.  :i-  -  the 

{v^stiilates  of  i^  ■  p.al  Liw.  Th.-  Presi- 

d»'nt"s  p<^liiy  is       -  \  it  will  win. 

W.  H.  John  soy 

Demison    Unirfr$itif,   Granville.   Ohio 
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ACTION     AT     LAST 


AT  IiimI  NDini'thuitr  in  to  l>v  (li>nc  nlxuit  Mrxico 
No  loiiirrr  lire  wo  to  watch  tiiul  wuit  whilo  i« 
huii(ii«>(l  uiul  l\ft.v  thoiiNuiul  luwIrNN  t\trhtrri«  im- 
ptiH«>  aiuiivh>,  pillaK«*  uiul  Ntarvntion  on  AftiHMi 
millions  of  their  h(>lpl«'s.s  coiupatriotM. 

\Vt»  havo  talU'tl  upon  All  AiiuTiia  to  join  u«  in  the 
ta.Hk.   In  ronforonoo  witli  thr  I're.niiU'nt  and  thr  Seen* 
tary  of  State  art*  tho  r«'prosi»ntative.H  of  the  thrt'o  grvu\ 
A  H  ('  powors    of    South    AiiuTica  and  of  thr«f  othor 
SpMnish-Amonoan  couutrM's.  Itolivia.  I'ruK'nav  and  (Iiia 
tonmla. 

What  is  wanted  froni  surh  n  conference  is  a  plan  of 
action.  For  nothing  but  action  can  solve  the  Mexican 
problem.  \V««  have  tried  watchinK  »'>d  we  have  seen 
thinjrs  i!v\  steadily  worse.  We  have  tried  waiting  and 
nothing  has  turned  up.  We  have  tried  action  just  once 
and  stopped  before  we  had  K"t  anywhere.  We  have  tried 
advice — and  nobody  listened.  We  have  tried  warninjj 
and  nobody  heeded.  Now  we  must  really  act.  with  full 
appriviation  of  what  we  are  entering  upon,  but  with 
unswervinjr  determination  to  see  it  thru  to  the  end. 

What  Mexico  needs  first  is  a  provisional  government. 
It  must  be  of  such  n  character  that  the  United  Stales 
and  the  other  American  powers  will  be  willing  to  ret"o^'- 
ni/.e  it.  It  niust  he  strong  enough  to  rest»>re  order.  It 
must  be  responsible  enough  to  attract  tinancial  support. 

The  first  task  of  such  a  government  will  be  to  subdue 
the  lawless  bands  into  which  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment that  opposed  Huerta  has  degenerated.  There  is  no 
longer  a  revolution  in  Mexico.  There  is  anarchy  and 
brigandage  and  guerrilla  warfare. 

In  this  work  we  must  be  ready  to  give  our  assistance. 
This  doe>i  not  mean  that  we  must  send  an  army  across 
the  border.  That  may  not  be  necessary — or  it  may.  But 
we  can  help  by  recognition  of  the  new  government;  by 
encouraging  the  loaning  of  money  to  it;  and  by  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  munitions  of  war  from  the  govern- 
ment's foes.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  an 
administration  in  Mexico  backed  by  the  moral  support 
of  the  United  States  would  have  no  difficulty  in  borrow- 
ing money.  That,  of  course,  is  the  first  requisite.  It  is 
pi'actically  certain  that  with  the  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition  from  this  country  cut  off  the  guerrilla  fight- 


ing would  HpiH'dily  (lirkvr  out.  KrliabU  rvp^rt  dcrUirM 
thnt  the  ftirhtinif  ttHliiy  i»  licinir  cionv  with  munltKJtui  rr- 
ccived  iMt  woek. 

When  i»rd«'r  hnn  txwn  (• 
plelrly,  will  Iw  ti"<-  •■  ...  ,    ,,...,  » 

\m>  taken     the  vh'  l   of  ji  go..  1 

by  Iho  iM'oplf  of  .Mexico.  Thnt,  of  course,  muat  be  Ihe 
ultimate  aim.   for  that  in  the  Amrrican   ideal.   But   it 
muMt  be  Moiight  not  rajthly  «nd  pr< 
erately.  ii  xtep  at  a  time.  Kach  i»tep  m  . 
not  in  accordance  with  u  Htereotyiu'd  p. 
vunce,  hut  by  the  conditionn  that  actually  exiiit  when  the 
time  comeH  t<»  take  the  Mtep.  We  munt  In?  uppr>rtuniiit, 
doing  each  day  what  that  day  nhown  to  \tv  l>e«t.  Bui — 
and  this  is  the  most  imjKirlant  thing  to  be  rememU'red 
— we  must  keep  on  doing.  Once  we  have  a.'«.Humed  the 
task,  our  time  of  watching  and  waiting  munt  be  over  till 
the  task  is  done. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  congratulation  thai  we  are  to 
have  the  counsel,  the  co<iperation.  and  [H'rhap.'<  the  active 
a.'^sistance  of  the  Spanish-American  powers.  The  respon- 
sibility is  primarily  ours,  for  we  are  Mexico's  next 
friend;  we  are  her  nearest  neighbor;  we  are  the  logical 
leader  of  international  affairs  in  the  North  A-  i 

c(.ntinent.    Kut   we  are   naturally   subject   to  .*  .  i 

from  our  southern  neighbors  l>oth  l>ecau.«e  of  o^:  .  •• 
and  because  we  are  not  Spanish-American.  We  know 
that  our  motives  are  pure.  We  know  that  we  covet  no 
territory;  that  we  plan  no  exploitation  acro.ss  the  Rio 
CJrande.  But  does  the  rest  of  the  Americas  believe  it? 
In  particular,  do  the  Mexican  people  believe  it? 

We  can  do  little  to  help  them  while  they  suspect  us. 
The  cooperation  with  us  of  six  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries should  help  to  allay  the  suspicion.  It  should  in- 
crease our  influence  in  Mexico.  It  should  make  easier  a 
task  that  can  be  none  too  easy  at  the  best. 

This  enterprise  we  are  entering  upon  should  have 
more  far-reaching  results.  It  means  a  revised  Monroe 
Doctrine;  not  wei\kened  nor  abandoned,  but  expanded 
into  a  Pan-American  doctrine.  It  should  make  for  All 
American  understanding  and  solidarity.  It  should  fur- 
nish an  admirable  object  lesson  in  collective  action 
among  nations. 


JOHN  SOBIESKI'S  HEART  IS  CAPTURED 


AT  last  the  Germans  have  taken  Warsaw  from  the 
Russians,  who  took  it  from  the  Poles,  who  took  it 
from  the  Austrian?,  who  look  it  from  Napoleon's  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  which  had  it  from  Prussia,  which  took  it 
at  the  Third  Partition  from  the  Poles,  who  had  long 
since  lost  control  of  it  to  Russia,  after  they  had  thrice 
recovered  it  from  the  Swedes,  who  thrice  took  it  from 


the  kings  of  Poland,  who  had  it  from  the  extinct  Dukes 
cf  Mazovia.  whose  name  in  its  German  form  clings  to 
the  Mazurian  Lakes  of  bitter  memory  to  Russia. 

The  Prussians — long  the  foes  and  once  the  vassals  of 
Poland — have  now  captured  John  Sobieski's  heart,  and 
what  could  be  more  truly  a  Polish  talisman  than  that? 
It  is  buried  in  Warsaw's  Church  of  the  Transfiguration. 
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which  the  great  John  himself,  King  of  Poland,  built  as 
a  thank-oft'ering  for  his  glorious  victory  that  saved 
Vienna  from  the  Turk  in  1683.  But  Sobieski,  hero  that 
he  is,  was  faithless  to  Poland  in  his  youth  and  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  his  predecessor  on  the  throne.  By  turns  reck- 
less anarchist  and  brilliant  soldier,  he  sums  up  in  his 
own  person  much  of  Poland's  story. 

It  was  probably  from  Warsaw,  the  seat  of  Conrad, 
Duke  of  Mazovia,  that  seven  hundred  years  ago  permis- 
sion went  to  the  Teutonic  Order  to  settle  in  the  Baltic 
marches  and  subdue  the  wild  Prussians.  There  these 
knights  helped  to  build  up  the  Prussian  power  that  now 
sweeps  back — not  for  the  first  time — to  the  old  city  on 
the  Vistula. 

"The  capital  of  Poland's  decay,"  more  recently  the 
residence  of  Russia's  "Governor-General  of  the  Prov- 
inces on  the  Vistula,"  Warsaw  is  no  stranger  to  the 
clash  and  mingling  of  nations.  As  capital  of  Poland  she 
was  a  compromise  between  Polish  Cracow  and  Lithua- 
nian Vilna.  In  Napoleon's  Duchy  of  Warsaw  the  elements 
were  so  mixt  up  that  they  past  into  a  proverb:  "War- 
saw duchy,  Prussian  money,  Polish  army,  Saxon  king, 
French  code."  The  prey  in  turn  of  every  one  of  her 
neighbors,  what  reason  has  Warsaw  to  regard  her  latest 
conquerors  as  more  than  a  passing  brigade  in  a  proces- 
sion centuries  long? 


QUITE   RIGHT,   MR.   ROOT 

ELIHU  ROOT  believes  that  for  a  generation  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  State  has  been  about  "as 
representative  as  that  of  Venezuela."  He  has  set  forth 
this  view  with  vigor  to  his  associates  in  the  task  of  re- 
vising New  York's  Constitution.  He  declares  that  the 
Constitutional  Convention  must  afford  the  people  of  the 
state  relief  from  this  condition  in  order  to  save  them 
from  the  worse  fate  of  the  adoption  of  the  initiative, 
the  referendum  and  the  recall.  The  chief  remedy  which 
ht  urges  is  the  short  ballot. 

With  Mr.  Root's  diagnosis  every  careful  observer 
must  agree.  New  York,  with  brief  intervals  of  sanity, 
has  been  persistently  boss-ridden.  Of  the  states  of  the 
Union  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  loth  to  adopt  the 
modern  machinery  of  popular  government.  Its  conver- 
sion to  the  direct  primary,  for  instance,  was  belated  and 
half-hearted.  Even  now  there  is  a  strong  inclination  to 
backslide  to  the  convention  system  of  the  dark  ages  of 
American  political  history.  For  years  the  boss  and  the 
Bourbon  have  largely  controlled  New  York's  political 
life. 

Mr.  Root  has  also  hit  the  mark  fairly  in  c-hoo.sing  a 
remedy.  The  short  ballot  is  a  prime  instrument  of 
really  representative  and  truly  popular  government. 
Any  man  with  more  than  rudimentary  intelligence  can 
vote  intelligently  for  a  governor.  We  defy  any  man  to 
cast  an  intelligent  ballot  for  a  governor,  a  lieuteiiant 
governor,  a  secretary  of  state,  an  attorney-general,  a 
state  controller,  a  state  treasurer,  and  a  state  en- 
gineer. 

How  many  voters,  between  elections,  could  even  name 
this  list  of  elective  offices?  Where  would  you  find  even 
one  who  coulrl.  six  nuuiths  uf'trr  casting  his  ballot,  tell 
the  nurne  of  the  treasurer,  the  controller  and  the  on 
gifieer?  Who  anu>ng  the  rank  and  !We  tares  who  is  lieu- 
tenant governor? 


This  long  ballot  is  the  stronghold  of  the  machine.  It 
puts  a  premium  on  unthinking  partizan  loyalty.  It  dis- 
courages intelligent  voting.  It  diffuses  responsibility.  It 
encourages  inefficiency. 

The  Federal  Government  gets  along  very  well  with 
but  two  elected  officers  outside  of  the  legislative  branch; 
it  would  get  along  even  better  if  there  were  but  one. 
For  a  vice-president  is  a  ridiculous  institution.  To  elect 
a  man  merely  to  sit  around  and  wait  for  another  man's 
shoes — which  he  will  probably  never  be  called  upon  to 
put  on — is  an  absurdity. 

New  Jersey  does  better  yet.  It  elects  a  governor  and 
lets  it  go  at  that.  There  is  your  simon-pure  short  ballot. 
There  just  across  the  line  should  New  York  look  for  its 
example. 


LIGHT  ON  AN  OLD  BOGY 

THERE  are  some  movements  we  cannot  understand 
— and  one  of  them  is  that  against  vaccination.  In 
face  of  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  of  the  cumulative  experience  of  mankind, 
they  must  be  hardy  folk — foolhardy  were  perhaps  the 
better  word — who  continue  to  oppose  the  use  of  this 
simple  protection  against  a  once  dread  scourge. 

If  they  were  only  fair  and  honest  in  their  methods  of 
opposition  it  would  not  be  so  bad.  But  there  is  now 
cause  for  gratification  that  one  of  their  horrendous 
bogies  is  once  and  for  all  put  to  rest. 

Lockjaw  never  springs  from  vaccination.  Thirteen 
years  of  patient  experiment  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice have  proved  it  conclusively.  In  that  time  enough  vac- 
cine virus  to  inoculate  more  than  two  million  perscn.s 
has  been  tested;  and  not  once  have  tetanus  bacilli  beec 
found  in  the  virus.  The  report  of  the  director,  Dr.  John 
F.  Anderson,  is  unequivocal.  Every  authentic  case  of 
tetanus  after  vaccination  was  found  to  be  due  to  sub- 
sequent infection  of  the  wound. 

So  the  anti-vaccinationists  must,  if  they  would  be 
honest,  shift  their  ground. 

You  may  be  vaccinated  to  your  heart's  content,  and.  if 
only  you  use  the  slight  care  necessary  while  the  wound 
is  healing,  snap  your  fingers  in  the  lockjaw  specter's 
face. 


TWO  GREAT  GAMES 

FRANCIS  OUIMET,  the  young  American  amateur 
who  performed  the  remarkable  feat  three  years  ago 
of  winning  the  American  open  golf  championship  from 
two  of  England's  most  seasoneil  professionals,  has  let 
us  into  the  secret  of  his  achievement.  It  will  l)e  remem- 
bered that  the  three,  Ouimet,  Vardon  and  Ra,v,  had  litvl 
for  first  place  and  that  the  younger  man  went  calmh 
on  and  beat  the  veterans  on  the  play -off. 
And  this  is  ht>w  he  did  it: 

In  that  inuti-h,  1  hail  niuiitu  up  my  mind  to  play  my  own 

game   withi)ut   rfjfanl   to   theirs,   which   is   '  « 

gulftii'  can  do  at  almost  any  tune    In  thin  iiia  v 

back  on  their  shots,  si>  that  1   would  havu  ito  impi  -f 
what   lht*y   had  done  aiul   what    I   inuitt  du. 

Another  youthful  champion  tn  anuther  giuiM^  Mm 
E.  MclAiughlin,  has  recently  given  tut  m  hint  ^>t  how  he 
goes  about  beating  one  of  his  iiuutt  furiuuUNe  i 
lie  writes  of  his  match  with  the  grt»Mt  AuMlriUiMn  Ivutu^ 
player,   NiMinan  iSrtKikes,  in    iWi}: 

.After  UlHCovennt;  ut  the  r\r»t   fvw   miuuenU  uf  pbiv   tlut 
llriKikeN*  avrvice  w««  >l«nir«ruua.  not  m  Ito  wuttK  >«.. 
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liu:  I    uiiit   r'ltti'nTielit.    T   tinlit    liiV    whiite   lfif>tit>I   iii><iri#\ 

(ownni 

{\\t*     \  Itbl  I  ti  I  iti  1 1     (till  I     \«>Miiti    ^i)r     Mir     nil     I II  nil  11^     do     ' 

III'     Miiiilil    |ilai'r    (liri    ImlL     t     fodiiti    tn    lii\     ilUliiav     ) 

lll  '  i    hill    111  ■ 

t.  I    Ihnt 

UUt    (If     ImlMlutt    liy     ni'ivtlit,'    tn    (tiP    uuirr     illir      III     I 

•tiiii<-f«'^    )'"'    III*  Mlniitlliit,'  iMinKtmi  wn»  tlx    -»••■•     t 

tho    ''  M    of    Ilia    ifMCr    mill    fiiuiiij    I) 

wlioii'    111^    t  liiiu^'lit  1    wtMP   i-piilrrltiu'.    ' 

III   llir    ii^'lii    <>i    lift,    hlvrnliittllv    I    ill 

(t  ilf    l-lilltUi'l     liPtMtMMI      rill  kt'l     Mint 

nil  iiiro  til   (hr>  ilirtM-linii    mIiItIi   lir    w 

to  tukiv   I'  iiiin  (lint  (linr  mi  I   wutrliPil  liln  i<vi'n  up  !<•  ' 

IhiiNllilc    liiHiuiit    of    (iiiio    |pft    ino     wntrliiMl    iMirnrtii 
oiiK'.  In  fHCt,  mill  wttM  cniitrht  out  of  IimIuihi'  fur  n  •  l< 

A  IDNtoh  with  lllonkivt  l«<nii|v<'»  itnrlf  lit 
of  IlllUilioll  wKli  ii||i<  to  wIkiii)  Ihix  fiK  u 
•nil   wlioNo  N|>liiiixtikr   fui'o   Ix'tmyii   no  nvcrvt  o(   the  minii. 

Tht'Hi'   fonfi'.HfiionM    «iiKK'«"*t    «»    |irirn«'   iliHtiiirtinii    In* 
twmi   th«"  vi^oroii.s   rivals    lor   |iM|iiilar   favor,   ^^iA(  and 
tciuiiM. 

(lolf  in  plnyrd  sido  by  nidi*.  tniiUH  fa*-*'  to  fwcr.  In 
golf  you  niatih  your  sooro  ajraiiiHt  ymir  opponrnt'n;  in 
tiMinis  you  inatrh  your  playinvr.  stroki*  by  stnikt*.  ajrain»t 
his.  In  tonnis  t>arh  tinu-  you  liit  tlu»  Itall  oxrcpt  on  tht- 
serve  your  proliloni  is  drtt'rinincd  liy  what  your  op- 
pi>iuMit  has  just  dono  to  tho  hall.  In  jrolf  ♦'Xft'pt  on  tho 
drive  -your  probliMu  is  deterniini'd  by  what  you  huvr 
just  done  yourself.  In  tennis  your  opponent  may  tukr 
i»dvant»):e  of  your  mistakes.  In  ycoW  you  must  reap  the 
disadvantaRe  yourself. 

Golf  is  played  -as  far  as  the  real  essence  of  it  v^yi's 
— in  vacuo.  Tennis  is  played  in  company.  It  is  only  j»n 
accident  of  no\f  that  you  spend  jierhaps  half  your  time 
at  your  opponent's  side.  It  is  an  essential  of  tennis  that 
you  face  him  every  instant. 

In  tennis  you  fijrht  your  antajronist ;  in  jrolf  you  fitrht 
— yourself. 

Golf  is  rhythmic,  tennis  staccato.  Golf  is  subjective, 
tennis  objective. 

So  the  two  >rames  demand  ditTerent  qualities.  In  ten- 
nis you  must  have  nerve;  in  golf  you  must  have  no 
nerves.  On  the  court  you  need  alertness,  swiftness,  rude 
power,  adroitness,  intuition,  courage.  On  the  links  you 
need  poise,  deliberation,  calculation,  coordination,  pa- 
tience, self-knowledge.  Golf  needs  cool  blood,  tennis  hot. 
In  tennis  you  must  discover  your  opponent,  in  golf  you 
must  know  yourself. 

So  they  are  two  jrreat  pames.  There  is  no  better  game 
than  either — not  even  the  other. 


OVERLOOKED  OR  FORGOTTEN 

AUSTRIA  has  sent  to  our  Government  a  long  protest 
or  argument  against  our  sale  of  war  supplies  to 
belligerents  who  are  her  foes.  Nothing  is  said  in  this 
protest  about  the  fact  that  Germany  and  Austria,  hav- 
ing prepared  for  the  war  with  ample  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  with  great  plants  for  the  continu- 
ous production  of  them,  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
look  beyond  their  boundaries  for  such  material,  while 
the  Allies,  having  made  no  preparation  of  the  kind,  have 
been  at  a  disadvantage.  We  are  not  considering  now, 
however,  the  defects  of  Austria's  argument,  but  would 
direct  attention  to  cert^iin  matters  of  official  record 
which  Austria  overlooked  or  has  forgotten. 

In  our  Civil  War  the  Confederacy  could  not  supply  its 
armies  from  its  own  factories.  It  sent  agents  to  Europe, 
and  Austria  was  easily  induced  to  sell  to  them  large 
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lifflEntltiiti  nf  firm*  snil  h 

■.V  hail  \trvu  niil<'  to  do  ftt   '•  h«  |Ht 


on.  One  nf  thasc  airmta 


I  '  ■ 

il  Iho 
t  ilimtry  of  AuNtrla,  and  thai  ti  wm  a  i->  « 

lul  liuvrr.  IttM  niirrntiM- 
"tiler  wait  thf    * 

ti  in  I-    ill    tht'    ' 

until  that  i>U(  h  Nairn  were  miul*  In 
rdH  it|H>iik  of  iihlpnirntM  of  At'  rllleii,  rai 

Mid                            .  and  of  alK»ul  |«.oii 
liar  I   .  . 

Tii.     .•-  -.     . 

IhoNo  who  prrpurrd  and  forwardv<l  from  Vienna  the 
note  of  proleitt  recently  received  at  Waxhinvton.  But  It 
d«'i»er>'eH  to  Ik<  connidenti  in  c"!  •, 

bcmK  not  wholly  unrelated  to  tin-  n n-iii'Mf  in*- 


orii  SEAL  iii:i:i' 

IN  nn  I  the  I'nited  Stntej*.  (irvut  Britain.  Japan  and 
Kus^^ia  Hi}.'ne<l  an  agreement  to  »top  killint;  all  neaU  on 
the  high  sea.s  for  tift^H-n  yearn.  Thij«  ouRht  to  have  "«•*- 
tied  the  *'se«l  controver.ny,"  which  ha,H  l»een  waited  U,t  . 
out  the  country  for  twenty  years.  Unfortunately  it  did 
not. 

Such  reputable  men  as  i>r.  iJavid  Marr  .J'rfian, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Town.send,  Director  of  the  New  Y'"--  '"■  •''- 
lum;  Dr.  K.  W.  Kvermann.  Director  of  the  .N 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Fur  Seal  Service, 
have  been  stigmitized  as  ".scientific  prostitutes"  and 
"hogwa.sh  experts"  because  their  efforts  to  conserve  the 
seal  industry  on  the  Pribiloff  Islands  in  Ala.'<ka  did  not 
suit  certain  interests  whose  profits  depended  on  killing 
seals. 

At  last  we  have  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  whole 
seal  situation  by  the  New  Seal  Commission,  appointed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  long  continued  pelagic 
sealing  had  greatly  reduced  the  herd,  the  Commission 
reports;  it  now  contains  294,000  animals,  of  which 
03.250  are  "mature  breeding  cows." 

In  1012.  a  year  after  pelagic  sealing  ceased,  the  herd 
numbered  215.000  animals;  in  1013.  268.000,  and  in  1914. 
294,000.  The  Commission  attributes  this  increase  en- 
tirely to  the  discontinuance  of  pelagic  sealing  with  its 
waste  of  females  and  not  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
land  killing  of  surplus  males.  The  records  show  that 
nearly  a  million  seals — mostly  female — were  taken  at 
sea  between  1880  and  1911,  and,  as  many  more  than 
those  taken  sank  after  being  shot,  the  total  loss  "can 
never  be  known."  Land  killing  of  males  was  by  com- 
parison insignificant.  As  the  male  seal  is  a  highly 
polygamous  animal  and  the  sexes  at  birth  are  equal  in 
number,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  advantage  in 
sa\ing  the  surplus  males,  especially  when  by  such  a 
course  the  Government  faces  a  minimum  loss  of  $2.- 
700.000  in  failing  to  take  and  market  the  skins  at  the 
proper  time.  The  Commission  states  that  the  reserve 
of  breeding  males  now  meets  all  possible  demands  of 
safet>-  to  conser\-ation.  The  herd  is  in  excellent  physi- 
cal   condition,    and    the    Commission    strongly    advises 
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both  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and  welfare  of  the 
herd  that  the  commercial  killing  of  the  surplus  males 
be  begun  at  once.  Moreover  the  blue  fox  herd  on  the 
islands,  normally  yielding  $50,000  a  year,  is  reduced  to 
small  proportions  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  kill  the 
surplus  males,  whose  carcasses,  abandoned  after  being 
skinned,  have  hitherto  furnished  the  bulk  of  vulpine 
food. 

One  who  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  great  gov- 
ernmental seal  farm  in  Bering  Sea  will  find  this  report 
interesting.  Any  one  with  a  love  of  natural  history  will 
find  it  fascinating. 

Dr.  Jordan  and  his  associates  on  the  Advisory  Board 
will  derive  some  satisfaction,  even  at  this  late  date,  in 
having  their  recommendations  relative  to  the  seal 
islands  upheld. 

To  serve  intelligently  without  salary  and  receive 
abundant  abuse  is  often  the  lot  of  the  public  spirited 
citizen.  It  is  not,  however,  always  good  for  his  patri- 
otism. 


RAILROAD  FATALITIES  AND  ACCIDENTS 

THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  many  consider 
the  best  managed  in  the  country  and  which  has 
the  proud  record  of  carrying  180,000,000  people  last 
year  without  killing  one  .in  a  train  accident,  is  engaged 
in  a  commendable  publicity  campaign  "to  inform  its 
patrons  as  to  facts  and  problems  of  importance  to  the 
railroad  and  the  public." 

Bulletin  No.  8  is  a  poster  in  red  and  black  ink  that 
gives  the  public  a  vivid  warning  not  to  trespass  on  the 
tracks.  "Do  you  realize,"  it  begins,  "that  more  than 
5000  people  are  killed  every  year  in  the  United  States 
while  trespassing  on  railroad  tracks,  that  trespassing 
causes  a  greater  loss  of  life  on  American  railroads  than 
all  other  causes  put  together,  that  fatalities  to  tres- 
passers while  classed  as  railroad  'accidents'  are  acci- 
dents for  which  the  public  alone  is  responsible?" 

All  these  are  true  statements.  Surely  the  public  should 
be  kept  off  the  tracks,  and  the  railroads  should  not  be 
blamed  for  accidents  to  trespassers.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  another  side  of  the  question.  Are  the  railroads  doing 
all  they  can  to  prevent  fatalities  and  accidents  to  those 
whose  business  on  and  with  the  roads  is  perfectly  legit- 
imate? While  it  is  true  that  railroad  trespassing 
"causes  a  greater  loss  of  life  than  all  other  causes  put 
together,"  it  is  only  a  trifle  greater,  while  accidents  to 
passengers,  employees  and  non-trespassers  are  about 
thirty-two  times  as  great  as  to  trespassers. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  at  our  elbow,  we  find 
that  5434  trespassers  were  killed  and  5087  trespassers 
were  wounded  in  1912.  The  table  for  non-trespassers 
for  the  same  year  is  as  follows: 

K  ll«l  Injuffil 

Pa88enj?ers    270  14,2iH 

Other   ptTHons    (not   trespaasingf) 1,1'JS  5,()2;i 

Employees    (on    duty) •J,y«S  Bl.215 

EnipioycHfM    (not   on    <luty) ."{15  yf>!( 

Employees     (induHtriul    urcident) 400  92,3(i3 


Total    5,151  163,851 

'I'hese  figur»'H  show  thuL  thr  |)ublir  should  ket'p  and 
be  kept  olf  the  trucks  and  that  the  ruilroads  .should  iln 
and  be  <M>m|)elle<i  to  do  much  luore  than  they  have  ever 
don«i  before  to  devi.se  way.s  of  pr«v«iitlnic  dwuths  and 
accidt^ntM. 


THE  SONG  WHERE  NOT  ONE  OF  THE  GRACES 

TIGHT-LACES 

THERE  are  poems  to  read  by  the  winter's  firelight 
— sonorous  colorful  things  such  as  in  our  day  Al- 
fred Noyes  is  writing;  and  poems  of  wanderlust  to  read 
in  March,  songs  of  young  love  and  old  to  read  in 
April ;  and  deep-souled  poems  to  read  in  the  early  dark 
of  autumn.  And  there  are  poems  for  a  midsummer  af- 
ternoon. 

They  must  be  light  and  easy  and  musical,  these  sum- 
mer songs.  For  the  heated  days  one  craves  something 
cool  and  effortless.  It  is  the  time  when  one  turns  from 
opera  with  its  hard-breathing  tenors  and  orchestras 
with  their  busy  bowing  to  band  concerts  or  roof  gardens, 
where  the  music  drifts  lazily  thru  real  or  simulated 
greenery.  It  is  the  time  when  we  will  not  breast  our  way 
thru  BrowTiing,  or  stride  magnificently  thru  blank 
verse,  or  wander  uneasily  in  the  wayward  footsteps  of 
vers  libre.  Rather  we  will  read  those  fragmentary  lays 

Where  the  verse,  like  a  piper  a-Maying, 

Comes  playing. 
And  the  rime  is  as  gay  as  a  dancer, 

In  answer. 

Call  it  vers  de  societe,  or  light  verse,  or  familiar  verse 

— so   it   be   brief,   brilliant   and  buoyant,   as   Brander 

Matthews  says — it  is  the  fare  for  the  summer  season. 

Read  it  where  you  will — in  the  warm  stubble  of  a  New 

England  hillside  meadow,  in  the  fragrance  of  a  California 

garden,  or  on  a  shaded  veranda  by  the  lakes,  where  the 

tinkle  of  ice  and  the  dancing  sparkle  of  the  waves  coquet 

with  the  rhythm  as  you  read.  Of  course  you  are  reading 

aloud;  summer  is  no  time  for  bookish  seclusion.  Could 

anything   be   more   refreshing   than   the  double   rimes 

that  skip  thru  a  song  of  Dobson's,  or  crisper  than  a  last 

line  of  Prior's    or  a  pun  of  Locker's,   or  easier  and 

friendlier  than  Praed's  "Every-day  Characters"?  Love 

is  a  fancy  and  life  a  whimsical  jest  with  these  versemen. 

One  need   not   go  as   far  as  does   sharp-tongued   Mat 

Prior: 

The  World  Agrees 
That  He  writes  well,  who  writes  with  Ease: 

Then  He,  by  Sequel  Logical. 
Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all, 

but  in  August  at  least  we  are  content  not  to  have  our 

poets  think  too  soberly.     Then,  if  ever,  it  is  true 

That  many  people  read  a  song 

Who  will  not  read  a  sermon. 
And  if  now  and  then  tripping  Fancy  flouts  the  realities 
which  the  colder  days  will  bring  back  to  us, 

'Od's  life,  must  one  awear  to  the  truth  of  a  son^r? 
Truly  there  is  nothing  in  rime  and  little  enough  in 
reason  that  fits  better  into  the  mood  of  these  sun-fiUeii 
days  than  such  trifles.  If  you  do  not  care  to  wander  thru 
your  Dobsim  and  l-ivker  and  Praed  and  Prior  and  Her- 
rick  and  Holmes  and  Thackeray  and  others  of  that  "io- 
cund  company,"  you  may  take  your  lyro  f 
arum  and  your  American  Familiar  Wrug  and  do  tlie 
same  thing,  and  more,  antholoir  ■  ■"•  '""'  "^ -m  nmit  not 
forget  that  .some  of  the  nKKst  i  ■-  ven»e  ever 

penned  was  written  after  thi«e  coUeclioiw  were  niaile. 
It  has  not  yet  cea.sed  tt>  flow;  indeeil.  to  quote  again 
tn»m  the  little  poem  of  hobnon's  that  **>!»  far  belUr 
all  we  have  said  here : 

It  will  ImmI  till  in«)ii  wv«ry  of  plwkiure 

In   iufa4ur«>' 
It  will  last  till  n>t!u  wvMiv   "I*  t^LU'hter 

And    u' 


TIIIC    GKKAI     WAN 

luouti   i      i(it«a|iiii*   |iii'|iitii<   fur   rvnr 
iiiiiioii     iif      Idaii.     <«i'iiiiaii«     gnln 

lirliiltfn  III  \i||i>llll><  Willi  »»n  iif 
ll>iliii<  lir<<l<-<  loi*.  Allli**'  lllrallllM 
Im<iiiIiiiii|    Nil  ii*lMirg. 

ImomW     t      |l'i\  lU'liiii    li  III 

lll'l       llcri-llai'o      Iif      W'li  Ilia 

illlilik       I''  ^  IttlllilllB 

ii|iiiUi'      \  ., 

\  n<iHtl       i       l<il»"lali      ii  I  III  \       i'\ 
\\iliiu\«.     itilhiill*!    Ih>iiiI>mi<I    'I' 
<>r    (iota.    Kri'lirli    iMnnlinril    'riirkliih 
AiiiiIkIIiiii    |Hirla. 

.Ini;mji(  .')  Itiiviirliiii  lr«Mi|(H  iiii«li>r 
I  rl«i'««  l.i<<i|H>lil  I'liliT  Wnraiiw.  <}or- 
inaiii  i'ii|)tiiii<  II  lilll  III  ilit<  \  ii«|i>ii. 
AiiHiitii  «i>iii|ii  lu.iNNi  fri>«li  ti>Hi|i«  III 
(III'   Itiiliiiti  frutilii'r. 

Anouft     (i      AiivlriiiiiH     miil     liftiiiiitia 
tiiki'      l\iiiii:<ii'iii|.      Ilalliiii      ilii  iicililc 
IxiiiiliiirilN  I'ulii,  lint  fiilN  mill  i*  i-ii|i 
iiiK'il.  lirriiiiitit  full  in  an  iitliirk  mi 
tli<<    M«>iiNi<   IiIkIiIm. 

.iui/Hnl  7  UiiixiiihN  il)*l<<riiiiii<-  III  MiiN- 
liiiii  a  MicKi'  a(  Niivo  iiiiirKiownk. 
(Soriiiiin^  attark  Knviio  aiiil  Onno- 
wi'ta.  Itiilians  ?iliiriii  .Mi>nti>  Mirlu'li'. 

.(Mi/Mxf  .S  (ioriiiiiiiN  ra|iliiri'  furtri'HH 
iif  ScrtM'k.  Many  (mmiiimii  atlarkN 
I'll  \v«'»l«>rii  lialtli-  lilll'  riMiiil<«><l. 
KiiNMia  r«'jtMl«t  Imtiiuiii  oiler  of 
IM'aii". 


The  Fall  of 
Warsaw 


Tlu'  fall  of  Warsaw 
(loniinatod  the  lunvs  of 
the  tirst  wook  of  the  sei-- 
oml  year  of  the  tlreat  War.  Liiiked 
with  it  ami  far  more  important  from 
the  military  point  of  view,  tho  perhaps 
less  spect«cular  to  the  pulilio  mind,  was 
the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army  from 
the  jaws  of  the  German  trap.  These 
doin^rs  involved  the  most  tremendous 
performances  which  the  war  has  yet 
seen.  More  than  three  million  men  were 
enjrajred  on  a  battle  front  extending:  on 
a  serpentine  line  more  than  six  hundred 
miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians 
to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Rijra — say. 
from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Chioatro! 
The  third  city  of  the  Russian  Empire 
was  the  immediate  object  at  stake;  the 
ultimate  object  was  the  fate  of  a  Rus- 
sian army  larsror  than  an  ajrjrrejration 
of  all  the  armies  at  the  higrh  water 
mark  of  our  Civil  War. 

The  capture  of  Mitau  on  .A.u£rust  2 
brought  the  Germans  within  striking 
distance  of  Riga,  the  chief  Baltic  port 
of  Russia,  and  threatened  a  turning  of 
the  right  of  the  new  Russian  line  of 
defense  which  might  compel  the  aban- 
donment of  Kovno.  On  the  Xarew  and 
on  the  Vistula,  just  north  and  south 
of  Warsaw,  the  Teutonic  armies  closed 
in  upon  the  doomed  capital.  At  almost 
every  point  the  Russians  retreated,  but 
in  stubborn  rear  guard  actions  made 
the  Germans  pay  dearly  for  their  ad- 
vance. At  Orz  the  Germans  were  hurled 
back  with  fearful  losses,  and  at  Ivan- 
gorod  they  were  held  for  a  time  in 
check.  But  on  August  3  a  part  of  the 
Ivangorod  forts  were  captured  by  the 
Austrians;  at  Blonie,  on  the  west 
front,   the   Bavarian   troops   drove   the 


KuMilaiia  Imrk  ii|Mifi  ih*  Innvr  tlr'^-"^"^      K..v>.<.    »•..!    n^. 

uf  Wnr««M  .  iiimI   III  i|i«  north  t) 
mmu     •  • 

mllon   f  - 

Tho  «nc|  cam*  on  by   lh«    I 

I  .        •  •      -    ■ 

tnretl  the  city  of  WnrMW.  II*  founil  It     aiana 


.i>oi«      <••>>      -ii..<i>.t 


Hot    whiU 


wiihdruwn,  tuklnir  with  il  «ll  lU  atorM 

mill    Irnvintr    i  ''  ' 

eiitild   l)u  of  \  I 

thi*  Kiiiuiinnii  have  ilmlroypd  th«  Uirva 
liridgex  acroiH  thi    '      •  ;'  >  an  to  im- 

pi'tle   the    fuilliir  !    th«'  I'lvr- 

maiiN.  A  (iernmn  ^rovemntpnt  wnn  «t 
uniT  Met  up  in  Wiir»«nw.  nnd  prcpnm- 
tioiiM  were  miidi-  to  unitr  Runnian 
Poland  with  (ialiciit  •nd  to  rive  the 
whole  autonomy  iiiicler  a  mixt  Polinh, 
(lermiin  and  \u  trinn  ifovernment. 
Thus  (Jermany  hopetl  to  win  the  popu- 
lar favor  of  the  Polen  and  to  draw  them 
nway  from  Ku.HMiu. 

Ivangorod  was  captured  by  the  Aut»- 
trians  on  .August  I'l.  On  the  .Hamo  day 
and  the  day  followinif.  at  the  far  north. 


hulldlnr  of  th« 

'  ••  stMiin.  S' 
.      i>«r*(l   to   r<  Y 

with    a    powerful     i 
Ceorr  '  '  f 

Warn..  •• 

ronfluenre   of   the    Vlatula,    Narrw   and 


Skwn  rivem,  an-! 

....         ,^ 

the  f\rni  named  ii 

k 

railroad    from    I' 

1   to 

Wnntnw.   !•     ■    • 

-  <i  «*taiM 

(lurinir  n   , 

1  'hffr*. 

fore  be  a  cauiie  of 

'aai^ 

ment  and  diiicomntu 

ana. 

On    Auirunt    K    lh»    ' 

ir«<J 

Serork,  a  fimall  f> 

«• 

Hug  River,  and  *.;•-.   ....    . 

tn\  \^      t%       ikli^jr 

near  Warnaw. 

Bixlspest' 


THE   GREAT   RETRE.AT   OF   THE    RUSSLVX   ARMY 

Except    for  a  narrow  salient   culminacin$;   in   Pra^a,   the  suburb  of   Warsaw  on   the 

of    the    Vistula,    the    Russians    ha\-e    fallen    back    almctst    to    the    Kovno-Grodno-Brest-LitTOKk    Eae. 
The  shaded  lerritor>-.  including  Kovno.  is  still  in  their  hands.  The  principal  trunk  railroads  niiuiiB« 

out  of  Warsaw  are  indicated 
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DON    JOAQUIN    MENDEZ 
Minister    from    Guatemala 

»„..   ..     .         While    ^reat    deeds    were 
Activity  in       ■    .  '^  .  i.      •        ^l 

the  West  ^'"^      wroupfht      in      the 

East,  the  war  in  the  West 
by  no  means  failed.  As  if  to  dispel  the 
notion  that  their  strength  had  chiefly 
been  shifted  to  the  Russian  line,  the 
Germans  assumed  the  agg-ressive  in 
Flanders,  France  and  Alsace.  The 
"flame  projector"  devices  which  had 
prevailed  against  the  British  at  Hooge 
were  employed  against  the  French  in 
the  Argonne,  near  Marie-Therese,  on 
August  2,  and  some  trenches  were  thus 
captured,  but  were  in  part  retaken  by 
the  French.  On  the  same  day  a  flotilla 
of  Allied  aeroplanes  flew  over  Stras- 
burg,  the  capital  of  .Msac-e.  forty  miles 
from  the  border,  and  dropt  many 
bombs. 

Still  greater  violence  marked  August 
3.  A  CJerman  assault  was  made  upon 
the  Hritish  lines  at  Ypres,  developing 
into  the  third  hard  battle  for  the  pos- 
session of  that  strategic  point.  The 
British  held  firm,  however,  and  the 
(Jermans  made  no  gains  to  repay  them 
for  their  heavy  losses.  In  Artois,  in  the 
Argonne,  and  in  the  Vosges  of  Alsace, 
there  was  fierce  fighting  ul  many  points 
with  no  material  gain  for  either  Hide. 
S(»  MtrenuoUM  was  this  day  that  on  Au- 
gui»t  4  both  armies  were  glad  to  re- 
main in  comparative  (|uiet,  tho  the  (ier- 
iriuiiM  did  make  two  ultackM  in  the  Ar- 
gonrm,    whirh    were    repulsed.    Hut   that 


DON    IGNACIO    CALDERON  DOMICIO    DA    GAMA 

Minister   from    Bolivia  Ambassador  from   Brazil 
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night  the  Germans  made  a  tremendous 
artillery  attack  upon  the  French  posi- 
tion on  the  crest  of  Lingekopf,  in  the 
Vosges,  and  the  next  day  they  captured 
it  with  a  resolute  infantry  charge.  This 
victory,  synchronous  with  the  capture 
of  Warsaw,  nerved  the  Germans  to  fur- 
ther efforts  on  August  6.  The  Crown 
Prince's  army  made  vigorous  attacks 
at  both  sides  of  Verdun,  while  others 
were  made  in  the  Argonne,  and  on  the 
bights  of  the  Meuse  River,  all  of  which 
were  ultimately  repulsed  by  the  French. 
An  all-night  attack  by  the  Germans  at 
Souchez  was  also  baffled.  The  French 
made  unsuccessful  efforts  to  retake 
Lingekopf.  German  aviators  bombard- 
ed Fraize,  in  the  Meurthe  Valley,  and 
(Jerman  guns  discomfited  four  French 
air  craft,  one  of  which  was  destroyed 
and  one  was  captured. 

Two  more  attacks  were  made  by  the 
Germans  on  August  7,  directed  against 
the  French  at  Schratzmannele,  in  the 
Vosges.  One  was  repulsed  by  a  cross 
fire  of  French  artillery  and  the  other 
by  a  dashing  counter  charge  of  the 
French  infantry  with  set  bayonets.  .\ 
German  attack  in  the  Argonne  pene- 
trated the  first  line  of  French  trenches, 
but  was  then  driven  back  In  Flanders 
the  heavy  German  artillery  compelled 
the  Belgians  to  retire  from  some  of 
their  positioi\s  on  the  Yser,  .south  of 
Oi.xrnude.  Cierman  attacks  were  made 
at  numerous  points  along  this  line  on 
.■\ugust  K,  but   were  all   repulsetl. 

,       .       .  ,  ,      The  brilliant  achieve- 

In  the  Alps  and  .        ir   .i      w   i 

.   ,  .  *^.  ments   of   the    ltuMui\ 

Adriatic  ,   •  .      .i 

mountaineers    in    Iriu 

Carnic  Alps  compelled  the  .\ustrians 
on  August  'J  to  take  Htep.s  for  the 
ubandonmeiit  of  their  first  line  of  de 
feuMe  ulonif  the  iMtuiiu  Valley.  Ad- 
vantage wan  taken  by  the  .Austriantt  of 
a    duii.He    fo^    to   inuku   MM    uttucW    upon 


the  Italian  lines  between  Scarbitz  and 
Monte  Cristallo,  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  losses.  A  similar  fate 
was  suffered  by  another  Austrian  at- 
ta.'k  on  the  Carso  Plateau.  Meantime 
in  the  Tyrol  the  Italians  made  a  fur- 
ther advance  upon  Roveredo,  thirteen 
miles  southwest  of  Trent,  their  ad- 
vanced siege  guns  getting  within  range 
of  the  outer  defenses  of  the  city.  Two 
Austrian  railroad  trains,  one  laden 
with  troops  and  the  other  with  muni- 
tions, for  the  supply  of  Roveredo,  were 
fired  upon  by  an  Italian  mountain  bat- 
tery and  both  were  destroyed,  nearly 
all  the  entrained  soldiers  being  killed. 
Heavy  guns  were  carried  by  the  Ital- 
ians on  August  4  and  5  to  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Gorz.  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  outer  defenses  of  that 
place  was  begun. 

Further  progress  was  made  by  the 
Italians  on  August  6  on  the  Carso 
Plateau;  tho  at  Montfalcone  they  were 
held  in  check  by  heavy  Austrian  artil- 
lery. It  was  reported  that  .\ustrian 
Kuns  had  wantonly  destroyed  the  his- 
toric castle  of  Lissani.  where  Uante 
lived  in  e.xile.  On  August  7  the  Italians 
made  an  irresistible  attack  upon  Monte 
San  Michele.  on  the  Hoberdo  Plateau, 
and  captured  that  vantage  point  over- 
looking (.iorz,  from  which  it  was  said 
that  their  artillery  would  be  able  to 
cover  their  infantry's  advance  upvn 
the  .Austrian  atronghold.  i>i»  Au*ru-.t  *i 
some    progreew   was    \\<  i\ 

ians  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Ih.  .- \ s 

and  un  the  Isonao  Kiver. 

The    I  were    aUo    k>u  'n* 

air.    l>n  ^iht    of     Vu^-u-,'  6 

one  of  their  liiriifible  )'  «r 

I'       \ 

^tartinif  to  return,  huwvv^r,  U  tgt^i  »ul 

of  cv    '      '         "  .         .....       -      -. 
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tured  by  tho  Austrinns.  That  same 
tUKht  ju\otlu>r  (iiri>:iMo  l>ombardod  the 
Austrian  oncampmont  at  l,nki>  Do- 
luMilo,  and  rotiunod  in  safety,  tho 
mude  the  tar>;et  for  Austrian  jjuns.  A 
third  diri)rihle  bombarded  "with  jrreat 
efTect"  the  important  railway  junrtion 
of  t)piina,  northeast  of  Triest.  and  re- 
turned safely  after  an  excitinjr  en- 
counter with  an  Austrian  sea  plane.  An 
ItAliun  submarine  was.  on  August  7. 
reported  to  have  been  sunk  by  an  Aus- 
trian   submarine    in    the    Adriatic    Sea. 

_,,  _  ...  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
Thc  Turkish     i       .     .  •        j- 

P  land     troops    a^ram     dis- 

paign       tiniruished  themselves  on 

August    2    by    storming    a    network    of 

Turkish  trenches  and  winninjr  the  crest 

of  the  ridjre  on  the  C>allipoli  Peninsula. 

The  action  comprized  the  Iwmbardment 

of  the   Turkish   position,   the   explosion 

of  mines    which    had    been   constructed 

beneath  it.  and  tinally  a  bayonet  charjre. 

The   i-esult    was   materially   to   improve 

the  position  of  the  Allies.  A  few  minor 

operations  of  little  effect  filled  out  the 

week's  record  on  the  land. 

A  Fi-ench  squadrvn.  consisting:  of  a 
cruiser,  torpedo  boats  and  hydro-aero- 
planes, on  Auirust  3  and  4  attacked 
Sijrhadjik  and  Scala  Nova,  on  the  Ana- 
tolian coast.  On  the  tirst  day  the  cus- 
tom house  and  some  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Sitrhadjik  were  demolished.  On 
the  second  day  the  fortifications  and 
the  Turkish  quarter  '  of  Scala  Xova 
were  bombarded,  and  the  village  of 
Spelia.  supposed  to  be  a  supply  station 
for  Turkish  and  German  submarines, 
was  destroyed. 

A  British  submarine  destroyed  a 
Turkish  steamer  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, and  Russian  vessels  continued 
their  campaio:n  ajrain^t  Turkish  ship- 
ping; in  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  reported 
on   August   4   that    down   to   that   date 


nearly  nine  hundred  Turki.sh  vessels 
ha»l  been  sunk  or  burned.  Mo.st  of  thcsr 
were  small  .snilint:  craft,  for  coa.Htwi>« 
commerce,  tho  there  were  several  lar^' 
steamer.s  and  a  dozen  lar^  .Hailii>K 
ships.  But  even  the  small  craft  were  of 
value  to  the  Turks  in  carrying  sup- 
plies to  Constantinople  from  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  coa.st  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  their  destruction  meant  increasinjf 
distress  in  the  ca|>ital.  There  were  sev- 
eral enticements  during  the  week  in 
the  Caucasus,  with  indecisive  results, 
and  word  came  on  .\ufcust  3  of  exten- 
sive Turkish  massacres  in   Armenia. 

The  French  Government  on  August 
t)  appointed  General  Serrail  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  expeditionary'  forces 
on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and  in  the 
East  generally,  to  replace  General 
Gouraud,  who  had  been  in  command 
since  May  but  who  had  lost  an  arm  and 
had  both  legs  broken  in  battle. 


The  Wavering 
Balkans 


Uncertaintv  continues 


to  prevail  in  the  Bal- 
kan States.  Bulgaria, 
however,  inclines  more  and  more 
toward  the  (.'n.:  man-Turkish  side. 
The  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Radosla- 
votf,  was  quoted  on  August  2  as 
saying  that  the  country  was  seek- 
ing solely  its  own  advantage  and 
the  realization  of  its  own  rights,  and 
that  all  negotiations  were  proceeding 
satisfactorily.  Nevertheless  the  Turks 
are  reported  to  be  refortifjnng  the 
Tchataldja  lines,  as  if  to  guard  against 
another  attack  from  Bulgaria.  The  in- 
creasing intimacy  between  Germany 
and  Bulgaria  was  further  indicated  on 
August  2  in  the  announcement  that  a 
syndicate  of  German  bankers  was  ar- 
ranging to  tiike  S50.000.000  of  the 
Bulgarian  gold  loan  of  1914  and  to  re- 
deem $24,000,000  of  Bulgarian  treas- 
ury notes. 
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Meantime  on  .August  4  Count  Rev- 
entlow  warned  the  German  govern- 
ment that  Humania'.s  neutrality  had 
become  malevolent,  with  an  unmistak- 
able tendency  to  enter  the  war  as  an 
ally  of  Germany's  foes. 

The  Ministers  of  Russia.  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  in  Serbia  made 
on  .Augu-st  n  another  effort  to  recon- 
struct the  Balkan  League  .*o  as  to  se- 
sure  the  mustering  in  of  Rumania.  Bul- 
garia and  Greece  by  the  side  of  Serbia 
in  aid  of  the  Allies.  The  good  offices  of 
Mr.  Pachich.  the  Serbian  Prime  Minis- 
ter, were  sought  to  that  end.  The  effort 
ser\ed  the  interesting  purpose  «>f  mark- 
ing a  closer  cooperation  than  had  be- 
fore been  observed  between  Italy  and 
the  Allies.  The  Serbian  government 
was  so  impre.-tsed  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Allies  that  it  indicated  a 
willingness  to  make  some  concessions 
to  Bulgaria  in  Macedonia.  Mr.  Goun- 
aris.  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece, 
however,  declared  that  Greece  would 
not  think  of  ceding  any  Macedonian 
territory  to  Bulgaria. 


Operations 
at  Sea 


The  week's  record  of  na- 
val operations  was  un- 
usually fulL  The  British 
Admiralty  on  August  2  reported  that 
its  submarines  had  sunk  two  war  ves- 
sels, a  transport,  and  a  fourth  enemy's 
steamship.   The  transport  was  a   large 
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German  vessel,  in  the  Baltic,  the  loss 
of  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  Ger- 
man Government.  The  others  were 
Turkish  vessels  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
On  the  same  day  three  British  steam- 
ers were  reported  sunk,  one  of  them 
certainly  and  the  others  probably  by 
German  submarines.  A  Russian  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer  was  sunk  by  some 
unknown  means  in  the  Black  Sea.  The 
sinking:  of  another  British  steamer  by 
a  German  submarine  was  reported  on 
August  3,  but  the  locality  of  the  inci- 
dent was  not  disclosed,  the  Admiralty 
having  adopted  the  prudent  system  of 
not  letting  it  be  known  in  what  waters 
German  submarines  were  operating. 
A  Belgian  steamer  was  torpedoed  by  a 
German  submarine  on  August  4;  two 
British  steamers  and  a  trawler  were 
sunk  on  August  5;  and  six  British 
trawlers  and  a  Danish  steamer  were 
destroyed  on  August  6. 

The  German  Government  on  August 
5  apologized  to  that  of  Norway  for  the 
sinking  of  a  Norwegian  steamer  under 
the  supposition  that  it  was  British, 
and  offered  to  pay  a  full  indemnity. 
Two  American  steamers,  the  "Llama" 
and  the  "Wico,"  laden  with  petroleum 
and  bound  for  Stockholm,  were  seized 
by  the  Germans  and  taken  into  Swine- 
munde. 

The  British  Government  has  now 
succeeded  in  stretching  a  steel  net  fence 
across  the  Channel  west  of  Dover  and 
also  across  the  northern  entrance  to 
the  Irish  Sea.  These  effectually  prevent 
the  passage  of  submarines.  The  result 
is  that  (ierman  submarines  in  order  to 
reach  the  British  Channel  or  the  Irish 
Sea  must  make  the  voyage  clear  around 
the  British  Isles,  a  distance  of  "J.^OO 
miles,  or  more  than  half  their  entire 
radius  r)f  action.  Thus  it  is  expected 
the  activities  of  tho.se  ves.sels  in  thost- 
waters  will  be  largely  if  not  entirely 
prevented. 

.  ^,  The      Hnti.-ih      nation     ob- 

Among  the  ...  , 

.,   ^.  HiMved   iMi-  unnivtMsary  of 

Nations         ,i      i  •  »  n. 

the  tteginninK  o'  the  war, 

on  AugUHt    l,  with  a  Mervice  of  prayer 

At     noon     all     bii.sini'.sH     and     industry 

ceaiied    for    an    hour,    while    cuthtMlrulH 

and  churchi-H  Wfii^  throii|fe«l  with  int»T 


ceding  worshipers.  Secular  meetings 
were  also  held  during  the  day  to  con- 
firm the  people  in  patriotic  resolution. 
A  British  Order  in  Council  was  issued 
on  August  3,  prohibiting  after  August 
30  the  shipment  of  coal  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  excepting  to  British 
possessions  and  protectorates.  Ship- 
ments had  already  been  restricted  to 
British  possessions  and  protectorates 
and  Allies.  The  new  order  will  cut  off 
supplies  to  the  Allies,  which  may  be 
a  serious  thing  for  France,  seeing  that 
her  coal  mines  are  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
marked  the  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  on  August  5  with  an 
extraordinary'  demonstration  of  patri- 
otic devotion,  in  which  it  was  made 
clear  that  Frenchmen  of  all  political 
parties  and  social  creeds  were  joined 
in  a  "sacred  union"  for  the  inexorable 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  an  end  which 
should  comport  with  the  interests  and 
honor  of  France.  The  Chamber  voted 
an  appropriation  of  $24,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  wheat  and  flour  for 
the  civil  population. 

The  German  Emperor  celebrated  the 
anniversar>'  of  the  war  with  a  procla- 
mation justifying  his  course  in  begin- 
ning the  war,  and  insisting  upon  the 
winning  of  a  lasting  peace  on  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  German  Em- 
pire. This  was  approved  with  enthusi- 
asm by  practically  the  entire  tierman 
press.  A  little  later  the  empire  was 
filled  with  exultations  and  rejoicings 
over  the  capture  of  Warsaw.  The  Ger- 
man Minister  of  War  on  August  2  re- 
ported that  during  the  prei-eding  week 
120,000  prisoners  had  been  taker\.  The 
total  of  Russian  prisoners  taken  to  ilate 
by  Germany,  he  said,  was  l,7S4,4t!y, 
and  by  Austria-Hungary  l,24i>,733,  a 
granil   total   of  ''2. 

The  fall  of  \\  .  ...  which  had  l>een 
fully  discounted,  did  not  diiicuura|(« 
Russia  but  ratht-r  seemed  to  strentfthen 
th»'  determination  to  prtweciitt*  the  war 
with  renewed  vi^or  to  a  triumphant 
end.  The  lUiina  on  August  3  unani 
inou.Hly  adopted  a  resolution  ileclurin^ 
it  to  be  the  unshaken  purpose  of  the 
empire,     without     distinctions    of     r»ce, 


language,  religion  or  politics,  to  con- 
tinue the  war  until  complete  victory 
was  attained.  It  was  reported  on  Au- 
gust 8  that  Germany,  thru  the  King  of 
Denmark,  had  made  to  Russia  an  offer 
of  peace,  separately  from  the  other  Al- 
lies, on  the  basis  of  the  cession  of  Ga- 
licia  to  Russia  and  of  western  Poland 
to  Germany.  The  proposal  was  said  to 
have  been  rejected  as  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. 


American 
Interests 


The  British  Government  on 
August  2  and  3  made  reply. 
in  a  series  of  three  notes, 
to  the  American  protest  agrainst  the 
Order  in  Council  declaring  a  blockade 
of  neutral  European  ports.  The  gist  of 
the  reply  was  a  denial  of  the  American 
contention.  In  support  of  its  policy  the 
British  Government  cited  as  a  prece- 
dent the  practise  of  the  United  States 
itself  during  the  Civil  War,  and  argued 
that  under  international  law  commerce 
with  an  enemy  could  not  enjoy  exemp- 
tion from  blockade  and  seizure  merel> 
by  the  expedient  of  passing  thru  an  in- 
termediate neutral  port.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  if  the  United  States  could 
not  secure  satisfaction  in  the  British 
courts  it  would  be  free  to  carry  the 
matter  before  a  tribunal  of  arbitration. 
This  reply  was  not  satisfactory  to  the- 
United  States  Government,  which  im 
mediately  began  the  preparation  of  .i 
rejoinder;  with  the  expectation  that  i: 
the  end  the  whole  matter  would  have 
to  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

The  German  reply  to  the  Amen-  -.• 
note  of  June  24  on  the  sinking  o! 
-American  ship  "William  IV   Krye"  by  .i 
German  cruiser  was   received  on   .\ii< 
ust  2.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  (... 
man    C  |   the  act   to   h*vr 

k>een  n  .  „ -i  that  the  queatUM' 

of   indemnity   must   be  settleii    by    th<- 
tiei  ,•    courts.     The    Aniertcatt 

coi  id   been   th«(    the   iinkiii^ 

of   th«  ship  was   tliccm)  aatl   that   th«- 

jUn      '       -  -^^  ;•  ,  f     ^.^„|J 

appareiilly   wiUiiiir  to  h«v«  the 
nrhltra-     '        nd    that    itiBpMttHW    ot    k 
will  pi  )>e  mad*. 

.\    h'rench    i>rue    c>  \  »t    4 

approved    **    le|f«l    tli^    --vituiv    ot    the 
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Arnvricmi  «-»tUMi  mt\\\t  "l>Mi-ia"  oarly  In 
thu  Wtti    'I'lii'  ijnuuttl  *>(  tJi'  "  w«s 

hot  thttt   ihi'  I'ttiif*!  WHO  (III.  Ill  l>ut 

thul    (ha    "l>nfln"    waa    a    liriiiinn    ahlp 


iv»   t«wf>    plarMi 


.    1  ■■•■ 
at     I 


wur  III  otilor  tu  oMcnpo  Italnir  Molaml  M 

MM    riii'ii'  " ,    '    ■ 

trii\    III 

BtAteM  will  MtMiulttMCK  III  thia  (ItMMalon  of 

tl««'  Krwiioh  «iiiirt   without   further  pro 

tfil 

' ''        (0   thr   (ilfortM   of   nllcuptl    (i«r- 
I;  tiiitl  iithorH  to  onuNo  n  iron- 

III  uriiiM  mill  tiiiimuiiitioM 
fMctorioM  in  thiit  country.  Amprlcnn 
Nhtpnirnt.i  iif  wur  nuttoriula  rontlnuo  on 
itn  rvtriisivo  m-nlo.  Thi»  atrnnicr 
"Ailrintii-"  Muiloti  for  Liverpool  on 
Autrunt  4  with  what  wmm  nuIiI  to  Uv  thn 
UrtfrMt  ounro  of  nuch  irooilii  ever 
Khlppvii. 


rh*  War 
Ordem 


hilly  has  liiMMi  huyinir 
AnuMiiuii  Imrsos  for  nov- 
rnil  nioiitliH.  hut  nho 
Houtrht  uninuinition  for  thi>  tlrst  timo 
liint  wiM'k.  whi'M  nn  onlor  for  $r>,000.- 
00(1  worth  of  oiisi'S  usod  in  milking 
nhnipnol  was  jrivtMi  to  a  company  in 
('hii'up>. 

In  th»<  four  months  omlinir  with  Juno 
tho  exports  of  war  niati'iial  and  food 
supplies  from  our  noithtMii  porta  on 
th«>  Paoilio,  mainly  to  Russia,  wcro  ft« 
follows:  Soattlo.  $10,000,000;  Port- 
land, $4,000,000;  Taroma,  $2,:U)0.000. 
Thoy  inoludod  cartridjros.  arms,  barbed 
wire,  hoi-seshoes.  aeroplanes,  automo- 
biles, dynamite  ami  powiier. 

Very   Inrjro  orders   from   Russia   for 


ahrnpiial    nrci 


imnv  » 


nn  onior  In  ti 


qulrra  th«- 

ll<>>     ■ 

In    1  ^ 

for  h»r  n«w  niilr<>a.|   from  l*»trnvr«H 

to    Kola,    n    \»    '  fi>'    f<  .11.     ^   •  i 

Niilfrl,   mill   (Ik  <  li  r    I      '  .        

rnni,  An  Amvrlran  rnirtn*«r  la  makinir 
thi«  milroAil. 

j,j  .  1  ,1  At  the  vnd  of  Inut  wi'fk 
SinkinK  of  the      ..        ,    ,       ,  , 

.,,.     r,      ,..        thn    f«M|«ral    and    Htate 

irrmid     jurin*     rn^ntri-d 
in   (he  ini|Uiry  niMxit    thr  of  thf 

"KuHtlnnil"  in  ChiinKii  »il^ ^d  for  • 

few  lUyH.  The  ror.iricr'«  Jury  hud  m\- 
ready  ''  '  '•  itit  wurk.  Thin  jury  de- 
ilared    •  e  boat   had  been   improp- 

erly ronHtrurt«d  niiil  wan  Improperly 
loade«I    There  wan  ni'  e  that   the 

paH.Henjrers  had  been  .    <>f  any  un- 

UHunI  act  that  contributed  to  the  dlN- 
aster."  It  wa.n  recommended  that  nix 
persons  Ih>  held  on  a  charjre  of  nian- 
slaujrhter.  These  are  William  H.  Hull, 
K'eneral  manajrer  of  the  company  that 
owium!  the  l>oat ;  Harry  Pedersen,  the 
captain;  .lo.seph  N.  Krick.son,  chief  en- 
^'ineer;  Walter  K.  (iri>enbaum,  >r»'neral 
manajrer  of  the  chartering  company; 
Robert  Reiii  and  Charles  ('.  t'ckleff. 
federal  steamboat  inspectors  at  Grand 
Haven,  Michiiraii.  Reid  officially  report- 
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.fiV      ■li  I  I  ifc  ^il     flkJBt      ^l«*«t     '  H# 
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k»pt     full.     Thr     o(T 


^1 
tlM   musl* 


9000 
'-  r». 
f  Om 


imlude    the    many 

rlana  or   " 

There  at. 

peri'iii.1 

|Hirt    la    II. H^ 

H40     bfMiiea 

I.I 

::iienta  from  '*>-  '»"■  t/ri.f.«|  j^, 

riea   are   expected.    '  ,   ■•• 

p<  tit*iiitm\   de- 

pu  '    Jurtea   that 

the  diaaater  waa  due  partly  to  the  fail- 
ure of  r  'o 
the  deph'  ^t 
the  reirulationa  ahould  be  made  mort 
st'  •  and  the  inKjM-<-ti</ri«  more 
s«  .  The  |{<iitrd  of  IfujMTf'.rt 
which  has  been  makinif  an  ini|uiry  iri' 
iler  the  direction  of  ^r  -  •;,r^,-  Ra-<<f,)dd 
recommendK  in  a  .ary  r«-{x<rt 
that  there  shall  be  a  board  of  naval 
architects  to  paM  upon  tV-  "T-'-  '.f 
merchant  veaaela  prior  to  -i, 
and  to  exclude  such  vesaeU  fruin  serv- 
ice until  their  safety  has  been  tcatcd 
to   the  satisfaction   of  the  board. 
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THE  LAST  VETERAN  IN  SERVICE 
Col.  John  L.  Clem,  U.  S.  A.,  who  reached  the 
retiring  ajfe  on  August  18.  He  has  been  for  two 
years  the  only  man  still  in  the  service  who  took 
part  in  the  Civil  War.  Col.  Clem  was  a  drum- 
mer boy  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  was  said  to 
be   the   youngest    enlisted   man    in    the   war 


A  Plan  for 
Mexico 


It  became  known  on  the 
2d  that  our  Government 
had  sought  the  coopera- 
tion of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chili,  Bo- 
livia, Uruguay  and  Guatemala  in  sup- 
port of  a  plan  for  a  restoration  of 
peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  good 
Government  in  Mexico.  The  Ambassa- 
dors and  Ministers  of  these  countries 
were  invited,  on  June  30,  to  attend  a 
conference  at  Washington.  On  the  5th 
the  first  se.ssion  of  the  conference  was 
held.  In  the  course  of  two  hours  the 
condition  of  Mexico  was  described  and 
the  purpose  of  our  Government  set 
forth.  There  had  been  ample  time  for 
communication  with  the  home  Govern- 
ments of  the  conferees,  and  the  move- 
ment had  their  approval.  At  the  second 
session,  on  the  following  day,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  as  to  the  general 
terms  of  an  appeal  which  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  faction  leaders.  Each  Govern- 
ment will  send  an  appeal  of  its  own, 
but  all  will  be  of  the  same  character. 
Another  se.ssion  i.s  to  be  held  in  New 
York. 

WhiU'  the  plan  has  not  been  fully 
developed,  the  .substance  of  it  is  that 
the  faction  leaders  shall  be  asked  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  agree  to  sup- 
port a  provisional  Pre.sident  who  was 
a  member  (»f  .Madero's  Cabinet.  Our 
Government  vvouM  name  Vas(|uex 
Tagie,  fornH'ily  Minister  of  Justice, 
the  only  member  vvbo  did  not  resign. 
The  exportation  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
l.ion  to  those  refusing  to  Mupport  him 
would  be  forbidden.  Tagie  might,  after 
a  time,  retire  In  favor  of  the  heail  of 
his  «  iihiiift,,  and  this  head  might  tie 
I'ldiiiiMJ    iliiil.hb-    The  great  olisluile  in 


Carranza,  who  asserts  that  he  himself 
is  entitled  to  recognition,  and  who  op- 
poses Tagle,  saying  that  the  latter 
would  represent  Villa.  Carranza  has 
sent  to  each  of  the  conferees  a  letter 
setting  forth  his  objections.  They  real- 
ize that  if  he  remains  obstinate  it 
might  be  difficult  to  support  a  Govern- 
ment which  he  and  his  army  rejected. 
It  is  understood  that  Villa  and  Zapata 
accept  the  plan  and  that  Tagle  is  their 
candidate. 

Villa,  retreating,  has  come  north- 
ward to  Chihuahua.  Obregon,  Carran- 
za's  military  leader,  was  at  Monterey 
last  week.  When  he  captured  Aguas- 
calientes  he  got  possession  of  large 
stores  of  Villa's  ammunition.  In  Chi- 
huahua. Villa  confiscated  the  goods  of 
American  merchants  who  refused  to 
take  his  currency  at  30  cents  on  the 
dollar,  the  current  rate  being  only  two 
cents.  He  put  to  death  thirty-three 
Mexican  railroad  men  who  asked  to  be 
paid  in  American  currency,  with  seven 
Mexican,  Spanish  or  Chinese  mer- 
chants who  would  not  take  his  notes 
at  his  own  valuation.  At  Vera  Cruz. 
Carranza's  currency  has  fallen  to  about 
five  cents  on  the  dollar. 

In  Texas,  along  the  border  near 
Brownsville,  Mexican  bandits  have 
been  raiding  American  ranches.  They 
have  killed  several  Americans.  Two  of 
our  cavalrymen  have  lost  their  lives 
while  attacking  them.  More  than 
twenty  of  the  bandits  have  been  shot 
to  death.  Calles,  Carranza's  commander 
on  the  Arizona  border,  persists  in  at- 
tacking Nogales,  and  General  Scott  has 
undertaken  to  procure  a  renewal  of 
the  border  neutrality  agreement. 

_       _,  American      marines      now 

Our  Forces  .      ,        j  u   u  »u 

-J       .       control  and  hold  the  capi- 

^y  '  tal  of  Hayti  and  the  port 
of  Cape  Haytien.  The  number  landed 
is  about  1400  and  they  are  to  be  re- 
inforced by  850  who  are  now  on  their 
way    to    the    island.    A    small    force    of 


French  marines  was  landed  at  the  cap- 
ital, after  the  consent  and  approval  of 
Admiral  Caperton  had  been  obtained. 
In  seeking  his  consent  the  French  Min- 
ister virtually  acknowledged  the  su- 
perior interests  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  capital  our  marines  promptly 
took  possession  of  a  fort  that  domi- 
nates the  town  and  also  of  the  bar- 
racks, the  port  offices  and  a  Haytian 
gunboat.  In  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings one  Haytian  was  killed  by  a 
marine's  gun.  At  Cape  Haytien  the  rev- 
olutionist army  was  warned  to  refrain 
from  entering  the  town.  When  they 
showed  an  inclination  to  disregard  this 
warning  it  was  emphasized  by  a  few 
shots  from  an  American  gunboat. 

It  is  expected  that  possession  of  the 
two  cities  will  be  retained  by  our  forces 
until  a  decision  is  reached  by  our  Gov- 
ernment as  to  its  policy.  Admiral  Ca- 
perton sent  to  Cape  Haytien  a  com- 
mission. A  naval  officer  was  chairman, 
but  all  of  his  associates  were  prominent 
Haytians.  Among  them  was  an  ex- 
President  and  an  archbishop.  The  com- 
mission urged  the  commanders  of  the 
two  factions  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  to  attend  a  conference  at  the  capi- 
tal. Both  refused  to  do  this.  Dr.  Bobo, 
the  revolutionist  leader,  started  for  the 
capital,  saying  he  would  disarm  his 
forces  there.  Blot,  the  Government 
leader,  fled  to  Santo  Domingo.  At  the 
capital  the  Congress  planned  to  eleL't 
a  President  on  the  Sth.  Admiral  Caper- 
ton  thought,  however,  that  such  action 
would  be  inopportune  and  the  election 
has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  The 
president  of  the  Senate  sent  a  com- 
plaint to  W'ashington.  objecting  to  our 
occupation  of  the  capital.  The  Haytian 
Minister  was  assured  by  our  Govern- 
ment that  no  permanent  holding  of  ter- 
ritory nor  any  impairment  of  Haytian 
sovereignty  was  intended.  The  pei>ple 
of  the  bankrupt  countr>'  are  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  There  is  danger  of 
famine   in   several   towns. 
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COLORADO:    A   i''iiiumt«H«  of 
niM'it    iiistliulliii  I"!-    from    f«Hl 
ri     '  <      lot-Ill      liiolllllllonM     U 

II,  fiiriii  iiiniuiK«'iiii'iit  Niir- 

VfJ       I'l       I  III'      M'VlM-Ill      «MUIltl«'l«      of 

r«)loni(lo.  "I'Ih"  mill  I*  •"  liifrciixr 
llic   <>lll<  ii-iii'x    of    fiinii    iiiiiiiiiK'' 
iiii'iil   li>    vtviiitiK  fiirli   fiirni.  oil 
tiiiiiiiiK    iiiloi'iiiiilioii    •-oiiii'rtiiiiK 
IIm  intiiiitKrtiKMit   timl   tlit'ii.   lifter 
rx|M«rt   (■Mii«iii|«>riitioii.  Noiiiliiii;  to 
rm-h  fniiniT  a  \vrilt«>ii  oniuiumi 
rittioii    MiiKisi'^tini;    how    lio    iiuiv 
iiniirovf  Ills  tiK'ilioils  of  t'iMiioiii 
ioKl     piixlm'tion     nml     prolitiiMi- 
iN>lliiiK.    At    lir>t    till-    ii>iiiiiult«T 
riioouiiti'rotl       s<>iiu<       opposition 
fn<iii    fiiniiors    who   »Iiii    not    mi- 
dorstnml    why    thi\v    should    t«>ll 
thoir    priviito    niTnirs.    luit     this 
Ims    Ihhmi     iirnotirally    ovon>«>nn' 
l»v    tho   nvil    holji   that    has   Immmi 
iciviii.    It    is   I'stiinatoil    that    tivo 
joars  will  W  r«Hinir«»«l   for  <i>ni 
pli'tiiiK    tho    siirvoy    of    all    the 
i-oiinl  ii'«^ 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

Tho  olil  stoiio  stops  at  tho  front 
of  tho  National  t'apitol,  on 
whioh  many  Trosiilonts  of  tho 
rnit«>«l  Statos  havo  takon  tho 
oatli  of  otHoo  and  dolivorod  thoir 
Inauiriiral  adilrossos.  aro  boine 
romovod.  to  bo  roplaotnl  by  now 
Itranito  onos.  Mr.  John  U.  Mo- 
l.oan.  tho  publishor.  has  jnir- 
ohasod  tho  old  stonos  and  will 
nso  thorn  in  tho  iMnstriiotion  of 
a  sunkon  jtardon  at  his  boanti- 
fiil  ivuntry  home,  which  is  ono 
of  the  show  plai^^s  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

INDIANA:  Siiporintondout  L. 
.1.  Montiiomory  of  tho  South 
Uond  High  School  favors  a 
(\»urso  in  l>iblo  study  for  his 
pupils,  and  expects  to  put  it 
into  effect  this  fall,  in^nductinit 
tho  work  aci.vrdins  to  a  plan 
laid  down  by  tho  State  l^oard 
of  F.ducation.  This  plan  permits 
jtroups  of  pupils  of  any  denom- 
ination to  bo  instructed  by 
teachers  of  that  denomination 
.'it  a  place  provided  by  them. 
The  (Xiurses  must  be  in  acoord- 
aui^  with  those  approved  by  the 
state  K^ard.  and  before  credit 
will  be  given,  the  students  must 
pass  examination  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  school  board. 

KANSAS:  In  a  recent  letter 
to  the  new  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  this  state  Governor 
Capper  laid  down  the  rule  that 
no  man  who  takes  a  drink  of 
intoxicating  liquor  can  work 
for  the  State  of  Kansas.  In  dis- 
cussing the  matter  later  the 
Governor  said  this  rule  should 
have   been    applied    many    years 
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MISSOURI:     With     thr    op.M 
iiiK    oi    till'    I'aiiamn    Cnnal    tin- 
po^iplo   of    thin    Htato    art"    Im-kih 
iiiiiK   to   MOO  grrnt   xhippitiK   P*"- 
siliilitioH     in      thi'ir     two     hnf 
rivers      tho       Missisnippi       ah'iiit 
tho      «-astorii      lM»r<lor      niid      tin- 
Mi-voiiri.      crossiiiK      the     sImi.- 
contrallx      and     forinini;     iniiilx 
ono  half    of    its    w-ostorii    ImmiihI 
nry.      Now      Orleans      in      pro 
vidinK       docks.       elevators       ainl 
other     moans     of     trnnssliippint; 
from    rivor    craft    to    otvan    vo- 
sols.  and   many  lino.s  of  fr«>i)tlit 
ors     aro     orKanir.infc     aloiiK     tho 
Mississip|ii    and    its    tribiitarios. 
For  tho  lirst  time  in  twont.x  Ii<<' 
years    rivor    freight     is    pa»iiii; 
between   Kansas  City  and  Oma- 
ha.  It  is  not   very   heavy   as  yot. 
but   is  rognrdiHl  as  a   gixxl   start 
toward    revival    of   river    tr.itli.  . 
A    cement    company    at    Ilaiini 
bal.    Missouri,   which   has   main 
tained  a  fleet  of  barges  for  car- 
rying its  own  products  down  the 
Mississippi,   has  annoumvd   reg- 
ular sailings  from  Hannibal  and 
St.    Louis    downriver,    handling 
.•ill   ("lassos  of  freight. 

MONTANA:  The  first  natural 
gas  supply  over  found  in  Mon- 
tana was  recently  locateti  two 
miles  east  of  Havre.  A  well  947 
feet  deep  has  a  dailv  capacitv 
of  l.'>.000.000  cubic  feet,  ac- 
ct^rding  to  the  T'nited  States 
Government  rules  for  c<imput- 
ing  gas  measurement.  The  larg- 
est gas  well  in  the  world,  in 
Pennsylvania.  measures  SO.- 
(XX\(XX1  feet:  the  seivnd  larg- 
est, at  Bow  Island.  Canada, 
measures  19.0(Ht.(W>.  only  four 
million  feet  more  than  the  Mon- 
tana well.  Experts  who  have 
been  working  on  the  ground  for 
a  long  time  say  that  the  north- 
ern part  of  Montana  is  likely 
to  develop  into  one  of  the  rich- 
est gas  and  oil  fields  in  the 
world. 

NEVADA:  In  the  matter  of 
agriculture  Nevada  has  never 
taken  herself  very  seriously. 
Want  of  irrigation  has  maile 
farming  in  many  parts  of  the 
state  a  rather  melancholy  ioke. 
Now.  however,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada, she  is  beginning  to  come 
into    her   own.    C.    P.    Campbell 
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NEW  JERSEY:  Tl,.  Stat.- 
W'alir  .*<ii|i|il\  ( '.•iiiim»-ii>n  pro 
poses  to  develop  the  Wannqiio 
w^atersheds  with  a  view  to  sell 
iiig  ample  supplies*  of  (Httable 
water  to  Jersey  City.  KliM- 
l>eth.  Newark.  Harrisoti.  Nut- 
ley.  Orange.  Kast  Omni:.'.  Pas- 
saic, Paterson.  Glen  Uidge  and 
Miintclair.  It  is  plannoi].  if  the 
cities  accept  the  proposition,  to 
build  a  dam  140<"l  feet  long  and 
forty-eight  feet  high  .it  Mid- 
vale.  According  to  jin-liminary 
surveys,  this  would  create  a 
lake  about  six  miles  long  and 
nearly  a  mile  in  average  width, 
which  would  impound  approxi- 
mately 1 1  .OOO.flOfl.OOO  Gallons 
of  water.  The  state  would  guar- 
antee a  supply  of  at  least  .W- 
(¥10.000  gallons  daily  to  each 
of  the  municipalities  entering 
the  proje<n.  The  cost  of  the  im- 
provement is  estimated  at 
$0.(>"tO.0OO. 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  Inter- 
est in  several  larg--  tractfi  of 
waahoo  timber  in  this  state  has 
been  excite^i  by  inquiries  re- 
cently made  by  a  Ma.<sachusetts 
manufacturer  as  to  the  extent 
and  condition  of  this  wi->od.  No 
operations  have  been  conducted 
on  these  tracts  for  many  years, 
but  now  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  waahoo.  which  is  use<i  in 
the  manufacture  of  wooden 
spindles,  many  almost  forgotten 
stands  of  it  have  been  lix*ated 
in  North  Carolina.  One  large 
tract  along  Big  Ivy  Creek  in 
the  northern  section  of  Bun- 
combe County  is  to  be  cut  at 
once,  and  others  are  expected 
to  follow  soon. 
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local  packing 
•op  a  large  part 
of  this  money  in  that  <  ity  and 
that  it  would  make  Columbia 
the  cattle  i-enter  of  the  state. 
enc».urage  farmers  to  raise 
more  cattli'.  increase  the  popQ* 
lation  of  the  city  bv^  .-oh»»  (Ik 
establishmt-nt   of   s:  ndna- 

tries.     such    as    taiii.-  ivtap 

factories,  etc..  for  using  the  br- 
pnwlu.ts   of   the   packing   bouae. 

TENNESSEE:  Report*  to  tbe 
Dixie       Highway       Ascvtciation. 

whose  '  .-r.^..,  ar^  ^t 
t^hatta:  an  entbas- 
asm  al' I  .  i  •  -..are  leogtb  of 
the  proi"ised  N^ulevard  sncfa  aa 
never  h- •'  -  '  -  '  Amer- 
ican   r-  The 
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yet  nearly  $10,000.- 

i""'  i:  .  ;nty  N^nds  hare  been 
authoriroii  for  the  coo^tmctioa 
of  links  in  this  splendid  hi^i- 
way  of  336S  miles,  stretcbing 
from  the  tip  of  the  Michigan 
peninsula  nearly  to  the  sonth- 
ernmost  p<->int  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Florida.  Two  •->oantie8 
in  Illinois  have  or-  -^  JS.- 

500.000:    four    in  J2.- 

fw^.O<X>:      Tenr ;-r'«: 

$2.4.'y>.<100.  an.i  -:  --^  f  --her 
states  lesser  amounts,  but  all 
sufficient  to  make  the  hi^way 
a  perfect  road  in  every  sectkm. 
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REASONABLE    PREPARATION 

BY    LINDLEY     M.    GARRISON 


SECRETARY      OF      WAR 


HOW  should  the  American  peo- 
ple view  the  problem  of  na- 
tional defense?  Circumstances 
force  this  question  upon  our  atten- 
tion whether  we  will  or  no.  Every 
citizen  worthy  of  his  privileges  must 
give  it  full  and  free  consideration 
and  not  rest  until  it  has  been  settled 
I  to  his  satisfaction.  It  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  selfish  interest  to  each 
citizen,  tho  that  aspect  should  enter 
into  his  consideration.  A  great  nation 
like  the  United  States  of  America 
owes  a  duty  to  its  citizens  in  the 
protection  of  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty, but  it  has  also  undertaken  the 
solemn  obligation  of  handing  down 
unimpaired  those  principles  of  gov- 
ernment which  were  obtained  by  the 
heroism  and  enlightened  intelligence 
of  our  forefathers.  If  it  be  true,  as 
we  like  to  think  it  is,  that  our  type 
of  government,  which  allows  the  full- 
est, freest  opportunity  to  the  indi- 
vidual citizen,  is  the  greatest  advance 
yet  made  along  the  line  of  civiliza- 
tion, then  our  obligation  is  immeas- 
urably increased,  because  of  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  preventing  that 
type  of  government  from  being  over- 
thrown and  its  beneficial  results  lost. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
for  each  one  to  ask  himself  this  ques- 
tion: Has  this  country,  in  the  light 
of  all  that  should  be  considered, 
taken  proper  military  precautions? 
To  those  whose  judgment  is  deter- 
mined by  preconceived  convictions, 
the  answer  is  of  course  a  simple  one 
and  reasoning  is  futile.  If  one  is  con- 
vinced that  man  is  never  justified  in 
the  use  of  force  to  defend  or  protect 
himself  or  otherwise  when  circum- 
stances would  seem  to  require  it, 
then  no  argument  or  reasoning  or 
other  considerations  will  prevail. 
Likewi.se  to  those  who  feel  justified 
in  trusting  to  luck  or  chance,  rea- 
sons and  facts  are  useless.  But  to 
the  great  mas.y  of  men  who  look  upon 
this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
reason,  common  sense  and  duty, 
there  is  a  very  live,  real  question 
which  calls  for  their  best  efforts  to 
solve  properly. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
even  those  who  shrink  From  taking 
military  precautions  constantly  refer 
to  the  defensive  po.ssibilitieH  possest 
by  the  country  in  its  undevelopt-d. 
untrained  pj-rsonnel.  In  other  words, 
they  rcfogtii/f  that  in  Iht-  world  as 
it  exlMts  today  force  may  becontt* 
necessary  to  pr«'s»!rve  the  most  sa- 
cred and  essential  eletni'nts  of  life, 
Itut  they  prefer  not  to  prepare  for 
this  |)OMHihility,  and  aHHurne  or  state 
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that  when  the  emergency  arises  we 
can  develop  the  resources  to  meet  it. 
I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  an  intelli- 
gent way  to  deal  with  this  great 
question  or  that  it  will  appeal  to  a 
reasoning  mind.  So  long  as  force  is 
used  in  the  world,  those  against 
whom  it  may  be  used  must  reckon 
upon  the  possibility,  and  if  they  are 
wise  men  and  intelligent  men  and 
courageous  men,  they  will  prepare 
themselves  therefor.  There  must  be 
a  clear  decision  between  no  prepara- 
tion and  proper  preparation.  Words 
have  such  an  unfortunate  way  of  ac- 
cumulating meanings  foreign  to  their 
essence  that  I  prefer  the  words  no 
prt'caution  and  reasonable  prtvau- 
tion.  To  many  people  the  use  of  the 
word  preparation  conveys  the  iilea 
of  getting  really  to  do  something 
which  one  wishes  to  do,  whereas  the 
word  precaution  more  nearly  d^ 
scrihes  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
who  are  gt-tting  ready  to  warti  otf  or 
(leal  prop»'rly  with  what  may  ctune, 
>n\t  against  thrir  will  and  not  bt* 
cause  of  it.  Intelligent,  clear  think 
ing  minds  conclinli'  that  reasonattle 
|irecaution  should  lie  taken. 


Some,  however,  refuse  to  accept 
this  conclusion,  their  contention  be- 
ing that  if  this  nation  takes  reason- 
able precaution  it  fails  to  avail  itself 
of  the  opportunity  to  set  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  argue 
that  we  should  set  this  example,  and 
justify  themselves  in  leaving  the  na- 
tion helpless,  by  the  great  benefits 
to  mankind  which  they  see  in  this 
course.  An  all-sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  voice  such  sentiments  is 
present  before  our  eyes  today.  This 
nation  has  surely  set  just  the  exam- 
ple desired  for  the  139  years  of  its 
existence.  A  less  militaristic  nation 
has  scarcely,  if  ever,  existed  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  At  all  times 
when  not  actually  engaged  in  war- 
fare, the  military  precautions  taken 
by  this  country  have  been  absolutely 
negligible.  What  is  happening  upon 
the  Continent  of  Europe  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  happy  outcome 
of  our  example  any  more  than  does 
what  has  just  happened  in  the  Far 
East.  If  our  example  is  to  have  no 
more  effect  than  is  exhibited  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  two  oceans, 
then  it  seems  to  be  the  hight  of  fool- 
ishness to  leave  ourselves  helpless 
because  of  the  supposed  benefit  of 
our  example.  Across  the  Atlantic  the 
effect  of  our  example  has  been  negli- 
gible, unless  we  are  to  claim  proudly 
that  those  nations  which  almost  lost 
their  national  existence  because  of 
lack  of  military  precautions  did  so 
because  of  our  example,  and  unless 
we  are  to  claim  proudly  that  acrcvss 
the  Pacific  our  example  was  resp«.m- 
sible  for  the  condition  which  led  the 
President  of  a  great  republic  to  say : 

Our  rights  and  privileges  in  Man- 
churia have  suffered  enormously.  We 
are  shamed  and  humiliated,  but  our 
own  weakness  invited  insult.  Let  all 
the  people  unite  and  work  harmonious- 
ly for  the  supreme  object  of  savintj:  the 
country. 

Kven  upon  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion which  dt^s  not  appeal  to  the 
finer  emotions  an  ' 

concerns  itself  \\ ..-. 

financial  aspei't  of  the  question,  the 
reasons  which  make  for  proj>er  pre- 
caution ar> •    ; — '    ^V   ■  ^'  i\e 

always   m..  ot 

military  preparation,  with  the  re.suU 
that    \N 

WAV    \\\.'     114, ..       .4,.  I.,'...     >,.»      v.. 

of  loas   in   life  and   money.    In  (van 
inent  of  tK»unti«M  unU  p«njiiiMi«  anl 
other    '  "^e   lack 

I'f  proi'- ;    ,  >^«  nM»l 

with    the    inc  *    uf    nv 

providence.    A   tuhw   ul    Ih*   armi*«. 
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trMinml  mtd  reAily  for  milUnry  Mrv- 
ictt,  wotihl  luiVK  iiiNiIti  thi«itii  fiiinrmnuH 
.A|iolnllt»ll'«'»«    lllimn-i'rtiiar.V. 

r*:       I'     who     appl'oili'h     tlir     nllhjIH't 
I.    >  ilily    IIIUhI    tlllMofnrii    limk    tl|M)n 

\hv  (|iioMtton  of  prrparodnrMM  for  tin- 
(iMiial    ilcfriiHi^    from    lh«'    point    of 
vi«'\v  oi  iHvoMnity.  NN'i'  rtvomii*!'  our 
tain   i-onxtittitiotial   ohlitfatmnN   rout- 
iiiir  upon  tho  natl«in  to  pr«'MiM\i'  thr 

r. '  ' 'tin    t»f    uovornnu'iit.    to 

1  iliMM  and  to  rv]w\  In- 
VMMJon.  Part  of  thono  ohIiiratlonN  cnn 
hv  nu't  and  al\va\  ?«  hav«>  Ium'ii  ini't  liy 
iiH  with  a  .small  militar\  lorcr  p«>r- 
man«<ntly  not  apart  for  niirh  duty 
frtim  thr  rost  of  tho  oitixiMJ  hoily. 
And  with  mirh  a  fonM»  wo  may  con- 
trol, as  for  Hi'Vi'ral  yrarn  wi«  have 
done  alontr  «>iu*  of  our  Ixtrdorx,  a  ^«it- 
uation  which  mi^ht  othorwi.m*  on- 
dan^cr  the  tuttional  peart".  For  Hurh 
a  purpose  th«'  Kxivutivo  nuist  hnvo 
at  hi.H  command  a  small  l)Ut  highly 
truinod  and  hi^'hly  disciplined  f«trce 
that  can  lie  relied  upon  to  obey  his 
will  as  uiuM'rinKly  »s  a  piece  of 
mtvhanisni  oheys  the  will  of  the  en- 
jrineer.  It  is  too  little  realized  how 
much  the  avoidance  of  trouble  along 
our  southerji  border  has  been  due  to 
the  perftvt  discipline  and  hi>rlily  pro- 
ficient traininjr  of  the  men  of  the 
rejrulnr  army.  The  possibilities  of 
widespread  conflict,  leiulinjr  perhaps 
to  warfare  between  two  countries. 
were  inherent  in  the  situatit>n  and 
required  calmness,  firmness,  tact  and 
thoro  discipline  to  avoid. 

What.  then,  is  roast^nable  to  do  by 
way  of  preparation  under  the  cir- 
cumstances? It  is  not  dirticult  to  de- 
termine what  must  be  the  strength 
of  the  small  permanent  force  that  is 
needed  to  enable  the  Executive  to 
perform  the  first  two  of  the  constitu- 
tional oblijrations.  because  we  have 
ample  experience  to  guide  us.  But 
it  is  a  more  ditlicult  matter  when  we 
try  to  determine  in  advance  what  ad- 
ditional preparation  a  free  state 
must  make  to  perform  its  supreme 
function  of  repelling:  a  hostile  inva- 
sion of  its  territory.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  case.  too.  we  have  had  ex- 
perience, but  it  has  been  under  such 
widely  divergent  conditions  that 
much  study  is  required  in  order  to 
draw  safe  conclusions  for  meeting 
the  conditions  of  the  future.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  past  has  demonstrat- 
ed to  any  reasoning  mind  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  proper  preparation, 
whatever  may  be  our  individual  con- 
clusions as  to  what  is  reasonable. 
We  have  tried  the  minimum  degree 
of  preparation  and  our  history  is 
full  of  its  unhappy  lessons. 

In  our  first  war  we  enrolled  400.- 
000  untrained  men.  But  while  we 
had    to    endure    the    cost    of    main- 
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iiizrd  by  ('onKr«*Ht  and  the  ritiiti"<  iit 
the  climo  of  that  war. 

In  our  His'on<l  wnr  wc  «»nro||e«| 
more  than  half  a  nulliori  men.  .N'ut 
with.Htandinir  thiH  nvkli^itit  cxtriiva- 
gance  in  nn-n  the  lartfCftt  f«)rre  thjit 
our  enemy  ever  oppiwod  to  us  wa.s 
about  H'l.OOO  utronu.  A  thoroly  re- 
lial>le  ami  trained  force  one-twen- 
tieth of  that  which  we  actually  en- 
rolled should  have  diH'iiled  the  war 
in  it.H  early  nu)nthM  and  prevented 
all  the  loss  that   followed. 

In  our  third  war  the  early  part 
was  successfully  curried  thru  by  a 
force  of  2100  thoroly  trained  rejru- 
ulars.  The  stx'ond  part  was  carried 
thru  by  another  such  force  which  at 
no  time  exceede«l  13.400  men.  while 
the  enemy's  capital  was  captured  and 
the  war  ended  with  a  trained  force  of 
less  than  (>()0()  men.  Nevertheless, 
the  total  number  of  men  enrolled  for 
the  war  was  over  101.000  men. 

In  the  Civil  \\ar  we  enrolled  near- 
ly three  million  men;  and  this  takes 
no  account  of  the  great  number  en- 
rolled on  the  other  side  in  that  un- 
happy struggle.  Making  all  due  al- 
lowance for  reenlistments  the  num- 
ber was  still  enormous  in  comparison 
with  the  number  actually  engaged 
in  the  campaigns  of  any  one  year.  Of 
course  in  such  a  war  it  is  difficult 
to  conclude  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  the  Executive  had  at 
his  disposal  at  the  outset  a  vastly 
smaller  well-trained  force.  But  if  we 
must  draw  any  conclusion  it  is  that 
such  a  force  in  the  beginning,  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  ulti- 
mate total,  might  have  accomplished 
the  same  result  in  far  less  time  with 
correspondingly  less  loss  of  all  kinds. 

In  our  latest  war  we  enrolled  27-5.- 
000  men.  of  whom  the  total  number 
actually  employed  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose during  the  war  did  not  exceed 
60,000  men.  The  remainder  fur- 
nished the  death  and  disease  roll  in 
camps  where  troops  lived  as  a  use- 
less burden  on  the  Government. 

Now.  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
business  man  we  naturally  ask  our- 
selves the  cost  of  all  this  extravagant 
expenditure  irade  necessary  by  the 
absence  of  previous  reasonable  prep- 
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very  nmall.  And,  at  the  mont.  a  com- 
parative' .iHe  in  that  per- 
manent ;  .;.»  .  ....  ;..at  i''  fi.~-..---.ry 
to  enable  it  to  perform  it  r- 
tant  function — that  of  training  a 
citi/en  soldiery.  For.  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  one  great  leiwon 
of  all  our  wars  i«  that  they  must  be 
carried  to  a  mncluHion  by  citizen- 
soldiers  and  the.«e  ri*'"-"-  ....-♦  t,^ 
traiurd.  To  thrust  un"  .« 
into  the  field  is  nothing  ."^hort  of 
death  by  governmental  order. 

Men  who  have  studied  this  subject 
with  care,  think  that  a  well-trained 
body  of  four  to  five  hundred  thou- 
sand citizen-soldiers,  immediately 
available  together  with  our  perma- 
nent force  in  the  regular  and  militia 
establishments,  will  give  us  reason- 
able guarantee  against  hostile  inva- 
sion of  our  territory.  In  reaching 
this  conclusion  due  weight  must  be 
be  given  to  the  cooperation  of  our 
navy  and  our  land  cost  defen.<es.  The 
latter — with  the  reasonable  improve- 
ments necessary  to  keep  up  with  the 
progress  in  invention — will  amply 
protect  all  important  harbors,  all  ex- 
posed centers  of  population  and  in- 
dustry, all  terminals  of  railroads 
giving  access  to  the  interior.  The 
former  will  make  it  very  difiicult  but 
not  impossible  to  land  on  other  parts 
of  the  coast.  But  it  is  fairly  safe  to 
say  that  no  enemy  is  likely  to  at- 
tempt to  land  unless  our  fleet  should 
be  driven  from  the  sea.  Reasonable 
oreparation  practically  consists  in 
being  ready  to  meet  this  latter  con- 
tingency, and  to  meet  it  a  force 
of  this  size  is  believed  to  be  nec- 
essary*. 

Hundreds  of  young  men  are  eager- 
ly coming  to  our  student  camps  of 
militarv  instruction.  They  are  there 
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New  York  City-brtHl  troops  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to  apply  in  the  field  what  they  knew  of  the  science  of  fighting,  which  at  best  can  be  but 
inadi'iiuately  learned  from  the  "Book"  or  on  the  amiory  floor.  They  dug  trenches,  made  long  marches  with  f'.iU  equipment  and  engaged  in  remark- 
ably   interesting   and    realistic   sham-battles.    The   "citizen   soldiery"    studied    modern    fighting    with    the    aid   of    machine    guns,    ti..'ld    telepnones.    pontoon 

liridsjcs   built   by   the   men   themselves,   an   aeropla   e   and   many   other    inventions   of   modern   warfare 
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1  DON'T  wiin(  lu  kill  him." 
"No.  1  umU'r.Htiiiul.  Karl.  Vou 
roally  love  him." 

"^■»'.s.  1  lovi»  him  very  miu-h.  More 
thnn  anythiuK  oxrcpt  the  mothrr. 
But  he  is  .so  small  ami  hot  and  he 
comes  so  close." 

The  >f ray-haired  woman  niuUled. 
"1  understand.  Vou  try  to  get  as  far 
away  in  the  bed  as  you  can.  but  he 
follows." 

The  big  l)oy  nodded.  Mis  l)lue  eyes 
lost  their  fear  for  the  first  time  since 
he  had  tapped  timidly  on  the  dot)r  of 
the  heail  \vc>rker's  private  ofViee.  "It 
frightens  me.  Maybe  some  night 

"Come.  Karl.  Let's  talk  it  over. 
There  must  be  a  way.  There  is  ahcays 
a  way." 

The  woman  led  the  way  along  the 
cool,  dim  hall  to  the  big  library  at 
the  end.  Here  it  was  very  still.  The 
noise  of  the  crowded  street  outside, 
the  rumble  of  heavy  wagons,  the 
shriek  of  hundreds  of  children  came 
softly  mutlled.  The  woman  dropt  into 
a  deep  chair  and  let  her  hands  lie 
restfully  in  her  lap.  The  boy  sat  on 
the  edge  of  a  chair  twisting  his  cap 
in  his  heavy,  broken  hands. 

"Come,  tell  me  all  about  it." 

While  he  talked  the  woman  looked 
from  broad,  patient  face  to  the  brok- 
en hands,  and  out  thru  the  closely- 
drawn  curtains  to  the  street.  As  he 
talked  she  heard  them,  all  the  mil- 
lions of  people  everywhere,  pushing, 
beating,  tearing  a  way  thru  life. 

"Four  years  ago  we  come  from 
Bohemia.  There  are  ten  of  us.  eight 
children  and  the  old  folks.  We  have 
four  rooms,  little  rooms  and  one 
without  any  window.  In  winter  it  is 
not  so  bad.  Then  with  three  in  a  bed 
we  keep  warm.  It  takes  no  coal  at 
night.  But  in  summer — God!  All  day 
I  work  making  caps.  I  sit  in  front  of 
a  machine.  I  press  with  my  heels. 
The  power  comes  on.  At  twelve 
o'clock  I  press  with  my  toes.  The 
power  stops.  All  day  I  watch  the 
point    of    the    needle.    Sometimes    I 
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think  It  IS  III  III 
aixl  bright.  All 
and  the  nmch 
vol.  H«y  in  I 
talk  like  anin>.>>- 
gry.  All  day  it  i.n  like  that,  shake  and 
roar.  roar.  I  must  not  move.  If  I 
move  perhap•^  the  needle  goes  thru 
my  linger,  i^oinetimes  the  girls  move. 
Then — zip — the  nurse  comes  and 
cuts  out  the  needle.  Sometimes  I  try 
to  think  of  the  old  country,  where 
we  lived  on  a  little  farm.  Hut  I  can- 
not see  the  farm,  I  can  see  only  peo- 
ple, thousands  of  people  all  making 
caps.  Now  I  do  not  try  to  think  of 
the  old  country.  I  think  of  nothing, 
only  watch  the  needle  and  make  caps. 
I  am  very  t|uiik.  The  work  is  steady 
.  .  .  sometime  all  the  caps  in  the 
world  are  made.  Yes?  Then  they  give 
me  something  else  to  stitch!  At 
twelve  o'cUx-k  1  go  out  in  the  street 
and  walk  very  far.  But  there  are  al- 
ways people.  Nowhere  in  New  York 
can  I  find  a  place  without  people. 
Thousands,  thousands  of  people  and 
children,  so  many  children.  Some  day 
they  will  be  big  and  will  have  chil- 
dren and  those  children  will  have 
children  and  then — the  world  will 
never  stop!" 

The  boy  half  rose  from  his  chair 
in  terror.  Then  he  dropt  back. 

"Sometimes  I  walk  by  the  East 
River.  But  it  is  the  same.  There  are 
the  boats  and  all  the  boats  have 
people.  And  I  can  see  them  running 
about  and  the  whistles  scream.  Even 
on  the  river  there  is  no  peace.  Some- 
times I  think  the  boats  are  trying  to 
get  away  from  each  other.  But  they 
can't.  Yesterday  I  saw  a  little  boat 
running  after  a  big  boat.  The  big 
boat  was  trying  to  get  away,  but  the 
little  boat  was  always  there,  waiting 
for  a  little  room  to  get  in. 

"It  is  like  that  at  night,  when  the 
little  brother  follows  me  across  the 
bed.  One  night  I  got  out  and  tried 
to  sleep  on  the  floor.  But  the  room  is 
very   small   and   Nils   sleeps   on   the 
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The  boy  stopped.  He  seemed  to  be 
listening    in    the    stillneas    of    the 

library  to  the    *- f  noisen  of  the 

crowded  room.s  .         .fit. 

The  woman  turned  away  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  "How  long 
is  it,  Karl,  since  you  have  heard — 
these  animals  in  a  cage — since — you 
have  felt — that  funny  feeling  in  your 
hands — when — they  touch — your  lit- 
tle brother?" 

"Three — months." 

"And  it  get.s  worse,  Karl?" 

The  boy  nodded.  "It  gets  worse." 

"There  is  no  other  way?  No  place 
else?  He  mu!<t  sleep  with  you?" 

"Always  he  sleep  with  me.  He  is 
afraid  in  another  place.  He  loves  me 
more  than  the  father.  And  I  love  him. 
He  is  so  small,  and  he  has  such  nice 
blue  eyes.  You  have  .^een  Little  Joe?" 

The  woman  nodded,  putting  her 
hand  to  her  throat. 

The  boy's  face  brightened.  "He  is 
very  pretty,  yes?  I  tell  mother  he  is 
prettier  than  tne  girls,  but  she 
laughs.  She  says  Anna  is  prettier, 
but  it  is  not  so.  He  is  so  funny  too. 
He  says  many  things  to  make  me 
laugh.  Only  at  night  ...  he  creeps 
so  close  and  he  is  so  small  and  hot. 
Sometimes  I  want  to  get  up  in  the 
night  and  carry  him  away,  some- 
where, just  for  a  week,  where  it  is 
cold  and  there  are  no  people.  .  .  ." 

"You  can't  do  it.  Karl?" 

"Last  week  the  father  lost  three 
fingers  in  the  machine.  It  was  his 
fault,  the  boss  says.  He  gets  no  mon- 
ey. He  cannot  work  for  a  month. 
Now  there  is  only  me  and  Nils  and 
maybe  Mary,  she  is  fourteen.  At 
night  I  think,  all  night,  when  Little 
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Joe  follows  me  in  the  bed."  The 
woman  stood  up  as  if  she  could 
breathe  better  so.  "Karl,  do  you  want 
to  come  and  sleep  every  night  here 
on  the  settlement  roof?  I  will  have  a 
bed  sent  up.  You  can  come  and  go  as 
you  like." 

The  boy  stared.  Very  slowly  the 
idea  penetrated.  "Here?  On  this 
roof?  Outside?" 

Then  he,  too,  stood  up  as  if  the 
better  to  breathe.  "Here.  Out — un- 
der— the  night?"  Slowly  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  The  woman  held  out 


both  her  hands  blindly.  The  boy's 
came  clumsily  and  rested  in  them. 

"After  a  little  while,  perhaps  you 
will  like  to  bring  Joe.  He  can  have  a 
little  bed  beside  you." 

The  tears  rolled  silently  down  the 
big  boy's  cheeks.  "He — will  like — 
that !  He — loves — the  stars — that 
Little  Joe!  We  can  see — one — from 
the  bed!  He  says — always — 'Big 
Karl,  there  is  the  star.'  " 

The  boy  brushed  his  sleeve  across 
his  eyes  and  smiled.  "With  so  many 
stars  he  will  be  crazy." 


The  woman  followed  the  boy  back 
along  the  cool,  dim  hall.  As  the  street 
door  opened  the  sound  rushed  in. 
The  boy  stood  with  his  head  bent, 
listening. 

"You  hear?  It  is  terrible.  No?" 

The  woman  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  "You  can  come  tonight,  Karl. 
It  will  be  ready." 

The  boy  turned  slowly  and  looked 
at  her.  "I  think — you  also  hear  it 
sometimes,  that — madness!  It  is  ter- 
rible— when  we  hear  it  once. — No?" 

New  York  City 


CAPTURING  THE  WORLD^S  MOTOR  MARKETS 

BY  BRONSON  BATCHELOR 


A  WORLD  market  for  Ameri- 
can automobiles! 
Within  the  grasp  of  motor- 
car manufacturers  today  are  oppor- 
tunities such  as  have  seldom  come  to 
American  business  men.  The  fortune 
which  has  attended  the  motor  indus- 
try since  its  beginnings  si^iiles  again 
at  the  moment  it  is  most  needed. 
Just  as  domestic  markets  have  be- 
gun to  reach  a  saturation  point  with 
one  out  of  every  sixty-five  persons  in 
the  United  States  possessing  an  au- 
tomobile and  with  the  supply  for  the 
first  time  tending  to  equal  the  de- 
mand, new  fields  for  expansion  are 
made  available.  Just  as  the  need  of 
additional  outlets  for  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  nearly  half  a  million  cars 
is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  the 
virgin  trade  territories  of  the  world 
are  thrown  open  to  receive  them. 

Nor  have  bitter  struggles  against 
foreign  competition  attended  the 
opening  of  these  new  motor  markets. 
They  are  not  the  results  of  commer- 
cial conquests  such  as  the  type- 
writer, the  adding  machine  and  the 


reaper  have  made  abroad.  They  have 
been  obtained  not  thru  the  efforts  of 
American  manufacturers  but  by  the 
desertion  of  their  former  owners. 
For  years  foreign  automobile  makers 
have  had  them  carefully  fenced  in  as 
their  own  special  preserves,  which 
they  were  to  develop  exclusively.  Now 
the  war  has  called  these  comp)anies 
to  beat  their  ploughshares  into 
swords,  and  the  fences  have  been 
swept  away.  American  competition 
will  make  it  very  difficult  to  rebuild 
them. 

Certainly,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  American  motor-car  manufac- 
turer, apart  from  sentiment,  those 
prospects  ought  to  be  encouraging. 
At  one  stroke  the  whole  motor  equip- 
ment of  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent that  of  England,  has  been  prac- 
tically wiped  out.  So  far  as  peaceful 
industry  is  concerned,  it  has  ceased 
to  exist.  Every  available  pleasure  car 
and  truck  has  been  "requisitioned," 
with  a  promise  that  the  government 
will   "return"   it  at  the  end  of  hos- 


tilities. But  the  destination  that 
awaits  most  of  the  cars  thus  taken 
is  not  their  owners'  garages  but  the 
scrap-heap. 

To  the  same  scrap-heap,  also,  will 
go  many  of  the  shops,  and  their 
skilled  workmen,  neither  of  which 
can  be  replaced  in  a  day  or  a  night. 
The  twenty  factories  of  Belgium 
have  been  largely  destroyed,  and  ev- 
en.- worker  of  military  age  driven 
into  refuge  or  carried  off.  The  whole 
machinery  of  production  has  been 
reversed ;  cars  are  manufactured  not 
for  commerce  but  to  feed  the  armies 
and  care  for  the  wounded. 

Even  to  the  task  of  compensating 
for  the  attrition  of  war,  foreign  mak- 
ers have  proven  unequal.  The  huge 
orders  for  motor  trucks  which  have 
been  placed  in  America  show  the 
strain  put  upon  their  depleted 
finances,  labor  ranks  and  stores  of 
material.  When  the  war  is  over  will 
they  be  any  more  able  to  restore  the 
equipment  needed  for  industry  and 
commerce? 

In  supplying  the  belligerent  gov- 
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ernnionts  alone  American  automobile 
exports  are  already  rivaling:  the  rec- 
ords of  peaceful  times,  l^jist  yejir  we 
sold  abrojid  cars  and  parts  to  the 
value  of  $34,000,000.  The  shipments 
of  October,  1913,  were  1716  automo- 
biles, valued  at  $1.(U'.3.71(».  Last  Oc- 
tober, in  the  third  month  of  the  war, 
we  exported  only  1404  cars,  but  their 
value  was  nejirly  a  million  dollars 
greater,  amount  in>r  to  $2.2Sr).iH>4. 
During  November  and  December  the 
totals  rose  still  higher.  In  each  month 
since  the  exports  have  grown  $1,000.- 
000  at  a  time. 

Most  of  the  present  exports,  of 
course,  are  military  trucks,  going  to 
serve  the  European  battlelines.  Be- 
fore the  war  practically  the  only 
thing  we  sold  abroad  wa^  the  me- 
dium-priced pleasure  car;  now  it  is 
the  motor  truck.  Companies  that  be- 
fore had  few  foreign  customers  are 
now  finding  ready  sales.  And  the  or- 
ders are  coming  from  countries 
where  before  it  has  been  hardest  for 
the  American  maker  to  compete. 
France,  which  before  the  war  led  the 
world  with  automobile  exports  of 
nearly  $50,000,000.  is  now  buying 
American  cars.  Great  Britain,  despite 
her  sixty  factories,  has  not  been 
able  to  get  trucks  rapidly  enough. 
During  the  month  of  May  4.036  cars 
alone  with  a  value  of  $5,895,000  were 


exported  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
France,  Russia  and  Italy  al.so  are 
buying  Amerii-an  trucks  in  enormous 
(juantities.  Indeed,  so  vast  has  this 
export  of  motor  vehicles  become 
that,  were  May  with  its  total  of  $10,- 
r)5.'i,395  to  be  taken  as  an  average, 
the  volume  for  the  year  would  con- 
siderably exceed  $100,000,000  — 
more  than  a  300  per  cent  increase 
over  1914! 

The  life  oi  the  war  automobile  is 
necessarily  short.  Manned  with  in- 
experienced crews  and  forced  to 
travel  under  conditions  no  longer 
pertaining  to  civilization,  these  cars 
are  subject  to  strains  that  the  best 
of  mechanisms  cannot  long  endure. 
In  the  field  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
them  in  proper  condition,  and  when 
they  are  disabled  the  only  alternative 
is  to  drive  into  the  ditch  and  aban- 
don them.  In  their  retreat  from  the 
Marne  the  ticrmans  left  behind  solid 
miles  of  trucks,  burned  and  aban- 
doned, along  the  roads. 

To  a  similar  ruin  the  whole  motor 
equipment  o\  Europe  will  eventually 
be  consigned.  Paris  and  London  mo- 
tor busses,  tho  they  have  figured  in 
the  dispatches,  are  not  alone  at  the 
front.  Wit::  them  have  gone  the 
93.000  cars  of  Germany,  the  100.000 
of  France  and  a  large  part  of  the 
240.000  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  in- 


conceivable to  think  that  after  the 
war  these  will  not  be  replaced.  Hav- 
ing proven  their  superior  utility  in 
the  field,  they  will  be  the  more  need- 
ed for  reconstruction. 

With  the  motor  cars  have  gone, 
also,  mast  of  the  an-^  '  f  the  Con- 
tinent. Horses  and  -  have  di.'*- 
appeared.  Yet  there  are  farms  to  be 
ploughed,  grain  and  produce  to  be 
transported,  manufacture<l  products 
of  all  kinds  to  be  distributed.  In  Ger- 
many and  France  women  and  chil- 
dren have  gone  into  the  fields.  Irvin 
Cobb  tells  of  going  thru  Belgium 
without  seeing  a  single  horse,  except 
those  old  and  worn-out,  not  in  Ger- 
man hands.  And  the  life  of  the  war- 
horse  is  much  shorter  than  that  of 
the  military  car.  For  even-  man 
killed,  three  horses  on  an  average 
have  been  lost. 

Nor  need  there  be  any  fear  as  to 
how  Europe  is  to  pay  the  bills  after 
the  war.  There  have  been  many 
gloomy  predictions  of  bankrupt  and 
stricken  lands  to  follow  in  its  wake. 
The  interdependencies  of  trade,  in- 
ternational finance,  the  staggering 
costs — all  were  to  prevent  it,  and  yet 
they  failed. 

After  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
Bismarck  levied  an  indemnity  on  the 
French  of  thirty  milliards  of  francs, 
in  the  belief  that  the  resultant  eco- 
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nomic  prostration  would  keep  France 
forever  from  again  becoming  Ger- 
many's rival.  But  France  is  still  a 
powerful  nation,  and  its  citizens  are 
still  the  richest,  per  capita,  in  the 
world  today.  After  the  present  war 
— especially  if  necessity  compels  it — 
they  can  confidently  be  expected  to 
go  on  buying  automobiles. 

Even  before  the  close  of  ancient 
history,  July  31,  1914,  American 
companies  had  already  made  record 
progress  in  motor  exports.  Absorbed 
in  the  exploitation  of  home  markets, 
they  were  late  in  entering  the  for- 
eign field  compared  with  European 
makers.  In  1909  the  exports  were 
only  4686  cars,  with  a  value  of  $6,- 
889,031.  By  1911  they  had  quadru- 
pled with  15,807  machines,  worth 
$15,924,361.  Last  year  26,889  cars, 
valued  at  $27,029,451,  excluding 
parts,  were  sent  abroad.  Only  France, 
with  $40,924,705,  exceeded  us. 

For  both  France  and  the  United 
States  Great  Britain  was  the  chief 
customer.  France  sent  across  the 
Channel  automobiles  to  the  value  of 
$10,621,543,  while  from  the  United 
States  cars  were  shipped  worth 
$5,111,008.  To  Germany  France  sold 
in  cars  $3,115,309  as  against  our 
$799,552.  Brazil  and  Argentina  both 
bought  from  French  makers  more 
than  $5,000,000,  whereas  our  total  in 
the  whole  of  South  America  was 
$2,619,212.  Buenos  Aires  alone  has 
imported  no  less  than  12,000  cars,  of 
which  eighty  per  cent  are  of  French 
manufacture.  In  other  neutral  coun- 
tries France  sold  more  than  $12,000,- 
000 ;  the  United  States  $5,000,000. 

In  many  of  the  neutral  countries 
the  United  States  was  already  in  the 
lead.  Out  of  the  131  cars  imported 
into  Spain  by  sea  in  1912,  128  came 
from  the  United  States.  Italy  is  be- 
coming  an    increasingly   heavy   pur- 


chaser. Both  are  capable  of  enormous 
exploitation.  Madrid,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  600,000,  has  only  2000  auto- 
mobiles, about  one-third  of  the  entire 
number  in  Spain.  Sicily,  with  more 
than  3,700,000,  has  only  600  ma- 
chines, of  which  one-third  are  Amer- 
ican made. 

All  thru  the  East  there  has  been 
the  same  increasing  interest  in  the 
motor,  and  especially  in  the  Ameri- 
can car.  Even  far  away  Java  last 
year  imported  1260  automobiles,  of 
which  250  came  from  America.  Sales 
in  India  increased  thirty-seven  per 
cent  in  1913,  and  of  that  our  share 
was  $195,925.  Bombay  has  over  3000 
machines;  Manila  1200;  even  the 
desert  Arabian  city  of  Aden  boasts 
twelve  cars,  of  which  four  are  Amer- , 
ican,  four  British,  two  French  and 
two  Belgian.  Tokyo  and  Hongkong 
both  operate  American  taxicabs. 

This  progress  has  been  made  in 
spite  of  many  mistakes  and  very 
great  disadvantages.  One  American 
company,  for  instance,  began  its  sales 
campaign  in  France  with  a  circular- 
ization  of  English  catalogs,  its  meas- 
urements all  set  out  in  feet  and 
pounds,  and  the  price  carefully  indi- 
cated in  dollars! 

But  it  did  not  take  the  shrewder 
makers  long  to  see  that  the  easier 
way  was  to  cater  to  the  customs  of 
foreign  buyers.  Depots  were  estab- 
lished in  different  countries,  so  that 
orders  for  cars  and  parts  could  be 
filled  promptly.  Managers  and  com- 
petent mechanics  were  installed  to 
render  service  as  well  as  value,  and 
the  local  styles  or  preferences  care- 
fully followed. 

Standardization,  especially,  has 
been  a  big  asset  in  foreign  markets. 
The  average  Continental  looks  upon 
the  motor  car  as  a  more  permanent 
investment   than   the  American.   He 


does  not  expect  to  exchange  models 
every  one  or  two  years;  he  intends 
to  keep  his  machine  as  long  as  it  will 
run  properly.  For  that  reason  the 
solidly  built  European  car  has  been 
preferred.  Here  also  the  American 
maker  now  excels.  To  durability  he 
has  added  lightness  of  construction. 
Thanks  to  his  large-scale  production 
and  improved  methods,  the  American 
manufacturer  can  duplicate  part  by 
part  for  $2000  a  French  car  costing 
$3000. 

It  is  such  advantages  that  afford  a 
firm  basis  for  the  future  of  our  for- 
eign trade.  Against  the  American 
scale  of  production  and  machinery  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  foreigner 
to  compete  in  terms  of  price  and 
quality.  The  weekly  output  of  any 
one  of  several  American  manufac- 
turers equals  the  entire  production 
of  the  largest  of  the  foreign  makers, 
while  the  annual  product  of  one 
American  factory  alone  exceeds  their 
combined  totals.  Against  our  four 
hundred  and  fifty  companies  engaged 
in  the  motor-car  business,  England 
can  oppose  sixty,  with  a  production 
of  27,000 ;  France  can  oppose  between 
thirty  and  forty  factories  that  turn 
out  every  year  approximately  20,000 
cars ;  Germany  a  little  more  than  half 
that  of  France;  Italy,  fifteen  work- 
shops making  8000;  Belgium,  twenty 
factories  (.now  mostly  destroyed") 
producing  3650  cars;  while  Russia 
has  two  small  shops,  and  Spain 
one. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Ameri- 
can motor-car  manufacturer  is  a 
habitual  optimist?  He  sees  before 
him  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
tasks  in  all  the  history'  of  man's 
struggle  to  subdue  the  earth.  To  mo- 
torize a  world!  And  his  is  the  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Beyond  the  shore-guard  pines  the  beach  of  sand 
Stretched  off  as  warm  and  yielding  as  your  hand 
That  northern  summers  past  had  laid  in  mine; 
And  yet  the  place  had  set  no  moving  sign 
Within  my  heart.  So  I  had  said  no  spell 
Attached  to  this  of  import  to  compel 
My  song;  tho  we  had  lived  a  thousand  days 
And  grown  to  comradeship  and  mutual  ways 
Within  its  keeping.  Thus  when  love  was  young 
And  you  were  by  my  side  no  song  was  sung. 
The  silent  shade  and  your  sweet  gladne.sH — 
TheKe  were  enough.  Somehow  the  poet  madneHS 
Comes  not  of  soft  content  and  troths  unttroken, 
And  of  such  perlrct  peace  no  words  ar»'  spoken. 

'i'oday  I  am  alone,  for  my  otfen.ne 

Alone  and  peniti-iit  and  wondering  whence 

'I'll is  ^oldt'M  liglit  itiid  |.ri>l<l  gieen  of  the  luku, 


The  waves'  dull  symphony,  the  dunes  awake 

With  laughing  spirits  of  the  happy  dead 

VV^hose  cast  otf  pains  our  birth  inheritetl. 

The  dancing  trees  lean  down  with  precious  gifts 

Of  perfume;  every  tiny  plant  uplifts 

Its  tendrils  to  my  touch  and  points  to  skies 

Of  essent  opal  where  the  free  gull  tlies 

To  meet  his  mate  beyond  some  blessetl  isle. 

Would  1,  as  he,  to  mine  might  fly  the  while. 

Or  she  to  me^     yea,  thou  to  n\e^     aiu! 

Where  days  that  are  departed  are  tw...  ...ar 

And  every  twig  and  leaf  l>ears  mernoriwi 
Like  faint,  far  ktells  across  the  niulitight  s«i«s. 

Alone  I  wait  I  know  not  what  strange  worU; 

Al«»ne  I  pray   1  kiu»w  nut  w!  m? 

lUit  where  we  met  anil  \  i»ur  su ^"'^nI 

llus  been  (ioit's  temple  tind  shaW  t>«  ni  <?. 


Til  !•:    C.\  I' Tl    i;  Kj)     CITA  hi:i.    Ul'     I'Mi.AN  i) 


firt>M-H  Hnttk^rii 


THK  CHURCH  OK  ST.  ANNE.  ON   THK   PALACE  Sgl'ARE   OK   WARSAW 
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A  PUBLIC   MARKET   IN  THE   SHADOW  OF   ONE   OF  THE   VISTULA   BRIDGES 


CONDUCTED        BY       FRANK        CHAPIN        BRAY 


HE  newly  elected 
president  of 
Chautauqua  In- 
stitution, Mr.  Ar- 
thur Eugene  Bes- 
tor,  has  been  offi- 
cially identified 
with  the  work  of 
a  d  m  i  n  i  stration 
for  the  last  ten 
years.  He  has  been  Director  since 
1907,  and  his  promotion  fitly  recog- 
nizes experience  and  active  service  to 
the  Institution.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Bap- 
tist clergyman,  was  born  at  Dixon,  Il- 
linois, and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1901.  For  the 
next  two  years  Mr.  Bestor  was  profes- 
sor of  history  and  political  science  at 
Franklin  College,  Indiana.  Then  he  be- 
came a  Fellow  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  thereafter  lecturer  on 
political  science  in  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion of  the  university.  Aside  from  his 
Chautauqua  duties  he  has  continued  to 
be  in  demand  thruout  the  country  for 
extension,  lyceum  and  circuit  Chautau- 
qua lectures,  and  has  been  president 
of  the  International  Chautauqua  Al- 
liance. 

Presidential  duties  involve  responsi- 
bility for  educational  and  administra- 
tive policies  of  all  branches  of  the  In- 
stitution, summer  assembly,  summer 
schools,  home  reading  courses,  and  a 
physical  plant  at  Chautauqua,  New 
York,  appraised  at  $1,200,000.  For  the 
maintenance  of  leadership  in  methods 
of  popular  education  Mr.  Bestor  has 
Chautauqua  experience,  appreciation, 
sympathy  and  vision. 

President  George  E.  Vincent,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  president  of 
Chautauqua  Institution  since  1907, 
now  becomes  chancellor  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  his  father.  Bishop  John  H. 
Vincent,  one  of  the  founders,  becomes 
chancellor  emeritus. 


"The  idea  of  all  going  to  school  to- 
gether is  a  miracle  to  the  foreign-born 
children  and  to  their  immigrant  par- 
ents. They  don't  know  what  it  is;  they 
sum  it  all  up  in  the  expression:  'it  is 
worth  more  than  bread  to  us.'  The 
ama/ing  power  of  democracy  to  make 
citizens  of  all  classes  of  men  is  a  real 
thing  to  us  who  come  from  far  away; 
and  we  come  to  find  it  in  the  life  of  the 
American  people  chiefly  in  the  Ameri- 
can schools.  After  all  we  do  have  a 
■tate  church.  It  is  the  public  school. 
The  thiriKH  foreigners  notice  about 
AmiTJcan  schools  are  the  mystical 
things  which  rneuii  America  to  us.  The 
private  BchoolB  miat<  them  entirely. 
That  peculiar  Homething  which  given 
the  chilli  the  disliintively  Aiiiericaii 
Btnmp  IM  not  in  the  private  «<"hool.  It 
In    h    viMion,    a    nfitiun    of    drmocracy 

•':!  I 


which  the  child  can  get  only  in  the  pub- 
lic school.  There  they  meet  all  sorts  of 
children  from  every  nation  in  the 
world.  Their  sympathies  are  widened ; 
they  learn  the  language  of  the  suffer- 
ing human  heart.  That  is  what  a  child 
should  learn  first — what  life  means  to 
others.  We  expect  to  see  the  entire 
American  nation  standing  as  a  body- 
guard around  the  vision  of  democracy. 
It  is  the  teachei's  who  are  the  guardians 
of  that  ideal." — Mary  Antin,  author  of 
"The  Promised  Land,"  speaking  at 
Chautauqua. 


"On  January  1,  1916,  Colorado  will 
be  dry.  The  mother  who  sees  her  family 
and  home  disintegrating,  who  because 
of  the  saloon  or  wine  room,  helplessly 
watches  her  boy  or  girl,  in  whom  are 
wrapt  all  her  hopes  and  ideals,  on  the 
road  straight  to  the  penitentiary  or  the 
house  of  ill  fame,  does  not  forget  on 
election  day.  All  mothers  know  the 
danger.  The  state  in  safeguarding  and 
preserving  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  young  is  but  doing  a  mother's 
work.  We  need  the  blending  of  the 
mother  heart  and  the  masculine  judg- 
ment and  will  to  sustain  and  guard  our 
homes.  You  will  never  realize  the  value 
of  this  blending  until  you  have  tried 
it.  If  the  question  arose  again  the  vote 
would  be  ten  to  one  to  retain  woman 
suffrage." — From  a  Chautauqua  ad- 
dress by  Governor  George  A.  Carlson, 
of  Colorado. 


"The  differences  between  East  and 
West  are  not  of  the  elemental  mind  but 
the  conditions  under  which  men  have 
developed.  At  bottom  men  are  the  same 
in  Japan  or  India  or  China  as  in  Amer- 
ica. There  is  no  greater  heresy  than  to 
teach  there  is  an  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween Americans  and  Japanese.  We 
must  take  the  attitude  of  sympathy  and 
learn  to  understand  them.  Distrust  and 
hate  are  fatal  to  friendliness  and  jus- 
tice. It  is  an  impertinence  to  pray  for 
peace  unless  we  are  willing  to  do  jus- 
tice. Until  we  can  go  into  the  Highest 
Court  of  the  universe  with  white  hands 
we  have  not  done  our  duty  to  the 
Orient." — Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  of 
"The  Outlook,"  New  York,  in  a  speech 
tit  Chautauqua. 


"The  school  house  in  .Amerua  is  tak- 
ing the  |)lace  of  the  cathedral  of  motli- 
evul  Europe.  It  iti  taut  beconiitig  the 
ifit  center  of  the  community  tor  the 
same  reason  that  the  old  cathedral  iliii. 
The  rich  man  titill  has  hia  private  col- 
le«lioti,  hut  the  school  houMes  are  be 
coriiiiig  the  center  of  the  art  of  the 
community  as  u  whole.  The  moveuiei\t 
began     with     school     itiorn    deciMutloii. 


Beautiful  reproductions  of  master- 
pieces, made  possible  by  photography, 
were  brought  into  the  school  room.  The 
movement  spread  to  the  school  hall  and 
the  school  corridor.  In  this  larger 
sphere  the  school  principal  saw  the  pos- 
sibility of  grouping  and  thus  the  entire 
building  became  a  part  of  the  plan.  It 
next  spread  to  the  grounds  outside  the 
school,  and  today  a  school  ground  is 
not  complete  unless  it  has  its  flower 
beds  and  shrubbery  as  well  as  its  ath- 
letic field.  Finally  came  the  introduc- 
tion of  loaned  exhibits,  of  private  col- 
lections. I  have  never  met  a  wealthy 
collector  who  was  so  wTapt  up  in  his 
possessions  that  he  would  not  lend 
them  so  that  the  children  could  enjoy 
them.  Moreover  the  graduating  classes 
are  getting  into  the  habit  of  giving  re- 
productions of  art  masterpieces  to  their 
schools.  Individual  graduates  are  be- 
ginning to  consider  what  they  can  do 
to  make  that  art  center  richer.  All  thru 
the  country  memorials  are  beginning 
to  pour  into  the  public  schools  just  as 
they  did  into  the  cathedrals  of  old;  and 
they  are  coming  in  a  tasteful  form." — 
Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Editor  of  the 
School  Arts  Book,  speaking  at  Chau- 
tauqua. 


"When  our  public  school  officials  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  a  school  day  and 
its  program  should  be  given  over  one- 
half  to  formal  book  and  class  room 
work  and  one-half  to  vocational 
training,  direction  in  play  and  youth- 
ful contests  and  the  more  natural  ex- 
orcises in  the  education  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  it  will  then  be  dis- 
covered that  the  summer  is  the  most 
important  and  worthwhile  time  of  the 
year  for  the  education  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  Summer  vacations,  resort  educa- 
tion and  seashore  abnormalities  are 
enemies  to  safe  and  normal  education 
of  American  childhi>od." — From  a 
Chautauqua  speech  by  O.  F.  Benson, 
Director  of  Club  Work,  I'nited  States 
Department   of   .Agriculture. 


"Our  forefathers  decided  that  the 
divine  right  doctrine  was  a  tizxie;  they 
overthrew  the  existing  organiitation  of 
society  and  instituted  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment    founded    on    the    i  'ion 

that  all  men  should  have  eij ,  p<»r- 

tunity — and  that  ia  the  essence  ot  our 
democracy.    I'hen  ■  was  :iupreiue. 

now  industry  is  su,  ■•     rht-n  dfiuvv 

racy   in   politico  waa  the  all 

thing ;  '  \»     " 

out    lU-ii  .^     Ulf    aj'v 

theoaia  of  futility  becaua«  the  ruing; 
|)»»wer  ia  r  "^  .  ^  i  '  '  '  •  i' 
iiilfis"      r 

i>i    the    I'll  fVatMyivaaia.   m 

an  iiiUh'<f»m   .1!    <  iiinTUMy«a. 
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Relief   for   Hay-Fever 

Have  you  been  vaccinated  for  hay- 
fever?  You  have  been  drug:ged  and  you 
have  been  shifted  about  from  seashore 
to  mountain  and  back  again — but  have 
you  been  vaccinated?  From  present 
outlook  that  would  appear  to  be  the 
only  rational  treatment  for  those  who 
are  susceptible  to  this  very  disagreeable 
departure  from  the  normal  way  of  car- 
rying on  the  affairs  of  life. 

It  seems  that  suffering  from  hay- 
fever  depends  upon  a  peculiarity  of  the 
blood  combined  with  a  particularly  pen- 
etrable skin.  On  account  of  the  latter  it 
becomes  possible  for  the  microscopic 
pollen  grains  of  various  plants  to  irri- 
tate the  mucous  or  the  skin  and  thus  in- 
troduce certain  substances  into  the  sys- 
tem. On  account  of  the  former,  these 
introduced  substances  result  in  devel- 
oping a  condition  of  hypersensitiveness 
to  more  irritation. 

Two  American  experimenters  have 
announced  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion, which  promise  relief  by  a  process 
that  is  practically  a  vaccination  before 
the  opening  of  the  hay-fever  season. 
There  are  two  seasons  for  this  disorder, 
one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  au- 
tumn. To  determine  whether  a  person 
is  susceptible  to  hay-fever,  or  to  find 
out  which  species  of  pollen  is  particu- 
larly offensive  to  a  person.  Dr.  Gott- 
lieb and  Dr.  Oppenheimer  experiment- 
ed with  injections  of  the  pollen  extract 
and  the  pure  dry  pollen.  Some  patients 
were  found  to  be  susceptible  to  more 
than  one  kind  of  pollen. 

Experiments  with  other  diseases  on 
guinea  pigs  and  other  animals  showed 
that  the  development  of  sensitiveness 
after  the  introduction  of  one  of  these 
peculiar  protein-poisons  could  be  pre- 
vented by  introducing  in  advance  of 
the  second  infection  certain  of  the  sub- 
stances formed  in  the  blood  in  the 
course  of  the  development  of  the  sen- 
sitiveness. Finally  the  experimenters 
found  successful  treatments  of  the  pa- 
tients' suffering  from  "pollinosis"  by 
one  of  two  methods;  either  by  inject- 
ing a  quantity  of  serum  from  an  im- 
mune person  (or  animal)  during  the 
attack,  or  by  injecting  very  small 
amounts  of  pollen   extract  at   intervals 


of  ten  days  or 
less,  thus  raising 
the  patient's  re- 
sistance. 

Because  of  its 
simplicity  the 
second  method 
would  seem  to  be 
the  most  promis- 
ing. Of  eleven 
patients  treated 
in  this  way  last 
year,  five  were 
cured,  four  were 
improved  and 
two  were  not 
helped  at  all. 
But  in  these  last 
two  cases  there 
were  other  com- 
plicating circum- 
stances. 

On  the  whole  the  outlook,  as  judged 
from  these  experiments,  would  seem  to 
be  hopeful.  The  experimenters  expect 
the  most  favorable  results  to  come 
from  the  administration  of  pollen  ex- 
tract at  regular  intervals  of  about  a 
week,  beginning  about  ten  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  the  season.  It  is  too  early 
to  tell  whether  the  effects  of  these  vac- 
cinations will  be  permanent. 


Taking   the   University   to   the 

People 

University  Extension  service  is  as- 
suming some  unique  forms,  as  the  idea 
of  "taking  the  university  to  the  people" 


BULLET-PROOF   ARMOR 

A  war-automobile,  with  port  holes  for  rifle  fire,  which  mounts  a  Colt  auto- 
matic  and  carries   rope   and   windlass   apparatus   for  dragging:  the  car   out 
of  a  ditch  or  up  a  steep  embankment 


spreads.  Iowa  State  College,  for  in- 
stance, is  giving  automobile  institutes, 
sending  an  expert  out  who  organizes 
three  and  five  day  classes  for  the  own- 
ers of  cars  and  gives  the  people  of 
the  state  information  on  such  essentials 
as  carburation.  lubrication,  and  the  care 
of  tires.  Illustrating  his  lectures  by 
means  of  various  parts  of  machines, 
charts,  lantern  slides  and  moving  pic- 
tures, the  university  automobile  man  is 
trj'ing  to  teach  the  115,000  car  owners 
how  to  run  their  machines  economically. 
The  Iowa  experts  have  estimated  that 
fully  twenty  per  cent  of  the  state's 
bill  for  fuel,  oil  and  tires  can  be  savtd 
when  the  owners  of  cars  understand 
the  correct  principles  of  operation 
The  university  professor  who  leaves 
his  platform  to  grovel  beneath  an  auto- 
mobile in  some  distant  corner  of  the 
state  may  not  conform  to  the  popular 
notion  of  academic  dignity,  but  he  is 
performing  a  service  that  will  cau^e 
many  a  taxpayer  to  look  with  greater 
favor  upon  higher  education. 

Iowa's  institutes  for  painters  and 
decorators  are  proving  a  practical 
means  of  serving  a  more  limited  class 
The  school  for  telephone  plant  men 
was  one  of  four  held  in  dilTerent  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  Ciiven  free  of  charge. 
this  practical  instruction  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  majority  of  workers  whom 
it  seeks   to  benefit. 


Dangerously  Good 
The  excellent  condition  of  the  stretch 
of  Lincoln  Highway  just  west  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  has  presented  a  new 
problem  to  the  police  of  that  city.  The 
smooth,  clean,  concrete  surface  at- 
tracted every  child  who  owned  a  pair 
of  roller  skates  and  the  case  of  rink 
versus    road   was    hotly   contested. 

Since  city  speed  limits  do  not  apply 
on  this  particular  stretch,  accidents  oc- 
curred with  alarming  regularity.  And 
the  only  remedy  as  yet  would  seem  to 
be  individual  heed  to  "Safety  First" 
and  a  little  less  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  good   road. 


'I'h<i    >iM"iiili(.M    lit    I  tit<    i>iiii  ilivn«l«Tii    Mlltlury    ttiitl     NMval    Ai'iwltunt 
It  riitixipilM   lit  I'lulil    rum   I  c|iil|i|i><il    fill'   witr    willi    wlrxlraa,    IiuIIimhi    iI 
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Rubhiih  Cart  MUtlonRrir* 

"CloMii  Up  Wnrk"  In  n   rmuillnr  ttiall 
tutlui)  ill  mmiy  Aniorhun  cUIwi,  but  tho 

ptitunl   MlTnlr.   Not  Htiit'o  (*«iniiii< 
\Vmi  iii^'     I'lil     lli«'       '        " 

imi'tniviit    of    StrtH>i    «  loniiinir    aii<>p(p<l 
MUi-lt   M   piottilMliitf  (Itn  li-<(   fur  «iii-<iurnir 
litK    lutinii'ipitl    flouiilitii'HM    MM    ('imiiimIb 
kIuiicii'  JiiIiii    T.   Kotliorntun  him  ivcctiitly 
IntrtiiluftMl. 

Kiv«<  hiiitilriMl  piipcr  \vii|r»nH,  working 
in  Miiiiliutlaii,  thi<  Hiumv  iiihI  Itriidklyii, 
Mid  funyitii;  uiivortiriiii);  ttitriix  urtfniu 
thti  hoUHoholiltM-  uiiii  tho  mnn  in  thi< 
utriM'l  to  tlo  hir<  or  hor  purl  ir>  krcpitik; 
Kttthor  Kr»i»"k«Mliurkt<r  tuly.  'I'ho  ilhit 
trntioit  HhowM  ono  of  tho  poHtom,  which 

HOUml.t    IiIiUOmI     llllilllcioiH    lo    tlintt'    \vl»o 

wro  utill  umivr  tho  iinpro.ssion  thiit  Now 
York  iH  hopoloiwly  r«»rrupt  un«l  mintrov- 
orru'tl.  Tho  '<.'\ino  Mohor  dotormination  t<» 
ho  nuimripally  solf  rospootiinr  i«  Moon 
in  nnothor  MJtrn : 

l.KT  I's  \\(>KK    riM;i:rm.u 

KOH   A   « MIY    rilAT   IS 

Hontilifiil  Iloaltlifiil 

l>riloriv  Snfi" 

DON'T     UrTKK      nil       STlUItlTS 


ThMM  mnt  only 

aalllplrn       |lul    like 

John    I 
tun'a    on' 


liuit    wlntar,    they 

■uinr<  • " 

•nry  if 

tho  I  anipiiJ^m  iinil 
hIiow      (iial       New 
York    han    a    nt*w 
kind     of    ifoxorn 
mont      nn     ontor 
pii-iinir     f«irwaril 
looking      irnvcrn 
niont    that    Im    not 
ahovo      appoaliiik' 
to    tho    public    liy 
cirvor       ailvartlM- 
inir  HohomoM  — antl 
thoy     moan     thut 
the   trroatoNt  city 


CLKANINti   t;r  HKW   YORK 


will  jrrttw  olennor  unci  rienner  even  If 
it  novor  roaoho  tho  pinnnrle  of  Spot- 
Ions  Town  porfortiun. 


A  shrowd  a|>poal  to  tho  housowifoly 
instinct  of  Now  York  wonion  is  carried 
in  a  poster  that  reads: 


IT  IS  YOrK  STRKKT  IN  YOfK 

t'lTY.    KKi:r    rr    as   ci.kan 

AS    Yor    1>(>    YOl  K    1{(M>M     IN 

YOLK  iiousi: 


Everyone  know's  how  clean  men  keep 
their  rooms,  but  even  the  unrejreneratc 
male  is  likely  to  be  tickled  by  n  lijrht- 
minded  jinjrie  such  as  this: 


Wisconsin  Cheese 
ApproMMiati'lv  (inohalf  of  tho  na- 
tion's cheese  is  nuulc  in  Wisconnin.  But 
l)otwoon  tho  dairy  in  which  it  is  made 
and  the  pie  with  which  it  ultimately 
joins  forces  stretches  a  lonjf  line  of 
mi(idlonien's  profits  to  bo  ailded  to  its 
original  cost.  Hy  stundardi/.ation  of  all 
the  state's  cheese  product  Wisconsin 
hopes  to  make  its  mnnufa-.'ture  more  di- 
rectly profitable  to  tho  farmer.  To  es- 
tablish a  well-known  brand  which  will 
make  u  ready  market  for  itself  is  the 
plan  now  under  way.  Alxiut  two-thirds 
of  the  state's  output  has  been  known 
simply  as  American  cheese  and  the  re- 
XjjBdiouud — uJrti.uoj  SB  pjiqi  i^uiuism 
"Swiss"  or  "Limliurjrer." 
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KVKUY    P.VY 

THIS      AYAr.ON      \Y1I.1.     COMK 

AND  TAKE   IT   A\VAY 


Profit  and  Loss  in  Our  Health 
Balance 

The  death  rate  from  all  diseases  per 
1000  population  in  the  repistration  area 
of  the  United  States  has  fallen  from 
17.6  in    1900  to   13.9  in     1912.    This    is 
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certainly    rnrourairii'ir    and    showa    th« 
oKtcnt   »>f   the   |f«i- 
ready    madi-    u. 
diseaiu- 

But  It  II 
tion    that    ii  .,  ••       I 

in  reducinir  very  ma' 
rates  from  certair  ■ 
disoaseN,  we  arc  < 

crease  in  the  mortality  rate  frtjm  cer- 
tain deirenerativo  diHcasen.  We  have  re- 
•luced  the  mortality  rate  from  tuh^rco- 
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losis    and    pneumonia    over    " 
per  cent  since  1900  and  we  h^. 
the  rate  from  typhoid  fever   I>ip' 
we  have  reduced  from  43. .T  per 
in    1900   to   only    18.H    in    19i:{.    ' 
other  hand   for  oriranic  heart  d:  •  i  •    . 
Brii  ■  ■      rate  is 

con  it  wa» 

in  1900.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  the  acute  and 
the  defrenerative  di.Heases.  but  there 
is.  nevertheless,  an  important  freneral 
difference. 

We  seem  to  have  been  much  more 
successful  in  reducing  the  death  rates 
from  diseases  which  are  due  to  contam- 
inated water  supply,  impure  milk,  meat 
and  vegetables.  As  a  result  of  sanitary- 
precautions,  we  have  all  but  eliminated 
certain  diseases  such  as  typhus  and  yel- 
low fever.  The  increase  in  the  mortality 
from  degenerative  diseases  is  due  ra- 
ther to  the  manner  of  life  we  lead, 
the  kind  of  house  we  live  in.  the  amourt 
of  exercise  we  take,  the  sort  of  food  we 
consume.  The  drinking  of  intoxicants 
and  excessive  smoking  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  the  increase  in  the  death 
rate  from  degenerative  diseases  in  adult 
life.  Xo  one  would  desire  to  have  our 
boards  of  health  pay  less  attention  to 
safegruarding  our  food  supply  and  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, but  it  is  time  that  the  fact  was 
broug^ht  home  to  every  citizen  that  if 
the  decrease  in  the  total  death  rate  is  to 
continue,  the  efforts  of  the  health  au- 
thorities must  be  supplemented  by  the 
personal  eflForts  of  the  individual.  With 
the  mortality  from  certain  diseases  de- 
creasing while  the  mortality  from  oth- 
ers increases,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult 
to  reduce  our  total  death  rate  every 
vear. 
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THEN  EW    BOOKS 


EMOTIONS    AND    THE    BODY 

WE  have  known  empirically  much 
that  Professor  W.  B.  Cannon 
tells  us  in  his  Bodily  Changes 
in  Pain,  Hunger.  Fear  and  Rage.  But 
there  is  a  g'reat  deal  more  that  we  can 
know  only  from  the  researches  that  he 
and  his  colleajjues  have  made  on  the 
effects  of  our  emotions  upon  various 
physiological  processes,  and  on  the  ef- 
fects of  various  processes  upon  our 
emotions. 

Starting  with  the  classical  experi- 
ments of  Pawlow  on  the  relation  of 
hunger  and  appetite  and  the  emotions 
to  the  process  of  digestion,  we  are 
brought  up  to  date  with  a  consideia- 
tion  of  suitable  substitutes  for  war, 
from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  Ev- 
ery informed  person  now  knows  enough 
to  abstain  from  food  when  deeply  agi- 
tated- But  we  do  not  all  know  the  mean- 
ing of  "second  wind,"  or  how  to  draw 
upon  our  reserves  of  energy  in  time 
of  need. 

Most  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription and  discussion  of  the  studies 
on  the  secretion  of  the  curious  "glands" 
that  lie  just  above  the  kidneys.  This 
juice,  "adrenin,"  has  come  to  be  used 
in  medicine  to  produce  certain  specific 
effects,  even  before  its  potentialities  are 
fully  understood.  The  nervous  mechan- 
ism by  which  these  glands  are  stimu- 
lated to  throw  their  products  into  the 
blood  has  been  definitely  identified,  and 
its  connections  traced  to  the  viscera  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  the  cerebrospinal 
system  on  the  other  These  studies  re- 
veal a  profounder  significance  in  our 
moodn  than  is  commonly  appreciated, 
and  will  before  long  find  their  applica- 
tions outside  of  medicine  in  education 
and  statesmanship,  in  the  management 
of  business  and  in  our  everyday  inter- 
course. 

It  is  not  clear  just  how  fear  and  an- 
ger differ  from  each  other  on  the  physi- 
ological side.  Both  lead  to  the  liberation 
of  increased  quantities  of  "sugar" 
(glycogen)  from  the  liver  into  the  blood 
stream;  the  more  raoid  clotting  of  the 
blood;  and  a  suspension  of  all  activities 
in  the  digestive  system;  and  both  may  in- 
crease the  blood  pressure.  Both  do  these 
things  by  increasing  the  amount  of  ad- 
renin in  the  blood,  and  this  has  the  ad- 
ditional virtue  of  neutralizing  the  so- 
called  "fatigue  poisons"  which  accumu- 
late as  a  result  of  active  work  in  any 
of  the  organs.  We  can  see  from  this  how 
the.se  .strong  emotions  make  possible  un- 
usual exertion.  There  is  apparently  a 
real  physiological  gain  from  activities 
thai  thus  interiHify  unil  unify  the  vis- 
ceral processes,  as  well  as  a  "moral" 
gain  from  experiencing  human  emo- 
tions and  ieaniinu'  l<>  cnntrol  them  and 
to  draw  upon  them.  I'ighting  seems  to) 
poHMeHs  the  double  phyMlologicul  uiwi 
mora!  advuntages  in  this  rwMpect.  lUit 
after  cinisidtMing  thi^  tuiH'ham/.utidti  of 
modorii  warfare,  with  itit  niinutti  Hub- 
(livlHioii  of  wotk  himI   llif  scparutiiin  of 


the  soldier,  for  the  most  part,  from  his 
enemy  (and,  one  might  add,  from  a 
real  grievance),  Dr.  Cannon  elaborates 
on  the  importance  of  cultivating  ath- 
letics on  a  large  and  dignified  scale  as 
a  worthy  substitute  for  more  primitive 
forms  of  personal  conflict. 

Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear  and 
liage,  by  Walter  B.  Cannon.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton   &   Co.    $2. 

A   HIATUS  IN  LOCKE 

To  those  who  remember  warmly  the 
charm  of  the  first  meeting  with  The 
Beloved  Vagabond,  Septimus,  and  the 
moralizing  Marcus,  Jaffery,  the  new- 
est creation  for  the  Locke  world,  is  apt 
to  be  disappointing.  Not  that  Mr.  Lovke 
has  lost  any  of  his  vividness  or  the 
power  of  always  writing  entertainingly, 
or  that  he  has  sacrificed  any  of  his  dex- 
terity or  gracefulness  in  handling  plot. 
These  are,  if  anything,  better  done  in 
Jaffery  than  in  many  of  his  preceding 
novels.  But  Mr.  Locke's  hold  has  been 
different  from  that  of  other  novelists. 
He  has  not  ha(^  to  bend  his  energies  to 
the  mere  telling  of  a  story.  Indeed  the 
story,  the  mere  thread  of  incident,  is 
its  least  important  part.  The  fundamen- 
tal charm  that  has  won  Mr.  Locke  his 
public  lies  in  the  characters  he  has  cre- 
ated for  this  topsy-turvy  world.  Like 
great  unspoiled  children  who  have 
grown  up,  carefully  protected  from  dis- 
illusion, Septimus,  Marcus  and  the 
whole  happy  company  have  marched 
across  the  pages,  delighting  a  sophisti- 
cated world  with  their  naive  pranks, 
their  ingenuous  outlook  on  life.  Added 
to  this  have  been  the  author's  shrewd 
epigramatic  insights,  and  a  Celtic  wit 
capable  of  ranier  play.  Both  of  these 
essentials  to  the  Locke  enthusiast  are 
here  missing-  Somehow  the  characters, 
even  Liosha,  the  impetuous  Albanian 
Amazon  civilized  with  the  veneer  of 
the  Chicago  stock-yards,  and  big-heart- 
ed, impulsive  Jaffery,  are  grown-folk 
for  all  their  attempts  at  child-play.  Nor 
will  the  pages  add  many  to  the  next 
book  of  Locke  epitrrams.  One  runs  on 
no  such  pockets  of  brilliants  as  fill  ear- 
lier books.  Aa  in  The  Fortunate  Youth, 
there  is  evidence  of  the  American  vice 
of  hasty  writing,  a  perhaps  pardonable 
desire  to  capitalize  the  popularity  into 
which  the  author  has  latterly  come.  But 
for  Mr.  Locke's  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
the  high  art  of  which  he  is  capable,  de- 
spite .'Vrnolil  Bennett's  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  Jaffery  should  never  have 
passed  its  author's  own  censorship. 

JaStrry,     by     W.     J.     l.uck«.     New     York       The 
Jiihn    I.ane   Co.    tl-85- 

AMERICA! 

America  of  the  Atnerican*,  by  flenry 
('.  Shelley,  [h  o!\e  of  a  series  of  btMika 
coveritig  Hfteeii  tlitTt«rent  count  ries, 
each  by  a  ditferent  author  and  not  one 
in  three  written  of  by  a  native.  Why? 
Mr  ShflUiy  covers  u  wide  Held  fioin 
ptilitk'jj  to  Kclence.  but  han  been  le-i-. 
wt'll  iriforn\ed  coiiceridnjf  the  three  artM 


of  literature,  painting  and  the  drama 
than  he  has  been  on  some  other  topics. 
It  is  well  to  say  "been  informed,"  for  it 
would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  Mr. 
Shelley  has  gained  his  data  from  per- 
sonal experience.  His  compliment  to 
the  World  Almanac  is  so  sincere  that 
one  wonders  whether  he  depended  upon 
that  and  that  alone. 

Of  a  totally  different  type  is  Amer- 
ica and  Her  Problems  by  M.  Paul  H. 
B.  D'Estournelles  de  Constant.  The  first 
edition  of  this  work  was  written  in 
French  in  1913.  The  present  or  Ameri- 
can edition  has  not  been  revised  but  has 
been  brought  up  to  date  by  amplifica- 
tions and  footnotes  dating  from  March 
of  this  year.  There  is  also  a  most  in- 
teresting preface. 

The  author  has  made  a  number  of 
visits  to  this  country  less  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pleasure  than  to  spread  peace 
propaganda  and  to  come  in  touch  with 
our  educational  system,  in  which  he  is 
much  interested.  He  has  been  brought 
into  close  contact  with  our  public  men 
in  almost  ever\'  line  of  endeavor  and 
has  studied  our  problems  with  a  sjtii- 
pathetic  understanding.  His  principal 
concern  is  with  educational  and  political 
problems.  Co-education,  a  new  feature 
to  him,  meets  with  his  hearty  praise. 
There  is  much  in  our  political  system 
to  condone  and  much  to  hope  for,  but 
in  some  ways  we  lead  the  world.  He 
praises  highly  our  peaceful  tendencies, 
but  he  also  deplores  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica made  no  protest  at  the  violation  of 
Belgium's  neutrality. 

The  work  is  comprehensive  and  schol- 
arly in  tone,  but  never  tedious.  At  each 
stroke  it  cuts  well  beneath  the  surface 
and  the  American  who  reads  it  will 
know  more  about  his  own  countr>'  than 
he  ever  has  before.  The  author  is  re- 
vealed as  a  man  of  sound  judgment 
whose  praise  must  be  a  gratification 
and  whose  advice  is  to  be  at  least  care- 
fully weighed. 
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A  NOVEL  rnoM  A  rt-AY 

lliiriy   I. I   WlUoii  imkI   Itooih  TiirkiiiR 

(on  >«|iont  II  wintrr  toKi-tlicr  in  J'nini  timl 
«i»ll!ilK>nitiil  on  I'hr  Mnn  fintn  //""•»■.  ii 
pliiv    wliitli   iirliii'Vi'il   uri'iit    >.\ii<<>!«<t.   'I'liis   is 

11  iKivi'limitlon  of  (III-  I'liiy.  Ixit  it  i^  not 
hmk  work.  Mr.  Wilson  Kiv<"<  it  lit«'r!i-y 
finish,  llllll  wliilo  tin-  story  U  iiliMitinil  with 
tliiit  of  tho  tiliiy.  tlM<  rliiirin  ami  Iniinor  of 
tli«'  niitJior'n  Htylo  uivos  tlio  novel  nn  inMi'<| 
nttriiolion. 

Apploion.  >I.S&. 

nAT9  or  BIACK  MAOIC 

riMt'crino  \v!is  ii.-t  of  th<>  stiifT  of  which 
jrstiT'*  nro  in.'iilo  iiml  tin-  inlu'ritoil  inotlt-y 
(Hit  l>nt  ill  muin  liiin.  for  hcnoiith  it  was  u 
mnn.  Hut  one  «iny  disKmcf  Riivf  liini  froo- 
dom  nnil  then  lu'Rim  his  wiuulorincs  in 
Kcnroh  of  IVnoo.  syiiiholifod  in  his  vision 
ax  n  "woniiin  with  (jiiiot  «»y«»i."  It  is  a 
qiinint  hit  of  niivlii'vnlisn).  this  talo  of  Thr 
Jr^ttf  hy  l.fslii^  Mooro.  full  of  oltl-time 
whimsy  of  phrase  and  thought. 

Putnum.   $1.35. 

FLOWERS   BEYOND  THE   ROCKIES 

No  mor»»  attrnotivo  htvik  rolatiiiR  to  the 
Pnritio  slope  has  coiiie  from  the  season's 
presses  than  MarRaret  ArmstronR's  Firlil 
Hiuik  of  W'lXtrrn  Wilit  Floutrs.  It  is  a 
mate  to  Matthews'  mon>  general  Fifld  Itook 
of  Aiiiiricon  U  i/</  FlniiriH.  the  best  popu- 
lar jt'ii*!*''  ^^"«'  have,  but  the  need  for  this 
volume  is  evident  sinee  few  of  the  myriad 
western  tlowers  wander  east  of  the  Rookies. 
The  plates  are  beautifully  «^dored  and  there 
;ue  rHH>  illustrations  in  blaek  and  white. 

Putnam.  $2. 

MYSTERY    ANK    ADVENTURE 

Lovers  of  the  deteetive  story  the  world 
over  know  Arthur  Strinper.  Flis  latest 
h»>ok.  Th,'  Hnnd  of  /Vn7.  is  the  tale  of  a 
remarkable  ivunterfeiter  and  his  beautiful 
daughter  and  of  a  long  ehase  that  at  its 
close  revealed  many  things.  To  llood  the 
world  with  spurious  money  and  so  ruin  the 
financial  system  of  the  earth  was  the  en- 
deavor of  this  master-oraftsman.  The  story 
is  an  excellent  example  of  its  type  and  Mr. 
Stringer  has  lost  none  of  his  ability. 

Macmillan.   $1.35. 

A  NEW  VERSION  OF  CATTTLLTIS 

Miss  Mary  Stewart,  in  the  preface  to 
her  translation  of  Selections  front  Caiiilluft. 
defines  her  work  as  an  experiment  in  trans- 
lation. If  so.  the  experiment  is  thoroly  sui^ 
c»\ssful.  The  translations  are  not  literal,  but 
have  been  thrown  into  nu>ilern  English 
verse  form  and  so  for  the  first  time  (."atul- 
lus  can  be  really  enjoyed  not  only  as  a 
satirist  but  also  as  a  poet — and  this  bv  the 
general  public.  Mi.<s  Stewart  has  done  a 
splendid  piece  of  work. 

Boston :  Badser.  $1. 
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typewriter,  to  My  nothing  of  expense  and  waued  time.  Thr^  don't  pay  ior 
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writini;  — with  dictators  dictating  when  they  want. 

'1  hey  diitate  to  the  Dictaphone. 

Just  reai  h  for  your  phone  — now  —  while  you  think  of  it,  ana  arrange  for 
a  demonstration.     If  you  do  not  find  that  name  in  the  book,  write  to  the 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insores  AcainsI  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 

Risk  and  Will  Issue  Pnlicies  Making  Loss  Par 

able  in  Eurooe  and  Oriental  Countries 

C'liaitiTi'il  liy  tlio  State  of  Now  York  In  1S42. 
was  prt'ci'ilt'il  li.v  a  stofl;  coui|)xii.r  of  a  siiiiihii' 
naiiie.  The  latter  company  was  liquiilateil  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  tlie  extent  of  SIOO.OOO, 
was  used  with  consent  of  the  stooklioldeis,  h.v 
tlie  .\tlautlc  .Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  u  honus  and  iuterest  at  the  expira- 
tion  of    two  years. 

During  Its  existence  the  com- 
punr  has  Insured  property 
to   the   value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287.324.890.99 

Paid  losses  dniing  that  period         143,820,874.99 

Issued     certiticates    of     profits 

to    dealers 90,801.110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      S3.S11.4r>O00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent  time 6,989,060.00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates 
amounts    to 23,020.223.85 

On  Decemlier  31.  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101.674.46 

The  protlts  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereliy 
reducing    the   cost   of    Insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued 
sulijeet  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.    A.    RAVEN.    Chairman  of  the   Board 
CORNICI.irs    ELDKKT.    I'n  s. 
WALTKR    WOOD    I'AKSON.S.     Vicel'res. 
CHARLES    E.    FAY.    2d    Vicel'res. 
G.    STANTON    FI.O YD-.IONFS.    Sec. 


AN   INCOME  FOR   LIFE 

Of  all  the  Investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  oneii  to  criticism. 
.\hsolute  safety  is  the  first  recpiisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatllile.  .^side  from  gov- 
ernment lionds.  the  return  under  whicti  is 
small,  tliere  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  aniinity  with  tlie  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  hy  which  the 
income  snaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  Is 
larger  l;y  far  than  would  be  earneii  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  In  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  Invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonalile  safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  S.'i.OOO  by 
a  man  aged  •>"  wouM  provide  an  annual  In- 
come of  .$618. :i5  absolutelv  l)evond  question  or 
donlit  The  Annuity  l).p  irl  ment.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  an;  age.  male  or  female. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 

Finance  Committee 

CI.  \Ri\rr:  ii.  ki.i.sey 

Pres.   Title  Cuarantie  and   Trust   Co. 
WILLIAM    H.    I'ORTLk,  Banker 
F.DWAUI)   TOWNSK.NI) 
Pres.  Importers  anJ   TraJeis  i\at.   bank 
Good    men,    whether    experienced    In    life    In- 
luraiice     ur     not,     may     make    direct     conlracta 
with    thU   Company,    for    u    limited    terrltorv    If 
deitlred,     and    Hecure    for    theumelvt'^.     In    addi- 
tion   to    llrat    yeur'a   comiulHHion.    u    reneual    In 
tereat   InnMrlng  an   Income    for   (lie    future.      .\il 
ilre»«   the   Comiiuny   at   It*   Hr)me  (Ittlce.    No.   277 
Rruudwuy.    New    York    City 


CitCT    THt:     •>AVII>>J(;     IIAUII' 

The  huMl  of  aavlng  liaa  been  the  aulvutl'oi 
of  uiiiny  u  niHii.  It  Increaai'i  liU  H>'lf  lesin  i-l 
and  uuikea  hlni  u  nime  uaeful  noniln'r  of  »<< 
elety.  If  »  man  luii  im  one  liut  lilmielf  to  pro 
vide  for  he  miiv  In-  I'oneenii'd  Niniply  In  mc 
(iimnlatlng  ii  anniclent  aum  to  aiipiiort  lilin  In 
liU  old  nge  I  iiU  eali  lieal  lie  etTi'eli'il  liv  pur 
cliiixlng  nn  nnnully  na  laaued  by  the  llonn-  l.lfi' 
In^oMince  <  oni|">iiv  of  S<\\  York.  Tlila  »lll 
yield    n     iiiiich    liiruer    hicomi-    than    ran    In-    oh 

III) I    from   am    ollor  nbitoliitelv    aecurc   luveat 

nieiil.       For    u    iiaiMpli'    liolli'v     write    tu 

HOME    T.IFE  INHtTRANPK   CONTPANY 

Onii.     E.     Iiln      PrHaidHut 

886   HUOAnWW  NEW   YORK 


^     Y^KITINO  THF  PHOTOPLAY  ■■"■ 

X'   '       '•  II,.! <•■•<     >•>  <,    •|>,l,ia>l>l<l      M.i»« 


THE   MARKET 
PLACE 
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IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  pig:  iron  output  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  steel  industry  are  two  trade 
barometers.  In  December  last  the  pig 
output  was  only  1,515,752  tons.  In  no 
one  of  the  eight  months  that  ended 
with  February  last  was  a  total  of 
2,000,000  reached,  and  the  average  for 
those  months  was  about  1,700,000 
tons.  For  some  time  past,  however,  the 
monthly  product  of  the  furnaces  has 
been  growing,  and  now  we  learn  that 
the  July  output  was  2,563,420  tons. 
This  was  a  gain  of  180,000,  and  it  was 
the  largest  output  since  June,  1913. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  the  daily 
output,  continually  increasing,  was  at 
the  rate  of  32,000,000  tons  a  year.  The 
Steel  Corporation's  furnaces  have  al- 
most reached  their  maximum  capacity. 

This  increase  of  output  is  due  main- 
ly to  war  orders.  There  are  steel  rail 
mills  that  are  now  turning  out  large 
bars  for  shrapnel  shells.  Prices  have 
been  rising,  notably  those  for  bars  and 
plates.  Several  mills  are  refusing  bar 
orders  which  call  for  delivery  this 
year.  It  is  on  account  of  the  improved 
condition  of  the  steel  industry  that 
Steel  Corporation  stock  shows  so  much 
strength  in  the  securities  market.  On 
sales  of  nearly  600,000  shares  last 
week  the  price  rose  above  73  and  there 
was  a  net  gain  of  4%  points.  In  six 
months  there  has  been  an  advance  of 
about  40  points.  The  recent  quarterly 
report,  with  a  consideration  of  present 
conditions,  has  led  some  to  e.xpect  a 
resumption  of  dividend  payments. 

WAR  ORDER  STOCKS 

Last  week's  stock  market,  which 
showed  a  long  list  of  net  gains,  was 
characterized  by  a  continued  and  active 
upward  movement  in  what  are  called 
the  war  order  shares,  altho  there  was 
some  revival  of  interest  in  railroad  se- 
curities. 

The  most  sensational  advances  in 
war  stocks  were  those  gaineil  by  Keth- 
leheni  Steel,  Crucible  Steel,  and  two 
motor  companies.  Shares  of  Mr. 
Schwab's  steel  company  rose  by  leaps 
and  l)outid8,  until  these  securitie.<, 
which  have  been  paying  no  divi- 
dends, were  selling  at  "{ll.  There 
was  a  reaction  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  week,  and  the  final  price  was  2i>0. 
In  four  weeks  147  point.s  have  been 
added  to  the  price,  and  the  upwaril 
movement  in  nine  months  has  kieen 
from  2r>  to  311.  It  was  in  April  that 
Mr.  Schwab  said  there  was  no  sure 
prospects  of  diviilends,  because  prtitits 
would  be  neeileil  for  e.xteiisions  of 
plant.  Crucible  Steel,  on  aaleH  of  'J8t).- 
(MMI  shares.  r«>se  to  U2%,  but  clusfd 
at  H5'/a.  showinif  u  net  udilititm  of 
MVa.  Uef(>r«  the  price  had  puMxeil  &1, 
some  wt't'lvM  ago,  a  pioiniiient  otT' 
the    i'i>rii|>aiiv    piiblu'lv    wuctied 


pointing  out  that  the  corporation 
(which  has  never  paid  a  dividend  on 
these  common  shares)  owed  $7,200,- 
000  in  accumulated  dividends  on  its 
preferred  stock,  and  saying  that  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  the  common 
stock  should  be  able  to  pay  a  dividend 
for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  But 
the  buying  continues,  and  the  price 
rises.  It  was  only  22  in  May  last. 

In  the  outside,  or  curb,  market,  the 
price  of  shares  of  the  Electric  Boat 
Company  was  raised  to  430.  Some  war- 
rant for  the  great  advance  appears  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  company,  the 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  which,  it 
is  understood,  is  to  take  over  the  pres- 
ent company.  Its  capitalization  is  about 
ten  times  the  capitalization  of  Electric 
Boat,  which  has  $8,000,000  issued  and 
outstanding,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
exchange  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
ten  for  one.  It  is  reported  that  the 
great  Vickers  Ordnance  Company,  of 
England,  is  interested  in  this  project. 
Electric  Boat  has  large  orders  from 
the  British  Government  for  submarine 
machinery  and  fast  motor  boats.  With- 
in a  short  time  the  price  of  its  stock 
has  advanced  from  22  to  430. 

The  shares  of  copper  companies  have 
been  affected  unfavorably  by  a  con- 
tinued decline  in  the  price  of  the  metal, 
which  has  fallen  from  20 '-2  cents  a 
pound  to  18*4.  Current  output  at  the 
mines  is  large,  and  a  revival  of  demand 
is  expected. 

RAILROAD  VALUATION 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  making  the 
required  physical  valuation  of  the  rail- 
road property  in  this  country  have  been 
growing  ever  since  the  valuation  law 
was  passed.  They  have  risen  from  a 
few  millions  to  $50,000,000  or  $60.- 
000,000,  and  recent  experience  indi- 
cates that  they  must  again  be  in- 
creased. The  New  Haven  Company  has 
had  a  dozen  experts  searching  the  real 
estate  records  of  four  states,  and  mak- 
ing certified  copies  of  deeds,  some  of 
which  go  back  eighty  years.  Others 
have  been  compiling  the  histories  of 
more  than  200  companies  which  pre- 
cedt'il  the  present  corporation.  .\t  the 
present  time  114  persons  are  employed 
on  this  valuation  work  by  the  Ness 
Haven,  and  their  task  will  not  be  com- 
pleted in  two  years.  On  certain  rt«ads 
the  co8t  will  be  about  |30U  a  nil*,  of 
which    the    Cio\.  r    will    p«y    l»«A!i 

than   half,  and   <  v   the  toU)  will 

be    not    leics    than  >0.    It    U 

not  f  ^  I  now   t  '"      >  !! 

be  Mr  I  le  M-t  H  > 

of  rateM.  or  that.  aM  a  nil*.  th»y  wtll 
-•how  e\ce>i.sive  cafkitaliiation. 
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Wuiiinii     Wliwl  U  ><«tir  vrry  l»r«i  liiillrrT 
(iriMrr     (tur    wry    lieal,    iiia'«iii.    U    bul 


"M. 

llgtlC      Ult|l"illl 


^lilM  IMfir  I'         4  i 


I'uriM, 

■  •«, 


llililali    I'mycir*   KtHln   Trlwlly.     //r.i.f 

V'  n,     ■llilll     Wt'     li-'       '  '        ■ 

.  I   tN    \  rM'    )  o>&    /  I 

riniii  \  'IVII  nil'.  Mlki'.  U  yrr  woifi«  n 
rliili    x^  I'liiitii  ' 

|-'llil|tiiii        All,      filllll.      nil'      uUr'n      Vn>tl>'u 

llilll      ■^hx'n    a     lliiiiioii     MiMiiiin!     CkifHito 
>>'MNiiiiy  llrmiil. 

"I   \\nvf<  Junt   Ihm'ii   rrnilliiK   il'-  J'.hiiiIIiii- 

ll.itl    "i    lll«»    l'llll«'«l    SlMlfn." 

"Will?" 

"Ami  I  wiiM  MiM'|iriai*<|  in  flml  oiil  li<>w 
niiiiiv  riKlitx  n  fi-ll<>«  rcnlly  linn."  I'llli- 
hnivh   /*<•<(. 

Ilnri  (on  «'«Minlry  nmilt  T^K»k  nt  iIu»im> 
t«iiicli«  nlii'iKJ  of  UN.  I  ulioiiltln'l  woutli-r  If 
w«<  %vi<ro  Ik-IiI   n|>. 

Siiiiiil  Ii'm  not  nnllk.'ly.  Hy  tin*  wny, 
li.M«>'<  llilll  ilolliir  yoii  linl  nu>  lliln  nioru- 
Uxg.  —  Hofttm    'i'riiN«('rtfif. 

"I    iM'lii'Vf."   Miiil    llic   iiii|iali<'iil    mnn.    ni* 

lii>    |iul    iiitlilo    llio    ti'l('|>lioiic,    "llilll     I'll    Ko 

rtuhhiK." 

"IMiln't    know    yon   cnn*«l    for   rtxhinir." 
"i  (lon'l.   Iliil   it'x  tin-  only  iliiiin»>   I   linvo 

of  friiiiii:  «   lino  lliiil   i»u"l   bui«y."— UtjjiA- 

iNj/fuM   Slitr. 

A  I.oiiilonor  WHS  sliowiiiK  fionio  iiuiiilry 
ivliitivo  llio  Miglils  of  I.oikIkii  oiii'  ihiy  rf- 
wnlly.  iukI  whs  jMiintiiiB  oiii  u  iniiKniti<'«'nt 
oiil  n'siili'nif,  luiill  yi'tirs  uco  l>y  ii  fanioiis 
HHil  riilliiT  niis»rn|>ulouH  liiwyor  of  liis 
linu'.  "Ami,"  till*  l.omlomT  was  axki-il. 
"was  lio  abli'  lo  luiilil  a  lioii««>  liko  llial  l>y 
his  praclisi'"?"  "Yos."  was  llio  roply,  "l>y 
his    prarliso   anil    his    prai'lisos."  —  The   Ar- 

PONIINI. 

An  nrrocnnt  nml  iiunrrolsomo  old  farnior 
impmiiMitly  tiirnod  liis  liorsos  loos»<  in  llu> 
rhun-livard  and  rofiisod  lo  tako  Ihom  out 
Bltain.  Hich  W(»rds  oiisiumI  with  tho  vi<'ar. 
wlio  so  far  forgot  liinisvlf  as  to  call  tho 
farmor  "a  hrokcn-down  old  miilo."  (>tT 
wont  tho  farmor  on  tho  instant  and 
crasluMl  noisily  into  tho  villaRo  lawyor's 
ottiiv.  "Mr.  W.,  tho  vi»-ar.  has  just  rallod 
nio  a  brokon-down  old  ninlo."  ho  hawlod. 
"What  am  1  to  do'?"  Now  tho  lawyor  had 
on*v  rotvivod  a  sovoro  robiilT  from  tho 
farmor  and  had  waitod  yoars  for  a  chanoo 
to  ropay  it.  Horo  was  his  opportunity,  and 
ho  soizod  it  with  both  hands.  "Don't  »Mmt< 
to  mo  alH>ut  that."  ho  said  inndly.  'I 
oan't  patoh  you  up.  I'm  no  votoriuary  sur 
jtotm  I" — Kobe    Ucrold. 

WHEN    TE.\CHER    F.MLS 

(From  papors  submitt«»il  by  applicants  for 

toaohors'  lioMisos  in  Tonnossoo  > 

"Tho  amount  of  rainfall  riHiuirtnl  for 
Itrnoral   ajtrioulturo  is   sixtoon   foot." 

"Tho  most  jri^m'ral  dinn-tion  of  the  Alps 
is  straight  up." 

"(iibraltar  is  a  Itxlgo  of  rocks  and  aro 
Riniorally  usihI  by  insuranoo  i>mipanios. 
corporations,  and  othors  in  donoting  thoir 
strongth   safoty." 

'Tho  parts  of  a   business  letter  are:    1. 
date ;  _:2,    intorduotion  :    8.    Invly :    4.    signn 
turo:  5.  postscript  and  plai.v  for  other  son- 
ten  cos." 

What  influences  led  to  Taft's  election  in 
IWS"?  "Taft  was  Vict^Presidont.  and  when 
RiH^sovolt  died  Taft   was  made   Presidont." 

"Pilgrims  means  people  that  run  about." 

"In  l(?*Jt>  the  Pilgrims  crost  tho  oivan. 
and  this  was  known  as  pilgrims'  progress." 

"The  sinking  of  tho  battleship  "ilaiue" 
was  tho  cause  of  the  Mexican  War." 

"McRoth  was  a  ronuuuv  of  noble  people. 
Lady  McReth  was  of  c\mimon  or  under- 
tone. Thus  great  sjidness  arose  and  all  in- 
terest died.'— .Vrir  York  Tribune. 
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ILLINOIS 


The  University  of  Chicago 

UrtMl?   *"    oddition    to  resident 
11  Uiu  iJ    *""'■''•  offers  aUo  instruc- 
tion by  corretpondence. 

QTIinV  For  detailed  in. 

01  U 1/1  formation  addreas 

24  (h  ¥e«r      0.  of  C.  (Dir.  M)  Chief  o.  IH 


UitcbellTowc 


NEW  JERSEY 


Summit,  N.  J. 

rrcp.irator\'  Schtu't 


Summit  Academy 

fur    lK'\i.       I*-i>iht    rcsnifiit    pupils    rccei\ed  inlo  the    I'nncip.u' 

faiuily.       Hi>nie  conii-Tis  and  reeineiuf iits.       All  outtioor  sports. 

JAMES  HEARD,   A.  M.,    PriQcipal. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys 

Indorsed  by  every  American  Universit>'.  Individual  plan  ol 
work  for  each  hi>y.  College  preparatory  course  and  a  good  train- 
ine  for  business  life.  Special  course  in  agriculture.  Scientific 
physical  care.  Pure  water,  good  food.  200  acre  farm.  A  school 
of  char.icter.  28th  \ear  opens  Sept.  2Ut.  Write  ior  catalogue 
No.    11. 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School, 


Saltsburg.  Pa. 


NEW    YORK 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE   PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  class 

Fireproof  school  building 
thoroughly  equipped 

160  and   162  West   74th  Street 

Connecting  with  and  including 

165  West  73rd  Street 
Ne%v  York 


Among  the  Lakes  and  Hills,  of  which  one  dis- 
criminating American  acquired  40,000  acres 

Mackenzie  School 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

On  Lake  Walton  (2j/»  miles  from 
the  village),  Upper  Ramapo  region, 
Orange  County,  48  miles  from  New- 
York  City. 

Complete  preparation  for  all  Scien- 
tific Schools  and  Colleges.  Carefully 
conducted  Lower  School  for  boys 
from  eight  years  of  age.  Fascinating 
outdoor  life  on  40  acre  ball  field,  in 
skating,  boating,  swimming,  coasting, 
tramping. 

Refers  to  present  standing  of 
aluDiiii  in  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Williams.  Brozfn,  Cornell,  Lafayette 
and  other  higher  institutions. 

Consult,  also,  printed  list  of  Patrons  in 
important  centers  of  the  United  States. 
School  enlarged  to  accommodate   150  boys. 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 

ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN.  LL.D..  President 

Standards  Higli.     E.xpenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  1913 

For  information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ.   Vice-President 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

FoUMllcil      I  7'  1 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  (IcvDlcd  tii  pre[)ai  ation  for  all  (  "llcKes. 
liiisiness  Course — I'l  Imaiy  aiul  Huting  (lasses 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories—  GyninasiuMi  —  Play    Grounds. 

0.  II.  Campbell,   Headmaster 
Send  for  Catalogue.         Telephone  3787  Riverside. 

The  Misses  Metcalf's  f-K-^r'for'cfr?/. 

Coltrgr  pfrp.irat(oo. 

Physical  Culture.       Teaois,  Baskelb.ill. 

MoUerale  niet. 

Takkvtown  onHudson,  N    Y. 

riff s  Man  WillTeach  You  to 

Speak  in  Public 

I'rofessor  REP.  Kline,  Dean  of  the  Publk- 
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Diet  and 
Digestion 

I       This   is   the    iiu's:    original   and    most    imf'ortant 
buuk  I  have  ever  written.  J.   H.   Kellogg. 

Dr.  Kellogg  is  the  world's  greatest  authority  on 
matters  of  diet.  He  is  the  inventor  of  many 
delicious  foods.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  has 
been  Superintendent  uf  the  great  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium — leading  diet  institution  of  the  world. 
Here,  Dr.  Kellogg  has  had  opportunity  to  observe, 
treat  and  prescribe  for  thousands  of  cases  of  in- 
digestion and  the  other  more  dangerous  ills  to 
which  indigestion  leads.  Therefore,  Dr.  Kellogg 
writes  from  the  stan<lpoint  of  practical  e\vieci- 
ence.     He  deals  with  facts — not  theory  only. 

If  you  suffer   from   any   type  of   indigestion — or 
Its   attendant    ills- — you    will    do    well    to    read    Hi. 
Kellogg's  latest  book,   "Colon    Hygiene."     It  treats 
of     diseases     of     the     digestive     tract    -tells     their 
causes    and    methods   of    relief.       liuligotion    m  iv 
he     permanently     relirird     only     through     iiiimil 
means.      This  L)r.    Kellogg  makes  plain.      Ili^  hook 
I-.    easily    understood    by    anyone.       As    he    recom 
mends   only    natural    iiirthoiln.    you    niiv     i|>|ilv    los 
te, idlings  right  in  V"  '  I  '  u- 

tains    lie. II  ly     40. >    p  1  ct 

tables      and     iiiilnu  I.....  ^     ,■■.      v  >.    .  .   .  .     ....     ..n.l 

sleep.  I'l  ice,  cloth,  %i.  Library  i'aper,  $1.  Send 
your  order  toilay.  V'ou  take  no  risk.  If  not 
-i.ilisried,  your  money  will  be  rcfundeil  gn  prompt 
ittiini  of  the  book.     Send  order  lo  — 

GOOD  HEALTH    PUBLISHING  CO. 
308  W.  Mam  St.  BallU  CrMk.  MickiMaa 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


\MLKaAI1WKlllNUMAllllNtl.U,lwi..l4»ii.Mj<.«,.N.  T, 


This  department  of  The  Independent 
will  undertake  to  funiish  on  the  request 
of  readers  any  information  respecting 
the  business  of  insurance  and  the  com- 
panies transacting  it  ivhich  ice  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  hoicever,  pass 
upon  the  debatable  comparative  differ- 
ences bettveen  companies  that  conform 
to  the  requisite  legal  standards  set  up 
for  all,  e.vcept  in  so  far  as  the  claims 
made  by  any  of  them  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent ivith  the  principles  of  sound  un- 
derivriting.  Address  all  communications 
on'insurance  subjects  to  the  editor  of 
the  Instirance  Department. 

SPECULATING     WITH     THE 
RESERVE 

An  admirer  of  the  work  this  depart- 
ment of  The  Independent  is  doing,  a 
Kansas  banker,  tells  me  he  has  heard 
that  if  a  man  would  take  insurance  in 
the  Modern  Woodmen  and  invest  the 
sum  of  the  difference  between  its  co.=!t 
and  that  of  an  old  line  endowment  pol- 
icy in  the  stock  of  a  building  and  loan 
association,  the  financial  result  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  twenty  years  would  be 
superior  to  that  attained  if  the  insur- 
ance and  investment  were  combined  in 
the  old  line  endowment. 

As  Shakespeare  wrote  somewhere, 
there  is  much  virtue  in  If. 

For  example:  if  we  knew  positively 
what  the  actual  cost  of  the  insurance 
would  be  during  the  whole  period  of 
twenty  years  in  the  Modem  Woodmen, 
we  could  commence  the  calculation.  But 
we  don't  know;  and  until  that  Society 
bases  its  rates  on  a  reserve  that  is 
mathematically  correct,  we  never  will 
know.  Again,  if  a  man  would  find  a 
building  and  loan  association  which  he 
knew  would  last  twenty  years,  and 
which  would  be  properly  > 
ing  that  period;  and  if,  h.i 
himself  on  those  points,  he  would  faith- 
fully invest  hte  money  every  year  for 
twenty  years;  and  if  he  would,  under 
the  pressure  of  any  circumstances,  leave 
it  there  to  accumulate,  he  might  t--— •  ■ 
with  a  few  dollars  ahead  of  the 
attained  under  an  old  line  endcu^mri.c. 
Let  us  speculate  on  the  inattc  u  .- 
can't   be  definite. 

Suppose    $U>00    of    in> 
fraternal,    conmienciitg    u      ..^ 
five,  will  coat  Uurinir  the  twenty  yi»«r> 
not   to  exceed   $12  a  ye«r.   I    ■ 
opinion   that   the  aver«in>  wC 
greater.  An  endowment  at  that  .1 
the  sail'      I       unt  in  k"        "'  "^ 
lino  CO  ^   will  c 

I    The  ilivuiend:),  first  h 
I  latter  will  avt--  v-   ' 
I  the   prwiuKiiM.-i 
nal   cei ' 

i-mUoWMu 

I  M   y««r  tu   iitv««t    in    ' 

I  «tock.  I  don't  know  wIvaI  Ukta  mUI  >iv    <■ 
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to 


liiit  \vt   UH  pul  It  nt  rtvu  ptir  ronl.  oun 

litiiiiitloit    fitr   lli*<   trim     At    tl>< 

tw«9iity  ynHiH  ito  will  littvo  Mil  a 

tltiii  of  IIMN.II.  Wo  will  trent  HIm  |iay« 

liiriitN    til    tti<^    finli'Miiil    111    tiK    ' 

chui(;i»k'  ""  tutrimt  oil  I  Ill-Ill    I 

yvMrit   ho  tiaa   liivvnleil   fiHi   in   hl«   ln< 

».  ami    |7r.7    In    tl       '      "  mul 

It..,  .  k.    l»    t«'««l    <'l  K«'l" 

ll.'tU.II.   th«  NiiriiliiM   Ulnir   III  •  II. 

Fur  nil  umlowiui'iit  of  fioiio  lu  the 
oM  Itiio  i'om|i<iny  oiio  wmilil  pay  1 1'.>  M5 
•  ymr  nml  ii<ri'ivci  In  return,  nt  twenty 
p««r  i«'nt,  N  ilivulrmi  of  |l»  t»7.  whl«h  If 
t(«i|ioiiita<i|  in  u  Ntivin^."!  Imiik  nt  thrvo 
nml  n  half  \wr  ront  iiiIimi'iI  w.nilil  nif- 
i;ii<K'ut(<  nt  Ihtf  (iiiil  of  till'  pi'iioii  IJ'.M.H'i, 
Ailii  (he  fui'o  of  tho  iMiiiowinrnt  to  thin 
uiut  ho  woiil.l  havi'  n  totnl  of  flJ'M  S2. 
ilo  hun  invo.Hti'ti  |'.>'.>7  nml  Iiin  Nurplui 
ta  I'.x.tl.S'i.  ("onipntiiik'  tho  two  aurplus 
roaultii  wo  Ibul  that  the  (litT.Toiu'o  In 
favor  of  Iho  I'oitilli-nto-hvnltimjr  nnd 
loan  vontuix*  la  jrrontor  by  junt  $'22  29. 

Now.  I  n-^k.  who  woiiM  tako  nil  tht 
chnmoji  1  havo  imiii-atoil  tho.io  ropre- 
Hontod  by  tho  it*  for  $1.11  n  yonr? 
Any  ono  with  n  knowloilk'o  of  hunmn 
nntiiro  is  rorfain   that    not   ono  man   in 

hiindrtni  woviKI  porsist  In  tho  com- 
t>i nation  aohomo  for  twenty  yonrs.  At 
loast  ninoty  tiiiio  of  thoin  would  llnish 
the  tusk  with  nothin^r  in  tho  shape  of 
r»»sult.s.  Airain.  1  am  certain  that  tho 
cost  of  $1000  insuinnco.  unsupported 
by  an  niienuate  reserve,  will  jrreatly  ex- 
ceed n  total  of  $210  from  a>re  thirty-five 
to  nKV  fifty-five.  In  conclusion,  my  ad- 
vice to  those  who  think  they  should 
make  their  own  investments  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  they  buy  a  twenty-year 
Term  policy  from  an  old  lino  company, 
and  deposit  the  difTerence  in  a  savinirs 
bank.  In  this  combination  they  will  at 
least  bo  on  firm  pround.  But,  as  be- 
tween that  nnd  an  endowment  straiirht. 
at  ape  thirty-five,  I  recommend  the  en- 
dowment. 


r.  H.  R..  PittsbuiKh.  P.-i.-  The  Provi- 
deiit  l.ifo  ami  Trust  of  Phihulelphia  is  ono 
of  the  best  and  is  rtHMUimeudiHl  unreserv- 
tMlly. 

II.  r.  R..  Windsor.  Conn.  There  is  no 
«x>nui:iny  locatini  in  Roston  of  the  name 
you  uieiition.  Perhaps  you  mean  the  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  (^omnany  of  Mont- 
pelier.  Vermont.  If  so.  I  can  assure  ,vou 
that  it  is  first  class  in  every  particular. 

J.  H.  v..  State  Collesre.  Neb.  -Such  ref- 
oreiuv  b«H>ks  as  are  at  my  o>mman»l  ilo  not 
^^Mltain  the  name  of  the  cvuipan.v  you  men- 
tion, probably  because  it  is  of  minor  im- 
|H<rtauct\  M.ike  iiuiiiiries  of  lion.  I,,  (i. 
Rrian.  Insurance  rommissioner,  I.inci^lu. 
Nebraska.  His  office  has  full  particulars. 

11.  0..  TTardwick.  Mass.— The  European 
war  will  have  no  elYoct  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  interests  of  American  policy- 
hoUlers  of  the  innnpany  you  name.  .\s  you 
are  a  policyholder  in  the  iNunpany.  you 
doubtless  reivived  at  tlie  be.siunina:  of  this 
year  a  oipy  of  its  president's  annual  ad- 
dress ;  and  by  onisuitins  that  you  will 
find  that  up  to  the  time  he  was  writinsr 
the  normal  mortalit.v  of  the  ci^mpauy  had 
not  been  apprtx'iably  affected.  There  has 
btHMi  so  little  change  siniH».  that  we  are 
justitiiHl  in  saying  that,  ot^verins  the  whole 
period  of  the  war  to  date,  the  etl'ect  is 
neglisrible.  The  manasremeut  of  the  ci>m- 
pany  expect  that  the  end  of  the  year  will 
show  a  mortality  retHud  slightly  under  that 
experienced  in  ljn;>  and  1014.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  cause  for  apprehension. 


LI  1    I  LE      lK.\VI_:i 

I  V"t    llaallh      '  '•    ••«     MiiailMNM.        T>tt«    I 

mImimI  Iflp*  by  l.aiitl  M  ■•«.  H'MvU  mnd  Tian* 
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THE   c;ll:n   springs 

WATKIN^  GLKM  OH   ni  NCCA   LAKC  M.  T. 
A  Mineral  Spring*  '*Cf9"  dud  Haiti,  known  a»  Till    AMKMICAN  NAlJHtlM 


knu«n. 


THE     BATHS 


iin"!" 

MCunitia.      Niu»*ioi«       *«*(Mi«       oiaoai*     O'     tmc 
•MO    ciMCui*toa«     atafia.     aie«it     o<ai*ac,     »no    ■> 
«t«  udrr  ailvanUgr*  tiii*ur|>a*a««l  in  Ihia  c«unlr>  i-«. 

THE     GLEN     SPRINGS  ' 

w  ■■    '- •       ■  ■    ■  -       ■  .      I'  ■  \ 

I 

•>•  r<    ••"■'    -I-""    "     ■    •     'w~.    -   ■  ■     ....    '■• ■ 


•  N     AM  K  MIC  A. 


•  rttiCM     ••••      >iv(a      Bfaat 

o*     tail     ktaveva    a'a't* 


W«tl 


For  Deacfiptivc   HookUu  addiwa  WM.   E.   LEFFINCAVEI.I-.    Pir^  ,   Watkin*.   N    Y. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I   THAVaa.  M.n  .  lUllaom  va.  N.  V 

Krftnril.   homelike,   »«'U  r.|«ti.i.^l       N*w   .«  ;.  ...^.— .   -* 

pool.     I  k«.iifc  umI  N4uh*.m  ■.•'.>      lloaklrtK. 

CALIFORNIA 

AND  THE  EXPOSITIONS 

Lal^Sumiiir  '    V     ■   }        -^ 

III    f rific*.  .t 

— Citj    d  Cj  .  .       k, 

CVloiado,   Cinaditn   KkKiir*.  ric.       Uplloaai   Rouin 
Tia  Panama  Canal. 

Ind«p«nd«nt   Tours  trnnfed  loc  inditidadi  or 

JAPAN,  CHINA  ^oUk 

M5iit:.i;   t^oc  ^    u:.  *i    liicit    t>c»(  sciioe.  Japan 

tor  tbc  Ernpcror'f  v.>'ri'n<tion. 

TRAVEL  SERVICE  THE  BEST 


SfnJ    I 


'alij  Bockftt 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


245  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


<>l"»  N   Al  I     7  III     1  I  AK 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Pocono  Manor        Pennsylvania 

I'ocono  Summit  Station.  D.  L.  &  W.  R  R. 

A  summer  vacation  among  atreams  and 
mountains,  in  cu'.turrd.  Quaker  environ- 
ment,  and    on    an    fc<'<)    aire    tmrt,    w.;'' 
lar^e  Hotel    and    Collage    C' 
Tennis  and  Garage:  no  bar  :  ,; 

Every  accessory  ior  comlon. 

J.  W.   HURLEY,  Manager 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Reguijir  Services 
to  EGYPT.  INDIA.  CHINA. 
PHILIPPINES.  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA.  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
jnd  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  A  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  informjtion  frorn 

CUNARO  LINE.  24  State  St..  N.  Y. 


Don't  Handicap  Yourself 

in  thence  lor  businr-»  ^v  iii.ureot  net  lectio  ptoridertxir- 
se!(  with  the  ^e^I  ^   -■•<•--  cird  the  »t>f!d  thus  (i- jr'o-J? 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 

In  • ' .  -.ro  -."      *  ire  a*  k.v. 

c-  I .  ;■  ;     -t's  .-ire  ab- 

SO  Ot  I"  ■-.    f  n- 

e\. 

m.irTc  .  rt.ev 
att  ract  at- 
tention and 
they  sret  .-it- 
tention.  Send 
for  Si!-  pie  Ixvk 
and  deMch  ttiem 
toe  vour>e;  j — Y  0- J 
wiU  never  be  s.it- 
isnev]wiih;ut\;hinsel>e.  A(i|>e>ni>cea<C(iriMatcaidicc2se 
Send  today.     The  Jolin  B,  Wigains  Company 

Enirsvers.  p;i:e  Fnnter*.  Die  Eiobosters 
97-99  Eas:  Ad.irus  S.reet        -         -         Ctiiea^ro 


WHEREVER  YOU  GO  — 
WELLS  FARGO 

Wells  Far(jos*r\nce  is  at  yoor 
service  when  yu  carry  yot:r 
money  in  Wells  Fargo  Travelers 
Checks. 

In  a  strange  city,  it's  always 
nice  to  know  that  tbere's  help  at 
band,  if  needed. 

Go  into  any  Wells  Fargo  oflftca 
and  the  Wells  Fargo  man  will  b« 
glad  to  tell  yoa  about  local  con- 
ditions and  points  of  interest. 

Have  your  mail  addressed  care 
of  Wells  Fargo,  too. 

There's  a  world  wide  r- 
ticn  ready  to  make  journe 
and  pleasanter  for  those  who  use 

WELLS  FAI2GO 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

They  sre    for  jae    .sr    ovr  orffr^<  s-d  et    prrry- 
cipai    banks,    railroad    and    sf ejrr»h.p    oScea. 

Ask   tor    riMc    books    to    cacti    Ciaiu   i  H 
nMAMCIAL  DCPAimCENT       SI  BAOAOWAT 


EFFICIENCY    QUESTION    BOX 

CONDUCTED    BY   EDWARD    EARLE  PURINTON.  DIRECTOR   OF 
THE   INDEPENDENT   EFFICIENCY   SERVICE 


Questions  on  health,  ivork,  business, 
home  ayid  everyday  life  will  be  answered 
by  Mr.  Purinton,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  thru  the  Question  Box  or  by 
personal  letter.  Please  confine  question.'^ 
to  one  sheet.  Whe7i  books,  institutions, 
manufactures,  and  other  aids  to  effi- 
ciency are  mentioned,  they  are  not  nec- 
essarily endorsed.  The  Service,  being  a 
clearing-house  of  information,  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  others. 

115.  Mrs.  D.  R.  W.,  Michigan.  "What  are  the 
most  healthful  drinks  for  children  in  warm 
weather?  Should  they  be  allowed  to  have  ice- 
cream soda  in  large  quantities  ?  What  about  ice 
cream    itself?" 

The  best  summer  drinks  are  combina- 
tions of  acid  fruit-juice,  and  pure  spring 
water,  with  perhaps  a  trifle  of  sugar.  Lem- 
onade, orangeade,  grape  juice  or  its  deriva- 
tives come  firt;t.  Among  the  soda  fountain 
drinks  of  special  innocence  and  refresh- 
ment are  ginger  ale,  root  beer,  sarsaparilla. 
buttermilk,  malted  or  soured  milk — but 
these  must  be  guaranteed  pure. 

Ice-cream,  certified,  is  an  excellent  warm 
weather  food.  It  should  be  eaten,  however, 
only  at  the  close  of  lunch  or  dinner,  or  a 
couple  of  hours  later :  and  when  taken  be- 
tween meals  should  be  ordered  clear — not 
mixt,  as  in  the  form  of  nut  or  fruit  sundae. 
Be  sure  that  you  know  where'  and  when 
your  children  buy  soda,  candy,  ice-cream 
and  other  confections.  Many  stores  and 
fountains  are  likely  to  be  unsafe,  and  your 
chief  responsibility  is  to  find  a  dealer  whose 
wares  you  know  to  be  pure.  An  interesting 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  summer  drinks 
will  be  found  in  The  Independent  for  July 
5.  1915. 

116.  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Washington.  "My  son,  al- 
most thirteen  years  old,  shows  excellent  methods 
in  study  of  subjects  that  interest  him,  and  he 
thinks  better  than  the  average  adult.  But  I  fail 
to  make  him  understand  the  real  necessity  of 
mastering  subjects  that  are  uninteresting  (such 
as  spelling  and  grammar),  and  he  begs  to  be 
taken  out  of  school  so  he  can  have  time  to  study 
what  he  wants  to  learn.  I  believe  he  needs  the 
discipline  involved  in  set  tasks,  and  would  ask 
your  advice  in  regard  to  a  school  or  book  teach- 
ing efficient  methods  of  study." 

What  does  your  boy  want  to  learn?  Let 
him  learn  it,  help  him  learn  it.  Providence 
is  likely  to  ordain  his  success  along  just 
that  line,  and  no  other.  But  can  you  not 
show  him  how  a  thoro  mastery  of  such 
groundwork  studies  as  spelling  and  gram- 
mar underlies  efficiency  in  the  work  where 
his  heart  lies?  A  poor  speller  and  faulty 
grammarian  disqualifies  himself  in  almost 
any  trade  or  profession  worth  entering.  I'ut 
yoiir  "discipline"  thought  into  his  destiny 
plan,   then   watch   both  improve. 

An  article  on  "fiearning  to  Study"  ap- 
peared in  the  Nr/iooi  /'fi'icio.  volumt'  '2-. 
numl)er  0,  published  by  the  Univfisity  of 
('hi(:iigo  I'resM.  I>r.  Frank  McMuriy's  book 
on  How  to  Stuili/  should  give  you  valuable 
suggestioiis.  I"'or  I  hi-  iitiine  of  such  a  si-hool 
as  you  rf(|uiri',  apply  to  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Schottls  Association,  Times 
Ituildiug,  New  York. 


117.  Mr.  K.  L.  T..  N.-w  York  City.  "I  mii 
just  Hturtinx  Dili  in  the  wurlil.  and  K'-ttlng  very 
riiixleMt  l)ay.  Ni'vertheienH,  one  Hhoulil  form  the 
huliit  of  Muving,  Uii  niiilter  how  tiu-iiKiT  hlH  iial- 
ary  My  MitviiiuH  iirt-  ■•iirniiiK  uboul  :t'  ,  .  VVhrrt- 
Clin  I  get  literiiliire  which  will  make  inr  ffflcifiit 
In  iiivaatlnK  my  •'urnlnuit?  Whut  wouUI  im  the 
b««t  way  of  nlilitininK  e)1ii'lfni-y  in  nui-h  a 
malliT?" 

You  would  pi'olinlily  lind  kihhI  suKKeM- 
tlons  III  Wuyn  of  'I'hrifl,  piililinhcd  Itv 
th^  Aiiiericiiii  Siicit'tv  Ci'i'  llie  I'l  ninolloii  of 
Thrift,  Kli-Ht  NutliMial  Kniik  lliiildliig.  «'hi 
)'IIKo.  Look  over  the  iilllioiiiicfiiielitM  iif  vn- 
rloiiM  ItiinkM,  liiveMtiiieiit  ItrokerH  mid  MaviiiKM 
iiiatitulliiiiM  iipiieiiriiiK  ill  D'lliililf  niiittii 
BlncN  Hiich   UN   'rhe    liidepeiidfiit,    write    fur 
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descriptive  matter  of  each  concern,  study 
it  all  carefully,  decide  which  offers  the  best 
combination  of  safety,  revenue  and  con- 
vertil)ility — then  dont  invest  without  con- 
sulting a  friendly  banker  or  other  conserva- 
tive nuin  of  experience  in  the  money  mar- 
ket. You  should  realize  more  than  three  per 
cent  on  your  savings.  There  are  good  in- 
dustrial stocks  and  city  bonds  yielding  four 
per  cent,  some  oUVring  five  per  cent  with 
comparative  security.  Find  where  and 
what  these  are.  but  choose  three  per  cent 
returns  with  safety  to  five  per  cent  with  a 
shadow  of  a  dimbt  therein. 


118.  Mr.  L.  H.,  Michigan.  "What  is  the  best 
way  to  learn  to  read,  so  you  can  remember 
what  you  have   read?" 

Why  do  you  want  to  remember?  And 
what— facts,  news,  figures,  dates,  poems,  ed- 
itorials, business  ideas,  or  something  else? 
Over  and  over  we  have  asked  our  inquirers 
to  be  explicit  and  concrete,  still  we  are 
crippled  in  our  work  of  reply  because 
questions  are  too  vague  and  general. 

Most  memories  are  junk-baskets  instead 
of  storage-batteries.  To  memorize  less  and 
utilize  more  is  the  ideal  for  the  majority. 
Read  less — think  and  act  more,  on  what 
you  read.  Let  your  stomach  be  empty  when 
you  read  the  "most  valuable  things — a  full 
stomach  renders  the  brain  heavy  and  inert. 
Make  marginal  notes  as  you  read  and  new 
ideas  come  to  you.  or  keep  a  pocket  note- 
book for  this  purpose.  Get  a  friend  to 
discuss  with  you  items  particularly  memor- 
able. Secure  a  set  of  files  and  organize  a 
clipping-bureau  of  your  own,  then  make  a 
habit  of  inserting  extracts,  articles,  memor- 
anda, etc.,  along  your  line  of  thought,  and 
go  over  the  files  occasionally  to  refresh 
vour  memory.  Buy  a  standard  book  on 
memory-training  and  study  it  in  spare  time. 


119.  Mr.  C.  P.,  New  Jersey.  "Is  it  possible  to 
take  a  course  in  calculus  by  mail  from  a  reli- 
able correspondence  school?  Where  are  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Chautauqua  Courses,  books,  and 
other  educational   features?" 

We  do  not  know  of  any  reliable  corre- 
spondence school  giving  instruction  in 
higher  mathematics.  The  general  aim  of 
correspondence  .schools  is  to  promote  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  eflSciency,  and  the 
assumption  is  that  a  topic  so  thei>retical 
and  abstruse  woulil  not  be  profitable  to 
teach  or   to  study. 

For  information  concerning  the  Chau- 
tauqua features,  apply  to  the  Chautauqua 
Kditor  of  The   Independent. 


U'O.  Mr.  J.  S..  Virginia.  "I  am  an  insurance 
agent,  responsible  for  a  few  sub-agents  ;  like 
my  work,  want  to  advance  along  technical  and 
practical  linen.  Please  tell  me  how  to  tit  m.vaelf 
a.s  a  thorn  insurance  man  from  agent  to  presi- 
dent  of   the   company." 

Hurrah  for  your  ambition.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  rather  large  ..rder  to  expect  a  <'om- 
plete  coiiiiinMciiil  education  in  a  di>zeu  lines 
of  a   iiiiigazine  odunin.   We  can  only   start 
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ing  Hudnut's  Studies  in  Practical  Life  In- 
surance. Write  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  state  colleges  for  particu- 
lars of  the  courses  they  offer.  Above  all, 
consult  the  higher  officials  of  your  own 
company.  Don't  say  you  want  to  be  presi- 
dent— they  might  get  scared.  But  describe 
the  rest  of  your  ambition. 


121.  Prof.  J.  P.  T.,  Ohio.  "Can  you  give  me 
the  address  of  any  high-grade  employment 
agency  covering  the  eastern  and  middle  western 
parts  of  the  country,  and  placing  men  with  pro- 
fessional training,  or  with  special  business  train- 
ing? I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  accommodate 
me  in  this  way." 

Inquire  of  the  National  Employment  Ex- 
change, 30  Church  street.  New  York. 


122.  Mr.  H.  C,  New  Y'ork.  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  no-breakfast  plan  for  an  under- 
weight neurasthenic  ?  No  organic  trouble,  just  a 
bad  case  of  nerves.  Have  taken  lots  of  medicine 
— phosphates,  iron,  malt,  etc.,  and  am  now  tak- 
ing a  course  in  physical  culture  by  mail — with 
little  or  no  improvement.  Have  long  hours  as 
bookkeeper,  nervous  rush  all  day.  only  thirty 
minutes  for  noon  lunch.  ^Cannot  afford  to  quit 
work  and  take  a  rest.  Cannot  study,  have  chronic 
brain-fag.  What  can  I  do?" 

Lots  of  things.  You  can  live  in  a  quiet 
place,  keep  your  bedroom  thoroly  ventilat- 
ed, sleep  nine  hours  every  night,  drink 
three  pints  of  pure  water  every  day,  avoid 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  make  yourself 
move  slowly  and  calmly,  analyze  and  or- 
ganize your  work  so  as  to  banish  the 
''nervous  rush,"  form  the  habit  of  an  erect 
posture  at  your  desk  and  a  consequent 
improved  digestion.   All   this  will   help. 

You  can  read  bo<.>ks  on  sane  habits  of 
life — such,  for  example,  as  Dr.  H.  Lind- 
lahr's  Philosophy  and  Practise  of  Mature 
Cure,  or  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg's  yeurasthenm. 
You  can  cultivate  peace  of  mind,  which  in 
your  case  underlies  power  of  body. 

As  for  the  no-breakfast  plan,  we  do  not 
approve  it  in  your  condition — with  but 
thirty  minutes  for  no*.»n  lunch,  when  do 
you  eat?  Better  rise  a  half-hour  earlier, 
take  a  simple,  nerve-building  breakfast,  of 
perhaps  whole  wheat  toast,  siUt-Uuleil  or 
poached  eggs.  co<.\>a  or  chocolate,  and  fresh 
fruit.  Eat  slowly  and  rest  ivmpletely  twen 
ty  minutes  afterward.  Then  at  noon,  some 
such  fiHxl-drink  as  koumys  or  lactated  but- 
termilk, or  malted  milk,  would  be  suffi- 
cient. A  generous  i-ourse  dinner  would  thus 
be   relisheti   in   the  evening. 


123.  Miss  E.   R..   New  Y  '  \ 
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F.  G.  FMRtor  of  Itlnir,  South   <  ut.. 
linu,  rnllN  our  iitt<Miti<>n  to  n  m 
note  in  "Tho  Wurld  Over"  for  -  ••      - 
which  implietl  that   the  irruwinff  of  tea 
ill  thiit  country  wiii  u  cumpirtr 
Whilo  the  expeninent   m  oppart: 
prccetirnted  so  far  an  Califomia  ii  con- 
cerne«l.  there  are  a  humlri'd  ncren  plant 
e<l   to  tt'u  Hi   Sutniin'i  \  ille,   South   ('un> 
linu,  where  Dr.  Charlc*  U.  Shcpard,  in 
cooperation    with    thf    Iturvnu   «if    FMunt 
Indu.Htry    of   tho    D«'|)urtnifnt    of    A^'ri- 
culture,  ha.s  nucco^MJod  in  raisint;  about 
12,000    puund.s    of    dry    tea    each    year. 
The   department    n'purt.s    that    the   cli- 
mate of   the   .southern    and   (fulf   .states 
i»  in  (general  admirably  adapted  to  the 
cultivation   of   the   tea   plant,   and   that 
the    many    other    attempts    which    have 
been  made  thruout   this  refrion  to  raise 
tea    have    lapsed    l>ecause   the    (frowcrs 
had  not  been  taught   how  to  pluck  and 
cure  the  leaves  rather  than  because  of 
difficulties  in  cultivation. 


Our  editorial  of  July  5  on  "The 
Rijrhts  of  Profes.sors  and  Students"  in- 
spired one  correspmulent  to  send  us  a 
clipped  newspaper  editorial  in  which 
free  speech  in  the  collefres  is  entertain- 
ingly coupled  with  the  Holt-Muenter 
case. 

Professor  Lovejoy  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
secretary-  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  that  organiza- 
tion which  investijrated  the  Utah  case, 
writes  us  as  follows: 

The  very  pertinont  and  timely  editorial 
on  "The  Right."*  of  rrofes.<n^rs  and  Stu- 
dents." in  Tho  Iiulopoiidont  of  July  5.  c»in- 
tnius  a  ivinparisou  In^tween  the  |K<sition 
t.iken  by  the  ReRonts  of  the  University  of 
I'tah  and  that  reporttnl  to  havo  been  taken 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  «>f  Penn- 
sylvania, which  d.H>s  some  unintentional 
injustice  to  the  toriiHT  lx>dy.  It  is  true  that 
the  Board  of  Rcc-nis  at  Utah  has  repeat- 
edly and  perempiorilv  rejected  petitions  of 
the  alumni,  faculty  and  numermis  U>oal 
orcauizations.  for  a  th^ro  investigation,  by 
some  lH>dy  emiK>\vered  to  summon  and  in- 
terrogate witnesses,  into  various  recent  acts 
of  the  president,  into  the  relations  of  the 
university  administration  to  the  present 
state  administration,  and  into  general  con- 
ditions in  the  university.  The  regents  have 
by  their  utterances  and  still  more  by  their 
acts,  eft'eotually  denied  the  right  of  the 
Utah  public  to  full  information  as  to  the 
adiuiiustrative  methods  and  policies  of  the 
institution.  They  '..ave  not.  however,  taken 
so  extreme  a  posiriou  as  that  ascribed  to 
the  Pennsylvania  trustees,  and  in  particu- 
lar to  Mr.  J.  Levering  Jones.  The  charges 
against   the   professors  dismissed   from    the 
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Ill  it    publii-   rc|*<>rt    i*   III  rrror   in   altribal- 

iliK    to    tl     ■       •'  :'.'- 

The    f  — *.    th»  ^xpr«»- 

«l'  'li    or    :i  n     1  :!■:  1  \  :■! '.  . . 
t'  I-    ...  1  ,i«.i..ii     til    .nl.l. 

A«.»M-intiiin   of    I'rof""-.-'  -ri 

<'ii    the   I'tnh   cii.it*   refr-  ihI- 

itiirial    wnn    only    n    prfiiii. 
of  tindinicx.  and   that  the  fui 
nnaly7.<»s   the  evidence  at    lennt. 
\m'  lind   uiM>n   re<iue<«t   by   per*>ri 
in  the  matter?  A.  <>.  Iajvejo^ 

•lohnx   Hopkina   T'niirrtHy 


Major  General  Thomas  M.  Ander- 
son, U.  S.  A.  (retired),  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  and  Philippine  wars,  has  an 
interesting — tho  not  verj-  hopeful — 
suggestion  to  make  for  the  settlement 
of  those  racial  questions  which  have 
troubled  Europe  and  stimulated  the 
war  parties  for  centuries. 

Wti>'n  the  warrin^'  ight  to 

<-x!i:iw>tion    and    to  -,   diplo- 

nia<-y    has    faile<l    t<  an    agreement 

as   to  territorial  di\  -  -.d   d<^maDds  for 

indemnity,   why   should   not  -^nt  of 

the  i>eople  of  Alsace  and  L"-  tak»-n 

to  decide   whether   they   shall   \- 
of   Germany   or    F' ranee?   And    v,    . 
not   the  same  solvent  be  tried,   if   the   het- 
erogeneous  Empire   of  Au-tria.     <•■    '?•    re- 
sult   of    war.    resolves    it»  If    i:  -^n- 
stituent   racial    elem»^nts?    Why  -■■f 
the  people  of  Bohemia  ih'i-ide  v 
would   remain   part   >'f   •'    i".-- 
form  part  of  a  Slavoui. 

not  the  Poles,   the  Croiii....-  .  ■  ^.- 

garians    have    the    same    right  •'e? 

This  suggestion   eoold  only  be  .  .i.    .    .   out 
under   the   supervision   of   a   neutral    state. 

(^ertainly  many  c* '-    "   •  "     ^  '  —  'uld 

be  raised  to  this  m  It 

would  p'     -  -  •    •  -  No 

method  -  :bly 

be    SUggt'stvi.    1'  u     ;>    Lu<;    "  ;i :     .w     i-uf-'Jie    Is 

to  a  certain  extent  a  race  war.  the  remedy 
to   be   effective  must   be   radieal. 

Thomas  M.  Asdebsox 
Portland,  Oreoon 
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and  the  Cadillac  ** Eight'* 

stands  all  alone 


Do  you  wish  to  know  how^  good  a  car  this  new 

Cadillac  is? 
Follow  your  own  thoughts. 

You  will  find  that  you  are  thinking  what  the 
nation  is  thinking. 

Look  back  a  little  bit. 

A  few  years  ago  the  storm  raged  around  the 
Cadillac. 

A  dozen  or  more  cars  sold  at  approximately 
the  same  price. 

All  claimed  equality  ^vith  the  Cadillac. 

The  Cadillac  fi^ld  w^as  the  coveted  field — be- 
cause it  was  a  quality  field. 

These  dozen  or  more  cars  struggled  to  find  a 
place  in  it,  because  they  were  eager  to  share 
in  Cadillac  success. 

And,  now,  how  do  things  stands? 

A  limited  market  above  the  Cadillac  in  price — 
and  a  large  market  below. 

And  in  the  center,  as  solid  as  a  rock,  the  great 
Cadillac  clientele — greater,  and  stronger,  and 
more  solid  than  ever. 

W^hen  you  search  for  a  car  to  compare  with 
the  Cadillac  do  you  look  downward  ? 

It  is  not  likely. 

And  yet  many  a  man  in  past  years  has  thought 
that  he  was  buying  a  car  as  good  as  the  Cadil- 
lac, because  he  was  paying  an  approximate 
price. 

He  cannot  think  that  now,  because  these  cars 
have  removed  themselves  from  the  Cadillac 
field. 

The  storm  that  once  raged  around  the  Cadillac 
still  rages. — but  it  is  in  another  zone.  The 
Cadillac  is  out  of  it,  and  above  it. 

In  its  own  great  quality  class  the  Cadillac 
stands  alone — all  alone. 

The  Cadillac  owner  does  not  believe  that  its 
equal  exists. 

And  if  yoa  are  looking  for  its  equal — where 
will  you  look? 

You  must  first  find  a  car  of  equally  fine  con- 
struction. 

If  you  search  for  equality  with  the  Cadillac, 
where  else  will  you  find  such  workmanship  ? 

Styles    a 


Again  — in  your  search  for  a  car  equal  to  the 
Cadillac,  you  must  find  a  car  of  equal  expe- 
rience in  V-type  engine  construction. 

The  Cadillac  has  brought  the  V-type  principle 
to  a  state  of  comparative  perfection  in  the 
building  of  13,000  V-type  eight  cylinder  cars. 

W^here  will  you  look  for  a  like  experience  — for 
equal  certainty — for  such  positive  insurance? 

What  is  the  utmost  you  desire  in  a  car? 

Your  friend  who  owns  a  Cadillac  already  has  it. 

He  cannot  think  of  any  respect  in  which  its 
efficiency  could  be  improved. 

In  freedom  from  gear  shifting,  in  ease  of  con- 
trol, in  swift  acceleration,  in  hill  climbing 
ability,  in  comfort  and  luxury,  in  all  the  things 
which  contribute  to  ideal  motoring,  the 
Cadillac  owner  will  tell  you  that  he  has  them 
in  superlative  degree. 

In  his  mind — in  your  mind — in  the  mind  of  the 
nation — is  not  the  standing  of  the  Cadillac 
absolutely  fixed  ? 

In  all  the  things  that  constitute  qualit> — the 
highest  known  quality — is  it  not  universally 
accepted  as  a  standard? 

Your  choice  therefore,  is  rendered  simpler  than 
ever  before. 

You  are  freed  from  the  distraction  of  many 
claims  of  equality  which  may  once  Irave 
confused  you. 

You  know  what  the  Cadillac  offers; 

— engineering  pre-eminence. 

— and  social  pre-eminence, 

— unequaled  V-type  experience, 

— the  enthusiastic  endorsement  oi  13.000 
owners. 

— mechanical  construction  representing 
the  highest  type  of  fine  manufaclunni: 
extant, 

— and  an  established  record  of  luxury, 
long  lite  and  endurance. 

We    repeat  —  you    know    that     you     net    these 

qualities  in  the  Cadillac. 
Where  else  could  you  get  them? 
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:\\:K    Till'.    CKKAT    mrVDATlONS    li:i:lL()US? 


TlIK  (hnirnutn  of  thi*  I'lutivl  SUtcN  CominiNiiinn 
oil  lii«i(ir«tri»l  Ui'lutioDH  hiiN  rniulo  up  hi*  mind 
:il>oiit  the  vrvHi  fouiulationH,  und  ho  i«|M>iikH  it 
toivihly  in  tho  urtitir  tui  aimthrr  pnir«v  IIin 
wnanrmiu'iit  has  tht»  .««tiaiKhtlt>r\variln»*f«.««  «»f  dirwl  tic- 
tioii.  Tin'  philaiithropir  truMt.H  art*  a  nuMiai'c  t<»  thi«  wel- 
fare of  MiHMoty  as  ht'  sros  th«Mu.  Kvon  if  they  »hould 
contlne  thi'ir  work  t«»  thf  lU'Id  of  ncience,  they  are  not. 
in  his  judK'mnit.  a  ko<»<>  thiinr.  lie  puts  his  reasons  for- 
ward clearly  and  rtuiraKeously.  A  K'>"eat  rnany  ot  his 
rentiers  will  be  eonviiued  by  his  argument.  We  hope  that 
it  will  be  read  as  earefully  by  the  men  whom  it  will  not 
convince  as  it  will  be  by  thtKse  whose  prepossessions  are 
•ntatronistie  to  the  bin  charities. 

That  jrreat  charitable  trusts  are  danRerous  to  the 
state  has  been  helil  by  able  jurists  and  deelared  in  de- 
cisit>ns,  KiiKlif^h  and  American,  since  the  days  of  the 
conflict  between  church  and  state  in  Knjjland.  Publicists 
of  donuH-ratic  leaninjrs  have  always  been  suspicious  of 
them.  The  or^ranized  wajre  earners  of  the  United  States 
are  undoubtedly  hostile  toward  them.  Mr.  Walsh  very 
fairly  represents  their  attitude. 

Much  of  what  he  says  may  be  admitted  without  dis- 
cussion. Probably  if  Mr.  C  harles  W.  Kliot  reads  the 
article  he  will  admit  that  one  statement  after  another 
i.^  not  debatable.  The  money  which  supports  the  great 
philanthropies  is  invested  in  industrial  enterprises.  Men 
who  administer  the  foundations  are  here  and  there  in- 
terested, as  directors  or  other  ot^icers.  in  industrial, 
transportation  or  tinancial  corporations.  To  be  biased  is 
human,  and  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
industrial  operations  and  for  financial  transactions  would 
be  more  than  human  if  they  never  carried  bias  into  their 
deliberations  upon  the  affairs  of  the  benevolent  founda- 
tioner. When  conflicts  arise  between  industrial  corpora- 
tions and  their  employees  men  who  are  trustees  of  the 
foundations  may  find  themselves  denying  the  claims  and 
opposing  the  demands  of  the  wage  earners.  That  in  so 
doing  they  may  be  acting  wrongly  and  against  the  best 
welfare  of  society  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility. That  scientific  research  workers  and  educators 
eirployed  by  the  foundations  may  subtly  be  influenced 
by  the  relationship  is  an  obvious  corollary  of  the  most 
familiar  psychology. 

ALL  of  these  facts  are  buttresses  of  what  the  social- 
ists are  pleased  to  call  the  existing  social  order:  this 
'  too  is  undeniable.  To  the  extent  that  this  order  is  built 
on  privilege  these  facts  are  obstacles  in  the  path  of  an 
equalizing  democracy.  To  the  extent  that  capitalistic 
profits  are  wrung  from  an  exploited  proletariat  the 
foundations  not  only  derive  income  from  exploitation. 


but  they   uihl  dillWulty  tn  the  tajik  of  mdtnir  FXplottft- 
tion.  Neither  individual  nor  trunt  cjin  waye  war  aK«in«t 
thi  interewtM  from  which  it  or  he  drawn  »■■ 
The»e  iidminMiniiN,   which  we  i  ^'  ■ 

Iruntec  of  the  KiK-kefelli-r  Kouiiii.,:.   ..       — .:. 

i>ut  hetiitation,  Mr.  Wulah.  und  thrme  who  think  a«  he 
dcMVH,  will  doubtU'NH  nay  are  quite  enough  to  damn  the 
foundation.H.  Kut  that  ih  where  Mr.  WaUh.  and  th'Me 
who  nharc  his  view,  are  wronjr.  The  fiu-ti*  a/l'  '*  '  • 
only  do  not  damn  the  foundution.H,  the\  dn  n-  • 
inrul|>ate  them. 

WK  are  not  liviny  in  an  aire  of  economic  or  moral 
laisurz  fnirr  in  which  the  individual  or  the  cor- 
poration is  unchallenged  by  organized  »«iciely.  Wc  are 
not  living  in  a  .sociali.Htic  utate  wherein  collective  owner- 
ship and  collective  authority  reign  .supreme.  We  are  Ht- 
ing  in  a  .society  in  which  the  forces  of  individualism  and 
of  collective  control  are  lM)th  strong,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, all  manner  of  compromises  and  adjustments  are 
being  made. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  transitional  .society.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  collective  con.science,  the  collective 
wisdom,  the  collective  authority  will  be  so  inactive  or 
so  ineffective  that  private  fortunes  comparable  to  those 
of  the  present  age  can  be  accumulated  in  the  future. 
The  wise  disposition  of  those  that  have  been  accumu- 
lated hitherto  has  engaged  the  thoughtful  consideration 
ot  intelligent  men  in  all  ranks  of  society,  and  of  none 
more  seriously  than  of  the  men  who  have  the  fortunes 
to  dispose  of.  To  an  extent  that  could  hardly  have  been 
predicted  thirty  years  ago.  they  have  put  the  solution  of 
the  problem  into  the  hands  of  men  who.  human  tho  they 
are,  biased  tho  they  inevitably  must  be  because  they 
are  human,  command  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  men. 
If  integrity  and  sound  judgment  exist,  and  if  they  can 
be  found,  they  have  been  put  in  charge  of  the  destinies 
of  the  great  foundations.  And  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  the  great  foundations,  by  the  terms  of  their  incor- 
poration, are  subject  to  Congress,  and.  therefore,  to  the 
public  will.  They  have  been  made  the  creatures  of  a 
democratic  sovereignty  which  can  call  them  to  account 
if  their  deeds  are  evil. 

If  we  were  creating  a  society  to  our  own  liking  we 
should  not  create  one  in  which  the  great  foundations 
would  have  a  place  and  function.  If  it  were  "up  to"  us 
to  devise  an  agency  on  the  whole  better  adapted  to  me- 
diate the  transition  from  a  social  system  in  which  many 
things  have  been  wrong  to  one  in  which  we  hope  many 
things  will  be  better,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover or  to  devise  one  all  in  all  more  promising  than 
the  great  foundations. 
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THE  FIRST  STEP 

THE  note  of  the  seven  American  powers  to  the  sev- 
eral leaders  in  Mexico  has  a  fine  tone  of  disinter- 
estedness and  friendship.  Its  last  paragraph  has  an  even 
finer  undertone  of  firmness  and  determination.  Replies 
from  each  of  those  to  whom  the  note  is  addrest  are  called 
for  within  ten  days.  This  demand  for  a  speedy  reply 
ought  to  set  the  act  of  sending  the  note  in  proper  per- 
spective. It  is  strongly  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  to  be 
the  beginning  of  endless  diplomatic  correspondence  and 
artful  fencing.  It  should  be  the  first  step  in  a  decisive 
course  of  action.  Apparently  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
signers. 

Mexico  needs  one  thing  and  needs  that  at  once — a 
strong  provisional  government  able  to  restore  order.  If 
such  a  government  can  be  secured  by  conference  of  the 
factional  leaders  in  Mexico,  well  and  good.  If  not,  it 
must  be  brought  about  in  some  other  way. 

The  Pan-American  Seven  have  taken  the  logical  and 
sensible  first  step.  They  have  given  the  fighting  factions 
a  chance  to  get  together  for  the  good  of  Mexico.  They 
have  intimated  that  the  agreement  must  be  promptly 
brought  about. 

Such  a  voluntary  agreement  among  men  who  have 
shown  themselves  unmitigated  self-seekers  does  not 
seem  probable.  What  then? 

We  cannot  turn  back.  The  Conference  of  the  Seven 
must  go  ahead  and  see  to  it  that  that  provisional  gov- 
ernment is  established  and  is  supported  in  whatever 
way  is  necessary  to  its  success — or  the  United  States 
must  do  it  alone. 


THE  WESTERN  RATE  CASE 

FORTY-ONE  railroad  companies — all  the  roads  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  additional  mileage  east  of 
it — asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  rate 
increases  on  certain  specified  products,  including  grain, 
live  stock  and  meats.  These  increases  would  have  added 
$7,604,000  to  their  annual  gross  revenue.  Those  which 
the  Commission  granted  amount  to  $1,632,000.  The  ad- 
dition sought  was  a  very  moderate  one.  Two  members 
of  the  Commission  say  it  should  have  been  given  to  the 
roads.  They  were  outvoted. 

We  are  not  favorably  imprest  by  parts  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  majority's  opinion.  Admitting  that  there 
was  available  no  really  sufficient  evidence  for  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  companies'  property,  the  Com- 
mission assumes  that  they  are  earning  a  fair  rate  on  a 
reasonable  valuation.  Admitting  that  the  prices  paid  by 
the  roads  for  capital,  material  and  labor  have  been  in- 
creasing, the  opinion  assumes  that  they  must  expect  to 
suffer  on  this  account  as  other  industrial  enterprises 
do.  And  there  is  much  said  about  such  mismanagement 
as  was  shown  in  the  Kock  Island  and  Frisco  systen\s, 
altho  it  is  aflmitted  that  the  general  level  of  rates  was 
not  affected  by  it.  Our  rail  transportation  industry  is  a 
very  great  one.  We  have  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
world's  railroad  mileage.  In  so  great  an  industry  there 
must  be  some  black  sheep.  At  present,  we  think,  the 
number  of  them  is  snuill.  The  entire  iiidintry,  with  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  stockholders,  and  the  public 
that  is  affected  by  it**  condition,  should  not  be  punished 
lor  their  Mini. 

For  a  few  yeurM  past  the  railrouds  have  not  been  en 
Joylnif  i>roMpcrity.  Thi>ir  px|)eiiilitures  have  been  laryely 


increased  by  outside  forces.  Wages  have  been  raised  by 
arbitration  proceedings  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment indirectly  participated.  Their  taxes  have  been 
growing.  Some  of  them  have  been  burdened  by  unjust 
full  crew  laws,  others  by  passenger  rate  reductions 
which  the  Supreme  Court  recently  annulled.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  of  their 
net  earnings.  They  have  felt  unable  to  make  such  pur- 
chases of  equipment  as  were  regarded  as  necessary  in 
former  times.  Their  condition  has  tended  to  discourage 
fresh  investment  in  their  stocks  and  also  such  invest- 
ment as  is  required  for  extensions  or  new  lines. 

The  roads  are  entitled  to  revenue  enough  to  yield  a 
fair  return  on  the  money  invested  and  to  uphold  their 
credit.  To  this  they  are  entitled  in  the  public  interest. 
It  is  unwise  to  withhold  from  them  what  they  ought  to 
have.  In  this  Western  rate  case  we  prefer  the  dissenting 
opinions  of  Commissioner  Daniels  and  Harlan  to  that 
of  the  majority. 


NO  EMBARGO 

THE  American  reply  to  the  Austrian  note  asking 
for  an  embargo  upon  shipments  of  munitions  of 
war  from  this  country  puts  our  categorical  refusal  on 
solid  ground. 

The  obligation  to  establish  such  an  embargo  is  denied 
upon  these  grounds: 

It  is  unknown  to  international  law. 

It  would  make  the  novel  demand  that  the  advantage 
gained  to  a  belligerent  by  its  superiority  on  the  seas 
should  be  equalized  by  the  establishment  by  neutral  na- 
tions of  a  system  of  nonintercourse  with  the  victor. 

It  would  force  upon  all  nations  a  militaristic  program 
thru  the  necessity  of  heaping  up  in  time  of  peace  vast 
stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  sufficient  to  last  thru 
any  possible  war. 

These  reasons  are  conclusive.  An  embargo  upon  muni- 
tions imposed  now  would  be  an  outrageous  violation  of 
neutrality. 

The  general  adoption  of  such  a  practise  as  an  inter- 
national custom  would  be  a  direct  encouragement  to 
militarism. 


THE  RETURN  OF  ARMOR 

THERE  are  fashions  in  military  affairs  as  well  hs  m 
feminine  costume.  The  "grenadiers"  of  this  gener- 
ation are  resuming  their  forgotten  art  of  throwing  hand 
grenades.  Arrows  are  again  raining  from  the  sky.  And 
soldiers  are  beginning  to  put  on  the  armor  which  the\ 
discarded  with  contempt  three  centuries  ago.  Armor 
was  abandoned  btvause,  when  it  was  made  heavy  enough 
to  be  bullet-proof,  it  was  too  cumbersome  for  march- 
ing. Mobility  was  more  de^iirable  than  invulnerability 
Hut  there  has  not  been  much  mobility  of  late  in  the 
western  seat  of  war.  The  soldier  is  rarely  calleil  uvKm  to 
charge.  For  the  t»u>st  part  he  stands  in  the  tn»iK-het». 
subjected  to  the  fire  of  guns  anywhere  from  tw«*nt\ 
yards  to  ten  n\iles  away.  Many  of  the  wound:*,  «\^n  ot*] 
the  fatal  wouiuls.  are  superficial,  caUHtsl  by  H^teut  «r 
deflected  bulls  and  small  fragments  of  bur-'  -'•■'M-*.  A 
Hritish   n;ival  surget>n   rep«>rts  that  motor  ^  --   *r* 

often  sufficient  t(»  suve  the  oyes  und  a  linen  c\< 
prevent  the  cutting  of  the  carotid  »rt»ry    Storiw  ot  iHir 
Civil  War  tell  with  Hurpri<tiiK  '  '     ^^  a  nu»lK«r^l 

teittauu'iit  curried  o\er  the  lie.*;.    ...,,,..    i  bulM    4«»»* 
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pn  vuiii  Noini^  kind  nf  pnrtlnl  prut«rtiiiii,  nltho  to  • 

tlu<  ImmIv  with  Mtr»l  of  11     '  U»  wi' 

thl^   lllnilrri)    i'ltll*    liull    VVtilllil    !•"    IIIIIH  ii<  t  l<  >>     '         ' 

t(i  tlu'  Slu'llW'lil  o\pi»ruiuMil«.  u  (irriiuiii    .^i.-  -     . 
ttii'ti  frntii  It  (liHiitiuo  of  i«lirhty  y«rilii  iimy  ti«  HtnpptMl 
Ity  a  toiitfhiMKMl  HtrrI  plwto  thror>iilxtPc<nthii  of  nn  >ii<  i 
tt'.i'k,  iiimI  thlH  vviMtfhN  ftrvni  iiiid  a  «pinrt(<r  imiuiuIm  t< 
th«    -.iiiiur*'  foot.   Ihit  Hiinur  «»f  thl«  wiMirht  \n  to«»  h««a\ 
to  lie   liol'lio,   iuui   th«>  i*p<>v«l  of   th«'   liiotlrrn   Ixillrt    In   H' 
iri««t  that,  v\vi\  if  th«'  brcuMtpliito  wrn*  not  plrrnul,  thi 
wvuriT  would  ho  KiUM-kcd  down  and  luidiy  hruiNtnl. 

'Viw  lj».st  pufo  of  urntor  to  Im«  ilincardrtl,  tht*  ht«lr 
IS  Iho  Mrst  to  Ih«  rradoptisl.  In  fiirt,  th«>  hrUnrt  hia*  u> 
altotft'tluT  iio\\i\  out  of  u.Ho,  ultho  it  WH.H  rftaiiHii,  i  i  • 
th«"  ouiru.HH,  m«»ro  for  iihow  thiin  Mcrvice.  An  iitt«<mpt 
wu.H  iniidt'  a  r«*w  yeurn  uiro  to  intrmluoc  in  tht>  Fri'tirh 
army  a  loathrr  hclniH  dcsijriu'd  by  the  hattlf  paintrr 
Ih'tailU".  but  \vb»'n  a  roinpany  wi>n«  thorn  in  a  llth  <>f 
July  rrvit'w  tho  Parisians  lau>;hiHi  at  thnn  bit'ausi*  thr. 
looktHl  like  tho  "IMokolhaubon"  of  the  (Jermans.  It  was 
hI.so  strtH't  jot«rs  whii'h  stopptnl  the  KriMu-h  soIdier»  from 
adopt injr  a  khaki  uniform  in  place  of  their  conspicuous 
red  trousers  and  l>lue  coats.  This  leaving  <>f  the  selec- 
ticii  of  a  uniform  to  the  taste  of  the  public  may  be  dem- 
ocratic, but  it  has  co«t  many  thousand  lives. 

He«d  wt>unds  form  thirteen  and  a  third  per  cent  of 
all  wounds,  according  to  a  report  to  Taris  Academy  of 
Medicine.  In  a  narrow,  ilcep  and  partitionetl  trench  the 
body  is  prottvted.  but  in  watchitig  the  enemy,  sightini? 
a  rifle  or  throwing  a  bomb  the  top  of  the  head  must 
often  be  exposed.  Two  forms  of  helmet  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  French  army;  one  made  of  heavy  steel 
with  a  wide  sloping  rim.  the  other  a  lijrht  steel  skull 
cap  shaped  like  the  calotte  worn  in  European  churches 
In  Roman  Catholic  priest.s.  The  picture  on  another  pajre 
of  this  issue  shows  the  metallic  calotte  in  use  by  French 
soldiers  in  the  trenches. 

The  C.ermans  have  tried  breastplates  of  thin  steel 
scales  mounted  on  wire  gauze,  but  abandoned  them  be- 
cause the  wounds,  tho  rarer,  were  worse  on  account  of 
the  laceration  caused  by  the  fragments.  The  modern  bul- 
let usually  makes  a  clean,  straight  and  sterilized  wound. 
The  army  surgeon  may  say  to  the  soldier,  as  Sir  Lucius 
did  to  Bob  Acres,  and  much  more  truthfully,  that  "a 
ball  or  two  may  pass  clean  thru  your  body  and  never 
do  you  any  harm  at  all."  But  any  kind  of  armor,  pad- 
ding or  even  clothing  may  bring  on  gangrene,  tetanus 
or  other  infection. 

Smooth,  thick  steel  plates  so  bent  and  arranged  that 
they  present  only  glancing  surfaces,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  specimens  of  the  golden  age  of  armor,  afford  the 
only  complete  protection,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
something  of  the  kind  may  be  again  made  use  of.  The 
weight  of  a  complete  suit  would  not  be  more  than  is 
borne  by  the  modern  soldier.  According  to  Charles 
ffoulkes.  Curator  of  the  Armories  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, a  sei-viceable  half-armor  weighs  about  thirty 
pounds,  and  allowing  fifteen  more  for  clothing  and  arms 
would  make  altogether  forty-five  p>ound$.  while  the  mod- 
ern soldier  has  to  carry  nearly  sixty  pounds.  The  war- 
hcrse  of  the  late  fifteenth  century  carried  about  350 
pounds,  including  horse  armor,  saddlery,  rider,  rider's 
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AN   AMKKK'AN    rKOI'UKTKSS 

11'  ia  the  diNtinction  of  our  dayii  that  the  American 
Church   han  enjoywl   thr   U-  of   two   •  ♦- 

i-.-srs.  The  firni  century  of  <»ur  »  ■■.  .i!  )■■•->■-■ 
Ann  Ilutthinson.  In  old  time«  proph. ' 
.Ma>4HarhuHettii  ImniNhed  her  Amt  prophcteiui  to  Rhode 
I.Hland.  and  from  thence  nhe  wandered  to  the  Dutch  col- 
on>  on  the  Hudson  and  wuj*  kille<l  by  the  Indianji  near 
Hell  (lute.  Our  two  later  prophete«iie«.  Mm.  Eddy. 
founder  of  the  Christian  Science  Church,  and  Mra. 
Kllen  (J  White,  leader  and  teacher  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventist.s,  lived  and  died  in  comfort  and  honor, 
surrounded  by  their  admiring  followers.  Many  of  Mra, 
Kddy*»  di.sciples  believed  she  would  never  die.  and  Mm. 
White  hopeti  to  be  one  of  those  who  would  lie  taken  up 
alive  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  But  the  Lord  deUyed 
His  coming,  and  .she  entered  into  rest,  ju.st  a.s  otheni  do, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  her  burial  took  place  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  Advent  headquarters  at  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan.  Her  husband.  Elder  White,  shares  with 
her  the  honor  of  founding  the  Seventh  Day  Advent 
Church,  but  she  was  its  one  prophetess. 

Ellen  G.  (Harmon!  White,  bom  in  Gorham,  Maine, 
was  a  very  religious  child,  and  when  thirteen  years  old. 
in  1840.  in  the  midst  of  the  Millerite  excitement,  heard 
the  Rev.  William  Miller  preach  on  the  speedy  coming  of 
Christ  and  she  was  greatly  affected.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen she  had  her  first  vision,  and  was  bidden,  she  be^ 
lieved,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  proclaim  the  speedy  advent 
of  Christ  to  glorify  his  saints  and  destroy  his  enemies. 
She  dreaded  the  duty,  but  was  given  strength  to  accept 
it,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  long  succession  of  revela- 
tions thru  her  life.  Before  she  was  twenty  years  old  she 
married  Elder  White,  and  their  following  began  to 
grow.  Her  revelations  were  in  the  nature  of  instruc- 
tions to  their  disciples,  mostly  aimed  at  their  spiritual 
life,  not  forgetting  to  forbid  the  sins  of  custom  and 
fashion.  Thus  women  were  forbidden  to  wear  hoop- 
skirts,  and  required  to  abjure  corsets  and  wear  loose 
dresses.  A  vegetable  diet  was  required,  and  even  eggs 
were  not  allowed,  and  only  two  meals  a  day,  breakfast 
at  six  and  dinner  at  twelve.  Saturday  was  the  Sabbath; 
and  the  Lord's  coming  was  close  at  hand,  but  the  time 
set  had  to  be  put  off  thru  misunderstanding  of  Daniel's 
prophecy.  At  first  the  children  were  taken  out  of  school 
tc  devote  themselves  to  preparation  for  the  advent,  but 
after  a  while  they  learned  patience,  and  established 
schools  of  their  own,  and  entered  on  a  great  missionary 
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propaganda,  which  took  Mrs.  White  for  years  to  Europe 
and  Australia. 

Of  course,  these  teachings  were  based  on  the  strictest 
doctrine  of  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Seventh  Day 
Adventism  could  be  got  in  no  other  way.  And  the  gift 
ot  prophecy  was  to  be  expected  as  promised  to  the  "rem- 
nant church,"  who  had  held  fast  to  the  truth.  This  faith 
gave  great  purity  of  life  and  incessant  zeal.  No  body  of 
Christians  excels  them  in  moral  character  and  religious 
earnestness.  Their  work  began  in  1853  in  Battle  Creek, 
and  it  has  grown  until  now  they  have  thirty-seven  pub- 
lishing houses  thruout  the  world,  with  literature  in 
eighty  different  languages,  and  an  annual  output  of 
$2,000,000.  They  have  now  seventy  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, and  about  forty  sanitariums ;  and  in  all  this  Ellen 
G.  White  has  been  the  inspiration  and  guide.  Here  is  a 
noble  record,  and  she  deserves  great  honor. 

Did  she  really  receive  divine  visions,  and  was  she  really 
chosen  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  endued  with  the  charism 
of  prophecy?  Or  was  she  the  victim  of  an  excited  im- 
agination? Why  should  we  answer?  One's  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  may  affect  the  conclusion.  At  any  rate  she 
was  absolutely  honest  in  her  belief  in  her  revelations. 
Her  life  was  worthy  of  them.  She  showed  no  spiritual 
pride  and  she  sought  no  filthy  lucre.  She  lived  the  life 
and  did  the  work  of  a  worthy  prophetess,  the  most  ad- 
mirable of  the  American  succession. 


WAR  AND  RELIGION 

IN  a  booklet  entitled  War  and  Religion,  the  Abbe 
Loisy,  condemned  by  the  late  Pope  for  heresies 
charged,  turns,  as  any  Frenchman  might,  from  his 
studies  of  Church  History  to  consider  present  problems; 
and  he  denounces  the  Germans  for  worshiping  "un 
dieu  anthropophage,"  a  god  who  devours  men.  He  is 
not  the  Heavenly  Father  of  all  mankind,  God  of  the 
Gospels.  Just  as  Assyria  had  a  god  Assur  named  after 
the  country,  or  as  Babylonia  had  its  tutelary  god  Mero- 
dach,  and  as  Sennacherib  boasts,  "Under  the  protection 
of  Assur  my  lord  I  marched  against  the  land,"  so  says 
M.  Loisy  Germany  claims  a  special  national  god  who 
is  her  protector  and  foe  to  her  foes.  Did  not  Caesar  say 
of  the  Germans  that  they  paid  no  honor  to  any  god  who 
did  not  visibly  help  them  in  war? 

If  it  be  true  that  William  II  and  his  court  preacher, 
Dr.  Dryander,  and  his  chief  theologian.  Professor  von 
Harnack,  have  made  special  claims  to  the  protection  and 
favor  of  God  in  the  present  war,  yet  all  the  nations  at 
war  have  made  their  appeals  for  help  to  the  God  of  all 
mankind,  and  each  nation  claims  to  be  carrying  on  the 
war  under  the  law  of  justice  and  mercy.  When  M.  Ba- 
bert,  a  venerable  French  preacher,  wrote  to  the  head 
court  preacher  at  Berlin  suggesting  that  Christians  of 
all  nations  at  war  should  sign  a  common  statement  de- 
claring that  their  national  loyalty  must  not  make  them 
forget  that  (iod  is  the  (Jod  of  all  nations  and  all  men, 
and  that  Jesus  is  their  common  Savior  and  retiuires  love 
of  all  men,  whether  In  war,  friend  or  foe,  that  they 
should  thcfrefore  banish  all  hatiinl  and  show  all  possible 
huitianity,  and  hasten  the  r«'turn  of  a  just  and  perma- 
nt;nt  peace.  Ur.  Dryander  replied  that  he  and  his  u«so- 
clateM  coulii  not  .sign  a  paper  which  could  even  Heem  to 
imply  that  it  wan  needed,  Mince  they  fully  knew  that 
these  priiiiiples  juiiniated  the  entire  army  (then  in  M»'l 
giiini),  uikI  tfiat  "on  <>i"i    udt*  the  war  i~<  londucled  with 


a  discipline,  a  conscientiousness  and  a  gentleness  of 
which  all  history  hitherto  perhaps  offers  no  example." 
The  New  Testament  nowhere  justifies  war  or  any 
of  its  horrors ;  but  compared  with  the  Old  Testament 
wars  this  boast  is  justified.  No  one  of  the  present  com- 
batants in  capturing  a  city  has  made  it  a  rule,  as  a  com- 
mand of  God,  to  massacre  all  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. This  is  what  Joshua  did  to  Jericho  and  Ai  and 
Makkedah  and  Libnah  and  a  multitude  of  other  cities, 
for  Joshua,  the  historian  tells  us,  "utterly  destroyed  all 
that  breathed,  as  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  command- 
ed." Bad  as  this  war  is,  things  have  improved.  We  do 
not  kill  all  that  breathe,  and  we  have  learned  that  no 
nation  has  a  special  god  of  its  own,  and  that  Jehovah 
never  commanded  and  does  not  now  approve  such  mas- 
sacres. Perhaps  one  of  these  days  the  cruelties  of  this 
war  will  seem  as  inhuman  as  the  wars  of  Joshua  now 
appear  to  us.  We  know  God  better  than  did  the  old  his- 
torian, to  whom  it  seemed  a  perfectly  natural  thought 
that  his  god  should  be  the  god  of  his  nation  only,  and 
therefore  to  all  his  nation's  foes  "un  dieu  anthropo- 
phage," all,  even  infants,  to  be  devoured  by  his  sword. 


] 


ON    BEHIND! 

THE  Safety  First  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 
is  unwearied  in  well  doing.  It  has  recently  sug- 
gested that  the  Board  of  Aldermen  should  pass  an  ordi- 
nance "making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to 
'hitch  on'  or  trespass  upon  a  motor-truck  or  horse-drawn 
vehicle  unless  employed  by  the  owner  of  such  vehicle." 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  if  safety  comes  first  sport 
must  come  second — and  sometimes  there  is  no  second. 
Nobody  of  sound  mind  can  object  to  such  a  prudent  law. 
Nobody  who  ever  hooked  on  can  contemplate  a  genera- 
tion which  is  prevented  from  so  doing  without  a  passing 
sigh  of  pity. 

There  were  so  many  ways  of  borrowing  motor-power. 
Sometimes  you  just  hooked  on — climbing  to  the  cart -tail 
of  a  leisurely  express  wagon  or  hospitable  dray  by  a 
series  of  maneuvers  which  terrified  lady  passers-by.  Once 
there  you  were  comfortable — well,  at  least  as  comfort- 
able as  the  pioneers  in  their  prairie  schooners — and 
you  saved  leg-power  and  had  leisure  to  meditate  the 
business  in  hand. 

Or  if  you  lived  on  asphalt  streets  you  used  to  roller- 
skate  frantically  after  the  speedier  wagons — or  motors 
in  these  latter  days — and  with  a  grimy  arm  for  tow- 
line  let  yourself  be  whirled  along  the  smoi>th  pavement, 
swinging  gloriously  around  corners  and  dropping  off 
conveniently  where  the  "fellers"  were  playing  shinnv 
four  or  five  blocks  down  the  street.  The  most  daring  and 
magnificent  hi>oking-on  came  when  you  had  your  bicycte 
pretty  well  trained,  and,  sitting  erect  in  the  saddle  with 
a  lordly  air,  you  rested  i>ne  hand  on  the  rail  of  a  wmf«.»u 
that  seemed  worthy  such  an  honor,  or  even-  acme  of 
peril  and  privilege- — on  the  dashbt>ard  of  «  atrtwt-car 
whose  conductor  was  busy  with  his  fartw. 

"On  behinil!"  yt>u  shoutetl  in  joyous  malict*  \(  it  w»ti 
the  other  fellovv  anil  not  you  who  hiH»keil  im.  Th«n  tt 
was  nifrely  a  puve  o(  friendly  every da^N  enmity  thu*  t« 
warn  thf  driver.  Hereafter  the  cry  will  tak«»  un  th«  igno- 
ble HMpect  of  a  criminal  charife.  It  will  jiuiuiiion  thtf  nxin- 
am*  of  thf  law;  it  will  carrv  threat.H  of  jail  an  ' 
grace:  it  will  compel  the  American  U»>  to  walk 
uaik    \\ha[   i^'iioniiii\  ! 
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.«  entered  (juii'kly  enou^:h  to  save 
:-.;!  of  the  huihlin^s.  All  food  has  heen 
removed  from  the  evacuated  towns  and 
the  factories  and  machine  shops  are 
wrecked  hy  the  Russians. 

Before  the  Ru.ssians  evacuated  War- 
^  they  destroyed  as  far  as  possible 
usefulness  to  the  enemy.  The  cop- 
per wires  of  telejfraph.  telephone  and 
trolliy  systems  were  taken  away,  for 
tiern'any  is  in  dire  need  of  copper  for 
munitions.  The  prain  warehouses  on 
the  Trapa  side  of  the  Vistula  were 
hurncvl.  Warsaw,  however,  has  not  suf- 
fered from  any  bombardment  except  by 
the  aeroplanes.  Prince  Leopold  of  Ba- 
varia, who  took  possession  of  the  city, 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people   to   maintain   order,   and    promi- 
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nent   citizenH   were   neis«d  tut  hosUiires 
to  prevent  mole.st^ition  of  the  troopii. 

General  Baron  von  Scheffer-Boyadel, 
comnumder  of  the  Kleventh  .Army 
Corps  and  a  veteran  of  the  War  of 
1S7I>,  has  been  api>ointed  Governor  of 
Warsaw.  .At  the  su^rjrestion  of  the  citi- 
zens' committee  he  has  freed  all  the 
political  prisoners  confined  in  Warsaw. 
In  all  of  these  Polish  towns  the  .lews 
form  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  population 
and  the  German  military  authorities 
have  taken  pains  to  have  them  repre- 
sented in  the  civil  government  together 
with  Ru.ssians  and  Poles.  The  Polish 
dolepates  of  the  .Austrian  Reichsrath 
and  the  Galician  Diet  have  issued  a 
manifesto    demamlinfj   the    reestablish- 
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vane*    of    llli 
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wh«r« 

-A  f  r  r  a 

/'•    army    tivward 


t«   *<7   h« 


ronirnitulat«4i    in    pftmrUng 


rut  off  and  raptur*<l.  (in 
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GallwtU 
•i.iiiii,  hut  the  bulk  of  aian  army 

haN  evidently  Nlipt  inUi<      ••••m  t>«tw*«n 
the    jawH    of    the    Crnnmn    »t—\    trap. 
Some  are  left  behind  in  the  fortrMUM* 
of    Novo    Georjrirvnk    and    Onlr'-'-'  -  ~ 
which  are  under  nipy.  Knvno,  !>.• 
fortreM    on    the    "^  ^jifuily 

repelled    the   fimt    ..  i..   ..  ;.c   Ger- 

mans, and  they  are  now  irettinir  their 
bip  Krupp  iruns  on  their  concret* 
foundations  to  effect  it«  reduction  by 
bombardment  acroM  the  river.  Bat  It 
seems    that     the     ^  ■  •<    have    little 

hone  of  its  holdir;,.  -.  .onir,  for  they 
are  already  removinir  not  only  front 
Kovno  but  also  froir.  Vilnn,  'rt- 

ant   railroad   center   sixty   m  the 

rear  of  the  fortress. 

Six  months  airo  the 
The  Dardanelles     combined  British  and 

French  forces  under- 
took the  reduction  of  the  forts  at  the 
strait  of  Dardanelles  in  order  to, open 
the  way  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  (if rain  of 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 

GERMAN  ROADS  THRU  RUSSIAN  POLAND 

The   tremendously   effective    German    sweep    thru    Poland   has    been    made   in   spite   of    the   lack   of 
railroads   and  good  highways.  Temporary   tracks   for  horse-car  transport  have  been   used   in   some 

sections   by  the   Germans 


southern  Russia  which  ordinarily  flows 
out  thru  Odessa  for  the  feeding:  of 
western  Europe  was  being:  held  back 
when  it  was  most  wanted.  On  the  other 
hand,  Russia  was  in  dire  need  of  am- 
munition which  her  Allies  mig:ht  have 
supplied  and  for  lack  of  which  Galicia 
and  Poland  have  since  been  lost.  It  was 
grenerally  expected  among:  the  Allies 
that  both  these  conditions  would  be 
remedied  within  a  few  weeks,  for  many 
of  the  Dardanelles  forts  were  known 
to  be  antiquated  and  almost  any  of 
them  could  be  reached  by  the  g:uns  of 
the  superdreadnoug:hts  standing:  in  the 
outer  sea.  Turkey  had  been  igrnomin- 
iously  defeated  by  Italy,  Bulg:aria,  Ser- 
bia and  Greece.  Her  government  was 
unstable  and  her  army  disorg:anized  by 
reason  of  the  change  from  the  old  re- 
gime to  the  new.  Her  navy  was  too  in- 
efficient to  take  any  active  part  in 
either  of  the  two  previous  wars.  A 
Russian  fleet  was  crossing  the  Black 
Sea  to  attack  Constantinople  from  the 
north  and  it  was  a  question  whether 
it  would  not  get  thru  the  Bosporus  l)e- 
fore  the  Angio-FVench  fleet  got  thru 
the  Dardanelles. 

But  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
Allies  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  shells  rained  upon  the  peninsula 
were  mostly  wasted.  Fortificutions  that 
were  "silenced"  proved  not  to  hav<- 
been  "reduced."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fleet  Hufl'ered  h«j  heavily  from  mines 
and  subrnurines  that  it  was  withdrawn 
to  the  .shelter  of  linl)roH,  which,  altho 
it  ig  a  Greek  JHland,  haM  been  freely 
used  aH  a  base  of  ript-rations.  It  is  said 
that  at  thi-  time  when  tht-  naval  attack 
on  the  DanJanelleH  waM  luunrhed 
(Jrtu'ce  had  promised  to  su|ipurt  il  Ity 
tt  land  forcf,  but  the  ovcithrow  of 
Premier  VenexeloH  and  the  oppoHition  of 
the  |M(i  (JiMrnan  King  of  (iree«'r  left 
the   lleet   to  act  ul(Uiiv 


This  deficiency  was  made  up  by  a 
tforce  of  Australasian  troops  combined 
with  French  and  Senegalese.  This  was 
landed  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula  four 
months  ago,  but  has  not  got  more  than 
five  miles  from  the  coast  at  any  point. 
The  fighting  at  once  took  on  the  same 
character  as  in  France  and  Belgium, 
trenches  coming  within  a  few  yards  of 
each  other  at  places,  mining  and  coun- 
termining, hand  grenade  throwing  and 
bayonet  charges,  terrible  losses  for 
small  gains. 

The  Allies,  outnumbered,  have  at 
times  been  in  danger  of  being  swept 
off  the  peninsula.  Now,  however,  they 
have  received  reinforcements,  said  to 
number  fifty  thousand  men,  and  their 
prospects  of  being  able  to  advance  are 
brighter  than  they  have  been  at  any 
time  before.  It  is  reported  that  an  Ital- 
ian army  of  150,000  will  soon  be  sent 
to  Gallipoli  anil  it  is  hoped  that  Greece, 
now  that  Venezelos  has  come  back  into 
power,    may    take   a   hand. 


The  Balkan 
Problem 


The  Balkan  States  whose 
conflicts  brought  on  the 
Great  War  now  holil  the 
key  to  the  situation.  The  fate  of  Con- 
stantinople lies  with  them  for  they  can, 
at  will,  cut  off  or  connect  the  Teutonic 
I'owers  with  their  Ottoman  ally.  So 
long  as  German  and  Austrian  arni-i  and 
utiicers  coulil  be  sent  to  (iailipoli  the 
task  of  forcing  the  Dardanelles  was 
ditlicult  if  not  im|>o.Hsible.  But  Turkey, 
isolated  and  thrown  upon  it.s  own  re 
Ht>urceH,  coulil  tloubtle.s.s  be  Muon 
brought    to   tcrruH. 

The  Kulkaii  SlaleM,  reuluing  and  In- 
deed exaggeratinif  the  importance  of 
their  position,  have  negotialml  with 
both  purtieH,  hut  held  back  tioni  any 
deciiiive  Mtap,  for,  mm  the  war  wur«  on, 
the  competing  bidK  for  then  a  '  i 
btu'uniK  higher  and  higher.    I'ti. 


Kv«r  «inc«  th«  i- 


the  twu  Ci- 


ty with  making  a  bargain  is  that  the 
demands  of  any  one  of  them  cannot  be 
satisfied  without  offending  the  others 
for  each  wishes  to  expand  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  neighbors.  The  two  suc- 
cessive Balkan  wars,  the  first  with  Tur- 
key and  the  second  with  one  another,  • 
left  behind  them  a  legacy  of  hate  and  I 
suspicion  because  of  the  treachery  and 
brutality  which  marked  them.  Bulgaria, 
which  did  most  to  defeat  Turkey,  got 
the  least  out  of  it,  for  Greece,  Serbia 
and  Rumania  combined  to  take  terri- 
tory from  her.  Bulgaria  now  demands 
back  from  them  the  territory  she  lost 
by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  but  none 
of  them  is  willing  to  consent  to  the  ces- 
sion of  any  of  her  gains  even  at  the 
urgent  insistence  of  the  Allies.  The 
mere  rumor  that  Premier  Venezelos  had 
promised  the  Allies  to  cede  to  Bulgaria 
the  part  of  Kavalla  on  the  Aegean, 
which  she  had  acquired  with  Bulgarian 
aid,  was  sufficient  to  drive  him  from 
oflfioe,  altho  he  is  the  most  popular  man 
in  Greece.  In  the  new  Parliament  open- 
ing August  16  he  commands  a  major- 
ity, but  it  is  a  question  whether  he  will 
now  be  able  to  carry  out  his  policy  in 
opposition  to  the  King,  whose  s\inpa- 
thies  are  with  Germany. 

Rumania  has  put  a  stop  to  the  trans- 
portation of  arms  across  her  territory 
to  Constantinople.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment threatens  in  retaliation  to  put 
an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  Ru- 
manian grain  and  cattle  which  would 
deprive  Rumania  of  her  most  profitable 
markets,  Austria  and  Germany.  The 
hesitation  of  Rumania  to  take  sides  in 
the  war  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
her  desires  conflict.  On  both  sides  there 
are  lands  inhabited  largely  by  Ruman- 
ians which  she  wants  to  annex.  Tran- 
sylvania and  Bukowina  on  the  west  and 
north  belong  to  Austria-Hungary,  Bes- 
sarabia on  the  east  to  Russia.  Russia 
is  willing  enough  to  cede  the  Austrian 
territory  and  Austria-Hungary  the 
Russian,  but  neither  will  sacri  ' 
own  to  secure  Rumanian  ^...  . 
When  Russia  took  possession  of  Galuia 
and  Bukowina,  Rumania  was  '  : 
ready  to  join  in  the  attack  on  .\ 
Hungary,  but  now,  when  the  Russian 
armies  have  withdrawn  from  '  -^  i 
an  Austro-German  force  is  : 
her  frontier,  Rumania  is  less  u 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  .\llic^ 

Serbia,    it    is    understood,    positively 
refuses  to  ceile  Bulgaria  that   ) 
her    Macedonian   acquisition    to 
according  to   the  terms  of  the 
League,  Bulgaria  was  entitled.    1 
lied  Powers  have  endeavoreil  in 
obtain     from    Serbia    any    coik 
that  would  sati.sfy  Bulgaria  .i 
the  Balkan  situation.  This  .- 
return  for  all  the  help  \*^ 
havi;?    given    to    Serbia    in 
loaius.  hospital  supotu--.    i- 
military  aid.  The  ^ 
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tiut    ItocMiuo  iif    Itnly'a    tlirvat    thnl    the 

rviltiMnl     of     lliinlllltlai* 

woulii    liiinu    luM    liiiMu-;-. 

Uuit.     Now  thnt  llitly  in  In  tho  wnr  this 

oIlNtui'U    l>i    I  ■  '    lunl    tl)r<     N 

guiiM  (invt)  ikua  ii(^<l  oil  till' 

c«pit«l.  A  Ini'irti  fort'o  uf  AuntriniiH  ninl 
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thwir  wny  thru  to  the  hp«. 
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After  thi'vo  ruoi)thi«  of  haul  lltrhtiiiK  n\\ 
•loiiir  th«  frontior  the  ItaliMii  forooM 
h«v«<  not  |i«>m«tiHt«>il  iniin<  Ihan  liMi 
nuloK  imywhiMo  into  Ausdmn  tt'tnlory. 
At  tnoHt  poinln  thoy  nr«  from  thrve  tu 
lU'i<  milwi  iuHido  tho  AiiHtrimi  lioumlnry. 
Thoir  puMMV.HMion  of  tliiH  rttrip  uIoiik  the 
frontier  in.  howovor,  of  iinport«nco 
ninoe  it  moi'vo.m  us  a  protoction  ut^ainHt  a 
HUiiiiiMi  invuMion  of  Italy  l>y  tht<  Aum 
triune,  a  nunoniont  whioh  may  now  l>c» 
•xpt'otoil  at  any  tinu>  siiuo  tho  oxpul- 
Mon  of  thr  Uvissians  from  (ialiiia  has 
fr«t»d  Austria-llimkrary  of  nny  immo- 
diatt*  danjriM-  from  (hat  iiuartor.  In  fai-t 
it  is  roportod  from  Ivomc  tliat  troops 
•  rt»  ulroady  boinfr  hroujrht  from  Gnlicia 
to  tho  Italian   frontier. 

t)n  tho  eastern  side  the  first  aim  of 
General  (.'adorna.  the  Italian  oom- 
mnnder-in-ohief.  was  to  jrain  possession 
of  the  Isonr.o  Kiver.  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  boundary  line,  three  to  ten  miles 
from  it.  The  i-hief  towns  on  the  river 
are  Tolmein  and  Gons,  to  call  them  by 
their  .Vvistrian  names  instead  of  their 
Italian,  Tolmino  and  Gorizia,  until  they 
are  taken.  The  Italians  have  succeeded 
in  crossinjr  the  Isonzo  River  above,  be- 
low and  between  these  two  points, 
thereby  severinjf  the  railroad,  but  the 
towns  themselves  are  still  uncaptured. 
It  was  announced  a  month  apo  from 
Rome  that  Gorz  had  been  evacuated, 
but  if  so  tho  Italians  have  not  yet  oc- 
cupied it.  Tho  bridpehoad  at  Gorz  con- 
tinues to  hold  out  ajrainst  them. 

North  of  Gor?..  near  Plava.  which 
stands  in  a  bond  of  the  Isonzo  River, 
three  miles  from  the  border,  the  Ital- 
ians have  lately  made  some  gains  and 
are  holding  them  against  Austrian  at- 
tacks. The  Austrians  are  also  making 
strong  but  so  far  fruitless  efforts  to  re- 
gain Monte  Nero  from  one  of  the 
southern  peaks  of  which,  4500  feet 
high,  the  Italians  are  able  to  bombard 
the  outer  forts  of  Tolmein,  only  throe 
miles  away.  General  Cadorna  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  undertake  any 
further  otfensive  for  the  present  but 
contine  his  attention  to  making  secure 
the  territory  now  hold.  On  the  western 
side  the  Austrian  offensive  has  been 
directed  at  the  corner  of  Italy  between 
the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland. 

xy  ■  •  y    ^  ■        Attention  is  again  turned 
British  Gam      4.     ^.x,         ~-     "     i      ^   ^.u 
„  to  the  region   about   the 

athlooge  qJ^^j  Flemish  town  of 
Ypres,  which  has  been  the  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  German  troops  on 
one  side  and  the  French.  British  and 
Belgian   troops   on   the  other.   The  line 
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I   .  many 

nioiithii.   Iiu(h  V  Ihr  Ger- 

ninrm   In  July   t« i it  arc  try- 

lii(r  to  gvl  thrill  l>«<-k  afrain.  On  Huiiiiay 
t.  tho  H(h.  (h.  -ir 

Ilory  on  (!»€•  «...  ^  .  .1     1;     jf« 

and  HO  domoruli/<<>l  (he  enemy  that  over 
half  u  mil«-  ie<|  by 

Htnrm     Ut      tl.i ^  loHHOIl 

to  the  aiiNailantM.  Threo  otnccm  and  124 
men  were  (n  '  "le 

guDH.  On  til.  un 

artillery   flrti  drove   th*   Kritinh  out  of 
tho   Houtherii    part    of  the   '  '  •'*.  hut 

the   mo.Ht    of   their   gainn,  g   the 

western  half  of  the  ruined  village,  they 
still  retain. 

Klsewhere  on  the  weatern  front  there 
is  little  to  report  except  an  increasoil 
activity  in  the  Arg»mne  forest,  west  of 
Verdun,  where  the  WiirttemlnTger 
troops  under  the  Crown  Prince  cap- 
ture<i  .some  French  trenches  by  the  aid 
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one  of  the  mont  imi 

ports  on  the   Hal' ■■ 

and  commercial 

session  would  be  of  ' 

to   the   (Jermans   if. 

miseil,    they    seriously    .  .late    so 

daring  a  movement  ;i  !p«»n 

I'etrograd.  An  army  :.  and- 

ed  here  would  be  already  half  way  to 
IV'  '     which  lies  .300  r 

r  I.  The   German   Act. 


>£;  Intemationai  l'ri\<i:  Kxekange 

FIGHTING    WITH    FIRE 
.\mong  the   new   weapons   introduced  by    ihe   (Jermans   to   meet    the   new   condilions   of    warfare   i« 
.he  stream   of   b.;..   -c   pe!n.>:o'am.   The  burning  oil   runs   down   the   trenches  aiMl  into  the   .ijii:-.?ut^. 
while  the  suffoc.-i". ins  smoke  spreads  with  a  favorable  wind  over  a  consiiJermWe  are*.  This  remiitds 
one    of    the    "Greek    tire."    probably    also    rotroleum.    which    was    employed    in    defenae    oC    the 

Byzantine   omi^ire 


©  Underwood  &    Underwood 

DRILLING  A   SQUAD    IN   THE   MANUAL   OF   ARMS 

Not   all   of  them   know   what  to  do   with   their  hands   or   their   guns.    They  are  part  of  the  1100  business  and  professional  men  in  the  "L'nited  States 
Military   Instruction    Camp"   at   Plattsburg,   New   York,   where  they   are   devoting   a  month   to   training  at   the   hands   of  officers   of   the   regular  army 

which   will   prepare  them  in  some  degree  to  serve  as  officers   of  volunteers   if  war  should  come 


unemployed,  might  be  used  to  force  the 
Gulf  of  Finland. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  as  to 
the  recent  naval  operations  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  According 
to  the  Russian  version  the  Germans 
made  an  attack  in  force  with  nine  bat- 
tle.ships,  twelve  cruisers  and  many  de- 
stroyers but  were  repulsed  with  dam- 
age to  a  cruiser  and  two  destroyers. 
The  Gennans  claim  that  it  was  merely 
a  reconnoitering  expedition  and  that 
the  only  vessels  lost  were  two  mine 
sweepers.  The  German  Baltic  fleet  has 
made  its  base  at  Libau,  sixty  miles 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  coast 
between  Libau  and  the  Gulf  was  shelled 
by  the  German  warships  and  the  sea- 
side resorts  and  villas  destroyed. 

The  British  auxiliary  cruiser  "India" 
was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine 
on  August  9  as  she  was  about  to  enter 
Restfjord,  Sweden.  Eighty  of  her  crew 
were  saved.  The  same  day  the  British 
destroyer  "Lynx"  was  blown  up  by  a 
mine  in  the  North  Sea.  Twenty-six  of 
her  crew  were  saved.  Two  British  mer- 
chantmen and  seventeen  fishing  ve.ssels 
were  sunk  during  the  week  ending 
August  12,  according  to  the  Admiralty 
announcement.  On  the  following  day 
three  British  steamers  and  two  trawl- 
ers were  sunk,  and  on  the  14th  two 
more  steamers. 

An  Italian  submarine  attacket}  and 
sunk  the  German  submarine  "U  12"  in 
the  Adriatic  on  August  10  while  an 
Austrian  squadron  was  bombarding 
coHst  towns. 

The  German  papers  publish  u  list  «)f 
sixty-Hix  naval  veuselH  they  claim  the 
Allies  have  lost  up  to  July  2r>.  The  list 
includes  twenty  two  battleships  of 
which  sixteen  are  HritiHh,  Hixteen  bat- 
tle iruisers,  ten  of  Ihern  British,  and 
tileven  Itiitish  protei-letl  iruisers.  Nut 
till  of  theHe  loMHeH  are  udmittud  by  the 
ItritiMh  Admiralty. 
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^L     r>-   L  The     note     which     the 

The  Right  to  Secretary  of  State  des- 
bhip  Arms  patched  to  Vienna,  Au- 
gust 12,  may  be  regarded  as  a  reply 
not  merely  to  Austria-Hungary  but  also 
to  American  critics  of  the  Administra- 
tion because  of  its  policy  of  permitting 
the  exportation  of  arms.  Mr.  Lansing 
denies  the  Austrian  contention  that  all 
or  even  most  authorities  on  interna- 
tional law  hold  that  the  exportation  of 
contraband  is  unneutral.  He  shows  that 
both  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
sold  explosives,  arms  and  shot  in  large 
amounts  to  Great  Britain  for  use 
against  the  Boers  in  1899-1902.  He 
argues  that  a  neutral  power  is  under 
no  obligation  and  has  no  right  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  sea  power  on 
the  part  of  one  belligerent  by  refusing 
to  sell  munitions  to  the  other. 

But  the  point  on  which  Secretary 
Lansing  lays  chief  stress  is  that  a  re- 
fusal to  supply  belligerents  with  arms 
would  increase  the  power  of  militar- 
ism.  We  quote  the  passage  in   full: 

But,  in  luldition  to  the  question  of  prin- 
ciple, thfie  is  u  practical  and  siibstHutial 
reason  why  the  (Joverunient  of  the  I'niteil 
States  lias  fi-oiii  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
[luhlii'  to  the  present  time  a<lvoeuted  and 
l>rai'(ise<l  unrestricted  trade  in  arms  and 
military  supitlies.  It  has  never  heen  the 
liolicy  of  this  country  to  maintain  in  time 
of  peace  a  larKe  military  establishment  or 
stores  of  arms  and  unununitioii  sutticient 
to  repel  invasion  hy  u  well  iM|uippe<l  and 
povverfid  enemy.  It  has  desired  to  remaui 
at  p4-ace  with  all  natiotiM  and  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  nieiiiiciuK  such  peace  t>y  the 
threat  of  its  ainiii-s  and  navies.  In  coiite 
ipu-nce  of  this  standing  policy,  the  I'uitetl 
States  woultl.  in  the  event  of  ntfack  by  a 
foiriKU    powei',    he   lit    the  ■"  '  '    the    war 

sei-ioiisly,  if  n<>l    fatally,  eii'     ■  'il  by   the 

hu'k    of    arms    and    iimmunitioii    ami    by    the 
means   to   proiluce   them   in   suttiiient   ouan 
titieM     to    supply     the     ret|uii'eiiieiiti    of    na 
tional    defense     The    I'nited    .Stutrs    has    at 
ways    depended    upon    the    riicht    and    (sivver 
to     purchase     ai'ms    and     aiiiMiuniM.Mt     fri>m 
neutral    natiiuis    In    ciiite    <'i 

This    privilege    wlllch    it    (In  >l 

cannot  deny  to  othira. 


A  nation  whose  principle  and  policy  it 
is  to  rely  upon  international  obligations 
and  international  justice  to  preserve  its 
political  and  territoriiU  integrity  might  be- 
come the  prey  of  an  aggressive  nation 
whose  policy  and  practise  it  is  to  increase 
its  military  strength  during  times  of  peao« 
with  the  design  of  conquest,  unless  the 
nation  attacked  can.  after  war  had  be«n 
declared,  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  purchase  the  means  to  defend  itself 
against    the   aggressor. 

The  general  adoption  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  of  the  thei>ry  that  neutral  ^nnvers 
ought  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  and  am- 
munition to  belligerents  would  oi^mpel  ev- 
ery nation  to  have  in  readiness  at  all 
times  suflBcient  munitions  of  war  to  meet 
any  emergency  which  might  arise  and  to 
erect   and   maintain   establis!:  -    ''         "^  ■ 

manufacture  of  arms  and  a: 
ticieut    to   supply    to   the   ueeils   ot    :   ■ 
tary  and  naval  forces  thruout  the  \ 
of  a  war.  Manifestly  the  applicatiiui  >  :  ;:   > 
tlusiry  wouhl  result  in  every  nation  b«>o>iu- 
iiig  an  armed  camp,  ready  !•  -     ;iggre*- 

sion  and  tempte«l  to  employ  ts^ert- 

ing  its  rights  rather  thii' 
and  histice  for  the  sett, 
tional  disputes. 


Machinists  and 
Munitions 


Union    machinists   are 
pushing      their      cam- 


paign to  get  fur  them- 
selves a  larger  share  of  the  prv>t\t9 
which  war  orders  are  bringing  to  .\mer- 
icaii  nianufacturers.  Results  on  th* 
whole  favor  the  employees  Under  th* 
direi'tion  of  the  otticers  of  the  liiter- 
itational  Associatiot\  of  Machiikists  em- 
ployers  thruout    New    ' 

iiig  asked  to  grant  ai.   -.-, 

William   H.  Johnston,   the  union   presi- 

ilfiit,  hi  I'eil  in  ''  ! 

iiegotiat  1-.     the 

cases,  but  many  strikes  have  t>e«n  oalleU 

where  tl  '      '  '  ' 

III    the    1  . 

l<rtilge|Hirt,    I'oiiiieoticut.    wtterv 

f'    '       for   the    \"         i»re  tieiuif 

t  I     H    s'  iSt^^    men 

Mvei  it| 

to      W  I 4  .. 

which  the  w 

uikcertaln     atul     leuk|K>t<kt>     «U*« 


Auffutt  88.  1016 


T  li  K     INI* 


8M 


iinti  to  irrHiit  Oik  vigUi  hour  ilny    Strikna 

of   MIIImII(^I     |Mii|i)i|  (IkIID    hnvr    Itcr^li    I  allril 
«t      llyilo      i'Mlk,      Maaaai  IlllartlB,      whrlr 

(i«ivt<nior    KuMi    Im    littcirtialml,    nt     An 
Moiiiu.  < 'i>iiiiti<'ili-iii,  mill  at   WtN>n»4M'k»t, 
Hhoild  IhImiiiI. 

lit   Now   York   thr  ootitvr  of  Intervat 

In  Ihr  •  -,'      ■ 

SpVI'II    I 

August  'J.  Ilt^rv  th«  .MnchliilaiN'  Union 
In  flntly  i>|i|M)iit«)|  liy  tin*  Mntttl  'I'tntlm' 
A»«ot-lHUtin  All  i<irtir(  to  io<>|>i^!i  tlio 
iiho|i  wnM  iiiudc*  oil  AiiuuNt  I'J,  ami  thr 
ronipuny  rlHitiiN  that  110  nirii  rt>tiiriir<l 
to  work  Mut  l\\v  iiKMi  UN  n  wliolo  ro 
fuHvii  to  w«irk  iititll  tho  mtrhthour  ilay 
WNN  irivrii, 

I^Mtrm  puliliithiMl  liy  thr  Now  York 
Wi'iltl  iiuliriilo  th:it  (irriiiun  ii^'i'iitit 
havo  Imhmi  oiiili'uvnriii^'  to  foiiiotit  NtnkoH 
In  munitioiii«  fut-torioN.  uiul  that  thu  Im- 
IxM'inl  (icniitiii  l^tnllll^*^y  hmi  kiio\v|p«l|rP 
(if  Niii'h  utiilri  t'l  ntiiiil  a>'tivitv. 

1  lu>      ilili'i.Nlalr     I'oni- 
Rate  Deckiioiui     iiicicr         Coninii.HMioii, 

Mr.  PiinivlH  luui  Mr. 
Hartnn  di!i>tentiii^.  has  r«*Mpon(U>«i  to  the 
upplit'ution  of  forty-oiio  Wt»sti<rii  mil 
rondM  for  piM-mission  to  increnMC  rutt's 
on  ctMtnin  coninunlitios  hy  rofusim;  an 
incroaso  for  >!:rain.  livo  st«uk.  moats 
ami  fi«rtiliicrs.  hut  nllowinu:  the  pro- 
posed addition  for  rico,  fruits.  von*'ta- 
bles,  hay,  straw  ami  bituminous  coal. 
The     rejections    covered     nhout     four- 


nfihk  of  II 


e«l    III)  rcA**   of   rvv-     wht,    *■ 
■har»   In   lliU   ■tnall     m,ii(    i 


>  1.' 

of  tho   • 

l>nillvln  ,      ,         ■ 

THb  iiufatiuii   .      niiirfMl  In  ih»  u   |»«r     ^oU  U  fvprlnUMj  •nllrw  on  ih*  folli/% 


itninll  for  th»  I 

hud  I 
11- 
i-oiiNldprnl)l< 

>  y  foi  1 1. 

t .  colli    ( 


h«  Mid.     inti 


«  ulMMMfMl   tha'    *Krr«  U  no 


that    forr*   » 


•  n 


io<l   n 
of       fmlirht 
■•'■•in    of  iin 
to    tide 


>m6    II 


If    on*!    frtctiiiii    ■h<Mii<l 
f«rt|..n    w.i    '  '    ■  - 


water  and  to  intmor  point*.  It  I*  rati 

mated  that  thi«  will  re«|ur«-  •' • 

of  the  carryln^r   niAda  hy 

year.  One  efTeit  hna  heen  u  n         t-d  d** 

dine  of   thi-     ' -^   of   th«-<    i'.a<U  on 

the    Stock    I  v'v.    Mr.    Hnrinn    clla- 

Hented.  hnldinK  that  tl  ,'  w««  not 

conniiitent  with  the  coii.;i ii'a  recent 

action    In    nupport   of   iin   Increnn*   for 
oth  «r  traHlc  in  the  name  territory. 

,  The    not*   •ppealinir   to 

AnAppc.lto       „,,.  ,,.,,,,^^^  „,   Mexican 

Mexican.  f^.-ti,,,!.    wan    forward- 

tH\    from    WaHhinjfton    laat    week    and 

pulilishcd    here   on    the    Ifith.    It    ii«    Haid 

to    have    hvi'u    written    hy    Andwi.MHador 

Da  (iamn,  of  Hrazil,  and  the  Hiirnatureii 

arc  those  of  Secretary'  Lanninfr  and  the 

representatives     of     itrazil,     Arirentina. 

Chile,  iUilivia,  Uruiruay  and  (Guatemala 


I   nut   I 


1 ,-■■     r    ■ 

talnr<i     Thcv 


Ihv   \' 


r   -■■-  .1.T-.,.  .  .; 

nixe  damairv  riaima  prvM^ntwl  by  an  in> 
t»f 

<  •  n    to    oppoa*    tho 

plan  vignroualy.  H«  han  arnt  lonir  notca 
of  protfRt   '  'of  thi-  "'    Amori- 

can     ifiivet  repn-  ■  in     the 

conference  here,  and  to  I'rraident   Wil 

»on.  To  the   F'-      '     '      '    '     - 

Kaid   that   by   , 

port  the  latter  mitrht  be  an  ac< 

in   a   crime   that    would   cause   v...,    .- 

tween    Mexico    and    the    United    .State*. 

Yilla  19.  willing  to  attend  the  prupf>«4><l 


ROBERT  BACON 

AVhvi  has  been  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  and  Ambassador  to  Finance 


JOHN   PLRROY   MITCHKI. 

Mayor  of  Now  York  City  and  a 

leader  in  municipal  efficiency 

AMONG   THE   1100   AT   PLATTSBURG  WHO    BELIEVE    IN    REASONABLE    PREPARATION 

Photographs   of   Bacon,    Mitchii,    Waldo,  ^    LndertciMd   S:   L'ndertrood,   Photograph  of  Fiak    6y    Paul  Thomp«t,n 


HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

Capilatist  and  formerly  a   famous 

football  player  at  Harvard 


RHINELANDER    WALDO 
Police   Commissioiier  of    New   York 
City  ander  Mayor  Gaynor 
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meeting-,  but  Carranza  refuses  to  have 
any  communication  with  him.  Six  states 
— Sinalon,  Duranfjo,  Tepic,  Oaxaca, 
Guerrero  and  Chiapas — have  declared, 
thru  their  military  gfovernors,  their  in- 
tention to  favor  no  faction  but  to  in- 
sist upon  peace.  Two  of  these  states 
have  been  controlled  by  Carranza  and 
two  by  Villa. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  the  people  of 
Vera  Cruz  toward  Americans  caused 
our  Government  to  send  thi-ee  warships 
to  that  port  last  week.  Street  orators 
were  urging:  the  people  to  kill  resident 
Americans.  Carranza  has  removed  the 
mayor  who  permitted  this.  There  have 
been  many  raids  by  Mexicans  on 
ranches  north  of  the  boundary,  in  Tex- 
as, and  troops  were  sent  to  drive  the 
bandits  away.  It  is  said  that  forty  were 
killed.  Evidence  has  been  found,  it  is 
asserted,  that  these  invaders  even 
planned  the  capture  and  annexation  of 
a  part  of  Texas.  We  now  have  17,000 
soldiers  on  the  border.  General  Hugh 
L.  Scott  has  had  an  interview  with 
Villa,  who  promised  that  American 
merchants  and  mine  owners  should  no 
longer  be  annoyed  by  forced  loans  and 
the  confiscation   of  their  property. 


The  election  of  a  President  in 
Hayti      Hayti,    to    succeed    Guillaume 

Sam,  who  was  dragged  from  a 
foreign  legation  and  killed  by  a  mob 
on  July  28,  took  place  on  the  12th 
with  the  consent  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Admiral  Caperton,  command- 
er of  the  American  forces  which  now 
control  the  capital.  A  revolutionary 
committee  of  safety  had  ordered  dis- 
solution of  the  Senate  and  House,  as- 
serting that  the  members  had  been  put 
in  office  by  a  dictator  and  did  not  rep- 
resent the  people.  This  committee 
called  for  the  election  of  a  new  Con- 
gress, a  revision  of  the  Constitution, 
and  a  provisional  Government.  The  Ad- 
miral decided,  however,  to  protect  the 
existing  Senate  and  House.  At  a  meet- 
ing on  the  11th,  Captain  Beach,  com- 
mander of  the  Cruiser  "Washington," 
told  the  members  that  the  United 
States  would  ask  for  effective  control 
of  the  customs  revenue  but  sought  no 
territorial  grant  and  was  working  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Haytian  people. 
There  wei-e  placards  in  the  streets  de- 
claring that  our  Government's  aim  was 
to  get  possession  of  the  harbor  of  Mole 
St.  Nicholas. 


On  the  day  of  the  election  our  mar- 
ines guarded  the  Senate  and  House 
with  field  pieces  and  machine  guns. 
They  also  erected  barricades  in  the 
streets.  But  there  was  no  disorder. 
General  Dartiguenave.  president  of  the 
Senate,  was  chosen,  having  94  votes 
out  of  a  total  of  116.  Only  3  were  cast 
for  Dr.  Rosalvo  Bobo.  the  leader  of  the 
revolutionists  who  opposed  President 
Sam.  The  new  President  publicly  ex- 
prest  his  appreciation  of  the  support 
given  by  our  forces,  without  which,  he 
said,  a  free  election  could  not  have 
been  held.  It  is  asserted  that  he  could 
not  retain  the  office  for  a  day  if  these 
forces  should  be  withdrawn.  Our  course 
has  the  approval  of  France. 

It  is  said  that  our  Government  will 
begin  negotiations  with  the  new  Presi- 
dent for  a  fiscal  protectorate  and  for  •■ 
ti-eaty  authorizing  the  United  States  : 
intervene  for  the  suppression  of  dis- 
order. We  now  hold  the  custom  houses. 
Bobo  has  ordered  his  followers  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  but  some  of  them  are 
looting  plantations  and  villages.  Many 
Haytians  are  in  danger  of  starvation. 
The  American  Red  Cross  has  published 
an  appeal  for  supplies. 


THE  JOINT  NOTE  TO  MEXICO 

THE  MESSAGE   WHICH   IS  NOW  BEING  CONSIDERED   BY   ALL   THE   MEXICAN   LEADERS 


Washington,    August    11. 

THE  undersigned,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Ambassadors  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of 
Brazil,  Chile  and  Argentina,  and 
the  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
isters Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia, 
Uruguay  and  Guatemala,  accredit- 
ed to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  acting 
severally  and  independently,  unan- 
imously send  to  you  the  following 
communication: 

Inspired  by  the  most  sincere 
spirit  of  American  fraternity  and 
convinced  that  they  rightly  inter- 
pret the  earnest  wish  of  the  entire 
continent,  they  have  met  inform- 
ally at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States, 
to  consider  the  Mexican  situation 
to  a.scertain  whether  their  friendly 
and  disinterested  help  could  be 
succe.ssfully  employed  to  reestab- 
lish pea<'e  and  constitutional  order 
in  our  sister  republic. 

In  the  heat  of  the  frightful 
Htruggle  which  for  so  long  has 
steeped  in  blood  the  Mexican  soil, 
doubtle.ss  all  may  well  have  lost 
sight  of  the  di.s.solviiig  efTectH  of 
the  strife  upon  the  most  vital  c«in- 
(iitionH  of  the  national  existence, 
nut  only  upon  the  life  and  liberty 
«>f  the  irihaliitants,  but  on  the  preH- 
lige  and  necurily  of  the  ct)untry. 
We  cannot  doubt,  however  —no 
one  CHii  d«)ulit  but  that  in  tht* 
pn^HiMict^    of   H    sympallirl  ic    ii|if)i'iil 


from  their  brothers  of  America, 
recalling  to  them  these  disastrous 
effects,  asking  them  to  save  their 
motherland  from  an  abyss — no  one 
can  doubt,  we  repeat — that  the 
patriotism  of  the  men  who  lead  or 
aid  in  any  way  the  bloody  strife 
will  not  remain  unmoved;  no  one 
can  doubt  that  each  and  every  one 
of  them,  measuring  in  his  own  con- 
science his  share  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  past  misfortune  and 
looking  forward  to  his  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  pacification  and  re- 
construction of  the  country,  will 
respond,  nobly  and  resolutely,  to 
this  friendly  appeal  and  give  their 
best  efforts  to  opening  the  way  to 
some  .saving  action. 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe 
that  if  the  men  directing  the  armed 
movements  in  Mexico^whether 
political  or  military  chiefs — shouM 
agree  to  meet  either  in  person  or 
by  delegates,  far  from  the  sound 
of  cannon,  and  with  no  other  in- 
hpiration  save  the  thought  of  their 
afflicted  land,  there  to  exchange 
ideas  und  to  determine  the  fate  o( 
the  country  from  such  action 
would  undoubtedly  result  the 
strong  und  unyielding  agreement 
letfuisite  to  the  creation  of  a  pro- 
vi.sionul  government  which  .should 
adopt  the  firnt  steptt  neces.Hury  to 
the  constitutional  r«c«>nMtruction 
of  the  country  atui  to  ixsue  the 
fimt  and  most  ettxential  uf  them  all 
the  itninediute  cull  to  g«nerul  flee 
tion. 


An  adequate  place  within  th« 
Mexican  frontiers  which  for  the 
purpose  might  be  neutralized 
should  serve  as  the  seat  of  the 
conference,  and  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  conference  of  this  nature 
the  undersigned  or  any  of  them 
will  willingly,  upon  invitation,  act 
as  intermediaries  to  arrange  the 
time,  place  and  other  details  of 
such  conference,  if  this  action  can 
in  any  way  aid  the  Mexican  people. 

The  undersigned  expect  a  reply 
to  this  communication  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  consider  that 
such  a  time  would  be  ten  days 
after  the  communication  is  deliv- 
ered, subject  to  prorogation  for 
cause. 

Robert  L.ansing.  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States. 

I),    lu    CiAMA.      \  •     Ex- 

traordinary      I  poten- 

tiary  of  Brazil. 

ElH).  Sr.vKK/Mi'Juw,  Aint>a3sa- 
dor  F^\traordtnary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary   of   Chile. 

K.  S.  Naon.  Amba^aador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of   .\rgentina. 

1.  Caiukkon.  Knvoy  KxtraurUi- 
nary  and  ^'  "  r  Plenipi>t«ii- 
tiury  of  I- 

(AKi-oM    .Makia   1>K    l^SNA.    Envtty 

•'I'-     .  '    .  .     .^ 

J«tAgi  IN  Mk-.Mkioi.  Knvuy  Kx- 
tru  PKtn 

H>"'  a,:m. 


rPvOM   STA  IE  TO   STATF  ^^\ 


CAl.ll  OMNIA      I  **   iw.. 

ali.i)    ^'^^  "•»'    I  •     •  -    «r«ui 

uinr  ■t'liiHil,  Mliti'li  wtll  l>c  rritilr 

fur    (lie    (ull    Itiiii    Mill    vrnt      It 

ulir     of     llir     ulio" 

|i'r«i*llii,     'riir     r»l' 

ill     riMl     plrnl      lltll'k,     lllxl     M|liarr 

|i|||iir«  riiKi.iiii.-  rmiii   llir>  uruiiinl 

III    ||i«i    I'  >•    niM    arnall) 
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FLORIDAj    ri'iiHaiolii   U  milk 
liiK    K'''"l    |iri«iiiiii»li<>ii    fur    wri 
iMUniiiK   iIk'    lO.lMXl   WiHMlmon   <>f 
llii>   Worlil   wlio  aii>  i>\|M'«li<<l   to 
iitliMwl    till'    iiiinniil    onriin)|iini*nl 
of  Iho  onliT   tliiTo   from    Anijuxt 
;«»  to  Si'|iti'mlM«r   I.  Tlir  uniform 
nink    of    ilio    onliM-    will    l><>    in 
Mtriirti'il    li.v    a    roKnlar   army    of 
liivr    a!»fti|{ni>il    to    tin*    iliit.v    l>,v 
till'    War    Pi<)iartmi>nt.    'rin>    on 
rampniiMil    will    bo    at     Hajvlow 
I'ark.    a    traot    of    thirty    tn'v*^ 
faiiiiK    Hayoii    'IVxar.    Tin*    rity 
JM  iMivtinc  all   tlio  luiililincx   for 
otticors"     niiartiM-s.     mi'«i>i     halN. 
batlis,    i>ti'..    and    tlu>    pooplo    ari« 
(tMinlinjr  on   Kiving   tlu'ir   Rin'sts 
a  monioralilo  wi>ok  of  ontortain- 

tlUMlt. 

IOWA:  A  truck  farm  of  sonu' 
thirty  aoros  oporatoil  by  tivo 
iluljrarians  has  boiMmo  ono  of 
till'  attraitivo  show  plaivs  of 
Wati-rloo.  Tho  llultrarians.  with 
th«>  inti'usivo  system  which  thoy 
learnoil  in  thoir  native  ixMintry. 
ari>  mnkiuK  the  earth  yield  such 
erops  as  were  never  before  seen 
in  that  vicinity.  These  farmers 
make  all  their  own  tools,  down 
to  the  baskets  in  which  they 
carry  their  products  to  market, 
and  have  made  themselves  in- 
dependent of  weather  conditions 
by  installini:  aTi  irrisation  plant 
oif  their  own.  It  is  said  they 
are  makinc  more  money  than 
any  other  farmers  in  that  part 
of  the   state. 

KENTUCKY:  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Vital 
Stntvstii's  of  the  State  Board 
of  TTealth.  re^Mitly  (vmpletinl. 
shows  that  one  child  in  every 
seven  born  in  Kentucky  fails 
to  reach  school  ace ;  that  4'J* 
I  ei  (^Mit  of  all  the  deaths  in  the 
state  are  due  to  preventable 
diseases :  that  typhoid  and  oth- 
er disorders  arisins:  from  unsan- 
itary (HMuiitions — largely  due  to 
lack  of  proper  sewage  disposal 
on  farms  and  in  towns — cause 
the  greatest  number  of  deaths, 
and  that,  while  the  annual  death 
rate  fn^m  all  causes  in  the 
I'nitiHl  States  is  only  128.6  in 
every  IW.tXX^  of  population,  the 
rate  in  Kentucky  fr(>m  tubercu- 
losis altMie  is  2("H.S.  The  rem- 
edy sus^esttxi  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  sanitary  expert  in 
every  county  to  inspect  foiid 
and  water  supplies,  market  con- 
ditions, etc..  and  give  his  entire 
time   to   improving   them. 
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MISSISSIPPI:  Karly  thU 
siiiiiliK-r  till-  Oeneriil  I'diiciit  ii>n 
Iloiird.      our     <if     till-      If.      '      '    "     r 
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II  had  completed  plan--  i.t  a 
new  departure  in  •iliii-ntionnl 
work,  and  hail  xelecled  ii  county 
in  Mi-missippi  for  the  <'\peri 
inent.  The  plan  W  to  build  up  n 
model  county  with  mi  agricul- 
tiiriil  odlege  to  nerve  at  ii  ko- 
rial  center,  the  whole  eHlnblinh- 
ment  to  be  on  lines  ho  Ki'iiernl 
that  any  aKriciiltiiral  county 
can  imitate  it  and  so  solve  the 
problem  of  niaking  farm  folk 
contented  away  from  city  pleas- 
ures. Since  the  nnnoinnvnient 
omitted  the  name  of  the  iiuinty 
selected,  pi^ople  in  every  part 
of  the  state  are  hopeful,  and 
ni.-iny  i>>unties  have  chosen  com- 
mittees to  urite  their  claims  for 
ciMi>iideration    in    the   matter. 

NEBRASKA:  Bridpejiort  is  n 
small  town  in  the  western  part 
of  this  state,  but  an  exceeding- 
ly live  one.  Besides  a  large 
pickle  factory  which  has  just 
been  established  there,  it  is  sn<in 
to  have  a  very  large  sugar 
plant.  A  recent  careful  snrvev 
showed  fully  fi<\("K¥)  acres  .,f  ex- 
ct>llent  sugar  beet  land  avail- 
able in  that  region,  and  options 
were  taken  on  many  hundred 
acres  near  the  town.  Now  the 
plans  are  alwut  perfei-ti>»1  for 
the  erection  of  the  factory.  The 
town  reivntly  voti^l.  pr.utical- 
ly  unanimously,  to  build  a  t^.- 
(ll'K"*  schoolhouse.  Aci^^rding  to 
the  FnitiMl  States  VM^*^  census 
Bridgeport's  popuhition  was  ITS. 

NEW     MEXICO:     The     great 

dam  at  Klephant  Butte  in  this 
state  will,  when  completed  next 
February,  create  the  largest 
reservoir  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses in  the  world.  The  flixnl 
waters  of  the  Rio  Orande  will 
be  backed  up  for  tiftv  miles, 
and  no  less  than  11.^.7(X\(X»0.- 
(>(X">  cubic  feet  of  them  will  be 
imnounded.  These  waters,  it  is 
estimated,  will  more  than  sup- 
ply ample  irrigation  for  Las 
Palomas  Valley,  six  miles  be- 
low the  dam :  Rinoin  V.^lley. 
twenty-four  miles  below  :  Upper 
Mesilla  Valley,  sixty-nine  miles 
below :  T.ower  Mesilla  Valley, 
eighty  miles  below :  El  Paso 
Valley.  120  miles  below,  and 
furnish   for  lands  on   the  Mexi- 
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TEXAS:  After  two  yearn  of 
pxperiiiifiit  it  has  lieen  found  that 
crushed  oyster  shells  mlxt  with 
ground  fi'i'cn  ami  alumina  make 
un  excell-nt  ipiality  of  Portland 
cement.  With  millions  of  tons  of 
nuitahlo  shells  easily  accwwibb- 
in  (talveston  Bay  and  large  de 
posits  of  silica  and  Mluminn 
near  by,  the  manufacture  of 
this  cement  biiN  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  imiMirtant  industries 
of  Texas.  Already  a  very  large 
plant  is  in  operation  in  Dallas 
and  now  another  i.s  to  be  erect- 
id  at  Tlarrisburg. 

VERMONT:  What  «eeme<l  to 
be  a  new  form  of  disease  among 
cattle  in  the  neighborhfvod  of 
Tambridge  baffled  the  local  vet- 
erinarians for  several  weeks. 
After  many  valuable  Dolsteins 
and  other  cattle  had  died.  State 
Cattle  Commissioner  Davis  and 
Dr.  J.  C.  Parker  of  St.  Albans 
made  post-mortem  examinations 
and.  with  the  aid  of  the  State 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene  at  Bur- 
lington, reached  the  decision 
that  the  disease  was  hydropho- 
bia. It  is  now  remembered  that 
two  local  dogs  were  recently  bit- 
ten by  a  bulldfig  accompanying 
some  visitors  to  that  section  and 
died  soon  afterward.  This  .seems 
to  solve  what  has  been  a  per- 
plexing and   expensive  mystery. 

VIRGINIA:  Plans  for  a  rail- 
road to  ci^nnect  Richmond  with 
the  Rappahannock  River  near 
the  bay.  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed for  many  years,  are  now 
likely  to  be  consummatetl.  The 
region  of  the  lower  Rappahan- 
nock and  the  Northern  Ne<^k. 
naturally  a  very  rich  se<:*rion. 
is  commercially  tributary  to 
Baltimore  because  it  relies 
wholly  on  water  transpiTtation  : 
and  the  distance,  together  with 
uncertainties  of  winter  steam- 
boat schedules,  has  greatly  hin- 
dered    its     development.     Rich- 
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ed.  Then  Milwaukee  will  have 
one  of  the  finest  metropolitan 
h.ghwav  system*  in  the  country. 
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as  the  "Two  B.-tr  «'hiint.'  i-s 
one  of  the  old-rime  big  cattle 
concerns.  A  few  years  ago  it 
added  sheep  raising  to  its  cattle 
industry  and  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  holders  of  sheep  in  the 
state,  tho  it  continues  to  handle 
many  •"^artle. 
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WHAT  A  WAR  NURSE  SAW 

BY   MARY   MASTER  NEEDHAM 


D 


ON'T  worry  about  me  or 
about  the  children!"  I  heard 
the  voice  near  me  in  the 
crowd  and  turned  to  where  a  woman 
was  bidding  her  soldier-husband 
goodbye.  Around  them  stood  three 
children — ^boys  aged,  I  should  say, 
about  five,  seven  and  twelve  years. 
A  mist  covered  my  eyes.  It  was 
almost  more  than  I  could  endure, 
the  farewell  of  these  soldiers  to  their 
families.  But  there  was  no  mist  in 
the  eyes  of  the  woman.  Rather  a 
light! 

"Don't  worry  about  the  children," 
she  repeated.  "I'll  bring  them  up, 
and  bring  them  up  to  fight  for  their 
country,  too.  You — you  think  of 
1870!  Remember  father  in  1870!  I'll 
remember  the  children!" 

Here  was  a  woman's  courage  un- 
surpassed. She  was  doing  her  part, 
and  with  what  a  spirit!  I  determined 
to  do  mine.  I  would  not  return  to 
America,  as  I  had  planned.  For  three 
years  I  had  lived  in  France.  For 
three  years  this  country  had  been  my 
friend.  And  now  I  would  be  its 
friend.  I  would  offer  my  services  as 
a  nurse. 

WHEN  I  spoke  to  the  head  sur- 
geon of  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Hospital  in  Neuilly,  whom  I 
knew,  he  said  that  they  were  going 
to  take  a  certain  number  of  "auxil- 
iaries," as  he  called  them — women 
untrained,  who  were  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  trained  nurses. 

"You  are  sure  you  want  to  come?" 
he  questioned  me. 

"Yes — sure." 

"But  you  know,  as  yet,  we  have  no 
extra  beds  for  the  nurses." 

"But  I  have  one  in  my  apartment," 
I  said. 

He  gave  me  another  searching 
look,  then  replied:  "Well,  I  advise 
you  to  get  that  this  afternoon. 
Listen!"  I  did.  Far  in  the  distance 
we  could  hear,  faint  but  unmistaka- 
ble, the  booming  of  the  guns  of  bat- 
tle. "The  (lermans  are  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Paris.  Tonight,  I  think,  the 
gates  of  Paris  will  be  closed.  It  is 
well — if  you  wish  to  come — to  come 
immediately," 

I  waited  for  no  more.  I  hastened 
to  my  apartment,  miles  away  in  an- 
other (luarter.  1  packed  my  suitcase. 
I  called  a  fiacre.  We  strapped  my  cot 
on  th«'  side,  together  with  my  few 
Ihings.  We  ro(l(>  thru  the  gate.s  of 
F'aris  the  gaten  that  were  clo«e<l 
that  night ! 

I  Hiivv  ttiy  bed  carried  up  into  a 
riiediutn  si/imI  room  in  which  th«>rf 
wrre  «-ight  othiT  coin,  and  that  was 
th»^  ruily  rurniture.  No  chairH,  no  ta- 
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bles,  no  bureaus,  and  certainly  no 
mirrors.  For  weeks  I  slept  in  this 
room  with  the  other  eight  nurses, 
using  our  suitcases  as  chairs  and  ta- 
bles and  chests  of  drawers.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  place  fixed 
in  the  other  part  of  the  building  for 
nurses'  quarters.  We  even  have  a 
bathtub,  which  was  a  personal  gift 
from  a  good  friend  of  the  hospital. 
The  nurses  who  come  now  don't  ap- 
preciate it.  But  those  who  are  left  of 
the  sixty  who  had  five  tin  basins  to 
wash  in — to  bathe  in — we  appreci- 
ate it! 

"In  a  little  over  a  week  we  must 
be  ready  for  wounded."  The  or- 
der came  from  the  head  nurse  stand- 
ing almost  ankle-deep  in  the  debris 
that  covered  the  fioors,  for  the  build- 
ing had  never  been  used,  and  shav- 
ings and  plaster  and  mortar  had  to 
be  swept  out  and  mopped  up — and  I 
had  to  help  do  it,  on  my  knees.  Beds 
were  moved  in  for  the  wounded,  but 
no  bedding.  We  had  ordered  dozens 
of  blankets.  But  we  couldn't  get 
them.  We  expected  twenty-five  dozen 
^hairs.  We  got  four  dozen.  We  were 
short  of  money ;  we  were  short  of 
help;  but  we  were  long  on  hope.  The 
hospital  grew  almost  in  a  night  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Great  War,  but 
its  growing  pains  were  great  and 
many.  Still,  it  proved  the  stuft"  of 
which  we  were  made.  On  the  person- 
nel of  the  hospital  was  an  American 
woman  whose  name  is  socially  prom- 
inent in  many  countries.  Associated 
with  her  were  friends.  To  many  of 
them,  I  imagine,  this  was  the  first 
essay  out  of  a  drawing-room  atmos- 
phere. And  they  n\a(le  good  -most  of 
them.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the 
American  woman  whose  sense  of  or- 
ganization, of  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos,  is  born  in  her,  or  is  absortieil 
from  her  organizing  husbanil. 

Finally,  in  sonif  way  or  other,  we 
did  gft  ready,  and  the  word  wt'ut 
around  that  we  might  expect  the 
wouii(l«'(l  that  night 

'V\\i-  tiioineiits  wore  ttfll.se.  Th«'\ 
wore  .so  tense  we  wt-re  fjtlrly  hvs 
terical.  Hour  pas  i-d  h(»ur.  Finnll\ 
wt'  hoard  tfif -tiumd  of  the  andmluMio 


coming  into  the  grounds.  We  rushed 
— one  over  the  other — down  the 
stairs  to  the  receiving  room.  We  met 
the  stretcher  as  it  was  being  brought 
in.  I  say  the  stretcher,  for  there  was 
only  one.  Our  first  patient!  His 
wound?  There  wasn't  any.  Only  an 
attack  of  heart  trouble,  due  to  fear. 

Now  I  can  laugh  about  it.  But  then 
— I  can't  tell  you  the  pain  of  that  dis- 
appointment. I  suppose  it  was  due  to 
the  last  glimmer  of  that  romantic 
tradition  which  made  me  look  for- 
ward with  beating  heart  to  that  first 
moment. 

But  the  wounded  began  to  come  in 
hundreds.  Many  from  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne  that  had  decided  the  fate 
of  Paris — from  the  Field  of  the  Five 
Thousand  Dead.  They  came  with 
shattered  faces — some  with  half 
faces;  with  frozen  feet  dropping  off 
them ;  with  fractured  legs  and  arms 
and  brains.  Oh!  such  sights — such 
sights!  And  not  only  did  I  have  to 
look  at  them ;  I  had  to  care  for  them. 
Heaped  into  days  I  got  years  of 
training.  Carefully  directed  by  the 
trained  nurse  over  me,  and  by  the 
surgeons,  I  looked  after  some  of 
these  men. 

I  REMEMBER  especially  one  after- 
I  noon,  two  weeks  after  the  hospital 
opened.  The  head  nurse  was  in  the 
operating  room.  I  was  alone  in  the 
ward  with  ten  wounded  men — I  with 
my  two  weeks'  experience. 

One  was  an  Irishman,  with  the  hu- 
mor and  grit  of  the  Celt.  He  had  just 
come  in  from  an  operation  for  a 
fractured  arm.  And  he  wouldn't  keep 
covered. 

"Sister,"  he  said  in  his  semi-con- 
sciousness, "Sister,  where  be  I?" 

"In  the  hospital."  I  answered. 

"Sister — sure,  an'  if  I  had  a  wife, 
what  would  she  say  if  she  could  3ee 
me  now?" 

As  I  looked  up  to  answer,  I  caught 
sight  of  Pierre  in  the  far  corner.  He 
was  trying  to  get  up.  I  dropt  the 
blankets  of  the  Irishman  and  rusheil 
to  him.  1  knew  he  was  in  a  critical 
condition,  and  delirious.  In  his  skull 
was  a  hi>le  as  big  as  a  dollar  fron\ 
which  his  brain  protrudeti.  He 
thought  he  was  again  i>n  the  battle- 
line,  and  was  arising  ti>  meet  his  ett- 
einy. 

As  I  persuailed  hiiu  to  return  to 
his  bed.  the  iloor  opened  The  order- 
lies br»>ught  in  an  oportttu»n  case-  « 
Frenchman,  whose  iuicular  vein. 
lacerated  l>v  a  bullet.  '  aI 

Wan  I   reailv    for  hiin      i  I 

hail   to  t>e.   regardle.iH  ot  ij 

my    i«>kiiiir   Irnhntan    tlut  nh   I  Ul<l 
his  head  oi\  the  pillow  I  a«w  lUt  th* 
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pillow  of  IMciTi'  ii  rod  spot  u  brJKlit. 
HproadiiiK  '^p»>t.  Tho  ct'rebrul  henior- 
rhuK*'  llii't    wr  hud   fi'iirt'd  had  coiiir. 

I  opiMifd  Iht*  door  called,  siKHiiU'd 
for  a  doctor.  1  liadc  one  of  (In*  com 
vulescents  whoso  arm  was  in  a  sliiiK 
euro  for  the  Irishiiiaii.  while  1  rushed 
to  I'ierre.  'I'lu'  iloor  opened  aKaiii. 
The  imrso  carno  in  with  a  patient 
whose  lejj  had  just  l)eeii  amputated. 

'I'his  was  what  war  nursiiifr  meant, 
and  I  had  been  ji  nurse  two  weeks! 

YKT,  curiously  enou^rli.  wo  had 
lots  of  Kii'<^'ty.  *'i'^'  Lo  the  wound- 
ed. They  are  seldom  doi)rest.  And 
they  can't  understand  the  suri)rize 
of  the  visitoi's  to  find  them  jray.  To.), 
they  are  eternall\-  bored  1)>  the  usual 
question:  "Do  you  want  to  ^ro  back 
to  the  trenches?"  Most  of  them  do. 

It  was  durinjr  the  first  days  that  1 
nuide  the  acquaintance  of  the  Eng- 
lish "Tommy" — that  unquenchable 
spirit  of  bravery  and  bravado.  No 
one  can  be  sad  with  Tommy  in  the 
ward.  The  first  one  I  had  was  Ser- 
geant Walker.  He  came  in  with  his 
leg  off. 

"Where  was  it  amputated?"  I 
asked. 

"Sure — and  in  the  field,  miss,"  he 
answered. 

"In  the  field?"  I  exclaimed,  aston- 
ished. "Who  did  it?" 

"I  did." 

"You?  What  do  you  mean?  Tell 
me  about  it?" 

"Well,  you  see,  miss,  I  was  ordered 
to  'old  a  position  with  me  men.  And, 
sure,  while  we  was  a  'olding  of  it, 
waitin'  for  reinforcements  —  for 
some  of  us  had  to  be  sacrificed  if  the 
retreat  'ad  to  come,  and  it  'ad  to, 
miss — along  came  one  of  those  whiz- 
zin'  shells  and  'it  me  in  the  leg.  But 
I  'ad  orders  to  stick  to  me  post,  me 
and  me  men,  an'  we  stuck,  until  there 
was  only  three  of  us  left.  Then  we 
started  to  retreat.  And,  sure,  miss, 
as  I  started,  I  felt  'ampered  in  me 
goin'.  I  looked  down  and  there  was 
me  leg  a  hangin'  by  a  piece  of  flesh. 
Well,  now,  miss,  I  was  never  one  to 
be  'ampered.  So  I  outs  with  me  jack- 
knife,  and  I  cuts  the  piece  of  flesh 
and  dropped  me  leg.  Then  I  hobbled 
along  as  far  as  I  could,  in  a  dash  for 
safety — a  dash,  miss,"  he  laughed. 

He  hadn't  bled  to  death  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  stump  of  his 
leg  had  been  seared  by  the  heat  of  the 
obus.  He  was  awarded  the  Victoria 
Cross — and  he  couldn't  understand 
why ! 

Few  of  us  got  any  sleep  during  the 
first  weeks.  I  can  still  see  the  face  of 
the  surgical  nurse  as  she  rushed 
from  the  operating  room  on  the  first 
floor,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "clean"  operating  room, 
to   that   on   the   third    floor,    known 


UM  the  "dirty"  operulinK  room. 
Which  iiieroly  riieunt  that  Monie 
of  the  m<'n  were  so  dirty  when  they 
arrived  so  covered  with  K»"Kiene 
and  lilth  that  it  wuH  not  Hufe  to 
take  them  to  the  oporalinK  room  for 
fe.ir  of  infection.  So  another  room 
without  any  apjiliaiices  had  to  be 
opened  in  another  part  of  the  build 
ill^J.  This  biiildiMK.  which  i.s  a  block 
long  and  half  a  lilock  deep,  has  no 
elevator,  so  tlu-  nurse  had  to  carry 
her  bandages  and  in.struments  up 
and  down  stairs  from  one  room  to 
the  other.  She  deserves  a  medal.  I 
wonder  how  many  liveH  she  saved. 

"Where  is  the  tht'rmometer?"  was 
a  fre(iuent  cry,  for  there  was  only  one 
then. 

"Why,  ward  2;{2  had  it  last.  I 
think." 

1  went  to  2:{2.  "Thermometer,"  I 
cried. 

"Just  gave  it  to  nurse  in  370." 

1  rushed  up  another  flight  of 
stairs, 

"Give  me  the  thermometer  quick," 
I  demanded. 

"Can't — using  it  now,"  came  back 
the  reply. 

"You'll  give  me  that  if  it's  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,"  I  insisted,  and 
I  meant  it,  too.  "I've  got  a  boy  down 
there  with  hemorrhage  temperature, 
I  think."  I  took  the  thermometer  and 
rushed  back  to  Antoine.  He  had  de- 
veloped high  temperature,  as  I  found 
by  the  thermometer.  Before  I  could 
tell  the  doctor,  the  hemorrhage  came. 
There  was  no  way  that  I  knew  to 
stop  the  blood,  for  one  couldn't  put  a 
turn-gat  on  his  back  where  they  had 
taken  a  bullet  from  his  spine.  I  had 
to  think  fast,  I  knew.  I  sat  down  by 
him  and  thrust  my  hand  into  that 
wound — it  was  that  large — at  the 
same  time  sending  one  of  the  conva- 
lescents for  the  doctor.  I  was  covered 
with  blood  to  my  elbow — but  we 
saved  Antoine's  life. 

NOT  many  died  in  our  hospital 
because  of  our  superior  surgical 
staff,  altho,  for  the  same  reason,  we 
got  the  most  severe  cases.  How^ever, 
that  is  a  curious  thing — when  a  mar 
dies  in  the  ward  it  affects  the  other 
men  in  the  ward ;  it  affects  the  whole 
hospital  for  days.  They  don't  get 
over  it.  They  don't  forget  it. 

"But  you've  seen  soldiers  die  and 
soldiers  killed  by  the  hundreds,"  I 
said  to  one  of  them  who  was  brood- 
ing over  the  death  of  the  man  in  the 
cot  next  to  his. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  answered;  "but 
this  is  different."  They  seem  to  feel 
that  when  they  are  in  action  they 
are  not  so  impotent  against  death. 

I  could  understand  when  I  saw  my 
first  "death."  Always  I  had  been 
spared  that.  I  was  afraid  of  death. 


"Vou  ur«  to  Ko  to  the  room  on  the 
fourth  floor- -th«  JMolution  ffHim  — 
there  in  n  man  dyiuK  with  ifUMCouH 
Kungrt-ne."  Thi-y  were  my  ordcTH.  I 
said  nothing,  but  um  I  cioHod  the  (l<Kjr 
of  the  ward,  1  hud  oidy  one  impuUe. 
It  was  to  run.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
man   there  alone     and   went  to   him. 

HI*!  was  lying  on  a  bed  near  a 
window.  He  opened  his  eyen  an 
1  came  in.  They  were  Wf>nderful  eyes, 
brown  and  soft  and  'lueHtioning — 
haunting  eyes.  Hut  he  said  no  word«. 
For  three  hours  I  sat  by  his  .side  and 
watched  death  creep  up.  They  were 
th(*  longest  hfjurs  I  have  ever  .spent. 
Me  opened  his  eyes  again.  "Wife," 
he  murmured,  then  "(Jhildren."  I  un- 
derstood. "Yes,"  I  answereii.  "I  will 
write  to  them." 

The  door  opened.  The  rector  came 
in.  In  his  hand  was  the  English 
prayer-book.  I  stood  up.  Again  the 
soldier  opened  his  eyes  and  listened 
to  the  beautiful  words  of  the  prayer. 
And  as  he  listened  he  held  out  his 
hand  toward  mine,  reaching  out  at 
the  end  for  some  touch.  It  almost 
overpowered  me,  that  groping  at  the 
last  for  a  human  touch.  I  had  never 
seen  him  before.  He  had  never  seen 
me.  But  we  drew  together  in  that 
hour,  and  so  we  stayed  until  his  hand 
relaxed. 

As  I  closed  the  door  and  staggered 
to  my  room  I  thought  ludicrously 
enough  of  a  conversation  I  had  heard 
of  two  young  girls  who  had  come  to 
France  to  nurse.  They  had  made  a 
great  fete  of  it.  Before  they  left 
America  they  gave  "tea"  to  their  so- 
ciety friends  and  sold  their  party 
dresses  for  the  benefit  of  the  sol- 
diers. They  were  coming  to  be 
nurses!  To  hold  officers'  hands  and 
comfort  them!  Did  they  know  that 
this  w^as  what  it  meant  ? 

But  I'm  afraid  I'm  giving  a  wrong 
impression.  For  it's  not  all  sad,  as  I 
have  said.  There  were  always  the  sol- 
diers to  cheer  one.  Most  of  our  pa- 
tients were  French — not  such  French 
as  you  know  or  as  I  knew.  There  is 
a  new  spirit.  The  traditional  mask  of 
their  frivolity  has  been  discarded — 
the  fiber  of  their  spirits  has  been  un- 
covered. Mingling  with  them  are 
Senegalese  and  Arabs,  many  of  whom 
can  speak  little  French. 

One  Arab  I  remember  particularly 
well.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the 
head  and  for  weeks  he  scarcely  spoke 
a  word.  But  gradually  he  gained  con- 
fidence in  me,  and  began  to  talk  with 
the  few  French  words  he  knew.  One 
day  when  we  were  alone  he  said : 

"What's  the  war  all  about,  nurse? 
Is  it  about  a  king?  And  is  the  king 
in  Germany  or  in  France?" 

He   had   been   a   shepherd   of   the 
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hills  and  knew  nothing  of  worldly 
things.  As  simply  as  I  could  I  tried 
to  tell  him,  and  he  seemed  satisfied. 

When  I  see  the  fineness  and  the 
courage  of  "my"  soldiers  I  wonder 
how  I  could  ever  have  lacked  faith  in 
humankind — in  the  godliness  of  the 
most  simple,  yes,  even  sometimes  the 
most  evil — of  men  who  are  purifying 
themselves  in  this  war. 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this"  kept  ringing  ever  in  my  ears 
as  they  told  me  that  Jean  couldn't 
live  thruout  the  night.  We  knew  he 
had  to  die,  but  we  couldn't  speak  of 
it.  He  had  been  brought  to  us  three 
days  before — a  hero.  Jean  was  a  gun- 
ner. In  one  of  the  attacks  of  the  en- 
emy his  comrades  had  been  forced 
slowly  to  retreat  because  of  their  in- 
ferior numbers.  But  Jean  stood  by 
his  gun.  Regularly,  unflinchingly,  he 
kept  his  gun  shooting.  He  was  hit  in 
one  leg — but  his  hands  were  all  right 
and  the  gun  went  on.  He  was  hit  in 


the  other  leg.  Still  his  hands  were 
all  right,  and  the  gun  went  on.  The 
enemy,  hearing,  meeting  that  inces- 
sant, regular  fire,  thought  that  rein- 
forcements had  come,  and  withdrew. 
Alone  and  unaided  Jean  won  that  en- 
gagement. 

Jean  had  been  sent  to  us.  All  we 
could  do  was  to  make  his  last  hours 
as  comfortable  as  we  could.  His  wife 
was  sent  for.  She  came  and  sat  by 
his  bedside.  The  next  day  the  colonel 
came  to  pin  on  his  breast  the  me- 
daille  militaire,  the  highest  honor 
that  can  be  given  to  a  soldier  of 
France. 

"I  want  to  kiss  it  first,"  whispered 
Jean.  He  took  it  in  his  hands  and 
reverently  touched  his  lips  to  it.  And 
then  the  colonel  pinned  it  on  his 
breast. 

And  now  they  told  me  Jean  was 
dying.  I  took  some  roses  which  wei-e 
on  my  table  and  went  to  him.  His 
wife  was  weeping  by  his  side. 


"I've  brought  a  brave  man  some 
roses,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  nurse,  I'm  afraid  he's  past 
knowing  or  caring  now,"  she  an- 
swered, sobbing. 

"Then  I  give  them  to  you — the 
wife  of  a  brave  man." 

"Yes — I  know.  But  at  what  a  price! 
What  a  price  I  have  had  to  pay  for 
it!"  But  even  as  she  spoke — and 
again  when  I  caught  the  gleam  of 
the  medaille  pinned  alone  on  the 
black  curtains  of  the  carriage  that 
bore  Jean  to  his  last  resting  place — 
I  thought  what  it  would  mean  to  her ; 
of  what  it  would  mean  to  her  chil- 
dren; of  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
small  village  where  he  lived — to  the 
children  who  would  gather  around  it 
— this  emblem  of  great  love. 

Did  I  ever  regret  that  I — an 
American  girl — came  to  the  French 
wounded?  No,  never.  For  it  is  by 
such  bravery — such  spirit — that  we 
catch  enough  light  to  rise. 
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THE    RETURN 

He  iDCtil,  and  he  was  gaif  to  go; 
And  I  smiled  on  him  as  he  went. 
My  boy,  'twas  well  he  couldn't  know 
My  darkest  dread,  nor  what  it  meant — 

Just  what  it  njeant  to  sn\ile  and  smile 
And  let  my  son  go  cheerily — - 
My  son  .  .  .  and  uH)ndering  all  the  while 
What  stranger  would  come  hack  to  me. 


M  A  N  G  E  L-W  r  R  Z  E  L  S 

Last  year  I  unts  hoeing. 

Hoeing  mangel-uyurzels. 

Hoeing  mangel-wurzels  all  day  in  the  sun. 

Hoeing  for  the  squire, 

Down  in  Gloncestersliirv, 

Willy-nilly  till  the  sweaty  job  was  done. 

Now  I'm  in  the  'wurzels, 

hi  the  mangel-umrzels. 

All  day  in  the  'uuirzels  'neatli  the  lUlgian  sun. 

Hut  (unoiig  this  little  lot 

It's  a  dijjerent  lot  Tne  got — 

For  you  don't  hoe  mangel-wurzels  with  a  gun. 


THE    F A  THER 

That  was  his  sort. 
It  didn't  matter 
What  we  were  at 
But  he  must  chatter 
Of  this  and  that 
His  little  son 
Had  said  or  done; 
Till,  as  he  told 
The  fiftieth  time 
Without  a  change 
How  three-year  idd 
Prattled  a  rhyme, 
l^^y  got  the  nmge 
Anil  cut  him  short. 


T  H  /;    C>  /   /  E  T 

I  couUl  lutl  understand  the  sudden  guiet 
The  sudden  darkness     in  the  crasti  of  figtit. 
The  din  and  glare  of  day  guencfied  in  a  tu>inkling 
In  utter  st<n-lcss  night. 

I  hiy  an  age  and  idlii  gazed  •</  notlnng. 
Ualf-imz:letl  tlmt  I  >  ould  not  lift  niy  tifuil: 
And  llicn  I  knew  someliou*  thitt  I  iras  lying 
.\niong  the  otlter  dead. 
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PERILOUS  PHILANTHROPY 


BY   FRANK   P.  WALSH 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


M 


Commis- 


R.      JOHN      D. 

ROCKEFELLER 

recently  favored 
the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  his  views  con- 
cerning great  philanthro- 
pic foundations,  notably 
his  own,  and  on  efficiency 
in  philanthropy.  The  arti- 
cle was  striking  because 
it  exprest  the  views  of 
the  world's  richest  man, 
who  is  also  the  world's 
greatest  philanthropist, 
and  because  it  can  be  con- 
sidered an  adequate  state- 
ment of  the  philosophy 
that  seeks  to  justify  our 
existing  economic  and  in- 
dustrial regime,  and  the 
relation  of  the  great 
foundations  thereto. 

The  wisdom  of  permit- 
ting a  man  to  accumulate 
huge  fortunes  has  often 
been  challenged.  From 
the  knowledge  I  have 
gained  in  my  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Federal 
sion  on  Industrial  Relations,  I  go 
further  and  challenge  the  wisdom  of 
giving  public  sanction  and  approval 
to  the  spending  of  a  huge  fortune 
thru  such  philanthropies  as  that  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  My  ob- 
ject here  is  to  state,  as  clearly  and 
briefly  as  possible,  why  the  huge 
philanthropic  trusts,  known  as  foun- 
dations, appear  to  be  a  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  society. 

THE   ARBITRARY    POWER   OF   WEALTH 

The  possession  of  an  enormous 
fortune  means  arbitrary  power  over 
the  lives  and  destinies  of  other  men. 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the 
world's  striving  for  democracy  is 
now  expressing  itself  in  the  eco- 
nomic field,  even  more  than  in  the 
political  field,  and  we  are  fast  com- 
ing to  realize  that  the  forms  of  po- 
litical democracy  avail  nothing  when 
the  lives  of  the  many  are  controlled 
by  the  few  who  wield  arbitrary  eco- 
nomic power. 

So,  at  the  out.set,  thinking  demo- 
crats resent  the  very  possibility  of 
philanthropy  on  a  huge  scale,  be- 
cau.so  this  [)hilaiithro|)y  is  predicated 
on  the  possession  of  enormous  for- 
tunes, and,  therefore,  of  arbit»'arv 
power  over  men,  women  and  rhil 
dren. 

Even  it'  the  i,'«'»'at  chuntultle  iind 
|)hilanthro|)ic  truHtH  Mhould  i-onfliie 
their    work    to    th«^    Held    of   Mcience. 
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where  temperament,  point  of  view, 
and  economic  theory  cannot  enter, 
many  of  us  should  still  feel  that  this 
was  work  for  the  state,  and  that, 
even  in  the  power  to  do  good,  no  one 
man,  or  group  of  men,  should  hold 
the  monopoly. 

But  when  a  great  foundation, 
with  a  rapidly  growing  fund  of  more 
than  $100,060,000,  enters  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  field,  no  such 
fundamental  objection  need  be  ad- 
mitted in  oriler  to  convince  thought- 
ful men  of  the  possibilities  of  dan- 
ger that  lie  in  such  an  enterprise. 

K.XPLOITING   WORKMEN    AND  SUBSIDIZ- 
ING SCIENTISTS 

Let  US  take  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
ilation,  the  most  active  of  all,  to  il- 
lustrate the  potential  danger  of  such 
institutions  to  ilemocracy  in  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Rcxkefeller  is  taking  money 
obtained  from  the  toil  of  thousands 
of  poorly  nourished,  socially  sub- 
merged men,  women  and  children. ami 
spending  these  sums,  thru  a  board  of 
jiersonal  emplovees.  in  such  fashion 
that  his  estati'  is  in  a  fair  way  not 
only  to  exercize  a  dominating  influ- 
ence in  industry,  tiut,  before  numy 
years,  to  exaet  a  tribute  of  loyulty 
and  subserviency  to  him  and  his  in- 
tere.st.H  fn»m  the  whole  pri>fession  of 
srientists.  siH'Uil  workers  and  econ«> 
mists. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of 
men    in    thvse   profttsMit>nM    receiving 


subsidies,    either    directly 
or    indirectly,    from    the 
Rockefeller     estate,     who 
cannot  take  any  step  to- 
ward   effective    economic, 
social   and   industrial   re- 
form without  running  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  in- 
terests  of  their  benefac- 
tor. No  sensible  man  can 
believe  for  a  moment  that 
research    workers,    publi- 
cists and  teachers  can  be 
subsidized     with     money 
obtained     from     the     ex- 
ploitation of  the  workers 
without  being  profoundly 
influenced  in  their  points 
of  view  and  in  the  energy 
and     enthusiasm     with 
which  they   might   other- 
wise   attack    economic 
abuses.  And  there  can  be 
no   question   that   the   in- 
come   of    the    Rockefeller 
Foundation      comes,      in 
large  part,   from  the   ex- 
ploitation of  wage  earners. 
Before  the  complete  exposure  of 
the    Colorado    situation,     but    with 
thousands     of     his     fellow     citizens 
charging  him  with  responsibility  for 
the  Colorado  strike  and  its  attendant 
horrors,  Mr.  Rockefeller  employed  an 
expert,   Mr.  W.   L.   Mackenzie-King, 
former  Minister  of  Labor  of  Canada 
and   a   distinguished   citizen   of   the 
Dominion,  to  advise  him  regarding 
the    labor    problems     in     industries 
where  Rockefeller  funds  are  invest- 
ed, and  also  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive, world-wide  study  of  industrial 
relations  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  is  one  of  ihe  many  appar- 
ently inniH.-ent  and  useful  projects  of 
the     Rockefeller      Foundation.      But 
when  the  announcetl  purpose  is  com- 
p..red  with  the  actual  performance, 
there  appears  a  glaring  discrepancy. 

WHAT    Oil)    -VIK.    KING    IX^"* 

Mr.   King  II  -k  to  a 

Rockefeller's    ......  .r    on    ;. 

relatiitns  as  long  ago  as  last  August. 
Mis  first  act.  after  joining  the  Kivke- 
feller  staff,  was  tt>  u  •  i  letter  t».» 
.Mr     Uivkefeller.    sui.,.  g.    in    «(• 

arhitrMfX*    uml*mtv 

c-Uwr  Coal 

.1    ...»    >.-. 


fei-t.     that     the 
cratic  pt>lic\ 

t ' 

.  r  |»rt»"- 

lattor,     ItM'austf     uiu-  '     uml 

'        '  '"      ■'<        ll\!l' 

I -   -  vvwfck*n 

latiitr  and  tor\'v  UUtr  t 

what  thtf  eiii|iliv\«*r  c«r«Hl  tu  fitv  il. 
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11,  is  lh«'  iiullior  of  this  Ictlrr  In 
wlioiii  liu'  world  is  asked  lo  Itxik  tor 
]i  way  (»uf  from  llu'  prolilniis  which 
havo  Hi'rayc'd  (Muploycr  and  ciuployt't' 
in  hostile  ffoiit.  It  is  Mr.  KiiiK  whom 
we  aie  asked  to  laki'  as  oui'  ^uide  iti 
workiuK  our  way  to  a  eoiisuiiimat  ion 
of  that  full  measure  of  liuman  lili 
erty  and  ecouomie  democraey  on 
vvhiili  the  heart  of  the  woild  is  set. 

TllK     SriilKK     .\1'     ROOSEVKLT 

Mr.   King  was   in   New   York  last 
winter  during  the  liearing  of  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  t-oniniission  when 
employees  of  the  American  Agricul- 
ture (.'hemieal  Company  at  Roosevelt, 
New  Jersey,  a  suburb  of  New  York. 
were   on    strike   bcvause    th(\v    eould 
not  support  their  families  in  comfort 
and  decency  on  a  wage  of  $1.(50  per 
day.    Twenty-one   of   the   company's 
former  em{)loyees  were  shot  down  by 
deputized  gunmen  for  peacefully  pro- 
testing   a  g  a  i  n  s  t    conditions    that 
meant   privation,    sutl'ering,    disease 
and  even  death   for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Altho  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  then  busily  engaged  in 
an  ert'ort  to  justify  itself  before  this 
Commission,  held  one-half  million  of 
the  bonds  of  this  company,  apparent- 
ly it  made  no  attempt  to  investigate 
the  situation  at  Roosevelt.  Its  execu- 
tive otticer,  Jerome  D.  Greene,  when 
questioned  on  the  stand,  was  not  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the   fairness  of  a 
wage  of   $1.60,   and  agents   of  this 
Commission  who  followed  the  situa- 
tion closely   could   find   no   evidence 
that  Mr.  King,  or  any  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  Foundation,  had  vis- 
ited Roosevelt  or  made  the  slightest 
effort  to  wipe  out  this  particularly 
outrageous  social  morass  into  which 
its  roots  reached. 

Not  only  was  the  Foundation  it- 
self a  holder  of  securities  in  the 
company  which  expected  Americans 
to  bring  up  families  on  $1.60  a  day, 
but  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Rock- 
efeller philanthropies,  Mr.  A.  Barton 
Hepburn,  was  both  a  director  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  company.  And  Mr.  Hepburn 
testified  that  his  sole  information  re- 
garding conditions  in  the  company's 
plants  was  obtained  thru  telephone 
conversations  with  one  of  the  com- 
pany's officials,  and  thru  a  chance 
meeting  with  this  official  at  a  college 
alumni  dinner  at  Delmonico's  restau- 
rant. 

Mr.  Mackenzie-King,  in  his  testi- 
mony at  the  Washington  hearing 
recently,  declared  his  investiga- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  included  the  Rock- 
efeller industries  in  Colorado,  to  be 
a  secret  one,  and  challenged  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government 
to  compel  him  to  declare  how  much 
money   was   being   expended   or   the 


chaiiicter  of  lhi»  iiifortiial  ion  which 
he  WHS  obtaining;  <  lusing  Ihis  por 
lu>n  of  his  evi<lente  with  th«*  declara- 
tion that  it  waH  not  at  all  ncceHHury 
that  the  American  | pie  be  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  tail^  m  (Colorado,  but 
that  the  conscience  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  his  opinion,  was 
moie  powerful  than  any  other  force 
that  conld  be  l)roughl  to  bear  in  (^)l- 
orado  at  the  time  he  WHH  giving  his 
(estimony. 

In  the  light  of  the  recoid  in  Colo- 
rado ami  at  Roosevelt  alone,  such 
philanthropy  as  that  of  the  Rocke- 
I'ellei-  l'\)undation  can  Justly  be  char- 
acterized as  an  attempt  to  present  to 
the  world,  as  handsome  and  admira- 
ble, an  economic  and  industrial  re- 
gime that  draw.s  its  substance  from 
the  sweat  and  blood  and  tears  of  ex- 
ploited and  dispossessed  humanity. 

THE  MKN   IN  OFFICE 

Just  the  list  of  directors  in  the 
various  Rockefeller  philanthropies 
shows  the  enormous  jjower  that  may 
be  exercized  by  men  financially  inter- 
ested, in  perpetrating  unjust  indus- 
trial conditions.  In  the  list  is  the 
president  emeritus  of  our  greatest 
university,  shown  by  the  inquiry  of 
this  Commission  to  have  been  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  publicity 
bulletins  issued  by  the  operators  of 
Colorado  to  influence  the  public  mind 
against  men  who  are  risking  their 
lives  to  lift  Rockefeller  employees  up 
from  economic  subserviency,  and  to 
vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  laws 
of  that  state.  This  gentleman  appar- 
ently concurred  in  branding  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively in  Colorado  and  the  use  of 
gunmen  and  venal  militiamen  which 
followed,  as  "The  Struggle  for  In- 
dustrial Freedom  in  Colorado." 

Included  also  in  the  list  of  men 
holding  places  on  boards  controlled 
by  Rockefeller  millions  appears  the 
name  of  the  president  of  our  great- 
est southern  university,  the  univer- 
sity that,  before  all  others,  has  mold- 
ed opinion  in  the  southern  states ; 
the  commissioner  of  health  of  our 
greatest  northern  state;  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
the  surgeon  general  of  the  United 
States  army;  a  Cabinet  officer;  a 
high  officer  of  the  international  Y. 
M.  C.  A.;  an  American  ambassador; 
the  president  of  another  great  uni- 
versity, and  an  influential  magazine 
editor.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
many  of  these  are  not  high-minded 
and  disinterested  men.  I  believe  they 
are.  I  believe  that  many  of  them 
share  the  fear  of  the  influence  of 
such  a  huge  philanthropic  trust  when 
it  turns  to  the  economic  field,  and 
that  more  than  one  of  them  may 
have  accepted  places  on  the  board  be- 


cauMe  they  felt  th^y  might  \trfvt'ui 
dangercjurt  leiidencieH.  Hut  we  have 
.seen  how  the  Mcholar  of  the  greuteut 
repute  of  them  all  apparently  drew 
no  line,  in  lendinpr  his  rrx»j)cration, 
lietween  the  Rockefeller  philanthfo- 
pieM  and  the  iicM-kefeller  exploited  in- 
dustries. No  argument  i.H  needed  to 
convince  a  sensible  American  of  the 
suljtie  and  iiervasive  and  irresistible 
power  that  is  wicdded  autocratically 
by  men  who  control  the  dinburse- 
ment  of  huge  sums  of  money.  It  i.H  a 
power  that  goes  straight  to  our  in- 
stincts, to  our  points  of  view,  to  the 
raw  materials  of  which  our  opinions 
and  judgments  are  made. 

THE   MEN   IN   CONTWjL 

Rut  how  much,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
can  we  rely  on  the  presence  on  the 
Rockefeller  board  of  these  men?  It 
was  admitted  before  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations  in  New  York 
that  practically  all  of  the  important 
decisions  and  the  routine  work  of  the 
charities,  and,  above  all,  the  dis- 
bursement of  moneys,  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  finance  committee  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  of 
the  personal  employees  of  himself 
and  his  father.  These  salaried  men 
reflect  the  points  of  view  of  their 
employers  and  carry  out  the  Rocke- 
feller will.  They  not  only  administer 
the  Rockefeller  philanthropies,  but 
they  sit  in  council  with  the  Rocke- 
feller agents  who  denied  industrial 
justice  to  the  Colorado  miners,  and 
on  the  witness  stand,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Foundation,  they  speak 
bitterly  of  the  Colorado  unions  in  the 
same  breath  they  declare  that  they 
are  conducting  a  scientific,  unbiased 
investigation  of  the  labor  problem. 
They  admitted  that,  even  had  Mr. 
King  so  far  forgotten  his  loyalty  to 
the  Rockefeller  interests  as  to  urge 
recognition  of  the  union,  they  would 
have  differed  with  him  and  resisted 
such  a  policy.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene  on 
the  stand  in  New  Y'ork,  Mr.  King  is 
an  adviser  whose  advice  may  be  free- 
ly rejected,  and  there  w'ould  be  no 
friendly  reception  for  recommenda- 
tions which  conflicted  with  the  pol- 
icy of  Mr.  Rockefeller — not  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  the  philanthropist,  but 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  industrial  over- 
lord. 

WHERE  THE   MONEY  COMES  FROM 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  protect- 
ing its  own  hundred  millions  of  se- 
curities, will  give  similar  protection 
to  the  vastly  greater  fortune  still 
held  by  the  family  in  purely  private 
ownership.  The  list  of  the  securities 
held  by  the  Foundation  contains  the 
names  of  most  of  the  corporations  in 
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which  the  family  fortune  is  invested. 
In  a  day  when  society  sees  it  as  a 
burning  wrong  that  one  man  can 
levy  tribute  on  the  right  of  millions 
of  other  men  to  live  and  to  work,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  could  find  no  better  in- 
surance for  his  hundreds  of  millions 
than  to  invest  one  of  them  in  subsi- 
dizing all  the  agencies  that  make  for 
social  change  and  progress. 

The  wealth  of  the  great  founda- 
tions is  wealth  created  by  the  many. 
Even  were  those  directly  concerned 
in  its  making  accorded  a  decent  wage 
and  a  voice  in  determining  their 
conditions  of  employment,  the  sur- 
plus should  still  be  available  for  the 
work  of  scientists  and  scholars,  in 
such  form  that  these  devoted  men 
could  pursue  their  studies  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  without  wearing 
the  uniform  of  Rockefeller  and  the 
others.  Already  there  are  thousands 
of  eager  young  scholars  and  scien- 
tists who  know  that  some  day,  for 
the  sake  of  their  work,  they  may  be 
drawn  into  the  retinue  of  the  foun- 
dations. It  will  become  increasingly 
bad  form  for  a  man  engaged  in  so- 
cial betterment  work  to  speak  ill  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Carnegie,  and 
the  other  men  who  have  amassed  for- 
tunes in  industry,  and  the  universal 
instinct  of  self-justification  will  in- 
evitably lead  them  to  seek  excuses 
and   justifications  when   the  cry   of 


exploitation  or  of  tainted  money  is 
raised. 

THE     PERIL    OF    THIS     PHILANTHROPY 

Most  dangerous  of  all,  to  me, 
seems  the  attempt  by  the  Rockefel- 
lers, especially,  to  become  molders  of 
public  thought  on  the  subject  of  in- 
dustrial relations.  Every  precaution 
that  can  be  taken  to  give  the  seem- 
ing of  impai'tiality  to  this  inquiry 
can  only  make  it  the  more  danger- 
ous. Perhaps  the  most  fortunate 
thing  in  connection  with  the  Rocke- 
feller industrial  inquiry  is  that  the 
quality  of  Mr.  King's  mind  has  al- 
ready been  shown,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  public  control  of  this  in- 
quiry rests  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
men  who  sustain  the  Rockefeller  pol- 
icy in  Colorado. 

But,  to  my  mind,  a  still  greater 
menace  to  industrial  democracy  ap- 
pears upon  the  horizon.  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  declared,  in  a  public 
statement,  that  in  the  industrial  de- 
partment of  his  foundation  he  was  se- 
curing the  cooperation  of  many  labor 
leaders  in  his  effort  to  bring  about 
"permanent  peace"  in  Colorado.  Will 
not  the  same  glamor  of  great  power 
and  limitless  resources,  which  has 
attracted  diplomats,  statesmen  and 
educators,  make  its  appeal  to  these 
men?  When  Mr.  Rockefeller  tes- 
tified at  Washington,  he  was  asked 


to  name  the  labor  leaders  with  whom 
he  was  cooperating  in  Colorado,  but 
admitted  his  inability  to  do  so. 
Nevertheless,  if  labor  leaders  should 
thus  be  induced  to  cooperate,  I  can- 
not see  how  the  inquiry  could  help 
having  a  tremendous  effect  in  taking 
the  edge  off  the  fearlessness  and  dis- 
interestedness of  labor's  leadership. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  greater  catas- 
trophe than  for  the  subtle  influence 
of  the  millions  of  these  masters  of 
industry  to  pervade  even  the  labor 
movement  itself.  With  labor  cooper- 
ating in  aggressive  and  whole-heart- 
ed fashion  with  the  great  movement 
toward  industrial  democracy,  we 
could  view,  without  serious  alarm, 
the  chloroforming  of  our  economists 
and  social  workers.  But  if  the  influ- 
ence of  these  millions  once  began  to 
circulate  thru  the  organism  of  labor 
itself,  this  great  forward  movement 
of  our  time  might  be  seriously  re- 
tarded, if  not  destroyed.  I  believe,  on 
account  of  the  thoro  airing  which 
this  proposed  Rockefeller  industrial 
inquiry  has  received,  together  with 
the  note  of  protest  from  President 
Samuel  Gompers  directed  against 
the  whole  Rockefeller  investigation 
into  industry,  that  organized  labor 
will  continue  to  remain  sternly  aloof 
and  to  view  this  new  activity  with 
stedfast  distrust. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


WHAT  OUR  CITIES  DO  WITH  THEIR  MONEY 

BY  WILLIAM   B.  BAILEY 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY     IN     YALE    UNIVERSITY 


WHAT  are  you,  Mr.  City 
Taxpayer,  buying  with 
the  money  which  you  sur- 
render to  the  tax  collector?  How  is 
each  of  your  dollars  divided  between 
the  various  businesses  which  you 
have  entrusted  to  your  commission 
or  council  to  conduct  for  you? 

It  is  not  a  small  matter,  this  city 
business.  During  the  year  1911  193 
cities  with  a  population  of  over 
30,000  expended  $1,G47,707,3H0.  The 
principal  items  of  this  expenditure 
were  as  follows: 

Ailinini.stratioii    $5«>,U0(),()()() 

Police   Department 57,00(),()00 

Kire    Department 44.000,000 

Saiiitution     MU.OOO.OOO 

HivKwuys  r)t;,(l(l(),0(M) 

ChanlH-.s    .  .!1,()0(»,(MM» 

Kdufution    .  1  1 1, •)()(),(>(»() 

Recreation     1«,000,(MM) 

Water  Supply        28,000,()O(» 

IntereMt .  lOI.OOO.OOO 

Sinking    Fuml.  t;H,()()('.()(»0 

ItorxlH   Uutir«tl.  4r>  1,000,000 

Kor  I4(i  ritif.s  MtiiliMtic.'i  have  ln-en 
kept  for  the  ttMi-yt'ur  piiriod  from 
\W)2  to  1911  and  (hiriny  thiH  decadtt 
It   WUM   rniMid   that  thtt  (trditiary  ex- 


penses of  municipal  government  had 
increased  from  272  millions  to  449 
millions,  or  from  $13.02  to  $16.62  per 
capita.  In  19II  the  value  of  the  assets 
of  all  cities  over  30,000  was  4.1  bil- 
lions. Against  this  should  be  placed 
a  gross  debt  of  2.6  billions.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  this  debt, 
however,  was  offset  by  sinking  funds 
so  that  the  total  net  debt  was  only 


tiuH  MiiNU'U'Ai.  «xrn;N«»»..-t 


1.9  billions,  or  a  per  capita  net  debt 
of  $65.84.  From  the  fact  that  munici- 
pal bonds  to  the  amount  of  454  mil- 
lions were  retired  in  1911  we  might 
be  led  to  think  that  the  cities  were 
rapidly  paying  off  their  debts,  but  on 
the  contrary  during  this  year  the 
net  debt  of  the  cities  in  this  group 
increased  about  148  millions.  Of  the 
total  indebteilness  of  26  !    "  r 

450  millions  was  incurreu  ...  ,..  ...i- 
ing  water  supply  systems  for  the 
cities  and  upon  this   inil>  ss  a 

reasonable  return  can  l>e  »  \f<v   ed 

The    other    items    for    whuh    the 
largest  debt  was  incurrtnl  were; 

Highways   ^' 

School  buildings  .  «.> 

Sewers     l«'^  0 

McMtt  of  the  ctttect  are  iucre«:«tn^ 
the    valuation    of    their    pvriiuuteut 
property    and    public    nu|»n>^*"'".-«it* 
fa.ster  than  their  ilebt*,  luU  ^ 
ct'M-iuler  that  t> 
l!nited     ^'    ' 
eApita,  w  . 

Mt  rttieji  i>  It'tT.ai.  It  la  time  to  ^v 
tider  muntci|i«l  m'oiu>iii\ 
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FINE   FOR  INDIAN   FIGHTS 

WHAT  was  your  playhouse — 
a  cave,  or  a  tent,  or  a  big 
packing  box,  a  log  cabin, 
or  a  snug  little  building  with  real 
windows  and  doors?  Did  it  have  a 
dug-out  fire-pit  in  front  of  it — 
with  a  bit  of  gutter-pipe  for  chim- 
ney (tho  the  smoke  never  luoidd 
go  where  it  oughts,  or  did  it  have 
a  real  fireplace  indoors  where 
Frdulein  made  a  fire  for  you?  In 
any  case,  you  felt  the  responsibility 
of  ownership  and  the  dignity  of  a 
castled  knight  and  if  somebody  was 
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A    TREE    HOUSE    IS    THE    MOST    DE- 
LIGHTFUL   OF   ALL    PLAYHOUSES 


A  LUXURY— bUT   UKJiAT   FUN 

wise  you  learned  how  to  keep  your 
"things"  in  order  and  formed  rudi- 
mentary habits  of  self-respecting 
proprietorship.  Perhaps  you  even 
began  to  acquire  that  enviable  pos- 
session— social  poise — at  your  own 
delightful  imitations  of  grown-up 
tea-parties.  At  any  rate,  build  a 
new  playhouse  for  the  youngsters. 
Build  it  simply,  put  it  where  the 
occupants  can  be  inspected  at  pru- 
dent intervals,  and  make  it  a  place 
where  noise  is  normal  and  nobody 
ever  has  to  wash  his  hands  I 


THE   CLOSER   THE   PLAYHOUSE   IS   TO  THE  TREES    AND   FIELDS  THE   BETTER 


IN  THE  JAWS  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  TRAP 


THE    STRATEGY   OF   PRESENT    OPERATIONS   IN    POLAND 


T] 
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*HE  most  aspiring  and  in 
some  ways  the  most  brilliant 
piece  of  strategy  that  this 
war  has  yet  produced,"  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  an  enemy  critic, 
the  military  expert  of  the  London 
Times,  characterizes  the  German 
movement  that  has  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  Polish  capital  and  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  first  Russian 
line  of  defense.  Whatever  may  be  the 
final  outcome  of  the  war,  the  opera- 
tions of  these  last  three  months  in 
the  eastern  theater  will  furnish  a 
theme  for  discussion  to  students  of 
military  science  for  years  to  come, 
and  every  history  of  Europe  will 
have  to  devote  a  page  to  the  map  of 
Galicia  and  Poland  on  which  this 
campaign  has  been  developed. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  by  refer- 
ence to  a  map  what  has  occurred. 
We  see  first  that  Poland  projects 
from  Russia  like  a  great  peninsula 
into  the  Teutonic  sea,  or  perhaps  a 
German  caricaturist  would  prefer  to 
picture  it  as  a  big  nose  sticking  into 
what  was  none  of  its  business.  Look- 
ing at  it  this  way,  the  German's  im- 
pulse would  be  either  to  smash  it  in 
or  bite  it  off.  This  in  short  is  what 
he  has  been  trying  to  do  for  the  past 
year,  first  one  way,  then  the  other, 
until  now  Poland  has  at  last  been 
bitten  off  between  the  upper  jaw  of 
East  Prussia  and  the  lower  jaw  of 
Galicia.  Whether  the  morsel  can  be 
swallowed  and  digested  in  the  Teu- 
tonic stomach  remains  to  be  seen. 

Or  if  this  simile  is  too  grotesque 
let  us  compare  the  campaign  to  the 
game  which  comes  nearest  to  war  in 
its  tactics  and  the  number  of  its  cas- 
ualties. On  the  football  field  mass 
movements  resolve  themselves  essen- 
tially into  two,  rushing  the  center 
and  running  round  the  end.  In  war 
it  is  the  same.  But  in  the  present 
war  bucking  the  line  has  proved 
frightfully  e.xpensive  and  resulted 
often  in  gains  of  a  few  yards  only, 
while  end  runs  were  mostly  made 
impossible  by  keeping  the  end  on  the 
side  lines.  The  Russian  line-up  oti 
the  start  extended  from  the  Niemen 
River  on  the  north  to  the  Dniester 
River  on  the  south.  Three  times  the 
Teutonic  forces  tried  a  center  rush  on 
Warsaw  and  failed.  Three  times  they 
tried  a  run  armirid  t-ach  end,  and  the 
third  time  succeeded  in  getting 
around  both. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  dates 
-of  these  successive  attempts.  The 
first  was  around  the  south  vm\.  An 
Austrian  army  of  350, ()()()  umifr 
(ii'iH'ral  Daiikl,  striking  north  I'lom 
(luliciu  betweni  the  Vistula  and  the 
HuK.  tfot  within  eleven  niileH  of  Lub- 
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lin  by  the  first  of  September,  when 
it  was  driven  back  by  the  Rus- 
sians. 

The  second  attempt  to  get  behind 
the  Russian  line  was  made  at  the 
other  end  by  the  Germans.  General 
von  Hindenburg,  by  his  great  vic- 
tory at  Tannenberg,  had  driven  'the 
Russians  from  East  Prussia,  but 
when  he  tried  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country  he  was  checked 
at  the  Niemen  September  25. 

Two  days  later  Hindenburg,  in 
command  of  the  combined  German 
and  Austrian  forces,  began  a  direct 
attack  on  the  Russian  front  all  along 
the  line,  but  with  Warsaw  as  its 
main  objective.  This  came  within  an 
ace  of  succeeding.  In  fact,  it  is  one 
of  the  inexplicable  mysteries  of  war 
why  Warsaw  was  not  captured,  for 
on  October  7  the  Germans  were 
within  seven  miles  of  the  city,  and  it 
was  practically  undefended  at  that 
time.  The  Russian  authorities  no  less 
than  the  Germans  believed  that  the 
city  would  be  evacuated.  The  British 
residents,  by  the  advice  of  their  con- 
sul, had  left.  The  bank  had  with- 
drawn its  funds  to  Moscow.  Trains 
were  ready  to  carry  away  the  offi- 
cials. The  German  cannon,  having 
come  within  range  of  the  suburbs, 
had  ceased  firing,  probably  because 
the  city  was  regarded  as  virtually 
taken.  Elaborate  preparations  had 
been  made  for  a  triumphal  entry  of 
the  Polish  capital,  when,  it  appears, 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  was 
to  be  reestablished  and  the  king  of 
Saxony  was  to  be  seated  on  the 
throne  which  his  ancestors  had  occu- 
pied at  intervals  in  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

But  Hindenburg  "came  back,"  as 
he  has  a  knack  of  doing.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  November  he  had  collected  a 
new  and  larger  army,  and  again  ad- 
vanced along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Vistula  toward  Warsaw.  But  this 
time  the  Russians  were  ready  for 
him  and  put  up  a  stout  resistance. 
Lodz,  which  before  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  without  a  struggle,  now 
cost  him  some  60,000  men.  The 
Kaiser  had  to  relinquish  his  ambi- 
tion of  spending  a  merry  Christmas 
in  Warsaw,  for  the  (Jernum  advance 
was  ilefinitel\  halted  at  the  Bzura 
and  Kawka  Kivers  about  thirty  miles 
west  of  that  city.  Here  thf  winter 
and  spring  were  spent  in  trench 
fighting  at  tlose  range,  imuh  like 
that  in  Klaiiders.  During  the  t\rst 
wi't'k  in  Kobi  nary  the  (Jernuiiis  nuule 
ilesperate  atlernptH  to  break  thru  the 
M/.iira  Ivawka  line,  but  th»'  "<acrit\ce 
of  thousand'  "f  Mien  guiinil  tku«m 
nothing. 


While  Hindenburg  was  making  his 
first  drive  at  Warsaw  in  October  the 
Austrians  also  advanced  in  Galicia, 
but  they  only  got  as  far  as  the  San 
and  were  driven  back  in  November. 
In  February,  when  the  north  country 
was  covered  with  deep  snow,  Hinden- 
burg made  another  attempt  to  out- 
flank the  Russian  line  at  this  end. 
While  part  of  his  force  advanced 
south  of  the  Mazurian  lakes,  another 
made  a  wide  sweep  around  by  the 
nof'th,  and  between  the  two  he  came 
near  catching  the  Russian  army  in 
East  Prussia.  But  a  swift  retreat 
thru  the  forest  of  Suwalki  saved 
most  of  it,  and  when  the  Germans 
came  to  the  fortress  of  Osowiec  and 
the  Niemen  River  they  halted.  Why 
they  should  have  ceased  their  activ- 
ity in  this  direction  was  not  at  the 
time  clear,  but  now  it  appears  that 
they  were  waiting  till  the  Austrian 
advance  in  Galicia  should  come  up 
with  theirs,  so  the  two  could  act  in 
harmony.  We  come  then  to  the  final 
movement  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ern armies  which  has  resulted  in  the 
conquest  of  Poland. 

We  will  take  up  first  the  southern 
campaign.  At  the  end  of  January  the 
Austro-German  drive  in  Galicia  be- 
gan. It  was  accomplished  by  the  lav- 
ish use  of  the  arm  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  particularly  strong  and  the 
Russians  particularly  weak,  that  is, 
artillery.   The  Austro-German  array 
advanced  swiftly,  pushing  the  Rus- 
sians   back    from    Cracow,    driving 
them  out  of  the  Carpathian  passes, 
recapturing  the  fortress  of  Przemysl. 
regaining  the  city  of  Lemberg.   But 
it  did  not  stop  with  the  re^'overy  of 
lost  ground.  Reaching  the  Bug  River 
east  of  Lemberg  the  Austro-German 
forces  ceased  their         *         ' 
ment    and    marched 
the    Bug    and    Vistula    rivers.    This 
brought  them  in  the  rear  of  the  first 
Russian  line  of  defense,  which  is  on 
the    Vistula.     The     fortress    which 
stands  at  the  southern  end  of  this 
line  is  IvangoriKl.  but  tr       '     '  '     W 
evacuated   as    soi>n   as    i...    ...  .    A\g 

army  had  cut  the  railntad  in  its  rear 
at  Luftlin  and  Cholm. 

The  Austri;; '  '! ■ 

uiuler  the  con  x 
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Hrcst  I-itovsk.  On  hJM  loft  is  the 
arin.N'  of  I'rmcc  l.coiiold  >>(  Kaviiriu, 
who  |»iis.siiiK  til  111  VVjirsaw  lia.s  now 
rraclu'd  Sirdlcc. 

All  llu'sc  advaiicf  iiiovcincnts,  as 
will  1)0  seen  by  llu'  map,  come  to  a 
fofiis  at  IJri'st  I.itovsk,  which  is  iiol 
only  thr  chiff  foil  icss  of  tlu'  sciond 
lini'  of  Russian  dcfonsc  hut.  what  is 
niori'  important,  the  railroad  (-(Milcr 
of  tlu'  lino  to  Moscow.  If  the  (!or- 
nians  succood  in  ponotratinjir  farthor 
into  the  intorior  thoy  will  ho  ablo  to 
cut  tho  coniiiiuiiicat  ions  hotwooii 
Moscow  and  rotroKrad.  the  spinal 
cord  of  the  Russian  empire. 

So  much  for  tho  lower  jaw  of  tho 
steel  trap ;  now  for  the  upper.  The 
northern  lino  of  the  Russian  i)erma- 
nent  defenses  consists  of  a  chain  of 
fortresses  alony:  tho  Niomen.  Rohr 
and  Narew  rivers  to  the  Vistula, 
where  Novo  Georpievsk  forms  the 
apex  of  the  angle  with  Warsaw 
thirty-five  miles  below.  This  line  has 
now  been  broken  at  two  points  by 
the  capture  of  the  fortresses  of 
Lomza  and  Sierok,  and  this  allows 
the  Germans  to  get  at  the  railroad 
line  connecting  Warsaw  and  Petro- 
grad  which  runs  parallel  to  the  river 
fortifications  and  about  twenty  miles 
behind  them.  The  Narew  River  was 
crost  on  July  25  between  Ostrolenka 
and  Pultusk  by  the  forces  under 
General  Gallwitz.  One  of  the  ring 
of  forts  surrounding  Lomza  was 
stormed  by  the  troops  of  General 
von  Falcke  on  August  9.  The  strong- 
est of  this  chain  of  defenses  is  proba- 
bly the  fortress  of  Novo  Georgievsk, 
which  was  constructed  by  Napoleon 
in  1807  and  stands  upon  a  promon- 
tory between  the  Narew  and  Vistula, 
which  here  run  together.  This  for- 
tress has  been  surrounded  and  may 
stand  a  siege  like  Maubeuge  or 
Przemysl,  tho  it  certainly  cannot  hold 
out  as  long  as  the  latter.  No  one  of 
the  half  dozen  fortresses  of  the 
Narew-Bobr  line  is  capable  of  re- 
tarding the  great  tidal  wave  of 
German  troops  now  pouring  into 
Poland. 

The  first  line  of  defense  has  com- 
pletely collapsed  at  the  end  of  a  year 
— must  we  say,  of  the  first  year? — 
of  the  Great  War.  The  Russians 
count  themselves  lucky  to  have  with- 
drawn their  troops  without  serious 
losses.  They  may  now  reform  behind 
the  second  fortified  line  of  defense, 
which  runs  straight  north  and  south 
along  the  Niemen  and  the  Bug  riv- 
ers. The  chief  strongholds  of  this 
line  are  Kovno,  Olita,  Grodno  and 
Brest  Litovsk;  the  first  three  de- 
fending the  road  to  Petrograd  and 
the  fourth  the  road  to  Moscow. 

But  even  if  this  second  line  should 
hold  against  a  frontal  attack  the 
Russian  empire  is  not  safe,  for  Hin- 


donburtr  is  liktlv  to  get  around  itH 
iiorthoni  rod  wlirre  it  rcMtM  on  tho 
<iiill'  of  \i\y,ti.  '\'\\v  movcmont  in  this 
direction,  which  I'otrojjfrad  at  first 
doridod  as  a  moro  foraKing  raid,  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  moHt  .stui)on 
doiis  oporatioiiH  of  the  war.  Tho  Field 
Marshal  liimsolf  is  in  charvro  of  it 
and   he  is  said  to  have  twelve  army 


(•ori)M,  or  Home  4r»0,00()  men,  under 
him.  Libaij  haH  been  taken  and  made 
a  naval  bane  for  the  German  fleet. 
Ri^a,  now  attacked  by  land  and  nea, 
may  H<K)n  fall.  And  then?  Will  the 
KaiHer  be  content  with  that  or  ha« 
he  ambitions  to  HiirjiaHH  Napoleon 
the  (Jroat  by  marchinj/  "n  to  \'f\.r<> 
Krud'! 


BETWEEN   THE  JAWS   OF  THE   TEUTONIC   TRAP 
The   armies    from    East    Prussia  on   tlie   north   and   Galicia   on   the  sooth   are   closing   in   on    Poland 
and  have  met    behind  \\  arsaw.   The  Russians  have  abandoned  their   first   line  of  defense   along  the 
Vistula   and   have   withdrawn    to    their   secon-i    line   alonor   the   Niemen    and    Bug    rivers.    The    chief 
strongholds    in   the  second   line   are    Brest    Litovsk    and    Kovno.    The    latter    is    under   bombardment 

by   the    Germans 


WHERE     IS    THOMAS     ARNOLD? 

One  would  think  the  Headmasters  of 
Enjiland  would  rise  in  a  body  to  pro- 
test af;:ainst  the  pictures  of  English 
schools  for  boys  g'iven  in  various  recent 
novels;  of  a  life  at  once  brutal  and  in- 
effectual; the  roug-h  tenderness  of  real 
school  boys  barbarized  into  somethino: 
cruel  and  unclean.  One  of  the  worst  is 
"King's  School  at  Tercanbury,"  deline- 
ated in  Out  of  Human  Bondage,  by 
Somerset  INIaugrham,  a  novel  which 
marks  the  entrance  into  fiction  of  an 
author  who  has  won  laurels  as  a  writer 
of  successful  plays.  The  novel  is  too 
long,  648  pages.  If  Gissing  and  Gals- 
worthy and,  it  may  be,  Holland,  had 
never  written,  there  would  have  been 
no  Out  of  Human  Bondage.  It  is  prolix, 
splits  easily  into  three  novels :  one  de- 
voted to  the  youth  of  the  unheroic  hero 
who  is  the  fashion  of  these  days — Mo- 
dred  instead  of  Arthur  or  even  Launce- 
lot;  another  to  his  life  as  an  art  stu- 
dent in  Paris;  and  the  third  to  his 
career  as  a  medical  student  in  London. 
And  its  ethics  are  frankly  pagan,  even 
the  betrayal  of  innocence  being  glossed 
over,  after  various  nauseating  adven- 
tures in  the  sordid  underworld  of  Lon- 
don. Unhappy  childhood  always  is  a  bid 
for  sympathy,  but  little  Phillip  grows 
up  into  an  insufferable  egotist  and  cad. 
One  longs,  after  reading  these  novels 
where  spineless  men  and  women  yield 
without  a  struggle  to  the  forces  of  evil 
and  are  overwhelmed  by  the  world,  for 
the  ringing  shout  of  the  stout  apostle, 
Paul:  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight  .  .  . 
I  have  kept  the  faith!"  or  the  nobler 
voice:  "I  have  overcome  the  world." 

Out       of      Human       Bondage,       by       Somerset 
Maugham.   George   H.    Doran.    $1.50. 

NEGROES  AND  SECESSION 

More  than  fifty  years  since  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  and  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  it  is  proved  by  the  number 
of  books  on  the  subject  that  the  Negro 
question  is  not  yet  settled,  and,  if  we 
may  believe  some  who  attempt  to  teach 
us,  it  never  can  be  settled.  Ecjually  his- 
tory has  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  Ke- 
construction  period  in  the  former  slave 
holding  states.  Powell  Clayton  was  an 
officer  in  the  Civil  War,  then  .settled  in 
Arkansas,  ami  was  Governor  of  that 
state  from  IHfiK  to  1871,  and  then 
United  States  Senator  for  six  years, 
and  he  lives  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Af- 
termath of  the  ('ivil  War  in  ArlxanHan^ 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  hated 
slavery  and  believed  in  the  equal  rights 
of  white  and  black.  He  shows  the  ruin 
cauHed  by  the  Ku  Klux,  Ih*'  recovery  of 
peace  by  the  use  of  martini  law  and  thi- 
recovery  of  proHperity  with  the  ewtab 
liHhmenl  of  a  public  Hchool  Hystem, 
Mtate  aid  to  railroads,  and  the  funding 
of  Ihu  state  debt.  In  iHttO  thert*  were 
only  twenty-five  fre«  RchoolH  in  th** 
ntatfl  HUpported  by  public  riiinh,  whilo 
In  IH7II  thert^  wuie  oyui  u  liuinlrvil  Ihoii 
xftnd  children    in  the  new  xchiMdM.   Thv 
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book  is  full  of  documents,  and  we  advise 
its  careful  reading  by  those  who  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period  was  a  period  of  corruption. 
Prof.  Annie  H.  Abel,  head  of  the  de- 


THE    WAR    FROM    MANY 

SIDES 

The  Cause  of  the  ^Yat\  by  Charles  E. 
Jefferson,  is  an  iUuminatiug  little  vol- 
uino.  as  thought-provoking  as  it  is 
eloquent.  It  gets  right  down  to  the 
fuudanieutal  philosophy  of  the  war 
and  drives  home  its  ideas  with  force 
and  courage. 

Crowell.   50   cents. 

The  German  Enigma,  by  Georges 
Bourdon.  A  Frenchman's  calm  esti- 
mate of  the  character  and  aims  of  the 
(Jerman  people.  An  unusual  book  on 
this  subject,  because  it  is  constructive 
in  aim  and  free  from  violent  preju- 
dice  and   rancor. 

Dutton.   $1.25. 

In  a  Freneh  Hospital — Notes  of  a 
Xurse,  by  M.  Eydoux  Deniians.  A 
vivid  record  of  the  human  side  of  the 
war— touching  little  tales  of  the 
wounded  and  their  nurses,  told  sim- 
ply, but  with  dramatic  force. 

Duffield.   $1. 

The  German  Tragedy  and  Its  Mean- 
ing for  Canada,  by  President  R.  A. 
Falconer  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
states  England's  case  against  Gei- 
inany  and  discusses  the  new  Canada 
that  will  emerge  from   the  war. 

University  of  Toronto   Press.   50  cents. 

The  Soul  of  Germany,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
F.  A.  Smith.  .Vn  intimate  study  of 
(Jerman  life,  based  on  twelve  years' 
residence  in  Bavaria  as  an  Knglish 
professor.  The  author  persistently 
tries  to  show  the  evils  of  Prussian 
autocracy    and   "Kultur." 

Doran.   $1.25. 

Austria-Hungary  and  the  War,  by 
Ernest  Ludwig.  Attempts  to  justify 
the  dual  monarchy's  position  in  the 
conflict.  Not  without  partizauslup,  it 
aims  to  ex|)lain  and  defend  Austrian 
(lipluiancy,  es|)ecially  iu  relation  to 
.Serbia. 

New    York:    OKilvie.    $1. 

War'H  \eiv  Weapons,  by  Baron 
Ilrolf  von  Pewitz.  analyzes  the  ma- 
chinery and  sti-ategy  of  the  war. 
Stresses  aircraft,  wireless,  and  sub- 
marines.   Preface   by    Hudson    Maxim. 

Utxia,    Mi-ml.    $1.50. 

The  World  in  the  Cr«c»6/f.  by  Sir 
(iilbert  Parkci-,  is  un  interesting,  if 
sonii'what  partizan,  account  of  the 
origiiis  and  oiinliict  i>f  the  Great  War. 
It  defends  Fiigland  and  tlenounces 
Gerinany     hardly   .scholarly   history. 

OodU.    Mead.    $1.50. 

//)(      \\  nrld    Sturm      and    Heyond.    by 

Fdvvin   Kavies  .Schoonmaker.  is  a   lUiis 

terfiil    diNciiHsioii    of    the    war    ami    Its 

social  conse«|ueM«eH.  Fleveu  richly   -iik- 

Kestive    essayH.    on     Hub.itsctM    raiiKinK 

from    the   future  of   UiiMMin   to   the  col 

liip''C   "f  'hi'   ( 'hill  ch 

IVntury.    Ili. 

I  hi  n»i„  u .»/    •■  w,i./.  lit  (}i> 

by    l»r,   «'.    .Siiourk    IlinKionJe,    ,i 

the    ciillNcn    and    resldtM    of    the    iiiiirl.i 

Miiili f  a  Holy   War  by  the  Sh.ikh 

III  IhIiiiii  III  < 'oii><tillilillople.  Il  Im'iiIn 
expeciallv  of  ( o'niiilllv'M  inleii--.l-i  Ul 
Tilikrv 

ruiiiMiii   7s  I'viiu. 


partment  of  American  History  in  Gou- 
cher  College,  covers  a  neglected  page 
of  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  that  of 
the  American  Indimi  as  Slaveholder 
and  Secessionist^'  We  see  from  the  doc- 
uments quoted  how  general  was  slave- 
holding  among  the  wealthy  Five  Tribes 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  how  read- 
ily all  of  them  but  the  Cherokees  were 
persuaded  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Confederacy-  It  was  their  able  chief, 
John  Ross,  who  so  long  held  back  that 
strongest  tribe  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  war,  when  the  Union  armies 
were  defeated.  The  fulness  and  impar- 
tiality of  our  author's  study  of  this 
neglected  passage  in  the  history  of  the 
war  will  make  it  indispensable  to  fu- 
ture historians,  and  full  of  interest. 

Of  two  volumes  published  simultane- 
ously, one  is  entitled  The  White  Man's 
Burden,'  and  the  other  The  Black  Man's 
Burden.*  The  former  volume  is  a  sort 
of  Utopia  in  which  a  white  man  is 
dropt  down  into  the  center  of  Africa 
thirty  centuries  hence,  where  he  finds 
the  Negro  people  raised  to  an  almost 
inconceivable  hight  of  civilization,  sci- 
ence and  social  culture.  It  was  all  a 
dream,  but  the  lesson  was  that  "the 
white  man's  burden  is  himself." 

The  Black  Man's  Burden  is  not  fic- 
tion but  a  story  of  fact.  The  Utica  Nor- 
mal Institute,  at  Utica,  Miss.,  is  the 
child  of  Tuskegee.  Mr.  Holtzclaw  is  the 
principal.  His  work  covers  even  the  es- 
tablishment of  volunteer  courts  to  settle 
disputes  among  the  Negroes  of  the 
neighboring  counties,  thus  keeping  the 
Negroes  out  of  the  state  courts  and 
saving  their  money.  They  have  a  Black 
Belt  Improvement  Society  with  ten  de- 
grees. The  first  requires  a  desire  to  im- 
prove one's  condition,  and  the  tenth 
the  ownership  of  a  thousand  acres  of 
land. 

If  the  laws  of  the  slave  states  for- 
bade the  education  of  slaves,  yet  not  a 
few  Negroes  before  the  Civil  War  had 
been  taught  by  their  masters,  and  dt>- 
spite  opposition,  schools  for  Negroes 
were    carried    on    in    ^  'ern 

states.  The  story  of  of 

the  Negro  Frior  to  IH61*  is  told  by  Mr. 
Woodson  in  full  detail  with  ref^  ^ 

to    authorities,    anil    incluiies    eil 
by  the  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
opposition    from    New    Mavei\    to   a   col- 
lege fi>r  Negrmjs. 

Professor    l>u    r  cs   to   a   small 

volume  the  title  T  .  A  ywo,*  and  maWed 
it  a  text -book  of  the  history  of  th«?  r«>.e. 
mostly    in    .\fi 

large    Negro    \- 

ethics  or  religion,  we  regret  to  *»y.  but 

in  ei'onomic   f. 

the    coiniuoM 

aiiil  black  lattor,  for  <  ««  black 

I  >'  <■*>  «lav««,  whiitvi  latKireni  ciM- 
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wlit'ii  Nt'Ki'"''^  \v«M««  «'iuaiiiiiiiiiiMl  and 
li(iUHi»  HtMvaiitH  laii  away  witlmut.  iio- 
tifi'  ami  a  iiiir.so  niiil  ctniiiilaiiied  to  the 
military  autlioiil  ifs  if  Mi"  inistiOBS 
slai)t  lu'r,  and  wlu'ii  tl\t>  Kii  Klux  "Hum- 
juarily  puiiiHhi'd"  (lll■l«Il<liIl^r  Ni-jfioes. 

It  is  likt>  coming  ii>l'>  aiuitluT  world  ! 
to  turn  to  IhilU'tiii    \2'J  of  till'  last  con-  i 
8U8,  devoted  to  the  NryrovH  in  the  Unit-   ' 
v,l  Sliili-x:   We   learn   that   in    ID  10   we 
had    ten    million,   of    wiiotn    over   seven  , 
million     lived     in     rural     eommiinit  ies. 
prai-tii-ally  all  lunii  m  this  country,  and  | 
two  million  of  them  pure  l)laek.  In  ISX)!)-  i 
10  there  were  1,()70.C.;H)  Ne^rro  ehildren  ' 
in  school,  and  of  the  Negroes  over  ten  ! 
years  old  seventy   per  cent  could   read  | 
or  write.  The  worst  conditions  as  to  il- 
literacy arc  in  Louisiana.  In  the  Soutli- 
ern    States    t.'JO.nO     Nejrroes    in     1910 
owned  their  homes,  while  in   1000  only 
327,5:i7  were  so  fortunate — an  immense 
increase  in  ten  years.  The  age  of  the 
schoolhouse  has  replaced  the  aj>e  of  the 
Ku   Klux.  (.'onditions  are  not  yet   ideal 
for  the  Nejrro,  but  there  is  no  occasion 
for  pessimism. 

Yet  Dr.  Mecklin  in  his  study,  Democ- 
racy (Did  Race  Frictiou,"  rejrards  this 
problem  as  insoluble  because  of  diverse 
"race  traits."  The  writer  is  a  long-  resi- 
dent of  the  South  and  has  drawn  his 
material  from  that  section,  and  from 
the  conditions  in  Jamaica  and  South 
Africa.  But  no  conclusion  can  be 
reached  which  fails  to  consider  the  re- 
lation of  the  races  in  Spanish,  French 
and  Portujruese  countries.  The  author's 
solution  is  "the  complete  subordination 
of  the  Negro  to  the  will  of  the  white," 
as  in  Jamaica.  The  Negro  is  to  him  "a. 
backward  and  inferior  race."  He  writes 
before  the  late  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  state  amend- 
ments and  laws  to  limit  suffrage,  and 
he  declares  that  the  previous  decisions 
have  demonstrated  "the  bankruptcy  of 
the  old  theory  of  natural  rights."  He  is 
an  oligarchist.  and  frankly  admits  it. 

T/ie  Aftermath  of  the  Civil  War  in  Arkansas, 
by  Powell  Clayton.  Neale  Publishing  Co.  $2. 
•The  American  Indian  as  Slaveholder  and  Se- 
cessionist, by  Annie  Heloise  Abel.  Cleveland : 
Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.  $5.  ^The  White  Man's 
Burden,  by  T.  Shirby  Hodge.  Boston  :  Badger. 
SI.  *The  Black  Man's  Burden,  by  William  T. 
Holtzclaw,  with  an  Introduction  by  Booker  T. 
Washington.  The  Neale  Publishing  Co.  SI. 50. 
^The  Education  of  the  Negro  Prior  to  1S61, 
by  Carter  Godwin  Woodson.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  S2.  ^The  Negro,  by  W.  E.  Burghart  Du- 
Bois.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  50  cents.  'My  School 
Days,  by  Wade  H.  Harris.  The  Neale  Publish- 
ing Co.  SI.  '^Negroes  in  the  United  States. 
Bulletin  129.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washing- 
ton. ^Democracy  and  Race  Friction,  by  John 
Moffatt  Mecklin.  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.25. 

A  NORTHERN   GIRL    BEFORE   THE   WAR 

The  Eroluiioii  of  a  Teacher,  by  Ella  Ives 
(Gilbert,  tells  of  a  Xevv  England  youth.  Mt. 
Holyoke  of  the  60's.  the  Chicago  fire,  and 
such  notables  as  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  and 
Frances  E.  Willard. 

Boston :   Pilgrim   Press.   $1. 
A   HISTORY    OF   THE   EMPIRE 

The  fourth  volume  of  Eri(jlni)d  and  the 
Briti>ih  Empire  is  just  issued.  This  includes 
the  years  from  1S02  to  1914  and  completes 
the  valuable  work  of  Arthur  D.  Innes  re- 
viewed in  The  Independent  August  .3,  1914. 

Macmillan.  $1.60. 
SEE  AMERICA  FIRST 

Yellowstone  Park  is  the  Mecca  of  many 
vacationists  this  year,  for  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  I'nited  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  f)pen  it  to  automobiles  gives 
the  tourist  added  opportunity  to  enjoy  its 
natural  wonders.  A  detailed  and  authorita- 
tive description  of  The  Yellowstone  National 


GALSWORTHY 

has  written  a  new  novel 

THE  FREELANDS 

il   is  a   romance   of   boy   and  girl   love. 

A  black-haired,  straight-as-an-arrow 
boy,  loving  liberty  and  wanting  it  for  the 
world ;  full  of  thoughts  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind. 

A  girl  who  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
youth,  groping  for  world-knowdcdge  and 
learning  fast,  loving  the  world  and  keenly 
sympathetic  with   its  sufferers. 

Incidentally  a  brilliant   commentary  on   one   of  the   social  questions  of   the 
day  wliich  is  absorbing  all  thinking  people. 

$1.35   net.  postage  extra. 


CONTINUOUS  BLOOM 
IN  AMERICA 

When,    Wheri;.    What    to    Plant.      With 

Other   Gardening   Suggestions.     Illustrated. 

4*0. 

Tin's  volume  will  ?upply  what  has  long  been 
wished  by  gardeners — a  corapiehensive  scheme 
for  continuous  bloom,  presented  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  aiming  to  give  in  the 
simplest,  briefest  way  tlie  necessary  informa- 
tion for  beautifying  a  garden.  The  entire  vol- 
ume is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  equipped 
with  indexes,  catalogues,  etc.,  as  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  for  practical  use;  and 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  author's  style  make 
it  a  pleasure  to  read. 

$2.00   net 

SOCIALIZED  GERMANY 

By     Frederic    C.     Howe,    author    of    ''The 
Modern     City     and     Its     Problems,"     "The 
City:     The    Hope    of    Democracy,"     "Euro- 
pean   Cities    at    Work."    etc..    Commissioner 
of   Immigration   at   the  Port   of   New   York. 
This  work  is  a  frank  attempt  to  portray  the 
remarkable     program     of    constructive    states- 
manship   inaugurated    by     Bismarck    and     ex- 
tended by  the  present  Kaiser, 
which    is    largely    responsible 
for     Germany's     unparalleled 
commercial      and       industrial 
progress.       The    socialism, 
as    described    by    Dr.    Howe, 
is  not  the  work  of  the  Social- 
ist  party.      It   is  not   inspired 
by  the  labor  class,  which  are 
excluded    from   a  real   partici- 
pation   in   the   government   of 
the  empire  and  the  states.    It 
is  rather  tlie  work  of  the  rul- 
ing classes,  who  have  carried 
state    Socialism    further   than 
any   country   in   the  world. 


$1.50  net. 


C  O  MJ^N  G  ! 

FEUX  O'DAY 

Bv 
F.    HOPKIXSOX    SMITH 


THE  HIGH 
PRIESTESS 

Bv 
ROBERT"  GRANT 


AUNT  JANE 

By  Jennette  Lee,  author  of  "The  Woman 
in  the  Alcove,"  etc. 

Aunt  Jane,  the  benevolent  despot  of  an  en- 
dowed hospital  in  a  small  inland  city,  is  a 
character  of  various  uncommon  attractions 
and  of  decided  novelty.  Things  get  them- 
selves done  in  a  quiet,  unhurried  and  mas- 
terly fashion  in  her  hospital;  doctors,  high 
authorities,  other  nurses,  are  engineered  with 
exquisite  unperceived  diplomacy.  Aunt  Jane 
is  a  most  delightful  person,  full  of  fun  and 
philosophy. 

$1.25 

THE  REAL  MAN 

By    Fravcis    Lynde,    author    of    "The   City 
of  Nimibered   Days,"  "The  Honorable  Sen- 
ator  Sagebrush,"  etc.,  etc. 
Mr.  Lynde's  new  novel  is  in  the  vein  which 
he  has  made  his  own  of  late  years,  and  com- 
bines   romantic    interest    at    its   intensest    with 
a  momentous  spiritual  struggle  in  the  soul  of 
the   hero.      A   j'oung  bank   cashier  in  a    small 
town    of    the    Middle    West, 
who     is     to     all     appearances 
and  to  his  own  consciousness 
merely     a     provincial     social 
butterfly,    finds    himself    sud- 
denly     confronted     with      an 
accusation     of     murder.       He 
makes    his   way   as   a   "hobo" 
to    the    Far    West,    a    trans- 
formed man   with   henceforth 
primitive    instead    of    conven- 
tional   instincts.      The    devel- 
opment     of      his      character 
makes  a  most  thrilling  story. 

Illustrated.  $1.35. 
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*wiii  cleared  my  skin 
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If  you  want  a  cloar,  fresh,  glowin-;  com- 
plexion, use  Resinol  Soap  at  least  once  a  day. 
Work  a  wanu,  creamy  lather  of  it  well  into 
the  pores,  then  rinse  the  face  with  plenty  of 
cold  water. 

It  does  not  take  many  days  of  such  regular 
care  with  Resinol  Soap  to  show  an  improve- 
ment, because  the  Resinol  medication  soothes 
and  nfreshes  the  skin,  while  the  pure,  alkali- 
free  soap  is  cleansing  it.  The  same  treatment 
does  wonders  for  the  hands,  arms  and  neck. 

V-"hen  the  skin  is  in  a  ver>'  neglected  condition,  with  pimples, 
blacklit-ads,  redness  or  rou^hntS>,  spre.^ii  on  just  a  li:tle  Resinol 
Ointment  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  usiui;  Resinol  Soap, 

Resinol  Soap  is  not  artificially  colored,  its  rich  brown  being 
entirely  fine  to  the  Resinol  medication  it  contaios.  Sold  by  all 
dru^f  lats  and  dealers  in  toilet  goods. 

tor  a  guestroom  siz^  trial  cake,  ivrite 
J2-D,  Resinol.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Tusculum    College 

Beautifully  and  lietlllifully  lutatcj  in  tull 
view  of  the  great  Smokies  of  East  Tennt-s 
see.  Founded  in  1704,  Tusculum  is  true  tu 
the  ideals  of  its  founders.  The  influence  of 
the  roiiege  has  always  heen  Christian,  In 
scholarship  Tuscu'uiii  ranks  with  the  best  col 
leges  in  the  country.  Six  college  buildings, 
four  dwellings,  campus  of  75  acres  and  en- 
dowment of  approximately  $180,000.  Electric 
liljht,  steam  heat  and  all  modern  convcniencL"., 

Write   personally  to  the  President, 
C.  O.  GKAY,  Circciieville,  Tennessee 


AUTHORS 

llive  you  manusrript  ropy  not  f.F.SS  th.u 
iS.iMiii  words,  you  intend  fur  U<)<>K  Issued  VV  • 
will  i:.trrliilly  lead  laiiic,  yr.ilK,  ll  forwarded, 
With  vii'w  >if  c'upilal  itivratiiiriil  in  iii.iiinf.iclurr, 
ailvri  liKiiiu    .ihd    ruiiliiiilnu,    cliith    liindiiitfa. 

ROXBURfUl  PUm.lSMINC;  CO.  Inc. 
H  1  Court  .Street,  Hosloii,  Mass. 


^m.  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

r^  J  \  i-ourbt)  of  forty  lendond  in  the  hiatory.  funn  struo« 
I     II  turu,  and  writinx  of  Kie  rth.iri  Slorj  tauuht  by  l)r    J. 

^^gP  Uors  K^-o"!'-  Ki'"'  ' ir.  !!,...■■...• 

^V  IIIK   HONt   1  llOOL 

Dr.  KMOvaln  Urpl.,iuo,  t|-riuiiilcia,    ilkas. 


COMPANION  AND  TUTOR 

1  iiiiiig  mill,  .tgc  J  I  .  N  ■!  Ill  jt  Sciiotit  (f  I  ,iilii.ite  n  till 
two  years  of  city  teaching  experience,  wiilicj  posi- 
tinn  as  a  cuiiipanioii  ami  tutor  in  a  family  of 
boys  preferred.     Can   teach  Gcruun. 

LESTER    K.\E.MS.    Manitowoc.   Wii. 


Millions  Need 


ro  OVIKCOME    IHUK  AJlMtNIb 


Park,  by  (lOiioral  Ilirani  M.  Chittenden, 
formerly  in  charge  of  road  coustriR-tinu  in 
the  park,  has  been  revised  to  date.  It  in- 
fludes  an  historical  sketch  and  full  descrip- 
tive infi>nnatit>n,  with  fifteen  full  page 
illustrations  and  a  comprehensive  map. 

Cincinnati :   Stewart  «&   Kidd.   S1.75. 

BACK   OF  THE  GUNS 

Sir  Ilirain  Maxim's  My  Life  opens  with 
the  story  of  a  farmer  lad's  life  in  Maine. 
the  typical  New  England  life  of  sixty  years 
ago.  It  closes  amid  the  courts  of  Europe. 
It  is  vivid,  direct,  without  affectation,  and 
is  entertaining  as  well  as  interesting. 

McBride,  Nast.   $4.50. 
REAL   ADVENTTTRE 

Lovers  of  Cooper  and  Parkman  will  en- 
joy Jn  the  Old  West,  a  reprint  of  a  series 
of  tales  by  Cieorge  Fredrii'k  Ruxton  which 
appeared  in  Blackwood's  Maffazine  of  1S4S. 
The  author  was  an  adventurous  youth  who 
saw  and  loved  the  life  of  the  far  West  in 
the  early  forties.  "It  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  thinly  veiled  romance,  but  the  charac- 
ters were  real,  the  incidents  were  real." 
The  descriptive  scenes  and  the  frontier  con- 
versations are  excellent. 

Outinu.  $1. 

HYMNS    AND    LYRICS 

To  those  long  accustomed  to  the  yearly 
gatherings  at  Chautauqua  the  Poems  of 
Mary  Artemesia  Lathbury  are  well  known 
and  for  these  the  little  volume  will  have 
the  charm  of  many  pleasant  associations. 
But  to  a  wider  audience  belong  the  two 
hymns,  "Break  Thou  the  Bread  of  Life" 
and  "Day  Is  Dying  in  the  West,"  while 
some  of  the  lyrics  and  such  charming  chil- 
dren's verses  as  "In  the  Daisy  Snow" 
should  find  many   readers. 

Minneapolis :  Nunc  Licet  Press.   $1.25. 

THE    SEARCH    FOR    FREEDOM 

Iltmry  Osborne  Taylor  follows  his  essay 
on  the  contributions  of  the  different  great 
nations  to  spiritual  thv>ught  by  a  study  of 
the  philosophies  taught  by  the  great  re- 
ligious teachers  from  those  of  Chaldea  and 
Egypt  to  St.  Augustine.  Without  being  a 
history  of  religion,  De'irerance  is  a  thought- 
ful and  sympathetic  view  of  the  various 
theories  born  t)f  the  universal  longing  for 
the  "freeing  of  the  spirit."  and  the  gradual 
change  and  broadening  of  spiritual   ideals, 

Macmillan.   II. 25. 
AFTER   PRISON— WHAT! 

A  thought-provoking  bot>k  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ex-convict  is  IVnald  Lowrie's 
My  Life  Out  of  Prison.  A  sevjuel  to  Mjf 
Life  in  Prison,  it  narrates  simply  and 
frankly  the  tragedies,  despairs  and  hoi»ea 
of  the  ex-convict.  The  bo<.>k's  plea  for  the 
reformation  of  our  entire  prison  system  is 
not  marreil  by  sentimentality  or  "tiue 
writing."  It  is  a  plain,  truthful  rei.x>nl  of 
'he  author's  experiences  after  his  rvleast? 
from  San  Queutiu  in  li>ll — a  r«H\>rd  of 
devoted  service  iu  the  cause  of  prist^m  re- 
form. 

Kenntffley.    tl.SD. 
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PEBBLES 

Siimi'  wi'iiH'ii  Imvf  11  Mciise  111"  liiiiiii>r. 
while  oIliiMM  liiivt'  liirl  mill  ImiikIi  iiI  llii'ii 
hllNlilllurH     jukes.         \  lillisiill     tllahi. 

'Vv\U\  .lime  AilillMlls  rnileil  lu  ellij  llie 
war.  All  (IlKNC  who  sllereedeil  |(leilHe  jiiin 
in   the  jeers.      Itrin'kljin   Slmiilunl   I'nion. 

'I'lie     .Ill|llincse     hlive     lilUeii      I.Ml      liie.liils 

at    tin-   Sim    Knmciseii    K\|»isiii.in.    A    iiied 
(llesome   h«t,    tiiose   .laps.      Husliiii    'I'niiiltr. 

The  Hiissiims  will  evacuiile  Nevenil   iiioi-e 

towns,   intilmlily.   when   tiiey   come   to   llieiii. 

/><);i    Mdiiiiiin   ill    till-    \rii'    York    hlniiiiii/ 

11"  (lennimy  sinks  inimv  more  slii|is 
loaded  with  mnles  slie  may  have  to  no  to 
will'  with  Missouri.  Ohliihiiiiui  Citii  Oh- 
I II  ho  III  nil. 

"I  eim'l  think  of  any  way  of  killing 
lime." 

"Why.  I  often  hear  yon  jdayinK  on  tin- 
piano."      Kiilliiinirf    A  iiifriiiiii. 

Tlie  police  reiinested  .\mericans  in  Mer- 
lin not  to  wear  the  Stai's  and  Stripes,  as 
tho  siRht  irritates  the  (Jermans. — Xviv 
York  Tribiinc. 

Von  Kiilow  says  h(>  madt>  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  hrinj;  Italy  and  Austria  toKether-  - 
and  apparently  he  sncceeded  most  admira- 
bly.— Soiithcni    IjiniilnriiKiii. 

NO     MOKK     rUEDICTIONS 

Most  of  the  E\irop*''i»  generals  havt<  now- 
decided  that  they  will  oat  Christmas  diu- 
niM-  wherever  they  happon  to  be. — Pitts- 
burgh  Post. 

An  Italian  frnit-seller  became  greatly  an- 
noyed at  i)eople  stopping  at  his  stand  and 
trying  his  frnit  by  feeling  of  it :  so  ho 
placed  the  following  sign  in  front :  "If  you 
must  pincha  da  fruit,  pincha  da  coconut." 
—  The  Chrisliiiii  livgistcr. 

The  self-made  man  stalked  into  the  ofEce 
of  a  great  financier  with  whom  ho  had  an 
appointment. 

"You  probably  dou't  remember  me."  be 
began,  "but  twenty  years  ago.  whe>u  I  was 
a  poor  n\essenger  boy.  you  gave  me  a  mes- 
sage to  carry — " 

"Yes.  yes  I"  cried  the  tiuaucior.  "Where's 
the   answer ?" — Argonaut. 

These    tortoise-rimmed     eyeglasses 
And  a  world  mad  with  war 

Are  not  so  hard   to  understand — 
But   what  is   egg-plant   for? 

— Houston  Post. 

An  egg-plaut  can  be  used  for  food; 

We've  et  "em.  and   we  know. 
And  even  carrots  have  their  place — 

But  why   do  paw-paws   grow? 

SUMMER    FICTION 

"No.  I  shall  not  take  a  vacation  unless 
you  go.   hubby  I" 

"Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  to  have  your 
folks  spend   the  summej'  with  us?" 

"Instead  of  buying  a  new  automobile 
we'll  pay  up  the  mortgage  first." 

"We  like  to  hear  your  player-piano.  It 
doesn't  sound   mechanical." 

"Y'ou  have  dogs  and  children?  Well,  that 
makes  no  difference  with  our  routs." 

"You  may  use  our  lawn-mower  and  tele- 
phone any  time." 

"It  is  all  right  if  your  chickens  get  into 
our  garden." — Charlotte  Ohserccr. 

A  man.  who  had  seen  the  wide  world  and 
spent  decades  in  doing  things  of  note,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  town  of  his  youth.  He  was 
accorded  a  banquet  by  his  stay-at-home 
schoolmates  and  went  expecting  a  great 
talk  over  old  times.  But  he  was  disap- 
pointed. They  were  mostly  hypochondriacs, 
and  spent  the  evening  irr  discussions  about 
stomachs  and  livers  and  kidneys  and  the 
disorders  incidental  to  the  possession  of 
such  things.  When  the  wanderer  had  got 
away  he  was  asked  how  he  had  enjoved 
the  banquet.  "I?anquet?"  he  replied.  ""It 
■wa.sn't  a  banquet.  It  was  an  orgail  re- 
cital."— The    Vegetarian    Messenger. 


SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


CAtUOUNU 


I      \1     II    >Ih'MA.      I    ..n    Alll/rlr., 

(/VMIORNIA   IIOSIMTAr 


1>  .tl    iMIt^Uui,  AU< 

cuurno. 


..)•!«  .flui.UcU    (W    A  lAU   >C.4I»' 


Pacific  Theological  Seminary 

I  Ipi  II     111     l|ll.lllllti|     ■,!  I'.i.  Ills     of     |H^||        ■    ■•  ml 

..\\    iK'iiiiiiiiii.iliiiiiM,       l.iK.iiion    anil    cliiiialc    iincx- 
rrlji-d.      'riiiiiiiiiKli   ill- iriu'lion    atiij   pr.tctical    inod- 
(III     li.iiiiin^-     for     tlir     iiiiiiiitry.       Univcrsily     of 
(   ilifiiriiia   iiiinscH  ami   lilirary   free. 
Ojiciis  AuKiist    lOlli,    iyi5.     Aililress 
C.    S.    NASH.   President.    Urrkclcy,   Cnlifornia. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 


Ely    Court. 
Greenwich,    Conn. 

A  country  SLhool.     One  hour  from  Nrw  Yoik.     Ccr- 
titidtcs  lo   \'av..ir   and   Uic   New    l-ii)£l.ind  Cunci:cs. 

CoNNKCTICUT.  W.illinitloril 

The  Phelps  School  for  Girls 

(.'oll('^;e  rrri).ir.iti>rv  an. I  I'ltxii'.  .ttimrscs.  Iiitcrtiicdiatc  drpart- 
iiit-nt.  Music,  Art.  Resident  teacher  in  cliariir  ol  trvinnasiuin  and 
uuuloor  li»>.  Tennis;  Itaskrt  Hall,  Klilinte*  lor  cataloifue  address 
TilEMlssi:s  I'liLK.  I'lini-ipals. 


Saint  Margaret's  School 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

Outdoor  sports.  (iyiimasiuin.  School  farm. 
bo  acres  of  meadow  and  woodland.  College- 
Entrance  Certificate.  Household  Arts  and 
Crafts. 

MISS  EMILY  GARDNER  MUNRO,  A.M., 
Principal. 


DISTRICT    OF    COIUMBIA 


ILLINOIS 


I  UAMl?  *°  add't'on  *o  resident 
I  UUiliiJ  work,  offers  aUo  instruc- 
I  tioD  by  correspondence. 

I  QTIIDY         For  detailed  in. 
I.  Jl  Ui/1  formation  address 

|j    24th  Tear     U.  of  C.  (Div.M)  Chicago,  10.  Mi"""''^""! 


The  University  of  Chicago 


Florida  Huron  Mt  School  for 
Boys 

Clare.sce   E.   Snyder,  A.M.,   Directoi 

Exclusive,  Out  of  Door  Tutoring  School.  Fall — 
North  Michigan.  Winter — Florida  West  Coast. 
Spring — Blue  Ridge  Mts.,  N.  C.  Fall  term  opens 
Sept.  14th,  191 5.  For  illustrated  Booklet  and 
information  write  to  Director,  307  Monroe  Bldg., 
Chicago,   111.      Phone,   Rand.    1685. 


••I  am 
for  Todd, 
now,  tomorrow 
and  forever.' 

So   writes  Mrs.   Eugene ^ 

.  Field,  mother  of  one  Todd^ 

I  bov  :  and  hundreds  oi  moth- 

,     ers  say  the  same  thing.  Our  \ 

Ideal— "For  Every  Todd) 

Boy  a  Good  Citizen." 

(TODD  SEMINARY 

FOR  EOYS 

^is  located   1.000  feet  above  the  sea,   in   the  hill  , 
country  of  Illinois,  only  one  hour  from  Chicago. 
68th  ye.^r.     Genuine  home  life.     Cozy  build- 
ings and  a  fine  big  campus  and  woodland. 
\  All  athletics.       Inquire   about   our^ 
^Northern  Summer  Camp. 

.NOBLE  HILL.  Principals 
Woodstock,  111. 


"HUMEMAKINC.    THE    NLW    I'KOFtS.'ilON" 

l«    ,   1      ,  .  •.     11     ■.       •  '       •  '      '.      :>  >  fi'fK       (  .-,fc.,, ,  .|u«. 

..!9  W*«i  6M  Si..  QkM0t.  m. 


KmtllLAU  oUiuui  ul  I!. 


NORTH    CAROI.IWA 


BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

i/r,   t 1  '  SVj,    A»li'>lM<-     In  il—  Iroaiitllul   "Ijnl  -4  lh« 

..Mintf  intiiiiittf  alhMtcs 


J.    K.  !iANI>l|.hM,   llnuliiiulcf 


tlKMU«ll«ONVII.LK,  N.  C. 


WEST   VIROIMIA 


Davis  and  Elkins  College 


District  of  Columbia,  Wac'^ington. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary  ^vf:h'°rJto°„'s^^LTt 

beautiful  suburb.  Prcp.irau»r\'  and  finishing'  courses.  Slronjj  depart- 
ments of  Music,  Art  aiui  Domestic  Science.  Campus  of  eleven 
acres  and  provision  for  all  outdoor  sports.  Artesian  water.  Caia- 
log^ue  on  request.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Bakker,  Principals. 


1  ciprtiM 

our    Colleu'  ■ 

yr.ir^'  cnilci;' 

Krsldriit  r  I  ir 

f/ititf  rej%uf,  t.'i/  tw  iJJ*.      4.aUli')£  ^ivtl  v  .<.  a   ti<ruk  i^iM/U  lC4|ucU. 

Wi  sr  ViKt.iNiA,  Mklnt. 

MISSOURI 

Miss  Compton's  School  for 
Children  of  Retarded  Mentality 

Founded  ISfOl.     Ten  pupils  with  tcaf-licr  fur  every  two.     i 
upwards.     .1809  I'l.id  Avenue,  Saint  I>>ui8,  Mo. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Summit  Academy   ^e^ir.lVvvhi 

(or   Hoys.       hijfht  resident    pupils   received  into  the    I'nncipal' 

family.       tt'-nic  conihri*;  an'l  rciincn  'iit!..       All  oiitdoor  sporti 

JAMES   HEAKD.   A.  M.,    PriucipaL 

.  /»  J  A  hoiiic  S(  hool  :  50  boys.        Scuii- 

e-WtOn  /\Caaeiny  military.  so  mlles  Irom  N.  Y. 
Primary  to  collei^e  preparatory  or  business.  One  teacher  to  six 
l)o>s,  insuring  individual  aitention.  Stronif  junior  courses.  54th 
year.  Ilij^h  elevation.  Gymoasium.  iiurscs  and  ponies.  Ail 
sports. 

Philips.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Prin..  Box  I..  Newton.  N.  J. 

New  Jl-.HSKY.  Summit.     20  miles  from  NVw  York 

Kent  Place:  A  School  for  Girls 

Preparatory  and  General  Courses,  Domestic  Science.  Residence, 
New  School  House,  Gymnasium.  Year  Book  on  request.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Woodman  Paul.  Miss  Woodman.  Principals.  Ham. 
ILTON  Wright  Mauil:,  LL.D.,  President  Board  of  Directors 


N. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia,  Manassas,  Box  114. 

Faetorn  CnUoira  Coed.  30  m.  from  Wash..  D.  C,  a 
Ciabiern  V<Ullt:g^e  20th  Cemury  CoUege.  Fine  new 
t'ldffs.  Standard  A.  B.  course.  Also  two  year  degree  courses  in 
Lit.,  Fed.,  Dom.  Sci.,  Expres.  and  Bus.  for  high  school  graduates. 
Superior  Music  Consrrvator>'.  Select  academy  for  boys  ^nd  girls. 
S-TSayear.     Gym.  aud  Athletics.  Dr.  H.  C  RO'jp,  Pres. 

ROANOKE  cohH^ 

For  Men.  Courses  Cor  Degrees;  also  Commercial  Course. 
Lit  rary  Z-l.OOO  volumes.  Mountain  location.  Six  Churches:  no 
bar-rooms.  Expenses  small.  Catalogue  free.  Address  Tlie 
President,  Salem,  Va. 


Virginia,- Roanoke. 

VIRGINIA  COLLEGE  for  women. 

(JUNIORS  In  Valley   of  Virginia, 

famed  for  health  and  beauty.     Elective.   Preparatory  and   College 
courses.     Music,  Art,  Expression.     Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  apply  to  the  Presiden:. 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ^su^Zn.'^Ol'" 

Term  begins  Sept.  9th,  1915.  Located  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  \'irginia.  Unsurpassed  climate.  Modem  appointments. 
Students  the  past  session  irom  33  States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils 
enter  any  time.     Send  for  catalogue. 

Miss  E.  C.  WEIMAR,  Principal 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College 

One  of  the  leading  Colleges  for  Women  in 
the  United  States.  Admission  by  examina- 
tion, or  by  certificate  from  accredited  schools. 
Well  equipped  laboratories  for  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  Psychology.  A  Library  of 
13,000  volumes.  Modern  residence  halls.  New 
Sjo.ooo  Gymnasium,  with  Swimming  Pool. 
Large  Athletic  Fields  and  Tennis  Courts. 
Healthful  climate,  free  from  extreme  tem- 
perature. $250,000  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  endowment  fund.  Expenses  moderate. 
Officers  and  instructors,  58;  students  610, 
from  35    States  and   foreign  countries. 

Address  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  A.  WEBB 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


^e^ 


Bradford  Academy 


Bradford.  Mass. 


tor  Young 
Women 

ll^th  year  opeos  Sept.  15th 


Thirty  Tiiilt-s  from  Boston,  in  the  tie.iulihil  Merri- 
HMC  V'dllev.  Mxiensive  grroumls  anil  modern 
equipnitrnt.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges. 
r.en<"r.il  course  of  five  Ne^trs  ;»tui  two  years' 
course  fur  111^:11  Svliv^l  j^radnau's.      A<kirfss 


.^ 


Miss  LAURA  A.  KNOTT.  A.M..  Principal    J^ 


&^ 


^•^^^ 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street.  Natick.  Mass. 

A  ColIciTe  Preparatory  S'-hooI  for  Girls.       Seventeen    miles  from 
Boston.  I'orty  AcrCb    .\ihletic  l-ieKls.   I-iye  HuiKlini^s.  G\innasiuni. 

Miss  Conant.  Miss   Bigelow,   Principals. 

Williston  Seminary  for  Boys  s^anu^'Xa 

and  directeii.       A'l  the   advantages   of   a   In^h-priced   school   for 
moderate  terms.     Scientific  and  preparatory  departments.     5  build- 
ings. Gymnasium,  6-.icre  athletic  field.       \\  rite  !i^>r  boukleior  cata- 
log.    JoSFPH   H.    SaWYKK.  I.  li.U..  Principal. 
M.\SSACHtSETTS,  liaithdMlpton. 


XIW'RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  "^ 

A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

technique  <)/  lie  phofopiay,   tiu^iit  t-j     ^rttiur    l,««Jd.  E'luur, 
Tub  Photoplat  Aothor.      1'5  '-p<ij/e  eafiil-xjue  frte. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

)  Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Massachusetts 

EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

CAMBRIDGE.  MASSACHUSETTS 

For  cataloBue  address   DEAN    HODGES 

Miss  Faulkner's  House  of  Education 

For    the    Training    of    Gentlewomen,    from 
Eight  to  Eighteen.  Prepares  for  any  College. 

DEDHAM.  Mass. 

De   IVIepitte   Sctiool 

Prepares  young  men  for  college.   The   Ma-^sachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  West  Point.     Boys  \Mth  a  purpose  succeed  here. 

EUWIN   DE  MERITTE.  A.B  .    Prin. 
815  Boylston  Street  Boston,    Mass 


SCHOOL    FOR     SOCIAL    WORKERS 

Izstablishtd  by  Sifnp*i,ns  CoiU^e  and  tiitrvanl  I  'ni'  €r sity  1^)04 

18   Somerset   Street,    Boston.    Mass. 

One  year  and  two  year  prograinnies  for  study  and  training  in 
social  service;  for  mrn  an<l  wnmcn;  for  paid  or  volunteer  work. 

MRST  Yf-AR  September  .iJ.  IVIS,  to  June  9.  19i6— An  intro 
duition  to  any  form  of  sucul  &crviLC  aod  to  spccialuation  in  the 
second  year. 

SI-:('OM)  YEAR-  Septembers.  1913.  to  June  21,  1916— lor  fur 
ther  study  and  traming  in  a  selected  field.  Open  to  those  who  have 
completed  the  first  year  and  to  others  wiih  atceptable  preparation 
in  social  experience.  Thr  tourscs  offered  191S-I6  are  (>rganiztrig 
Chanty.  Chil«lren"s  Work,  Medical  Social  Service,  Neighborhood 
an<l  Community  Work. 

Practice  work  under  careful  oversight  fills  one-third  of  the  first 
year  and  two  thirds  of  the  ^tcund  year,  boston  oflci^  exceptional 
opportunities  fur  it. 

Zilpha  1>.  Smilh.  AsMiciate.    Jeffrey  H.  Brseketl,  Oirectur 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Birmingham  School,  Inc.    Bum^^tf^iini^la 

An  excrlleiit  b4.li(ji>l  oRcnn^  ciilicr  Acatlcmtc  or  (  ullrge  Hrrpar.i 
tury  (  oursrs.  Jte.iutilnl  and  healthful  location  in  the  luuunlaint 
On  Mam  I  inr  V  \<.  K.  (lymnasiuui.  I'liv^ical  training.  l-i>i 
catalitgue  addres<) 

A.  R.  CRIER.  Prcitdeol.  Box  lU.  BirmioKhsm.  Ps. 

Mercersburg  Academy 

AIM    OF   TllK  HCHOOL      A  lh.,i,„,.;li    pliy^KjI.   mcliUI  au  l 

liioi  il  If, Idling  li>r  I  ollr^c  eiitr.inLe  ur  tmitineu. 

SPIRIT  OF  aCKOOL— A  iiuiilv  i"ne  til  lell  rrliiino  iinilci 

(  ll^l^M.lll  iii.iilrrH  Iruiii  the  great  uiilvcrkilte*.      Pvrkunikl  dtuitttuu 

ylvf-it  In  tf.ii  li  Ituy. 

LOCATION  — In  thptoiinirv.  on  ilic  w«»Urn»lop«  nl  the  l.tinou* 

I  >iiiil>i-rl>iri>l  V>ilkv,  iJii«  (H  \\\m  moti  Licitutllul  4iul  licalihlul  .ttutk 

III  Atiierli  >i. 

EQUIPMENT-M-.ilrrii    aiiM  > pl«|*,       Niw    Gyjiinaaium. 

U  nil'  I..I  I  .,l.ili>.IMr       A<lilm>  liix  I  16, 

Wiilhiiui  Manii  liviiiK,  L.l..li.,  Ileadiniiilaf,  Mvrraiabufg.l**. 


Pitl«bur(|h,  Pn.,  Wuodlami   RciBti 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty  Savanlh   Yaar 

I)rliulitflll     Im.il VI  iliMiLiiiK     ll<r     ritv         Cnt 

IrK'ulC  iiikI  niicri.il  iiiiiiktii.  I'li 
ti'lilliiii.il  .iilv  iiil,iK>°'*  HI  Siiri.il 
mill     I'  <  |ii  I  »i|iiM.       Allili  III  >, 

JOHN  CAKEY  ACHKSON.  LL.D.,  Pr«*td«ni 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys 

Indorsed  bv  everv  American  I'niversity.  Individual  plan  of 
work  lor  each  hoy  College  preparatory  course  and  a  good  train- 
ing ior  business  life.  Special  course  in  agriculture.  Scientific 
physical  care.  Pure  water,  good  food.  .*00  acre  (arm.  A  school 
of  character.       L'8th  year  opens  Sept.  2lsl.       Write   for  catalogue 

No.  n. 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School, 


Saltsburg.  Pa. 


YEATES    SCHOOL 


Box  504      ::      Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sixty-first  year  opens  September,   1915 

College    Preparatory,    $700.00     per     year. 
No  extras 

Lower  School  for  young  boys 

110  acres  Held  and  stream.     Gyniiiasium, 
Swimming  Pool. 

A  new  building  ready  for  occupancy  Sep- 
tember next,   makes    possible  fifteen  addi- 
tional pupils.     Application  tor  reservations 
should  be  made  now. 
Correspoadeoce   and   fullest  iavestitatioo  invited 


A    Sanilorium-School    for    Study,    Treatment 

and   Education   of   Children   Requiring 

Special   Attention. 

E.  BOSWORTH  McCREADY.  M.D..   Director 

City  Office.  909  Keeoao  Bld(.        PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

U\  appulntment  onli 


TENNESSEE 


hool  (or  fifty  girU-      Preparitorv 


ROWLAND  HALL  .V;;r„::^ 

t  U  .ult.l^■''^    oitrfl     I't    Mm'iic,     Kxpresston    and    flou:iehuld  Afi^. 
I  >clightbU  aurrouudingb.  niild  climate       Sleeping  porches.      Beau- 
tiful tilirtrn  acrr  <.ampu!i  Irom  h  hich  can  Lc  seen  historical  Lookout 
Mountain.      Riding,    I  rnni»,   etc. 
Mr-*    K    M    K(.>\VLANO.  Irmcipal,  Ooltewah.   Tennessee. 

NEW    YOBK 

COLGATE   UNIVERSITY 

HAIVllLTON.  NEW  YOKh 

ELMEK  HUMKir  r  IIKYAN.  1.I..D..  President 

Slandard»«  illul*-      Cvpeiisent  Moderate 

Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  \%\i 

Fur  ififornnjiion,   apply  ti> 
MCLBOIIRM'.  S.   Mt.AD.    Vlce-Pre«ldeal 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 

UMeri  Inlroarlv  pimUiil  lialiiliiii  In  ihe  >>>ujj  phi.r, 

I.I  ' ■■    I'--      ' ' '    '  ■■■  ■'    • 


Vaai    »<iiin<   aar  I 


Tha  .S«qcr*l«ry,  .School  ol  Cuninisrv* 
JH   W.variy    I'Uie  N*w    York   Cily 


The 

Market 

Place 

STOCK  PRICES 

The  stock  market  was  affected  last 
week  by  the  Government's  favorable 
crop  report,  the  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  concern- 
ing Western  freight  rates  and  the  East- 
ern rates  on  anthracite  coal,  the  arrival 
of  nearly  $20,000,000  of  gold  from 
England,  foreign  liquidation,  reports  of 
new  war  orders,  and  a  break  in  sterling 
exchange  to  the  lowest  point  reached 
in  forty  years.  Owing  mainly  to  the 
rate  decisions,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  advances  made  in  the  first  half  of 
the  week  were  lost,  but  as  a  rule  there 
were  net  gains  at  the  close,  with  sev- 
eral sensational  additions  for  war 
order  stocks. 

At  the  beginning  there  was  persist- 
ent buying  of  railroad  securities,  due 
to  the  crop  report  and  a  prevailing  be- 
lief that  the  Western  rate  decision 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  railroad 
companies.  But  the  decision,  when  it 
was  announced,  was  a  disappointing 
one,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  order 
for  a  sharp  reduction  of  anthracite 
coal  rates.  The  latter  ruling  directly 
affected  a  large  group  of  roads,  among 
them  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Reading,  Erie. 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  &  Hudson. 
As  has  been  said,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  early  advances  was  lost.  Shares 
of  the  Western  roads  receded  from  1 
to  1  points,  but.  Union  Pacific  excepted, 
showed  a  small  net  gain  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  The  anthracite  shares  did 
not  fare  so  well.  Delaware  &  Hudson's 
net  loss  was  6;  Lehigh  Valley's  was 
3 'a,  after  a  decline  of  7  from  the  sum- 
ntit ;  an  equal  decline  for  Reading  left 
a  net  aiidition  of  2'^»;  and  Erie's  loss 
of  '^  points  left   the  >'  "   ide  in 

tulvance  of  the  prect-  .  v  ^  s  fig- 
ures. The  decisions  caused  selling  by 
foreign  holilers.  .\  con'  '    '      '         in 

the  I  rice  of  copper,  wl.  >  ut 

3  cents  u  pound  below  the  r«i-tfnt  hii:h 
rate,  affected  copper  n  -  -ih«nM  un- 

favorably, uiiil  for  a  M  tfuson  the 

•shares  of  the  National   L«»«d  Compaiiv 

showed  a  loss*  of  nearly  2  t '- 

There    was    nothinif    »»>  w«*    at 

honte  or  abroad  that  c  ^«(• 

upvvaril  ntoveiiient  of  v^...   ...  m. 

Net    ^uiiiii    for    four    motur    .  «« 

■  .•     as      '  ^v 

■  -   i  :  IJeni-; ...    ^' 

\h\     Mn\w«II.        \  >.*«) 


tioiial  Uklvuiu'wt  w«r«  m  th*  ^1 

•«•    |&   p#l»ii   t  ■ 


AuKiist  28.  1916 


T  H  K     I  N  l>  i;  I'KN  DEN  T 
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IHO,  and  thfii  dc.  Inicl  lu  If)-!.  Tliorc 
woro  luiiiois  llmt  llw  mIiiiii'H  w»mm'  Io 
(rail)  sonu'lliiiiK  !>>'  a  special  iliviilnul. 
Tln«  lal•^c^'st  luildtT  is  l'i«'si(ltMit  ticiiwali. 
Mill  IIhtc  must  (iist  !)»<  indvision  for 
tlu'  (oiiimoM  stoclt.  Conimdii  /tluifcs  of 
(he  AllisClinlim-is  ("ompaiiy  vvt«i'»'  st'll- 
iiijr  early  in  tlu'  year  at  7%.  Kor  llic 
twolvo  months  tMidinn:  with  DtH-omln-r 
there  had  Ijihmi  a  dclirit.  Last  wuok  the 
price  rose  to  1(>''.:.  The  company  has 
been  doinn-  work  for  the  Hethieliem 
Steel  ('ompany,  and  there  are  reports 
that  it  lias  fiom  the  same  source  an 
order  amounting:  to  $  IS.OOO.OOO.  For 
several  other  war  shares  there  were 
mo«lerate  advances.  The  Steel  (\)ipora- 
tion's  stock  made  a  >rood  record,  owinjj 
partly  to  its  report  of  unlilled  orders. 
A  recession  of  live  points  in  the  jreneral 
reaction  left  a  net  addition  of  1  '•_>.  The 
prices  of  steel  bars  and  other  forms 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ammuni- 
tion continue  to  rise.  Rail  orders  are 
cominjr  in  from  our  own  railroad  com- 
panies, as  well  as  from  Russia  and 
France. 

THE  GREAT  CROPS 

At  the  bejrinnins'  of  last  week  the 
Government  issued  another  crop  report, 
and  its  character  was  so  favorable  that 
the  prices  of  securities  on  the  Stock 
Exchangfe  advanced  on  account  of  it. 
We  may  not  have  1,000,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  but  the  estimated  total 
has  been  increased  to  966,000,000.  This 
exceeds  by  75,000,000  the  crop  of  last 
year,  which  was  the  larg-est  known  up 
to  that  time,  and  which  surpassed  the 
previous  record  crop  by  128,000,000 
bushels.  More  interest  was  shown  in 
the  corn  report  than  in  the  wheat  fig-- 
ures.  The  corn  estimate  gained  more 
than  100,000,000  bushels  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  it  is  now  2,918,000,000. 
This  great  yield  has  been  exceeded  only 
twice  (in  1912,  3,124,000,000,  and  in 
1906,  2,927,000,000),  and  favorable 
weather  may  add  something  before  har- 
vest time.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  year's  crop  is  worth  more  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  owing  to  the 
prevailing  prices.  The  value  of  the 
wheat  and  corn  crops  is  nearlv  $3,200,- 
000,000. 

There  is  a  slight  increase  of  the  es- 
timate for  oats,  which  is  now  1,402,- 
000,000  bushels.  Only  once,  in  1912 
(1,418,000,000)  has  this  been  exceeded, 
and  last  year's  yield  was  less  by  260,- 
000,000  bushels.  If  1912  be  excepted, 
this  year's  crop  is  at  least  250,000,000 
more  than  the  average  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years.  When  the  latest 
estimates  are  compared  with  last  year's 
harvests,  ic  is  seen  that  there  are  in- 
creases for  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  rice, 
potatoes,  flax,  tobacco  and  hay. 

Reported  cancellation  of  orders  for 
2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  Chicago 
"by  the  Allies"  caused  a  decline  of 
prices  last  week.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned,  the  only  cancellations  were 
those  made  by  certain  buyers,  or  mid- 
dlemen, who  were  intending  to  sell  in 
Italy,  and  who  saw  no  profit  because 
the  Italian  Government,  in  the  interest 
of  consumers,  has  undertaken  to  fix 
maximum  prices. 


ssining 
School 

Ossining-on-Hudson 


for 
(iirls 


A  lliiMI'  I  U.K.  irii.lblr  ind  •llnKelh- 
•'*  cr  ptjiirwnilhy  iclinol,  illunlrd 
imlJil  icrnri  rrnownrd  (or  iiaiural 
'■'■ii'v.  rich  111  hiitiirlc  and  tonunilc 
I  •  •  il  Oiilr  nnr  hiiur  liom  Nrw  Viicl. 
Mil  lalni  a  IiIkIi  crjdr  nl  ichdiiriliii . 
A.  .iilrmic.  Minii.  A(l   ami   College    l'(r 


4hlh  rrif. 


Prioclpal.  Clnra  C    Fullrr 


AiiocUte  Princlpil.  Marllm  J. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

offers  a  three  years'  course,  FREEl,  and   pays  besides  maintenance,  $10  a  month  for 
the  first  year,  $12  u  month  for  the  second  and  $15  a  month  the  la.st  year. 

Classes  arc  formed  every  mouth. 
The  Nurses'  Home  is  located  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in   New  York  City.    The 
rooms  are  all  siiiL^lo  witii  sjiacious  entrance  liall,  library  ami  sitting  rooms.     The  school 
is  registered  aiul  connected  with  a  hospital  of  over  15U(J  beds. 

Applicants  mu.-.t  be  over  18  and  under  35  years  of  age,  and  have  had  one 
year  in  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

Apply  at  once  for  information  to 

AGNES  S.  WARD,  R.N. 

Superintendent,  Metropolitan  Training  School,   Blackwell's   Island,   New  York  City 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  class 

Fireproof  school  building 
thoroughly  equipped 

160  and  162  West  74th  Street 

Connecting  with  and  including 

165  West  73rd  Street 
New  York 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Fiuiiided    17^4 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  tor  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  Outing  Classes 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium — Play    Grounds. 

B.  H.  Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  Catalogue.         Telephone  37S7  Riverside. 

THE  SCUDDER  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Day  and  Boarding 
Incorporated  by  the  State  Board  of  Regents.  Liberal  education 
with  emphasis  on  thepractic.il  arts.  ELEMENTARY  and  HIGH 
SCHOOL.  MUSIC  and  ART.  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND 
HOME  CRAFT.  Investigate  our  course  for  the  well-paid  and 
dignified  profession  of  PRIV.\TE  SECRETARY.  Ask  about  the 
MARY  WOOD-ALLEN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
LIFE  PROBLEMS.  Also  the  PlLAR-MORl.N  SCHOOL  OF 
VISUALIZED  BREATH  AND  DR.\M.\T1CS.  Wide  range  of 
electives. 

Myron  T.  Scudder,  Pres.,  51  VT.  96th  St. 
"The  end  of  education  tor  girls  is  THE  BE.\UTIFUL  WOMAN 
IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  HOME." 

Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

A  first  class  Academic  and  Classical  school  for 
both  se.xes  at  $200  per  school  year.  Renovated 
building.  New  Gvmnasium.  Small  Classes.  Fine 
Rural  location.     For  catalog,  address 

J.    G.    Traver,    D.D.,   Principal. 


The  Roger  Ascham  School 

Trustees    j  V''''"''f'  lu    ^'T^'   ^'^^'"^'"^ 
<  Joseph    Allen,     1  reasurcr 

Director,  Annie  Win»or  Allen 
Chief  Master.  Ralph  I.  Underbill 

Main  School,  Scarsdale,  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y. 

Boys  and  girls,  beginners  to  college  age. 
Day  pupils  for  the  morning,  or  all  day; 
Boarding  pupils  for  five  days  or  seven  days 
a  week.  Cottage  for  four  gfirls,  cottage  for 
six  boys.  Twelve  acres  of  playgrounds. 
Upens    September   22. 

Preparatory  School,  129  E.  79th  St.,  N.Y.  City 

Principal,    ilildred    D.    Ilamman 
Boys  and  girls,  4  to  lo  years  old.      Prepares 
for  Main   School,  or  for  other  schools.   Opens 
(October   13. 


For  nearly  sixty  5  ears 
the  leader.  Thoro  train- 
ing in  ever.v   business 
pursuit.      Actual  prac- 
tice in  required  dutie.s 
Accountingr,        Banking. 
Civil   Service,     secretarial 
and  Teachers'  courses.    Both 
sexes.     Has   trained    more    than 
fifty  thousand  of  America's  success- 
ful men.      Open  all   the  year.     Enter 
anv  wpek-dav.    Catalog- on  request. 
.  C.  CAINES,  Bo«63T,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


The  Hoi  brook  School  for  Boys 

Ossininj-on-Hudson,  New  York.  "A  school  that  is 
better  than  the  catalogue."  5C10-it.  elsvation.  command- 
ing: a  40-mile  view  of  the  Hudson.  ?0  miles  from  New  York, 
Complete  equipment.  All  ?ports.  College  preparatorj-.  Charac- 
ter references  required.     Catalogue  on  request. 

The  Misses  Metcalf s  fc\"fr^for''G?rK 

College  prep.^ration. 

Pliysical  Culture.       Tennis,  Basketball. 

Moderate  rates. 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson',  X.  Y. 

AGENCIES 

ALBANY  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

has   good   positions   for  good  teachers   with   good 

records.     Send  for  Bulletin, 
81  CHAPEL   STREET,  AXiBANY,    N.  Y 
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A  RAZOR  FOR  EACH  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK 


■  Hi, 


zors 


Each  Guaranteed 
For  Life 


Established  Over  30   Years 
Capacity  6000  Razors  Daily 


Inclosed  in  a  handsome  | 

Leather  Case    i 

With  partition  marked  for  each  day  = 
of  the  week.  = 

The  highest  degrree  of  shaving  serv-  ■ 
ice  is  obtained  by  using  a  different  = 
razor   each   day.  = 

The     seven     Shumate     razors     have  " 

elegant     white    ivoroid     handles,     con-  = 

ci^ved    and    crocused    blades,    and    are  = 

guaranteed     unconditionally     for     life,  s 

Exchangeable  without  argument   if  un-  S 

satisfactory    at    any   time — the    user   to  s" 

be  the  sole  judge.  " 

Medium  or  heavy  blades,  round  or  a 
square  points,  as  desired.  " 

Price  complete  with  caie.  $20.25         " 

Price  of  case  alone,     -      -         4.50         = 

Your  name  stamped  in  gold  25c  extra    ~ 

Shumate  Razor  Co.      | 

652  Locust  St.     St  Louis,  U.  S.  A.   1 


!llll 


A  Grand  Vacation  Cruise 
No  Heat,  No  Hay  Fever 

j^l Visiting  Foreign  AmericrL.lAZ<liiiJ 

equal  in  interest,  novelty  and  healthtulness  lo  a  European 
cruise.  Visiting  HALIFAX,  Nova  Scoiia.  the  land  ot 
Evangeline,  and  ST.  JOHNS,  Sewfoundtand,  the  Nor- 
way of   America,   via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships  STEPHANO  and  FI.ORIZEL,  Htted 
with  every  convenience  and  safety  device.  Cost  ot  trip  in- 
cludes every  essential  expense,  7  days  at  sea  and  5  in  port. 
Splendid  cuisine,  orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel 
lor  the  entire  trip.  Reduced  rates  tor  superior  accommo- 
dations— Sept.  and  Oct.       Write  today  for  illus.  Booklet  U. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY.  17  Battery  PI..  N.  Y. 


First^Mortgages  on  Oregon 


Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amoiint  loaned  wiU  net  you  6%.     Write  for  list. 

608  roNCORD 

>  BUILDING 

PORTLAND 

OREGON 


Srucreaux  ilortgagf  (Eo. 


DIVIDENDS 


IME  W 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Ctnttr    of    buiintu    on    GrauJ    Circus    Park 
Take   H'ooUwind  tar,  i/ct  uff  at  AJamt  Av*nuv 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

?00  Roomi.  Priyili  Bith.  II  SO  llniii.  t2  SO  Up  Doubli 

?00       2  00       ■•  3  00   •■ 

100        2.60        "  4.00  •'  " 

lUU       3,00  to  4.00"  4,»0  "  '• 

Total  600  Oulsitlm  Noums 

All  Ahsululalv  OiiUI 


Two  I'liiuri     AfSiiU' 
IsiiipU  Kvuini 


Nsw  ttiiliiu*  Cafts  tad 
L'sbtirsl  Kictllsnl* 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND    NO.    36. 

.\.  QlTARTWKl.V  DIVIUK.NI)  o(  One  Dollar  and 
FUty  Ci'iits  ($1.50)  pi'f  share  ou  the  Capital 
.Stock  o(  this  t'i>mpany  has  been  deelariil  pajable 
at  the  Treasurer's  Office,  165  Broadway,  New- 
York,  N.  Y.,  on  Octobei'  1.  I'JIS.  to  stockholders 
of  re<ord  ut  the  olo*'  of  busiiiesa  Tiiesdav.  Au- 
gust :il,  ll»lo.  The  stock  transfer  l)ooks  will  not 
be  dosed  tor  the  payment  of  this  dividend. 
Cheiiues  will  be  mailed  only  to  stockholders  who 
have    Uled    permanent   dividend   ordvrs. 

A.    K.    VAN    DEVEXTER,    Treasurer. 

Aiib'ust    12,    l'.>15. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

The  regular  Semi-Annual  Dividend  of  $200  per 
share  on  the  Preferred  Stock  and  the  reRular 
Quarterly  Dividend  of  $2.00  per  share  on  the  Com- 
mon Stock  of  this  I'oiuiiany  have  this  d.iy  !■•  iii 
(l.-.lareil.  payable  at  the  Treasurer's  oIli>-.'.  li'>5 
llroadway,  N<w  York,  .N.  Y..  on  Friday,  October 
I,  1915,  to  stockhidilers  of  record  at  3  p.  ui.,  ou 
Wiiliiesday,    !4eptemUT    1,    1015. 

.Stiiekbolilers  who  have  not  already  doiio  so  are 
iirKeiilly  reiiuesti'd  to  lib-  dividend  mullluij  orders 
Hllh  tlu-  undeislitiied.  fioui  whom  blank  forms 
may    be    hiad    uiH)n    application. 

b'UKIiKlllC    V      S.    I'UOSBY.    Treasurer. 

New    York.    N      v..    A. must    I'J.    ItH.'S. 


Instructors     in     Colleges     and 
High   Schools 

of     Knt'lUb.     I'liblo-    -;...■  .I.I...'.    Oral    I' [■•■ 

„i ,       Ittoloric.  ilttr>      UvudliiK. 

(nun.    Hiniory    "".i  .ics    should    iioi 

iiiins    rvadliiK    un    uddivoa    tuUoU 

The    Editor  as 
School  master 

wbob     wa«     ilelueiktl     dt     lliu     I'o  < 

K.w.iiut    by     lluiiillton     Holt,     Kdn 

Indepemleiil.        A     enl.y      will     U<      'l 

fie».        Ail.liwM      KducttlUuiul      l>«ii>»rtu(«nl. 


rHK  INOt.Pt.Nl>lr.NT 


I  Itt    Waal    4lllh    SKasI 


\  ...k 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


THE    NEWER    LIFE    COMPANIES 

Several  weeks  ago  I  received  an  in- 
quiry from  a  reader,  resident  in  one 
of  the  middle  western  states,  request- 
ing information  as  to  the  financial  con- 
dition of  a  life  insurance  company  lo- 
cated in  that  section  of  the  country  and 
which  commenced  business  in  1906.  It 
was  evident  from  the  tenor  of  our  cor- 
respondent's letter  that  he  had  heard 
something:  about  the  institution  that 
disturbed  him,  and  he  was  uncertain  as 
to  whether  he  should  continue  his 
policy. 

Upon  looking  up  the  record,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  company  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  last 
April.  Just  how  it  happened  that  this 
policyholder  had  not  been  notified  of 
the  failure  is  inexplicable,  but  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  company  referred  to  was  one  of 
about  200  which  have  been  organized 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Immediately 
after  the  investigation  of  the  New  York 
life  insurance  companies  in  the  fall  of 
1905,  it  occurred  to  the  tribe  of  profes- 
sional promoters,  so  numerous  in  this 
country,  that  the  life  insurance  field 
was  a  rich  one  for  exploitation.  They 
acted  on  the  idea  promptly.  In  nearly 
everj'  state,  dozens  of  companies  were 
started,  local  pride  was  appealed  to, 
subscriptions  to  stock  at  a  premium 
were  secured,  the  companies  were  made 
ready  for  business  and  turned  over  to 
local  managements,  the  promoters  took 
their  fat  commissions  and  moved  on  to 
the  ne.xt  town  or  state  to  repeat  the 
operation. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  such  of 
these  companies  as  have  either  faileii 
or  retired  since  January  1,  1910.  Thero 
are  sixty-six  of  them.  Of  the  numl>er. 
sixty  were  reinsured  in  other  companies 
and  six  became  insolvent. 

All  companies  were  younjr  and  ci»m- 
paratively    insignificant    financially    at 
one  period  of  their  careers;   therefore, 
it     does     not     iieces.sarily     follow     that 
those   are    unfavorable    factors.    Tv.Klay, 
however,  the  new  companies  are  heav- 
ily   handicapped    in    the    strugirle    for 
busiiies.s  with  their  older  and  f\ 
ly   managed   competitors.    .Men   \>  i 
go   into  companies   which   Mr«  w«U   e» 
tablished.    Life    i  •■«    is   sultl    very 

largely   on   the    i^  >f   th«  company 

!4elling  it.  This  condition  forv««  th«  ii«m 


■•^o 


a  process  that  has  to  t>«  (> 
yoiid  u  .safe  periinl,  with  th> 
thither  reiiisui'Mnc«  or  a  r« 
ht)    rttsorteil    to 

et|ui(  V     ot     (K<lU'>  i 

Ti-  I  \  id 

I'hoiv  is  lAH'iit  for  alt  Itte  u»««i 
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panics  now  in  oxistpncp,  provided  they 
lire  piopt'iiy  kik" '•'■/•''''  '""'  •*'•"  l'«''"ir 
ciiniliutfd  on  Hoiind  iind«'i\vrilin(.r  linri. 
und  if  tlu'V  would  l)»>  contiMit  to  K'ow 
Hlowiy.  Hut  most  of  thi'ni  iiro  not.  They 
uro  struKKlin>r  for  thifo  or  four  tinx-H 
UH  imu'h  ni'w  business  fucli  year  as 
they  ounht  to  write.  Naturally,  it  is 
liadly  written  the  la|)se  ratio  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years  is  inordinate. 

l\)liey  holders  in  those  eoinpanie.s 
should  keep  elose  watih  on  their  opera- 
tions and  see  ti>  it.  part  it'uhniy,  at 
each  year-end  Hint  llieir  linancial  con- 
dition has  under^^•llne  no  substantial 
deterioration. 


r.  r.  Criiuu'll,  low.'i  .V  twenty-year  eii- 
(iiiwiiuMit  iiolicN'  in  the  cnniiiiiny  you  iinim' 
wiMiid  !•(>  iin  cMclli-iit  invfstiiKMit.  'I'Im'  enni 
imnv  is  a  line  om-  rroiii  every  viewpnint  mihI 
as  an  earner  of  divideatis  is  pruliably  the 
best 

r.  A.  S..  St.  .losopli.  Mo.  The  fraternal 
order  you  nuMition  luis  nuide  a  radical 
ehaiiKC  in  its  nietiiods;  and  on  business 
wiittea  since  Aii>;ust  1.  1!H  I.  is  cli,irKi"« 
!u!«'(iuate  preniiuins  and  accuniulatins  a  re- 
serve ceniputed  on  a  four  per  c<'nt  basis. 
Whatever  niMV  be  the  results  to  aienibers 
imldiiif:  its  old  certilicates  (ukUm-  its  four- 
sroups  arraiifreiaent  in  .Inne.  1014.  I  am 
iaclined  to  believe  that  tliose  entering  the 
order  since  are   propeily   protected. 

H.  G.  W..  Tania.  Ohio — The  annual  pre- 
aiiuni  of  every  properly  constituted  life  in- 
svu'ance  company  incbub's  a  sum  which  is 
aectuuulated  at  interest  called  the  reserve. 
This,  in  the  event  of  biitse  or  surrender, 
less  such  small  charge  which  some  compa- 
nies make  for  reccdinj;  from  the  contract, 
is  the  cash  surrender  value.  It  is  .also  tlie 
basis  for  a  loan  by  the  coin])any.  The 
amount  of  the  loan  (lejiends  wholly  on  tlu' 
amount  of  the  accumulated  reserve,  and 
th:it.  in  turn,  is  d(>p(Muleut  on  the  amount 
of  premium  paid  and  the  bMi.sth  of  time 
the  reserve  has  been  accumulating.  No  lif(> 
insurance  companies  make  ])i)licy  loans  ex- 
cept on  reserve  values  and  these,  as  you 
perceive,  must  first  be  accumidated. 

S.  S.  S..  North  Wales.  Pa.— The  com- 
pany which  offers  the  policy  is  tboroly 
reliable.  But  utulerstand  clearly  that  the 
contract  offered  is  a  special  combination 
at  what  seems  to  be  a  small  jiremium.  Note 
well  that  the  protection  offered  is  nearly 
altogether  against  travel  accident,  boiler 
explosions,  burning  buildings,  earthquakes, 
freezing,  seiUic  i)oiscuiing.  and  forty-nine 
specified  diseases.  The  protection  offered  is 
worth  the  small  price  asked  for  it.  but  it 
is  not  full  coverage.  From  a  good  company 
you  get  what  you  pay  for ;  there  are  no 
"b:irgains."  If  you  want  an  accident  pol- 
i  'v.  ,$.'"i()00  in  event  of  death.  $25  a  week 
for  sickness  or  accidental  injury,  yoti  must 
pay  from  $2.5  to  $(50  a  year. 

H.  P.  Philadelphia.  Pa. — You  have  mis- 
co:istrued  my  answer.  I  did  not  advise  my 
incpiirer  to  give  up  a  .^."-year  endowment 
for  an  ordinary  life  i)olicy.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  effect  of  my  ndvicc.  if  taken, 
would  add  an  ordinary  life  policy  in  the 
;:'.me  company  to  the  endowment.  My  cor- 
respondent exidained  that  he  was  carry- 
ing three  policies :  a  1.5-payment  life 
(whicli  will  soon  mature),  a  20-payment 
life  and  a  ;>.5-year  endowment.  He  wants  to 
continue  investing  annually  the  amount  of 
premium  the  l.")-payment  life  has  cost  him 
I'fter  it  matures,  and  has  considered  put- 
ting it  into  a  10-  or  l.")-ye:ir  term  policv. 
Relieving  that  would  be  a  mistake.  I  sug- 
gested a  $2(K)0  ordinary  life  in  the  com- 
l>any  that  issued  the  .'S.'-year  endowment. 
I  might  have  advised  an  additional  .3.5-vear 
endowment  but  for  the  fact  that  he  wished 
to  keep  the  cost  as  near  that  of  the  matur- 
ing 15-i)ayment  life  as  possible.  The  cash 
difTerence  in  twenty  years,  computing  the 
diflference  in  i)remium  with  int(M-e;t.  is  neg- 
ligible. My  advice  is  sound  aud  i ;  in  his 
interests. 


iiilli:,], 
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THE    GLEN    SPRINGS 

WAIKINS   (.I.I.N    O.N    SINU  A    I.AKK,    N     Y 

A  Mineral  Springs  ''Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHtlM. 

frcmi  liiivinK  '"■"I  introilucol  into  tlii«  country  tlie  .Srliolt  Irratmcnl  for  h^art  i\inranf.  The 
ti'ciilinctit  iiictlitMl.H  mill  e(|ti>|>nicnt  ciiil)r;icc  llic  lic^t  llwU  adviiticcil  incilical  -li 

and    thai    our   r\|iciirncc   i>(   years    li.et  (icinoii.Htralril   In   lie   of    value.      Tlif  :  il 

sprinRS  .-irc  a>fi|  for  'Mrinking  cures,"  Iwo  of  which  arc  liiulily  radioatlivr.  tmc  baimino  aMMiNoa 
arc  similar  to  I  he  waters  •'  Bad  N'aulieiiii,  Iml  alimU  live  litiim  .i*  tilrDtiK  BRINE  SPRING 
NO.  2  IS  THE  MOST  HIGHLY  RADIOACTIVE  SPRING  IN  AMERICA, 
(>^.S  Miulw  I'liilx  I'l-r  liter,  or  luirly  three  tiiiui  as  ailivc  as  the  next  liighcnt  Airirrican  i|>riti|| 
known. 

.ire    kIvcii     under    the    dirccti.in    of    [ihyniciann.       For    tlie 
iri.itnieiii    <:i      rheumatism,      cout.      oiabcte*.      oacairr, 

NEURITIS.  NEURALGIA.  ANAEMIA.  DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSrEM  AND  LIVER.  HEAHT 
AND      CIRCULATORY       SYSTEM.       KIDNEY       DISEASE.      AND      DISORDERS      OF      THE       NERVOUS      SYBTEN, 

WO  iillir  .nl\  .iiiLines  iiM -ui  p.issed  in   this  crinliy  or    i-.iirojic. 

or-)|-ilM/^C      'S  situated   in   a    large   private    park   with 
IHE        GLEN        SPRINoiD      miles  of  well  built  walU»  and  drives.    Mid- 
way between  the  Grcit  Lakes    and    the    lliulson.       A    thousand    miles    of    flood     Roads    radiate 
through   the  Finger  I^ake  Region.       Automobiling.    Boating,    Fi-shing,     Music,    Dancing.       Well- 
Kept   and   sporty    (iolf   Course,   Tennis   Courts.     Miniature  and  Clock   fjolf. 

For  Descriptive  Booklet  address  WM.   E.   LEFFINGWELL,   President,  Watkins,   N.  Y. 


THE     BATHS 


M 


OHAWK 

tr  Cottixijcs 


till  T.ukr.  Cnparily  123,  I^tcfl  eqiiip- 
iiitMii.      clretricity,       ruuuing      »v;iu-i 
i*\crv  room.    Guragc. 
C.S.  LungstafI,         Old  Forge,  N.  '^ 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Pocono  Manor        Pennsylvania 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.&W.  RR. 

A  summer  vacation  among  streams  and 
mountains,  in  cultured,  Quaker  environ- 
ment, and  on  an  800  acre  tract,  with 
large  Hotel  and  Cottage  Colony.  Golf. 
Tennis  and  Garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 
Every  accessory  for  comfort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 


The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA.  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  iaAUmi» 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Fu!l  information  frorn 


CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  YOUR  vacation- 
Go 

To 


BERMUDA 


(.'nlimited    Attractions    for    Vacationists. 
Cooler   than    Middle   Atlantic   Coast   Resorts. 
Send  for  Low   R.~-te  Inclusive  Tour  Circular. 

Sw  "BERMUDIAN" 

Safety — Speed — Comfort — Sails  Every  Ten  Days 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  oJ  Broadway,  N.  Y.    Thomas  Cook  &  Son, 
245  Broadway  and  561  5th  Avenue,  or  Any  Ticket  Agent. 


CHALFONTE 

ATUANTIC    CITY 

THC   UECOS  COMPAJ»V 
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w  w  T/^f^  is  an  element  that 
I  A  Jl  ^iv  Hourcs  hi<:hly  in 
the  purchase  and 
sale  of  stocks.  The  sudden  turns  ot 
the  market,  brinijiny;  fortune  to  kicky 
"speculators"  often  makes  the 
temptation  to  "speculate"  in  such 
securities  hard  to  resist. 

1  here   is   no    "Speculation"    in    a 
list  of  carefully  selected 

NORTH  DAKOTA  FARM  MORTGAGES 

thai  assure  you  the  comfortable  return  of  6  '"c 

They    are   real    "Investments" 

1  hey  are  based  on  a  natural  se- 
curity, a  national  resource.  1  he 
combination  of  the  wealth  of  rich 
soil  and  human  industry,  producing 
a  commodity  in  constant  de- 
mand bv  a!l  mankind. 

Write  to  Jay  and  ask  for  booklet  2oS 


f^VYXm.  MORTGAGES 

Secured  by  lands  in  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas or  Tc\as.  Eight  years'  experience 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  VVrite  for 
new   list    ug. 

TITLE    GUARANTY  &     SECURITIES    CO. 
Shreveport,  L,a.  Capital  $125,000.00 


SOUND  FIRST  HDRTGAGES 


Tbo  dfinand   In  unsrttlwl  times   (or   guod   6ret  mort- 

piC«s  io'lit.-atcS  their  unusual  atabilltT. 

First  inortgac««  do  oot  ehrinlc  in  Talu« — tbey  &r«  usually 

on  proprrlT  wrtb  thre«  times  th«  money  luaneii.      We  bavd 

loaned  utrr   |l.*'<"'.i>(.)U  and   not  a  clD^le  cent  It'st  to  any   In- 

Tf^lor  or  a  sinele  (•TecloBure  sale  made.      Write  fur  buoklet  do- 

scribing  metbuds  ud  llat  of  l<>aiia  frum  $300  to  $10,000. 

AureliuS'Swanson  Co.,  Inc. 

,51  Slate  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Build. ;,•;    SI   W  ■  II  St..  New  York 

Insurei  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 

Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartcr-d  t)y  tin-  Stiiti'  of  New  York  In  1S42, 
wais  precM-dt'd  liy  a  8t<.it'U  couipaiiy  uf  u  similar 
lialiii*.  Till*  lulIiT  cuiii|):jiiy  was  llqiilduti'd  unil 
part  of  Its  ciriillui.  t»  the  cxti-nt  of  $I(H),UIK), 
MU8  UHi'il  witli  coiiai'tit  of  tliL-  iitockhulders,  l<y 
tliu  Atluiitlc  Mtitiiul  limui'iiiici-  Company  and 
ri-|>uld  with  u  lujhiiii  and  Intfreat  ut  tliu  explra- 
tliiii  (if  tu'o  years. 
During   lt»  exlsti-iico  tht-  rom- 

liiniy    liux    hiHnrcU    property 

to   tho   value   of $27,004,678,100.00 

Ui'ci'lvi-d  pi'i-uiliiuia  tbereoD  to 

the   e.xt.iit    iif 2H7,324.8B0.1>0 

I':ild   loHai'B  dnihii;   tliut   p>-rl<»l  14:i,820,hT4.tlU 

liiiiui'd    I'lTlllW-ati-a    of     pmlltii 

to     il<-iilir« 00.801,110.00 

or  wlilrli   tlieru   bavu   beeii  re- 

clciinL'd    83,811, iSOOO 

l.i-uvlnir    outatandhiK    nt    prea- 

iMit    llm.' e,080,tlOO.OO 

liilrri'Ht    paid    oil    curllUcutea 

a iiitl    to 2a,02O,L>2:!.8S 

On   l)iTi-nitii'r  HI,    1014,   the  at- 

ai'ts  of  tbe  compuny  uiuuuiit- 

id    to 14,101,1174.  in 

'I'liD  pronia  of  (lie  CKiniiany  revert  to  tin'  iih 
HOfd  aiid  are  illvldril  iiniiuiillv  npnn  tin'  pi  i' 
niluni*  li'imliial' il  diirliiK  lliu  year,  llii-Kliy 
rudiiehitf    I  lie   r<i«i    uf    liiaurunea, 

Kiir    iiirli    diviili'iiiU,    I'lTllllrutea    ar*    liani'd 

■  illiJiM't     III    iIIvIiIi'IhU    iif    liili-reit     lliitll    leml 

tu  bu  rudueuH'd,  lu  urrorduneu  with  the  elmiter. 

A      \      II  WirV.    CI.  r   lliu    Uounl 

iiiUNi;iii«    i:i,|ii  1 

.'      I    I  I   II     wool)    1  1.     Vlee-I'rea. 

Il     r,\V,    Jil    ^  hi-  I'lca. 
I  itN    I'l.oVIl   lONI'.M,    H-e 


A 

y\f umber 
things 

by 
JEdiinn  JEj.Slosson 
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Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  always  re- 
fused to  barter  his  birthright  for  a 
chair  in  the  French  Academy,  and  a  few 
months  ago  when  it  was  proposed  that 
he  be  elected  without  having  renounced 
his  Belgian  citizenship  he  declined,  say- 
ing that  if  it  was  desired  to  bestow  such 
an  unprecedented  honor  on  Belgium  the 
recipient  should  be  Verhaeren  as  the 
elder  and  better  author.  Elder  but  not 
better,  most  of  us  would  say,  for  in 
spite  of  the  recent  energetic  propa- 
ganda the  Verhaeren  cult  has  not  yet 
spread  widely  and  Maeterlinck  alone 
represents  Belgian  letters  to  the  out- 
side world. 

We  are,  therefore,  all  interested  to 
see  that  Maeterlinck  has  not  yet  lost 
that  optimistic  courage  and  serene 
faith  which  has  characterized  his  later 
writings.  He  wastes  little  time  in  la- 
mentation over  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try, but  looks  forward  to  its  renais- 
sance. I  must  translate  a  few  passages 
from  a  recent  article  in  the  Petit  Jour- 
nal : 

Let  us  forget  the  greatest  calamity  and 
the  mo.st  cr.viug  iuju.stice  of  history  that 
we  may  think  only  of  our  approat-hing  de- 
liverance. .  .  .  Tomorrow  we  shall  return 
to  our  homes.  We  shall  not  weep  to  tind 
them  in  ruins.  They  will  rise  more  beauti- 
ful from  the  h«*aps  of  ashes  auil  rubbish. 
We  have  known  days  of  heroic  misery, 
but  we  have  learned  that  misery  does  not 
sadth'U  souls  which  enshrine  a  great  love 
and  which  nourish  a  noble  thought.  We 
shall  reenter  with  a  high  head,  regenerated 
in  the  midst  of  a  regenerated  Europe,  re- 
juvenated by  magniticent  misfortune,  puri- 
fied by  victory  and  stripped  of  the  pettiness 
which  fornieily  veiled  the  sleeiiing  virtues 
that  we  did  not  know  we  possest.  We  have 
h>st  the  things  that  perish,  but  they  will  rise 
again  as  easily   as  they,  have  perished. 

In  exchange  we  have  gained  that  which 
shall  never  die  in  our  hearts.  Our  eyes  have 
been  cltised  to  niitny  things  ;  now  they  are 
open  to  wilier  horizons.  Our  gaze  had  lieen 
conlined  to  our  riches,  our  little  <tiinf<>rts, 
our  petty  custiiiiis.  Ntiw  it  is  detached  froiu 
the  earth  and  raisetl  to  summits  that  we 
have  not  hitherto  perceived.  \N'e  diil  not 
know  ourselves,  we  «lid  not  love  one  an 
other  enough.  We  have  learned  to  know 
ourselves  in  the  aiiiazciiient  of  glory  ami 
to  love  ourselves  in  the  tlolorous  ardor  of  the 
most  immense  sacrilice  that  a  people  has 
ever  accomplished.  We  ha<l  forgotten  tho 
lieroi<-  virtues,  the  nntrammeled  thoughts, 
the  eternal  ideas  that  guide  hiiiiiaiiit.N  To 
day  we  not  oid.v  kii>iw  that  the.v  exist  but 
we  have  taught  the  world  that  the.v  triuiii|ih 
ever,  that  nothing  is  lust  while  faith  re 
liiailiM,  while  honor  Is  safe,  while  lo\e  sub 
rists,  while  the  houI  lioew  not  sill  lender; 
and  thai  Ihe  most  im.ustious  powers  can 
never  prevail  against  thoite  ideal  fmceH 
which  are  Ihe  happmesH,  the  glorv  ami  tho 
-iile   reason  of  Ihe  e»Uleiu'e  of  man 

\1ail'iii:iii  I  Ni  K 


The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  poetry 
output  has  been  to  cause  an  increase  in 
quantity  and  a  deterioration  in  quality. 
No  new  genius  has  arisen  and  the  pro- 
duction of  our  authors  of  established 
reputation  has  in  many  cases  resem- 
bled the  posthumous  poetry  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  as  reported  by  a 
spiritualistic  medium.  What  is  most 
amazing  is  that  The  English  Review. 
which  has  published  some  of  the  best 
modern  verse,  devotes  ten  pages  to 
"A  Ballad  of  the  War"  by  Lord  Laty- 
mer,  of  which  the  following  are  fair 
samples : 

Ireland    renewed    her    fighting    fame. 

All    civil    couHict    past. 
In  strong  arra.v  her  young  men  came 

From   Dublin  and   Belfast. 

Australia    heard    the   bugles   sound. 

Ami   Canada   replied  :* 
New   Zealand,    too,    by    blood   was   bound 

To  tight  by  Britain's  side. 

Then  grew  the  Prussian   Eagle  mad : 
Where   was  his   promised    Day? 

Why    were   not    Paris.    Petrograd. 
And    Loudon    now    his   prey? 

German  professors  raised  a  cry 
And    waved    astonished    hands 

That  anyone  should  dare  defy 
Great    Prussia's    high   cvmmands : 

And    grave    philosophers   declared. 

With   spluttering   and   with   spleen. 
That   Britain  was  for  war  prepared : 

How    villainous   and   mean  I 

Tho  hard   such   frenzy   to  believe. 

It   is  not  hard  of  priHif ; 
(lO,  see  where   Kheims  and  Louvain  grievo 

For  homes  without  a  rtK>f, 

But    if   the   Huns   on    British    shore 
Should    land    (which    (Jod    forbid) 

They'll  do   to   us  as   n.uch   or  more 
Than    they    to   Belgium   did. 


'ImplyinK  also  Newfoundland. 


A  student  of  the  University  of  Atlan- 
tis in  talking  to  me  of  his  professors 
the  other  day  thus  characterized  the 
most  renowned  of  them:  "He  is  really 
a  bromide,  but  he  fizzes  so  that  every- 
body takes  him  for  a  sulfite."  This 
shows  more  knowledge  of  psychology 
than  chemistry. 


A  mason  in  my  street  displays  a  sign 
which    reads 

BRICK    CHIMNKYS 
POIN'TKD   UP 

This  is  handy.  If  ever  a  cyclone  should 
put  my  dwelling  into  the  position  of  the 
Topsy-Turvy   H  it    Coney   Island  1 

shoulil  call  fur  vices. 


It's  a  custi>m  of  the  .\ut  'or 

the  members  to  donate  U<  \   a 

copy  of  each  uf  their  books  as  it  coi»es 
out.  These  ait-     '     '       ' 
the     walls     so 

smaller  and  the  (.'lub  in,  tike  a  inotluak. 
becoming  gravlually  oi         ■    '   '  "^    " 

of    its    own    sect  ft  loll 
viduines  are   rarely   duturbeil,   ifur   wbv> 
would  reail  a  kKH)k  whc-   '■  ■     n--  '-t'V   •  • 
the  author  of  it?   Hut 
any    tainpenii<    with    ' 

uii    unwary    gueitt    a    1.^     , j 

hun^'  aUive.   wbuh   r«>«d» 

Goti«l  >  tr« 

To    vll    . 
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I'liE   IMakkkt   Pi,a(;e 

.     ,         .      ,  .  „                  --_  <;KiiTKtTOK    Atiikiito.n— The     wonn-n     of 

Storks  and   Uu'  "Arabic    305  i.;„ro|i('  riiiiKt  dcHpihe   tlio  wn. 

Foreign    Debts    Here .'{OO  ,.^.^^,^,,^.     ,j^,^,^     McCtncuvAj^     Auiehca 

Insurance  '"  CH^'ntially  a  romnutir  r-ountrjr. 
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_,_.   .             „                  „                                „  \\  lisoii  will  l)<!  n;eh;ct«Ml  next  year. 

Elhciency  Question   Box liOH 

Conductcd     by      Edward     Earle  ^,,.,„.„  j,,^.  ^^,,„.  ^^.j,,  ,„^j  ,j  ^^^^  ^j^^ 

Purinton  „                „ 

_                    IlKitiiKin      Kauima.n — Ihf     only     train 

robbers    left    are    on    the    PullmanH. 

P          ^         ^           B           L          E          S  Kaiser  Wimielm— Before  God  nnrl  hin- 

„„        ,                ...                 .„    .  lory  my  couscicnce  in  clear.  I  did  not   will 

Why   do  you   think  you   will   have   any  (i,,,  ^.j^ 

tioiihli"  ill  kci'piiif;  the  (>nK:iK<'uieiit  secret?"  „,                  /.      t.                       t       • 

•1  had  to  tell  the  girl,  didn't  IT'— Puck.  ^    V.^mas    (..     BLAISDEL^-It    ih    im-ntal 

training,   not  information,   that  should   ad- 

"Did   Bil)l)s   give  his   wife  her   new  car  '"'^  *«  college, 

voluntnrily?"    "I    rather    think    it    was    a  William  J.  Bbyan— To  go  to  war  with 

case  of  auto  suggestion." — Baltimore  Amcr-  Germany  now  would  be  like  challenging  a 

icon.  lunatic  asylum. 

"Another  new  hat!  You  should  really  .  -Jacques  Loeb— What  progress  human- 
save  vour  money,  with  tlie  price  of  every-  i^y  has  made,  it  owes  directly  or  indirectly 
thing" going  up."  ^"   uiechanistic  science. 

"But   why?   The   longer    I    save   it,    the  dr    Woods    Hutchinson— Man    is    the 

less  I  can  buy  with  it.  —Passing  Show.  n,ost  unprotected,  defenseless-looking  crea- 

, ,         .,.,.,             ,    ,,  tare  that  walks  the  earth. 

Pa,    a    man  s    wife   is   his   better   half, 

isn't  she?"  Goitverneuu  Morris — Most  people  com- 

"We  are  told  so,  my  son."  mouly  think  half  tiioiights,  and  need  other 

"Then  if  a  man  marries  twice  there  isn't  people  to  complete  them. 

anything  left   of   him,   is   there?"— J5oston  j^^p   Davis,   "King   of   the   Hobos"- 

..„                      r>v   I           rr  •         ..  Many    boys    take    after    father    and    then 

Here  comes  B  inkers.  He  s  got  a  new  {,,^1,^^.  ^^kes  after  the  boy. 

baby,  and  he  11  talk  us  to  death.  •' 

"Well,    here   comes   a    neighbor   of   mine  Joseph  Seixebthwaite — During  the  re- 

who  has  a  new  setter  dog.  Let's  introduce  cent  high  water  in  Kansas  frogs  ate  all  the 

them  and  leave  them  to  their  fate."- — Life,  cherries  off  my  neighbor's  trees. 

•rimes  are  so  scarce  in  this  world  of  ^Mi^'^'trSt^^.TP^  American  woman  is 

Q^jjg.i  older  in  appearance  and  ideas  at  the  age 

„         XI                   •     tu      J       J  of  thirty   than  she  used  to  be  at  forty. 

Hear   the  cannon  s  thunder  deep   r-  •' 

Esounding  o'er  this  here,  now.  Ypres.  Mrs.   Pethick  Lawrence — Today  it  is 

— Conning  Tower,  New  York  Tribune,  for   the   men   to    stand    down    and    for   the 

women   whom    they   have  belittled   to   take 

"Whv,"    asks    a    Missouri    paper,    "does  the  seat  of  judgment. 

Missouri    stand    at    the    head    in    raising  Theodore     Roosevelt-Wc    must    per- 

"""Because,"  says  another  paper,  "that  is  t'o''°^  ^hese  deeds  of  blood  and  valor  which 

the   only   safe   place   to   stand. "-Christian  ■^^""J^    everything    else    brmg    national    re- 
Register. 

Norman  Angell — So  long  as  we  nurse 

Cavalry  Sergeant — "I  told  you  never  to  the  worship  of  this  idea  of  "political  great- 
approach    a   horse    from    the    rear   without  ness."  we  must  expect  the  worship  to  take 
speaking    to    him.    First    thing    you    know  the  form  of  these  ignoble  wars, 
thev'll  kick  you  in  the  head,  and  we'll  have  „             ^^            t      ^t,      i     ^    i;    ^ 
a  bunch  of  lame  horses  on  our  hands."—  ^Elihi:    Root— In    the    last    forty    years 
Judoe  government    of    ri<ew   York    state    has 

been  about  as  representative  and  responsi- 

First     Tramp— You     seem     very     'appy  ^^^  ^^  that  of  Venezuela, 

abaht  it.  Wot's  up?  Earl    Babnes — Such    women    as    Clara 

Second    Tramp    (reading    Mr.    Asquitb's  Barton,   Susan   B.  Anthony  and   Jane  Ad- 
Guildhall     speech) — 'Ere's    me     bin     goin'  dams  have  brought  gifts  of  service  to  man- 
wivout  luxuries  all  this  time,  an'  I've  only  kind  far  bevond  what  thev  would  probably 
jus'    found    out    that    I've    bin    'elpin'    the  have  given  to  their  own  homes, 
country  to  win  this  war.-P«ncft.  ^^^^^     REPPLiER-The    only    agreeable 

Several  members  of  a  woman's  club  were  |^^°»    *«    be    recorded    in    connection  _  with 

chatting    with    a    little    daughter    of    their  Luropes  sudden  and  disastrous  war  is  the 

hostess  '^*-'*    t^*    people    stopped    talking    about 

"I  suppose  you  are  a  great  help  to  your  ^'omen,   and  began  to  talk  about  men. 

mama?"   said  one.  Prof.   Geo.   F.  Gundelfinger.   Ph.D. — 

"Oh.   yes."   replied   the  little  miss,   "and  The   difference    between    the    bodily    aspect 

so   is  Ethel :    but   today  it   is   my   turn   to  of    the    professor    and    the    undergraduate 

count    the    spoons    after    the    company    is  cannot  be  denied  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

gone." — Chicago  Herald.  they  wear  the  same  kind  of  underwear. 
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AN  ACT  OF  DELIBERATE  UNFRIENDLINESS 


ONCE  more  American  lives  have  been  taken 
by  H  (lernian  submarine.  They  were  only 
two,  but  it  was  no  fault  of  the  "Arabic's" 
assailant  that  they  were  not  more  than  a 
score.  The  rest  were  saved  by  prompt  and  efiicient  action 
and  by  good  luck. 

The  evidence  is  strong  that  there  was  no  warning 
from  the  attacking  vessel.  That  there  was  no  command 
to  halt.  That  there  was  no  pretense  of  visit  and  search. 
That  there  was  no  opportunity  given  for  insuring  the 
safety  of  passengers  and  crew. 

The  act,  then,  was  in  clear  contravention  of  the  rights 
of  noncombatants  and  of  neutrals  as  established  by  the 
usage  of  civilized  warfare.  It  was  an  unquestioned  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  upon  the  high 
seas.  It  would  have  been  such  an  invasion  even  if  no 
American  lives  had  been  lost  as  the  ship  sank.  For  put- 
ting life  in  jeopardy  is,  in  law  and  morals,  only  a  less 
serious  international  wrong  than  taking  life  away. 


The  German  Government  could  be  in  no  doubt  eh  to 
the  view  which  the  American  people  would  take  of  thin 
act.  Unless  Germany  can  show  some  element  of  justifi- 
cation which  does  not  appear  upon  the  surface,  it  is  a 
deliberately  unfriendly  act.  These  were  the  words  of 
solemn  warning  with  which  the  I'resident  closed  the 
third  note  on  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania."  Berlin 
need  await  no  new  word  from  us  to  characterize  thi.s 
fresh  killing  of  American  citizens. 

In  face  of  such  an  act  of  deliberate  unfriendliness  we 
must  all  keep  our  heads  cool  and  our  nerves  steady.  Ger- 
many has  shown  her  contempt  for  words  of  reasonable- 
ness. She  forces  us  to  add  to  our  words,  action.  But  as 
our  words  have  been  well  weighed  and  sober,  so  should 
our  acts  be  well  considered  and  restrained. 

Still  must  we  trust  the  President.  His  is  the  primary 
responsibility.  His  is  the  grave  duty  of  leadership.  At 
this  hour  he  needs  the  nation's  help,  he  has  the  nation's 
confidence. 


IF    FEUD AL- WHY  ? 


THERE  used  to  be  a  story  in  the  school  "Reader" — 
that  really  good  old  Reader  that  we  used  to  thumb 
fifty  years  ago — about  two  travelers  who  had  seen  the 
world  and  returned  to  their  native  village.  Questioned 
by  friends  and  neighbors,  each  told  what  he  had  seen. 
The  list  of  scenes  and  places  was  the  same  in  each  tale, 
but  one  narrator  gave  it  forth  in  falling  accents  and  the 
tones  of  a  man  much  bored,  the  other  enthusiastically 
and  with  rising  inflections.  Using  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter, one  pictured  the  world  as  a  tiresome  and  disap- 
pointing place,  the  other  as 
a  place  full  of  gladness  and 
well  worth  seeing. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ghent,  return- 
ing to  a  consideration  of 
that  "Benevolent  Feudalism" 
which  he  pictured  thirteen 
years  ago,  still  sees  the  mod- 
ern capitalistic  world  as  a 
pretty  bad  place.  The  lines 
and  colors  that  enter  into 
his  picture  are  facts  and  fig- 
ures of  corporation  growth, 
control  and  output,  of  the 
distribution  of  annual  in- 
come, of  wages  and  prices 
which  are  taken  from  those 
official  sources  that  all  of  us 


T 


'HE  Associate  Editor  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, Mr.  Harold  J.  Howland, 
sailed  for  England  on  the  "New 
York,"  of  the  American  Line,  on  Satur- 
day— two  daijs  after  the  "Arabic"  went 
down.  It  is  his  purpose  to  study  the  situa- 
tion in  such  countries  as  he  may  visit 
with  special  reference  to  the  effect  upon 
their  people  of  the  unprecedented  up- 
heaved in  all  departments  of  life  which 
has  been  caused  by  the  Great  War.  A 
series  of  articles  may  be  expected  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  keen  human 
interest. 


must  accept  as  the  best  data  on  these  topics  that  we 
possess.  Mr.  Ghent  is  no  tyro  in  the  handling  of 
sources,  and  the  wise  man  will  not  try  to  escape  from 
the  offered  conclusion  by  denying  the  premises.  Neither 
is  Mr.  Ghent  a  reasoner  to  trifle  with.  He  knows  his 
logic  and  he  uses  it  remorselessly. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Ghent's 
picture  would  be  any  less  true  to  life  if  looked  at  in 
the  sunlight  of  optimism,  instead  of  under  the  shadows 
of  pessimism.   Suppose  that  it  should  turn  out  to  be 

true  that  the  world  of  hu- 
man interests  is  becoming 
much  more  highly  organized 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  or  even 
in  the  days  of  Franklin 
Pierce?  And  suppose  that 
the  plan  of  organizatioi; 
w  hen  carefully  analyzed 
turns  out  to  be  structurally 
and  functionally  so  similar 
to  the  feudalism  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  years  ago 
that  it  might  well  enough  be 
described  as  in  fact  a  kind 
of  feudalism,  more  or  less 
benevolent  as  the  case  may 
be.  Would  it  necessarilv  fol- 
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low  that  the  world  is  therefore  a  worse  place  to  live 
in  than  it  was  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  al- 
together worse  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  organized 
according  to  that  scheme  of  politico-industrial  social- 
ism, that  Mr.  Ghent  approves  of? 

We  mean,  of  course,  is  it  a  worse  place  than  it  would 
be  under  Mr.  Ghent's  kind  of  socialism — always  to  be 
distinguished  from  I.  W.  W.-ism,  or  other  syndicalism — 
the  human  stuff  that  we  have  to  deal  with  being  just 
what  it  is  today,  no  better,  no  worse?  Mankind  is  en- 
gaged in  a  rather  stiff  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  not 
only  an  individual  struggle;  it  is  also  a  collective  and 
organized  struggle.  Collectively  it  is  carried  on  by  in- 
dustrial units,  municipal  units,  national  and  imperial 
units.  The  feudal  plan  of  organization  has  at  one  or 
another  time  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
here  and  there  for  a  very  long  while.  The  presumption 
is  that  it  answered  fairly  well  the  purpose  of  saving 
alive  and  making  reasonably  happy  the  peoples  that 
lived  under  it.  When  it  gave  way  in  Europe,  and  later 
on  in  Japan,  before  other  plans,  and  when  in  Europe 
and  in  America,  experiments  more  or  less  democratic 
were  tried  with  a  degree  of  success  variously  estimated 
by  different  minds,  we  presume  that  the  changes  oc- 
curred because  more  liberal  systems  proved  for  the  time 
being  to  be  more  usable  under  new  conditions  that  the 
collective  struggle  had  assumed. 

So  we  ask  Mr.  Ghent,  and  we  hope  he  will  tell  us, 
whether,  if  the  world  is  not  at  present  moving  toward 
his  socialistic  goal,  the  causes  of  failure  may  not  be 
found  in  the  present  unfitness  of  mankind  for  such 
highly  intelligent  and  disinterested  cooperation  as  his 
plan  seems  to  call  for.  We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
if  mankind  were,  all  in  all,  qualified  for  such  high  em- 
prise it  would  let  the  realization  go  drifting  on  into  a 
vague  and  distant  future  as,  we  gather  from  Mr. 
Ghent's  account  of  things,  it  is  actually  doing.  And  if 
by  chance  our  surmise  is  right,  and  Mr.  Ghent  should 
find  it  necessary  to  admit  that  mankind  is  not  as  yet 
quite  capable  of  so  big  an  undertaking,  will  he  answer 
also  one  question  further,  namely:  Given  the  human 
material  as  we  just  now  find  it,  is  it  quite  certain  that 
any  other  scheme  of  organization  would  get  out  of  it 
a  more  successful  total  cooperation  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  material  goods,  knowledge,  sanita- 
tion, stimulation  of  thought  and  emotion,  friendliness, 
and,  in  some  rough  sense  of  the  word,  happiness,  than 
our  more  or  less  benevolent  feudalism  is  producing? 

We  hold  no  brief  for  capitalism,  feudal  or  other,  or 
for  any  particular  brand  of  democracy,  or,  indeed,  for 
any  specific  .social  form.  We  are  merely  curious.  We 
crave  knowledge. 


proportional  representation  than  by  any  other  electoral 
device  yet  invented. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio,  uses  both  plans.  It  is  the  only  city 
in  the  United  States  of  which  this  is  true.  The  campaign 
for  proportional  representation,  on  which  we  com- 
mented on  July  26,  came  to  a  successful  conclusion  at 
the  referendum  on  August  10.  Ashtabula's  government 
will  be  run  by  a  city  manager  responsible  to  a  commis- 
sion of  seven  members  elected  under  proportional  rep- 
resentation. That  means  that  no  member  of  the  commis- 
sion receives  less  than  one-eighth  of  all  the  ballots  cast 
and  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  voters  throw  away 
their  franchise  on  an  unsuccessful  candidate.  In  other 
words,  seven-eighths  of  the  ballots  produce  results. 

Of  all  the  charter  changes  which  the  better-cities 
propaganda  has  made  familiar,  proportional  representa- 
tion is  the  least  understood,  and  at  first  glance  seems 
the  most  theoretical.  Other  cities  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  the  plan  works,  and  the  demonstration 
ought  to  be  fruitful. 


ASHTABULA-MUNICIPAL  PIONEER 

THKJiE  are  two  ideal.s  in  municipal  governnient : 
complete  expression  of  the  public  will,  and  absolute 
efficiency  in  carrying  out  the  public  will.  The  two  even 
taken  together  do  not  insure  good  government;  that  i.s 
dependent  upon  a  vigorous,  unwavering,  intelligent  pub- 
lic interest.  Mat  any  machinery  which  will  bring  one  or 
th«!  other  ideal  nearer  is  worth  using. 

Ktliciency  in  adininistrutioii  seetns  to  be  more  euMily 
attained  thru  the  city  manager  thati  in  any  other  way. 
Complete  expruMMlon  of  the  public  will,  at  leuwt  in  the 
matter  of  election  to  otflce,  Ih  more  ni'urly  nei-ured  by 


GEORGIA'S  SHAME 

THE  murder  of  Leo  Frank  by  a  mob  disgraces 
Georgia  and  brings  discredit  on  the  whole  country. 
There  is  a  difference  in  murders.  A  secret  murder  is 
bad,  very  bad,  but  not  so  bad  as  a  public  murder,  delib- 
erately planned  and  engaged  in  by  a  multitude  of  shame- 
less participants.  The  secret  murderer  knows  he  is  doing 
wrong,  and  by  concealing  his  crime  pays  hypocritical 
respect  to  the  public  conscience;  but  the  mob-murderer 
has  lost  the  sense  of  right,  rests  in  the  approval  of  his 
accomplices  and  is  proud  of  his  crime.  He  is  lost  to  eon- 
science  as  well  as  law,  and  the  public  he  represents  is 
rotten  with  anarchy. 

Thus  debased  were  the  members  of  the  mob  that 
plotted  the  murder  of  Leo  Frank.  It  was  done  with  de- 
liberation. It  was  the  fruit  of  no  hasty,  sudden  passion; 
but  was  the  cool  plotting  for  weeks  in  many  homes  and 
clubs  and  barrooms  of  hundreds  of  willing  assassins. 
The  victim  was  a  Jew  charged  with  a  girl's  murder,  con- 
victed in  the  heat  of  public  passion  on  the  paltry  testi- 
mony of  a  negro  who  claimed  to  have  been  an  accom- 
plice in  the  crime,  sentenced  to  be  hangeil.  the  sentence 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment  by  the  Governor,  who 
did  not  believe  him  guilty.  Then  his  throat  was  slashed 
by  a  fellow-prisoner  sentenced  for  murder,  but  who 
thought  the  Jew  too  vile  to  live.  He  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  this  attack  on  his  life  when  an  organized 
lynching  party  in  five  automobiles  speetletl  to  the  state's 
prison,  dragged  Frank  out  by  fou'e,  carrieit  him  back 
a  hundred  miles  and  hanged  him  on  a  tre«  near  the 
girl's  home.  The  Governor  who  conmiuted  the  sentence 
and  who  had  Med  the  state  for  fear  of  his  life  says 
that  every  euie  of  the  n\ob  deserves  to  be  hangeii.  and  so 
say  we — if  law  is  not  a  farce. 

This  is  an  unusual  ca.>«e;  it  had  excitetl  the  whole 
country.  It  was  iu>  ordinary  lynching.  It  w»s  dime  in 
the  »ight  and  in  iletiance  of  the  Nvhi«le  cmmtry.  Here 
accrues  the  spwial  shame  i>f  (Jc-  ■■ 

llow  can  (ifor^'ia  wipe  «>ut  the  Onlv  bv  landing 

(»ut,  as  can  ensily  be  done,  whi»  were  the  '  '  >»" 

guilty  of  this  da.stardly  crime,  and  then  «emliim  thvm 
to  pri."*on  fi>r  long  ' 

In  this  awful  att.i..   >.>..>  thing*  nmv  »..-  ..K,..i^.>|  wi||| 
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trroal  I'oiu'oni :  mu',  llic  reversal  of  the  riiorul  himim«',  . 
tlic  ).>,*'>>('i'al  culliiiK  ot   Kootl  I'vil  ami  evil  ko'hI;  niid   IIh' 
oilier    I  lie    h'noriziiiK    of    the    ollicrrs    of    law    and    ol 
privalt'  spt'i'cli.  Tlu'  l.\  lU'litTs  fully  l»cli«'vt'  Uu'y  liavt-  lioiif 
a  sdlciim  duly.   In  t  rjinipliiiK  on  tlu'  law  tht'y  have  ttxc 
ciiU'd   llir  1,1  w.   And   now  Ihoy  ko  TurUuT  and   it-l    il   l,r 
known  lli.il    it    wnnjd   not   he  sat'«'  to  attrMipl,  to  disco, 
or   punish    tlicin,    lor   they    ai'i*   di'tcrniincd    men.   I'olih 
County    and    all    (iooiyia    art'    afraid    of    them — where 
they    are    not   approved.    No   jury    i.s    likely    to   convict 
or  oven  intliet  them.  They  think  the\    are  safe,  and  lh.\ 
are  us  bold,  and  yet  as  cowardly,  as  desperate  and  .c 
lawless  as  were  the  Ku  Klux.  whoso  methods  they  have 
b<'ttored.  The  Ku  Klux  l)ands  frijrhtenod  nejjroes;  these 
best  business  men  of  Cobb  County  safely  terrorize  sher- 
ilVs  and  couils  and  Governors,  tho  the  clues  they  leave 
behind  them  are  as  thick  as  the  pebbles  in  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. They  have  committed  a  monstrous  crime;  the\ 
believe  they   have  executed  a  ^reat  justice,   and   they 
feel  secure.  (Jeorjyia  law  and  Georgia  justice  are  under 
their  feet,  unavenged  and  apparently  powerless. 


THE   EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  THE  CHURCH 

SOwN  after  tho  beginning  of  the  war,  reports  from 
the  belligerent  nations  indicated  a  large  increase  in 
church  attendance  and  a  new  enthusiasm  in  religious 
exercizes  and  functions.  A  superficial  optimism  pointed 
to  these  manifestations  as  a  warrant  for  prophecies  that 
the  war  would  inaugurate  a  great  religious  revival.  The 
more  thoughtful,  however,  questioned  how  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  social  calamity  which  ran  athwart  the 
great  basic  principles  of  Christianity  to  result  in  any 
permanent  gain  for  the  Christian  religion,  either  in  its 
spirit  or  its  organized  efforts.  How  could  brotherly  love, 
piety  and  good-will  be  promoted  by  strife  and  hatred? 
Would  there  be  any  opportunity  for  the  ethical  side  of 
Christianity  to  make  gains  in  the  face  of  the  floods  of 
violence,  deceit,  riot  and  pillage,  released  and  encour- 
aged by  war?  Was  it  not  necessary  that  those  universal 
elements  which  Christianity  was  seeking  to  realize  in 
the  world  should,  for  the  time,  be  overcome  and  sub- 
jected to  the  limitations  of  race,  nationality  and  par- 
tizanship? 

Such  questions  on  the  part  of  many  led  to  the  feeling 
that  Christianity  had  somehow  partially  failed  in  not 
preventing  the  war,  and  that  religion  would  suffer  seri- 
ously in  the  confusion  and  strife  that  were  to  follow. 
These  fears  seem  to  have  been  well  grounded.  Recent 
reports  from  England  and  Germany  show  that  the  ini- 
tial enthusiasm  which  filled  the  churches  in  the  early 
months  of  the  struggle  has  been  slowly  ebbing  away, 
until,  in  many  quarters,  it  has  given  place  to  a  reaction 
which  has  depleted  the  churches.  Special  services  have 
been  discontinued  in  many  of  the  Berlin  and  London 
churches  which  were  daily  crowded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  the  regular  Sunday  gatherings  have  large- 
ly fallen  off.  Many  causes  for  this  change  have  been 
alleged,  such  as  the  inability  of  the  church  to  sound  a 
high  ethical  note,  or  escape  subservience  to  political 
control,  or  the  continued  engrossment  of  church  leaders 
with  petty  ecclesiastical  or  creedal  contentions  in  the 
face  of  urgent  world  problems  and  opportunities.  What- 
ever the  causes  may  be,  the  decline  in  influence  and  ef- 
fectiveness is  unmistakable.  It  is  a  serious  question 
when  and  how  the  tide  can  be  turned.  This  does  not 


mean  the  nun  of  the  ehtirch  any  moro  than  th«  war 
meann  the  annihilation  of  civili/.ation,  hut  it  d'xrH  \Auce 
u  burden  uiH»n  reli^riouM  loaderH  to  examine  cttn-fully 
Ihi'ir  r«'Hources  and  limilatiotiM,  and  in  IhJM  iMiri'xl  of 
eclipM*'  to  reftrganize  their  forct^H  along  Mtill  broader 
llneH  for  th»'  huge  taMkn  that  are  already  aMMumintf  form 
in  the  mind  of  (!hriHtiati  seer  and  prrtiihet. 


MVINC;   ON   Alii 

WHAT  may  be  {|r)ne  in  th<'  way  of  invention  by 
castaways  on  an  uninhabited  island  haw  been  the 
theme  of  many  romances,  such  as  liohinxon  CruHoe,  The 
SioisH  Family  RolnuHon  and  The.  MyHteriouH  Inland.  It 
is  now  being  tried  in  stern  reality  and  on  the  large«t 
scale.  To  be  sur(!,  (Jermany  is  not  an  island,  nor  is  it 
comjiletely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  its 
ring  of  enemies,  but  it  is  sufficiently  isolated  and  hard 
prest  to  afford  full  .scope  to  the  maternal  instincts  of 
Necessity. 

The  food  supply  is  the  mo.st  vital  problem  and  of  thi.s 
the  chief  factor  is  albumen,  the  nitrogenous  part  of 
our  food.  The  carbohydrates,  such  as  sugar  and  starch, 
could  be  obtained  in  abundance  from  beets  and  potatoes, 
which  make  them  directly  thru  the  aid  of  sunshine 
from  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  and  the  water  of 
the  soil.  But  the  nitrogen,  altho  it  forms  four-fifths  of 
the  air,  cannot  be  used  directly  by  animals  and  most 
plants.  Even  a  plant  of  such  a  low  order  as  the  yeast 
requires  its  nitrogen  served  up  to  it  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.  Consequently  the  intensive  farming  of  Europe 
has  long  been  dependent  upon  fertilizers  and  especially 
on  the  nitrate  beds  of  Chile. 

In  1898  Sir  William  Crookes,  a  far-sighted  English 
chemist,  predicted  that  these  nitrate  deposits  would  be 
exhausted  by  1950  and  then  the  human  race  would  suffer 
from  nitrogen  starvation  unless  some  way  of  utilizing 
atmospheric  nitrogen  were  discovered.  Fortunately,  a 
way  was  discovered,  in  fact  several  ways,  in  the  nick 
of  time  to  avert  the  calamity.  The  waterfalls  of  Norway 
and  Switzerland  are  working  night  and  day  hitching 
together  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  atoms  of  the  air  to 
provide  Europe  with  the  means  of  life  and  death,  for, 
sad  to  say,  the  nitrates  so  produced  are  being  used 
just  now  for  filling  explosive  shells  as  well  as  for  fer- 
tilizing the  soil. 

The  German  chemical  firms  which  had  developed  this 
process  sold  out  to  the  French  and  Norwegians  shortly 
before  the  war;  why  they  relinquished  so  profitable  an 
industry  was  not  understood  until  it  was  disclosed  that 
they  had  something  better  up  their  sleeves,  namely,  a 
method  of  combining  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  to  form 
ammonia.  This,  the  Haber  process,  has  now  under  pres- 
sure of  the  war  been  carried  a  step  further,  and  the 
ammonia  converted  into  edible  albumen.  Sugar  is  mixt 
.with  ammonium  sulfate  and  the  necessary  mineral 
salts.  Then  it  is  sown  with  yeast  and  a  strong  current 
of  air  blown  over  the  fermenting  mass.  In  a  short  time 
a  yeast  cake  is  produced  that  makes  a  good  fodder  for 
horses  and  cattle  and  may  even  be  used  in  bread.  A 
somewhat  similar  method  of  growing  yeast  on  am- 
monium salts  has  been  worked  out  by  American  chem- 
ists who  were  interested  in  the  improvement  of  our 
present  wasteful  way  of  making  bread,  but  its  employ- 
ment has  been  interfered  with  by  some  of  our  over- 
zealous  pure  food  people.  Never  mind;  they  will  come 
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around  to  it  in  time  and  then  very  likely  they  will  want 
to  make  it  compulsory.  That  is  usually  the  way. 

How  much  this  discovery  will  contribute  to  the  prac- 
tical solution  of  Germany's  food  problem  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  breweries,  which  supply  yeast  cake  for  all 
purposes  and  are  now  running  at  half  capacity,  have 
taken  it  up  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  find  it  so 
profitable  that  they  may  devote  themselves  to  it  after 
the  war.  It  is  at  any  rate  amazing  to  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  take  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  the  most  re- 
fractory of  the  elements,  hard  to  get  and  hard  to  hold, 
and  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours  convert  it  into  a 
food.  It  marks  an  immense  step  in  the  conquest  of 
nature  by  man. 


ZEPPELIN   RAIDS 

WE  seem  to  have  learned  in  this  war,  so  different 
from  any  previous  wars,  that  anything  is  legiti- 
mate that  will  hurt  the  enemy.  The  decisions  of  the 
Hague  Conferences,  which  tried  to  civilize  war,  are 
mere  scraps  of  paper.  Nothing  that  will  kill  and  conquer 
is  barred,  whether  bombs  from  sky  or  under  sea,  or,  on 
land,  spouting  flames  or  spreading  stench.  All  have  done 
victory  good  service. 

But  what  good  have  the  Zeppelins  done?  Thus  far 
their  only  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  tease  England. 
Now,  teasing  is  not  war;  it  is  preliminary  to  war.  It  is 
provoking;  it  maddens  the  adversary;  it  makes  him 
more  determined,  more  dangerous.  It  is  quite  legitimate 
to  drop  bombs  on  a  warship,  or  a  camp,  or  a  fortress, 
but  this  is  not  what  the  Zeppelins  are  doing.  They  drop 
their  bombs  miscellaneously  on  undefended  cities,  and 
they  maim  or  kill  here  and  there  a  dozen  men  and  women 
and  children.  This  does  not  help  the  war ;  it  is  only  mad- 
dening. It  strengthens  the  enemy.  To  be  sure,  it  shows 
that  England's  ocean  wall  and  England's  supreme  navy 
cannot  screen  England's  coasts  against  an  occasional 
biting  mosquito;  but,  again,  pestering  is  not  war.  Thus 
far  Taubes  and  other  scouting  airships  have  done  legiti- 
mate military  services,  but  Zeppelins  have  seemed  to  be 
only  the  ministers  of  spite  and  hate. 


MINISTER  RUSSELL'S   RETURN 

ONE  result  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bryan  from  the 
Cabinet  has  been  the  restoration  of  William  W. 
Russell  to  the  office  of  Minister  to  Santo  Domingo,  from 
which  Mr.  Bryan  removed  him  two  years  ago,  when  the 
place  was  given  to  James  M.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Russell  was 
a  Democrat,  and  a  man  of  exceptional  experience  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  Originally  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  to  be  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Caracas,  he 
had  been  retained  by  four  Republican  presidents.  He  had 
been  minister  in  Venezuela,  ('olombia  and  I'aMutna,  as 
well  as  in  Santo  Domingo.  Mr.  Bryan's  friend  Sullivan, 
for  whose  benefit  Mr.  Russell  was  excluded  from  the 
•service  in  which  he  had  labored  for  eighteen  years,  was 
forced  to  resign  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  ai'fount  of  the 
report  of  an  investigation  niatle  by  Senator  I'helun  at 
the  President's  request.  Mr.  Russell  was  a  Democrat,  as 
we  have  said,  but  Mr.  Bryan  thought  that  Sullivan  was 
II  more  "deMerving"  one. 

This    investigjitlon    brought   to   light    the   memorable 
letter  in  which  Strrotary  Bryan,  writing  to  the  Ameri 
can  officer  in  charge  of  Hanto  Domlngo'M  cuHtomti  rev- 
enue, Mought  placeH  for  "<leM»«rving   DtMnocratw"  in  the 


service  under  this  officer's  control.  This  was  the  letter 
which  led  Santo  Domingo's  Minister  of  Finance  to  re- 
mark that  when  the  people  of  his  country  rewarded  po- 
litical workers  they  did  it  with  their  own  money. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Russell  should  be  followed 
by  a  restoration  of  the  customs  officers  who  were  dis- 
placed when  Sullivan  came  in.  The  United  States  has 
lost  something  in  the  estimation  of  good  people  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America  by  reason  of  the  deg- 
radation of  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  accompany- 
ing disturbance  of  the  fiscal  protectorate's  customs 
service  in  Santo  Domingo  during  the  last  two  years.  Our 
Government  has  sought  a  similar  protectorate  in  Hayti. 
Those  who  rejected  it  pointed  to  Sullivan,  Mr.  Bryan's 
letter,  and  the  quarrels  in  the  American  customs  service 
of  the  adjoining  country.  There  now  should  be  thoro 
reform  in  all  our  relations  with  Santo  Domingo.  There 
could  not  have  been  a  better  beginning  of  the  work  than 
is  shown  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Russell  to  the  post  from 
which  he  was  so  unjustly  and  unwisely  dismissed. 


A  DEMAND  FOR  RELIGIOUS   PEACE 

ON  the  whole  we  now  have  religious  peace  in  this 
country.  Our  Protestant  denominations  are  not 
fighting  each  other;  indeed,  most  of  our  churches  are 
living  under  the  banner  of  federation.  And  there  is  usu- 
ally truce  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  altho 
within  a  few  years  a  number  of  pestilent  journals  have 
found  it  profitable  to  attack  their  Catholic  fellow  Chris- 
tians. There  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  honest  and 
friendly  discussion,  but  on  both  sides  there  has  been 
dishonest  and  malicious  abuse. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  has  suffered  from  such  discredit- 
able speech,  and  the  peaceable  men  in  both  ranks  are 
disgusted  and  have  resolved  to  try  in  a  new  way  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  Over  125  of  the  leading  citizens,  among 
whom  we  note  the  names  of  twenty-six  Catholic  and 
Protestant  clergymen,  have  signed  a  remonstrance 
against  such  religious  intolerance.  They  applied  to  citi- 
zens of  every  creed  to  discourage  the  reading  of  pub- 
lications which  contain  misrepresentations  or  vilifica- 
tions of  another's  religion,  and  attendance  at  any  secret 
or  public  meetings  whose  object  is  to  foment  religious 
antagonism.  They  also  condemn  the  making  of  religion 
a  test  applied  to  a  candidate  for  public  office.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  public  appeal  appears  in  the  following  para- 
graph : 

We,  the  Roman  Catholic  signers  of  this  appeal,  aArai 
that  there  is  no  organization  within  the  Catholic  churvh 
engaged  in  promoting  the  political  interest  of  the  church 
or  of  any  of  its  members,  and  that  the  authorities  of  the 
church   do   not   attempt   to   infl  ^  •  'i^.^l 

action  of  its  adherents,  stiul  we  leat 

and  the  freest  inve  i  of  the  truth  o{  thia  ^tatenient 

by  any  person  or  oi^  .ion. 

In  a  corresponding  paragraph  the  ProtiMtant  signers 
of  the  appeal  ask  that  any  organization  that  requires  a 
religious  test  for  public  otTWe  or  for  any  Mf^pkoraMBl  b# 
dissolved  at  once. 

We  like  this  appeal.  It  carries  the  weight  '«^  >«onor»d 
names.  It  puts  the  ban  of  disapproval  on  .  -sf  *nJ 
conduct  which  have  misled  not  a  few  hon«Mt  but  not  In- 
telligent citizens,  and  it  n\ay  sileiH'e  the  inisi*hu-  ^^'lu 
The  utfirnuition  of  the  Catholic  .hi.  vleitj^  ui^  tlvat 
the  Church  i^  in  politics,  is  one  tha'  ^  r«i)uii>M  Xh* 
mischief  makers  to  prove  their  i'  .i:s  <  ot  ke«p  sileiw^ 
Let  us  have  peace. 
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falliMi  a  victim  (o  tlio  (Jt'iinnii  siih 
mariiioH  is  tho  White  Star  lini-r  "Ara- 
bic," \v]»i«'h  was  torpcilocd  at  1)  :M()  on 
tho  nioniiii^r  of  the  IDth.  She  was 
hound  for  New  York  and  when  at- 
tacked was  passing;  south  of  Irehmd, 
olT  Kastnet,  that  is,  not  far  from 
the  phice  where  tlie  "Lusitania" 
went  (h)wn.  The  news  was  hehl  up  for 
thirteen  liours  by  the  censor  and  even 
yet  is  obscure  in  details,  l)ut  it  appears 
that  the  Hritish  steamship  "Dunsley" 
l\ad  been  shelled  by  a  submarine  and 
her  crew  was  leaving:  the  sinking;  ship 
as  the  "Arabic"  passed  by,  and  was 
struck  by  a  torpedo  from  an  unseen 
submarine.  The  vessel  was  hit  on  the 
starboard  side  near  the  stern.  There 
was  a  terrific  explosion  which  killed 
two  women  on  deck.  A  column  of  water 
was  thrown  high  into  the  air  and  the 
ship  sank  in  eleven  minutes.  Captain 
F'inch  dived  from  the  bridge  as  she  sank 
and  was  saved. 

The  boats  had  been  swung  out  and 
life  belts  distributed  in  advance.  Four- 
teen boats  were  promptly  lowered  and 
the  passengers  put  into  them  without 
panic  or  disorder,  altho  some  had  been 
in  bed  and  were  still  in  their  night 
clothes  when  rescued.  Several  of  the 
boats  were  smashed  or  sucked  under  as 
the  ship  went.  The  other  boats  were 
picked  up  two  to  four  hours  later  and 
taken  to  Queenstown.  There  were  187 
passengers  on  the  "Arabic"  and  242  in 
the  crew.  Of  the  passengers  18  were 
lost  and  of  the  crew  43.  Among  the 
passengers  were  twenty-five  Americans 
of  whom  two  were  lost:  Dr.  Edmund 
F.  Woods,  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Brugiere,  of  New 
York. 

The  excuse  given  by  the  German 
Government  for  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania,"  that  she  was  carrying 
munitions  for  the  Allies,  does  not  apply 
to  the  "Arabic,"  since  she  was  outward- 
bound  from  Liverpool.  The  "Arabic" 
had,  however,  been  carrying  heavy 
loads  of  war  munitions  for  the  last  few- 
months,  a  million  dollars  worth  at  a 
trip.  When  she  left  New  Y^ork  on  her 
last  voyage,  July  28,  she  had  the  big- 
gest cargo  of  any  supplies  that  has  ever 
left  the  port,  including  4000  cases  of 
cartridges,  2173  cases  of  empty  pro- 
jectiles, 503  cases  of  ammunition  and 
many  automobiles  and  aeroplanes.  The 
White  Star  liner  "Cymric,"  which  pre- 
ceded the  "Arabic,"  was  convoyed  thru 
the  war  zone  by  relays  of  British  war- 
ships, but  the  Admiralty  states  that 
she  was  not  protected  in  this  way. 
A  passenger  vessel  under  convoy  has 
the  status  of  a  transport,  and,  accord- 
ing to  international  law,  is  liable  to 
attack.  President  Wilson  deferred  ac- 
tion until  complete  official  reports  could 
be  received. 


THE    GiUCAT    WAR 
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The  increased  activity 
Naval  Warfare  of  the  German  sub- 
marines is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  day  followdng 
the  sinking  of  the  "Arabic,"  London 
reported  the  loss  of  ten  vessels  in  this 
way,  seven  British,  two  Norwegian  and 
one  Spanish.  During  the  week  preced- 
ing the  loss  to  British  shipping  was 
thirteen. 

Hitherto  no  British  transport  has 
been  lost,  altho  during  the  year  of  war 
2,000,000  soldiers  have  been  conveyed 
by  the  fleet  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
But  on  August  14  the  "Royal  Edward" 
was  struck  by  a  submarine  in  the 
Aegean  and  a  thousand  men  were  lost. 
The  troops  were  mainly  reinforcements 
of  the  Twenty-ninth  Division  which  is 
at  Gallipoli,  with  details  of  the  medical 
corps,  altogether  1382  officers  and  men 
besides  the  crew  of  220.  Where  the  sub- 
marine came  from  is  not  known  or  not 
disclosed.  But  since  one  Unterseeboot 
has  successfully  made  its  way  thru  the 
English  Channel,  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar and  the  Dardanelles,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Mediterranean  route  can  no 
longer  be  considered  safe. 

An  amazing  instance  of  the  power 
and  daring  of  the  new  German  sub- 
marine is  the  bombardment  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast  by  one  of  them  on  August  15. 
The  towns  shelled  were  Whitehaven, 
Harrington  and  Parton,  on  the  Irish 
Sea  near  Solway  Firth. 

The  destruction  of  a  British  submar- 
ine under  Danish  protection  has  caused 
great  indignation  in  both  countries. 
The  British  submarine  "E-13"  ran 
aground  on  the  Danish  island  of  Salt- 
holm  and  was  approached  by  three 
Danish  torpedo  boats  which  were  ready 
to  intern  her  at  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-four  hour  limit  if  she  did  not 
get  off  before.  But  a  German  destroyer 
came  up  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  stranded  vessel,  discharged  a  tor- 
pedo and  shelled  her.  The  crew  tried  to 
escape  but  while  they  were  in  the  water 


were  (Irud  upon  with  machine  ifunit  and 
hhnipnel  and  Home  of  them  were  killed. 
Then  the  Danish  bout«  int«rpoMed  and 
the  (icrrnitn  rieHtroyer  withdrew. 

Acconlinjf  U>  I'etrojfrad  the  German 
llei't  wuH  (lefettted  in  an  attempt  l« 
enter  the  Gulf  of  lii^n  and  l<;Mt  the 
i)attle  crui.ser  "Moltke,"  three  cruiMcrH 
and  .seven  torpedo  iKials.  I''our  "enor- 
niouH  transportH  crammed  with  koI- 
diers"  altenipting  to  land  were  re- 
pulsed and  the  troops  are  Haid  to  have 
iieen  "exterminated."  This  in  a  heavy 
blr)w  to  the  German  navy,  since  the 
"Moltke"  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
ships.  She  was  built  in  19 10  at  a  coHt 
of  $10,191,000  and  carried  ten  11-inch 
guns.  Her  speed  Wis  over  twenty-nine 
knots.  The  "Moltke"  was  seen  in  the 
Hudson  in  1912,  representing  Germany 
at  the  Fulton  centenary. 

The  Zeppelin  raids  on 
Aerial  Warfare  England  are  l>ecoming 
increasingly  frequent, 
but  how  much  damage  they  do  cannot 
be  told  for  the  British  censor  refuses  to 
allow  the  disclosure  of  the  localities 
visited  and  the  German  airmen  can 
only  surmise  what  effect  their  bombs 
have  had.  At  any  rate  Zeppelins  are 
known  to  have  reached  England  on  the 
night  of  the  9th,  13th  and  17th.  Ac- 
cording to  the  British  reports  forty 
persons  were  killed  and  more  wounded, 
all  civilians,  and  many  of  them  women 
and  children.  A  church  and  many 
dwelling  houses  are  reported  damaged, 
but  no  military  or  naval  buildings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  German  account  the 
Zeppelins  reached  Harwich  and  Lon- 
don, and  did  serious  damage  to  docks, 
shipping  and  communications  at  vari- 
ous places. 

The  French  airmen  have  been  very 
successful  of  late  in  raiding  German 
towns  beyond  the  frontier.  A  squadron 
of  thirty-two  aeroplanes  raided  Saar- 
bruek,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  dropt  160 
bombs  of  large  size  filled  with  high  ex- 
plosives. In  Bavaria,  Zweibruecken  and 
Sankt  Ingbert  were  visited  by  half  a 
dozen  aeroplanes  and  eight  persons 
were  killed  by  their  bombs. 

In  an  aerial  combat  between  an  Aus- 
trian and  an  Italian  squadron  over  the 
Adriatic,  three  of  the  Austrian  ma- 
chines were  brought  down  and  their 
crews  killed  or  captured.  An  Austrian 
seaplane  dropt  bombs  in  four  of  the 
coast  forts  of  Venice.  It  was  attacked 
by  five  Italian  aeroplanes,  but  two  were 
forced  to  land  by  machine  gun  fire  and 
the  others  abandoned  the  pursuit. 

,       ,  The  central  fortress 

The  1.  all  of  j^  ^j^g  g^g^  Russian 

Novo  Georgievsk     j.^^    ^^    ^^^^^^^    -^ 

Novo  Georgievsk,  situated  at  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  of  fortifications  which 
juts  out  toward  Germany.  The  taking 
of  Warsaw  allowed  the  Germans  to 
pass  to  the  south  of  it  and  at  the  same 
time  they  broke  thru  the  fortified  line 
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of  the  Narew  River  to  the  north  of  it. 
The  two  forces  joined  east  of  the  for- 
tress and  so  cut  olf  its  garrison  from 
the  Russian  army  which  was  retreating 
eastward  to  the  Bug. 

The  Russians  had  anticipated  that 
Novo  Georgievsk  would  be  isolated  and 
had  prepared  it  to  stand  a  siege  of 
many  months.  The  civilians  of  the  town 


had  been  expelled  so  there  were  no  un- 
necessary mouths  to  feed  as  at 
Przemysl,  which  held  out  nine  months 
against  the  Russians  in  spite  of  a  large 
city  population.  Petrograd  assured  the 
world  on  August  17  that  the  fortress 
was  "abundantly  supplied  with  victuals 
and  munitions  sufficient  to  last  a  year." 
Three  days  later  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
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the    Germans,   altho   the   garrison   out- 
numbtred  the  besiegers. 

Novo  Georgievsk  was  taken  by  the 
same  tactics  which  the  Germans  em- 
ployed so  successfully  a  year  ago 
against  the  fortresses  of  Belgium  and 
France,  that  is  by  concentrating  the 
fire  of  heavy  guns  upon  three  of  the 
ring  of  forts,  and  when  these  were 
broken  up  charging  thru  the  gap  in 
solid  formation.  Novo  Georgievsk  oc- 
cupies a  strong  natural  position  at 
the  intersection  of  three  rivers,  the 
Vistula,  the  Narew  and  the  Wkra.  As 
the  Germans  captured  the  outlying 
forts  they  mounted  their  guns  upon  the 
ruins  and  directed  their  fire  upon  the 
central  defenses.  The  Russians  with- 
drew from  the  forts  across  the  rivers 
and  then  blew  up  the  bridges.  The  main 
attack  was  made  on  Forts  No.  1,  2  and 
3,  in  the  northern  sector.  After  a  final 
bombardment  on  August  20  all  three 
were  stormed  and  carried  by  the  Saxon 
reserves  late  in  the  afternoon.  Some  of 
the  store  houses  were  burned  and 
magazines  blown  up,  but  the  advance 
of  the  Germans  was  so  rapid  that  a 
large  part  of  the  supplies  which  had 
been  laid  in  for  the  siege  fell  into  their 
hands.  They  report  the  capture  of 
20,000  prisoners  and  700  guns. 


Second  Russian 
Line  Broken 


Last  week  we  told 
how  the  first  Rus- 
sian line  of  defense 
had  given  way.  This  week  we  have  to 
report  that  the  second  line,  a  hundred 
miles  behind,  is  shattered.  The  Russian 
system  of  defense  has  long  been  based 
upon  the  four  strong  fortresses  of  Novo 
Georgievsk  and  Ivangorod  on  the  Vis- 
tula, Kovno  on  the  Niemen  and  Brest 
Litovsk  on  the  Bug.  These  constitute 
the  corners  of  the  famous  "Polish  Quad- 
rilateral." Three  of  them  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans  and  the 
fourth,  Brest  Litovsk,  is  already  under 
tire  of  their  guns. 

Of  all  the  forts  in  the  first  line  the 
Mtily  one  still  holding  out  is  Osowiec 
tOssowetz),  which  curiously  enough, 
was  considered  at  the  start  of  so  little 
iinportance  that  it  does  not  app«ar 
upon  many  of  the  early  war-maps.  But 
being  situated  in  a  swamp  where  th« 
big  guns  cannot  easily  get  at  it,  it  has 
withstood  the  German  attacks  for  many 
months,  while  the  historic  fortress  of 
Kovno  has  quickly  succumbetl.  The 
same    surprizes    have     .  A    in    th« 

we.stern   theater.    Nam..      .\ntwerp 

ffll   long  ago,   but    Vprtrs   and   Souchea 
are  yet   untaken. 

The  siegv  of  Kovno  vums  conduct«»d 
tiv    Generals    vun    Kichhurn    and    Lit*- 
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THE   GOOSE-STEP 

Tho   Gcrmun   commissariat   has   mobilized   a   larjte  (lock   of   fowl   which   hiui   been   abandoned   by   Iho 
Russian   and   Polish   peasants   in   their  flisrht   before   the   invaders 


the  second  Russian  line  of  defense  and 
its  fall  bring-s  the  Germans  behind  the 
Niemen  River.  Vilna,  the  most  impor- 
tant railroad  center  of  this  section,  lies 
undefended  before  them.  On  the  south 
the  armies  advancing-  from  Warsaw 
have  cut  the  railroad  at  Bielsk  and  the 
armies  which  came  up  from  Galicia 
have  crost  the  Bug:  River  above  and 
below  the  fortress  of  Brest  Litovsk. 
The  collapse  of  the  Russian  defense  is 
so  complete  that  there  is  serious  talk  of 
the  Government  abandoning  Petrograd 
for  the  old  capital  of  Moscow,  which  is 
not  so  accessible. 


Italy  at  War 
with  Turkey 


The  long-expected  coop- 
eration of  Italy  in  the 
campaign  against  the 
Dardanelles  is  now  about  to  begin.  The 
reasons  alleged  for  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Turkey  are  that  the  Turks 
have  been  inciting  the  natives  to  rebel- 
lion   in    Libya    (Tripoli),    which    Italy 


took  from  Turkey  in  1911,  and  that  the 
Italian  residents  have  not  been  allowed 
to  leave  Turki.sh  territory.  There  are 
some  seven  hundred  Italian  reservists 
in  Syria  whom  Mr.  Morgenthau,  the 
American  Ambassador,  offered  to  send 
home  on  American  ships,  but  the  Tui-k- 
ish  Government  suspecting,  doubtless 
with  justice,  that  they  would  soon  be 
employed  against  Constantinople,  re- 
fused to  let  them  return. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Italian  con- 
tingent will  be  landed  somewhere  on 
the  Gulf  of  Saros  so  as  to  advance  upon 
Constantinople  from  the  southwest 
while  the  French  and  English  force 
their  way  up  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  on 
the  south.  If  the  report  is  true  that 
Bulgaria  has  been  induced  to  join  the 
Allies  and  has  massed  150,000  men  on 
the  Turkish  frontier  ready  for  another 
march  thru  Thrace,  Constantinople 
would  be  encompassed  on  every  side 
except  the  Asiatic  and  subjected  to  the 


KimultaneouN    attack    of    Ave    enemie*, 
not  countinK  Grvece,  which  in  exp«ct«<i 

Moon  to  (•tit«T  thi-  wur. 

On  Ihi-  Crfi-k  JKland  of  lAsmnon  there 
11  ri;  Huid  to  be  u  hu  rid  red  thoUMand 
inorw  Fronrh  and  HritiMh  tro«)pH  wait- 
inif  to  \n>  land*;*]  on  the  Gallipoli  penin- 
sula. A  laiidintf  of  Home  fifty  thounarid 
KritiHh  wuh  Hecretly  effected  on  Au- 
gUHt  l'{  There  wan  no  preliminary  \xur\- 
Itanlment  aH  on  former  orcaHJotiM,  but 
the  tran.sportH  were  ruHhed  Vt  the  Be- 
lected  Hpot,  Suvia  Hay,  durinff  the  nifcht 
and  the  men  were  ferried  to  the  .shore 
by  live  hundred  small  boatH,  making;  re- 
peated trips.  They  encountered  no  en- 
emy and  had  all  day  to  eKtablinh  them- 
selves. This  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  penetrating  four  mileH  inland  and 
also  making  connections  with  the  Aus- 
tralasian troops  who  had  di.sembarked 
at  Sari  Bahr  and  Ciaba  Tepe  to  the 
south.  The  Allied  forces  now  hold  a 
continuous  line  of  about  twelve  miles 
along  the  western  coa.st  of  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula. 


The  German 
Policy 


The  German  Reichstag, 
which  opened  on  August 
19,  voted  a  war  credit 
of  $2,500,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  stated  that  the  five  billion 
dollars  which  had  previously  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  was  insuf- 
ficient, for  the  expenditure  every  month 
was  one-third  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  the  war  of   1870. 

The  opening  speech  of  the  Im.perial 
Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
was  devoted  in  part  to  congratulations 
on  the  progress  of  the  war  and  in  part 
to  an  arraignment  of  British  diplo- 
macy. He  said: 

I  never  have  concealed  anything  from 
the  representatives  of  the  German  nation. 
I   have  never  had  anything  to  conr-eal. 

Since  you  assembled  at  the  last  session 
great  things  have  happened.  Again  all 
French  attempts  to  shatter  our  western 
front  have  failed,  in  spite  of  the  contempt 
for  death  and  the  reckless  waste  of  human 
lives  of  the   French. 


Bam 


Underwood   &    Underwood  Underwood   S:    Underwood 

NIKOL.\US    P.    PASITCH  FERDINAND,    KING    OF    BULGARIA  ELEUTHERIOS   VENIZELOS 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs      Pro-German  in  sympathy,  he  may  join  the  Allies      Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  just   returned  to  office 


of   Serbia,   already    fiKhling  and  threatened  by   a 
Teutonic  drive 


if   Serbia   and   Greece   cede   Macedonian   territory      by   a   large  majority.   He   favors   intervention    on 
to  Bulgaria  behalf  of  the  Allies 
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Italy,  oar  now  eueniy,  who  thouRht  that 
she  could  easily  take  her  neighbor's  cxivet- 
ed  goods,  has  been  splendidly  repulsed  in 
spite  of  a  numerical  superiority,  and  has 
made  an  immense  sacMifiee  in  human  lives. 

Unshaken  and  unshakable  stands  the 
Dardanelles  front.  We  greet  our  faithful 
allies  and  extend  special  greetings  to  the 
exalted  ruler  of  the  Danube,  the  monarch 
who  yesterday  entered  upon  his  eighty- 
sixth  year.  We  ourselves  have  talken  al- 
most all  Galioia  and  a  large  part  of  Po- 
land, Lithuania  and  Courland,  and  our 
Hues  everywhere,  far  advanced  into  the  en- 
emy's countries,  stand  like  walls.  We  our- 
selves have  strong  armies  free  at  our  dis- 
posal for  new  enterprises.  Proudly  and 
without   fear  we  look  into  the  future! 

He  reviewed  his  efforts  to  moderate 
the  demands  of  Austria  and  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  England  before 
the  war  and  denounced  England's  com- 
mercial policy  during  the  war: 

The  legitimate  commerce  of  neutral 
countries  has  been  strangled  by  England, 
who  forbids  neutrals  to  transport  merchan- 
dise coming  from  or  going  to  Germany, 
even  if  the  merchandise  is  not  contraband. 
Neutral  ships  are  forced  to  take  English 
crews  on  board  on  the  high  seas  and  do  as 
they  command.  England  occupies  Greek 
islands  without  explanation,  because  tbis 
is  convenient  for  the  liberty  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  herself  and  her  allies. 
She  tried,  together  with  her  allies,  to  force 
neutral  Greece  to  concede  territory  to  Bul- 
garia because  thus  she  desires  to  engage 
the  latter  nation  on  her  side. 

What  he  had  to  say  about  Poland  is 
the  topic  of  much  comment  as  fore- 
shadowing the  German  policy: 

Geographical  and  political  fate  has 
forced  Germans  and  Poles  to  fight  against 
each  other  for  centuries.  Remembrance  of 
this  old  antagonism  has  now  diminished. 
I  do  not  imitate  the  glittering  promises  of 
our  enemies,  but  I  hope  that  the  present 
occupation    of    the    eastern    Polish    frontier 


uu-ans  the  beginning  of  a  new  evolution 
which  will  abolish  the  old-time  antagonism 
between  Germans  and  Poles  and  lead  Po- 
land, freed  from  the  Russian  yoke,  toward 
a  brighter  future  in  which  she  will  be  able 
to  develop  and  cultivate  her  individual  na- 
tional character. 

In  the  Reichstag  debates  the  Social- 
ists urged  the  Government  to  declare 
its  intention  not  to  annex  any  of  the 
conquered  territory  and  its  readiness 
to  enter  into  pourparlers  for  peace  with 
any  of  the  belligerent  nations.  The 
Liberal  party,  on  the  contrary,  demands 
territorial  expansion. 

There  has  come  into  the 
interestmg  possession  of  the  New 
Disclosures       ^r     i        tt'     i  ?  i 

York      Morld      a      large 

mass  of  correspondence — letters  which 
passed  between  various  persons  and 
Germany's  chief  financial  agent  here, 
Dr.  Albert,  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff, 
Military'  Attache  von  Papen,  and  oth- 
ers in  authority — relating  to  many 
projects  for  influencing  public  opinion 
in  this  country,  controlling  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  war  supplies  and  doing 
many  other  things  secretly  in  the  in- 
terest of  Germany.  Facsimiles  of  the 
letters,  checks  and  other  papers  are 
published.  It  is  plain  that  large  sums 
have  been  expended.  The  payment  to 
one  pro-German  weekly  was  $1750  a 
month.  To  a  pro-German  monthly  the 
Ambassador  sent  a  check  for  $5000. 
Control  of  a  press  association,  to  cost 
$900,000,  was  considered.  There  were 
negotiations  for  control  of  a  New  York 
afternoon  daily.  Control  of  a  muni- 
tions factory  was  obtained.  New  build- 
ings were  erected  and  production  will 


begin  in  September.  Contracts  for  pow- 
der were  made,  and  large  quantities  of 
carbolic  acid  purchased.  There  were  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
liquid  chlorine  and  to  obtain  possession 
of  an  airship  factory.  The  purpose  in 
some  cases  appears  to  have  been  to  im- 
pede the  shipment  of  supplies  to  the 
Allies.  There  were  discussions  about 
fomenting  strikes  in  great  munition 
plants,  and  the  cost  of  making  a  strike 
at  one  of  them  was  estimated  to  be 
$50,000. 

The  correspondence,  quite  volumi- 
nous, is  appearing  in  instalments.  Only 
part  of  it  has  been  printed.  It  is  re- 
ceiving the  consideration  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington. 


Storm  on  the 
Texas  Coast 


A      tropical     hurricane 
swept    over    the    Texas 


coast  on  the  16th  and 
17th,  causing  much  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  Galveston  and  other  neigh- 
boring ports.  There  were  losses  in  the 
adjacent  inland  districts.  The  cotton  in 
central  Texas  suffered  a  loss  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is 
asserted  that  12,000  cattle  were  killed 
on  one  ranch  in  Chambers  County.  The 
United  States  military  camp  at  Texas 
City  was  destroyed,  and  fourteen  sol- 
diers lost  their  lives  there.  The  entire 
number  of  the  dead  at  Texas  City  is 
fifty-two.  At  Galveston  300  feet  of  the 
causeway  connecting  the  city  with  the 
mainland  was  demolished.  Early  re- 
ports said  that  1000  feet  of  the  great 
sea  wall  were  washed  away  and  that 
the  water  entering  at  the  breach  was 
ten  feet  deep  in  the  streets.  Afterward 
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Osborn   in   A'l'r/imond   Timcx-Dinpatch 

THEY    SEEM    A    LOT   BIGGER   LATELY 


Carter  in  New   York  Evening  Post 

WILL    THE    MOUNTAINS    COME    TO     MAHOMET' 

ENLISTING   THE   BALKAN   HOSTS 


it  was  asserted  that  the  sea  wall  with- 
stood the  strain.  The  number  of  the 
dead  in  Galveston  is  188,  but  about  100 
more  are  missing.  Lives  were  lost  in 
Beaumont,  Virginia  Point,  Morgan 
Point,  Laporte,  Seabrook,  Hitchcock, 
Sabine  and  Port  Arthur.  In  a  barge 
forty-three  were  drowned.  The  Gov- 
ernor says  the  total  number  of  the  dead 
does  not  exceed  300,  but  there  are  indi- 
cations that  this  is  an  underestimate. 
The  property  loss  may  exceed  $10,- 
000,000.  Three  or  four  days  later  a  vdnd- 
storm  with  great  quantities  of  rain 
caused  much  loss  in  St.  Louis  and 
neighboring  towns.  In  twenty-four 
hours  seven  inches  of  rain  fell.  Ten 
persons  were  drowned  in  St.  Louis. 
Several  small  towns  on  the  river  were 
submerged,  but  the  inhabitants  had 
been  warned  in  time  to  escape. 

Tv,»  -KK^  ■  Several  answers  to  the 

The  Mexican  ,      ,,       ,   ,     ,, 

Preble  appeal  addrest  to  Mexi- 

can leaders  by  the 
United  States  and  six  Latin-American 
countries  had  been  received  at  the  end 
of  last  week.  Villa  accepted  the  propo- 
sition that  a  conference  should  be  held. 
He  could  keep  up  the  fight,  he  said,  but 
on  account  of  the  friendly  attitude  of 
the  seven  countries  he  was  willing  to 
take  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
visional Government.  He  added  that  his 
military  chiefs  were  in  agreement  vdth 
him.  It  was  not  known  that  the  appeal 
had  reached  Zapata,  altho  Carranza 
generals  had  promised  to  forward  it. 
There  was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
attitude  of  Carranza  and  his  men.  From 
Carranza  himself  no  reply  was  re- 
ceived, but  answers  from  several  of  his 
generals  arrived  in  Washington.  All  of 


them  insisted  upon  recognition  of  Car- 
ranza's  Government  as  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Obregon  asserted 
that  the  seven  powers  were  ignorant  of 
the  Carranza  movement  and  the  good 
work  he  was  doing.  Gonzales,  com- 
manding at  the  capital,  said  that  recog- 
nition would  bring  peace  in  two 
months.  In  a  public  address  a  few  days 
ago  he  asserted  that  intervention  would 
at  once  cause  war.  Mexican  affairs,  he 
added,  should  be  settled  exclusively  by 
Mexicans.  Carranza's  general  at  Mata- 
moros  remarked  that  failure  to  recog- 
nize Carranza  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  It  was  clearly  to  be 
seen  that  Carranza  and  all  of  his  men 
would  reject  or  oppose  the  proposition 
made  in  the  appeal.  They  are  the 
strongest  force  in  Mexico  today,  for 
Villa  continues  to  fail. 

He  was  attacked  last  week  at  Tor- 
rean.  Fierro,  whose  flying  column  In 
the  south  had  accomplished  nothing, 
returned,  and  was  100  miles  south  of 
that  city.  Desertions  in  Eastern  Chi- 
hauhau  left  Villa  with  little  strength 
there.  Skirmishes  were  reported  near 
Nogales.  Maytorena,  Villa's  command- 
er there,  narrowly  escaped  assassina- 
tion by  a  bomb  placed  in  his  room.  He 
put  to  death  Colonel  Rojas,  of  his  per- 
sonal guard,  and  several  soldiers.  The 
Yaqui  Indians,  raiding  and  looting,  en- 
tered Nogales,  took  from  tha  jail  Colo- 
nel Murillo  and  hanged  him.  At  Pro- 
greso,  on  the  Texas  border,  Mexican 
bandits  killed  Corporal  Williams  of  the 
Twelfth  American  Cavalry.  From  a 
jail  in  a  neighboring  town  Texans  took 
six  Mexicans  and  lynched  them.  The 
Mexicans  had  been  concerned  in  a  re- 
cent   raid    and    had    killed    two    Texas 


ranchmen.  Two  of  our  battleships  ar- 
rived at  Vera  Cruz,  where  in  the 
streets  were  many  placards  denouncing 
Americans.  It  was  reported  that  Villa 
had  put  to  death  in  Chihuahua  City 
twenty-two  prominent  men,  including 
two  former  governors  of  the  state,  his 
purchasing  agent  and  two  generals,  be- 
cause they  were  preparing  to  desert 
him.  This  was  denied,  but  there  were 
several   executions. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Hayti 
Hayti    the    people    have    accepted    the 

plans  and  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  but  there  is  much  disturb- 
ance in  the  north,  where  the  rebels  re- 
fuse to  lay  down  their  arms.  Therefore 
more  marines  will  be  sent  to  the  ports, 
and  some  of  them  are  to  be  used  at 
interior  points.  There  are  now  1800 
ashore,  and  350  more  will  soon  be  on 
their  way  to  Cape  Haytien,  with  a 
dozen  field  guns.  A  force  of  marines 
took  possession  of  St.  Marc  last  week, 
after  some  futile  resistance. 

Dr.  Rosalvo  Bobo,  leader  of  the  re- 
bellion against  the  late  President  Sam, 
was  in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  last  week, 
on  his  way  to  Santo  Domingo.  Without 
the  help  of  American  guns,  he  said, 
General  Dartiguenave.  the  new  Presi- 
dent, could  not  have  been  elected,  and 
could  not  retain  his  office.  "The  United 
States,"  he  added,  "has  long  coveted 
Mole  St.  Nicholas  [a  deep  bay  and 
cargo  port  at  the  northwestern  extrem- 
ity of  Hayti]  and  the  war  in  Europe 
gave  an  opportunity  to  get  a  foothold. 
Haytians  vvnll  never  submit  to  the  de- 
gradation of  outside  interference."  He 
organized  his  rebellion  in  Santo 
Domingo. 


TMIM     riNk    until  I'     !>«     UANtkl.    i'tUM'ltilt    IHt-MIt     aVAMlM     IN 
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FEUDAIJSM   AND   DEMOCRACY 


BY  w.  1.  r^,ni:Nr 


IT  is  luiw  (liii-liTii  ycur.H  siiuf  lliri'i' 
uppriirt'tl  111  llu'Hi'  piiK*'^  a  I'it  ol" 
social  spcculat  inn  t'iilill«'(l  "The 
Next  Step:  a  Kciicvolt'iit  l<\'ii(lalisni." 
It  was  an  arliclt'  wiiicli  soiikIiI  to 
dt'scriho  cH'rtnin  UMidoucies  assortod 
to  be  tluMi  at  work  :  Uw  steady  K»'<>wtli 
ol'  a  state  within  a  state  the  colUr- 
tivo  power  of  the  magnates  of  indus- 
try; the  increasinjif  dopoiidence  and 
subordination  of  tlie  oilier  classes, 
and  the  failure  of  democracy,  even 
tho  it  maintained  and  even  extended 
its  forms,  to  establish  any  efTectivo 
control  over  the  power  of  the  com- 
binations. Passing  from  proj?nosis  to 
prediction,  the  suggestion  was  put 
forth  of  the  development  of  a  social 
system  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  that  of  overlord  and  underling  in 
the  England  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Yet,  tho  the  essay  is  well-nigh  for- 
gotten, in  many  minds  the  moi*e  or 
less  vague  sense  of  a  coming  feudal- 
ism persists.  The  general  reaction 
which  now  shows  itself  in  the  expres- 
sions of  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  the 
forum,  and  which  registered  itself  in 
unmistakable  terms  at  the  polls  last 
November;  the  recent  investigation 
of  the  great  Foundations  and  the 
revelation  of  the  potency,  both  for 
evil  and  good,  that  lies  behind  them ; 
the  merciless  suppression  of  labor 
troubles  in  West  Virginia,  Michigan, 
Colorado  and  New  Jersey ;  the  grant 
of  increased  freight  rates  to  the  rail- 
roads; certain  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  certain  recent  pro- 
nouncements of  the  President — all 
these  have  contributed  to  bringing 
again  into  the  common  thought  the 
idea  of  a  feudal  regime. 

It  may,  therefore,  at  this  time,  be 
interesting,  and  perhaps  profitable, 
to  look  over  the  field  and  to  note  what 
tendencies  described  a  dozen  years 
ago  have  continued  and  what  results 
have  followed.  The  intervening  pe- 
riod has  been  big  with  events. 

THE     CONCENTRATION      OF     INDUSTRY 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  in- 
creasing concentration.  Occasionally, 
it  is  true,  some  eager  person  inspired 
with  the  holy  mission  of  destroying 
the  heresies  of  the  Socialists,  appears 
with  a  set  of  more  or  less  ingenious 
figures  intended  to  show  the  break- 
up of  the  combinations  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  ownership.  This  labor  is  not, 
however,  seriously  regarded  by  even 
the  least  informed.  The  increasing 
concentration  of  industry  is  sensed 
by  every  one.  It  is,  moreover,  demon- 
strated by  data  that  cannot  be  disre- 
garded. In  1904  Mr.  John  Moody  was 
able  to  find  only  about  $20,000,000,- 


Fvw  iirlirliH  pubUlfhfd  in  'I'hf  hi- 
ilvinndeut  hdrti  aroiiHcil  inaif  iIih- 
ruHHioii  tlidii  that  which  Mr.  (Ihint 
ronliilmlcd  lu  our  colunniH  nud 
tiftcrwitnl  ci/Kindfd  into  the  Ixmk, 
"Our  Itcuvi'idrnt  Feudalinm."  Our 
rcadevH  did  not  know  %vh<it  to  make 
of  it.  Soiiif  took  it  an  a  joke,  nonir 
an  a  Hit  tire.  Home  oh  a  ■projdiery, 
Home  a-H  a  ii'tiniing.  Now,  thirteen 
i/cdrH  Inlir,  it  itppnirH  to  he  hix- 
lory,  for  the  author  finda  in  nut>He- 
qiient  events  the  confirmation  of 
his  original  IhcaiH.  He  still  seen 
in  socialism  the  only  solution  to 
the  industrial  problem  and  re 
gards  every  effort  at  ameliorating 
thQ  lot  of  the  working  classes  as 
a  part,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
of  the  capitalistic  conspiracy  to 
keep     them    down. — The     Editor. 


000  of  corporate  capitalization.  Re- 
turns to  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1913,  show  that  the  corporations 
then  had  a  capital  stock  of  nearly 
$62,000,000,000,  with  bonded  and 
other  indebtedness  of  nearly  $35,000,- 
000,000.  As  the  total  wealth  of  the 
nation,  very  much  of  which  is  quite 
incapable  of  capitalization,  was  then 
but  $135,000,000,000,  the  degree  of 
combination  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
In  the  field  of  manufactures  the 
most  recent  census  (1909)  shows 
that  79  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
product  came  from  corporations.  And 
if  this  dominance  of  the  corporate 
form  of  industry  is  not  of  itself  a 
convincing  proof  of  concentration, 
other  figures  in  the  same  census, 
based  en  the  size  of  establishments, 
prove  it  beyond  question.  The  estab- 
lishments with  a  yearly  product  of 
$100,000  and  more  formed  but  11.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  number,  but 
they  produced  82.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  product.  It  needs  hardly  to  be 
said  that  increasing  concentration  is 
something  else  than  a  fiction  con- 
cocted by  wicked  agitators. 

THE  CONCENTRATION  OF  WEALTH 

Still,  as  has  been  frequently  point- 
ed out,  the  massing  of  industry  is 
not  necessarily  a  proof  of  the  con- 
centration of  wealth.  Medium  and 
small,  as  well  as  large  capitals,  are 
joined  in  most  of  the  big  concerns. 
Primarily,  it  is  control,  rather  than 
wealth,  that  is  centralized.  But  here 
again  are  authoritative  data  which 
reveal  a  concentration  in  wealth  and 
income  quite  as  pronounced  as  the 
concentration  in  control.  They  are  the 
figures  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  for  the  calendar  year 
ended  December  31,  1913.  We  have 


heard  much,  Umn  time  to  time,  con- 
cerning the  niurvelouH  difTuMJon  of 
W(!alth  in  the  United  StatcH.  Yet  it 
ai)r)ears  that  out  of  100.000,000  in- 
habitants only  357. 59K,  or  lenH  than 
four-tenthn  of  one  per  cent,  come 
under  th(!  [irovisions  of  the  income 
tax.  A  n!al  difluHion  ai  wealth  might 
be  expected  to  Hhow  a  large  number 
of  incomes  in  the  cluss  ranging  from 
$2500  to  $5000.  Yet  there  are  ap- 
liarently  only  19:'>,910  of  these  in- 
comes in  the  whole  country. 

That  the  smaller  units  in  trade  and 
industry  persist  to  a  considerable 
extent  is  also  true.  Probably  no  one 
will  venture  to  say,  however,  that 
their  position  is  stronger  today  than 
it  was  thirteen  years  ago.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  very  much  weaker. 
In  so-called  prosperous  times  their 
number  increases;  in  deprest  times 
it  decreases.  Such  units  as  can  be 
utilized  by  the  larger  concerns  are 
by  one  means  or  another  taken  over; 
such  as  are  in  any  sense  dangerous 
are  usually  chloroformed,  while  great 
numbers  which  are  without  potential- 
ity, from  the  magnate  standpoint,  for 
either  use  or  harm,  are  allowed  a  pre- 
carious continuance.  All  the  time, 
however,  the  pressure  of  the  big  con- 
cerns becomes  more  constant,  and  the 
scope  of  the  smaller  units  is  restrict- 
ed within  narrower  fields.  They  live, 
for  the  most  part,  only  by  sufferance. 

THE  IMPOTENT   STATE 

As  the  economic  power  of  the  mag- 
nate class  has  grown,  so  also  has  its 
political  power.  In  most  respects  the 
political  state  is  weaker  today  in  the 
face  of  corporate  power  than  it  was 
a  dozen  years  ago.  The  extension  of 
democratic  forms,  such  as  the  initia- 
tive, the  referendum,  the  recall  and 
woman  suffrage,  has  had  no  appre- 
ciable effect,  except  in  minor  and  iso- 
lated instances,  upon  this  economic 
oligarchy.  The  prosecutions  of  certain 
great  corporations  have  resulted  only- 
in  revealing  the  impotence  of  organ- 
ized society  in  the  face  of  this  great 
problem.  In  particular  states,  such  as^ 
West  Virginia,  Colorado  and  Michi- 
gan, it  has  been  shown  that  the  cor- 
porations pay  no  attention  whatever 
to  laws  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
for  them  to  obey;  while  thruout  the 
land  it  has  been  shown — ^what  was 
apparent  of  old  to  Anacharsis — that 
laws  are  but  cobwebs  for  catching  the 
little  fellows.  Law  is  for  the  trust 
victim,  but  not  for  the  trust. 

This  impotence  of  the  political 
state  in  the  face  of  the  big  economic 
powers,  so  evident  to  the  general  run 
of  mankind,  has  now  apparently  be- 
come evident  to  the  national  adminis- 
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tration.  The  firm  determination,  of- 
ten exprest,  to  "curb  the  power  of  the 
trusts,"  has  given  way  to  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  nothing  more  is  to  be 
done.  The  latest  official  pronounce- 
ment declares  that  the  depression  felt 
by  everyone  is  merely  psychological; 
that  the  people  are  really  prosperous ; 
that  the  stories  of  unemployment  and 
destitution  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, that  the  campaign  of  "curb- 
ing" is  finished,  and  that  the  mag- 
nates may  now  go  ahead  and  pile 
their  profits  as  high  as  the  Rockies. 
Not  with  a  microscope  can  one  dis- 
cover that  anything  whatever  has 
been  done  by  the  national  Govern- 
ment which  in  the  slightest  particu- 
lar curtails  the  power  of  the  magnate 
or  relieves  the  distress  of  the  multi- 
tude. Nevertheless,  the  protest  of  the 
magnate  and  his  retainers  against 
"interference  with  business"  has 
borne  fruit,  and  the  melodrama  is 
ended. 

The  state  governments  also  have 
largely  withdrawn  from  their  one- 
time "interference  with  business." 
A  summary,  just  published,  of  legis- 
lative conditions  in  thirty-three 
states  for  the  last  eight  years,  de- 
clares that  only  five  of  these  states 
have  passed  or  are  considering  legis- 
lation "inimical  to  business  inter- 
ests." Sixteen  states  have  enacted  or 
are  considering  more  or  less  "pro- 
gressive" laws,  in  the  main  satisfac- 
tory to  the  corporate  powers,  while 
twelve  states  have  merely  marked 
time  by  clarifying  existing  laws.  In 
spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  fruitless 
clamor,  which  like  poverty  we  have 
always  with  us,  the  growing  disposi- 
tion is  manifest  on  all  sides  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  rule  of  big  business. 

SHRINKING    WAGES 

How  has  it  been  with  the  farmers 
and  wage-earners?  Farm  tenantry 
has  increased,  so  has  mortgage  in- 
debtedness, and  so  also,  in  the  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  sections,  has. 
the  size  of  farm  holdings.  Child  labor 
has  increased  slightly,  and  woman 
labor  enormously.  No  torturing  of 
figures  serves  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
actual  wages  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  workers  are  considerably  lower 
today  than  they  were  in  1902.  Thir- 
teen years  ago  the  steel  workers  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $717.  In  1912 
they  receiv»!(l  ^Hr>l.  This  higher  sum, 
however,  when  reduced  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  earlier  date, 
according  to  iiradstreet's  index  lig- 
uroH,  measures  only  $(J4.'{.  The  Inter- 
Htttte  Commerce  Corninis.sion'H  tables 
of  the  pay  of  railwayrnen,  when 
«'<|iiatf(l  oil  th«f  Hiuiitt  Ita.sis,  .show  that 
no  cluMH  except  hraktMnen  now  nveive 
ftM  much  actual  wa^fs  as  tlu-y  r«H"«'ivi>(l 
ill  l'.>()2,  and  that  MWitch  tendurrf  and 


watchmen  receive  even  less  nominal 
wages  now  than  they  then  received. 
Professor  Scott  Nearing's  careful 
computations  indicate  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  adult  males  and  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  adult  females 
employed  in  the  industries  located 
east  of  the  Rockies  and  north  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line  receive  less  than 
$600  a  year,  whereas  an  income  of 
less  than  $800  a  year  is  declared  by 
social  workers  not  to  permit  of  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living.  With  this 
general  reduction  in  the  actual  wages 
of  the  employed  is  to  be  coupled  the 
fact  that  unemployment  has  been 
greater  during  the  last  two  years 
than  at  any  time  since  1873,  and  that 
last  winter  was  characterized  by  an 
almost  unexampled  distress. 

During  the  period  treated  the 
unions  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  have  more  than  doubled 
their  membership.  Perhaps  other 
unions,  not  affiliated  with  the  Feder- 
ation, have  also  increased  their  num- 
bers. Organized  labor  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  able,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, to  advance  wages  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
Nor  has  it  been  able  seriously  to 
hamper  the  movement  for  the  so- 
called  "open  shop" — in  reality  the 
shop  closed  to  union  men — which 
has  progressed  thruout  the  nation. 
It  is  common  testimony  that  the 
blacklist  has  been  extended  and  more 
systematically  employed.  It  is  also 
common  testimony  that  espionage  in 
the  unions  has  become  closer  and 
more  general.  There  is  a  meaningless 
clause  in  the  Clayton  bill  which  has 
been  hailed  as  a  gain  for  organized 
labor;  but  there  is  small  doubt  among 
observing  men  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen to  this  clause  should  it  reach  the 
Supreme  Court.  That  mighty  tribu- 
nal, by  its  affirmation  of  the  judg- 
ment against  the  Danbury  hatters 
and  its  nullification  of  the  Kansas 
law  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  a 
workman  for  being  a  member  of  a 
union,  has  impressively  shown  organ- 
ized labor  where  it  stands  before  the 
law. 

THE   WORKMAN   AS  VASSAL 

No  doubt,  the  employing  class  has 
considerably  increased  its  "welfare 
work"  among  wage-earners ;  new  pen- 
sion systems  have  been  instituted 
and  older  ones  extended,  and  the 
sharing  of  profits  has  become  more 
gfiu'ral.  In  some  fstablishnuMits  this 
ln'iievolt'iice  has  even  taken  the  form 
of  considerable  increases  in  wages. 
This  benevolence,  however,  is  too  in- 
iidental  to  have  rendered  any  uppre- 
cialtle  etreet  upon  the  conilitiitn  of 
the  wageM'arning  cla.sa  as  a  whole. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  tieiievolence  which 
aims  ut  the  coniplete  divon-e  of  the 


worker  from  his  organization  and  his 
entire  subordination  to  the  estab- 
lishment that  employs  him.  The  en- 
dowed worker  must  hold  a  prime 
fealty  to  his  employer;  he  must  ac- 
cept and  welcome  an  espionage  which 
notes  his  most  intimate  habits  and 
conduct  and  a  paternal  guidance 
which  in  turn  admonishes  and  ap- 
proves. As  an  independent  economic 
unit  he  ceases  to  exist.  His  bondage 
to  the  job  is  absolute. 

THE  EFFORT  TO  BE  FREE 

The  history  of  modern  democracy 
is  the  record  of  a  more  or  less  sus- 
tained struggle  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  machinery  of  popular  rule 
in  order  to  check  the  increasing  ex- 
actions of  a  dominant  economic  class. 

Any  step  in  the  assertion  of  demo- 
cratic control  is  usually  followed  by 
the  popular  conviction  that  now  at 
last  something  effective  has  been 
done.  As  yet  nothing  is  quite  so  easy 
as  to  delude  ourselves  with  a  belief 
in  the  supremacy  of  democracy.  One 
has  only  to  look  about  him  here  in 
America  to  note  the  innumerable  evi- 
dences of  democratic  activity  and 
achievement,  political,  economic  and 
cultural.  There  is  the  spread  of  the 
initiative,  the  referendum,  the  recall 
and  woman  suffrage;  the  change  to 
the  popular  election  of  senators,  the 
growth  of  the  civic  center  movement, 
the  revival  of  town  meetings,  the 
throwing  open  of  school  buildings  to 
public  gatherings,  the  extension  of 
night  schools  and  university  instruc- 
tion, the  passage  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  minimum  wage  laws, 
the  doubling  of  the  membership  of 
the  unions  and  the  quadrupling  of 
the  vote  of  the  Socialist  party.  Most 
of  this  has  happened  within  a  baker's 
dozen  of  years.  It  is  a  record  that 
impresses  the  average  mind  with  a 
sense  that  democracy  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing and  that  its  implacable  foes 
are  hurrying  from  the  field  in  inglor- 
ious defeat. 

Yet  all  this  activity  and  achieve- 
ment have  failed  to  loosen  the  grip 
of  the  magnate  class  upon  the  means 
of  life  or  to  lessen  its  control  of  the 
powers  of  government.  Poverty  is 
more  widespread,  and  the  individual 
ei-onomically  is  ever  lesa  fre«.  Much 
of  this  activity  ha-  \\  merely  to 

intensify  popular  lU  ...  nnd  much 

of  this  achievement  ha  .  no  more 

than  a  surface  readjustment.  Work- 
men's    compel!    I*  ■  ". 
gives   greatly    i 

jured  workmen.  It  has  taken  this  in 
crease,   however,   not   from  the  n»aj- 
ters.   whi>  arts  paving  no  nw-'  **<*n 
they  were  before.  t»ut  frv»in  *i  ^f 

paru.iite   lawyem   to  whom    '  ^ 

It  went     !  ■        "  '^e  |lat  ot  acvAHtt- 

ptMliid   '  h  «nv   iut«  ca» 
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chronicle,  and  which  an  apoloj/^i.st.  for 
the  cxislinj^^  ir^iint'  ciin  strclch  out 
iiitoriniimbly,  nn  incrca.sinjf  Hharo  of 
the  wealth  produced  jjoes  to  thi'  ina.s- 
ter  class,  and  no  (U'vice  so  far  em- 
ployed afl\'cts  this  pr(H'ess. 

KIILINC.  n\  DIPLOMACY 

It  is  the  biisinuss  of  n  rulinjf  class 
to  muintuin  itself  in  power  and  to 
secure  to  itself  the  master's  share  of 
production.  To  every  turn  of  political 
and  economic  development  it  must 
adjust  itself.  There  were  times  when 
such  a  class  maintained  itself  chiefly 
by  force.  The  extension  of  democracy, 
that  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
"counting  heads  instead  of  breaking 
them,"  necessitates  a  lessening  de- 
pendence upon  force  and  an  increas- 
ing dependence  upon  cajolery  and 
adroitness.  Yet  let  no  one  think  that 
force  will  be  neglected  when  and 
where  it  is  thought  necessary :  for  ev- 
ery Homestead  or  Coeur  d'Alene  or 
Hazelton  of  the  earlier  period,  there 
is  a  recent  Paint  Creek,  or  Calumet, 
or  Ludlow,  or  Roosevelt,  New  Jersey. 
But  force,  if  not  a  last  resort  of  the 
ruling  powers,  becomes  at  least  a 
reluctant  alternative,  since  its  un- 
tactful  use  might  awaken  too  heady 
an  opposition.  Rather,  the  ruling 
class  must  practise,  by  itself  and  thru 
its  retainers,  the  politic  arts  which 
persuade  a  people  that  its  best  in- 
terests lie  in  resigned  submission  to 
the  existing  regime. 

The  small  slave-holding  oligarchy 
in  the  ante-bellum  South,  by  a  states- 
manship perhaps  never  excelled  for 
finesse,  ruled  a  people  without  force 
and  almost  without  opposition.  It 
kept  from  the  common  mass  of  its 
own  race  every  social  and  economic 
good,  and  yet  made  them  its  willing 
servitors.  The  instinctive  resentment 
against  slavery  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  the  system  impoverished  was 
deftly  turned  by  the  master  class  into 
a  resentment  against  the  negro  and 
the  abolitionist. 

Tho  the  form  differs,  our  magnate 
class  of  today  maintains  an  equal 
domination.  The  Southern  oligarchs 
were  themselves  the  governors,  sen- 
ators, representatives  and  judges  of 
their  time.  They  suffered  no.  middle- 
men, but  bore  sway  in  their  own  per- 
sons. Our  present  masters  rule  thru 
intermediaries.  It  is  not  the  head  of 
the  trust,  but  one  of  its  counsel,  who 
holds  political  office.  The  mode  is  one 
hapgiily  suited  to  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  democracy;  it  aids  in  main- 
taining the  illusion  of  popular  con- 
trol and  makes  for  a  quiescent  elec- 
torate. 

Thru  all  the  various  agencies  of 
popular  control— the  press,  the  pulpit, 
the  courts,  the  schools,  the  universi- 
ties, the  chambers  of  commerce,  the 


lioards  of  tradi  md  even  the  HO-rnlled 
citi/.enM'  art.MiwialionH  the  magiuite 
class  and  its  employed  retairiorN  i)liiy 
constantly,  uh  upon  the  stringH  of 
some!  n'sponsiv*!  instrument,  u|)on 
the  caprice,  the  prejudice  and  the 
ignorance  of  tin-  common  mass.  Ev- 
ery possible  (If,  ice  for  insuring  con- 
tent, or  at  least  Hubmission,  is  tested 
out  to  the  full.  To  fit  the  varying 
moods  of  the  populace,  new  devices 
must  be  constantly  sought  and  old 
ones  retried.  The  "social  myth,"  that 
alluring  g(M)d  which  can  be  visualized 
thru  the  medium  of  some  appealing 
word  or  phrase,  is  continuously  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  mass  quie.scent. 
Such  terms  as  "patriotism,"  "prog- 
ress," "free  competition,"  "individ- 
ualism," "democracy,"  "success"  and 
"efficiency"  have  all  served,  or  are 
serving,  their  turn.  The  last  two,  in 
particular,  have  played,  within  recent 
years,  an  effective  part. 

"SUCCESS"    AND    "EFFICIENCY" 

A  dozen  years  ago  "success"  had 
been  developed  into  a  cult.  Its  priests 
were  as  an  army  and  its  devotees  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea.  As  a  spur  to  the 
flagging,  as  an  allayer  of  disquiet, 
the  idea  which  the  word  enshrined 
operated  like  the  wand  of  a  magician. 
To  the  most  exploited  worker  it 
promised  high  place  and  rich  re- 
wards. All  it  asked  was  industry  and 
perseverance  and  an  unquestioning 
acquiescence  in  things  as  they  are. 
Even  the  business  failure  of  the  lit- 
erary high  priest  of  the  cult  hardly 
diminished  the  ardor  of  its  devotees. 
And  yet,  after  a  while,  its  magic  de- 
clined. Gradually  there  davraed  upon 
starved  seamstress  and  weary  loom- 
tender  the  realization  that  no  amount 
of  endeavor  brought  them  one  whit 
nearer  the  goal  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion. The  spell  was  broken. 

Now  we  have  "efficiency."  It  prom- 
ises both  more  and  less  than  "suc- 
cess." To  the  average  man,  not  over- 
illusioned  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
capacities,  it  promises,  instead  of 
elevation  to  an  unattainable  place, 
the  immediate  good  of  a  greater 
product  and  a  greater  share.  To  the 
exceptional  man,  or  to  the  one  with 
exceptional  belief  in  himself,  it  prom- 
ises more  things  than  Satan,  on  the 
Judean  mount,  offered  the  Savior. 
Thus,  both  as  an  economic  quickener 
and  as  a  social  narcotic,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter adapted  than  was  "success"  to 
the  varied  temperaments  and  capaci- 
ties of  men.  Yet,  after  a  time,  it  must 
fail  in  its  powers  of  illusion,  and 
some  new  myth  must  be  concocted 
to  replace  it. 

In  every  society,  however,  there 
will  always  be  those  who,  skeptical 
and  insurgent,  decline  to  be  influ- 
enced from  above.  But  against  these 


there  can  niwnyn  he  ompioyed  the  de- 
vice of  divJMion.  In  tlie  trade  unioriB, 
in  the  independent  bod  leu  of  labor, 
in  the  farrrierH'  HocietieH,  in  the  .So- 
cialiHt  party,  the  Hcout  and  the  pro- 
v«)king  Jigent,  inHtructed  and  rrtcom- 
pensed,  carry  on  their  work  with  in- 
cr«'aMing  energy  and  more  difwiitlined 
method.  New  rriovcment.s,  too,  which 
threaten  the  unity  of  exiHting  Ijodies 
of  insurgents,  are  always,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  encouraged.  Anarfhism 
of  itscdf  is  rather  too  old  and  too 
preposterous  a  thing  to  serve  the 
liest  purposes.  Syndicalism,  on  the 
oth(?r  hand,  especially  in  its  earlier 
phase,  offered  something  worth  while. 
Tho  it  was  and  is  a  hybrid  kind  of 
anarchism,  its  anarchistic  features 
were  not  too  obvious;  and  it  re- 
ceived, in  its  first  stages,  a  large 
share  of  seigniorial  patronage.  Of 
course  when  in  any  particular  place 
it  became  a  pressing  social  nuisance, 
as  in  the  "free  speech  fights"  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  it  was  forthwith  supprest. 
It  was  tolerated  and  fostered  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  showed  itself  in- 
imical to  the  integrity  of  the  trade 
unions  or  of  the  Socialist  party;  and 
when  it  failed  in  this  threat,  was 
speedily  ignored  from  above.  Now 
that  it  has  spent  itself,  some  new  di- 
version must  needs  be  created. 

THE  COMPLACENT  PUBLIC 

Thus  there  is  no  tendency  men- 
tioned in  that  article  of  thirteen 
years  ago  which  has  not  since  then 
developed  and  intensified.  True,  the 
attributing  of  any  degree  of  general 
benevolence  to  the  emerging  order 
may  seem,  at  this  time,  faulty  in  the 
extreme.  It  may  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  prediction  made  was 
of  a  benevolence  nicely  adjusted  to 
the  popular  demand.  A  people  satis- 
fied with  mere  husks  and  leavings 
from  the  baronial  tables  would  cre- 
ate upon  the  ruling  class  no  pressure 
which  would  result  in  the  scattering 
of  largess.  It  was  not  then  thought 
that  a  multitude  of  hungry  men,  with 
hungry  wives  and  children,  could  be 
quieted  by  being  told  that  their  trou- 
ble was  merely  psychological,  or  that 
a  pretentious  program  of  "regula- 
tion" resulting  in  nothing  but  oracu- 
lar utterances  from  the  chief  magis- 
trate would  be  taken  by  a  great 
people  as  the  substance  of  a  new 
freedom.  If,  then,  the  degree  of  be- 
nevolence predicted  has  not  been  at- 
tained, the  cause  is  a  popular  com- 
placence and  love  of  illusion  quite 
unthinkable  a  dozen  years  ago.  And 
if  the  development  of  the  tendencies 
then  described  indicated  a  regime 
of  overlord  and  underling,  that  indi- 
cation is  a  hundred  times  stronger 
in  1915  than  it  was  in  1902. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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NSWER  TO   THE    PRESIDENT'S    FINAL    NOTE 

RE    THE    "LUSITANIA"    WAS    SENT    TO 
rWO    OF    THEM    AMERICANS, 
CREW   WERE   KILLED 


BREAKING  THE  BALKAN  BARRICADE 

HOW  THE  GREAT  WAR  HINGES  ON  THESE  FIVE  LITTLE  STATES 


THAT  the  smash-up  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire  would  not  be  ac- 
complished without  bringing 
on  a  general  European  war  had  been 
a  standing  prophecy  for  more  than 
a  half  century.  But  when  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1914  the  war  clouds 
cleared  away  from  the  Balkans  the 
world  breathed  more  freely,  for  it 
felt  relieved  of  the  ominous  out- 
look. During  the  two  years  of  con- 
flict involving  seven  nations,  the 
Great  Powers  had  held  aloof,  im- 
potent indeed  but  pacific,  like  the 
gods  of  Lucretius.  Africa  and  almost 
all  of  Europe  had  been  by  degrees 
amputated  from  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. The  operations  were  successful 
and  the  surgeons  survived.  There  re- 
mained still  the  most  delicate  ques- 
tion of  all,  the  disposition  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  partition  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  there  was  reason 
to  hope  that  these  could  be  settled 
by  diplomatic  arrangement,  as  Eng- 
land and  France  had  settled  their 
dispute  over  central  Africa,  and  Eng- 
land and  Russia  had  settled  theirs 
over  central  Asia. 

But  just  when  it  was  thought  that 
the  danger  was  over  a  young  Serb- 
ian assassin  fired  the  shot  that  was 
heard  around  the  world.  This  was 
done  ostensibly  out  of  revenge  for 
the  Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  six  years  before. 
The  act  of  annexation  was  merely 
a  paper  change,  for  the  two  prov- 
inces had  been  virtually  consigned 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878. 
But  the  Serbs  saw  in  the  formal  an- 
nexation the  deathblow  to  their 
hopes  of  expanding  toward  the  north. 
So  they  set  about  devising  means  to 
expand  toward  the  south  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  region  they  cov- 
eted in  this  direction  was  mostly  in- 
habited by  alien  and  hostile  races. 
Bulgaria  and  Greece  also  covet- 
ed Macedonian  and  Albanian  terri- 
tory, so  this  aspiration  served  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  three 
Balkan  states  as  it  was  later  the 
cause  of  their  falling  out. 

The  formation  of  the  Balkan 
League  was  chii'fly  the  work  of  two 
men.  Premier  Venizeloa  of  Greece 
and  James  Tiouchier,  ex-.school  teach- 
er and  journalist,  a  red-headed  Irish- 
man and  one  of  those  horn  politi- 
cians who  find  in  foreign  lands  a  field 
for  thnir  talents  which  is  dfriied 
them  at  home.  He,  niting  as  go- 
between,  for  in  spite  of  hin  deafne>t« 
he  talks  all  th«*  lariguageH  of  the 
pt^riiriMiila,  uchit'vcd  what  the  olllciul 
(liplortiatists  n-garditd  as  inipoMsil)l«i, 
n  union  of  the  four  Balkan  statex 
which  held  toi^i-tfur  lon^  rnouKh  to 
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drive  the  Turk  from  Europe,  tho  it 
broke  up  when  it  came  to  the  division 
of  the  spoils.  Albania,  which  Greece, 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  hoped  to  di- 
vide between  themselves,  was  taken 
away  from  them  by  the  powers  at 
the  instigation  of  Italy  and  Austria 
and  was  made  an  independent  prin- 
cipality with  a  Prussian  on  the 
throne.  To  compensate  themselves 
for  this  loss,  Serbia  and  Greece  com- 
bined to  take  from  Bulgaria  part  of 
what  they  had  promised  her,  while 
at  the  same  time  Rumania  picked  her 
pocket  on  the  other  side  of  Danubian 
territory.  Each  party  accused  the 
other  of  treachery  and  atrocity  and, 
what  is  worse,  proved  their  charges 
to  the  satisfaction  of  neutral  na- 
tions. So,  sullen,  resentful  and  ex- 
hausted, the  Balkan  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro, 
remained  at  peace  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  been  at  war,  a  curious 
reversal  of  the  customary  order. 

The  sufferings  of  Serbia,  like  those 
of  Belgium,  are  not  due  to  the  mal- 
evolence of  man  or  the  malignity  of 
Fate  but  to  geography.  Serbia,  like 
Belgium,  lies  in  the  road  and  in  all 
wars  she  has  been  trampled  on.  The 
easiest  way  thru  the  Balkans  is  up 
the  Morava  and  down  the  Vardar. 
This  is  where  the  railroad  runs  be- 
tween Belgrade  and  Salonika,  con- 
necting the  Danube  with  the  .^gean. 
By  this  route  successive  hordes  of 
barbarians  swept  down  upon  ancient 
Greece  and  medieval  Byzantium,  and 
by  this  route  the  Turks  invaded  Eu- 
rope. The  Austrians  have  long  hoped 
to  go  thru  Serbia  to  the  sea.  Twice 
during  the  past  year  they  have  at- 
tempted it,  but  have  been  beaten 
back.  Now  they  have  massed  their 
forces  against  Belgrade  for  another 
southward  drive. 

But  this  time  the  Austrians  will 
meet  with  more  opposition  than  be- 
fore. The  Serbs  are  not  alone.  We 
know  that  there  are  British  forces 
in  Serbia.  There  may  be  more  of 
them  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
If  Allied  forces  have  not  yet  been  sent 
to  Salonika  they  are  likely  soon  to  be, 
for  the  only  way  to  get  reinforcements 
into  Serl)ia  is  from  the  .■Egeaii.  It  is 
impossible  for  troops  or  supplies  in 
quantity  to  reach  Serbia  from  the 
Adriatic  because  there  are  no  rail- 
roads and  few  roads  of  any  kind 
leading  thru  the  mountains  of  Al- 
bania and  Montenegro.  But  if  Grewe 
joins  the  Allies  the  back  door  of 
Serbia  will  be  opened  to  thetn. 

VenizeloH,      disnussed      from      the 
premiership  because  of  his  war  pol 
icy,  huM  come  buck  with  HUch  strength 
in  the  new  Greek  parllnment  that  he 
iiiay   be  abli^  to  withxtand  hit   Kini;, 


or  even  his  Queen.  It  is  she  who  is 
held  responsible  for  keeping  Greece 
from  entering  the  war  a  few  months 
ago,  but  as  to  whether  she  did  it  by 
sticking  a  knife  into  her  husband's 
ribs  or  by  threatening  to  leave  him 
and  go  back  to  Germany,  or  by  the 
use  of  less  dramatic  measures  of  do- 
mestic control,  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  jour- 
nalists who  profess  to  know  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  cabinets  of  kings. 
From  equally  unauthoritative  sources 
we  learn  that  the  action  of  Queen 
Sophie  of  Greece,  whatever  it  was, 
was  instigated  by  a  telegram  from 
her  brother,  the  Kaiser,  couched  in 
language  that  sounds  biblical,:  "Wo 
to  him  who  dares  to  draw  the  sword 
against  me,"  and  more  recently  an- 
other reading: 

My  destructive  sword  has  crushed  the 
Russians.  They  will  need  six  months  to 
recover.  My  brave  soldiers  have  shown 
themselves  invincible  in  battle  against 
nearly  the  whole  world.  The  war  drama 
is  now  coming  to  its  close. 

But  Constantine,  King  of  the  Hel- 
lenes, has  recovered  from  his  indis- 
position, whatever  it  was,  and  now 
seems  inclined  to  strike  a  bargain 
with  the  Allies  even  tho  he  may 
have  to  sacrifice  some  Macedonian 
territory  to  Bulgaria  and  may  have 
to  relinquish  his  dream  of  sitting  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors  as  Con- 
stantine of  Constantinople.  The  fact 
that  his  father  was  a  Dane  and  his 
mother  a  Russian  does  not  of  course 
interfere  with  the  dynastic  tradition. 

He  has  a  rival  in  Ferdinand,  Czar 
of  Bulgaria,  who  is  said  to  have  had 
his  robes  already  made,  Byzantine 
style,  for  coronation  in  St.  Sophia, 
in  1912  when  his  armies  were  pur- 
suing the  fleeing  Turks  into  Con- 
stantinople. But  they  were  mysteri- 
ously stopped  at  the  Chatalja  lines 
and  the  regalia,  if  it  ever  existed,  is 
presumably  packed  away  with  other 
lost  hopes,  for  there  are  more  im- 
posing candidates  in  the  field  for  the 
throne  of  Constantine,  which,  it  is 
well  to  rememt)er.  the  Sultan  has  not 
yet  been  persuaded  to  vacate. 

The  custon\  of  drawing  ujKvn  the 
petty   rtnalty  of  Germany   for  u 

and  for  rulers  o(  new  prinoi|>a 

has  di.sadvantages  in  time  of  war. 
Greece  is  not  the  t>nly  Balkan  state 
einharrasstHl  h\  it.  The  K  ■  -  •  V  i- 
mania.    h'erdinaiul    I,    i:i  1- 

lern.  The  Queen  o(  Kumania  ■»» 

like    the    King    of  . -f 

King   of   the   I»el^ .      :..,    >a\,o 

i.\>t)uri;  fanitly.  The  Qummi  iKiwairer 
of    Uuinania.    ktu>wn  ( 

VMM  III    as     "'  ■ ,     ifte 

riiiue.t-*     1  Her 

nephew.  Willutin  of  \Vie\l.  waa  iiiad* 
ruler   of    .\l(>aiua   by    the  pttwvra  in 
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li)l.'t,  l)iit  (liiriiiK  tuH  Hovun-iiioiilh 
rciKii  he  iicviT  vcndircd  out  of  raiiK'*' 
of  llic  batllosliip  vvliicli  hrouKlit  liiiii 
to  Diini/./o  and  now  he  is  back  in  his 
roRinu'nt  of  the  Prussian  (Inaids. 

The  KiiiK  and  (Jiiccn  of  l?ulKaria 
are  both  CuTinan,  altho  on  his  mo- 
ther's side  ho  is  a  grandson  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who  served  one  term  ns 
KiuK  of  France.  In  his  youth  Kerdi- 
naiid  WHS  an  ollicer  in  the  Austrian 
army  and  has  always  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  Austro-HunKarian 
Government.  A  few  months  a^o  Hul- 
garin  accepted  u  loan  from  Germany 
and  this  was  assumed  to  commit  lier 
to  the  Teutonic  cause.  Hut  the  Hul- 
Karian  Premier,  Dr.  RadoslavofT,  an- 
nounced in  a  recent  interview  that 
Ruljraria  is  still  open  to  hijrher  bids 
from  the  other  side.  He  said: 

The  Quadruple  Entente  can  obtain 
our  assistance  if  it  secures  from  Serbia 
the  restitution  to  us  of  that  part  of 
Macedonia  which  is  our  land  and  our 
property,  which  is  the  flesh  of  our  flesh 
and  the  blood  of  our  blood,  and  thus 
close  the  open  wound  in  our  side. 

But  Bulgaria,  not  unnaturally 
considering  her  experience  with 
Serbian  contracts,  insists  upon  pay- 
ment in  advance.  Serbia  and  Greece 
so  far  decline  to  consider  any  cession 


of    territory,   h  •    IhilKaria   continues 
to   llirt   with    liirkey    and   (Jertmmy. 

Ilunumia,  i.n  the  conlrjiry.  has 
laken  the  "Kiiur'M  HhilliiiKr."  that  is 
to  say  accepted  a  British  h>an,  but 
still  hesitates  to  enter  the  war  so 
long  as  MulKaria's  attitude  is  uncer- 
tain. Her  grain  crop  is  held  up  be- 
cause the  Danlanelies  jire  closed.  She 
cannot  si'll  to  Kiissia,  for  liussia  also 
has  more  grain  I  ban  she  ran  dispose 
of.  (Jernumy  .md  Austria  are  the 
oidy  possilile  purchasers  for  Ruma- 
nia's crop  and  altho  they  are  very 
anxious  for  it  they  refuse  to  buy  un- 
less Runumia  will  allow  the  passage 
of  munitions  to  Constantinople.  So 
Rumania  has  to  choo.se  between 
financial  loss  or  the  German  cause. 

Kven  if  the  Teutonic  Powers 
should  succeed  in  winning  over  Bul- 
garia this  would  not  suffice  to  con- 
nect them  with  their  Ottoman  ally, 
for  the  borders  of  Serbia  and  Ru- 
mania meet  and  so  shut  off  Bulgaria 
from  the  Danube  by  a  barrier  thirty- 
five  miles  wide.  The  efforts  of  the 
Austrians  to  break  thru  Serbia  to 
the  sea  have  been  twice  repulsed  by 
the  resistance  of  these  indomitable 
peasants.  Now  weakened  by  three 
wars  and  wasted  by   the  pestilence 


THE  BALKAN  PUZZLE  MAP 
The  Balkan  States  hold  the  key  to  the  situation  and  the  belligerent  powers  are  striving  by  pleas, 
bribes  and  threats  to  induce  Ihein  to  enter  tha  war.  But  their  interests  are  so  conflicting  that 
it  is  hard  to  come  to  any  agreement.  Bulgaria  wants  Kavala  from  Greece,  Adrianople  from 
Turkey,  the  strip  south  of  the  Danube  delta,  taken  from  her  by  Rumania,  and  the  Macedonian 
territory  now  forming  the  southern  part  of  Serbia.  Rumania  wants  Transylvania  and  Bukowina 
from  Austria  and  Bessarabia  from  Russia.  Serbia  wants  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  from  Austria  and 
a  port  on  the  Adriatic  from  Albania.  Greece  wants  southern   Albania  i.nd  part  of  the  Syrian  coast 


thoy  cannot  be  expected  to  wlthMtund 
unaided  another  invaHion,  enpecially 
sin<e  th«'  Aii.striariH  have  been  rein- 
forced and  reaninuited  by  the  Ger- 
rnariM.  Thiit  is  why  it  Im  neceMHary  to 
the  Allies  to  gain  over  Gre««<'e  ho  an 
to  op<'n  to  them  the  road  from  .Salon- 
ika tf)  Belgrade.  But  (Jreece  ankn  for 
more  money  than  the  Allies  are  will- 
ing to  giv(r  and  sh<;  also  declineH  to 
accede  to  lh(;  wishes  of  the  AllicH 
and  conciliatjr  Bulgaria  by  surren- 
dering the;  port  of  Kavala,  which 
might  be  made  a  rival  of  her  mrjst 
precious  acquisition,  Salonika.  In  the 
first  Balkan  war  the  Bulgars  cap- 
tured Kavala  frr)m  the  Turks  about 
the  same  time  that  the  Greeks  cap- 
tured Salonika,  seventy  miles  west, 
but  in  the  second  Balkan  war  the 
(Jreeks  took  possession  of  Kavala. 

This  disappointed  Serbia  as  well 
as  Bulgaria,  for  when  Serbia  found 
her  hopes  of  gaining  a  port  on  the 
Adriatic  had  been  frustrated  by 
Austria  and  Italy  she  looked  to  the 
i^gean  for  an  outlet.  Now  of  course 
the  Allied  Powers  need  give  no  con- 
sideration to  Austria's  wishes,  but 
Italy,  upon  whom  they  are  relying 
for  help  both  in  France  and  Gallipoli 
must  not  be  offended.  Probably  the 
project  of  the  powers  of  making  an 
independent  state  of  Albania  will 
now  be  abandoned.  The  Albanians 
are  reputed  to  be  unconquerable; 
they    certainly    seem    uncombinable. 

The  partition  of  Albania  cannot, 
however,  be  accomplished  without 
causing  disaffection  even  with  Aus- 
tria, the  chief  claimant,  out  of  the 
way.  Serbia  wants  the  northern 
part ;  Greece  wants  the  southern ; 
Italy  wants  the  whole  coast.  The  port 
of  Avlona,  which  lies  on  the  Al- 
banian coast  nearest  Italy,  less  than 
fifty  miles  away  from  it,  has  already 
been  seized  by  the  Italians,  altho  it 
is  in  the  section  which  Greece  ear- 
nestly desires.  Serbia,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  not  consent  to  give  up  her 
Macedonian  territory  to  Bulgaria 
unless  she  can  get  a  port  on  either 
the  Adriatic  or  .^gean.  The  Balkan 
blockade  is  psychological  as  well  as 
economic  and  geographic.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  hard  to  break. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
how  ingeniously  the  Balkan  states 
have  been  interlocked  so  neither  can 
move  without  disturbing  the  others, 
like  a  pile  of  jackstraws.  This  has 
not  come  bj'  chance.  The  Balkan 
puzzle-map  is  the  joint  work  of  gen- 
erations of  European  diplomats 
skilled  in  the  art  of  preserving  the 
balance  of  power  and  blocking  each 
other's  moves.  What  will  happen  to 
the  delicate  structure  when  the  first 
breach  is  made  in  it  by  the  sword, 
the  Lord  only  knows  now,  but  we 
are  all  likely  soon  to  find  out. 


CALIFORNIA  PROGRESSIVISM 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  GOVERNOR  JOHNSON 

BY   GEDDES    SMITH 


CALIFORNIA  is  on  exhibition 
this  year.  At  San  Francisco 
and  at  San  Diego  she  has 
gathered  up  samples  of  her  re- 
sources and  her  prospects.  But  po- 
litical California  is  not  to  be  seen  at 
the  expositions,  and  that  is  some- 
thing of  a  spectacle  in  itself.   • 

Here  is  the  one  state  out  of  forty- 
eight  that  still  exhibits  the  Progres- 
sive party  as  a  dominant  and  virile 
force.  Its  Governor  is  the  only  Pro- 
gressive in  high  office,  barring  a 
handful  of  congressmen  and  a  lone 
senator,  in  the  country.  Not  only  is 
it  Progressive  by  profession,  but  its 
legislative  history  for  the  last  few^ 
years  shows  a  striking  parallel  with 
the  program  of  social  betterment  laid 
down  by  the  Chicago  convention  in 
1912,  altho  California's  change  of 
heart  dates  from  1910,  when  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  was  first  elected  in  a 
stirring  fight  that  ousted  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  reactionary  Re- 
publicans  from  control. 

So  I  went  to  the  Governor  at  the 
Capitol  and  asked  him  to  tell  me 
about  progressivism  in  California. 
I  found  him  still  busy  with  the  un- 
finished   mass    of    nine-hundred-odd 


bills  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  its 
1915  session.  Evidently  the  "bifur- 
cated session" — with  its  mid-term 
recess  during  which  the  people  can 
quiz  their  representatives  about 
pending  legislation — has  not  discour- 
aged California's  law-makers,  and 
Governor  Johnson  declares  that  while 
it  affords  him  an  opportunity  to 
study  proposed  laws,  the  people  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity. I  asked  him  what  work  of  the 
session  just  closed  he  considered 
most  valuable. 

"A  very  important  piece  of  polit- 
ical reform,"  he  replied,  "a  law 
making  the  election  of  all  state  offi- 
cers non-partizan.  We  shall  go  to  the 
people  on  this  question,  for  there  is 
strong  opposition  and  the  opponents 
of  the  law  will  force  a  referendum. 

"When  I  came  into  office  in  1910 
after  our  big  fight  we  felt  that  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  strength 
of  the  men  we  were  opposing  was  the 
party  system.  In  1911  we  took  the 
first  step  to  end  this  by  a  law  putting 
the  election  of  judicial  and  school 
officers  on  a  non-partizan  basis.  That 
appealed  to  the  people  as  being  rea- 
sonable and  did  not  arouse  much  op- 


position. Then  in  1913  we  went  a 
step  further  and  included  the  county 
officers  in  the  non-partizan  plan.  To- 
day our  California  cities  are  conduct- 
ing their  elections  almost  entirely  on 
this  basis,  by  city  charter  provisions, 
and  all  county  officials  under  the  1913 
act  are  now  elected  without  party 
designation  of  any  sort.  In  local  elec- 
tions you  never  hear  the  old  appeal 
( and  here  the  Governor  flung  his 
hand  into  the  air  and  raised  his 
voice  in  mock  eloquence)  'Vote  for 
Jim  Jones  for  tax  commissioner,  and 
so  uphold  the  hands  of  our  great 
President  at  Washington,  burdened 
as  he  is  .  .  .' — you  know  how  it  went. 
Now  there  is  no  more  reason  for  ap- 
plying this  sort  of  argument  to  a 
state  surveyor,  or  treasurer,  or  even 
governor,  than  there  is  in  the  city 
campaign.  We  went  to  the  people  on 
this  issue  in  1914  and  with  their 
approval  we  have  now  taken  action." 

If  the  people  uphold  the  new  law 
California's  state  officers  will  be  nom- 
inated by  petition  and  elected  after 
a  primary  which  eliminates  all  but 
two  candidates  for  each  office,  with 
never  a  word  about  party  affiliations. 

"What  more  is  there  to  do  to  carry 
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out  the  I'rojjfrcssivc  |)r<)j.rraiii  in  ('uli- 
foi'iiia?"   I  asked. 

"liiltlt'  icmaiiiH  to  Ix'  (lone.  In  tin* 
next  throo  yours,  il  I  am  still  horc 
and  nolhinvv  iinlOrcsccn  occnrs  (tlicsr 
HUKKi'-'^t  ivi'  words  wove  spckkcn  slow- 
ly and  crisply)  wi*  shall  k<>  <>ii  t.o 
tako  action  on  rural  cicdits  and  land 
coloni/ation  somewhat  after  the  New 
Zealand  |»ian.  A  commiHsion  has  heen 
aj)pointed  to  investijrate  these  mat- 
ters, and  a  I'onslit nt ional  anuMidment 
permitting  the  state  credit  to  he  util- 
ized in  such  ways  is  jroin}?  to  the 
people  for  ratification.  We  are  deal- 
iiiK'  as  we  can  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  We  have  a  lommis- 
sion  on  immijfration  and  housing, 
serving  without  pay,  that  is  doing 
fine  work.  We  plan  free  state  labor 
exchanges  to  transfer  men  from  one 
part  of  this  great  state  to  another." 

"What,  then,  will  be  the  future  of 
the  Progressive  party  in  the  state?" 

"Progressivism  will  go  on,"  the 
Governor  declared.  "If  the  Progres- 
sive party  should  disintegrate  to- 
morrow I  am  confident  that  there 
would  be  enough  progressives  in  the 
other  parties  to  carry  on  the  work 
and  to  free  the  Republican  party,  if 
need  be,  from  Otis,  De  Young  and 
Spreckels,  its  directors,  leaders,  own- 
ers and  commanders." 

Each  WK)rd  came  out  sharply. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  Michael  H.  De  Young 


of  the  San  !■  I  hicImco  Chrnuirlr,  and 
John  1).  SpreckelH  of  the  San  Diego 
I'niiin  and  ni'.irly  I'verything  else  in 
San  Dii'go,  an-  the  reuctiotuiry  leaii 
ers  in  Califninia  politics  the  men 
l)eliintl  the  throne  before  th«'  up- 
heaval of  I'.HO,  the  men  behind  John 
I).  Krederick.s,  the  liepublican  candi- 
dal e  at  the  last  state  election,  whom 
Johnson  defj-ated  by  IHK,r)()r)  votes. 

"We  hav«'  not  done  our  work  in 
California  on  a  i)arti/an  basis,"  the 
(iovernor  continued.  "No  one  man 
and  no  one  party  have  accj)mplishpd 
it.  In  the  last  Legislative  Assembly 
tliere  were  twenty-eight  Progres- 
sives, l)ut  we  were  able  thruout  the 
session  to  command  forty-eight  or 
lifty  votes  for  progressive  legisla- 
tion. The  supporters — -and  opponents 
— of  these  bills  included  men  of  all 
parties.  Some  of  our  bitterest  op- 
ponents were  Democrats.  California 
is  normally  a  Republican  state,  and 
a  realignment  would  probably  find  it 
back  in  that  column." 

"How  about  the  national  Progres- 
sive party?"  I  asked. 

"It  has  done  its  work,  whatever 
happens,"  Governor  Johnson  replied. 
"There's  a  new  attitude  toward  pop- 
ular government  thruout  the  country. 
No  party  leaders  would  dare  now  to 
show  such  cynical  indifference  to  the 
will  of  the  people  as  was  shown  by 
the  Republican  leaders  in  1912.  If 
they  did" — with  his  voice  raised  to 


tighfing  pitch — -"wc  would  Nmaiih 
them." 

Victor  Murdock,  i'rogn'MHivc  con- 
greH«rtian  from  KiinMUM,  Huid  nome 
time  ago  that  "the  isMue  in  thiH  roun- 
try  must  eventually  be  um  di«linct  an 
it  wuH  when  Abraham  Lincoln  drew 
big,  broad  linen  between  fundamen- 
tal right  and  wrong."  I  awked  the 
(Jov(;rnor  if  he  thought  that  the  Prf>- 
gresHive  party  could  hang  on  until 
such   an    issue  j)resented   itself. 

"As  to  that  I'm  very  doubtful,"  he 
answered,  explaining  that  he  had 
been  so  bu.sy  with  ('alifornia  prob- 
lems that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
form  an  intelligent  opinion.  Hut 

"Whatever  happen.s  the  party  has 
been  of  real  service.  We  can  never  go 
back." 

Mr.  Murdock,  in  the  same  inter- 
view, had  hinted  broadly  that  Hiram 
Johnson  was  the  man  to  carry  the 
Progressive  standard  in  1916,  tho 
any  candidate  would  be  a  "burnt  of- 
fering on  the  altar  of  principle." 

"That  suggestion  was  just  made 
in  a  friendly  spirit,"  was  the  Gov- 
ernor's comment  on  this  curious 
boom.  "I  hardly  think  any  one  is  go- 
ing to  offer  himself — even  if  he  has 
nothing  to  offer  but  himself.  But 
then  Murdock  is  such  a  good  fellow. 
Do  you  know  him?" 

Whereupon  the  Governor  began  to 
tell  what  a  very  good  fellow  Mur-j 
dock  reallv  was.  ' 


THE    NEW    REALISTS 
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iHOSE  autobiographical  nov- 
els that  were  popular  thru- 
out the  third  and  fourth 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century" — 
that  is  what  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  says  in 
The  World  Set  Free.  Perhaps  novels 
will  be  like  that  in  ten  years;  even 
now  if  we  say  biographical,  the 
phrase  will  be  fairly  appropriate  to 
our  own  time,  to  the  second  decade. 
Certainly  a  number  of  the  striking 
things  done  in  English  fiction  now- 
adays are  of  that,  sort,  accounts  of 
men  and  women;  Mr.  D.  H.  Law- 
rence's Sons  and  Lovers,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Beresford's  three  books  on  Jacob 
Stahl,  and  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie's 
Youth's  Encounter  and  Sinister 
Street.  "If  one  excludes  the  mere 
story-teller,"  says  Mr.  Wells  in  an- 
other place,  who  himself  began  as  a 
"mere  story-teller"  and  continued  as 
a  biographer  if  not  an  autobiog- 
rapher.  It  will  never  do  to  condemn 
story-telling,  and  perhaps  one  will 
say  that  there  is  no  story  to  the  life 
of  Jacob  Stahl,  or  of  Paul  Morel,  or 


of  Michael  Fane.  Of  course  there  is 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  story  to  the  lives 
of  David  Copperfield  or  of  Arthur 
Pendennis.  Yet  story  or  not  there  is 
keen  interest  in  these  chronicles  of 
young  England  in  the  early  days  of 
our  century,  more  absorbing  than 
otherwise  now  that  the  temper  of 
young  England  is  going  thru  so  fiery 
a  trial.  Such  books  will  group  them- 
selves together  in  one's  mind  and 
with  them  one  would  put  Mr.  Hugh 
Walpole's  The  Duchess  of  Wrexe, 
and  also,  I  think,  those  three  dark 
books  by  Mr.  Oliver  Onions,  The 
Debit  Account,  In  Accordance  with 
the  Evidence  and  The  Story  of  Louie. 
The  authors  might  be  surprized,  or 
even  disgusted,  at  finding  themselves 
bracketed,  but  probably  they  are 
often  thought  of  together. 

They  all  have  their  say,  somehow, 
on  life.  One  might  gather  that  people 
nowadays  were  prejudiced  against 
"drab  sociological"  or  "morbid  psy- 
chological" studies,  but  after  all  so- 


ciology (in  such  a  use)  means  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  women  in  the  mass; 
and  knowledge  of  men  and  women 
in  the  individual.  It  is  hard  to  think 
of  any  one  calling  that  sparkling 
kaleidoscope  of  the  early  days  of  Mi- 
chael Fane  a  piece  of  psychology; 
one  reads  and  reads  of  the  way  the 
imaginative  boy  feels  and  acts  with 
a  hightened  and  continued  sensa- 
tion. So  with  The  Duchess  of  Wrexe; 
of  course  Mr.  Walpole  did  have  in 
mind  some  generalization  about  the 
old  order  which  is  changing  under 
our  eyes,  but  the  thing  is  so  abso- 
lutely personified  that  it  hardly 
comes  to  mind  till  afterward,  just  as 
in  life  itself. 

It  is  true  (and  somewhat  connect- 
ed with  this  point)  that  all  these 
young  men  are  resolute  in  attacking 
large  things.  Single  books  are  not 
enough ;  they  write  trilogies.  Mr. 
Beresford  pursues  his  subject  thru 
The  Earhj  Life  of  Jacob  Stahl,  A 
Candidate  for  Truth  and  The  In^ 
risible   Event.    Mr.    Compton   Mack- 
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enzie  has  really  a  trilogy  in  Youth's 
Encounter  and  the  two  parts  of 
Sinister  Street.  Mr.  Onions  tells  of 
the  same  strange  crime  from  three 
different  standpoints.  Mr.  Walpole 
has  not  yet  written  a  trilogy,  but  he 
has  projected  one,  and  has  furnished 
it  with  two  prologs.  Mr.  Lawrence 
remains,  as  it  were,  austerely  aloof. 
We  look  for  no  continuation  to  Sons 
and  Lovers,  altho  there  seems  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  one. 
Such  writing  is  a  following  out  of 
the  impulses  given  by  Clayhanger 
and  The  New  Macchiavelli.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Bennett  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
are  the  two  who  stand  out  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  others  who  have 
come  forward  since  the  great  group 
which  ushered  in  the  nineties.  Those 
who  can  look  back  to  those  earlier 
days  will  remember  the  thrills  caused 
by  Soldiers  Three,  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,  Sherlock  Holmes,  not  to  men- 
tion many  another  wonderful  piece 
of  work.  What  a  difference  between 
those  books  and  these  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken!  Mystery,  adven- 
ture, romance — those  were  the  watch- 
words then.  There  was  no  talk  of 
"mere  story-tellers"  in  those  days. 
Even  Mr.  H.  G,  Wells  himself  and 
Mr.     Arnold     Bennett    began     with 


books  very  different  from  those 
whereby  they  are  now  best  known. 
The  Time  Machine  and  The  Grand 
Babylon  Hotel  had  adventure,  mys- 
tery, romance  even  in  the  most  popu- 
lar sense.  Yet  both  Mr.  Bennett  and 
Mr.  Wells  have  deserted  their  first 
fantasies,  and  with  their  feet  on 
firmer  ground  have  made  their  great 
successes  with  things  very  different. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  most  of 
those  who  have  made  a  name  for 
themselves  since  1900  have  done 
much  the  same  thing.  One  can  hard- 
ly think  of  any  English  novelist  who 
has  really  come  to  the  front  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  who  belongs  in 
spirit  to  the  earlier  group.  Mr.  Jef- 
frey Farnol,  some  will  say,  and  oth- 
ers might  add  Mr.  Hewlett,  Mr.  Con- 
rad, Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Oppenheim,  but 
all  these  began  earlier.  No,  whatever 
we  think  of  it,  the  best  minds  of 
young  England  of  our  day,  when  they 
turn  to  fiction,  fix  their  eyes  upon 
the  actual  life  about  them,  and  in 
conditions  and  circumstances  that 
are  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  they 
find  enough  of  mystery,  adventure 
and  romance. 

Save  that  he  is  a  bit  older  one 
would  mention  here  Mr.  John  Gals- 
worthy. And  certainly  in  the  view  of 


all  these  later  men  there  is  one  re- 
current idea  more  or  less  evident,  the 
contrast  and  conflict  between  radical 
and  conservative,  between  the  adven- 
turer and  the  home-lover,  the  new 
world  and  the  old,  the  hierarchies 
and  structures  of  society  and  the  in- 
dividual. One  rarely  forgets  that  in 
Galsworthy  and  one  generally  finds 
it  in  these  others.  They  are  all  by 
way  of  being  sons  of  Ishmael,  led  in 
part  perhaps  by  the  natural  vigor  of 
young  strength,  in  part  possibly  by 
the  seductions  of  that  little  known 
satirist,  Samuel  Butler.  For  what- 
ever reason,  there  it  is,  the  flaming 
up  of  the  individual,  a  strange  thing 
perhaps  in  a  century  devoted  to  so- 
cial study,  work,  existence. 

Yet  such  a  generalization  does  no 
justice  to  such  various  spirits  as  we 
have  here.  Like  as  they  are — cham- 
pions of  the  new  realism  which  in 
other  phases  than  fiction  is  making 
its  effort  to  break  thru  the  conven- 
tional and  reach  some  real  compre- 
hension of  life — like  as  they  are, 
their  chief  interest  as  one  reads 
comes  from  things  wherein  they  are 
different.  One  need  not  compare  or 
estimate  relative  values,  but  one 
readily  notes  he  somewhat  som- 
ber  beauty    of    Mr.    Lawrence,    Mr. 
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George  H.  Doran  Co. 

OLIVER  ONIONS 

'"Sinister  intensity"   marks    The   Debit   Account,   In   Accordance  with    the 
Evidence  and  The  Story  of  Louie 


Mitchell  Kennerley 

DAVID   HERBERT   LAWRENCE 

There   is   a    "somewhat   somber   beauty"    about    his    books    of   which    Sonj< 
and   Lovers   is    a   striking   example 


Mackenzie's  exhilarated  sense  of 
youth  and  his  perfect  horn  of  plenty 
of  fact,  the  sinister  intensity  of  Mr. 
Oliver  Onions,  the  full  feeling  for 
life  and  character  of  Mr.  Hugh  Wal- 
pole,  the  perfect  naturalness  of  Mr. 
Beresford.  These  things  and  others 
make  reading  their  books  a  pleasure, 
but  there  is  a  residuum  behind;  one 
wants  to  do  something  to  compre- 
hend this  effort,  to  define  it.  That  is 
something  not  to  be  done  here,  in 
these  few  words,  yet  one  may  com- 


pare this  phase  of  realism  with  that 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  and  per- 
ceive a  great  difference.  Philosophic- 
ally I  understand  that  the  realism  of 
today  depends  upon  intuition  while 
that  of  half  a  century  ago  was  ra- 
tional, and  (altho  they  are  no  philos- 
ophers) something  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  our  novelists.  But 
more  important  than  that  is  some- 
thing else,  namely  that  while  the 
realists  of  those  earlier  days  seemed 
to  love  the  everyday,  the  ordinary. 


even  the  ugly  for  its  own  sake,  these 
later  men  have  lived  thru  the  nine- 
ties and  feel  the  need  of  beauty,  of 
charm,  of  distinction.  Call  it  "mys- 
tery, adventure,  romance"  if  you 
like,  they  have  the  sense  of  it  tho 
they  do  not  seek  it  in  the  exotic  sen- 
sations of  tropical  islands  nor  in  the 
complex  intrigues  of  m.odern  capitals. 
They  seek  it  in  the  life  about  us.  And 
if  they  can  find  it  there,  how  much 
the  better  for  us! 
Union  College 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER'S  SONG 

BY  WINIFRED   WELLES 


Hush,  little  Sister  Neat-of-Heart, 

Your  fretting  speedily, 
Lay  off  your  shining  shoes  of  care 

And  barefoot  come  with  me. 

I  know  a  place  at  dreaming's  end 
Where  we  can  joyous  stand 

And  gaily  watch  the  Tasks  troop  by 
Nor  ever  lift  a  hand ! 

There  waits  for  us  a  little  House 
With  careless,  wide-flung  door. 

Its  shabby  roof  droops  down  with  age, 
Uneven  runs  the  floor. 


I  love  each  window  streaked  with  rain, 

The  crooked  path  I  bless. 
Where  weeds  push  boldly  thru  the  cracks 

In  sweet  untidiness. 

And  pleasant  folk,  unmended,  sit 

Amid  the  drifting  dust, 
Who  laugh  to  see  the  brass  grown  dim 

And  doorlatch  rich  with  rust. 

Oh,  little  House-of-Dreams  unswept 

Day  after  idle  day. 
From  you  the  great,  white,  clean,  washed  world 

Seems  very  far  away! 


THE      WORLD      OVER 


Automobiles  in  Yellowstone  Park 
With  the  opening  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  to  automobiles  this  sum- 
mer, the  car  invades  this  last  remain- 
ing: strongfhold  of  the  horse.  Heretofore 
all  traffic  thru  the  park  has  been  strict- 
Ij^  rejrulated  by  the  Government,  minute 
rules  being  laid  down  as  to  the  passing 
of  teams,  etc.,  and  night  travel  forbid- 
den. Tl^e  introduction  of  automobiles 
involves  the  necessity  of  making  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  regulations.  The  gen- 
eral plan  is  for  all  travel  to  take  place 
in  one  direction,  in  order  that  meetings 
may  not  occur.  In  addition  to  this 
change,  which  involves  a  most  careful 
planning  of  trips,  since  there  will  be 
no  retracing  of  steps  save  by  a  com- 
plete tour  of  the  130  miles  which  con- 
stitute the  "loop,"  automobile  travel  is 
prohibited  at  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
when  carriages  and  wagons  are  mov- 
ing; leaving  certain  other  hours  open 
to  the  automobiles  while  the  hoi'ses  lie 
by.  As  the  distances  between  camps 
and  lunch  stations  vary  from  ten  to 
thirty  miles,  and  the  geysers  and  other 
time-consuming  attractions  are  almost 
innumerable  in  certain  regions,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  this  limitation  should  be 
a  hardship. 

The  finest  scenic  highway  in  the 
United  States,  as  it  has  been  called 
without  great  exaggeration,  dedicated 
to  the  "benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people,"  should  be  made  as  accessible 
as  possible.  If  by  opening  it  to  auto- 
mobiles, a  larger  number  of  people  can 
enjoy  it,  much  has  been  gained.  More- 
over, a  great  deal  of  the  surrounding 
countrj',  in  which  valuable  mineral 
claims  are  located,  has  suffered  from 
an  isolation  to  which  Government  reg- 
ulations against  railroads  and  motors 
have  contributed  largely.  Undoubtedly 
the  coming  of  the  motor  car  will  be  a 


boon  to  many  property  owners  in  the 
vicinity. 

But  to  any  one  who  has  traveled  thru 
the  park  by  the  picturesque  and  com- 
fortable stage  coach,  that  more  leisure- 
ly method  of  transportation  will  seem 
far  superior  to  the  kaleidoscopic  im- 
pression involved  in  greater  speed. 
Somehow  an  automobile  in  the  Yellow- 
stone suggests  the  hustle  that  "does" 
Europe  in  a  month.  There  have  prob- 
ably been  many  demands  for  the  inno- 
vation, but  there  are  thousands  of  na- 
ture lovers  who  bemoan  this  further 
"advance  of  civilization." 


Tin  Rations 

"We  eat  what  we  can,  and  what  we 
can't  we  can"  may  be  a  time-worn  and 
rather  feeble  sample  of  American  wit, 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  frequent  re- 
minder of  the  importance  we  place  on 
that  particular  method  of  serving  vege- 
tables. 

145,138  acres  of  sweet  corn  are 
being  raised  lor  canning  purposes  this 
year,  so  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  records.  That  indicates 
a  four  per  cent  increase  over  last  year's 
acreage  for  the  same  purpose. 

Tomatoes  are  next  in  importance 
with  87,654  acres,  and  72,544  acres 
are  devoted  to  peas.  Both  these  crops 
show  a  slight  decrease  in  the  demand 
for  their  canned  product  since  1914. 


A  Burnless  X-Ray 
A  New  York  roentgenologist  has  per- 
fected a  machine  which  he  claims  will 
produce  a  burnless  X-ray.  The  common 
fault  with  X-ray  apparatus  heretofore 
has  been  that  the  deadly  penetrative- 
ness  of  the  rays  causes  a  peculiarly 
malignant  type  of  burn  which  results 
usually  in  a  sore  verj'  difficult  to  cure. 


For  this  reason  X-ray  practitioners  are 
compelled  to  work  always  behind  a 
heavy  lead  screen,  as  lead  is  the  only 
substance  thru  which  X-rays  cannot 
penetrate. 

The  inventor  of  the  burnless  X-ray 
machine  has  been  within  the  last  five 
years  directly  in  the  path  of  the  rays, 
for  hours  at  a  time,  yet  he  has  never 
suffered  a  burn,  nor  have  any  of  his 
patients. 

Fundamentally,  the  new  apparatus 
does  not  depart  radically  from  the 
usual  X-ray  equipment.  It  differs  only 
in  one  detail — the  quality  of  the  high 
voltage  current  which  the  induction  coil 
produces.  According  to  the  inventor  all 
roentgenologists  have  made  the  mis- 
take in  assuming  that  X-rays  are  dan- 
gerous whether  strong  or  weak. 

The  use  of  an  alternating  electric 
current  of  very  high  frequency  and  re- 
versing the  relations  of  its  pressure 
and  volume  is  the  key  to  the  se::ret  of 
the  new  apparatus.  Voltage  in  the  mil- 
lions and  amperage  to  the  tenth  decimal 
place  are  produced  in  a  gigantic  coil. 
Hence  the  danger  from  burns  is  re- 
duced to  an   infinitesimal   degree. 

Aside  from  the  remarkable  ability  of 
the  new  apparatus  to  produce  a  harm- 
less X-ray,  it  is  interesting  also  as  an 
unusual  electrical  equipment.  Enough 
ele-tricity  is  consumed  in  the  windings 
of  the  induction  coil  to  drive  a  number 
of  street  cars.  The  voltage  produced  in 
the  transformation  is  so  great  that  the 
resultant  current  will  leap  a  gap  of 
twelve  feet.  While  the  ordinar>'  X-ray 
equipment  will  give  clear  shadow- 
graphs at  a  distanL'e  of  five  or  six  feet. 
this  ma^'hine  will  clearly  show  the  bones 
of  the  body  at  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet;  or  it  will  show  the  heart  beating 
and  the  lungs  rising  and  falling  with 
a  thick  wooden  door  intervening. 
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ruIGN  MAY  SAVE  YOUR  LIT  L  TODAY. 


THIS  . ^..  ^ 

All  The   Precauilorrj  In  The    World   Will  Not   ',rive  The 

Lives    Of   Those   Who   Drive  Aulomobiles   RecKlesslv 

Over    Wailioad   Crossinas. 

When  ApproacnifiR  A^  crossing  Please  Slop  Look   g  Listen 

We  Are  Dolnfi  Our  Part,    Wont   You   Ijo   ' 'urs  f 
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A   WORD   TO   TIIK    W'ISK 


A  Railroad  Safety  Campaign 

The  ciinipaip:n  for  safety  inaupru- 
rated  on  the  Loii.n'  Ishiiul  Railroad  l)y 
James  A.  McCrea,  the  j^xi'ieral  nian- 
Hjrer,  is  already  well  under  way.  Sijjns 
are  now  being'  po.sted  at  grade  cross- 
ings all  over  Long  Island.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  a  typical 
fifty-foot  sign  at  Broadway,  in  Flush- 
ing. The  sigfns  are,  however,  mostly 
smaller  than  this,  the  common  shape 
being  ten  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high. 
Some  of  the  signs  are  lighted  at  night. 
Coincidently  with  the  posting-  of  the 
signs  the  railroad  is  conducting-  an  ad- 
vertising- campaign  in  the  local  papers. 
The  responsibility  of  the  individual  is 
being-  everywhere  emphasized  and  the 
slogan  of  the  railroad  is  "We  are  do- 
ing our  part.  Won't  you  do  yours?" 
Thus  it  must  be  a  rather  reckless  auto- 
mobile driver  who  can  pass  a  sign  re- 
minding him  that  by  heeding:  it  he  may 
save  his  life,  and  not  be  a  bit  more 
careful  at  grade  crossings. 


A   Long   Distance   Champion 

Did  you  never  hear  of  Dr.  Carleton 
Simon  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica? Then  it  is  quite  evident  you  are 
not  an  angler.  Dr.  Simon,  be  it  said, 
is  the  champion  fly  caster  of  the  world. 
Seven  years  ago  Dr.  Simon  began  to 
prepare  himself,  by  dint  of  hard  and 
continuous  practise,  for  his  present  ex- 
alted position.  Today  he  holds  the 
world's  record  of  having  cast  a  fly  349 
feet  and  1%  inches.  Dr.  Simon  avers, 
however,  that  this  record  is  bound  to 
be  surpassed.  Within  the  next  few 
years  375  feet  or  more  will  be  made. 

In  summing  up  the  rules  for  success- 
ful fly  casting — which,  by  the  way  is, 
under  tournament  rules,  on  grass  or 
sand  rather  than  water — the  doctor  has 
this  to  say  in  a  recent  issue  of  that  al- 
ways interesting  sportsman's  friend, 
Forest  and  Stream: 

"The  study  of  the  curve  of  the  lead 
in  the  air — the  line  of  trajectory — the 
initial  pressure,  and  the  velocity  must 
all  be  studied,  not  only  upon  paper,  but 
must  be  assiduously  and  indefatigably 
practised  with  the  mastering  of  the 
thumbing  of  the  spool,  so  that  no  lost 
motion  interferes  with  the  cast. 

"Casting  for  distance  requires  no 
special  mental  qualification  or  physical 


ability,  it  is  the  'sticking  quality'  that 
helps  most,  a  persistent  endeavor  that 
plucks  victory  out  of  defeat  in  the  keen 
analysis  of  one's  faults.  Aptitude  is  a 
(]uality  that  develops  in   time. 

"'I'here  is  no  other  sport  I  know  of 
where  the  greatest  deliberation  and 
planning  will  prove  so  futile — by  the 
snapping  of  line,  by  the  turn  of  the 
wind,  by  atmospheric  conditions  and  by 
.some  unforeseen  accident  to  tackle.  In 
contests  the  spoils  do  not  always  go  to 
the  strong." 


Public  School  Piano  Lessons 

In  one  town  in  America  the  public 
school  pupils  are  given  lessons  on  the 
piano  as  a  part  of  their  regular  school 
studies.  That  town  is  Bruning,  Ne- 
braska, a  village  of  500  people.  This 
innovation  was  begun  about  two  years 
ago  under  the  direction  of  J.  A.  Craw- 
ford, superintendent  of  the  school. 

The  piano  teacher  is  employed  for 
the  full  school  time  just  as  any  other 
teacher.  Any  pupil  above  the  third 
grade  may  take  lessons  free.  A  pio- 
gressive  graded  series  of  lessons  is  used 
and  the  pupil  buys  his  music  just  as 
he  does  his  arithmetic  book  or  gram- 
mar. One  lesson  a  week  is  regularly 
given  each  pupil.  Each  has  his  lesson 
hour  assigned  and  these  periods  are 
arranged  so  as  not  to  conflict  with 
other  classes.  Practising  is  done  at 
home.  The  lessons  are  laid  out  in  care- 
fully graded  sections  with  written  work 
and  drill  in  theory,  ear  training,  trans- 
position, history  of  music  and  biog- 
raphy. There  are  weekly  written  tests 
and  a  regular  examination  every  ten 
weeks.  In  every  respect  the  pupils  re- 
ceive an  up-to-date  musical  education  at 
public  expense.  This  is  the  only  exam- 
ple of  such  instruction  in  the  public 
school  anywhere  in  America,  altho  the 
custom  is  a  common  one  in   Germany. 


No  Umpire  Like  This 

"The  only  umpire  in  the  world  that 
never  makes  a  mistake  and  never  gets 
irritated.  The  pitchers  swear  by  it;  the 
fans  never  throw  pop  bottles  at  it;  and 
its  decisions  admit  of  no  controversy," 
that  is  the  way  they  describe  a  certain 
Los  Angeles  umpire — an  automatic 
device. 

By  means  of  an  electrical  system  it 


rvi-ordN  Htrikcn  and  ImllH,  und  it  in 
rijfht  l4t  ih«"  fructifiri  of  un  inch.  Thin 
ix  how  it  workM.  A  NUrfucu  of  heavy 
piankH  citrht  ft-vl  Hijuurc  in  bruc«r<l  up- 
rl^rhl  ut  the  end  of  a  Kixlyfive  find 
alley,  and  upon  it  in  painted  the  Hamis 
Mort  of  a  la^^M•t  that  the  pitrher  fureii 
iti  u  real  gutiie;  that  in,  a  Ijutler  and  a 
catcher  crouching  behind  the  plat«.  In 
onh-r  to  afTonI  j»ractiMe  fur  tKith  kindi 
of  ImtlerM,  a  left  handed  batter  in  uIho 
painted  in,  and  a  canvaM  in  arranged 
to  cover  the  oiu-  not  in  une.  The  i)itfher 
who  desires  to  pctrfect  his  «urveK  slandH 
at  the  same  dintance  an  in  actual  gamcH, 
uses  the  regulation  ball  and  thrown  at 
jirecisely  the  same  mark,  namely  the 
field  bounded  in  width  by  the  plate 
(seventeen  inches)  anrj  in  length  by 
the  distance  between  the  knee  and  the 
shoulder  of  the  average  man,  which  is 
three  feet  and  four  inches.  Just  as  in 
playing  the  game  there  is  no  definite 
outline  to  throw  at,  so  in  using  this 
umpire  the  pitcher  does  not  see  the 
boundaries  of  a  "strike"  field,  but  they 
are  very  definite  all  the  same.  In  this 
device  there  is  a  panel  of  the  above 
dimensions  set  on  a  pivot  which  by 
means  of  electrical  wiring  rings  a  bell 
when  it  is  struck  by  the  ball. 

It  is  said  by  western  baseball  stars 
to  be  the  best  practise  device  ever  de- 
veloped, and  the  fans  have  taken  to  it 
as   an   amusement. 
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Nature's 
Great  Cleansers 
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Air  and  water  are  natural  cleansers.     Modern 
engineering  has  brought  them  to  the  assistance 
of  the  housewife  to  lighten  her  service  and  en- 
able her  to  do  her  work  better.   We  present  guar- 
anteed electrical  devices  for  washing  with  air — the  vacuum 
cleaner — and  for  washing  with  water — the  electric  washing 
machine — both  made  with  the  skill  and  high  quality  which 
characterize  the  many  household  devices  bearing  the  name 

Western  Electric 


Vacuum  Cleaner 

This  is  a  nev/  model,  small  and 
light,  but  powerful.  The  experience 
of  30  years  of  motor  and  suction-fan 
making,  is  embodied  in  every  part. 
The  rigid  frame,  different  from  the 
usual  "broom-handle"  design, 
makes  handling  easy.  The  price, 
$32.50,  includes  an  extension  nozzle 
for  cleaning  under  furniture. 


Washer  and  Wringer 

This  newest,  safest  and  most  thor- 
ough laundry  outfit  is  sold  and 
guaranteed  by  the  world's  largest 
distributors  of  electrical  supplies. 
Cleanses  perfectly  all  fabrics  with- 
out injury  to  most  delicate  tex- 
tures. The  driving  mechanism  is 
entirely  enclosed.  The  wringer  is 
reversible. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded   1 764 

The  Misses  Metcall's  |X;Ji",.:"''c?.t.' 

Cullrtfc  prrparattoQ. 

Phytic.il  (  ulturc.       TcDolii,  ba!>kelball. 

Moderate  laiet. 

Tahhv  ruWN-UN-IIUUSUN,   N.   Y. 

93rd  Street  and  CeatMd  Park  West 

S|i<-cially   tlcvutcil   III   pi  rpdrdliun   lur   all   Colleges. 
Hu^iiieiis     I'oursc — I'riiiiaiy     ami     Outmu     I'lassci 
fur    Vdunijer    Boy^.      Fireproof   Building — Laborit 
lories — Cjyiiiiia:>iuiii      IMay    (Jrounils. 

R.    II.   Campbelx,   Headmaster 
Send  for  Catiloguc.         Tclrphone  J787  Riverside. 

THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE   PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupiU  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  claaa 

Fireproof  icKool  huiltiing 
ihorouglily  e(|ui|>|>cd 

\m  iiiid   1«2  W<rNl   71lti  Street 

Cuiiii«clliii|  wtth  aiiJ  III*,  luiilfig 

1U5  \SlvH\  73i(l  Street 
New  York 

Summit  Academy    "         ^  ^, 

li.r     ll-.y.            1    '^I't     rr,.,|.  Ml      J..,,       ,     1.  ^*M.cJ     .                                                    * 

JAMKH   HBARO.    A.  K..    Prloclpal. 

Maniac niJliTT*,  Frunlciln. 

uean  Acaaemy  ,,,.,„^„h„dh«r«ai.o.u« 

like  aliiiu.iplicii.-,  lliiiii>ui.;li  iiiid  vllicieiit   lr;tii\iii^ 
ill  i-vriy  kU-|ianiiiriil  u(  a    lifuail  culliue,  it   Uiy  il 
uiul   liil|irul   11  liuol   kpliil.       Libvritl  eiutuwntciu 

(K-lllllll    lllll-l.ll    1.                  '    '"•'    11^0    JKI    \                   "          .        ll 
(    IIIUW   III    1  >lllllt                     .         IlklO.        hill I 

iiitoniutiiiii  HiUtrvM 

.Xaiiiiiii   W     I'lia.  >.   l.lll.D.,  frlnciii.it 

The  New 
Books 


IF  PHILOSOPHERS  WERE  KINGS 

Professor  Ernest  Barker  of  Oxford 
University  g:ives  the  curious  student  a 
grood  idea  of  how  political  life  would  be 
influenced  if  it  were  entrusted  to  the 
English  philosophers  of  the  present  gren- 
eration  in  his  Political  Thought  in  Eng- 
land. His  study  purports  to  deal  with 
the  period  "from  Herbert  Spencer  to 
the  present  day,"  altho  the  discussion 
of  Spencer  is  continued  to  the  middle 
of  the  book  and  an  account  of  the 
Idealist  school,  including:  T.  H.  Green, 
Bradley  and  Bosanquet,  precedes  the 
detailed  consideration  of  Spencer's  the- 
ories. The  main  characteristic  of  the 
period  treated  is  the  revolt  against  in- 
dividualism both  in  politics  and  in  eco- 
nomics. This  revolt  consisted  in  reality 
of  two  quite  distinct  movements:  the 
revival  of  the  aristocratic  ideal  by  Sir 
Henry  Maine  and  other  legal  historians 
and  such  literary  authoritarians  as  Rus- 
kin  and  Carlyle,  and  the  advance  to- 
ward State  Socialism  led  by  the  Fa- 
bians and  vainly  opposed  by  belated  fol- 
lowers of  the  Manchester  school.  But 
Professor  Barker  ends  his  book  on  quite 
a  different  note.  It  is  true  that  the  ex- 
altation of  the  state  which  was  heresy 
to  the  English  mind  a  generation  ago  is 
now  orthodoxy,  but  the  newly  estab- 
lished orthodoxy  is  in  turn  assailed  by 
still  newer  heresies.  The  contemporary 
attack  on  the  state  is  no  longer  in  tho 
name  of  individual  liberties  but  in  that 
of  group  rights  and  it  takes  the  form  of 
Syndicalism  or   Guild   Socialism. 

Political  Thought  in  Eni/land.  by  Ernest  B&rker 
Home  Univeniity  Library.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.   SO  centa. 

A    NATURE    NOVEL 

There  are  two  women  in  .\meric*n 
fiction — tremendously  successful  wri 
ters,  both— whose  recipes  for  a  beat 
seller  are  similar.  Gene  Stratton  Por- 
ter and  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  are 
apostles  of  the  Impossibly  Virtuous. 
Inevitably  their  boi>k9  present  at  lea^t 
one  character  apie^'e  who  inherit  ^ 
equally  from  the  peerless  knight  of  the 
medieval  romance  at\d  the  unsullievi 
hero  of  the  Sunday  school  story. 

The  comparison  must  not  b«  pushevi 
too  far.  .Mrs    Kurnett  '        '  •   attd  .* 

gift  of  portraiture.    M  sho^-i 

an  almost   pathetic   lack  of  humor,  not 
only  in  the     ' 
dialog  .she   1  > 

her  failure  tu  get  nMulta  ftvuii  a  r«ttlly 
humorous  or        '       \     '  '    ■  .  'i     rtjf- 

ure*    and    >  ovfi 

in  creating  very    tew    . 

Hut  if  Mru.  Rui-    • 
Mrs     Porter  can   u 

the   l>ir«U   you   ar  '  a 

tamarack   swamp       ...    ..<•.    ..v    .  t' 
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jfifl   (if  (li'sciiptidii,   lull,  by  a  Cdmliiim- 
(i()t\  (>r  ecstasy  mid  mi'iiiiitc  luinu'iifhi 
tuio  hIh"  (I(k<s   prcaili   tli«'   (•ospcl   td'   Die 

OUt-doDIH. 

Mirlitnl  O'lliillonin  is  a  yoiiiiK'  I  lisli- 
nuiii  vvlioso  Ixiyisli  iiidcpiMidriicc  and  vv 
HouiToruliicss  ii\iKl>t  liavi"  riia<li'  liiiii  a 
rinilly  it\UMi>stiiin'  iliaiactor  if  he  had 
not  i)tH'i\  dictwiu'd  in  llu'  syrup  (d'  his 
own  virtiU'H.  Oiu'  permits  liim,  at  a  li-ii- 
di'i"  an'c,  t(i  kidiiai)  a  ciipplcd  oipliau 
and  iiistal  Iht  as  his  proton*'.  '•>'•  <">*' 
rebels  a  little  when  ho  tolls  tiio  city 
editor  of  tho  town's  host  Mowspa|)or 
how  to  run  his  business,  reorjjunizes  the 
household  of  a  (lod-foariiiK"  farmer, 
thus  indirectly  leading  tlu-  entire  rural 
community  upward  and  onward,  appar- 
ently saves  from  disgrace  the  father  of 
the  beautiful  youn^-  lady  whose  well- 
meant  but  injudicious  charity  he  tact- 
fully repudiates,  and  withal  provides 
enough  epif^rams  to  head  iialf  the  chap- 
ters in  the  book.  The  other  characters 
— with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Lily 
Peaches,  the  orphan,  herself — are 
jerked  about  by  the  heart-strinjrs  to 
show  how  beautiful  is  love  in  a  cabin 
and  how  loathsome  is  "society,"  and 
to  point  a  few  other  well-assorted 
morals. 

Mii'hael  O'Halloiau,  by   Gone   Stratton    Porter. 
New    York:    lloublod.ny.    Puko   &    Co.    $1.35. 

THE  MAKING  OF  DELINQUENTS 

The  ludiridiial  Delinquent,  by  Dv. 
William  Healy,  Director  of  the  Psychi- 
atric Institute  of  the  Chicagro  Juvenile 
Court,  is  a  masterful  analysis  of  the 
factors  that  influence  the  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral  development  of  the  child, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  eo)iduct,  which 
is  after  all  the  main  concern  that  we  all 
have  in  one  another.  The  book  is  divid- 
ed into  two  main  parts,  the  first  dealing 
with  the  general  data  and  the  methods 
of  study  employed,  the  second  with  "il- 
lustrative cases"  discussed  in  relation 
to  types  of  delinquency  and  in  relation 
to  causative  factors.  There  is  an  appen- 
dix on  the  organization  of  the  Juvenile 
Psychopathic  Institute,  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  nearly  400  numbers. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  close  ad- 
herence of  the  author  to  the  concrete 
facts  of  direct  experience.  In  rejecting 
the  "anecdotal"  material  that  ha.  so  fre- 
quently served  as  a  basis  for  theorizing 
on  criminal  conduct.  Dr.  Healy  detaches 
himself  both  from  the  sentimentalists 
and  from  the  legalists.  He  is  scientific 
and  eminently  sane. 

The  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
catching  offenders  early  is  a  recognition 
of  the  personality  as  a  becoming.  The 
same  viewpoint  is  shown  by  the  refusal 
of  the  author  to  classify  the  data  gath- 
ered in  the  course  of  the  studies  ac- 
cording to  any  a  priori  scheme  or  the- 
ory. Mental  facts  require  a  different 
classification  from  physical,  and  these 
one  different  from  the  environmental. 
There  is  clear  recognition  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  of  individual  de- 
velopment. The  large  role  that  sex  play? 
in  delinquencies,  whether  in  youth  or  in 
senescence,  is  fully  recognized;  but  it  is 
not  magnified  into  the  ultimate  source 
of  all  dereliction.  The  relation  of  home 
conditions  or  of  heredity,  the  relation 


That  loriiiinti  for  the 
ritiiiled  health  of  Yon 

Alas,  tli<-  dreams  of  happy 
hoyliDod  (l.i\s  profit  naught -- 
wc  arc"niaile  to  tread  tlie  inilU 
of  toil."  And  the  nr.ircst  uc 
can  come  to  brinjiinn  back  the 
sunny  days  of  youth  is  to  make 
timr/y  amruils  for  the  heavy 
overdrafts  in.uic  by  work  and 
worry. 

And  this  you  can  do  witli 
San;itom-n.  Sanatt)tien  is  a 
food-tonic  comliiMin^  purest 
albuM)enand»jruanic  piiosiiliorus 
in  a  form  so  easily  assimilated 

tliaf  it  is  idea!  for  ffcding  the  blood 
and  tissues  \\itli  tlie  essentials  of  body 
strength  and  cniinrance — reviving  the 
vitality  —  bcttc'ving  the  dij^eslion  — 
imparting  a  fresh  rund  of  encrfjy  and 
health  to  a  "slowiaK-down  "  system. 

All  this  is  not  theory,  but  estab- 
lished experience.  Hundreds  of 
famous  mea  and  women  have  written 
letters  fully  as  enthusiastic  as  those  of 
John  Burroughs  and  Colonel  \\'atter- 
son — reprothieed  here — telling  us  how 
Sanatogen  has  helped  tiiem.  Over 
21,000  physii-ians  who  have  seen  the 
work  of  Sanatogen  in  daily  practice 
have  written  us  sincere  acknowledge- 
mentof  the  tonic 


Ohforboyhood'Jpainlcsjplay. 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day.       >( 
Healtli  thatmocks  rhc  Ao&ota 

rules. 
•• -Fromrnyneartlgivcrliee  J07-'       \ 

Iwas  once  a  barefooT  boy."  ^  fi. 

Whiniert'ThrBtrdoatBof^' 


and  upbuilding 
value  of  Sana- 
togen. 

Sanatogen 
will  earn  words 
of  praise  from 
you — if  you  give 
it  the  opportun- 
ity to  help  you. 


Col.  Henry  Watterson, 

the  fdiuuus  Hdltur,  writes: 
"I  do  not  think  I  could 
h.ivc recovered  inyvtt.-ilitv. 
.IS  1  have  done,  witiiout 
this  Sanatocen  oper-itini; 
cqu.illy  upon  the  digestive 
organs  and  nervecentcrs." 

John  Burroughs, 

the  distinguished  natu- 
tiilist  and  auttior,  tvrites : 
"I  am  sure  I  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  S.tna- 
togen.  My  sleep  is  filtv 
per  cent,  better  than  it  was 
one  year  a^o,  and  my  mind 
and  strength  are  much  im- 
proved." 


Sanatogen  is  sold  by  grood 
druggists  everywhere,  in 
three  sizes,  Irom  $1.00  up. 

Grand  Prise,    International  Con- 
gresi  of  Medicine,  London,  1913 


Sena^ 


SANATO  GEN 

ENDORSED    BY    OVER    21,000    PHYSICIANS 


for  "The  Art  of  Living,"  a  charming  little  book  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  the  popular  poet- 
author,  touching  on  Sanatogen' s  kindly  help  and  giving  other  interesting  aids  in  the  quest  for 
contentment  and  better  health.  The  book  is  free.  Tear  this  ofT  as  a  reminder  to  write  THE 
BAUER   CHEMICAL  CO.,  26-R  Irving  Place,  New  York. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

offers  a  three  years'  course,  FREE    and  pays  besides  maintenance,  $10  a  month  for 

the  first  year,  $12  a  month  for  the  second  and  $15  a  month  the  last  year. 

Classes  are  formed  every  month. 
The  Nurses'  Home  is  located  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  New  York  City.    The 
rooms  are  all  single  with  spacious  entrance  hall,  library  and  sitting  rooms.     The  school 
is  registered  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  over  1500  beds. 

Applicants  must  be  over  18  and  under  35  years  of  age,  and  have  had  one 
year  in  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 
Apply  at  once  for  information  to 

AGNES  S.  WARD,  R.N. 

Superintendent,  Metropolitan  Training  School,   Blackwell's  Island,   New  York  City 
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III  Get  the  Facts — Compare  i| 
III  the  Work — and  You  will  11 


buy  the  Royal 

The  facts  will  show  to  you  conclusively  why  the 
Royal  is  built  to  end  the  two  evils  of  the  typewriter 
business — excessive  repairs  and  "tnniing-outy 

They  are  plain,  everyday,  comnionsense,  mechanical  facts — 
they  show  you  the  difference  between  a  typewriter  built  to  use 
and  one  built  to  be  traded  out  in  a  couple  of  years. 

And  tliese  facts  naturally  become  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the 
superiority  shown  by  the  Royal  when  you  compare  the  ivork  done  by 
it.  You  will  see  why  and  how  it  saves  not  only  time,  but  money  for 
you. 

Telephone  or  write  our  nearest  branch  or  agency  for  a  demon- 
stration. It  places  you  under  no  obligation.  It  gives  you  the 
facts  at  first  hand.      It  puts  the  Royal  squarely  on  its  merits. 


Write  today  for  these 
free  booklets 

"Better  Service"  and  "One  Problem  Solved" 
tell  how  to  cut  the  cost  of  typewritten  let- 
ters— save  operators'  time — give  your  corre- 
spondence "class."  .\  postal  brings  them 
now. 


Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

404  Royal  Typewriter  Building,  .^64  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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Now  Ready 

At  All  Bookstores 


A  Pure  Romantic  Novel,  by  Leoaa  Dalrymple 

Au.Ku,  «♦  DIANE  OF  THE  GREEN  VAN" 


Send  us  the  names  of  three  triends  to  whom  you 
would  like  introductory  copies  ot  The  Indepetulent 
;;«Mit    with    your   conipIinuMits. 


of  alcohol  or  of  physical  defect,  to  crim- 
inality are  considered  in  detail;  but  all 
the  factors  are  considered  as  factors, 
and  not  as  isolated,  independent,  pri- 
mary forces. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  every 
policeman  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  facts  and  g:eneralizations  contained 
in  this  book;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  of  every  judge  and  probation  offi- 
cer, lawyer,  every  physician  and  teach- 
er having  to  deal  with  the  individual 
whose  conduct  departs  seriously  from 
the  generally  accepted  limits  of  decency 
or  social  safety.  Sooner  or  later  the  law 
student  will  use  a  textbook  like  this  as  a 
matter  of  course — and  probably  with 
much  more  appreciation  of  its  applica- 
tion than  he  now  has  of  half  of  his  re- 
quired work.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  student  of  medicine  and  of 
pedagogy.  The  significance  of  these 
present  studies  lies  in  showing  us  to 
what  extent  the  sources  of  social  mal- 
adjustment are  directly  within  our 
own   control. 

The   Individual   Delinquent,   by    William   Heaiy, 
M.D.    Boston :   Little,   Brown  &   Co.   $5. 

A   FAMOUS   LOVE    STORY 

William  Dudley  Foulke  has  done  schol- 
arly aud  beautiful  work  iu  Some  Love 
Songs  from  Fetnirvh.  The  life  of  the  jK^et, 
prefacing  the  translations,  is  au  uncom- 
mouly  dellKhtful  biography.  Arrangeil  by 
subject,  with  totnieitive  notes,  the  songs 
aud  sonnets  make  a  complete  story,  that 
stands  beside  the  "Vita  Nuova"  iu  its  ten- 
der sorrowfulness,  aud  they  are  rendered 
into   Knglish   at   om-e   smooth   and   forceful. 

Oxford  Press.  $1.15. 

PLEASANT   POETRY 

After  a  silence  of  foiu'teen  years  since 
the  publication  of  his  first  b«Hik  of  verse, 
comes  The  Shoeit  "f  Hiiitpinens  and  Other 
I'oeins,  a  collection  of  recent  verse  by 
Edwin  Markham.  Si'tne  of  these  poems  ap- 
peared originally  in  The  lutlepeudent.  They 
include  both  narrative  and  lyric  verse, 
fanciful  allegories  and  spontane^uis  expres- 
sii>ns  of  emotion.  And  they  record  with 
fearless  insight  the  moral  siguiticauce  of 
aiany   problems  of  today. 

DoubleUay.   Page.    $1.20. 
ESSAYS 

y  Mu'  sees  why  all  writers  are  not  essay- 
ists. \ot  all  can  b«?.  for  tho  the  short  story 
may  be  business  the  essay  is  still  art. 
ISiit  why  every  one  does  not  read  essays 
rather  than  the  average  tale  is  harder  to 
see.  Richard  I.e  (iallieuue  writes  always 
with  a  silver  pen,  never  with  steel,  aud  in 
\'<ini,shin(/  Koiuln  he  is  nioMtly  couteut  to 
t>e  gracefidly  anuising.  altho,  as  iu  hi  en- 
thusiastic appreciation  of  Pater,  he  oau 
show  a  piu'p«>se  deeper  thau  luerely  giving 
the  reader  enjoyment. 

Putuaiu.   tl.}^. 

ACROU    OUK    BORDER 

Sarah    MacNaiightou    iketcheM    the    luot- 

ley    throng    who   drift    ii'"      (•■■■' • 

they   c«>uie,    "the   man   w 

"the    man    who    failed."     1  <<>■    cr 

'»/•»•<■>•    tlnnli'ihmut*    are   deep    in 

uniform    oidy     iu    th  ' 

white   treatment,    w  I 

ciimtern   pioneers  iiM'I  .    •  ><'iui 

try    of   grc.it    loncN 


MOST   UNCOMMON   aENSI 

('i)>ii>m>n    St  mi       {titflttU    l«     II 
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l»     .M  < 
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STOCKS  AND  THE  "ARABIC" 

There  was  plenty  of  business  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchanfre  last  week, 
and  only  the  sinkin)>'  ol'  tho  "Aiahic" 
prevontiHl  a  shovviiij--  of  lai>j;e  advances 
at  the  close.  Transactions  amounted  to 
5,044,1)85  shares,  and  there  were  three 
million-share  days.  A  drop  of  five 
points  in  sterlinjj;  exchanpfe,  to  4.G4,  at 
the  beginning,  did  not  depress  the  mar- 
ket. It  was  known  that  prominent  bank- 
ers were  holding  daily  conferences  con- 
cerning: credit  arrangements  soon  to  be 
made.  Until  Thursday  afternoon  tho 
movement  was  an  upward  one,  with  [ 
sensational  advances  in  the  shares  of 
two  air  brake  companies  and  two  motor 
companies.  The  strength  of  the  war 
order  stocks  was  due  partly  to  our 
Government's  reply  to  Austria's  pro- 
test. This  reply  showed  that  there 
would  be  no  interference  at  Washing- 
ton with  the  shipment  of  munitions  and 
other  supplies  to  the  Allies. 

In  the  morning  on  Thursday  the  ten- 
dency was  upward,  but  after  the  news 
about  the  "Arabic"  was  received,  at 
about  1.  p.  m.,  there  was  a  sharp  de- 
cline, which  continued  on  Friday.  There 
was  danger,  it  was  thought,  that  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany  would  be 
severed,  and  that  unhappy  complica- 
tions would  follow.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  at  the  close  of  the  week,  the 
war  order  stocks,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, showed  net  losses  ranging 
from  a  small  fraction  up  to  11  points. 
The  average  decline  from  the  summit 
had  been,  for  sixteen  of  these  stocks. 
seven  points.  There  was  a  net  loss  also 
for  nearly  all  of  the  railroad  shares. 
Prices  of  these  had  been  rising  before 
the  "Arabic"  went  down. 

In  our  list  of  sixteen  war  order 
stocks  those  of  the  New  York  Air  Brake 
Company  and  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company  are  not  included.  Re- 
action could  not  deprive  the  first  of  a 
gain  of  17%,  or  the  second  of  a  net 
addition  of  23.  On  Wednesday,  when 
New  York  Air  Brake  shares  were  sell- 
ing at  about  115y2,  the  president  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Starbuck,  at  the  time 
when  the  regular  dividend  was  voted. 
made  a  statement  concerning  the  com- 
pany's business.  After  saying  that 
orders  for  brakes  indicated  a  revival  of 
the  equipment  trade,  he  added  that  the 
company  had  "undertaken  orders  for 
high  explosive  shells  and  cartridge 
cases  aggregating  $16,581,500,  for  de- 
livery within  the  next  twelve  months. 
on    which    substantial    payments    have 


Tonib-nuildcr." 


The  Time  To  Take  Out 
Life  Insurance  Is  NOW! 


EVRRY  (Jay  tlic  loml>-Uil(lcr  t.ilcc*  his  loll: 
Koinc  (l.iy  wc  ournclvcs  will  hrar  the  twiih 

()(  lh«*  s<  ytlif,  i\u(\  lli»n  it  will  l>»:  tiii^jlily  line 
to  irv\  and  know  that  (lio&c  dcpcrtciiny  on  U3  are 
pffitrclcd. 

Wc  should  lake  out  life  insurance,  of  courgr, 
and  with  as  litllc  delay  as  |H)S.sihle,  but  we  sliriuld 
take  time  enourjh  to  solve  the  [irohlcin  satislaclor- 
ily,  which  we  can  easily  do. 

Sdfity  comes  (ir'-l,  naturally,  hut  we  find  on  in- 

vesticjalion  that  alxjul  all  Icrjal-reservc    lifc-com- 

"Tiiiw,   The   Tomb-Builder."  panics  are  safe:  they  have  to  be  safe  by  law  ar.d 

slay  i'j. 
Next  is  the  coit  and  when  it  comes  to  that,  we  must  decide  between  agency  and 
mn-a^eucy  insurance. 

If  we  choose  an  agency  company,  we  ourselves  must  pay  our  part  of  the  heavy 
agency-expense,  amounting  in  the  United  Slates  alone  to  more  than  one  hundred 
million  dollars  annually. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  select  a  non-agency  company,  we  get  the  benefit  of  the 
money  generally  paid  to  agents  the  first  year  and  e^iery  other. 

Of  the  four  leading  non-agency  companies  in  the  world,  three  of  them  are  in 
England  and  one  in  the  United  Stales.  This  latter  is  pretty  well  known  for  it  has  been 
more  than  ten  years  in  business — the 

Postal  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Postal  policyholders  are  well  informed  regarding  insurance  because  the  Company 
furnishes  fullest  information.  it  sends  out  official  statements  in  black  and  while, 
binding  on  the  Company.  It  tells  you  how  much  you  will  save  by  insuring  direct, 
averaging  3()/o  of  the  premium  the  first  year,  and  in  subsequent  years,  during  iFe 
premium-paying  period,  an  amount  equal  to  an  agent's  renewal-commission,  7//'  %. 
plus  an  agency-expense  saving,  2%,  making 


Guaranteed 

You  will  also  find  that  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  savings  you  will  receive 
your  share  of  the  Company's  earnings,  and 
you  will  also  be  entitled  to  one  free  medi- 
cal exarnination  each  year  to  enable  you 
to  detect  incipient  disecise  in  time  to  check 
or  cure  it. 

See  What  You  Can  Save 
At  Your  Age 

Mail  the  coupon  today  or  copy  the  same  in 
a  letter,  and  get  exact  figures  for  your  age  on 
any  form  of  Policy — Whole  Life,  Limited-Pay- 
ment Life,  Endowment  or  a  Monthly  Income 
Contract. 

Sending  for  information  places  you  under  no 
r.bligation  and  no  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you  ; 
the  Postal  does  not  employ  agents,  the  resultant 
commission-savings  going  to  you  because  you 
deal   direct. 


Ind.  Aug.  30,  15 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
35  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
Without   obligating  me,   please  send  full  insur- 
ance particulars  for  my  age. 


Name  -  - 
Address 


Occupation 

Exact  date  of  birth 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 


Wm  R  Malone       President 

Thirty-Five   Nassau  Street     NewYork 
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Atlantic  Mutual  insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  AcainsI  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Euroue  and  Oriental  Countries 

Cliait.T'd  li.v  tlu>  Stiiti"  of  NfW  York  In  1S42. 
was  proi't'Uril  li.v  a  stock  oompaiiy  of  a  similar 
iiaiui'.  Till'  latti'i'  ooiiipauy  was  liiiiiidatfd  aiiil 
part  of  Its  capilal.  to  tlic  cxtoiit  of  S10(I.0(H). 
was  usimI  with  I'oiisoiit  of  tlio  stocklioKU  is.  I  v 
llio  .\tlantii'  Mutual  Iiisiiraiico  Company  ami 
repaid  with  a  I'omis  and  iulori'St  at  tin-  expira- 
tion   of    two    jeuis. 

Diii'liig  It.s  oxistonoo  the  cora- 
paiiv  lias  iiisiirod  propi-rty 
to    tlit>    value   of $27,004,578,109.01) 

Iteoeived   premiums  tliereoii   to 

the   e.\teiit    of 2S7.."!24. 890.90 

raid   losses  duriii;;   tliat   period  143.820,874.99 

Issued     eertilicates    of     pi-oflts 

to    dealers 90.S01. 110.00 

t)f  «liieli  there  liuvc  lieeu  re- 
deemed       8.1.811.450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  ut  pres- 
ent  time 6,9S9,GG0.00 

Interest    paid    on     certiBcates 

amounts    to 2.",020.22."i.S.') 

On  Deoemlii'r  31.  1914.  the  as- 
sets of  the  compaii.v  amount- 
ed   to 14.101.i;74.10 

The  profits  of  the  compan.v  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  dlvldeil  annuallv  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  diirins  the  year,  thereby 
reducing    the    cost    of    insuranee. 

Tor  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
snliicct  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.    A.    RAVEN.   Chairman  of  the  Board 
CORNin.HS    I^l.DlCRT.    Ties. 
WAl.'lICK    WOOD    I'ARSONS.     Vicf-Pres. 
CHARLKS    K.    lAY.    2d    Viee-I'res. 
G.    STAN'ION    II.OVn-.T()Ni:.><.    Sec. 


AN   INCOME  FOR   LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
.Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  re{pilslte  and  ade- 
(piate  and  nnifoini  return  e<pially  important, 
and  these  seem  inconipatilde.  .\sido  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  l« 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  «ith  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
Income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larg4'r  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amonnt  deiioslted  In  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  .$.">. 000  by 
a  mail  .iged  fi"  would  provide  an  aniuinl  In- 
come of  StilS.lo  nbsolutelv  bevond  qinstliii  or 
doubt.  The  .Vniiultv  Hepjrrment.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  aclviee  as  to  the  return 
at   any    uge.    male   or   female. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 

("oiipons  from  tlir>i«;  lionrls,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  Se(»tenil»er  i,  191.S,  at  the  office  i>r 
agency  of  the  (onipany  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  the  H.inkers 
Trust  Company,    16   Wall    Street. 

(1.    D.   MILNE,  Treasurer 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent. 
Gald  Bond* 

(  oiiponii  from  these  iiomlii,  payable  by  llirir 
trrni»  on  .Sriilenilicr  1,  iQii.  at  the  ufficr  m 
agency  of  the  ( Ompuny  in  New  York  or  in  llni 
ton,  will  be  priiil  in  New  Nnrk  by  the  B.iiikt-i^ 
Triial  (  iiiiipany,    lO   Wall   Sliret. 

G.    n.   Mir.NE,  Trranurrr 


UNITED    CIOAR    BTORES    COMPANY 
OF    AMERICA. 

riu:ri:uui:it  xtoi  u  ihvidk.M)  no.  12 

A     rettnliir    i|uiirterlv    dividend    of    \<Vi'"„    hun    llil* 
dllV      III  I'll     llerliH'i'd      lllioll     eiiell      ninire     iif     the      I'n 
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been  made."  The  company  was  fully 
equipped,  he  said,  to  take  large  addi- 
tional orders  of  the  same  kind,  and 
negotiations  for  them  were  pending. 
The  price  of  the  shares  rose  that  day  to 
126 1^^,  and  on  Thursday  (when  the 
"Arabic"  was  torpedoed)  to  137%, 
closing  on  Saturday  at  134%.  There 
were  reports  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  had  received  from  Russia  a 
new  order  for  $75,000,000  worth  of 
shrapnel  and  high  explosive  shells,  but 
the  end  of  the  week  saw  a  net  loss  of 
five  points  for  the  shares.  The  price, 
285,  may  be  regarded  as  very  high, 
however,  for  stock  that  has  not  been 
paying  dividends.  Tennessee  Copper 
shares  continued  to  rise  on  account  of 
the  company's  sulphuric  acid  contracts. 
In  the  outside,  or  curb  market,  the 
price  of  stock  of  the  Winchester  Re- 
peating Arms  Company  advanced  from 
1800  to  2040,  but  only  seven  shares 
were  sold  during  the  week. 

FOREIGN  DEBTS  HERE 

Before  the  "Arabic"  went  down,  it 
was  generally  expected  that  plans  for 
paying  the  debts  of  the  Allies  here 
would  soon  be  completed,  but  now  there 
will  be  delay.  The  recent  shipment  of 
$20,000,000  of  gold  and  about  $30,000,- 
000  of  American  securities  from  Lon- 
don was  inadequate.  It  did  not  prevent 
a  further  decline  of  sterling  exchange 
to  4.64.  A  credit  of  at  least  $300,000,000 
is  needed,  and  financial  authorities  in 
London  have  been  talking  about  $500,- 
000,000.  The  British  Government  is 
advised  and  urged  there  to  issue  in 
New  York  short  term  bonds  for  $500,- 
000,000,  at  five  per  cent,  exempt  from 
income  tax.  Some  say  that  at  the  same 
time  there  should  be  shipments  of 
$250,000,000  of  gold,  and  that  France 
and  Russia  might  participate  in  this. 
It  was  proposed  that  eminent  London 
bankers  representing  the  Government 
should  come  to  New  York  for  a  con- 
ference. I 

One  Engli.sh  financial  writer  assumes 
that  the  proposed  bonds  could  be  sold 
here  at  4V^  per  cent.  But  it  should  be  j 
known — and  the  leading  authorities  in 
London  admit  it  that  the  issue  could 
not  be  successful  here  with  an  interest 
rate  less  than  five  per  cent,  exempt 
from  income  tax  England  very  natur- 
ally hesitates  about  borrowing  here  at 
this  rate,  with  such  exemption,  while 
in  her  great  war  loan  she  pays  only  4H 
to  her  own  people,  whose  receipts  are 
reduced  by  the  income  tax.  Such  action 
might  jeopardize  future  loans  at  home 
and  cause  present  ((ondhoKlers  to  com- 
plain. .Moreover,  there  may  be  some 
doubt  aa  to  the  attitude  of  our  Gov- 
ernment toward  a  large  loan  for  the 
beiietit  of  the  .-Mlie.s.  The  problem  is 
not  one  that  can   easily   be  solved. 


Grove  Park 
Inn 

Sunset  Mountain 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Special  Summer  Rates 

The  finest  resort  hotel  in  the  world. 
It  is  absolutely  fireproof.  Remains 
open  all  tlie  year. 

The  finest  golf  links  in  the  South, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  ex- 
tent, is  over  6,000  yards,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  blue  grass. 

All  water  used  at  the  Inn  comes 
from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Mitchell, 
highest  mountain  east  of  the  Rockies, 
nearly  7,000  feet  altitude. 

The  milk  and  cream  comes  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  George  \V.  Van- 
derbilt. 

It  is  the  most  sanitary  hotel  ever 
built. 

Every  floor  is  tile.  The  rugs  were 
all  made  in  France.  The  foods  are 
the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 

Kitchen  walls  are  tiled  to  the  roof 
with  white  tile ;  floors  white  mosaic 
tile. 

The  altitude  makes  it  cool  in  sum- 
mer, and  blankets  are  necessary  a: 
night. 
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Ijisinuiucc 

CoHilm  ted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOn 


T.  K..  Aslicv 
inciil  ioni'il    art' 


lai'K*'!'   (iitiil  not 
liftttT    iiiatiaK<'tl. 
tiiK«''^   ""'   ollici- 
tlu>     liiKlitT     pic 
piiyiiu'iil    lilV   pti' 


Ic,    N.   ('.      Miilli   ri)in|>niii<'s 

linaiK'inll.v    simukI,    liii(     IIh' 

Iti'i'aiisr  it    is  lai'Kt'i't    is  <li'' 

TIh'    latliT    iilTcrs    aclvim 

cannot.    If   yon    can    alToid 

ninin,     lake     tlic     twcntv- 

icy.    Ill    (loiiiK  so,   yon    w  ill 

111'    layiiiK    lilt'    pii'inimn -paying    Imnifii    on 

llio  most   i)ro(liirtivc  in'iioil  of  your   life. 

II.  II.  0..  V,\m  f!rovi>.  W.  Va.— If  the 
tincslitnis  you  ask  arc  founded  on  an  actual 
experience,  1  would  advise  you  to  consult 
»  lawyer.  I  am  nualile  to  deterniiue  froiu 
(lie  meaner  data  contaiued  in  your  letter 
whether  tlH<  notes  cover  premiums  past  due 
<u'  premiums  to  become  du»>.  If  the  fiU'iner, 
then  lht>  conipau.\-  has  furnished  insuraiice 
which  has  not  been  i)aid  for  ami,  iii  addi- 
tion to  cauceliiiK  the  ci>utract,  it  seems  to 
nie  the  iiayment  of  the  note  can  he  (M1- 
ftu-ced.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  note  is  for 
future  premiums  and  the  com|)any  has  fur- 
nished nothiiiK.  all  it  can  do  is  to  notify 
y(>u  that  (he  policy  is  canceled.  I  am  iii- 
i'lined  to  think  (hat  the  regular  form  of 
pri>nussory  note  c<uitaininK  no  additional 
conditions  and  <liscoiinected  by  its  terms 
to  the  insurance  transaction  would  be 
more  absolute  against  the  maker  than  a 
premium  note  particularly  if  (hru  discount- 
ing it  got  into  third  hands. 

a.  P.  Q..  Chagrin  Falls,  (1.— Financially 
and  managerially  the  company  you  name 
ranks  hiRh.  It  is  a  stock  ounpany  wholly 
in  the  control  of  its  stockholders  and  until 
recently  it  issiH>d  both  particii)ating  and 
non-participating  i)olicies.  For  ten  years  or 
longer  its  dividends  to  policyholders  have 
been  comparatively  fine.  But  this  result 
seems  to  be  purely  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  directors,  for  in  the  course  of  a 
decision  by  the  Sui)reme  (\>urt  of  Ohio 
several  years  ago  over  some  litigation 
growing  out  of  the  use  of  some  of  the  sur- 
plus to  increase  the  capital  it  was  held 
that  the  entire  surplus  of  the  comjjany  be- 
longed to  the  stockholders.  I  regard  a 
twenty-year  endowment  at  your  age  an  ex- 
cellent combination  of  investment  and  pro- 
tection. A  convertible  tei'ui  policy  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  extent  that  it  provides  a 
maximum  of  insurance  at  a  low  rate  dur- 
ing the  term  period,  but  one  would  do 
better  to  s.-ive  time  and  get  the  i)erma- 
nent  contract  at  the  outset  if  one  can  afford 
the  cost. 

F.  S.  H.,  Long  Lake.  N.  Y.— As  I  un- 
derstand the  matter  your  endowment  of 
$2r)(K)  matured  and  was  payable  to  you  on 
May  20,  1915 ;  and  it  was  then  encum- 
bered with  a  loan  of  $568.  Therefore,  on 
the  date  mentioned  the  company  owed  yon, 
net,  $1{«2.  The  settlement  was  deferred  by 
your  request  that  the  company  convert  the 
proceeds  into  a  joint-annuity.  However,  on 
.July  20,  you  altered  your  decision  and  re- 
<iuested  the  payment  of  the  endowment  in 
cash,  which  was  complied  with  by  the  com- 
pany. You  then  called  on  the  company  for 
interest  on  the  endowment  from  the  due 
date  to  date  of  payment,  to  which  the  com- 
pany demuri-ed,  seemingly  on  the  ground 
that  complying  with  your  request  it  was 
prepared  to  make  the  conversion  to  a  joint- 
annuity  when  yon  had  paid  the  loan  of 
$56S,  which  yon  did  about  the  middle  of 
July.  You  ask  my  opinion  on  the  justness 
of  your  claim  for  interest  at  four  per  cent 
for  two  months  on  $2500.  There  is  this  to 
be  s.'iid  on  the  company's  side :  it  was 
ready  and  willing  to  settle  with  you  on 
May  20,  and  its  retention  of  the  money 
was  due  to  your  action.  But  it  did  have 
the  use  of  $1902  of  your  money,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  th.'it,  in  equity,  it  owes  you 
interest  on  that  amount. 
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SBeCLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 


WATKtNS    f;i  f.N    ON 
SKNKC  A   I.AKK.   N.  Y. 

Win    f:    I  rffln(~>ll.  Prrt. 

OI'KN  All.  IHK  YKAR 

A  Mineral  Springs  ''Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THt  AMLKltAN  NAUHLIM, 

from  liaviiiK  lit  si  iiitroilnccci  inlo  Ihm  cuiiiilry  tlic  Si  hull  irr.iimmt  for  hrart  ducatr.  The 
Irciliiirnl  iik-iIhmU,  anil  r(|iii|>Mirnt  riiiliracc  llic  IichI  lli.it  ;ii|viincr>l  incilical  itcirncc  liak  apprcivrd. 
Trtalincnts  arc    given    uiiilcr  the  direction  uf  pliyiiciani. 

THt  aATHiNO  aPMiNoa  arc  similar  (o  the  watern 
of   II. id   jN'aiiliriiii,  lull  iilioiil  live  liinck  aii  nlroiiK. 

THE  RADIUM  EMANATION  FROM 
BRINE  SPRING  NO.  2  AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER 
OF     WATER,    or    nearly    three    times    ns    much    as    any    other    American    Spring  known. 

I'Ol      lllf    llc.ltlMt'lll     of      RHCUMATISM.      GOUT.      OlABCTCt,      OaCaiTV,     NCURITia,    NCUMALQI*.    «N*C- 
MIA,       DISCASca       OF       THC       DICtSTIVC       SYSTEM     *NO     LIVCn.      HCART      AND      CIWCULATOxr      araTCM, 

KIDNEY  DiscAsc,  AND  DiaoROCRS  OF  THC  NCRVous  avBTCM,  wc  ollcr  itilvaiitagcb  uniuipaascd 
111  tins  country  or   Europe. 

-T-i_if        r^  I     c:-M        c-r-.i— .iM/^cr-      '*  S'<uate'l  ""  a  'afRC 
THE         GLEN         SPRINGS      private     park     with 

miles   of   will   l)uill   anil   (,Taikil    walks    for    OcrUl    hill   climbing  exercises. 

AuloiiuihiliiiK,   HoaliiiK,   I-'islniiK.   Music.   Dancing.     Wcllkcpt  (jolf  Course, 

Tennis  Courts,  Miniature  and   Clock  Golf. 

()ur    illii.strated    booklets    and    latest    reports    on    our    mineral    springs 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 


M 


OHAWK  :;;..'."^ 


e.   Capacity  12S.  I,nlc>Ht  equip- 

elcctricily,       running      water 

e.    ^    .  every  room.    Garuce. 

&  Cottages   q    •   •  -  - 


.  S.  Luugstatf,         Old  Forge.  N.  Y. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.THAYER.  M.O  ,  Hallston  Spa,  N.  Y..  near  Saratoga  Sprines. 
Kffinct!,  honielikr,  well  eqiiippctl.  New  bath  house,  swiir.niing 
pool.     Hlcctric  and  Nauheiin  baths.     Booklets. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Pocono  Manor        Pennsylvania 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.&  W.  RR. 

A  summer  vacation  aniong  streams  and 
mountains,  in  cultured,  Quaker  environ- 
ment, and  on  an  800  acre  tract,  with 
large  Hotel  and  Cottage  Colony.  Golf, 
Tennis  and  Garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 
Every  accessory  for  comfort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


DIVIDENDS 

OFFICE    OF 
FEDERAL  MINING  AND  SMELTING  CO. 
32  Broadway.   Now  York.   August  16,   1915. 
A   ilivifienil   of   duo   por   cent.    (1%)    on   tho    Pro- 
fprred   stock   of   this   Company   has   today    lieen   de- 
clared,   payalile    .Septt'inlier   15,    1»15,    to"  stockhold- 
ers  of    record   at   the   cloat   of   business   on    August 
23,   1915.  F.   R.   FORAKER,   Asst.   Secretary, 

MERGENTHALER   LINOTYPE   CO, 

\'"  Vni-u.  Auir\ist  17.  19]."). 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2V,  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  stock  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 
pany will  be  paid  on  September  30.  1915.  to  the 
stoikholiiers  of  rnoril  as  they  appear  at  the  close 
of  business  on  September  4,  1915.  The  transfer 
Iwoks  will   not   lie   closed. 

FRED'K   J.    WARBL'iRTON,   Treasurer. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus 
Pork.  Take  Woodward  ear,  get  off  at 
Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  SI. 50  Single.  $2.50  (Jo  Oouole 

200       2.00       •■  3.00  ■•  ■■ 

100        2.50        '•  4.00  •'  " 

100       3.00  to  5.00"  4.50  "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors — Agents'  Sample  Rooms 
New  Unique  Caifes  emd  Cabaret  Excellente 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Look  at  these  bargains  1  T>peffnters  Re- 
built in  our  own  Factories.  Every  machine 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons  $20to$55  Smiths  $l8ta$40 
Underwoods  $35ta$60  Royals  $25to$43 
L.C.Smiths  $30to$50      Olivers  $20to$35 

Wehaveothers.  Send  for  catalog  describing 
hem.  and  ad' Iress of  nearest  branch  offhre. 

.VMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  inc.,345  Broadwaj,  N.  Y. 


EFFICIENCY    QUESTION    BOX 

CONDUCTED    BY   EDWARD    EARLE  PURINTON,  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE   INDEPENDENT   EFFICIENCY   SERVICE 


125.  Mr.  J.  A.  R.,  New  Jersey.  "I  urn  a  Kiad- 
uate  of  a  high  school  in  Eastern  New  Jersey, 
but  have  not  decided  upon  my  life  work.  My 
parents  desire  nie  to  study  for  a  professional 
career,  but  I  do  not  know  which  one  to  choose. 
Can   you   tell   me  how   1  can   find  myself?" 

Obtain  from  The  Independent  all  issues 
of  the  Question  Box  from  the  first  number. 
Study  rarefully  the  answers  to  all  in- 
quirers. You  will  find  several  applying  to 
your  case.  Why  ilo  your  parents  want  you 
to  study  foi'  a  professional  career,  without 
knowing  wh(>ther  you  are  fitted  for  a  pro- 
fessional career?  Ask  them.  Your  best  plan 
is  to  come  to  New  York  and  consult  per- 
sonally a  number  of  the  best  character 
analysts   and   vocational   psychologists. 


126.  Dr.  F.  G.  J.,  Ohio.  •Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  where  I  can  secure  publications  or 
other  aids  in  Domestic  .'^rt,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  sewing?  We  want  something  scientific 
that  will  be  a  help  to  girls  in  teaching  them  to 
do  their  own   sewing." 

Write  the  Needlecraft  School.  19  East 
Thirty-first  street.  New  Y'ork.  for  particu- 
lars of  their  work ;  also  the  Greist  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, for  details  of  their  publications  on 
Sewing  Efficiency.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America,  461 
Fourth  avenue.  New  York,  is  to  create  the 
desire  and  develop  the  capacity  of  girls  to 
do  their  own  needlework  from  standpoints 
of  economy,  etticieucy,  beauty  and  individ- 
uality.  Ask    for   literature. 


127.  Prof.  P.  N.  D.,  Illinois.  "The  water  in 
our  city  pipes  is  notoriously  impure.  Doctor  ad- 
vises bottled  water  for  drinking,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  many  so-called  spring  waters  on 
the  market  never  saw  a  spring,  and  are  bottled 
in  a  most  unhyi^ienic  way.  Is  there  a  book  avail- 
able, furnishing  analyses  and  descriptions  of 
bottled   waters?" 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
prepared  a  book  on  Mineral  Waters  in  the 
United  States,  giving  probably  the  informa- 
tion you  desire.  Write  the  Department,  at 
Washington.  I).  C,  for  details  of  any  such 
publications. 


128.  Miss  M.  D.,  Ohio.  "I  should  like  informa- 
tion on  efficiency  in  church  work,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  enlisting  of  interest  and 
money  in  missionary  enterprises,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  business-like  methods  lo  the  adminis- 
t  ration  and  e.xecution  of  such  undertakings  in 
churches    or    mi.-^sionary    organizations." 

Consult  first  the  mission  board  of  your 
own  church.  Every  denomination  has  meth- 
od.s  of  its  own,  and  few  mission  boards 
will  brook  interference,  even  by  an  effi- 
ciency expert.  See  answers  to  <'hurch  prob- 
lems in  former  i8sue.s  of  the  Question  l5ox. 
Investigate  the  work  of  the  Missionary 
Eilucation  Movement,  15tJ  Fifth  avenue. 
New  Y'ork  ;  also  of  the  Laymen's  Mission- 
ary Movement,  1  Madison  avenue,  New 
York.  A  laiigazine  aiming  at  general  effi- 
ciency in  the  church  is  'I'he  Bibliial  World, 
(Uiioago.  Ask  the  secretary  of  your  local 
Y.  M.  C,  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  tell  you 
how  the  vast  sums  ai'e  i-aised  for  the  ex- 
tension and  administration  of  their  work. 
And  to  introduce  the  human,  pra<-tiral  side 
of  your  undertaking,  reml  the  litiMatuie 
of  the  American  Institute  for  Social  Serv- 
ice,   Hibie    House,    New    York. 


I2t».  Mr«.  A.  r.  K..  Wiaconnin.  -Whul  Ih  iIi. 
m<j«t  efficient  method  of  teaching  Ihf  udililloii 
tiiid  mulUiillviiliod  lulilen  l«  u  child  in  I  hi- 
huiriu  7" 

'I'hif  most  efficient  method  of  teaching 
iin.v  tiling  in  to  engage  as  many  fiiiictioiiM 
and  faciilticN  of  th*^  cliilil'H  iierHonality  an 
the  Ntiidy  may  be  made  to  include.  ThuH, 
in  teuchiug  nunilMM-M,  the  memorizing  of  a 
Merlew  of  tableH  froni  a  book  reachefii  only 
the  f*ye ;  but  the  uhi<  of  a  modi-rn  frame 
Willi  iimIm  and  Mlldliig  liallx  and  briKht  liiit<>« 
nppenla  to  the  Henite  of  loinh,  wejglil,  color, 
etc.,  by  wlili'li  HenNra  Hie  niimeiaU  are  tlxed 


more  securely  in  the  memory.  We  suggest 
that,  for  modern  ways  of  teaching  arith- 
metic and  other  elementary  subjects,  you 
apply  to  the  Froebel  League,  112  East 
Seventy-first  street.  New  Y'ork  ;  also  to  the 
Publication  Department  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege.  West   120th  street.  New  York. 


130.  Professor  R.  A.,  Texas.  "I  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  and  helped  by  your  Effi- 
tiency  articles.  I  think  you  are  rendering  im- 
measurable ser\'ice  to  your  readers.  I  want  help 
and  guidance  in  my  efforts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  cigaret  smoking  in  my  school  for  boys. 
What  are  the  facta  about  the  results  of  the 
cigaret  habit  ?  .\r\A  what  are  the  right  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  matter?  If  half  of  what  the 
preachers,  reformers  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers 
say  of  the  effects  of  cigaret  smoking  is  true,  it 
is  a  matter  worth  more  than  a  passing  word 
from   you." 

Do  not  take  the  unsupported  word  of  re- 
formers in  combating  any  evil.  They  are 
sincere,  but  often  vague  and  hysterical, 
and  apt  to  generalize  from  insufficient  data. 
Secure   your  facts   from    scientists. 

The  cigaret  is  decidedly  bad.  Mental, 
moral,  physical  deterioration  must  follow 
its  use  among  boys.  Write  the  Non- 
Smokers'  Protective  liCague.  at  101  West 
Seventy-second  street.  New  York,  and  state 
your   problem. 

A  most  informing  book  is  that  by  Stids- 
well  on  The  Tobacco  Habit.  History  and 
Pathology.  Another,  Slocum's  Tobacco  and 
Its  Deleterious  Effects.  A  smaller  publica- 
tion.   Fink's   The   Tobacco  Habit. 

Never  preach  at  boys.  Stir  their  ambi- 
tion, pride,  honor.  Get  them  to  read  the 
life  of  Jess  Willard.  world  champion  pugil- 
ist, recently  published  in  the  New  York 
American.  .Jess  hates  tobacco  and  tells 
why.  Form  a  branch  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in 
your  school — Boy  Scouts  hate  everything 
unclean.  Avoid  negation,  substitute  co- 
operation. 


131.  Mr.  A.  E.  H..  New  York.  "VVhat  are  th- 
two  or  three  best  books  I  can  read  on  personal 
efficiency,  scientific  management,  social  effi- 
ciency? Is  there  a  bibliography  on  works  con- 
cerning self-analysis  ?  What  have  you  written 
on  the  subjec-t  ?  Where  can  I  obtain  copies  of 
your  personal   efficiency   test  ?" 

During  the  past  few  years  several  hun- 
dred books  have  been  written  covering  the 
many  and  varied  phases  of  personal  and 
vocational  efficiency.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  reviewing  the  best  of  these  and  classify- 
ing them  for  convenient  reference.  An- 
nouncement will  be  made  when  the  ai>- 
proved  list   is  complete. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  bibliography,  to 
our  knowledge,  covering  books  on  self- 
analysis.  The  way  to  group  these  would  be 
to  go  to  a  large  city  library  and  ask  for 
books  under  the  dilTerent  headings  of  the 
subject-  -Vocational  guidance,  experimental 
psychology,    and   so   forth. 

I  have  written  a  good  deal  on  the  sub- 
ject. Very  little,  however,  has  ai)|)eare«l  in 
book  form.  Several  books  are  niuv  in  course 
of  |)reparation,  due  notice  of  whiili  will 
lie    untiled    you. 

The  Personal  Efficiency  test  may  be  had 
from    The    Inclepeiid.-nt.    price    ten    cents. 


\a.i.    Mr.    K.    L..   Ohio.    "I  am  a  aenior  at   col 
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By  all  means,  talk  with  any  leading 
man  who  will  let  you  into  his  office.  The 
experience  of  trying  to  get  in  will  be  good 
for  you.  I  have  not  found  time  to  arrange 
personal  conferences  with  readers  of  The 
Independent,  but  shall  endeavor  to  do  so 
if  the  present  demand  continues.  You  might 
spend  a  month  in  New  York  to  advantage, 
in  pursuit  of  the  answer  to  your  problem. 


133.  Prof.  J.  N.  C.  Massachusetts.  "Our  tamily 
is  greatly  interested  in  food  science,  and  would 
like  to  be  informed  on  the  following  matters, 
about  which  there  seem  to  be  conflicting  the- 
ories, (a)  Should  water  be  taken  with  meals? 
(b)  Should  dinner  come  at  noon  or  night?  (cl 
Is  uncooked  food  most  digestible  and  nutritious?" 

(a)  Drink  when  thirsty.  A  glass  of  pure, 
soft  water,  not  iced,  usually  aids  digestion 
if  sipped  slowly  during  the  meal.  Injury  is 
wrought  only  by  very  hot  or  very  cold 
liquids  at  meal  time,  or  by  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  swallowed  fast. 

(b)  Usually  in  the  evening,  between 
6  and  7  :30.  But  in  cases  of  sleeplessness, 
or  excessive  brain  work  required  at  night, 
or  lack  of  time  in  the  evening  to  dine  and 
digest  properly  (li  hours),  then  the  noon 
dinner  may   be  more  hygienic. 

(c)  One's  dietary  should  include  gener- 
ous amounts  of  salads  and  fresh  fruits. 
But  cooked  food  is  apt  to  be  more  digesti- 
ble if  less  nutritious — and  we  have  some- 
thing more  important  to  do  than  spend  aU 
our  energy  turning  cattl«-fodder  into  hu- 
man structure.  In  addition  to  meats,  all 
cereals  and  most  librous  vegetables  should 
be  thoroly,  scientifically,  cooked. 


131.  Prof.  W.  L.  J.,  niinois.  "What  ls  to  b- 
done  with  extravagance  in  American  wives  and 
daughters?  I  know  a  number  of  husbands  and 
fathers  who  are  simply  animated  bank-books, 
with  no  voice  in  the  family  except  the  voice  oi 
'heir  salary.  .\s  a  g.-owing  evil,  this  seems  to 
me  worthy  of  your  attention.  Whose  fault  is 
it,   and   how   corrected?" 

If  you  were  a  woman.  I  should  call  it 
the  fault  of  wotnen :  but  as  you  are  a  man, 
I  call  it  the  fault  of  men.  Greater  than  any 
fault  is  the  fault  o(  shifting  it ;  and  any- 
body's ftiult  that  hurts  us  merely  reflev^-ts 
a   fault  in  us. 

American  husbands  and  fathers  do  not 
train  their  wives  and  daughters  in  the 
scituu'e  of  economy.  Further,  a  W"!ii;i[i  »>r 
a  man-    who  has  never  been  a  set 

iug  wage-earner  is  a  child  always ^ 

matters.    I'titting   your   women-folks   on    an 
"allowance,"  holding  them  to  it,  and  teach- 
ing  them    how   to   spend    it,    is  one   way    of 
curing    their    extravagance.    A    b»"' •      vv  .v 
is  to  give  tliein  a  job,  in  or  out  of 
and   thus   increase  the  sense  of  '■ 
ity,    regularity    and    caution    t 
oped  only   in   the  person   who  i...  ^ 

before   spending    it. 
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dians,  are  attractive  when   they  are  prop- 
erly displayed. 

Many  fish-hooks  of  .shell,  some  of  stone, 
were  produced  by  the  Indians  whose  hab- 
itat inchidiHl  the  extensive  coastline  and 
islands    of    Southern    California. 

Jjarge  eflifty  pipes  have  been  found  in  the 
Middle  South.  They  are  siii)posed  to  liave 
been  smoked  at  councils  and  during  cere- 
monies. Warren  K.  ^foorehead  considers 
them  to  have  been  tribal  (or  clan)  pos- 
sessions. 

Axes,  discs,  drills,  perforated  stones, 
throwing  sticks,  knives,  spears,  arrow 
points,  objects  used  in  connection  with 
phallic  worship,  and  other  ceremonial  im- 
plements and  ornaments,  have  been  found 
in   the   Southwest. 

INIuch  iiottery  is  found  in  New  ^lexico. 
Of  this  an  interesting  form  is  the  coiled 
ware.  This  was  made  by  coiling  long 
thin  strips  of  suitable  clay  around  some 
plain  jai-.  basket,  stone  or  other  object  of 
the  desired  shape. 

The  pottery  forms  that  have  been  found 
in  Arizona  and  Nevada  in  the  cliff  bouses 
are  highly  decorativ(\  The  designs  used  are 
often  elemental,  but  exceedingly  effective 
if  not  altogether  artistic.  They  often  record 
Indian   tradition   and   folklore. 

Effigies,  or  ceremonials,  "are  frequently 
found  in  southei'n  Arizona.  California  and 
New  ]\Iexi(^o.  These  are  commonly  of  malni. 
tufa  or  other  volcanic  or  lava  stones.  Owls, 
Gila  monsters.  turtles,  bears,  lizards, 
wolves  and  unknown  grotesques  are  often 
met   with. 

The  various  objects  that  enter  into  col- 
lections, which  weie  made  by  the  Indians 
and  which  have  been  obtained  by  mound 
excavation,  the  accidental  uncovering  by 
lilowing  and  in  other  ways,  exceed  3000 
in  number.  The  use  of  many  of  these  relics 
is  now  only  conjectural. 

In  Montana,  implements  of  obsidian  or 
volcanic  glass  are  frequently  found.  The 
Horse  Indians,  who  lived  on  either  side  of 
the  Missouri  River,  produced  many  arrow 
j)oints.  small  spear  points  and  stone  knives. 
Grooved  axes  wei'e  more  sjiaringly  made, 
but  celts  or  jiolished  stone  hatchets,  as 
made  by  these  Horse  Indians,  are  fairly 
common.  Hematite  was  sometimes  used  in 
making  these  obiects.  Pipes  were  largely 
made  of  catlinite.  Some  copper  objects 
have  been  found  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Missouri,  but  these  are  rare  and  when 
found  are  indicative  of  inter-tribal  barter. 


"Oh.  mother."  cried  Edith.  "I  found  a 
little  flea  on  kitty,  and  I  caught  it  I" 

"W'hat  did  you  do  with  it?"  asked  her 
mother. 

"Why,  I  iHit  it  back  on  kitty  again,  of 
course.  It  was  her  flea." — Lippincntt'M 
Magazine. 

The  following  intt  resting  notice  ayipeared 
in  the  columns  of  an  enterprising  Sliune- 
sota   newspaper  : 

"I  have  been  instructed  by  the  A'illage 
Council  to  enforce  the  ordinance  against 
chickens  running  at  large  and  riding  bicy- 
cles on  the  sidewalk. — Harry  Shells.  \'il- 
lage  Marshal." — A'cm;   York   Tribune. 

Cholly  (to  .shopman) — I  sa.v — aw — could 
you  take  that  yellow  tie  with  the  pink 
spots  out  of  the  show-window  for  me? 

Shopman — (^ertainly.  sir.  Pleased  to 
take  anything  out  of  the  window  any  time, 
sir. 

Cholly— Thanks,  awf'ly.  The  beastly 
thing  bothaws  me  every  time  I  pass.  Good 
mawniug. — Christian   Register. 

"I  wonder  what  we're  here  in  the  world 
for?"  asked  the  little  boy.  who  seemed  to 
be   suffering   from   some  childish   grievance. 

"We  are  put  here  to  help  others,  of 
course."  answered  the  little  girl,  with  an 
air  of  superior  wisdom. 

"I'm  I"  exclaimed  the  hoy.  disdainfully  •. 
"then  what  are  the  others  put  here  for?" 
—Tidbits. 

Mr.  Bryan  says  his  next  statement  will 
be  divided  into  three  parts.  Instinctively 
we  recall  the  announcement  of  a  moimtain- 
eer  preacher  who  said  to  his  flock  : 

"Brethren.  I  hev  decided  f  divide  niy 
sermon  in  three  parts.  Th'  fust  part  I'll 
understand  an'  you  won't.  Th"  second  jiart 
you'll  understand  an'  I  won't.  Th'  third 
part  nobodyU  understand." — Montijomcry 
Advertiser. 

Monsieur  wanted  the  picture  hung  to  the 
right :  madanie  wanted  it  on  the  left.  But 
m(»nsieur  insisted  that  the  servant  should 
liang  the  jiicture  according  to  his  orders. 
Consequently  .Joseph  stuck  a  nail  in  the 
wall  on  the  right,  but  this  done,  he  also 
went   and    stuck    another   in    on    the   left. 

"What  is  that  second  nail  for?"  his 
master  inquired  in   astonishment. 

"It's  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  fetching 
the  ladder  tomorrow  when  monsieur  will 
have  come  round  tu  the  views  of  madame." 
— Argonaut. 
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OUR  PUNISIIMKNT  ia)R  NEGLECT  OF  DUTY 


WHAT  bad  luck,  some  folks  are  Haying,  that 
just  now,  when  we  need  our  hands  free  and 
our  heads  clear  to  deal  with  (Jerinany,  we 
should  be  bothered  with  this  Mexican  mud- 
dle and  this  Haytian  affair.  It  is  bad,  but  it  is  not  luck. 
It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  puttinj?  off  thintrs  as 
long  as  possible.  It  is  what  happens  to  the  business  man 
who  stutVs  disajrreeable  letters  in  the  pifjeon  hole  instead 
of  answering  them  on  the  spot.  It  is  what  happens  to 
the  housewife  who  neglects  the  adage  "a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine." 

Political  and  financial  disorder  are  nothing  new  in 
Mexico  and  Hayti.  They  are  chronic  diseases  and  as  such 
demand  radical  remedies,  sooner  or  later.  The  condition 
of  both  countries  has  been  growing  rapidly  worse  in 
recent  years.  We  all  realized  that  some  time  we  should 
have  to  do  something  about  it.  But  we  did  not  know 
just  what  to  do  and  we  did  not  want  to  do  anything,  so 
we  put  it  off  and  put  it  off  as  a  man  does  a  visit  to  a 
dentist,  tho  knowing  that  each  day's  delay  would  cause 
him  more  pain  in  the  end. 

THE  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  mere  dog-in-the- 
manger  policy,  as  our  European  critics  say.  It  im- 
poses duties  as  well  as  confers  privileges.  The  long  suc- 
cession of  our  presidents  has  continuously  recognized 
and  reaffirmed  the  national  obligation  to  look  after  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  whenever  they  get  into 
trouble.  We  have  repeatedly  warned  off  European 
powers  which  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  their 
weakness  and  intervene  in  their  affairs. 

Owing  to  our  consistent  maintenance  of  this  policy 
thru  all  changes  of  administration  and  party  it  has  be- 
come tacitly,  even  explicitly,  recognized  by  European 
powers.  Originally  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  merely  a 
national  policy  of  our  own,  but  it  has  gradually  become 
almost  a  part  of  international  law,  and  European  powers 
have  applied  to  us,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  national  and  the  enforcement  of  their 
financial  claims. 

But  unfortunately  while  Europe  has  become  increas-jfc. 
ingly  willing  to  accept  the  principle  of  our  responsibility 
for  these  neighbors  of  our,  we  have  become  more  in- 
clined to  shirk  that  responsibility.  When  Great  Britain, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  notified  us  that  British  subjects 
were  being  killed  and  British  property  destroyed  in 
Mexico  and  appealed  to  us  to  protect  them  we  paid  no 
attention,  altho  we  should  have  hotly  resented  it  if  she 
had  intervened  for  their  protection  as  she  would  have 
done  in  any  similar  country  of  the  other  hemisphere. 

Now  we  are  directly  responsible  for  present  condi- 
tions in  Mexico.  It  is  long  too  late  to  talk  about  not 


intervening.  We  intervened  most  forcibly  when  a  French 
army  was  trying  to  i)ut  upon  the  Mexican  throne  an 
Austrian  Emperor  and  a  Belgian  P'.mpress.  It  i.s  owing 
to  the  fact  that  (Jeneral  Grant  was  ready  to  march 
across  the  Rio  Grande  with  a  combined  force  of  Fed- 
erals and  Confederates  in  1805  that  the  Mexicans  are 
now  casting  bullets  for  president  instead  of  being  ruled 
by  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  We  did  it  because  we  be- 
lieved that  the  Mexicans  would  be  better  off  under  a 
republic  than  under  an  empire.  But  are  they?  It  de- 
volves upon  us  to  prove  that  we  are  right  by  making 
our  belief  true. 

IT  appears  that  in  the  opinion  of  our  Government,  the 
time  has  come  for  intervention  in  Mexico.  But  the 
best  time  for  intervention  in  Mexico  has  past.  That  time 
was  in  the  later  days  of  Diaz  when  the  old  man's  grasp 
was  weakening  and  it  became  evident  that  he  was  to 
leave  his  country  as  Alexander  bequeathed  his  empire 
"to  the  strongest."  If  we  had  been  awake  to  our  respon- 
sibilities and  taken  action  five  years  ago  the  employ- 
ment of  a  little  diplomacy,  a  little  determination  and  a 
little  money  would  have  checked  the  coming  chaos  and 
saved  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  from  a 
violent  death  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
from  destruction. 

The  present  terrible  condition  in  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo  is  quite  as  clearly  the  consequence  of  our 
neglect.  In  1870  the  Dominican  Republic  asked  for  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States.  A  treaty  to  that  effect 
was  signed  by  President  Grant  and  President  Baez,  but 
the  Senate  refused  to  ratify.  If  the  treaty  had  past 
Santo  Domingo,  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  might 
now  have  been  as  prosperous  as  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico and  like  them  setting  the  eastern  states  examples  of 
political  reforms.  Hayti,  the  French  and  negro  part  of 
the  island,  would  by  this  time  either  have  likewise  come 
under  our  flag  or  at  least  would  have  been  materially 
improved  by  the  close  association  with  an  orderly  and 
enterprising  American  community.  Instead  of  this  Hayti 
has  since  had  seventeen  presidents,  all  of  them  except 
one  overthrown  by  revolution  and  five  of  them  killed. 
No  American  administration  could  be  worse  than  that. 

If  the  punishment  for  our  neglect  of  duty  to  our 
weaker  neighbors  fell  wholly  upon  us  we  could  stand 
it  and  we  would  have  deserved  it.  But  the  losses  and 
sufferings  of  our  people  thru  the  disorders  in  Mexico 
and  Hayti  are  light  compared  with  those  of  the  helpless 
natives.  Serious  problems  are  not  solved  by  procrastina- 
tion. Every  year  that  riot  is  allowed  to  run  intervention 
becomes  less  easy,  more  expensive,  less  effective  and 
more  necessary. 
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THE  SKY   CLEARING 

THERE  are  now  excellent  prospects  that  a  break 
with  Germany  may  be  avoided  without  any  sacri- 
fice of  honor.  The  dispatches,  however  vague  in  detail, 
are  detinitely  reassuring  in  tenor.  The  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress that  seized  upon  the  hearts  of  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding the  most  courageous  and  the  most  belligerent,  at 
the  thought  of  our  country  becoming  involved  in  the 
Great  War  have  been  decidedly  relieved  by  what  has 
transpired  from  the  diplomatic  conversations  held  in 
Washington  and  Berlin.  It  appears  that  the  German 
Government  proposes  to  abandon  its  cruel  and  unwar- 
ranted mode  of  warfare  on  the  sea,  or,  indeed,  has  al- 
ready issued  orders  to  that  effect.  If  so,  the  sinking  of 
the  "Arabic"  was  more  than  a  crime.  It  was  a  blunder 
on  the  part  of  the  submarine  commander  or  of  some  man 
higher  up. 

To  bring  the  submarine  within  the  bounds  of  civi- 
lized warfare  would  be  enough  to  earn  for  President 
Wilson  the  gratitude  of  his  country  and  the  plaudits  of 
other  nations,  but  there  is  now  a  prospect  that  his  pol- 
icy may  lead  to  even  greater  things.  He  has  been  firm 
and  fair  in  his  protests  against  both  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  for  their  infraction  of  the  rights  of  neutral 
commerce  on  the  high  seas.  He  has  also  managed  to 
keep  on  friendly  terms  with  both  and  to  retain  their 
confidence  and  respect.  He  has  constantly  exprest  his 
willingness  to  act  as  intermediary  in  the  transmission 
of  any  representations  which  either  may  wish  to  make 
to  the  other,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  cautiously 
avoided  making  any  bargains  which  would  hamper  his 
freedom  of  action  or  place  him  in  the  attitude  of  a 
partizan.  This  policy  has  put  him  in  a  position  where 
he  may  be  able  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
the  world  in  the  day,  which  must  some  time  come,  when 
the  warring  nations  shall  pause  to  consider  what  they 
can  gain  by  further  bloodshed.  We  look  to  the  coming 
cf  "The  Day,"  and  may  it  come  speedily. 


RUSSIA'S   WAY 

THE  unfortunate  alignment  into  which  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  been  forced  is  strikingly  recalled 
by  Russia's  severe  treatment  of  Madame  Breshkovsky, 
the  most  noted  of  the  Slavic  radical  leaders  in  the  strug- 
gle for  political  and  industrial  freedom.  It  must  be  hu- 
miliating to  democratic  England  and  progressive,  en- 
lightened France,  that  while  they  are  proclaiming  a  holy 
war  against  a  military  despotism,  which  is,  nevertheless, 
supported  by  an  enthusiastic  and  highly  developed  in- 
dustrial population,  their  great,  blundering  ally  should 
go  to  such  foolish  and  unnecessary  extremes  in  punish- 
ing an  old  woman,  now  almost  blind,  whose  crime  has 
been  the  pronuilgation  of  those  principU's  and  teach- 
ings which  are  the  pride  of  the  westerri  ruitions.  We 
cannot  approve  of  the  violent  methods  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, l)Ut  we  respect  their  ideals. 

Not  content  with  t oiidniiniiig  the  aged  revolutionist 
tr)  Siberian  exile,  the  goveriiriieiit  of  the  Czur  has  sought 
to  rtuike  her  exclusion  from  Russian  liberal  forces 
doubly  sure  by  Mending  her  to  the  most  n<»rthern  anil 
i.s«)Iate(l  point  i)OMsible.  There  amid  the  snows  and  ice 
of  alrno.sl  perpetual  winter,  7r>t)  tniles  north  of  Yakutsk, 
at  Mulun,  the  least  ilesirable  of  the  exile  settlement.'*. 
"I  lie    grandmother   of    the    Uiissiun    Uevolution"    is    ties 


fined  by  her  persecutors  to  pass  the  few  remaining  years 
that  are  left  to  her.  Madame  Breshkovsky  made  many 
friends  in  the  United  States  when  she  came  to  get  aid 
for  the  revolution  and  not  long  ago  a  large  number  of 
American  authors  and  publicists,  with  Mr.  Howells  at 
their  head,  petitioned  the  Russian  Government  for  her 
pardon. 

Loss  of  sight  forbids  that  she  should  look  upon  the 
symbols  of  Czardom  that  surround  her:  "a  hamlet  of  fif- 
teen Indian  huts,  a  post  of  Cossacks,  and  a  Russian 
church."  But  the  great  outside  world  can  never  forget 
that  there  in  the  frozen  north  barbarism  and  militarism 
under  the  egis  of  religion  are  doing  their  utmost,  in  a 
typical  and  characteristically  brutal  fashion,  to  quench 
the  flame  of  spiritual,  political,  and  industrial  freedom. 

England  and  France  may  win  Russia's  fight  against 
the  Teutonic  domination  of  the  Balkans,  but  a  greater 
struggle  awaits  them  in  Russia  itself,  a  struggle  not  for 
territory  or  industrial  supremacy,  but  one  for  the  ex- 
tension of  enlightenment,  liberty  and  democracy.  For- 
tunate will  the  western  allies  be  if  they  are  able  to 
wage  this  larger  warfare  with  moral  and  intellectual 
weapons  only. 


SELLING    DEATH 

TWO  remarkable  arguments  have  just  been  issued. 
They  deal  with  perhaps  the  greatest  moral  question 
now  before  the  American  people — the  exportation  of 
arms  to  the  Allies. 

The  one  is  a  protest  against  such  exportation.  It  ap- 
pears in  a  late  issue  of  the  Baptist  Standard  and  is 
signed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked  and  Professor  Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch,  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
American  clergymen,  one  formerly  a  British  subject, 
the  other  of  German  descent. 

The  other  is  our  Government's  ofllicial  rejoinder  to 
the  recent  Austro-Hungarian  note.  It  is  signed  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Lansing  and  is  understood  to  have  been 
written  by  him  and  not  by  the  President. 

Both  the  official  note  and  the  private  protest  are  ex- 
amples of  the  highest  type  of  dialectics.  They  state  the 
case  with  admirable  clearness,  yet  they  come  to  diamet- 
rically opposite  conclusions. 

The  argument  that  the  exportation  of  munitions  to 
the  Allies  should  be  stopped  may  be  reducetl  to  the  fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1.  It  makes  our  country  a  workshop  of  death. 

2.  It  is  for  profits,  not  patriotism. 

3.  It  compromizes  us  in  the  eyes  of  humanity. 

4.  It  makes  us  an  ally  of  the  Allies. 

5.  It  fosters  an  industry  whose  interest  will  i»e  u>  e\ 
tend  militarism  in  the  I'nited  States. 

H.  It  theoreticall>  enables  a  small  state  to  buy  arms 
when  attacked,  but  practically  this  right  i*  of  Uttle 
value,  as  the  small  state  is  likely  tu  be  completelv'  ui- 
vestetl  by  its  greater  ami  n\i>re  warlike       "        nist 

The   official    justification    by    the    <••  •>''    St  it^- 

of  the  exportation  of  arms  can  be  ep 

1.  It  is  the  accepted  rule  of  interntttuuul  l*w.  whivh 
no  nation  shoiiKI  break. 

2.  It  is  and  has  been  the  iim\erH«i  lu.utft-  ^m  iu»ii-  i- 
-  (Jermany  and  .Austria  included. 

a.   It  is  unneutrul  in  that  it  would  depiu*  K 
her  superiority  iui  i^ea  anil  not  iierniMio  uf  h«r  «U|ii^H 
ority  on  land 
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•I.    It   fiiiililcs  llic   I'liilfd  Slnlcs  In  Krc|)  a   sriiall   im  i 
tary  i>stal)li.sliiiu'iil  in  limi'  of  |n'ac«'. 

f).  11,  nialtlrs  all  iiat  inns  to  k<>  wi'ti""'  stoiiiiK  up  \:\A 
it>s»>rv()irs  of  iiiiiitary  .siipi»lit's. 

('(.  It  thus  tcinls  to  tile  pcact-riil  inctliod  of  HcttlliiK 
iiitcriiat  Kuial  (lisputi's. 

'I'liis  is  the  issue.  VVliifh  ai'c  rJKlit.  the  |)r»'acln'rs  or 
tilt'  stali'snian?  Kor  oiii"  part,  vvi'  hclii'vi'  thai  I'luh  one  of 
tlu'  six  points  tnadc  l)y  cillu'r  side  is  well  taken.  Then  il 
eoiues  to  a  (luestioii  of  wliirli  is  tlie  most  ri^lit. 

Dr.  Aked  and  Professor  Kau.selienbu.seh  are  unassail- 
al)U'  when  Ihi'y  ar^rue  ihat  the  selling  id'  llie  implements 
of  death  makes  lis  a  party  to  homieide.  Secretary  Lan- 
sing is  e(pially  unassailable  when  he  ar^ncs  that  the 
poliey  of  exportation  of  arms  is  as  jrood  international 
morality  as  it  is  jfood  international  law,  for  its  prohild- 
tioii  would  inevitably  "result  in  every  nation  becomiiiv,' 
an  armed  camp,  ready  to  resist  ajTRression  and  temjiled 
to  employ  force  in  asserting  its  rij^hts  rath-jr  ihan  ap- 
peal to  reason  and  justice  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes." 

It  may  be,  in  the  distant  future  when  that  "most  fin- 
ished and  most  artificial  production  of  political  iiiKenu- 
ity" — ^the  world  state — arrives,  that  there  will  be  no 
need  for  nations  to  arm  themselves  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  international  police.  But  in  the  present  lack 
of  world  oriranization.  where  each  nation  is  the  sole 
guardian  of  its  own  independence  and  sovereignty,  the 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  arms  from  one  nation 
to  another  would  probably  foist  upon  the  world  a  mili- 
tarism more  dire  and  calamitous  than  anything  that 
humanity  has  ever  seen  or  contemplated. 

Selling  death  is  an  undoubted  evil.  Refusing  to  sell 
death,  when  the  alternative  is  what  it  is,  is  likely  to 
result  in  even  greater  evil. 

Is  not  the  statesman  the  better  moralist? 


ASKING   FOR  PROTECTION 

BEFORE  the  Great  War,  our  supply  of  dyestuflfs 
came  from  Germany,  where  $400,000,000  had  been 
invested  in  the  carefully  organized  industry  that  pro- 
duced them.  This  supply  has  been  excluded,  and  the 
quantities  on  hand  here  have  practically  been  exhausted. 
Those  who  ought  to  know  say  that  such  dyestuffs  as 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  use  in  the  textile  mills 
and  elsewhere  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 
There  have  been  attempts  to  make  them,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  progress  in  the  work  of  trying  to  meet  the 
demand  by  establishing  a  dyestuffs  industry  here. 

But  the  investment  of  American  capital  to  the  extent 
required  is  restrained  by  fear  of  what  may  take  place 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  Manufacturers  of  chemicals 
and  others  familiar  with  the  trade  in  such  products  say 
that  the  Germans  after  the  war  will  be  forced  by  the 
needs  of  an  impoverished  nation  to  sell  abroad  at  low 
prices.  It  is  pointed  out  that  what  is  sometimes  called 
dumping — the  sale  of  goods  to  foreign  buyers  at  prices 
lower  than  those  demanded  and  paid  at  home — has  in 
the  past,  and  in  peaceful  times,  been  approved  and  en- 
couraged by  the  German  Government.  There  is  abun- 
dant proof  of  this,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  with- 
hold the  proof  from  the  public.  The  practise  will  be 
resumed  after  the  war,  it  is  predicted,  and  those  who 
invest  capital  here  now  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs 


will  MiilFer.  Sharj)  comiH'tJtion  and  und«rM«llinK  ^'Y  the 
(jerriianM  will  drive  them  out  of  huHirH'MM. 

It  is  not  iinreiiHonable  fi>r  thoMe  who  May  th(-'H«  thiriK« 
to  Mii>^k'«'Kl  tJi»t  ^^"'  <l»*Mired  invi'Hlrnerit  of  capital  «hould 
be  enioiiraK<'d  and  prrxnoted  by  an  aHHurance  of  leKiw- 
lativi!  protection,  'i'he  whole  tariff  (|iH!Htion  Ih  not  juhmh- 
sarily  involved,  'i'ln'  conditions  are  exceiitional,  and  ♦he 
iide(|imte  tariir  guard  mi^'ht  be  a  temporary  one.  Thone 
who  ji.sk  for  it  should  hav<!  a  hearing.  I'nffirtunateiy, 
they  cannot  have  (»ne  in  ("ongreHH  before  December 
next.  Then,  however,  their  i)leas  and  argumentH  Hhf»uld 
be  carefully  considered. 


RKCOCNIZINc;  liKALITIKS 

EVENTS  move  so  swiftly  nowadays  that  our  mind.s 
cannot  keep  up  with  them.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
books  and  many  of  the  magazine  articles  purporting  to 
discuss  live  issues  are  really  dealing  with  fjuestions  of 
historical  or  academic  interest.  There  should  be  more 
facing  of  the  facts  and  less  speculation  about  whether 
what  was  said  or  thought  or  done  by  one  and  another 
was  right  or  wrong.  Questions  of  former  intentions  and 
past  opinions  lose  their  interest  and  fade  away  when  we 
turn  to  things  as  they  are. 

For  instance,  the  Germans  tell  us  that  France  and 
England  intended  to  invade  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 
Maybe  they  did.  Maybe  the.  did  not.  Anyhow  it  was 
Germany  who  did  it  and  thai  is  what  counts.  We  may 
surmise  that  there  were  many  Confederate  sympathizers 
who  wished  Lincoln  dead.  But  it  was  Booth  who  killed 
him  after  all  and  it  is  Booth  who  justly  bears  the  odium. 

Then  again  the  Germans  told  u?  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  that  they  were  fighting  on  the  defensive,  that 
it  was  a  struggle  for  national  existence.  Perhaps  that 
was  true.  Perhaps  it  wasn't.  But  it  is  true  now.  With 
eight  countries  against  her,  and  perhaps  next  week 
twelve,  she  stands  undeniably  with  her  back  against  the 
wall  fighting  for  dear  life. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  how  France  and 
England  were  pledged  to  protect  Belgium  against  in- 
vasion. Well,  it  does  not  matter  much  about  that  now, 
for  they  did  not  do  it.  No  doubt  they  would  have  liked 
to.  No  doubt  they  hope  to  rescue  her.  But  poor  Belgium 
is  more  concerned  with  actualities  than  with  the  good 
intentions  of  past  or  future.  It  is  just  as  hard  to  have 
your  town  bombarded  by  your  friends  as  by  your  ene- 
mies. 

The  Germans  said  before  the  war  that  the  British 
fleet  would  destroy  their  commerce  if  they  did  not  have 
a  bigger  navy.  The  English  said  that  this  was  a  lie. 
Quite  possibly.  But  it  is  true  now.  German  commerce  has 
been  destroyed  because  they  did  not  have  a  big  enough 
navy. 

It  was  charged  by  the  Austrians  that  Serbia  was  try- 
ing to  take  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  away  from  them.  It 
was  charged  by  the  Germans  that  France  was  trying  to 
take  Alsace  and  Lorraine  away  from  them.  Both  these 
accusations  were  indignantly  denied  by  friends  of  Ser- 
bia and  France.  But  the  war  has  cleared  away  that  old 
question.  Both  Serbia  and  France  are  obviously  trying 
their  hardest  to  get  these  provinces  now. 

Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  called  the  Belgian 
treaty  "a  scrap  of  paper."  Well,  it  is  by  this  time,  even 
if  it  was  not  then.  The  status  of  Belgium  depends  not 
in  the  least  upon  the  treaty  of  1831  or  1839  or  1870, 
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but  solely  upon  the  Treaty  of  Somewhere-in-Europe  (or 
Washington),  dated,  let  us  hope,  Sometime  in  1915. 

The  Germans  claimed  that  their  policy  of  terrorism 
in  Belgium  was  necessary  and  that  such  severity  at  the 
start  would  put  a  stop  to  attacks  by  civilians  in  the 
future.  The  first  part  of  this  statement  we  do  not  be- 
lieve; the  second  part  has  proved  true.  The  soldiers 
of  other  nations,  for  instance  our  Yankees  in  the  South, 
have  maintained  order  among  a  conquered  and  revenge- 
ful population  without  resorting  to  such  measures  as 
the  wholesale  shooting  of  hostages  and  the  deliberate 
destruction  of  towns.  But  much  as  we  may  abhor  the 
German  policy  we  must  admit  that  it  has  accomplished 
what  it  was  designed  to  do.  Since  the  destruction  of 
Louvain  and  Dinant  we  have  read  no  more  tales  of 
brave  Belgian  boys  who  went  out  hunting  Germans 
every  morning  and  the  English  papers  publish  no  more 
pictures  of  Belgian  women  shooting  thru  the  panels  of 
their  broken  doors  at  the  invaders.  For  a  year  now  the 
Germans  have  been  as  safe  in  Belgium  as  in  Bavaria. 

The  pacificists  said  before  the  war  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  big  armaments  would  be  followed  by  a  war.  So 
it  was. 

The  militarists  said  that  wars  were  not  over  and  that 
big  armaments  would  be  more  needed  than  ever  in  the 
future.  They  were  right. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  who  was  right  and 
what  was  true  some  time  in  the  past  is  unprofitable  and 
uninteresting  compared  with  the  question  of  what  is 
right  now  and  what  we  are  going  to  make  true  in  the 
future. 


ADAM   AND  NOAH 

ADAM  and  Noah  are  somewhat  serious  characters, 
and  Philadelphia  is  not  a  flippant  town,  but  absurd 
stories  have  occasionally  appeared  in  the  press  purport- 
ing to  come  from  Philadelphia  that  the  English  Pro- 
fessor Langdon  has  found  in  the  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  an  ancient  Babylonian  tablet 
from  Nippur  which  proves  that  it  was  not  Adam  who 
ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  that  the  guilty  party  was 
Noah.  It  may  be  well  to  give  the  facts  on  which  this 
amusing  report  is  built. 

Several  years  ago  the  university  engaged  a  young 
German  scholar.  Dr.  Poebel,  since  reported  killed  in  the 
war.  to  copy  some  of  the  tablets  brought  from  Nippur, 
and  among  them  he  found  one  of  the  two  broken  tablets 
on  the  Creation  and  Flood.  It  tells  us  that  Ana,  god  of 
the  heavens;  Fnlil,  god  of  the  earth;  Ea.  god  of  the  sea. 
and  the  goddess  Nin-Khurshag,  created  the  race  of  men 
and  the  four-footed  beasts.  Then  the  gods  created  the 
insignia  of  royalty  and  gave  names  to  Eridu  and  four 
ether  cities  and  made  the  irrigation  canals.  The  three 
chief  gods  and  the  goddess  now  decided  to  destroy  man- 
kind by  a  flood,  and  the  goddess  Nintud  wailed  with 
grief.  Ziusuddu,  the  Babylonian  Noah,  was  told  (.f  the 
approaching  disaster  and  humbly  prayed  the  gotls  for 
relief,  and  was  told  to  nuike  a  big  boat.  The  following 
lines  of  the  fragment  are  preserved : 

All  tht;  powerful  wirul-Htormu  a«  one  ruHhed  forth, 

A    wutiM-  Hoofl    ratM'tl  ovtM    l\\v.  fUfiuien. 

Then    f<»r  sfvon   duyn  uml   st-ven    muht.s 

The   wttl«'r  tloiMJ   rugfil  ovt-r  the   laml. 

Th«  miirlity  bout  wuh  borne  ttlor\ir  liy  the  wind  MtorinH  on  the 

HWoll«Mi   wttterH. 
Thi-M    IU>-    Sun  tr"<l   funu-    forth    uk'iiln.    in    hewveii    uml   vuilU 

inukiriK  duy. 


Ziusuddu  opened  a  window  in  the  mighty  boat. 

And  the  Sun-jjod  made  the  light  to  enter  the  mighty  boat. 

Ziusuddu  prostrated  himself  before  the  Sun-god. 

He  sacrificed  an  ox,  he  slaughtered  a  sheep. 

After  a  break  we  are  told  that  Ziusuddu  again  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  god  of  heaven  and  the  god  of 
earth,  and  was  given  the  boon  of  immortality  like  the 
gods.  The  story  of  the  Flood  is  not  as  complete  as  that 
discovered  by  George  Smith,  which  tells  of  the  three 
birds  sent  out  from  the  boat.  The  text  is  of  a  date 
nearly  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  before  the 
dominance  of  Babylon. 

The  other  tablet  is  edited  by  Professor  Langdon.  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  has  been  commented  on 
by  Dr.  Pinches  and  Professor  Sayce.  It  begins  with 
praise  of  Tilmun,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  sort 
of  Eden,  pure,  glorious,  where  the  god  Ea  and  his 
spouse  take  rest,  where  no  raven  croaks  nor  lion  slays, 
where  no  wolf  plunders  the  lambs  nor  dogs  affright  the 
sleeping  kids,  nor  boars  devour  the  grain,  where  no 
one  says  "I  am  sore-eyed,"  or  "I  am  sick-headed,"  where 
no  one  says  "I  am  an  old  woman"  or  "I  am  an  old  man," 
where  no  maiden  is  shamed  in  the  city,  where  no  de- 
ceiver deceives,  and  no  prince  withholds  his  wisdom, 
where  no  man  diverts  the  water-way.  and  no  ruler  of 
the  city  is  a  despot.  Now  Ninella,  daughter  of  the  water- 
god  Ea,  beseeches  him  for  blessings  on  her  city  in  Til- 
mun, and  they  are  granted,  pure  water,  the  healing  of 
the  bitter  water,  and  sunshine.  But  the  scene  changes, 
and  the  marred  tablet  seems  to  refer  to  a  flood,  perhaps 
with  corpses  floating  on  the  water.  The  details  of  the 
Deluge,  if  Deluge  it  is,  are  missing,  but  after  it  the 
Babylonian  leader,  called  Tagtug.  appears  as  a  gardener 
cultivating  the  soil.  The  god  Ea  confers  with  Tagtug, 
and  here  begins  the  account  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
fall  of  man.  The  god  presents  to  him  the  various  fruits 
of  the  ground.  Then  a  herald  of  the  gods  seems  to  be 
talking  to  a  woman,  or  goddess,  and  he  gives  a  list  of 
trees  and  plants  which  may  be  cut  or  eaten.  The  text 
here  is  broken,  but  it  would  seem  that  of  one  plant  they 
could  not  eat,  for  Professor  Langdon  thus  translates 
the  next  lines: 

The  cassia  plant  he  approached.  He  plucked,  he  ate. 

Ninkhursag  in  the  name  of  Ea  uttered  a  curse. 

"The  face  of  life  shall  he  not  see  till  he  dies." 

The  Annunaki  (good  spirits)  sat  down  in  the  dust  and  wept. 

The  tablet  concludes  with  the  gift  by  the  mother-ginldess 

to  man  of  eight  divine  patrons  of  civilization  to  help 

man  in  his  hard  lot. 

Now  this  tablet,  older  than  Abraham,  does  not  at  all 

tell  us,  as  the  learned  penny-a-liners  have  retK^rteil  to 

the  press,  that  it  is  a  slander  to  charge  the  teniptation 

and  fall  to  Adam,  ami  that  Noah  was  the  guilty  i»arty. 

Our   three   authorities,    Langdon,    Sayce   and    Pinches. 

agree  in  doubting  whether  there  ia  any  real  reference 

h»Me    to    the    biblical     or     Babylonian     Ni>»h.     Tagtug 

seems  to  have  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit  like  Adam,  and 

was  curst,   but   so   far   from   being   puiushetl   we  know 

that  the  Babylonian  Nt>ah  rei-eiveil  the  blesiiting  of  in*- 

mortality.  Thi«  seems  to  be  a  story   by   ttaelf.  wA  to 

be  confused  with  the  Babylonian  storiea  -•  '" 

but   rather  a  storv   oi  creation   aiul  the  1>U...... 

Ellen,  and  probablv    the  diHobedieiue  of  nmn   m  - 

the  forbidilen  ca.s.sia  plant.    The  referem-e  to  the  KKkkI 

in  this  Htory  may  lie  a  confuted  myth,  or  an  »vt 

tranttlution 


THK   GKKAT   WAR 

Aiii/iisl  '^d  ItritiNli  ikIvmiico  froiii 
Siivlii  Hii.v  clifcluMl  li.v  'I'lirUn.  Atis 
tl'ti-(it<l'liiiiii  I'liirrs  Inki'  Knvcl,  I'o 
IiiikI. 

Auilil.it  ..'}  (icniiiiris  laUr  l'i>lisli  for 
Irt'Ns  ot  Osuw  ice.  Miiii:in'lii('iil  re 
Ix'llinii    ill    iiiii'llu'i'ii    Portugal. 

AufiUKt  ~'t  (it'inuins  tnkr  Polish  for 
tft'ss  of  llrcst-Kitovsk.  .Montciii'- 
Itriiis    roiii'w    iittacks    on    Austriniis. 

AiiiiKst  Jtt  (iiTiiiMus  tiikc  Polish  for- 
tn'ss  of  tHita.  Itritish  iivijitor  sinks 
(it'i'Mtan  suliniiiriiic  oil'  ((slfini  l)y 
(IroppinK  boiiihs. 

Aiii/iixt  J7  Austriaiis  drnc  Kussiuiis 
back  fioni  /h>t!i  \.\\>n  Uivcr,  (Jii- 
licia.  Prcncli  a\ialors  hoinhjini 
Muolhciin,    l>oiiijii'h    niul    Diilijtcii. 

Aut/iist  ^N-    'jr>,(M)0  Welsh  roal  niiiuTs 
strike.     Intlei'isivo    fij;htinK    bctwccii 
Austriaiis    jiiid    Italians    near    Mon 
falcoue. 

A  Ill/list  '^V — Frouoh  report  gains  in 
X'osgos.  Anstrians  break  Uussian 
linos  in  (ialiiia  and  takt>  lO.lMK) 
prisoners. 


The  Arabic 
Case 


It  is  believed  that  the 
danger  of  serious  diffi- 
culty between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  growing  out  of 
the  sinking  of  the  White  Star  liner 
"Ai-abic"  has  been  removed.  The  Ger- 
man Government  has  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  reparation  for  this  and 
also  acceptable  concessions  in  regard 
to  submarine  warfare  in  general.  On 
August  24  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the  Gei-man  Government,  requested  the 
United  States  not  to  take  a  definite 
stand  on  the  question  until  "a  chance 
has  been  given  to  Germany  to  be  heard 
equally."     He  added: 

Altho  the  Imperial  Government  does  not 
doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  witnesses  whose 
statements  are  reported  by  the  newspapers 
in  Europe,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  statements  are  naturally  made  under 
excitement  which  might  easily  produce 
wrong  impressions. 

If  Americans  should  actually  have  lost 
their  lives,  this  would  naturally  be  con- 
tiary  to  our  intentions.  The  (xerman  Gov- 
ernment would  deeply  regret  the  fact,  and 
begs  to  tender  sincerest  sympathies  to  the 
American  Government. 

This  was  followed  by  conversations 
between  the  German  Ambassador  and 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  in 
which  there  was  a  frank  discussion  not 
only  of  the  "Arabic"  and  "Lusitania" 
cases,  but  also  of  other  questions  of  the 
right  of  neutrals  on  high  seas.  Count 
von  Bernstorff  gave  foi-mal  assurance 
that  his  Government  would  give  "com- 
plete satisfaction"  to  the  United  States 
if  it  developed  that  the  commander  of 
the  German  submarine  exceeded  his  in- 
structions. It  is  understood  that  the 
German  Government  is  willing  to  agree 
that  passenger  vessels  shall  not  be  tor- 
pedoed without  warning  or  without 
providing  for  the  safety  of  passengers. 
In  fact  it  is  intimated  that  instructions 
to  this  effect  had  already  been  given 
to    the    commanders    of    German    sub- 


marinuH  hut  Ihni  Ihu  muttiM  bml  Ix-cii 
kopt  Hecret  becauHe  the  German  Gov- 
cninu-nt  (li<|  ii(»t  care  to  havi-  the 
anu'lioialion  of  it.s  policy  known  cither 
to  the  Uritish  or  lo  the  Gorman  public. 
The  ("hancellor  lias  already  been  made 
tlie  target  of  furious  attacks  from  the 
belligerent  press  of  tJermany  for  his 
(lisaiiprova!  of  the  ruthless  methods  of 
warfare  adopted  liy  Admiral  von  Tir- 
pitz.  The  ('hancellor  and  the  Admiral 
went  together  to  Poland  to  consult  with 
the  Kaiser  on  the  case. 

The  submarine  concerned  has  not  yet 
returned  to  its  base  and  the  German 
(Jovernment  is  awaiting  the  report  of 
the  comni;uider.  The  only  excuses 
brought  forwaiil  by  the  German  press, 
apart  from  its  general  justification  of 
the  policy,  are  that  the  "Arabic"  may 
have  been  sunk  by  a  British  mine  and 
that  Dr.  Woods  and  Mrs.  Bruguiere  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  ho7ia  fide  Amer- 
icans. Dr.  Woods  was  born  in  England 
and  is  said  to  have  been  serving  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  British  army.  But  he 
came  to  Amei-ica  a  child  and  became  a 
citizen  in  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Bruguiere  is 
the  wife  of  a  Frenchman  and  has  lived 
abroad  for  some  years. 

The  total  number  of  lives  lost  thru 
the  sinking  of  the  "Arabic"  is  forty- 
four.  Eighteen  of  the  passengers  and 
twenty-five  of  the  crew  are  unac- 
counted for,  and  one  of  the  crew  died 
in  the  Queenstown  hospital. 

The  "Cymric,"  sister  ship  to  the 
"Arabic."  sailed  from  New  York  on 
August  26  with  14.000  tons  of  cargo, 
most  of  it  war  supplies.  There  were  185 
passengers,  including  a  number  of 
Americans. 


nowadayH   that    we   get   any   detuilN   of 

these    remarkable   operations: 

The  ItiiHNiiHiM  hiMJ,  diiriiiK  iIh-  wiir,  iTi'<-t- 
I'd  a  new  line  of  workx  licyond  the  xwainim 
encircling    the    fortrexH,    three    to   four   klfo- 

nielrl>-     oiil--ide     the     peririJltiell*     f"l»     Kirdle, 


The  Fall  of 
Brest-Litovsk 


On  August  27,  just  a 
year  after  General  von 
Hindenburg  had  by  his 
victory  at  Tannenberg  freed  East  Prus- 
sia from  the  invaders,  he  had  the  honor 
to  report  to  his  Emperor  that  practi- 
cally all  Russian  Poland  was  in  his  pos- 
session. The  second  Russian  line  of  de- 
fense has  been  broken  to  pieces  and 
the  scattered  troops  are  seeking  shelter 
in  the  marshes  and  forests  of  the  in- 
terior. All  along  the  front  from  the 
Gulf  of  Riga  to  the  Dniester  River  the 
Russians  are  in  retreat.  The  only  Teu- 
tonic territory  still  held  by  the  Rus- 
sians is  a  corner  of  Galicia,  and  here 
they  are   being  dislodged. 

Brest-Litovsk,  the  last  fortress  of 
the  historic  "Polish  Quadrilateral,"  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  troops  under 
Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen  on  Au- 
gust 25.  This  was  the  strongest  of  the 
fortresses  constituting  the  second  line 
of  defense  along  the  boundai-y  between 
ancient  Poland  and  Russia.  London 
military  experts  believed  that  it  would 
hold  out  for  several  weeks  at  least,  but 
it  was  taken  in  three  days  after  the 
Teutonic  forces  reached  it.  We  quote 
the  account  given  out  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  headquarters,  for  it  is  rare 
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'  Tarnopol'f — 


THE    RUSSIAN   COLLAPSE 

The  Russians  have  been  driven  back  from  their 
second  line  of  defense  at  all  points.  Riga  (1) 
they  still  hold,  but  to  the  southeast  the  Germans 
are  making  steady  gains.  On  the  railroad  to 
Diinabuvg  they  have  almost  reached  D%nnsk  (2). 
Vilna  (3),  the  most  important  railroad  center  of 
the  region,  is  already  being  evacuated  by  the  Rus- 
sians. The  fortresses  of  Olita  and  Osowiec  have 
fallen  during  the  week  and  Grodno  (4>  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Niemen  foi-tresses  which  is  held 
by  the  Russians.  Brest-Litovsk  (  5  I ,  the  strongest 
of  the  fortresses  in  the  second  line,  has  sur- 
rendei-ed  and  the  garrison  is  retreating  along 
the  railroad  toward  Pinsk.  This  line  of  retreat 
is  threatened  by  forces  from  the  north  and  the 
south,  moving  toward  Kobrin.  One  comes  from 
Hialystok  and  Bielsk.  The  other  is  advancing 
northward  from  Kovel,  but  must  cross  the 
swampy  region  about  the  Pripet  River.  In  Ga- 
licia the  Austrians  have  assumed  the  offensive 
and  have  driven  the  Russians  from  the  Z'ota  Lipa 
River,  which  runs  between  Lemberg  and  Tarno- 
pol  into  the  Dniester.  The  shaded  tiortion  of 
the  map   indicates  the  area  held  by  the  Russians 
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(f)  International  Ni  ivs 

"TRUST   IN    GOD    AND    KEEP   YOUR    POWDER    DRY" 

A  service  at   sea — on   an   unnamed  British  war  vessel   in   the   North   Sea — on  "Intercession   Day,  "  August   4,  the  anniversary  of  England's  declaration  of 

war.   Special  services   ot   prayer   were   held   Renorally    in   England 


and  had  fortified  it  sti-oiiRly  and  provided 
it  witii  ten  series  of  l)arl)e(l-\vii'e  entangle- 
ments, as  well  as  a  broad  Held  of  biiiied 
mines.  The  storming  bewail  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  Aiignst  '_'">. 

The  infantry  of  field  Marshal  von  Aiz 
advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  Hiala  ttii-n- 
pike.  They  hewed  their  way  with  intrench- 
ing tools  and  gnn  butts  thru  the  entangle- 
ments under  he.-ivy  riHe  and  niachine-gini 
fire  and  charged  the  forts  with  the  bayonet. 
The  charge  was  iri-esistible.  The  cheering 
infantry,  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
charged  fort  after  fort,  advancing  reck- 
lessly <iver  hidden  mine  fields,  and,  spring- 
ing into  the  works,  tliey  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate liand-tn-iiand  struggle  with  tlie  stiib- 
boridy  resisting  Russians.  The  last  fort 
was  taken  by  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

The  Uussian  survivors  across  the  liug 
River  were  destroying  the  bridges  behiinl 
them.  The  Austro-Hiiiigarian  forces  pur- 
sued them  vigorously.  'I'he  Teutonic  troops 
reached  the  river  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  where  they  were  obliged  to  await 
the  arrival  of  pontoons.  The  (iermans  in 
the  meantime,  attacking  from  the  north, 
cjii-ried  this  sector  of  the  fort  girdle,  aiid, 
nnhampereil  by  the  river,  stormed  the  cita- 
del   and    forced   a    way    into   the   town. 

The    Uussians   tii-ed    the  citv   in    their   re- 


treat. Most  of  the 
iiated  before  the 
remain. 


r)o,000  inhabitants  evac- 
siege    and    onlv    a    few 


The  Russian 
Retreat 


The  Russian  line  of  re- 
treat from  Brest-Litovsk 
lies  along  the  railroad 
leadinu-  to  Pinsk,  120  miles  east.  An 
effort  is  being-  made  to  intercept  the 
retiring  Russians  by  cutting  the  rail- 
road at  Kobrin  by  a  force  moving  north 
from  Kovel,  but  this  involves  crossing 
the  Pripet  River,  which  is  lined  with 
swamps  on  both  sides.  On  the  north 
side  the  Russian  line  of  retreat  is  pro- 
tected by  the  imperial  forest  preserves 
of  Bialowies  (Bialowicza) ,  thirty  miles 
wide.  These  forests  are  famous  for  con- 
taining a  herd  of  a  few  hundred  aur- 
ochs, the  last  remnant  of  the  European 
bison,  which  have  lived  in  this  region 
ever  since  the  Pleistocene  era.  The  cen- 
tral army  group,  under  Prince  Leopold 
of  Bavaria,  striking  west  from  War- 
saw has  reached  the  forest  north  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 


Unilnrwuoil  >(■  1 1  ni(t /•  woml 

MU.itW.UH   (IN    H'AKMMANI)   lUITY 
l''r*tii'h    Inranlryiiirn     who    Un«v    U-li    Ihu    Irum^tu'ii    lo    li>il|i    hi    httiiillliiK    Ihv    hAVvwit.     Ihv    IliUUh 
Will    onW'o   tiiiM   iilfi'it'il   iiillllui'v    li«'l|i    III   rui'iiiwi'ii    whii   iit'vil   It 
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whether  he  will  be  able  to  go  thru  it 
with  sufficient  speed  to  catch  the  Rus- 
sians. It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Russian  army  in  the  north  was  twice 
saved  from  destruction  by  entering  the 
forest  of  Augustowo. 

The  fortress  of  Osowiec  (Ossowetz), 
which  held  out  for  months  against  the 
German  attacks,  was  evacuated  on  the 
22d  and  the  fortress  of  Olita,  on  the 
Niemen,  five  days  later,  this  making 
the  ninth  fortress  taken  by  the  Teu- 
tonic forces  within  three  weeks.  The 
only  Polish  stronghold  of  the  first  or 
second  line  of  defense  which  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  is  Grodno 
on  the  Niemen,  and  this  may  soon  share 
the  fate  of  the  others.  As  to  the  cause 
and  circumstance  of  these  captures 
there  are  various  accounts.  One  Rus- 
sian report  of  the  evacuation  of  Oso- 
wiec says  that  "the  German  losses  sur- 
pass imagination,"  that  they  stormed 
the  fortress  almost  daily,  expended 
more  than  two  million  shells,  and  sac- 
rificed five  times  as  many  men  as  the 
garrison  contained.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  otticial  Russian  report  says  that 
Osowiec  as  well  as  Brest-Litovsk  was 
voluntarily  evacuated  by  the  garrison, 
which  withdrew  in  good  order  after  de- 
stroying the  munitions  and  defenses.  It 
will  be  best  to  quote  the  olhcial  expla- 
nation of  the  operations  of  the  t>ast 
month: 

'l"he  War  «  'itlie  m  .1  :     .,;  ,  - 

reti'eat  asserts  that  »-\ 

I  oiiiluctcd    etaclly    iu    an  ■ 
Uussiau      sitart"'*      plan.      > 

I'loiii      the     t  ;•  ■  ' 

\\  ilhoiit    serii" 

and    occaMionaL    .'<iuUU'u    I 

olfehsive    have   Kt-rvtMJ    |.>    . 

iiiUance     I 

II  time   (ill 

.\s   to   this),    Wtf   may    doubt    whvthi- 
the  I'olish  fortrv«w««  h«  e  vn 

i'lity  us  long  as  wa«  hop  vthvr 

the   time-table   waa  •«   > 
tt.s  is  I        ■      '  ■  L  , 

evitifi  » 

prvaerve  thvir  armi««  I' 
men  I    rutht<r   '*■■  i      ' 
cut  off  in  th. 
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ovor  20,000,  was  rau^ht  bocause  of  the 
brcakinji'  down  of  Iho  bridge  by  (he 
lioavy  ^-uiis  that  they  were  trying-  to 
take  away  with  them.  This  policy  is 
doubtless  a  wise  one  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  it  is  afireed  that  the  Aus- 
trians  made  a  mistake  in  leaving-  be- 
hind 180,000  men  in  the  fortress  of 
Przeniysl  and  that  Joffre  saved  France 
by  retreating-  to  the  Marne  instead  of 
attempting  to  defend  the  frontier  to 
the  utmost. 

But  while  it  may  be  more  essential 
to  preserve  ai'mies  than  to  protect  ter- 
ritory, the  Polish  people  have  to  suffer 
for  it.  The  retreating-  Russians  have,  so 
far  as  they  were  able,  destroyed  the 
crops  and  granaries  in  the  country  and 
the  machinery  of  the  shops  in  the  towns. 
It  is  said  that  4,500,000  refugees  have 
fled  from  Poland  into  Russia  proper. 
Many  of  these  are  Jews,  since  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Polish  cities  is  from  a 
third  to  a  half  Jewish.  It  is  against 
the  law  for  the  Jews  to  go  beyond  the 
pale,  but  under  the  circumstances  the 
Government  has  consented  temporarily 
to  permit  them  to  live  in  any  Russian 
cities  except  Moscow  and  Petrograd. 
This  does  not,  however,  imply,  as  it  has 
been  interpreted,  that  all  or  any  of  the 
legal  disabilities  resting-  upon  the  Jews 
are  to  be  permanently  removed. 


The  Deadlock 
in  the  West 


The  contrast  between 
the  eastern  and  west- 
ern theater  is  more 
striking  than  ever.  On  the  Russian 
frontier  the  battle  line  has  recently 
shifted  two  hundred  miles  and  is  still 
on  the  move.  On  the  French  frontier 
it  remains  practically  stationary.  In  an 
automobile  one  could  reach  the  German 
lines  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Paris 
and  the  fighting-  of  almost  a  year  has 
neither  lessened  nor  increased  the  dis- 
tance. Week  after  week  the  official 
communiques  are  filled  with  a  wearying 
repetition  of  artillery  activity,  of 
trenches  taken  and  retaken,  of  mining 
and  countermining.  The  names  of  the 
localities  fought  over  remain  so  much 
the  same  that  if  the  cablegrams  of  six 
months  ago  reappeared  in  tomorrow's 
paper,  only  the  most  constant  and  care- 
ful readers  would  be  puzzled  by  them. 
Our  fathers  felt  the  same  way  as  we 
do  when  the  newspapers  continued  to 


report  "all's  quiet  along  the  Potomac" 
for  months  at  a  stretch.  But  this  is  a 
very  different  thing.  Then  it  was  "only 
a  prowling  vidette"  who  was  shot,  but 
in  one  day  now  more  shells  may  be 
fired  and  more  men  killed  than  in  the 
whole  Spanish-American  war. 

Generaf  Joffre  calls  his  policy  "nib- 
bling," but  it  is  an  undetermined  ques- 
tion which  side  is  losing  the  more  by 
the  nibbling  process  or  which  can  stand 
it  the  longer.  Casualty  lists  are  pub- 
lished at  intervals  by  the  German  and 
British  Governments,  but  not  by  the 
French.  A  recent  French  estimate  sub- 
mitted to  the  French  Senate  gives  the 
number  of  killed  as  follows:  French, 
460,000;  English,  180,000;  Russians, 
1,250,000;  Germans,  1,630,000;  Aus- 
trians,  1,610,000;  Turks,  100,000;  Bel- 
gians, 40,000;  a  total  of  5,089,000.  But 
the  German  lists  up  to  the  end  of  June 
report  only  311,931  killed  or  died  from 
disease,  and  according  to  an  authorita- 
tive English  estimate,  the  German 
death  losses  amounted   at  the  end   of 


the  year  from  400,000  to  450,000,  or 
less  than  a  third  of  the  French  Ktate- 
ment.  The  .same  English  source  puts 
the  number  of  Germans  now  on  the 
western  front  at  1,800,000  and  on  the 
eastern  front  at  1,400,000,  together 
with  1,120,000  Au.strians. 

The  Allies  outnumber-  the  Teutonic 
forces  on  both  frontiers.  According  to 
the  estimates  of  the  British  general 
staff  the  ratio  is  27  to  15  on  the  west- 
ern front  and  35  to  28  on  the  eastern 
front  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  The  of- 
ficial German  lists  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust add  up  to  2,277,952  for  all  casu- 
alities,  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 
This  includes  of  course  many  of  the 
wounded  who  have  since  returned  to 
the  front. 

The  Russians  are  grumbling  because 
the  French  and  English  do  not  attack 
the  German  lines  in  France  and  Flan- 
ders with  sufficient  energy  to  draw 
away  some  of  the  German  forces  from 
Poland.  The  French,  too,  are  finding 
fault  with   the   English   for   not   doing 


I'rexs  lUu^itratinQ  Company 

WORKING   AGAIN   IN   BELGIUM 
The  Germans  are  reorganizing  the  embroidery  workers  of   Brussels  after  the  demi 

by   the  war 
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more  than  hold  thirty  miles  of  the  line, 
and  occasionally  calling  on  their  French 
and  Belj>ian  neighbors  to  help  them  at 
that.  If  Kitchener  has  an  army  of  three 
million  men  it  is  a  mystery  where  they 
are  and  what  they  are  doing.  If  they 
are  on  the  Continent  they  certainly 
have  not  made  themselves  felt  at  the 
fi-ont.  The  British  troops  in  Gallipoli 
are  largely  colonials.  The  British  troops 
in  France  are  in  part  Indians. 


The  Anzac 
Zone 


When  the  British  made 
their  new  landing  on  the 
Gallipoli  peninsula  at 
Suvla  Bay  on  the  night  of  August  6, 
it  was  i-eported  to  the  London  papers 
that  they  had  cut  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication with  Constantinople  and  that 
the  liundred  thousand  Turks  on  the 
peninsula  would  be  obliged  to  surren- 
der. It  now  appears  that  their  success 
was  not  so  great  as  was  claimed  at  first 
and  that  they  paid  more  dearly  for  it 
than  was  supposed.  According  to  Turk- 
ish estimates  the  landing  party  lost  five 
thousand  men.  The  official  British  re- 
ports state  that  their  loss  was  heavy, 
but  that  of  the  enemy  heavier. 

Suvla  or  Anafai-ta  Bay  is  just  in- 
side the  cape  which  foi-ms  the  extreme 
western  point  of  Gallipoli  where  the 
peninsula  is  thickest,  about  ten  miles 
across.  Just  inland  is  a  salt  lake,  about 
a  mile  in  diameter  but  now  dry.  It  was 
the  plan  of  the  expedition  to  land  at 
Suvla  Bay,  get  as  far  across  the  penin- 
sula as  possible  and  also  make  connec- 
tions with  the  northern  end  of  the  An- 
zac Zone  at  Ari  Burnu,  about  four 
miles  down  the  coast  to  the  south.  The 
Anzac  Zone  is  so  called  because  it  is 
the  position  -occupied  by  the  Austra- 
lian-New Zealand  Army  Corps  for  the 
last  four  months. 

Previous  landings  had  been  effected 
under  cover  of  a  heavy  bombardment 
by  the  fleet,  but  this  time  new  tactics 
were  employed.  The  expedition  was 
convoyed  to  Suvla  Bay  at  night  and 
was  safely  ashore  before  the  Turks 
knew  that  danger  th  extened  from  this 


quarter.  But  the  advance  line  had  not 
got  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles 
inland  when  it  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. The  British  troops  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  ground  they  had  gained 
by  the  surprise  and  so  they  dug  in  on  a 
narrow  semi-circle  around  Salt  Lake, 
with  the  Turkish  trenches  only  forty 
yards  in  front. 

That  part  of  the  Suvla  Bay  force 
which  set  out  to  make  connections  in 
the  interior  with  the  Anzac  troops  also 
failed  of  its  object.  If  it  had  been  two 
hours  earlier  it  might  have  accom- 
plished it,  as  there  was  only  one  hill 
separating  the  two  forces  when  the 
Turks  came  in  between  them. 

In  order  to  effect  this  junction  the 
Anzac  troops  had  made  a  series  of  des- 
perate assaults  upon  the  hills  in  front 
of  them  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
summits  of  the  Sari  Bahr  and  Chanak 
Bahr  ridges,  but  not  being  supportel 
on  the  left  by  the  Suvla  Bay  contin- 
gent, they  had  to  relinquish  their  ad- 
vance positions.  The  only  connection 
between  the  two  forces  now  is  alone 
the  shore,  where  the  British  now  hold 
a  line  of  twelve  miles.  After  being  re- 
inforced, an  attempt  was  made  on  the 
21st  to  advance  the  center  of  this  line 
and  by  this  eff'ort  the  Austrahisian 
troops  secured  knolls  and  »idges  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  inland.  They 
are,  however,  still  far  from  reaching 
the  Turkish  lines  of  communications 
and  even  if  the  Turks  are  cut  off  from 
Constantironle  by  land,  they  can  still 
use  the  Dardanelles,  tho  at  some  risk 
from  British  submarines. 

^    ,        .  ,  ^  .     .         The  nine  mem- 

Industnal  Commission     j^^^.^       ^^      ^^^ 

Reports  Commission  on 

Industrial    Relations    were    unable    to 

make  recommendations  supported  by  a 

majority,  but  many  reports  have  been 

written      and      submitted.      Some      are 

signed  by  four  members,  some  by  three 

and  others  by  two.  Those  which  have 

excited  the  most  comment  were  signed 

by  Chairman  Walsh  and  the  three  rep- 


resentatives of  employees  or  working- 
men.  One  of  their  many  recommenda- 
tions is  that  no  one  snail  take  more 
than  $1,000,000  by  inheritance,  the  ex- 
cess to  go  into  a  public  fund  which 
shall  be  used  for  education,  social  serv- 
ice, roads,  irrigation,  rural  credits  and 
other  things.  Congress  is  asked  to  pro- 
vide a  constitutional  amendment  for- 
bidding the  courts  to  declare  legisla- 
tive acts  unconstitutional.  The  Rocke- 
feller and  Carnegie  Foundations  are  at- 
tacked as  a  menace  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. Congress  is  urged  to  subject  them 
to  investigation  and  regulation.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  son  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  Colorado  labor  war, 
and  the  conviction  of  John  R.  Lawson 
is  called  the  crowning  infamy  of  Col- 
orado's bad  record.  Woman  suffrage  is 
supported,  and  a  Federal  inquiry  con- 
cerning wages  and  labor  conditions, 
with  annual  reports,  is  desired.  Unrest, 
the  four  say,  is  due  to  an  unjust  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  unemployment,  de- 
nial of  opportunity,  low  wages,  and 
denial  of  justice  in  the  making  and  the 
administration  of  law. 

A  report  signed  by  Prof.  Commons 
and  Mrs.  Harriman  finds  causes  of  un- 
rest in  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion of  labor  laws  and  in  popular  dis- 
trust of  municipal,  state  and  national 
Government.  It  is  recommended  that 
a  Federal  fund  for  social  service  be 
created  by  a  high  tax  on  large  inherit- 
ances. This  tax,  it  is  said,  would  yield 
$200,000,000  a  year,  and  the  money 
should  be  expended  by  a  Federal  com- 
mission, with  the  aid  of  an  advisory 
council,  for  unemployment  insurance, 
old  age  pensions,  hospitals,  industrial 
education,  rural  credits,  homes  for 
workingmen,  etc.  The  reports,  exceed- 
ing 200,000  words,  are  appearing  in 
instalments.  They  contain  hundreds  of 
recommendations,  with  discussions  of 
many  questions. 


The   Kodak 
Trust  Case 


'^  Unlvrdut  I'Ttitd  Su'iitii'iHt' 
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A  little  more  than  two 
years  ago  the  Government 
brought  suit  against  the 
Lastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  alleging  that  it  e\i>tevl 
ami  carried  on  its  >  in  violation 

of  the  Sherman  Anu  t .  ifi  law.  It  asked 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  corporation, 
saying  that  it  had  created  wh  U  wtia 
virtually  a  monopoly  by  acquiring  com- 
peting plants,  obtaining  control  of  the 
i)Ut[)ut   of   pho! 

ding   retailers    i.      , 

of  other   manufacturer,   aiul   in   otf> 
ways.   The  i    ■  ' 

tain   change  ^  .,    , 

bu.sinestt  methods  w»s  not  .<i«t 

''•■  ■  ■  41, 

!■  >  c|.f 

Mton  was  announceii  last  w««k  by  JuiUc* 
Ha '.el. 

He   flndii  that  th«  company  i%  an   i( 
legal    monopoly    in    re 
ami  gives  it  two  m.'    "' 
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Miles  amt.mitiiip:  to  $24,7li:i.4()7.  Com- 
pi'tiiiK  pliiiils,  it  is  aHst'itfd,  with  ac- 
(luii'iMi  jind  (lisniaiitlt'd,  the  si'IUms 
auri'ciii^r  not  to  ic  cntiT  I  Iw  luisiin'ss. 
'I'lu-  coiiipiniy  had  dt'iiicd  Hint  it  soiitJ:lil 
to  siippit'ss  fompt'titioii,  sayiiijf  that  its 
^rowll)  had  lii'cli  K>'"<li>'d  and  due 
larn:oly  to  tlio  puii-hasc  of  j)att'iits  and 
tlu>  altsoi'plioM  of  coi'poial ions  that  had 
owiii'd  them. 

_,  ,   ,.,       ,  Major   (lonoral    Li'oii 

General  Wood  ,'    \.;      i     i  ■ 

,^       .  ,    ,  aid     Wood     has     Iu'imi 

Kepnmanded  i    i     i        .i 

•^  it'prnnandi'd     l)y     the 

SiHTctary  of  VVai'  for  ^'ivinn'  cx-Prosi 
dent  Koosovi'lt  an  opportunity  to  nuiUo. 
at  the  IMattsburjr  ('amp.  an  address  in 
which  the  poliry  and  attitude  of  the 
Ciovernnient  and  of  President  Wilson 
(Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army) 
were  subjeeteil  to  hostile  criticism.  Mr. 
Koosevelt  visited  the  camp  at  (Jeneral 
Wood's  invitation,  and  his  address  was 
made  on  the  parade  jrrouiui.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  remarked  that  for  thir- 
teen months  the  United  States  had 
played  an  ignoble  part  amonf>-  the  na- 
tions, had  tamely  submitted  to  seeing 
the  weak,  whom  we  had  covenanted  to 
protect,  wronged;  had  seen  our  men, 
women  and  children  murdered  on  the 
high  seas  "without  action  on  our  part," 
and  had  used  elocution  as  a  substitute 
for  action.  "Reliance  upon  high-sound- 
ing words  unbacked  by  "deeds,"  said 
he,  "is  proof  of  a  mind  that  dwells  only 
in  the  realm  of  shadow  and  of  sham." 
Under  the  Hague  convention  it  was  our 
duty  to  prevent,  and,  if  not  to  prevent, 
then  to  undo,  the  hideous  wrong  that 
was  done  to  Belgium,  but  we  had 
shirked  this  duty.  He  denounced  hy- 
phenated Americans,  professional  pa- 
cifists, and  those  who  would  substitute 
arbitration  treaties  for  an  army,  or 
the  platitudes  of  peace  congresses  for 
military  preparedness. 

In  his  telegram  of  disapproval.  Sec- 
retary Garrison  said  it  was  difficult  to 
conceive  of  anything  which  could  have 
a  more  detrimental  effect  than  such  an 
incident.  The  camp,  held  under  Gov- 
ernment auspices,  was  conveying  its 
own  impressive  lesson  in  its  practical 
and  successful  operation  and  results. 
"No  opportunity  should  have  been  fur- 
nished to  any  one  to  present  to  the 
men  any  matter  except  that  which  was 
essential  to  the  necessary  training  they 
were  there  to  receive.  Anything  else 
could  only  have  the  effect  of  distracting 
attention  from  the  real  nature  of  the 
experiment,  diverting  consideration  to 
issues  which  excite  controversy,  antag- 
onism and  ill-feeling,  and  thereby  im- 
pairing, if  not  destroying,  what  other- 
wise would  have  been  so  effective." 
General  Wood  replied  as  follows:  "Your 
telegram  received,  and  the  policy  laid 
down  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to." 

The  Mexican      ^°  JJ^^  *«  }^^  ^PP««1 
Problem  '^"^   ^/^!"    ^^e    confer- 

ence  at  Washington  has 
been  received  from  Carranza  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  but  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  he  will  oppose  the  suggested 
meeting  of  leaders  and  will  demand 
recognition  of  his  so-called  Govern- 
ment.   He    has    addrest    to    Secretary 
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Lansing  a  formal  inquiry,  asking 
whv>ther  the  seven  men  who  signed  the 
appeal  were  acting  in  a  private  capac- 
ity or  had  authority  from  their  gov- 
ernments. In  this  way  he  seeks  delay, 
for  he  knows  that  each  signature  was 
accompanied  by  words  showing  the  of- 
ficial position  of  the  signer.  He  desires 
delay  because  he  is  about  to  move  the 
offices  of  his  (Government  to  the  Mex- 
ican capital  and  also  for  the  reason 
that  the  growing  losses  of  Villa  will  in- 
crease his  power.  The  ten  days  speci- 
fied in  the  appeal  expired  on  August 
21.  All  the  answers  expected  have  been 
received,  except  Carranza's,  and  an- 
other conference  of  the  seven  nations 
will  soon  be  held  in  Washington.  Our 
Government  has  published  a  brief 
statement  saying  that  it  has  not  had 
under  consideration  "any  particular 
man"  as  a  candidate  for  the  provisional 
Presidency.  This  was  due  to  reports 
favorirfg  the  candidacy  of  Vasquez 
Trg^e.    formerly    of   Madero's   cabinet 

The "e  have  been  conflicting  reports 
about  the  fighting  in  the  vicinity  of 
Torreon.  where  Villa  sought  to  check 
the  northward  movement  of  Carranza's 
army,  commanded  by  Obregon.  Prob- 
ablj'  Villa  has  been  defeated.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  one  of  his  generals,  Pereya, 
was  killed  at  Torreon,  and  that  an- 
other, Hernandez,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. Some  reports  assert  that  Villa's 
army  is  breaking  up  for  lack  of  money. 

A  conservative  estimate  made  by  the 
resident  Red  Cross  agent,  is  that  about 
twenty-five  persons  die  every  day  of 
starvation  at  the  capital.  Carranza 
says  that  there  are  no  deaths  there 
from  that  cause,  but  his  denial  leads 
the  agent  to  persist  in  his  assertions. 
There  is  gi-eat  destitution  in  other 
cities  American  ranchmen  near  the 
boundary  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
still  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  bands 
of  Mexican  outlaws. 

*-•  4.  D  ^^^'  Government  has  de- 
/-^^.  n  I  cided  to  assume  control 
Controlled       ^^  ^^^  financial  affairs  of 

Hayti  for  ten  years.  It  is  proposed  that 
all  of  the  ten  custom  houses  shall  be  in 
American  hand=;.  and  that  there  shall 
be  a  constabulary,  both  rural  and  mu- 
nicipal,   commanded   by    American    offi- 


cers. This  fiscal  protectorate  will  be 
more  comprehensive  than  the  one  in 
Santo  Domingo,  where  about  half  of 
the  customs  revenue  is  turned  over  to 
the  (Government  and  is  expended  with- 
out American  supervision.  In  Hayti  a 
part  will  be  set  aside  (as  in  Santo  I)o- 
mingo)  for  payments  on  the  foreign 
debt,  but  use  of  the  remainder  will  be 
under  American  supervision,  to  which 
in  fact,  all  of  Hayti's  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures will  be  subjected.  Secretary 
Lansing  has  issued  this  statement: 

We  have  only  one  purpose — to  help  the 
Ilaytian  people  and  provout  them  from  lie- 
ing  exploited  by  irresponsil)le  revolution- 
ists. The  movements  in  whieli  these  are  en- 
gaged are  not  pr(»perly  revolutions ;  they 
are  unorganized  enterprises  which  involve 
no  question  of  principle,  and  they  are  ruin- 
ing the  country.  While  they  are  in  prog- 
ress, people  are  starving  in  the  streets  of 
Port  au  Prince  [the  capital]  because  they 
cannot  secure  the  sui)plies  of  food  which 
abound  in  the  oountr.v.  Things  have  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  something 
must  be  done.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  no  purpose  of  aggression  and  is 
entirely  disinterested  in  promoting  this 
I>rotectorate.  We  have  not  even  asked  for 
Mole  St.  Nicholas. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
Haytian  Government  has  offered  Mole 
St.  Nicholas  to  the  United  States  and 
that  President  W^ilson  declined  to  take 
the  port. 

The  treaty  or  convention  providing 
for  the  protectorate  has  been  laid  be- 
fore Hayti's  Congress.  At  first  it  was 
reported  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers opposed  it,  but  now  it  is  said  that 
approval  will  be  granted  before  Sep- 
tember 17,  the  limit  fixed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  understood  that  rejection 
of  the  treaty  will  be  followed  by  an 
enforcement  of  its  provisions.  We  have 
2200  marines  in  the  country  and  the 
number  is  speedily  to  be  increased.  Im- 
mediately after  the  expected  approval, 
our  Government  will  make  the  plan  ef- 
fective without  waiting  for  ratification 
of  the  agreement  by  the  Senate  at 
Washington.  It  is  expected  that  this 
ratification  wiU  be  granted,  partly  be- 
cause the  protectorate  will  provide  for 
payments  on  the  foreign  debt,  thus, 
probably,  preventing  any  attempt  by 
European  powers,  after  the  end  of  the 
Great  War,  to  collect  these  debts  by 
force. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  COMMERCE 

HOW  THE  TRADE  MARK  "MADE  IN  GERMANY"  WENT  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

BY   EDWIN   E.   SLOSSON 


IT  was  at  our  centennial  in  1876 
that  German  manufactures  were 
first  brought  to  our  notice.  The 
impression  they  made  was  not  favor- 
able and  the  Germans  themselves  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was  a  reason, 
for  the  articles  in  general  were 
schlecht  uud  billiy.  The  British  trans- 
lated this  into  their  own  vernacular 
as  "cheap  and  nasty,"  and  they  as- 
sumed, quite  too  hastily,  that  these 
adjectives  would  always  be  applicable 
to  German  products.  They  still  com- 
plain of  the  low  prices  charged  by 
their  German  rivals,  but  they  no 
longer  decry  their  appearance.  Quite 
the  contrary;  in  one  of  the  numer- 
ous "War  on  German  Trade"  articles 
now  appearing  in  the  British  press 
the  explanation  given  of  the  crowd- 
ing of  British  machinery  out  of  the 
market  is  the  superior  finish  of  the 
German  make.  The  British  machine 
is  really  better,  says  one  writer,  but 
it  is  sent  out  with  a  rough  coat  of 
paint,  while  its  German  rival  is 
tricked  out  with  colors  and  gilt  lines 
and  has  neat  letters  and  arrows 
showing  the  points  of  attachment 
and  how  the  wheels  go  round,  all  of 
which  extraneous  adornment  de- 
ceives the  inexpert  purchaser  into  a 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  Ger- 
man make. 

But  while  they  were  laboring  un- 
der their  original  delusion  that  Ger- 
man goods  were 
necessarily  inferior 
and  that  nobody 
would  knowingly 
buy  them,  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturers 
got  Parliament  to 
pass  a  law  requir- 
ing a  1 1  German 
products  to  be  so 
branded.  This  leg- 
islation proved  a 
boomerang.  The 
British  public 
showed  an  unpa- 
triotic preference 
for  the  foreign 
I)r()(luct,  ami  the 
label,  "Made  in 
CJermany,"  came  to 
be  a  distinction 
ratluT  than  a  re- 
proach. As  t  h  e 
crowning  insult 
th»'re  .st»'ar»u'(l  intti 
Sixithatiipton  ^>\^v. 
tine  (lay  an  tK-t>uri 
liner,    lurKer.    t'uHt- 
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We  do  not  hear  quite  so  much  as 
ice  did  a  feiv  months  ago  in  Eng- 
land and  America  about  "captur- 
ing German  trade."  It  is  obinously 
not  so  easy  as  it  seemed  at  first 
even  with  Germany  out  of  the  way. 
The  unparalleled  development  of 
German  industry  and  commerce 
has  been  accomplished  by  scientific 
methods  and  organization  and  it 
is  only  by  similar  study  that  any 
country  can  hope  to  maintain  its 
economic  independence  and  secure 
its  fair  share  of  international  trade. 
Before  the  war  it  was  common  for 
British  writers  to  hold  that  Ger- 
man prosperity  ivas  fictitiqus  and 
unstable  because  it  was  built  up  by 
methods  contrary  to  the  laivs  of 
sound  ecotiomics,  such  as  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  tariff  and  the 
practise  of  selling  in  foreign  mar- 
kets at  less  than  cost.  But  the  com- 
mercial advance  of  Germany  in  the 
last  forty  years  is  not  so  surpriz- 
ing as  the  endurance  she  has  shown 
in  the  pcist  year.  Certainly  no  other 
country  in  Europe  could  have  stood 
for  so  long  such  a  strain  with  its 
commerce  practically  cut  off  and 
most  of  its  able-bodied  men  ivith- 
drawn  from  productive  industry. 
The  British  nation,  tho  unexcelled 
in  courage  and  wealth,  ivould  have 
been  starved  into  submission  with- 
in a  few  mayiths  under  like  con- 
ditions. The  following  article  is 
intended  to  show  same  of  the 
reasons  for  the  energy  and  sta- 
bility manifested  by  the  German 
industrial     system. — The     Editor. 


had  turned  out,  and  strung  along 
its  side  hung  a  banner  with  the 
strange  device,  "Made  in  Ger- 
many." Then  there  was  a  clamor 
for  the  repeal  of  the  act,  even  fur 
the  prohibition  instead  of  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  the  label,  and,  if  we 
may  believe  their  commercial  rivals, 
certain  unscrupulous  firms  of  Man- 
chester or  Birmingham  took  to 
branding  their  own  goods  "Made  in 
CJerniany"  in  order  to  make  them 
more  saleable  to  Englishmen  at  home 
and  over  seas. 

The  war  has  revealed  to  the  public 
in  America  and  England  what  the 
scientific  press  of  both  countries  has 
for  years  urK»'d  in  vain,  that  Ger- 
many had  tiMamed  a  m<>nop«)ly  in 
the  numufactury  of  the  complex  or- 
ganic compounds  used  for  dyeing, 
meilicine  and  photography  which 
plac»'d  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a 
humiliating  and  dangerou.s  .state  of 
depfiidenct'.  The  G«>venmu'nt  com 
iiUHsion  appointed  mwv  the  war  t>»«- 
gun   to   investigate  the  Mituution   in 


Great  Britain  reported  that  indus- 
tries which  employed  a  million  and 
a  half  men  and  produced  annually 
goods  worth  a  billion  dollars  were 
dependent  upon  aniline  dyes,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  were  imported,  most- 
ly from  Germany. 

In  1906  England  celebrated  a  mel- 
ancholy annivex'sary,  a  discovery 
made  fifty  years  before  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, which  had  added  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  world's 
wealth  but  of  which  Germany  had 
reaped  most  of  the  profit.  \V.  H. 
Perkin,  working  in  the  London  lab- 
oratory of  the  German  chemist,  HotT- 
mann,  happened,  while  endeavoring 
to  make  quinine  artificially,  to  hit 
upon  the  first  aniline  dye.  The  Eng- 
lish at  that  time  led  the  world  in  the 
chemical  products  and  might  easily 
have  exploited  this  new  field,  but  to 
do  so  required  an  application  of  sci- 
ence to  industry  which  the  English 
were  then  incapable  of  making.  The 
English  universities  frowned  upon 
scientific  research,  and  the  English 
manufacturers  turned  a  cold  shoul- 
der toward  the  man  from  the  labora- 
tory. The  German  universities,  on 
the  contrary,  graduated  trained 
chemists,  and  the  German  manufac- 
turers established  research  labora- 
tories for  them.  There  are  now  about 
two  thousand  artificial  dyestutTs 
known,  and  most  of  them  bear  the 
label  "Made  in  Germany."  We  have 
seen  during  the  past  year  the 
cotton  mills  of  the  United  States 
closing  down  for  lack  of  aniline  just 
when  they  might  be  most  busy,  and 
great  is  the  rejoicing  here  whenever 
a  ship  from  Holland  is  allowed  to 
pass  thru  the  line  of  British  war- 
ships with  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
German  dyes.  The  English  textile 
works  are  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  their  opportunity  t>ei'ause  they 
are  dependent  on  Germany  for  their 
dyes.  They  have  no  scruples  about 
taking  over  the  Cierir  -  -  •  r>.  but 
it  will  be  some  time 
train  chemists  and 
tories  capable  of 
needs,  even  with  tht 
ment  subsidies.  It  is  amusing  to  se* 
that  the  British  Government.  whil» 
putting   an   en  '  ikui   mU  coni- 
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or    indirect,     including    even     fMtd* 
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coMspiciiouH  t.arjr<'t  for  (Jt'riiian  Iml- 
Icts  have  had  L<>  assiiiiic  a  more  .sotii- 
l)('r  liiu',  iiol  from  moliv«'s  of  sat'cly, 
for  (he  l''r('iirh  disdain  to  adopt  pro- 
toot  ivo  coloration,  hiil  liccausc  I  lie 
alizarin  to  dye  tlu'in  is  prt'tty  nearly 
ii  ll«>rinan  monopo- 
ly. In  lSt;S.  when 
two  (ieniian  cliem 
ists  disi'overed  the 
chomifal  eonstitu- 
tion  of  ali/arin, 
it  was  m  a  d  e 
from  madder 
root  c"  h  i  e  f  I  y 
grown  in  France 
and  exported  by 
that  country  to 
tlie  V  a  1  u  e  of 
$(>00,000  a  year. 
The  F  r  e  n  c  h 
Government,  in 
order  to  protect 
the  native  in- 
dustry, passed  a 
law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the 
artificial  prod- 
uct in  dyeing 
the  army  uni- 
forms, but  the 
effort  was  in 
vain  and  mad- 
der raising  be- 
came a  thing  of 
the  past.  Not 
only  is  the 
French  soldier 
likely  to  lose  his 
red  legs,  but  the 
Highlander,  genu- 
ine or  imitation, 
must  discard  the 
kilts  of  which  he 
has  been  equally 
proud.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  tartan 
plaid  since  the  col- 
ors  of  this,  too,  ^^^3  ^^^ 
have  been  made  in  The  loss  of  German 
Germany."      It     is  1°^*   '*'°"''*   seriously 

,  .  interfere   with    an 

also  amusing  to  see   American     Christmas. 

that  the  most  Brit-  tee^er^^^^ZJ^^^t 
ish  of  institutions,  ^^^  announcement  re- 
,  ,  _,  ,  cently    made    in    Lon- 

t  n  e    h  ncyclopedia  don    that    $  e  o  o .  o  o  o 

En'fnvnirn  ic  Viol/I  \^o>"th,  held  at  Rotter- 
UriianniCa,    is    nela   jam     by     the     British 

up  for  lack  of  Orders  in  Council, 
i.u        <<T     J-  would    be    allowed    to 

tne        India     paper      come   to    this    country 

which  came  from  ^'""  *''%'}°'i'jJfP^^''" 
Germany. 

In  this  perpetual  warfare  between 
the  farmers  and  the  chemists  which 
is  now  being  waged  in  the  fields  of 
medicines,  dyes,  textiles,  flavors,  per- 
fumes and  foods,  the  chemists  are 
bound  to  win  in  the  long  run,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  farmers,  by  their 
command  of  more  votes,  are  usually 
able  to  invoke  the  arm  of  the  law  in 
their  beha'.f.  How  greatly  the  world 
gains  by  the  triumph  of  chemistry 
over  agriculture  may  be  seen  by  the 
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e.xaniple  ol'  that  rnont  favf>red  of  lUi- 
vor.s,  tho  exti.ict  of  vanilla.  In  IK7«) 
its  esHenlial  pritK'iple,  vanillin,  cost 
$IHO()  a  pound  Now  it  is  sold  for  .|H. 
('(»al  tar,  whicli  when  I  was  it  boy  was 
mostly  used  t(ir  rooting  barnH  and 
celebrat  in^r  «  lection  returns,  has 
.'<ince  added  hundreds  of  millions  i>f 
dollars  to  the  world's  wealth. 

The  proj.'^ress  of  indiistiial  chem 
istry  has  been  so  rapid  that  its  im- 
portance is  not  generally  realized, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  great  priz(?s  at 
stake  in  the  jiresent  war.  In  n)i:{ 
(iermany  exi)oited  dyes  to  the  valin! 
of  $  1 7().()()0. (>()()  and  other  chemicals 
to  the  value  of  .$70,000,000.  The 
reader  who  wants  to  know  how  this 
industry  has  been  built  up  and  what 
we  might  do  to  emulate  it  may  be  re- 
fcM-red  to  the  series  of  articles  on 
Cierman  invention  published  in  the 
Scientific  American  in  1912.  We  have 
space  here  for  only  one  instance. 
In  1897,  (Jermany  imported  $:},- 
200,000  worth  of  indigo.  Ten 
years  later  she  exported  $2,000,- 
000  worth  of  indigo.  The  product 
was  substantially  the  same,  but  in 
the  first  case  it  came  from  the 
farm  and  in  the  second  from 
the  laboratory.  The  change  of  the 
current  of  trade  in  Germany's  favor 
was  due  solely  to  invention  of  the 
method  of  making  indigo  artificial- 
ly. I  say  invention,  not  discovery, 
because  there  was  nothing  accidental 
about  it.  The  Badische  Anilin  und 
Soda  Fabrik  kept  their  large  corps 
of  chemists  at  work  on  the  problem 
year  after  year  until  they  had 
worked  it  out.  It  cost  the  company 
four  million  dollars  before  they  got 
any  returns,  but  it  paid.  Whenever 
— and  not  before — the  American  and 
English  manufacturers  have  suffi- 
cient faith  ill  scientific  research  to 
plan  and  support  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  on 
this  scale,  they  may 
win  a  similar  success  in 
some  of  the  many  fields, 
equally  profitable,  still 
awaiting  development. 
In  1897,  the  indigo  crop 
brought  in  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  larga- 
ly  going  to  British  In- 
dia. It  is  now  only  a 
sixth  of  that  because  of 
the  competition  of  the 
synthetic  product,  which 
is  cheaper  and  purer, 
and  it  seems  likely  that 
the  indigo  plant  will 
eventually  join  the  mad- 
der plant  in  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  things. 

We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the 
marvelous  efficiency  of 
the  German  spies  in  col- 


IfctiiiK  inforniMtion  about  the  coun- 
tries lik«'ly  to  he  invaded  by  Ger- 
man arriiieM.  Hut  the  (ierman  trade 
strategy  is  liased  up<jn  an  intel- 
ligence service  <juite  as  effkient, 
and  this  we  cjin  imitate  with  a 
clear  conscience.  Here  again  we  find 
that  close  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernrnent,  education  and  industry 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Ger- 
many and  so  strange  to  us.  H  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  German 
commercial  leaders  have  more  ac- 
curate information  aljout  the  natural 
resources  and  trade  possibilities  of 
many  a  country  than  its  own  rulers. 
Th(!  reijresentatives  of  (iermany 
al)road  are  ou  the  lookout  for  new 
openings  for  (jerman  products.  If  a 
big  contract  is  awarded  in  any  part 
of  the  world  and  no  rjorman  t)ids  are 
in,  the  manufacturers  of  that  line 
are  likely  to  get  a  telegram  calling 
them  to  Berlin  to  explain  to  the  Kai- 
ser why  they  did  not  try  for  it.  Ev- 
ery German  consul  is  a  university 
man  and  has  had  besides  four  years 
of  special  training  in  international 
law,  languages  and  business.  Several 
of  our  universities  have  undertaken 
to  educate  men  for  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  service,  but  have  found  it 
useless,  for  these  positions  are  still 
regarded  as  party  spoils,  and  train- 
ing and  experience  count  for  noth- 
ing. It  is  merely  by  luck  that  we  oc- 
casionally get  a  good  man  into  the 
service,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  sur- 
vive a  change  of  administration.  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Universities  and  Public 
Service,   published   at    Madison   last 


A  KEG  OF  DYE-STUFFS  • 
The  mark  "Germany"  appeal's  on  such  material,  shipped  in  bulk. 
The  warehouses  of  American  importers  are  fast  emptying  and 
manufacturers  are  turning  to  Central  America,  the  Philippines, 
Java  and  India  for  what  little  natural  indigo  can  be  obtained  to 
replace  the   Gemian   synthetic   product 
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IMPORTED  BRITISH   PATRIOTISM 

This  brave  booklet,  decked  out  in  the  colors  of  the  Union  Jack 
and  published  by  ""Ernest  Nister,  London,"  is  evidently  designed 
to  inculcate  appropriate  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  young 
Britons.   An    inconspicuous    line  on  the   last    page   reads.   Printed 

in  Bavaria 


December,  the  statement  is  made 
that  there  is  at  the  present  time  "not 
the  slightest  outlook"  for  educated 
men  in  the  consular  service.  The  Com- 
merce Reports,  issued  daily  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  at  Wash- 
ington, indicate  what  might  be  done 
in  extending  our  trade  opportunities 
in  this  way  if  we  had  a  corps  of  thor- 
oly  competent  and  well-trained  rep- 
resentatives abroad. 

It  is  the  German  theory  that  their 
foreign  trade  can  only  succeed  if  it 
is  carried  largely  by  German  ships. 
Accordingly  they  have  developed 
within  a  few  years  a  mercantile  ma- 
rine that  has  astonished  the  world 
tho  still  far  outstripped  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  British.  We,  on  the 
other  h'lnd,  have  never  recovered 
from  the  destruction  of  our  shipping 
during  the  Civil  War  by  cruisers 
"made  in  England."  (Jreat  Britain 
paid  us  $15, ()()(), ()()(),  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Geneva  tri- 
bunal, for  the  direct  losses  due  to  the 
"Alabama,"  but  she  dediiu'd  to  com- 
pensate for  the  indirect  injuries  to 
our  commerce.  We  could  not  fairly 
expect  that  she  should,  for  these  are 
inestimable  and  continuous.  Tho  ton- 
nage of  Ameriran  vesst'ls  fiigagt'ii 
in  over-sea  commerce  in  HHO  was 
less  than  a  hundred  years  befor'c 

One  otht^r  factor  in  the  German  in- 
dustrial system  must  be  merttioned, 
b«!cauHe  it  is  on«  of  the  most  impor 
tant,  all  ho  there  is  no  space  here  to 
discuHs  it,  that  is,  tht-  protection  of 
the  workingman.  Tho  system  of  state 


or  municipal  insurance 
against  accident,  o  1  d 
age,  disability  and  even 
unemployment  and  the 
constant  effort  to  pre- 
vent men  being  thrown 
out  of  their  jobs  by  the 
extinction  of  an  indus- 
try gives  a  sense  of  se- 
curity that  greatly  in- 
creases industrial  effi- 
ciency. The  evils  of  un- 
employment and  vagran- 
cy, which  are  serious  in 
Great  Britain  and  are 
becoming  so  here,  have 
been  alleviated,  if  not 
moved,  in  Germany. 

As  the  result  of  scien- 
tific management,  ap- 
plied to  manufacture, 
salesmanship  and  admin- 
istration, Germany  has 
made  greater  propor- 
tionate gains  in  wealth 
than  any  other  country 
except  the  United  States. 
But  while  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States  has 
come  largely  from  the 
exploitation  of  natural 
resources,  such  as  the 
mines,  oil  deposits  and  the  fertility 
of  the  virgin  soil,  the  Germans 
have  made  their  gains  largely  by 
the  importation  of  raw  material  and 
exportation  of  finished  products. 
In  other  words,  the  chief  commodity 
they  have  been  exporting  is  the  in- 
tangible and  inexhaustible  output  of 
their  brains. 
The  Germans 
are  still  a  poor 
people  compared 
with  the  Eng- 
lish, French. 
Americans  or 
Belgians,  but 
they  were  rapid- 
ly catching  up. 
Fifteen  years 
ago  the  aggre- 
g  a  t  e  savings, 
the  increase  in 
total  wealth,  in 
Ciermany  was  a 
little  over  a  t)il- 
lion  dollars  a 
year.  For  the 
year  11)13  it  was 
over     two      bil- 


APPI.IEU    SCIENCE 


the  advantage  and  made  the  most  of 
it.  In  1913,  the  German  exports  of 
dynamos,  motors,  lamps  and  other 
electrical  appliances  amounted  to 
$40,000,000,  while  the  exports  of 
Great  Britain  in  this  line  were  only 
$10,000,000.  That  the  English  cities 
are  dark  now  is  not  altogether  for 
fear  of  Zeppelins,  but  partly  because 
they  have  been  dependent  upon  Ger- 
many for  their  arc  light  carbons. 

The  London  Times  estimates  that 
the  prize  of  German  trade,  which  it 
is  striving  to  capture,  amounts  to  a 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  for 
machinery  alone,  and  reminds  its 
readers  that  Great  Britain  owes  in 
large  part  her  economic  supremacy 
of  the  world  to  taking  advantage  of 
two  similar  opportunities,  one  in 
1814,  when  Europe  was  ravaged  by 
the  Napoleonic  war,  and  again  in 
1870,  when  France  was  crushed  and 
the  United  States  was  slowly  recov- 
ering from  the  effects  of  the  Civil 
War. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Germans 
have  made  their  greatest  gains  in 
those  industries  where  knowledge 
and  skill  count  for  most.  If  this 
proved  the  possession  of  superior 
brain  power  there  would  be  nothing 
for  us  to  do  except  to  become  re- 
signed to  our  permanent  state  of 
congenital  inferiority.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  modern 
Germans  are  superior  in  natural 
ability  to  other  nations  or  to  their 
ancestors  of  the  days  when  Germany 
counted  for  little  in  the  commercial 

world.  Their  ad- 
vantage lies  in 
t  h  e  fact  that 
they  are  t)etter 
educated.  This 
is  true  which- 
ever end  of  the 
educational  sys- 
tem we  consid- 
er. More  of  them 
can  read  and 
write.  More  of 
them  have  re- 
ceived the  hiifh- 
est  tev 
training.  ;....wj, 
them  for  the  ad- 
vancement o  r" 
<•  or  coni- 
The  per- 
cent«ir«  of  ill  it- 


,n    rill. 

situlllt" 


lions,*   which   is 
probably  not  far 
below      the     an- 
nual increment  of  surplus  wealth  in 
(ireat   Britain. 

The  electrical  industry  has,  like 
the  chemical.  bt»en  from  the  start 
under  the  control  (»f  scientit\c  men. 
so  here  atfuin  the  Germans  have  had 
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freasiiiKly  Imrdt'iisonio  to  a  natior 
ji.s  it  riitt'is  tlit>  more  Iccliiiic.il  lu-li 
of  ni(i(lciii  iiidiislry. 
More  new  honks  arc 
puMished  ill  (icrmany 
every  year  than  in 
(Jreat  Mrilaiii,  France 
and  the  United  States 
all  three  toKether.  And 
if  we  KO  by  siibstanee 
instead  of  by  nuiid)ers 
the  (Jernians  are  nnich 
farther  in  the  lead.  1 
am  not  here  venturing' 
an  opinion  on  the  vext 
question  of  relative  lit- 
erary merit  or  fre- 
quency of  original  ge- 
nius. But  if  we  cut  out 
from  the  book  lists  fic- 
tion and  all  literature 
of  a  frivolous  charac- 
ter and  consider  only 
those  books  which  con- 
tribute directly  to  na- 
tional efficiency  by  giv- 
ing information  about 
the  past  and  present  of 
the  world  we  live  in, 
we  shall  find  that  the 
German  has  a  much 
better  chance  to  get  such  knowledge 
than  the  reader  of  any  other  lan- 
guage. 

In  fact,  it  was  easier  to  obtain 
German  books  in  this  country  than 
American  because  of  our  lack  of 
means  of  getting  publisher  and  read- 
er together.  For  instance,  when  I 
was  in  the  University  of  Wyoming  I 
would  receive  every  little  while  a 
package  of  books  from  Germany 
without  my  asking  for  them,  all  new, 
attractive,  real  contributions  to  the 
subjects  I  was  interested  in,  and 
cheap.  I  could  not  bear  to  send  them 
all  back,  so  I  bought  many  more  Ger- 
man books  than  I  had  money  to  af- 
ford or  time  to  read.  But  to  buy  an 
American  book  I  should  have  first  to 
hear  of  it,  then  to  guess  whether  it 
was  good  for  anything  from  the  ad- 
vertisement or  the  review,  neither  of 
which  is  altogether  dependable.  Then 
I  had  to  hunt  up  the  publisher  and  his 
address  and  the  price  in  case  these 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  review, 
and    finally — perhaps — would    order 


WHERE  GERMANY  LEADS 
No  other  nation  hivs  shown  such 
ontorprise  in  oxploitinif  the  re- 
sults of  cheniicul  research.  Dye- 
stutTs  worth  SITO.OOO.OOO  and 
other  chemicals  worth  $70,000,- 
000  were  exported  in   1913 


ill  the  cirtiihil  Htii  of  peri<MliriilH  by 
making  eveis  ixiHtniUHter  a  Mubscrip- 
iiorj  HRency.  AiiybcMly 
I. Ill  walk  into  any  post 
olllce  any  time  and  lay 
down  liirt  money  for 
any  paper  or  maga/.ine 
for  any  niiinber  of 
months.  'I'hat'H  all.  'Ihc 
<;overnment  does  the 
le.st.  In  the  United 
State.s  one  ha.s  to  hunt 
up  the  address  of  the 
jiiiblisher,  write  him  a 
litter  and  make  out  a 
iiKiney  order;  after- 
ward, perhaps,  he  finds 
he  could  have  got  it 
(  lit\iper  by  clubbing  it 
\Nith  some  periodical 
he  did  not  want. 

So  much  has  been 
said  about  the  superior 
efiiciency  of  the  Ger- 
man school  system 
that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consider  it  here.  The 
American  school  year 
contains  about  180 
days.  The  German  boy 
goes  to  school  240  days 
in  the  year  and,  counting  in  time 
saved  in  other  ways,  he  gains  from 
two  to  three  years  in 
his  school  life.  These  r-. — ■- — — ■ 
may  be  spent  in  the 
numerous  technical  and 
commercial  schools,  of 
which  we  have  few 
counterparts.  The  adop- 
tion in  Germany  of  the 
metric  system  and  sim- 
plified spelling  also 
means  a  saving  of 
time  and  mental  tissue 
comparable  to  throw- 
ing out  the  spelling 
book  and  compound 
numbers  from  our 
schools  and  a  gain  in 
efficiency  thruout  life. 
It  is  lucky  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  the 
Germans  still  stick  to 
their  cumbrous  gram- 
matical forms  and 
Gothic  type. 

Bearing  more  direct- 


pa  n-d  bi'fore  the  war  ff*r  the  fMtab- 
ii^hiiient  of  a  miiiilier  of  (iertriuii 
hcHooIn  in  China  for  the  educu- 
tion  of  native  youth  in  cornrrn'rce  and 
industry.  In  n>l2  a  univermty  wan 
ojjiMied  in  lloriK  Kong  for  the  pur- 
poHo  of  prcnnoting  HritiMh  intereHU 
in  China  by  similar  methods.  The 
Cni versify  of  (Chicago  a  few  yearn 
ago  had  under  conHideratioii  a  mag- 
nificent project  for  the  educational 
development  of  (!hina  on  American 
lines,  but  nothing  seems  to  have 
come  of  it.  Our  miwHion  .schooJH,  tho 
founded  i)rimarily  for  another  pur- 
I)f)se,  have  done  splendid  work  in 
spreading  Americanism  in  China,  as 
they  have  in  Turkey,  Hawaii  and 
elsewhere,  but  their  resources  are 
limited,  since  they  are  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contribution.s  of  Amer- 
ican churches.  If  asswiations  of 
American  manufacturers  would  pro- 
vide the  mission  schrwls  with  Ameri- 
can machinery  and  aid  their  commer- 
cial departments,  it  would  pay  them 
well  in  the  long  run,  and  not  very 
long,  either,  for  we  are  already  find- 
ing that  the  Chinese  and  Hindus  and 
South  Americans  who  have  learned 
how  to  use  our  plows  and  engines  in 
our  colleges  will  demand  them  after 
they  get  back  home.  When  our  Gov- 


0  96  K  ir. 


and  pay  two  to  five  times  as  much  ly  upon  the  matter  of 

as  for  a  German  book  of  equivalent  trade  expansion  is  the 

character.  Nowadays  it  would  be  still  German  system  of  for- 

harder,    since   our    Government,    by  eign      schools,      which 

putting  books  in  the  parcel  post,  has  numbered     1200.     with 

made  the  people  in  the  western  half  60,000  pupils  in  China, 

of  the  United  States  pay  two  or  three  South    America.     Asia 

times    as    much    for    getting    their  Minor  and  at  strategic 

books,   since  these  are  mostly  pub-  points  elsewhere.  These 

lished    in    New    York.    In    Germany  schools  have  proved  so 

one  can  usually  buy  a  book  ouicker  valuable    in    extending 

than  he  can  get  it  from  a  public  li-  German     influence     in 

brary.  Consequently  one  buys  books,  foreign    lands    that    a 

The  German  Government  also  aids  plan     had     been     pre- 


Ctipiig- 


Preu  d««^ompletten  Werkes  in  2  eleg   Gan, 


CHEAP  BOOKS 
Uncopyrighted  literature  and  translations  are  published  at  five 
cents  a  number  in  paper  and  fifteen  cents  bound  by  Reclam's 
Vnirerxal-BibUothek,  which  now  contains  five  thousand  numbers. 
The  Tauchnitz  reprints  of  British  and  American  authors  are  the 
delight  of  our  tourists.  Recent  illustrated  and  scientific  works 
art-  also  much  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States.  Dickens  is 
reported  to  be  the  favorite  reading:  in  the  German  trenches 
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ernment  remitted  the  Boxer  indem- 
nity with  the  understanding  that  it 
be  spent  in  educating  Chinese  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  not  only  a  gen- 
erous act  but  a  very  shrewd  piece  of 
commercial  strategy. 

The  establishment  of  schools  in 
foreign  parts  and  the  education  of 
foreign  students  in  home  universi- 
ties constitute  a  form  of  national  ex- 
pansion to  which  nobody  can  object 
and  one  which  is  especially  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  American  people. 
There  is  now  being  matured  in  pri- 
vate conferences  a  very  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  educational  inva- 
sion of  Mexico  and  South  America 
by  the  united  efforts  of  educational, 
missionary  and  philanthropic  agen- 
cies, and  in  this  movement  our  com- 
mercial interests  and  even  our  Gov- 
ernment might  profitably  cooperate. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  can  adopt  German  meth- 
ods to  advantage  we  are  struck  by 
the  curious  fact  that  the  prosperity 
of  Germany  has  been  built  up  on 
p^-inciples  in  many  respects  quite  the 
opposite  of  those  generally  held  with 
us.  For  instance,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment intervenes  in  business  to 
prevent  combination  and  restore  com- 
petition. The  German  Government 
intervenes  to  prevent  competition 
and  restore  combination.  Even  the 
labor  men  and  socialists  of  Germany 
favor  the  formation  of  syndicates 
because  it  makes  the  conditions  of 
employment  more  stable  and  in- 
creases wages  and  number  of  men 
employed  thru  expanding  the  indus- 
try. The  industries  which  have  made 
most  progress  in  Germany  have  been 
those  most  completely  syndicated, 
like  the  steel,  potash,  dyes  and  glass 
business.  But  the  form  of  combina- 
tion favored  in  Germany  is  not  the 
American  trust,  but  the  cartel, 
which  is  essentially  a  marketing 
syndicate,  regulating  prices,  output 
and  share  of  production.  The  cartel 
does  not  destroy  or  absorb  small  pro- 
ducers, but,  on  the  contrary,  enables 
them  to  survive  by  protecting  them 
from  the  competition  of  the  big 
ones.  But  the  cartel  is  just  what  the 
Sherman   act   was   designed   to   pro- 


DARTRING 
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■TOILET  SOAP 

perfecfly    neurral 

■  PREPARED 

AN  O  LINE    WORKS 
I  MartinikenFelde -Oermany. 


Only   genuine   wil-h 

TRADE      MARK 
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•PERFECTLY    NEUTRAL" 

A  soap   label   that  shows   how   the   legend.   Made 

in    Gerniamj,    is    added    with    a    rubber   stamp    in 

order    to    comi)ly    with    our    customs    i-eKulations 

when   the  orijrinal   label   lacks   it 

hibit.  In  America  protective  duties 
are  attacked  on  the  ground  that  they 
favor  the  formation  of  trusts.  In  Ger- 
many they  are  advocated  for  that 
same  reason.  Our  Government  pro- 
hibits railroad  rebates  in  behalf  of 
special  industries.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment grants  rebates  or  manipu- 
lates freight  rates  on  the  State  rail- 
roads to  help  industries  that  are  en- 
dangered or  are  ambitious  of  for- 
eign expansion.  In  this  country  it  is 
regarded  as  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  the  tariff  if  it  is  dis- 
covered that  a  protected  article  is 
sold  cheaper  abroad.  In  Germany 
duties  are  imposed  with  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  the  manufac- 
turer to  sell  cheaper  abroad.  In  this 
country  it  is  considered  an  absurd- 
ity, if  not  a  crime,  to  maintain  a 
duty  on  a  product,  especially  agri- 
cultural, which  can  never  hope  to  be 
produced  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  im- 
ported. In  Germany  it  is  regarded  as 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  per- 
manently protect  an  industry  like 
agriculture,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  economic  independence  of  the 
state.  In  America  it  is  thought  de- 
sirable that  the  different  branches 
of  an  industry  be  kept  in  separate 
hands.  In  Germany  it  is  thought  de- 
sirable that  each  industry  should 
control  all  its  sources  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  turn  out   a  completely   fin- 


ished product ;  for  instance,  that  a 
steel  plant  should  own  its  own  iron 
mines,  coal  mines,  railroads  and 
ships. 

Our  cities  are  ruled  strictly  and 
in  detail  by  the  state;  the  Ger- 
man cities  are  self-managed  and 
branch  out  into  many  enterprises 
considered  improper  in  America.  In 
Germany  office-holding  is  a  life  job 
for  which  a  man  receives  profes- 
sional training;  we  regard  adminis- 
tration as  an  occupation  for  ama- 
teurs and  believe  in  rotation  in 
office. 

Americans  think  it  wrong  for  any 
department  of  the  government  to 
make  a  profit.  The  German  Empire 
gets  over  thirty  per  cent  of  its  in- 
come from  its  remunerative  enter- 
prises, and  the  annual  gross  receipts 
of  the  Empire  and  states  from  such 
sources  is  $700,000,000.  In  America 
the  combination  of  railroads  and 
steamship  lines  is  forbidden;  in  Ger- 
many it  is  encouraged.  The  German 
Government  is  the  partner  and  pro- 
moter of  German  business;  the 
American  Government  aims  rather 
to  regulate,  to  correct  and  to  chas- 
tise. In  short,  the  German  strives 
for  organization;  the  American  for 
disorganization.  The  German  ideal 
is  cooperation ;  the  American  is  com- 
petition. The  Germans  believe  that 
competition  is  a  sort  of  industrial 
warfare,  and  as  such  should  give 
place  to  a  permanent  peace.  The 
Americans  hold  that  competition  is 
"the  life  of  trade,"  a  normal  state  of 
affairs.  Germans  virtually  say.  "strife 
with  other  countries  but  peace  at 
home."  Americans  say,  "peace  with 
other  countries  but  strife  at  home." 

Because  Germany  has.  by  acting 
upon  these  principles,  become  one  of 
the  foremost  commercial  nations  of 
the  world  it  dt^es  not  of  course  fol- 
low that  we  should  repudiate  such 
American  views  as  I  have  crudely 
sketched  in  the  paragraphs  above. 
But  it  seems  that  our  traditional 
views  and  practises  cannot  have  the 
universal  validity  we  customarily 
ascribe  to  them  when  we  find  success 
achieved  by  pursuing  courses  quite 
the  opposite. 


AS    SUMMER 

WANES 

j 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLAUD 

1 

The  chaliced  rose  and  lily-tower 

The  thrush   is  pensive,  day-long   brtHnls 

H 

Have  had  their  brief  and  fragrant  hour; 

Within  the  cloister  of  the  woctis, 

1 

No  more  within  the  fxtppy-urn 

Anil  only  with  the  twilight  flings 

1 

Thf  drowsy  orient  eriiltrrs  burn; 

Upon  the  air  her  rapturiiigs; 

|)»'nser  the  dewH  the  dawns  distill; 

The  cricket  chirrs:  the  loi-ust  chid««. 

In   loitering   wise  tho   rillets   flow. 

High  hitUlt'ii  on  souif  ilr^                     i\ 

And   |)laintiv(>ly    brhind   the  hill 

And  likt'  a  hartiue  ilowii  at 

The  dying  Mutes  of  Summer  blow. 

III  dreaniM  the  Summer  ilriftit  Mwa>-. 

M^^^M| 

'P 


r  II  K  K  K    T  \  V  KS     OF    W  A  TT  L  K  V  I  !•:  L  h 


AUSTRIAN    UHLANS    ADVANCING    OVER    THE    ROLLING    PLAINS    OF  SOUTHERN  POLAND 


(c)   Underwood  &   Underwood 

ON    THE    ALPINE    FRONTIER 

An    Austrian    shell    bursting    over    the    abrupt    ravine    up    which 
Italian   skirmishers   are  trying   to  climb 


t£)   International   Neus 

A  GULCH  IN  GALLIPOLI 

This  ravine  has  been  called  "The  Valley  of  Death,"  so  fierce  has 

been  the  fighting  there 


ONTINUOUS  ed- 
ucation is  the 
phrase  now  used 
b  y  educational 
specialists  to  in- 
dicate the  devel- 
opment suggest- 
ed by  the  belief 
that  it  is  never  too 
late  to  learn,  or, 
as  the  Chautauqua  motto  has  it 
"education  ends  only  with  life." 
Professor  Earl  Barnes  recalls  that 
our  state  educational  systems  were 
originally  narrow  in  scope  and  de- 
signed to  teach  but  seventeen  per  cent 
of  boys  of  school  age.  Then  they 
broadened  to  include  girls;  kindergar- 
ten for  the  earlier  and  high  schools  for 
the  later  years  came  in ;  and  now  state 
institutions  reach  approximately  one- 
half  of  all  the  people,  in  many  ways 
serx'ing  adults  formerly  considered  be- 
yond school  age.  Behind  all  this  educa-. 
tional  machinery  the  important  devel- 
opment has  been  a  change  of  belief 
which  we  call  genetic  or  evolutionary. 
We  realize  that  life  is  progressive. 
Each  stage  is  important,  and  each  one 
must  be  lived  vigorously  and  well  if 
the  succeeding  one  is  to  be  worthy. 
The  desired  culmination  is  an  honor- 
able old  age  intelligently  related  to 
life. 

The  most  remarkable  man  in  educa- 
tion in  this  country  resigned  from  the 
presidency  of  Harvard  University  when 
he  had  reached  that  age  to  which  the 
Bible  refers  as  the  allotted  span,  to  ac- 
complish, as  he  said,  some  important 
work;  and  since  that  time  he  has  aston- 
ished the  world.  Leaders  may  be  found 
everywhere  who  are  old  men.  The 
movement  to  use  the  school  house  as 
the  community  center  is  a 
sign  of  the  democratic  edu 
cational  times.  Says  Pro 
fessor    Barnes: 


The    i)sy<li()li)t;.v   of   the   niiit 
tcr    is    siiniilf.    If    we    have    a 
vital    nervous    system    we    or 
KaiiJKe     our     nerve     cells     into 
i;i'oil|)s    ill    relation    to    theories 
and     |iliiloso|ihies.    They     have 
to     be     organized     and     shaped 
up,    for    wiieii    the    inipiessioiis 
have  lain  doriiiant  for  a  whih' 
they    become    stab-,    and    whin 
yonr  nerve  cells  get  stale  it  ih 
time    to    freshen    them    up    or 
you   K>'"W   olil,   renlly   old.   .   .   . 
("hiiutiiu(|ua    exists    toibiy.    be 
cause       it       offei'S       ilitelb'ctilMl 
Ntiliiulus    to    obi    pi-ople.    A    hll' 
man     beiuK     who     ncKlects    his 
nervous     syNteiii      has     at      the 
basiN  of  his  earthly  life,  which 
nIiouIiI    be    tlie   center   of    inter 
eNt,    dull    sveariness    and    sheer 
tnonolony.    and     life    loses    its 
Miivor.      I>esire      failN,      anil      to 
previ-nt    thin    failure,    the    mini 
IiiiimI      liiixe     coiltillUoiiH     eillicii 
tion.   And    so    we    iiiiimI   ilevi-lup 
in   every   center  of  commuiiil.v 
life    conlillUoiiH    lines   of   eillicii 
tioii    for    the    beliellt    of    the   olil 
people. 


The  need  of  combining  both  the 
written  and  spoken  word  in  adult  edu- 
cation is  also  emphasized.  Neither  can 
stand  alone.  By  itself  the  spoken  word 
is  frothy  and  passive;  the  written  word 
needs  the  striking  contact  of  personal- 
ity. Today  all  education  is  suffering 
from  neglect  of  the  book.  The  problem 
is  how  to  restore  the  book  and  how  to 
provide  a  system  of  continuous  educa- 
tion for  adults  which  shall  combine  the 
book  and  the  personal  appeal. 


Gifts  exceeding  $9000,  nearly  all  in 
amounts  of  less  than  $100  each,  were 
made  to  Chautauqua  Institution  on 
"Old  First  Night,"  the  forty-second  an- 
niversary of  the  opening  exercizes  of 
the  first  Chautauqua  Assembly.  This 
popular  form  of  endowment  is  to  be 
applied  to  Summer  School  scholarships 
and  improvements  to  various  buildings. 
In  recent  years  a  new  type  of  inexpen- 
sive but  artistic  summer  school  class- 
room has  been  devised  by  the  arts  and 
crafts  department  for  Chautauqua,  and 
the  extension  of  these  units  to  make  a 
unique  quadrangle  group  was  one  of 
the  special  objects  of  "Old  First  Night" 
gifts  this  season. 


"Beginning  with  Wisconsin,  four 
years  ago,  eleven  states  have  passed 
laws  looking  toward  the  full  use  of  the 
school  machinery  not  only  as  that  use 
affects  the  school  children,  but  as  it 
affects  parents  and  the  older  youth  of 
the  community  as  well.  As  a  practical 
result  of  right  legislation  in  Wisconsin 
we  have  gone  on  to  a  total  of  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  community 
meetings  in  the  school  houses  of  the 
state  during  the  past  season,  and  there 


has  not  been  a  single  case  of  disorder 
or  of  irritation. 

"Such  a  law,  to  be  right,  must  be 
based  on  President  Wilson's  wonderful 
definition  of  democracy:  'Citizens  go- 
ing to  school  to  one  another  in  the 
common  school  to  understand  and  an- 
swer public  questions  as  hitherto  only 
representatives  of  the  citizens  have 
gone  to  school  to  one  another  in  the 
buildings  provided  for  them.'  The  be- 
ginning of  that  is  the  establishment  of 
an  all-inclusive  citizen  organization.  It 
can  be  done  by  putting  the  instrument 
of  answering  public  questions — the 
ballot  box — in  the  school  house,  shift- 
ing it  from  the  livery  stable  and  from 
other  unworthy  peaces,  and  placing  it 
in  the  public  school.  The  installation  of 
the  voting  instrument  in  the  school 
house  implies  the  organization  of  the 
citizens  into  a  mutual  education  class 
for  the  discussion  of  those  problems  on 
which  they  will  have  to  vote. 

"By  installing  the  school  principal 
in  office  as  clerk  of  the  community,  we 
will  ultimately  simplify  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  American  government.  'Boss' 
control  of  American  politics  is  the 
knowledge  of  secrets  of  shame.  The 
only  person  who  can  beat  that  control 
is  the  community  secretary,  the  guar- 
dian of  our  other  secrets,  our  ideals, 
aspirations,  the  noble  things  in  our 
character.  He  is  now  in  charge  of  our 
dearest  possessions,  our  children;  put 
him  also  in  charge  of  our  larger  aspira- 
tions."—C/i«((f(i«<^Ma  address  by  E.  J. 
Ward.  State  Adviser  of  Civic  and  So- 
cial Center  Work,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 
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A  Summer  SchtH>lH   ki'uuii   at   C'hautuuijuu.   On   the   left   U   the   l.ibrury   Schuol 


"We  do  not  claim  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  reform  all  of  those  who  come 
into  prison.  But  we  do  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  demon- 
strate two  things,  first,  that 
all  our  penal  institutions 
must  be  educational  for  all 
capable  of  reform,  and  sec- 
ond, all  institutions  for 
those  who  are  not  edtioa- 
table  and  who  cannot  safe- 
ly be  restored  to  so^'iety 
must  be  custodial  in  char- 
acter and  must  take  per- 
inanei»t  care  of  the  social 
waste  in  a  kindly  way  hut 
in  such  a  way  as  to 
its  urupa^uttun." 
ine  B.  Dttviii,  Com» 
of  ComtctioHg,  S^u  \  oi  k 
i'iti^. 


The  Jewish  Chautauqua 
^>octety  haa  tteeii  aiK>ns<>r 
for  succeaaful  I  e  c  t  u  r  « 
coumiM  on  Juilauin  in  aum 
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V^II.IHM)    lu   i'i)iii|'lvt»   the   i|tiii<lriiiiKlf,    with    uil>l- 
court,    iivikuIm,    anil   ili>riiiilui'i««    fur 
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I A     and      .Vl,.„ 

THE  BUDGET  AND  HOME  P.UILDING 


RV    III  1  liN    1  (  )11ISI     lollNSDN 


STATISTICS  reKiinliiiK  l)iulK«'ts 
air  dry  rt'iuliiiK  niul  worMU  hear- 
iiiM'.  To  tlutst'  wilt)  lii'comc  iiilcr 
csh'd  III  tin-  fi-oiiomir  priiii'iiilcs  in- 
volvi'il,  the  I'lKures  assume  u  dilTor- 
ont  aspi'il,  but  il  is  only  wlu'ii  it  is 
lioiir  hiulKi't,  or  1111/  hiulKt'l,  that  wt* 
bi'Kiii  to  see  sonu'thiiiK  in  it  and 
ilotMU  l)udKt?t-nuikiiiK  worth  wliili'. 

The  hudffi'l  must  !)(.'  shown  to  |)eo- 
ple  as  tho  oidy  life  pri'scrvcr  which 
will  keep  tlu-ni  alloat  in  the  sea  of 
hard  times.  It  has  to  be  presented  in 
sut'h  a  way  as  to  prove  the  old  say- 
ing, "If  we  had  more  sense  we  could 
have  more  fun." 

in  my  first  article  on  the  l)udy:et, 
published  in  The  Independent  of 
March  29,  it  was  stated  that  prosper- 
ity could  be  increased  only  in  one  of 
three  ways:  by  i)ro(hu'ing  more  effi- 
ciently, choosinjr  more  wisely,  or 
consuming  more  intelligently,  and 
that  of  these  three  the  last  was  the 
most  important. 

The  importance  of  consumption  is 
not  difficult  to  prove.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  furnishes  the  motive  to  pro- 
duction, but  the  pai't  that  intelligent 
consumption  plays  in  increasing 
prosperity  is  not  so  obvious;  and 
that  choice  actually  precedes  produc- 
tion seems  unbelievable. 

In  the  former  article  it  was  stated 
that  a  budget  is  but  a  prearranged 
scheme  of  expenditure,  with  the  pur- 
pose in  view  of  getting  the  most  out 
of  one's  resources,  whether  these  be 
money,  strength  or  time.  And  it  was 
indicated  that  in  many  cases  failure 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  with  that 
margin  of  safety  which  will  hold  them 
together,  comes  from  a  lack  of  plan, 
failure  to  ask  the  definite  question, 
"What  will  this  income  buy?" 

WHERE    SHOULD    THE    BUDGET    BEGIN? 

The  statements  made  in  that  article 
have  brought  many  letters  in  reply, 
most  of  them  with  questions  con- 
cerning the  apportionment  of  differ- 
ent incomes  in  relation  to  stated 
needs.  One  of  the  questions  raised 
was:  "What  sums  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  income  before  a  division 
into  groups  of  expenditures  is 
made?"  The  answer  to  this  is,  "ordi- 
narily none." 

-  Budget  makers  make  different  di- 
visions in  accordance  to  their  ideas 
or  the  conditions  under  study.  The 
simplest  classification  is  usually  the 
best,  because  it  is  the  easiest  to  han- 
dle. A  budget  is  merely  a  plan  of 
procedure  based  on  certain  known 
facts  and  accepted  economic  princi- 
ples. Like  all  wise  plans,  it  is  subject 
to  charge  and  adjustment  to  fit 
modifying  conditions. 


In  Till'  hull  jii  intent  for  March  20, 
lUl.^i,  Minn  Jiiliuaon'n  arlirla  on 
"Liviiiy  on  lln  lludyrt  I'litn"  ex- 
liliiim-it  junl  II  hat  the  huity<t  in 
and  why  it  Hhmild  be  aduptrd  in 
vt'cry  .\mii  iiini  houmdiold.  Hrre 
hIii'  CDnnidii  i  n  (jnrntitin  raiiti'il  Ity 
the  carlirr  m  iclc  and  yocH  on  to 
diHcuHH  Ihf  itrobtem  of  rentiny 
or  owniny   a    home. — Tub'  EniTou. 


It  is  usual  to  classify  the  income 
ill  the  five  divisions  of  rent,  (jjjerat- 
ing  expenses  ( this  including  heat, 
light,  service  of  all  kinds,  laundry 
and  incidental  running  expenses), 
food,  clothing,  and  higher  life,  as  the 
following  actual  income  and  stated 
expenses  are  grouped: 

Income    ;^li^(W.     Five    in    family,     tivo 

(idnlts,  three  children  under  tivelve 

Kent — 

Iiiteiesl  on  mortgage    i 

Taxes  V    $216  or    12% 

Repairs  ) 

Operating  expenses — 

Service  i 

Fuel  (  c-o^n 1  r, 

Lights  \  ...$270  or     lo  - 

Household  supplies  ' 

Food    $450  or    25' r 

Clothes    $360  or    20'; 

Higher  life — 

Life  insurance $136 

Personal  items 126 

Charity,  etc 180 

Books,      magazines, 

etc 63 

$504  or    28'; 

$1800  or  100^ 

Rent  is  that  paid  to  the  owner  of 
house  or  flat  for  the  use  of  the  prem- 
ises, or  it  is  the  amount  we  pay  out 
to  care  for  those  we  own,  as  indicated 
in  insurance,  taxes,  repairs,  and  so 
forth.  One  of  the  items  counted  in 
rent  is  carfare  for  trolley  service  or 
steam  cars  taking  the  wage  earner  to 
and  from  his  daily  work.  It  belongs 
to  rent  because  the  spot  in  which  one 
chooses  to  locate  entails  this  expen- 
diture. 

It  is  a  frequent  mistake  of  young 
people  hunting  for  their  first  home 
to  locate  in  an  inaccessible  spot  be- 
cause the  $25  monthly  rent  is  less 
than  the  $30  in  the  city.  They  figure 
on  their  large  expenses  and  forget 
the  little  foxes  like  carfare.  Ten 
cents  a  day  for  six  days  a  week  and 
fifty  weeks  in  the  year  makes  S30, 
and  this  takes  nothing  into  account 
but  one  daily  journey  of  the  wage 
earner.  The  minimum  weekly  amount 
would  probably  be  eighty  cents,  and 
this  aggregates  $41.60  in  a  year  of 
fifty-two  weeks.  Yet  twelve  months 
at  $30  equals  $360  yearly  rent; 
twelve  at  $25  is  $300,  and  plus  $41.60 
equals  $341.60,    a  possible  saving  of 


IIK.IO.  And  thiM  in  worth  Muving,  if 
eighty  ceritM  will  eucompuMM  the  cur- 
fare,  and  frcwh  air,  <jiii«'t  and  com- 
fort can  be  found  in  a  fiiorr  rt-mot* 
Hput.  iiut  one  Hhould  figure  carefully 
before  chooMing. 

Th(!  u.se  of  the  budget  ih  lianed  on 
plain  c»>mmon  Mense ;  certain  indin- 
putable  fiiftH  remain,  and  confront 
the  home  maker  juid  wage  earner 
daily.  We  inu.st  be  hou.ied  and  fed, 
and  conditionH  do  control  the  kind  of 
house  we  may  ch'K>.se  to  live  in.  Often 
jjhysicians,  if  they  are  to  build  up  or 
retain  a  i)ractise,  must  Kxrate  them- 
selves in  portionH  of  a  city  where 
rental  values  are  actually  beyond 
their  present  means.  Ministers  have 
houses  thrust  upon  them.  They  are 
rarely  in  the  position  to  live  in  in- 
herited or  even  acfjuired  homes,  be- 
cause they  do  not  locate  where  they 
were  born,  and  their  salaries  infre- 
quently admit  of  the  happiness  of 
building  a  house  adapted  to  their 
needs.  I  wonder  if  a  parsonage  was 
ever  selected  or  built  with  a  view  to 
making  the  household  work  easy  for 
the  minister's  wife. 

In  such  cases  the  amount  which 
has  to  be  paid  for  rent  is  a  fixed  sum, 
and  this  will  influence  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  remainder.  In  a  case 
where  those  making  the  budget  de- 
termine that  the  amounts  they  must 
put  aside  for  church  and  charity,  for 
the  education  of  the  children,  for  the 
possible  accidents  of  sickness  and 
trouble,  come  first,  and  are  to  be  defi- 
nitely set  aside,  then  the  budget  has 
to  be  adjusted  from  that  point  of 
view. 

THE  RIGHT  ATTITUDE  ESSENTIAL 

Personally — and  some  things  must 
be  stated  in  that  way — this  seems  to 
me  the  only  wise,  proper  and  eventu- 
ally successful  mode  of  procedure, 
where  the  income  permits.  If  young 
people  beginning  housekeeping,  or 
older  ones  beginning  budget  making, 
can  be  induced  to  assume  a  certain 
mental  attitude  toward  the  income, 
there  would  be  great  gain  in  family 
happiness  and  eventual  prosperity. 
To  begin  by  actually  living  on  less 
than  one  earns,  means  that  the  divi- 
sion called  higher  life  is  protected 
from  all  too  easy  encroachments. 

This,  I  take  it,  was  the  meaning  of 
the  question  asked  by  our  corre- 
spondent. His  assumption  was  that 
the  budget  should  be  made  after  the 
one-tenth  which  he  devotes  to  the 
church,  the  interest  on  borrowed 
funds  and  life  insurance,  and  a  sum 
which  must  be  devoted  to  another's 
care,  had  been  deducted,  when  for 
the  most  part  these  belong  in  that 
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great  division  called  higher  life.  But 
this  mental  attitude  toward  it  is 
right,  and  when  we  can  induce  peo- 
ple to  live  on  what  is  left  after  the 
greatest  demands  are  arranged  for, 
then  we  will  have  taken  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  moral  and  ethical 
progress  of  the  race. 

In  former  days  not  to  save  was  a 
social  misdeed.  The  man  who  lived 
beyond  the  limit  of  his  means  lost 
the  respect  of  his  fellows,  or  was 
pitied  because  of  his  misfortunes. 
The  young  people  of  today  have  far 
too  generally  missed  that  training 
which  develops  a  knowledge  of  values 
or  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  such 
matters.  And  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  bearing  so  hard  upon  so 
many  men  and  women,  may  be  seen 
in  years  to  come  as  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, if  it  compels  them  to  take 
thought  for  the  morrow  and  learn  to 
live  more  simple,  healthy  lives. 

INVESTING    IN    A    HOME 

A  frequent  query  concerning  in- 
come and  rent  relates  to  the  money 
invested  in  a  home.  Suppose  we  pay 
$10,000  for  a  house  in  which  to  live. 
If  we  had  that  $10,000  at  interest,  it 
would  bring  us  in,  say,  $500  a  year. 
Should  we  then  not  count  out  rent  as 
$500  plus  the  taxes,  insurance  and 
repairs?  It  would  seem  the  proper 
thing  to  do,  as  preparing  a  statement 
of  assets  and  liabilities  would  list 
the  house  at  a  certain  sum.  But  it  is 
not  the  practical  thing  to  do  and  dis- 
turbs the  budget.  To  begin  with,  we 
should  budget  actual  income,  or  that 
money  which  comes  in  and  is  paid 
out  for  needs  and  wants.  We  do  not 
budget  what  we  might,  or  may  have, 
were  the  circumstances  different  in 
any  way. 

We  had  $10,000  and  paid  it  out. 
We  have  not  that  money  any  more 
than  we  have  the  amounts  paid  for 
the  overcoat,  dress  or  beefsteak. 
Food  is  consumed  quickly,  clothing 
more  slowly,  and  houses  wear  out 
only  after  the  lapse  of  years.  Yet  we 
are  consuming  or  using  the  house 
just  as  certainly  as  we  are  using  the 
things  which  have  to  be  replaced 
more  quickly.  The  money  paid  out 
for  taxes,  insurance  and  repairs  on 
the  house  actually  represents  the 
rent,  and  if  we  had  not  built  our 
home  and  had  the  $500  added  to  our 
income,  our  budget  would  show  the 
increase,  nothing  more.  Let  us  put  it 
in  figures. 

We  have  $:?500  income,  and  we  (!»■- 
.sire  to  build  a  $10,000  house.  This  is 
our  Big  Thing,  and  we  adjust  our 
budget  accordingly,  for  we  must 
Hiive  that  amount  of  money  as  (|uick- 
ly  a.s  poHsible.  So  we  choose  a  house 
for  rent  at  the  lowest  price  to  HI!  our 
needs.  We  choone  to  operate  it  an  rea- 


sonably as  we  can.  We  choose  to  save 
on  food  and  clothes,  and  put  all  we 
can  scrape  together  in  the  building 
fund.  We  succeed,  and,  having  saved 
part  and  borrowed  part  of  the  $10,- 
000,  we  build.  If  we  saved  all,  then 
cur  rent  is  now  going  to  be  less.  If 
we  only  saved  $5000  and  borrowed 
$5000,  our  rent  will  be  taxes,  insur- 
ance and  $300  interest  on  the  $5000, 
only  until  that  $5000  is  paid. 

After  the  house  is  oijce  secured 
and  wholly  paid  for,  it  is  usually 
cheaper  to  own  than  to  rent.  Twelve 
per  cent  is  a  low  percentage  for  rent, 
and  our  family  of  five  would  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  a  house  in  the  re- 
gion where  they  now  live  for  $18  a 
month,  which  pays  interest  on  the 
mortgage  as  well  as  taxes  and  insur- 
ance. Another  family  living  in  a  $16,- 
000  house  pays  $350  for  taxes,  insur- 
ance and  so  forth,  but  in  the  town 
where  they  live  there  is  not  a  house 
within  fifteen  blocks  of  any  of  their 
acquaintances  renting  less  than  $35 
a  month.  And  they  choose  to  live  in 
this  neighborhood. 

The  French  and  English  rule  is 
that  one-fifth  or  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  income  should  be  paid  for  rent, 
but  it  varies  all  over  this  country 
from  ten  to  thirty  and  forty  per  cent. 
If,  however,  a  certain  number  of 
families  in  a  given  place  can  find  ad- 
equate rent  for  twenty  per  cent,  then 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  rest  of 
the  population  could  do  so  if  they 
would.  The  three  factors  governing 
the  amount  paid  for  rent  are  sani- 
tary demands,  social  requirements 
and  standards  of  living.  And  of  all 
the  factors  in  the  cost  of  living,  the 
most  neglected  in  study  is  probably 
this  one  of  the  cost  of  shelter. 

RENT   OR  OWN? 

The  question  of  owning  or  renting 
involves  many  factors  requiring  dis- 
cussion. The  average  family  today 
has  an  income  of  from  $1500  to 
$3000,  approximately.  It  is  in  this 
average  class  that  we  find  the  most 
unsatisfied  decires.  A  frequent  one  is 
a  home  of  one's  ovv5. 

Once  upon  a  time,  to  own  one's 
home  was  a  mark  of  respectability. 
Only  the  shiftless  part  of  the  popu- 
lation rented.  Now  conditions  have 
so  changed  that  we  find  in  the  last 
Statistical  Al)stract  of  the  I'nited 
States  that  over  half  of  our  $20,255,- 
555  families  rent  their  homes,  while 
I73,y4i)  are  classified  as  "of  unknown 
tenure."  Only  some  5,000.000  fami- 
lies own  their  homes  free  from  mort- 
gage or  incunil>rance,  the  largest 
number  of  free-owneil  homes  being 
in  rennsylvania.  the  next  in  Illinois, 
and  the  f»«west  iii  the  District  «»f  Co- 
himbia. 

The   tiesire    to   posse.ss    i\    home   of 


one's  own  has  been  a  potent  factor  in 
the  development  of  all  countries,  and 
in  none  has  it  been  more  marked 
than  in  this  New  World.  The  spirit 
which  drove  our  pioneers  westward 
and  ever  westward  was  not  mere  ad- 
venture, nor  by  any  means  the  rest- 
lessness which  marks  the  present 
age,  but  the  desire  for  possession, 
for  land,  for  opportunity,  for  space 
and   a   hearthstone   of   one's   own. 

The  desire  for  a  permanent  home 
is  still  inborn,  but  there  is  a  great 
army  of  renters  forced  into  the  no- 
madic life  of  the  "folding  Bedouins" 
by  the  shifting  conditions  of  indus- 
trial life,  the  rapid  changing  of  land 
values  and  the  growth  of  big  busi- 
ness. How  can  a  man  become  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  desire  to  add  his 
contribution  toward  improving  a 
city,  or  even  preserving  the  house  he 
lives  in,  if  he  has  no  feeling  of  per- 
manence? Responsibility  is  not  en- 
gendered by  never  being  responsible 
for  anything,  and  few  can  acquire 
the  feeling  of  ownership  thru  the  use 
of  another  man's  property. 

To  own  or  to  rent,  therefore,  today 
presents  itself  as  one  of  our  most 
difficult  problems.  The  monthly  pay- 
ing out,  for  rent,  of  money  which  a 
man  desires  to  see  devoted  to  buying 
or  building  a  home  of  his  own,  often 
delays  the  assumption  of  family  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Richards  said  that 
young  people  are  not  justified,  under 
present  day  conditions,  in  owning  a 
house  on  an  income  of  $2000  a  year, 
unless 

(1)  They  have  money  to  put  into  it 
which  it  will  not  cripple  them  fcr  life 
to  lose; 

(2)  They  care  so  much  for  the  idea 
of  ownership  that  they  are  willing  to 
take  the  risk  of  losing  one-half  the  in- 
vestment should  they  be  compelled  to 
move; 

(3)  They  possess  the  fortitude  to 
give  it  up  at  the  call  of  duty  after  all 
they  have  lavished  on  it; 

(4)  They  care  enough  for  the  real 
education  and  the  i  eal  fun  they  will 
get  out  of  it  to  save  in  other  ways  \\  ^ur. 
the  running  and  repairs  will  cost  i".  t- 
and  above  the  amount  estimated.  This 
saving  will  be  largely  by  doing  many 
things  with  their  own  hands. 

To  be  bouiul  hand  and  foot  er 
unsalable  real  estate  or  by  se! 
is  an  uncomfortable  condition  lor  the 
young  family  which  may  tind  itswlf  in 
uncongenial  sui  roundtngs.  in  an  un- 
heal thful  situ  ■  r  which  may  need 
to  retiet\ch  ti  i               ily. 

And  all  this  is  true.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  iiitluence  must  Iw  exerteil 
to  induce  our  \oung  people  to  fe«>l 
they  ^f/l> '«.</,  and  are.  a  part  of  the 
con>munity's  well  being.  This  i«  «  no- 
cial  problem  as  vUallv    atTi 

future  i>f  this  countr>    «■'     ...    

spei'tacular  search  for  gvKl  und  prt^• 
cioun  metHl.s  tnrtuencetl  it-i  |MMt. 
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TIIMKIO  is  Imrdl.v  any  person, 
iiiai-iicd  or  siiiKlf,  wlio  t'ooks ; 
then'  IS  hardly  any  person 
who  cats  itr  reads  in  any  eivili/ed  Imk 
town  or  litlU'  town  anywhere  iiinU'r 
the  Miin  who  is  not  indeljted  to  Wil- 
liam Hooker  I^radley,  Chiel'  I'lnRineer 
of  the  Consolidated  (Jus  Company  of 
New  York. 

William  Hooker  Kradley 
(Jrand  Old  (ias  Man,"  the  jrJi-'' 
profession  i-alls  hini  made 
water  gnu  possible,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  all  Kii"^  made  now- 
adays is  earhuri/ed  water 
KiiH.  Incidentally,  >fas  men  say 
for  him — because  the  (J rand 
Old  Gas  Man  hates  interview- 
ers and  says  nothing  for  him- 
self— he  helped  to  make  the 
eommereiali/.ation  of  petro- 
leum products  possible,  (^.aso- 
line  is  one  such  product  and 
nearly  everyone  —  every  one 
who  has  an  automobile  or  a 
launch  or  an  aeroplane  or  a 
jitney — uses,  or  would  like  to 
use,  gasoline.  He  has  been  a 
very  busy  man. 

By  his  own  self-made  ef- 
forts he  has  climbed  every 
inch  of  the  way  to  his  place 
high  up  in  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Building.  He  climbed  out 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
without  going  to  Yale  College 
because  he  had  to  go  to  work 
instead.  He  climbed  out  of 
Brooklyn,  after  having  helped, 
in  the  yards  of  the  Continen- 
tal Iron  Works,  to  build  the 
famous  "Monitors."  He  went 
to  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields 
and  started  a  boiler  shop  be- 
side Oil  Creek  and  nearly 
every  American  newspaper 
hailed  him  as  a  second  Fulton 
when  he  launched  on  that  dis- 
tinguished stream  a  better 
boat  than  Fulton  built — a 
steamboat  that  could  run 
while  it  whistled  and  could 
whistle  while  it  ran.  And  still 
he  is  very  young  for  a  man 
of  seventy-seven,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  has  been  so  active, 
perhaps  because  he  has  not 
eaten  a  lunch  for  forty  years. 

All  his  life  he  has  been 
fighting  gas.  All  over  the 
world  in  the  gas  profession  he 
is  known  as  Edison  is  known 
in  the  electrical  profession. 
He  is  known  for  the  only  rea- 
son any  man  is  ever  widely 
known — for  his  achievement. 
He  is  known  for  having  done 
something  greater  even  than 
building    the    Astoria    plant, 


whose  holders  and  retort  lioUMeM  are 
the  larKi'st  in  Hif  world.  It  WUM  he 
who  lirouKlil  alioui  the  manufacture 
of  water  (.ras.  Nearly  all  K""^  '"^  ""W 
made  the  Mradles'  way.  'I'here  are 
now  ten  Ihoiisaiid  patents  covtMiiiK 
t'lal)orat  ions  oi'  the  oriKitnil  princi- 
ple that  he  perftc  ted.  He  came  back 
from    tlie    I'ennsNlvania   oil   fields    to 
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continuf    biiiidint/    khm    holderN   and 
|)lantM     for     the     Coiitinvntul     Iron 

Works.  He  err'cted  and  an  enj^ineer 
ill  charjre  operated  ,S'ew  Vork'i  old 
I'orty- fourth  Htretft  plant,  which 
stood  whi-re  the  city's  j^reatent  <H'ean 
|)iers  now  are  biiildinK-  That  i)lant 
i.H  a  historic  one  in  the  anrsalK  of  j^as. 
In  it  Mr.  liradley  for  the  fifMt  time 
MUcceMsfuIly  used  naphtha  to  i^t'.i  the 
candle  power  of  his  water 
jfaH  u|j  to  a  practicable 
staiiflard.  He  took  from  the 
Standard  Oil  (Company  its 
oil  r(;fuse  and  UM(;d  it.  In  do- 
ing HO  he  discovered  a  new 
use  ff)r  naphtha  and  for  its 
first  cousin,  gasoline,  both 
of  which,  like  the  refuse, 
were  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  up  to  that  time 
considered  a  drug  on  the 
market.  He  kept  on  using 
naphtha,  it  is  said,  until  an- 
other pioneer  came  to  make 
the  gas  engine  popular,  and 
then  the  Standard  realized 
its  value  and  took  to  proces.s- 
es  of  its  own  manufacture 
that  selfsame  product. 

It  was  no  more  than  nat- 
ural that  he  should  have 
been  made  engineer  of  the 
Municipal  Gas  Company;  it 
was  but  natural  that  Chief 
Bradley  of  the  Municipal 
Gas  Company  should  have 
been  made  chief  engineer  of 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany when  all  the  gas  plants 
on  Manhattan  Island  were 
united  in  1884.  It  was  his 
suggestion  that  may  be  cred- 
ited with  the  building  of  the 
Astoria  plant.  And  he  put 
the  Bronx  on  the  world  map 
when  he  achieved  a  tunnel 
from  the  Bronx  to  Astoria 
to  carry  gas  mains.  The 
plant  is  a  huge  one,  the  tun- 
nel one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  existence.  Only  two  years 
ago  with  President  Cortel- 
you  he  stood  a  little  back 
from  three  feet  of  rock  that 
separated  the  Bronx  from 
Astoria,  prest  a  button  and 
blasted  the  rock  away. 

One  would  think  that  with 
that  roaring  salute  Mr. 
Bradley  would  have  been 
willing  to  retire  to  a  life  that 
is  less  like  that  of  a  fireman 
— forever  subject  to  inter- 
ruption. But  he  is  still  regu- 
larly at  work.  He  does  not 
golf.  He  does  not  eat  lunches. 
At  seventy-seven  his  hobby 
is  work. 
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Diminutive  Policemen 

"Gimme  some  handcuffs !" 

That  is  the  cry  of  the  small  boy  be- 
fore whose  dazzled  eyes  is  held  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  a  policeman, 
a  boy  policeman,  to  be  sure,  but  a  sure- 
'nougfh  policeman  with  a  badge  and 
captains  and  lieutenants  and  every- 
thinj;.  He  does  not  get  the  handcuffs. 
But  he  does  take  a  pledge  to  be  honest, 
trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  polite, 
obedient  and  brave,  and  to  perform  a 
number  of  duties  which  tend  to  make 
the  streets  of  New  York — where  the 
system  takes  several  forms — safer, 
cleaner  and  as  nearly  righteous  as  boy 
nature  permits. 

"It's  not  so  much  what  they  keep 
other  kids  from  doing  as  what  they 
keep  themselves  from  doing,"  says  Cap- 
tain Sweeney  of  the  Fifteenth  Precinct, 
New  York  Police.  To  specify,  crap 
games,  bonfires,  chalk-marks,  smoking, 
scattering  of  rubbish,  breaking  of  win- 
dows, profanity  and  general  rowdyism 
are  under  the  ban  for  these  three  hun- 
dred boys — who  will  be  a  thousand  be- 
fore the  summer  is  over.  They  take  their 
work  with  tremendous  earnestness. 
"The  captains  couldn't  sleep  if  they 
didn't  report  to  me  every  day,"  Cap- 
tain Sweeney  says,  "and  the  inspector 
— he's  twelve  years  old — he  just  about 
lives  here." 

The  work  is  not  all  a  matter  of  re- 
pression.  Two  days  a   week   a   teacher 


from  the  New  York  schools  comes  to 
instruct  them  in  swimming  and  life- 
saving  and  other  things  good  for  small 
boys  to  know. 

Beside  this  Junior  Police  Force  there 
are  the  Juvenile  Police,  an  organiza- 
tion under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
East  Side  Protective  Association  and 
the  Ere)ii)ig  Mail,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous Sanitary  Squads  attached  to 
the  school-cities  organized  in  New  York 
public  schools.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  who  super- 
vises the  physical  education  of  the 
schools,  these  squads  are  to  be  sys- 
tematically introduced  thruout  the  city 
next  fall.  These  boys  and  girls  have 
especial  oversight  of  fly-breeding  rub- 
bish piles  and  such  nuisances,  and  the 
health  officer  in  each  school  class  can 
even  send  the  boys  out  to  get  their 
shoes  blacked  when  they  need  it. 

These  young  guardians  of  the  law 
have  no  official  status  in  the  New  York 
police  force,  but  they  act  as  a  thoroly 
effective  reinforcement  of  the  bluecoats. 
"You've  got  to  keep  the  boys  under  the 
eye  of  the  police,"  says  Captain  Swee- 
ney, and  if  the  East  Side  youngster 
can  be  persuaded  to  keep  an  eye  on  him- 
self at  the  same  time  New  York  is  much 
better  off. 


When  We  Save 
Thrift   is,   with   most   people,   an   ac- 
quired   taste.    Spending    is    altogether 


pleasanter  than  saving  and  in  times  of 
prosperity  we  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  fair  weather  permanent  and  ignore 
the  possible  need  of  a  bank  account. 

But  the  uncertain  conditions  of  the 
past  year,  with  its  unusual  demands 
for  charity  and  its  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  have  brought  home  to  us  the 
thought  of  economy.  "The  less  we  have 
the  more  we  save"  seems  to  b?  our 
policy,  for  the  New  York  Superin- 
tendent of  Banks  reports  saving  depos- 
its on  Januarj-  1,  1915,  about  $30,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  those  of  a  year 
previous. 

The  Northwestern  National  Bank  of 
Minneapolis  puts  the  same  conclusion 
in  different  terms  by  announcing  that 
the  average  balance  to  the  credit  of  its 
several  thousands  of  depositors  is  $20 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  savings  bank  deposits  grow  larger 
and  capital  accumulates  faster  during 
periods  of  depression  than  during  the 
flush  times,  when  employment  is  abun- 
dant and  wages  are  high. 
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Organizing  the  Labor  Market 

The  peddler  still  comes  to  your  door 
or  stops  you  on  the  street  to  sell  pencils 
or  shoestrings,  but  no  one  ever  buys 
cotton,  wheat,  stocks  or  bonds  in  this 
way.  The  produce  market  and  the  se- 
curity market  are  organized.  It  is  the 
remarkable  mechanism  of  the  modern 
'change  that  adjusts  supply  and  de- 
mand and  makes  business  possible. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  so  in  the 
case  of  labor.  Labor  is  still  in  the  ped- 
dling stage.  The  jobless  man  must 
search  for  employment  by  going  from 
door  to  door.  The  demand  and  supply 
of  labor  are  not  adjusted  by  any  or- 
ganization   of    the    labor    market. 

England  recognized  the  evil  in  1909 
and  established  free  public  employment 
exchanges  where  applications  of  work- 
men for  jobs  and  applications  of  em- 
ployers for  workmen  are  recorded.  By 
1913  there  were  in  telephonic  commu- 
nication 430  labor  exchanges,  forming 
a  network  which  covered  the  countrj-  so 
thoroly  that  there  was  an  office  within 
five  miles  of  every  '  '        ■  k- 

men.    In    1912,   out  >.  .ti- 

cants  for  work  and  I.2i^6.2U5  appli- 
cants for  workmen,  1,051, S61  positions 
Wfre   rilled. 

Ill  the  United  States,  19  states  and 
15  injiiicipalities  havt '  '■.•  employ- 
ment exchanges.  M.i  -«*tts  has 
four  free  eniployint^nt  ed 
by  the  atatf.  During  li..  <  ...  of 
their  opt- ration  170,':52  y  hav« 
been  tilled. 

In  the  ut>setu-e  of  any  v'vntral  bureau 
po.ssessiiik'  information  abimt  the  labor 
inn  I  kf  t  t    olMc#— 

iveiy     I'  ^  tends    lo 

keep   aruunil   its   irates   tKe   r—nwi  of 


fereiit    establishments   experteiu**   llMir 
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muximuin  (Icmaiul  for  labor  at  difTcM-ont 
times.  A  i-iMitial  fiiiploytm-nt  oHicc 
omild  rodiu'c  tlu'  rcsorvo  of  uiu'inployed 
workinon  by  siipplyiuR-  the  same  work- 
ers to  (lirt'iMoiit  omjiloyors  a(  ditTorent 
times.  In  liiis  way  oac-h  iiuiividiial  es- 
tablishment would  1)0  able  to  meet  its 
actual  demand  without  havinji*  to  keep 
on  hand  a  iuiKe  reserve  labor  force  to 
meet  the  possible  demand. 


Aeroplane  R.  F.  D. 

From  mail  coach  to  aeroplane  is  a 
chasm  of  time  nearly  a  century  wide; 
but  a  bit  of  Missouri's  Ozark  land  may 
soon  take  that  leap  with  a  single  effort. 
According  to  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch "Aeroplane  mail  service  for  a 
part  of  the  Ozark  region  where  the 
railroad  never  has  penetrated  may  be 
established  as  a  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  Alfred  Bond  Lambert,  ranging 
captain  of  the  United  States  Aviation 
Reserve  Corps,  and  Frank  RIcFarland, 
superintendent  of  mails  out  of  St. 
Louis." 

Nowhere  else  in  America,  except  in 
the  Rockies,  could  aeroplane  service  be 
used  to  better  advantage.  Every  chan- 
nel of  travel  in  the  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas uplands  wriggles  on  the  hori- 
zontal plane  and  writhes  on  the  ver- 
tical. While  the  crow  is  winging  three 
miles,  the  hill  billy  must  cover  a  toil- 
some ten  by  road  or  trail — or  fifteen 
by  river. 

The  old  Ozark  ferryman  in  Harold 
Bell  Wright's  Shepherd  of  the  Hills 
rejoiced  in  this  ruggedness  of  the  re- 
gion's contour,  remarking  that  if  you 
take  ten  acres  of  flat,  it's  just  ten 
acres,  but  if  you  take  ten  acres  of  this 
hill  countiy  and  roll  it  out,  the  Lord 
only  knows  hoiv  much  you  have. 

All  very  well  from  the  property  own- 
er's point  of  view !  But  a  bit  less  pleas- 
ing, sometimes,  for  the  traveler,  who, 
once  he  leaves  the  railroad  behind,  finds 
that  the  mail  hacks  regard  forty  miles 
a  day  as  rather  good  going.  An  aero- 
plane could  cut  down  the  mail  schedule 
in  the  more  remote  districts  from  a  ten- 
hour  haul  to  a  forty-five-minute  glide. 

The  old-fashioned  biplane  will  prove 
itself  more  "practical"  in  the  Ozarks 
than  the  hydro,  for  the  watercourses 
sometimes  wind  a  distance  of  125  miles 
in  a  single  county.  A  favorite  excursion 
in   summer   in   southern   Missouri   is   a 


fW«-day  flout  tup  m  «  toothpick  «kiff 
linni  (imIimiu,  down  the  JariwH  Itivfr 
niiil  till'  VVIiil(>,  III  ItranHoii  a  diHiaiici- 
III'  iiHiK'  than  a  hiindrod  miU-H.  At  Ihf 
<iiil  III  llio  voyaifc  I  he  trawler  huardn  a 
I  mill  b.'ii'k  to  (lali'iiii  und  Ih  afna/nl  In 
liiid  dial  tho  ri'luiii  trip  l)y  rail  ih  a 
iJiMtaiMf  i)f   IcHM   than   tw«'nly   iniU^M. 


I'Mrc  Fip[htiii^;  by  Trolley 
Duliitii,  Miriiir  Ilia,  huH  what  iit  pmb- 
aiily  the  (nily  (li  r  ("nrhting  trolley  car 
ill  the  Wdilil.  It  is  a  part  nf  ihr  city's 
ifgular  lire  <lcpai  I lueiit  und  han  reri- 
ilcrod  excellent  service  in  a  Bection 
wlicie  oidinary  (Ik-  a|)paiatUH  i-annot 
pt'iu'tratc  I'xccpl  at  ,i  great  Iomh  of  time. 
A  strip  of  land  fiom  four  to  six  hun- 
dred feet  wide  and  seven  miles  long 
fiirnis  the  harbor  of  Duluth.  This  strip 
is  now  built  up  for  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles  with  handsome  residences 
and  is  known  as  Park  Point.  The  land 
is  so  narrow,  however,  that  only  one 
street  could  be  run  thru  it.  The  car 
tracks  are  laid  in  this  street,  but  on 
each  side  of  tbi-  tracks  the  surface  is 
loose  and  shifting  sand  beach  thru 
which  team  traflic  can  make  only  very 
slow  progress.  A  (ire-tug  was  out  of 
the  question  owing  to  the  shallowness 
of  the  water  along  the  shore. 

The  problem  of  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection was  finally  .solved  by  the  fire- 
fighting  trolley  car,  which  is  operated 
by  the  city  in  cooperation  with  the 
street  railway  company.  The  car  is 
equipped  with  all  necessary  apparatus, 
such  as  hose,  axes,  picks,  fire-extin- 
guishers, etc.  When  an  alarm  comes  in 
from  Park  Point  the  car  is  immediately 
started  down  the  tracks,  with  absolute 
right  of  way  over  everything  else. 


,  An  Organ  Out-of-Doors 

Band  concerts  in  the  park  in  the  sum- 
mertime are  for  most  American  cities 
the  last  word  in  municipal  music.  Port- 
land, Maine,  has,  to  be  sure,  a  city  or- 
gan   and    city    organist,    both    indoors 


like  any  olhnr  oriran  and  organiiil. 
SprintrlWdd,  .MurtHurhuM'llii,  hai  it*  mu- 
nicipal rillflKH,  Whiill  MMld  tH'  ■ 
and  itiMulitr  llualin^f  kvim  iIk- 
cut  at  Hundown.  Hut  Han  l)\ego  haii  • 
Miunicipal  or^'an  which  In  played  out- 
itj  ilitinn  unit  all  the  y<!ar  round. 

liulbou  Park  covi-rN  a  broad  mcaa 
back  of  the  principul  part  of  the  rity 
and  overlooking  San  hiepro  Marlxir. 
Ilt-rr  ar«!  thi-  line  Kx|ioHitiori  buildiniCi 
many  of  them  piTtnarierit.  At  one  end 
of  the  I'litza  ilc  I'lninmn  atK>ut  which 
these  S|)anish- Anieriiari  hallH  arc 
grouped  stands  tiie  great  organ  u  gift 
re|jreHeiiting  $100,000  made  by  John  I). 
Spreckels  and  Adoljih   B    Spreckels. 

The  mechanism,  which  in  controlled 
entirely  by  electricity,  is  protected  by 
a  steel  frame  an<l  <(iricrete  housing  and 
a  metal  curtain  which  is  lowered  in 
front  of  the  pipes  when  the  organ  is  not 
in  use.  But  the  fr)Ur  manuals  are  out  in 
the  ojien  air  and  the  organist  an<i  his 
au<iience  have  neither  a  roof  over  their 
heads  nor  walls  to  shut  them  in.  f'hairs 
are  placed  on  the  pavement  of  the 
I'litza,  but  the  music  is  audible  from  so 
wide  an  area  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  just  how  many  hearers  can  be  pro- 
vided for. 

During  the  Exposition  year  Mr. 
Humphrey  J.  Stewart,  of  San  Francis- 
co, is  playing  the  great  organ  frequent- 
ly for  San   Diego's  guests. 


A  Dry  Treasury 

To  replace  the  loss  of  revenue  due 
to  the  abolition  of  vodka,  Russia  is 
submitting  to  large  taxes.  Ninety  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  is  the  sum  that 
must  be  raised,  and  a  fifty  per  cent  in- 
crease on  letter  postage  and  as  much 
more  on  telegrams  is  one  of  the  hard- 
ships it  necessitates.  There  is  to  be  a 
kerosene  tax,  too,  and  an  increase  in 
direct  taxation.  But  the  people  seem  to 
indicate  by  their  cheerful  assumption 
of  this  burden  their  approval  of  its 
substitution  for  the  long  suffering  en- 
tailed bv  drink. 


I'ana iiia^California  Expos^ition 

THE  SAN  DIEGO  OUTDOOR  ORGAN 

This  photograph,  it  happens,  was  taken  in  February.  The  enjoyment  of  this  great  organ  is  limited 

neither  by  the  seasons  nor  the  fixed  capacity  of  an  auditorium 


THEN  EW    BOOKS 


LABOR    AND    OWNERSHIP 

Dr.  Scott  Nearin^',  whose  recent  sum- 
mary dismissal  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  deemed  by  many  an 
unworthy  attack  on  free  speech,  g:ives 
in  his  study  of  I)ico))H'  an  analysis  of 
the  present-day  distribution  of  the  an- 
nual wealth  increment.  He  cuts  thru 
all  the  trimminjjs  and  technicalities  to 
the  raw  issue  between  income  based  on 
service  and  income  based  on  ownership 
of  property,  and  places  the  pi-oblem 
squarely  before  us  not  in  terms  of  his- 
torical justification  or  in  terms  of  in- 
dividual efficiency,  but  in  terms  of  fun- 
damental facts. 

The  study  is  essentially  statistical; 
but  it  is  profoundly  interesting  to  every 
person  who  has  an  income  or  hopes  for 
one.  While  the  author  has  taken  pains 
to  gather  all  the  available  data  on  in- 
come distribution,  the  reader  is  left 
with  the  conviction  that  the  exact  pro- 
portions are  after  all  not  significant. 
The  significant  thing  is  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  separate  sharply  the  share  of 
the  total  product  assigned  to  those  who 
render  service  of  various  kinds  from 
the  share  deducted  by  the  owners  of 
various  kinds  of  property,  as  a  first 
lien  on  all  production.  It  is  significant 
that  property  income  has  become  more 
stable  and  permanent,  whereas  service 
income  has  become  more  precarious; 
that  the  laws  take  cognizance  of  the 
claims  of  property  to  a  "reasonable  re- 
turn," whereas  they  refuse  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  claims  of  the  human 
individual  to  a  "reasonable  return"  for 
services  rendered.  Bonds  are  protected 
by  courts  and  bailiffs;  but  my  job  or 
yours  carries  with  it  all  the  risks  and 
uncertainties  of  industrial  mismanage- 
ment. The  worst  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  we  are  all  taught  to  accept 
the  "rights"  of  property  as  ultimate, 
while  the  misery  and  exploitation  of 
workers  are  interpreted  as  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  their  own  folly 
or  inefficiency,  a  ciying  injustice  to 
which  employers  as  well  as  workers  are 
awaking,  but  all  too  slowly. 

Inc'jmv:  An  examination  of  the  returns  for 
services  rendered  and  from  jiroperty  owned 
in  (he  United  States,  by  Scott  Nearing;.  New 
Yo'k  :    The    Macmillan    Co.    $1.25. 

THE    LEGAL    TECHNIC    OF    WAR 

For  the  authorship  of  War,  Its  Con- 
duct and  Legal  Resnltn,  good  fortune 
allied  the  scholarly  Dr.  Baty,  who  has 
for  years  been  one  of  the  honorary  sec- 
retaries of  the  International  Law  As- 
sociation, and  Mr.  Morgan,  professor 
of  constitutional  law  at  University  Col- 
lege. They  write  with  ileep  loyalty  to 
law,  historically,  morally  and  practi- 
cally. With  constant  consultation,  tho 
the  work  of  each  is  defuifd,  they  have 
produced  a  very  valuable  treatise  on 
the  nielhods  from  th«-  legal  Htandpoint 
by   which   (Ireat    Mrituin  actH   in    war. 

The  great  principleM  here  xhown  in 
their  (ievelopnierit  and  action,  that  reg 
ulule    Iht!    .sovereign    power    at    war    in 

•A'A2 


its  relation  to  citizens,  to  aliens,  to 
neutrals  and  to  enemies,  are  too  broad 
to  be  confined  to  one  country.  These 
principles  are  a  part  of  the  fiber  of 
civilization,  necessary  to  its  health  and 
self-defense.  On  that  account,  and  be- 
cause the  authors  probe  many  of  the 
legal  questions  raised  during  the  pres- 
ent war,  the  book  is  of  value  to  Amer- 
ican publicists  and  students. 

Militia,  Martial  Law,  Laws  of  War 
on  Sea  and  Land,  The  "Goeben"  and 
"Breslau,"  Spies,  Areas  of  War,  the 
Moratorium,  Internment,  the  German 
War  Book — these  topics  may  indicate 
the  detail  character  of  the  book.  The 
vigor  and  clearness  of  the  authors' 
English  deserve  remark,  and  there  is 
at  times  a  burst  of  the  fine  rhetoric  that 
one  finds  in  the  great  legal  classics. 

War:  Its  Conduct  and  Legal  Results,  by  T. 
Baty  and  J.  H.  Morgan.  New  York :  E.  P. 
Uuuon  &  Co.  ?3.50. 

RECENT  VERSE 

Collections  of  verse  along  a  stated 
line  are  seldom  satisfactory  either  be- 
cause they  retain  so  much  that  is  not 
worth  while  or  because  they  omit  so 
much  that  seems  valuable.  Pro  Patria, 
compiled  by  Wilfrid  J.  Halliday,  suffers 
for  the  most  part  thru  its  sins  of  omis- 
sion. There  is  included  some  verse  writ- 
ten during  the  present  war,  but  none 
of  it  is  of  sufficiently  high  standard  to 
warrant  its  insertion.  Different  but  hav- 
ing all  the  vitality  of  poems  of  war,  are 
Songs  of  the  Oiitlands,  by  Henry  Her- 
bert Knibbs.  Vagabonds,  cow  punchers 
and  soldiers  are  among  the  songsters. 
The  author  has  a  very  keen  metrical 
sense,  and  with  this  he  combines 
beauty  of  thought  and  clarity  of  ex- 
pression. The  poems  are  none  of  them 
verj'  great  in  theme  or  in  technique,  but 
of  their  kind  they  are  distinctly  good. 

As  far  apart  from  these  as  from  pole 
to  pole  are  the  Sonnetti  of  a  Portratt- 
Painter,  by  Arthur  Davison  Ficke. 
Perhaps  the  worst  thing  one  could  say 
about  these  poems  is  that  they  are 
acutely  intensive,  lacking  universal- 
ity, tho  they  are  t)f  a  distinct 
excellence  and  a  delicate  beauty. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  are  on  a  plane 
with  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese 
and  are  not  unlike  them.  That  quality 
of  making  every  word  count  its  full 
value  is  in  both  these  sonnet  se- 
{[uences.  To  lose  the  thought  in  a  sea 
of  nietapht)r  is  a  phase  of  niodernism 
borne  out  in  a  little  book  of  verse 
coming  from  Kngland,  The  Path  Flow- 
er, by  Olive  T.  Dargan.  Several  of  the 
poem.s  have  a  dainty  loveliness,  but 
what  a  pity  that  really  gotul  work 
should  often  be  spoiled  by  useless  ver- 
biage! Poetry  seema  to  be  reestablish- 
ing itself  on  a  more  or  less  spiritual 
basis  and  turning  from  the  erotic  HeKt. 
In  this  citnnectinn  such  a  book  as  Lie 
eiiM  train  the  I'l  iiifle,  by  KnInMt  Kifstui 
rig  Logan,  comes  at  once  to  hand.  Mr. 
Logan    is   a   classicist.    His    work    Is   so 

sane    anil    his    const ruvtion    is    su    U«ft 


that  one  reads  it  with  a  sigh  of  relief — 
even  tho  wishing  that  one  might  be  a 
classicist  and  yet  partake  of  a  little  of 
the  vitality  and  intimacy  that  are  so 
often  debauched  in  less  careful  hands. 
Our  Gleaming  Days  is  more  accur- 
ately named  than  little  books  of  verse 
are  apt  to  be.  Daniel  Sargent's  im- 
agery is  mostly  that  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, and  his  thought,  like  the  tradi- 
tional fitful  gleam,  is  not  always  very 
clear  or  very  illuminating.  In  "The 
Blindness  of  the  Day"  his  philosophy 
shines  most  impressively,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  poems  have  the  distinction 
of  youthful  idealism  in  spirited  phras- 
ing. In  "Rain— October  1914,"  Mr.  Sar- 
gent touches  the  war  in  a  delicate  and 
individual  fashion. 

Pro  Patria.  by  Wilfrid  J.  Halliday,  M.A.  (com- 
piled). E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  SI.  Songs  of  the 
Outlanda,  by  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs.  Hough- 
ton Mitflin  Co.  $1.25.  Sonnets  ot  a  Portrait- 
Painter,  by  Arthur  Davison  Ficke.  Mitchell 
Kennerley.  $1.  Path  Flower,  by  Olive  T.  Dar- 
gan. Charles  Scribner"s  Sons.  Licherui  from 
the  Temple,  by  Robert  Restalrig  Logan.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1.  Our  Gleatiiing  Days,  by 
Daniel  Sargent.   Badger.  $1. 

THE  RUSSIAN  SOUL 

The  mighty  people  who  inhabit  half 
Europe  and  half  Asia  are  no  longer  so 
distant  or  isolated  that  their  peculiar 
culture  can  be  ignored  by  English  and 
American  writers,  nor  so  familiar  that 
it  can  be  taken  for  granted.  As  a  na- 
tion no  longer  ununderstandable  and 
yet  not  thoroly  understood.  Russia  has 
been  studied  from  many  points  of  view, 
sometimes  hostile,  sometimes  favorable- 
An  Interpretation  of  the  Russian  Peo- 
ple, by  Professor  Leo  Wiener  of  Har- 
vard University,  is  a  very  good  sample 
of  the  sympathetic  appreciations  of  the 
country'  and  people  which  have  be*n  es- 
pecially numerous  since  the  opening  of 
the  Great  War.  The  author,  altho  pro- 
Russian,  is  distinctly  fair-minded  and 
does  not  deny  any  of  the  evils  so  glar- 
ingly evident  in  Russian  life — the  dense 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
masses;  the  coarseness,  intemperance 
and  sodden  conservatism  which  are 
their  result,  and,  above  all,  the  constant 
intermeddling  of  a  W  '  "  '■  •  n- 
ment  with  every  movei'  i         tet- 

ter things.  But  he  insists  that  these 
faults  are  only  superficial  aiu!  i  vi- 
dence  rather  of  cramping  coiiv  of 

life  than  of  the  spirit  of  the  race.  Kven 
the  faults  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
clergy  have  at  least  this  <iK»d  result, 
that  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  p«H>- 
ple  are  awake  to  revolution  !••  '-•■  '  ,»f 
being,  as  in  Germany,  the   rv  .if 

ab.solutism.  Kven  the  peasantry  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  aliv«  to  the 
faults  of  the  ruling  class  and  will  sot.>n 
deniaiul.  thinks    Pi.  Wiener,  that 

the    Goveiiimeiit     In  rnfiuie»t    or 

emled. 


The   {■ 
insists,  I 
economic 
literatuiv 
liana  of  . 


inatitutums  but  in  th«  art  anil 
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TIIK     INMF,  PKNDKNT 


«'X|)iorHi(tii  III'  \ho  iiatiiiiial  hoiiI  ho  OndB 
two  main  rliaiaclci  isl  Ici.  'I'lu'  IliHt  Im 
uii  early  ('liriHtiaii  spirit  of  l'(ir>^:iv«'iu'MM 
and  charily,  a  pity  that  Iciiowh  iki  limitH. 
'I'liis  is  iiifaniati<  in  such  a  liKurt'  nn 
that,  (if  till-  hitf  Count  'I'olstoy.  Tht-  olh 
cr  chit'l'  «>l«'iM»Mit  is  praKMialism.  "Art. 
for  art's  Hako"  is  not  inuU-rMtood  in 
Iviissia;  th«'r(<  every  ureal  thinker  has 
also  lieen  a  propagandist.  A  philosophy, 
to  tho  Itiissian,  is  soinethin^r  to  he  lived. 
"Ilej-Vel,  Scheiliiu';,  Niet/.sche  have  far 
inoie  alVecled  liie  daily  condiict  of  Kiis- 
siuns  than  tiiey  have  that  of  (iernians." 
Kveii  music  and  paint iii).';  must  always 
have  tiieir  moral  in  order  to  |)lease  the 
Russians.  Vereschchan'in,  the  ^reat  na- 
tional painter,  turning;-  aside  from  nca- 
den\ic  insliiu'tion  and  classical  subjects 
to  depict  the  horrors  of  war,  is  lovinj^ly 
portrayed  as  the  truest  representative 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  to  the  western 
world. 

.Ill  Inti-rprvtatioit  of  Ihe  liiitmian  People,  by 
r.oii   VViom-r.   Ni-\v  York:  McHndi',  Niutt  &  Co. 

$i.i;6. 

UNCLE  SAM,  THINKER 

America)!  Thought  front  Pitrita^iism 
to  rrnguiatiKni,  by  Professor  Wood- 
bridpe  Riley  of  Vassar  College,  is  a  his- 
toiy  of  philosophy  by  a  writer  who  does 
not  regard  the  philosophers  of  the 
United  States  as  mere  dependents  and 
copyists  of  the  European  schools.  In  the 
current  of  American  speculation  from 
the  first  modifications  of  New  En{>'land 
Calvinism  to  the  latest  works  of  the  New 
Realists  he  finds  much  that  is  orip:inal 
and  creative.  Like  all  other  histories  of 
philosophy  the  book  contains  a  good 
deal  that  will  be  obscure  to  the  reader 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  issues  and 
problems  of  metaphysics,  but  the  pages 
are  enlivened  by  many  happy  analogies 
and  metaphors,  such  as  the  "absentee 
landlord"  theory  of  the  Deist^,  the 
"glacial  age"  when  the  Scotch  philoso- 
phy dominated  American  schools,  and 
the  "practical  working  treaty"  between 
British  and  American  pragmatists  to 
shut  out  German  idealism.  The  book 
contains  a  bibliography  and  an  index. 

American  Thought  frotn  Puritanism  to  Prag- 
matism, by  Woodbridge  Riley.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.   $1.50. 

JOHN  MILTON 

An  addition  to  the  Home  Library  Series 
conies  with  Milton  by  John  Bailey.  This 
study  of  Milton's  life,  character  and  work 
fulfills  its  purpose  adequately,  this  purpose 
being  to  give  briefly  and  easily  enough  data 
to  permit  a  more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  poet's  work  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  The  book  is  unfortunately  a  trifle 
cut  and  dried  in  tone  as  tho  the  writer  were 
slightly  kicking  in  enthusiasm. 

Holt.    50   centa. 

OLD  BATTLES  ON  MODERN  BATTLEFIELDS 

The  fii'st  two  books  of  Caesar's  Qallic 
War  are  published  in  Latin  in  so  interest- 
ing a  form  as  to  lure,  rather  than  repel  the 
schoolboy.  The  text  is  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures, maps  and  diagrams ;  there  are  copi- 
ous notes,  reading  exercizes  and  vocabulary, 
so  that  the  student  will  find  all  necessary 
aids  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  text 
in  this  one  book.  It  is  prepared  by  Harry 
F.  Towle  and  Paul  R.  Jenks. 

Heath.  85  centa. 

A    ROLLING    STONE 

As  vagabond  he  is  clever  enough  to  be 
forgiven  his  cynicism  and  flippancy,  this 
hero  of  Holman  Day's  new  novel.  The 
Landloper,    but    forsaking    the   byways    for 


NEW  MACMILLAN  PUBLICATIONS 


H.  G.    Wells'    New   Novel 


" t\  novel  wilh  llii-  wholf   wirh;  Inr  ijai:kKr"und  " 

The  Research  Magnificent 

By  H.  G.  Wells 

Author  of  '"I'he   V\'ifc  of  Sir   Isaac   II  artnun,"  etc, 

Mr.  Wells'  new   novel   will   rank  as    one    of    the    very    finest    »torlc»    thi 
fuiiniost   I'.n^lisli  novelist   has  written. 

"'Ilic   Research   MaKuiluent"  is,  in  essence,  the  story  of  a  man  who  set 
iiiU   In  live  till    "noble"  life.      His  adventures     his   love    for  a    free  and   bean 
tiliil    woman    and    his    wandcriiiK^     tnaki-  a   mw   type  of   novel:   "a  book  tha' 
\\.\s  ilif  wlinle  vvorhl   for  background."  Ready  September  /./ — J/..V 


Owen    Wister'a  New    Booh     

The 
Pentecost  of  Calamity 

By   the  aulhor  of  "The   X'irginiaii." 

"(^wcn  W'istcr  has  depicted  tli< 
tragedy  of  ( Icrniany  and  has  hinted 
at  the  ijossiblc  tragedy  of  the 
Uidtcd  States.  We  wish  it  could 
be  read  in  full  bv  every  American." 
—  The  Ottllonk.  '     fids.  I'iftv  criits. 


Katrina  Traak'a  New  Booh   

The  Mighty  and  the  Lowly 

Hy    the    author    of    "In    the     Van 
Kuard,"  etc. 

".Mrs.  Trask  aijaly.ses  the  deman' 
for  a  new  social  orflcr.  ...  It 
is  an  imi)assioned  sermon  on  the 
message  of  Jesus,  written  with  bril- 
liance and  power. "'-J^ew  York- 
Tinie.^.  Cloth,  $l.o<i 


Lincoln  Colcord's  New  Book  

Vision  of  War 

By   the   author   of    "The   Game    of 
Life  and  Death,"  etc. 

A  remarkable  war  poem  describ- 
ing vividly  the  life  of  the  trenches 
and  the  new  brotherhood  of  man 
that  will  come  after  the  war. 

Ready  in  September.     $i.2j 


A.  B.  Hepburn  a  New  Book  

A  History  of  Currency  in 
the  United  States 

By  the  author  of  ".Xriificial  Water- 
ways of  the  World,"  etc. 
Presents    the    essential    facts    of 
currency,    coinage    and    banking    a-' 
well  as  the  political  history  connect- 
ed therewith,  from  the  adoption  ri 
the  Constitution  to  the  present  day. 
Ready  in  September. 


A  New  Book  for  Boys  

Deal  Woods 

By  Latta  Griswold 

Author  of  "Deering  at  Princeton," 
etc. 
This  is  the   fourth  of   Mr.  Gris- 
wold's    famous   "Deal"   stories   and 
one   which   will   certainly  meet   the 
approbation   of   many   boy   readers, 
for  it  is  full  of  vigor  and  the  whole- 
some excitement   of   school  life. 
Illustrated.     Ready  September  7. 


A  New  Book  for  Girls  

A  Maid  of  76 

By  Alden  A.  Knipe  anA  Emile  B.  Knipe 

A  most  entertaining  story  of  a 
girl  of  Revolutionary  times,  a  pa- 
triot through  and  through,  but 
whose  family  is  loyal  to  the  King. 
Out  of  this  situation  the  author> 
have  made  a  most  interesting  story 
for  boys  and  girls. 

lUustrated.     Ready  in  September. 


Col.  Robert  McCormicks  New  Book 


With  the  Russian  Army 

By  Robert  McCormick 

Col.  ^IcCormick  has  had  opportunities  such  as  have  been  given  to  no 
other  man  during  the  present  engagements.  He  has  been  at  the  various  head- 
quarters with  the  Czar  and  the  royal  family,  as  well  as  in  the  trenches  dur- 
ing actual  battle.  The  story  of  his  travels  and  adventures  make  highly  inter- 
esting reading  while,  from  the  military  side  of  the  war.  the  book  is  pprhaps 
the  most  authoritative  so   far  published.       Illustrated.     Ready  in  September 
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John  Galsworthy 


lias  written  a  new  novel,  Tlil£  l''l\.El'~- 
LANDS,  a  large  and  vivid  presentation 
of  English  life  under  the  stress  of  mod- 
ern conflict,  centring  upon  a  romance  of 
young  love — that  theme  in  which  he  is 
always  at  his  best. 

$i.^j^  net:  l^osfaoc  extra. 


Robert  Grant 


m  THE  HIGH  PRIESTESS  has  writ- 
ten an  arresting  story  of  the  married  life 
of  the  modern  woman  of  the  present 
generation  whose  consciousness  of  the 
importance  of  her  own  personality  and 
aspirations  causes  domestic  difficulties. 
$1.^5  >'-^t;  postage  extra. 


Richard  Harding  Davis 


in  "SOMEWHERE  IN  FRANCE,"  has 
gathered  together  some  of  the  most 
fascinating  stories  he  has  ever  written, 
including  "The  Card  Sharp,"  "The 
Frame-up,"  'The  Boy  Scout,"  etc.  The 
title  story  is  of  the  present  war. 
Illustrated.     $i.oo  net;  postage  extra. 


Francis  Lynde 


has  written  a  thrilling  novel  in  THE 
REAL  MAN,  the  story  of  a  bank  cashier 
in  a  middle  western  town  who  develops 
from  a  mere  social  butterfly  into  a  man 
of  enormous  power,  energy'  and  resource. 
Full  of  ingenious  situations. 
Illustrated.     $T.^f,  net;  postage  extra. 


Louise  Shelton 


m  COXTINLOUS  BLUOM  IN 
AMERICA,  tells  "when,  where,  and 
what  to  plant"  in  order  to  keep  the  gar- 
den flowering  from  early  spring  to  late 
fall.  A  thoroughly  practical  book. 
Illustrated.     $.\oo  net;  postage  extra. 


Jaqueline  Overton 


has    written    A    LIFE    OF    ROBERT 
LOUIS    STEVENSON    FOR    BOYS 
AND  GIRLS,  bringing  out  the  wonder 
ful   romance  of  his  life  with   its  enthu- 
siasms and  high  spirit  of  adventure. 
Illustrated.     $i.oo  net;  postage  extra. 


COMING    IN    SEPTEMBER 

FELIX   O'DAY 

By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 

The  Greatest  Work  of  a  Master  Hand 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


tho  boatou  track  of  rmnance,  he  lapses  into 
lireteruatiiral  fjoodness.  Yet  eveu  under 
cover  of  the  ue(•e^ssa^y  soeiological  problem 
or  two,  the  author  eontiiuies  to  give  his 
best  to  those  oddities  of  character  such  as 
Old  Etieuue  aud  the  Home-made  Knight 
Errant,  and  mere  problems  pale  in  contrast. 

Harpers.    $1.35. 

"THE  QUEENS  NONCE" 

With  the  utmost  frankness.  "Bartimeus" 
turns  the  coat  of  the  British  navy  inside 
out  aud  shows  the  seams  as  well  as  the 
gold  braid.  Some  of  the  Xnral  Occasions 
are  jolly,  some  of  them  sad.  but  the  yarns 
are  spuu  in  true  navy-wise  fashion  and 
embellished  with  those  nautical  phrases 
which  every  landlubber,  however  puzzled 
he  may  be.  recognizes  as  essential  to  the 
briny  flavor. 

Houshton.  $1.25. 

THE  SPiaiT  OF  PLAY 

Since  the  New  England  lad  was  advised 
by  his  minister  to  avoid  the  vain  society  of 
young  persons  our  whole  view  of  Popular 
Amusements  has  changed.  Now  we  seek 
only  to  safeguard  them  and  eliminate  their 
bad  features.  Richard  Henry  Edwards  has 
prepared  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  amusement  which  with  its  bib- 
liographies deals  with  the  complex  subject 
in  the  sane,  scientific,  practical  fashion 
that  marks  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker. 

Association  Press.  $L 

THE  LOEB  CLASSICS 

Fifty  volumes  have  already  appeared  In 
the  admirable  Loeb  series  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  The  series,  for  which  a  New 
York  banker  is  responsible,  is  planned  to 
embrace  all  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  re- 
quiring we  do  not  know  how  many  of  these 
handy  little  volumes,  in  good  type,  on  thin 
paper,  having  the  original  text  facing  the 
translation.  The  new  issues  include  volumes 
of  Plutarch's  "laves."  Xenophon's  "Cy- 
clopedia." Dio's  "Roman  History."  <.>vid's 
"Heroides"  and  "Amores,"  Caesar's  "Civil 
Wars." 

MacmiUan.  tl.60. 

MISSIONS  TODAY 

A  courageous  and  earnest  book  spring- 
ing from  study  and  experience  is  John  R. 
Mott's  The  t^resent  M'orld  f^ituaUon.  He 
has  seen  hundreds  of  students  among  the 
great  eastern  peoples  change  from  dis- 
trust of  Christianity  to  a  kuowh  '  t 
wel(H>me  iif  its  truths.  Fully 
twentieth  century  conditions,  he  api>lu;.  to 
them  the  uutliuchiug  faith  in  prayer  in 
which  our  forefathers  wrought.  Students 
of  world  nu>veuieats,  some  of  them  anxious 
today,  will  gain  tMutidem-e  from  these 
thoughtful   ami   stirring   pages. 

Students'     VoluT»t«er    Movement     for     Foreigo 
Mission:).  $1. 

SOLID   FACTS   AND    FIGURES 

The    Stiite.'iDiiin's    Year    Hook,    always    a 
useful    refeifure    work,    c«>iiies    near     (><  insi 
iuilispeusabU-    now    when    we   so    fi 
need    iufornuitiou    as    to    the    zi'\ 
ciiiiimerce,    army,    uavy    and    !>■  :i    of 

fiireiga     itiuiitries.     The     new  for 

l!tir>.  just   receive*!,  already   •*li  h  i>f 

the   changes    of    the   war,    fi>r  tli*- 

transfer  of  Egypt  from  the  T' 

Hritish    se«tiou.    Tt-  •■     

the  expansion   of    I' 

I'oIuikI    and    the    '  W i  ■  . 

Concerned  in  the  War."  tho  ^ 

Hhoiild     inchule     llollaud     .f-  '  .  k^ 

Portugal  auti  Japuu  iii  u  ti 


uipoKTANT  ro»  nn  caowt> 

After     reailuiK     in     the     fir-.t     add 
Human   -N  ■' 
L.    !•••''*   (■• 

ti-lh 
sn-.| 
told    II. 
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till'     <;<ivri'liliii'lil      III     llViiiil     tlii-ilillillK     willl 
|ili\ii(r    cliliTln  IM'N. 

l-lilliuloUihlu:    Niuili.   fl 

HE  WHO   RUNS  MAY   UKAD 

'/'/(<'  \\  iiiiliini's  l.ihKiiii,  iif  whirli  forlv 
viilimivH  nil-  JiinI    iHsiicil,    «itli   mi'ii-   In   I'ui 

lll\V,      is     II      |Mlsls<'l'i|l|      III'     IIIDlll'I'll      WI'ill'I'N      III 

"l';v(>i-.vmim'M  l-iltiiir.v."  In  iim  nil  niclivr  iiiid 
liiiliil.v  riirm  IIS  Hull  hiiiti'mhI'iiI  Mcrirs,  il 
(illci'N  some  111'  tllc  1h>mI  nl'  lirlitin  iiliil  rMNii.N  m 
lor  Icismcly  iiml  iiiilrtuiltlril  ii'inliii^v  'I'lu- 
MiilliiirH  inline  ri'iim  Aiisli'.v  In  Wiilimli' 
iil|iliMliflifall.v,  mill  Iruiii  Sliiiw  In  SiniKir 
vvii'/.   in    xiiricl.v. 

Dulliili.     Ill    orillji    ■•mil 

rOLIOE   EFFICn-NCY 

Iiisii.'cliir  Ciiiiii'liMM  I''.  <'iiliiiliiiii',  ill 
ciiiiiK''  >'l  II"'  'ri'iiiiiiiiK  Scliiiiil  111"  IIk'  Ni'w 
Viii'k  I'olicc  l>i'iuiitiiiriil,  iiiis  niillii-n-ii  ill 
liis  /*(»//(•(•  l'ni<lii<-  (iiitl  rruifiliirc  ii  k'i<'iiI 
(leal  III'  «•'"•''''<'  '""'  Ifcliiiiciil  iiit'iiriiKiliiui 
iiiiit  «•'"<"'■!''  I'liii'ij'l''^  '""'  •'"'  Kiiiiliiiico  iif 
luilicoiuwi.  Wliilf  wriltt'ii  iniiiiiiiii.v  fur 
Now  York  coiulitiuiis.  tlir  Imok  will  !»•  nf 
list"  to  inililir  ntliiMMs  cvfrywiuTO,  iiiiii  I'voii 
to  till"  oriliiuny  citi/.iMi  ilosiroiis  to  coiiper- 
at(>  witli  liis  Ki'vi'iiiiuoiit. 

Dutton.  $1.5(1. 

A  NEW  LIFE  OF  CERVANTES 

Tlio  anilior  of  l>(iii  (,)iiixoto  mnkoa  nd- 
niirors  and  frioiids  of  liis  liiojirapliors  and 
critics,  and  sncli  is  Kobinsoii  Siiiitli.  His 
brief  bio>;rapliy  of  Crrnnilcs  is  no  straiiK.T 
to  tho  results  of  the  last  quarter  century's 
scliolarsliip.  A  fuller  consideration  of  tii(> 
place  of  l>oii  Quixote  in  the  history  of 
fiction  would  have  been  welcome.  Hut  the 
book  is  a  trustworthy  and  eininently  read- 
able volume,  vividly  written,  picturesque, 
and  a^hiw  with  restrained  enthusiasm. 

Uutton.    $1. 

THE    COAST    THRU    SAVANTS'    EYES 

A  guide-book  ransins  from  physio- 
iiraphio  j;t'*'Sraphy  to  trolley  excursions, 
prepared  entirely  by  experts,  as  is  Nature 
and  Science  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  worth 
imitating  in  otlier  parts  of  the  couutry. 
Most  of  the  thirty-two  chapters  are  inter- 
esting to  any  educated  traveler :  others 
assume  so  much  technical  knowledge  on 
the  reader's  part  that  they  will  be  useful 
only  to  scientists.  Suffi<'ient  data  to  iden- 
tify the  common  birds,  beasts  and  flowers 
could  well  be  added. 

San   Francisco:  Elder.   $1.50. 

EVERYDAY   SCIENCE 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Things,  by 
Messrs.  lirownlee.  Fuller,  Hancock  and 
Whitsit  of  New  York  high  schools,  is  pri- 
marily designed  for  a  textbook,  but  has  an 
interest  for  anyone  who  wants  to  know 
what  things  are  made  of  and  how  they  are 
made.  It  is  thoroly  modern  both  in  to])ics 
and  treatment.  The  ]iictures.  both  line  and 
halftone,  are  new  and  really  illustrative. 
We  fear  that  the  complex  chemical  formu- 
las will  not  be  intelligible,  but  the  text  is 
admirably  clear  and  concise. 

Boston  :  AUyn  &  Bacon.  $1.50. 

PUBLICITY 

About  ten  years  ago,  Ernest  Elmo  Cal- 
kins and  Ralph  Holden  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled Modern  Adrertisinf).  They  set  forth 
therein  the  principles  of  this  business, 
which  can  make  or  break  a  merchant,  and 
their  book  was  immediately  recognized  as 
standard.  Many  changes  in  advertising 
Iiractise  have,  however,  taken  place  during 
the  interval,  and  Mr.  Calkins  now  issues 
The  Business  of  Advertising,  to  bring  the 
earlier  volume  up  to  date.  The  new  book 
is  both  informative  and  authoritative. 

Appleton.    $2. 

AMERICAN   TRIPARTITE  GOVERNMENT 

The  Political  Science  of  John  Adams,  by 
Correa  Moylan  Walsh,  is  a  comprehensive 
and  critical  study  of  the  theory  of  separat- 
ed powers.  President  Adams,  "to  whom  no 
romance  was  more  interesting  than  the 
study  of  government,"  was  the  foremost  ad- 
vocate of  a  political  doctrine  of  checks  and 
balances,  of  executive  veto,  of  three  dis- 
tinct branches  of  the  government,   and  of 


Paiiil  serxcs  iwo  ciul.s:  il  |)!(jtcils  llu  house-  and 
im|)!()vc.s  ii.s  look.s.  llu-  appeal  is  to  your  prxkct- 
hook  aiul  lo  your  pride-.  One  lUj^rcdicni  added  lo 
painl  will  .serve  Ixjih  these  puri^oses.  1  hai  in- 
gredient i.s 


Zinc 

Stipulate   this   to   the  painter  who  is  ^oin}^  to 
^et  the  job. 

We    have    three    books    discussing    Zinc    from    the    three 
viewpoints  of  the  parties  most  concern-ed. 

For  House  Owner:     "Your  Move" 
For  Architects:     "Ofie  of  Your  Problems' 
For  Painters:   ''Zinc   That  Made  a  Pamter  Rich" 

Ask  for  yours.     Sent  free. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc   Company 
Room  413,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For   big   contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


ABSORBINEJ' 


Keep 
Absorbine,  Jr. 
In  Your  First  Aid 
Cabinet 

It  is  a  dependable  preparation 
for  the  numerous  household  ac- 
cidents. Applied  to  cuts,  bruis- 
es, wounds  and  sores,  it  makes 
the  part  aseptic,  kills  the  germs 
and  promotes  rapid  healing. 

5\ 


Absorbine.  J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


It  is  purely  herbal— contains  no  acids  or  minerals  and 
is  harmless  to  the  most  sensitive  tissues. 

USE  Absorbine.  Jr..  to  reduce  inflammatory  con- 
ditions—sprains,  wrenches,  painful,  sAvollen 
veins  or  glands. 

To  reduce  bursal  enlargements  and  infiltrations,  etc. 
(Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  a  discutieniand  resolvent). 

To   allay   pain    anywhere — its    anodyne    effect    is 

prompt  and  permanent. 

To  spray  the  throat  if  sore  or  infected— a  10  per  cent, 
or  20  percent,  solution  of  Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  healing-  and 
sootJiinir  and  will  destroy  bacteria. 

To  heal  cuts,  bruises,  lacerations,  sores  or 
ulcers.      $1.00  4-02:.    bottle  at  druggists  or  postpaid. 

A.    L^iberal    Trial    Bottle 

will  be  seat  to  your  address  upon  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps 

W.    F".    YOUNG,    P.  D.  F.. 

283  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  School  and  Society 

By  John  Dewey 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  University 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Teachers  and  others  concerned  with  educa- 
tion will  be  interested  to  know  that  The 
School  and  Society  has  been  revised  and 
much  enlarged.  The  position  of  authoritj'  on 
educitional  subjects  which  the  author  holds 
and  the  popularity  which  the  former  edition 
enjoyed  are  indications  of  the  value  of  this 
work.  About  seventy-five  pages  of  educa- 
tional contributions  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Dewey  have  been  added,  making  a  book  which 
consists  of  eight  chapters,  as  follows: 

The  School  and   Social  Progress. 
The  School  and  the  Life  of  the  Child 
Waste  in   Education 

The  Psychology  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion 

Froebel's  Educational  Principles 
The  Psychology  of   Occupations 
The  Development  of  Attention 
The  Aim  of  History  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation 

xvi  +  164    pages,    iimo,    cloth ,-    $i.oo.    postage 
extra    (zccight    15    ocs.) 

Address  ail  orders  and  communications  to 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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When  you  move  to  a 
new  home 

BE  careful  wluit  shaile  rollers  are  put  up  oi>  yt)ur 
wiiu.luw!i.  More  wiiulovv  ^hallc:)  ate  pulleil  i)Ut 
of  shape,  crackeil  and  torn  by  poor  »haile  rollers 
than  ever  wear  out.  It  you  insist  upon  having;  yuur  shailes  htteil 
with  Hartshorn's  linprovetl  Nh  ulc  Rollers  your  shades  will  uol 
sotiM  he  torn,  <  lai  ked  ami  truuipled.  No  tacks  are  n 
Used    in   over    l(», 000, ()()()  hoinesi.      Free:      Send   tor   oui  o 

hook,  "How  to  (iet  the  ISest  Serviie  from  V'oui  Shade  Kolleis.  ' 
Wlicn  you  huy,  insist  on  Rettiny;  Harishorn'si  always  look  fox 
thia  »it;n,*ture.  ^  ^.        y    ^ 

HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 
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bicameral  legislatures.  This  book  analyzes 
the  theory,  traces  its  rise  and  fall,  "and 
jtoints  out  some  modern  lessons  to  be 
k'urued  from  it. 

Putnam.  $2.25. 

BIRD    SALVAGE 

l^rnest  Harold  Baynes'  book.  TTi/d  Bird 
(iiirsta,  gives  niiuh  inforinatiou  not  only 
on  the  economic  and  esthetic  value  of  our 
feathered  friends,  but  also  on  methods  of 
protecting  and  encouraging  them.  The  au- 
thor has  shown  his  enthusiasm  in  the  or- 
ganization of  bird  clubs,  the  workings  of 
whicli  he  describes,  and  thru  which  he  ex- 
pects_  to  bring  about  a  general  interest  in 
the   fostering  of   these   imi»ortant    animals. 

Dutton.    $2. 

FOLK  WHO  WRITE 

Mr.  Henry  James  has  given  up  his 
American  citizenship  and  become  a  nat- 
uralized Englishman.  Well,  it  is  a  number 
of  years  since  he  ceased  to  be.  as  Henry 
Harland  exprest  it.  a  "practising"  Amer- 
ican. 

Once  in  a  while  good  news  comes  from 
ICnglaud.  Here  are  two  items  which  will 
comfort  those  who  converse  on  the  -present 
English  writers :  Oliver  Onions"s  name  is 
prtuiounced  to  rime  with  lions,  and  Shaw 
pronounces  Bernard  as  we  do  instead  of 
Barnard. 

Eden  Phillpott's  twenty  stories  of  Dart- 
more  have  in  truth  grown  out  of  the  soil. 
He  selects  his  setting  first.  Plot  and  char- 
acters follow.  Before  beginning  Brunei's 
Toirer  he  lived  three  mouths  with  the  pot- 
ters, learning  their  life  and  even  to  shape 
the  earthenware  with  his  own  hands. 

No  better  description  of  our  eastern  cli- 
mate was  ever  given  than  Mark  Twain's 
reply  when  asked  how  long  it  woukl  take 
him  to  prepare  a  treatise  on  weather, 
■"rwentv-four  hours.  I'll  go  up  to  New  Ha- 
ven, and  in  a  day  and  a  night  there  I'll 
get  all  the  kinds  of  weather  possible." 

The  other  day  Mrs.  Helen  Wo«>drufrs 
Liidij  of  the  Litjht-Huuse  as  a  film  play 
earned  enough  to  build  a  c^mtagious  ward 
for  the  Birmingham  Alabama  Babies'  Hos- 
pital. Before  that  the  bot>k  had  been  busy, 
ever  since  its  publication,  bringing  in  funils 
to  the  Settlement  for  the  Blind,  in  New 
York.  It  does  not  need  a  literary  critic  to 
tell  the  value  of  some  bc>oks. 

Among  the  many  war  charities  that  have 
sprung  u|>  in  Paris  is  one  that  for  nearly 
a  year  has  been  doing  tine  work  mothering 
soldiers  and  refugees,  the  Pierre  de  I'oule- 
vain  Foundation  at  the  Semiuaire  de  St. 
Sulpiee.  It  is  carried  on  by  Miss  Hallard, 
the  translator  »>f  llerre  de  t'oulevaiu's 
On  the  Branih,  and  its  funds  «.>>me  iu  n- 
spi>nse  to  an  appeal  iu  the  name  of  the 
dead  author. 
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KFFICIliNCY 

QUHSTION   BOX 

CONDIICTKI)    IIY 

KDWAUI)     KAUMO     I'UKINTON 

niKKCTOIi    <»K    TllW 

INPKl'KNDKNT      Kl  TUIKNCY      SKKVICE 

VM.  Mr.  F.  K.,  Missouri.  "1  imi  vitiill.v  inlii- 
OHtoil  in  .voiir  i-lllfii'iioy  iirticlrM.  I''(>r  homk'  liiiu- 
my  r()iilri>lliiitr  iiloiil  nl"  lilt-  liiut  liocti  cllicirncy 
ill   lii.N    pidl'i'ssiou,  llmt   i>r  tin-  iiiinislry.    foi'  wliicli 

I  iini  pii'pnriuK  'H  n  .sliuli'iil.  I  iilii'iuly  liiivr  I  lie 
Ih'sI  luxilv.s  on  niUiiriil  living.  Wliiil  I  ilctirc  f.s|)4>- 
j-inlly  is  inlorniHtion  ItMuliuK'  to  siiccoss  ii.s  ii  soriiil 
inKiini/cr  iiml   lomli'i-,  a  sli-on^  siiniKiT  anil   wise 

piUitol'." 

You  hiivi'  iiiml«<  mi  cxci-llcul  licKimiinK  - 

II  lu'iillli.v  boil.v  is  fiindiiiiHMitiil  tii  ii  licaltliy 
soul,  iiiul  books  on  ii:iturisni  iiif  as  in- 
structive for  a  cliM-n.vnian  as  books  on 
ovanm'li^ni.  Amonj;  tlu>  tVw  orpuiizations 
likely  to  liolp  solve  your  iirobleni  are  llie 
Sealinry  Society  and  the  Laymen's  Klli- 
ciency  League,  both  of  4!)  Kast  Tweuty- 
liftli  "street.  New  York.  One  of  the  ne\v 
books  of  interest  to  you  is  Professor  Shai- 
ler  Mathew's  Scientific  Mundiicniciit  in  Ihc 
Church.  Another  is  rrof(>ssor  lUitterlield's 
Thv  Coiintrii  Church  and  the  Rural  Prob- 
lem. References  previously  <;iven  to  other 
in(iuirers  niav  assist  you — consult  your 
back   tiles  of  "the  Etliciency   Quostiou  Box. 


137.  Prof.  I.  N.,  Colorado.  "You  are  sure  effi- 
ciency is  the  riKht  thinK.  In  my  case  it  avails 
nothins — either  money  reward  or  prestiRe.  I  can 
teach  one  subject  better  than  my  fellows — yet 
some  are  paid  2.5  per  cent  more.  My  principal 
and  superintendent  say  J  can  never  be  promoted, 
merit  will  not  win  promotion.  My  health  is 
good,  but  my  life  miserable.  1  am  thirty-five, 
encased  to  marry,  but  hesitate  because  there 
seems  to  be  no  future  for  me.  Should  I  begin  all 
over   asain  ?" 

Brace  up.  man— pluck  and  perseverance 
are  as  much  factors  in  efficiency  as  are 
training  and  experience.  You  may  have 
disagreeable  jiersonal  traits  or  habits  that 
make  you  unpopular ;  ask  your  superior 
officers"  irhu  vou  "can  never  be  promoted." 
Your  chances  of  gaining  a  better  position 
might  be  increased  if  you  mastered  more 
than  one  subject — few  high  schools  or  col- 
leges can  afford  to  pay  a  large  salary 
to  a  one-sub.iect  teacher.  Have  you  enrolled 
with  several  teachers'  agencies  covering 
vour  district?  Have  you  studied  a  good 
book  on  business  letter-writing,  so  as  to 
present  your  case  powerfully,  when  apply- 
ing for  a  better  position?  You  might  even 
consult  a  mail-order  expert  or  advertising 
writer,  on  this  matter  of  psychological  ap- 
peal. Talk  things  over  fully  with  the  wom- 
an you  love — her  intuition  may  suggest 
ways  of  promotion  that  your  man's  reason 
woiild  never  dream  of.  And  polish  up  your 
courage  every  morning — you  need  more 
grit. 


138.  Mr.  M.  L.  W.,  North  Carolina.  "I  have 
been  reading  with  great  interest  the  Efficiency 
Question  Box.  I  understand  that  there  are  so- 
called  efficiency  experts  who  can  take  hold  of 
any  business  and  by  introducing  systems  put  it 
on  a  paying  basis.  Are  there  instances  where 
such  experts  were  successful  in  overhauling  a 
farm  and  putting  it  on  a  paying  basis?" 

A  farm  is  one  of  the  hardest  kinds  of 
business  iu  the  world  to  overhaul  and  make 
largely  profitable.  We  tinderstand.  how- 
ever, that  the  feat  has  been  accomplished. 
Get  Rider  Haggard's  book  describing  the 
new  Denmark  system  of  coiijierative  farm- 
ing, and  le.'irn  how  tracts  of  waste  land 
were  made  the  most  highly  fruitful. 

In  solving  your  problem,  the  work  of 
Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Ithaca.  New 
York,  would  probably  serve  you  well.  Ask 
your  state  university  for  bulletins  and  re- 
ports of  its  agricultural  experiin(>nt  station. 
Get  particulars  of  the  methods  of  the 
Farmers  Bureau,  15G  Nassau  street,  New 
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A  Famous  Shoe-Print! 


The  Trail  of  the 
Zig-Zag    Tread 


EACH  NEW  LEE  TRAIL  ON  ROAD  OR 
pavement   signifies  that   one    more 

motorist  has  obtained  dehverance  from  the 
commonest  and  worst  of  tire  evils — Punc- 
ture and  Blow-out  Fewer  tires.  Less 
expense.  More  Mileage.  The  LEE  Tire  is 
the  only  pneumatic  tire  carrying  a  definite 
written  guarantee  of  immunity  from 
puncture  under  penalty  of  a  cash  refund. 


LEE 


PNEUMATIC      NON-SKID     PUNCTURExPROOF 

PUNCTURE -PROOF 

PNEUMATIC— Guaran  teed 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  "n" 

LEE    TIRE   &  RUBBER   CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  Since  1883 

CONSHOHOCKE N  ,  PENNA. 

Distributors  in  all  the  Principal  Cities 


Look  up  "Lee  Tires"  in 
your  Telephone  Directory 
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LIXXLE     XRAVELSf 

For   Health,  Pleasure  or   Business.      This  Department    answers  all  questions    g 
about  trips  by  Land  or  Sea,  Hotels  and  Transportation  Lines.     Address  :  g 
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Sf^CLEN  SPRINGS 


Watkins    Glen    on 
Seneca    Lake,    N.    Y, 

Wm.  E.  Leitingweii.  Pres. 


THE  BATHS 


OPEN      ALL     THE     YEAR 

A  Mineral  Springs  ''Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 

from  having  first  introdiiceil  into  this  country  the  S<:hoit  trcitiiient  for  heart  disease.  The 
treatment  methods,  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved. 
Treatments  are   given    under  the  direction  of  physicians. 

THE  BATHING  SPRINGS  arc  similar  to  the  waters 
of  Bail   Xauhtiiii.  but  about  five  times  as  strong. 

THE  RADIUM  EMANATION  FROM  BRINE 
SPRING  NO.  2  AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly 
three    times    as    much    as    any    other    American    Spring  known. 

For  the  treatment  of     rheumatism,    gout,     diabetes,     obesity,    neuritis,   neuralgia,   anae" 

MIA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM  AND  LIVER.  HEART  AND  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM- 
KIDNEY  DISEASE.  AND  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  wc  otfer  advantages  unsurpasscd 
in  this  country  or   Europe. 

__.    ., „^,     .^  ^  ,        —.-—-—  i,.,—.,.^     is  situated  in  a  large 

THE  GLEN  SPR  I  N  GS  private  park  with 
miles  of  well  built  and  grailed  walks  for  Oertcl  hill  climbing  exercises. 
Automobiling,  Boating,  Fishing.  Music.  Dancing.  Well-kept  Golf  Course, 
Tennis  Courts,   Miniature  and   Clock   (iolf. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets   and  Latest  Reports   on   our    Mineral    Springs    will    be 

Mailed  on  Request 


ROUND    THE    WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  UNE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA    TOURS    FREE 

We  operate  a  special  plan  of  particular  interest  to  persons  capable 
o(  or^nizine  their  own  Calilomia  Touring  Panics  by  which  the 
organizer  secures  his  or  her  complete  expenses  FR££.  You 
can  easily  org-anizc  a  party  with  our  help.  We  make  all  arrange- 
ments an<l  furnish  tour  man.tger. 
Also  tours  to  South  America, 
Spain,  the  Riviera,  Japan,  llj».iii 
unil  the  Philippines.  f'f  JuU 
partiiitiurs  aUUre:ti   ^ept.   I. 

305  South  Rebecca  St. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


OPHAM 
OURS 


FOR  YOUR  vacation- 
Go 

To 


BERMUDA 


Unlimited    .Xttractions    for    Vacationists. 
Cooler   than    .Miilille    Atlantic    Coast    Resorts 
Send  for   Low    R  iii-   Inclusive  Tour  (  ireular. 


TWIN 
SCREW 


"BERMUDIAN" 

Saietir     Speed     Comfort     Sails  Every  Teo  Oayi 

Oaebec  S.  S.  Co..  tj  bmailwiy,  N    Y  ..  Thumat  Cook  &  Soo, 
243  Bioadway  and  561  5ih  Avenue,  or  Any  Ttcktl  AfCQt. 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  Imsiiiess  man ;  they  briny 
you  in  constant  touch  with  uU  public 
and  private  wants,  and  .supply  you  with 
new*  bearinjs'  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  |)ublislu-d  in  the 
United  .States  ami  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  dro|>  us  a 
jxjstal  anil  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantaKc  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and   terms. 

KOMCIKE.  INC.         I0«  IIOStmlhAy..  NtwYofliClli 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Pocono  Manor        Pennsylvania 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.<J6  W.  RR. 

A  summer  vacation  among  streams  and 
mountains,  in  cultured,  Quaker  environ- 
ment, and  on  an  800  acre  tract,  with 
large  Hotel  and  Cottage  Colony.  Golf, 
Tennis  and  Garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 
Every  accessory  for  comfort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


MONOMONOCK  INN,  Caldwell.  N.J. 


Ihtt  Ideal  Autumn  Resort 

L^nrivalled     location    jo    miles    from     New 
(iull.      TciiniN.      I  ipen    until    (iil.iti 
AI.HEkT   A.    LEKoV. 


York 


M 


AM  A  11/1/     lih  l.iikr.   r«p4t'ily  1:^^.  Laiftt  «t{uip» 


uitiiii,      eltfi'iricily,       ruuuiag      t««l«r 
everv  ruciiu.    l*«rtfge. 


You  Can  Look 
Years  Younger 

And  More  Attractive 

Won  I  yuu  lei  me  lell  you  how 
my  wondcilul  Bcduly  Kaeicilci 
icniMvc  wiliiklea  and  rctiuic  yuulh- 

lul    LflltlOUf     t 

I  hi>uiand>ol  women  have  b«lM- 
tiled       Yuu  can  luu. 

VVillc    lu(     my    KKRB     bouklel 

lud4V 

n  yuu  will  lell  me  whai  Impiove- 
iiiciila  yuu  would  Ilk*.  I  kan  Wltlt 
you  (iioie  helpfully 

KATtlKYN    MtlHKAY 

U«fl    S.\%  \m  N    W<b.,,h  Ax.  Ikicttft 


York.  See  former  issues  of  the  Question 
Box  for  answers  to  similar  queries.  And 
look  up  the  best  farm  jonruals.  one  of  the 
standard  being  h'linU  .\eir  Yorker.  333 
West  Thirtieth  street.  New  York. 


139.  Prof.  A.  Y.,  Oklahoma.  "I  have  read  vour 
Efficiency  articles  with  great  interest,  and  ap- 
plaud very  much  the  undertaking  Here  is  where 
I  am  delieient.  Tho  a  teacher,  I  lack  the  power 
of  speaking  well  before  large  groups.  I  have 
practised  debating,  with  only  slight  lienefit.  How 
can  I  banish  the  fear-thought  and  do  justice 
to  my  audience,  my  theme  and  myself?" 

Write  out  your  public  addresses,  and 
read  froiu  manuscript  until  you  gain  poise: 
then  gradually  substitute  notes,  with  com- 
plete sentences  or  paragraphs  at  beginning 
only  ;  but  always  have  a  book  or  paper  in 
your  hand  or  on  the  desk,  to  absorb  surplus 
attention.  Speak  from  behind  a  desk  until 
yuu  get  the  courage  to  come  oiit — a  desk 
hides  the  tremble  in  your  knees  Find  a 
way  to  use  a  chart  or  blackboard,  and  get 
your  audience  focused  on  that,  early  in 
the  speech.  Talk  only  on  a  subject  with 
which  you  are  wholly  familiar — master  of 
it — and  in  which  you  are  deeply  interested. 
Announce  that  you  will  answer  questions 
at  the  close,  and  distribute  paper  and  pen- 
cils in  the  seats,  for  submission  of  queries 
(this  breaks  up  the  formality  of  the  meet 
ing  and  rivets  the  minds  of  y<mr  audience 
on  your  subject,  instead  of  on  youl.  Look 
over  previous  issues  of  the  Question  Box. 
for  referem-es  on  will  power  books  and 
public  speaking  courses.  The  psychological 
and  spiritual  cure  for  "stage-fright"  is  to 
be  so  full  of  your  theme  that  you  overflow 
with  it  spontaneously  as  a  bird  does  with 
song — and    forget   yourself  ! 


140.  Miss  D.  W.  B..  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
take  up  department  store  efficiency  work,  such 
as  is  taught  in  the  School  of  Salesmanship  and 
Social  Welfare  at  Boston.  Is  it  possible  for  me 
to  analyze  my  characteristics  and  abilities  so  as 
to  tell  whether  I  am  suited  for  such  a  position  ■* 
I  have  had  a  college  education,  and  am  now  a 
private  secretary.  Such  work  as  I  contemplate 
seems  to  be  of  ever  increasing  importance,  and 
holds  possibilities  for  doing  real  service  among 
girls  who  have  had  little  chance  or  training. 
What   do  you  advise  ?" 

Your  object  is  a  splendid  one.  the  field 
of  humanitarian  work  for  girls  is  unlimit 
ed  and  hardly  touched  as  yet.  If  vou  can 
afford  to  give  up  your  position,  why  not 
get  a  place  as  clerk,  saleswoman,  or  other 
ordinary  helper  in  a  large  store,  live  as 
thousands  of  other  girls  have  to  live — on 
next  to  nothing  for  their  minds  and  Knlies, 
and  nothing  at  all  for  their  hearts,  and 
base  your  future  mission  wholly  im  facts 
of  your  personal  experience?  Try  to  ar- 
range a  e«>nsultation  with  the  siK-ial  see^ 
retary  or  welfare  superiuteudeut  of  a  bif 
department  store,  like  Kileue'-  ''  •<  ■- -  ■-, 
where  methotis  app<'aliug  to  >  i 

tried   out.    Kxpert  character   aii.n  i 

as    Miss   J.    A.    Fowler   and    I>r.    K 
Itlaekford.    sht>uld    give    you    \    '  ^ug- 

gestious  on  your  fitness  for  tl  You 

might  als«i  iiupiire  of  the  Woin.m  r 

iiieut    of    the     National    t'iviv-     b". 
Metro|Hititan    Tower.    Twenty  tLiiM    >t 
New   York. 


141.   Mr.    L    E.    M..    PenaayKan..,!       t 
will    it    the    true    foun«l«ti«>n 
worth    and    virtin-    Hr*"   s*!    ui> 
of   •■  ■^■ 
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1««HH  will.   AlVnliuii  In  (111-  iimvcr.   will   iiifif 
ly     IIh>    flinilli-.     \Villl(     Im    ><)UC    MII|HiMlir    (Ir 
viiliim?    Make    .voiir    will     (In-    iiimliiiir     l>> 
Mcrvf  Hull. 

!><>   NiimcdiiiiK   i'\('iy    tliiy    .\"ii   dnii'l    like. 
I'nu'tiNc     ccini  rnlriHinii.      Kill      Ii-hh.      Itiilhi' 
mikI    cxi'ici/i'    liiiMi'.     Sliiil.v     HticiMilir    iiiiin 
(igfiiit'iil.   l-fiini  flliiiiMir.N    iiii-|liu(h  liy   imiil. 


I'll!.  Prof.  S.  F.  M..  Mn»mu'liiiMr((rt.  "I  alii  it 
hiuli  MfliodI  ti'iiolicr.  iiiiiirii'il  iiiiil  luivi-  ii  clillcl. 
8<'V«'ii  yriUM  «Kii,  1  liml  ii  ni'viif  iii'ivniiii  lin-iiU- 
<l(iwii,  riiiiii  (lir  i-lTi'ilri  nl'  wliii'li  1  luivi'  mil  I'lilly 
rfCDvl'iol.  I  liiivi'  tiiUKliI  ttiii'"'  yt-niM.  iiml  n  liiinl 
HlruKUlc  •"  «<""•'  ">•'  l'i""<'-  Am  t(i  cliiintc'  my 
poHllion  Moiiii.  vVoulil  you  ihIvIho  coiitimiiiiK  willi 
tfitchlntr  oi'  I'liiiiiKiiiK  my  oih-uiihIIdh  V  VVIiiil  line 
of  liiiHiiH'.HW  mijfhl  111-  oin'ii,  ^atiil  |>i(>mulilc '.'  I 
imvi-    not  .MMVi'd    niiifli    nioiiry." 

Hooks     on     liousrliold     iniiiiiiK<'i"<"'>t.     I"<' 
vioiisly     miMilioiHMl     ill     llic    (^icslioii     \U>\, 
would     lu'lp    .V"ii     1111(1    your     wiCo     lo    .save 
iiioiH'y.    AikI    liooks    on    liciillli,    also    prcvi 
oiisly"  nicntioiH'd,    would   .show   you    how    to 
roKain  y  '"•  sticiiKlh. 

Wo  do  not  know  ol'  any  piolitaliic,  snl- 
iirioil  |)o,silion  that  would  \w  opt'ii  to  you 
in  husiiu'ss.  your  ('Xiicriciicc  and  liu'k  ol 
hcallli  hotli  lu'iuK  considered.  What  you 
need  is  oiitdocu-  life.  Have  you  the  K'ift  of 
sal»«snianshi|),  and  do  you  live  in  :i  i>opu- 
lous  roKioii?  'riicn  lu'i-hniis  the  Curtis  Tul)- 
lishiuK  Coiupany.  I'liiladelphia.  ov  the 
Crowell  ruhlishiiiK  Couipany.  New  York, 
would  teach  you  how  to  luaiian''  their  sub- 
scription   Inisiiiess    in    your    locality. 

liaising  poultry,  niushrooins,  or  special 
giirden  products  Jias  been  Tound  remunera- 
tive— done  scientifically.  Could  not  you  and 
your  wife  start  such  a  business  while  you 
still  hold  your  position?  Hut  first  got  ad- 
vice from  an  expert  in  these  Hues. 


143.  Miss  E.  D.  M.,  Iowa.  "Please  toll  mc  how 
to  make  some  money  in  travoUiriK,  especially 
duriiiK   the  summer?" 

We  gladly  suggest  a  number  of  possibil- 
ities, but  your  own  oxiieriences.  aptitudes 
and  inclinations  must  guide  you  in  forming 
your  plans.  AVith  a  little  special  training 
you  might  serve  as  c(mipanion  to  aged  in- 
valid, or  children  painfully  healthy  ;  reader 
of  character,  at  summer  resorts ;  demon- 
strator and  lecturer  on  women's  dress  in 
department  stores ;  agent  for  a  book  on 
care  of  children,  household  management, 
or  other  subject  appoiiling  to  women  :  or- 
ganizer for  a  woman's  mutual  insurance 
society ;  accompanist  or  other  helper  to 
theatrical  people ;  magazine  or  newspai)er 
interviewer  to  promuient  men  or  unique 
institutions :  agent  for  a  popular  periodi- 
cal ;  collector  of  names  and  addresses  for 
some  largo  mail-order  house. 

Cynthia  Wostover  Alden  wrote  a  book 
that  might  interest  you.  So  did  Anna 
Steese  Richardson. 


144.  Mr.  H.  W.  G.,  Montana.  "Will  you  enu- 
merate some  of  the  best  and  quickest  profes- 
sions to  learn,  for  a  man  past  thirty,  able  to 
spare  a  few  hours  every  day  ?  I  speak  and 
write  French  better  than  English,  and  also 
speak  Italian.  I  am  a  moderate  drinker  and 
smoker.  I  also  wish  to  know  a  reliable  character 
analyst." 

The  answer  to  your  question  mostly  de- 
pends on  your  previous  experience,  natural 
tastes  and  talents,  ultimate  object,  imme- 
diate facilities.  Not  knowing  these,  we  can 
hardly  offer  specific  advice.  Your  skill  in 
foreign  languages  would  suggest  a  position 
in  an  export  or  import  house,  where  those 
languages  are  in  constant  use. 

Obtain  catalogs  from  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Institute,  Astor  Place,  New  Y'ork ; 
Pace  and  Pace,  .30  Church  street.  New 
York ;  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  S'-ranton,  Pennsylvania ;  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Extension  Courses,  Chica- 
go ;  Sprague  Correspondence  Schools,  De- 
troit, Michigan.  Select  the  subjects  most 
appealing,  write  the  schools  for  personal 
advice  and  full  particulars. 

Your  being  a  "moderate  drinker"  stands 
in  the  way  of  your  getting  a  first-class  po- 
.sition  in  any  worthy  trade  or  profession. 
We  hope  your  ambition  will  prove  stronger 
than  your  bad  habit. 

See  back  files  of  Question  Box  for  names 
of  character  analysts. 
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Steinw^ 


THE  purchase  of  a  Steinway  for  the  home 
means  the  selection  of  the  ideal  piano, tone 
and  workmanship  being  of  first  importance. 

It  is  the  price  of  the  Steinway  which  makes 
possible  its  supreme  musical  qualities,  but 
you  will  find  that  the  Steinway  costs  only  a 
trifle  more  than  many  so-called  "good"  pianos. 

Style  V,  the  new  Upright,  and  Style  M,  the 
smallest  Steinway  Grand,  of^er  a  special  advan- 
tage in  price.  They  embody  all  the  distinct 
Steinway  features,  but,  being  of  reduced  size  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  home  or 
apartment,  are  offered  at  very  moderate  prices. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you,  free,  illustrated  literature, 
with   the   name   of  the    Steinway   dealer  nearest  you. 


STEINWAY  &    SONS,    STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109    East    Fourteenth    Street,    New    York 


INSTRUCTORS     IN    COLLEGES    AND     HIGH     SCHOOLS 

of    English,    Public    Speaking,    Oral   Composition,    Rhetoric,   Supplementary   Reading,   Civics,   History 
and  Economics  should  not  miss  reading  an  addre.>s  called 

THE  EDITOR  AS  SCHOOLMASTER 

which  was  delivered  at  the  University  of  Kansas  by   Hamilton   Holt,   Editor  of  The  Independent.     A 
copy   will   be   furnished   free.      Address  Educational  Department, 


THE  INDEPENDENT 


119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
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Now  Ready 

At  All  Bookstores 


A  Pure  Romantic  Novel,  by  Leona  Dalrymple 


Author  "DIANE  OF  THE  GREEN  VAN" 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street,  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31  Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securities  boaght  and  sold  on  Commission 

Foreign  Exchange,   Commercial  Credits 

Cable  Transfers. 

Circular  Letters  foe  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN   CHICLE  COMPANY 

COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND. 

New  York,  August  26.   1915. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  this  day  declared  a 
dividend  of  one  per  cent,  payable  Sept.  20th  next, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  3  P.  M.  on  Sept. 
loih,    1915. 

F.   C.   ROWLEY,  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  i,  1915,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,   16  Wall  Street. 

C.   D.   MILNE,   Treasurer 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent. 
Gold  Bonda 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  .September  1,  1915,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  New  \'ork  by  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,   16  Wall  Street. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer 


BROOKLYN    RAPID  TRANSIT  COMPANY. 

N\w  \'urk,  .\ugiist  -'jril,  mjiS- 
The  Board  of  Directors  has  this  day  declared 
a  i|iiarterly  dividend  of  One  and  OncH.ilf  Per 
Centum  (i'A':'i)  on  the  outstanding  capital  stock 
of  this  Company,  payable  on  October  ist,  iQis. 
to  stockholders  of  reiord  at  the  close  of  business 
on   Thursday,    September    glh,    1915. 

J_ir     BENNINGTON,    Secretary. 

M£RO£NTHAL£a   LINOTYPE  CO. 

N'>-\»  Viirk,  AuKiiMt  17,  l!)l,V 
A  rr-irnliir  iinnrtiTlv  illvldi'iiil  nf  214  tuT  ci'iit.  on 
thi-  cuplliil  ■liiek  lit  MiTui-iitlialiT  l.linirypf  C'om- 
pnliy  Hill  Ik-  pulil  on  Mi-pliMiihtT  ;iO,  IIIIS,  to  th» 
Ht<ii'khi<li|i'rN  lit  iiTiiril  iia  thi-y  iipiiiiir  nt  Ifii'  rhitu 
lit  LimliiitH  Mil  .Si-|p|iMiticr  4,  llll.'i.  The  ti-aiiariT 
iMiiika   » 111   uiil   Lt'   i'|ii«mI. 

KUKr>K    1     VVXnni'nTOV.    Tre«»uriT. 

THE  NATIONAL  •illti/VR  REFINING 
COMPANY  OI-'  NI-VV  JEBSIY 

Ni'W     YiiiL,    .S>|iU-mI  '        I  'I' 

Thf   Koiinl  of   Dli'ft'lorH  lit  II 
thU  liny  lU'i-Jnrvd  u  dividfiiil  til   1  '  .  ■ 

IIALK  I'KK  CKNT  (l'^'i»  un  the  CmMnl 
Ktork  of  th«!  (!onn|iHnv,  imvuble  Ot-liitwr  .'ml, 
lUlft.    I.,  I    Ht    tfiu    cluMu    -if 

bualnMin 

■  1      ;.    ..iw;.!.!,,.!!  .liKK,    Traiyiurvr. 
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Market 

Place 


HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  STOCKS 

At  the  beg:inning:  of  last  week  the 
New  York  market  for  securities  was 
still  deprest  by  the  sinking-  of  the 
"Arabic."  Current  reports  that  the 
President  migrht  dismiss  the  German 
Ambassador,  call  a  special  session  of 
Cong:ress  and  ask  for  a  large  appropri- 
ation to  be  used  in  preparing  for  hos- 
tilities, caused  sharp  declines.  But  there 
was  recovery  before  the  close  on  Mon- 
day, and  the  course  of  prices  was  an  in- 
dication of  strengi;h  at  the  base.  The 
war  order  shares  began  to  regain  their 
losses.  Monday  was  the  only  gloomy 
day.  On  Tuesday  the  attitude  of  Ger- 
many, shown  by  the  request  for  delay, 
caused  a  buying  movement.  There  was 
a  prevailing  belief  that  a  crisis  had 
been  averted.  New  high  records  were 
made  by  two  or  three  of  the  war  order 
stocks.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  day's 
business  was  done  in  Steel  Corporation 
shares,  for  which  there  was  a  net  gain 
of  3  points.  Among:  the  additions  were 
13  for  New  York  Air  Brake,  5  for 
Lackawanna  Steel,  and  9H>  for  Bethle- 
hem Steel.  On  Wednesday,  more  evi- 
dence that  Germany  desired  to  concili- 
ate and  satisfy  our  Government  caused 
great  activity  on  the  Stock  E.xchange. 
with  a  rapid  advance  of  prices.  Several 
stocks  opened  with  large  additions  to 
the  closing  prices  of  the  preceding  day. 
Gains  were  reduce  1  by  the  taking  of 
profits,  but  at  the  close  there  was  a 
substantial  increase  thruout  the  list. 
There  were  large  transactions  in  Steel 
Corporation  shares,  which,  altho  pay- 
ing no  dividend,  sold  above  76.  This 
was  a  million-share  day. 

The  advance  continued  on  Thursday, 
owing  partly  to  the  statement  given  by 
the    German    Chaticellor   to   the    .-Xssoci- 
ated  Press.  Better  prices  for  copper  af- 
fected    favorably     the     copper     mining 
shares.     For    Tennessee    Copper    stock 
there  was  a   net   adtlition  »>f   11    points 
I  The    rise    of    these    shares    from    the 
!  neighborhood  of  -5  to  70  has  been  due, 
I  however,    to    the   company's   omUms    for 
acids.    A    gain   of    10   points    raised   the 
price    of    General    Chemical     stuck    to 
.'UIO.   It  was   137   (\iit  long  ago.  On   Fri- 
]  (lay    there   wi-re    further   gain.s,   because 
of  the  favoraltle  news  from  («erinaiiy. 

At  the  enti  of  the  five  full  ilays  the 
leading  railroad  shares  showed  in- 
creases ranging  from  1  ^'B  to  1  ptunts. 
The  sensational   gainH   were,  uf  coume. 

thus*'  mad'  '"•  wai '•  1 
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YOUR  INVESTMENT 

in  a 

NEBRASKA  FARM  MORTGAGE 

combines  the  three  great  factors  in  the 
ideal  investment — 

Safety 
Return 
Convenience 

Located  as  we  are  in  the  center  of 
the  great  farming,  dairy  and  cattle 
raising  belt  of  this  fertile  State,  we  are 
able  to  make  loans  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  circumstcinces  surrounding  each. 

Any  imvestor  wishing  to  deal  with  a 
thoroughly  responsible  house  should  write 
us   (or   details. 

Our  Booklet — "A  Farm  Mortgage" — 

sent  upon  request. 

FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

F.   B.   KNAPP,    President 

FREMONT.  NEBRASKA 

CAPITAL    ONE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    DOLLARS 


Never  Lost  a  Dollar 

How  many  investment  houses  with  whom 
you  might  naturally  invest  your  money 
can  tell  you  that  they  have  never  lost  a 
dollar  of  interest  or  principal  tor  a  single 
customer.' 

For  thirty-five  years  I  have  made 

North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages 

without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in  principal 
or  intet«t  to  a  single  investor.  Thii 
means  you  can  purchase  from  me.  confi- 
dent in  the  safety  of  your  money. 

These  Mortgages  /J  o/ 
will    pay    youV/O 

They  are  se\;ured  by  income  producing 
tarms  iit  the  richest  agricultural  country 
in  the  world. 

Writ*  today  and  aak  for 
kookt*!  209 


Walter  L.\^«llam8on 

Lisbon  North  Dakota 


%  Ji;;,  FARM  MORTG.\GES 
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AUTHORS 

Have  you  manuscript  copy,  not  LESS  than 
25,000  words,  you  intend  for  BOOK  issue?  We 
will  carefully  read  same,  gratis,  if  forwarded, 
with  view  of  capital  investment  in  manufacture, 
advertising  and   exploiting,   cloth   bindings. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 
61  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEACHERS  ANFsnjMTSTI^;r3°;J- 

which  helps  you  to  make  a  great  success  o(  your  work. 
Brings  vou  'he  material  and  help  you  need.  P.  A.  Miller's 
Literary  Agency.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Made  to  Measure 
Shirts  for  Men 

I  g-uaranteeto  fityou 
orrefunii  your  money. 

You  choose  from  the 
Fall's  newest  designs, 
comprising  200  of  the 
handsoiufst  weaves 
and  paiterns. 

Learn  what  real 
shirt  comfort  is 

Just  the  right  arm 
and  body  len  gt  h. 
ample  chest  room  and 
correct  neck  size. 

I  take  all  the  risks. 

Send  for  free  pack- 
age of  samples  and  self 
measuring  chart.  I 
prepay  charges  to  all 
points  in  tlie  I'nited 
States  and  will  refund 
the  nioney  if  the  goods 
are  not  saiisfactory. 
Catalos  Men   <;  purnishings  free  on  reqitest 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW,  171  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


!i(|ililiiin  i»f  1 1.  iioinlN  to  thi'  pric*'  <»f 
I  ill  kavvatiiiii  Slit*!  wiih  ^ciiriHlly  iir^ 
itiliiil  (it  (III  I oiitpuny'N  coiilrHctN  for 
iifiih,  iiltliii  It  liitH  imw  ^llr(•i^'ll  uriliTH 
liir  ihiIh,  Iti'llilclioni  SI<m'I,  |ii»yinK  H'l 
<livi<lcii(l,  hcoiimI  nil  udviiiico  of  Ifi'/^  ami 
sold  at  lil»((,  'I'll  (he  pricf  of  Ni-w  YoiK 
Ail-  Hiakc  Kliick  'J.'l  ptiinlH  witi-  a<lil<<l 
'  .Aiiioii^r  tli«'  other  not  iiuTouMi'H  wi-if 
the  fiillowitijjr:  WfMtiiiK'hotiHu,  Xi\\  Tcii- 
lu'ssi'f  Coppor,  O'/j;  ('riicil)lL'  SIcm'I,  fi'^i  ; 
AiiuTican  Locninotivc,  Ti-h;  Haldwin 
Ldcoiiiotivf,  2;  Natioiml  Li'u<l,  1%; 
Uiiitx'd  States  Stocl,  C'/i.  In  th<'  Httcl 
ladc  lliiTi'  is  a  persistent  and  slroiu' 
di'iiiaiid  for  the  liars  and  larifc  round 
shapes  u.sed  in  making  ummunition  for 
cannon.  I"'rance  recently  lioiij.''ht  lOO.OOO 
Ions  and  is  in  the  market  for  'JOO.OOO 
Ions  more.  Prices  of  other  products  are 
risinj^-,  and  premiums  are  pai«l  for  early 
delivery. 

WHEAT  AND  COTTON 

The  price  of  wheat  is  declinin^r.  At 
(■hicaji:o  the  price  for  September  deliv- 
ery was  101  •■^.1  on  the  21st.  Six  days 
ater  it  had  fallen  to  97V2.  The  frreat- 
est  crop  ever  known  in  this  country  is 
beinfj-  harvested.  This  fact  tends  to  re- 
duce the  price.  Canada  has  a  very  ^leat 
surplus,  and  her  wheat  is  offered  in  the 
Manitoba  market  at  prices  8  or  9  cents 
below  those  in  Chicaj^ro.  The  Allies  de- 
sire to  favor  their  colonies.  Demand 
from  abroad  has  been  affected  by  an 
expectation  that  the  Dardanelles  will 
soon  be  opened.  Russia  has  an  immense 
surplus  from  this  year's  crop  and  that 
of  last  year.  If  those  p:ates  are  opened 
it  will  be  released,  and  the  price  of  it 
will  be  low.  Our  g'reat  surplus  will  be 
sold,  but  for  several  reasons  the  prices 
paid  for  it  will  probably  not  be  higher 
than  those  now  ruling  in  the  Chicago 
market. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  week  dull- 
ness prevailed  in  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  but  there  was  a  revival  of 
activity  and  in  three  days  a  little  more 
than  half  a  cent  a  pound  was  added  to 
the  price.  The  declaration  making  cot- 
ton absolute  contraband  had  no  depress- 
ing effect,  partly  because  Secretary 
McAdoo  gave  notice  on  the  23d  that  he 
would,  if  necessary,  deposit  in  the  re- 
serve banks  of  the  South  $30,000,000  to 
be  loaned,  at  a  rate  probably  not  ex- 
ceeding six  per  cent,  for  the  relief  of 
the  growers. 


A  further  decline  of  sterling  ex- 
change last  week  to  4.63%  emphasized 
the  need  of  a  large  foreign  credit  here. 
It  is  now  expected  that  France,  and 
possibly  Russia,  will  join  Great  Britain 
in  making  the  arrangements,  which 
may  involve  an  American  loan. 


The   followins   dividends  are  announced  : 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  quarterly. 
1^/2   per  cent,  payable  October  1. 

American  Chice  Co.npany,  comn:on,  1  p:i 
cent,   payable   Septen  ber   20. 

National  Suear  Retining  Company,  li/4  per 
cent,   payable   October  2. 

Lijr.irett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  common 
quarterly,   3   per  cent,   payable  September    1. 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  regular  semi- 
annual, preferred  :  regular  quarterly  comrron  : 
payable   Friday,    Ooiober   1. 

Union  Pacific  Co.,  quarterly,  payable  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  quarterly, 
2'/2    per  cent,   payable  September  30. 


>Are  You 

Going  Deaf? 

l)i-iif  pi-o|ile  liciir  <I'-Mrly.  \Vril>-  iil 
oiici;  for  piirlK-iiliirH  of  tlic  lalcht  moimIit 
of  Heienec,  llio  linprovcd 

?'«^^  Thin  Receiver  Model 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

Thousands  of  HiifTi'rers  from  dc/ifni-ss 
liuv<'  r<-itivi-r<il  lliiir  iKuriiiK  «jlli  lliii  i^r 
fi*r(«-il  iiiHtrtjnwtit.  \\  him  'J*i  ikiutmIh  roviTirm  vfitirn 
fictjivi'ii  %A\'lUiU*'>*  imipIi.  In  Ohh  iri«(njmi-f.i  you  jf*-* 
at  InHt,  thp  (H*rf*'Ct ion  '*f  Our  iH-nrinv  «i<*vi#*f.  All 
chnntc<-H  In  •oiintl  fidjuHtrnfriL  inNrHntly  mn*!.*  I>y  a 
tnil'-ti  of  llw  WwyifT  t<»  ftiit  liny  rtinijittoii  r,f  tl»**  h«*Mr;n(f 
orKU'iti  or  to  r«KiMt'"r  eithcrr  lou<i  or  ordifmry  hoiiit'lii. 

¥4*1*00  nri*isil  '^''''^^  ''^  pou'<-rs  ut 
»»CC  Alldl  our  «xp<liH<-.  Will  you 
trv  n  Mi-nrn  I-'.'tr  I'lioni:  for  If,  «layii  in  your  own  Ivirn*., 
iilwoluli'ly  fri<?  Will  you  liilievi!  lh««-vi<lenrc  of  your 
own  Kursi  '1  liat  in  all  wc-  ask.  !>encj  for  free  trial  offer. 

fk€t  YIpat^Apc  Positively  the  very 
iJ\3  IFC^ICCJJ ,„.„.,.„,   |,,,,,.„t  j„v,.n. 

^vf    C!^xa««««l  ''""  for  th'- deaf.     You 

%^\     SSOUllU  K*'  Ok-  ri-al  tijni-H  of  tho 

ii.'itiirni  vfiire- the  f^neiit 
qualllioB  in  mu.'iie.  In  this  lalpm.  |Krf«-ct.<l  rar  phona 
we  have  biriven  to  givi-  to  all  d<af  p<Tiiorii  HounfJ 
rpsponsea  iis  nearly  like  f h'liic  of  Ihe  normal  far  aa 
possihic.  You  will  bo  truly  amazid  wh<n  you  put 
this  ihin  receiver  phone  to  your  e,-ir  for  iln.- fimi  lim'-. 
Write  for  the  free  iKiok  on  deafness.  Get  our  uirect- 
to-you-from-our-laboratory  offer. 

Valuable  Book  FREE 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  book  —  mailed 
free — explainsall  tlie<  ausesof  rloafness:  Ulls 
how  to  stop  the  progre.-a  of  the  malu'ly  and  how  to 
treat  it.  Write  at  once— now— for  thii  Krf  e  Book  and 
our  Special  Introductory  Offer.  Send  a  postal  today. 

Mears  Ear  Phone  Co. 

45  West  34th  St.      Dept.  2486      New  York 


SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

i^fj  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  stnjc* 
ture,  and  writing  of  the  Shun  Story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
Uerg  E^eDwe;n.  Ktlltnr  L[ppincott*B  >lai'azin^. 

250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  aadress 
THK  IIOIIE  CORRESPOVDKMK   StIIOOL 
t>t.  Eaenweio  Ueot.  303.  Slirlnsfleld,   Sass. 


The  Truth  About  Pouhry 


Get  the  Facts  by 
Reading  JJjg 


One- 
Man 
Poultry 
Plant 


Successfal  Methods  of  Men  on  Fanns  or  Small  Aaeage. 
Complete  in  twelve  parts;  prinled  in  one  volume. 

By    DR.    N.    W.    SANBORN 

REAL  work,  with  real  poultry,  on  a  real  New  Eagland 
Farm.  This  is  a  simple  story  of  what  has  been  doae 
by  a  man,  at  forty-live  years  of  age,  town  bred  and  city 
educated,  getting  out  of  practice  of  medicine,  buying  a 
small  farm  in  the  hill  country,  and  making  a  success  oi  the 
venture.  Not  only  is  the  rearing  of  chicks  and  the  manage- 
ment of  adult  fowl  complexly  covered,  but  the  interesting 
side  issues  of  fruit  growing,  grain  raising  and  the  produc- 
tion of  milk,  that  cannot  be  escaped  on  a  real  farm.  You 
get  rugged  facts — rarely  found  in  print.  The  truth  about 
poultry  as  found  in  actual  life  on  a  one-man  pouitri'  farm. 

You  Can  Do  the  Seime,  Book  Tells  How 

OUR    SPECIAL    OFFER— The  One-Man 

Foultr>*  Plant,  in  twelve  par:5  (bookformi.  and 

the  American   Poultry  Advoc-ite,    one    year  for 

only  50  as.,  book  and  Advocate,  three  years,  for 

only  $1.00.  if  order  is  sent  at  once. 

Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  practical,  progressive. 

and  up-to-date  on  poultry  mauers.    tstablished  1892.  44  to  132 

pages  monthlv.  50  cts.  a  vear.    3  months"  trial  10  cis.    Sample 

copy  free.     Catalogue  of  pocltry  literature  free.     Address 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

Syracuse,   N    Y. 


517  Hodskins  Blk.. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlaatic  BuildiDg.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insnres  Afaiost  Marine  and  Inland  TransportatioD 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makiot  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Earooe  and  Oriental  Countries 

CtiiutiTfil  li.v  til.'  Slatf  (if  N.'w  York  In  1S42, 
was  prei'i'dt'ii  liy  u  stoi'U  company  of  a  siuillar 
naiuo.  Till'  latli'i'  company  was  liiiuiilutcil  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  tlic  extent  of  $100. OlH). 
was  nscil  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  Atlantic  Mntnal  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  tbe  expira- 
tion  of   two  years. 

Dnrlni;  its  existence  the  com- 
pany lias  insured  property 
to   the   value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the  extent   of 287.324,890.99 

raid  losses  durliij;  that  period         143,820,874.99 

Issued     cii  lilicates    of     protits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed     • 83,811,450.00 

Leavins  outstanding  at  pres- 
,cnt   time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid    on    certificates 

amounts    to 23,020.223.85 

On  D.cenilier  31,  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  duriii:.'  the  year,  thereby 
reducing    the   cost   of    Insurance. 

I'"or  such  dividends.  cortiBcates  are  issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed.  In  accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.   A.    RAVEN.   Chairman  of  the  Board 
CORNELirS    ELDERT.    Ties. 
WWLTER    WOOD    PARSONS,     Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES    E.    FAY.    2d    Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
cumulating a  sufflcient  sum  to  support  him  In 
Ills  old  age.  ilils  can  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  Issued  by  the  Home  I.ife 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  invest- 
ment.     For    a    sample    policy    write    to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide.    President. 

256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


"The  heart  Of  The  Heating  Plant" 

Means  Even  Temperature 

Insures  Con^fort  and  health 

Prevents  Waste  of  Fuel 

Makes  Meatinj^  Safe 

Saves  Many  Steps 

Is  Automatic 

The  kind  of  .service  obtained  with  the  use 
of  this  device  has  made  it  an  absolute  re- 
tpiircment    in    every   modern    home. 

It  acts  and  thinks  for  you  every  minute  of 
the  day  and  night,  keeping  the  temperature 
at  the  degree  you  wish  regardless  of  outdoor 
cotulitions   or   eliangcs. 

lias  been  the  standard  for  nearly  a  third 
of  a  century.  It  is  used  with  any  heating 
pl'int  old  or  new — hot  water,  hot  air  or 
steam — burning  either   coal   or   gas. 

Our  Newett  Feature 

The  "Minneapolis"  Electric 
Non-Wind  Motors 

fcfidrr  Ihc  operutinn  entirely  iiutuniMtic  — 
iro  wMidiiiti  ui  laiirriiion  ot  any  kinij  dur- 
iMK  the  rndre  hcitiniK  aniiun.  In  homes 
iH'l  h.ivinK  clcctrit:  current  our  direct  cur- 
irnt  moiof  it  used,  (he  power  bclnu  «up- 
plird  by  bnjr  dry  irlU.  VViih  uur  allrr 
n4lin|£  current  niuliir  tin;  power  ii  «ci.urcd 
dlieit  Ironi  the  IlKhtlnx 
current. 

Wrif  lor  Buoklm 

Minnakiioli*  H«at 
Ketfulalur  Co. 

I    ,    ri.,  V  .i,mI 
.  ,,    ,  ,1  ■  pMi.  ,  ■, 

J  Wi  huurik  Aif*..  Su. 
MiiHwapulii.  Mmn. 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


A  TAX  BASED   ON  AGE 

The  subject  of  taxation  is  one  which 
should  interest  every  citizen  for,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  every  citizen  is  a 
payer  of  taxes.  He  does,  or  should,  ac- 
cept his  equitable  share  of  the  public 
burden  willingly  and  cheerfully.  But 
right  there  is  where  the  dissension  over 
this  ages-long  question  begins — it  sel- 
dom seems  to  be  equitable.  Personally, 
I  have  studied  the  matter  in  its  rela- 
tion to  but  one  of  its  objects — insur- 
ance. I  am  convinced  that  in  this  con- 
nection the  system  is  almost  entirely 
wrong;  in  fact,  so  much  wrong  as  to 
amount  to  an  iniquity. 

To  begin  with,  insurance  is  an  ex- 
pense. It  is  not  a  thing  out  of  which 
its  purchasers,  taken  as  a  whole,  can 
make  a  profit  on  the  money  paid  into  it. 
They  pay  all  the  claims  for  losses  in- 
curred and  all  the  expense  incident  to 
carrying  on  the  business.  All  of  the 
money  is  an  accumulated  fund  for  the 
relief  of  human  misfortune.  To  tax 
that  fund  only  accentuates  the  misfor- 
tune. 

On  this  occasion  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  the  practise  prevalent  in  nearly 
all  of  our  states  of  taxing  premiums — 
especially  those  paid  for  life  insurance, 
a  form  of  cooperation  which,  viewed  in 
its  elemental  aspect,  is  a  collection 
taken  up  among  the  friends  of  a  dead 
comrade  to  succor  his  widow  and  or- 
phans. The  taxing  power  steps  in  on 
every  such  occasion  and  takes  from 
these  helpless  ones  about  $1.50  of  every 
$100  contributed  for  that  purpose.  How 
can  any  just  mind  defend  such  a 
system? 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  that 
system  when  we  find  it  discriminating 
between  its  victims  on  the  score  of  age. 
Upon  investigating  the  matter,  we  dis- 
cover that  the  tax  rate  is  a  flat  one, 
say  P/^  per  cent — which  I  think  is  about 
the  average.  Remember,  it  is  laid  on 
premiums  paid  by  policyholders.  Let  us 
see  how  it  works  out.  A,  aged  25;  B 
aged  35 ;  and  C  aged  50,  have  each  a 
policy  for  $5000  taken  at  those  ages. 
The  premiums  are,  respectively-:  A's, 
$107.45;  B's,  $140.55;  C's,  $242.50.  If 
the  tax  rate  is  1  Va  per  cent,  A  will  pay 
$1.00;  B,  $2.11;  C,  $3.04.  Kuch  is  pay- 
ing taxes  on  precisely  the  same  amount 
of  insurance,  but  B  pays  'd'^  per  cent 
more  thati  A,  while  C  pays  127  per  cent 
more  than  A  and  03  per  cent  more  than 
B.  All  hold  the  same  property,  to  the 
same  amount  unil  derive  idfiituul  hfii- 
t)t\tn  from  it;  yet  the  tribute  exacted 
from  the  older  men  in  from  '.\'i  per  cent 
to    127   per  cent  greater. 

Do  any  of  my  readers  who  iiiHureil 
at  age  50  know  why  they  .should  pay 
a    tux   on    theti    life    iutiuruiicu    poluteH 


•50  a  Box 


3  DURO  Guaranteed  Shirts 

and  handsome  blue  tie  sont  for  $J.50  ar.J  Ijc  postage. 
Money  back  if  not  sailslied.  Fine  percale,  soft  bosom 
shirts,  coat  style,  siiif  or  soft  culfs  attached,  neat 
stripe,  blue,  black  and  lavender,  one  ol  each  color. 
Sizes  14  to  17^,  sleeve  lengths  32  to  36. 
Coodell  &  Co..  Room  21.  158  E.  34th  St.,  New  York 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  at  Naw  York  Issues  Guarantead  Contracts 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 

FiN.\NCE  Committee 

CL.ARENCE    H.    KELSEY 

Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and   Trust  Co. 

WILLI.AM    H.    PORTER.   Banker 

ED\V.\BD  TOWNSEND 

Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank 

Good  men.  whether  experienced  In  life  In- 
surance or  not.  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory  If 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  In- 
terest insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  Its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Broadway.    New   York   City. 


Every 


Heeds 


Gt^^ 


Wheel 
Tray 


Makes  housework  easier.     Carries  full  meal  to  table  and  clears  it  in 
onetrip.      H.iniy  in  kitchen,  dining  rocun.   -    ■,   :■   "  ■"       '^'  '"  * 

perm. iiit-nt  finish.     Two  heavy  g\.^l  trj%s  ^ 
$10  in  black  :  $li  in  white.   E-xpre»s  prrp.ud. 
VTHEEiTKAYCC.  439  W.  61st  1.^...  ^„->.^_J 

The  Best  Way 

The  use  of  the  1NU1\  1 1>- 
l  VL  «.UltMlMO>  StK>- 
111.  has  invreMsetl  the 
atteadituce  at  the  Lord's 
!>upprr  Im  (huuoaJs  <M 
churvhea.     It    w  1 1 1  J  u    •»   titt 

your  ,'hurvh.       S«n4   for  lUaati-alcU 

price  list. 

DHL  it>aai<«ioii  sjuit  ui  ctx 

ir01-l?08  ChwtaulSUwt  rUhHMrhla 

WAIMXFn Pleasant    home    for    baby    of 

»»  .f^i^  1  r>l/        unguestioned    parentage    and 
health,  with   view  to  adoption.     Box   W.,  care  oi 

The   Independent. 


(jRAY  MOTORSANDBO^S 


Boat  I 


M   I   .     Thia  Booh  i»  Fro*. 

Hi^  Oray  Mar<n«  Kimin*  So^ih 

mr'iMni  ci!.  ssfi'tiw  hmm  mW  imim. 
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Key  To  S\icc««« 


Irtcrrattf   Yvun    llti>iei\vy 
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Umt.    is    Ivvo    and    ;i    (|uaili'i-    limr;    llic 
amtdint    paid  l>y  nu-ii  half  tiial   a^t)? 

At  sonic  flit  lire  liiin'  1  siiall  discuHH 
anoUu'r  phase  of  I  his  siihjort.  rolliiwiiiK 
lirciuiuiiis  paid  I'lom  their  suiirce  to 
Iheir  destiiiatiim.  for  tlie  purpose  of 
showinn'  that,  in  all  I'airncsH  thoy  are 
not  as  littiiiK  an  ohjeet  of  taxation  as 
— say  tlu'  money  which  an  express  com- 
pany  trunsnuts    Cor   its   cusloniers. 

RICH    WITH     FKOMISIi: 

I  often  wonder  why  some  of  the  peo 
l»le  I  meet  in  the  course  of  tlie  day's 
worU  are  content  with  the  restricted  oi)- 
portunities  permitted  them  by  the  posi- 
tions they  occupy.  1  know  of  a  dozen 
men  who  are  serving-  employers  at  com- 
paratively small  salaries  in  an  inferior 
capacity  who,  by  reason  of  their  ob- 
vious natural  eiulowments,  should  be 
their  own  men  and  earning;:  two  or 
three  times  the  money  they  do.  Occa- 
sionally 1  have  said  to  son\e  man  who 
in  the  course  of  a  business  transaction 
with  me  has  demonstrated  the  jiosses- 
sion  of  the  peculiar  ability  essential  to 
success:  "Look  here,  why  don't  you 
write  life  insurance?  You  are  wasting- 
your   time   and   losing-   money." 

Once  in  a  while,  at  long  intervals, 
my  mail  brings  me  an  intjuiry  from 
some  one  who  has  had  the  idea  under 
serious  consideration.  I  like  to  encour- 
age it  because,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  callings  a  man  or  wom- 
an can  follow.  There  is  no  gush  or  sen- 
timentality in  the  assertion  that  it  is 
a  noble  occupation.  Nothing  but  good 
can  come  of  persuading  our  fellows  to 
take  life  insurance.  If  every  insurable 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States  were  covered  by  a  proper 
amount  of  life  insurance,  it  would  not 
be  many  years  before  poverty  disap- 
peared; for  it  is  a  redistribution  of 
values — slow,  natural  and  equitable  in 
effect. 

This  is  not  saying  that  every  person 
who  feels  an  inclination  to  enter  the 
business  is  fitted  by  training  and  tem- 
perament to  achieve  success  in  it.  I\Iany 
hear  the  call  who  are  not  chosen.  The 
number  is  not  small  of  those  who  are 
now  wasting  time  at  it.  And  yet  the 
needed  qualifications  are  very  simple. 
Of  course,  we  must  have  honesty  for  a 
foundation.  That  includes  sincerity  to 
one's  self  and  others;  truthfulness,  ear- 
nestness. There  must  be  intelligence  of 
a  high  order,  indefatigable  industry, 
unflagging    courag-e,    geniality. 

There  are  hundreds  of  men  and  wom- 
en who  will  read  this  who  are  earning 
nominal  salaries,  who  should  be  selling 
life  insurance  and  making  from  $2000 
to  $5000  a  year. 


C.  A.  M.,  South  Shaftsbury.  Vt.— There 
is  little  to  be  found  iu  the  reference  book-; 
about  the  association  you  name  and  noth 
ing  to  indicate  that  their  plan  provides  for 
the  accumulation  of  a  reserve.  As  it  lias 
assets  of  $4r)2.000  and  liabilities  of  but 
$18,000,  I  assume  the  absence  of  reserves. 
Tlie  rates  you  quote  are  idso  confirmatory. 
I  do  not  consider  the  plan  sound,  and  it 
is  evident  on  the  fare  of  the  resolution 
adopted  authorizing  the  employment  of  an 
actuary  that  the  leaders  are  i)reparing  for 
a   readjustment  of  rates. 


SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


THE  METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

uliiMs  :i  thrre  yonrt'  courtc,   PKEE,  :ind   piiyt  Ixruidrn  HKiinlcnnncc,  SlU  a   rnonlh  lor 

tile  lll^I  yc;n,  $1'J  .1  niotiih  loi  ilic  mm  < aid  :ind  SIS  a  month  ilir  lasl  yen. 

Lliissi's  arc  furni.d  every  mouth. 
The  Nuis.>    lliiMic  in  loiaicd  on  one  of  llic  (iiiciit  »ii«-i(  in   New  York  Ciiy     The 
rooms  .lie  all  MMi'li-  with  spat  ioiw  cntranco  hall,  lii)fary  and  sitlitu;  roftms.     'I'lic  stiiool 
ii.  iL-nisteivd  and  loimectcd  with  a  hospital  ot  over  ISOO  beds. 

At>pliranis  must  be  over  IH  ami  under  35  years  of  ajje,  and  have  had  one 
year  111  hinh  si  liool  or  i«>.s  equivalctu. 

Apply  at  (iiK  I'  lui  inlonnaiioti  lo 

AGNES  S.  WARD,  R.N. 

Superintendent,  Metropolitan  Training  School,   Blackwcll'*   Uland,   New  York  City 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  class 

Fireproof  school  building 
thoroughly  equipped 

160  and  162  West  74th  Street 

Connecting  with  and  including 

165  West  7Srd  Street 
New  York 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Foimded    1764 
93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  Outing  Classes 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium — Play    Grounds. 

B.  H.   Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  Catalogue.         Telephone  37S7  Riverside. 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

NEW  YOKK  CITY 
Open  on  Equal  Terms  to  Students  of  All 
Christian  Bodies.  Eightieth  Year  Begins  Sep- 
tember 29,  19 1 5,  at  Broadway  and  120th 
Street.  For  Catalogue  Address  the  Dean  of 
Students, 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett,  D.D. 
Broadway  at  120th  Street  New  York  City 


The  Misses  Metcalf's  LZorU"'G?r?s': 


College  preparation. 
Physical  Culture.       Teuni: 
Moderate  rates. 


BasketbalL 


T.ARRVrOWN-ON-HUDSON.    N.    Y. 


ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL    INFORMATION 

jpopc*  Catalogrs  of  all  Boardiiiff  Schools '<'r  <-<im;>,r)  in  U.  S. 
n^ErfCj  Experts  advice  free.  \\*ant  for  ^rls  or  bo\s''  Miin- 
taiaed  for  all  schools.     l!->-ite  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIATION 

1042  Times  BIti?..  New  York,  or  1542  Masonic  Temole.  Chicago 


The  University  of  Chicago 

UAM17  '"    addition    to  resident 
H  II  III  £1   work,  offers  also  instruc 


STUDY 

eitb  Tear 


tion  by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in> 
formation  addrecs 

U.  of  C.  (Div.  M)  Cbicago,  in. "'""' ' '  ^°" 


NEW  JERSEY 


Summit,  N.  J 

Preparatory  School 


Summit  Academy 

for    Boys        Ri^ht   resident    pupils   received  into  the    Principal's 

familv         Home  comforts  and  retinements        All   ^utdoir  sports 

JAMES   HEARD     A    M  ,    Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh,  Pn.,  Woodland   Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-Seventh  Year 

I  )c!iKhtfiiI  loc.ilion  ovcrlookinn  the  city.  Col- 
liKi.iic  .'ind  special  courses.  Degrees  given.  Ex- 
ription.il  advantngcs  in  Social  Service,  Music 
iiui    Expression.      Athletics. 

JOHN  CAREY  ACHESON.  LL.D..  President 

An  increase  of  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
PER  CENT  in  School  Advertisinn  durinK  the 
first  six  months  of  1915  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year  is  emphatic  recognition  of 
The  Independent's  hi^h  position  and  rapid  growth 
as  a  medium  for  the  best  Private  Schools  and 
Colletres. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


|/^y^BOOK 


FREE 


Road  our  80-pag'e  book  before  enrolling  for  any  law  eonrte* 

Tells  how  to  judge  claims  of  correspondence  schools,  and 
explains  the  American  SphooPs  simple  method  of  law  instruc- 
tion. Prepared  by  56  legal  authorities — 2S  more  subjects  and 
30  more  authors  than  any  other  correspondence  law  course. 
13  volume  Law  Library,  60  Text  Books,  and  ^6  Case  Books 
4urnished  every  student.  Send  for  your  free  book  todav. 
AfMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Oepti2486.   Dr.-Tel  .ir^nnf  and  listh  Sfr<M-t,  rhicaL'o.  V.  s.  A. 


Public  Speaking 

Taught  at  Home 

Write  for  oar  special  public 
speaking  offer,    15  mi  nutes  a 
day,spare  time,  will  make  yoa 
a  powerful,  convincing  speaker. 
if ou  can  be  a^ease  before  any  acdi- 
ence  —  enrich  your  vocabulary  —  in- 
crease your  earning  power — become 
m'>re  popular.  V.'.'^ve  traine.i  huniireda 
of  successful  epeaiiers  by  mail  at  home. 

Special  Offer — Write  Now 

Send  quick  for  details  of  oar  special  limited 
Mo  obligation.  But  yoa  must  hurry.  Write  now. 

olof 

.Chicago 


offer. 


PiiWic  ^snpalinff  Hpnf    American  CorresponiJecce  Scho 
rUDIlC  apeaKlDg  Uept.  ^3^  2486  Manhattan  BWg.Chl 


EFFICIENCY 

Your  success  depends  upon  your  Per- 
sonal Efficiency.  Complete  Course 
$4.00.  Particulars.  MEAD  COURSE 
IN  PERSONAL  EFFICIENCY,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 


Writing  Photoplays  and   Stories 

Tauffht  bv  well-knomi  Editor-Author.  Established  1910.  High- 
est record  of  success.  Uoexcelled  testimonials.  Send  tor  booklet. 
Phillips  School.  Bov  17-1.  1777  Broadivav,  New  Vork  City 

Complete  Photoplay  or  Story  "Market."  10c  each 


YVRITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^"^ 

*       A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

ttchriiqut  j/  tfie  pnotoplay,  titight  by  Arthur  Leeds.  Editor, 
The  PeoTOPLAT  AtrrBoa.      25>-pa^e  catalog,  ■€  frte. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Mr  Leed?  Department  103,  Springfield.  Mass. 


ARKANSAS:  Mr.  George  R. 
Jjiown,  st'crotary  of  the  Little 
llock  Board  of  Trade,  says 
Arkansas  stands  ready  to  snp- 
ply  willow  rods  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  of  American  man- 
ufacturers of  baskets  and  wil- 
low ware.  Until  the  (Jreat  War 
practically  put  a  stoi)  to  im- 
portation most  of  the  rods  used 
in  the  United  States  came  from 
European  countries.  Mr.  Hrown 
recently  procured  from  the  for- 
est service  of  the  Ignited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  a 
list  of  about  200  manufactur- 
ers of  basket  willow  ware  in 
this  country  and  is  putting 
them  into  touch  with  Arkan- 
sans  who  have  willow  rods  for 
sale. 

CALIFORNIA:  The  sixty-fifth 
aiiniviTsary  of  tlie  achnissiou  of 
California  to  the  Union  will  be 
celebrated  September  9  at  the 
San  Diego  exposition  by  pa- 
geantry and  festivity  on  a  large 
scale.  The  historic  pageant,  in 
three  sections,  will  depict  the 
periods  of  Spanish  rule,  Mexi- 
can rule  and  American  rule  at 
the  time  of  admission  to  state- 
hood. The  present  era  will  be 
represented  by  military,  civil 
and  fraternal  organizations  with 
Hoats  and  flower-decked  auto- 
mobiles, and  it  is  exi)ected  that 
it  will  be  the  longest  and  most 
attractive  T>!ii'iule  ever  formed 
even  in  California.  After  pass- 
ing thru  the  city  streets  the 
procession  will  enter  the  exposi- 
tion grounds,  where  historical 
scenes  will  be  enacted  thruout 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  At 
night  an  open-air  ball  will  be 
held  on  the  Plaza  de  Panama, 
where  1000  couples  can  be  ac- 
coniinodated. 

CONNECTICUT:  Among  the 
many  remarkable  tilings  accom- 
plished bv  Mr.  J.  G.  Brock,  su- 
perintendent of  Mr.  E.  T.  Bed- 
ford's wonderful  gardens  at 
(^ireen's  Farms  in  this  state,  are 
enormous  strawbtMiies  which 
i-ipen  in  September  and  Octo- 
l)er,  oranges  as  large  and  pal- 
atable as  those  of  Florida.  Eng- 
lish peaches  as  sweet  as  any 
ever  produced  in  the  old  coun- 
try and  pears  which  grow  on 
stems  that  climb  the  walls  and 
liiiik  like  grapevines.  All  this, 
:ind  much  more,  is  accomplished 
without  use  of  hothouses  or  any 
of  the  devices  which  are  ordi- 
narily supitosefl  to  be  necessary 
to  the  cultivation  of  southern 
fruits  in  this  northern  climate. 
Mr.  Hedford  himself  says  he 
does  not  know  how  his  super- 
intendent does  it.  but  he  has 
noticed  that  tiie  water  tank  on 
the  place,  with  a  capacity  of 
OO.OOO  gallons,  is  often  filled 
and   emptied    twice   a   day. 

DELAWARE:  The  lu'w  Thinl 
street  br-idge  at  Wiliiiingtoii  is 
now  so  fai'  along  that  the  res! 
ilent  engineer  pi-omises  to  turn 
the  completed  structure  over  to 
the  county  by  (h'tober.  It  is 
Hiiid  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
liridgeM  in  the  country.  A  le 
markaltle  feat  wmm  acconipliNhed 
when  the  huge  lifts  of  the  east 
liaHcule,  each  weiKhing  thirty 
two  Ions,  vvei-e  erected.  They 
went  brouglit  to  their  place  on 
a  Ncow,  anri  altho  nniny  men 
who  Utidei'NtoocI  the  nature  ol" 
th«)    work     to     he    iloiie     predicted 
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that  traffic  on  the  stream  would 
be  delayed  several  hours,  the 
work  was  accomplished  in  ex- 
actly ten  minutes,  said  to  be 
record    time   for   svu'h   a    task. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

Tile  United  States  Treasury 
Department  recently  received 
an  anonymous  special-delivery 
letter  from  New  York  contain- 
ing $10,000  in  currency.  The 
sender  wrote  that  he  had  al- 
ready paid  double  the  amount 
he  had  stolen  from  the  United 
States,  yet  his  conscience  was 
not  satisfied.  This  is  next  to  the 
largest  contribution  ever  made 
to  the  conscience  fund,  the  larg- 
est one,  $18,679.60,  having  been 
sent  to  the  New  York  Collector 
of  Customs  in  1901.  This  fund 
was  begun  in  President  Madi- 
son's time  with  a  contribution 
of  $5.  Since  then  an  annual  av- 
erage of  $2.'50O  has  been  con- 
tributed. The  smallest  amount 
ever  sent  in  was  two  cents.  The 
fund   now   totals   $453,922.03. 

LOUISIANA:  It  is  believed 
that  Congress  will  this  winter 
present  to  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans the  historic  edifice  which 
has  housed  the  ITnited  States 
mint  in  that  city  since  1S3S. 
In  the  last  four  years  there 
has  been  no  coinage  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  Treasury  officials  say 
there  is  no  reason  for  main- 
taining a  mint  there.  In  IS^^o 
the  site  was  donated  by  the 
citv,  and  three  years  later  the 
building.  2S2  by  lOS  feet,  was 
comjileted.  The  oris;inal  cost  of 
the  structure  was  $182,000.  and 
improvements  from  time  to 
time  since  have  cost  $26.3,000. 
If  the  city  gets  the  edifice  it 
may  use  it  as  a   hospital. 

MAINE:  A  tract  of  land  com- 
orizing  about  .38.000  acres  in 
Washington  County  is^  to  be 
used  for  cattle  grazing  after  the 
niannei-  of  the  large  ranches  of 
the  West.  Those  interested  in 
the  enterpi'ise  ulari  to  put  about 
.'">000  head  of  western  cattle 
upon  this  tract,  and  announce, 
it  is  said,  that  this  is  to  be  only 
the  beginning  of  cattle  raising 
on  a  large  scale  in  New  Eng- 
land. Experts  declare  the  soil 
to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the 
blue-grass  region  in  Kentucky, 
and  this  tract  will  be  sown 
with  that  seed.  It  is  argued  that 
N«'w  I'higland  should  not  onlv 
oroduce  its  own  supply  of  l>eef, 
but  because  of  its  proximity  to 
Atlantic  p(»rts  should  have  an 
advantage  over  the  West  in 
supplying  the  European  market. 

MARYLAND:  This  sumnnu- 
the  Coiisoliihiled  (Sas  Coinnaiiy 
of  Baltimore  inaugurated  a 
policy  of  selling  its  stock  to 
ciuisumers  lui  easy  terms,  limit- 
ing the  MutiMcriptliui  to  twenty 
shares  to  a  perM«ui  and  reserv- 
ing the  I'ight  to  increase  the 
sale  pnce  every  tfiirty  dayw  to 
ciuiform  to  tfie  market  value, 
prices  beiiiK  governed  by  sales 
on  tlie  Stock  Kxchange.  .\h  h 
['•■Nidt  of  these  subscriptions 
the  number  of  Italtimore  share 
holders  III  (he  coinpaiiv  has 
been  aiiproximiitelv  doubled.  In 
view  of  the  threatened  invasion 
of  Itiiltiniore  by  the  iiioposed 
pipe  line  fi'oiii  the  VV'e«.l  Vir 
kIiiIii  niitiirMi  gas  fields,  this 
mntuali/.ing    of    inletesi    of    the 


consumers  and  the  Baltimore 
company  is  regarded  as  shrewd 
business    foresight. 

MICHIGAN:  A  campaign  is 
to  be  started  in  October  among 
the  35,000  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Michigan  to  raise 
$1,000,000  for  erecting,  fur- 
nishing and  endowing  a  build- 
ing for  the  Mii'higau  Union,  a 
student  organization  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  "to  democrat- 
ize the  undergraduates,  to  give 
them  chances  for  self-education 
by  mingling  with  one  another 
and  to  develop  the  community 
spirit  among  the  students."  The 
building,  as  planned,  is  to  be  a 
large  one.  with  100  rooms  for 
alumni,  swimming  pool,  billiard 
parlors,  dining  rooms,  lounging 
rooms  and  every  convenience  of 
a  modern  club.  Committees  are 
forming  in  nearlv  200  cities, 
and  in  October  at  least  2000 
former  students  will  canvass 
their  fellow  alumni.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  $1,000,000  will  be 
subscribed    before    November    1. 

MINNESOTA:  More  than 
7000  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  are 
to  take  an  important  part  in  the 
Minnesota  State  Fair,  to  be 
held  September  6  to  12  this 
year.  They  are  all  members  of 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  organized 
thruout  the  state  for  the  study 
and  practise  of  improved  meth- 
ods of  farming  and  gardening 
and  for  increasing  the  pleas- 
ures as  w'ell  as  the  profits  of 
farm  and  community  life.  In 
addition  to  exhibits  of  the  vari- 
ous clubs,  showing  results  pro- 
duced by  the  organizations, 
there  will  be  many  demonstra- 
tions of  those  arts  and  handi- 
crafts which  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  and  increase  the  inter- 
est in  rural  home  life. 

MISSOURI:  The  Kansas  City 
Ad  Cliif)  has  undertaken  to 
make  the  new  advertising  law 
of  its  state  elTe<-tive  by  appoint- 
ing a  secret  bculy  of  eight  mem- 
bers to  act  as  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee against  dishonest  adver- 
tisers. The  law  makes  it  a  mis- 
demeanor for  anybotly.  ■"with 
inti'iit  to  sell  or  in  any  way 
dispose  of"  anything,  to  pub- 
lish, of  in  any  other  way  give 
out  an  advertisement  contain- 
ing "any  assertion,  representa- 
tion or  statement  of  fact  which 
is  untrue,  dt'ceptive  ov  mislead- 
ing." So,  when  anylxtdy  in 
Kansas  City  finds  that  tfie  $."• 
artiide  marked  down  to  $1.9S 
is  worth  only  $l.2.'>  he  has  only 
to  address  a  complaint  to  the 
.\(l  Clut>.  and  the  advertiser,  if 
the  complaint  proves  to  be  true, 
will    be    prosecuted. 

MONTANA:  l»efinite  step.s 
have  been  t:ikeii  for  tfie  organ 
IKation  of  what  is  to  be  known 
UM  the  .Montana  Development 
AsMociatioii.  modeled  after  tlie 
State  itankers'  Association.  A 
constitution  huM  tHH>n  draftetl 
and  presented  to  the  several 
coiiiiiiei rial   clufiM   and   chumt>«*rs 

of  rolMllierce  of  th,'  -'  ■•■■  of 
wliicli    the    proposed  i  Ion 

is    to    be    roiiipoNe«l.     1...      ,..111    is 
|o    divide    llie    slate    into    tiftefn 
disd'icls,     e<icli     to     be     under     u 
Keneriil    iiiaiuiKer    lo   be   iippoiiit 
ed    by    11    board   of    fifteen    direc 
torM.    Each    club    In    the    orgiiu 


ization  is  to  have  one  vote,  but 
every  member  of  such  club  is 
to  have  a  voice  in  meetings.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  to 
develop  the  state  as  a  whole 
and  to  promote  cooperation  of 
different  communities  in  adver- 
tising  the  state's   resources. 

NEVADA:  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  Reno  it  was  pointed  out 
that  because  there  was  no  place 
in  the  city  where  tourists  might 
camp  for  the  night,  the  Truckee 
River  was  lined  with  machines 
for  a  distance  of  six  or  eight 
miles  on  either  side  of  Reno 
with  automobile  parties  who 
preferred  to  remain  out  rather 
than  sleep  in  hotels  or  lodging 
houses.  In  order  that  these  hun- 
dreds of  people  might  be  kept 
in  the  city  and  their  money  put 
into  circulation  there,  the  asso- 
ciation voted  to  procure  suitji- 
ble  camping  accommodations 
near  the  business  center  of  the 
city. 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  An  or- 
ganized effort  will  f>e  made  by 
the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
especially  tho.se  of  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  to  have  what 
is  known  as  the  Weeks  act  ex- 
tended by  Congress  for  five 
years.  This  law.  which  has 
permitted  the  Unite<l  States  to 
make  large  purchases  of  timber 
tracts  in  the  southern  states  fi>r 
the  preservation  of  forests  and 
streams,  has  expired  and  no 
more  purchases  can  be  made. 
Secretary  Ayres  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Forestry  Commis- 
sion, an  acknowledged  expert, 
recently  visited  western  North 
(^arolina.  He  is  reported  as  say- 
ing that  everybody  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  timber 
lands  in  the  southern  Appala- 
chian Mi>untains  should  join  in 
the  effort  to  have  this  law  ex- 
tended. 

TENNESSEE:  Prof.  Cluules 
E.  t'enis,  dean  of  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  I'niver- 
sity  of  Tennessee,  and  Charles 
C.  GilUut,  secretary  of  the 
iVnnes.see  Manufacturers'  As.si»- 
ciatit>u,    have    arr  i    prt*- 

gram     for    the    e<l  il    ex- 

tension work  to  lie  i^unlucte*! 
this  fall  under  the  joint  aus- 
pices of  the  university  and  the 
association.  It  iuchid.'s  meclian- 
ical    engineering.  il    en- 

gineering   and     re;  i     c«>n 

crete  work.  The  Manufaciuiers' 
As.sot'iation  will  try  to  i.i.iail 
u|i<>n   at    least    tweut>  <A 

men      in      the      maun: ajc 

towns  of  the  state  to  give  a 
few  hours  each  wevk  to  'to» 
educational    wv>rk. 
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PLAY    1  N  G    CARDS 

Tlic  HWDrd  Mticj  mont'.v  fl(t"rp  n«  tniirkn  on 

I  liiiilii.staiii   ctirilH. 

'riie  eiirliesl  |ii-tivin('<>  of  iiliiyiiiK  ciirdM 
WHS   for  (liviiiiilion. 

A    pack   of  liiiinoroiiN  or  iini'li>i|iiiti    jiliiy 
iiiK  curds   whs   (IcsiKaod   hy   'riiiickcr;i.v. 

'rii(>    joker    niiiilf    its    iip|it>nriiiir-i-    in    the 

United     Slates     nbout     tl iddle    of     tho 

iiiiH'tcciitli   century. 

About    l(M!(t   .1    |iiick   of   Caviilier    playinK 
cards   was   issued,    formiiiK   a    complete    po 
litlcal  Hntire  of  the  Commonwcnltli. 

A  hoaiitifnl  pack  of  cards  was  cnjjnived 
hy  .Tost  Ainnioii.  who  was  born  in  Zurich 
in  ir>.'t!).  He  nsed  books,  wincpots,  cups  and 
printers'   balls   as   pips. 

'I'he  Asiatics  attach  far  nioro  importance 
to  cards  tli.Mii  we  do.  With  them  tlicy  are 
liiKlily  academic  in  siKnificanre  and  not 
merely   amiisinj;  and    recreative. 

The  Persian  j)layinK  cards  are  altoRother 
lacking  in  what  are  termed  "pip  cards." 
Only  tiie  emblematic  or  picture  jiart  of  the 
pack,  called  by  the  Italians  Atouts,  is  used. 

The  designs  on  the  cards  representing 
the  numbers  are  technically  termed  pips  or 
peeps,  perhaps  from  the  seeds  of  apples, 
I)ears  and  oranK'>s,  which  are  so  called  in 
England.  They   are  also  called   spots. 

"Squeezers."  or  "indexed  cards."  origi- 
nated in  America.  They  are  very  useful  in 
playing  poker,  where  the  players  keep  the 
cards  squeezed  together  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  prevent  other  players  looking  into 
their  hands. 

In  Germany  the  cards  bear  marks  that 
are  quite  distinct  from  those  which  figure 
on  the  cards  nsed  in  bridge  as  played  in 
this  country  today.  The  German  cards  are 
marked  with  bells,  hearts,  leaves  and 
acorns,   to  distinguish  their  suits. 

No  authentic  specimens  of  the  earliest 
cards  have  come  down  to  us,  but  the  so- 
called  Tarots.  containing  seventy-eight 
cards  to  a  pack,  which  are  still  extant  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Alsace  and  Francbe  Compte,  are 
survivals  of  the  lost  originals  of  the  gipsies. 

Playing  cards  of  various  nationalities 
differ  widely  as  to  the  symbols  used,  the 
decoration,  the  size  and  even  the  shape. 
Indian  cards,  for  example,  are  round 
and  introduce  the  folklore  of  India,  while 
the  Chinese  cards  are  long  and  very  nar- 
row. They  bear  typical  Mongolian  iSgures 
drawn  after  the  Chinese  schools  of  art. 

The  original  French  Court  cards  were 
probably  likenesses  of  the  kings  of  France 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  their  consorts  and 
mistresses ;  while  in  England  they  were 
copies  of  well-known  portraits  of  Henry 
VIII  and  his  beautiful  mother,  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth of  York,  so  that  they  were  rulers  of 
the  card  kingdom  as  well  as  of  theii  re- 
spective countries.  The  cards  were  there- 
fore called  "of  the  court,"  or  "court  cards." 

Originally  what  we  call  the  suits  or  pip 
cards  were  jjrubably  simply  rods  inherited 
from  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  perhaps  only  a 
quiver  full  of  arrows,  or  a  bundle  of  straws, 
which  we  kni>w  were  used  at  the  Delphic 
Oracle,  and  out  of  these  primitive  articles 
the  cards  were  evolved.  On  them  were 
placed  the  four  heraldic  emblems  of  Mer- 
cury, viz.,  swords,  money,  rods  and  cups, 
by  which  an>  statue  or  painting  of  him 
may  readily  be  recognized.  These  emblems 
are  convincing:  proof  that  cards  were  part 
of  the  worship  of  Mercury. 
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KRMAkKA  I'.  IJ-:   KRMAKKS 

NKC'uriAur  (iamuiko.n  -Tut,  tiit«  Col<ini<l. 

IIk.nuv  I'oiii*  I'll  i>iitfiln«'M  U  tli«  r'MfC 
of   nil    wiir. 

.Inii.\  Kkmhiii  K  Kam.m  IIiim  not  nil 
liiiiiior  icfi   UN? 

KuANDKu  .Maiiiikwk  Ni>gro  miiiMtrHMy 
In  on    tlie   verife  of  extinction. 

JoH.M  MrtcMKlx  'IViir  down  ii  )>rfwirf 
mill    upon    ItH   riiinn   will   iirltut  n   fnctury. 

.Ii  i.iA  .Maui.owk  I  am  hungry  for  th« 
real   world      I    wiinl   to  llvi*  llfr^-    not  nft  It. 

.Jk.hh  Wn.i.Aiiu  If  I  hiivi*  n  NnvuKi*  in- 
Hiiiict  In  me  it  Imin  never  conn;  to  th«  nur- 
face. 

lOn.  IIkwk  I'eople  Npenk  of  (he  Itiiy  of 
.IiidKinenl.  TliiTe  lire  thrtiiMiindN  of  Mijcb 
diiyM. 

t'AUIiI.NAI,      O'Co.N.NK.I.I^     The      tnitliM      of 

heaven    olTer    no    Kruiiiid    for    Hcientific    in- 
•  piiry. 

TiioMAH  A.  IOdiho.v  Nearly  every  na- 
tion except  the  United  HtatcH  Im  morn  or 
less  pri'datory. 

Silt  (Jn.itKin  I'AiiKKK  The  iilmij{Iity 
heart  is  stronger  in  the  United  .States 
Ihafi    the   itlniighty   dollar. 

Laiiia  Jka.n  LiiniKY  Most  people  con- 
sider ten  p.  m.  late  enough  for  r-alling,  but 
circumstances   alter   casea. 

a.    K.   ("iiK.STKKTO.N  —  I    dare   not   Of>DJec- 

ture  wliJit  will  ha|/pen  when  the  very  wofHt 
criminal  really  meets  the  best  criminologi«t. 

Elihu  Root — I  have  not  changed  my 
opposition  to  woman'.s  suffrage  in  the  leant. 
My  views  are  those  I  held  twenty  years 
ago. 

Ex-GovKKNOK  Eugene  N.  Foss— Busi- 
ness men  should  accept  public  ofBce.  We 
have  all  the  lawyers  that  the  situation 
seems  to  demand. 

A.  J.  Rea,  M.D. — The  ideal  woman  of 
the  eugenic  age  will  be  tall,  plump,  well 
rounded,  but  not  fat.  Her  complexion  will 
be  ruddy  or  brown. 

Viscount  Haldane.  Lord  Chancellor 
OF  England — We  shall  all  be  made  simpler 
by  this  war.  We  shall  be  made  more  frugal, 
more  serious,  less  cynical,  greater. 

Geo.  W.  Goethals — The  best  results 
are  secured  thru  the  cooperation  of  men 
who  are  contented  and  who  have  respect 
for  and  confidence  in  their  leader. 

Frederic  F.  Rockwell — There  has  been 
much  land  literature  in  which  the  inspira- 
tional side  of  the  subject  is  overworked 
and    the   perspirational   side  is   overlooked. 

Corra  Harris — There's  just  one  person 
you  can  fool  all  the  time.  You  can't  fool  the 
public,  ror  God,  nor  your  family,  nor  the 
children,  but  you  can  fool  yourself  every 
day  in  the  week. 

Jean  Finot — Altho  no  decision  has  been 
reached,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Allies 
will  put  the  Kaiser  and  other  German  war 
lords  on  trial  for  the  wanton  murder  of 
noncombatants. 

President  Hadley — Among  the  quali- 
ties needed  to  make  a  democracy  success- 
ful I  should  agree  with  Aristotle  in  laying 
great  emphasis  upon  the  readiness  to  value 
experts  as  they  deserved  to  be  valued. 

Lord  Northbourne — It  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  meet  the  Kaiser  in  single 
combat.  "Pistols  for  two  and  coffee  for 
one"  is  the  formula,  I  believe ;  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  I  should  have  the  coffee. 

Jacques  Loeb — Since  one  gramion  car- 
ries   the    charge   of   96.550    coulombs,    the 
elementary    charge    must    have    the    value 
18 
e  =r electrostatic  units. 

2Qyl(y— 

N 

Marion  Craig  Wektworth — The  sex 
strike  of  a  million  women  would  make  war 
by  the  LTnited  States  or  any  other  country 
absolutely  impossible.  Women  hold  the  gift 
of  life  in  their  hands  and  they  have  the 
right  to  refuse  the  gift  if  life  is  to  be  dese- 
crated by  war. 
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PUBLIC   INTEREST 


'm^  oASumed  a  new  uiteJuUv  wuen 


ORE  than  18,000  persons  gave  it 
their  personal  attention  the  hrst 
four  days  the  car  was  exhibited  in  New 
York  City,  and  its  reception  in  other  cities 
has  been  correspondingly  notable. 

It  is  the  absorbing  topic  wherever  engi- 
neers gather,  and  experts,  skeptics  and 
enthusiasts  are  alike  in  making  it  the  cur- 
rent feature  of  motor  car  progress. 

It  is  the  logical  development  of  the  per- 
fectly balanced  "Six"  into  a  lighter,  more 


compact  "Twelve"  having  a  uniformity  of 
torque  and  a  smoothness  of  action  hither- 
to unknown. 

In  every  way  it  is  representative  of  the 
company  that  has  been  awarded  the 
ONLY  c;RANI)  prize  for  both  motor 
cars  and  trucks  and  the  ElkST  MtDAL  dk 
Honor  at  the  Panu/tm- Pacific  International 
Exposition.  Packard  maximum  service 
(jualilies  are  embodied  also  in  the  new 
type  chainlcss  P.u  kard  trucks. 
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FOR   THE  FREEDOM  OF   THE  SEAS 


TIll'l  hope  which  we  exj)rest  hist  week,  that  at 
tlie  insistence  of  our  Government  CJennany 
would  ameliorate  her  methods  of  submarine 
warfare,  has  been  confirmed  in  a  way  to  rejoice 
every  one.  Without  any  further  demands  or  any  threats 
from  the  President,  the  German  Government  has  has- 
tened to  proffer  the  explicit  assurance  that  its  sul)ma- 
rines  will  not  destroy  liners  without  warning  or  without 
securing  the  safety  of  passengers.  This  apparently  re- 
moves, so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  the  most 
serious  of  the  grievances  which  we  have  against  Ger- 
many. The  question  may  novv^  be  referred  to  The  Hague 
and  Germany  will  doubtless  make  such  amends  as 
are  possible  for  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania"  and 
the  "Arabic,"  tho  nothing  she  can  now  do  will  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  life  or  remove  from  Germany 
the  odium  she  has  incurred  by  her  reckless  disregard 
of  human  rights. 

President  Wilson  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  regard 
this  as  a  personal  triumph  and  a  vindication  of  his 
policy  against  the  critics  who  have  attacked  it  on  the  one 
side  as  being  too  weak  and  on  the  other  as  being  too 
dangerous.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  takes  a  nobler 
view  and  regards  it  rather  as  the  reestablishment  of  an 
historic  American  principle  and  as  clearing  the  way  to 
securing  its  more  complete  acceptance.  He  can  now  turn 
his  attention  to  Great  Britain,  whose  infractions  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  commerce  have  been  more  numerous 
and  onerous  tho  infinitely  less  brutal  and  offensive  than 
those  of  Germany. 

If  President  Wilson  had  expected  gratitude  from  Eng- 
land at  the  removal  of  the  chief  danger  to  her  shipping 
he  would  have  been  disappointed.  Some  of  the  English 
papers  are  disposed  to  give  due  recognition  to  his 
achievement,  but  the  tendency  of  others  is  to  minimize 
it.  They  say  that  it  is  not  much  of  a  concession  anyhow, 
that  putting  off  passengers  in  open  boats  is  still  jeopard- 
izing their  lives,  that  Count  von  Bernstorff's  letter  is 
a  mere  "scrap  of  paper,"  and  "misleading"  since  it 
apparently  restricts  the  concession  to  "liners,"  and  that 
the  Germans  were  going  to  abandon  their  attacks  on 
B!ritish  commerce  anyway  because  it  had  been  a  failure 
and  because  most  of  their  submarines  have  been  sunk. 
On  this  last  point  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Germany 
looks  at  it  in  a  different  light.  From  the  resentment  and 
disappointment  shown  by  the  Tirpitz  party  it  is  evident 
that  the  Germans  regard  the  submarine  as  their  most 
powerful  weapon  directed  against  the  most  vulnerable 
point  of  their  most  dreaded  enemy,  and  they  would  not 
willingly  relinquish  it  or  render  it  less  fatal. 


Hut  tho  same  policy  of  quiet  perHintence  seemH  likely 
to  gain  its  object  with  England  as  with  Germany.  Al- 
ready England  by  declaring  cotton  contraband  of  war 
has  put  an  end  to  her  unwarranted  seizures  of  that  prod- 
uct. This  does  not  help  out  our  cotton  growers,  but  it 
legalizes  for  the  future  the  cotton  blockade.  p]ngland 
has  also  consented  to  allow  us  to  receive  the  good.s  of 
German  manufacture  worth  $150,000,000,  it  is  claimed, 
which  had  been  bought  by  Americans  and  stored  in 
neutral  ports  previous  to  March  1,  when  the  issu- 
ance of  the  British  Orders  in  Council  put  a  stop 
to  the  transportation  of  all  German-made  goods  regard- 
less of  where  they  are  or  who  owns  them.  We  have  rea- 
son to  hope,  then,  that  the  British  may  gradually  be 
brought  to  see  the  justice  of  our  contentions  and  to 
realize  that  our  insistence  upon  them  is  not  inspired  by 
enmity  or  avarice. 

The  American  position  relative  to  the  European 
Powers  is  in  fact  much  the  same  today  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  what  we  fought  for  in  1812- 
1814  is  substantially  what  we  are  striving  by  diplo- 
matic means  to  gain  now.  The  war  was  made  against 
England,  but  this  was  almost  a  matter  of  chance,  for 
France  had  treated  us  about  as  badly,  and  it  was  long 
a  matter  of  hot  dispute  which  we  should  consider  our  en- 
emy. Napoleon  was  trying  to  destroy  British  commerce 
and  isolate  the  islands  as  the  Kaiser  is  now.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  retaliated  by  like  measures  as  it  is  doing 
today.  And  between  the  decrees  of  Napoleon  and  the 
British  Orders  in  Council  practically  all  the  ports  of 
Europe  were  closed  to  American  commerce.  We  tried 
embargoes,  but  the  belligerent  powers  did  not  mind  the 
tying  up  of  our  shipping  as  much  as  did  our  shipowners. 
New  England  threatened  to  secede,  so  the  Jeffersonian 
or  pro-French  party  was  forced  to  give  way  and  the 
embargo  was  raised. 

Since  the  embargo  proved  so  unsatisfactory  a  weapon 
a  century  ago  it  is  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to  in  our 
present  dilemma.  The  only  form  of  embargo  that  is  ad- 
vocated now  is  that  on  munitions  and  this  more  on 
moral  than  on  political  or  economic  grounds.  The  dis- 
position to  resort  to  arms  is  still  less  evident.  So,  altho 
there  are  among  us  some  who  urge  one  and  some  the 
other  of  the  two  weapons  which  we  tried  in  the  last 
century,  the  Administration  is  not  likely  to  yield  to 
either  influence.  The  position  of  the  Administration  has 
been  immensely  strengthened  by  its  success  in  obtain- 
ing from  both  the  belligerents  concessions  which  go  far 
toward  a  recognition  of  the  American  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  rights  of  neutral  nations. 
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THE   INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION   REPORTS 

THE  Industrial  Commission  has  not  deserved  all  the 
objurgation  and  ridicule  that  have  been  visited 
upon  it,  but  from  first  to  last  it  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment. Mr.  Wilson's  appointments  to  positions  calling  for 
scientific  ability  and  training  have  been  peculiarly  un- 
happy. The  immeasurably  important  work  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  has  been  discredited  by  its  unpardonable 
degradation  to  political  ends.  The  creation  of  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  was  an  extraordinary  opportunity. 
It  could  have  been  made  to  enlighten  the  public  mind 
upon  grave  and  troublesome  problems.  Whatever  his 
motives,  reasons  or  excuses  may  have  been,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  make  the  right  use  of  it.  With  two  or  three 
exceptions  the  members  of  the  commission  have  been 
unequal  to  their  large  task.  Their  proceedings  have  been 
sensational,  their  public  activity  has  been  undignified, 
and  after  horseraking  the  industrial  field  they  have 
been  unable  to  organize  their  gatherings  into  a  report 
upon  which  a  majority  of  them  could  agree. 

Besides  minor  or  supplementary  reports  on  specific 
matters,  three  major  reports  are  offered.  One  of  these, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Basil  M.  Manly,  director  of  research 
investigation  for  the  commission,  is  signed  by  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  by 
Messrs.  Lennon,  O'Connell  and  Garretson,  members  of 
the  commission  representing  employees.  Another  is 
signed  by  Commissioners  Weinstock,  Aishton  and  Bal- 
lard, representing  employers.  A  third  report  is  signed 
by  Professor  John  R.  Commons  and  Mrs.  J.  Borden 
Harriman,  representing  the  general  public,  and  with 
exceptions  taken,  is  concurred  in  by  Messrs.  Weinstock, 
Aishton  and  Ballard. 

In  none  of  these  reports  do  we  find  a  novel  sugges- 
tion, a  new  idea,  or  much  new  information.  The  reports 
signed  respectively  by  employees  and  employers  have, 
however,  one  merit.  They  are  obviously  the  reactions 
of  men  who  in  practical  life  have  been  up  against  real- 
ities, and  who  frankly  talk  about  them  with  evident 
sincerity  and  with  a  measure  of  knowledge.  The  other 
report  is  curiously  amateurish  and  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  thing  that  we  should  probably  have  had  from  Pro- 
fessor Commons  if  he  had  been  well,  and  able  to  put 
his  strong  and  clear  mind  on  the  job. 

From  time  to  time  recently  we  have  discussed  one 
and  another  of  the  propositions  which  these  reports  now 
set  forth;  and  particularly  the  question  of  the  value  and 
the  alleged  menace  of  the  great  philanthropic  found- 
tions.  More  than  one  article  would  be  required  for  dis- 
criminating comment  upon  other  faultfindings  and 
recommendations  that  the  reports  embody.  We  limit 
ourselves  to  a  word  upon  two  or  three  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones. 

"There  is  an  abundance  of  available  testimony  in  our 
record,"  the  employers  say,   "to  show  that   many   em- 
ployers are  frightened  off  from  recognizing  or  dealing 
with  organized  labor  for  fear  that  to  do  so  means  to 
put  their  heads  in  the  noose  and  to  invite  the  proba- 
bility of  seriously   injuring   if  not   ruining  their  busi- 
ness." There  'h  truth  in  this  as.sertion,  and  a  compre- 
hensive report  upon  this  one  condition,  well  backed  up 
by  Hubstantial  evidence,  should  have  solid  value.  Wheth- 
er, as    the    employers    contenil,   the    source    of    trouble 
JH  the  sympathetic  strike,  or  is   rather  to  be   fount!   in 
juriMdlctionul  dinputeM  and  u  disregard  of  truile  agree 


ments,  to  which  also  they  call  attention,  is  a  question 
that  ought  to  be  answered,  and  the  commission  should 
have  answered  it. 

The  Commons-Harriman  report  attributes  industrial 
unrest  to  a  breakdown  in  the  administration  of  labor 
laws,  and  to  popular  distrust  of  our  municipal,  state  and 
national  governments.  They  do  not  prove  the  proposi- 
tion, and  we  do  not  believe  that  they  could  prove  it. 
Governments  are  competent  to  ameliorate  economic  con- 
ditions or  to  make  them  worse,  but  they  do  not  create 
them.  The  commissioners  are  on  safe  ground,  however, 
and  they  speak  with  wisdom  when  they  say  that 

recommendations  for  additional  legislation  would  be  futile 
until  methods  are  provided  for  making  enforceable  the  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books  thru  the  creation  of  administra- 
tive machinery  that  will  be  entirely  removed  from  political 
influences. 

Naturally  these  reports  will  receive  less  public  atten- 
tion than  the  one  signed  by  the  employees,  which  charges 
our  troubles  to  an  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  and  in- 
come, with  resulting  denial  of  opportunity,  denial  of  jus- 
tice, and  unemployment.  A  one  million  dollar  limit  to  in- 
dividual private  fortunes  is  recommended  in  one  report, 
and  the  creation,  by  inheritance  tax,  of  a  social  service 
fund  to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  extension  of  education,  reforestation  and  other  pub- 
lic works  and  services  of  first  class  importance.  This  is 
thorogoing  radicalism,  but  some  of  the  newspapers  that 
are  denouncing  it  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
man  who  first  "stood  for  it"  before  the  American  public 
was  not  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  or  any  labor  leader,  but 
the  eminently  respectable  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Nei- 
ther Mr.  Carnegie  nor  Mr.  Walsh  will  persuade  the 
American  public  to  adopt  it  immediately.  The  public 
should,  however,  give  serious  thought  to  one  indictment : 
"In  effect  the  American  law  of  inheritance  is  as  effi- 
cient for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  families 
as  the  English  law  which  has  bulwarked  the  British 
aristocracy  thru  the  centuries.  Every  year,  indeed,  sees 
this  tendency  increase  as  the  creation  of  estates  in  trust 
secures  the  ends  which  might  be  more  simply  reached 
if  there  were  no  prohibition  of  entail." 

This  is  not  new,  but  it  is  disquietingly  true. 


NINE  GOVERNORS   OF  NINE  STATES 

THE  meeting  at  Boston  of  the  Governors  of  several 
states  of  the  Union  was  useful  and  memorable  in 
various  ways,  but  in  no  way  more  so  than  in  the  public 
testimony  given  by  nine  Governors  as  to  the  success 
and  value  of  woman  suffrage  in  their  several  states. 
They  spoke  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Men's  League  for 
Woman  Suffrage  of  Massachusetts,  and  most  enthuai- 
astically  they  presented  their  experience  and  their  hope 
that  Massachusetts  would  adopt  the  measure  at  the  next 
election. 

Such  testimony  is  conclusive.  Reason  favors  the  l>al- 
lot  for  women  as  well  as  for  men.  and  now  experience 
supports  it.  Governor  Lister,  of  WashiHiSton.  !*«id  th«n> 
is  no  indication  that  suffrage  has  made  wv»me«  le«»a  wo- 
manly, but  that  it  has  given  the  very  l>est  of  !Witi*fi»c- 
tion.    Nobody    wants    to   go    t»ack    to    limiteil 
Governor  Capper  said  that  Kansas  has  had  v\ 
frage   for   twenty  seven   sears   and   he   thank. 
ft»r  having  brought  th«  wisdom  of  it  to  hia  in 

the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Lucy  Stiute  to  the  W  mr  iiov- 
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ornor  of  I  he  Stale,  a  IdltT  wliich  is  one  of  I  lie  trniHunig 
of  the  State  llistoriial  S<H-iet.v.  (Jovernor  Spry,  of  Utah, 
found  woiucii  more  can'ftil,  reliaMe  and  coiirlroiiM  in 
j)ul»lic  oll'ui'  than  men,  and  (lovermtr  Alexiiiidcr,  r,f 
Idaho,  Maid  that  he  would  rather  apjKiint  a  woman  tlian 
a  man  lo  an  ollici"  in  which  money  i.s  In  l>r  handh-d  in 
small  or  lar^e  sums.  In  VVyominjr  woman  siilfrajfe  has 
been  in  force  for  thirty-five  yeairs,  and  (Jovernor  Carey 
does  not  lu-lieve  live  per  cent  of  the  people  would  vote  to 
change  the  law. 

Argument  and  experience  are  all  one-sided.  What  (an 
the  opponents  say?  Will  Ihey  say  that  these  Governors 
tell  a  rosy  story  because  they  are  afraid  of  the  women's 
votes?  That  is  a  confession  that  the  women  believe  in  it 
and  want  it,  and  what  the  women  want  they  ought  to 
have.  Of  all  the  progressive  Western  States  that  have 
adopted  woman  suffrage,  not  one  has  ever  gone  back. 
We  strongly  advise  the  opponents  in  Massachusetts  to 
.  do  their  best — or  worst — against  it,  for  when  it  comes, 
as  it  will,  there  will  be  no  reversal. 


BEB 


LOCO 


A  CURIOUS  because  persistent  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  "practical  man"  and  the  scientist  is 
the  question  of  the  loco-weed.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
heated  controversy  and  scientific  study  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  Millions  of  dollars  are  involved  in  it  and 
thousands  have  been  spent  on  investigation,  but  it  still 
remains  unsolved.  It  has  given  two  new  words  to  the 
language,  or  at  least  to  that  limbo  of  the  language 
where  dwell  words  on  probation.  One  of  them  is  the 
Spanish  word  loco,  "crazy,"  and  the  Westerner  is  likely 
to  say  that  an  eccentric  man  is  "locoed"  where  the  East- 
erner would  call  him  "cranky."  Another  slang  synonym 
is  "rattled."  which  comes  from  the  same  source,  for  the 
ranchman  who  settled  on  the  northern  ranges,  away 
from  the  Spanish  belt,  called  the  plant  the  "rattle- 
weed"  from  its  pods  and  the  cattle  who  went  crazy  by  it 
were  naturally  said  to  be  "rattled." 

It  is  the  unconquerable  conviction  of  almost  all  West- 
ern stockmen  that  the  weed,  which  is  some  species  of 
Astragalus  or  other  leguminous  plant,  makes  the  ani- 
mals that  eat  of  it  nervous,  irritable  and  finally  crazy. 
Cattle,  horses  and  sheep  that  acquire  the  habit  refuse 
all  other  food  and  even  water ;  like  lotos-eaters  or  opium- 
eaters  they  search  for  it,  pine  for  it  and  die  without  it. 
This  points  toward  an  alkaloid  as  the  poisonous  constit- 
uent, but  it  has  never  been  found  altho  premature  an- 
nouncements of  the  discovery  of  "locaine"  are  scattered 
thru  the  literature.  Various  other  hypotheses  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  the  disease.  Some  have  laid  it 
to  indigestion ;  others  to  barium  salts. 

One  Western  professor  prepared  the  "fluid  extract  of 
locaine"  from  a  ton  or  so  of  the  weed  and  like  a  true 
scientist  tried  it  on  himself.  But  after  taking  a  dose 
before  meals  for  several  weeks  without  any  perceptible 
effect  upon  his  mentality  he  concluded  it  was  harmless. 
In  the  experiment  stations  animals  were  stabled  and  fed 
upon  loco-weed  in  increasing  proportions,  but  they  grew 
disappointingly  fat  under  the  treatment.  On  the  other 
hand  the  national  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  a  few 
years  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stockmen  were 
right  in  believing  the  loco  plant  poisonous.  But  this  is 
apparently  upset  again  by  H.  T.  Marshall  in  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 


So  diM'tors  diMagrec  itnd  meantime  the  cuttle  keep  on 
dying  just  the  Mume,  not  knowing  that  there  in  nothing 
the  mattc-r  with  them.  KffortM  to  eradicate  the  we«d 
have  been  failurt's.  The  legislature  of  Colorado  put  a 
bounty  «»f  a  c«'nl  or  mo  a  jjound  on  loc(<  but  took  it  olT 
when  they  found  people  were  raiMing  it  hm  their  moMt 
r)ro(ltable  crop.  I'erhapH  if  Hign  boardM  were  ntuck  up  in 
the  patches  of  Ioco-wcmmI  reading  "I'aHMed  ax  Pure  Food 
by  Johns  Ilo|)kinM"  the  st<K'k  would  stop  going  crazy 
over  it. 


TIIK   KinJCATIONAL   RKSKRVKS 

WK  have  in  this  country  a  HyHtem  of  compulHor>' 
education  which  may  be  compared  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  .system  of  compulsriry  military  training 
in  most  European  countries.  Hut  there  is  one  striking 
(inference  and  that  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  The  military  men  realize  that  if  the 
nation  is  to  maintain  a  body  of  competent  soldiers  it  is 
not  enough  to  train  them  once.  They  must  be  called  back 
to  the  colors  at  intervals  thruout  their  active  life  to 
keep  up  their  practise  and  to  be  taught  the  new  things 
that  have  been  developed  in  the  art  of  war.  The  .school 
men  on  the  contrary  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
if  a  person  has  been  educated  in  his  youth  he  will  re- 
main educated  all  his  life  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
mental  skill  is  as  soon  lost  by  disuse  as  manual  .skill 
and  that  the  advance  of  .science  is  so  rapid  that  the 
best  learning  soon  becomes  obsolete.  If  the  state  has  a 
right  to  require  any  person  to  devote  eight  years  to 
schooling  it  surely  has  the  right  to  require  that  he 
devote  a  few  weeks  at  intervals  to  keeping  up  what 
has  been  given  him  at  such  pains  and  expense.  In  fact 
the  teacher  might  be  willing  to  dispense  with  a  year 
or  more  of  the  early  schooling  if  he  knew  he  could  get 
other  chances  at  the  pupil  later  in  life. 

When  France  and  Germany  called  out  the  men  of 
forty-five  years  they  were  ready  for  service.  But  what 
a  ridiculous  figure  they  would  have  cut  if  they  had 
known  nothing  of  the  weapons  and  the  drill  introduced 
since  the  eighties — just  as  ridiculous  as  the  men  of  forty- 
five  we  see  in  this  country  when  called  upon  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  day  by  the  lessons  they  learned  twenty- 
five  years  before.  It  is  more  than  absurd,  it  is  pathetic 
to  hear  men  of  prominence  and  ability  in  their  chosen 
profession  express  their  childish  and  antiquated  opin- 
ions on  economic,  scientific  or  theological  subjects  which 
they  had  not  studied  since  their  schooldays. 

In  countries  having  a  trained  soldiery  every  young 
man  serves  two  or  three  years  in  the  army.  This  corre- 
sponds to  a  college  course.  But  he  does  not  stop  with 
that  like  the  college  graduate.  He  passes  instead  into 
the  reserves  or  Landwehr  and  must  come  back  to  the 
casern  or  camp  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight's  further  drill 
and  instruction  every  year  till  he  is  past  the  age  of 
service. 

Why  should  not  the  college  have  the  same  right  to 
recall  its  alumni  say  for  a  summer  course  of  six  weeks 
every  five  years?  As  it  is  now  a  college  degree  is  a 
fraud  upon  the  public.  The  world  would  be  gravely  de- 
ceived if  it  took  the  diploma  at  its  face  value  and  as- 
sumed that  the  graduate  could  now  do  what  it  certifies 
he  once  could  do.  He  is  in  most  cases  entitled  to  no 
more  of  a  degree  than  "ex-Latinist"  or  "Triginom- 
etrician  emeritus."  In  China,  where  scholarship  is  taken 
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seriously,  a  man  forfeits  his  degree  if  in  after  life  he  is 
found  not  to  have  kept  up  his  studies  or  to  have  for- 
gotten what  he  had  learned.  If  our  colleges  do  not  adopt 
the  reserve  system  and  recall  their  alumni  to  their 
colors  once  in  a  while  it  would  be  only  fair  to  insist 
that  the  diplomas  be  printed  in  iodine-starch  ink  so 
that  they  would  fade  out  gradually  as  the  knowledge  so 
certificated  was  forgotten.  The  use  of  India  ink  and 
parchment  for  this  purpose  is  manifestly  inappropriate. 


THE   ALL-STAR  CABINET 

IN  our  issue  of  June  28  we  suggested  that  since 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  have  found  that 
a  government  composed  of  the  strong  men  of  all  parties 
makes  for  efficiency,  it  would  be  interesting  to  consider 
what  an  American  coalition  cabinet  might  be.  From  the 
letters  we  have  received  it  appears  that  almost  any  In- 
dependent reader  is  competent  to  be  President,  since 
picking  a  good  cabinet  is  a  President's  hardest  job  and 
the  slates  submitted  to  our  inspection  are  generally  ad- 
mirable. Combining  the  returns  we  get  the  following  as 
a  nomination  from  our  readers'  primary: 

Secretary  of  State,  Elihu  Root 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  W.  G.  McAdoo 

Secretary  of  War,  G.  W.  Goethals 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  F.  K.  Lane 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  D.  F.  Houston 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  W.  C.  Redfield 

Secretary  of  Labor,  John  Mitchell 

Attorney  General,  Louis  D.  Brandeis 

Postmaster  General,  A.   S.  Burleson 

Naturally  in  this  free-for-all  referendum  the  votes 
are  scattering.  Each  office  has  a  long  list  of  names  and 
the  same  man  is  often  nominated  for  several  chairs.  In 
such  cases  we  have  transferred  all  the  votes  to  the  posi- 
tion where  he  had  the  clearest  lead.  For  instance  Mr. 
Roosevelt  received  more  votes  than  any  other  candidate, 
but  as  they  were  divided  mostly  between  War  and 
Navy  we  have  put  him  in  the  Navy  Department,  where 
he  once  served  as  Assistant  Secretary,  and  that  leaves 
the  War  to  Colonel  Goethals,  who  is  also  named  for  the 
non-existent  but  much  needed  Department  of  Irriga- 
tion and  Public  Works.  Mr.  Root  is  evidently  wanted  for 
Secretary  of  State  as  he  has  almost  as  many  votes  as  all 
the  others  combined.  Mr.  Taft  is  only  one  vote  behind 
Mr.  Root  in  the  total,  but  they  are  distributed  among  so 
many  departments  that  he  gets  none  of  them. 

Evidently  the  Wilson  cabinet  is  on  the  whole  consid- 
ered competent,  for  five  of  them  retain  their  seats  and 
mo.st  of  the  other.s  stand  high.  But  Luther  Burbank 
came  near  getting  Agriculture,  and  John  Waimrnaker 
the  Post  Office.  Gifford  Pinchot  stands  high  in  the  Navy 
list  and  G.  W.  Perkins  in  the  Commerce. 

Many  interesting  suggestions  are  made  as  to  new  de- 
partments. If  they  were  all  adopted  we  should  have  a 
cabinet  of  twenty-two,  which  is  the  same  as  the  present 
British  ministry,  and  would  doubtless  lead  to  the  same 
condition,  that  is,  the  formation  of  an  "inner  cabinet," 
that  dominates  the  rest.  The  new  departments  most  in 
demand  are  Health,  with  ('olonel  (Jorgas  at  the  heail  of 
it;  Research,  under  Thomas  A.  Kdinori;  Peace,  with  Mr. 
Bryan  or  Mis.s  Addams;  and  Negro  Affairs,  u  sort  of 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  under  Booker  T.  Washington. 


WHY  MOSQUITOS? 

THE  old  theological  question,  "Why  does  not  God 
kill  the  devil?"  seems  to  have  vanished  from  the 
forum,  tho  whether  it  was  finally  answered  or  merely 
laid  upon  the  table  we  do  not  seem  to  remember.  Instead 
we  hear  discussions  of  the  question :  "What  use  are  mos- 
quitos?"  which  appears  to  be  the  same  old  problem  in 
a  form  suited  to  a  pragmatic  age. 

It  is  an  irrepressible  question.  It  has  been  forced  upon 
our  attention  frequently  of  late,  even  when  we  were 
deeply  absorbed  in  other  matters.  We  have  lain  awake 
nights  thinking  about  it  and  arisen  in  the  morning 
sleepless  and  sore  without  having  found  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

Obviously  the  question  as  stated  is  incomplete.  Sup- 
plying the  unconscious  ellipsis  it  reads,  "What  use  are 
mosquitos  to  men?"  If,  however,  we  reverse  the  ques- 
tion, a  brain  the  millionth  part  the  size  of  ours  is  ade- 
quate to  answer  it.  Ask  the  mosquito  when  she  comes 
around,  "What  use  are  men  to  mosquitos?"  and  she 
buzzes  back,  "They  are  good  to  eat."  It  is  a  true  answer 
and  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  us,  this  is  because  we 
look  at  the  matter  from  a  selfish  point  of  view. 

We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  existence  to  a  fish,  that 
is,  one  of  the  edible  species.  Yet  the  fish  devours  mos- 
quitos by  the  million  in  their  infancy,  the  innocent  and 
unarmed  wrigglers.  The  more  enterprizing  fish  may  even 
leap  into  the  air  and  so  capture  the  adult  mosquitos  in 
their  element.  That  suggests  the  possibility  of  further 
developing  their  enterprize  in  this  direction.  A  flock  of 
flying  fish  kept  in  a  bowl  by  day  and  released  in  the  bed- 
room by  night  might  afford  some  relief.  But  setting 
aside  this  project  as  chimerical — and  perhaps  it  is — we 
see  that  after  all  mosquitos  are  of  use  to  us  in  the  same 
way  that  we  are  to  them.  Still  we  would  prefer  to  dis- 
pense with  mosquitos  and  feed  the  fish  on  bread  crumbs. 
We  should  remember  in  justice  to  the  mosquito  that 
only  one  sex  is  guilty.  "The  female  of  the  species  is 
more  deadly  than  the  male."  The  male  mosquito  seems 
to  be  a  quiet,  inoffensive  stay-at-home  body  who  carries 
none  of  the  weapons  of  the  militant  sex.  not  even  the 
mandolin. 

It  is  the  unnecessary  cruelty  of  the  mosquito  that  ag- 
gravates and  puzzles  us.  We  would  not  so  much  mind 
the  loss  of  a  little  blood.  Our  ancestors  thought  it  good 
for  them.  But  when  the  mosquito,  after  drilling  and  bor- 
ing and  sawing  and  pumping  to  her  heart's  content,  poi- 
sons the  well  with  disease  germs  on  departing,  we  feel 
that  she  has  gone  too  far.  But  here  again  we  must  try 
to  look  at  it  thru  the  eyes  of  the  mosquito.  "Where,"  she 
might  with  justice  inquire,  "did  I  get  those  germs  if 
not  from  some  other  person's  blood?  If  you  humans 
would  only  keep  your  blood  free  from  disease  there 
would  be  no  trouble  about  our  spreading  it.  What  we 
mosquitos  want  is  a  pure  fLH.)d  law." 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  acquit  the  mosquito  of  in- 
tentionally inoculating  us  with  yellow  fever  and  the 
like.  The  gernus  they  carry  are  forced  upim  them  and 
iloubtless  they  suffer  from  them  too.  Think  of  a  mos- 
quito shaking  with   fever  and  ague  »»•■'   •' '"'"•'  "'» 

hand.  Or  worse  a  imwquito  with  elepl 
ing  around  on  her  six  loggy  legs!  Kvulently  this  world 
was  not  made  to  suit  the  moitquito.  Perhaiut  it  w>u  not 
made  to  .suit  us. 


THE   GKICAT   WAK 

AKi/iist   ^0      Itrilish   nih'Miiri'   into   (inl 
lipiili      I'l'iiiii     Siivlii      Itny.      Iliiliiins 
tiiki-   ('iiiiii    Cislii    ill    'rrriiliiio. 

Aiii/iixt  dl  Aiisl  I'iiiiiN  lnUr  Uiis>.iiiii 
I'drlrcMs  of  l.iitsk.  I''i'i'iii'li  iiiiiKi- 
Kiiiiis    ill    N'os^cs    iMiiiiiiliiiiis. 

Sviilriiihi  r     I      Aiiiliiissililur     ni-nistnilT 
(■i)ii\f\s    iniiiiiisc    llinl    <  Jcriiiiiii    siili 
iiiiiiiiu's  will   nut   sink   liners  witlioiit 
wtii'iiiii);.     Aiistriiins     rf;;iiiii     Hnxlv, 
lust    town    in    (iiiliciii. 

Nc/i/c/zi /)<•;•  .,'  ('nrdiniil  (iililioiis  jfivt's 
Ihc  I'rcsidciit  ii  note  rruiii  the  l*o]i('. 
l'\iiir  'I'lirkisli  ti'inisitoris  sunk  l)y 
Ilritish    siilxiiiii'inc    tit     l>iii'(iaiii>ll(>s. 

Sfittrinhcr  .f  (icnnans  titkc  (irodno, 
lust  of  I'olisli  fort  ii'sscs.  Italians 
take    Uovorelo. 

K('l>triiiln-r  '/-  (icrinaii  advanci'  in 
Coiirland  rcaclios  Hwiiia  Uivcr. 
Hritisli  report  sinkiiij;  lirty-foiir 
(ieruian  submarines  diirinK  the  wai'. 


The  German 
Concession 


On  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  September, 
Count  von  Bernstorff. 
the  German  Ambassador,  called  on  Sec 
retary  of  State  Lansing*  and  informed 
him  that  the  German  Government  had 
already  given  orders  to  its  submarine 
commanders  not  to  sink  liners  without 
warning  and  without  safety  of  the  lives 
of  non-combatants.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Lansing  he  sent  a  memorandum  to 
that  effect  for  the  Secretary  to  use  as 
he  pleased.  This  is  regarded  as  conced- 
ing the  main  points  insisted  upon  in  the 
American  notes  in  regard  to  the  safety 
of  neutral  passengers,  tho  until  further 
notes  are  received  from  Berlin  it  can- 
not be  known  in  how  far  Germany  in- 
tends to  modify  her  methods.  It  is  un- 
certain, for  instance,  whether  the  word 
"liner"  which  was  the  only  English 
word  in  the  German  note  covers  only 
passenger  vessels  and  if  so  what  pro- 
tection there  would  be  for  Ame  ican 
sailors  on  British  vessels.  It  is  suggest- 
ed that  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  pecuniary  damages  to  bo 
paid  by  Germany  for  the  destruction 


{c)  International  Newe 

COUNT  JOIIANN  BERNSTORFF 
German  ambjussador  to  the  United  States.  To  his 
earnest  efforts  to  avoid  a  diplomatic  break  and 
the  emphatic  ropri'sontalions  which  he  i.s  believed 
to  have  made  to  his  government  the  successful 
solution  of  the  submarine  controversy  must  in 
part   be  credited 

of  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans 
on  the  "Lusitania,"  "Arabic,"  "Gulf- 
light,"  "Falaba"  and  "Frye"  will  be  re- 
ferred to  The  Hague  tribunal.  Ger- 
many's change  of  policy  is  a  severe 
blow  to  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  who  is  re- 
garded as  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
submarine  raids  on  British  commerce. 
The  Admiral  is  reported  as  broken  down 
in  health  and  as  likely  to  resign  the 
position  he  has  held  as  head  of  the  navy 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Germany  is  willing  to  make  known  the 
terms  on  which  she  will  consent  to 
make  peace.  England,  however,  is  re- 


GKKMANY'S    KKPLY 

i'KOM    TIIK   <;KI{MAN    AMiiAKHArXm    TO 

TIIK    AMKHICAN    «K<  KKTAUV 

OK   HTATK 

WahiiiN(;TON,  I).  C,  SepUmhrr  /. 

/  lirfi  III  nifiinn  j/oii  that  niy  in- 
mI ruci iuuM  roiircniniy  our  anHWcr 
tit  your  IuhI  "IjUHitavia"  note  con- 
liiivH    the   followinfi   fuiHHiif/r: 

"Iaiuth  will  tint  he.  Hunk  hy  our 
HiihinarineH  yjilhouf  warnivg  ami 
iiillhoiit  Hiiffty  of  the  lii'f'H  of  non- 
roitiliiilinilH,  /irni\ilfd  that  the  liniTH 
ilo  not  trij  to  CHcape  Or  offer  re- 
HiHtoiire." 

Alt  ho  I  know  that  you  do  not 
ivinh  to  discuHH  the  "Lvnitania" 
(jucHtion  till  the  "Arabic"  incident 
lion  been  definitely  and  Hotiafactor- 
iljl  nettled,  I  defiire  to  inform  you 
of  the  above  because  this  policy  of 
my  Government  was  decided  on  be- 
fore the  "Arabic"  incident  oc- 
curred. J.   BER.VSTORFF. 


ported  to  be  unwilling  to  consider  the 
question  of  peace  at  the  present  time. 
President  Wilson  is  not  likely  to  take 
any  active  steps  toward  opening  nego- 
tiations so  long  as  there  is  danger  that 
either  party  would  regard  it  as  an  un- 
friendly act. 


British  Labor 
Troubles 


The  outbreak  of  a 
second  strike  in  the 
Welsh  coal  fields 
within  a  month  after  the  questions  at 
issue  were  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
manently settled  by  arbitration  has 
caused  great  uneasiness  in  England  and 
great  delight  in  Germany.  More  than 
25,000  miners  stopped  work  and  were 
with  difficulty  induced  to  return.  If 
the  output  of  coal  should  be  consid- 
erably reduced  it  would  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  operations  of  the  fleet, 
the  production  of  munitions  and  the 
manufactures  on  which  the  income  of 
England   largely   depends.   It  will   also 


THE   GAI.I.IPOLI   CAMPAIGN 
The  reports   from   the   Dardanelles  have  been   so  brief  and   obscure   ;ind  the  mans   available   in   most  horres  have  been  so   lacking   in   detail  that   it   has 
hilherto   been    impossible   to    follow   intelligently   the   operations   on    t'       peninsula.    But    now   we   are   getting   more   complete   information    and   with   the 
aid    of    this    map    from    the    London    Timex    the    situation    can    be    nadily   understood.    The    Australian    and    New    Zealand    Amy    Corps    occupy    the 
coost    about   the    "Anzac"    Cove.    The    recent    landing    of    new    troops    was    made    at    Little    Anafarta    Bay,    near   which   is    a    Salt    Lake.    The   figures 

give  the  hight  of  ilie  principal  hills.   See  page  354 
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NOTHING  TO  DO  BUT  TALK  ABOUT  IT 


There   is  something   poignant   in   this  little  knot  of  homeless   Polish   Jews    who   are    seeking    sympathy    from    each    other   by    telling    their    woes.    The 

town  of  Jozefow  on   the  Weichsel   River,   with  a  wrecked  military  bridge,   in   the  background  * 


affect  the  allied  countries  that  have 
been  dependent  in  part  upon  the  Brit- 
ish coal  supply.  In  1913  the  United 
Kingdom  exported  to  France  13,000,000 
tons,  to  Italy  10,000,000,  to  Russia 
6,000,000  and  to  Belgium  2,000,000,  as 
well  as  9,000,000  to  Germany.  But  now 
it  is  impossible  to  export  to  Russia  and 
Belgium  and  expensive  to  export  to 
Italy.  The  French  coal  supply  is  short 
because  the  territory  now  occupied  ty 
the  German  armies  ordinarily  fur- 
nished three-fourths  of  the  French  coal 
output. 

The  first  strike  of  the  coal  miners 
was  settled  on  July  20  by  David  Lloyd 
George,  now  Minister  of  Munitions, 
who  went  to  Wales  and  won  over  the 
strikers  by  appeals  to  their  patriotism 
and  promises  of  increased  wages.  But 
according  to  the  miners  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Walter  Runci- 
man,  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  prom- 
ises made  by  Mr.  George.  The  labor 
men  indignantly  repudiate  the  charge 
of  lack  of  patriotism.  They  assert  that 
they  have  for  a  year  been  working  un- 
endurably  long  hours  for  low  wages 
while  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
twenty-five  per  cent  and  the  manu- 
facturers and  mine  owners  are  making 
enormous  profits  out  of  the  war. 

Acting  under  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  new  Munitions  Act, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  assumed  control 
of  535  manufacturing  plants.  These 
will  run  under  government  direction  so 
as  to  insure  a  steady  supply  of  such 
arms,  explosives  and  projectiles  as  are 
needed  at  the  front  uiid  profits  of  tbe 
owners  are  limited  to  a  moderate  in- 
crease over  those  obtained  before  the 
war. 


The  Union  of 
Democratic  Control 


It    is    now    u  d- 
mitted     that     the 
sy.stetn    of    v«>iiin 
tary   enliMtrnent,   even    under    the    preM 
Hure  of   whoh^Hule  advertiHJng  urid   ac- 
tivity  of   thr    r<-fiiiriitir  "whiti-   ft-uther" 


brigades  has  failed  to  furnish  Earl 
Kitchener  with  the  army  he  wants.  The 
next  step  is  conscription,  either  univer- 
sal or  partial.  This  is  being  earnestly 
advocated  and  is  likely  soon  to  be 
adopted  in  some  form  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

But  it  will  be  diflficult  to  put  thru, 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  labor  men 
are  opposed  to  any  kind  of  compulsory 
military  service.  The  Independent  La- 
bor Party,  which  is  the  radical  or  so- 
cialistic wing,  has  been  outspoken  in  its 
criticism  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  drag- 
ging the  country  into  war  by  means  of 
secret  agreements  which  virtually 
pledged  Great  Britain  to  the  support 
of  France,  Belgium  and  Russia  long  be- 
fore the  question  was  brought  before 
Parliament.  The  Independent  Labor 
Party  is  represented  in  Parliament  by 
four  able  men,  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
James  Keir  Hardie,  Philip  Snowdon  and 
W.  C.  Anderson. 

Closely  associated  with  the  Indepen- 
dent Labor  Party  is  the  Union  of 
Democratic  Control,  organized  by  E.  I). 
Morel,  who  as  leader  of  the  Congo  Re- 
form Association  some  ten  years  ago 
exposed  the  Belgian  atrocities  in  Af- 
rica. The  Union  has  been  very  active 
during  the  war  in  addressing  meet- 
ings wherever  it  could  get  a  hearing 
and  in  circulating  literature  against  .se- 
cret diplomacy.  Its  four  fundamental 
principles  are  the  following: 

1.  No  proviiiff  .shull  be  traiiMfj-rml  from 
oiii-  Kovf  riiiiii-tit  to  itiiother  without  the 
t'Diisfiit,  hy  |)lfl)iMcite  or  otlifrwisi-,  of  the 
|io|iiiliitioii  iif  Miich   proviuce. 

■_*,  No  trcMty,  HmuigfiUfiit.  or  iiuilfr 
tiikiiii;  hIdiII  Ih-  fiitcrfil  upon  in  tht*  utiuif 
i>f  (ii'fitl  Iti'itiiiii  without  tilt*  Hiiuftiou  of 
riii'liiiiio-iit.  .\ili'(|uatt>  umcliiut*ry  for  eii- 
HiiriiiK  <l)'iiii>ri-Mlii'  t-oiitrnl  iif  forfiKii  |>olicy 
hIuiII    Ix-   rrcati'il. 

3.  Tlir  fori-iKii  I'oliry  of  <ircnt  llriliiin 
hIihU  lli<t  Id-  aiiiicil  at  cri'tttiuK  alllaucft  fur 
tlit^  liiirpoMf  of  uiaiiitaliiiiiK  llx'  tialain't*  uf 
|)owtT.  ImiI  hIiiiII  Ihi  iln'»<4't»'<l  111  rnui'frtfti 
action  lit'twiM-ii  Ihi-  puwfrH,  aiol  thi-  •»■( 
tiuK  up  of  an  InlcriiHlloiml  Cnuiicil,  v\  hoii<< 
ilfl[lifratioiiM   ami   il(*ciit|iiiii«   aihilll    h«<    pulillc, 


1  I 


vl 


\itiiii  1  (it 


.111    Iiuviii    Ittul    tu:     nt-1    tvliiv    (   '.'Ui    >M!Uk 
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THE  GRIM   PURSUIT  IN   POLAND 


Austrian    infant i-ynion.    close    on    the    heels    of    the    retrcatintr     Russians,     passing   thru    a   villane,   still    hurninx,    which    had    been    fired    by   the   enemy 

before   he   abandoned   it 


witli  such  iii;iiliiiiory  for  socuriiig  iiitci-iia- 
tional  ngrocment  as  shall  be  the  guarantee 
of  an  abiding  peace. 

4.  Groat  liritaiu  shall  propose  as  part 
of  the  peace  settlement  a  plan  for  the 
drastic  reduction,  by  consent,  of  the  arma- 
ments of  all  the  belligerent  powers,  and  to 
facilitate  that  policy  shall  attempt  to  se- 
cure the  general  nationalization  of  the 
manufacture  of  armaments,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  export  of  armaments  by  one 
country   to  another. 

The  pamphlet  from  which  this  is 
quoted  was  confiscated  and  burned  by 
the  Government  as  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  realm  and  subversive  of 
patriotism.  The  offices  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Labor  Party  and  of  the  Labour 
Leader  in  London  were  raided  by  the 
police  and  7,700  copies  of  the  pam- 
phlets issued  by  the  Union  of  Demo- 
cratic Control  destroyed. 


A  Dozen  Fortresses 
in  a  Month 


(c,  iJrown  cfc  Uaaxun 

THE  MODERATE  CHANCELLOR 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  has  always  op- 
posed the  violent  methods  of  the  military  and 
naval  party,  and  the  decision  of  the  Kaiser  to 
heed  the  American  protest  is  interpreted  as  a 
victory  for  the   Chancellor's   view 


Grodno,  which 
was  captured  at 
the  beginning  of 
September,  made  the  twelfth  fortress 
to  fall  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans 
within  a  month,  an  achievement  unique 
in  the  annals  of  war  since  they  were 
opposed  by  troops  numbering  about  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  four  of  the 
fortresses  were  large  and  modern.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Berlin  statement  the 
Germans  took  prisoners  during  August 
more  than  2000  officers  and  269,839 
men  and  captured  2300  cannon  and 
560  machine  guns.  More  than  a  million 
Russian  prisoners  have  been  taken 
since  May,  when  the  Austro-German 
advance  began.  With  the  fortress  of 
Novo  Georgievsk  alone  about  90,000 
Russians  surrendered,  and  a  partial 
computation  of  the  booty  gives  1200 
cannon  and  150  machine  guns.  The 
fortresses  of  Grodno,  Kovno  and  Brest 
Litovsk,  taken  since,  must  also  have 
yielded  many  guns,  but  these  have  not 
yet  been  reported. 

Grodno  wa?  the  chief  point  on  the 
railroad  connecting  Petrograd  on  the 
north  with  Warsaw  and  Brest  Litovsk 


on  the  south.  It  occupies  a  strong 
natural  position  in  the  angle  of  the 
Niemen  River  near  where  the  Bobr 
River  runs  into  it.  But  Field  Manshal 
von  Hindenburg  effected  an  unexpect- 
ed quick  crossing  of  the  Niemen  and 
engaged  the  Russians  in  the  city 
streets.  As  in  the  case  of  Novo  Geor- 
gievsk the  reduction  of  the  forts  was 
left  to  the  Landwehr  or  reserves,  the 
younger  men  being  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Russian  armies. 

In  the  north  the  Germans  are  also 
making  progress  and  have  reached  the 
Dwina  River  to  the  east  of  Riga.  We 
are  still  in  the  dark  about  what  oc- 
curred in  the  Gulf  of  Riga  last  month 
when  the  Germans  attempted  a  land- 
ing there.  The  German  superdread- 
nought  "Moltke,"  which  was  reported 
sunk  by  a  British  submarine,  is  said  to 
be  safe  in  Kiel  Canal.  Later  Petrograd 
despatches  fail  to  substantiate  the 
statement  made  to  the  Duma  as  to  the 
destruction  of  three  German  cruisers 
and  the  sinking  of  boatloads  of  Ger- 
man soldiers. 

In  the  south  the  Russians  are  being 
rapidly  expelled  from  the  northeastern 
corner  of  Galicia,  which  they  have  oc- 
cupied for  more  than  a  year.  Brody, 
which  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  dur- 
ing the  week,  is  the  last  towTi  inside  the 
Galician  frontier.  Russian  territory  is 
defended  in  this  direction  by  a  triangu- 
lar group  of  three  fortresses,  Lutsk, 
Dubno  and  Kovno.  The  first  of  these. 
Lutsk,  about  twenty  miles  inside  the 
Russian  frontier,  was  carried  by  a 
bayonet  attack  of  the  Austrian  Fifty- 
ninth  Infantry. 

By  keeping  up  the  attack  on  all  parts 
of  the  five  hundred  mile  line  the  Ger- 
mans have  put  the  Russians  at  a  loss  to 
determine  the  main  objective.  This 
gives  scope  for  all  sorts  of  specula- 
tions. Whenever  the  Germans  push 
their  Courland  movement  it  is  rumored 
that  they  are  aiming  at  Petrograd. 
Their  eager  pursuit  of  the  armies  re- 
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Italians  Take 
Rovereto 


The     first     important 
place    to    fall    into    the 


lutii  national  News 

WELCOMING    THE    WARDEN 
When   "Tom"   Osborne  came  back  to  Singr-Sinsr   Prison  on   August   31   the  Mutual  Welfare   League, 
which  he   established   among   the   prisoners,  gave   him   a   great   welcome — with   a   parade   and   band 
music    and    cheers.    These    prisoners    are    confident,    as    their    sign    indicates,    that    they've    "got    the 
Syrtem's  goat."   Osborne  is  stiU   in  charge  in   spile  of  the   rumors   thnt   Governor   Whitman   would 

displace   him 


treating  eastward  from  Brest  Litovsk 
caused  the  surmise  that  they  were 
bound  for  Moscow.  And  now  their  re- 
newed activity  in  Bessarabia  has  led  to 
the  theory  that  they  intend  to  advance 
toward  Kiev  and  during  the  winter 
work  their  way  down  to  Odessa,  where 
they  may  cooperate  with  the  Turks  on 
the  Black  Sea. 

TiTi_  .  TT  J       The  British  authori- 

What  Happened       ^-^^  ^.^^^,^  ^^^^ 

mGalhpoh  ^^^.^^^^     .^     ^.^^^^.j 

to  the  land  operations  for  the  capture 
of,  the  Dardanelles,  and  what  little  in- 
formation has  been  given  out  was  kept 
so  vague  that  no  one  could  follow  the 
progress  of  the  campaign.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  British  policy  has  changed 
and  from  the  fuller  accounts  now  given 
out  it  is  possible  to  form  a  clear  idea 
of  the  situation.  The  details  of  the  first 
landings  on  the  peninsula,  made  on 
April  24-25,  have  just  been  published, 
and  we  are  able  to  appreciate,  as  wo 
could  not  before,  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  British  troops  and  the 
bravery  with  which  they  were  encoun- 
tered,   if   not    surmounted. 

The  first  landings  were  effected  on 
two  separate  strips  of  the  coast.  The 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army 
Corps  wai;  transported  to  the  beach 
now  called  on  that  account  "Anzac" 
Cove.  This  lies  just  beyond  the  cape  of 
Caba  Tepe,  and  was  designated  on  the 
plan  of  attack  as  "Beach  Z."  The  othe.- 
landings  were  attempted  simultaneou.i- 
ly  at  the  tip  of  the  |)eninsula  at  the 
beaches  marked  '"V."  "W,"  "X"  and 
*'Y."  Here  the  greatest  dangers  were 
met  and  it  now  appe.ir.s  that  the  Turk- 
iHh  reports  of  the  heavy  los.sen  .suffered 
by  the  iiivaderH  were  not  so  grosnly  ex- 
aggerated as  they  were  said  to  be  at 
the  time.  In  reganl  to  the  operationH 
at  V  beach  the  otIU-ial  report  of  Ad- 
mit al  von  Kobeck  HayH: 

A   ImiiiIIiik  on  thi<  MiiiikM  licrt*  wiih  iiii|i<iM 
xililr   iiiiil   iiiiiitinill.v   nil    thu   hrxt   ti-ip   wi-ro 
clrlii'i     Kllli'il    or    wiiIiimIi'iI,    n    frw    lihlliiiKii>tC 


to  find  some  slight  shelter  luuler  a  bauk  on 
the  beach  ;  in  several  boats  all  were  either 
killed  or  wounded ;  one  boat  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  in  another  there  were  only 
two   siu'vivors. 

The  V  beach  was  flanked  by  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  on  the  west  and  by  the  old 
castle  of  Sedd  el  Bahr  on  the  east. 
Barbed  wire  entanglements  covered  the 
shore  and  extended  down  under  the 
sea.  As  soon  as  the  boats  carrying  the 
troops  had  left  the  transports  a  mur- 
derous fire  was  opened  upon  them  by 
rifle,  pom-poms  and  machine  guns  con- 
cealed on  the  bights.  No  wonder  the 
effort  to  land  here  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

At  the  W  and  X  beaches,  where  con- 
ditions were  not  quite  so  bad,  landings 
were  effected,  tho  at  heavy  cost.  This 
part  of  the  shore  is  still  held  by  the 
British  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
capture  the  fort  of  Sedd  el  Bahr  or  the 
hill  of  Achi  Baba,  which  overlooks  the 
Dardanelles. 

The  troops  in  the  .\nzac  zone  have 
had  a  similar  e.xperience.  They  likewise 
have  stuck  to  their  hold  on  the  const 
but  have  failed  to  take  the  hills  behind 
them,  althu  millions  of  rounds  of  am- 
munition and  thou.sands  of  shells  have 
been  expended  in  the  attack.  On  Au- 
gust 10  the  New  Zealanders  and  Gur- 
khas succeeded  in  reaching  the  crest  of 
Chunuk  Bair,  the  nearest  of  these  hills, 
but  they  were  driven  back  before  a  ter- 
rific onslaught  of  the  Turks.  Beyond 
this  ridge  staiuls  the  hill  of  Sari  B.iir, 
'J71  feet  high,  and  once  this  point  ia 
gained  the  guns  of  the  British  can  be 
trained  upon  the  rear  of  the  forts  along 
the  narrows  of  the  Dardanelles. 

A  third  landing  was  made  on  .Vugint 
<■)  at  Suvla  on  .Xriafarta  Bay,  but  the 
attempt  at  that  time  to  make  connec- 
tions acroH.s  the  hills  with  the  .-Vnzac 
troops  on  the  south  waH  not  successful. 
The  Turks  claim  that  the  British  sacri- 
ficed fifty  thousand  men  during  .\ugust 
in  the  effort  to  gain  the  hlKbt.H  iloniiiiul 
i>ig  fhti  peninsula  ut  thlii  point. 


hands  of  the  Italians  in 
their  months  of  fighting  is  Rovereto, 
seven  miles  over  the  border.  This  is  the 
chief  industrial  town  of  the  Tyrol  and 
has  about  16.000  inhabitants,  mostly 
Italians.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Adige  River  on  the  railroad  leading  to 
Trent,  fifteen  miles  further  into  the 
interior,  which  is  the  chief  objective  of 
the  Italians  in  this  diection.  The  Aus- 
trian Government  offered  in  the  spring 
to  cede  Rovereto  and  adjacent  part  of 
the  Trentino  to  Italy  if  she  would  re- 
main neutral,  but  the  Italians  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  could  obtain 
more  by  fighting  than  by  peace. 

The  city  was  evacuated  by  the  Aus- 
trians  on  August  2  after  the  forts  pro- 
tecting it  were  blown  up.  According  to 
the  Rome  report  the  Aust-  ians  before 
leaving  demolished  all  the  historic  Ital- 
ian monuments  and  set  fire  to  the  Ital- 
ian homes. 

Rovereto  is  about  ten  miles  straight 
east  of  Riva  at  the  head  of  Lake  Garda. 
and  sin?e  the  Italians  are  even  closer 
to  Riva  on  the  south  and  west  they 
should  be  able  soon  to  gain  command 
of  the  whole  lake,  all  of  which  except 
the  head  has  always  been  within  Italian 
territory. 

Besides  advancing  toward  Trent 
from  the  south  by  way  of  Rovereto  the 
Italians  have  been  making  progress  in 
their  approach  from  the  east  thru  tho 
Sugana  valley.  Here  they  hold  the 
town  of  Borgo.  thirty-three  miles  by 
rail  from  Trent,  tho  only  seventeen  as 
the  aeroplane  flies.  In  this  vicinity  the 
Italian  positions  were  end-angered  by 
the  Austrian  artillery  on  Cima  Cista, 
R.500  feet  high.  But  on  August  28  the 
Italian  troops  scaled  the  peak  and  cap- 
tured the  position. 


For  the  National 
Defense 


As  soon  as  it  was 
known  definitely 
that  the  German 
crisis  had  been  averted.  President  Wil- 
son authorized  the  publication  of  two 
letters,  written  on  July  21  and  calling 
on  Secretaries  Garrison  and  Daniels  to 
prepare  programs  of  national  defense 
which  may  be  submitted  to  C  -  at 

its  next  session.  The  letter  to  --  .iry 

Garrison  reads  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Seoretarv  :  I  havf  k>. 
uiK  scarcely    less   thought   th.iii    Vi>ii    \ 
have    to    the   »|Ut 
tioii  for  iiiitiotial 
as    Noll    kui>\v,    to    lucoi'i 
message    to    t'oujjrftw    tt 
the     develo|)iiieut     and 
army   and  u  proiur  ti.ii' 
to    anus    which,    v/h-  way    ivu- 

sisteiit     with    our    ti  I    "Ui-     n  i 

tiotial    |H>lii-y,    will    be   i>: 

as   to  roiiiliieud    ItHflf  to  •        .       , 

|irai'ti(-al   uiiuti. 

I    know    that    you    havi-    t.f,ii     inuih     ill    .Til 

fereuiv    with    your 
III   the  de|iMili"">i' 
self  I'tauf   to 
oil    thfNt*    >'\' 
shall    !>*•   uv\  I 
duyM,   hut    I    u 

>oU    WMUhl    lif    k 

me     ■'     "'  "■■ 

.V  OU 


I"  ■•*'    • >  "     '  •■" 

I  all  \>v  lliaile  i'eail.\ 


W 


Suptuiiibor  13,  1916 


I  II  I 


iiltly  |ii'ii|HiNi-  till-  \\liiil<>  iif  it  (ii  III)-  ('on 
Ki'i'NN  iiiiliHMliMlfl.v  or  iinl  we  run  ili'li'iiiiliii' 
wlini  \vi'  liiivi>  Nlinlii'il  ll.  'I'lir  iiii|ii>i  liiiit 
tliiiiK  now  In  Io  Uiiow,  timl  (o  Itiiow  I'lillv. 
wliiit  we  iiiM'd.  ('oiiKr<'HN  will  rntiiiiil.v  \\v\ 
colli)'  Niicli  iiilviri'  niiil  I'ullow  it  to  tin-  liiiiil 
of  ItH  ii|)|iorluiilly. 

To  Secretary  DiuiiclH  the  rrcsidciit 
vvi'olu  ill  tlu«  saiiu-  strain,  asUiii)^  him  In 
"(fot  the  host  niiiiils  in  tht)  (l»'parttnonl 
to  work  upon  the  suhjoct;  1  rm-an  the 
nu«n  who  havo  hvvw  most  diifcMy  in 
fontai't  with  artual  niodorn  oonilitions. 
who  havo  most  thoroly  tomprohondod 
the  nltorod  oonditions  of  naval  war- 
fare, and  wlio  host  comprohond  what 
the  navy  must  ho  in  tho  future  in  or- 
der to  stand  upon  an  equality  with  tho 
most  ollioiont  and  most  practically  sor- 
vicoahlo."  Tho  |)roKram,  ho  contiiiuod, 
should  bo  "planned  for  a  consistent 
atid  pro^rrossivo  dovolopmont  of  this 
jjroat  dofensivo  arm  of  the  nation." 

The  Army  War  CoUepre  and  the  Gen- 
oral  Hoard  of  tho  Navy  have  been  at 
work  for  somo  time  on  such  programs. 
The  Navy  Department  has  made  plans 
for  a  National  Naval  Reserve  composed 
of  retired  otlicers  and  men,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  volunteer  civilians  who  will 
receive  special  training  for  service.  A 
third  training  camp  for  business  men 
is  to  be  held  at  Plattsburg,  New  York, 
from  September  8  to  October  6,  and 
600  patrolmen  from  New  York  City 
have  asked  for  leave  to  attend  it. 


INDIPBNDBNT 
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•c-   ui.  Tj         T-w  The     Standard     Oil 

Eight-Hour  Day       ^  r     m 

^o         J-  Companv     of     New 


Spreading 


Jersey,    the    parent 


and  strongest  company  of  the  group 
into  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
was  divided  by  court  decree  in  1911, 
has  decided  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  day. 
About  7500  men  in  the  plants  at  Bay- 
onne,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  and 
Baltimore  are  directly  affected,  but  it 
is  considered  probable  that  the  thirty- 
three  subsidiary  companies  will  take 
similar  action. 

While   the   company   claims   that   its 


action  1h  iiiiiruly  volunliiry  utxl  in  uc- 
cordanco  .  ith  IIh  [xdicy  "to  k«««'[»  lt« 
\vaK<'N  ami  vorkinjf  cDiiditHiiiK  oi|iJul  to 
or  in  adviino  of  th«i  waK''«  ""<l  work 
iiig  conditions  of  other  mon  doin^f  u  Him 
ihir  clasH  ni  work,"  it  iH  Hij^-nilicunt  that 
Dili-  of  thi'  iiiciit  ro|)ortH  lit  t  lu>  Fodcral 
industrial  iioiutiotiH  CoiiimiHiiion  made 
a  scathing  attack  on  tho  com|>any  and 
on  tho  UixUofollor  family,  cli.irging 
tiiat  its  policy  was  to  oxjiloit  laWor  i<y 
paying  unjustly  low  wajfCH  while  mak- 
ing i-noinioiis  profits.  Tho  strike  at  tho 
Hayonno  idinorioM  in  .July,  in  which 
two  mon  were  killed,  rosultod  in  a 
wage  i lie ioa.se,  hut  no  shortening  of 
hours. 

.,     _,  At     both     ends     of     the 

No  Progress  lY-xas-Mcxico  frontier 
m  Mexico  ^^^  frecjuent  border 
raids  havo  been  continued.  Small  par- 
ties of  Mexicans  slip  over  the  border, 
attack  ranches  and  burn  liridgos  and 
other  outlying  works,  and  seek  to  take 
refuge  in  the  mountains  or  escape  to 
thoir  own  soil.  On  August  80  five  such 
bandits  were  killed  by  a  Texas  posse 
in  a  running  fight  in  a  canyon  near 
Sierra  Bianca,  about  100  miles  south- 
east of  El  Paso.  One  of  them  proved  to 
l)e  General  Pascual  Orozco,  once  a  Ma- 
dero  supporter  and  then  a  prominent 
Huerta  general.  He  was  arrested  with 
Huerta  last  June  and  escaped  while  on 
bond.  His  death  added  to  the  uneasi- 
ness all  along  the  border  and  a  band 
of  arrr\ed  Mexicans  crost  the  line  to 
avenge  him.  Echoes  of  the  preposterous 
"San  Diego  Plan"  to  seize  Texan  ter- 
ritory for  Mexico  were  evident  in  the 
incendiary  speeches  of  Mexican  agita- 
tors who  were  arrested  in  San  Antonio 
for  inciting  street  crowds  to  kill  the 
Gringoes.  Seditious  newspapers  are  be- 
ing seized  at  the  border  by  customs 
agents.  In  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville 
two  Americans  were  kidnapped  and 
murdered.  At  the  request  of  Major  Gen- 
eral  Funston,  commanding  the   patrol, 


two  more  rtiK>""'"tN  of  infuntry  und  on« 
of   cavalry    wi  ■  ••    from    Gi»lv<«Uin 

to  aid   ill  HUpji  thfMC  oulrttt'"n. 

On  .SfptofTilMT  .i  .^ii-xicuriH  i\rtnl  »<  iohh, 
the  boidur  on  uti  Ainoricttn  army  u<  ro- 
plane  reconnoltcririg  over  lirownNVille 
and  on  a  Mipjad  of  :ioldi<frH  (ruurdin|/r  ^^"' 
HrowriMVillc  oliiim  li^'ht  plant.  Thou- 
wore  no  cuhuuI'  • 

Carranzii    had    i  •  I'ly   to   th<- 

American    note.    U  wan    con- 

fhloiit  that  he  would  not  conNcnt  to  the 
jiiopoHod  corif«'ronce,  hut  tho  .Slalo  I)c- 
|)artnic-nt  replied  to  hix  inquiiy  ah  to 
the  authority  of  the  note,  inforining  him 
that  it  was  not  private  but  official  on 
the  part  of  all  the  HignatoricH.  In  an 
interview  on  August  'U  Carran/.a  re- 
iterated hiH  Htatement  that  "under  no 
consideration"  would  he  "permit  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  .Mexico."  He 
was  pleased  by  the  unanimity  of  hiH 
generals  in  making  their  replies  to  the 
note  conditional  on  his.  lie  expected  that 
the  revolution  would  Ije  over  within  six 
months,  and  claimed  that  his  govern- 
ment was  moving  to  supply  the  food 
needed  by  the  people.  Maximum  prices 
for  foodstuffs  have  been  fixed  in  Mex- 
ico City. 

American  refugees  from  Mexico  City 
who  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  29th 
repeated  the  familiar  stories  of  suffer- 
ing and  starvation  in  the  capital.  Brok- 
en railway  connections  are  holding  up 
food  supplies  at  Zacatecas  and,  in  the 
north,  at  Piedras  Negras.  Carranza 
garrisons  were  said  to  be  revolting  in 
the  state  of  Tabasco,  and  Villa  was  at- 
tacking Monterey   in   Nuevo   Leon. 

General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  sent  to  con- 
fer with  Villa,  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  31.  He  declared  that 
Villa  was  ready  to  eliminate  himself 
and  sincerely  desired  peace.  Emiliano 
Zapata  has  accepted  the  proposal  made 
by  the  American  powers,  which  has 
now  been  delivered  to  all  the  leaders 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  time 
limit  for  replies  is  September  10. 


lieUall  in  Chicago  Evening  Font 

TOO   MUCH   TAIL— NOT   ENOUGH   DOG 


Ting  in  New  York  Evening  Mail 

STILL.   SOME   ONE  MIGHT  FIND  AN   OPENING 


fg)  A  inerican  /*r«ii« 

lUAMl'   IKMIT,  «  IIAIKMAN   ANl»   l-KAl>KU  mK    I'llK  NKW    V(»UK  tDNSTlTUTlONAL  ri»NVKN'rU»N 

A     l-HiiTdUHAI'll     TAKKN      AT     Al.HANV     WUKHU    HBNATUH     W'Ut 

IH     fMUHIlilNll    OVKH     I'lIU    I'lix  VKNTION .     UK     W  A* 

MhlVUNTY     \t.AHa    U1.U    LMtX    rHMHt'AMY 


ELiiiu  RO()T-PROc:;pnssivii 

m    \\(\'.[)\U\CK   M.    DAVINI'OIM 


Tlll'llvl'l  has  IxM'ii  j.r<*niiiiu'  siir- 
pii/.c  and  sal  islail  itm  over 
the  tliaiiK*'  ill  <1»«  utmosphiTi' 
of  llu'  Nt'w  ^■^|■k  Stat<'  Coiistitii 
tioiial  Coiivciit  ion  iiiuh'r  the  iiilUuMUM' 
of  tlu'  jHTSdnality  of  lOliliii  Itool. 
The  members  of  the  eonventioii  were 
eUvted  last  y<'ar  iiiidcr  circiiinstaiiccs 
which  K'l-ve  little  warrant  that 
mueh  of  iniporUmce  to  the  state  and 
the  country  would  come  out  of  their 
deliberations.  They  were  elected  un- 
der the  pall  of  the  national  reaction 
against  progress  and  reform  which 
extended  almost  to  the  racific  coast. 
It  was  well  known  to  those  on  the 
inside  that  the  delegates,  not  uni- 
versally but  generally,  were  of  the 
hnndpicked  variety,  most  of  them 
estimable  men  but  known  in  their  in- 
dividual districts  as  having  the  point 
of  view  of  the  reigning  political  ma- 
chine, and  as  dependable  in  the  sense 
that  they  could  be  counted  on  to 
block  any  radical  change.  In  fact 
there  were  almost  no  men  of  radical 
or  even  of  recognized  progressive 
tendency  in  the  convention.  There 
were  a  few  leaders  of  liberal  mind, 
such  as  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  Fred- 
erick C.  Tanner,  and  John  Lord 
O'Brian,  and  others  of  that  stamp. 
But  not  many  well  informed  persons 
prophesied,  when  the  chosen  lists 
were  perused  after  the  election,  that 
much  of  importance  to  the  eleven 
millions  of  people  in  the  state  would 
follow  from  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

For  some  time  after  the  coming 
together  of  the  delegates  in  January, 
reactionary  proposals  of  the  anti- 
social-welfare sort  were  introduced 
and  prest  by  William  Barnes  of  Al- 
bany and  those  leaders  who  agreed 
with  them.  There  was  talk  of  tearing 
down  the  structure  of  direct  nomi- 
nations, so  painfully  erected  since 
the  days  of  Governor  Hughes,  and 
•as  yet  so  incomplete.  The  loosening 
completely  of  the  laboriously  devel- 
oped legal  control  over  political  par- 
ties was  advanced  as  a  proper  pro- 
gram and  debated  as  desirable  and 
patriotic.  It  began  to  look  as  tho  the 
Bourbon  political  dynasty,  with 
whom  the  people  of  New  York  State 
have  so  long  been  contesting  for  su- 
premacy, were  about  to  write  the 
fundamental  law  in  phrases  of  reac- 
tion for  a  generation  to  follow. 

But  slowly  a  new  and  different 
spirit  began  to  permeate  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  men  who  sat 
day  by  day  in  the  Assembly  Chamber 
in  the  State  Capitol.  It  became  in- 
creasingly evident  that  a  process  of 
mental  and  moral  education  was  at 
work  which  was  altering  the  point 


At  a  H/iirial  tUction  on  Aftrit  7, 
I '.Hit,  till  i'oter$  of  Niic  )'<)rk,  hy 
II  Hniiilt  iniijority,  dfcutitl  m  favor 
of  a  m  niiiin  of  the  Stntr  Connti 
I  lit  ion,  (lull  (Ivlfj/iiteM  to  n  Count  i 
tutional  I'onvviition  ii'fir  ilirtnl 
in  Norimln'r,  I  HI  of  thiin  hring 
h'i'l>iililiriin,  rt'J  l>rinorriitH.  'I'lir 
iiinrrntiini  met  in  April,  with  Klihn 
Hoot  an  inrmanent  chairviau,  and 
itn  work  i»  nirw  nfiirly  ilonr.  Tlir 
new  Count itntion  will  lir  Hiihniitlril 
to  till-  voters  in  November.  Mr. 
Dnvviiiinrt  Ikih  been  at  the  head  of 
the  ilipiirl inent  of  econoniivH  and 
UoUlical  Hcicnce  at  liamilUni  College 
tiivcc  HXi'i.  He  wfl«  a  ntatc  ncnator 
during  Hughes'  govcrnornhip  and 
was  till-  I'rogrcasive  candidate  for 
governor    in    19 H. — The    Editor. 


of  view  of  a  large  number  of  very 
excellent  citizens  in  the  convention 
who  all  their  lives  had  more  or 
less  followed  the  system  of  things 
in  the  belief  that  it  could  not  bo 
changed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
thirtieth  of  August,  it  was  clearly 
revealed  to  the  state  and  to  the  coun- 
try what  that  influence  was.  It  was 
the  personality  of  Elihu  Root.  In  a 
speech  which  has  been  characterized 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  career,  he 
so  quietly  and  powerfully  wrought 
upon  the  mind  and  the  conscience  of 
the  convention  that,  with  opposition 
so  slight  as  to  be  negligible,  a  revo- 
lutionary plan  of  reorganization  of 
the  state  government  was  adopted. 
In  sentences  that  were  charged  with 
the  fervor  of  conviction  and  the 
vigor  of  experience,  in  words  out  of 
which  all  harshness  was  distilled,  but 
which  glowed  with  the  passion  of 
truth,  he  laid  bare  the  whole  system 
of  reaction  which  for  forty  years  has 
defied  the  public  wall  in  the  common- 
wealth of  New  York  and  has  made 
genuine  free  government  in  that 
state,  as  in  so  many  commonwealths 
of  the  Union,  a  delusion  and  a  sham. 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  show 
how  corrupt  and  inefficient  this  rule 
had  become,  that  it  was  a  govern- 
ment of  patronage,  for  patronage 
and  by  patronage,  that  the  halls  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  counties  of  the 
state  swarmed  with  men  who  were 
on  the  payroll  and  were  receiving 
money  from  the  treasury  of  the  state 
without  honest  service;  that  there 
had  been  created  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  commissions  and  agen- 
cies of  state  government,  big  and 
little,  "lying  around  loose,  account- 
able to  nobody,  spending  all  the 
money  they  can  get,  violating  every 
principle    of    economy,    of   efficiency 


and    of    thif    propt-r    traiiHuctioii    u\ 
buHineMM." 

He  Hhowed  that  thin  MyMtem  found 
itH  ojijiortunity  in  the  wideHprciid 
(liviHJon  of  f)owerH  by  which  the  (iov 
ernor  elwtcd  by  the  pe<*ple  wan  de 
nied  real  reMponnibilily  and  influence. 
If  the  fM'oi)|e  ratify  the  work  of 
the  coiiventi(»n,  the  tranxformation 
in  the  form  of  government  of  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  pro- 
found. The  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
more  agencies  and  commiHsionH  are 
reorganized  and  co<>rdinated  into  sev- 
enteen civil  defjartments.  The  peo- 
ple's chief  executive  is  made  re^pon- 
sible  and  armed  with  power.  Except 
in  the  case  of  four  commissionH,  the 
confirmation  of  the  Senate  i.s  no 
longer  re(|uired  in  the  af)pointment 
of  administrative  officials.  This  is 
the  most  vita'  feature  of  the  reor- 
ganization. Hitherto  the  great  pro- 
fessional politicians  .standing  behind 
the  members  of  the  Senate  have  used 
the  Senate  as  a  club  to  harass  the 
Governor  and  force  appointments  and 
bargains  which  the  chief  executive 
would  not  make  of  his  own  free  will. 
And  yet  the  Governor  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration.  The  Sen- 
ate was  not  responsible.  It  has  been 
an  altogether  vicious  and  intolerable 
system.  Under  the  new  plan  it  will 
largely  be  swept  away. 

The  convention  also  decided  to  put 
into  operation  the  short  ballot  prin- 
ciple and  voted  to  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  elected  state  officials  from 
seven  to  four.  This  does  not  go  as 
far  as  Mr.  Root  and  those  who  think 
with  him  would  like.  In  the  commit- 
tee, before  the  moral  power  of  the 
Root  speech  was  felt  by  the  conven- 
tion and  the  state,  it  appears  to 
have  been  necessary  to  compro- 
mise with  certain  powerful  lead- 
ers of  the  jobholders  and  agents 
of  the  machine.  The  Comptroller,  who 
is  a  haven  of  patronage,  is  retained 
as  an  elective  officer,  and  so  is  the 
Attorney  General.  But  these  defects-, 
cannot  cloud  the  certainty  that  a 
very  great  advance  has  been  made 
toward  a  more  responsible  and  effi- 
cient government  than  New  York 
has  ever  known. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that 
there  has  been  adopted  an  executive 
budget  plan  by  which  the  Governor 
controls  the  preparation  of  the 
scheme  of  annual  expenditure,  and 
which  checks  unmistakably  the  tor- 
rent of  waste  and  extravagance  and 
"honest  graft"  which  has  been  un- 
dermining the  financial  foundations 
and  pushing  the  state  on  toward 
bankruptcy  or  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty thru  unlimited  taxation. 
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The  speech  of  Mr  Root  and  the 
radical  change  in  the  New  York  plan 
of  government  have  a  clearly  national 
significance.  In  most  of  the  common- 
wealths of  the  country  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  progress  and  to  free  and 
efficient  government  is  the  unintelli- 
gent chaos  and  irresponsible  machine 
leadership  under  the  roof  of  the  state 
Capitols.  State  governments  are  in  a 
condition  of  as  low  vitality  as  our 
city  governments  were  twenty  years 
ago.  Mr.  Root  and  the  Constitutional 


Convention  of  New  York  have  laid 
the  ax  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and 
their  example  is  likely  to  be  followed 
speedily  in  all  the  leading  states  of 
the  Union. 

While  there  is  no  such  thorogoing 
revision  and  radical  advance  as  took 
place  in  the  recent  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Ohio,  the  remarkable 
thing  about  New  York  is  that  so 
much  more  is  accomplished  than  any- 
body imagined  possible  in  the  rather 
deprest  state  of  the  public  mind  with 


respect  to  progress  and  reform  thru- 
out  the  Union.  In  New  York  the 
event  has  been  made  notable  not 
only  by  the  extraordinary  speech  of 
Senator  Root,  but  by  the  moral 
conviction  with  which  he  has  gone 
about  his  work,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary sympathy  with  the  new  age  and 
with  the  opinions  of  the  young  men 
of  his  party  and  of  the  nation  which 
this  statesman  of  seventy  years  has 
shown  in  this  convention. 
Hamilton  College 


THE  NEW  COUNSELOR  OF  STATE 

FRANK    LYON    POLK,   PROMOTED   FROM   A   NEW  YORK   JOB   TO  A  NATIONAL  ONE 


THE  office  of  Counselor  of  the 
Department  of  State  was  es- 
tablished at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  administration.  It  was 
suggested,  we  believe,  by  Elihu  Root, 
who  saw  the  need  of  having  a  sort 
of  second  Secretary  in  the  depart- 
ment to  share  the  responsibilities  of 
office  with  the  Secretary  and  act  for 
him  in  his  absence. 

The  first  incumbent  was  Professor 
John  Bassett  Moore,  generally  con- 
sidered the  most  profound  and 
learned  international  lawyer  in  the 
United  States.  When  he  resigned  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  controversy  for 
reaspns  not  stated  but  commonly  un- 
derstood, Mr.  Robert  Lansing  suc- 
ceeded him.  Mr.  Bryan  was  to  sup- 
ply the  prestige,  Mr.  Lansing  the 
technical  knowledge.  But  with  Mr. 
Bryan's  return  from  the  aristocracy 
of  diplomacy  to  the  democracy  of 
the  Chautauquas  and  Mr.  Lansing's 
promotion  to  the  premiership,  the 
office  of  Counselor  was  again  vacant. 
The  President  last  week  picked  out 
Frank  Lyon  Polk,  of  New  York,  for 
the  job.  Who  is  Polk?  To  go  back  to 
his  ancestors,  as  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  said  must  be  done  with  all 
great  men,  Frank  Polk  is  a  grandson 
of  Leonidas  Polk,  the  famous  "fight- 
ing bishop"  of  Tennessee  and  a 
grandnephew  of  President  James  K. 
Polk.  On  both  sides  he  is  descended 
from  members  of  the  South's  aris- 
tocracy. His  mother  was  a  Lyon 
from  Alabama.  His  father,  William 
M.  Polk,  was  born  in  Tennessee  and 
is  now  a  dlMtinguished  physician  of 
this  city.  Frank  was  bom  in  New 
York,  September  13,  1H71,  and  thus 
being  a  Northerner  of  Southern  de- 
scent he  enjoys  what  some  have 
averred  to  be  the  prime  (iiialificatioii 
for  high  appointment  under  the  pres- 
ent adtninistration. 

At  Yale  Frank  I'olk  made  fourth 
division  in  hiw  .studie^s  unothor 
proof    that   iicaderjiic    rank    does    not 


always  presage  success  in  after  life. 
But  fie  had  acquired  the  faculty 
of  making  friends  and  left  New  Ha- 
ven one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  class  of  1894 — a  class  which,  we 
are  informed  by  one  of  its  members, 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  has 
graduated  from  Yale  in  recent  years. 
After  a  course  at  the  Columbia  Law 
School  he  joined  the  renowned  law 
firm  of  Evarts,  Choate  &  Beamen, 
and  at  once  began  the  practise  of  his 
profession,  taking  as  much  time  as 
he  could  spare  to  participate  in  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  city. 
He  enlisted  in  Troop  A,  New  York 
Volunteer  Cavalry  and  saw  service 
in  Porto  Rico.  He  joined  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  and  opposed  Tam- 
many whenever  the  issue  made  it 
necessary.  Tho  a  strong  party  man, 
he  has  never  hesitated  to  fight  the 
bosses.  He  has  always  felt  one  can 
accomplish  more  as  a  "stay-inner" 
than  as  a  "come-outer."  It  was  not 
long  before  his  abilities  began  to  be 
noticed.  Mayor  McClellan  appointed 
him  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Mayor  Gaynor  called  him  to 
head  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
where  he  served  with  distinction  and 
al)ility.  His  first  really  important 
political  post,  however,  came  when 
Mayor  Mitchel  appointed  him  last 
February  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Tho  the  appoint- 
ment was  in  no  sense  the  payment 
of  a  political  debt,  it  is  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Polk  had  more  to  do  with  the 
starting  of  the  Mitchel  mayoralty 
boom  than  any  one  else.  When  the  in- 
dependent citizens'  "('omniittee  of 
107"  was  formed  to  lead  the  forces 
against  Tammany  at  the  last  mayor- 
alty campaign,  Mr.  Mitchel  wa.H 
hardly  considered  seriously  the 
two  most  prominent  t-andidates  be- 
ing District  Attorney  Whitnum  ami 
(ieorge  McAneny,  President  of  the 
Koroiigh  of  Manhattan.  Hut  Mr. 
I'oik   knew  the  aliility  and  caliber  of 


Mitchel  and  headed  a  delegation  in 
his  behalf  that  appeared  before  the 
Committee  of  107.  That  put  Mitchel 
in  the  running.  Mr.  Polk  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  Mitchel  organization 
during  the  campaign  and  such  a 
friendship  grew  up  between  the  two 
men  that  Mitchel  made  Polk  a  mem- 
ber of  his  remarkable  cabinet  of 
young  men  which  have  already  given 
New  York  the  best  government  it  has 
ever  had.  So  it  happened  that  Mitchel 
made  Polk  politically  and  Polk 
made  Mitchel  politically.  Mr.  Polk  as 
Corporation  Counsel  in  the  short  time 
he  has  served  the  city  has  conducted 
his  office  with  ability,  efficiency,  good 
judgment  and  tact.  When  the  Presi- 
dent was  looking  about  for  a  man  to 
supplement  Mr.  Lansing,  he  decided 
it  was  these  qualities  he  desired  in 
the  new  appointee  rather  than  emi- 
nence in  international  law. 

Tho  he  is  still  a  very  young  man, 
as  youth  is  reckoned  these  days,  Mr. 
Polk's  hair  is  turning  a  bit  gray. 
His  agreeable  personality,  democrat- 
ic manners  and  his  power  to  master 
any  subject  he  sets  his  mind  to, 
make  it  all  but  certain  that  if  he 
cares  to  rise  even  higher  in  domestic 
statesmanship  or  foreign  diplomacy. 
the  doors  will  open  for  him.  And  his 
rise  is  all  the  more  probable  because 
he  never  seeks  or  has  sought  ottice. 

Mr.  Polk  married  in  190S  Eliza- 
beth S.  Potter,  of  Philadelphia.  They 
have  four  children.  Tho  domestic  in 
their  tastes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Polk  ar« 
much  sought  after  socially  and  their 
going  to  Washington  will  n\ake  a 
distinct  addition  to  the  brilliant  so- 
cial  life  there.  A  trustee  of  many 
charitable  organizations,  a  prominent 
wi>rker  in  the  Episcopal  Churvh.  a 
rising  member  o(  his  pi  ■.■■] 

r>ow  swond  onl.\  to  i>ur  :.  ., 

inet  oftlcer,  Frank  l\»lk  ha^  an  o|>- 
P«)rtunity  .such  a.n  haw  f«w  men  of 
his  age  to  serve  his  day  and  irenera^ 
tion. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


FRANK  LYON  POLK,  COUNSELOR  OF  STATE 

A    CLOSE    FRIEND    OF    MAYOR    MITCHEL,    AND    CORPORATION    COUNSEL    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY 

UNTIL     HIS     APPOINTMINT    TO    THE     POST     LEFT     VACANT     BY 

SECRETARY    LANSING'S    PROMOTION 


WHEN  THE  RUSSIANS  LOST  WARSAW 


Paul  Thompson 


THE   GRAY-CLAD   GERMANS    ENTERING   THE   CITY 


I'liul  I'hiiiii i)Hon 

ItUHSlAN   SOLDIKKS     WnHOUT  (iUNS     AND   I'Ot.lSH    TOWNSKUIK     Mi\NUONlNi.    n>i    VM--^  i   \in\t 


MY     LADY 

SOU  R  woo  1^ 

(OXYDINDKUM 

AKMOI'IDM) 

in     MARION 

I'l 

1   M  )N    (  .I'll  1) 

Here  in  our  tiiouiitjiins  you  Hhall  HiM' 

Thus  she  jit  Summer'M  court.   lUi\.  wh''n 

A  pi(iuaiil,  (U'licjitc  lillh'  tree, 

(Ireat  Autumn  smites  the  land  aKain 

AsHuminn:  but.  ii  inodcsl,  place, 

With  f  iriKliiiK  i)ro|»}M'cieB  of  wo. 

Too  wholly  fine  to  liauut   tier  >.rnicc; 

Of  lailinK  life  and  shroudiriK  snow, 

Yet  1  MuapiTt  luT,  oven  in  lliat, 

Then  like  some  excjuisite  marquiHc 

A  typical  aristocrat, 

He  fore  the  Terror,  brave  Hhe  secH 

AmoiiK  her  sturdier  Histcrhood 

Her  noble  comrades  meet  the  call, 

The  peerless  Lady  of  tlie  Wood. 

And  stands  th<'  firoudest  of  them  all. 

Her  shape  is  slender,  curviiijjr,  lithe; 

The  indignant  blood  within  her  bumH; 

To  y:ii\  Sir  Hree/e  she  courtesies  blithe; 

To  one  i)ure  crimson  flush  she  turns. 

Her  satin  raiment's  tender  sheen 

So  beautiful,  the  foe  must  pause 

Was  never  matched  by  daintiest  queen; 

And  grieve  to  work  his  bitter  laws; 

And  on  her  noddinp:  tresses  set 

And  lo!  on  dauntless  breast  and  brow 

She  wears  a  maiden  coronet 

Pale  blossoms  linjffir  even  now. 

Of  blossom-sprays,  all  sweet  and  fair. 

Witness  of  youth  that  mocks  the  frost 

Like  valley-lilies  lifted  there. 

And  triumphs,  tho  the  battle's  lost! 

TEN  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE   PENSIONS 

BY    HENRY   S.   PRITCHETT 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION 


THE  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
completed  its  first  ten  years 
of  history  in  April  of  the  present 
year.  Its  purpose  is  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Carnegie's  letter  of  gift  and  in  the 
charter  framed  to  express  the  intent 
of  this  letter.  Mr.  Carnegie  had  in 
mind  to  provide  pensions  upon  some 
equitable  plan  for  aged  teachers  in 
colleges  and  universities  which  were 
free  of  denominational  tests,  and  to 
promote  by  whatsoever  means  were 
possible  the  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  The  details  as  to 
how  these  objects  were  to  be  accom- 
plished he  left  to  the  judgment  of 
his  board  of  trustees,  including  such 
men  as  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton,  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler  of  Columbia,  Ar- 
thur T.  Hadley  of  Yale  and  Jacob  G. 
Schurman  of  Cornell. 

THE  PENSION   PLAN 

This  board  decided  that  the  inter- 
ests of  teachers  would  in  the  long 
run  be  best  served  by  establishing  a 
fairly  generous  system  of  pensions 
in  a  limited  number  of  representa- 
tive colleges  rather  than  by  voting 
pensions  to  individual  teachers  as 
they  might  apply.  Much  thought  was 
expended  in  the  effort  to  establish  a 
system  of  pensions  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  offend  the  sense  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  teacher  or  to  place 
him  in  the  attitude  of  a  dependent. 
Pensions  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States  have  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  regular  provision  of  the 
social  order.  There  has  always  exist- 


ed in  our  civilization  a  widespread 
feeling  that  the  acceptance  of  a  pen- 
sion to  which  one  had  contributed 
nothing  was  not  in  keeping  with  that 
sense  of  independence  for  which  the 
great  professions  have  always  stood. 
This  feeling  was  voiced  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  the  first  edition  of  his  famous 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
in  his  definition  of  the  words  "pen- 
sion" and  "pensioner."  He  defines 
the  former  as  "an  allowance  made 
to  any  one  without  an  equivalent.  In 
England  it  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state  hireling 
for  treason  to  his  country";  while 
"pensioner"  is  defined  as  "one  who 
is  supported  by  an  allowance  paid  at 
the  will  of  another;  a  dependent." 
These  definitions  were  the  source  of 
no  small  embarrassment  to  the  good 
doctor  himself  a  few  years  later 
when  upon  the  solicitation  of  his 
friends  George  III  offered  him  an 
annual  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds.  After  some  hesitation,  how- 
ever, he  accepted  and  lived  content- 
edly upon  the  pension  to  the  end  of 
his  life  notwithstanding  the  insinua- 
tions made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
critics  that  his  political  views  had 
been  warped  by  its  acceptance.  Dr. 
Johnson's  definition  reflects  a  feeling 
still  widespread  in  America  and  Eng- 
land which  looks  with  some  hesita- 
tion, if  not  suspicion,  upon  a  pen- 
sion provided  without  contributory 
effort,  and  which  also  views  with  a 
critical  eye  the  effect  which  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  pension  may  have 
upon  the  views'  and  opinions  of  the 
beneficiary. 


Some  such  misgivings  as  these 
were  voiced  by  various  critics  con- 
cerning the  original  gift  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie, and  the  trustees  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  rules  sought  to  meet 
them.  For  these  reasons  they  decided 
to  pay  and  administer  the  pensions 
thru  the  colleges  themselves  so  that 
a  professor  in  an  associated  institu- 
tion receives  his  retiring  allowance 
thru  his  college  as  he  receives  his 
salary.  He  does  not  know  the  Foun- 
dation in  the  transaction.  In  every 
way  the  trustees  have  sought  to 
place  no  limitations  upon  the  free- 
dom either  of  the  colleges  or  of  the 
teachers. 

HOW   IT  IS   WORKING 

The  pension  system  as  maintained 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  is  available 
to  teachers  at  the  minimum  age  of 
sixty-five  or  to  those  who  become  dis- 
abled after  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  of  service  as  a  professor.  The 
pension  amounts  approximately  to 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  active  pay  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  this  propor- 
tion being  larger  for  small  salaries 
than  for  large  ones.  The  widow  of 
such  a  teacher  receives  the  half  of 
this  pension  during  her  lifetime.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  year  the  privileges 
of  the  Foundation  had  been  extended 
to  seventy-three  institutions  which 
include  in  their  faculties  some  five 
thousand  teachers.  These  institu- 
tions are  representative  not  only  in 
the  geographic  sense  but  in  the  edu- 
cational sense  as  well,  including 
small  colleges,  larger  colleges,  mod- 
erate sized  universities  and  a  group 
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of  the  strongest  American  universi- 
ties. At  the  end  of  the  last  year  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  teachers  and 
sevonty-six  widows  of  teachers  from 
these  associated  institutions  were  in 
the  receipt  of  pensions.  The  total  an- 
nual cost  of  these  amounted  to  $550,- 
000,  the  average  pension  being  ap- 
proximately $1600.  In  addition  to 
these  pensions  in  the  seventy-three 
associated  institutions  about  one 
hundred  teachers  and  widows  of 
teachers  in  institutions  not  upon  this 
list  are  receiving  pensions  which 
have  been  conferred  upon  them  as 
individuals. 

The  gift  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
made  to  American  teachers  thru  the 
pension  system  has  been  accepted  by 
them  in  a  most  friendly  spirit.  What- 
ever criticism  has  been  made  by 
teachers  has  had  to  do,  and  very 
properly,  not  with  the  desire  and 
purpose  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  with 
the  methods  of  administration  of  the 
trustees.  One  cannot  look  over  the 
record  of  the  millions  of  dollars  paid 
out  during  these  ten  years  without 
realizing  that  its  expenditure  has 
brought  to  hundreds  of  teachers  a 
freedom  from  anxiety,  and  in  many 
cases  a  pecuniary  relief  of  the  most 
grateful  sort.  Few  situations  are 
more  trying  in  our  social  order  than 
that  of  the  worn-out  college  teacher 
who,  having  given  himself  generous- 
ly to  the  service  of  education,  finds 
himself  in  old  age  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  friends  or  of  relatives. 
To  such  a  one  the  relief  afforded  by 
a  pension  granted  impersonally  upon 
fixed  rules  thru  his  college  is  a  very 
human  and  a  very  grateful  service. 
The  widow  of  a  teacher  in  a  small 
college  in  the  Middle  West  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  Foundation  voiced 
the  feeling  of  the  teacher  as  well  as 
it  can  be  exprest.  Her  husband  had 
been  for  forty  years  a  professor. 
His  salary  had  never  exceeded  $1200, 
his  pension  amounted  to  $1000,  and 
under  the  rules  the  pension  of  the 
widow  was  $500.  In  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  first  monthly  pay- 
ment she  wrote: 

You  cannot  perhaps  understand  how 
much  this  small  inrome  means  to  me, 
but  with  my  little  home  it  means  all 
the  difference  l)ctwt;en  dependence  and 
independence.  When  I  think  of  this  I 
cannot  help  sayinjf,  God  bless  Andrew 
(!arne^ie. 

QUESTIONS   f)F   OEVELOPMbNT 

The  trustees  realize  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  of  administration  that  they 
have  made  but  a  l)t'^^inning  iti  the 
study  of  the  real  problems  of  teach- 
ers' pensions.  The  fundamental  (|ues- 
tionH  which  ariHe  in  the  establish- 
rnent  of  the  pension  syst«'m  still  re- 
main to  be  di.scu.HAed  and  decided.  In 
it  to  the  intercHt  of  the  colleife  teach- 


er that  he  should  receive  a  pension 
out  of  hand  without  contribution  on 
his  part?  If  so,  who  ought  to  pay  it? 
Ought  such  a  pension  to  be  supple- 
mented by  an  annuity  contributed  by 
himself?  What  is  the  effect  both 
upon  the  college  and  upon  the  teach- 
er of  a  free  system  of  pensions? 
These  questions  touch  the  very  life 
and  usefulness  of  the  college  and  of 
the  teacher,  and  altho  much  has  been 
written  about  the  actuarial  problems 
of  the  pension  system,  little  has  been 
said  as  to  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  teachers'  pensions.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  Foundation  with  a  larger 
experience  hope  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  these  questions,  and  to 
offer  in  the  end  a  system  of  pensions 
general  in  its  character  and  capable 
of  application  to  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, which  shall  take  into  ac- 
count not  only  financial  and  actuarial 
considerations,  but  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  professional  and  institution- 
al freedom,  of  personal  independence 
and  thrift  and  of  the  highest  useful- 
ness of  the  Foundation  itself.  Such 
a  development  will  necessarily  be 
spread  over  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  will  be  so  carried  out  as  to  do 
full  justice  to  those  interested  in  the 
present  system  of  pensions. 

THE   FOUND.ATION    AS   INVESTIGATOR 

While  the  conduct  of  a  pension 
system  and  the  determination  of  its 
social  and  educational  influence  of- 
fers the  first  great  problem  of  the 
Foundation,  it  does  not  include  all 
of  the  work  which  it  seeks  to  do.  It 
is  an  educational  agency  as  well.  By 
its  charter  the  Foundation  is  au- 
thorized to  undertake  studies  and  to 
prepare  reports  in  education,  and 
this  side  of  its  activities  has  in  some 
respects  enlisted  a  keener  interest 
than  the  pension  administration.  In 
.scrutinizing  and  reporting  upon  in- 
stitutions of  learning  and  upon  edu- 
cational problems  the  Foundation 
has  been  hampered  by  no  limitations. 
It  has  sought  to  deal  as  an  inde- 
pendent, but  sympathetic  agent  with 
all  colleges  and  universities  whether 
supported  by  the  state,  by  a  religious 
body  or  by  a  private  endowment.  In 
its  discussion  of  educational  prob- 
lems it  has  sought  to  present  the 
view  of  the  independent,  disinterest- 
ed student.  In  seeking  men  for  this 
work  it  hius  con.scientiously  avoide*! 
the  building  up  of  a  bureau,  but  has 
drawn  men  from  the  universities  and 
colleges  for  the  stud>'  of  particular 
problems,  leaving  them  to  return  at 
the  erul  of  their  studies  to  their  reg- 
ular work.  These  studies  have  had 
greater  or  less  influence  in  American 
education  during  the  last  ten  years, 
an  inlhu'tice  due  in  part  at  lea.st  to 
the   point   of   view    froni   which    the 


studies  have  been  made.  In  the 
United  States,  as  perhaps  in  no  other 
country,  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing have  an  intensive  relation  toward 
their  own  problems  and  their  own 
fortunes.  Their  alumni  are  organized 
into  loyal  supporters,  whose  patriot- 
ism is  quite  akin  to  that  of  the  aver- 
age citizen  who  is  ready  to  support 
his  country  right  or  wrong.  So  high- 
ly developed  are  these  tendencies  in 
some  states  that  sincere,  outspoken 
criticism  of  one  institution  by  teach- 
ers in  another  is  impossible.  The 
state  university  hesitates  to  criticize 
the  denominational  college  which  in 
its  turn  hesitates  to  criticize  the 
work  of  the  endowed  college.  The  ad- 
herents of  all  are  enlisted  in  a  strug- 
gle for  the  material  and  educational 
advancement  of  their  respective  in- 
stitutions. The  function  which  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  similar  ed- 
ucational foundations  have  served  in 
this  situation  has  been  that  of  the 
independent  student,  sj-mpathetic 
but  critical,  having  no  constituency 
to  serve,  seeking  to  view  the  prob- 
lems of  education  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  general  good  rather  than 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  fortunes 
of  a  particular  institution. 

The  studies  of  the  Foundation  ap- 
pear in  the  annual  reports  of  its 
president  and  in  a  series  of  bulle- 
tins containing  the  more  elaborate 
studies.  Two  of  the  latter  have  dealt 
with  medical  education,  the  first  with 
medical  education  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  second 
with  medical  education  in  Europe. 
Another  bulletin  has  dealt  with  a  de- 
tailed study  of  education  in  the  state 
of  Vermont,  another  with  the  case 
system  of  legal  education,  a  report 
prepared  by  Professor  Josef  Redlich 
of  the  University  of  Vienna.  Studies 
of  the  general  system  of  legal  educa- 
tion and  of  examination  for  the  bar 
are  now  in  progress,  as  are  also 
studies  of  engineering  education  and 
of  the  training  of  teachers.  These 
bulletins  and  reports  are  sent  upon 
application  and  are  to  be  found  in 
most  libraries. 

THE    ENDOWMENT   AND  ITS  CONTROL 

This  side  of  the  activities  of  the 
Foundation  was  some  three  yean 
ago  enilowed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  by  a 
gift  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  do^ 
lars,   yielding   an   annual    '. ■  of 

$50,000.  This  endowment  i-  .....not 
from  that  devoted  to  pensions  and 
by  the  terms  of  the  gift  is  used  to 
sustain  a  division  of  Kduca''  ■  '  In- 
Huiry.    The    two     fund.n    a:  at 

present  to  dontething  over  ftfteen 
millions  of  dollars. 

Altho   f '-•'   bv   the  '.•;'♦    «^  ■'•<- 

man  the  c  «.•   Koin 

educatiitnal   agency    adtninittereil   hy 
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THE  best  recitation  1  have 
heard  this  year  was  made  by 
a  third-year  student  in  a  class 
where  an  article  from  The  Independ- 
ent was  under  discussion.  The  class 
was  all  attention,  eager  to  present 
varying  interpretations  of  the  au- 
thor's thought,  but  the  student  who 
had  the  floor  gave  his  own  views  in 
such  clear,  coherent  and  logical  form 
and  with  the  force  of  such  earnest 
pei-sonality  that  he  held  even  his 
competitors  in  the  spell  of  his  own 
interest.  A  visitor  who  was  present 
said,  "It  is  the  most  wonderful  reci- 
tation I  have  ever  heard."  "Our  use 
of  the  paper  made  our  work  this 
term  more  interesting  than  it  would 
have    been    without    it,"    writes    a 


high  school  senior,  who  also  adds, 
"The  use  of  The  Independent  this 
term  has  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  outside  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  given  me  much  to  think  and 
study  about." 

No  essay  contest  ever  held  in  our 
school  awakened  more  general  inter- 
est than  the  contest  originated 
by  The  Independent.  Forty-seven 
classes,  representing  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  boys,  took  part  in  the  con- 
test. Of  these  about  nine  hundred 
read  The  Independent  every  week. 
The  series  of  articles  on  "The  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Peace"  gave  admirable 
material  for  high  school  students. 
The  subject  was  related  in  principle 
to  the  great  world  events  of  the  day. 


The  material  gave  opportunity  for 
further  reading  or  for  personal  in- 
terpretation. It  called  for  a  mastery 
of  facts  and  a  relation  of  facts  to 
principles  that  led  to  excellent  work 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  in- 
spirational, literary  and  ethical  val- 
ues of  this  es.say  work  were  remark- 
ably great. 

Such  articles  as  those  on  "The 
Hundred  Years  of  Peace"  made  the 
students  think.  But  there  were  many 
other  articles  of  widely  different 
kinds  that  awakened  thought.  "Read- 
ing The  Independent  has  broadened 
my  knowledge  of  things  in  general," 
says  a  thoroly  representative  stu- 
dent. He  and  his  fellows  had  read 
such  different  articles  as  "Fiftv-four 
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Forty  or  Fight,"  "Food  and  Efficien- 
cy," and  Mayor  Mitchel's  article  on 
"What  We  Have  Done  for  New 
York."  In  every  case  there  was  a  tie 
of  interest  between  the  subject  in 
hand  and  something  in  the  life  of 
the  student. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  ap- 
peared in  The  Independent  articles 
that  set  admirable  examples  of  what 
the  student  may  attempt  in  school 
essays.  Every  editorial  article  is 
such  an  example.  The  spirit,  the 
general  tone,  the  ethical  note — or 
perhaps  the  evidence  of  cultured  per- 
sonality back  of  the  article — give  the 
high  school  student  an  example  that 
he  may  well  imitate.  Such  an  editor- 
ial as  "A  Vacation  from  Yourself" 
is  a  type  of  the  editorial  that  appeals 
to  high  school  students.  Another  and 
even  more  appealing  is  the  editorial 
on  "Our  Oldest  Contributor,"  in 
which  the  individual  element  is  em- 
phasized. The  most  charming  exam- 
ple of  the  es.say  that  The  Independ- 
ent has  given  is  E.  P.  Powell's  de- 
lightful article  on  "Hunting  Straw- 
berries." F]very  sentence  of  this 
happy-hearted,  exuberant,  boyish 
article  with  its  author's  kindly  old 
face  beaming  all  thru  it,  made  deej) 
a[)peal  to  the  interest  of  our  boys. 
Il«'re  a  simple,  homely  subject  had 
b('«!n  touche<l  with  reflt'ctive  person- 
ality and  so  it  had  a  rart!  beauty. 
Such  an  essay   helps  the  student  to 
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dignify  the  common  and  to  try  him- 
self to  let  personality  add  charm  to 
expression. 

In  much  the  same  way  our  boys 
have  found  The  Independent  a  path- 
way to  enjoyment  of  poetry.  A  stu- 
dent writes,  "I  had  reached  the  age 
of  understanding,  if  I  may  call  it 
such,  and  it  was  'up  to  somebody'  to 
present  poetry  to  me  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  me  like  it.  This  The  In- 
dependent has  done."  The  poem 
"Edison"  awakened  immediate  re- 
sponse. Such  poems  as  the  homely- 
hearted  war  poems  by  Wilfrid  W. 
Gibson,  and  "Peace  on  the  Kijikon," 
with  its  rough  picturescjueness  lead- 
ing to  calm  thought,  are  within  the 
interest  lines  of  high  school  students. 
For  the  more  deeply  poetic  such 
poems  as  "Beauty  That  Was"  arouse 
interest.  Curiously  enough,  in  our 
boys'  school,  the  poem  called  "Woman 
a-Mending"  awakened  much  interest 
and  provoked  long  discussions.  F^or 
some  reason  students  approach  the 
poetry  in  The  Independent  with  less 
suspicion  than  that  in  the  te.\t  t)tH)ks. 

Another  service  that  The  Inile- 
penderit  has  done  ua  is  its  proper 
presentation  of  news.  Even  an  adult 
may  well  be  confused  by  the  ilaily 
papers.  Tht*  adolescent  lacks  the  abil- 
ity of  the  adult  to  select  hit)  reading 
and  esjjccially  to  jutlge  news  items 
found  in  the  muss  of  epheuteral  in 
fornuitlon  given  in  the  daily  papers. 


One  of  our  students  exprest  some- 
what the  same  thought  when  he 
wrote,  "The  Independent  has  given 
me  the  news  of  the  week  in  such 
clear  form  that  it  helped  me  to  clear 
the  muddle  caused  by  the  daily  pa- 
pers." 

In  general,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
our  students  have  greatly  benefited 
by  their  use  of  The  Independent.  It 
has  greatly  broadened  their  outlook 
on  life,  making  them  realize  more 
than  before  something  of  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  man  that  should 
bind  all  nations  into  one.  It  has 
quickened  their  ethical  perceptions, 
and  made  the  moral  values  of  life 
stand  out  in  proper  perspective.  It 
has  given  examples  of  literan*  form 
that  lie  within  their  interests  and 
within  their  ability  to  comprehend 
and  imitate.  It  has  given  new  and 
valuable  material  for  thought.  It  has 
made  them  more  manly  and  more 
scholarly.  And  it  is  wor'^"  ■•'"  note 
that    it    has    restored   c^  .e    in 

English  as  a  living  aubjecl.  The 
words  of  students  ntay  well  dose  an 
article  of  this  sort,  for  one  has  writ- 
ten: "All  in  all.  The  Inde^»e^aent  i« 
one  of  the  nu»st  inter  ^ 

that    I    have  ct»me   a.  >   ^i»- 

other    says.    "I    c»n  •         »•> 

with  certainty  that  I  have  irreatly 
\u  the  use  of  The  ln*le- 
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WELLS  HIMSELF 
Tilt'  iliuiin  of  a  nuiskod  ball  is  that 
it  enables  people  to  do  and  say  what 
they  |)lease,  in  short  to  reveal  them- 
selves bet-ause  their  faecs  are  concealed. 
Anonymity  has  the  same  efTect,  as 
many  a  name  from  "Currcr  Bell"  to 
"Fiona  McLeod"  attests.  So  It  is  not 
surprizinfT  that  the  book  which  purports 
to  have  been  written  by  one  "t;eor«:e 
Boon"  and  compiled  by  one  "Rejrinald 
Bliss"  shows  Wellsian  characteristics 
more  pronounced  than  any  of  the  vol- 
umes of  which  H.  G.  Wells  owns  au- 
thorship. 

For  one  thinjr  Wells  obviously  likes 
to  start  thinps  better  than  to  finish 
them.  He  is  apt  to  run  out  of  breath 
before  he  comes  to  the  end  of  a  novel, 
and  if  he  g:ets  his  second  wind  it  is 
likely  to  be  some  other  kind  of  wind. 
In  most  of  his  books  except  the  short 
stories  the  reader  feels  that  the  author 
is  sayinp:  to  himself,  "I  wish  I  had  this 
thing'  off  my  hands  so  I  could  get  at 
that  new  idea  of  mine." 

Then,  too,  Wells  is  fond  of  putting 
a  story  inside  of  a  story  like  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  "flash-backs,"  to  borrow  a  cinema 
phrase,  are  confusing.  The  framework 
of  The  Modern  l'toi)ia  is  an  instance 
of  this.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  in 
this  where  we  are  or  who  is  speaking. 

Wells  is  inimitable  in  his  ability  to 
sketch  a  character  in  a  few  swift 
strokes,  but  he  does  not  care  much  for 
the  character  afterw-ard.  He  delights 
in  taking  such  snapshots,  but  he  hates 
to  develop  them.  His  mind  is  quick  to 
change.  He  is  liable  to  be  disconcerted 
by  a  sudden  vision  of  an  opposing-  view. 
Sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
he  will  be  seized  with  a  doubt  of  what 
he  is  saying-,  and  being  an  honest  man, 
he  leaves  it  in  air  rather  than  finish  it 
after  he  has  lost  confidence.  He  may 
double  on  his  track  like  a  hunted  fox 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 

Finally,  Wells  is  fond  of  satirizing 
his  contemporaries,  including  his  best 
friends  and  his  former  selves.  He  is 
given  to  mixing  realistic  description 
with  recondite  symbolism,  desultory  ar- 
gumentation with  extraneous  personal- 
ities and  other  incongruous  combina- 
tions of  style  and  thought. 

Now  all  these  peculiarities,  call  them 
faults  or  merits  as  you  like,  are  to  be 
found  intensified  in  Boon  Etc.  First  Mr. 
Wells  introduces  ^Ir.  Bliss,  who  then  in- 
troduces Mr.  Boon,  a  famous  author 
deceased,  and  tells  how  they  together 
invented  a  Mr.  Ilallery,  who  introduces 
a  host  of  living  writers,  big  and  little, 
famous  and  unknown,  at  the  World 
Conference  on  the  ]Mind  of  the  Race. 
There  are  some  very  clever  caricatures, 
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The  Problem  of  Daylighting  and  Ventilating  Has  Been  Reduced 

to  an  Exact  Science 

Progressive  owners  of  Factories,  F'oundries,  Power 
Houses,  Modern  Retail  Stores,  and  those  in  charge  of 
Educational  Institutions,  now  realize  the  great  impor- 
tance of  Daylighting  and  Ventilating  in  promoting 
efficiency  and  health. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  has  such  perfection  been  attained  as  evidenced 
in  the  Lupton  Counterbalanced  and  Counterweighted  Sash  and  in  the 
Pond  Continuous  Sash — Lupton  Products. 

The  Lupton  Service  is  extended  to  those  who  contemplate  the  erec- 
tion of  modern  buildings,  and  in  the  Lupton  Catalog  No.  8  are  many 
examples  of  the  finest  buildings  as  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
including  such  notable  buildings  as  the 

General  Electric  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Deere  &  Company,  East  Moline.  111. 
Counterbalanced  Sash 

General  Electric  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Ford  Motor  Machine  Shop,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Union  Tool  Company.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Central  Moron  Sugar  Co.,  Havana,  Cuba 
Pond  Continuous  Sash 


General  Electric  Co.,  Laboratory, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Victor  Talking  .Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
General  \'ehicle  Co.,  Long  island  City,  N.Y. 
Counterweighted  Sash 

Mississippi  River  Power  House,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
Ford  .Motor  Power  House,  Detroit,  ^hch. 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Lupton  Steel  Power  House    Sash 


Tli 


The   above    list    is  'only    a  feixj  of  the  many  buildings  illustrated   in   the   Lupton   Catalog 

This  comprehensive  Book  of  Engravings  mailed  to  any  part  of  the  world  upon  request. 
All  questions  relative  to  Daylighting  and   Ventilating  will   be  answered  by  experts. 

DAVID   LUPTON'S   SONS   COMPANY 

Westmoreland  and  Witte  Streets      -     PHILADELPHIA 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  Clevelzind  Detroit 
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"How  to  Use  The  Independent  in  the  Teaching  of  English" 
is  the  name  of  a  booklet  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  Houk 
Law,  Head  of  the  EngHsh  Department  of  the  Stuyvesant 
High  School,  where  nearly  FIVE  THOUSAND  boys  attend. 

Send  for  this  booklet.      It  is  free. 

THE   ii\jdef*e:ivdeivt 

119    Wosf    40tti    street  IMevv    York 
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Hidden  Factors  of  Service 


Records  kept  like  this  are  practi- 
cally useless  for  the  management 
of  a  business.  Efficiency  is  im- 
possible and  funds  for  improve- 
ment cannot  be  obtained. 


ail  iTlT  i^M^ 


Such  methods  result  in  a  tele- 
phone line  which  can  give  only 
poor  service. 


Records,  statistics  and  accounts 
kept  like  this  are  available  for  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  cost 
and  efficiency  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  business. 


The  result  of  such  records  is  a 
telephone  line  like  this,  which 
gives  good  service. 


The  subscriber  knows  the  difference !     He  demands 
a  well-informed,  intelligent   business   management. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And   Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


U 


ni versa 


ISer 


vice 


CHARTERED    H5i 


LJiiItcd  States  Trust  Oompany  ot  I\Iew  York 


CAPITAL.  $2,00«,000 


•4S-47    WALL    *»  rMi:i:  I 

SIRPLLS  AND  INDIVIDED  PHUHTS,  $li.l7s,094.SL' 


THK   COMPANY    ACTa    AS  KXECUTOR.    A  DM  1  NiaTHATOR.  THUdTKh;.  OUARUIAN.    DKl'Ob" 

ITAUY  UK  COUKT  MONbYd.  itiiil  In  nthm    i  ocmi^  iiizeil  lru»t  uitiJitc-ltlas 
It  alldwa  iiilrrcitt  .it  current   luleit  '  ',  Mcuritu'i 

and   otiicr   property,  real  or 

I  ■'  '   W.   SHI 

WIM.IAM    M,    KIN08LEY,    VI.  it  \  KR    aaorotary 

WILLIAMHON    TELL,    Atdstitni.    ..      ...../  in........    .\      ......u..>j     ttX    Aa(>tt.ti)t    a«or«i*ry 

TRUaTEES 

JOHN  A    STf:W.\K  I       ■ 

WM.  KiiCKI-l'HLl.EK  I.VMAMI    <.Ai,h  \  v  VI  ks    CiikNKl.H'S  'K 

M.'A'.I      r    .M.V.  I'A\    .1       illll    .IV  w  iV  llhSRV   W 

II  II   IJON         1  lOU     WM 
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the  verbal,  not  the  graphic  ones,  and 
amusing:  parodies  of  style.  Perhaps  the 
best  is  an  imaginary  conversation  be- 
tween Henry  James  and  George  Moore, 
in  which  both  gentlemen  pursue  entire- 
ly independent  trains  of  thought. 

Here's  the  sketch  of  Dodd.  We  recog- 
nize him,  altho  we  do  not  know  who 
Dodd  is: 

D(nl(l  i.><  a  leading  member  nf  the  Ra- 
tionalist Press  Assofiatiou,  a  militant  ag- 
nostic, and  a  dear  compact  man.  one  i>f 
tliose  Middle  \'ictorians  who  gi>  about  with 
a  |)reoccupied.  caulking  air.  as  tho  having 
been  at  great  cost  and  paius  to  banish  (Jod 
from  the  Universe,  they  were  resolvetl  not 
to  permit  Him  back  on  any  terms  what- 
ever. He  has  constituted  himself  a  sort  of 
alert  customs  officer  of  a  nuiterialistic  age. 
saying  suspiciously  :  "Here.  now.  what's 
this  rapping  under  the  table  here?"  and 
examining  every  proposition  to  see  that 
the  Creator  wasn't  being  smviggled  back 
under  some  specious  new  generalization. 
Boon  used  to  declare  that  every  night  I>odd 
looked  under  his  bed  for  the  Deity,  and 
slei)t  with  a  large  revolver  under  his  pillow 
for   fear  of  a   revelation. 

One  advantage  of  anonymity  is  that 
Wells  can  contradict  himself  with  even 
more  freedom  than  usual.  For  instance, 
he  expresses  great  contempt  for  Berg- 
son  and  his  "Pragmatism  for  Ladies." 
But  not  long  ago,  in  Marriage,  he 
was  contemptuous  of  "Doctor  Quiller 
[Schiller]  of  Oxford,  ignoring  Bergson 
and  fulminating  a  preposterous  insular 
Prag-matism." 

Much  of  the  volume  was  manifestly 
written  in  the  calm  days  before  the 
war,  but  the  fragment  entitled  "The 
Wild  Asses  of  the  Devil"  expresses  in 
fantastic  guise  his — and  the  world's — 
confusion  and  despair  at  the  catastro- 
phe which  has  overwhelmed  the  human 
race.  "It  is  like  a  dying  man  strangling 
a  robber  in  his  death  grip.  We  shall 
beat  them,  but  we  shall  be  dead  beat  in 
doing  it,"  says  Boon,  and  he  rejects  all 
suggestions  that  it  may  be  a  good  thing 
in  the  end: 

No  I  War  is  just  the  killing  of  things 
and  the  suiasliing  of  things.  And  when  it 
is  all  over,  then  civilization  will  have  to 
U'giti  all  over  again.  They  will  have  to 
l>»'giu  lower  down  and  against  a  heavier 
load  anil  the  days  of  our  jesting  are  d«>ue. 
The  Wild  Asses  of  the  l>evil  are  ItMKSf  auj 
there  is  no  rt-strainitig  them.  What  is  the 
good  of  preteiiiling  that  the  Wild  As.ses 
are  the  iiistninieiits  of  IVoviileuce  kitkiug 
better   than   we   know'.'   It   is  all   evi!     Tvil. 

t!ooH,  The  Mind  o(  the  Ract.  Tke  U 
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ONE    OF    OUR    PROBLEMS 

William    A.    MacC.irkle, 
West    \'irgiiiiu.    makes   u    ■  ■: 
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Ward.  Tlif  (locliliii'  In  (iiiiicd  mkmIuxI  Imlh 
HuciiiliMiii  mill  till'  Hiiiuli-  lii\,  Hinir  iii'l  I'lil.v 
llif  iHiililH  III'  till'  i  iitiijinni  iir  liiil  ii  liiiKi- 
■  Mill  111'  till'  "iiniMiini'il  '  iiiriiMiH'iil  iif  till' 
liiiiilloi'il    is    lii'Mlril    UN    llir    iinliiial    rrwiinl 

))f    NlllllMinr    lllllillH. 

CiiiilmiMl  1 :    Sliiinliiiil    I'nwi.    f\. 

HOW    IT    WORKS 

.1     /.•    ('    ()/    Nlrrtririlil.    \<y    W .    II.    Afi'inl 
iiwrii'lt,     liinkrM    iilnlii     (n     IIh'     Im.miimii     111" 
lln'iii-,v    mill    iiinrliriil    wiii-kinn    nl'    llii"    li'lf 
Knipli,    wiii'li'ss    Irli-K'riiiili,    Irli'iihiiin',    lull- 
(crit'M  mill  i-li'itrif  liniit  imtl  imwrr. 

lliiiprr.  CO  ci'iitH. 

MODERN   rUEAClIINO 

If  nii.viiiic  (liiiiks  liinl  Nrliuliirslii|i  spnilH 
ri'liKioii  itiid  "'"'  iii<'«l»'i"  views  mi-  iiiroin 
piitililo  willi  siiiciTf  rnitli.  lin'  yi'hmii'  of 
I'liircr.iilji  iif  ChifiUH)  Scnnoiis  will  cuiTrrt 
llu>  inistiiko.  'rwriil.v-tliri'i'  prnri'ssnrs  rrniii 
the  ili'imrtmiMits  ol'  tlii-nlony,  pliilnsniiliy  ami 
Hociiili'K.V  iii't>  111!"  pl'ciirln'is,  Mini  llirir  liics- 
SHK*'  ii'*  '""'  '"  ri'iii'h  (lie  lii'iii-(  111'  till'  iiioil 
oni  Christiiin  witlmnt  olVi-iuliiiK  liis  iiili'lli- 
Koiu'o  or  slioi-kiiij;  liis  tasto. 

Univoitiily  of  Chicago.   $1.50. 

WHERE  THE  HEART  IS 

lloim>liiirKV  We  liavc  all  visili'il  tliiTo, 
niul  niosi  of  lis  Ri-cw  up  tlnM-i'.  'Plio  om> 
train  a  day;  tlu>  vohiuli-iM-  lire  dcpardncnt ; 
the  Marine  Hand  named  from  its  moist 
inan'lies  to  the  eemetefy  ;  the  strntiKli's  for 
social  suiM-emacy  anions;  the  town's  leisure 
class — they  are  as  real  as  the  hite  (Jeorsc 
Fiteh  has  made  them  in  his  Hoiiichuni 
Mcinorics.  And  fiu-  those  wlio  still  hav(> 
a  touch  of  sentiment  there  is  the  final  cha|i- 
ter — ('hi'istnias    at    llomebur};-. 

lioston:    Little.   Hrown.   $1.25. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  present  end  of  secondary  education 
is  vocational  distribution  and  suidance  ne- 
cordinir  to  Director  .Tudd  (University  of 
Chicaj-o)  in  Psiirholomi  of  Ifii/h-l^chaol 
i^ubjccfs.  The  fceneral  principles  laid  down 
are  broad  trainins;-  and  concentration  on 
some  seiiuential  line  of  study,  llish  school 
teachers  need  to  study  pupils  and  to  teach 
pupils  to  study  as  well  as  to  know  subjects. 
Adolescence  can  only  be  understood  when 
we  comprehend  the  lower  stages.  Progres- 
sive parents  will  liud  aid  here. 

Boston  :  Ginn.  $1.50. 

PANCALISM 

Dr.  J.  jNIark  Baldwin's  Genetic  Theory 
of  Rcalitii  rounds  out  the  system  presented 
in  earlier  volumes.  It  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  jihilosophy  for  those  who  con- 
ceive philosophy  as  inclusive  of  science. 
The  latter  tells  us  what  is  true.  The  former 
Questions  liow  such  truth  can  also  be  g:ood, 
beautiful,  livable.  According  to  the  author 
anything  is  good  and  true  becaiise  beauti- 
ful. Beyond  the  advanced  positions  of  sci- 
ence and  religion  he  places  pancalism. 
(to  x«A(>v  7ra>) 

Putnam.   $2. 

THE  PROVING  GROUNDS  OF  YOUTH 

What  does  a  college  stand  for?  What  it 
will  stand  for  to  the  next  generation  in 
terms  of  ideals,  of  culture,  of  fitting  and 
training  men  to  carry  on  America's  heritage 
of  democracy  is  the  theme  of  College  Life 
and  Ihe  Future,  by  Richard  Rice.  Jr..  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. Primarily  for  the  undergraduate,  it 
will  recommend  itself  no  less  to  those  for 
whom  commenc(>ment  is  not  a  separation, 
but  the  beginning  of  a  closer  spiritual  union 
with    their    almu    mater. 

Scribner.   $1.25. 
LIGHT   INTO   THE  DARKNESS 

A  message  similar  to  that  of  the  "Pass- 
ing of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  is  the  theme 
of  Maxim  Goi'ki's  i^uhnterf/ed,  so  named  in 
the  Contemi)()rary  Dramatists'  Series,  but 
perhaps  better  known  under  its  (Jerman 
title  of  "Nachtasyl."  It  dei)icts  the  under- 
world, into  which  comes  a  man  whose  spirit 
is  yet  free,  and  his  influence  in  reviving 
for  the  moment  the  fading  life  of  soul.^, 
whom  poverty,  drink  and  crime  have 
changed  into  worse  than  beasts.  Vivid,  bit- 
ter, and  written  with  that  prophetic  power 
ctiaracteristic  of  Gorki. 

PostoTi  ■   "-ulncr.   75   cents. 
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ll   i.s   easy    to   choo.sc   distinctive   tuble   linenH   if   you    hav« 
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liat    wi<k'  variety  at   McfUitcheon's,   for  in  order  to  main- 
am  the  sixty-year-old  (jresti^e  of  "The  Linen  Store"  and 

to  keep  the  "leaiicrship  in  our  chosen  specialty,  we  neccH- 

.sariiy  expand  year  by  year. 

Tahir  Cloths  and  Napkins.  Every  type  and  quality,  and 
all  tiic  sizes  including  the  hik'  and  unusual  sizes. 

Fancy  Table  Linens.  F^mbroidered  and  Lace  trimmed, 
Doilies  of  Drawn  Work,  Luncheon  Cloths,  Tea  f:ioth«, 
NajiUins,  Scarfs,  White  or  colored,  simple  or  elaborate, 
low-])riced  or  costly. 

Bed  Linens.  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases,  hemstitched  and 
embroidered,  in  all  sizes. 

Towels.  Fancy  ones,  plain  ones,  fine  or  inexpensive  ones, 
Hand   Towels,   Face  lowels,  Guest  Towels,   Bath   Towels. 

Our  new  Fall  Catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated  and  de- 
scribing; our  various  lines  will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  a 
few  days.     Write  for  a  copy. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 


Fifth   Avenue,   34th  and  33d   Streets,  New  York 


English,  History  and  Civics  Instructors 
Be   Sure   to    Read    Pages    363-364 
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TRAVELLER'S  COMPANION 

A  FIVE-POUND  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 

BUILT  OF  ALUMINUM 
AND  STEEL 

High  Grade  Low  Price 

There  is  no  substitute 
for  the  "BLICK"  in 
preparing  your  manu- 
script, reports  or  corre- 
spondence. For  Library 
and  Home  use  it  cannot 
be  excelled.  Carbon 
copies  can  be  kept  for 
future  reference  without 
extra  labor. 

THE  NEW  NO.  6  ALUMINUM  BLICKENSDERFER 

Weiglis  only  5  pounds,  is  so  strong  and  durable  it  can  be  easily  carried  any- 
where. It  has  Roller  Bearings,  Automatic  Pointer,  Paper  Release,  Adjust- 
able Margin,  Tabulator  and  Interchangeable  Tvpe,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
HIGH  CLASS  MACHINE. 

Either  Blickensderfer  Scientific  or  Universal  Keyboard. 

IVrite  for  Catalog  A-il4. 

THE  BLI:,K:ENSDERFER  MFG.  COMPANY,        .       Stamford,  Connecticut 
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SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


SEA 


n 


PINES 


ISIPBHP!!*?- 


Distinctively  Devoted  to  Developing  Personality 

Genuine  happy  liome  life ;  personal  attention  and  care. 
Growing  girls  inspired  by  whclesome  and  beautiful  ideals 
of  useful  wonianliood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally 
favorable  lor  an  outdoor  lite,  which  we  make  attractive  and 
refining.  One  hundred  acres ;  pine  groves,  looo  feet  of 
seashore,  ponies,  horseback  riding.  Hygiene  and  morals 
observed  especially  for  results  in  healtli.  character  and 
education.  Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Domestic 
Arts.  French,  German,  Spanish — native  teachers.  All 
branches  of  study  under  patient  and  enthusiastic 
instructors.     Address 

Rev.  Thomas  Bicktord,  Miss  Faith  Bicklord,  Prins.,  P.  0.  Box  P,  Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


Home 
School 

for 

Girls 
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Powdep  Point  School  for  Boys 


By  the  Sea   96  King  Caesar  Road,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Modern  buiUlings.  New  concrete  residence.  New  gymnasium. 
Extensive  grounds.  Large  athletic  fields.  Cinder  track.  Safe 
boating  and  swimming  in  land-locked  Plymouth  Harbor,  border- 
ing on  school  grounds.  Summer  camp  in  Maine  woods.  College  or 
liiisiness  preparation.  Individual  responsibility  developed.  Non- 
iiulitary.  Upper  and  lower  scIiolIs.  For  illustrated  catalog  address 
RALPH  K.  BEARCE.  A.  M..  Headmaster 


GORDON 

A  Bible  Institute  ol  College  Grade 


Departments  of  Theologv.  Missions.  Mrthoils.  Hroail  curriculum. 
FiLiiIty  oi  (listinifnishcii  leaders  ai"l  rcoisaiicil  aiici  ialisls.  1q- 
ter-lrnoniin-ttii'iial,  evanifeliual.  For  colleijc  ant.1  nun-collcige 
men  .iii»t  wuiiu-n.      A<!<iress  lor  cataloi/ ,iiid  ..orrrspondciicc  Doan 

Nathan  R.  Wood.  Qordon  Bible  Institute.  Boston. 
Mass. 


Rogers  Hall  School 


For 
Girls 


38  minutei  from  Boston         Faces  Rotters  Fort  Hill  Park 

Thorough  prcparalion  (or  college.  AJvanceJ  courses  tor  uraduitei  o' 
hjnh  schools.  Domestic  science,  Handicr»»is,  Music,  An.  Larue 
grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  Experienced  instructors  In  charge  ol 
jll  athletics.  New  (.'vmn jsium  and  Swinimiiig  t*ot»l.  hor  ^  alalot^ue 
.JJress      M,,,  OLIVE  5    PARSONS.  Priaclpal.  Lowell.  Matt. 


ABBOT   ACADEMY 


A  School  for  Clrli.     ANOOVER.  MASS. 


Fouoded  1828 


2*1  miles  from  Hostun       r.encrul    (  oursr    with   MousehiiM  Sticiuc. 
Colleif^  I'tepatalion.   Ail.lress  Miss  UHkTU  A  BAIL  IV.  friiuu,,.! 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL   FOK   GIKLS 

111  the  Berkshire  Hill.s,  on 
the  1  lolines  Koail  to  Lenox, 
l'\)rty-rtve  acres.  Onetiiou- 
saiui  feetai>ovethe  sea  level. 


Mint  MIKA   II    tIAI.I.,  IMIiu  ipul 
I'i It Hf it-ill,  MuMiui  liiiti'll>i 


Mdssachiiaetla 

EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

CAMBKIDC>E.  MASSACHUSETTS 
For  calsluuue  addreit   DEAN    HODGES 

WALTHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


,.,  '.Ill    ,,.u>  A'|.li>.M 

(,iL<iKi.u  U.  Hu.vitlAN,  Ph.D.,  Ptlncltul.  W^lihaui.  Maw. 


WlllUton  Seminary  for  Bovi  >^  "^ 

til  I    \> I         v\M  llir     .  i^.i>ii.>^<-«   ..r     I    ' 

in    .    I    .    ,'.      1.1  Ml>  ~><    Klllltl.       ml   tiM   Vl-I!.-!!-'!  V 

ht^  .      i.s HHit.    '.     Ill'-    tiMrii.     nit  VV.tl.     Iwi  UuwlbUfcw*   wtM- 

■  ■^  h>>hill     II         lA^^^lLlt,     I       II    I*.    I'rIU.  itJal. 


S(  IIOOI   01      ' 
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nil    ii<'<i|<4.    ii'vir    rl<>44-il      api'i'lal    Slltl    ailiiili> 
i''K>iliir    vrur    u|i>  II*    l>>'t      7        8.    1.    i'uKv      fu  Li 
Li  1 1   I)..     ttm».,    OopUy    til.,     tiusluo.     M*«a 


Independent 
Opinions 


The  editor's  mail  is  always  sure  to 
be  opened  with  interest,  altho  what 
other  emotions  it  excites  later  depends 
of  course  upon  what  the  letter  contains. 
The  fault-finding:  ones  ougrht  to  be  re- 
ceived with  most  grratitude,  as  they  are 
supposed  and  intended  to  correct  our 
defects  and  bring  us  nearer  perfection. 
Doubless,  too,  if  every  reader  who  saw 
something  he  liked  would  write  to  tell 
us  so  we  should  find  the  letters  too 
tiresome  to  read.  But  nevertheless,  and 
things  as  they  are,  it  does  us  good 
to  get  once  in  a  while  a  simple  note  of 
approval  from  an  old  friend  of  The  In- 
dependent : 

I  like  your  editorial  on  "Printing  Both 
Sides."  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  see 
things  from  Seflor  Huerta's  standtH>iut  or 
that  of  the  I.  W.  W.s  from  that  of  Ar- 
turo  ttiovannetti's.  I  take  it  that  the  read- 
ers of  The  Independent  are  fair  minded 
enough  to  be  willing  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  various  questions  presenting  them- 
selves from  their  varied  sides.  How  we 
shall  miss  the  cheery  articles  by  dear  E. 
P.  Powell  I  The  series  of  I>r.  Ward  were 
alone  worth  to  me  all  I  have  ever  paid  for 
the  paper  in  the  forty  years  I  have  taken  it. 

FOKDYCE   Gm.NNElX 

Pasadena,  California 


To  a  Canadian  reader  your  editorial 
"The  Kings  Must  Go."  of  March  '22.  can 
be  tolerated  only  on  the  sup;H>sition  that 
the  writer  is  the  youngest  member  of  your 
staff  and  totally  unable  to  increase  his  wis- 
dom during  his  tirst  year.  Send  him  into  a 
retreat  that  he  may  have  time  to  read  his- 
tory and  think  :  tirst  giving  his  grandmother 
an  opportunity  to  spank  him  on  her  kne<?, 
for  he  must  yet  be  small  enough  for  that. 

Kveu  the  Kaiser  has  not  the  ^Kiwer  to 
wie<k  a  state  that  the  absolute  dictator 
tilling  the  presidential  chair  has  for  four 
years.  And  some  time  one  of  them  may 
take  the  notion  to  say  :  Aur^i  tnoi  le  D^ 
lufie.  Mexico  must  already  be  tirvd  of  pres- 
idents. 

A  modern  iMUstitutional  king  like  ours 
is  tlie  evolutinuary  supreme  head  ot  the 
state,  symUiliziug  the  supreme  fatherhiKKl 
of  the  nation's  familyhiH>«i,  its  laws  and 
uniform  priueiples  of  ai-tiou  evolveil  from 
beyond  historii-  time.  The  (Kiwer  ,tiid  litw 
erty  of  the  people  function  thru  pa  t. 

which    is    iniuieiliately    iu    touch  'le 

people  iuul  ciiu  turn  out  the  government  lu 
a  day,  while  the  people  of  the  l'iiite»l 
States  are  heljiless  fiir  four  years  should 
the  presidential  blaek  horse  "lake  the  t>it 
in  Ills  mouth."  Our  pr«'seul  King  Ge^'rue 
is  not  even  your  edidr'ti  New  Ku^laud 
srhoot  history  king.  Kverv  oue  km>wa  our 
King   "laii   ilt>  no   wrong.' 

As  the  hettd  of  the  ■ititte  he  iktex  liol  hiiv« 
to  go  thru  n  pr*>«'e.sj*  of  beiug  blaik-"-  — '  Kv 
nearly    one-half    i.'t    the    i>e«>i>le    i'>  m 

he   is   r •  ii|e   for    ^^    •-••    ••■•    ■■  e 

hiH    it  II.    Ni>  ■' 

bear    I  '     ■■■  i| 

tt  life 

taut    hiiH  II' Ml    Ml  i| 

)ier>H>uulity  >«f  th>'  »- 

lu    iinil   other   ntuti-.><    > 

When    Wf    elect    tl    I 
pii'  '         '    M  Mimf    "i    ' 

•  II  >      Hill      !'■ 

We    l'<'iii'\e,    t>v     MUga. 

.Vuia    NewHa 
Ilia  in   v«ry  dulmcttne  to  tiM 
editorial   nuiid     Kir«t   (h«    - 
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ent  of  I'ldiical  ioii  I'or  Nnva  Scotia  ^\.inl:. 
iiH  Hpaiilu'd  ht'cawHO  w«'  dtiii'l  liko  UiiiKs. 
Iln  Hays  that  a  kinn'  is  ln-lhT  tliaii  a 
piiiHidtuit  lu'caii.sf  a  kiiiK  '"is  in)  powci- 
Thoii  wtt  open  atiolluM-  Icllor  riitifiziiiij: 
tlio  saiiu^  ('(lildt'ial  on  llic  opposite 
UTouikIs.  The  writer  is  an  Aiiiericaii 
and  lie  wants  a  kiii^'  lu-caiise  kin^TH 
liavi'   more   power   than   presidents : 

The  won!  kiiiK  ix  ilcrivi'd  from  llir  idfil 
of  (•(/«.  W'c  ill  uiir  ri'imlihc  linvi-  ii  <'oiisliiiil 
(■liiinjtc  of  ollicci's  I'liiiii  (111"  I'icMidi'iil  diiwii. 
Itiil  iih  of  llii'iii  were  not  men  tliiil  could 
hriiiK  tliiiiK><  iilioiil.  Sonic  (Mil  tliiiiKs  niid 
Nonie  dill  iiol.  A  thciici  uri'.iiiii/iilioii  for 
wiii'like,  iniiniil'iictiiriiiK  imd  iiKrii'idliirid 
piii-jioscN  like  <  Jeniiiiiiy  wiis  hroiiKliI  '"  '• 
perlec(  stale  iml  in  ii  kiii>;less  cdiiiitry. 
We  ninst  still  look  in  lliis  ihi.v  of  kiiinless 
niilions  for  iiiil  imiiil  elliciciicv  to  iin  em- 
pire. So  iniicli  for  'Pile  I  iiilc|iciident's  Liiii/n 
must  (/».  It  looks  riillicr  lliiil  liislory  cries 
o\it :  UinKs,  kinns,  >;ivc  me  kin^s!  ( »iice 
ther(>  was  ii  time  in  our  repiililic  wlieii  ii 
kiiiKly  net  sent  out  niiviil  ships  to  clcnr 
the  pirates  of  tlit>  liiK'i  sens.  I?iit  todny 
notes  nre  clicked  oil'  on  the  t.\pe\vriters 
when  our  ships,  cnrf;oes  mid  citi/eiis  nre 
destroyed  !)>■  iinilerscii  nssnssiii  tliriisis  denit 
hy   Inw-brenkiiiK  niid  Inw-defyinj;  pirntes. 

If  onr  rresident  were  n  kiii^.  cnn  it  he 
possible  for  ns  to  think  he  would  remnin 
innctiveV  1  should  rnther  sny  n  kiiifi  iiuist 
come  to  end  this  indoleni  innctioii  of  the 
great  republic.  .1.   1>ykk 

The   Manse,    East   Moriches,    A'cic    York 

If  "everybody  knows"  that  the  Kinpf 
of  Enjrland  "can  do  no  wrong-,"  of  course 
we  know  it  as  well.  But  it  follows  that 
he  can  do  no  right  either.  In  that  case 
the  only  objection  which  an  American 
could  raise  would  be  that  a  king  was 
a  superfluous  and  misleading  bit  of 
symbolism,  misleading  because  the  sym- 
bol does  not  stand  for  the  truth,  that 
the  people  of  Eng:land  rule,  but  just 
the  opposite. 

But  our  British  cousins  will  not  let 
us  regard  their  King  as  inactive.  They 
insist  that  he  exerts  a  great  influence 
over  public  affairs,  tho  always  for 
good,  of  course.  Just  now  they  are  giv- 
ing King  Edward  the  full  credit  for 
forming  the  Triple  Entente  and  so  sav- 
ing  Europe  from    German   domination. 

But  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  agree 
with  the  plan  implied  in  Dr.  MacKay's 
last  sentence.  Let's  start  the  Republic 
soon  with  all  the  English-speaking  na- 
tions included,  each  to  have  its  own 
king  if  it  wants  one.  We  wonder  then 
if  Canada  would  be  a  kingdom.  The 
other  day  we  read  a  newspaper  letter 
from  Western  Canada  which  said  that 
there  are  enough  former  Americans  in 
the  Dominion  to  double  the  Canadian 
contingent,  that  they  are  anxious  to  en- 
list but  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  serv- 
ing under  a  king.  Apparently  then  if  a 
king  can  do  no  wrong,  he  can  at  least 
do  some  harm. 

The  British  always  seem  to  miss  the 
point.  We  believe  in  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  person  at  the  head  of 
affairs  provided  he  is  responsible  to  the 
people.  A  president  is  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote  and  can  be  removed  by  Con- 
gress. A  king  gets  his  office  by  chance 
and  cannot  be  removed  for  cause.  He 
has   power  without   responsibility. 


I  suppose  thfit  tale  hv  Adrinna  Spadoni, 
entitled  tho  "City  of  Dreadful  Night,"  in 
your  issue  of  Angtist  16,  of  the  Bohemian 
boy  who  ran  a  power  sewing  machine,  was 
intended  to  servo  a  purpose,  but  what  pur- 
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HENRYFR4NKI  IN  OEWINB  Pfln..  Monion.  Mill 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls    crefli^h"c!;„„. 

A  1  luiiiii  V  '■>  I  ■■  ■!       I  Mir  hniir  fritin  N>w  Yoik.      (  cr* 
tilu.itr.   ll.     \  ,.       ll      111. I    tJir    New     l-ML'l  'H'l   <   •■"'•If'* 


Xtie  Gateway 

A.  School  lor  Girls  of  all  ayes 

Misa  ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS.  Principal 
St.  Ronnn  Terrnce  New  Haven.  Connecticut 

HARTFORD 


Sticiililii  iiictli<i(K  Willi  pr.uii- 
C.tl  Ir.iiiiini;  for  tin-  liiiiiistn  . 
Lar^c  f.tciilty  and  lil>r.iry. 


THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


Graduate  fcUowslups.  Ixitti  t..i- 
ciij"  ■^11*1  rt'sitlent.  t)i>eii  tn  col- 
lege ^raiiualcs  of  all  chin  l  lies. 

A'.MKtalcd  with 

Hartford    School    oi    ReliKiouu   Pedaeoey.    training 

Suiui.iy  Scliuul  and  oihcr  lay  workers. 
Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  littinir  (or  foreign  service. 
Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS,  Dean  of  Seminary 
Hiirtlord,  Conn. 

THE  SANFORD  SCHOOL 

Ridgewold,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  On  a  modern  300-acre 
farm,  \  aricd  lilc  oul-ul-doors,  as  well  as  athletics.  In- 
dividual attention  under  experienced  teachers.  Careful 
preparation  tor  lifea:?  well  as  for  allci)lleijes.  A  sunimer 
session.    D.  S.  SanFOKU.  A.M..  Ht.idnK.sler,  liu.\  ii. 

HILLSIDE^^r^^^ 

Founded  by  Klizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883. 
One  lioui  from  N.  Y.  From  primary  lo  college. 
General  ami  special  courses.  Separate  school 
liu.:se.  ColTaKe  [or  younger  ifirls.  New  gym- 
nasium.    Small  classes.     Outdoor  sports. 

MARGARET  R.  BRENDLINGER,  A.B.,  Principal 
VIDA  HUNT  FRAMCIS,  B.L.,  Associate 


Saint  Margaret's  School 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

Outdoor  sports.  Gymnasium.  School  farm. 
6o  acres  of  meadow  and  woodland.  College 
Entrance  Certiticate.  Household  Arts  and 
Crafts. 

MISS   EMILY   GARDNER   MUNRO,   A.M., 
Principal. 


ILLINOIS 


"HOME-MAKING.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  100-pajje  illustrated  hand-book:  it's  FREE.      Cookery,  diet, 
health,    children;   home-study   Doynestic  ScUnce  courses.       For 
home-making  and  well  paid  positions. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  St..  Chicago,  III. 


1  IJAMl?   •"    addition   to  resident 
i   H  11  III  jj   work,  offers  also  instruc- 

B  tion  by  correspondence. 

fCTnny         For  detailed  in. 
I  0  i  U 1/ 1  formation  address 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 

24th  Year     U.  of  C.  (Div.  M)  Chicago,  ID. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Summit  Academy    frT"."v^ho^oi 

for  Boys.  Eight  resu.ent  pupils  received  into  the  Principal's 
family.       Home  comf   rts  and  refinements.       All  outdoor  sports. 

JAMES   HEARD,    A.  M..    Principal. 

•"Pl D ' I. Q.nU.n..n.1     An  efficient  school  at  mod- 

1  he  r'enning ton  school  eratecost.  TSminntesfrom 
N.  Y..  50  from  Phiki,  Frepares  for  College,  Technical  Schools  or 
Business.  Gymnasi  :u.  Strong-  facultw  Swimming  pool,  all 
athletics.     Junior  scli  :hi1  with  home  care  for  boys  9  to  13. 

FRANK  M.\cDaniel,  D.  D..  Headmaster.  Box  80 
New  Jersey,  Pennington. 


The  Brooklield  School 

An    open-air   n  fmul   for    a 
ttnull   u'""/'    "/    ifitlt 

JMIm  HtUn  Islriiisii  Cuok..  A  H 
Wtll'ilty  Collc(« 
""'      I  Milt  Marl'.n  f     K    Cookf.  A  B 

I  WslltiUr  C«IU(* 


DIrsr 


AlVl 

I  M  drvrloji  :i  Koiiiid  miiihI  ;iii>|  lirarl  in 
a  Moiiiid  liody. 

To  iii.-ikr  I  lie  girl  oipalile,  alert  and 
womanly. 

To  make  licr  thorough. 

Tu   make    her    reliable   and    retuurccful. 

To  make  her   likable  and   sincere. 

To  teach  her  to  think  and  act  with  in- 
telligence. 

To  teach  licr  how  lo  htudy. 
To    teach    her    how    to    use    her    mother 
tongue. 

To  help  her  to  find  herself,  and  there 
fore 

To  make  her  happy  and  useful, 

EQIJIF»ME1MT 

Colonial  liouse — atmosphere  of  simplic- 
ity —  open-air  sleeping  and  dining 
porches  —  open-air  school-room  —  un- 
stinted sunshine  —  gardens  for  all  — 
space  for  play — woods  and  fields — e.x- 
perienced,  understanding,  motherly 
teachers, 

IVIEXHODS 

Individual  ^nd  class  instruction — close 
supervision  of  work  —  careful  study 
of  each  girl's  nature — work  made  a 
joy  —  power  of  concentration  devel- 
oped— intimate  association  with  teach- 
ers— sports  made  a  means  of  educa- 
tion— teaching  by  example  rather  than 
precept, 

COURSE    OF    STUDY 

An  enriched  high  school  course — gen- 
eral, special,  and  college  preparatory 
— modern  languages  a  part  of  daily 
life — Domestic  Arts — Music — Gymnas- 
tics— foundations  laid    for  culture. 

PLAY 

Tennis — basket-ball — tramping — coasting 
—  skating — snow-shoeing  —  dancing  — 
singing — games  —  story-telling —  play- 
acting. 

References  given  and  required. 

Conference  with  the  Directors  by  appoint- 
ment   only. 

.\ddress 

MISS    HELEN    FAIRMAN   COOKE 

The  Brookfield  School 

North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts 


CALirORNIA 


CALIFORNIA.   Los  Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learning  profession  iL-itkout  ex- 
pense in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical,  Surgical.  Maternity, 
Eye  and  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  bootle:  free.  AVnte  Med- 
ical Director.  Also  a  few  young  men  admiaed  to  a  two  years' 
course. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLTTMBIA 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 
•^f  /^1_  -  -  —     O  ^...^  1.^  »  .u**    A  school  for  girls  in 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary  AVashingtons   most 

beautiful  suburb.  Preparator>*  and  finishing  courses.  Strong  depart- 
ments of  Music.  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  Campus  of  eleven 
acres  and  provision  for  all  outdoor  sports.  Artesian  water.  Cata- 
logue on  request.  Mr.. and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  Principals. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

offers  a  three  years'  course,  FREE,  and  pays  besides  maintenance,  $10  a  month  for 
the  first  year,  $12  a  mu)1u1i  tor  the  second  and  $15  a  montl\  the  last  year. 

Classes  are  fanned  every  mouth. 

The  Nurses'  Home  is  located  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  New  York  City.  Tlie 
rooms  are  all  single  with  spacious  entrance  hall,  library  and  sitting  rooms.  The  school 
is  registered  and  connectetl  with  a  hospital  of  over  1500  beds. 

Applicants  must  be  over  18  and  under  3o  years  of  age,  and  have  had  one 
year  in  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

Apply  at  once  for  information  to 

AGNES  S.  WARD,  R.N. 

Superintendent,  Metropolitan  Trsuning  School,   Blackwell's  Island,   New  York  City 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  class 

Fireproof  school  building 
thoroughly  equipped 

160  and  162  West  74th  Street 

Connecting  with  and  including 

165  West  73rd  Street 
New  York 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 

;  Olfers  intensely  practical  training  in  the  broad  phases 
'  o(  business,  in  the  stimulating  atmosphere  ot  America's 
I  center  of  commerce  and  linance.     Develops  ihe  qualities 
'  for  which  big  business  men  are  searching.       Day  and 
I  evening  courses  in  accounting,  banking,  linance,  adver- 
,  tising,  sale^tnan>hip,  journalism,  insurance,  real  estate, 
praclical    pclilics,     commercial     teaching,     marketing, 
transportation,  foreign  trade,  etc.     Combined  cultural 
and  vocational  course  may  be  had  in  cooperation  with 
th«    Washington    Square    College,       Year    begins    Sep- 
tember  23rd.       For   bulletin  address 

The  Secretary,  School  of  Commerce 
36  Waverly  Place  New  York  City 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Faunded   1764 
93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  We«t 

.Sptci^illy  ilivoliil  to  111  ti>.iralii>ii  liu  .ill  t  oIIckcs. 
Hiisiness  (  otirsc — I'riinaiy  aiul  <  liitrng  I  hisses 
for  N'oiinger  Hnys.  Kireproof  Duililiiig — -Labura 
torics — Gyiiinu&iiiiii — Play    Ciruuiuli). 

B.  II.  Campbell,  Ileudmaster 

Send  for  C'utalugue.         Teleplione  3787  Riverside. 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

NKW  YtJHK  UITV 

0|irn     nil     Fsiniil     'I'i-iiiih    In     SlucleiitH    i>f     All 

(  liri-itidii    Itiiiliri.      Kik''>><'(I>    Vrur    llcK>i>a  Sr|i 

'     ilirr     JO,     iijis.     at     lirii.iilway     ami     ijolli 

111  •I,       l''nr    (atiiliiUHC    AililrrHit    tlic    Dean    nf 

Slllllflllx, 

Tk«  R«v.  Charles  R.  Gillatl.  D.D. 

Rroitilwiiy  nt   laOth  Hti  ant  Nuw   Ymk  Olty 


MANOR  SCI  1001.  \0\K  C.IKIS 


The  Misses  Metcalf's  f^h^or^for'afru': 

CoIIeiije  prcrp-iration. 

I'hysical  Culture.       Tenuis,  Basketball. 

Moderate  rates. 

Tarrytown-on-Hvdson,  N.  Y. 


THE  CRAVEN  SCHOOL,  Mattituck.  Long  Island.  N.Y. 

A  Boarding -School  for  ten  Boys  from  Twelve  years  up. 

Special  attention  to  special  netrds. 
Home  care,  healthful  surroundingrs,  outdoor  sports,  gooti  table. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Craven,  D.U.,  Head  Master. 


Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

A  first  class  -AcaJeniic  and  Classical  school  for 
both  sexes  at  %20o  per  school  year.  Renovated 
building.  New  Gymnasium.  Small  Classes.  Fine 
Rural   location.      For   catalog,   address 

J.    G.    Traver,    D.D.,    Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR    OIRLS. 

Birmingham,  Fa. 


The  Birmingham  School,  Inc. 

All  t-xcriiriit  mIio.-I  urtttin.,'  citlicr  .\cadeniiL  ur  College  Trrpara- 
lury  C'jurics.  Ueautiiul  and  heallhiul  location  in  the  niuuntains. 
Uii  Main  Line  P.  K.  K.  Gyiuuasium.  ?h> sical  training.  For 
catalo^jue  aililrcss 

A.  R.  CRIER.  President.  Box  117.  Birmiosham.  Pa. 


YEATES^SCHOOL 

Box  504      ::      Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sixty-first  year  opens  September,  1915 

College    Preparatory,    $700.00    per    year. 
No  extras. 

Lower  School  for  young  boys 
110  acres  field  ami  stream.      Clyniuasium, 

Svviiiimiitg  I'ool. 
A  new  biiildinjj  ready  for  occupancy  Sep- 
teiiilier  next,   makes    possible  fifteen  addi- 
tional pupils.     Application  for  reservatioi\s 
sluHild  be  iiiaile  luivv. 
CorreipondcDce   aod   fullest  lnve«tl(Stioa  lovltcd 


MEW   HAMPSHIRE 


KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY 


A  hi|<i> 
(Mr  -, 

iLrr«.       -.c*   .,11  > 
^yiuiia.luiii.      I'll 
CMAKI  I 


....,.i(kil.  M<ii>Wa,  N.  H. 


BHOnE   I3I.AHT* 

l.ASU.     I'l 


The  Misses  Bionson's  Scliool 

A    home    schoul    fur    ten    iiiria   under   itiitlecn    di 

lime   of  '  '  "■. 


I  •  IN,  I'rliu  I^mU 


MONECS    BKUWCNi    JSCHOOL. 

U  |.|..    ,      ■<•    1 1        I  I I.    ,.,  ..    .i   .,,    1  .,  .   .    '    ■        lu.i 


'«■•. «.  I. 


lio.^JcV  III'  hnd  a  good  job  sowing  liats.  and 
wlicti  tlicrc  wcM'o  tio  hats  to  bo  sowod  he 
was  not  laid  olT,  but  instead  bis  oinployers 
luistlt'd  around  and  found  other  work  for 
liiin  to  do.  IIo  ai)pt'ars  so  highly  norvous 
as  to  he  almost  insiur>.  I  shoiihi  call  him 
an  tindcsirablo  citizon  and  should  thiuk 
that   ho  ought  to  bo  doportod. 

He  came  ffom  tho  country  districts  in 
liiilioniia  and  doiibtloss  his  biographer 
thiid<s  that  ho  should  novor  have  loft  tue. 
country  with  its  cold  wintors  and  hot  sum- 
mors.  its  lowing  kino  and  crowing  roosters. 
IIo  would  go  iiarofoot  there,  but  unfortu- 
nately a  stone-bruise  on  the  foot  is  more 
painful  anil  dangerous  than  a  sewing  ma- 
chine needle  thru  the  finger.  You  see  one 
walks  on  the  sore  stone-bruise.  If  you 
never  picked  blackberries  or  chestnuts 
b.arofootod  tind  barelegged,  then  try  it. 
The  imagination  of  the  youth  woidd  be 
greatly  stimulated  by  his  wtirk  around  the 
lowing  kine.  How  gushingly  sentimental  to 
care  for  their  simple  needs.  Contrive  the 
ioy  of  cleaning  out  a  foid  cow  stable  while 
barefoot.  After  thirty  years  one  can  look 
back  and  feel  the  same  crawly  feeling  of 
disgust :  but  the  luscious  aroma  of  the 
ammonia  would  always  keep  one  from 
fainting.  You  see  there  are  compensations 
in  most  forms  of  work.  Just  try  that  job 
some  day.   and  then  set  your  son  at  it. 

Do  you  know,  to  my  mind  the  good, 
steady,  interesting  work  of  the  power  sew- 
ing machine  has  some  advantages  over 
farm   work. 

Why  does  The  Independent  choose 
stories  that  are  so  gushingly  sentimental? 
I  thought  that  the  journals  had  begun  to 
realize  the  utter  piflSe  of  such  mush  as  the 
Spadoni  story.  Why  not  select  a  tale  with 
red  blood  in  it.  a  ntasculine  story,  a  tale 
where  a  young  man  sets  his  jaw  onto  his 
job  and  does  things'?  Why  not  open  your 
eves  and  observe  life  and  help  instead  of 
hinder?  Clinton  Alvord 

'Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Yes,  the  editor  knows  what  it  is  to 
gro  barefooted  and  pet  stone  bruises 
and  care  for  the  lowing  kine.  But  he 
has  never  run  a  power  sewing:  machine, 
so  he  would  not  venture  to  decide  which 
is  the  better — or  the  worse.  He  would 
merely  sugrg-est  that  as  cow  stables  have 
been  made  less  foul  since  he  was  a  boy, 
so  machine  shops  may  some  time  be 
made  less  dangrerous  and  nerv»-racking:. 

But  about  that  "tale  where  a  young 
man  sets  his  jaw  onto  his  job  and  does 
thingrs."  If  Mr.  Alvord  or  any  one  else 
knows  of  such  a  story,  send  it  to  The 
Independent  ripht  away.  We  want  to 
see  it. 


Among    your   ilyspeiitir    editnrials    in    the 
issue  of  August  1*   I    I  '"♦ 

with  my  ptirticiilur  c  >  it 

editorial   was  the  one  •! 

iicational   system.    1    \\  '  ^   t" 

\i'iir  attention  out?  detect  that  you  did  uoi 
lueutiou. 

A   t>oy   goes   thru    the   i 
colle^oM  and  enters  upon  h. 
with  as  good  an  education  as  he  i't»w  se*'ure 
ill  this  country.   What  is  he  HWcN    !.•  tiiv.-' 
lie    has    studied    two    dead     I 
t\>o     miuleru     luUKuaKoH.     Il-- 
stiine    cheiniMtry,    >iome    in 

physics,    some    - 

dabbled    ill    IK 

know!. ■'■■•■     >-ii     ^    — 

ter*-*!  ,-.    lie   cannot    i 

a    for<n;ii    i.iiiKuaKe    H '■      ' 

fortunate    if    he    hM>t 

of  his   imtive   f  v 

Ml  is  it  ill  evi  >* 

up.    IIi»   hi  -V 

but    not    .  '* 

(liltiK    lo    I  *» 

Ills    wli 
vent     I  '« 

until  '< 


inuu 

.'ur  »• 


St'ptemljor  l.M,  19 1 5 
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MOIIII       pIllCI'S      IIII.V       l'<'N|lllllNillilily       ll|llltl       lllltl, 

he   will    liki'ly    I'di'iii    llic  i>|iiiii'>ii    lliiil    w<'ll 
I'diicnlcil    Aiiiciiciiii    yiiiilliH   iirr   nl'    I'lir    Ic^s 
\:iliii'    (liiiii    lliciNi-    wiiii    Imvc    linil    no    Kn-nl 

fdliriltinlJill     lliJMIIllMKi'N. 

1(  iinliiiiiiil.N'  liiKt'M  Ncvfi'ni  .vi'iiiN  licfdii- 
II  <'ii||('Kf  niiiiliiMtc  run  Ni'ltli'  iliiwn  iinil 
iiftuall.N  iniiiliirc.  Ill'  liilM  HO  lliuroly 
lornii'il  till'  Imiiil  of  trying  "i  lillli'  of 
I'vi'iyliiinK  iinii  nniHlfiiiiK  nniliinK  llnil 
wlirn  lii>  roinrs  into  roniprt  it  iuii  willi  nn'ii 
wlici,  ilio  Iht'y  linvi-  no  rdunilion.  Iiiivr 
lirc'ii  linini'il  to  cxri'l  in  oni-  Iniiiu'li  of  in 
iliislr.N.   Iii>   is  at    II   (li.stiiK-t    (ltMiilviinti(K<'' 

I     iindiM'stiuiii     tliiit     tlit>    (icinnin    s<'l 1 

Nystcni  diUVrs  from  oiir  own  very  I'lniit'iiliy 
ill  this  rfspiM-t.  I  nniloi'stiuid  tiiiit  tiit>rt> 
nit'ii  pupil  is  IiiiikIiI  (*>  >l"  at  Ifiist  ono 
tliiiiK  well.  It  scciiis  to  nif  that  Wf  conid 
well  I'ullow  Ihf  cMiinplc.  It  is  well  cnouKh 
In  liiiM'  II  j{<""l  K''"""''"'  <'<lii<'atioii.  hut  it  is 
fatal  not  to  he  ahh'  to  do  (Uic  tliinj;  well. 
In  these  days  we  need  more  well  trained 
men  in  the  husiness  wiu'Jd.  Many  men  who 
have  received  coilene  (le;;iees  but  are  now 
driving  trucks  or  painting  lioiises  mi>;hl 
have  been  titled  to  till  some  of  lh(<  impoi- 
tanl  positions  in  the  husiness  world  liad 
the,\  learned  a  little  more  concentration 
while  in  school  and  had  tlicy  learned  to  do 
well  soniethiiiK  that   is   really   worth   while. 

.1.   K.    r.i  i.i.AKi) 

I'ort    WaxhiiKjloii,    Xcir    YaiL- 

Did  we  have  dyspepsia  that  week? 
Well,  if  we  did,  misery  loves  company. 
We  agree  with  our  correspondent  that 
the  schools  should  be  made  more  thoro 
and  practical  and  in  particular  that 
the  teachinf>-  of  languages  does  not  ac- 
complish its  purpose.  But  on  the  other 
hand — to  continue  our  fault-finding- 
mood — is  not  Mr.  Bullard  taking  too 
personal  a  view  in  regarding  that  edu- 
cation as  alone  "really  worth  while" 
which  trains  a  boy  to  become  what  he 
is,  a  successful  business  man?  A  school 
exists  not  so  much  for  fitting  the  stu- 
dent into  his  groove  as  for  finding-  what 
particular  groove  he  can  best  run  in. 
That  is  one  reason  why  the  college 
course  scatters  so. 


It  has  Ions  seemed  to  me  that  the 
marked  dilYerence  between  commissioned 
officers  and  enlisted  men  is  needless  and 
improper.  It  is  a  mere  relic  of  the  medie- 
val days  when  the  officers  were  Ki'utry  and 
the  iirivates  -were  their  peasant  retainers. 
The  distinction  is  not  necessary  for  disci- 
I>line.  because  we  have  thoro  discipline  in 
civilian  services,  both  public  and  corpora- 
tion, where  there  is  no  one  line  of  distinc- 
tion betwe(>n  the  very  lowest  and  the  very 
highest  official  ranks.  Furthermore,  disci- 
])line  is  just  as  strictly  enforced  among  offi- 
cers themselves,  tho  they  are  all  of  the 
same  class  :  and  likewise,  it  obtains  between 
l)rivates.  cori)orals  and  sergeants,  altho 
they  are  all  of  the  other  class.  I  am  told 
that  in  the  Confederate  army  this  distinc- 
tion was  not  observed. 

William  C.  Lee 

Baiuioft.    Tiryinia 

Our  correspondent  is  not  the  only 
one  who  has  wondered  whether  it  is 
necessaiy  to  maintain  the  rigid  line 
between  officers  and  men  in  our  army 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  large  bodies  of 
men  in  railroads,  shops,  and  construc- 
tion works  are  kept  at  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency  and  obedience  without  any 
of  the  saluting  and  segreg-ation  that 
military  tradition  requires.  The  French 
and  Swiss  armies  are  much  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  German  or,  we  believe, 
than  the  American.  In  the  recent 
Reichstag  debates  almost  the  only  crit- 
icism raised  against  the  army  was  the 
insolent  treatment  of  privates,  often 
men  of  learning  and  prominence,  by  the 
drill  masters. 


.illlllllllllllNllIIIIIIIIII 
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LIXXLE     TRAVELS 


I'ol     III-.. I       ,    I'lruailtP    "I     llu.lliran,         TIilt 

.ilxiiil   liip:i    !>>'    LuiiU  ur   Se.i,   llxicl.i   and   Tiuu 


alluUB     s 
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SIWCLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 


Walhln*    Olan    en 
Sanaca    Laka,    N.    Y. 

wm.  t.  L(tlinc»ill.  Pill. 

OPIM     ALL    TMt     VC«a 

A  Mineral  SprinRS  ''Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM, 

frniii  li.iviiiK  In  .1  mil odiicrd  mtu  I  In*  cijiiiiti  y  iIjc  .S(  Ijolt  Irc-.iliiiciit  lur  licart  ditcjui.  J  uc 
iKMiiiKiii  iiictlinils,  jiul  c(iiii|>inriii  cinl)r;icc  tlic  hmi  ili.it  advanced  medical  tcience  hut  approved. 
'I'rr.ilnicnts   .in-    K'vrn    uinl'i    llf  dirrrltDn  of  physiciani, 

THC  BATHING  aPRiNoa  arc  liitiihr  to  thr  witter* 

if    II  id    .N  .111  In- 1  III,   Imt   :d)Oiit    fivr   Itrtiri   ;i«   itt'iiiit. 
THK    RADIUM    F.MANATION    f  ROM    BRINE 
SPRING    NO.    2    AVKRA(;KS   64.8    IVIACHE    UNIIS    PtR    LITtR    OF    WA TtR.     or    .....rly 
llircc    tunes    as    iiaicii    as    .my    (UIili     Amkiicui    .Spiin|{  known. 
I'or  tlic  trc.'iiiiiciit   of    nhcumatism,    oout,     oiabctcs.    oacsiTV,    ncumitib,   ncuhaloia.  anac- 

MIA,  DISEASES  OF  THC  DIGCSTIUC  SYSTEM  AND  LIVER.  HEART  AND  CIRCULATORV  •VBTCM, 
KIDNEY  DISEASE.  AND  DISORDERS  OF  THC  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  WC  olicr  a'J valltagch  UllkUrpaikC'i 
In   this  cii'nili  \    '■■     I'.iiiiiiic. 

-r-i_ir—  r^  I  I— M  £--1—11— >iivi,^c?  is  situatcrl  in  a  Lirgc  private  park  with 
THE  GLEN  SPRIN(3S  milcs  of  well  built  and  graded  walk* 
for  Ocrtrl  lull  climbing  exercises.  Aiiloniobiling,  Boating,  Fishing,  .Music,  Danc- 
ing.     Well  Kr|i|    (iolf   Course,    Tennis  Courts,    Mini.iturc   and   Clock   (jolf. 

Our  IllustratcJ  Booklet*  and  Latett  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Spring*  will  be  Mailed  on  ReQUft 


MEET    IVIE   AT    THE    TULLER 

For  Value,   Service,  Home  Comforts 


"irfe^j: 


IME  W 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take  Woodxvcrd  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

20Q  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $2.50  Up  Double 

200       2.00       "        3.00  '•      •' 

100       2.50       ■■        4.00  "      •' 

100       3.00  to  5.00  •■        4.50  "      " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floors — Asents' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Unique  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Excellecte 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAYER,  M.D.,  DalUton  Spa.  N.  Y..  near  Sjrato^a  Spring*. 
Ktrfincd,  huinclik?,  well  equipped.  New  l^tb  bouK,  twlmmiag 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheiin  baths.     Booklets. 


MONOMONOCK  INN,  Caldwell,  N.J. 

The  Ideal  Autumn  Resort 

Unrivalled    location    20    miles    from    New    York. 
Golf.      Tennis.     Open   until   October    i.sth. 
ALREkT    .\.    LEROY.    Manager. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Pocono  Manor        Pennsylvania 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &,  W.  R  R. 

A  summer  vacation  among  streams  and 
mountains,  in  cultured,  Quaker  environ- 
ment, and  on  an  800  acre  tract,  with 
large  Hotel  and  Cottage  Colony.  Golf, 
Tennis  and  Garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 
Every  accessory  for  comfort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY.  Manager 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Continued 


VERMONT 


Bishop  Hopkins  Hall  | 


An  endowed  school  for 
^r!s.  130  acres  overlook- 
ing I_ake  Champlain.  Well 
equipped  building.  Outdoor  sports  all  year.  Upper  and  lower 
school.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  A\'rite  tor  circular. 

Miss  Ellen  Seton  Ogden.  Prinxipal 
The  Rt.    Rev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall.  President.   Burlington.  Vl 

GODDARD  SEMINARY  ^^l^r^^^. 

State  Teacher's  Training  Course.  Music.  Domestic  Science. 
Commercial  Course.  New  equipment.  Larg-e  endowment.  4 
Iniildings.  Gyninasium.  Athletic  Field.  5250  a  ve.ir — No  extras. 
OKLANDO  K.  HOLLISTER,  Iatt.D.,Prin.,  Box  17, 
Barre.  Vt. 

VIRGINIA 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  "^  su^Ton.'^va " 

Term  begins  Sept.  9th.  iri?.  Located  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia.  Unsurpasi^e  i  climate.  Modem  appointments. 
Students  the  past  session  f-jm  ^^Stntes.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils 
enter  any  time.     Send  for  ^  :t:il.>gue.  ^ 

Miss  E.  C.  WEIMAR,  ^incipal 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN. 
TAL  S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St^  N.  Y. 


Look  at  the?e  ii.irir.'iins!  TTpewrit.ers  R^ 
our  own  Factories,  and  guaranteed  for  one  J^^'- 
Remin^ons  f  20  to  $.io        Smiths  ?1S  to  S40 
Vnderwoods  ^.S.t  to  $60        Rorali  ?25  to  ?43 
L.  C.  Smiths  S:)0  to  $oO        OIlTers  ?20  to  $35 

We  have  all  makes.    Send  for  catalog 

and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

AMERICAN  WRmNG  MACHINE  CO.,  he,  345  Broad^N.?. 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has    good   positions    for   good   teachers    with   good 

records.     Send   for  Bulletin. 
81  CHAPEL   STREET,  Al.BAirS',    N.  T. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN     CAR    AND 

Now 

PRKPIOUUKI)    lA 

1>1\  ll>KiM) 

A   dividend   of   oiii"   and 

(\%%)    on    the    Pref.'rrod 

lias   tills   day    boeii  di'ilari-i 

iH'i-   1.    liU5,    to  stoekholdor 

of    Inisiiifss    Friday,    Scptc 

OlKH-ks    will    bo    umiled 
Company    o'    Now    York. 
WM     M.    IIAIMOR. 

Scirolaiv. 


FOUNDRY    COMPANY. 

York,    Sopt.     1.     lS>ir>. 
I'l'rAl.    STOCK 

NO.  li(>. 
tliro<'-tpiartors  per  poiil. 
Stock  of  this  Company 
1,  payable  Friday,  Ootii- 
s  of  ri'i'ord  at  the  doso 
nibor  10,  1915. 
by    the   Guaranty   Trust 

S.  S.   D<^I,ANO, 

Trcasuror. 


AMERICAN     CAR    AND    FOUNDRY    COMPANY. 

New     York,    Sept.     1,     I'.tl."). 
CO.M.MDN    C.Vl'ITAL    STOCK 
DIVIDKND    NO.    52. 
A    dividend    of    oin>-lialf    per    cont.     (Vj'v!'^    on    the 
Common    Stock   of  tliis   Company    has   this  day    boon 
dt'clarod,      payable     Friday.     October    1,     li)15,     to 
stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    of    business 
Friday,     Se|)tember    10,     1915. 

Cliet>ks    will    l>o    mailed    by    the    (:;naranty    Trust 
Company    of    New    York. 
WM.    M.    IIAiiiFR.  S.    S.    I).>,LANO. 

Secretary.  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  trotn  tliese  bonds,  payable  by  tlieir 
terms  on  September  i,  1915,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  C  onipany  in  New  Y'ork  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  Xew  Vorl<  by  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,    16  Wall   Street. 

G.   D.  MILNE,  Treasurer 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half   Per  Cent. 
Gold   Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  i,  1915,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  Xew  York  by  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,   i6  Wall  Street. 

G.   D.  MILNE.  Treasurer 

LIGGETT    &    MYERS    TOBACCO    COMPANY. 

St.     lyouis.     M Vugust     2.'i.     1915. 

A  dividend  of  One  ami  Three-qiiartiTS  I'er  Cent. 
(1%%)  has  been  di'clared  ui><)n  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  Ligfjett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  pay- 
able on  October  1,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  recoril 
at  the  close  of  business  September  15,  1915. 
Checks    will    be    mailed. 

T.    T.    ANDKKSON.    Treasurer. 

CLOSE  OF  TRANSFER   BOOKS' 

LIGGETT    &    MYERS    TOBACCO    COMPANY. 

St.  Louis,  iMo.,  August  25,  1915. 
The  Transfer  Books  of  the  registered  7  per 
cent,  hoiula  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Com- 
pany will  (lose  at  ;!  o'clock  |).  m.  S<'i)teuil)er  15, 
1015,  for  the  payment  of  Interest  on  said  bonds 
due  October  1.  1915,  and  wlU  reopen  at  10  o'clock 
a.    III.    October    2,    1915. 

T.    T.     ANr>F.Tt.SON.    Treasunr. 


I  cr  ti  years  wi- have  hren  p.ivmi{  imr  ciisuiiii- 
'  !•>  llir  lii^lifHi  return-  c«jn»i!.tcnl  vvilli  cou- 
--rvatlve  iiiflhoii^,.     l-'irsl  iii.jrtifii."-  !".ois  nl 

$J00  uiul  upwliicli  wccalirrt.t)iiiiii "• 

iiiobt  tliuroui;))  personal  invrsll^ 
,,k   lur   l.n.iii   [  l»l  No.    710      » 
I    I  'I  1  ,.,Mt    i[\"   lur  saving'   im  v  -.i.  i 
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PERKINS   K    CO.Lsw.rence  Kjns 
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History  and  Civics  Teachers 


^1         "  How    I'D    Use    The    Indepeiideiil    In 

P=  The  Teuchinu  Of  Civics   "    i»  the    luiine 

i^  of  a  booltlet  prepared  hv   an  iiibtruclor 

^  of    a    larse     Hitfh    School     in    ihik    citv 

^^  where    30U    eopieii    of     The    Independent 

WM  are    used  every    week. 

^  Send   lor   thia   booklet.      It   is  Iree 

I        THE   INDEPENDENT 

■  119    Weat    4(Hli   Street 

ip  New    York 
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SENSING   PUBLIC  OPINION 

BY  A.  W.  DOUGLAS 


.1/;'.  DoiDjlds  is  rice-president  of  the 
Siinnwiix  Hiirdwiire  Compnnii.  and  is 
thus  fare  to  face  irith  the  Idriie-i^calc 
problem  of  fittiiiii  production  to  puhlic 
needs.  His  methods  of  diseorerin;/  the 
temper  of  the  puldie  as  it  affects  husi- 
nesfi.  both  directhi  and  thru  the  me- 
dium of  (leneral  political  and  financial 
conditions,  are  therefore  of  particular 
interest  and  siijni/icance. — Tiii;  Kditok. 


THE  life  and  success  of  commercial 
business  depend  primarily  upon 
two  factors:  material  conditions, 
and  the  trend  of  thoug-ht  among:  the 
people  as  exprest  in  public  opinion. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  either  factor  is 
of  greater  moment.  Since  1907  it  has 
not  been  alone  a  series  of  disastrous 
droughts  culminating  in  widespread 
damage  to  crops,  but  equally  national 
unrest  and  general  distrust  of  and  hos- 
tility to  those  in  high  places,  that 
brought  about  suspension  of  credit  and 
halting  of  enterprise.  Equally  true  it  is 
that  the  general  apprehension  and  wide- 
spread fear  of  "something  to  happen," 
caused  by  the  European  war,  neutral- 
ized the  stimulating  effect  of  generally 
good  crops,  and  settled  down  like  a 
nightmare  upon   the  business   world. 

Obviously  there  are  no  statistics  as 
to  what  the  people  are  thinking  about, 
as  there  are  of  crops,  manufactures, 
mining,  transportation,  and  other  busi- 
ness ventures,  upon  which  to  base  busi- 
ness action.  Yet  it  is  of  increasing  im- 
portance that  every  organization  of 
nation-wide  interest  have  some  definite 
and  reliable  information  as  to  the  drift 
of  public  thought.  It  is  not  to  be  had 
from  the  man  high  up,  the  man  of  great 
affairs,  for  he  of  all  others,  especially 
in  the  East,  has  usually  the  least  knowl- 
edge of  the  thought  and  intent  of  the 
great  mass  of  men,  and  the  smallest 
sympathy  with  them.  Nor  is  the  daily 
press  always  the  best  and  most  reliable 
exponent  of  public  opinion,  for  the  men 
who  indite  the  editorial  page  get  their 
information  second,  and  even  third, 
hand,  and  are  too  often  imbued  and 
colored  with  partizan  prejudice  and 
local  provincialism;  and  this  latter 
trait  is  peculiarly  the  ear-mark  of  the 
metropolitan  press.  Every  newspaper- 
man will  tell  you,  if  you  question  him, 
that  his  ilesire  is  not  the  hnjieless  one 
of  molding  and  guiding  public  opinion, 
but  rather  of  learning  which  way  it 
tends,  and  chiming  in   with  it. 

Obviously  the  only  safe  way  to  gage 
public  opitiion  is  to  get  it  from  him  who 
makes  it,  the  plain  everyday  man.  Hut 
this  luttt'r  person  is  very  mmierous  and 
It  IS  not  always  practicable  to  get  at 
him.  So  inevitably  therts  muut  b«  de- 
peiKJiiliif  at^-'fiit.s  ill  touch  with  wide 
s|)t(ad  liuiiiuiiity.  Of  siicb  1  know  none 
so  iinpurtial,  mo  tiependable,  mo  Mccurikte 
UH  the  coinmeiciul  travoU-i  The  h»h'«« 
sity  of  hlH  trudu  lOrcen  hiiii  to  ki«  a 
iliploinul,  for  hv  tle|)«riUii  for  hu  livinir 
upon  the  favor  of  hia  custoniors.  aiiu'tf 
auccvBbful  Huli^>4niuiiMhi|i   la  >i  iiiuitvr  of 


personality  rather  than  of  prices  and 
samples.  He  has  that  rare  and  illumi- 
nating gift,  or  acquirement  as  it  may 
be,  of  understanding  and  sympathizing 
with  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view. 
Necessity  also  compels  him  to  be  a  close 
observer  of  material  conditions  and  the 
current  of  thought  in  his  own  limited 
territor>%  since  his  business  depends  on 
these  matters.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  mod- 
ern brief  abstract  and  chronicle  of  the 
time. 

It  has  been  my  g'ood  fortune  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  to  be  in  con- 
stant touch  with  a  large  corps  of  these 
men  representing^  a  great  distributing 
house  whose  interests  embrace  the  en- 
tire country,  and  experience  has  taught 
me  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  accuracy 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  observations 
of  these  knights  of  the  grip,  whether  it 
be  the  condition  of  the  crops,  or  the 
forecast  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the 
results  of  a  presidential  election  It 
soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  I 
could  not  completely  and  intelligently 
interpret  these  reports,  not  only  as  to 
what  was  said,  but  what  was  left  un- 
said and  what  was  to  be  read  between 
the  lines,  unless  I  knew  from  persona' 
observation  and  contact  whereof  my 
informants  wrote.  Which  meant,  an.: 
still  means,  much  wandering  to  and  fro 
on  the  face  of  the  country,  and  much 
illuminating  and  informing  travel. 
Likewise  that  I  must  gather  my  im- 
pressions and  knowledge  from  the  same 
sources  as  the  salesmen,  from  the  men 
who  really  made  public  opinion — the 
elemental,  tho  thinking  and  intelliirev: 
man,  the  farmer,  the  trainman,  the 
small  store  keeper,  the  public  school 
teacher,  the  member  of  the  college  tVu 
ulty,  the  professional  man  in  the  si;  ,. 
town  and  the  large  city.  The  long  train 
trip  is  wasted  in  the  Pullman  when 
there  is  everything  to  be  learned  from 
the  people  in  the  day  coach. 

The  average  American  man  is  easy 
to  approach,  and  invariably  civil  and 
friendly  if  you  are  friendly  yourself 
and  democratic  without  pretense.  Ono« 
in  a  day's  trip  from  Cincinnati  to 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  I  gathered 
incidentally  the  prevailing  sentmient  iii 
that  part  of  the  world  on  the  hquor 
question    from   talks   wit*  ' 

fanners,  trainmen  and  c< 
elers — each   one   of   whom    brought    up 
the  subject  in  an  :i  tly  ca>    i' 

versation.    It    net-.  s    a   ila\  > 

from  I'hiladelphia  to  i'M  t  on  the 

I'ennsylvaiua    Railroad   j >.•■•>.  ■-    '^'o 

last  presulential  ele.^tu>it  to   ' 
the  state  would  v  i^» 

candidate.    The  m».;...  —    .. 

men    was    only    too    ^  ve    in    tK«| 

■     I 

study  of  iHUitica,  or  of  ahv  <.ov>ta| 
queMtion.   h««  o/  count*  im»  i  « 


I'MtU- 


.-s 


StM)t«''»il»<'«'  >^.   I'^IT' 
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life.  It  is  oflcii  a  milder  of  iiiiifli  mo- 
meiit.  to  itiiow  wlu'tlier  pcopU'  in  (.'t'li 
iM'al  liavf  (oiilideiu'e  in  I  Ik-  iialiniial 
adminisl  radon,  or  lack  it.  Siicli  coiili 
clnuH'  iii(>ans  (icliiiili"  action  for  tlu'  I'li- 
Uiro;  it.s  wIksciu-o  is  a  (Ictt'ircnt  to  nmi- 
nit'iciai  cnlcriiiisc,  siiict"  Itiisiiicss  vi-n- 
luii's  for  tin-  future  must,  have  some 
stable  assuraneo  of  houiuI  K<»venimeiital 
ju(i).';ment.  Not  inf i'e<|Uentiy  luis  it  hap- 
pened tiuit  upon  die  action  of  the  man 
in  the  White  House  has  depended  for 
the  time  liein^'  our  commercial  weal  o 
wo.  'I'he  man  of  lar^e  alVairs  in  com- 
mercial or  financial  alVairs  is  apt.  in 
such  emerj^encies  to  he  unconsciously 
swayed  by  his  intt>rests  and  his  jjolid- 
cal  aim iat ions.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  true  that  the  man  on  the  street  is 
naturally  narrow  and  circumscribed 
I  in  his  views  and  endowed  with  liis  full 
'  share  of  ifiiiorance  and  prejudice.  Yet 
there  is  much  in  the  constant  clash  of 
opinions  with  his  fellow  workers  and 
the  forced  denials  and  trials  of  his 
hard  everyday  prind,  that  tones  down 
his  prejudices,  enlarges  his  sympathies 
and  clarifies  his  judf<ment.  Most  of  all 
he  has  usually  but  little  immediate  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  j>reat  national 
questions  involved. 

So  once  upon  a  time  when  doubt  and 
hesitation  were  widespread  because  the 
nation  faced  new  and  untried  condi- 
tions, it  was  of  g-reat  moment  to  know 
that  R-eneral  confidence  was  implicit  in 
the  judg-ment  and  intention  of  the  na- 
tional executive,  and  this  reg:ardless  of 
party  bias  or  afiiliations.  The  story  of 
the  salesmen  added  strong'  confirmation 
to  what  my  own  observations  told  me. 
I  mingled  constantly  with  motormen 
and  other  workers  in  the  large  cities, 
brakemen  and  conductors  on  ti'ains, 
professional  men  and  teachers,  farmers 
and  small  dealers  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages. As  a  rule  men  of  this  type  are 
not  voluntarily  communicative,  but  the 
direct  question  as  to  what  the  people 
thought  of  the  President  usually  evoked 
the  statement  that  he  had  an  impos- 
sibly hard  job,  but  that  he  was  doing 
the  best  he  could  under  most  discourag- 
ing conditions.  Their  opinions  were 
largely  formed,  I  found,  from  a  study 
of  the  facts  on  the  front  page  of  the 
newspapers,  and  not  the  perusal  of  the 
politically  tinctured  editorials.  It  is 
this  invaluable  service  that  the  press 
renders  the  country,  and  to  their  credit 
be  it  said  that  the  facts  are  much  the 
same  in  all  alike  however  much  the 
editorial  page  may  seek  to  color  and 
distort  them. 

The  question  of  the  intelligence  of  a 
community  is  one  of  the  most  vital  fac- 
tors in  commercial  life.  For  not  only 
does  the  existence  of  such  intelligence 
imply  increased  likelihood  and  aptitude 
for  business  ventures  and  development, 
but  also  increased  wants  in  business 
lines,  especially  for  finer  and  higher 
goods,  which  are  usually  the  most  prof- 
itable for  the  dealer.  There  are  many 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace  of  a  com- 
munity in  this  regard.  An  attractive 
railroad  station  counts  for  much,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  well  kept  and  sur- 
rounded by  grass  plots  and  flower  beds 


For  the 
enjoyment 
of  your  trip 


The  pleasure  of  many  a  trip  has  been  marred  by  delay 
and  embarrassment  in  getting  checks  or  drafts  cashed,  or 
by  worry  over  the  safety  of  funds.  Such  annoyances  are 
unnecessary. 

j^k  yy^  f^  1*1  f*  S\  Y\  .^K^ 

"A.B.A."     ^Bankers  CHeQUeS 

Association  T 


American  Bankers  Association 
Travelers  Cheques  relieve  the 
traveler  of  inconvenience  and  anx- 
iety in  regard  to  travel  money  mat- 
ters. They  supply  him  with  a  form 
of  credit  accepted  like  cash  by  rail- 
roads, steamship  lines,  hotels, 
sleeping-car  companies,  and  busi- 
ness houses  throughout  the  world. 


Identification  is  simple:  The  holder 
signs  an  "A.  B.  A."  Cheque  when 
purchasing  it  and  countersigns  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  person 
accepting  or  cashing  it.  If  the 
counter  -  signature  and  signature 
correspond,  no  one  need  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  cheque  from  a 
stranger. 

Get      them     at      your     beuik 

Ask  for  descriptive  booklet.  If 
your  bank  is  not  yet  supplied  with 
"A.  B.  A."  Cheques,  write  for  in- 
formation as  to  where  they  can 
be   obtained  in   your   vicinity. 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York 
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TEACHERS 

I     We  have  prepared  interesting  literature  telling  how  The  Independent  is  being  | 

j     used  as  a  text-book  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges  thruout  the  land  in  connec-  | 

I     tion  with  English,  Current  History  and  Civics  Classes.  | 

I  Mailed  free  on  request  | 

I    THE  INDEPENDENT,      Desk  1,      119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  | 
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Private  Wcatncr  Bureau 

IN  EVERY   HOME 

A      Reliable     Barometer 
An    Accurate     Thermometer 

Actual  Size  13  inches  High 
Will  save  you  money  and  time.  This  in- 
struIne.^t  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  tJie 
.automobile  owner,  fisherman,  iarmer.  to 
the  business  man,  shopper,  in  fact  no  home 
is  complete  without  the — 

FORECASTS  "WEATHER 

WeATHERO  METER 

HOURS  IN  ADVANCE 
$1.00  Only Sednced  from  $3.00 

Will  send  C.  O.  D.  (10  cts,  extra)  or  you 
nia\-  enclose  $1.00  bill  or  money  order.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

WITHIHGTON  INSTRTJMENT  CO. 

f^;illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllinilllllllllir!llilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll I nm  V  6^8  Mailers  Bldg.      Dept.  90.     Chicago 


F.  A.  Ringler  Co.  | 

DESIGNING  I 

PHOTO -ENGRAVING  | 
AND    ELECTROTYPING  I 


21  and  23  Barclay  Street  to 

26  and  28  Park  Place 

NEW  YORK 
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Fateful 
Forty-five! 

Success  usually  begins  at  the  age  of  forty-five  — 
lobs  are  apt  to  end  there. 

The  ordinary  business  virtues  will  carry  a  man  over 
the  early  stages  of  a  career.  Loyalty,  diligence  and 
intelligence  win  promotion  up  to  thirty  —  but  not  at 
torty-flve.  At  that  age,  a  man  must  have  everything 
or  he   has  nothing. 

The  ladder  of  promotion  is  really  a  moving  stairway^when 
you  get  lo  the  lop  you  get  off.  Almost  any  young  man  can 
hold  a  job — but  is  he  giK>d  enough  for  the  next  one  ?  Will 
the  next  job  be  the  top  of  the  moving  stairway  ? 

Is  he  acquiring  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business?  Will  he,  at  forty  or  forty-live,  be  ready  to  laLe  hold 
of  bigger  work  and  become  a  leader — or  will  he  get  ofi  ? 

The  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service 

of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute 

is  a  reading  couise  which  covers  the  whole  range  of  organized 
business  knowledge.  Every  department  and  phase  of  business 
is  covered.  The  financier  learns  of  organization — the  engineer, 
of  finance.  The  corporation  lawyer  learns  of  transportation, 
distribution,  sales,  advertising,  accounting ;  the  business  man 
learns  business  law. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is  planned  and  conducted 
by  recognized  authorities  under  the  supervision  of  an  Advisory 
Council  composed  of  thef  ollowing  educators  and  business  leaders: 

Joseph  Frenth  Johoson,  D.C.S.,  Dean  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce,  Accountsand  Finance. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  LL.D.,  President  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  ^  ork.     John  Hayes  Ham- 
mood.  Mining  Engineer.    Jeremiah  W.  Jenks, 
LL.D.,     Professor      of     Government,     New 
York  University.    Elb«rt  H.  Gary,  LL.D.. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,    U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation. 

Its  subscribers  include  men  in  every  rank 
of  business  life.  To  all  these  it  gives  knowl- 
edge that  could  be  otherwise  obtained 
only  by  years  of  bitter  experience — if  at 
all.    Find  out  today  what  it  offers  you. 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Business' 
contains  a  vital  message  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  hundreds  of  suc- 
cessful   business   men.     The   book 
contains  I  19  pages.  We  will  send 
you   a  copy  free,  if  you  will  re- 
quest it  on  your  business  letterhead. 
lALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 


AlexanJer  Hamilton  lostilute,    41  Astor  Place,  New  York 

Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  and  information 
about  your  Mo<l>-rn  Busiii<-m  Course  and  Service.  CSlate 
came,  wddr^M  and  business  poeitioo.) 
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as  showinfi-  the  intei-est  of  the  women 
of  the  coninninity.  Concrete  sidewalks, 
electric  lig'hts,  paved  streets,  well-light- 
ed stores  with  attractive  display  win- 
dows, carefully  kept  lawns,  are  all  in- 
dications of  that  local  pride  and  ambi- 
tion which  are  the  saving-  grace  of 
every  community.  Curiously  enough, 
good  hotels  are  among-  the  last  crea- 
tions of  this  spirit.  But  the  nature  and 
influence  of  the  schools  and  churches 
are  the  things  of  real  pith  and  moment. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  commercial  value  of  this 
instinct  for  education  in  a  small  town 
of  some  3000  persons  in  the  Ozarks  of 
Arkansas,  halfway  between  Fort  Smith 
and  Little  Rock.  The  hotel  was  as 
bad  as  they  make  them,  and  at  first 
blush  I  was  not  much  imprest  with  the 
town  itself.  But  I  soon  had  reason  en- 
tirely to  change  my  point  of  view.  It 
came  out  in  conversation  with  a  hard- 
ware dealer  that  the  locating-  of  one  of 
the  state  agricultui-al  schools  became 
a  matter  of  expense  partly  to  be  borne 
by  the  successful  competing:  town,  since 
the  state  revenues  were  not  sufficient 
to  finance  the  entire  proposition.  So 
this  particular  community  went  down 
into  its  pockets  and  dug  up  $36,000  or 
$12  per  inhabitant  and  landed  the 
school.  I  needed  no  g:ift  of  prophecy  to 
see  that  in  business  phrase  this  was 
bound  to  be  a  "good  town,"  and  so  it 
proved.  Since  my  visit  a  fine  new  hotel 
has  been  built  and  the  town  has  doubled 
its  population. 

The  diversification  of  crops  in  the 
South  is  a  matter  of  far-reaching  im- 
port, not  only  to  the  South,  but  to  the 
nation.  Primarily  it  is  a  mental  prob- 
lem, being  the  result  of  inheritance  and 
tradition  that  cotton  is  the  one  crop 
that  can  be  grown  to  the  best  advantage 
in  the  South.  Necessity  and  misfor- 
tune in  the  shape  of  the  boll  weevil  in- 
vasion and  the  European  war  have 
done  much  to  change  this  condition,  but 
necessarily  supplementing  these  is  the 
long,  patient  and  almost  unnoted  edu- 
cation of  the  farmers  by  the  agricul- 
tural schools  and  colleges.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  know  in  advance  whether 
this  education  was  sinking  into  the 
minds  of  the  farmers,  for  diversifica- 
tion of  crops  meant  a  radical  change 
in    business    ways    and   methods. 

In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  one  day  1 
met  a  type  of  the  intelligent  progressive 
farmer.  He  tokl  the  story  of  his  year's 
experience,  of  sufficient  food  stutf  raised 
for  his  family  and  live  stock,  of  cotton 
raised  only  as  "velvet"  and  a  money 
crop,  and  of  constant  contact  and  cor- 
tespondence  with  the  state  agricultural 
college.  His  iinmetliate  purpose  was  tn 
buy  a  gasolene  engine  that  he  might 
instal  running  water  in  his  home  from 
his  deep  well.  It  iift'tled  but  little  vision 
and  analysis  to  see  in  htm  the  type  of 
that  intelligent  agriculturist  who  wan 
to  break  the  bonds  that  bnuml  the  South 
to  an   iiiithiiikiiig  past. 

There  are  oi-ciipatiottM  iimre  plea.sttiit 
and  lucrative  than  traveling,  but  none 
more  eilucatiunal,  mure  illuiniiittting 
and    iiioie    prufoundly    huiiittii    in    their 

IVMUltd, 

St,  Ituul;  Missouri 


When  I  first  began  to 
buy  rare  Havanas  for  my 
own  personal  use  they  cost 
more.  But  soon  all  my 
friends  wanted  to  order 
with  me. 

liefore  I  knew  it,  my  hobby 
as  a  fancier  of  tine  cigars  grew 
into  a  business.  One  man  tolj 
another.  Today  li.ooo  men  in 
every  state  rely  on  me  to  di- 
vide lip  with  them.  So  I'm 
I'sing  J. 000,000  cigars  a  year. 
Such  volume  means  a  great 
saving  to  all  of  us. 

Not  Sold  at  Stores 

If  you  bought  my  cigars  at 
a  store — paid  the  dealer's  profit, 
salesman's  salary  and  expenses 
— you  would  pay  $10  per  hun- 
dred. But  by  joining  me  in 
this  co-operative  plan  you  can 
get  them  for  only  $5.00  per 
hundred  —  $.2.60  for  50.  You 
not  only  save  30  per  cent,  but 
you  get  a  cigar  of  unmatchable 
quality  —  mild  and  sweet,  not 
heavy   and  strong. 

For  forty  years  I've  smoked 
cigars  made  solely  from  the 
choicest  tobaccos  grown  in  the 
\'uelta  district  in  Cuba.  I've 
never  been  able  to  find  any 
flavor  or  aroma  so  delightful. 
Certainly  not  in  ready-mai! 
cigars. 

First  Five  Free 

Just  to  convince  you  ttiat  you  can- 
not duplicate  Iliese  cigars  for  twice 
the  cost — smoke  tive  at  my  expense. 
Merely  send  10c  tor  packing,  postage 
ind  revenue,  witll  your  ietterheid, 
business  cird  or  reterence.  I'll  then 
send  you  a  bo.x :  pick  out  live  and 
smoke  them;  then,  it  you  are  de- 
ligliird.  send  me  a  check,  and  I'll  re- 
place, tree,  the  five  you  smoked. 

J.  Rogers  Warner 

977  Luckwood  BlJg..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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FIRH    INSURANCl':    RICSULTS 
LAST    YliAR 

Tlio  uiuliMWiitin^j-  and  iiwcstnuMit  cx- 
liibit  ronipiU'd  aiul  puhlislu'd  liy  tin- 
Ni'W  \'()i"k  liisiiiaiici'  Dcpartnu'iit  sliow- 
inj;  the  rosulls  of  tlic  opoiations  diiriiin- 
1914  of  191  American  and  foiein'n 
stock  fire  insurance  companies  roport- 
m^  to  that  department  mal<es  the  total 
of  all  premiums  earned  hy  the  compa- 
nies in  that  year  $;>lS,:MS,i)21  on  which 
there  was  a  net  yain  in  surplus  of  but 
$722,521.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  progress  made  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. 

There  is  probably  no  line  of  business 
in  the  country  the  results  of  which, 
year  by  year,  are  so  precarious  as  are 
those  in  fire  insurance.  Altho  the  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  ji'ain 
in  net  surplus,  indicated  above,  is  de- 
cidedly small  when  we  consider  the 
majrnitude  of  the  "turn-over,"  fire  un- 
derwriters rejrard  it  with  complacency 
and  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  called  on  to  face  a  poorer 
showing:,  for  1914  was  a  bad  fire  insur- 
ance year. 

In  truth  the  underwriting — in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  investment  or 
banking: — end  of  the  business  in  1914 
shows  a  net  loss  of  $11,653,644.  Out  of 
the  earned  premiums  of  $318,348,924 
were  paid  claims  for  fire  losses  amount- 
ing to  $200,720,782  and  $128,769,721 
operating:  expenses,  including-  provision 
for  increased  liabilities  incurred,  a  total 
or  $329,490,503. 

The  earned  investment  income  ag:g:re- 
g:ated  $35,195,201  ag-ainst  which  there 
was  for  expenses  and  losses  a  total  of 
$7,272,507,  leaving:  a  net  gain  in  this 
department  of  $27,922,694.  Dividends 
on  the  capital  of  American  companies 
and  money  remitted  to  foreigTi  compa- 
nies by  their  United  States  branches 
absorbed  $15,546,526.  Setting  the  re- 
mainder, $12,376,168,  against  the  un- 
derwriting loss  of  $11,653,644,  pre- 
viously shown,  we  have  a  balance  of 
$722,524  to  add  to  surplus. 

It  will  be  noted  that  stockholders' 
dividends  were  furnished  by  the  com- 
panies' investment  departments,  and  not 
by  profits  made  on  the  writing  of  insur- 
ance during  the  year.  On  the  contrary, 
the  underwriting  went  bad  by  nearly 
$12,000,000.  It  is  plain  that  these  com"- 
panies  would  have  made  immense  prof- 
its, in  addition  to  paying  dividends,  if 
they  had  written  no  insurance  last  year. 


A.  H.  B.,  Butlor.  Ind.— The  standing, 
financijil  and  otliorwise,  of  the  Proshy- 
terian  Ministers'  Fund  is  fully  up  to  stniid- 
anl.  My  .iudijnicnt  is  tliiit  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  i)ut  all  the  premium  you  would  have 
to  i)jjy  on  a  joint-policy  into  a  policy  on 
your  own  life  for  all  the  insurance  pro- 
tection  which   that   sum   will   buv. 


llu    LiitJim^    III.    himniHii'   Conifuiny  ',f  Anurini." 

>ETNA 

INSURANCE   COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Incorporated    1819 

( ^ash  ( Capital 
Cash  Assets 
I'otal  I.iahiliiics 
Net  Surplus 

Surplus  for  Policy-Hoklcrs 
Losses  Paid  in  96  Years 


Charter   Perpetual 

$5,()()(),()0().()0 
23,4()(),526.9<> 
11,732,078.60 
6,668,448.39 
11,668,448.39 
144,393,663.21 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 

Vice-Presidents 
HENRY  E.  REES,  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 

E.  J.  SLOAN,  Secretary 


E.  S.  ALLEN, 


Assistant  Secretaries, 
GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY, 


RALPH  B.  IVES 


W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary. 


WESTERN  BRANCH 
'75  W.  Jackso 
Cliicago.   Ill 

PACIFIC  BRANCH 

301  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


:ANCH  f  THOS.  E.  G.^ 

n  Boulevard,  J.   L.    O.   KOHT 

Is.  {  L.  o.  koht; 

eet,  -I 

,  Cal.  1. 


THOS.  E.  GALL.'VGnER,  Gen'l  Agent. 

Z,  Ass't   Gen'l  Agent. 

TZ,  Marine  Gen'l  Agent. 

W.  H.   BREEniXG.  General  Agent. 

(iEO.   E.  TOWXSEXD,   Ass't  (Jen'l  Agent    (Fire). 

E.   S.   LIVINGSTON,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent   (Marine). 


r  CHICAGO,  Ills.,  175  W.  Jackson  Boulevard. 
NEW  YORK,  63-65  Beaver  Street. 
MARINE  DEPARTMENT    ■<  BOSTON.   70   Kilby   Street. 

PHILADELPHIA,  226  Walnut  Street. 
».SAN  FRANCISCO,  301  California  St. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51   Wall  Street,  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation  Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making 
Loss  Payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries. 

Chartorod  b.v  tlin  .Stnto  of  Now  York  in  1S42.  w.qs  pn'oodpfl  by  a  stock  companj"  of  a  similar 
name.  Tlic  latter  .oiupaii.v  was  liquiiiatefl  and  part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  SlfW.OOO, 
was  used  with  cons,  lit  of  the  stockholdors.  liy  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  re- 
paid with  a   bonus  and  interest  at  the   expiratio;i   of   two  years. 

During    its    existonoo    the    company    has    insured    property   to   the   Tnlue   of S27.9R4..57S.109.00 

I'eceivod    proniiums    vhoreon    to    the    extent    of " 387,324,890.99 

I'aid     losses     duriiii;     tliat     I>eriod 14?!,82<).S74.!)9 

Issued    certilicates    of    profits    to    dealers 90.S01.110.OI1 

Of    which    tlicre    liave    t>oen    redeemed S3. 811. 4.50. 00 

Li>avin<r    outstandins    at    present    time 6.9S9.660.00 

Interest    paid    on   certificates    amounts    to ■23.020.'2'3..^.") 

On  December  31,   1914,   the   assets  of   the   company     amounted     to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  comnnny  revert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums   terminated    dnrins    tin-    year,    thereby    redneins     the    cost    of    insurance. 

For  sueli  dividends.  <-ertificates  are  issued  suliject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered  to 
be   redeemed,    in  accordance   with   the   charter. 

\.    .\.    R.VYEX,    Chairman   of  the   Board 
rORNEI.irS    KT.DERT.    Pres.  CHARLE.^    E.    F.\Y.    2d    Yiee-Pres. 

W.VI.TEIJ     W.iiin     P.\RSOXS.     Yice-Pres.  C.     ST.VXTOX    FI.OYD-JOXES      Sec. 


ARIZONA:  The  anuouuoi'iueut 
that  the  Moijui  snake  dauoe 
would  take  place  in  August  this 
year  at  Walpi  and  that  auto 
stages  would  run  from  various 
railroad  stations  to  all  parts  of 
the  Moqui  Indian  Reservation 
brought  the  usual  number  of 
curious  tourists  to  Arizona. 
Students  interested  in  the  sci- 
entific phases  of  this  weird  old 
religious  practise  are  not  so 
much  in  evidence  at  the  dances 
since  the  Indians  themselves 
have  come  to  regard  the  cere- 
mony more  as  a  show  for  rev- 
enue than  as  a  pious  appeal. 
It  is  said  the  older  members  of 
the  tribe  counsel  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  dance  as  being  now 
worse    than    meaningless. 

COLORADO:  The  first  organ- 
ized effort  to  bring  together 
specimens  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  wild  flowers 
growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Colo- 
rado Springs  was  recently  made 
by  "The  Wildlings."  a  nature 
club  composed  of  high  school 
boys  of  that  city.  For  many 
days  the  boys  and  their  friends 
systematically  searched  the  va- 
rious levels  of  the  Pike's  Peak 
region  from  the  lower  valleys 
to  altitudes  above  timber  line, 
locating  the  flowers,  but  not 
picking  them  until  a  certain 
specified  day.  Thus  the  flowers 
were  brought  in  fresh  for  a  free 
public  exhibition  which  lasted 
two  days.  Many  visiting  tour- 
ists accepted  the  boys'  invita- 
tion to  compete  for  prizes  for 
the  most  attractively  arranged 
bouquets  of  wild  flowers. 

INDIANA:  Farmers  in  the 
northern  part  of  Indiana  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  sugar 
beets  are  worth  raising.  Eight 
counties  last  year  produced 
$171,251.45  worth  of  these 
beets,  and  this  year  the  produc- 
tion has  been  more  than  doubled 
under  contracts  made  in  advance. 
Last  year,  according  to  a  re- 
port lately  made  by  J.  A.  Brock, 
field  secretary  for  the  Domestic 
Sugar  Producers,  there  were 
50,5  beet  growers  in  the  entire 
state.  They  produced  534,250 
tons  of  beets  from  3029  acres. 
This  year  979  growers  planted 
7448  acres.  The  only  beet  sugar 
factory  in  the  state  was  estab- 
lished at  Decatur,  in  Adams 
County,  three  years  ago.  It  has 
a  daily  slicing  capacity  of  fiOO 
tons.  Last  year  it  paid  $21.3,- 
461.40  for  beets  alone,  and  pro- 
duced 4602  tons  of  sugar. 

IOWi\:  The  Greater  Iowa  As- 
Nociation  has  taken  up  as  its 
next  task  the  building  of  1900 
miles  of  good  roads  in  the  state 
within  the  next  five  years.  Mr. 
VVooilwiird  f'lura,  the  secretary, 
thinks  this  can  be  accuinplished. 
A  bill  authorizing  a  bnnd  issue 
and  providing  fr>r  the  linihliiig 
of  these  roads  has  been  drafted, 
and  during  (Jreater  Iowa  Week, 
lute  in  September.  liiasM  meet 
ingN  will  Ih>  held  in  all  the 
coiintieM.  PreMident  W.  W. 
MarHh  of  the  uHMociatiori  hopeH 
to  Hee  Work  begun  in  the  Hiiring 
on  three  or  four  east  and  weHt 
roadH  and  live  or  nix  north  and 
Moutli  oneH.  lie  got-H  NO  far  hh  to 
NUggeMt  the  pOHHiblllty  of  euKag 
ing  Colonel  CoetlialH  to  put  the 
work  thru.  Apparently  the  ax- 
soclation  ineanx  to  h«v«  It  well 
done. 
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KANSAS:  Under  a  now  state 
law  the  holder  of  a  mortgage 
on  a  Kansas  farm,  after  having 
it  registered  for  taxation  pur- 
poses, may  have  it  examined  by 
the  State  Treasurer.  If  that  of- 
ficer finds  that  the  title  is  good, 
that  the  mortgage  does  not  ex- 
ceed one-half  the  as.sessed  value 
of  the  property  and  bears  not 
more  than  six  per  cent  interest, 
he  so  reports ;  and  on  this  re- 
port the  holder  may  cut  the 
mortgage  into  small  parts, 
called  "debentures,"  bearing 
five  per  cent  interest,  and  sell 
them  anywhere.  They  are  not 
taxable  in  Kansas.  The  seller 
of  the  debentures  guarantees 
their  principal  and  interest,  tak- 
ing the  difference  between  the 
two  rates  of  interest  as  his 
profit  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  state's  tax  of  fifteen  cents 
on  each  $100.  The  state  gives 
no  guaranty.  It  only  reports  on 
the  mortgage  upon  which  the 
debentures   are   based. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Profes- 
sor H.  R.  Francis,  director  of 
the  landscape  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  at  Syracuse, 
has  been  making  a  survey  of  the 
highways  on  a  circuit  of  320 
miles  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  Massa- 
chusetts Forestry  Association 
as  to  how  many  and  what  kinds 
of  shade  trees  are  necessary  for 
the  beautifying  of  these  high- 
ways. The  intention  is  to  dig 
the  holes  for  the  trees  this  fall, 
tho  the  planting  will  not  begin 
until  next  spring.  Effort  will 
be  made  to  avoid  monotony  by 
taking  each  section  of  the  high- 
way as  a  unit,  and  by  consider- 
ing the  practical  as  well  as  the 
esthetic  side  in  selecting  the 
tree.s — low-growing  kinds  where 
overhead  wires  are  numerous, 
flowering  shrubs  on  rough  em- 
bankments, etc. 

MISSISSIPPI:  The  .Jackson 
Board  of  Trade  has  adopted  a 
plan  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  not 
only  encourage  b<iys  in  Hinds 
County  to  make  money,  but  will 
give  them  a  general  idea  of 
business  and  inspire  them  to 
honorable  dealing.  The  plan  is 
to  sell  a  pig  of  good  pedigree 
to  any  boy  of  reasonably  goo<l 
reputation,  taking  his  note  for 
$10,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  in 
I)aymerit.  No  security  is  to  be 
demanded.  Principal  and  inter- 
est are  to  he  pay;ible  in  one  or 
two  years  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  f>ig.  It  is  estimatetl  that  the 
boy  who  merely  fattens  and 
sells  his  pig  can  double  his 
money  in  a  year,  but  the  boy 
who  keeps  his  original  pig  and 
sells  only  the  increase  can  clear 
at  least  .$100  in  two  years,  and 
in  addition  will  have  learned 
Mornethiug    ns»'fiil. 

NEW  MEXICO:  Plans  for  a 
iii-w  $7.'>.INM)  tourist  hotel  at 
Las  Cruces,  for  which  the 
woinan's  park  board  of  that 
town  has  given  the  publi<-  park 
at  the  railway  station,  liave 
been  completed.  It  i.s  saiil  the 
huilding  will  be  one  of  the  uio.st 
attractive  in  the  utate.  It  will 
have  wide  portnlM.  Heveral  cam- 
lianlleH,  thi*  i-i-ntral  portion  ris- 
ing three  HtoiieM  and  the  wings 
two  Mtorlex.  Therw  will  be  tliifc 
dixtluct  eili-viitlouM  of  Spunish 
rlui«terM  culniiriatlng  In   a   lowi'i- 


five  stories  high.  As  a  return 
for  a  ninetv-nlue  years  lease  of 
the  public  park,  $10,000  will  be 
expended  for  a  hospittU  to  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Wom- 
an's   Improvement    Association. 

NORIH    DAKOTA:    Mr.    A. 

Wells  of  Sanborn,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  North  Dakota,  re- 
cently sold  nineteen  fat  Here- 
ford steers  in  Chicago  for  what 
is  said  to  be  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  beef  cattle  raised 
in  that  state.  The  steers  were 
three  years  old,  prime,  and  av- 
eraged in  weight  more  than 
1600  pounds  each.  They  were 
born  in  North  Dakota,  grazed 
there  and  finished  on  corn  and 
alfalfa  grown  in  that  state,  so 
thev  were  strictlv  North  Da- 
kota cattle.  They  brought  $10.25 
a  hundred,  an  average  of  $170.15 
for  each  steer. 

OHIO:  As  part  of  the  program 
in  fulfilment  of  the  policy  of 
making  Cleveland's  city  farm 
self-sustaining,  three  new  activ- 
ities have  been  recently  added 
by  Commissioner  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  W.  H.  Winans. 
They  are :  The  raising  of  pop- 
corn for  use  at  the  refreshment 
stands  in  the  city  parks ;  the 
raising  of  guinea  pigs  required 
by  laboratories  at  the  city  hos- 
pital, the  tuberculosis  sanita- 
rium and  the  bacteriological  di- 
vision of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  the  manufacture  of 
shirts  for  use  of  inmates  of  the 
infirmary  and  other  city  insti- 
tutions. Commissioner  Winans 
also  announces  that  with  the 
completion  of  the  refrigerating 
nlant  at  the  correction  farm  the 
institution  will  be  able  to  buy 
live  stock  in  carload  lots  and 
handle  and  dress  meat  for  all 
other  city   institutions. 

OKLAHOMA:  When  your  ice- 
man exulains  that  the  high  cost 
of  refrigeration  is  due  to  the 
openness  of  the  winter  before, 
tell  him  to  snend  his  next  va- 
cation in  Weatherford.  Okla- 
homa. Weatherford  claims  the 
distinctiim  of  havinu  been  the 
first  city  in  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  municiual  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
ice.  It  also  claims  to  have 
learned  from  experience  that 
.such  ice  can  be  manufactured 
by  a  city  and  sold  profitably  at 
prices  ranging  from  forty  cents 
a  hundredweight  in  small  quan- 
tities to  fifteen  <'ents  a  hundred- 
weight in  carload  lots. 

OREGON:  Some  time  ago  the 
city  i>f  Roseburg  voted  to  issue 
$.300.(KH)  bonds  to  aid  in  the 
building  of  a  railroad  from  that 
city  to  the  Umpqua  National 
Forest  Reserve,  to  tap  one  of 
th"  richest  tinil)ered  districts  in 
(^r»>gon  Some  local  taxpayeru 
brought  suit  to  prevent  the 
bond  issue,  but  the  Oregon  Su- 
preme Court  r«'<-ently  ilecide«l 
against  them.  When  the  newsi 
of  the  decision  reached  Rone- 
burg  Ntort-s  Mini  ofWi'en  were 
closed  and  pi'iutii'iillv  tht»  en 
tire  city  took  p'tt't  in  a  i*«l«brit- 
tioii  which  lasted  nit  day  MUtl 
far  into  thf  night.  A  proces- 
■tion  of  nearly  'JiMM)  persiin»i.  l(H» 
nut'itnobil.'-  ■■  ■•.•'  -f  tloutit 
and    a    di'  c«iu 

taliiing    tu..    .; repre 

sent     the    i-hiif    '  i  -"     p« 

laded     the    stn-ets    i.-    lin-     MUlIld 


of  the  city  fire  siren  aud  thou- 
sands of  horns,  bells,  firecrack- 
ers and  other  noise-making  de- 
vices. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  The  Civic 

Club  of  Philadelphia  has  start- 
ed a  movement  for  a  year's  sur- 
vey of  food  conditions  in  every 
section  of  the  city.  Committees 
of  women  are  to  investigate 
neighborhood  markets,  grocery 
and  chain  stores  in  practically 
all  the  city  wards,  the  purpose 
being  to  show  every  woman 
where  and  how  she  can  buy 
food  cheapest.  In  each  neigh- 
borhood housewives  will  be  in- 
formed as  to  standard  prices  in 
all  the  districts,  that  they  may 
know  whether  they  are  paying 
higher  prices  than  others.  It  is 
believed  this  concerted  action 
will  result  in  breaking  the 
prices  in  many  districts  where 
the  cost  of  necessaries  has  been 
much   higher   than   in   others. 

TEXAS:  At  the  suggestion  of 
Joseph  Hirsch  of  Corpus 
Christi.  president  of  the  Texas 
State  Bankers'  Association,  a 
conference  of  southern  bankers 
was  recently  held  in  Galveston 
at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
bankers  would  advance  money 
to  farmers  on  cotton  securities. 
The  purpose  is  to  maintain 
steady  prices  by  offering  only 
as  much  cotton  as  the  market 
can  instantly  absorb,  and  the 
I)lan  is  intended  to  benefit  pro- 
ducers, not  speculators.  It  is 
said  four  federal  reserve  banks 
have  agreed  to  rediscount  the 
paper.  The  meeting  resulted  in 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Cotton 
States  Bankers'  Conference, 
which  will  meet  again  in  No- 
vember or  December. 

VERMONT:  Springfield  in  the 
last  ceasus  decade  shi>wed  a 
larger  percentage  of  gain  in 
Dopulation  than  any  other  Ver- 
mont village  or  city — a  growth 
all  the  more  remarkable  because 
Springfield  is  not  on  a  steam 
railroad.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  fine  water  jK^wer 
accorded  b.v  the  conjunction  of 
the  Black  River  with  the  Con- 
necticut at  this  inint  aud  the 
building  of  the  largest  shinldy 
factory  in  the  world  bv  the 
John  T.  Slack  c«>ri 
new    mill    was    rec  ' 

Most  of  the  em 
siaus  aud  Pole-« 

ii-ation  the  flags  of  Russia  and 
Poland  were  inteitw  ine*!  with 
the  ivlors  ot  the  I'uiteil  States. 
Russian  and  Polish  music  and 
daui-es  formetl  a  large  part  of 
the    program. 

WASHINGTON:       A       vouug 
Seattle  inventor,   \rthur   F.    Kr- 
icksoQ,  in  (Mid  to  have  i-"-'---'-" 
a    devil"*    by    which    !• 
eavesdropping,  one  of  liir   ;; 
drawbackt     to     "party"     » 
will    be    pi .         "    '      Fle    d  ■ 
that     the    II  114    he 

his 
oth. 


lull 
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Hook    HriofH 400  When    p.-nce    in   r|..(|iir.-<l    w«-    will    \^'   in 

i'i.|)|)|,.s                                                           402  '■'""""•'"'  "f  t'"'  K'tld  Kiipidy  of  thn  world. 

TiiK  M ARK kt' Place „  ^'"'""f!'  '/.'^'fV''  HAiivrY-Thc  crux  of 

,    ^"^^  th«'    rri'Midciit  M   hliindiTiriic   l»*   to   •)<•   found 

The    AlIioH*     Kinanciai    Commis-  in  his  niiKconception  of  h'm  own  funftionn. 

«i<»i     403  W.  .1.   HiiYAN     Hiirk  of  th.-  I,                U 

The  Week's  Stock  Market 104  *'"'  Hliiiihniid.T  and  l>ii<k  of  tlii-                 icr 

A    Hiilittn    Bushels  of  Wheat?...    405  ;\tl"'  Hul)Hidizcd  ncwHpap-r  whidi  »|,readi. 

nntred. 

iN.miRANCE  H     a.    Wem.H    -D.mofTiiry    han    Htill    to 

Character  and   Reputation 406  work    out   Komi;    ni«ahod    of   dincuHMinK   Ita 

Efficiency   Question   Box 408  ll{Z"    "°''«   ««ti«'«'^t«'-y    t^nn    the    now»- 

Conducto.l      by      Edward      Earle  Geneual    Wood— The   talk   of   «    voiun- 

Punnton  tecjr  army   is  all   fooIiHimcHH.   .   .   .   Our  nyn- 

—                                                         teni   of  raising  volunteepH  has  alwaya  been 

REMARKABLE   REMARKS  "  f';''"''^-     „         ^                „     „ 

^^ Colonel  Henby  Wattekson— Mr.  Mc- 

TT„„„,.   T,, ^     171  i.       1        u       V  Adoo  may  be  the  ablest  of  Sef-retarie«  and 

Henu\   Iokd— Eat  only  when  hungry.  the  best  of  sons-in-law.   Hut  he  Ib  yet  an 

Aknold   Bennett — When   in   doubt,   ig-  experiment, 

note  stylo.  Tyj,j    Dooley— Whiniver  I'm  called  on  to 

.TiM.y  MAUUtwE — Genius  is  simply  hard  fight  for  Gawd  an  me  counthry,   I  like  to 

work   with  no  let-up.  be   sure,  that  the  senior   partner   has   been 

Charlie  Chaplin— Laughter  is  the  gold  consulted! 

of  hiimau  emotions.  Arnold  Bennett — The  abolition  of  beer 

RroYAiu)  KiPMNn — I  want  to  kneel  be-  ^"^  whisky  would  be  as  miraculously  bene- 

forc  every  Frenchman.  ficial    to   this   rountry   as    the   abolition    of 

Jess   Willard— 1   don't  like  boxing  for  ^'"^'"'^  ^'^^  ^^'^^  i°  Russia, 

itself  and  never  did.  Edwin  Lefevre — If  I  were  oompelled  at 

Dr.    Woods    Hutchison— No   two   peas  the  point  of  a  pistol  to  name  what  in  my 

in  a  pod  are  ever  alike.  opinion    is    the    greatest    of    all    novels,    I 

TtTjnrr    T>r  , or-     rr,u^ e  should  Say  AntiQ  Karenina. 

ilUGH    isLACK — ihe   measure   of   a   man  ^            %,                       r^                         „ 

is  the  qualitv  of  his  hope.  Ij&sy      Randolph      Churchill  —  How 

Afix'.r^i.o  Vr-r-noi.  Q!-r. . ^ ^ . ^     r\  1      ^1  Hiany  marriages   have  been   nipped  in   the 

^.me    ffl    .win?  ?,n«tl«^'''''^~^"^'   ^''^  b"^  by  the  premature  and   indiscreet  con- 
game    fish    swim    upstream.  gratulations   of  idle   busybodies. 

u-n^rhT)?nn.^ohf''''''h^~^  A^''^^^  '^•''°  ^^^  WooDROw  WiLSON-With  all  due  respect 

ways  be  honorably   abrogated.  ^^  editors  of  great  newspapers.   I   have  to 

David    Starr    Jordan — The    power    of  sav  to  them  I  never  take  my  opinion  of  the 

graft  is  a  transient  deception.  American  people  from  their  editorials. 

King    Alpiionso — After    the    war    the  Rear-Admiral  C.  F.  Goodrich — These, 

nations  will  arm  more  than  ever.  then,  as  I  see  them,  are  the  chief  lessons 

Agnes    Repplter — History    is,    and    al-  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  protean  changes 

ways  has  been,   hampered  by  facts.  in  tactics  and  the  immutability  of  strategy. 

Ed.   Howe — When   a  thing  is   wrong   a  Professor    Scott   of    the    University 

man  shotild  know  it  as  .soon  as  his  wife.  of  Michigan — To  my  mind  the  speech  of 

Richard       Rice.       Jr. — Mediocrity       is  ^^^  ^^^  Mawruss  might  easily   prove   the 

strong  in  all  of  us — it  usually  conquers.  beginning   of   a   type  of  standard   English. 

Ty  Cobb — The  most  effective  pitching  is  Nicholas      Murray      Butler — Armed 

the  kind  that  carries  control  of  a  low  ball,  with    the    international    mind    rather    than 

Dr.  H.  Forbes— The  human  being  be-  ^.^^^  ^^^^  navies  and  great  armies,  a  civ- 
longs  on  all  fours,  instead  of  standing  on  ^r''^^^  people  is  equipped  to  march  m  the 
two  lix's.  front  rank. 

Labor  Commissioner  Coffey— Pig  pens  Abbe     Viollet— There     are     only     two 

ought  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  things    that    keep    Roman    Cathohcs    and 

kiix-hen.  Protestants  apart.  The  first  is  the  sins  of 

r>r, .  „  vr^xT^T  .  o     -Kit     A   4.     ^  the   Catholics ;    the   second   is    the    sins    of 

Czar  ^ICH0LAS— My  duty  to  my  coun-  .u„  Protest-jnts 

try.    which    has    been    intrusted    to    me    bv  tne  i-rotestants^                  .        »,  ^, 

God,  etc.                                                           '  Frank   L.   Chance — An   Alabama   nig- 

■\r    xT.\-«..,.TT^     mi.     /~i                        n  -u^  ger  is  as  full  of  superstition  as  any  human 

-.2  f^t^^lt^ZlIK  Germans  are  fight-  l^^        ^ut  a  big  league  ball  player  has  him 

of  the  world                                       liberation,  ^ied.  if  not  beaten,  when  it  c^mes  to  believ- 

'     -,                 '              ^  ing  in  signs  and  omens. 

George  Bernard  Shaw— I  do  not  think  ^avy  League  of  Great  Britaln— The 

?.  \n?5\>!»  n'^n^l    "^  '°  ^'^'°^  anybody  else  g^^  can  endure  but  one  master,   and  that 

to  join  tne  army  master    must    be    the    widespread    British 

William    R.    v\  illcox — In   the   ventila-  Empire,  whose  navy  must  dominate  every 

tiou  of  the  subway  we  have  not  advanced  line   of   sea    communications    to    any   place 

from  prehistoric  times.  in  which  she  has  any  affairs. 

Francis    Hackett— The    salt    of    this  Commodore  Hansen   of  the  "U-16"— 

American  soil  is  Lincoln.  When  one  finds  When  moving  under  sea  there  is  a  death- 

that.  one  is  naturalized.  likg  stillness  in  the  submarine,  as  the  elec- 

Geraldine  Farrar — One  can  be  a  splen-  trie  machinery  is  noiseless.  As  the  air  heats 

did  woman  and   a  great  artist,   but  not  a  it  gets  poor  and  mixt  with  the  odor  of  oil 

groat  artist  and  a  mother.  from    the   machinery.    The   atmosphere   be- 

Vice  -  President      Marshall  —  Perfect  comes  fearful.  An  overpowering  sleepiness 

trust  can  be  reposed  in  President  Wilson,  often    attacks    men    and    one    requires    the 

He  will  save  us  from  war.  utmost  will  power  to  keep  awake. 
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You  must  surely  realize,  now,  that 
the  Cadillac  dominates  the  quality 
class  "by  right  of  conquest." 


Time  was  when  it  was  surrounded  by 
clamorous  contenders  for  a  share  of 
Cadillac  success. 

Of  all  these  ambitious  aspirants,  not 
one  remains—  they  have  all  descended 
into  a  lower  price-class. 

The  Cadillac  has  maintained  its  price 
and  at  the  same  time  has  held  the  loy- 
alty and  allegiance  of  an  intelligent 
following  which  has  steadily  grown 
larger  as  the  years  advanced. 

It  has  maintained  its  own  class,  and 
drawn  from  all  classes — attracting  by 
its  inimitable  performance,  those  who 
have  paid  much  more  than  the  Cadil- 
lac price,  and  those  who  have  paid 
less. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  the  complete 
fulfillment  of  the  ideal  upon  which  this 
business  was  built. 

That  ideal  was  the  production  of  a  car 
of  the  highest  quality,  at  a  price  more 
moderate  than  any  then  known. 

We  said,  then,  that  we  would  demon- 
strate that  it  was  not  necessary  to  pay 
more  for  such  a  car  than  the  Cadillac 
would  ask. 

Ask  yourself  if  the  Cadillac  "Eight" 
has  not  brought  about  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  ideal  ? 

How  many  cars  remain  which  you 
would  willingly  and  instinctively  con- 
sider worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
new  Cadillac  Eight? 


It  is  firmly  established  in  the  esteem  of 
the  nation  as  the  highest  known  type 
of  quality. 

In  the  number  of  parts  and  operations 
refined  to  an  accuracy  of  one-thou- 
sandth and  the  half  of  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch,  it  is  accepted  as  the  world's 
standard. 

Its  engineering  pre-eminence  is  uni- 
versally conceded. 

It  is  the  one  car  in  the  world  which 
has  demonstrated  the  efficiency  and  sta- 
bility of  its  V-type  engine  to  the  satis- 
faction of  more  than  15,000  users. 

In  the  opinion  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
discriminating  motorists,  it  represents 
the  very  uttermost  in  steadiness,  in 
smoothness  and  quietness-^the  very 
uttermost  in  efficiency  at  high  speed 
or  low  speed — the  very  uttermost  in 
everything  that  constitutes  luxurious 
motoring. 

In  announcing  its  purpose  years  ago, 
this  Company  said  that  the  Cadillac 
would  create  a  new  standard  of  auto- 
mobile values. 

The  very  phrase  itself  has  passed  into 
automobile  English  and  become  a  part 
of  the  language  of  the  industry. 

But  the  Cadillac  has  translated  the 
phrase  into  practise  and  niade  it  come 
true  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Cadillac  is  in  very  fact  the  stand- 
ard of  the  world. 


Style*    and   Price* 
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TllKlvM  fan  IK)  loriK*'!'  he  any  doiilit  that  the 
(liu'sUon  of  national  derensc  will  1)0  the  para- 
mount issue  before  the  next  Congress.  What, 
therefore,  should  be  the  attitude  of  sane  and 
patriotic  citizens  in  regard  to  this  most  controverted 
question  ? 

The  Constitution  imposes  upon  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  duty  of  maintaining  such  a  force 
as  will  enable  it  to  suppress  domestic  insurrection,  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  to  protect  the  states  from  inva- 
sion. For  over  one  hundred  years  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  have  been  able  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. Yet  in  times  of  peace  the  army  has  been  little 
more  than  a  police  force  and  until  within  the  past  gen- 
ei'ation  our  navy  has  been  almost  as  insignificant  in  size. 
But  now,  we  are  told,  the  golden  day  of  our  security  is 
past.  The  oceans  have  become  rivers.  We  are  in  the  world 
movement  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  all  mankind  is 
armed  or  arming. 

President  Wilson  has  called  for  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion. Secretary  Daniels  wants  more  fast  cruisers,  a 
host  of  submarines  and  a  great  aeroplane  auxiliary. 
Secretary  Garrison,  in  a  temperate  article  published  re- 
cently in  these  columns,  asks  for  an  increase  in  the 
regular  and  reserve  army.  If  such  extremists  as  the 
Army  and  Navy  Leagues  have  their  way  our  fleet  will 
be  doubled,  our  little  army  of  less  than  100,000  raised 
to  500,000,  and  our  current  military  appropriations  in- 
creased from  $259,000,000  to  $500,000,000  or  more  a 
year,  a  sum  larger  than  the  combined  revenue  produced 
by  the  Aldrich-Payne  tariff,  the  income  tax  and  the 
corporation  tax. 

Many  of  our  most  eminent  newspapers  and  public 
men  are  calling  for  an  investigation  of  our  "unprepared- 
ness."  No  reasonable  person  can  object  to  this.  An  in- 
quiry should  be  made  into  any  matter  of  public  concern 
whenever  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  want  it. 
We  agree,  therefore,  with  President  Butler  when  he  re- 
cently said: 

I  should  welcome  a  propei-ly  conducted  inquiry  into  the 
military  and  naval  expenditures  made  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  because  I  believe  that 
the  first  result  of  such  inquiry  would  be  to  show  that  under 
better  administrative  conditions  and  under  more  business- 
like management  we  should  have  gotten  much  more  for  the 
money  spent — or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  we  should  have 
gotten  what  we  need  for  less  money. 

This  surmise  of  President  Butler  is  right.  There  is 
something  wrong  with  the  way  our  militaiw  appropria- 
tions are  expended.  It  has  cost  us  more  in  the  past  dec- 
ade to  keep  our  army  of  00,000  than  Switzerland  to 
maintain  her  citizen  army  of  500,000.  Our  army  of 
1913-14  cost  $173,000,000,  which  was  about  what  Ger- 
many expended  on  her  entire  army  in  the  same  period. 


It  costs  us  about  $1200  per  year  to  keep  a  soldier,  while 
the  soldiers  of  the  Kurojjean  nations  can  be  i>rovided 
for  at  a  third  or  even  a  quarter  of  that  amount.  When 
we  add  pensions  to  our  expen.ses  for  the  army,  navy  and 
state  militia,  our  total  military  bill  was  $497,000,000 
when  the  war  began — the  greatest  sum  ever  spent  by 
any  nation  for  military  purposes. 

We  can  all  agree  that  our  military  expenditures  need 
investigation  and  efliciency  metho<ls  in.stalled  in  the 
operation  of  the  army  and  navy.  If  such  an  investiga- 
tion showed  there  was  imperative  necessity  of  an  in- 
crease, The  Independent  would  of  course  favor  it.  But 
is  there  any  need  now  apparent  for  such  an  increase  in 
our  armj'  and  navy  as  to  make  them  equal  to  the 
best  in  Europe  or  Asia?  We  can  do  this,  of  course,  if 
we  wish.  We  have  the  men.  We  have  the  material.  We 
have  the  money.  We  have  a  manufacturing  genius. 

Our  navy  is  probably  equal  to  any  in  the  world  ex- 
cept England's  and  ship  for  ship  is  said  to  have  no  su- 
perior. Yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  need  more  sub- 
marines and  fast  cruisers.  This  war  has  demonstrated 
that  harbors  and  coasts  can  be  fully  protected  with 
mines  and  submarines.  Even  the  great  English  fleet 
does  not  make  a  landing  on  the  German  or  even  the 
Belgian  shore.  A  corollary  from  this  would  mean  that 
with  enough  of  such  defenses  the  whole  coast  line  of 
the  United  States  could  be  rendered  safe  from  attack. 

AS  for  the  regular  army  it  should  doubtless  be  en- 
larged by  a  moderate  quota  of  men.  Our  outlying 
possessions  and  our  increased  responsibility  in  this 
hemisphere  would  in  any  case  require  this.  The  length 
of  service  might  also  be  reduced  from  seven  to  three 
years  so  that  more  men  would  enlist.  Then  those  who  have 
served  three  years  could  be  put  on  the  reserve  list  for 
four  years.  The  various  states  could  also  be  encouraged 
to  strengthen  their  militia.  We  need  also  more  highly 
trained  officers.  West  Point  should  be  enlarged  or  other 
training  schools  such  as  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
at  Lexington  should  be  raised  to  West  Point's  level. 

But  we  want  no  military  training  in  the  schools,  uni- 
versal conscription,  or  a  large  standing  army.  A  nucleus 
army  ready  to  hold  an  enemy  at  bay  until  the  citizen 
army  can  be  put  in  the  field  is  sufficient.  A  larger  force 
than  this  would  be  the  first  step  toward  militarism. 
No  one  can  read  the  early  history  of  the  United  States 
without  seeing  how  our  forefathers  feared  a  large 
standing  army  as  the  greatest  foe  of  liberty.  And  no 
one  can  read  the  lessons  of  the  great  war  now  raging 
without  coming  to  the  same  conclusion. 

What  we  want  is  not  to  withdraw  thousands  of  young 
men  from  the  fields  and  factories  to  the  barracks,  com- 
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pelling  them  to  go  thru  the  drudgery  of  drill  for  years, 
but  we  need  rather  arsenals  of  ammunition,  accouter- 
ments  and  equipment  ready  for  use  at  a  day's  notice, 
factories  to  produce  more  if  the  occasion  requires,  and 
a  carefully  prepared  plan  for  the  instant  and  most  effi- 
cient utilization  of  troops  and  equipment. 

Then  with  an  efficient  navy  for  the  first  defense,  a  nu- 
cleus army  sufficient  to  hold  the  trenches  until  the  citi- 
zens can  take  the  field,  and  plenty  of  equipment,  we  are 
safe  from  any  conceivable  invasion. 


BOMBARDMENT  FROM   ABOVE 

IT  seems  that  we  must  add  aviation  to  the  list  of  those 
arts  and  inventions  which  owe  their  development 
largely  to  war.  Certainly  men  have  learned  to  fly  in  the 
last  year  faster  than  they  would  have  learned  in  fifty 
years  of  peace.  They  have  shown  more  enterprise  and 
taken  more  risks  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  life  and 
property  than  either  commerce  or  sport  could  have  in- 
cited. The  power  of  the  air  for  which  the  human  race 
has  longed  and  striven  from  the  time  of  Daedalus  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  Lilienthal  and  Langley  has  been  at 
last  attained  and  is  being  most  horribly  misused.  What 
the  poet  foresaw  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  has 
been  half  realized,  the  bad  half  of  it: 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 
Saw    the    Vision    of    the    world,    and    all    the    wonder   that 
would  be; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,   dropping   down   with   costly 
bales ; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain'd  a 

ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue. 

Those  who  read  this  first  were  willing  enough  to  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  aviation,  but  they  were  shocked 
at  the  poet's  pessimism  in  assuming  that  war  would  not 
have  been  abolished  before  that  far  future  time.  We  are 
always  reluctant  to  believe  that  moral  progress  does  not 
keep  pace  with  industrial  advance.  But  the  curse  of  Ten- 
nyson's third  couplet  is  now  upon  us,  while  the  promise 
of  the  second  has  still  to  be  hoped  for. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Great  War  the  airship 
was  employed  in  scouting  more  than  in  fighting.  To  the 
intelligence  department  it  proved  invaluable,  but  its 
military  possibilities  were  undeveloped.  Now  a  change 
has  come  about,  and  it  is  obvious  that  aircraft  in  their 
offensive  capacity  are  to  be  an  important  if  not  a  de- 
cisive factor  in  the  war  hereafter.  This  is  shown  by  the 
change  in  the  type  of  aeroplane.  Every  nation  is  build- 
ing heavier  and  stronger  machines.  The  monoplane, 
which  the  French  and  Germans  strongly  favored  before 
the  war,  is  being  replaced  by  the  biplane,  which  Ameri- 
can builders  have  always  preferred.  The  new  German 
"Aviatik"  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  their  earlier 
"Taiibe"  as  the  automobile  does  to  the  motor  cycle.  The 
line  of  evolution  is  the  same  as  in  naval  construction. 
More  engine  power,  larger  size,  stronger  armor  ami 
greater  speed  are  the  objwts  of  the  competition,  aiul  the 
aero-drea<l nought  i.s  almost  in  Bight. 

The  rit'rniun  "Aviatik"  is  efiuipped  with  two  engine.s 
of  1  r)()  horsi'  power  mounted  in  st'puratf  fii.s»'lagt's  or 
framework.^,  with  a  propeller  in  fn)nt  of  each.  The  arm- 
ored cabin  lien  between  and  carries  two  rapid-lire  gunn 
directed  fore  and  aft.  The  vital  i)artM  are  pniteotwl  by 


steel  armor  and  it  carries  fuel  enough  for  a  flight  of 
twenty  hours,  which  would  give  it  a  range  of  more  than 
a  thousand  miles. 

The  killing  of  Pegoud,  the  most  famous  of  French  avi- 
ators, in  single  combat  with  an  "Aviatik,"  made  plain 
to  France  the  need  of  more  powerful  machines,  and 
these  are  being  constructed.  The  English  have  been 
making  secret  preparations  for  an  aerial  campaign  on 
a  vast  scale.  The  newly  appointed  "Admiral  of  the  Air" 
will  have  at  his  command  a  fleet  rumored  to  number 
several  thousand,  some  of  the  largest  and  latest  model. 
The  "Canada,"  just  completed  by  the  Curtiss  works  at 
Toronto,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  is  claimed  to  be  bigger 
and  swifter  than  the  "Aviatik,"  which  it  resembles  in 
structure.  Its  wings  have  a  span  of  102  feet  and  it 
will  carry  more  than  a  ton  of  bombs.  The  first  flights 
indicate  that  it  will  have  a  speed  of  over  ninety  miles 
an  hour.  A  hundred  war  planes  of  the  type  of  the  "Can- 
ada" are  to  be  constructed. 

Exactly  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  offensive 
warfare  by  the  aerial  navies  remains  to  be  seen.  So  far 
the  raids  into  the  enemy  territory  have  caused  more 
irritation  than  damage.  A  Zeppelin  has  reached  Trafal- 
gar Square  at  last,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  feat 
has  accomplished  nothing,  except,  perhaps,  to  delight 
the  heart  of  the  aged  count.  It  might  as  well  have  dropt 
bombs  of  confetti  instead  of  trinitrotoluol  so  far  as  mil- 
itary advantage  is  concerned.  Doubtless  the  Germans 
hope  by  making  these  raids  frequent  and  frightful 
enough  they  will  weaken  the  heart  of  the  Englishman, 
or  at  least  of  his  wife.  So  far,  however,  the  effect  has 
been  quite  the  opposite.  After  each  raid  the  recruiting 
office  is  crowded,  and  the  English  people  have  come  to 
regard  the  Zeppelin  casualties  as  ordinary  dangers  of 
life,  like  automobile  accidents  and  consumption,  only 
not  so  bad.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Bal- 
four, states  that  the  total  result  of  the  aerial  attacks  of 
the  Germans  on  England  for  the  year  ending  in  August 
was  71  civilian  adults  and  12  children  killed  and  189 
civilian  adults  and  31  children  injured.  This  is  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  death  list  of  every  day's  bat- 
tles or  the  1,198  lives  lost  on  the  "Lusitania."  In  the 
latest  bomb-throwing  expedition  one  British  soldier  was 
killed. 

The  French  and  British  aeroplane  raids  into  German 
and  Belgian  territory  have  probably  caused  more  deaths 
and  among  them  many  women  and  children,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  either  have  accomplished  much  in 
a  military  way.  The  Allies  report  every  little  while  that 
a  squadron  of  forty  to  sixty  aeroplanes  has  visited  the 
Saar  Valley  or  other  German  territory  and  inflicteil 
great  damage  to  barracks,  hangars.  railn>ad  stations, 
bridges  and  the  like,  but  the  German  versions  of  the 
affair  will  minirtiize  the  military  injury  and  denouiK-e 
the  barbarity  of  attacks  on  undefendetl  towns  and  the 
slaughter  of  civilians,  in  the  same  way  that  the  English 
papers  speak  of  the  Zeppelin  raids.  It  is  inn  '  !e  to 
determine  from  these  reticent  and  conflicti:...,  : .  ,>orts 
liow  much  the  armies  and  navies  have  sutTereii  fn>m  the 
ainraft  attacks,  but  the  conclu.Hion  se«>n»s  juatirtts.1  that 
so  far  the  raida  into  the  interior  of  Franco.  Ger- 
many and  Kiivrland  have  m>t  been  of  ■'  *  '  •  -, 
advantage  to  excuse  their  frightful  iK ; 
liveM  and  property  of  noniHtrnlkatant.H.  Thi*  unni*"e.H.'i«r\ 
cruelty  is  doubtlwjt  due  in  part  ti>  th*  ilirtW-ult.v  i»f  di  c 
ping  H  bomb  jUMt  whert>  it  Is  intendtnl    It  \*  hanl  to  hit 
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H  hull's  cyt'  nil  a  tni'K<'t  <>  hiindrcd  iiiiloH  in  (liaiiu-lcr. 
There  is  no  possihilily  now  ul'  iiiiinj.^  out  ainiart  um  h 
weapon  of  vvail'Mre.  and  I  he  hcst.  Ihiil  we  cnii  liMpc  fdf 
nl  present   is  thai  Iheir  aim  nmy  imjirovn. 
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TlIK    MIKACI.I':   OF   MONS 

TIIM  war  has  alVorded  what  the  historian  and  the 
psycholoKisl  have  always  lieen  loiiKiiij-r  Tor,  the  op 
portiinity  to  watch  the  jjfi'owlh  of  a  Ick^'ikI  of  the  inirneii- 
lous  before  their  very  eyes.  Within  the  last  year  a  heau- 
til'nl  story,  ('cpial  to  anything  in  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
about  the  visible  interposition  of  an^i'ls  in  (U'fense  of 
the  Rritisli  at  Mons  has  arisen  and  found  eredenee  in 
KiiKhnid  and  even  in  tiie  United  States.  The  relijyious 
and  seeular  press  devote  larjife  spaee  to  it.  It  has  been 
attested  from  puli>its  of  Manchester,  Weymouth,  Here- 
ford and  elsewliere  by  (•ler>i:ymen  who  claimed  to  have 
received  personal  evidence  of  its  truth  from  friends  at 
the  front. 

There  are  many  interesting  variants  of  the  legend, 
but  the  best  version  is  probably  that  told  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  St.  John  Mildray 
in  the  North  American 
Review  for  August.  We 
hear  of  a  young  soldier 
who,  before  he  enlisted, 
used  to  eat  at  a  vegeta- 
rian restaurant  in  Lon- 
don. Here  he  noticed 
on  the  plates  the  motto, 
Adsit  Anglis  Sanctus 
Georgius,  and  learned 
that  it  meant  "May  St. 
George  be  present  help 
to  England."  At  the 
battle  of  Mons,  August 
24,  1914,  the  British 
contingent  was  in  dan- 
ger of  annihilation,  for 
it  had  lost  touch  with 
the  French  and  had  to 
stand  the  full  force 
of  von  Kluck's  right 
swing.  The  steel  gray 
masses  swept  up  to  the 
British  trenches  in  ir- 
resistible waves. 

The  vegetarian  Tom- 
my thought  to  himself 
that  this  was  the  time, 
if  ever,  when  King 
George  needed  the  help 
of  his  patron  saint.  So 
he  prayed  for  the  help 
of  St.  George  and  at 
once  there  appeared 
before  the  trenches  a 
host  of  shining  bow- 
men who  charged  the 
Germans  with  shouts  of 
"Harow!  Harow!  Mon- 
seigneur  St.  George, 
Knight  of  Heaven, 
Sweet    Saint,     succour 


um!"  Their  arr«»WM  cut  down  thi*  «ii«rny  {nnUtr  ihuu  the 
inaehiiM!  tf»nH.  Not  one  wum  left  itlivi*  and  tho  German 
(leneral  .SlatT,  (IndinK  the  IxxJieH  of  ten  IhoiiNand  of  their 
men  on  the  battlelield  with  no  (liHcernible  wound,  came 
to  the  conclusion,  natiiriil  to  th<'ir  pronaie  mindit,  that 
the  Hritish  had  used  p(»lHonouH  ^aHOM. 

Hut  even  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mildray  herMidf,  while  ac- 
ceptiiiK  the  miracle,  feels  im|)elled  to  (irovide  a  ration- 
alistic exiilanation  of  it: 

At  dealh  the  fluid  ether  which  hdhJH  the  rnutcrial  U>dy 
(ii^uthor    eHcapcii    into    the    nurrounrlintc    atmonphcre,    and 

.1- 


into    the 

aci-ordlnt'  to  the  temperature,  the  «liHi)erHal  of  th< 
is  returdeij  or  acceieraleil,  thuw  «'Xi)lainirit^  the  <]t 
tioM   of   the   hudy.    Atoms   Huitahi«*    for   fnateriali/.a 


PERHAPS 


HE    (treat   War    is    over;    the    peace  -  jjacl 

signed.    The   grimed   and    wearied  veterans 

are  coming  home. 

The    (Uigs    (hj.    The    hands   play.    The   Monarch 

stands  bareheaded  on  the  palace  balcony.  Below 

the  crowds  cheer.  They  weep  {or  joy.  Glory  to  the 

Fatherland!  God  save  the  king! 

*r  *!"  'K  'F  'T^  ^ 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies.  The  armies 
disband.  The  soldiers  return  to  their  loved  ones. 
Every  home  is  a  house  of  mourning.  They  try  to 
pick  up  again  the  broken  threads  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry. All  is  ruin. 

They  contemplate.  Five  million  men  lei  I  led. 
Ten  million  men  crippled.  Wives  and  daughters 
ravished.  Children  mutilated.  Babies  starved.  Hun- 
dreds of  cities  burned.  Thousands  of  farms  laid 
waste.  Thirty  billion  dollars  of  accumulated  wealth 
consumed  in  smoke. 

They  council  together.  They  cannot  endure  the 
desolation.  They  will  not  suffer  the  privation. 
Men  fight  harder  to  keep  from  sinking  than  to  rise. 

They  go  to  the  nobles  and  the  rich.  They  ask 
for  bread.  They  are  given  a  stone.  When  in  the 
cumals  of  history  has  Privilege  chosen  to  sacrifice 
itself  for  the  comnion  weal? 

They  turn  to  the  governments.  The  govern- 
ments listen.  But  what  can  the  governments  do? 
They  have  spent  the  substance  of  the  living.  They 
have  spent  the  sub.stance  of  those  to  come  even  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

****** 

Then  a  thing  epochal  happens.  First  a  murmur, 
then  a  rumble,  then  a  roar,  then — the  Revolution, 
peaceful  or  bloody;  and  all  the  emperors  and 
kings,  all  the  autocrats  and  aristocrats,  go. 


ite  collected  from  the  alrrioHi)here  as  w«'ll  uh  from  iIh 

lions   pro(•ee(lirl^^    from    the   body   and    Hhapcd    hy    Kpirit-wil! 

into  the  forms  of  their  j-arthly  hodieH. 

This  materialistic  theory  of  the  spirit,  considerably 
more  incomi>rehensible  and  incredible;  than  the  legend 
it.self,  is  be.st  met  by  Haeckel's  old  joke,  that  if  the  tem- 
perature has  such  an  effect  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
would  precipitate  "soul-snow." 

Hut  fortunately  we  are  not  obliged  to  accept  this  pseu- 
do-scientific      explana- 
tion, for  the  origin  of 
the    legend    is    known 
and   can    be   purchased 
for  one   shilling.    It   is 
a   short    story    entitled 
The    Bowmen,    written 
by  Arthur  Machen  for 
the     London     Evening 
Neivs.  Mr.  Machen  is  a 
Roman     Catholic     and 
believes    in    the    inter- 
position of  saints  and 
angels,    but    he    insists 
that    he   made   up    the 
story    out   of   his    own 
head,    archers,    vegeta- 
rian,   unwounded    slain 
and  all.  But  his  denials 
avail  nothing.  It  is  too 
late  to  stop  the  growth 
of  the  legend  he  start- 
ed.     In     the     August 
Nineteenth  Century  H. 
B.  Simpson  repudiates 
this     explanation     and 
rejoices    that   the    w^ar 
has  freed  the  English 
"from    the    fetters    of 
German    dogmaticism" 
and  enabled  them  once 
more     to     believe     in 
miracles.    The    Church 
Times     publishes     col- 
umns   of   letters    from 
those    who    believe    in 
the  angels  at  Mons  and 
claim    to    have    "first- 
hand   evidence   of    sol- 
diers."     When      called 
upon    to    produce    this 
evidence,  however,  they 
decline   on   the  ground 
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that  such  things  are  too  sacred  to  be  submitted  to  scien- 
tific scrutiny  and  that  when  "a  wicked  and  adulterous 
generation  seeketh  after  a  sign  there  shall  no  sign  be 
given  unto  it." 

So  far  as  we  have  seen  no  one  has  come  forward  to 
say  he  has  actually  seen  the  angels  with  his  own  eyes, 
but  the  number  of  people  who  have  heard  about  those 
who  know  about  those  who  have  seen  them  is  increasing 
daily.  Some  report  merely  that  a  luminous  cloud  came 
down  from  heaven  between  the  British  and  their  pur- 
suers, and  in  it  shining  shapes  could  be  seen  com- 
bating. An  Irish  soldier,  with  the  contrariety  of  his 
race,  says  it  was  a  black  cloud.  We  hear  of  a  Catholic 
officer  who  was  cut  off  in  a  trench  with  thirty  men  and, 
resolving  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  they  charged  the 
Germans  with  shouts  of  "St.  George  for  England!" 
The  foemen  fled  and  the  German  prisoners  who  were 
caught  asked  who  was  the  officer  on  the  great  white 
horse  who  rode  at  the  head  and  was  invulnerable  to 
their  bullets.  The  vicar  of  St.  Albans  tells  of  a  sergeant 
who  had  seen  a  picture  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon 
in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  told  the  story  to  his  comrades  in 
the  trenches  during  the  battle.  The  Germans  turned  and 
ran  as  the  old  English  battle-cry  rang  out  and  one  of 
the  Germans  who  was  captured  exprest  surprize  that 
the  Allies  had  taken  to  armor  and  arrows. 

We  are  also  told  that  Berlin  is  excited  over  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  German  soldiers  of  the  battle  of 
Mons.  In  explaining  why  when  they  had  the  British  at 
their  mercy  they  allowed  them  to  escape,  they  say  it 
was  due  to  the  witchcraft  of  "those  devHs  of  English- 
men." A  German  lieutenant  is  reported  to  have  said: 

I  only  know  that  we  were  charging  full  on  the  British 
at  a  certain  place,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  stopped.  It 
wa^  most  like  going  full  speed  and  being  pulled  up  suddenly 
on  a  precipice,  but  there  was  no  precipice  there,  nothing  at 
all,  only  our  horses  swerved  round  and  fled  and  we  could 
do  nothing! 

The  mysterious  archers  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  those  who  saved  the  day  for  the  English  at  Agin- 
court  five  hundred  years  before.  The  battlefield  of 
Agincourt  lies  indeed  within  sound  of  the  guns  at  Mons, 
but  the  skeptical  mind  might  inquire  why  if  their  firing 
aroused  these  ancient  warriors  from  their  graves  they 
did  not  direct  their  arrows  at  the  French,  whom  they 
were  fighting  the  last  they  could  remember.  The  same 
query  might  be  raised  in  regard  to  St.  Joan  of  Arc  who, 
it  appears,  was  invoked  by  the  French  and  came  to 
their  rescue  in  visible  person.  She  also  had  learned  of 
the  entente  cordiale  and  fought  by  the  side  instead  of 
against  the  English,  who  had  burned  her  at  the  stake. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  what  new  versions  of 
the  legend  will  continue  to  crop  up  and  whether  it  will 
flourish  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  leading  Angli- 
can and  dissenting  clergymen  to  nip  it  in  the  bud.  Dean 
Henson  preached  a  sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey 
against  the  present  tendency  toward  "grovelling  super- 
stition and  belief  in  miracle"  with  special  reference  to 
the  angels  of  Mons.  There  are  many  other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  spirit.  The  Devon  peasants  report 
hearing  the  boom  of  Drake's  drum  which  hangs  in  Buck- 
land  Abi)ey  and,  according  to  the  legt'iid,  would  be 
heard  to  heat  thruout  tho  land  whenever  Fnghmd  need- 
ed Drake  again.  Over  a  million  and  a  quarter  amulets 
of  the  "touchwood"  type  have  been  Mold  since  the  war 
began  and  they  were  officially  prest'tited  to  c'very  one 
of  the  1200  officers  and  men  of  a  liondon  battalion  at  a 


recent  review  in  Hyde  Park.  Certainly  the  level-headed 
men  of  England  will  have  to  be  vigilant  if  they  are  to 
check  the  superstitions  which  spread  in  the  tense  and 
almost  hysterical  atmosphere  of  the  time. 


DUMBA'S   DISMISSAL 

THERE  will  be  but  few,  on  either  side  of  the  ocean, 
to  question  the  propriety  of  the  President's  action 
in  handing  passports  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambas- 
sador. That  Dr.  Dumba  should  desire  to  relieve  his  na- 
tionals who  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  because 
they  had  conscientious  scruples  against  making  muni- 
tions to  be  used  against  their  fellow  countrymen  is  nat- 
ural enough,  but  it  is  outrageous  that  he  should  con- 
spire to  foment  strikes  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  manufacture,  as  he  proposed  to  do. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  in  so  flagrant  a  case  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  will  resent  our  action, 
however  much  it  may  have  desired  the  success  of  his 
plan.  We  have  in  the  history  of  our  country  sent  seven 
foreign  representatives  home  for  the  same  offense,  that 
is,  interfering  with  our  domestic  affairs.  Three  of  these 
were  British,  two  French  and  two  Spanish,  not  to  count 
those  cases  where  the  representative  was  more  or  less 
voluntarily  recalled  because  he  had  made  himself  obnox- 
ious. In  no  case  has  this  led  to  war  or  to  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations.  In  1793  President  Washington  sent 
back  Citizen  Genet,  representative  of  the  French  Re- 
public, because  he  was  trying  to  involve  us  in  the  war 
with  England.  In  1888  President  Cleveland  dismissed 
Lord  Sackville-West  because  he  was  innocently  en- 
trapped into  answering  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  an  al- 
leged British-American  and  telling  him  that  a  vote  for 
Cleveland  was  a  vote  for  England. 

The  United  States  has  never  had  any  serious  difficulty 
with  Austria-Hungary,  and  in  recent  years  the  connec- 
tions between  the  two  countries  have  become  peculiarly 
intimate.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Czechs,  Slovaks, 
Rumanians,  Jews,  Magyars  and  Croats  have  come  to 
America  to  find  religious  and  political  freedom  and  in- 
dustrial opportunities  denied  them  at  home.  The  "white 
slaves"  of  Bethlehem,  as  Dr.  Dumba  calls  them,  are  evi- 
dently better  off  than  in  their  native  land,  since  his 
Government  has  been  for  years  trying  in  vain  to  pre- 
vent their  escape  to  this  country. 

Since  the  dual  monarchy  has  for  the  first  time  a  Hun- 
garian Premier,  why  should  not  a  Hungarian  ambassa- 
dor be  sent  to  us?  Count  Albert  Apponyi  on  his  rei'ent 
visit  here  made  a  fine  impression,  and  Franz  Kossuth 
might  revive  the  enthusiasm  which  his  distinguished 
father  aroused  here  in  1851. 


A  STILL  SMALL  VOICE 

THEKK  is  some  precedent  for  the  theory  in  this 
country  that  "taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny."  But  the  many  women  of  New  York  City  who 
are  forced  to  pay  an  inheritance  tax  have  improved  on 
the  nuisculine  spirit  of  '76  in  voicing  their  protest  to 
the  tyrant,  and  instead  of  giving  a  HiKston  tea-party  have 
merely  sent  the  following  statement  with  their  che^'ks: 

'i'hiy  tux  id  paid  undvr  protest  by  a  woinait  ta\p«yfr  If  th« 
(Idverimient  takes  the  taxe.s  of  women  it  !ihould  give  th«tu 
the  vote. 

The  men  wh«»  think  that  -lutTratrists  tirt<  a)wiO'«  ntili- 

tant  ought   to  be  considerably   chet«red  by   thlH  Ukdytik* 

plea.  Whether  they   heed  it  or  not   it  Miii>ther  quwition. 


TMK   GRKAT   WAR 

Sriiliiiilifr  .»  ( JfiiniiiiM  kii>>>  liriil({<' 
lii-ll(l      (if      l''|-ic(ll'i('lislii(ll      nil      Dviliil 

Kivcr  t'MNt  <>r  IUkii-  Alliiii  linrr 
"II('N|ii'riiiu"  sli'iK'k  nil  llli  mill 
NiiilcN  on   (till. 

Sriilriiilirr  li  l''orly  I''rcin'li  iirro 
liliiiics  liniiiliiiiil  Siiiiilirllcki'ii.  (Jcr 
iiiiiiis   ii|i|ii'<>iicli    N'ilnii. 

St'ptrinhir  7  Czar  tiiUcs  i-oiiiniiiii<l  "I 
Itiissiiin  forci's.  Uiissiniis  iiiiiiuiiiii'c 
caiiliirc  III'  17,000  incii  niul  SO  nuns 
nil    Scrclii    IJivcr,    (ialicia. 

Sciiliiiilicr  S      /.i-|ip(>iiiis  Ixiiiihanl  I<(iii 
ilnii.     Aiisl  rn  ( Iciiiiaiis     (ako     Diiliiio 
t'ortross. 

Scplcmlur  ,0  Heavy  (icrm.iii  drive  in 
ArKonne  reimlsiHl.  (iermiins  Rain 
trendies  in   Vosros. 

<Sr7)/c;*i/»(T  10  Second  Kiissian  vic- 
tory on  the  Sereth.  Austrian  Am- 
bassador   l>uiiii>M    dismissed. 

Scpfnnbcr  II  Kiissian  Coalition  Tab- 
iuet  i»ro|iosed.  Zeppelins  raid  Eng- 
lish  east    eoast. 

^('ptcinhcr  1:3  Hard  but  indecisive 
fiKhtin}:  imrtli  of  Arras  in  France, 
near  'roliiisin  on  Austro-Italian 
frontier  and  in  the  Gallipoli  peuiu- 
suln. 


llllllU     il     I'Mild     iiol     have    Im-i'ii    iibHerved    til 
nil    thru    a    iii'i'iNcnpe. 

'I'hu  olllciaJH  of   Ihit   Allan    Line  deny 
that  the  "llt-HpiTJuM"  rurri«'(l  any  jfiin. 


'ru  Tir  1  r  .1.  The  "Hesperian," 
The  Wreck  of  the      „^   ^.v,       ah         t  • 

„TT  •      ..  01    the    Allan    Line, 

Hesperian  j,  j  • 

^  running-   from    Liv- 

erpool to  Montreal,  was  struck  about 
eig-hty  miles  southwest  of  Fastnet  at 
8:30  p.  m.  on  September  4.  The  ex- 
plosion tore  a  g'reat  hole  eig"ht  feet  be- 
low the  water  line  on  the  starboard 
side  forward  and  sent  water  sixty  feet 
into  the  air.  There  was  at  first  a  panic 
and  some  jumped  into  the  sea  even 
without  life-belts,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  boats  were  capsized  thru  impi'oper 
launching.  But  there  proved  to  be  no 
need  for  such  haste,  as  the  vessel  did 
not  sink  until  the  morning  of  the  6th 
while  she  was  being  towed  to  Queens- 
town. 

There  were  333  passengers  and  200 
crew  on  board  and  ten  of  the  passen- 
gers and  twenty-two  of  the  crew  were 
lost.  Among  the  crew  were  several 
Americans,  one  of  whom,  F.  J.  Wolff, 
aged  twenty-one,  from  New  Jersey, 
was  drowned.  The  victims  included  also 
six  women  and  one  child.  The  "Hes- 
perian" had  been  conveying  Canadian 
troops  to  England,  but  being  on  her 
outward  voyage,  she  had  on  board  only 
forty  wounded  soldiers  returning  home. 

No  submarine  or  torpedo  was  seen, 
but  the  officers  state  that  the  metallic 
fragments  that  fell  upon  the  deck  and 
the  odor  of  the  explosive  prove  that  the 
vessel  was  struck  by  a  torpedo.  The 
German  Foreign  Office  believes  that  the 
"Hesperian"  ran  on  a  mine.  It  is  also 
argued  in  behalf  of  Germany  that  the 
vessel  was  virtually  a  troopship  and 
was  secretly  armed.  On  this  point  the 
American  Consul  cables: 

A  6-inch  gun  mounted  on  the  stern .  of 
the  "Hesperian"  was  painted  a  service 
gray,  and  would  not  have  been  conspicuous 
even   at  a   short  distance,   and   the  officers 


The  "Arabic" 
Case 


'I'lic  wreck  of  llii;  "Hoh- 
pcrian"  causod  i;reut 
.sur|)rizt'  in  the  llnilcd 
Stato.s  and  apparently  aJHo  in  (icrmany 
as  it  appcar.s  to  be  in  direct  violation 
of  the  assuiiiMcj'  of  tlu'  Cicrmaii  Gr)v- 
crnnu'iil,  conveyed  a  few  day.s  before 
by  Amba.s.sador  IJernHtorfr,  that  no 
more  liner.s  would  be  sunk  without 
warning.  The  unfavorable  imi)res.sion 
and  the  feeling  of  disappointment  with 
(Jormany  was  intensified  when  the  note 
from  the  (Jerman  (Jovernment  in  re- 
gard to  the  "Arabic"  was  received,  for 
the  note  cxpres.sly  disclaims  any  obli- 
gation to  grant  indemnity  and  refuses 
to  submit  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  the  German  submarine  policy  to  The 
Hague.  If  the  commander  of  a  sub- 
marine is  to  be  allowed  to  sink  any  ves- 
sel which  he  suspects  may  attack  him 
the  German  assurance  has  very  little 
value.  According  to  the  account  of  the 
officers  of  the  "Arabic"  the  submarine 
was  hiding  behind  the  "Dunsley"  when 
the  "Arabic"  went  by.  The  essential 
portions  of  the  German  note  are  print- 
ed on  the  following  page. 


Ambassador  Dumba 
Dismissed 


The  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Govern- 
ment has  been  re- 
quested to  recall  Dr.  Constantin  Theo- 
dor  Dumba,  its  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington. Dr.  Dumba  is  "no  longer  ac- 
ceptable" because  of  his  advocacy  of  a 
plan  which  in  his  opinion  would 
"strongly  disorganize"  "if  not  entirely 
prevent  the  production  of  war  material 
in  Bethlehem  and  the  Middle  West," 
and  because  of  his  use  of  James  F.  J. 
Archibald,  an  American  war  corre- 
spondent traveling  on  an  American 
passport,  as  a  "secret  bearer  of  official 
despatches  thru  the  lines  of  the  enemy 
of  Austria-Hungary." 

Mr.  Archibald  was  detained  on  Au- 
gust 30  by  British  officials  when  the 
Dutch  liner  "Rotterdam,"  on  which  he 
sailed,  on  his  way  to  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
stopped  at  Falmouth,  England.  Among 
his  papers  were  found  the  memoran- 
dum of  a  plan  prepared  by  the  editor 
of  a  Hungarian-language  newspaper, 
the  Szabadsag,  published  in  this  coun- 
try, to  bring  about  strikes  in  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company's  works  and  other 
munitions  factories,  and  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Dumba  to  Count  Burian,  Austrian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  commend- 
ing the  plan  to  his  "favorable  consid- 
eration." The  significant  parts  of  this 
letter  are  reprinted  on  the  following 
page.  Mr.  Archibald  denies  that  he 
knew  the  contents  of  the  package  which 
Dr.  Dumba  entrusted  to  him  for  deliv- 
ery in  Vienna,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  is  criminally  liable  for  his  unneutral 


act,  but  hiM  pUHHport  Hum  b«en  cancelled 

lunl  lie  JH  returnin^f  tf»  thin  country. 

Dr.  Dumba  made  nii  uffort  to  deny 
the  objectioriablu  lotler,  but  tU^fi-inlnii 
ilM  pi(»i>riety.  He  ex|)laiiied  to  HecreUiry 
LunHJng  that  he  hud  been  ordered  by 
HIh  jfovernmcnt  to  (five  the  wideMt  pub- 
licity to  a  warning  that  Au«tro-IIun- 
garian  citi/.eriK  who  aided  in  the  manu- 
facture of  munitionH  for  the  Allien 
w«Me  guilty  of  treuHon  and  would  bo 
liable  to  Kevere  punJHhment  if  tbey  re- 
turned to  their  own  country.  In  lend- 
ing his  influence  to  a  plan  to  cripple  the 
manufacture  of  munitionH,  an  induHtry 
explicitly  approved  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  its  note  of  Au- 
gust 12  to  Austria-Hungary,  Dr. 
Dumba  wa.s  guilty  of  the  unpardonable 
diplomatic  offense  of  interference  in 
the    domestic    affairs    of    this    country. 

('aptain  PVanz  von  Papen,  military 
attache  of  the  German  Embassy,  the 
Austrian  Consul  General  in  New  York, 
Alexander  Nuber  von  Pereked,  and  the 
unnamed  Hungarian  editor,  thought  to 
be  William  Warm,  formerly  of  the 
Cleveland  Szahtidsuff,  are  all  implicated 
in  Dr.  Dumba's  letter,  and  may  be  dis- 
missed or  deported. 

While  no  serious  strikes  have  yet  oc- 
curred in  munitions  factories  in  the  re- 
gion mentioned  by  Dr.  Dumba,  five 
Chicago  plants  are  now  tied  up  by 
machinists'  strikes,  about  7.50  men  in 


G.  V.  Buck 

THE  RETIRING  AMBASSADOR 

Dr.     Constantin     Theodor     Dumba,     ambassador 

from    Austria-Hungary,    whose    recall    has    been 

asked  by  the   American  Government 
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OUR  CONTROVERSY  WITH 
GERMANY 

The  Note  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment on  the  "Arabic"  affair: 

Oil  August  19  a  German  sub- 
marine stopped  the  English  steam- 
er "Dunsley"  about  sLvty  nauti- 
cal miles  south  of  Kinsale  and  was 
on  the  point  of  sinking  the  prize 
by  gunfire  after  the  creiv  had  left 
the  vessel. 

At  this  moment  the  commander 
saiv  a  large  steamer  making  direct- 
ly toward  him.  This  steamer,  as  de- 
veloped later,  teas  the  "Arabic." 
She  ivas  recognized  as  an  enemy 
vessel,  as  she  did  not  fly  any  flag 
and  bore  no  neutral  markings. 

When  she  approached  she  al- 
tered her  original  course,  but  then 
again  pointed  directly  toward  the 
submarine.  From,  this  the  com- 
mander became  convinced  the 
steamer  had  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking and  ramming  him.  In  order 
to  anticipate  this  attack  he  gave 
orders  for  the  submarine  to  dive, 
and  fired  a  torpedo  at  the  steamer. 

After  firing  he  convinced  himself 
that  the  people  on  board  were  being 
rescued  in  fifteen  boats. 

According  to  his  instructions,  the 
commander  ivas  not  allowed  to  at- 
tack the  "Arabic"  without  warn- 
ing and  without  saving  the  lives 
unless  the  ship  attempted  to  escape 
or  offered  resistance.  He  was 
forced,  however,  to  conclude  from 
the  attendant  circumstances  that 
the  "Arabic"  planned  a  violent  at- 
tack on  tlie  submarine. 

This  conclusion  is  all  the  more 
obvious  as  he  had  been  fired  upon 
at  a  great  distance  in  the  Irish  Sea 
on  August  H — that  is,  a  few  days 
before  —  by  a  large  passenger 
steamer  apparently  belonging  to 
the  British  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  which  he  had 
neither  attacked  nor  stopped. 

The  German  Government  most 
deeply  regrets  that  lives  were  lost 
thru  the  action  of  the  commander. 
It  particularly  expresses  this  re- 
gret to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the 
death  of  American  citizens. 

The  German  Government  is  tin- 
able,  however,  to  acknowledge  any 
obligation  to  grant  indemnity  in 
the  matter,  even  if  the  commander 
should  have  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  aggressive  intentions  of  the 
"Arabic." 

If  it  should  prove  to  be  the  case 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Ger- 
man and  American  governments 
to  reach  a  harmonious  opinion  on 
this  point,  the  German  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  submit  the 
difference  of  opinion,  aa  being  a 
(pifHlion  of  international  law,  to 
The  Hague  Tribunal  for  arbitra- 
tion, purnuant  to  Article  US  of 
The  Hague  donvention  for  the  Pa- 


cific Settlement  of  hiternational 
Disputes, 

In  so  doing,  it  assumes  that,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  arbitral  de- 
cision shall  not  be  admitted  to  have 
the  importance  of  a  general  decision 
on  the  permissibility  or  the  con- 
verse under  international  laiv  of 
German   submarine    warfare. 

Berlin,   September  9,   1915. 


all  having  walked  out,  and  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  report  that  a  campaign  is 
being  pushed  by  Austro-Hungarian 
agents  to  induce  50,000  workmen  of 
that  allegiance  to  lay  down  their  tools. 
Federal  agents  in  Chicago  are  investi- 
gating the  resources  and  control  of  the 
Machinists'  Union. 

.  ,    There    has    been    an    in- 

Argonneand    ^^^^^^     ^^     activity     all 

osges  along  the  western  fronts 
but  no  decided  movements  have  so  far 
matierialized.  It  is  rumored  that  Kitch- 
ener's new  army  of  a  million  men  have 
been  safely  landed  in  France  and  that 
the  British  who  during  the  year  have 
held  only  about  thirty  miles  at  the 
front  in  Belgium  have  extended  their 
line  to  two  or  three  times  its  former 
length,  releasing  thereby  a  large  num- 
ber of  French  troops  for  action  else- 
where. But  where  the  new  British  posi- 
tions are  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  for 
almost  no  information  has  been  out  as 
to  operations  on  the  British  front  for 
several  weeks. 

But  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  in 
the  Argonne  forest  and  among  the 
Vosges  mountains  there  are  reports  of 
furious  tho  ineffective  fighting.  The 
Argonne  forest  lies  between  the  Aire 
and  the  Aisne,  just  west  of  the  town 
of  Varennes,  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  Carlyle's  French  Revolution  as  the 
place  where  Louis  XVI  and  his  family 
were  stopt  in  the  flight  from  Paris.  Just 
here  in  September,  1914,  the  German 
Crown  Prince  was  stopt  in  his  march 
toward  Paris  and  because  he  has  not 
been  able  to  get  any  further  in  a  year 
his  military  reputation  has  suffered  and 
his  popularity  has  been  lost. 

The  slaughter  in  the  Argonne  has 
been  frightful.  It  is  said  that  one  Ger- 
man army  corps  of  40,000  men  has  lost 
more  than  that  number,  the  ranks  hav- 
ing been  kept  tilled  as  fast  as  they 
were  depleted.  In  the  effort  made  by 
the  Germans  the  last  of  June  to  break 
thru  the  line  at  this  point  they  report 
capturing  2r)fi0  French  prisoners  and 
burying  IfiOO  French  deatl.  On  the  8th 
of  September  the  (Jerman.s  begun  an- 
other drive  and  succeedetl  as  before  in 
carrying  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
trenches.  They  report  the  capture  of 
•JO.'IV  men,  49  machine  guns,  r»4  mine 
throwers  and  one  cannon,  The  OtMtiian 
ofnciul  obwerver  descriheH  the  ttifhtinjf 
in  the  Argonne  ah  follows: 

The  fhuige  l)«'giiiH.    Nut   with   rt\fil   Imvo 
iit^tH,     HH    ill     |>fiict<-tliiii*     traiiiiiiK.     (Ill     thf 
Ntiti'iiiini;    riiliiiiiiiH    ilitxh    fiirwiii'il.     liKtcml 
uliiiiiMt    fvfi'.v    iiDiii    hiiM    hi>t    ritif    nIiiiik   ovti 
hU  sliiiiihli-i',  II   miiiihfi'  of  IiuikI   l'  ill 

hU  richt  hiiiiil :  oil  hi<4  li'ft  nnii.  'T- 


THE      AUSTRIAN      AMBASSA 
DOR'S    OFFENSE 

The  Note  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton to  Baron  Burian,  Foreign  Min- 
ister: 

/  am  under  the  impressioyi  that 
ive  could,  if  not  entirely  prevent 
the  production  of  tvar  material  in 
Bethlehem  and  in  the  Middle  West, 
at  any  rate  strongly  disorganize 
it  and  hold  it  up  for  months, 
which,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  German  Military  Attache,  is 
of  great  importance,  and  which 
amply  outweighs  the  relatively 
small  sacrifice   of  money. 

But  even  if  the  disturbances  do 
not  succeed,  there  is  a  probability 
at  hand  that  we  shall  compel,  un- 
der pressure  of  the  crisis,  favorable 
working  conditions  for  our  poor, 
opprest  fellotv-countrymen.  In 
Bethlehem  these  xvhite  slaves  at 
present  work  twelve  hours  a  day 
seven  days  in  the  week!  All  weak 
persons  succumb,  become  consump- 
tive. As  far  as  German  working- 
men  are  found  among  the  skilled 
elements,  provision  will  be  made 
forthwith  for  their  exit.  There  has, 
besides  this,  been  created  a  German 
"private"  registry  office  for  provid- 
ing employment,  and  which  al- 
ready works  voluntarily  and  well 
for  such  persons.  We,  too,  shall 
join,  and  the  undest  support  is  con- 
templated for  us. 

C.   DUMBA. 

New  York,  August  20,  1915. 

The  Note  of  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government : 

By  reason  of  the  admitted  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  Mr.  Dumba  to 
conspire  to  cripple  legitimate  in- 
dustries of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  interrupt  their  legit- 
imate trade  and  6y  reason  of  the 
flagrant  violation  of  diplomatic 
propriety  in  employing  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  protected  by  an  Awtt^ri- 
can  passport,  as  a  secret  bsttrer  of 
official  despatches  thru  the  linea  of 
the  enemy  of  .Aust'  '■  "gory, 
the  President  directs  uform 

your  Excellency  that  Mr,  l>umba 
is  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Status  as 
the  Ambassador  of  hin  Imperial 
.Majesty  at    Wash!'  •* 

lielieving   that   i  ^rial  and 

Hoyal  Government  will  realize  tk€kt 
the  Government  of  the  L'nited 
Stittes  has  HO  alternative  but  to  r«- 
ijut-at  the  recall  of  Mr.  />mni64|  0m 
account  of  his  improper  conduct, 
the  liovernment  of  the  Vmted 
Statea  expreeaee  tta  deep  regret 
that  this  couree  kae  ^«'.•••»/^l■  neces- 
sary and  aeeure*  the  -l  ami 
.'■'        ■     ■  eretff 

friendly  relatione  wkick  **¥lt  h^ 
'  ^eit  Statee  and  An*- 
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©  Underwood  A  Undirwood 

HKLO    HY    A    SUPKRIOR    KORCK 

This  comnuiniontion   trench,   just    bai-k   of   the   I'lrst    lim-,   conliiins   a   protty   Inrjrc   proportion    of  thi- 

"biii:  moil"   who  <iro  comliiclim?  tho   Allioa'  war.    Kitchener  leads.   M.   Millerimil,   the   French   Minlnlei 

of  War,   follows,  anil  (Jeneral  Jotfre  is  just    hehind 


iiuin  of  old.  ii  buckler  (tlio  of  steel  iiiul  not 
of  beiii'.skiii) .  !iml  over  his  inotitli  miu!  nose 
a  rospinitof  for  protection  iij;;iiiist  fumes 
from   the  French  bombs. 

In  Alsace  the  struggle  for  the  east- 
ern peaks  of  the  Vosges  mountains 
continues  with  unabated  violence.  The 
Germans  succeeded  in  recapturing  the 
summit  Hartmannsweilerkopf  but  could 
not  hold  it.  The  importance  of  this  peak 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  overlooks  Miil- 
hausen.  ten  miles  southwest.  The  moun- 
tains of  Schratzmiinnele  and  Linge- 
kopf,  which  stand  about  the  same  dis- 
tance west  of  Colmar,  were  taken  in 
August  by  the  French  after  siege  oper- 
ations involving  the  building  of  miles 
of  roads  and  trenches.  Some  of  these 
positions   were   regained    by   the    Ger- 


mans on  September  9  with  the  aid  of 
flaming  liquids  and  asphyxiating  bombs. 

England  has  suffered 
Aircraft  Raids      from  visitation  of  the 

Zeppelins  twice  within 
twenty-four  hours.  On  the  night  of  the 
7th  they  passed  over  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, and  on  the  following  night  they 
reached  London.  Nothing  is  allowed  to 
be  published  or  cabled  as  to  what 
places  were  hit,  but  it  is  surmised  that 
bombs  have  been  dropt  in  the  heart  of 
London  about  Trafalgar  Square. 
Thirty-seven  persons  are  reported  dead 
including  several  women  and  children. 
A  large  number  were  injured  and  many 
fires    were    caused    by    the    incendiary 


bombii.  On«  loldier  in  dead  >nd  thr«« 
injur««i.  ThiH  in  the  nmt  tim«  that  iiny 
»xcc|it  ii'iii  t'liMilintitntM  hnve  HufTerftd  in 

fhii  /<-|i|ii-liti   ruiili. 

Tho  Kronch  uml  HritJHh  aviatom  have 
Ih'cm  ••xfiomoly  II'  •  "  '  injT  tho 
town.i  inftiMid  the  '  '  »n  Au- 
K'liMt  25  Mixty-two  J'  riTich  uirroplun«« 
Mow  ov«T  Into  RhoniKh  I'ruMHiu  and 
<lr(ii)f  mori?  than  IHO  liomttH  in(<«n(lod 
for  thi*  (Jermari   munition    f  at 

SaiirlouiM.  According  to  tho  < re- 
port they  killod  Hcvcral  pcrHonn  hut  did 
no  matiTJal  damatfc  and  four  of  the 
machines  wore  broujfht  down  by  the 
German  (TunH.  On  the  followinjf  nijrht 
a  combined  squadron  of  Fr«'nch.  Brit- 
ish atul  lii'lgian  aeroidarH'K  of  about  the 
same  number  bombarded  the  German 
positions  in  the  wood  of  Houthuliit, 
north  of  Ypres  in  Holgium. 

French  aviatora  have  alno  bombarded 
Lori-ach.  Dornarh,  Lens  Freiburg,  Miil- 
heim  and  other  towns  in  Hadfn.  Rhen- 
ish Prussia  and  France.  On  September 
fi  a  squadron  of  forty  attacked  Saar- 
briicken,  dropping  bombs  upon  the  bar- 
racks and  railroad  buildings.  This  wa.s 
announced  to  be  in  retaliation  for  the 
recent  German  raids  on  the  open  towns 
of  Luneville,  St.  Die  and  Gerardmer  in 
which  women  and  children  were  killed. 
The  Germans  report  that  the  military 
damage  by  the  French  raids  was  incon- 
siderable but  many  civilians  lost  their 
lives. 


The  Czar  Takes 
Command 


A  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  Russian 
Government  which 
seems  to  amount  to  a  veritable  revo- 
lution and  may  well  prove  to  be  a 
turning  point  in  the  histor>'  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Duma  or  Russian  Parliament, 
which  has  never  since  its  establishment 
been  able  to  exercize  any  real  power, 
has  now  apparently  got  control  of  the 


Zere  in  Brooklyn   Daily  Eagle 

didn't  know  it  was  loaded 
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M.  E.  Berner 

SUPERSEDED   BY  THE  CZAR 

The  Grand  Duke   Nicholas,   appointed  to  command   the   Russian    armies   on 

August   3,    1914,    and   now  sent    to   the   Caucasus,   while   the   Czar   takes   his 

place  at  the  head  of  the  army.  His  handling  of  his  forces  has  been  praised 

by  strategists    here   and  in    London   and   France 


Government.  The  Cabinet  is  likely  to 
resig'n  and  be  replaced  by  a  Coalition 
Government.  This  will  have  the  back- 
ing of  a  majority  of  the  Duma,  300  out 
of  439  votes,  composed  of  the  Liberal, 
Progressive  and  Radical  parties.  Their 
program  is  said  to  comprize  autonomy 
for  Poland,  a  conciliatory  policy  for 
Finland,  amnesty  for  political  and  re- 
ligious offenses  not  of  a  criminal  char- 
acter, complete  cessation  of  religious 
persecution,  removal  of  restriction 
upon  Jews,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
legality  of  trades  unions.  More  remark- 
able still,  we  hear  of  committees  of  a 
hundred  or  more  prominent  citizens 
being  founded  in  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad  for  the  inve.stigation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  and  the  manufacture 
of  munitions.  The  Emperor  presided 
over  a  congress  of  representative  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
public  affairs  were  discussed  with  un- 
precedented freedom. 

Another  startling  change,  doubtless  a 
part  of  the  .same  movement  tho  its  sig- 
nificance is  by  no  meana  clear,  is  that 
the  Emperor  has  plnced  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Russian  forces  and  sent  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  the  moHt  dis- 
tant seat  of  war,  the  Caucasus.  Tho 
imperial  rescript  is  concluded  um  fol- 
lows: 

My  ilnt.v   lo  in.v  coiiiitry,   wliii-h   hiis  liii-ii 

^llt  I'IImIi'iI      til      lllf      \t\      OimI,      <'l>MI|lflN      llir      I.) 

•jiiy,    wliiii    tin-    fiiciiiy    hiiM    in-nrli  iih-il    iiidi 


the  interior  of  the 
empire,  to  take 
s  u  p  r  0  m  e  cotu- 
inaud  of  the  ac- 
tive forces  and  to 
sliare  with  the 
aitiiy  the  fatigue 
of  war  and  to 
safeguard  with  it 
Russian  .soil  from 
attempts  of  the 
oucmy.  The  ways 
of  Providence  are 
inscrutable,  but 
my  duty  and  my 
desire  determine 
me  in  my  resolu- 
tion for  the  good 
of  the   state. 

The  invasion  of 
the  enemy  on  the 
western  front, 
w  h  i  c  h  necessi- 
tates the  greatest 
possible  concen- 
tration of  civil 
and  military  au- 
thorities as  well 
as  the  unification 
of  command  in 
the  field.  has 
turned  our  atten- 
tion from  the 
southern  front. 
At  this  moment 
I  recognize  the 
necessity  of  your 
assistance  and 
counsels  on  the 
southern  front, 
and  I  appoint  you 
viceroy  of  the 
Caucasus  and 
commander 
in  chief  of  the 
valiant  Caucasian 
army. 

What  the 
change  portends 
for  Russia  is 
uncertain,  for 
nothing  is 
known  of  the 
military     capac- 


ity of  the  Czar  or  of  his  new  advisers. 
The  Grand  Duke,  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
palling disasters  which  have  befallen 
the  Russian  armies,  has  been  unceas- 
ingly praised  by  the  English  and 
French  writers  for  his  skill  in  conduct- 
ing retreats  without  losing  his  army. 
He  has  been  regarded  as  having  more 
power  in  Russia  than  the  Czar  himself 
and  he  has  had  the  support  of  the  con- 
ser-vative  and  official  class. 


Austrian   Drive 
Checked 


The  recent  advance  of 
the  Austro-German 
forces  drove  the  Rus- 
sians out  of  Galicia  except  the  north- 
east corner  about  Tarnopol.  Here  in 
the  angle  protected  by  the  Sereth  and 
Dniester  Rivers  the  Russians  have 
made  a  stand  and  repulsed  their  pur- 
suers. The  Vienna  reports  acknowledge 
that  the  Austrians  were  forced  to  re- 
tire from  the  Sereth  River  by  force  of 
numbers  and  the  Petrograd  reports 
claim  the  capture  of  over  J^.OOO  pris- 
oners and  a  large  number  of  guns.  This 
is  denit'd  by  the  GtMnuins. 

Hut  urde.s.s  the  .Austrian  power  la  ex- 
hausted this  success  of  the  Rus.siana  in 
Galicia  is  not  likely  to  avail  them  much 
for  north  of  Tarnopol  the  .\ustruiii  ad- 
vance continueti.  Of  the  triangle  of 
fortresses  in  this  region  Ihibiio  hatt 
been  taken  this  week,  l.utsk  hail  been 
taken  before  and  Rovno  Ih  likely  .soon 
to     full    also.    The    RuHsiunM    ttvidently 


anticipate  the  possible  loss  of  Kiev 
altho  this  lies  two  hundred  miles  fur- 
ther in  the  interior,  for  the  government 
and  the  people  are  removing  their 
gppds  from  the  city. 

All  along  the  line  from  the  Galician 
frontier  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
German  gains  are  reported  during  the 
week.  They  have  advanced  in  the 
Pripet  marshes  east  of  Brest  Litovsk. 
They  have  reached  the  suburbs  of 
Vilna,  the  chief  railroad  center  east 
of  Warsaw.  They  have  extended  their 
lines  on  the  Dvina  River,  east  of  Riga, 
but  have  not  yet  attempted  a  crossing 
in  force. 


Carranza  Rejects 
Conference  Plan 


General  Venustiano 
Carranza     has     de- 
clined to  participate 
in  the  conference  suggested  by  Secre- 
tary Lansing  and  the  six  Latin-Ameri- 
can diplomats  as  a  means  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. His  answer,  received  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  bases  the  refusal  on  two  ar- 
guments:  that  in  joining  such   a   con- 
ference  he    would    "impair    profoundly 
the   independence   of   the   republic   and 
would   establish   the   precedent   of   for- 
eign interference  in  the  determination 
of   its   interior   affairs,"    and    that   the 
Constitutionalist  forces,  already  in  con- 
trol of  "the  greater  part  of  the  national 
domain,"  could  not  sacrifice  the  "cause 
of  the   people"   by   compromising  with 
other  factions.  The  note  is  a  long  one 
and  summarizes  the  historj-  of  the  revo- 
lution, asserting  that  Madero's  revolu- 
tion   failed    because    of    concessions    to 
the  "enemies  of  the  people"   and   that 
Villa   was   bribed   by   the    reactionaries 
to  lead  a  counter-revolt. 

In  lieu  of  the  proposed  conference  of 
all    Mexican    leadei-s,    Carranza,    "con- 
vinced of  the  sincerity  and  the  noble 
desires  of  the  governments  ...  to  con- 
tribute  toward   the   reestablishment   of 
peace  in  Mexico,"  invites  the  seven  dip- 
lomats to  meet  with  him  at  a  border 
town    "to    the    end   of    considei-ing    the 
affairs  of  Mexico  from  the  international 
viewpoint  only"  and  with  the  object  of 
determining  whether  the  Constitution- 
alist   Government    be    not    worthy    of 
recognition. 

By   delaying  his   answer   until   Villa 
had    suffered   considerable   militan,'    re- 
verses,  Carranza   was   able   to   make   a 
plausible  claim   to  success   in  conquer- 
ing Mexico.  During  the  week  Villa  was 
beaten  all  along  his  line  thru  the  states 
of   Durango  and  Coahuila,   losing   Du- 
rango,   Saltillo  and   P.i      '  '       ;»c- 

uating  Torreon.   This  ack 

on    Chihuahua,    and    the    surrender    of 
Piedras    Negras   on    the    b^»rder    leaves 
him    without    a    port    of    entry    on    the 
litvver  Kio  tiirande.  Carranza  itow  hoM:i 
central    Mexico    as    far    north    «:i    Tor- 
reon,  tho   the   character  of   his   tenur« 
may   be  judged   from  the  b».>rvler   r«id;i 
originating   in   territory    he  dupp«.>;t<Kily 
controls.   The   state  of   Morelos.   tn   the 
heart    i>f    ^'  th*    \*ej«t 

coast  and    I ..   ..  .    .   ..  >liv  .»'.•»!' 

are,  how«ver,  iitiU  uno 

A- 
can    '  VI,  .        , 

September    15,  when   SeAor  NkOtn  ««a 
to    Hall    for    .\r^»ntina,    wh«r«    h»   WWA 
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BULGARIA'S  BARGAIN 

Turkey  hius  coilotl  to  lUilnnriii  the  li'rrilory  shndcil 
oi\  llu-  iibin-i'  inni),  in  return  for  which,  it  is  ius- 
sunied,  Hulmiriii  iijrree.s  not  to  ent;i>«e  in  the  war 
nstaintit  Turkey  on  the  wiile  of  the  Allies.  Tlie 
concession  nives  to  Itulvrariii  the  whole  of  the 
railroail  route  which  runs  alontr  the  western 
bank  of  Tunja  and  Marit/a  rivei"s  to  the  port 
of  DedeiiKatch.  The  railroad  station  of  Adrianople 
is    included   in    the   concession 


said  to  be  likely  to  run  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

The  border  fighting.-  reached  a  climax 
on  September  4,  when  a  band  of  Mex- 
icans and  eighty  United  States  cavalry- 
men, with  Texas  Rang-ers  and  civilians, 
fired  across  the  Rio  Grande  at  each 
other  for  most  of  the  day  near  Old  Hi- 
dals'o,  Texas.  Carranzista  soldiers  were 
suspected  of  engaging-  in  this  fig-ht  and 
of  the  recent  firing  on  the  United  States 
military  aeroplane.  Carranza  and  his 
generals  denied  this,  and  the  Constitu- 
tionalist forces  were  withdrawn  from 
the  border,  relieving  the  tension. 

Bridgeport,     Connecticut,     is 
Strikes      still    in    industrial    upheaval. 

More  than  1600  employees  of 
the  American  Graphophone  Company 
have  struck  for  the  eight-hour  day  and 
wage  increases.  Two  strikers  arrested 
in  last  week's  small  riot  at  the  Crane 
Valve  Company's  plant  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  a  year  in  jail,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  is  prepainng 
to  fight  their  cases  on  appeal.  Conces- 
sions made  to  the  men  resulted  in  the 
ending  of  strikes  in  an  American  Lo- 
comotive Company  plant  at  Dunkirk, 
New  York,  in  several  factories,  em- 
ploying together  about  1700  men,  at 
Torrington,  Connecticut,  and  in  other 
Connecticut  shops.  The  Empire  Steel 
and  Iron  Company  of  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  American  Brass  Com- 
pany of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  have 
announced  wage  increases;  the  Warner 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  makes 
automobile  parts  in  Toledo,  and  the 
Stevens-Duryea  Automobile  Company 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  have 
voluntarily  adopted  the  eight-hour  day, 
the  former  as  an  experiment  to  last  a 
month. 

In  Albany,  Troy  and  adjacent  cities 
in  New  York  a  street-car  strike  has 
tied    up    all    electric    traffic    and    holds 


IfiOO  iiK'ii  iiiii',  I  liitikK"  >'■  I"  ii'K  :i>.tit'<l 
to  Ihrcal  <  III'  u  Ntrikn  of  hi-IhhiI  children 
iiH  |im  I  ..r  I  ho  (•alll|llli^'ll  lM•ill^■•  wiir'-d 
liy  thi-  I  liii  Iktm'  l''u(li!nilit)ii  a^CHiIlMt  ihc 
Itoaiil  III  JMiicatitm,  which  Ih  alt<im|)t- 
iriK  to  liuir  lh«'  I''«'(liTali<iii  'Hil  of  the 
schoolH   IIS   II   dlHlurbinK   iu'liiciicc. 


Navy  Kxpcf  tJi 
Picked 


SecrolHry  KaiiiclM  an 
ikiiiiummI  (iti  lh<f  I2t.h 
thi«  iiaiiu'M  of  the  iii- 
vciilurs  ami  HcietiliHtH  who,  uikUt  the 
lead  of  'I'hcinmH  A.  Kdiwon,  will  form 
111!'  Naval  .Advisory  MounI  of  Invni- 
lioiiM,  who.su  duty  it  will  b(>  to  keep  the 
Ainoricaii  navy  in  the  forefront  of  sci- 
entific cnicicncy.  'I'hi-y  were  notninaled 
Ity  eleven  great  engineering  and  .scicn- 
(ific  societies,  each  naming  two  of  its 
nieml)eis.  The  list  follows:  W.  R.  Whit- 
ney, li.  II.  Haeki'land  (American  Chem- 
ical Society)  ;  Frank  Julian  Sprague, 
Menjamin  (!.  Lamme  (American  Insti- 
tute of  Klectrical  Kngineers)  ;  R.  S. 
Woodward,  .Arthur  Gordon  Webster, 
(American  Mathematical  Society)  ;  A. 
M.  Hunt,  Alfred  Craven  (American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers)  ;  Matthew  P. 
Sellers,  Hudson  Maxim  (American 
Aeronautical  Society)  ;  Peter  Cooper 
Hewitt,  Thomas  Robbins  (Inventors' 
Guild)  ;  Howard  E.  Coffin,  Andrew  L. 
Riker  (American  Society  of  Automobile 
Engineers)  ;  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  El- 
mer A.  Sperry  (American  Society  of 
Aeronautical  Engineers)  ;  William  L. 
Saunders,  Benjamin  B.  Thayer  (Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  Engineers)  ; 
J.  W.  Richards,  Lawrence  Addicks 
(American  Electro  Chemical  Society)  ; 
William  Le  Roy  Emmet,  Spencer  Miller 
(American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers). 


i 


THE  TEUTONIC  STEAM-ROLLER 
The  rapid  gains  made  by  recent  German-Austrian  drives  are  shown  by  the  above  diagram.  The 
dotted  line  gives  the  area  of  enemy  territory  held  by  the  Russians  at  the  dates  given  below. 
The  solid  line  gives  the  area  of  enemy  territory  held  by  the  Germans  at  the  same  time.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  war  began  in  August,  1914,  by  gains  on  both  sides,  for  the  Russians  invaded 
East  Prussia,  while  the  Austrians  invaded  Poland.  The  invaders  in  both  cases  were  expelled.  The 
German  invasion  of  Poland  in  October  was  also  a  failure,  but  it  was  promptly  repeated  and 
since  then  the  Germans  have  gained  almost  continuously  until  now  they  hold  over  90,000  square 
miles  of  territory  in  Poland  and  the  Russian  provinces  beyond 


Loiulon  Svhtre.  'ci  N.    Y .   II. 
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SAILING    PAST    SUBMAKINliS 


BY    IIAIv'OlD    I.    IIOWI.ANO 


.V 


^.vnun.w .   AiiiiKsi    J  I.   Wo 

art'  oil'.  Already  llu'  lowtTcd 
pile  that  is  lower  New  NOrU 
looms  (liiiiiiiishiii(.r  astern.  Ahoad 
tlini  the  Narrows  opens  a  straiKl>< 
path  iipnn  diiliioiis  seas.  It  is  only 
two  days  siiiee  the  "Aral)ie"  was 
sunk  in  the  very  waters  we  are  to 
traverse.  True,  the  "New  York"  is 
an  American  ship.  But — who  knows? 

It  has  been  a  (juiet  sailing.  We 
have  no  crowded  passi'UKcr  list  -10(5 
lirst  class  instead  of  ;?75  as  it  would 
be  it"  the  ship  were  full.  There  has 
been  no  holiday  mood  on  deck  or 
dock.  The  few  brave  attempts  at 
jocularity — the  straw  hat  sent  skim- 
minjr  over  the  rail  from  an  impul- 
sive hand,  the  mij>hty  cabbay:e,  llut- 
tering  with  American  flags,  that 
drops  solidly  into  our  embarrassed 
arms — savor  sadly  flat.  Too  man>' 
thoughts  of  the  strange  Cyclops  fish 
that  may  be  lurking  near  the  jour- 
ney's end  throw  shadows  across  the 
coming  days.  It  has  been  a  sober 
sailing. 

Down  the  harbor  past  the  little 
anchored  steamers  waiting  their  ap- 
pointed tides.  The  usual  tramps, 
some  in  unusual  dress.  One  bears 
amidships  on  her  side  in  great  capi- 
tals the  word  DANMARK  and  fore 
and  aft  a  painted  flag — the  red  St. 
Andrew's  cross  on  a  white  ground. 
Another  proclaims  her  neutral  na- 
tionality by  the  word  NORGE  with 
the  vertically  striped  tricolor  of  Nor- 
way at  either  end.  Our  own  free- 
board, we  know,  shouts  out  our  iden- 
tity with  NEW  YORK,  AMERICAN 
LINE,  and  the  emblazoned  stars  and 
stripes.  No  German  eye  at  the  under- 
sea end  of  a  periscope  shall  mistake 
our  neutral  registry  if  we  can  help  it. 

On  thru  the  Narrows,  where  two 
low  lying  destroyers,  grim  in  battle 
gray,  guard  our  country's  neutrality 
against  abuse.  Out  upon  a  quiet  sea 
under  a  smiling  sky.  May  it  be  an 
omen. 

Sunday,  August  22.  A  placid  day. 
As  usual  at  this  stage  of  a  voyage, 
we  are  chiefly  interested  in  our  ship- 
mates. We  look  them  over,  guess 
about  them,  discreetly  chat  with 
them  with  a  question  mark  in  our 
minds,  gossip  about  them.  Soon  a  bit 
of  news  pops  up.  One  hundred  and 
more  cancelled  their  reservations 
since  the  "Arabic"  was  sunk.  In  fact 
more  stayed  behind  than  came.  Were 
they  the  wise  ones  or  we  the  fool- 
hardy ones?  Nous  verrons. 

A  curious  thing.  Almost  every  pas- 
senger's story  one  hears  begins — or 


Mr.  Ihnrliinil  lilla  hfii  Ihr  Htiiry 
<>(  lim  i'i>if(tf/r  to  h'lii/liinil  on  tlit' 
A  itivriiiin  liner  "Nriv  )'ork."  In 
London  hr  hiin  hvcn  at  Morlri/'n 
nn  Trdliilifiir  Siiiiiirt',  whirli  wiih 
l>rol>iililji  nniirr  XijilKlin  firr  in  Ihr 
mid  of  Svplrmbcr  K,  (ihniil  whirli 
HO  lilllr  in  format  ion  Iioh  /hihhciI 
the  rrnsorn.  DoiihtlrHH  hr  roiild  Irll 
innrli  more  of  thin  ohtrminy  rrrnt, 
tlir  "l.orilovrrx'  firnt  ylimjiHr  of  Ihr 
war  III  rlonr  (/niirters,"  had  hr  lirrn 
prniiiiird    to    do    ho.-Tiik    Kr)rrou. 


ends — with  the  war.  Most  of  us  are 
going  over  because  of  it;  a  very  few 
in  spite  of  it,  but  only  on  urgent 
business.  Sailing  in  war  time  recalls 
the  marriage  service,  "not  by  any  to 
be  enterprised,  nor  taken  in  hand, 
unadvisedly,    lightly,    or    wantonly." 

The  little  Canadian  girl  three 
steamer  chairs  away  has  a  fiance 
down  with  fever  in  a  hospital  in 
Havre.  She  is  going  over  with  his 
father  and  sister  to  cheer  him  up. 
That  other  pretty  Canadian  girl, 
barely  out  of  school  one  would  say, 
is  on  her  way  to  be  married  to  her 
boy  ofl!icer  in  the  Dominion  forces. 
He  is  still  in  England,  but  he  may 
go  to  France  any  day.  He  would 
rather  leave  a  wife  behind  in  Eng- 
land than  a  sweetheart  in  Canada. 

These  mothers  with  children — ba- 
bies, toddlers,  scamperers — all  have 
husbands  at  the  front.  It  will  be 
easier  to  fight — and  to  wait — with 
only  the  Channel  between  than  all 
the  Atlantic.  Here  is  a -young  suigeon 
from  remote  Alberta  offering  up  his 
skill  to  the  Empire's  need. 

There  are  no  Teutons  among  us. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  sail  on  an  American  ship;  there 
is  every  reason  why  they  should  not 
land  at  a  British  port.  Not  a  quarter 
of  us  are  Americans — and  all  on 
business  bent.  This  is  no  holiday 
trip. 

Monday,  August  23.  A  discovery. 
Our  table  steward  is  a  soldier.  The 
fact  comes  out  at  breakfast,  when 
the  dining  saloon  is  empty  save  for 
a  few  of  us  early  birds.  As  thus : 

Steward  (respectfully  in  our  left 
ear)  :  "I've  been  at  the  front,  sir. 
In  France,  sir." 

Passenger  (interested)  :  "Then 
what  are  you  doing  here?" 

S.  "Wounded,  sir.  Discharged  'un- 
fit for  further  service,'  sir." 

P.  "Where  were  you  wounded, 
steward?" 

S.  "In  the  arm,  sir." 


r.   "I   mean  in  what  «riK"K«'"i«nt." 

S.  "St.   Kloi,  Mir.   KumI  April." 

P.   "How  di<I  it  happen,  Mli'ward  7" 

S,  "I  wan  Koin'  ahead  not  thinkin' 

there  whh  anybody  almht,  nir,  whi-n 

up  jumi)H,  no  furth<!r  awai  than  that 

table,  sir,  a  brute  (A  a  bi^  Gwrman. 

'K  cime  for  me  with  the  b'y'net,  Mir. 

1   'ad   me  own   knife — b'y'net,   »ir — 

in  me  right  'and  an'  tried  to  catch  'iH 

in  me  left  an'  misHod  it.  'K  got  me 

a  nawsty  one  thru  the  thick  o'  me 

upper  arm,  .sir.  An'  then   I  g'^t  'im, 

sir.   An'  then    I    knew   nothin'   till    I 

woke  up  at  the  Casinf).  The  'oHpital, 

sir.  Yes,  sir.  Unconscious,  .sir." 

I'.  "How   did  you   get   him?" 

S.  "1    daon't  loike  to  think   of  it, 

sir.  With  the  b'y'net.  Thru  the  fice, 

sir." 

P.  "Are  you  going  back,  steward?" 
S.  "Not  till  some  o'  these  other 
young  fellas  'as  'ad  their  turn,  .sir. 
It  mikes  me  fair  sick.  'Ere  I  comes 
back  after  all  I've  suffered  and  see.s 
these  young  fellas  enjoying  them- 
selves. It  ain't  right,  sir.  We  ought 
to  'ave  conscription,  that's  what  I 
say.  An'  mike  some  o'  these  young 
fellas  that's  'angin'  round  'do  their 
bit.' " 

Do  all  Englishmen  who  have  done 
their  bit  feel  this  way  about  those 
that  have  not?  That  way  lies  com- 
pulsory service,  distasteful  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  temper. 

Tuesday.  The  bedroom  steward 
supplements  the  announcement  that 
the  bath  is  ready  with  sensational 
news.  The  German  Ambassador  has 
been  sent  home.  Congress  has  been 
called  together.  An  appropriation  for 
a  hundred  million  pound.s — half  a 
billion  dollars — has  been  asked  for. 
Food  for  the  imagination.  The  usual 
shock  of  the  cold  sea  water  in  the 
tub  is  hardlj'  felt  this  morning. 
Shaving  is  a  rather  nervous  process. 
Shall  we  have  to  "do  our  bit"  ? 

But  a  glance  at  the  wireless  bul- 
letin steadies  the  pulse.  That  is  only 
what  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  thinks  that  the 
Cabinet  has  decided  to  do  if  Germany 
does  not  finally  render  satisfaction 
for  the  trespass  of  her  submarines. 
No  need  to  enlist  just  yet. 

Wednesday.  Still  a  calm  sea,  but 
a  gray  and  drizzling  sky.  There  is 
nothing  to  report. 

Thursday.  The  young  folks  are  ar- 
ranging a  program  of  deck  sports 
for  tomorrow.  For  the  second  day 
no  news  from  America.  Is  there  a 
censorship  in  the  captain's  cabin? 
Friday.  Still  no  news.  One  cannot 
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help  wondering.  During  the  morning 
the  steward  takes  down  a  life-belt 
from  the  rack  and  lays  it  handy. 
Well,  one  might  as  well  try  it  on.  It 
fits. 

In  the  afternoon  the  sports  on 
deck.  A  pleasant  time  for  all.  Strange 
how  the  Englishman  comes  out  of 
his  shell  at  the  call  of  sports.  As  the 
games  are  ending,  the  life-boats  are 
swung  out  on  the  davits  and  lowered 
to  the  rail  on  the  promenade  deck. 
Tonight  we  enter  the  war  zone. 
Cheerful  thought,  isn't  it?  We  look 
the  boats  over  with  a  curious  and 
calculating  eye.  It  is  a  novelty  to 
have  the  life-boats  play  some  other 
role  than  that  of  obstacles  on  the 
boat  deck. 

As  night  comes  on  the  watch  is 
busied  rigging  strange  contrivances 
along  the  sides.  At  intervals  on  either 
side  a  spar  is  thrust  out  from  the 
ship  bearing  at  the  end  a  big  bowl 
shaped  reflector  with  a  cluster  of 
electric  light  bulbs  inside  it.  They 
cast  a  blinding  light  inboard;  by 
leaning  far  over  the  rail  one  can  see 
the  painted  stars  and  stripes  bril- 
liantly luminous  in  the  glare.  The 
white  letters  of  our  name,  too,  stand 
out  unmistakably. 

It  is,  like  the  ready  life-boats,  a 
comforting  precaution.  But  the  good 
ship  must  look  a  very  harlequin.  It  is 
galling  to  think  that  an  American 
ship  must  adopt  such  sensational 
billboard  methods  to  protect  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  and  children 
from  lawless  attack.  But  will  it  pro- 
tect us  after  all?  One  cannot  help 
wishing  we  had  some  news. 


Toward  midnight  a  fantom  cruiser 
slips  out  of  the  dark,  steams  along- 
side a  while  for  a  little  chat  with 
our  bridge,  and  fades  away.  The  war 
zone  at  last. 

Saturday.  Awaken  early  from  a 
refreshing  sleep.  But  did  not  the 
aristocrats  in  the  Conciergerie  often 
sleep  well  the  night  before  the  guil- 
lotine? Anyway  not  all  of  us  have 
been  so  fortunate.  The  deck  chairs, 
one  hears,  were  well  patronized  till 
nearly  dawn. 

A  day  of  days.  Golden  sunshine  on 
a  sea  that  gives  a  new  meaning  to 
the  word  ultramarine.  The  mind  re- 
fuses to  grasp  the  thought  of  a  men- 
acing death  hiding  beneath  that 
brilliant  blue.  But  not  all  minds  have 
been  so  stoical.  The  woman  in  the 
next  chair,  sensible,  reasonable,  self- 
possest,  suffers  a  bad  case  of  nerves 
beneath  a  quiet  calm. 

"Several  times  in  the  night,"  she 
confides,  "(I  turned  out  my  light  at 
five)  I  found  myself  standing  in  the 
middle  of  my  cabin  floor.  The  slight- 
est noise  brought  me  out  of  my 
berth." 

In  the  offing  lies  a  cruiser,  a  sea- 
plane sailing  and  drifting  and  cir- 
cling above  her.  A  second  cruiser 
steams  by  on  the  other  side.  We  are 
well  within  the  war  zone  and  here 
the  Mistress  of  the  Seas  has  vigilant 
watchers.  But  what  watcher  can  be 
sure  to  detect  the  strange  death- 
dealing  fish  that  swims  beneath  the 
rippling  waves? 

The  splendid  day  wears  on.  Now 
one  ship,  now  a  dozen  are  in  sight. 
We  are  in  traveled  waters  now.  In 


the  early  afternoon  another  cruiser 
steams  across  our  bows,  drops  back 
alongside  and  signals  us  with  gro- 
tesque gesturing  semaphore  and 
parti-colored  strings  of  signal  flags. 
Her  message  given,  she  goes  away 
upon  her  further  business.  Was  it  a 
warning  she  offered  us?  They're 
close  mouthed  there  upon  the 
bridge. 

Between  tea  and  dinner  we  sight 
a  fleet  of  fishing  boats.  More  than  a 
score  there  are,  a  fleet  of  painted 
ships  upon  a  painted  ocean.  From 
afar  they  look  a  helter  skelter  group ; 
but  as  we  draw  up  to  them  they  re- 
solve into  a  drawn  up  line,  stretching 
to  right  and  left  as  we  pass  thru. 
They're  all  gray,  too,  like  cats  that 
roam  at  night.  Each  has  its  net 
straight  out  astern,  the  net  floats 
reaching  half  way  to  the  next  in  line. 
What  are  the  fish  they  fish  for?  Are 
they  those  men  eat  or  do  they  eat 
men  themselves? 

The  night  drops  down,  and  on 
either  bow  a  light  gleams  out.  We 
sail  narrower  waters  now. 

Sunday.  A  rattling  anchor  chain 
brings  us  on  deck.  We  ride  the  waters 
of  a  river  that  divides  a  city.  It  rains 
and  it  is  bitter  cold.  This  must  be 
England. 

Now  comes  the  startling  news. 
Last  evening  we  past  a  submarine. 
They  saw  it  from  the  bridge.  It 
came  up  close,  looked,  dived  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Was  it  the  sight  of  the  emblazoned 
stars  and  stripes  that  held  their 
hand  ?  Thank  God  the  voyage  is  done. 

On  board  U.  S.  M.  S.  "New  York." 


ZEPPELINS 

BY  CABLE   FROM   MR.   HOWLAND   IN   LONDON 


Wednesday,   September   8. 

LONDON  this  morning  is  partic- 
ularly urbane.  The  air  that  comes 
in  at  my  window  overlooking  Traf- 
algar Square  is  soft  and  mild.  The 
damp  shiver  of  the  past  few  morn- 
ings has  gone  out  of  it.  Only  the 
faint  scent  of  coal  .^'moke  in  the  nos- 
trils whispers  "London."  The  Square 
lies  dreaming  in  its  early  quiet.  The 
Landseer  lions  about  the  Nelson  col- 
umn half  smile,  half  frown — benign, 
severe.  Only  the  dry  pools  of  the 
fountains — the  gleam  of  water  car- 
ries far  to  an  eye,  possibly  alien, 
looking  down  from  the  clouds 
make  an  unfamiliar  note. 

They  Hay  England  is  at  war.  Non- 
sense. Does  it  look  like  it?  This  is  th»' 
1)1(1  fariiiliur  London,  the  London  that 
not  only  Englishmen  love.  If  war 
were    iiHsailing    the    Etnpire,    coultl 


London  be  so  little  changed?  The 
mind  knows  the  fact,  but  the  imagin- 
ation refuses  it. 

So  down  to  breakfast,  a  meal  as 
inscrutably  English  as  the  lions  in 
the  Square.  No  use  to  look  for  news 
in  the  morning  paper — the  censor- 
ship draws  too  close  a  veil.  But  stop 
a  moment;  here's  a  line  that's  news 
— if  such  a  bare  cropped  fact  de- 
serves the  name. 

"Hostile  aircraft  visited  the  East- 
ern counties  last  night  and  bombs 
were  dropt.  It  is  known  that  there 
have  been  some  fires  and  some  cas- 
ualties, l)ut  particulars  are  not  \  et 
available." 

The  Eastern  countie.s.  That's  a 
large  order.  It  i»»ay  be  anywhere  in 
a  many  square  miles.  Hut  conjecture 
is  useles.s  unless  the  hall  |M>rter 
knows      for   riumy    thing.s   have   been 


hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and 
revealed  unto  hall  porters.  So  I  ask 
— and  discover. 

In  a  typical  British  street  stands 
a  typical  British  crowd,  quiet,  order- 
ly, silent.  A  barrier  at  either  end  of 
a  block  guarded  by  stoically  alert 
policemen  holds  back  the  throng.  A 
British  crowd,  at  least  on  an  (.vcasion 
like  this,  is  almost  tix)  patient  and 
peaceful  to  be  quite  canny.  It  is  « 
street  like  a  thousand  others.  I'ni- 
form  rows  of  two  storied  brick 
houses,  painted  yellow  perhapii.  but 
.smoked  a  depressii\g  gra>'.  as  like  a:t 
the  proverbial  \hk[  of  p«»a:i. 

But  on  one  side  half  wav  down  is 
an  empty  space  as  i  d  even  aii 

if  your  thumb  huii  ,-..  ^.uil  a  p«Mk 
from  out  the  poil  One  house,  an  equiU 
fraction  of  the  whol«.  Miiitpiy  in  not. 
.A  cellar  full  of  rubt  i.sh  I.h  all  that'* 
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loft.    It,   is  ii  Mcriip  Iwap  that,  even   ii 
nil  would  scorn  to  liido  iti. 

And  wliat  of  llic  folk  that  livf 
thoro?  Ai'o  tlu'.v  entrapped  too?  Kn 
nioi's  dfift  thru  the  paticid  crowd. 
A  dozen,  tlu'.v  say,  have  liccii  rcsciifd 
— ^tht!  word  i.M  (piaiiit  to  use  ahoid 
the  dead  from  thi.s  lionsc  and  the 
(MIC  in  the  next  street.  Men,  women, 
children  a  line  harvest  for  the 
friKhtl'nl  ones. 

A  woman  in  tlu'  crowd,  a  (h'cenl, 
homely  soul,  imparts  her  story,  "i 
lived  just  there  around  the  corner. 
We  hud  not  k<>ih-  to  bed  when  sud- 
deidy  I  heard  it  v'ome.  A  lonjr  drawn 
whish  as  the  bomb  fell  down." 

II  must  have  sounded  like  a  rocket 
when  it  starts  away. 

"There  was  a  jifreat  blue  liKht  the 
color  of  that." 

She  points  a  linger  at  a  child's 
blue  pinafore. 

"No.  more  like  that." 

The  second  dress  is  lighter — more 
washed  out. 

"It  made  the  whole  room  bright. 
Then   the   great    noise   like — like — I 


can't  tell  what.  And  then  the  <IumI 
that  spread  like  Mtnoke  from  a  bi^ 
lionlire.  My  num  wjim  partly  dreHl. 
I  had  my  riighldreMM  on.  I  pulled  my 
iilouse  around  me  and  we  ran  before 
.\<iu  could  say  knife.  The  street  was 
lull  of  folk  liki'  UM.  Then  the  con- 
stid)les  came  crying  that  we  should 
go  indoors,  hut  we  would  rather 
stop  outside." 

The  crowd  stands  patii-nt  there 
and  shifts  and  drifts  about.  Now 
comes  a  gruesome  thing.  It  is  an  am- 
bulance, a  little  two-wheeled  barrow 
thing  pushed  l)y  two  men  in  blue.  Its 
hood  is  down,  but  the  si)ace  lieneath 
looks  short.  What  does  it  hide?  A 
little  girl,  they  say.  It  rather  makes 
the  blood  run  cold.  Th(;re's  such  a 
one  at  home  across  the  seas. 

Of!  thru  the  streets  it  moves.  A  lit- 
tle crowd  goes,  too,  but  soon  that 
crowd  breaks  up  till  only  I  and  two 
or  three  are  left.  Your  Knglishman's 
a  curiously  incurious  thing.  On 
moves  the  barrow,  twisting  and  turn- 
ing in  the  narrow  streets.  Is  it  a 
funeral  march,  or  what?  From  over 


a  church  door  Kome  wordu  Nprinif  to 
the  eye:  "Li-t  th«  wickiwl  for«ak«t  htN 
way."  YeM,  th<?re'«  the  funerul  »«?r- 
inon'H  text. 

A  last  turn  bnn^"^  us  to  h  d'xir 
with  "lloHpitid"  ab')V<*  It.  The  barrow 
HtopH,  the  hofnl  goex  biu-k  and  there 
in  blankets  Im'h  a  litth*  girl,  her  head 
bfturid  routul  with  cloths.  She'M  round 
faied,  pink  che«;k(rd,  a  bonny  thing. 
Mer  eycM  are  open  and  they  look  out 
at  the  worlfj  in  patient  woruler  that 
she  should  be  lying  there  in  that 
strange  place  with  her  head  aching 
so. 

They  lift  the  barrow;  bear  it  up 
th(t  stairs.  The  (hM>r  is  shut. 

So  this  is  war — as  waged  by  some. 
As  W(;  gf)  back  the  streets  are  quiet, 
commonplace.  Life  (lows  on  nor- 
mally. 

Can  war  come  thus  and  leave  a 
people  as  they  were  before?  Or  mu.st 
it  light  a  llame  that  burns  hot  un- 
derneath— and  burns  and  burns — 
and  will  not  out  till  it  has  consumed 
the  f rightfulness  that  kindled  it? 

London,  FJngUmd 


MUST    WE    INVADE    MEXICO. - 

BY  AN  AMERICAN  ENGINEER 


THE  revolt  against  Diaz,  with 
which  the  present  chapter  of 
Mexico's  troubles  opens,  was 
a  just  protest,  and  being  so  it  was 
intensely  popular.  It  had  its  origin 
in  an  effort  to  restrict  the  arrogant 
dominance  of  alien  influences  in  the 
country.  Coupled  with  it  was  the  cry 
of  the  wronged  masses  against  the 
absorption  of  vast  estates  into  the 
hands  of  a  favored  few.  The  story  of 
that  aggression  of  the  grafting  land 
barons  would  make  a  pathetic  his- 
tory. Now  that  the  foreigner  has 
been  almost  completely  driven  out  of 
Mexico,  the  agrarian  problem  is  al- 
most the  only  one  that  the  common 
people  think  about.  Whether  the  rev- 
olutionary leaders  and  their  volun- 
tary followers  think  of  the  agrarian 
question  is  open  to  doubt.  They  are 
subsisting  on  revolution.  The  end  of 
the  revolution  means  for  them  return 
to  labor,  which  is  less  alluring  than 
the  excitements  of  their  present  ad- 
venturous existence. 

The  only  conspicuous  leader  who 
does  seriously  erect  the  solution  of 
the  agrarian  problem  to  the  hight  of 
an  ideal  is  Zapata.  He  has  been  called 
"the  revolutionary  standpatter."  He 
has  consistently  fought  and  argued 
for  a  re-distribution  of  the  land 
among  the  poor,  in  accordance  with 
his  "plan  de  Ayala."  When  other 
chiefs  have  sought  his  cooperation 
he   has    been   as    imperturbable    as 


The  author  of  this  article  is  a 
inining  engineer  who  has  traveled 
thru  much  of  Latin  America  and 
worked  for  many  years  in  Mexico. 
He  knoivs  tfie  country  thoroly  and 
has  77iade  it  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous magazine  articles  and  of  one 
novel.  His  opinions — like  those  of 
n.early  all  Americans  who  have 
been  living  in  Mexico  and  have 
busiyiess  interests  there  —  clash 
ivith  those  which  President  Wil- 
son   has    folloived. — The    Editor. 


Pope  Leo  when  the  Anglican  bishops 
sought  a  basis  for  consolidation  of 
the  English  and  Roman  communions. 
In  effect  the  reply  was,  "The  way 
lies  open;  espouse  my  standards." 
Zapata  would  be  the  logical  leader 
if  he  were  of  larger  intellectual  cal- 
ibre. His  limitations  of  legal  knowl- 
edge, and  his  narrow  radicalism, 
however,  put  him  out  of  the  race  for 
large  executive  authority. 

A  man  of  great  ability  and  under- 
standing is  needed  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. To  be  successful  such  a  man 
must  be  not  only  an  organizer  and  a 
stern  administrator,  but  also  a  sin- 
cere reformer.  The  agrarian  problem 
must  be  solved.  It  cannot  be  solved 
by  the  wholesale  confiscation  which 
the  revolutionary  programs  pro- 
claim.  The  measures  that  must   be 


adopted  will  seem  like  half-measures 
to  the  simple  people,  who  merely 
demand  the  land  because  they  be- 
lieve it  ought  to  be  theirs.  Hence 
the  wisest  reform  will  be  unpopular, 
and  only  an  iron  rule  can  maintain 
order  while  the  delicate  adjustments 
of  equity  are  being  made.  An  attempt 
to  do  it  by  a  truly  free  and  represen- 
tative government  would  end  in  a 
violent  whirl  into  fresh  anarchy. 

If  any  man,  not  a  Mexican,  can 
pick  out  the  capable  ruler  to  grasp 
this  situation,  he  must  be  a  genius 
in  discernment  of  human  ability. 
The  man  who  can  accomplish  this 
political  miracle  has  probably  never 
been  seen  before  in  the  kaleidoscopic 
turmoil  of  Mexican  affairs.  He  is 
more  apt  to  be  some  petty  lieutenant 
like  the  little  Corsican  who  threw 
undiscriminating  grape-shot  down 
the  avenue  and  then  reported  Paris 
at  peace.  The  Mexicans  must  find 
him  for  themselves,  or  he  must  rise 
up  with  the  Mexicans  clenched  in  his 
fists. 

To  hark  back  to  Tagle  because  he 
is  in  line  of  succession  from  Madero, 
would  be  a  folly  only  comparable 
with  the  pitiful  fiasco  at  Vera  Cruz. 
Tagle  is  a  good  man;  he  would  be 
eminently  useful  for  detail  work  in 
reconstruction  under  a  m.asterful  ad- 
ministrator. There  are  many  other 
such  men  in  Mexico.  Ability  is  by  no 
means  lacking  among  the  Mexicans, 
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but  genius  is  always  rare,  and  Mex- 
ico needs  transcendent  qualities  in 
its  new  ruler. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
Mexicans  have  not  that  tender  re- 
gard for  the  Madero  regime  that  has 
been  accepted  at  Washington.  They 
are  profoundly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  his  spectacular  capture  of  a  lit- 
tle port  of  entry  opposite  El  Paso 
did  not  drive  Diaz  from  Chapultepec. 
It  was  something  far  deeper  than 
that.  It  was  because  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  Diaz  stopped.  The  people 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
central  government.  Local  self-gov- 
ernment, altho  still  possessing  some 
taint  of  dictatorial  appointment,  had 
become  a  fact.  To  that  extent  had 
Diaz  developed  his  plans  for  lead- 
ing up  to  a  self-governing  republic. 
When  these  local  officials  sat  stolidly 
and  repudiated  the  frenzied  com- 
mands of  the  cientificos,  the  machin- 
ery  of    government   was    paralyzed. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  unhorsing  of  Diaz  was  accom- 
plished by  a  temporary  stoppage  of 
the  machinery  of  government.  It  is 
also  significant  that  the  machinery 
started  again  just  as  soon  as  De  la 
Barra  assumed  control  as  provision- 
al President.  It  argues  a  respect  for 
law  and  order,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple who  acquiesced  in  that  almost 
bloodless  revolution  are  still  in  Mex- 
ico. This  is  something  for  the  future 
strong  reorganizer  to  build  upon. 
They  elected  Madero  because  he  was 
the  only  conspicuous  man  before  the 
people.  Then  followed  a  rude  jolt  to 
popular  confidence  when  an  obedient 
Congress  voted  some  800,000  pesos 
out  of  the  national  treasury  to  recoup 
the  President's  brother  for  outlays 
in  the  revolution,  while  other  claims 
were  conveniently  shelved.  It  was 
this  that  helped  to  render  Orozco's 
rebellion  possible,  precipitating  one 
new  movement  after  another  until  a 
horde  of  people  had  tasted  of  the 
maddening  wine  of  brigandage  and 
loot. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  mass  of  the 
Mexican  common  people  are  not  en- 
gaged in  revolution.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  those  in  arms,  including 
office  holders  and  their  adherents, 
constitute  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  male  population.  The  re- 
mainder are  deprived  of  means  of 
aggression,  defense,  or  flight.  They 
are  struggling  against  starvation 
as  best  they  can.  By  virtue  of  a 
sort  of  freemasonry,  horn  of  mu- 
tual want  and  desperation,  they  in- 
geniously f)rotwt  each  other  in  cat- 
tle raids  for  the  sake  of  food,  and  in 
the  hiding  and  surreptitious  distri- 
bution of  the  necessarieH  of  lift»,  ho 
an  to  exist  deHpite  the  ruthlcHs  ex- 


actions of  the  officials.  Their  dispo- 
sition toward  the  foreigner  is  not 
inherently  unfriendly;  many  of  them 
will  even  protect  the  hated  Yankee 
as  far  as  they  can  if  he  happens  to 
be  a  personal  friend.  These  people — 
probably  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
Mexican  population — are  the  hope  of 
the  future.  The  trades  people  are  al- 
most wholly  on  their  side.  The  cul- 
tured Mexicans,  now  almost  entirely 
expatriated,  include  a  large  propor- 
tion whose  habits  of  mind  and 
whose  purposes  are  equally  pacific. 
Given  an  opportunity,  the  conserva- 
tive element,  according  to  its  light, 
would  endeavor  to  hold  in  check  the 
friends  of  anarchy. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that,  so  far  as 
a  foreign  power  can  directly  assist  in 
the  restoration  of  government  in 
Mexico,  its  most  useful  function 
would  be  to  place  an  absolute  em- 
bargo upon  all  munitions  of  war, 
both  by  land  and  sea.  Our  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  has  had 
glimpses  of  this  truth,  but  its  policy 
has  been  vacillating,  and  the  orders 
of  one  day  have  been  reversed  the 
next.  To  render  such  an  embargo  ef- 
fective an  adequate  patrol  by  land 
and  sea  would  have  to  be  maintained, 
and  the  force  of  inspectors  at  border 
ports  of  entry,  and  at  shipping 
points  where  vessels  clear  with  car- 
goes for  Mexico,  would  have  to  be 
greatly  augmented.  It  is  even  possi- 
ble that  for  a  time  an  absolute  block- 
ade would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  the  surreptitious  shipment 
of  arms  and  ammunition. 

All  thinking  Americans  who  are 
interested  in  Mexico,  have  been  in 
full  agreement  with  President  Wil- 
son that  armed  intervention  would 
be  deplorable,  but  they  have  been 
equally  condemnatory  of  the  policy 
which  he  has  pursued  in  order  to 
avoid  it.  He  has  undertaken  to  dic- 
tate what  Mexico  should  or  should 
not  do,  and  he  has  always  followed 
his  ultimatums  with  an  announce- 
ment thru  the  press  that  he  would 
not  resort  to  arms.  Even  his  last  call 
for  peace  and  order,  backed  by  a  half- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  ABC 
powers,  was  nullified  by  the  same 
stupid  blunder.  In  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  revolutionary  disturb- 
ances a  simple  demand  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  treaty  rights  of  our 
litizens  in  that  Re|)ublic,  unaccom- 
|)anied  by  public  comment  or  explan- 
ation of  future  purposes,  would  have 
produced  results.  Americatis  of  wide 
experience  in  Latin  America  are 
<iuite  used  to  going  about  their  busi- 
ness while  rev()lutions  rage  around 
them.  As  a  rule  it  has  l)et>n  neces- 
sary merely  to  keej)  under  cover 
when  the  p«tlitical  storm  was  central 
ov«'r   the   particular   spot    where   oin' 


happened  to  be.  When  the  battle  was 
over  doors  reopened  and  the  routine 
of  business  was  resumed.  The  Amer- 
ican was  not  spat  upon,  jailed,  shot, 
or  driven  away.  The  pusillanimity 
of  our  government  has  made  us  de- 
spised by  the  Mexicans  as  a  race  of 
weaklings  and  cowards,  until  at  last 
we  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a 
simple  manly  insistence  upon  treaty 
rights  could  not  prove  effective.  The 
psychological  moment  for  that  has 
long  gone  by.  President  Taft  made 
the  initial  mistake  in  adopting  a  pol- 
icy of  temerity.  President  Wilson 
then  had  the  chance  to  assert  a  prop- 
er standard  of  national  dignity,  and 
he  sacrificed  his  opportunity. 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  in  itself 
would  be  no  light  affair.  In  the  be- 
ginning our  unseasoned  troops  would 
meet  with  discouraging  defeats.  At 
the  sound  of  the  war  trumpet  fac- 
tions will  disappear,  and  every  Mex- 
ican will  fly  to  the  colors,  burning- 
with  patriotic  ardor  to  repel  the  in- 
vader. The  women  are  as  intensely 
patriotic  as  the  men,  and  would  take 
their  part  in  the  struggle.  The  no- 
tion that  Mexicans  are  disloyal  and 
cowardly  is  a  superstition  grown  out 
of  boastful  tales  of  Texas  rangers. 
The  true  spirit  of  the  Mexicans  is 
better  illustrated  in  the  siege  of 
Tomochic,  a  mountain  town  in  Chi- 
huahua, some  years  ago,  when  Diaz 
was  compelled  to  make  an  example 
of  his  authority  in  quelling  a  revolt 
against  the  tax  levies.  It  was  a  place 
of  only  500  inhabitants.  The  first 
body  of  rurales  sent  to  command  obe- 
dience was  annihilated.  Finally  two 
thousand  soldiers  invested  the  town, 
and  it  took  a  week  to  capture  it  with 
the  aid  of  two  field  guns  that  bat- 
tered down  the  larger  buildings. 
When  the  troops  entered  and 
searched  the  wreckage,  the  oldest 
survivor  was  a  girl  of  thirteen,  and 
the  little  children  kicked  and  clawed 
their  captors  like  wild-beast  cubs. 

It  would  require  a  large  army  to 
subdue  and  garrison  the  country. 
An  era  of  unex  '  '  graft  in  the 
subversion  of  ^.^  v.. in  land-titles 
would  ensue,  which  would  be  as  a 
mountain  to  a  molehill  compareil 
with  the  disgraceful  1  ■•■  '  '-n--- 
that  followetl  the  anm  \ 
Southwest.  It  would  be  30  monstrous 
as  to  corrupt  the  whole  nation.  The 
assimilation  of  so  large  a  population 
of  alietis  would  present  other  prob- 
lems of  the  gravest  character.   Con- 

iiuest  ami  : '\;ition  are  n-  '  ■- —  ■v'-' 

anil  unnei .  I'ntil  wv 

a  simple  enit>ariro  upon  all  that  can 
contribute  to    '       '  ■"  »  f«»w 

l>y   force  in  .My...  ...    ;u»l  e.\- 

hauitteil  the  peacvful  ami  dk);ntrt«U 
n\ean.s  at  luir  di.spittial  ior  endinic  th« 
.Vl»'\iran  troubl»\ 


M  K  N     WHO     I' LAY     AS     Y  0  II     DKKAM     OK     I' L  A  Y  I  N  0 


Edwin  Levick 


WILLIAM    M.    JOHNSTON 


A    TWENTY-YEAR    OLD    CALIFORNIAN    WHO   DEFEATED    MAURICE    E.    MC  LOUGH- 
LIN   FOR  THE   NATIONAL  TITLE   AT  FOREST  HILLS,    LONG   ISLAND.  THE   FINISH 
OF    HIS    BRILLIANT   FOREHAND   STROKE 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

ROBERT  A.   GARDNER 

NATIONAL     AMATEUR     GOLF     CHAMPION     IN     1909     AND     AGAIN     THIS     YEAR. 
HE    BELONGS    TO     THE     HINSDALE     CLUB    OF    CHICAGO,    AND     WAS     INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE   CHAMPION    POLE-VAULTER    AT   YALE 
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COULD  I   LOVE  ANOTHER  YOU  .^ 


My  Love  hath  locks  of  hazel  hair 

And  eyes  of  tender  blue; 
She's  little,  lithe  and  debonair 

And  wears  a  tiny  shoe. 
0  Curly  Locks,  of  lovely  hair 

And     laughing:     tear     as     clear     as 
dew ! 
0  Cherry  Lips  and  Bonny  Fair — 

I  wish  you   icoiild  be  true! 
But  could  I  love  anotlier  You 

As  once  I  loved  the  You  I  knew — 
The  truant  eye  and  taunting  air. 

The  elfish  laugh  and  lips  of  rue? 


BY    IVAN    SWIFT 

My  Love  hath  banks  of  beauty-locks 

And  ears  of  rose-of-dawn ; 
Her  tongue's   a   hundred   silver  clocks, 

Her  movements  like  the  fawn. 
She      makes      and      mends     her      tiny 
frocks 

Of  wool   and   dainty  lawn, 
And  feeds  her  father's  hungry  flocks 

And  sings  at  early  morn. 
O,  would  I  had  not  lingered  on 

Her  wistful  waiting  at  the  docks! 
But  lassies  and  a  laughing  Faun 

Are  lithe  as  love  and  lightly  gone! 


All  day  my  Love's  a  busy  bee, 

At  dawn  a  lark,  a  flower  at  noon; 
At  eve  a  drooping  willow  tree 

And    sleeping   moth-of-moon. 
I  weave  my  tributes  into  tune, 

But  sigh  in  secrecy — 
The  lily  and  the  clair-de-lune 

Are  fair  but  ever  faded  soon 
And  never  true  to  me! 

The  morn  hath  passed;  and  now  the 
noon; 
The  night  will  be  a  thankless  boon — 

But  sweet  is  Memorv! 


AN  ACTRESS  WHO  PLAYED  BROWNING 

BY  WILLIAM  LYON   PHELPS 

LAMPSON  PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AT  YALE 


IN  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lemoyne,  the 
American  stage  loses  its  best 
actress  and  most  admirable  elo- 
cutionist. Her  manner  of  speech  de- 
lighted our  ears,  so  often  tortured 
by  the  vulgarities  and  silly  affecta- 
tions of  the  dress-models  that  pose 
as  artists. 

Altho  Mrs.  Lemoyne  appeared  in 
many  roles,  her  greatest  contribution 
to  the  drama  was  her  production  of 
the  tragedies  of  Browning.  She  un- 
derstood both  Browning  and  the  art 
of  interpreting  him.  Her  enthusiasm 
for  the  poet  began  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  and  continued  to  the  last 
days  of  her  life.  She  learned  particu- 
larity in  citation  from  the  man 
himself.  Many  years  ago,  meeting 
Browning  in  Europe,  she  told  him 
she  would  like  to  recite  one  of  his 
poems.  "Go  ahead,  my  dear."  She  be- 
gan "Meeting  at  Night"  and  read  the 
third  line  "And  the  little  startled 
waves  that  creep,"  when  she  was  em- 
phatically interrupted  by  the  poet. 
"That's  wrong!"  She  was  sure  she 
was  right,  until  Browning  proved  to 
her  that  it  was  not  "little  startled" 
but  "startled  little."  I  suppose  he 
wished  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  sea 
coming  in  on  the  beach  when  there  is 
no  wind.  His  chosen  order  of  words 
accurately  represents  the  tiny  waves 
breaking  and  crumbling  in  brittle 
fashion;  her  misquotation  gives  a 
regular  movement,  which  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  stilly  night. 

Octoljer  2<>,  1900,  Mrs.  Lemoyne 
produced  at  Wallack's  Theater,  New 
York,  the  short  play  "In  a  Balcony." 
She  took  the  role  of  the  Ciueen,  VAvn- 
nor  Kol)soti  that  of  ( 'oiistance,  and 
Otis  Skinner,  Norbrrt.  1  .shall  never 
forg«;t  the  trt'tiuMidous  e.xcitenu'nt  of 
the  uuilience.  The  three  actors  were 
recalled  ten  timen.  Mra.  Lemovne  wuh 


too  hoarse  and  too  excited  to  make 
a  speech,  so  she  whispered  some- 
thing to  Mr.  Skinner,  who  said, 
"Mrs.  Lemoyne  requests  the  audience 
never  again  to  make  fun  of  Robert 
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Browning."  This  tragedy  was  so 
successful  that  Mrs.  Lemoyne  took 
it  on  the  road. 

In  the  spring  of  1905,  Mrs.  Le- 
moyne, at  the  Hudson  Theater,  New 
York,  revived  "A  Blot  on  the  'Scutch- 
eon," which  had  not  been  seen  in 
America  since  Lawrence  Barrett's 
memorable  production.  Grace  Ellis- 
ton,  who  satisfied  eye  and  ear  alike, 
was  the  Mildred,  and  Mrs.  Le- 
moyne of  course  took  the  part  of 
Gwendolen.  I  can  judge  of  the  dra- 
matic intensity  of  plays  only  by  their 
effect  on  intelligent  audiences.  We 
were  all  oblivious  of  everything  but 
the  tragedy,  so  complete  was  the  illu- 
sion. Mr.  Henry  B.  Harris,  the  man- 
ager of  the  theater,  told  me  not  long 
before  his  tragic  death  on  the  "Ti- 
tanic," that  he  was  so  imprest  by 
Mrs.  Lemoyne's  performances  that 
he  had  the  intention  of  producing  a 
Browning  cycle. 

Onls'ovember  12.   1906,   Mrs.  Le- 
moyne gave,  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage.  Browning's  "Pippa  Passes."  It 
did    not    seem    possible,    even    to    a 
thorogoing  Browningite  like  me,  that 
this  drama  could  be  a  success.  Yet  a 
sufficient  number  of  pet)ple  w 
thusiastic  enough  to  make  w:....      ..:s 

intended  to  be  a  ujiique  representa- 
tion a  pretty  good  run.  Henry  Mil- 
ler   managed    and    stagetl    "V '  " 

Mrs.  Leriio>  lu'  was  the  cardi:  A 
1  shall  never  forget  her  ascetic,  pon- 
tifical face  and  '  '  '  ter- 
rible  revulsion .,    .v she 

heard  the  voice  of  Pippa.  MttL>el  TaN 
iaferro  tot)k  the  part  of  the  little  >i'rv 
girl,  aiul  dill  it  extreiiielv  well. 

These  service.s  of  Mrs.  Lemoyne 
both  to  the  lovers  of  grtmt  dramd 
and  to  the  stmlents  i»f  Krv>wiiiii^ 
should   iitnt'r   be   tiMvfolten 
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THE    SOLDIER    WHO    SMILES 


A    RUSSIAN     MUJIK,    WHO    HAPPENS    TO    BE    A    PRISONER    OF    WAR    IN    GERMANY.     THE     WAR     HAS     CONFIRMED     THE    MUJIK'S    REPUTATION     FOR 
STOLID,    COURAGEOUS,    PATIENT    OBEDIENCE.    HIS    MORALE    HAS    SURVIVED   GREAT    RETREATS,    AND    NOW    THAT    THE    LITTLE    FATHER    HIMSELF    IS   IN 

COMMAND    HIS    DEVOTION    WILL    DOUTLESS    BE    COMPLETE 


THE      WORLD      OVER 


Much  Learning 

Twenty-two  million  persons  were  en- 
rolled in  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  last  year.  And  they  re- 
quired 700,000  teachers,  of  whom  566,- 
000  were  in  public  schools,  to  guide 
them  in  the  paths  of  learning. 

About  $34  apiece  was  what  it  cost 
to  give  them  a  year  of  schooling.  Com- 
pared with  some  of  our  other  expenses 
as  a  nation  public  schools  seem  to  be 
a  decidedly  inexpensive  hobby.  They 
cost  less  than  one  half  of  the  nation's 
expenditure  for  alcoholic  liquors,  and 
their  expense  is  $300,000,000  less  than 
that  of  running  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Even  for  admission  to  the 
"movies"  we  spend  a  third  of  what  the 
schools  require. 

Measured  in  terms  of  products  of 
the  soil,  the  United  States  spent  a  little 
more  for  education  than  the  value  of 
its  wheat  crop,  and  less  than  half  the 
value  of  the  annual  har\'est  of  corn. 
What  the  ultimate  value  of  the  educa- 
tional harvest  will  be  is  another  ques- 
tion. 


A  Life-Saving  Suit-Case 

In  these  days  of  repeated  sea  disas- 
ters, any  one  with  an  idea  by  which 
this  terrible  yearly  sacrifice  of  life  may 
be  reduced  is  given  an  attentive  ear.  A 
vessel  sinking  in  the  high  seas  presents 
two  problems,  first  to  keep  the  passen- 
gers afloat,  and  secondly  to  prevent 
their  dying  from  exposure. 

John  L.  Edlund,  of  Claresholm,  Al- 
berta, has  invented  a  traveling  bag 
which  will  keep  any  person  afloat,  dry 
and  warm  for  four  or  five  days.  The 
bag  can  be  made  to  suit  the  purchaser 
as  to  shape,  size  and  material.  The 
model  used  is  22  inches  long,  15  inches 
wide  and  17 V2  inches  in  hight,  with  a 
framework  of  copper.  In  the  finished 
product  aluminum  will  be  used  and  so 
reduce  the  weight  to  twelve  pounds  or 
less.  A  brown  waterproof  cloth  covers 
the  bag  and  the  suit  for  the  legs,  arms 
and  body  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. This  folds  compactly  into  the 
bottom  of  the  suitcase,  leaving  ample 
room  for  anything  one  desires  to  carry. 

The  body  of  the  case  is  equipped  with 
a  small  window  and  two  air  valves  and 
can  be  locked  from  the  inside.  The  flap- 
pers on  the  side,  or  arm  holes,  can  be 
used  or  not,  as  the  occupant  sees  fit. 
They  do  not  in  the  iea.st  aid  in  keeping 
the  bag  afloat,  but  would  come  in  handy 
as  propellers.  Neither  i.s  it  necessary 
to  close  the  bag,  as  it  floats  just  us 
readily  open. 

Teats  have  proved  its  buoyancy  far 
beyond  the  moat  optiMii.stic  hopes  of  its 
inventor.  A  man  of  ItiO  pounds  failed 
to  weigh  the  bag  down  more  than 
three  inches.  The  ponitiun  of  the  occu- 
pant iH  one  of  perftrt  comfort.  He  can 
■tand  upright,  re.^it  hiH  weight  on  his 
armii,  or  lean  to  the  back  or  Hided  with 
out  datig»ir  of  lipping.   Food  utiough   to 
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suitcase  would  find  himself  with  a  far 
better  chance  of  being  numbered  among 
the  survivors. 


^  M.  Gorodess 

A    COMFORTABLE   VOYAGE 

last  a  number  of  days  can  be  taken  into 
the  compartment.  There  is  also  an 
emergency  airbag  attachment  which 
may  be  blown  up  from  the  inside  in 
case  of  an  accident  to  the  outer  cover- 
ing. 

With  the  wireless  in  its  present  per- 
fection, it  is  seldom  more  than  a  few 
hours  before  rescuers  are  on  the  scene 
after  the  sinking  of  a  vessel.  It  is  dur- 
ing these  ofttimes  fatal  hours,  when 
men  and  women  are  forced  to  take  to 
the  icy  seas,  that  the  passenger  fortu- 
nate   enough    to    possess    a    life-saving 


Alaska's  Railroad  and  Gold 

Rarely  in  these  days  is  there  any 
news  from  Alaska.  It  is  generally 
known  that  our  Government  has  begun 
to  build  a  railroad  from  the  south  coast 
northward  to  the  agricultural  valleys 
and  plains  of  the  interior,  but  we  hear 
nothing  about  the  gold  miners.  The 
territory's  gold  output  last  year,  how- 
ever, was  $15,764,250,  or  $140,000  more 
than  the  product  in  1913  and  nearly 
$4,000,000  must  be  added  for  copper. 
In  the  three  years  immediately  preced- 
ing 1913  the  average  output  of  gold 
was  about  $16,500,000.  Our  purchase 
of  the  territory  in  1867  for  $7,200,000 
was  a  profitable  investment. 

Immediately  after  the  selection  of 
the  route  for  our  Government's  rail- 
road the  rush  of  Alaskans  to  the  tide- 
water terminus  was  something  like  the 
stampede  of  miners  to  Bonanza  Creek 
in  the  Klondike  twenty  years  ago.  In 
June  3000  men  had  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  Ship  Creek,  on  Cook's  Inlet, 
where  the  main  base  of  operations  is 
situated.  The  new  settlement  is  called 
Anchorage,  and  it  already  has  a  news- 
paper. Lieutenant  Mears,  who  has 
charge  of  the  work,  arrived  with  his 
engineers  in  the  last  week  of  April. 
He  built  docks  at  which  supplies  from 
Seattle  were  unloaded  a  month  later. 
Employing  500  men  and  intending  to 
increase  the  numbei  to  2000,  he  estab- 
lished construction  camps  along  the 
route,  which  for  a  considerable  distance 
follows  the  coast.  There  is  no  lack  of 
workmen.    Supply   exceeds   demand. 

Over  in  the  Klondike,  which  is  just 
outside  of  our  territory,  the  rich  pock- 
ets of  placer  gold  have  been  emptied, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  $20,000,000 
more  can  be  found  and  taken  out.  In 
Dawson  City,  where  there  were  25.000 
people  in  1899,  there  are  now  less  than 
2000.  After  the  rush  in  1896  and  1S97 
the  Klondike's  annual  output  of  eold 
rose    from    $10,000,000    to    $-'  0. 

but  it  has  now  declined  u-  a.vut 
$5,000,000. 


KUAUY    KUK   UtIK    AS    A    LIKK  PKKflCllVBK 


Emblems  of  Ofhce 
In  the  old  days  of  illiteracy,  aymbob 
were  all  powerful.  To  p«H>ple  who  could 
not  read,  the  charges  ^ 

perfectly  intelligible,  i  .»  > ..  -  ^ .  .  ol* 
with  its  quaint  aymbt>liam  and  the  mor- 
tar   ami    pestle,    s 

the   tonsorial,   acovii;., :     s 

letting,  if  neceaaary.  and  th»  »»vin4f 
grace  of  the  »!■ 

Scepters  or  i^  indic«tiY«  oi 

kings,  who  were  revoifniied  thru  th»ir 
ngei'  I    a    cr»'  ■"  '    '^* 

annir  lor  »n    •  tt 

wa»  bettttinirly  kK>rn«  betorv  hun  Hty 
man    mu^'i'^tratM    were    «imlUity    l>i»- 
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THI      INDIPINDINT 


cixlod  l)y  I  h »' 
rascoM.  Mt'icury'M 
IiiuIki'  wiiM  a  lu<r 
aid's  Hlnir  t)r  (lif 
<  'ailurt'iis  ami  N«'|» 
liitif's  syiiilxil  was 
llu*  tiilloiit.  Tlic 
use  (if  surli  l)atlK«''< 
III'  authority  and 
nllicc  was  V  II  I"  y 
u  idi'sprcad.  Orif? 
inally  weapons  id' 
oll'i'iisj>,  tlu'y  hc- 
( iimc  MH'io  syndtois 
111'  li'vral,  fivif  or 
aijidcniic  di^rnity, 
I'lu'y  wi'ii'  t'volvod 
fidhi  a  bai'liaric 
ilul)  into  art  ol)- 
jorts  ii|)on  vvliicli 
till'  arts  anil  crufts 
lavished  a  1  I  of 
t  h  o  i  r  skill  and 
technif. 

Headle's      staves 
are  found  in  many 
old  c'hurehes.  Some 
of    them    are    sur- 
mounted   witli    liirures   admirably   mod- 
eled. 

The  kin}:;:'s  scepter  was  caricatured 
into  the  foors  bauble  which  was  mod- 
eled alon.u-  the  lines  of  the  nobler  em- 
blem but  was  often  debased  by  the 
added  feature  of  a  head,  ornamented 
with  asses'  ears,  fantastically  carved 
upon  it,  and  with  bells.  The  accompany- 
inji'  illustrations  show  two  jester's  bau- 
bles from  the  French  court,  which  are 
among-  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


only  uo,  but  rnuHt  tfo  in  harmony  with 
tho  motion  around  il. 

'r«'MtM  have  whown  that  a  watch, 
which  varieH  I«nh  than  a  Mecond  a  day 
wlien  worn,  may  ifain  or  loHe  a  (|uarl«r 
of  a  minute  in  the  twenty-four  houni, 
if  it  iH  liiiiuf  up  t)n  a  xland.  The  !tn).'le 
lit  which  it  IH  hun^^  in  uIho  an  importiint 
factor.  So  it  HPemn  probable  that  thu 
well  known  fact  of  a  walcli  keepinj; 
bail  lime  when  worn  by  Mome  oik;  eJMo 
than  tho  ownor  in  not  <lu«  to  bodily 
t«'nipeiature  nr  animal  nnu'iiet  i-^in.  a« 
is  jfenerally  believed,  but  to  the  dilVei- 
ent  rhythm  of  motion. 


THIO  I'OOl/S  haix^k 
ITTii    CKN'ri'KY 


Why  a  Watch  Goes  Wrong 
People  who  wonder  why  their 
watches  occasionally  exhibit  vagaries 
will  hear  with  interest  that  the  fault 
after  all  is  not  always  with  the  watch. 
In  the  Dundee  Adi^ertiser  is  reported  a 
paper  read  to  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  which  suggests  that  in  order 
to  keep  good  time  a  watch  must  not 


A  Vahiable  Weed 
\  remarkable  discovery  which  seems 
destined  to  inlluence  the  Hheej)  raising 
industry  of  the  Pacific  Northw«;st 
states  has  been  announced  by  Mr.  Y. 
C.  Mansfield,  a  successful  sheep  grow- 
er of  Kndicott,  Washington.  It  is  to  the 
efi^ecl  that  the  once  des[)ised  Australian 
salt  bush,  which  is  found  in  abundance 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana and  other  western  states,  and 
which  thrives  in  soil  where  nothing  else 
will  grow,  is  one  of  the  best  forage 
crops  for  sheep  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

Ml".  Mansfield's  announcement  is 
made  after  two  experiments  in  feeding 
a  flock  of  1000  sheep  exclusively  on 
the  salt  bush.  The  sheep  at  the  Mans- 
field ranch  are  not  only  in  excellent 
flesh,  but  bear  a  quality  of  wool  supe- 
rior to  that  of  other  flocks  kept  on  or- 
dinary pasture  in  the  same  vicinity. 

These  results  have  been  secured  with 
what  was  generally  considered  a  worth- 
less weed.  There  are  literally  millions 
of  acres  of  the  salt  bush  in  the  West, 
and  at  a  conservative  estimate  they  are 
now  worth  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
as  feed  for  sheep.  In  the  past  this  crop 
has  been  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  and 
sever-al  states  have  actually  passed 
laws  prohibiting  farmers  from  allow- 
ing it  to  go  to  seed.  Now  farmers  on 
whose   land  the  weed   grows  may  find 


thnt  th<«y  h  u  V  e 
ov<Tlooked  u  renl 
Ixiniin/.a. 

A  r«Miiur  k  u  b  1  « 
thing  ulxiut  the 
Halt  buMh  Ih  thttt  it 
(.'  r  o  w  K  bettiT  in 
hard,  firm  Hoil  than 
on  tuoHO,  widl-cul- 
tivatud  land,  and 
after  <»rice  getting 
u  Htand  it  rcquircH 
practically  no  at 
teiilion.     'I'he     W(M'r| 

growH  HO  fast  that 
an  ordinary  flock 
of  H  h  e  e  p  cannot 
keej)  a  field  of 
g  o  o  d  Hize  clear 
of  it,  and  there  is 
considerable  left  to 
be  harvested.  An- 
other advantage  of 
the  weed  is  that 
while  the  sheep  like 
it  extremely  well, 
and  grow  exceed- 
ingly fat  on  it, 
they  never  eat  enough  of  it  to  make 
them  become  sick  and  die,  as  they  do 
on  alfalfa  and  a  numl>er  of  other  plants. 


AN  18th  centi;ry 

KMMLKM   OK   WIT 


A  New  Broom 

Motorcycles  for  fun,  motorcycles  for 
work,  for  ambulances,  for  delivery- 
wagons,  for  messenger  service,  and  for 
traffic  "cops" — the  phases  of  a  motor- 
cycle's usefulness  are  many. 

Street-sweeping  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  list  of  its  accomplish- 
ments. A  side-car  chassis  is  peculiarly 
de.signed  to  carry  the  sweeping  ap- 
pai-atus  and  a  steel  brush  loosens  the 
dirt  before  the  broom  takes  it  up. 

The  broom  is  lowered  by  a  handle  to 
the  left  of  the  driver's  seat,  and  when 
in  contact  with  the  pavement  it  engages 
the  mechanism  connected  to  the  side- 
car wheel,  which  causes  the  broom  to  ro- 
tate. It  is  designed  to  be  used  on  streets 
paved  \vith  asphalt  or  wood  blocks. 


GOODLY   PASTURE 


THE    FUTURE    OF    MAN 

WHAT  the  ancients  represented 
as  a  conflict  between  will  and 
destiny  is  being:  threshed  out  to- 
day as  the  issue  between  heredity  and 
environment.  Without  questioning:  the 
facts  of  heredity  it  is  quite  possible  for 
people  to  plant  and  execute  practical 
undertakings  depending  upon  the  con- 
trol of  the  environment;  and  without 
ignoring  the  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment upon  development  we  may  reason- 
ably understand  the  essentials  of  breed- 
ing and  eugenics.  The  specialist  can  be 
reasonable,  too,  when  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  make  a  case.  This  is  amply 
demonstrated  in  Professor  Conklin's 
Heredity  and  Environment,  in  which 
the  biological  principles  are  developed 
with  special  application  to  man.  "The 
determinism  of  heredity  is  matched 
by  a  corresponding  determinism  of  en- 
vironment," says  Dr.  Conklin,  and  we 
wonder  why  there  should  ever  have 
been  any  conflict  of  minds  over  so  ob- 
vious a  proposition.  The  history  of  the 
germ,  in  the  evolution  of  life  and  in 
the  evolution  of  the  individual,  is  de- 
scribed so  that  the  reader  cannot 
escape  the  meaning  of  the  germ's  poten- 
tiality. On  the  other  hand,  the  factors 
of  the  embryo's  development  are  ex- 
plained so  that  one  is  compelled  to  un- 
derstand how  the  emergence  of  the  in- 


BOOKS  ABOUT  EUROPE 

India  and  the  War.  Compilation  of 
articles  by  authorities  on  India,  in- 
cluding Lord  Syndenham,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Bombay.  Tells  how  India  ral- 
lied to  the  defense  of  the  British  Em- 
pire.  Profiisely   illustrated   in   color. 

Doran.    $1. 

Bohr  mill  under  Hapshurg  Misrule. 
edited  by  Thomas  Capek.  A  sketch  of 
the  ideals  and  cliaracter  of  the  Bo- 
hemians. Describes  Austrian  oppres- 
sion and  concludes  with  a  plea  for 
Bohemian    national    freedom. 

Revell.    $1. 

Modern  Warfare,  by  Henry  Smith 
Williams,  describes  the  mechanisms 
and  methods  used  in  the  European 
conflict.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  arms 
and  ammunitions.  Thoroly  popular 
treatment  of  technical  subjects. 

Hearst.    $2. 

Sir  John  French — .4  Bioijrnjihi/. 
by  Cecil  Chisholm.  A  brief  and  laud- 
atory account  of  the  Field  Marshal's 
life :  hardly  nion-  than  a  record  of 
military  achicveiiieiit,  with  little  about 
Sir  John,    the  man.       stok«..  60  cents. 

War  and  Lombard  Street,  by  Hart- 
ley Withers,  tells  how  IhiKland  met 
the  sudden  liiiaiicial  problems  brought 
on  by  the  war.  .VII  about  the  mora- 
torium and  iIk-  iiiiprejfnable  Bank  of 
''^"Khiml.  Dutioii.  $l.:i6. 

I'uneh     CartoonH    iif     the    (heat     War 
hiililH     much     Ki'im     and     some     K>'eat 
humor.    The     famouM    "Mroppiug     the 
I'ilol"    iH   there   and    I'arliidKe's  spleii 
dill     "I'licomiueriible,"     with     two     liuh 
(Iri'd    olliei.H    wi'i'di    NceinK- 

Diiran.    «l  &ii 


dividual's  actuality  depends  upon  exter- 
nal  conditions. 

The  danger  of  indiscreet  friendships 
is  illustrated  by  a  volume  on  Eugenics, 
containing  the  twelve  best  lectures  on 
that  subject  selected  from  over  thirty 
delivered  in  one  year  to  undergraduates 
at  as  many  universities  and  colleges. 
As  Dr.  Barker  says  in  the  introduction, 
a  vast  deal  of  nonsense  is  being  talked 
and  written  about  the  subject,  and 
much  harm  may  easily  result  from  eu- 
genic zeal  without  sufficient  eugenic 
knowledge !  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
several  of  the  professors  represented  in 
this  collection  really  know  something 
about  eugenics. 

A  convinced,  but  hardly  convincing, 
champion  of  an  environment  detached 
from  heredity  is  Dr.  W.  Hall  Calvert, 
who  argues  rather  insistently  from  the 
cannibal  "habit"  in  certain  carnivorous 
males  to  a  number  of  conclusions  that 
do  credit  to  his  wholesome  sentiments. 
The  Further  Evolution  of  Man  rejects 
the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  natural  selec- 
tion, but  not  on  the  demonstration  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  theory;  it  rests 
on  certain  vague  spiritual  necessities 
that  require  a  belief  at  once  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  "general  average" 
thru  the  regressive  action  of  intermar- 
riage, and  in  an  evolution  whose  gen- 
eral features,  tho  ill-defined,  lead  to 
universal  amelioration  and  righteous- 
ness. The  author,  while  claiming  to  use 
"recent  arguments  and  discoveries,"  has 
apparently  never  heard  of  his  country- 
men, Bateson  and  Punnett,  has  missed 
entirely  the  ]\Iendelian  principles  of 
heredity  and  failed  to  get  the  point  of 
DeVries'  work.  Nevertheless,  his  argu- 
ment for  a  saner  environment  in  the 
interests  of  developing  mankind  must 
receive  hearty  support. 

Hendity  and  Environment  in  the  Development 
of  Man,  by  Edwin  Grant  Conklin.  Princeton 
University  Press.  $2.  Eugenics.  Twelve  Uni- 
versity Lectures  by  Morton  .\.  Aldrieh,  William 
Herbert  Carruth,  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Charleii 
A.  Ellwood,  Arthur  Holmes.  W.  H.  Howell. 
Harvey  Krnest  Jordan.  .-Mbert  Galloway  Keller. 
Edward  L.  Thomdike,  Victor  C.  Vaughan. 
Herbert  J.  W.bber.  Robert  H.  Wolcott.  With 
a  Foreword  by  I.ewellys  F.  Barker.  Dodd.  Mead 
A  Co.  $2.  The  Further  Evolution  ./  Wan.  by 
W.  Hall  Calvert,  M.D.   Flemins  H.  Revell  Co.   tl. 

THREE     CONTEMPORARY 
NOVELISTS 

An  interesting  series  of  studies  of 
some  present-day  beacon  lights  of  lit- 
erature is  in  course  of  preparation  un- 
der the  general  editorship  of  Bertram 
Christian.  Three  volumes  have  ap- 
peared already  and  each  has  been 
entrusted  to  a  fellow-craftsman  of  es- 
tablished   reputation. 

The  beat  of  the  three  studies  is  .\na- 
tole  France,  by  W.  L.  (leorge,  author 
of  The  Making  of  an  Engllnhinan  Mr. 
(ieorge  is  a  devoted  but  dot  undi.scrini- 
inating  udniirer  of  thw  great  French 
Htttinst.  He  .sympathises  fully  with 
France's  aubtle  sapience,  his  delicate 
.iceptuisfii     and    even     his     "benevolent 


contempt  for  man,"  a  contempt  fully 
compatible  with  enjoying  its  object.  He 
also  recognizes  in  France  a  charm  and 
lucidity  of  style  and  a  fine  sense  of  in- 
tellectual justice;  "he  is  as  impartial 
in  his  attacks  as  a  mosquito."  But  he 
admits  that  France's  novels  are  deplor- 
ably weak  in  construction,  and  he  can- 
not endure  their  utter  lack  not  only  of 
common  decency  but  even  of  the  ideal- 
ization of  illicit  love  which  is  the  least 
one  might  expect  even  from  a  French 
writer. 

H.  G.  Wells,  the  most  complex  and 
multifarious  of  living  English  writers, 
can  be  adequately  treated  only  in  a 
five  volume  critical  biography  with  a 
thousand  page  concordance  and  a 
series  of  German  monographs.  In  such 
thumbnail  booklets  as  Van  Wvck 
Brooks'  The  World  of  H.  G.  Wells^  or 
J.  D.  Beresford's  study  of  H.  G.  Wells 
in  the  present  series,  the  writer  can 
at  most  emphasize  one  or  two  salient 
ideas  which  most  appeal  to  him  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the  man  in  compara- 
tive shadow. 

F.  J.  Harvey  Darton's  sketch  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Arnold  Bennett  is  less 
of  an  appreciation  and  more  of  a  crit- 
icism than  the  other  volumes  of  the 
series.  He  believes  The  Old  Wives'  Tale 
is  the  only  one  of  Mr.  Bennett's  books 
belonging  to  the  highest  order  of  lit- 


BOOKS  ABOUT  US 

Principles  of  Floriculture,  by  Ed- 
ward A.  White,  is  one  of  the  series  of 
rural  textbooks  edited  by  L.  H. 
Bailey.  Tho  with  useful  notes  on  out- 
door growing,  the  book  deals  mainly 
with  greenhouse  culture  and  market- 
ing. 

Macmi'lan.  $1.73. 

The  American  Country  Girl,  by 
Martha  Fix>te  Crow,  is  a  b«.>ok  of  sane 
anil  helpful  suggestions.  The  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  Camp  Fire,  canning  clubs,  pa- 
geants, and  all  sorts  of  country  activi- 
ties tigure  in  its  pages. 

Stokes,  ti.su. 

Sammy  Jay  and  Chatterer,  the  Red 
Squirrel,  by  Thornton  W.  Burgess, 
are  two  new  Bedtime  Sti'ries.  These 
tales  are   so   good   as  to   b*  ■" — ' 

paid  the  tribute  of  uuetiual 

l.lttlf,      Biiiwu.     Jo     ^ctlLs. 

The  Valley  Road,  by  Mary  Hallei^k 
Foote.  A  plea'ijtut.  human  sort  of 
stt>ry.  set  on  the  Pacit' •  -.m^'  ,.,.i. 
the  San  Fraucisci*  ean 
iug  to  a  crisis  certain  ukiiht-*  m  lur 
leisurely   romaDLV. 

Houghton     Millhn.    $1  Sd. 

The    Making   of   an   A»it  li.  ■m'i    li 
brary,    by    Arthur    E.     !' 
stiuie     good     sug<>--i(i''ii> 
delitv    of    taste. 
iKiokat    as    tot.'!^,    .......    .....u.'.,^  ..    .v.^v. 

tug. 

l.ittW.    Hrv>«r».    SI 
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The  Man  Who  Didn't  Go  to  College 


\  on  I  1  i  lultii- 
l)  u  r  ^  !  N  ()  II  - 
sense  !'  Hoh  I  ovvnsciul 
rose  troin  his  chair  and 
sUhhI,  lall  aiul  disiin- 
^uished-lookin^,  sinil- 
ino-  ai  the  tlirce  ineii. 
*' Twoihoiisaiul  years  a^o  Alexander  with 
only  titlv  thousand  men  ahnosl  anni- 
hihitetl  an  army  of  one  million  Per- 
sians. I  le  defeated  another  army  of  six 
hundred  thousand  with  a  loss  of  only 
ninety  of  his  soldiers.  'Hiat's  general- 
ship"— with  which  parting  shot,  Town- 
send  bade  good  nijj^ht  to  the  little 
group  before  the  elub  window. 

*'Isn't  that  just  like  Bob?"  exploded 
Cartwright,  the  bank  president.  "It 
beats  me  how  he  manages  to  have  his 
information  so  *pat'.  Here  wx  are — 
three  college  men— and  I  understand 
Townsend  didn't  even  go  to  high 
school.  Yet  what  do  we  know  about 
Alexander — Alexander  the  Great  I  sup- 
pose he  meant.  Jim,  you  knew  Townsend 
in  the  old  days.     What's  the  answer?" 

Jim  Scott  was  the  best-liked  man  in 
the  club.  His  meagre  success  in  busi- 
ness was  the  more  regretted. 

''Bob  Townsend  and  I  were  school 
kids  together.  When  I  entered  high 
school  Bob  went  to  work.  I  remember 
in  our  talks  how  he  envied  me — /  was 
the  one  with  the  bright  future.  And 
look  where  he  is  today."  Jim  lit  a 
fresh  cigar. 

''Well,  I  went  away  to  college.  Lost 
track  of  Bob  and  when  I  met  him  after 
some  years  he  was  married  and  with 
the  B.  E.  Co.    Had  two  boys  then.   We 


hint  I  Jed  together  and  he 
w:infi-d  tf)  t:dk  ( College 
;dl  I  hi-  1  inie.  Asked  :dl 
manner  of  i\  ii  est  i  o  n  s 
about  ^'ale  and  \\hether 
1  I houj^lu  ii  would  l)e  a 
good  sc  hool  lor  h  is  boys. 
Another  thin^  he  saiil 
was  thai  he  waiUcil  his  boys  to  inint  a 
real  education,  and  that  mennt  it  was 
up  to  liim  to  set  the  examj)le. 

"His  wife  told  me  long  afterward,  that 
Bob  bought  adictionary  and  an  encyclo- 
paedia and  that  he  used  to  read  that  en- 
cyclopaedia evenings  while  she  sewed. 
Any  unfamiliar  subject  he  ran  up  against 
during  the  business  day  or  in  conversa- 
tion, he  would  track  down  evenings  in 
the  encyclopaedia  and  the  books  it  re- 
ferred him  to. 

"Well,  you  know  the  kind  of  boys  he 
has.  And  do  you  know  a  better-posted 
man,  any  of  you,  than  Bob  Townsend? 
He  told  me  that  his  old  encyclopaedia 
was  his  Alma  Mater.  It's  still  on  his 
shelves  although  he  has  newer  and  bet- 
ter editions.  I'll  tell  you  why  Bob  is 
the  best  informed  man  I  know.  It's 
because  he  owns  an  encyclopaedia  and 
uses  it,  thanks  to  a  habit  formed  in  earl}^ 
life  because  of  his  own  ambitions  as  well 
as  his  ambitions  for  his  boys." 


Jim's  story  is  like  most  stories  in  that  the  point  comes  at 
the  end.  Perhaps  you  would  never  have  read  it  had  you  known 
it  to  be  an  advertisement  of  an  encyclopaedia.  That  is  why 
it  is  not  a  regular  advertisement,  but  a  story  based  on  fact. 
The  point  is  this.  The  Nnv  Internatio)ial Encyclopaedia,  Second 
Edition,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  is  the  latest  encyclo- 
paedia to  be  published.  It  can  be  ordered  now  for  future  de- 
livery at  a  special  introductory  price.  It  can  be  purchased  by  small 
monthly  payments.  You  can  find  out  all  about  it  without  obli- 
gating yourself  one  particle,  by  writing  your  name  and  address 
on  the  margin  below  and  mailing  it  to  the  address  given.  Why 
not  do  it  now.? 


9-15  Ind.  TEAR  OFF  HERE 

Dodd,   Mead   &   Company,   Dept.   A,  449   Fourth   Ave.,   New   York  City.       Send    me    full    information    regarding   your    Second   Edition   of   the    New 
International    Encyclopaedia    with    details    of    special    price,    Sample    pages,    etc.     My  name  and  address  are  written  below. 
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Three  Leading  Novels 


FELIX  O'DAY 

By  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 

In  this  story  the  author  has  reached  the  climax  of  his  power 
as  a  noveHst.  Unquestionably  it  is  the  greatest  literary 
achievement  of  his  life — the  chef-d'  ceuvre  of  a  master  hand. 
It  is  a  veritable  Dickens  novel  of  New  York,  full  of  real 
people,  lovable  and  intensely  human. 

Illustrated.     $1.33  ^^^^^  postage  extra 


THE  FREELANDS 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

''It  is  his  best  book  to  date;  ripest  also  in  its  beautiful  artis- 
try."— New  York  Tribune. 

"Mr.  Galsworthy's  power  of  depicting  pure  and  passionate 
love  has  never  shown  finer  etfect." — New  York  Times. 

$1.35  ^^ty  postage  extra 


THE  HIGH  PRIESTESS 

By  ROBERT  GRANT 

Author  of  "Unleavened  Bread," 

The  story  of  the  married  life  of  a  moilern  woman 

**  It  is  keen,  shrewd,  and  it  handles  tlcbatahle  themes  with 
a  gentleness  that  shows  Judge  (irant  to  l>e  a  hun\i>nst  and  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  novelist." — Hoston  Transcript. 

"Told  with  fineness  and  firmness  of  purpose." — New  York 
World. 

$1.33  H('t,  postage  extra 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


erature  and  rep:ards  most  of  his  writ- 
ings outside  the  series  of  novels  and 
stories  dealing:  with  the  Five  Towns  as 
practically  without  value.  But  in  one 
respect  Mr.  Darton  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  every  lover  of  Arnold  Ben- 
nett. Each  of  the  books  in  the  series 
contains  a  bibliography,  but  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's volume  contains  something  more 
useful  to  the  Bennett  reader,  a  map. 
With  a  full  page  map  of  the  Five 
Towns  district  and  a  chapter  in  ex- 
planation of  its  intricate  literary  g'eog- 
raphy  the  most  uninstructed  reader  can 
pilot  his  way  thru  the  greater  and  more 
important  part  of  ]\Ir.  Bennett's  con- 
tributions to  English  literature. 

Anatole  France,  by  W.  L.  George.  H.  G.  Wells. 
by  J.  D.  Beresford.  .-irnold  Bennett,  by  F.  J. 
Harvey  Darton.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  50  cents 
each. 

A  VILLAGE  PROTAGONIST 

An  English  village  tells  its  own  story 
of  the  Great  War  in  The  Tollhouse,  by 
Evelyn  St.  Leger.  A  former  nurse  at  the 
Squire's  house  becomes  recruiting  officer 
for  the  army  thru  her  capacity  for  leader- 
ship ;  and  some  of  her  sayings,  as  "After 
dinner  I  I  never  talk  to  a  hungry  man." 
have  a  homely  wisdom  reminiscent  of  Mrs. 
Poyser. 

Dutton.  $1. 
ANCIENT  GREECE 

William  L.  Snyder,  in  his  Military  An- 
nals of  Greece,  defends  the  truthfulness  of 
Herodotus.  He  treats  only  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  Pelopouuesian  War.  but  there 
is  nuu-h  of  interest  to  travelers  in  the  ex- 
cellent exposition  of  the  geography,  archae- 
ology, and  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
One  chapter  treats  of  the  difference  between 
the  Homeric  poems  and  the  poetry  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Boston :    Badger.    $3. 

UNLIKELT— BUT   LIKEABLE 

Empty  Pockets,  by  Rupert  Hughes,  is  a 
lively  novel  of  mystery,  adventure  and  th« 
extremes  of  New  York  life,  upper  Fifth 
Avenue  and  lower  East  Side ;  but  it  is 
more  than  that.  There  are  some  real  people 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  plot ;  some 
vivid  scenes  of  Manhattan  life  both  hiich 
and  low ;  an  automobile  chase  as  thrilling 
as  any  in  the  movies ;  and  a  choice  Rmong 
a  half  dozen  "copper-haired"  girla  as  to 
which  is  the  murderess. 

Harper.  II. SS. 

CYCLOPEDIA   OF    ETHICS 

Volume  VII  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Re- 
ligion anil  Ethics,  edited  by  James  Hast- 
ings, includes  the  topics  from  Hymus  to 
Liberty.  This  work  is  one  of  tiue  schoLir- 
Bhip.  Just  criticism,  however,  mny  be  di- 
rtvttnl  against  at  least  two  it  ou 

the  "Kingdom  of  t!od"  is  '   the 

article  on  "Jesus  Christ."  wrU(»'U  e 

tlu'ologii-al  point  of  view,  is  out  of  i  y 

with  a  work  which  has  for  its  s«.vpe  • 
world-wide  range  of  religiou  and  ethics. 

Seribner.  $7. 


THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

Foster 
terial,   - 

Hiuples*    ti»    clarify    without    « 
The    reHult    itt    a    most     sati> 
hniiiltiook.    lUit    the   UK 
turc  of  it  is  the  aiitti. 
relating   thi>«  form 
iletiuiti'    at'tiou    atui    - 
without  a  truiv  ot  did 


■vanixst  or  mroRXANCx 

A    dear    idea   of   the    ik> 

Sii. 


Wilti.uti    H.'rr.ui 


i    Wkltait.   IL 


lu   th« 
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t<Mi(l<'nt  <-i>nlil  K<'l  III"  ti'Mclii'i'N  Id  i'<-iiiI  ||ii> 
Hi'cuiiil  iir  Wiiiijij  |ii  oliiilii.v  liixl  III!  ililtli'iilly 
iu  I'lUT.viiiK  »>iil  lilt'  atlvicK  111'  tilt'  liiMl. 
7Viii  Siirt'iMiiful  Sutiitiiu  Srhoiit  Sui>rriiili'iutt>nl. 
'lb  i.iilM.  Tim  Suiiiliiu  SpIioiiI  ii<  ir..W.  II  '.'f. 
t'lillitilt<li>>>ln :    Wi'iiHiiliiiitiir    I'lcim. 

FKKDlNn   THK  I'UTUHF.  OITIZK.N 

AliiuliK  niiili,\  IiiioKm  I'm'  lln-  Kiiiilillirr  ul 
j'oiiiin  nitilliiTs  in  iiiK'  nil  77i('  Viiir  (iml 
/''(■(•(/(»(,(/  ()/  llif  liiliint,  by  (Ji'diKi'  l>. 
Ij.Vimill.  wliirli  in  ili'iir.  rniiciMi',  nciinIIiIc, 
mill  ('(iiitiiliis  i'iiuiikIi  iIoIiiMimI  ti<l\'ic<<  to 
«>(liii|i    cvi'ii    till-    iiic\|>i'rit'iicii(l    luirciil. 

Sim    Kriim-lxfii ;     lOliliT.    $1. 

TO    ERAmCATE    flOOIAT.IflM 

'I'll,-  Cull  of  Ihr  \rir  Dan  '<>  ""■  '"'' 
('lllirrh,    liy    ('Illirii'S    Slcl/ii-,    .sillllllinlis    tlliisr 

who  wi'iilil  ''iii'fiiiii|>iisli  llu>  liiKC'sl  lliiiiK'N 
iu  ix'liiiir  i>r  (lio  iM'upl''"  t"  work  llirii  (in- 
I'hiii'cii,  wliosi'  iJi'iiiocriH'y  iiiiiki's  it  ii  iiiit 
linil  lender  in  llie  lislit  for  justice.  The 
clmrcli  must  fnee  present  rouililioiiM  iinil 
erndicnte  soeialisiu  hy  wiping  out  the  eon- 
(liliou.s  wliit'h   hnve  jjiveii   rise   to  soeialisui. 

Uevell.    :;6    cents. 

AN  UNPOPULAR  VIRTUE 

The  Hook  of  Thrift,  by  T.  D.  IMne- 
(>reKor,  eelebrntes  ii  neKleeteii  lueiins  of 
faciuK  hij;li  prires  with  measuralile  iMpia- 
niuiit.v.  With  the  worlil  speiuliuK  tifty  uiil- 
lious  "  a  da.v  for  war,  frufjality  will  be 
forced  upon  many  who  ha\'e  spent  lavishly 
hitherto,  not  only  abroad  but  iu  nu)re 
favored  America.  '•'Pluift"  implies  not  only 
saving  but  wise  manaKenient.  and  provi- 
dence was  never  needed  more  than  today 
with  the  future  so  uucertain. 

Funk  &•  WnirnalLs.   $l. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ESSAY 

The  eighth  vohime  in  the  scries  entitled 
the  Channels  of  lOnglish  Literature  is  The 
HiKjIish  Kssoy  and  Essai/ists.  by  Hugh 
>YaIker.  'IMie  book  is  comprehensive'  and 
well  balanced.  The  author  follows  the 
Knclisb  essay  from  its  first  appearance  in 
the  Elizabethan  i»eriod  thru  the  various 
stages  of  its  development  down  to  George 
(lissing.  Tho  the  ground  has  been  covered 
comparatively  often  before  and  by  master 
hands,  this  recent  contribution  to  the  bib- 
liography of  the  essay  well  merits  attention. 

Dutton.   $1.50. 

DEDUCTIVE  POLITICS 

The  Orfhocratic  ^tafe,  by  John  Sherwin 
Crosby,  contains  nothing  original  except  its 
striking  title.  It  is  interesting  as  a  mani- 
festo of  the  most  rigidly  dogmatic  type  of 
political  theorist — the  orthodox  single- 
taxer.  How  simple  life  must  seem  to  a  man 
who  can  write  such  a  sentence  as :  "It 
having  been  seen  what  the  state  ought  to 
do,  and  what  is  quite  as  important,  that 
it  ought  not  to  do  anything  else,  it  should 
not  be  difficult  at  any  time  to  determine 
whether  it  is  in  any  way  abusing  its 
power" ! 

Sturgis  &  Walton.   $1. 

THE   ANTILLES   IN   STORY 

The  Cruise  of  the  Cormorant  must  go 
back  to  the  Rollo  books  for  its  form.  The 
search  for  buried  treasure  is  a  thin  thread 
on  which  to  hang  so  much  geographical  and 
historical  information  as  this  has  to  carry. 
Still  it  is  at  least  as  readable  as  a  guide 
book  and  better  worth  publishing  than  most 
books  of  travel,  for  few  places  are  as  un- 
known to  Americans  as  these  near  neigh- 
bors. This  tour,  personally  conducted  by  A. 
Hyatt  Verrill,  takes  us  to  fourteen  of  the 
lesser  islands,  Danish,  French  and  British. 

Holt.  $1.35. 

THE  CHILD  AND  THE  HISTORY  BOOK 

John  W.  Wayland's  little  manual  on 
How  to  Teach  American  History  is  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  of  the  teacher 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Classroom  meth- 
ods are  detailed  and  the  advice  given  is 
sound  if  not  original.  The  author  recog- 
nizes the  necessary  limitations  of  formal 
pedagogics  and  adds  to  other  counsels  the 
excellent  maxim  that  "With  a  wise  teacher 
almost  any  rule  will  work  well ;  with  an 
unwise  teacher  almost  any  rule  is  dan- 
gerous." 

Macmillan.   $1.10. 


A  GREAT  NOVELIST  AT  HIS  BEST 

Read 

MAURICE  HEWLETT^S 

Woiulrrfnl  New   Romance 

THE  LITTLE  ILIAD 

I'liinlispiiie  by   I'liward   I'.iinic-Joiics,     $I.3.'>  "•^'• 

.\  "ncvvlctt"  tiial  >iiii  and  everyone  else  will 
ciijoyi  It  conibincs  tlic  rich  romance  of  his  earliest 
work,  wilii  llic  luinior,  freshness  and  gentle  satire 
of  his  niurc  recent.  The  wliiinsic.il.  dilinlilfnl  nuv  ■ 
clisl  has  <lippcil  liis  |)cn  in  the  ink-imrn  of  modern 
malritnniiial  (liltknltics.  Helen  of  Troy  lives  a^ain 
in  llic  twentieth  century,  married  to  a  ferocious 
(Icrman.  Maurice  Hewlett  makes  him  one  of  the 
most  interestinj;  and  portentous  cliaracters  por- 
trayed by  llic  hand  nf  ;in  i'.nglishman  for  many  a 
dav. 


Thousands  Have  Been  Waiting  For 

Peg  Along 

By  the  Author  of  ''Why   Worry" 

By  GEORGE  L.  WALTON,  M.D.    Net,  $i.oo. 

The  goal  is  not  to  the  swift ;  the  prize  is 

not  to  the  strong; 
The   best   of   life  js   always    for   the   man 

who  "Pegs  Along." 

Dr.  Walton's  slojian,  "Why  Worry?"  swept  the 
country.  "Peg  .Mong"  is  the  IQI?  slogan.  Hun- 
dreds of  tliousands  of  fussers,  fretters,  semi-  and 
would-be  invalids,  and  all  other  halters  by  the  way- 
side should  be  reached  by  Dr.  Walton's  stirring  en- 
couragement to  "peg  along." 

.Send  co])ies  of  tliis  inspiring  little  work  to  friends 
who  appreciate  bright  wisdom.  Win  them  into  joy- 
ful, happy  "peggers  along"  to  health  and  happiness. 

Heart's  Content 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR. 

Six  illustrations  in  color,  page  decorations, 
handsome  binding.  In  sealed  packet,  $1.50 
net. 

Romance  and  plenty  of  it;  fun  and  plenty  of  it; 
a  happy  man  who  "starts  things."  and  who  at  the 
end  makes  a  w'oman  happy,  too.  "Bright,  cheerful 
and  snappy"  will  be  the  opinion  of  all  readers. 

Heroes  and  Heroines  of 
Fiction 

Classical,  Medieval  and  Legendary 
By   WILLIAM    S.   WALSH.     Half   morocco.^ 

Reference  Library  style.  Net.  $3.00.  Uni- 
form with  "Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Fic- 
tion— Modern  Prose  and  Poetry."  The 
two  volumes  in  a  box.    Net,  $6.00. 

These  books  comprise  a  complete  encyclopedia 
of  interesting,  valuable  and  curious  facts  regarding 
all  the  characters  of  any  note  whatever  in  litera- 
ture. 


JOSEPH  PENNELL'S 
PICTURES 

In  the  Land  of  Temples 

\\  itii   forty  idatc^  in  i)hoto- 
gravure    from    Joskph    Pkn- 
nfxl's     Lithographs,      with 
notes  by  the  author.     Intro- 
duction by  W.  H.  D.  Rou.se, 
Litt.D.   Crown  quarto.   Litho- 
graph on  cover.    Net,  $1.25. 
Mr.       Pennell's       wonderful 
drawings  presents  to  us  the  im- 
mortal witnesses  of  the  "Glory 
That  Was  Greece"  just  as  they 
stand  to-daj-,  in  their  environ- 
ment   and    the    golden    atmos- 
phere  of   Hellas.     The   art   of 
Greece  is  perhaps  dead,  but  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  such  an 
interpreter.         Uniform       with 
Joseph     Pennell's    Pictures    of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Aeroplanes  and 

Dirigibles  of  War 

By  F.  A.  TALBOT.     Pro- 
fusely illustrated.    Net,  $1.25. 

Herein  are  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  ver\-  latest  de- 
velopments of  the  air  craft  of 
all  the  European  nations.  The 
illustrations  taken  on  the  front 
revealing  every  phase  of  aerial 
warfare  are  of  deepest  interest. 

Famous  Days  and  Deeds 
in  Holland  and  Belgium 

By  CHARLES   MORRIS. 
With    16    illustrations.      Net, 

Fleets  of  the  World 
1915 

Compiled  from  Official 
Sources  and  Classified  Accord- 
ing to  Types. 

ro3    large    photographs    of 

typical    fighting    ships    of    all 

nations.     Net,  $2.50. 
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Here's  a  Typewriter  you 
can  pack  in  your  grip — 
the 

Corona 

Folding 
Typewriter 


Think  of  it! 
A  typewriter 
with  every  mod- 
ern improvement, 

that  takes  but  a  corner 
in  your  grip  or  suit  case,  and  adds  only  6  lbs. 
to  the  weight. 

Consider  how  you  could  use  this  machine. 
For  personal  correspondence,  reports,  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  that  you've  been  writing  in  ted- 
ious long-hand.  How  much  more  and  better 
writing  you  could  do  with  a  Corona  ! 
Remember,  too,  the  Corona  is  wherever  it 
suits  your  convenience  to  have  it,  whether 
you're  at  home  or  a-traveling.  And  this 
remarkable  machine  costs  but  $50. 


Write  DOW  for  interesting 
booklet  No.  23  and  name  of 
nearest  Corona  dealer. 
Bighest  Award  in  portable 
typewriter  class  at  Panama- 
Paci^c  and  Panama-Califor- 
nia Expositions. 

Coroaa  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

Grolon,  N.  Y. 

New  ^  ork.  141  W.  42d  St. 


W-^^*^^^-?*! 

A'^^' 


Agencies  Everywhere 


AUTHORS 

Have  you  manuscript  copy,  not  LESS  tlian 
rs.ooo  words,  you  intend  for  BOOK  issue'  We 
will  carefully  read  same,  gratis,  if  forwarded, 
with  view  of  capital  investment  in  manufacture, 
advertising  and   exploiting,   cloth   bindings. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 
61  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Diet  and 
Digestion 

Indigestion  is  so  common,  it  causes  so 
much  needless  pain  and  suflferiiig  and 
leads  to  so  many  ills  which  arc  dangerous, 
that  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  has  written  a  book 
telling  how  the  discomforts  of  indigestion 
may  he  iircvented.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  diet.  He  has 
invented  many  health  foods  and,  for  near- 
ly forty  years  has  been  Superintendent  of 
the  great  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium — lead- 
ing diet  institution  of  the  world.  Here  he 
has  observed,  treated  and  prescribed  for 
tiiousands  of  cases  of  indigestion  and 
other  more  serious  ills  to  which  indiges- 
tion leads.  This  means  Dr.  Kellogg's  writ- 
ings are  based  on  experience.  He  deals 
with  facts — not  theory.  His  teachings  are 
easy  to  understand  and  follow,  and  in  his 
new  book  "Colon  Hygiene."  he  tells  about 
disorders  of  digestion,  how  to  remove  their 
causes  and  the  natural  methods  of  relief 
which  you  may  apply  at  home.  A  book  of 
nearly  400  pages,  with  many  illustrations, 
diet  tables,  and  instructions  for  exercise, 
rest  and  sleep.  Price,  cloth,  $2.  Half  leather, 
^4.  Send  your  order  today.  You  take  no 
risk.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  re- 
turn the  book  for  prompt  refund.  Send 
order  to  Good  Health  Publishixg  Co., 
309  \V.  Alain  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Health  is  Yours 

It  yuu  iuHow  the  teachinjj  of  Dr.    Elmer  Lcc.  c>li:kr 

,'he     Health  Culture  Magazine 

Fvery  month  it  is  brim  fuU  of  hinis  and  helps  ior 
cures  without  drugs,  ami  right  eating,  breath- 
ing.  cxercisiniT,  etc.  fl.OOa  year;  I5c  a  number — 
6  months'  "trial"  for  25  cents. 

Send  today  for  your  tirst  six  months  and   add  to 
your  health.     Money  back  if  not  saii.sficd. 

HEALTH  CULTURE 

371  St.  James  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 


TEACHERS 

We  have  prepared  interesting  literature  telling  how  The  Independent  is  being  used  as  a 
."•"xt-book  in  schools  thruout  the  land  in  connection  with  English,  Current  History  and  Civil 
Covernment  classes.     Mailed  free  on  request.     The  Independent,  iiq  West  40th   St.,  New  York. 
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TRAOC  HARn 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY   RELIABLE 

FURS 

Invite  your  inspection  of  a   superb 
line    of    the     latest     novelties    in 

FUR  TRIMMED  EVENING  WRAPS 

126  West  42nd  Street 
~|  NEW  YORK  I 


PEBBLES 

Ruggostod  by  (.J.  S.  K. — Traffic  rule  for 
subiuariue  eommauders :  Keep  to  the  right. 
— /'.  P.  A.  in  New  York  2'ribune. 

What  the  shade  of  Napoleon  remarked 
wUeu  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  Warsaw : 
"Mind    the   steppe." — Punch. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  start  a  new 
party;  the  ditficulty  is  in  getting  any- 
where with  it. — Atchinon  (Jlobe. 

The  Mexican  leaders  see  a  possibility  of 
peace  ahead — and  gosh  I  how  they  dread 
it. — Don  Marquis  in  Xeic  York  Evening 
Sun. 

Why  not  turn  the  navy  over  to  Brother 
Ford?  In  six  mouths  he  would  be  turning 
out  a  battleship  everv  fortv-nine  seconds. 
—Life. 

The  (rprman  Crown  Prince  says  the  war 
will  end  in  December,  but  neglects  to  say 
December  of  what  year. — Don  Marquis  in 
Xeiv    York   Evening   Sun. 

There  are  compensations  in  all  things. 
When  women  get  the  sutYrage  they  won't 
want  to  be  moving  all  the  time,  for  fear 
of  losing  their  votes. — Puck. 

Oeorge — You  will  make  me  a  good  wife, 
I  know. 

Jane — I  know  I  will  make  you  a  good 
husband. — Sydney  Bulletin. 

Despite  the  presence  of  "In  God  We 
Trust"  on  our  coinage,  the  great  Ameri- 
can motto  in  reality  is.  "Someb^Kly  ought 
to  do  something  atxiut  it." — Puck. 

Bacon- — What  is  your  daughter  doing  at 
the  piano? 

Egbert — Sounds  as  if  she  was  setting 
her  class  yell  to  music. — Yonkera  States- 
man. 

An  officer  was  showing  an  old  lady  over 
the  battleship.  "This,"  said  he.  p«.nutiug  to 
an  inscribed  plate  on  the  deck,  "is  where 
our   gallant   captain   fell." 

"No  wonder."  replied  the  old  lady,  "I 
nearly    slipped    on    it    myself." — Exchange. 

European — Our  war  is  terrible.  1  know 
of  a  colonel  who  ci>mmauded  a  regiment 
of  l(HH)  privates  and  lost  half  of  them  in 
one  battle. 

Mexican — That's  ni>thiug  compareil  with 
uur  war.  I  know  of  one  private  whi>  was 
conuuauded  l>y  1{HX>  generals  and  lost  750 
of  them  in  one  battle. — Puck. 

Robert,  the  fonr-year-old  son  of  a  scien- 
tific man,  had  liveil  in  the  txuiutry  mv>st  of 
his  short  life.  One  day  a  caller,  wishing  to 
make  friends  with  the  little  fellow,  tiH>k 
tiini  on  his  knee  autl  asked,  "Are  there  any 
fairies   in  your  wo«ids   here,   Kobert?" 

"No,"  resp*miled  Robert  prv>mutiy  ;  "but 
there  are  plenty  of  eilible  fungi,'  — I'omIA's 
Cuntpanion. 

"I  can't  swim  !"  shoute<l  the  man  in  the 
water.  He  went  uuiler.  ami  when  he  came 
up   he  shoute«l  again:    "I   can't   swiui !" 

The  ntau  on  the  bi-uk  watchet.1  him  with 
languiil    interest. 

The  man  in  the  water  sank  axaiu,  Wh«rB 
lie  c.iuie  up  he  KasiMHl :  "I  can't   -twim  I" 

"Well,  my  friend,"  iH>aimeu(ett  the  luaM 
■  ill  the  liaiik.  '"this  is  a  ijueer  time  ti'  be 
boasting  of   it." — TitHits. 

"One   iMtpular    ty|H»   of   h«>Miitv    pn)flitim!i 

itself,     iu    its    fnllexi 
at     every     whop     in 
(leriodical    Im    Mold. 
Kill,    with    the    «>«Mii' 

I ' 

.I.M 

v^    ''I'..     .Uul     Ul.Uttti    .tttV'k     UttUtlU,     iiU    (tM    y<-ikt 

I*» 
. 

l>.Mr'      IVar'      II. 'm  (kk* 

iii:ii{ii«iii>-    ct'Vfis    -'i    ?•■  .»f 

IsT't.    w' 

Wilki.-    « 

'HMtMj/       i'wtiv*       *M      SwW      k  l«*4      i'»^ 
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THE    ALLIES'    FINANCIAL 
MISSION 


COM 


A  commission  of  finai\cieis  from 
Kufrlaiul  and  France  sent  here  to  nego- 
tiate a  ^rcat  loan  or  credit  arrived  in 
New  Voric  on  September  10  and  imme- 
diately bejran  a  series  of  conferences 
with  American  bankers  at  J.  P.  Mor- 
jran's  residence.  The  Lord  ('hief  Jus- 
tice of  Great  Britain,  Baron  Reading 
(formerly  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs),  is  chair- 
man, and  the  other  British  members 
are  Sir  Edward  Hopkinson  Ilolden, 
chairman  of  the  London  City  and  Mid- 
land Bank;  Sir  Henry  Babington 
Smith,  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Turkey,  and  Basil  P.  Blackett,  a 
British  Treasury  expert,  secretary  of 
the  commission.  From  France  come  Oc- 
tave Homberp:.  of  the  French  Treasury, 
and  Ernest  Mallet,  a  Regent  of  the 
Bank  of  France. 

Before  the  actual  arrival  of  the  for- 
eign financial  mission  on  Friday  and  the 
conference  in  the  Morgan  library  that 
will  become  historic,  the  coming  settle- 
ment of  the  international  exchange 
problem  had  already  begun  to  be  dis- 
counted. From  the  break  to  4.50  in  the 
first  week  of  September  sterling  rallied 
rapidly,  advancing  nearly  as  many 
cents  in  a  day  as  it  does  hundredths  of 
cents  in  normal  times,  until  by  the  end 
of  that  week  it  had  risen  to  4.70.  On 
Tuesday  of  last  week  it  turned  again, 
demand"  falling  to  4.631/4,  notwithstand- 
ing the  arrival  of  $19,466,000  in  gold 
from  England  and  a  block  of  American 
securities  believed  to  amount  to  $30.- 
000,000.  Steady  recovery  followed  and 
late  on  Fridaj^  a  price  of  4.69%  was 
reached. 

While  a  definitive  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Allies'  bankers  and  our  own, 
which  will  make  possible  their  war  and 
commercial  purchases  in  this  country  on 
an  undiminished  scale,  may  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  it  is  known  whether  a 
graver  problem  within  this  country  will 
be  presented  to  our  bankers,  the  con- 
ferences are  proceeding  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  will  be  no  interruption 
of  them.  That  eventually  investors  in 
this  country  will  be  invited  to  subscribe 
for  a  great  issue  of  British  bonds,  se- 
cured in  large  part  by  a  deposit  of 
American  securities,  seems  certain  in 
view  of  the  tentative  invitations  ad- 
drest  to  important  banking  institutions 
thruout  the  United  States.  The  size  of 
the  issue  cannot  be  forecasted  reason- 
ably because  the  bankers  themselves 
are  uncertain  whether  all  the  needs  of 


Prrfrrt  ni)pf>intmrntH  *>(  iiaprry,  Hilvrr.  kImnh  Hn^f 
cliiim   nrr    nirrrly   accrMHorics    in    llir    iirrvinu   of 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

ThrHC  (Irlr(lal)lr  HwrctH  ixir  tlir 
(  rowniii^  toucli    to    any    <l<-«HrrL 

Suv{ur-wufer  confrctionH  with  a 
sweetcned-creani  fillin;;  tli.it 
fairly  indt  on  tin-  ton^jur.  In 
ten-cent  iim.!  tw<-nty-riv<--(  <-nt  tins. 

FFSTINO— Another  drsnrrt  con- 
frction  in  nhnonrl  »lia[)r,  witli 
8weetencd-crcam  filiinv;. 
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Atlantic   Mutual   Insurance   Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51   Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation.     Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies 
Making  Loss  Payable  in  Europe  cmd  Oriental  Countries. 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  Xew  'Sork  in   1S4J,  was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a 
similar  name.      The   latter  company   was  liquidated  and  part   of  its  capital,   to   the   extent 
of   $100,000,   was   used   with   consent   of   the   stockholders,   by  the   Atlantic   Mutual   Insur- 
ance Company  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expiration  of  two  years. 
During  its  existence  the   company   has   insured   property  to  the  value  of  .$27,964,578,109.00 

Received    premiums   thereon    to    the    extent    of 287,324,890.99 

Paid    losses    during    that    period 1 43,820,874.99 

Issued    certilicates    of    prohts    to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of    which    there    have   been    redeemed 83,81 1,450.00 

Leaving    outstanding    at    present    time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid    on    certificates   amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31,   i9'4.  the  assets  of  the  company  amounted  to 14,101,674.46 

The   profits   of   the   company   revert  to   the   assured   and   are   divided   annually   upon 
the   premiums  terminated   during  the  year,   tliereby   reducing  the  cost  of  insurance. 

For    such    dividends,    certificates    are    issued    subject    to    dividends    of   interest   until 
ordered  to   be  redeemed,   in  accordance  with   the   charter. 

A.   A.   RAVEN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
CORNELIUS   ELDERT.  Pres.  CHARLES    E.    FAY.   2d   Vice-Pres. 

WALTER   WOOD    PARSONS,   Vice-Pres.  G.    STANTON   FLOYD-JO^■ES,   Sec. 
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PROFITS  IN  WAR  TIMES 

Babson  clients  who  fol- 
lowed the  investment 
facts  of  Babson  Service 
have  taken  profits  since 
war  began.  Be  prepared 
now  for  the  end  of  war. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depend- 
ing on  rumors  or  luck.  Recog- 
nize tlv.it  all  action  is  followed 
by  equal  reaction.  Work  with 
a  definite  policy  based  on 
fundamental  statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.     Write 
to    Department    Z  -  4   of    the 

Babson  Slallslicai  Organization 

Executive  Offices,    Wellesley  Hills,   Mass. 

Largest  Statistical  Orsanizaclon  of  its  Cbaracter 
in  U.  S. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent. 
Gold   Bonds 

Coupons  from  tluse  liomls,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  i,  1915,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  N'ew  York  or  in  Bos- 
ton, will  be  paid  in  Slew  Vorl<  by  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,   16  Wall   Street. 

G.   D.   MILNE,  Treasurer 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

(  oupons  friim  llitse  bonds,  payable  by  then 
terms  on  September  1,  1915,  at  the  office  01 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Bos 
ton,  will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,    16  Wall   Street. 

G.   D.  MILNE.  Treasurer 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

L'«th  St.  &  nth  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

S.'pt.  S,  iniT). 
The  (|ii!iftt'rly  (lividciid  of  lisl..">0  \>vv  shiwv 
on  the  I'r-i'l'ci'i'cd  Stuck,  iiiid  !151. "_'.">  pcf 
eharc  on  tlic  ("onimon  Stock  of  the  Coiu- 
pany,  will  be  paid  Oct.  If),  1!»1.~),  to  stock- 
boldiM's  of  fccoi'd  at  tlie  close  of  Imsiin'ss 
on  Sept.  :5(),  IDIH.  Checks  will  he  mailed. 
VV.  a.  McCUNi:,  Tieusuiei. 


THE    J.    O.     WHITE    MANAGEMENT 

CORPORATION, 

43    ExchaiiifB    Plaoe.     New    York. 

\l  \N  \i!i:itS 

THE    MANILA    ELECTRIC    RAILROAD    AND 

LIOHTINO    CORPORATION. 
Tin-      Ilnurd      c.r      |)|ri(t..is      c.r      Till':      MA'<!I.A 

Ki.i';<-ritii     itMi.itcAi)    AM)    i.ii;iiTi.N<;    t  oit 

I'Olt A'PIDN  laiH  iliclari-il  11  i|iiHrtiTly  illvlib'iiil  nt 
(»NE  AND  OM')  HAM-'  I'JMt  riCVIV  (IV/;,)  on  tl.r 
Capltul  SliM'k  i)f  tl]i-  ('oriiiiriilli)ii.  pnyulili-  Krliliiy. 
Oi'tiilx'r  I,  IDI.'S,  ti>  Hliii'kliiililiTH  lit  rt'conl  ut  thi' 
clnm'  lit  biuliii'iia  mi  .Sntiiiiliiv.  .Si'i>l>-iiilM-r  IN,  lUIIS 
T     VV     MOI'H'AT.    Hvir.tuiy.' 


UTAH  COPPER  COMPANY 

lao    Broadway,    Nrw    Vuik,    Sept.    glh,    toi.s. 
DIVIDKNI)    NO.    .'9. 

Thr  Uoaril  <if  DircitorH  of  llic  I'tah  (upper 
Comiianv  ham  ihia  day  declared  th<-  jgth  i|uartiTlv 
divicleml  of   One    Dollar    Cpioui  ire,   being 

at  the   rale  of   Ten    |ier    imi     1  1    i|ii.Mtri 

on    par    value,    pay.ible    Sii'-'  

■tiK  khulclera  uf  record  ut  1 
,Srplriiilier    iftth,    igM.      'II 

fer  of  Ihf  Mtcick  of  llip  ( 'iiiMii.Hi V  wi  '(>tii. 

LIl'MAN.  .\».i  y, 


the  situation  should  be  covered  by  a 
bond  issue  or  whether  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  methods 
of  financing'  commercial  purchases  and 
of  financing:  those  which  are  strictly 
for  war.  But  it  may  be  said  on  author- 
ity that  the  arrangement  soon  to  be  con- 
cluded is  expected  to  cover  the  whole 
period  of  the  war,  however  much  longer 
it  may  last. 

THE  WEEK'S   STOCK   MARKET 

International  affairs  were  the  domi- 
nant factors  in  last  week's  stock  mar- 
ket, relegating  everything  else  except 
the  Government's  monthly  crop  re- 
port to  the  background.  Over  the  double 
holiday  had  come  the  astonishing  news 
of  the  attack  on  the  "Hesperian,"  in 
cynical  disregard,  as  it  was  thought  in 
the  financial  district,  of  the  explicit 
promise  of  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff . 
At  the  same  time  there  had  come  the 
no  less  surprizing  admission  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  envoy.  Dr.  Dumba, 
that  he  was  behind  the  plot  to  incite 
strikes  in  American  munitions  plants. 
Later  in  the  week,  on  Friday,  it  became 
known  that  the  German  Government, 
in  referring  to  the  "Arabic"  case  and 
the  possibility  that  the  German  subma- 
rine commander  had  erred  in  supposing 
that  he  was  acting  in  self-defense,  had 
narrowed,  rather  than  broadened,  the 
implications  of  Count  von  Bernstorff's 
pledge. 

In  all  these  matters  was  found  rea- 
son enough  for  restricted  stock  trading. 
On  none  of  the  four  full  days  did  trans- 
actions much  exceed  half  a  million 
shares  and  the  average  turnover  was 
well  under  that  figure.  It  was  all  the 
more  notable,  therefore,  that  prices 
should  have  held  firm  and  in  the  case 
of  some  specialties  scored  sharp  ad- 
vances, Bethlehem  Steel  and  General 
Motors  both  making  new  high  records, 
at  335  and  271,  respectively.  The  net 
gain  for  the  week  of  the  former  was 
36  points,  of  the  latter  20  points. 

Beginning  the  week  on  Tuesday,  be- 
cause of  the  Labor  Day  holiday,  the 
stock  market  kept  within  narrow 
bounds,  the  anthracite  railroad  share.s 
proving  something  of  an  exception. 
General  Motors  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
began  then  the  advance  that  was  not 
interrupted  in  the  later  days,  but  in 
general  the  war  stocks  were  compara- 
tively quiet.  So  trading  continued  until 
Thursday,  the  brilliant  crop  report  of 
Wednesday  having  little  reflection  in 
stock  prices.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
selling  for  foreign  account,  whose  in- 
fluence was  more  evident  in  the  market 
outside  the  Stock  Exchange  than  on  the 
floor. 

On   Thursday   there   was  more  activ- 
ity than   at  any   previous  time   in   the 
week,  a  circumstance  that  was  due  part 
ly    to   the    belief    that    the    Oumba    inci- 
dent   would    be    without    serious    coiise 
quence.s,  partly  to  expectution-s  arising 
out  of  the  coming  of  the   .\nglo-l"'ieo -h 
flnanciul     niiHsion.      Substantial      L'uin-< 
were   rnaile  in   the  general   list,   but   alt 
thisi-  were  loHt  on   Friday.   \t  ntum  on 
that    day    the    Steel    Corptii ution    made 
public    its    unfllletl    tonitage    a-i    of    An 
truMt  Ml,  Thertt  wan  nhown  u  tlecrvuse  of 


THINK  THIS  OVER— 

If  you  knew  a  man  who  all  his 
life  had  paid  every  indebtedness  in 
full  on  the  day  it  came  due  you 
would  naturally  trust  him. 

In  the  twenty-four  years  that  1 
have  conducted  this  business  1  have 
sold  appro.ximately  $4,000,000 
worth  of 

NORTH  DAKOTA  FARM  MORTGAGES 

to  thousands  of  investors  and  not 
one  of  them  has  ever  lost  one  dollar 
of  interest  or  principal. 

Doesn't  this  mean  that  my  Nonh 
Dakota  Farm  Mortgages  are  worth 
very  careful  consideration  the  ne.\t 
time  you  have  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars to  invest? 
Ask  for  booklet  20Q  nxhen  you  --Lcrile 


Walter  L.^^^iamson 

Lisbon  North  Dakota 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

The  habit  of  suriii;;  hus  been  the  salvation 
of  (ijuuy  a  tuati.  It  Increases  liis  st'lf- respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  iueuib«»r  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  l>ut  liiniaelt  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  he  concerned  simply  in  ic- 
cumulatin>;  a  snHlcient  sum  to  supiiort  idm  in 
ills  old  ai;e.  *  liis  call  liest  be  effected  liy  piir- 
ihasiiig  an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  nil! 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  cdii  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  Inrest- 
nieiit.      Tor    a    ^!amplo    |iolicv    write    to 

HOME   LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANV 
Geo.    E.    Ids.    Presideat. 


256  BR0ADW\Y 


NEW  YORK 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  tna  City  ot  vaw  laii  issues  Suarantdec  Contfi::j 
JOHN   P    ML'NN,  M  l>.,  PrtnJtnt 

FlNKNCE    COMUIITEE 

CLARENCE    H.    KEl.SEY 
Pres    Title   Guarantee 
WILIIAM    H.    P(V 
EDWARD   Tt^ 
Pres.    Importers  iin.i    7 

(!ood    men.    whether    exi 
sura  nee     or     not.     mav 
with    this   Couioaiiy.    • 
ilisireil.     and     secure     ■ 
tion    to    dr«t    year's    e 
(erest    Iniiiriiiir  an   lii< 
'liess   tbe   C>>ai[>anv   at   m>    1 
Hro'uhvay.    New    York    City 


!n  (    Trust    Co. 
tnker 

It.   Bjnk 

In    life    lo 

t» 
■f 
'  't- 
will   In 
Ad 

rtj.-^.  So.  in 


First ^Mort£^at^e*<  on  Orei^on 

l!iilc3  liic  aiuouiiL  luaiuvl    >■ 

DinifrraiLx  iHurtiuuii*  U^u. 
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RITING  THE  PHl»rOPLAY 


T^V        TNt.    MUMt    t.UNNt»r-       >  V      ;    •>  >.' t«  i.»  O  l 


U«M-*<  (•<i«iic    ^  i<  1, 


DANDA  LKATHKK   KKY-CASt 

With  Y.iur  Niiut   >i   MMau^iaai 
!il*Ui»«J    la    Hv<'<    C.<lvi   t««l 

2Sc  V  "'"  ^Oc  * '"  r'^*" 
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l!(),()Kri    tollH        liol    ill    ilHoir    U    (liHU|)|)<tlnt- 

iiiK'  t>xhil»it.,  foiinidoritiK:  that  it  whm  dun 
lallitu'  lo  >.^i«'ally  iiurt'iiHcd  product ioii 
tliaii  lo  smalU'r  li(Milvin).>.'M.  'till  I  radriH 
niudo  it  Iho  oxfUHt'  for  ret  racing  tfutir 
foiirso  of  th«  luorninK'.  Ii»  Unit  way  Iw- 
latt«d  i(>cuj;:ni(ioii  was  jrivt>n  to  the  Ad- 
miiiisl  ration's  demand  for  lh«'  rtu'all  of 
tlio  Austrian  Aiidiassador  niid  to  llio 
possibility  llial  oilier  rivalls  would  ho 
soup-ht. 

Triri-  ihannes  tluriuK"  Mie  wi't'U  wen* 
80  irrt'U'idar  that  u  summary  would  not 
l)c  really  typitnl  of  the  market.  In  j-fen- 
eial  little  headway  was  made,  except 
by  a  few  of  the  specialties,  and  amonR 
these  the  most  notahle  ^;ains  were  made 
hy  liethleluMU  Steel  and  (leneral  Motors, 
as  already  noted,  and  hy  Studehaker 
and  American  Woolen  shares,  each  of 
which  advanced  B-^i  points.  There 
should  further  he  noted  declines  of  5 
points  and  -^i  of  a  point  in  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  it-  Texas  preferred  and 
common  shares  on  the  expectation  that 
there  will  he  a  reorp-ani/.ation  of  the 
property. 

A  BILLION  BUSHELS  OF  WHEAT? 

The  Government's  crop  report  for 
September,  made  public  on  Wednesday, 
was  even  more  brilliant  than  that  of 
the  month  before  and  coniinp:  so  late 
in  the  season  it  established  beyond 
doubt  that  this  year  will  see  some  mag- 
nificent harvests.  A  billion  bushels  of 
wheat,  for  the  first  time  in  the  coun- 
try's history,  is  not  impossible.  The  in- 
dications, as  of  September  1,  were  for 
981,000,000  bushels,  or  90,000,000  more 
than  were  harvested  last  year.  It  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  2,985,000,- 
000  bushels  of  corn  and  this  estimate 
may  yet  be  raised,  for  the  weather 
since  September  1  has  been  almost 
ideal  for  the  crop.  Likewise  the  esti- 
mated production  of  rye,  barley,  hay, 
rice,  tobacco  and  sweet  potatoes  indi- 
cates further  broken  records. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced : 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  pre- 
ferred, 1*4  per  cent  ;  common,  ^  per  cent  ;  both 
payable  October  1. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  preferred, 
l'?4  per  cent,  payable  October  1. 

Otis  Elevator  Company,  preferred,  quarterly, 
$1.50  per  share:  common,  SI. 25  per  share;  pay- 
able  October   15. 

Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Lighting  Cor- 
poration, quarterly,  1%  per  cent,  payable  Octo- 
ber 1. 


DOOR    KNOCKERS 

There  is  no  more  decorative  feature  of 
the  entrance  door  than  the  old-time  door 
knocker. 

It  was  often  made  in  brass,  brightly 
burnished,  and  when  so  made  it  formed 
a  most  effective  foil  for  the  dark  or  pol- 
ished surface  of  the  wood  of  the  door. 

Door  knockers  were  characterized  by  a 
ring,  by  a  hammer  and  by  human  figures 
and  animals'  heads.  The  grotesque  also 
often  figured. 

The  lion,  with  ring,  has  always  been 
more  popular  in  England  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  eagle  as  a  door  knock- 
er decoration  has  grown  steadily  in  favor 
in  this  country  and  is  still  rising. 

The  use  of  door  knockers  on  all  classes 
of  houses  flourished  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Medusa's  head, 
garlands  of  ro.ses,  animals'  heads,  as  well 
as  oval  or  plain  shapes,  entered  into  the 
construction  of  the  knockers  of  this  period. 
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LITTLE     TRAVLLS| 

I'ur   Iloultli,   I'loAnuta  ot    Miiniin  --.       Thia    '.  uitawiint  ull  (4uealioi«»    g 

iiliiiiit   iiipM  hy   I.und  or  Sea,   liuicl.t   uinl  Trun-j'  — l.lnes,     AdtlienB:  g 


*•  IIMF  ORIVIAXIOIV  •' 

lilt  INOl.l'tNUl.NI  II.   W.-    CO, 


.-       Y',fW 


ii'nMii"iit[!iiiiiiii 


Sl^eCLEN  SPRINGS 


Wiilklnm     Clan    or 
&«n«c«    Laka,    N.    Y 

wm.  E.  tilflai«ill.  rrti. 


O^rN     ALL     THC      1  I »n 


A    MiiHTiil   Sprmns    Lure  and  Haiti,  knuwn  as    IHE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM, 

irom  li  iviiiK  I'll  Ml  iiiti  >ii|iic<'<l  iiil<i  thin  cuuiitry  llie  .Srlioll  trc.iliiirnt  inr  lif.irl  <liftf.i«r.  '\).r 
ti  citiiii'iil  iiirlliciilH,  anil  r>|>ii|>iiirtil  riiilirarr  tlic  lieHt  tliiit  iidvanccd  iiicdicul  kcicncc  im»  appiuvcil. 
Trcatniciitii  arc    ifivcii    under  the  ilirccliuii  of  pliysiciun*. 


THE  BATHS 


THC  BATHiNO  aPRiNos  arc  diniilar  to  the  water* 

III  Kill  Nailliriin,  lull  ati'Hil  live  linint  ;■»  itroiiK. 
THE  RADIUM  KMANATION  FROM  BRINE 
SPRINC.  NO.  2  AVKKAGES  64.8  MACHF.  UNI T.S  I'KK  I.I  I  KK  OK  WA  I  KK.  or  i,.  ,,ly 
lliicc  Innr-.  IS  iniiih  .r.  .my  iillui  .Xiiiriii  .m  S|lllll^:  I.mmv\ii.  I  .h  Hi.  imiIuliiI  ••!  HMtuMATiSM, 
GOUT,  OlABCTCa.  OaCBITV,  NtUniTIS.  NlURlkLCI*.  ANACMIA.  OlSfAaCS  or  THC  DICCSTIVC  traTCM 
AND     IIVCR.      HrART      AND      CIKCULATORV      aYSTEM.        KIONCV       DltCASC.       AND       DltOnOCRS      Of       THC 

NERVOUS    SYSTEM.    »r  ulTcT   advaiitaKcs   u  IIS  111  passed   in   this  country  or   Europe. 

Silii.itiil    in    .1    privalc   park   with    miles   of    well  Imilt   and   graded   walks   for   Ocrtrl   hill  climbing 

CNcrciscs.      Aiiiiiiiioliilinf{,  lln.iiiiiK,   Kishing,  Music,    Dancing.      Well-kept   Golf   Course,   Tenni* 

Courts,   Mini.iliirc  and   I'lock   (iolf. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklet*  and  Lateat  Report*  on  our  Mineral  Soringt  will  be  Mailed  on  ReQuet 


MONOMONOCK  INN,  Caldwell,  N 

The  Ideal  Autumn  Resort 

Unrivalled     localioii    jo    milts    from    New    York. 
Golf.     Tennis.     Open   until   October    15th. 
ALBERT    A.    LEROY.    ManaRcr. 

ROITND    THE    WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT.  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  YOUR  VACATION— 

?:  BERMUDA 

Unlimited    -Attractions    for    Vacationists. 
Cooler   than    Middle   Atlantic   Coast   Resorts. 
Send  for  Low   Rate  Inclusive  Tour  Circular. 

Sw  "BERMUDIAN" 

Safety— Speed — Comfort— Sails  Every  Ten  Days 

Quebec  Sv  S.  Co.,  .32  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  Cook  &  Son, 
245  Broadway  and  Sol  5tti  Avenue,  or  Any  Ticket  Agent. 


A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
THE   INDEPENDENT 

will  make  a  most  acceptable  gift 
to  your  High  School  Reading 
Room.  Now  is  the  time  as  school 
has  just  opened.  We  will  make  a 
special  price  to  our  readers  who 
wish  to  place  The  Independent  in 
their  school  for  Nine  Months. 
Address  Educational  Dept.,  Desk 
Z — The  Independent,  119  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

liliBliillEI 


ON  YOUR 

MOTOR  TRIP- 

Wells  Fargo  Travelers 
Checks  are  more  than  just  a 
safe  way  to  carry  your  money; 
they  are  universally  cashable. 
At  the  village  repair  shop,  or  at 
the  little  hotel,  far  from  home, 
the  chances  are  that  your  own 
check  will  not  be  accepted. 
But  Wells  Fargo  Travelers 
Checks  are  as  good  as  minted 
money.  Be  prepared  for 
emergencies  by  carrying 

WELL$  FARGO 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

T/iey  are  for  sale  at  our  offices  and  at  prin- 
cipal banks,  railroad  and  steamship  offices. 
FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT      51  BROADWAY       NEW  YORK 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Pocono  Manor        Pennsylvania 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  RR. 

A  summer  vacation  among  streams  and 
mountains,  in  cultured,  Quaker  environ- 
ment, and  on  an  800  acre  tract,  with 
large  Hotel  and  Cottage  Colony.  Golf, 
Tennis  and  Garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 
Every  accessory  for  comfort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 
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RKl'ORT   OF  THK   CONDITION   OK 

THE 

IMPORTERS  &  TRADERS  NATIONAL 

BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

at   New  York,    lu   tin'   Stato   of   Ni>\v    York,    nt 
the   clost;  of  liusiiioss,  Si'iit.   '2,   lOlS. 

RESOURCES 
Loans  and  discounts  (except  those 

shown    on    b) $30,554,332.80 

(b)     Acceptaiu'es    of    other    banks 

discounted    309,862.40 

Overdrafts,      secured      and     unse- 
cured       70.31 

U.    S.    bonds    deposited    to    secuiv 

circulation    (par   value) 50,000.00 

U.   S.   bonds   pledged   to   secure  V. 

S.     deposits     (par     value) 1,000.00 

Bonds,    securities,    etc.: 

lionds  and  securities  pledged  as 
collateral  for  State  or  other 
deposits       or       bills       payable 

(postal   excluded) 99.500.00 

Securities  otiier  than  V.  S. 
bonds    (not    Including    stocks) 

ow  ned     unpledired 255,001.00 

Subscription      to      stock 
of      Federal      Reserve 

Bank     $4.t<.1.0<XV0<> 

Less    amount     unpaid..   225.000.o0 


225,000.00 
700,000.0(1 


Value  of  banking  house  (if  unen- 
cumbered)     

Net     amount     duo     from     Federal 
I    Ueserve     Hank 2,138,287.04 

Net    amount    due    from    banks   and 
1       bankers     130.705.64 

i:\ehans»>s    for   clearing   house 8S3,S62.O0 

I  Other     checks     on     banks     in     the 
I      same   city   or  town   as  reporting 

bank    52,979.36! 

Outside     checks    and    other     cash 

items     76,718.97 

Fractional  currency,  nickels  and 
cents    4.5(!O.0Oi 

Notes    of    other   national    banks..         145,009.00 

Lawful   nionev   reserve   in   bank: 

Total  coin  and  certificates 2,858,000.00 

Legal    tender    notes 1,011,253.00  I 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S. 
Treasurer  (not  more  than  5 
per   cent,    on    circulation) 2..'i00.00 

Due    from    U.    S.    Treasurer 20.000.00 


Total     $;!',I,51S,647.52 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    stock    paid    in $1.500.0<W.OO 

Surplus    fund 6,000,000.00 

rndivided    profits $1,751,118.38 

Reserved    for    taxes..         68,777.54 


I  $1,819,895.92 

I>ess  current  expenses, 
interest  and  taxes 
paid    121,276.85 


Circulating    notes 

Due  to  banks  and  bankers 

Dividends    unpaid 

Demand    deposits: 

Individual     deposits    subject     to 
check     

Certiticates    of    deposit     due    In 
less  than  30  days 

Certified     checks 

Cashier's    checks    outstanding.. 

I'nited    States    deposits 

State,  county  or  other  municipal 

deposits    

State    bank    circulation    outstand- 
ing     


1,698.619.0? 
50,00(1.00 
15,494,484.45 
5.149.00 


13,268,794.18 

818, fWO.no 

3.-)1.439.27 
247.428.7') 

1,000.00 

78,054.76 

5,678.oO 

Total     $39,518,647.52 

State  of  New  York,  County  of   New   York,   »s: 

I,  H.  n.  POWELL,  Cashier  of  the  abovi- 
named  bank,  do  solemnly  swmr  that  the  aliovf 
statement  Is  true  to  the  best  of  mv  knowledge 
and   belief.  a.    U.    1X>\VELL.    Cashier. 

.Suliscrltied  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th 
day    of    Septemner.     11115. 

(HAS.  E.  McCarthy. 

Notary  rubUc,  2650.   N.   Y.  Co. 
Correct— Attest: 

EDWARD  TOWNSTEND, 
KDWARD    VAN    VOLKENnrRGII. 
IIENUY   .Stt'AlMlNE. 

rUrei-tiirs. 


BUY  YOUR  MAGAZINES  THROUGH 
THE  INDEPENDENT 

Our  rirciilation  Manager  has  arranged  vvitK 
the  l<r:irlinf;  maKazine  publishers  by  which  wr 
can    Kivc   yoi(   the 

LOWEST  PRICES  OBTAINABLE 

(>li  .my  roinliiti  i(  Mill,  IliM  i-i  not  .i  "I  Inlitiiii^ 
()(Trr"  but  an  urr.inKrnicnt  by  which  The  In- 
dependent can   serve   il.s  sidiHcrihers  and 

SAVE  THEM  MONEY 

Send    Now    for 
.Sprcl:il    I'ricr    [,i»t    to 

BOOK  AND   MAGAZINE  .SKRVICE 

THR  INDKPENDKNT 

11!)   Writ  rorlirlli  .Sirert.  New   Ytirk 


Instirance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


CHARACTER  AND  REPUTATION 

Within  a  month  serious  difficulties 
which  may  result  in  injury  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  policyholders  have  de- 
veloped in  two  Pennsylvania  insurance 
companies — the  American  Assurance 
of  Philadelphia,  writing  industrial  ac- 
cident, health  and  life  policies,  and  the 
Pension  Mutual  Life,  doing  a  regular 
life  insurance  business. 

As  the  result  of  an  investigation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  American  Assurance 
made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance 
Department,  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany was  found  impaired  $62,000.  The 
examination  disclosed  that  the  finances 
had  been  juggled  and  that  a  certain 
lot  of  bonds,  listed  in  its  assets  at  $71,- 
000,  had  been  rented  from  an  Indian- 
apolis broker  for  a  consideration  of 
$1000.  The  company  will  probably  be 
placed  in  the  care  of  a  receiver,  with 
what  results  to  policyholders  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict. 

The  Pension  Mutual's  troubles  be- 
came public  thru  a  suit  commenced  in 
a  United  States  court  by  some  New 
York  financiers  to  recover  bonds  valued 
at  $820,000,  held  by  the  life  insurance 
company.  The  securities  were  im- 
pounded and  locked  up  in  a  safe  de- 
posit box  in  Pittsburgh  pending  the 
conclusion  of  the  litigation. 

From  such  reports  ae  I  have  seen  of 
the  allegations  made,  I  conclude  that 
the  capital  of  $839,925,  claimed  by  the 
company,  consisted  largely  of  notes 
given  by  purchasers  of  its  capital  stock. 
It  seems  that  subscriptions  to  the  stock 
were  secured  from  a  number  of  finan- 
cially responsible  people  (aggregate 
amount  not  stated)  by  persuading  them 
to  give  notes  under  a  side  agreement 
that  the  makers  of  the  notes  would  not 
be  called  on  to  pay  them,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  organizers  promising  to 
re-sell  the  stock  before  the  notes  ma- 
tured. The  notes  were  then  brought  to 
New  York,  so  the  story  goes,  minus  the 
side  agreements,  and  e.xchanged  for 
$820,000  in  the  bonds  of  certain  ^ubli  • 
utility  corporations.  When  the  notes 
reached  maturity,  the  New  York  par- 
ties attempted  to  collect  them  and  the 
side   agreements   were   disilosed. 

If,  as  seems  to  appear  on  the  face 
of  these  alleged  facts,  as  much  as  $820,- 
000  of  the  capital  of  the  Pension  Mu- 
tual is  involveil  in  this  transaction,  and 
if  the  New  York  people  succeed  in  re- 
gaining their  liomls,  the  capital  of  the 
loinpaiiy  will  virtually  consi.st  of  past 
due  notes-  as.set.<i  not  ucceptahle  ti>  any 
iii.surance  ilt*partntent.  The  inuiiage- 
tueiit  of  the  c«)itipttny,  thru  court  pro- 
rf«Mling«,  will  he  coiiipeili-il  either  to 
enforce  the  paynieitt  of  these  notes.  ,ir 
to  find  other  nuniey.     The  I'ennaylvaniu 


Xtie 


Brookfield  School 

An  open-air  school  for  a 
small  group  of  girls 

f  Miss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke,  A.B. 

J  Wellesley  CoUeje 


Directors 


'X" 


iss  Marioo  F.  E 


Cooke,  A  B. 

Wellesley  CoUete 


AIM 


To  develop  a 

in  a  sound 
To  make  the 

womanly. 
To  make  her 
To  make  her 

ful. 
To  make  her 
To  teach  her 

intelligence. 
To  teach  her 
To  teach  her 

er  tongue. 
To   help   her 

therefore 
To  make  her 


sound  mind  and  heart 

body. 

girl  capable,  alert  and 

thorough. 

reliable  and  resource- 
likable  and  sincere, 
to  think  and  act  with 

how  to  study. 

how  to  use  her  moth- 

to    find   herself,   and 

happy  and  useful. 


EQUIPMENT 

Colonial  house — atmosphere  of  sim- 
plicity —  open-air  sleeping  and 
dining  porches — open-air  school- 
room— unstinted  sunshine — gar- 
dens for  all — space  for  play — 
woods  and  fields — experienced, 
understanding,  motherly  teachers. 

METHODS 

Individual  and  class  instruction- 
close  supervision  of  work — care- 
ful study  of  each  girl's  nature- 
work  made  a  joy — power  oi  con- 
centration developed  —  intimate 
association  with  teachers — sports 
made  a  means  of  education-  - 
teaching  by  example  rather  than 
precept. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

An  enriched  high  school  course — 
general,  special,  an^l  "  c  prep- 
aratory —  modern  .  .^es  a 
part  of  daily  life — Domestic  .\rts 
— Music  —  Cynmastics  —  founda 
tions  laid  for  culture. 

PLAY 

i  I  inU". 

—  dancinif  —  sinifinx  —  gaiiKi 

story -ti"  <. 

K,  .•..■•■...  ,  ^.,.,,  .:.-i 

I  ..•    with  ^.\ 

appoiiitdient  only. 

.AddrciS 

Miss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke 

The  Brooktiria  School 
North   Brtioktielil     MjNSjihtwHts 


S<'pl««ml.«'r  20,   1915 


Til  i      I  N  HE  PENDENT 
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hiHiirniU'ct  Dopiirliiitiil  will  (loiil)tlrHM 
luovr  viK"''""'''.V  ill  <li''  <'a:'«'  ihkI  liu«lfii 
ii'imirs  (if  till'  ilaiiiiiKo  doiit'. 

Wo  huvt)  lu'io  nil  illurttnilitm  til"  tin- 
<lillhMiIti»'s  «'ii((iiiM)i'ri'(l  liy  tlio  iiisiir 
aiu»'  HiiixTvisiiiK'  aiillioiitit'M  of  tin* 
staffs.  \M\\  tlu'si"  lonipauii'H  wore  in 
possession  of  arccplahlf  st'<-uiit ics,  ami 
it  was  to  Ik'  pi»'siiim"ii  Ihoy  wfif  owiifti 
fr»>i'  of  ull  iiitiiiiihiaiu'i'H.  Tlu"  iniiulitions 
uiidiM-  wliicli  tlicy  \v«MO  lu'ld  n'taaiiK-d 
ronccalcd.  It  also  dt-moiist  rad'S  to  how 
^;r('at  an  extent  the  insiirinK'  l)nl)lic  are 
foiled  to  rely  independent  of  state 
su|)ei-vision  on  the  integrity  of  tho 
men  in  ehain'o  of  the  companies.  Tlieso 
are  factors  deserving-  of  larne  eonsider- 
afion  in  choosing'  n  eompai\y.  In  this, 
as  in  every  other  business  relation, 
eharaeter  and  reputation  count  heavily. 


A.  «..  Athol.  Klin.  It  would  he  ililli- 
e»dt  to  eslimiite  the  nuirket  Vidue  of  any 
life  insiujinco  stork.  Such  securities  arc 
KiMHMiilly  liclil  hy  a  snuill  nuad)cr  of  |)coi)le 
and  tniHie  in  tlicai  is  private.  I  liiive  never 
known  of  a  life  insurance  stock  hi'iuK  list- 
ed on  any  of  the  exchanRes.  If  you  have  a 
stock  you  desire  to  sell,  it  is  iny  opinion 
you  would  do  hest  in  ollVriuj;  it  thru  the 
hoaie-ollice  aiaaageniout  of  the  couuiany. 

C.  L.  0.,  Kusene,  Ore. — The  ooaiiiany 
ahout  which  you  iiuiuire  alt  ho  hut  live 
years  old  hastirnily  estahlished  itself,  is 
iii\ancially  sound  and  is  in  the  hands  of 
capahle  life  uiulerwriters  and  financiers. 
At  the  hcfiianiai:  of  this  yc:ir  its  assets 
were  .$l.S()'J,r>()l  .-uid  its  suritlus  to  i)olicy- 
holders.  ifl.llT.OOS.  It  had  total  insurance 
in  force  on  that  date  ainianitiiiK  to  $14,- 
4(;2.1T1.  As  the  company  writes  non-par- 
ticipatiuR  policies  only,  you  are  not  inter- 
ested in  any  dividend  earniuRs.  your 
premium  rates  carrying  a  guarantee  of 
reductions.   Keep  your   policy. 

W.  II.  G.  H..  Tallahassee,  Fla. — An  ex- 
amination of  such  reports  as  I  have  of  the 
company  which  has  reinsured  the  one  in 
which  you  hold  a  policy  does  not  impress 
me  favorahly,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
its  financial  condition  were  suh.iected  to  the 
tests  applied  in  New  York  or  Massachu- 
setts its  claimed  surplus  would  disappear 
and  be  replaced  by  a  small  deficit.  Some 
items  of  the  assets  seem  to  be  overvalue<l. 
while  others  should  he  excluded.  Precisely 
what  the  financial  condition  is  at  present, 
nothing  short  of  an  examination  by  expert 
iiccountants  und(>r  a  ])roficient  actuary  will 
reveal.  On  the  face  of  the  record  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  management 
is  either  incompetent  or  reckless  ;  perhaps 
both.  You  do  not  state  how  much  longer 
your  policy  has  to  run  to  reach  maturity, 
nor  its  anniversary  date,  but  I  feel  that 
the  facts  will  not  warrant  me  in  advising 
you  to  invest  further  i)remiums  in  it.  As  a 
death  claim  at  present.  I  believe  it  to  be 
secure — further  than  that  I  should  not 
care  to  go. 

General  Information — A  correspondent 
in  Hamilton.  Ohio,  inquires  about  the 
^lidland  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  ("olumbus  in  that  state.  For  the  benefit 
of  others  interested  the  following  sum- 
mary is  presented  :  The  comi)any  was  or- 
ganized in  IDO.")  and  began  business  in 
1!)()G;  present  capital.  $2li.j.OOO ;  dividends 
to  stockholders  limited  to  10  per  cent  a 
year ;  the  management  is  efiScient ;  expenses 
are  reasonable ;  cost  of  new^  business  is 
moderate :  mortality  rate  low ;  death 
claims  are  jjromptly  paid.  Most  of  the 
company's  policies  are  of  the  annual  divi- 
dend class,  but  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
business  on  the  deferred  dividend  plan. 
Financial  condition  on  December  ;>1.  1014: 
assets.  $l.:*,.")T.lin;  total  liabilities  (ex- 
cluding capital  stock),  $1.0;{6.5.'il ;  capi- 
tal and  net  surplus,  $.'?20,r),S.S ;  insurance 
in  force,  $15,146,5.");').  A  good  average 
company  and  one  which  should  and  prob- 
ably will  render  efficient  service  to  policy- 
holders. 


SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


THE  lyiKTROPOUTAN  IRAININC  SCHOOL  FOK  NURSB 

olfris  :i  three  ymr*    course,  I-KEE,  :iiid   puyi  l>c»i<lr«  niaintrnnncr,  $10  a  momli  for 

the  lirkt  v<  Ml,  $12  a  iiionlh  lor  (he  M.-i<)nil  and  $1.S  a  iiionih  ihc  lu»t  year. 

Classes  are  fornii'd  every  month. 
The  NuntcH*  Home  in  Iticaird  on  one  <.(  the  liiiciit  tile*  in  New  York  ('iiy.    The 
loiiMis  iiic  iill  Ninclc  \^ilh  Hpat  ion*  rnttaiuc  hall,  lilir:iiv  and  killinK  riioiiw.     Tlie  tcliool 
is  le^'.isleied  and  iiiiuicctcd  with  a  hospital  o(  ovri   1  S(M)  Ik-iU. 

Applicants  imist  he  over  18  aiul  under  35  years  of  ajje,  and  havr  had  one 
year  in  hi^h  scliool  or  its  equivalent. 

Appiv  at  iinii-  fur  Infoiniatioii  l<> 

AGNES  S.  WARD,  R.  N. 

Superintendonl,  Mclropolilnn  Trniiiinn  Srhool,    Rlnt  kwi-H'i   Idnnd,    New   York   City 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Ni;W  YOUK  CITY 
( )|)fii  on  Kiiu.il  'I'fTiiis  to  StiulcntH  of  All 
l  lirislian  Boilics.  Kightirtli  Year  lU-gins  Sep- 
ti'inl>iT  2(i,  lO'S.  at  Broadway  and  uotli 
Slifi-t.  For  CataloRiic  .Address  tlic  Dean  of 
.^Uulcnt>;, 

The  Rrv.  Charlei  R.  Gilletl.  D.D. 
Broadw:iy  at  120th  Strert  New  York  City 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded    1764 
93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges, 
liusiness  t'oiirse' — l'riin;iry  and  Oiamg  Classe-- 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Btiilding — Labora 
tories — Gymnasivun — Pl.'v    Grounds. 

B.   II.  Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  Catalogue.         Tclei)lione  37S7  Riverside. 


YEATES   SCHOOL 

Box  504      ::      Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sixty-first  year  opens  September,  1915 

College    Preparatory,    $700.00    per    year. 
No  extras. 

Lower  School  for  young  boys 

110  acres  field  and  stream.     Gymnasium, 
Swimming  Pool. 

A  new  building  ready  for  occupancy  Sep- 
tember next,   makes    possible  fifteen  addi- 
tional pupils.    Application  for  reser\-ations 
should  be  made  now. 
Correspondence   and   fullest  investigation  invited 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-Seventh  Year 

Delightful  location  overlooking  the  city.  Col- 
legiate and  special  courses.  Degrees  given.  Ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  Social  Service,  Music 
and   Expression.     Athletics. 

JOHN  CAREY  ACHESON,  LL.D..  President 


THE  VELTIN  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
AND  GENERAL  COURSE 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to 
twelve  in  each  class 

Fireproof  school  building 
thoroughly  equipped 

160  and  162  West  74th  Street 

Connecting  with  and  includins 

165  West  73rd  Street 
New  York 
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m'iro  Koxja 
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Dopul'irity  uiiij  f:a,rfii(t^  power.  VVrilc*  Dow. 

Write  Now  for  Special  Offer  ^TC.'li?"!:,''  V.Z 

special  limited otTcr.  Noobiiratiuns.  Also  free  book.  V^rtt«o<jw. 

Public  SpealdngDepl. 


Am*ricBn  CorT*«p«nd«nc«  School  of  Lav 
9466  Manhattan  Bldx.  Chlcaco,  HI. 


Learn  At  Home 

spar*  Tim*  ONLY 
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m  c  I  h  <xl  of  :;.  ir  .t  t-  ..') 
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MICHIGAN  andothrrbiK 
Law  Schools.  GUARAN- 
TKE  to  coach  FREE 
cTaduatcA  failinir  to  pass 
I'>ar  Kxanu'nation.  Write 
todav  for  flpocial  offtr  and 
cataloB-.rScnt  free).  Offer 
limitea, write  immediately 
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I  tion  by  correspondence. 
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The  University  of  Chicago 


STUDY 

24th  Year     0.  of  C.  (Div.  M)  Chicago,  IH. 


Electrical  PRi^ 

Learn  how  you  can  become  an  Eiectricai  Eng'inecr  an  i 
earn  $150  to  $^50  monthly.  No  experience  necessary.  AVe 
easily  train  you  in  your  spare  time  to  enter  this  iascinaring' 
work.  Demand  for  electrical  experts  exceeds  the  supph — 
decide  to  fit  yourself  for  one  of  these  well-paid  jobs.  56-page 
book,  which  tells  yriu  how  to  Ao  it.  sent  FREE. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
5786  Prexel  Ave-  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

^fd  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strnc* 
ture,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
Berg  EseoweiOf  Editor  Uppineott*8  Masazine. 

250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
lUK  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dr.  E^eawein  Dept.  305,  Springfielda  Slass. 

Writings  Photoplays   and   Stories 

Taught  hy  \4-ell-known  Editor-Author.  Established  1510.  High- 
est record  of  success.  Unexcelled  testimonials.  Send  ior  bookie-. 
Phillips  School,  Box  IS-I.  1777  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Complete  Photoplay  or  Story  "Market."  10c  each 

CIVICS   TEACHERS 

should  write  for  our  16-page  booklet  called  "How 
to  Use  The  Independent  in  the  Teaching  of 
Civics."     It  is  free. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 
119  West  Fortieth  Street. 


New  York 


EFFICIENCY   QUESTION    BOX 

CONDUCTED  BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON   IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


145.  A  Business  Man.  ".\  youth  of  twenty-five, 
healthy,  moral,  enthusiastic,  industrious,  tactful, 
is  emv>loyed  as  correspondent  and  traveller  with 
a.  large  manufacturing  concern.  He  wants  to  ko 
into  journalism ;  worked  his  way  thru  coUeKe. 
and  has  saved  enough  money  for  more  time  at 
college.  Would  he  better  spend  two  years  in  tak- 
ing a  course  in  journalism,  or  secure  a  position 
on   a  city  daily?" 

Let  him  bank  his  money  quickly  and 
safely — he  is  likely  to  need  it  all  soon — 
and  immediately  search  for  the  .iob  as  re- 
porter. But  let  him  search  quietly,  anony- 
mously, and  not  resign  his  position  till  a 
new  one  is  found.  But  why  not  become 
first  a  newspaper  correspondent,  rather 
than  a  reporter,  contracting  with  a  nearby 
daily  or  weekly,  or  newspaper  syndicate, 
for  a  series  of  news  letters  from  the  places 
covered  in  the  man's  route  for  his  present 
employer?  Always  plan  to  utilize  experi- 
ence in  looking  for  new  fields  to  conquer. 
A  man  who  is  now  professional  correspond- 
ent for  a  large  concern  should  make  easi- 
est connections  on  the  same  line  in  other 
spheres  of  work.  The  better  equipped 
schools  of  journalism  are  doing  good  work 
and  if  one  has  time  and  money  their 
courses   are   helpful. 


146.  Miss  M.  H.  K.,  Illinois.  "Can  you  give 
me  practical  advice  in  the  direction  of  mental 
efficiency?  I  lack  power  of  concentration  nnd 
mental  control.  My  work  consists  of  study  in  ;i 
scientific  line,  the  weighing  and  interpreting  of 
facts,  and  the  expression  of  ideas  in  writing. 
Often  when  I  try  to  apply  my  mind,  it  is  par- 
tially, or  aKsolutely  powerless,  and  much  time 
is  wasted.  What  do  you  suggest  ?" 

Among  the  causes  for  the  mental  in- 
efficiency you  describe  are  these :  lack  of 
interest  in  the  study,  lack  of  fitness  for 
it,  lack  of  aim  ahead  of  it.  bodily  fatigue 
or  anxiety  or  depression,  overloaded  stom- 
ach, overheated  or  impure  air,  tight  cloth- 
ing, deficient  exercize,  inharmonious  sur- 
roundings. Do  any  of  these  causes  apply 
to  your  trouble? 

Mere  brain  culture  avail  little — our 
schools  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
Physically  the  brain  belongs  to  the  body, 
spiritually  the  brain  belongs  to  the  soul, 
and  as  you  strengthen  both  bodj'  and  soul 
you  will  strengthen  brain.  Your  diet  may 
be  lacking  in  the  essential  mineral  salts 
forming  brain  tissue,  and  a  starved  brain 
cannot  work.  A  siilendid  circulation  of 
pure,  rich  blood  is  most  important ;  liave 
you   this? 

More  vital  is  a  temperamental  fondness 
for  your  work  ;  do  you  love  it  and  enjoy 
it  supremely?  If  not,  learn  to. 


147.  Miss  F.  C,  Florida.  "Do  you  think  that 
being  on  one's  feet  all  day  would  cause  nervous- 
ness, where  one  is  troubled  with  fallen  arches '.' 
Would  it  be  bettor  to  seek  an  employment  which 
enabled  one  to  sit  while  working?" 

Fallen  arches  frequently  cause  great 
nervousness  and  sym{)athetic  ailments.  A 
person  with  a  high  instep  (the  kind  that 
"falls")  generally  has  a  refined,  artistic 
nature,  and  i.s  peculiarly  sensitive  to  nerve 
disorders.  A  sedentary  occupation  would  be 
advisable  till  your  trouble  is  cured.  But 
don't  sit  down  and  leave  those  arches  in 
collapse.  Build  them  up  again.  A  new  kind 
of  arch-support  has  recently  been  devisi-d. 
to  be  worn  inside  the  shoes.  Ask  any  large 
Hhoe  store.  A  good  orthopedic  specialist  ur 
hoHjiital  should  be  consulted  if  possible, 
for  the  l»-st  means  of  restoring  the  Htrength 
uiiil    shape   of   tlie   foot. 


148.  Mr.  O.  M.  R..  Ohio.  "I  am  a  itudent  In 
a  miiull  (■olitfgf,  expect  to  irriuliiat»  next  year.  I 
■m  troubled  ua  to  the  uriiount  and  kind  of  micittl 
lifi-  d<'«iruble.  ('.ni\  yoil  enliKhlrn  ine  on  Ibu  |iitib- 
{•■m,  with  rvHpfCt  lu  my  etllcieiicy,  prt!aii.-iil  and 
ful  ur*-  ?" 

The  Jioclal  activity  in  a  college  hu«,  or 
■hoiild  have,  three  tiiiiin  ohject»4  :  »mioe, 
re.liij^iilion,  preiianitian.  It  hIhmiIiI  help  y  »u 
to    lelieve    the    loiienneHN,    liKhteli    the    tUNk* 
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and  brighten  the  lot  of  your  fellows  who 
need  you :  to  renew  and  invigorate  your 
own  mind  and  body;  to  acquire  the  poise, 
tact,  courtesy,  adaptability,  grace,  wit.  flu- 
ency, neatness,  thoughtfulness,  which  be- 
long in  every  one's  full  equipment  for  life. 
Do  the  social  functions  that  you  attend 
offer  satisfactory  opportunities  on  these 
three  lines?  Most  young  people  are  ex- 
tremists :  and  most  college  students  are 
society  sheep — they  herd  too  much  and  fol- 
low too  much.  A  caution  is  generally  proper 
against  overdoing  the  follies  of  gregarious 
and  fatuous  hullabaloo  that  college  kids 
mistake  for  real  sociability.  If  you  had 
made  your  question  specific  we  would  give 
a  specific  answer. 


149.  Miss  A.  T..  New  York  City.  "I  expect  to 
be  married  soon,  but  hate  the  artificiality,  com- 
monness and  cheap  display  of  a  big  church  wed- 
ding. It  seems  to  me  that  one's  marriage  should 
be  a  quiet,  sacred,  personal  event,  with  none  of 
the  joking  and  feasting  that  go  with  a  public 
celebration.  We  are  thinking  of  an  elopement, 
but  our  families  are  prominent,  and  would  be 
offended  by  a  secret  wedding.  Of  course,  we  dare 
not  consult  any  one  here.  Would  it  be  wrong  to 
elope?" 

Dreams  and  duties  mtist  be  balanced  in 
this  foolish  world,  and  we  fear  you  would 
sadly  regret  a  marriage  condemned  by 
your  relatives,  however  wrong  their  cus- 
toms and  thoughts  may  be.  Could  you  not 
have  a  simple  home  wedding,  inviting  only 
your  best  friends,  with  a  request  that  there 
be  no  throwing  of  rice  and  old  shoes?  If  the 
ceremony  came  just  before  train-time,  you 
could  leave  the  house  in  advance  of  all 
merry-making.  And  if  you  made  your  feel- 
ing clear  to  all  your  friends,  they  would 
surely  refrain  from  adorning  your  trunks 
with  valentines  and  pink  ribbons.  People 
are  only  thoughtless,  in  marriages  as  in 
most  things.  Having  ideals  and  convictions, 
you  will  do  more  good  by  sharing  them 
iind  gaining  for  them  people's  respect,  than 
by  running  off  to  the  woods  and  playing 
butterfly. 


150.  Mr.  W.  A.  L..  Kansas.  "Kindly  give  me 
efficient  program  for  a  college  student,  concern- 
ing hours  of  study,  amount  of  sleep  and  exer- 
cise needed,  and  some  information  on  correct 
diet    for   a   student." 

Under  normal  conditions,  allow  eight 
hours  for  studies  and  recitations  combined  ; 
eight  for  -sleep ;  one  or  two  for  outdoor  ex- 
ercize ;  two  to  three  for  meals ;  perhaps 
two  for  social  meetings,  general  reading, 
and  so  forth.  Whatever  time  remains  would 
be  well  spent  in  altruistic  work,  or  in  plan- 
ning your  future  and  learning  to  do  things 
with  your  hands. 

Aim  to  study  less  at  night  than  is  usual 
— more  in  the  early  nioruiug.  Many  a 
brain  was  burned  to  death  in  "midnight 
oil."  Study  alone,  study  hard,  study  early 
in  the  day.  Exercize  late  in  the  aftei^uoou  ; 
reail,  and  be  sociable  and  helpful,  in  the 
evening. 

A  book  ()n  diet,  such  as  those  by  Lah 
nianii.  Kellogg,  Lindlahr,  Christian,  Wiley. 
McCaini.  would  be  a  great  In-iiefit  to  you. 
lOat  slowly  and  chiefly  of  natural  cereals; 
I'ggs.  fish  or  fowl ;  green  saladti,  fresh 
fruits,  well  cooked  vegetables.  Nothing  be- 
twet-ii    meals. 


Towne's  Hurry,  Worri/.  Cured.  Have  you 
tried  the  regular  practise  of  speaking  or 
reading  in  public?  Learn  how  Demosthenes 
cured  this  impediment  of  speech.  You  could 
strengthen  your  vocal  cords  and  throat 
muscles  by  massage,  cold  water  applica- 
tions, and  exercizes  for  the  neck  and  chest. 
You  may  need  a  course  of  mental  sugges- 
tion in  a  modern  sanitarium  for  nervous 
aft'ections ;  your  physician  could  doubtless 
refer  you  to  such  a  place.  There  is  noth- 
ing and  nobody  on  earth  to  be  afraid  of. 
all  your  fears  are  groundless :  try  to  cxm- 
vince  yourself  of  this,  and  be  sensible. 


152.  Rev.  E.  J.  R.,  Pennsylvania.  ""A  friend 
of  mine  is  interested  in  domestic  science,  but  at 
present  cannot  attend  any  college  where  such  a 
course  is  offered.  Can  you  name  a  few  of  the 
best  books  that  would  open  up  the  subject,  and 
give  one  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  same?" 

There  are  so  many  branches  and  phases 
of  domestic  science  that  a  variety  of  h<^H->ks 
would  be  needed,  to  include  them  all.  Two 
of  the  most  modern  works,  based  on  ex- 
tended research  and  experiment,  are  Mrs. 
Christine  Frederick's  The  A'eir  Housekeep- 
ing and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Pattison's  Princi- 
ples of  Domestic  Engineering.  B<>th  of 
these  cover  in  a  thoro  and  practical  way 
the  new  methods  of  scientific  household 
management. 

If  you  would  write  for  the  catalogs  of 
nearby  state  universities  and  agricultural 
colleges,  asking  particularly  for  details  of 
domestic  science  courses,  you  should  get  a 
fairly  comprehensive  idea  of  the  scope  of 
the  subject.  Then  you  could  write  us  more 
specifically  for  names  of  books  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches. 


151     Mt.    W.    M  .    Michigan.  "What    \»   a   irooU 

cure     for    a  turn  men  II  ic     where  it     ia     due     nioativ 
to    fnuhl,    tin-'               •    '    '      ■■  '    I    have    t><»n    af- 

rlirtt^l    with  ■.    and    I    think    it 
ia    due    to    cii'                                       ■  iiw    li>    iHither    me 

only    when    I    vet    excited,    or  boconie    afnUU    or 
ItnuA" 

Look    thru    the    advertlMiiiK    paUfH    of    the 
large   popiiliir   itiiiKa^iiieH,    wln-ii'   tin-   .liiint 
of   viirioliH    iiioilcH   of   tl'rittliient    are 
I'd.    Voii   would   probahly   be   tieli>t'<l 
liookM     HH     lloriice     li'letcher'n 
\hnuii    h'eartknuiiht.    Dr.    < ».    >        : 
I'Diifr,     t'raif     itnd     I'lrnly,     Wtlllam     K. 


153.  Mr.  W.  M.  B.,  Ohio.  "Is  meat  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  strength  and  vigor,  and 
the  building  up  of  muscular  tissue?  Is  entire 
abstinence  from  meat  efficacious  for  a  young 
man  who  receives  but  little  physical  exercize. 
but  is  under  no  severe  mental  strain  ?  Can  you 
suggest  any  books  on  vegetarianism  which 
would   be   helpful?" 

The  Jajiauese  are  one  of  the  hardiest 
races,  eating  little  or  no  meat ;  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  the  physical  models  of  the 
world,  and  practically  vegetarians :  records 
of  "strong  men"  are  held  by  non-consumers 
of  flesh  food.  Theoretically,  meat  is  un- 
necessary,   and    undesirable. 

Actually,  the  trouble  is  to  provide  a  sane 
vegetarian  diet  in  modern  civilization  ;  and 
I  personally  believe  that  fish  •"■  f"wl  or  a 
light  meat  is  for  mi>st  people  ■  one* 

a    day.    in    small    quantities.     .,  'f^lu 

equivalent  of  meat   is   found   iu   e^,-  \ 

cheese,      nuts,     legumes.      ivreM'-^ 
wheat,  oats,  i-oru.   But  exivss  :> 

will  overtax  the  liver  and  th.'>    >  - 

time    to    digest    than    do    must    ui  v 

vegetariaui«(m,  approximate  it  as  u^.>....    as 
vou  can. 


164.   Mr.    J.   W.   C.   Miaaouri.    ".Vs  genera!   ieo- 

retary    of    a    Y.    M.    C.    A.    in    a   ^  * 

can  1  betrom«*  n«<»re  ettioient   in  m\  ■» 
I  have  b«*ii 
vet  our  B(>  1 
for   a    new 

need,    but    >l  «- 

i|uire«i.     ia>  I  r 
towna;  we  caul  do  «rh«t  u(hcr»  tka»«  «kMM.'    M^« 

I'  IM  '»      W*»  '" 

I    Uut  a  ''•rtkimi'^  •■• 

til  •■iw      A\-  -^p^chlTh  !. 

W  -       "  V  , 

III  N      * 

pir  V  •*  >l 

Liiit«i   i>u    your   i>i  • 

eral  !*«'<i  •ttu  v  i-r  i  ■  w  \ 

.'US    W  N  >        i 

r,.,    ,  I 

« 

>  _ 1,    .\l  1--    ■-.         -  i  -  <( 

('hU*«g«>:    obtatu    it«rlU*ul«r«. 


Stjptoiiiht'r  27,   11)15 
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,     ,,     .,  ,    ,,  ,,      ,■  Muny   III   Kill    ii-ii.]'  '       .    . 

,  ,,     .       .  .,,r  whwrt)  Urn  i»iii»i<rtuiHt  !•      l.i     i  ■  j    : 

ciunn  pluyH  ar«  row  snd   far  (Mtwevn. 

""•  <>''I«'''.V    l.ifi' •■    4'^H  „„^    ^^f,,.,,    ,j    tiWjHnr 

By   Edward   E,   I'urinton  „„„  aroudd   U.ui    im    , 

TllK  Ni:w   UoDKH  Ihi'y  want  to  know  of  il  and  when  they 

I'll."   I'ltiiiiiiiii   Canal VA2  P«»y  »  '""i^f  viMJt  to  a  hirjfM  city  where 

Inland's      I'iaywiirht iXi  Iht*    h«Kt    an-    to    In*    hmmi,    they    do    not 

About    Mfivriiirii 'i'M  winh    to    wanli?    thoir    few   cvenintfn   on 

Hook     Brii'l'M 4ar»  Monitfthinjf    tranhy    or    diutuHteful,    The 

Folk    Who    Writo 4',M\  percoritagc    of    tho    poor    and    harmful 

Indkpeni.ent    opinions 4:{7  j"    »^''■'•»»l•''■    »"'<'nt'    pl»y>    than    amonjf 

,,  ,,  bookM,    «o    draniutii-    cnticiHm    In    even 

aiaukiot  i  lack  ^^,^g  needed  than  literary.  It  in  for  the 

The    Aiigjo-Frcncb    Loan ilO  pur[»oH«.  of  m.-eting  thJM   need   that   we 

Inshuanck  have  .slarl«*d   this  column,  in   which   we 

Aii.svveis    to    CorreHpondentM 4'i:{  ^'"  every  little  while  exprexH  our  opin- 

A  Number  of  Things .    411  '"",  '"'""'''>'  ""''  !.""'f  ^  *"*  ^"  '^-  "^-'"'^ 

By    Edwin    E.    SIohhoH  an.l    character    of    th.-    new    play    that 

are  being  produced. 

-J  _  '  ~  ~  '/'/(<•  //oi/ATc  o/  ';///*)(.  ('riiiiirnilotjji  ill  mi|(, 
1  Jli  l>  1!  L  Vj  S  <lriiiiiji.  ('ii'iiii.  pin  iMiN.-fiil,  liiiriMwinic  iiii'l 
crodilahly    pliiyi'ij.    M'aiKJlcr.) 

Putiont      (nftor     x-rny     exnminntion)--  Ifnllint/  Stoms  mcritM  tH-itiuT  prnlMc  nor 

Nurse,    could    ye    fiiiml    out    wlicrc    tlioy'ro  liliiiiio.     It     ix     si     nccoimI     niti-     ineliMJriiinii- 

K<'ii»'   to   run   tlicni   iiioxin'   piclcrs   tlicv    tiik  comedy  of  K<'ntleui)iiily   thievery.    <IIarrin.j 
"■  ""'  i"^'>i'l<'H?-^-r^A«",'7e.  Young  America  centerH  al>.,..t  a  j.iv.-nile 

Slie      (Ih,    .1.1,  k.    will    voii    still    love    nir  •''""'^    ""'^    '.'    renl    liv,.    <]„k.    A    wholes^.m.- 

\nIioii  I  111)1  old  .111(1  iiclv''  ^\"P:      "f      ^>"y      '''^•'      IT'-ttily      portrjiy.-d. 

He     (Vrt:iinly.  my  dear.  I  slinn't  always  l'""oty.l 
tie  youii);  and   liaiidsome  myself,  you   know. 
—  Exchantje. 


Sadie — Say.  honest  now.  do  yon  like 
MaKflio? 

Pauline — Well,  she's  >;ot  a  good  heart  an' 
she    means   real    well,    hut 

Sadie — Neither   do    I.  -Puck. 

Miss  Davis,  ('orrection  Commissioner, 
has  been  able  by  a  scientific  dietary  to  save 
the  city  .$G()..~)00  a  .vear  on  jirisoners'  food 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  better.  Yet 
some  say  women's  iilace  is  in  the  home — 
exclusively. — Evchanoc. 

A  boy  reaches  far  across  the  table  and 
helps   himself  to  butter. 

Father — What  did  you  do  that  for? 
Haven't  you  a  tongue? 

Son — Yes.  sir,  but  my  tongue  isn't  as 
long  as  my  arm. — ConiiregaiionaVisi. 

"Oh.  I  simply  adore  Meredith  and 
Browning  and  Henry  .Tames,"  said  the 
gushing  voting  person. 

"So  do  I."  said  Little  Binks,  "They  are 
perfectly  delightful.  It's  like  sending  your 
mind  to  a  gymnasium.  Er — do  you  read 
them   in   the  original?" — Seic  York   Timcx. 

SIX  best  .sellers 
Shrapnel. 
Rifles. 

T>oaded  cartridges. 
I'niforms. 
Automobile  trucks. 
Cotton. 

— From  the  Cleveland  Leader. 

Bank  Cashier — This  check,  madam, 
isn't  filled  in. 

Madam — Isn't  what? 

Bank  Cashier — It  has  your  husband's 
name  signed  to  it.  but  it  does  not  state  how 
much   monev  you   want. 

Madam— Oh.  is  that  all?  Well.  I'll  take 
all   there  is. — The  Bankers'  Magazine. 

A  few  mornings  since,  a  ragged  little 
beggar  stopped  at  a  door  and  plaintively 
suggested  victuals. 

As  the  benevolent  lady  of  the  house  was 
filling  his  basket,  she  asked  : 

"What  is  your  name,  my  sou?" 

■'My   name   is   Grimes." 

"Is  your  father  living?" 

"Yes.  marm." 

"I  thought  old  Grimes  was  dead  long 
ago." 

"That  was   my   grandpa." 

And  the  youngster  walked  off.  thinking 
what  a  good  soul  the  lady  was. — Exchange. 


.\t  \o.  t.3  WnHhington  Square,  there  In 
good,  clean  fun.  May  Irwin  as  profe«.sional 
housekeeper,  amateur  burglar  and  involun- 
tary liar.  (Park.) 

Some  Tialii/.  Amusing  plot,  flat  lines,  fair 
acting.  There  is  the  elixir  of  reiiivenet<- 
cence.  same  as  Faust;  otherwise  quite  un- 
like  Goethe.    (P'ulton.) 

Bombs,  bromidic  but  unimpeachable  .sen- 
timents, movie  thrills  and  spectacular  stag- 
ing make  I'ndcr  Fire  a  gowl  play  as  war 
plays  go.    (Hud.son.) 

"She  loves  me,  she  loves  me  not"  ponder 
the  men  in  The  Boomerang  thru  three  acts 
of  clean,  snajipy  comedy — cleverly  written 
and    well   acted.    (Bela.sco.) 

Sec  My  Latcyer,  by  Max  Marcin.  Excep- 
tionally good  farce.  Ever.v  rrje  well  taken 
and  played  with  vim.  NVi  vulgarity.  No 
horseplay.  Theme:  synthetic  rubber.  (Elt- 
inge.) 

Marie  Tempest  has  never  been  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  revival  of 
that  delicious  society  comedy.  The  Duke 
of  Killicrankie,  and  Rosalind,  one  of 
Barrie's  most  whimsical  whimsicalities. 
Her  support  is  perfect.    (Lyceum.) 

Cou.<<in  Lucy  is  mostly  gowns  and  gig- 
gles, with  an  occasional  song.  .Julian  Elt- 
inge  plays  both  leading  lady  and  man  and 
keeps  the  audience  guessing  until  the  in- 
evitable policeman  brings  order  out  of  con- 
fusion just  in  time  for  the  curtain.  (Co- 
han's.) 

On  The  Road  to  Happiness  one  meets 
William  Hodge,  one  spavined  horse,  a 
chicken,  a  collie,  a  plate  of  ginger  cookies 
and  an  assortment  of  rural  "'types."  The 
star  does  well  with  a  crude  play,  but  dra- 
matic honors  rest  with  the  live  stock. 
(Shubert.) 

Common  Clay  is  one  of  those  sex  dramas 
that  cause  a  great  furore  among  the  pro- 
fessional critics  and  the  groundlings.  Its 
morality  is  conventional  and  sound  enough. 
It  is  the  best  acted  play  in  town.  Never- 
theless it  is  theatrical,  unwholesome  and 
often   repulsive.    ( Republic.  I 

In  Hif-the-Trail  HoUiday.  by  George  M. 
Cohan.  "BUly  HoUiday.''  the  barkeeper  re- 
vivalist, is  of  course  Billy  Sunday,  but  not 
an  offensive  caricature.  With  the  removal 
of  some  inconsistencies  in  characterization, 
such  as  the  curtain  pantomime  of  the  third 
act,  the  farce  might  be  raised  to  first  class 
cometlv  without  being  any  the  less  funny. 
(Astor.) 
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WINTON  SIX 


Success  Rides  in  Closed  Cars 


The  successful  family  requires  a  closed  car.  Useful  the  year  around, 
it  is  indispensable  from  October  to  April — when  social  engagements 
are  most  numerous  and — the  weather  at  its  worst. 

The  closed  car  defeats  rain  and  snow,  wind  and  cold.  Weather  never 
stops  the  closed  car  family.  They  ride  in  coziest  comfort  and  avoid 
the  burden  of  cumbersome  robes  and  heavy  wraps  even  in  mid- 
wi'nter.  Closed  car  elegance  alone  harmonizes  with  the  good  cheer 
of  evening  dress  and  the  gaiety  of  dance,  theatre,  and  dinner. 

If  you  prefer  to  drive  your  own  car,  the  sedan,  with  driver  and  party 
all  together,  is  ideal.  In  limousines,  passengers  and  driver  occupy 
separate  compartments. 

The  closed  car  is  distinctly  the  car  of  the  successful  family.  No  other 
car  so  fully  bespeaks  its  owner's  taste.  In  finishing  fabrics  from 
world-famous  designers,  in  rich  and  harmonious  color  combinations 
and  in  appointments,  your  Winton  Six  sedan  or  limousine  will  be  a 
creation  individually  your  own. 

Prices  are  unusually  attractive.  A  card  from  you  will  bring  lull 
information. 

The  Winton  Company 

133    Berea    Road,   Cievrlnnd,    Ohio,    U.   S.   A. 
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©  Harris  &  Euing 


THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  TURKEY 


WHILK  TIIK  (JUNS  (IK  THRKK  CRKAT  I'OWKKS  ARE  HKARD  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE, 
AMBASSADOR  HENRY  MDKGENTH  AL'  HAS  REMAINED  AT  HIS  POST  AND  ASSUMED 
THE  PROTECTION  OK  THEIR  NATIONALS.  HE  HAS  PREVENTED  THE  TURKISH 
MILITARY  AUTHORITIES  KROM  CARRYING  OUT  THEIR  PLAN  OK  COLONIZING  GAL- 
LIPOLI    TOWNS    WITH    URITISII    AND    K,<ENCll    NONCoMBATANTS    TO    SHIELD    THEM 


FROM  THE  SHELLS  OF  THE  ENEMY.  HE  H.\S  ASSISTED  THE  ITAL1.\NS  .AND 
GREEKS  TO  RETURN  HOME.  HE  HAS  ENABLED  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  TO 
OPEN  IN  SPITE  OK  THE  REVOCATION  OF  THE  CAPITUL.ATIO.VS,  AND  HE  IS  DOING 
WHAT  HE  CAN  TO  SAVE  THE  ARMENIANS  KROM  DISPERSAL  AND  DESTRUCTION. 
A    SKETCH    OF   THE    AMBASSADOR    AT    WORK    WILL    BE    FOUND    ON    ANOTHER    PAGE 
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THE    PROPOSED    HALF-BILLION    DOLLAR   LOAN 


THE  negotiations  which  have  begun  this  month, 
for  a  loan,  in  the  amount  of  $500,000,000  or 
more,  by  the  American  markets  to  Enghind  and 
France,  is  so  unusual  an  operation,  that  full 
description  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  is  neces- 
sary to  show  its  significance.  Whereas  last  autumn  the 
market  for  exchange  on  London  was  unfavorable  to  the 
United  States  in  an  unprecedented  degree,  with  sterling 
exchange  in  October  ruling  at  abnormally  high  figures, 
a  decline  in  those  rates  during  the  early  spring  brought 
exchange  to  an  utterly  abnormal  discount.  What  this 
proved  was  that  Europe's  current  payments  to  us  were 
now  vastly  in  excess  of  our  own  current  obligations  to 
Europe.  For  this  very  striking  change — which  culmi- 
nated, a  month  ago,  in  a  rate  of  4.50  for  sterling  ex- 
change, which  is  thirty-two  cents  below  the  possible 
minimum  of  ordinary  times,  which  has  not  been  reached 
in  this  market  during  half  a  century,  and  which  was 
this  time  accompanied  by  an  equally  unprecedented  flow 
of  gold  from  Europe  to  New  York — there  are  a  number 
of  special  and  unusual  explanations: 

(1)  Our  enormous  exports  of  grain,  which,  because 
of  the  war's  blockades  and  the  sho'^tages  of  last  year's 
European  crops,  reached  this  past  season  a  value  of  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  above  the  usual  fig- 
ures. 

(2)  Extensive  reduction  of  England's  exports  to  the 
United  States,  because  of  diversion  of  her  industrial 
energies  to  the  making  of  war  material. 

(3)  Our  repayment,  during  the  early  months  of  the 
war,  of  practically  all  of  our  floating  obligations  to 
Europe. 

(4)  Repurchase  by  our  markets,  since  the  Stock  Ex- 
change reopened  in  December,  of  $500,000,000  of  Amer- 
ican securities  previously  owned  in  Europe;  against 
which,  therefore,  our  markets  no  longer  have  to  remit 
interest  and  dividends  thru  purchase  of  exchange. 

(5)  Disappearance,  because  of  the  war,  of  the  heavy 
remittances  heretofore  made  to  Europe  against  the  ex- 
penditures of  American  tourists  in  Europe — a  sum 
amounting  annually  to  something  between  $100,000,000 
and  $150,000,000. 

(6)  Purchase  of  war  munitions  in  this  country  by 
the  Allied  Powers  to  a  prodigious  amount — a  wholly 
new  form  of  export  from  this  country,  yet  estimated 
ultimately  to  aggregate  not  much  less  than  $1,000,000,- 
000,  and  hardly  yet  shipped  in  full  quantity. 

TO  these  accumulating  influences  must  be  added  two 
others,  less  visible  but  by  no  means  least  important. 
One  arose  from  the  fact  that  London,  thru  resigning  to 
New  York,  temporarily,  and  by  force  of  necessity, 
Its  f)osition  as  central  market  of  the  world,  and  by  ceas- 
In;r  itself  to  provide  capital  for  the  needs  of  outside 
romnumities,  had  virtually  compelled  the  diversion  of 
the  outside  world's  surplus  working  capital  and  trust 
deposits  to  New  York.  [Previously,  these  credit  balances 
<.f  outside  commuriitit'M  went  as  a  rruitter  of  course  to 
London,  Under  |)resent  circumstances  especially  in 
view  of  the  moratorium  at  1  tmdon  itnelf  last  sumnu>r, 
and  of  the  rtn-ent  extreme  disorder  in  the  rate  i>f  ex- 
change-   there  wa.H  the  strongest  reason  why  that  flow 


of  capital  should  now  take  the  direction  of  New  York. 
But  naturally,  such  diversion  of  the  movement  to  our 
market,  in  some  cases  involving  actual  withdrawals  of 
balances  from  London,  was  bound  to  weigh  down  still 
further  the  balance  of  international  exchange  in  favor 
of  New  York.  The  second  of  the  less  obvious  considera- 
tions is  the  vague  doubt,  which  has  unquestionably  .ex- 
isted, as  to  whether  gold  payments  could  be  maintained 
indefinitely,  even  in  England,  if  the  prodigious  economic 
strain  of  war  were  to  be  prolonged. 

The  situation,  then,  was  that  England's  current  ac- 
cruing payments  to  New  York  so  immensely  exceeded 
New  York's  current  obligations  to  Europe  that,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  markets,  the  balance  could  be 
restored  only  thru  wholly  unprecedented  shipments  of 
gold  from  Europe  to  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
gold  shipments  during  the  last  few  months  have  sur- 
passed all  records  in  our  history.  Yet  it  was  quite  uni- 
versally admitted  that  settlement  in  this  form  was  un- 
satisfactory, since  Europe  needs  the  gold  to  safeguard 
the  soundness  of  its  currencies,  whereas  the  American 
markets  are  at  the  moment  literally  overstocked  with 
gold.  Not  only  so,  but  the  limited  facilities  for  shipping 
gold,  and  the  prevailing  rate  of  insurance  risks,  made 
it  virtually  impossible  to  send  the  precious  metal  fast 
enough  to  restore  the  balance  in  exchange — even  if  it 
should  be  possible  to  obtain  from  the  European  banks 
enough  gold  for  the  purpose. 

THE  proposed  loan  of  $500,000,000  or  more  is  de- 
signed to  establish  a  credit  fund  in  New  York  City, 
on  which  the  Allies  could  draw  in  paying  for  part  of  their 
commercial  purchases  of  the  United  States,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  volume  of  drafts  on  London,  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  which  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  depre- 
ciation in  exchange.  The  plan  undoubtedly  would  be  to 
raise  the  loan  in  terms  of  American  dollars,  and  to  leave 
the  proceeds  on  deposit  in  the  American  market,  there 
to  be  drawn  upon  as  requirements  for  payment  of  com- 
mercial indebtedness  by  Europe  should  arise.  The  ex- 
pedient is  familiar;  it  was  employed  by  the  United 
States  itself  in  1895,  to  remove  similar  diflkulties  in 
our  own  foreign  exchange  market. 

It  is  usually  mutually  advantageous.  Its  mutual  ad- 
vantages in  this  present  case  arise  from  the  fact  that 
such  an  expedient  would- preserve  the  credit  of  the  Eng- 
lish market,  protei-t  the  gold  supply  of  the  Eun>pe«n 
banks  and  governments,  and  yet  obviate  further  violent 
depreciation  of  sterling  e.xchange.  For  such  deprecia- 
tion not  only  embarrasses  England,  but  has  extremely 
unpleasant  influence  on  the  pivfits  of  American  business 
men  engaged  lit  the  export  trtkte.  If,  as  i;'  very  com' 
they  have  contracted  t»>  receive  payment  for  their  -:.., 
ments  in  pounds  sterling,  they  may  have  to  turn  the 
priH-eeds  into  American  ilollars  at  a  moment  when  the 
ileclining  value  of  the  pound  sterlinif  on  our  market  ma,v 
rt'diut'  the  actual  pnvetKls  six  or  seven  |H»r  cent.  Mean- 
time, also,  the  ilisailvancagtH>us  market  for  exchanjc^. 
combined  with  a  wish  to  reduce  su  far  as  poasiltJe  Kng- 
laiid's  balance  of  obliirations  ti»  the  UuittHi  Statea.  w\»uKi 

naturally  divert  from  our  own  ordinal terv'tal  nuu^ 

kels  into  coinpetinvf  markets  the  KMKii-<u  i-nser*  of  imr 
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(iwii  ((Miimodit  icM.  A  (,V|iical  iiistancc  is  tin-  alri'iidy  visl- 
lilt'  tt'iulciic.N'  nf  I'lii^rliHli  importers  Id  hiiy  ('aiiii<liaii 
wheal,  of  wliieli  llieciop  this  y«'ar  is  alniiKlarit.  instead 
(d'  wlu>a(   Irom  the  United  Stat«\s. 

The  delegation  of  oniiiient  London  and  I'aiis  I'lnan- 
fiers,  latidy  arrived  in  (his  eountry,  apjx'ars  to  have 
proposed  in  ki''>**i'»iI  h  live-year  loan  a(  a  rate  of  soine- 
Ihinu:  around  live  per  e(>nl,  ^rnaranteed  liy  the  Freneh 
and  KnK'lish  jj^overnnients,  and  paya!)ie.  interest  and 
principal,  in  Anieriean  eiirreney.  The  sum  under  diseuH- 
sion  is  very  huye;  it  has  raised  the  (luestion  whet  Iter 
an  operation  of  the  sort  is  prudent,  ami  who.  after  all, 
will  buy  the  bonds.  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the 
American  mone.\'  market  is  in  absolutely  plethoric  con- 
dition, that  our  banks  are  provided  with  availal)le  cred- 
its to  an  almost  uni)recedented  deRi'ee.  and  yet  that  new 
issues  of  securities  in  the  United  States,  to  banks  or  to 
private  investors,  have  been  of  extraordinarily  small 
\olume  durinjj-  the  twelvemonth  past.  The  question,  then, 
is  not  so  much  of  ability  to  subscribe  as  of  the  value  of 
the  investment. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  serious  question  can  arise 
rejrardinj;  this,  since  the  whole  credit  of  the  French  Re- 
public and  of  the  British  Empire  stands  behind  the 
bonds.  The  further  question,  as  to  whether  so  large  a 
loan  of  capital  by  our  markets  to  France  and  England 
would  be  a  violation  of  neutrality,  is  already  answered. 
No  valid  objection  to  the  operation  on  that  ground  could 
exist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  was  the  Russian 
Government  last  winter  permitted  to  raise  a  substantial 
credit  fund  in  New  York  City  for  purchase  of  war  mu- 
nitions, and  not  only  did  the  French  Government  borrow 
for  that  and  other  purposes  in  New  York  on  its  short- 
time  notes,  but  the  German  Government  itself  sold 
$10,000,000  five  per  cent  notes  on  the  American  market 
last  spring,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  invite  and  re- 
ceive subscriptions  in  the  United  States  for  the  Impe- 
rial German  war  loan. 


PEACE-AT-ANY-PRr  E 

THE  peace-at-any-price  pacificists  are  the  most  con- 
temptible milksops  now  in  existence,  according  to 
many  of  our  virile  editors  and  puissant  publicists.  But 
what  shall  we  call  the  peace-at-any-price  militarists  who 
are  ready  to  pay  any  price  under  heaven  for  an  army 
and  navy  big  enough  to  lick  all  creation? 


HELPING   OUT  HAYTI 

IT  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  treaty  has  been 
signed  with  Hayti  which  will  enable  us  to  help  that 
unhappy  republic  out  of  its  difficulties.  The  treaty  has 
not  been  published  in  detail,  but  is  understood  to  pro- 
vide for  an  American  administration  of  the  finances 
sufficient  to  prevent  peculation  and  safeguard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Haytian  people.  Order  is  to  be  maintained 
by  a  native  constabulary  under  American  officers.  This 
regime  is  to  last  for  ten  years,  but  may  be  extended  at 
the  request  of  either  signatory. 

A  similar  arrangement  for  the  Dominican  half  of  the 
island  has  worked  wonders  in  restoring  the  financial 
credit  of  that  republic  in  spite  of  the  attempt  of  our  late 
Secretary  of  State  to  use  the  offices  as  rewards  for  "good 
Democrats."  The  Haytian  half  of  the  island  is  in  still 


Kreiiter  need  of  refornj,  but  the  tank  in  not  an  impoMHible 
r)iie.  Our  nuirines  have  rcHtored  order  and  Prenident 
I  >'ArtiK"«'"»ve,  foriner  I'resident  of  the  Tharnber  of 
I'eputies,  has  received  official  reiot^nitjon  by  a  Mulute  of 
twenty-one  Kiiris. 

We  hope  that  the  S«'rnito  will  ratify  the  Maytiun  treaty 
without  quibble  •)r  debiy.  l'rorni)t  and  loyal  HUpport  of 
the  administration  is  necessary  if  the  policy  in  to  Htart 
ill  with  the  \n'.si  prosi)ectH  for  succeHH. 


TWO  (iUFvSTIONS  TO   UNUSUAL  WOMEN 

I  DON'T  like  to  hear  a  woman  hiarangue  on  thinK** 
that  she  knows  nothing  about." 

He  who  si)oke  was  an  "Aiiti,"  listening  to  suffraget 
street  oratory. 

But  not  every  woman  that  talks  harangues;  and  there 
are  women  who  know  a  great  deal  about  many  things, 
including  politics. 

Close  observers  of  the  suffrage  campaign,  whether 
"convinced"  or  "anti,"  have  noted  a  progressive  substi- 
tution of  new  premises  for  old  ones  in  the  argumenta- 
tion of  late.  The  assertion  that  women  are  not  "really 
interested"  in  politics  has  been  retired.  The  allegation 
that  they  are  not  practical  in  business  matters  has  too 
often  been  embarrassing.  There  are  politicians  who 
lament  that  women  so  well  understand  the  problems  of 
municipal  housekeeping.  When  peace  returns  to  an  ex- 
hausted Europe  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  the  slan- 
der that  women  cannot  fight,  or  otherwise  defend  their 
nation,  in  war. 

But  with  the  passing  of  these  familiar  objections  to 
woman's  participation  with  men  in  voting  and  in  ad- 
ministrative affairs,  new  ones  have  been  brought  for- 
ward that,  we  have  observed,  seem  to  give  the  "fors" 
more  annoyance.  The  area  of  equal  suffrage  is  now  ex- 
tensive, and  we  are  beginning  to  get  "returns."  Inter- 
esting folk  wisdom  is  accumulating  on  "how  it  works." 
Women  have  served  on  juries.  They  have  been  mayors, 
commissioners  and  fence  viewers.  They  have  exhibited 
their  own  ways  of  rewarding  and  punishing,  "putting  it 
across,"  and  "jamming  it  thru."  They  have  given  indi- 
cations of  how  they  will  fit  into  "the  system."  It  is  these 
indications  that  are  now  being  turned  into  "anti"  argu- 
ments of  a  new  kind. 

The  questions  now  being  asked  seem,  to  us  to  be  more 
fundamental  than  the  old  ones  were,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  answers  to  them  from  women  of  the  thought- 
ful, scientifically-minded  sort,  who  are  not  too  strongly 
partizan  on  one  side  or  the  other.  What  are  the  facts? 
They  should  be  known,  and  be  dispassionately  weighed. 

Is  it  true,  as  some  of  the  lawyers  and  judges,  as  well 
as  certain  psychologists  are  saying,  that  a  woman 
"intuitively"  arraigns,  tries  and  judges  an  accused  man, 
and  above  all  an  accused  woman?  Does  ^vidence  ever 
make  any  real  impression  on  her  mind  after  it  is  "made 
up"?  Can  she,  like  a  man,  in  fact  reopen  a  case,  and 
grant  a  new  hearing,  even  when  she  appears  most  con- 
scientiously to  go  thru  the  form?  Of  course  the  unusual 
woman  can,  but  can  the  usual,  the  representative  woman, 
as  the  representative  man  commonly  can? 

Can  the  usual  woman  think  about  human  relations  on 
the  big  scale  in  terms  of  impersonal  causation?  Mad- 
ame Curie,  we  know,  does  not  think  of  chemical  reac- 
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tions  as  exhibitions  of  the  deviltry  of  "some  man."  Her- 
bert Spencer  would  not  have  taken  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  at  his  own  self-valuation,  nor  held  him  solely 
responsible  for  the  Great  War.  Not  many  women,  how- 
ever, think  like  Madame  Curie,  nor  many  men  like  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Are  there  as  many  women  as  men  who 
are  capable  of  grasping  the  idea  that  "hard  times," 
"crime  waves,"  Sunday  ball  games,  and  "rum  selling" 
may  have  some  other  cause  than  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic President? 

These  are  fundamental  questions  and  much  more 
worthy  of  discussion  than  those  which  were  raised  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  feminist  movement. 


SING    SING 

SING  SING  under  the  ancient  regime  was  a  smothered 
hell.  Despite  the  most  hideously  repressive  measures 
vice  flourished,  keepers  were  bribed,  dope  was  smuggled 
in,  prisoners  escaped,  rebellion  smouldered  and  murder 
occasionally  broke  out.  Cunning  was  met  with  cunning, 
force  with  force.  All  the  power  of  the  state  could  not 
keep  order. 

A  mollycoddle  and  sentimentalist  came  along  and 
substituted  the  law  of  love  for  the  law  of  force,  the 
rule  of  right  for  the  rule  of  might.  At  once  the  outcasts 
and  depraved  were  transformed  from  beasts  into  men, 
vice  withered,  order  was  maintained,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  germ  of  self  respect  and  good  citizenship  found 
soil  in  which  to  grow.  Sing  Sing  was  transformed  and 
transfigured. 

Where  is  the  Tom  Osborne  big  enough  to  apply  the 
principles  of  Sing  Sing  to  this  warring  world? 


T 


SOME   NEEDED   NAMES 

HE  most  conspicuous  exception  to  the  rule  that  a 
demand  creates  a  supply  is  in  the  matter  of 
words.  A  happy  appellation  has  often  been  the  making 
of  a  party,  a  reform,  a  religion  or  a  school  of  thought, 
but  on  the  other  hand  many  a  movement  has  languished 
or  been  ignored  for  lack  of  a  specific  name.  A  striking 
instance  is  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  a  process  of  unification  and  solidification 
that  has  been  going  on  gradually  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly for  many  years,  but  now  is  accelerated  by  the 
war.  There  are  at  least  three  nouns  and  correspond- 
ing adjectives  needed  in  this  connection:  one  applica- 
ble to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  another  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  subjects  of  King  George,  and  a  third 
applicable  to  all  English-speaking  peoples.  "English" 
and  "British"  and  "Anglo-Saxon"  are  .sometimes  used 
for  the  three  purposes,  but  none  of  them  really 
fits.  They  are  too  narrow  in  some  of  their  meanings 
and  too  wide  in  others.  "English"  was  formerly  in- 
tended to  discriminate  against  what  it  is  now  desired 
to  include.  It  meant  first  not  Saxon,  and  later  not  Nor- 
man, not  VV^elsh,  not  Scotch,  not  Irish,  and  not  Amer- 
ican. To  call  an  Irishman  an  "Englishman"  is  almost 
as  dangerous  a.s  to  call  a  Virginian  u  "Yankee."  The 
Scotch  have  spent  a  hundred  yearn  in  explaining  away 
Nelson's  signal,  "England  expei-ts  every  man  to  do  his 
duty."  The  best  of  the  varied  explanations  is  that  of 
th<'  Scotihttiati  who  said  "England  might  only   be  able 


to  expect,  but  Scotland  Kent — and  kent  fine — that 
every  son  of  hers  would  dae  his  duty.  There  was  nae 
fear  and  nae  doot  on  that  point." 

The  word  "British"  has  expanded  in  like  manner. 
Its  early  meaning  is  shown  by  this  quotation  from  a 
seventeenth  century  author:  "He  calls  Helen  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, whereas  she  was  purely  British."  If  "Brit- 
ish" applies  to  Great  Britain  only  it  excludes  the  Irish; 
if  it  applies  to  the  British  Empire  it  includes  the  Zulus. 
The  latter  usage  is  of  late  becoming  rapidly  estab- 
lished, so  we  may  regard  the  imperial  adjective  as  set- 
tled upon. 

But  there  is  no  noun  to  match!  "Britisher,"  which 
was  first  used  as  a  contemptuous  epithet  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  long  regarded  by  grammarians  as 
an  "odious  vulgarism,"  has  been  creeping  up  into  re- 
spectability and  is  now  received  into  the  highest  offi- 
cial circles.  "Briton"  suffers  from  the  opposite  cause. 
It  is  too  "high-brow"  if  we  may  employ  an  American- 
ism in  this  connection.  In  a  song,  "Britons  never  will 
bo  slaves,"  it  may  pass,  but  the  average  Briton  or  what- 
ever he  calls  himself,  shies  off  at  scent  of  anything 
poetical. 

Doubtless  this  aversion  may  be  overcome  in  time 
and  "Briton"  come  into  common  usage,  but  there  is 
still  the  question  of  its  scope.  Does  it  apply  only  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  and  their  unalienated 
descendants,  or  to  all  the  fifty-seven  varieties  of  hu- 
manity under  the  British  flag?  In  some  of  the  colonies 
it  has  become  customary  for  the  officials  to  use 
"Britisher"  in  referring  to  the  "native"  races,  black, 
brown,  yellow  or  white,  and  reserve  "Briton"  for  them- 
selves. 

But  here  a  more  serious  difficulty  arises,  which  shows 
the  necessity  of  a  fourth  new  word.  What  name  shall  be 
given  to  those  members  of  the  empire  who  live  in  the 
self-governing  communities  of  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Australia? 
Their  growth  in  numbers  and  importance  and  their 
loyalty  as  shown  in  the  present  war  will  make  it  nec- 
essary soon  to  admit  them  to  some  form  of  participa- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  British  Empire  and 
eventually  more  as  partners  to  the  United  Kingdom 
than  dependencies.  They  resent  being  called  "coloni- 
als," but  the  word  persists  because  there  is  no  good 
substitute.  When  the  royal  title  was  changed  in  UMO 
to  read  "King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas"  the  United-Kingdomers  thought  they  were  doing 
a  handsome  thing  by  the  "colonials"  because  "Domin- 
ions" has  a  noble  sound.  But  they  spoiled  it  all  by  the 
phrase  "beyond  the  Se^s,"  which  betrays  their  insular 
standpoint  and  makes  it  permanent.  Besides  it  does 
not  provide  the  needed  noun  and  adjei-tive  to  take  the 
place  of  "colonial."  "Donunioner"  is  unusable,  and 
when  a  letter  appears  in  The  Titnt's  signeti  "An  Over- 
.seas  Briton"  it  excites  amusement. 

The  term  "AngliKSaxon"  is  so  obviousily  inapt  that 
it  is  never  likely  to  prevail  in  spite  of  the  urgent  dt^ 
mand  for  a  word  to  designate  that  large  part  of  the 
human  race  which  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a 
common  spetvh  aiul  similar  political  institutions  and 
ideals.  It  coinpri/e.s  only  at»out  a  seventh  of  th. 
jei'ts  of  the  King  Kmperi>r  George  V,  *  ■'  •••  •-•  .  ..- 
peopU-   "»'   tl"     I'intfd   Stntt's     lUit    "An.  ^  a*   » 
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liiiial  Ifiiii  cxcIikIcs  llic  Ot'lt.s  and  UriliMli  and  NmiiiuiM 
and  Danes  of  the  United  Kin^^dorn,  and  it  is  liccuniinK 
less  a|t|)lical)lt'  tn  thf  United  States  at  I  lie  rati*  of  a 
inillinii  a  Near.  It  has  always  annised  or  anKered  our 
toiiiists  m  I'luidpe  to  find  Cooper  and  llawthorni> 
arnon^  the  "Krilish  authors"  ot'  the  'rauchnit/.  edition. 

Hut  that  reminds  us  thai  we  of  the  United  States 
are  just  as  liadl.N  oil'  for  a  noun  and  adjeelive  as  the 
people  of  the  United  KiuKdoni.  It  is  this  laek.  Jind  not 
our  national  egotism,  whieh  has  led  us  to  usurp  the 
term  "Amerieaii,"  thereby  arousiiiK  the  justiliahle  re- 
seidment  of  all  the  other  nationalities  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Ksperaido  |)rovides  as  the  needed  word 
"Usona,"  formed  from  the  initials  of  "United  States 
of  North  .Aineriea"  after  the  manner  of  "Anzac," 
"Spu^r,"  "Nylic."  "Me.seo,"  and  "Socony."  As  u  deriva- 
tive "Usonian"  does  not  sound  badly  and  mijjfht  be 
justified  by  the  analo^.v  of  "Canadian"  and  "i*ana- 
manian." 

But  this  is  a  matter  for  experts  and  oujrht  not  to  be 
left  to  chance  under  the  spur  of  necessity.  If  our  pro- 
fessors of  P^njjlish  would  undertake  such  constructive 
work  as  the  formation  and  introduction  of  these  need- 
ed words  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  detec- 
tion of  the  typographical  errors  of  the  First  Folio  and 
the  influence  of  opium  on  Coleridge,  the  language 
would  cease  to  be  an  impediment  to  progress. 


AUTHORS'  AUTHORS 

THE  New  York  Times  has  induced  twenty-eight  of 
the  most  popular  novelists  of  the  United  States 
and  England  to  answer  the  question :  "Which,  in  your 
opinion,  are  the  six  best  novels  in  the  English  lan- 
guage?" The  combined  result  of  this  literary  referen- 
dum is  as  follows.  The  date  is  the  year  when  the  novel 
was  published.  The  parenthesis  gives  the  number  of 
votes  it  received: 

Wiuity  Fair,  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  1846.   (14) 

Tout  Jones,  by  Henry   Fielding,   1749.    (11) 

David  Cppperfield,  by  Charles  Dickens,  1850.   (7) 

The  Scarlet  Letter,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  1850.    (7) 

Robinson  Crusoe,  bv  Daniel  Defoe,  1719.   (6) 

Icanhoe,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  1820.   (4) 

Loma  Doone,  bj'  R.  D.  Blackmore,  1869.   (4) 

Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  by  Thomas  Hardy,  1891.  (4) 

Tristram  Shandy,  by  Laurence  Sterne,  1759.   (4) 

From  this  it  appears  the  authors  of  our  best  sellers, 
those  who  write  the  liveliest  and  most  up-to-date  fiction, 
are  strictly  academic  in  their  personal  tastes.  What  tor- 
ture it  must  be  to  these  admirers  of  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  century  literature  to  have  to  spend 
their  lives  writing  the  detective  stories,  the  tales  of  ad- 
ventures, the  studies  of  quaint  characters,  the  sex  prob- 
lems, the  romances  of  modern  business,  the  pictures  of 
real  life  among  the  wealthy  and  the  poor  in  which  we 
all  delight.  The  list  is  just  such  a  one  as  would  be  pre- 
pared by  an  undergraduate  of  our  most  orthodox  of  col- 
leges who  had  never  read  a  book  outside  the  required 
list  of  "Eng.  Lit.  L" 

It  is  indeed  distressing  to  see  what  a  poor  opinion 
these  novelists  have  of  one  another  and  of  their  con- 
temporaries no  less  highly  esteemed  by  the  public.  There 
is  not  a  living  author  among  the  nine  except  Hardy,  and 
he  is  seventy-five  years  old.  No  first-class  novel,  it  ap- 
pears, has  been  written  in  the  last  twenty-four  years. 


noi  withHtandiuK  I  bid  (hirinK  Ihiit  (XTiod  inori'  noveU 
have  been  written  and  publiMhi-d  i.nd  read  than  ever  biv 
fore  ill  the  history  of  the  world.  One  would  rondude 
I  lorn  this  timt  tearhiiijr  evorybrxly  in  rejid  and  Kivinjt 
courMt'M  of  instruction  in  hcHooIh  and  r(AU'iifn  hII  over 
the  land  on  the  ail  of  writing  and  on  the  choice  of  j(oo(i 
books  has  been  the  ruin  of  literature.  Aeeordinvr  to  thin 
(oii.Hensus  of  opinion  of  th(jse  whom  we  have  igiiorantly 
regarded  as  good  writern,  th«  art  of  novel  writing  waH 
best  at  itH  birth  and  ha.s  been  running  down  ever  ttince 
until  now  it  pnxluces  nothing  worth  mentioning.  The 
axr-rage  date  of  [)ublication  of  the  nine  best  noveln  Ih 
IS  17.  This  is  if  true  a  sjid  state  of  afTairs.  Let's  hope 
that  it  isn't  and  that  all  the  bent  literature  iH  not  con- 
fined to  "Everyman's  Lilnarv." 


THK   DKI'OPULATION   OF  ARMENIA 

THE  shocking  news  of  the  mas.sacre,  torture  and 
deportation  of  Armenian  (Christians  makes  a  special 
ai)peal  to  American  sympathy  and  helpfulness.  P'rom 
numerous  and  reliable  sources  in  Turney  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  local  disorders  or  petty 
oppression,  but  a  systematic  effort  to  extirpate  the  Ar- 
menian race.  Thousands  of  families  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  to  starve  upon  the  roads.  Towns  and 
villages  have  been  divested  of  their  inhabitants.  Many 
are  being  put  to  torture  to  force  them  tf)  renounce  their 
Christian  faith.  Women  are  interned  in  the  harems  and 
children  are  sold  as  slaves. 

These  outrages  cannot  be  excused  on  the  ground  of 
military  necessity,  for  the  regions  devastated  are  in 
some  cases  beyond  the  reach  of  any  possible  Russian 
invasion  and  the  Armenians  have  not  manifested  any 
disposition  to  revolt  except  where,  as  at  Van,  they  have 
been  driven  to  it  in  self-defense.  It  looks  as  tho  the 
Turks,  despairing  of  maintaining  their  supremacy,  were 
resolved  to  crush  out  the  Armenians  so  as  to  forestall 
forever  the  establishment  of  an  autonomous  Armenia 
in  case  the  Allies  conquer  Turkey. 

But  this  is  something  in  which  we  have  a  deep  inter- 
est, for  American  money  and  American  lives  have  been 
spent  for  the  uplift  of  the  opprest  peoples  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Foreign  Missions  has  been  at  work  in  Turkey  for 
almost  a  century  and  has  expended  some  twenty  million 
dollars.  There  are  now  maintained  in  Turkey  ten  Amer- 
ican colleges:  Robert  College,  Constantinople;  Con- 
stantinople College  for  Girls ;  Syrian  Protestant  College, 
Beyrut;  International  College,  Smyrna;  Anatolia  Col- 
lege, Marsovan;  Euphrates  College,  Harpoot;  Aintab 
College;  Central  Turkey  College,  Marash;  St.  Paul's 
College,  Tarsus;  and  Teachers  College,  Sivas.  In  these 
institutions  and  other  schools  there  are  over  40,000 
pupils,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  Armenians.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Armenian  people  owes 
its  racial  consciousness  and  ideals  chiefly  to  American 
influence,  altho  our  missionaries  and  teachers  have  al- 
ways been  careful  to  discourage  any  insurrectionary 
movements.  Thousands  of  Armenians  have  sought  refuge 
in  America  from  Turkish  tyranny  and  have  become  good 
citizens  of  our  country.  The  present  distress  and  immi- 
nent danger  of  the  Armenians  in  Asia  will  cause  wide- 
spread concern  in  the  United  States. 


p  J.       The    best    of    war    maps 

^..  is   a   late   railroad   guide. 

Only  by  this  reference 
can  the  strategic  significance  of  the 
military  movements  be  understood,  for 
this  is  a  war  by  railroads  and  for  rail- 
roads. The  capture  of  a  junction  counts 
for  more  than  the  capture  of  a  fortress. 
The  invention  of  railroads  has  evolu- 
tionized  warfare  more  than  the  inven- 
tion of  cannon. 

For  instance,  the  most  important 
item  in  the  news  of  last  week  was  that 
Hindenburg  had  taken  Novo  Svyen- 
tzyani.  The  Berlin  despatches  were 
jubilant  over  the  feat.  Petrograd  was 
manifestly  struck  with  despair  and 
prayed  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  "Gen- 
eral Snow." 

But  what  is  this  place  they  are  mak- 
ing such  a  fuss  about?  If  we  look  at  an 
ordinary  map  we  fail  to  find  it.  The 
only  cities  in  this  region  which  seem  to 
be  of  importance  are  Dvinsk  and  Vilna. 
The  fii-st  of  these,  better  known  to  the 
outside  world  by  its  German  name  of 
Diinaburg,  is  a  fortress  of  the  first 
class,  founded  in  1278  by  the  Livonian 
Knights  as  an  outpost  against  pagan- 
ism. Two  hundred  years  ago,  curious  to 


recall,  it  was  occupied  by  a  joint  force 
of  French  and  Prussians  when  they 
were  fighting  together  against  Russia. 
It  is  now  a  thriving  industrial  city  of 
over   a   hundred   thousand    inhabitants. 

A  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Dvinsk 
is  Vilna,  still  more  ancient  since  it  has 
figured  in  history  for  a  thousand  years. 
It  was  once  the  capital  of  Lithuania  and 
has  never  become  reconciled  to  its  sub- 
ordination to  St.  Petersburg,  as  shown 
by  its  welcome  to  Napoleon  in  1812  and 
its  later  revolts.  It  also  is  a  commercial 
center  and  has  a  population  of  about 
200,000,  half  Jews. 

Now  the  railroad  connecting  these 
business  centers  is  crost  about  half  way 
between  them  by  what  Americans 
would  call  a  "one-horse"  or  "jerk- 
water" railroad,  running  east  and  west 
to  nowhere  in  particular.  The  station  at 
the  crossing  is  "New"  Svyentzyani,  or, 
as  we  would  say,  "Svyentzyani  Junc- 
tion," because  the  railroad  in  running 
between  the  two  cities  missed  this  in- 
significant town  by  a  few  miles.  The 
Germans,  instead  of  besieging  either  of 
the  cities,  struck  at  the  railroad  be- 
tween them  at  this  junction  and  follow- 
ing out  the  eastward  branch  about  fifty 


THK  (;kkman  advanck 
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THE    GREAT   WAR 

Scptviiilnr  l,i — Riissiaus  drive  Aus- 
tiians  back  to  Stirpa  River.  (Jalioia. 
German  aeroplanes  raid  English 
coast  and  French  aeroplanes  raid 
Baden  towns. 

September  l-i — Italians  gain  west  of 
Lake  (iarda.  Germany  claims  "Hes- 
perian"  was   sunk   by   British   mine. 

September  13 — British  prize  court  con- 
fiscates $15,000,000  worth  of  Amer- 
ican meat  on  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian ships  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  iuteuded  for  Germany. 

September  16 — Germans  capture  Piusk 
on  Pripet  River.  Russian  Duma 
prorogued. 

September  11 — Allies  demand  that 
Bulgaria  take  sides.  French  destroy 
bridges  at  St.  Mihiel. 

September  18 — Germans  take  Vidzy. 
thirty  miles  east  of  Vilna.  Austrians 
retreat  to  Sereth  River.  Galioia. 

September  19 — Germans  capture  for- 
tress of  Vilna.  Bulgars  take  posses- 
sion of  territory  near  Adrianople 
ceded  bv  Turks. 


miles  reached  the  second  of  the  trunk 
lines  which  run  southwest  from  Petro- 
grad. Then  swinging  south  they  cut  the 
railroad  behind  Vilna  with  the  object 
of  preventing  the  withdrawal  of  its 
garrison.  The  Russians  at  first  called 
this  a  mere  cavalry  raid,  but  it  turns 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
movements  of  the  war  and  they  have 
gathered  all  their  forces  to  meet  it. 
Vilna  has  surrendered  and  the  Russian 
army  is  trying  to  fight  its  way  out. 
If  the  Germans  are  victorious  the  coun- 
try will  lie  defenseless  before  them  and 
if  they  have  men  enough  to  cover  such 
a  vast  range  an  advance  on  either  Pe- 
trograd or  Moscow  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

The  cutting  of  the  railroad  between 
Vilna  and  Dvinsk  leaves  Petrograd  \Nith 
only  the  line  to  Kiev  as  a  southern  out- 
let and  this  lies  more  than  a  V  '  ^ 
miles  behind  the  Russian  front.  > 
Mackensen's  army  has  made  astonish 
ingly    rapid    i  -    thru    the    Pripet 

svvumps  and  fi  <  the  !*aihoad  east- 

ward from  Brest  Litovsk  has  reaohevl 
and  taken  the  city  of  Pinsk. 

The   Russian   counter  attack  in  Gh- 
licia  seems  to  have  lost  its  force.  T' 
drove  the  .\ustrians  back  to  the  Stnpa 
River  and  took,  if  we  may  believe  thf 
Petrograil  report.  40,000  pi  i 

since  then  the  Russians  ha\  t  .v. 

the    shelter   of   the    Sereth    Riv*«r    i'<  i 
their  own  frontier. 


The  Uuiud 
Prorogued 
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'riu<  rest  listt'iicil  III  il  III  Hilriici'.  It  in 
(<x|itu-t('(l  that  nil  ii|>|u'iil  will  \h-  iuimIc 
Id  llu«  C/.ar  ill  ptTsoii  i)y  tlu'  iii<<mlii'i« 
of  llit>  Diiiim.  'I'liit  pi'dro^'iilioii  lias 
caiisi'd  p(i|iiilai°  ilissalisrai't  ion  aii<l  tin- 
'/.oiiist VDS  or  provincial  assciniilio.s  am! 
lh(>  Muiiiicipal  i-oiiiH'ilH  arc  likoly  to  take 
up  lilt'  (HU'Htioii.  Mm  llii-  I'li'iiiicr  lias 
fi-ivi'ii  oriN'rs  to  llw  poliii"  and  military 
uuthoritios  wliiili  it  is  liolifvi'd  will  prt«- 
vont  such  discussion  and  protest.  The 
strikt's  which  have  hrokcn  out  in  the 
nninilions  factories  will  lu'  supprest 
with  an  iron  hand  l>y  (leneral  Kuzsky. 
Durin^r  the  itv'ess  of  the  Duma  the 
Kmperor  has  the  power  to  promulgate 
laws,  hy  edict  and  the  Premier  proposes 
to  take  advanla^ro  of  this  to  put  into 
effect  some  of  the  reforms  in  the  pn>- 
KTum  of  the  pro^^ressive  majority  of 
the  Duma  and  in  this  way  to  forestall 
ciiticism.  The  rev(>lations  of  incom- 
petency and  corruption  in  the  adminis- 
tration, especially  the  failure  to  supply 
the  arn\y  with  the  shells  needed  to  holil 
back  the  iJerman  invasion,  has  aroused 
widespread  indignation  which  may  re- 
sult in  an  open  outbreak  of  some  soi-t. 
It  is  now  said  that  the  failure  of  the 
new  British  army  to  make  the  expected 
advance  in  the  sprintr  was  owiufj-  to  the 
fact  that  the  arms  and  ammunition 
prepared  for  use  in  France  had  to  be 
sent  to  Russia  instead.  The  dismissal 
of    the    Grand    Duke    Nicholas    to    the 


GERMAN    ASSURANCES 

Dr.  von  Jasow,  the  German  For- 
eign Minister,  g-ave  out  on  Sep- 
tember 18  an  intei-view  in  which 
he  said: 

XtMitral  iiuMcliantincn.  iiichulinf; 
AiiHM-icaiis.  .•ir(>  oxcinpt  from  intiM-fcr- 
cuco.  iis  stated  loiij?  aso.  exco|)t  wh(Mi 
carrying  coiitrabaiul.  and  will  then  be 
destroyed  only  under  the  coiiditiuiis 
laid  down  in  the  international  code 
couceniins  maritime  war.  when  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  safetv  of  those 
aboard. 

These  two  categories,  restriotins 
submarine  procedure  against  passen- 
ger ships  and  neutral  owned  ships, 
cover  cases  wherein  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  may  be  involved, 
and  confine  the  application  of  retalia- 
tory measures  to  shipping  owned  bv 
belligerents — a  field  which  belongs  to 
the  belligerents  themselves  to  regu- 
late.  .   .   . 

The  Government — the  whole  Gov- 
ernment— is  agreed  uimn  the  instruc- 
tions to  submarine  commanders,  which, 
as  I  said,  are  very  precise  and  defi- 
nite, and  our  submarine  officers  have 
been  imprest  with  the  necessity  of 
carrying  them  out  in  letter  and  in 
spirit. 

The  limitation  of  activities  of  our 
submarines  has  not  been  carried  thru 
without  certain  resistance  of  oui-  pub- 
lic opinion,  for.  as  you  know,  the 
whole  nation  takes  keen  interest  in 
this  arm  and  is  .iealous  of  anything 
affecting  its  success.  But  the  jjresent 
policy,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  his  Ma.iesty,  will  liave  the 
support   of   all.   .   .   . 

Sh(Mild  the  present  instructions  gov- 
erning the  submarine  campaign  be  ex- 
ceeded in  any  respect  the  Imjierial 
Government,  as  the  rhancellor  as- 
sured you  recently,  would  not  hesitate 
to  give  such  complete  satisfaction  to 
the  United  States  as  would  conform 
to  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  govei-nments. 


ritANCC.    aCPORK^ieA!    N0W«27« 


GREAT   UU MAIN      UttOIU.    »//,    HOWt-^JJ 


AUSTRIA -HUNO  ART     HI   •  OKI.  »73.    N0W4108 


ITALY     BCPORe  •80.   NOW  t  91 


GERMANY.    BEFORE  tl?;  NOW    »  68 


RUSSIA     BEFOWe«25:    NOW    »49 


THK  HIIKDKN  OF  illK  WAK  DKHT 
How  the  oxiK'tiHi-  iif  the  wur  hiw  incri'iiMi-d  tho  iiHlloniil  itidi-lilcdnttui  of  thi-  oiuntrint  involviMl  U 
shown  in  tliin  iliuKrain.  'riii-  white  purl  of  the  line  jtivcM  the  amount  of  the  debt  per  htiuJ  Ix-for* 
the  wur.  The  Murk  purl  of  the  line  ^iveM  ilH  inereime  per  head  ucrordinK  to  the  lnt<«t  publijih«i 
IlKiirex.  If  th<'  war  liu<t  thru  n  neronil  year  the  burden  of  the  linanrial  ohIiKHtionji  of  the  fx-lliirercnt 
(foverninirils  will  lieconie  alinoKt  unliearalile.  It  muHl  he  rememliered,  however,  thai  a  diagram  iihow- 
itit;  the  liiiancial  uliilily  of  the  variouH  nationH  would  look  mueh  like  the  alKive  diaifram  of  th«r 
iiidehtodncMH.  (ireul  Hrilain  and  Krance  have  th«'  trreat«i»t  wealth  per  capita  of  any  jieople,  while 
Italians    and    RuxxianH    are    comparatively    pfMir.     flermany     would    come    in     the    order    of    wealth 

above    Auslrin 


Caucasus  and  the  assumption  of  com- 
mand by  the  Czar  was  apparently  in- 
tended to  appease  the  popular  demand 
for  a  scapegoat.  The  Grand  Duke  is 
held  responsible  for  bringing  on  the 
war,  as  he  is  said  to  have  forced  the 
Czar  to  sign  the  mobilization  order  in 
July,  1914,  under  threat  of  a  revolution. 

_  .     .       ^  The  failure  of  the 

Conscr^tion  Issue       ^^j^^     ^^      ^^^^ 

in   England  ■  , 

^  gains      anywhere 

during  the  spring  and  summer  and  the 
falling-  off  in  recruiting  for  the  British 
army  has  convinced  many  that  com- 
pulsory military  service  will  have  to  be 
resorted  to.  The  total  losses  in  the  Brit- 
ish army  amounted  to  391,913  by  Au- 
gust 21  and  since  then  the  daily  offi- 
cial lists  of  casualties  contain  from 
1500  to  3500  names.  The  total  numbev 
of  troops  raised  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom  is  official- 
ly stated  to  be  "not  far  short  of  three 
million."  Earl  Kitchener  announced  to 
the  House  of  Lords  that  reinforcements 
amounting  to  eleven  divisions,  some 
200,000  men,  had  been  sent  to  France, 
and  with  these  Sir  John  French  had 
been  able  to  extend  his  lines  by  about 
seventeen  miles.  This  means  probably 
that  the  British  troops  now  hold  some 
fifty  miles  of  the  western  front. 

The  Times  and  other  capers  con- 
trolled by  Lord  Northcliffe  have  en- 
tered upon  an  active  agitation  for  con- 
scription, and  a  large  faction  of  the 
coalition  cabinet  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  step  is  necessary.  The 
Tory  members  of  the  cabinet  ^vith  the 
exception  of  Balfour  are  said  to  favor 
conscrintion  and  to  have  converted 
Lloyd  George  and  Churchill  to  this  pol- 
icy. But  Premier  Asquith  and  most  of 
the  othe'-  Liberals  are  opposed  to  con- 
scription and  Kitchener  has  not  public- 
ly declared  himself. 

The  labor  men  are  bitterly  opposed 
to  conscription  and  any  attempt  to 
adont  such  a  policy  would  be  met  by 
strikes  which  would  very  likely  tie  up 
the  railroads  and  close  the  mines  and 


munitions  factories.  J.  H.  Thomas,  of 
the  railwaymen's  union,  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  revolution 
would  be  the  result  if  the  Government 
introduced  conscription.  The  Trade 
Union  Congre.ss  meeting  at  Bristol 
adopted  unanimously  the  following 
resolutions: 

This  Trade  Union  ('ungress.  while  ex- 
pressing opposition  t<i  all  systems  of  mili- 
tarism as  :i  danger  to  human  progress,  con- 
siders the  present  action  of  Great  I'.ritaln 
and  her  allies  as  completely  justified,  and 
expresses  its  horror  at  the  atrocities  which 
have  been  committed  by  the  German  and 
Austrian  military  authorities,  and  the  cal- 
lous, brutal  and  unnecessary  sacrifice  of 
the  lives  of  uoncombatants.  including  wom- 
en and  children,  and  hereb.v  pledges  itself 
to  assist  the  Government  as  far  as  possible 
in   the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

We.  the  delegates  to  this  congress,  rep- 
resenting nearly  three  millions  organized 
workers,  record  our  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  magnificent  response  made  to  the  call 
for  volunteers  to  fight  against  the  tyrann.v 
of  militarism.  We  emphatically  jtrotest 
against  the  sinister  efforts  of  a  section  of 
the  reactionary  press  in  formulating  news- 
naper  policies  for  part.v  purposes  and  at- 
tempting to  foist  on  this  country  conscrip- 
tion, which  always  proves  a  burden  to 
workers  and  will  divide  the  nation  at  a 
time  when  absolute  unanimity  is  essential. 

Xo  reliable  evidence  has  been  produced 
to  show  that  the  voluntary  s.rstem  of  en- 
listment is  not  adequate  to  meet  all  the 
empire's  requirements.  We  believe  that  all 
the  men  necessary  can  and  will  bo  obtained 
thru  a  voluntary  system  properly  organ- 
ized, and  we  heartily  support  and  will  give 
every  aid  to  the  Government  in  its  present 
efforts  to  secure  the  men  necessary  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  speeches  on  the  question  at  the 
Congress  w^ere  very  violent  and  ex- 
prest  a  determination  to  prevent  con- 
scription by  any  means.  Havelock  Wil- 
son, president  of  the  Seamen's  Union 
and  former  member  of  Parliament,  said 
that  the  quickest  way  to  stop  the  con- 
scription talk  would  be  to  hang  a  half 
dozen  newspaper  proprietors  on  the 
lamp-posts. 

It  is  said  that  the  labor  members  of 
Parliament  have  been  privately  assured 
by  the  Government  that  conscription 
will  not  be  proposed,  at  least  for  the 
present. 
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TM-     o^    n/ri.    1      III  the  monotonous  re- 
The  St.  Mihiel  .       ,.      ^.,,  ,     , 

„  .  ,  ports  ot  artillery  duels 

^  and    grenade    fighting 

along  the  line  of  trenches  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Swiss  border  there  is 
at  last  a  break  in  the  announcement 
that  the  French  artillery  mounted  on 
the  river  bluffs  have  shelled  and  de- 
stroyed the  bridges  across  the  Meuse 
at  St.  Mihiel.  The  great  bridge,  a  pon- 
toon bridge  and  three  foot  bridges 
were  demolished.  This  cuts  off  the  Ger- 
man forces  at  Chauvoncourt  on  the 
western  bank  and  is  likely  to  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  that  position.  The 
Germans  took  this  point  on  September 
26  but  they  have  never  been  able  to 
use  it  for  an  advance  so  it  has  re- 
mained as  the  apex  of  an  acute  angle 
pointing  like  a  dagger  at  the  breast  of 
France.  Doubtless  it  was  because  the 
renewed  efforts  of  the  Crown  Prince  in 
the  Argonne  forest  threatened  to  sur- 
round Verdun  by  making  a  juction 
with  St.  Mihiel  that  the  French  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  line  of  communi- 
cations across  the  Meuse. 


I'aid  Thoiiip^ioti 

FORTIFICATIONS    ON    THE    VISTULA 

At    Praga,    the   suburb   of    Wai^saw,    which    the    Russians    held    for   several    days    after   evacuatins; 

the    city    itself 


The  Balkan 
Crisis 


One  by  one  the  Balkan 
states  are  being  forced 
to  declare  themselves.  It 
seems  that  the  Allies  must  now  aban- 
don hope  of  securing  the  cooperation 
of  Bulgaria.  Turkey  has  ceded  to  Bul- 
garia the  corner  of  territory  between 
the  Tunja  and  Maritza  Rivers  with  the 
railroad  station  of  Adrianople  at  the 
angle,  and  the  Bulgars  have  already 
taken  possession  of  their  new  acou'si- 
tion.  On  the  other  side  the  offer,  which 
Serbia  under  pressure  of  the  Allied 
Powers  was  induced  to  make,  a  cession 
said  to  include  the  Macedonian  terri- 
tory as  far  as  the  Vardar  River,  has 
been  rejected  by  Bulgaria  as  inade- 
quate. The  only  question  then  is 
whether  Bulgaria  will  remain  neut'-al 
or  take  up  arms  on  the  side  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Powers.  The  Allies  are  reported 
to  have  asked  Bulgaria  to  declare  her 
intentions.  The  central  position  of  Bul- 
garia would  enable  her  to  direct  her 
armies  either  into  Rumania,  Serbia  or 


Greece,  and  these  400,000  fresh 
troops  would  be  a  powerful  aid  to  the 
Teutonic  forces  in  case  they  attempt 
another  invasion  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula. 

Altho  Premier  Venizelos,  who  foi-m- 
erly  favored  the  intervention  of  Greece 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  is  back  again 
in  power,  he  has  apparently  abandoned 
his  war  policy  and  Greece  seems  likely 
to  remain  neutral  for  the  present. 

Rumania's  attitude  is  also  still  in 
doubt.  The  German  Government  has 
of!"ered  to  buy  $40,000,000  worth  of 
gasoline  from  Rumanian  oil  wells  and 
other  supplies  if  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment will  permit  the  passage  of  troops 
and  munitions  by  the  Rumanian  rail- 
roads to  Constantinople.  Rumania  is 
also  said  to  have  been  promised  the 
Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  by  the 
Germans. 

In  the  meantime  all  the  Balkan 
states  have  mobilized  in  preparation  for 
any  eventualities  and  a  renewal  of  the 
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attack  upon  Belgrade  by  the  .\ustro- 
German  troops  is  momentarily  expect- 
ed. The  German  papers  are  discussing, 
with  suspicious  ostentation,  the  pros- 
pects of  obtaining  a  speedy  peace  by 
means  of  a  conquest  of  Serbia,  thus 
breaking  a  way  thru  to  Constantinople 
and  establishing  a  chain  of  German. 
Austrian.  Hungarian,  Bulgarian  and 
Turkish  territory  stretching  from  Riga 
to  the  Dardanelles. 

Constantin  Theodor 
Dumba's  Defense  Dumba.  Austro-Hun- 
grarian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  had  not  been 
formally  recalled  by  his  Government  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  But  on  September 
14  he  announced  that  he  had  asked  to 
be  recalled  "on  leave  of  absence  for 
nersonal  report,"  and  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice in  Vienna  complied  with  this  sug- 
gestion. The  Administration  was  satis- 
tied  with  this  method  of  meeting  its 
wishes,  since  it  was  tacitly  understood 
that  Dr.  Dumba  would  not  return. 

A  few  days  later  the  Amb 
rjiade  public  a  long  letter  to  Sr 
Lansing  in  which  he  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated 
and  declared  that  his  course  had  l>een 
entirely  proper.  Since  the  American 
Government's  censorship  over  the  wire- 
less stations  communicating  with  Vi- 
enna had  prevented  him  from  com- 
municating privately  with  his  tlovera- 
ment,  he  argued,  he  had  no  ap*.>K>kries  to 
make    for    using    Mr.    .A  .s    » 

messenger.  Our  Goveriuiu...      „...,m  »n 
preferring   charges   ak'ttin^t    him    with 
out   warning.  '  refusal 

of    the  censor  le-^-^at'e 

of  explanation  ai\d  defense  to  h 
ernnieiit,   li  was   unjust   »iii.i  i-vxi 

trary    to  ili.  •   u-   uiimk* 

Having  auught   from  hi*  < 
A    rela\uti«>n      '    ' '       ' 
the  vvmk  I'l'  .V 

in      .American     m  >     a 

truasunabli-    ■   '      i  '>i   i.a> 
luleil,    he                      to   \m 
than    hu   ilvit.v    tn    w<t 
triota  of  their  jh>ii1    (         
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ohjci'llonahlc  paHHut,T  in  tho  I«'tt«'r 
which  (-aiis(>(l  his  (iisiiiiHNal,  iHnpdMiii^' 
to  "(lis(>i>',aiiiy.('"  aiwl  "huld  up"  Ihc 
mumirafluif  of  war  siipplirs  here,  he 
had  no  (dninieiil  to  oM'er  I'liilhei  Ihaii 
to  Hay  lliat  none  of  the  sukk''^'''''  phiiis 
had  yi't  hceii  acted  iip<tn,  as  tiu-y  s<'einetl 
not.  IVasihie,  and  to  imply  that  the  small 
sum  asked  for,  $  IS, OOP,  was  priinn  fttvir 
evidence  of  the  innocence  of  his  inti'ii- 
tions. 


Strike  Plots 
and   Strikes 


'I'lie   president    and    vice- 
president    of    the    inter- 


national I  .iniv'shore- 

men's  Union,  T.  V.  O'Connor  and  l'\  1'. 
A.  Vaearolli  (I'aul  Kelly),  have  fon- 
(irnu'd  the  report  of  attempts  made  last 
May  to  insti^^ate  strikes  in  hoth  eastern 
and  western  ports  which  would  have 
crippled  the  trade  in  war  snpniies. 
Over  !i;i.(H)(),(H)()  was  to  he  paid  for  a 
strike  of  L'M.OOO  men  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  last  about  six  weeks.  The  otli- 
cers  of  the  Union  reported  the  matter 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  took 
prompt  at'tion  to  prevotit  tiouble.  Two- 
year  afrreements  providinji-  for  a  waK^e 
increase  were  made  with  most  of  the 
New  York  ship  comi)anies.  Samuel 
(.ompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  declares  that  he 
had  knowledji'e  of  such  projects,  in 
which  "the  corruptinj>-  influence  was  be- 
ing conducted  by  ajjents  of  a  foreij>:n 
government."  It  is  charged  that  a  pro- 
(iernian  grocer  of  Boston  was  the 
agent  who  approached  the  longshore- 
men's leaders. 

The  shipment  of  war  supplies  from 
New  York  was  briefly  interrupted  last 
week  when  longshoremen  and  freight 
handlers  employed  by  the  West  Shore, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  struck 
in  the  yards  on  both  sides  of  the  Hud- 
son. About  2000  men  in  all  were  af- 
fected. They  are  not  members  of  the 
Longshoremen's  Union  and  are  largely 
Austrians,  Hungarians  and  Poles.  At 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  there  wei-e  half 


a    <io/.en    striken    In    varlouM    induMtrieH, 
ant!     SocialiHtM     prediitiui     a     city  wide 
light  for  the  ei^'hl-hoiir  day  Huch  an  haH 
Ix-en  goin^'  oil   ill   Kridguport,  Coiiin-iii 
cut. 

,,   ,,  "We    are    striving     for 

ll.c    bultraKr       ,^.^,,^^.,        „,«i,.laidM        in 

CnmpaiKn         j^^^,^,,^.^   ,^y   ,,,,.  „,,„,i,i.,„ 

<d'  iiarty  linuM,"  Haiti  the  women  who 
met  in  San  l-'ranclsco  UiHt  week  for  the 
first  women  voteiM*  convention  ever  lu-lil 
in  the  United  Staten.  l''our  million  wom- 
en were  represented  by  about  IIOOO  dele- 
gates «oining  from  all  of  the  twelve 
e(puil  sniliage  slates.  MrH.  O.  H.  I'. 
Belmont,  chairman  of  the  convention, 
said  in  her  opening  addreHH,  "It  means 
now,  as  it  always  has  an<l  always  will, 
that  when  women  come  together  to 
work,  the  moral,  better  side  of  human- 
ity   intends   tii  asseit  itself." 

.•\t  the  same  time  the  practical  side 
intends  to  a.ssert  itself  too  in  the  four 
eastern  states,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  will  vote  on  the  suffrage  (juestion 
this  fall.  Flying  s<|uadrons,  state-wide 
campaign  tours,  street  meetings  by  the 
hundred,  canvassing  and  all  sorts  of 
publicity  methods  are  to  culminate  in 
two  spectacular  parades — one  in  Bos- 
ton on  October  KJth  and  one  in  New 
York  on  October  2l}rd. 

In  New  York  City  street  speaking 
and  Yellow  Rallies  have  advertised  the 
suffrage  campaign  widely.  One  of  the 
most  successful  was  an  invasion  of 
Wall  street  by  eight  automobiles  full 
of  women  who  distributed  "Votes  for 
Women"  fans  and  propaganda. 

.„  .  .         ,        It  is  now  probable 

Recognition  of  ^^^^  ^^^  Constitu- 
Carranza  Expected  tj^nalist  Govern- 
ment  headed  by  General  Carranza  will 
be  recognized  by  the  United  States  and 
the  six  Latin-American  nations  repre- 
sented in  the  conference  called  by  Sec- 
retary Lansing.  The  seven  diplomats 
met  in  New  York  on  September  19, 
and  decided  that  since  the  factions  in 


Mi<xi<'o  had  failed  to  (oopirralc  in  net- 
ting u|»  u  Joint  proviNJorial  (fovernmvnt, 

they  would  reconinii-nd  to  Ih'         c- 

live    governiiu-nlM    "the    reco;^:  'if 

any  proviMionitl  icovurnment  with  the 
irialerial   and  rnoi,  "  iry 

lo    piolett     the    li    '  .of 

nalionaJH  and  fori-ii;iiurN,"  Thin  wan  the 
alternative  program  adopterl  at  the 
sanu-  lime  that  the  invitation  lo  a  joint 
peace  congroHH  of  Mexican  IfaoiTH  WUi( 
issued.  In  order  that  each  of  the  KCVfn 
nations  may  have  an  op[)ortunity  to  de- 
termine for  itself  whether  any  faction 
nwets  this  (|ualitication,  the  confertnce 
arljcnirned  until  October  U. 

Since  the  (!onHlilulionaliHtH  un'iucH- 
tionably  have  the  upper  hand  in  a  mili- 
tary way  there  is  little  (juewtion  that 
("arran/.a  will  be  ri-c'ignized  if  he  ofTern 
satisfactory  guarantees  that  he  will 
meet  the  international  obligations 
which  the  government  of  Mexico  will 
be  expected  to  assume.  In  anticipation 
of  fre.sh  fighting  in  northern  Mexico — 
for  C!arranza  will  naturally  endeavor 
to  i)iess  home  his  advantage  over  Villa 
— and  in  fear  of  outrages  by  VilliHta 
troops  if  Carranza  is  recognized,  the 
State  Department  has  renewed  its  in- 
structions to  consuls  in  the  .states  of 
Durango,  ('hihuahua  and  Sonora  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  American  residents  to 
leave  the  country  and  to  withfiraw 
themselves  if  it  became  expedient.  This 
warning,  which  implied  that  our  Gov- 
ernment did  not  believe  that  Villa  could 
presei-ve  order,  nettled  the  erstwhile 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  he 
wrote  a  polite  letter  of  remonstrance. 
Earlier  in  the  week  he  had  issued  a 
long  renly  to  Carranza's  message  to  the 
seven  diplomats,  indignantly  repudiat- 
ing the  charge  that  he  was  a  tool  of  the 
reactionaries,  and  denying  that  Car- 
ranza controlled  as  much  territory  as 
he  claimed.  Apparently  the  reports  of 
Villa's  evacuation  of  Torreon  were 
premature,  but  they  were  renewed  after 
he  had  wired  on  September  14  that  he 
still  held  the  city.  Carranza  has  not  yet 
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tory,  the  Haytian  customs  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  an  American  collector, 
there  shall  be  a  native  constabulary 
under  American  officers,  ostensibly  to 
protect  the  customs  but  evidently  to 
maintain  order,  and  all  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  Government  shall 
be  under  American  supervision.  The 
control  is  more  rigorous  than  that  which 
has  been  exercized  in  Santo  Doming-o 
since  1905,  since  there  only  a  specified 
portion  of  the  i-evenues  is  spent  under 
our  direction  and  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  police  force. 


Bain 

RENE   BESNARD 
He  has  been  given  a  new  portfolio  in  the  French 
ministry,  the  undersecretaryship  of  state  for  avi- 
ation and  aeronautics 

held  the  city.  Carranza  has  not  yet 
moved  his  Government  back  to  Mexico 
City,  but  the  railroad  to  Vera  Cruz  has 
been  opened  and  food  is  being  shipped 
to  relieve  the  capital. 

Conditions  on  the  border  have  not 
greatly  improved.  A  band  of  Mexicans 
surprized  a  patrol  of  ten  cavalrymen  at 
Santa  Maria,  Texas,  on  September  13, 
killing  two.  The  marauders  were 
thought  to  be  Mexicans  living  in  Texas, 
and  three  suspects  were  shot  later  when 
^hey  tried  to  escape  from  the  civil  au- 
thorities. Two  skirmishes  occurred  on 
September  17,  troopers  and  Mexicans 
exchanging  fire  across  the  Rio  Grande 
at  Brownsville  and  Donna,  but  no 
Americans  were  hurt.  At  Brownsville, 
Carranza  officers  stopped  the  firing. 
Texas  Rangers  and  civilians  have  been 
warned  to  keep  away  from  the  border. 

.  On  July  27  the  President 

if^V  t*^  of  Hayti  and  his  general 
the  Light  murdered  IHO  political 
prisoners.  On  July  28  a  mob  invaded 
the  French  Legation  and  murdered  the 
President.  On  July  29  Rear  Admiral 
William  B.  Caperton  of  the  United 
States  Navy  landed  marines.  In  a  week 
a  force  of  1400  held  Port  au  Prince 
and  Cape  Haytien.  On  August  12,  un- 
der American  auspices,  General  D'Arti- 
guenave  was  elected  President.  Nego- 
tiations looking  toward  a  financial  pro- 
tectorate were  renewed.  On  September 
4  Admiral  Caperton  proclaimed  martial 
law  in  Port  au  Prince.  On  September 
if)  a  treaty  placing  Hayti's  finances 
under  American  control  was  signed. 
On  September  17  the  United  States 
recognized  the  new  (iovernmetif  an<l 
saluted   ['resident   D'Artiguenave. 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  epi.mxle 
which  will  probably  residt  in  the  re- 
establishtiient  of  order  in  llayti.  The 
treaty,  which  the  Maytiun  ('ongreHM  wuh 
ox|)ect«'d  to  ratify  proniptly  and  which 
will  come  before  our  Senate  in  Dereni 
ber,  provideH  that  fur  ten  yeurH,  or 
longer   at    the    requext   of   either   .signa 


Stefansson  Finds 
New   Land 


Vilhjalmur  Stefans- 
son is  alive  and  has 
found  new  land  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  mountainous  island 
about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
tip  of  Prince  Patrick  Island.  No  word 
had  been  received  from  him  since  April 
7,  1914,  and  it  had  been  assumed  that 
he  was  lost.  But  on  September  16 
despatches  were  received  at  Nome  re- 
porting him  safe  at  Herschel  Island  and 
telling  of  his  plans  for  another  year  of 
exploration  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian 
Government. 

If  the  Arctic  region  is  quartered,  the 
quadrant  lying  between  90°  and  180~ 
west  longtitude,  north  of  Alaska  and 
the  western  half  of  Canada,  is  probably 
the  least  known,  tho  the  effort  to  find 
a  Northwest  Passage  resulted  in  con- 
siderable exploration  of  the  archipel- 
ago lying  partly  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  this  sector,  west  of  Green- 
land and  Baffin  Land,  before  1860.  In 
1906,  1908  and  1910,  Captain  J.  E. 
Bernier  made  important  explorations 
and  took  possession  of  many  islands  for 
Canada,  but  to  the  west  and  north  of 
these  lie  the  unknown  waters  of  the 
Beaufort  Sea.  Here  Stefansson  hoped 
to  find  new  land,  and  thus,  as  he  wrote 
before  starting  in  1913.  "close  forever 
the  chapter  of  geographical  discovery." 
The  expedition  was  only  partly  suc- 
cessful, owing  to  various  misfortunes 
and  the  failure  of  different  parties  to 
work  in  harmony.  After  the  loss  of  the 
"Karluk,"  reported  last  year,  Stefans- 
son was  last  heard  of  as  traveling  north 
with    two    companions    from    a    point 
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about  fifty  miles  off  shore  and  seventy 
east  of  Martin  Point,  Alaska.  He  had  a 
sledge-boat,  food  for  forty  days,  rifles 
and  cartridges.  Kerosene  gave  out  and 
provisions  ran  low,  but  from  seals  and 
bear  which  the  men  shot,  blubber  for 
illumination  and  meat  for  food  were 
easily  secured.  After  discouraging 
gales  they  finally  reached  Banks  Land 
on  June  26  after  700  miles'  sledging 
over  the  sea  ice.  Here  Stefansson  ex- 
pected to  be  met  by  one  of  his  two 
light-draft  gasoline  boats,  but  one  had 
not  appeared  and  the  other  had  been 
prematurely  laid  up  for  the  winter,  and 
he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  plan  to 
sail  northward.  .After  a  winter  trip  to 
Victoria  Land,  where  he  failed  to  find 
the  "white  Eskimos"  whom  he  had  dis- 
covered there  on  his  earlier  e^nedition. 
he  set  out  northward  from  Cape  Kel- 
lett,  his  winter  base,  in  early  Febru- 
ary. He  followed  the  coast  of  Prince 
Patrick  Island  to  its  northern  end. 
and  on  June  18  sighted  the  new  land. 
The  narty  followed  the  unknown  coast 
for  three  tlnys  taking  observations  at 
77:43  north  ll.=^:43  west.  They  saw 
about  a  hundred  miles  of  sho'e.  and 
from  a  point  twenty  miles  inland  moun- 
tains were  visible  in  all  directions,  so 
that  the  island  must  be  of  considerable 
size.  There  was  an  abundance  of  cari- 
bou and  other  game.  Turning  south  on 
account  of  the  summer,  and  taking 
posse.ssion  of  a  few  new  small  islands 
on  the  way.  they  reached  Cape  Kellett 
on  .\ugust  8  and  there  chartertxl  the 
schooner  "Polar  Bear"  which  took  them 
hack   to   Herschel   Island. 

Be.side       charting       prev  i.«us|y       un 
niappeil    coasts,    and  further 

iloubt  on  Nunsen's   ' 
known  parts  of  the  A.  -  .--      —  .A 

be  found  to  b«  de«p.  op«n  water.  St«»- 
fttn.sst)n  '  'f 

his  own  >. 'f 
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A  DEMOCRAT  IN  CONSTANTINOPLh: 

AN  AMF.RICAN  WOMAN'S  STORY  oi    AMM.ASSADOR  MORORNTHAIJ  AT  WOKk 


HKNUV  IMOliCKN'l'IIAU  has 
iiintlc  I  lie  Utiitod  Stall's  a  fort-t' 
ill  llu'  tli|>l<tmjic.\'  (if  ('(iiiMtniili- 
iio|)U>.  That  111'  lias  hi'i'ii  al»li'  to  iisi' 
till*  opportuiiitii's  that  liavo  romi'  to 
him,  anil  to  sustain  his  rospoiisibili- 
tii's  with  siiici'ss,  is  diii'  in  larjfi'  part 
to  till'  man's  jiorsonal  powfr.  This 
power  in  turn  sotMiis  to  havo  its  roots 
in  tho  Amhassatlor's  siiiKli'-mindcd 
adhori'iiri'  to  i-ortain  idrals  wliirh  wo 
i-ount  pi'iiiliarly  Aiiu'riiaii.  an  ad- 
lii'reni-e  which  attracts  attention  and 
arouses  pride  in  those  of  us  in  the 
American  colony  who  have  seen  him 
at  work  this  winter. 

Mr.  Mortrenthau  is  a  deli^rlitful 
man  to  meet.  He  is  absolutely  ixcu- 
uine.  At  the  first  encounter  I  was 
sure  of  two  thinjjs:  that  while  Mr. 
Morpenthau  never  pretends  to  be 
what  he  is  not.  he  never  allows  any 
one  to  estimate  him  at  less  than  he 
is.  Picture  a  small  man.  pray  haired 
and  rather  bald,  with  good  shoul- 
ders, and  a  head  set  slightly  forward 
on  them;  keen  eyes,  a  mouth  which 
smiles  so  much  that  the  stern  lines 
about  it  are  not  much  in  evidence,  a 
decided  chin  with  a  close-cropped 
beard,  a  brisk  step  and  a  hearty  man- 
ner, and  you  have  "the  Ambassador" 
— so  he  is  known  to  high  and  low  of 
many  nations  in  Constantinople. 

Perhaps  our  most  boasted  Ameri- 
can ideal  is  democracy.  We  fall  short 
in  it  often  enough,  but  in  Pera,  de- 
voted to  the  etiquet  of  Continental 
diplomacy,  the  virtue  is  a  very  rare 
article,  and  this  renders  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau's  possession  of  it  very  con- 
spicuous. I  had  not  been  in  Constan- 
tinople a  week  before  I  heard  my 
first   anecdote  about   it. 

I  arrived  in  Constantinople  when 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Entente  were 
leaving  the  city.  Thei'e  were  large 
numbers  of  subjects  of  the  belliger- 
ent nations  who  were  anxious  to  get 
away,  too,  and  for  these  people 
the  Turkish  Government  promised 
trains,  that  is,  one  train  a  day,  leav- 
ing at  seven  at  night.  The  first  time 
the  crowd  gathered  they  were  told, 
after  waiting  until  late,  that  no 
train  would  go.  Mr.  Morgenthau  was 
appealed  to,  and  the  next  night  by 
dint  of  his  personal  demand  upon 
Enver  Pasha  and  personal  superin- 
tendence, the  train  did  leave. 

Succeeding  nights  found  the  Am- 
bassador at  the  station,  at  an  hour 
when  Pera  is  usually  comfortably  at 
dinner,  assisting  the  people  who 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  country. 
One  poor  French  woman  with  a 
three-months-old  baby  discovered 
that  something  was  wrong  with  the 
visee   of   her  passport.   The   crowds 


were  nlmoMt  danueroUH,  and  llnif 
was  iiotliiiiv'  It.  do  but  to  leuve  tin- 
child  on  her  lii-ap  of  hand  hiKKii»-M' 
and  K<>  i'do  the  jam  in  Meurch  <if  the 
proper  olliciid.  it  wjih  some  time  be- 
fore she  could  K«t  back,  but  whrn 
she  came,  she  found  the  child  in  the 
arms  of  the  Ambassador,  who  was 
serenely  directiiiR  secretaricH  and 
giving  orders  to  gendarmes  while  he 
played  his  role  of  nurse-girl. 

America  is  the  country  of  re- 
ligious toleration.  Turkey  is  a  coun- 
try where  a  sense  of  spiritual  broth- 
erhood is  sadly  lacking,  and  Mr. 
Morgenthau  has  stood  more,  perhaps. 
for  this  than  for  any  other  one  thing. 
One  of  Mr.  Morgenthau's  most 
intimate  personal  friends  is  a  mis- 
sionary of  an  evangelical  board  in 
America.  So  is  the  (J rand  Rabbi  of 
Constantinople,  who,  thru  the  Am- 
bassador's influence  has  sent  two 
brilliant  Jewish  girls  to  be  educated 
in  the  American  College  for  Girls, 
which  is  a  non-sectarian  Christian 
institution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  religious  orders  call  him  their 
best  friend.  At  the  time  when  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Entente  left  Con- 
stantinople there  were  continual  po- 
lice raids  upon  the  convents  and 
monasteries  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  French  Brothers  were  evicted 
without  notice,  their  money  seized 
and  their  museum  confiscated  and 
many  of  them  thrown  into  prison. 
Thru  Mr.  Morgenthau  they  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  country  and  their 


PEACE 

BY  BLISS  CARMAN 

The  sleeping  tarn  is  dark 
Below  the  wooded  hill. 

Save  for  its  homing  sounds, 
The  twilit  world  grows  still. 

And  I  am  left  to  muse 
In  grave-eyed  mystery. 

And  watch  the  stars  come  out 
As  sandalled  dusk  goes  by. 

And  now  the  light  is  gone. 
The  drowsy  murmurs  cease, 

And  thru  the  still  unknown 
I  wonder  whence  comes  peace. 

Then  softly  falls  the  word 
Of  One  beyond  a  name, 

"Peace  only  comes  to  him 

Who    guards    his     life    from 
shame — ■ 

"Who  gives  his  heart  to  love, 
And  holding  truth  for  guide. 

Girds        him        with        fearless 
strength, 
That  freedom  mav  abide." 


IreaxiireM  wer«  |)laced  in  naft*  keep- 
ing for  them.  All  this  Mort  of  thing 
waM  at  tin-  pncf  of  eternal  wati-hful- 
nesM.  'I"he  iJiMe  of  Ihi-  KrtMich  SiMliffM 
illuHtrated  that. 

One  morniiij/'  about  live  o'clock., 
Mrs.  MorKinthau  wakened  iiiuch 
troubled  by  a  dream  about  the 
French  order  of  Little  SiHters  of  the 
Poor. 

"Henry,"  she  said  to  her  husband, 
"I  am  sure  those  women  are  in  trou- 
ble." 

The  Ambas.sador  had  lieen  uneawy 
over  them  himself,  and  altho  he  had 
a  tremendously  busy  day  ahead  of 
him  he  said:  "Let's  go  and  see." 

It  was  Ux>  early  to  order  their 
motor,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgenthau 
went  to  the  convent  on  foot  and  ar- 
rived to  find  the  Si.sters  being 
thrown  out  into  the  street.  The  offi- 
cial in  charge  greeted  the  Ambassa- 
dor with  cheerful  regret.  He  had  met 
Mr.  Morgenthau  on  similar  occa- 
sions before. 

"Mashallah!"  he  .said,  "we  hoped 
we  should  get  ahead  of  your  Excel- 
lency this  time!" 

Of  course  he  didn't.  Proceedings 
were  stayed,  and  the  Sisters  were 
given  time  to  pack  and  leave.  Later, 
I  believe,  some  of  them  were  impris- 
oned on  political  charges,  and  Mrs. 
Morgenthau  has  visited  them  regu- 
larly. 

Education  has  always  been  one  of 
Mr.  Morgenthau's  greatest  interests, 
and  Turkey,  of  course,  has  never  had 
her  share  of  it.  This  accounts,  I  sup- 
pose, for  the  Ambassador's  constant 
and  affectionate  service  of  the  two 
American  colleges  in  Constantinople, 
Robert  College  and  the  College  for 
Girls.  He  calls  these  two  institutions 
his  "children" — and  it  is  only  thru 
his  efforts  that  they  were  able  to 
complete  their  academic  work  last 
June.  Enver  Pasha  gave  his  word  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  that  noth- 
ing should  happen  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor's "children"  and  so  far  he  has 
kept  it. 

It  may  of  course  be,  in  a  crisis 
now  approaching  with  Germany,  that 
Mr.  Morgenthau's  influence  is  on  the 
wane.  I  remember  his  warning  to  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  who  purposed 
to  sing  his  praises  thru  the  Ameri- 
can press  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter. 

"Wait,"  he  said,  "until  I  get  you 
thru.  Wait  until  the  end  of  the  long 
day." 

The  end  of  the  long  day  may  be  a 
dark  one  for  Americans  in  Constan- 
tinople, but  its  anxieties  will  be 
greatly  lessened  by  the  confidence 
they  can  feel  in  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
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THE  DIMINISHING   FAMILY 

BY  J.  McKEEN  CATTELL 

PROFESSOR  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  COLUMBIA  UMVLRSITY 


FROM  prehistoric  times  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  world  has  been 
held  in  check  by  war,  pestilence 
and  famine.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  these  were  relax- 
ing in  severity,  thanks  to  the  appli- 
cations of  science  and  to  a  gradually 
ameliorating  civilization,  and  the 
population  of  Europe  was  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  per  cent  a 
year.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Malthus 
was  appalled  by  this  geometrical 
compounding  of  human  beings,  which 
would  exhaust  the  food  supply  and 
even  leave  no  standing  room  on  the 
earth,  and  that  his  point  of  view- 
dominated  the  economic  theory  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  two  factors 
already  in  existence  soon  gained 
force.  The  applications  of  science — 
the  use  of  the  steam  engine  in  manu- 
factures and  transportation  and  in- 
numerable other  advances — increased 
the  means  of  subsistence  more  rap- 
idly than  one  per  cent  a  year,  and 
the  birth  rate  was  beginning  to  de- 
cline. 

Owing  to  a  remarkable  balance  be- 
tween a  decreasing  birth  rate  and  a 
decreasing  death  rate,  the  population 
of  Europe  continued  to  increase 
thruout  the  nineteenth  century  at  a 
rate  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  per 
cent  a  year,  rising  from  175  millions 
in  1800  to  420  millions  in  1900.  The 
population  increased  about  as  rapidly 
as  it  could  be  conveniently  assimi- 
lated, with  gradually  improved  con- 
ditions of  living  for  all.  A  new  fac- 
tor in  the  adjustment  of  population 
was  emigration  on  a  large  scale, 
some  thirty-five  million  people  leav- 
ing Europe  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury, more  than  half  of  whom  came 
to  the  United  States,  where  the  in- 
crease in  population  has  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  per  cent  a  year. 
The  adjustment  of  population  to 
means  of  sub.sistence  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  so  exact  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  assumption  of  a  con- 
trolling mechanism  such  as  exists  in 
a  state  of  nature.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  however,  that  the  food  sup- 
ply and  the  other  necessities  of  life 
are  rif)t  fixed  (juantities,  but  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
who  both  use  and  produce  them.  In 
an  era  of  the  applications  of  science, 
there  are  no  ditninishing  returns 
with  increasing  population,  but  rath- 
er increasing  returns,  owing  to  the 
production  of  larger  luuiibers  of  men 
who  make  discovfrii's  and  itiipnive- 
ments  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  av- 
<r;itM'  vv«'||  being  has  been  about  the 
liuia-  III  l''raiic»'  with  a  stationary 
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population,  as  in  Germany  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  population ;  but 
Germany  thru  its  greater  share  in 
the  advancement  of  science  and  its 
applications  has  contributed  more  to 
the  world  than  has  France.  The  first 
effect  of  a  lowered  birth  rate  is  to 
increase  wealth — tho  it  is  generally 
consumed  in  luxuries — by  saving  the 
cost  of  the  rearing  of  children,  but 
later  when  the  productive  workers 
are  lacking  there  is  an  economic  loss. 
France,  as  compared  with  Germany, 
saved  each  year  over  a  billion  dollars 
by  having  fewer  children  to  support ; 
but  the  gain  in  wealth  was  tem- 
porary. In  fact  it  ended  in  1895, 
whereas  the  increase  of  wealth  in 
Germany  in  the  course  of  the  last 
generation  was  enormous. 

It  is  a  fundamental  question 
whether  the  relation  between  the 
birth  rate  and  the  death  rate  will  be 
maintained  under  existing  conditions 
so  as  to  give  an  increasing,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  stationary  population.  Will 
both  continue  to  decrease  or  remain 
approximately  as  at  present,  or  will 


IN    KNdLANU    ANl»    WALKS 

'I'hv  I'urvrn  fxhlbil  Ihv  birth  ritlVB,  ileuth  rittca 
uikI  iiiurriituv  iuUm  fur  t-auth  yvui'  aiiii'v  IHi'rt, 
beilitf  tli'iiwii  rriiiii  Ihf  Htfui'VM  aupiilird  by  thf 
rvKiatriti'    vvrirrul      Thf    rdiiti^wr   of   births    Cim- rnfb 
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It    I'l'imtHiil      I 

It'll     Vtuij    u-i     till      lli4.     Ui^l     U  11     tt.'Ul<i 


the  balance  of  the  nineteenth  century 
be  lost  as  has  apparently  happened 
in  France?  The  death  rate  has  been 
halved  by  the  partial  abolition  of 
war,  pestilence  and  famine  in  their 
grosser  forms,  and  by  alleviation  of 
their  milder  aspects — improved  con- 
ditions for  the  struggling  classes, 
the  limitation  and  mitigation  of  dis- 
ease, and  better  conditions  of  living. 
There  is  abundant  room  for  further 
improvement;  it  is  stated  that  the 
death  rate  can  again  be  halved.  But 
this  is  impossible;  indeed,  it  seems 
that  in  certain  nations  the  death  rate 
has  now  reached  its  minimum.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  report  a 
death  rate  of  ten.  This  means  that  in 
a  stationary  population  the  average 
age  at  death  is  100  years.  For  every 
infant  that  dies,  a  man  must  live  to 
be  200  years  old,  or  ten  men  live  to 
be  110.  This  is  beyond  the  limit  of 
possibility.  The  death  rate  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  about  thirteen.  It 
is  so  low  because  decreasing  birth 
rates  and  death  rates  have  given  a 
population  so  constituted  that  an  un- 
usually large  part  is  of  the  age  when 
deaths  are  few.  In  France,  with  its 
small  birth  rate  and  stationary  popu- 
lation, there  are  relatively  about 
four-fifths  as  many  young  children 
and  nearly  twice  as  many  old  people 
as  in  England.  When  the  latter  coun- 
try attains  a  stationary  population 
its  death  rate  must  increase,  and  if 
the  birth  rate  continues  to  decline 
the  population  will  soon  become  sta- 
tionary and  will  then  begin  to  de- 
crease. 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  United 
States  are  entirely  inadequate. 
Where  registrations  of  deaths  and 
births  exist,  they  are  imperfei.'t,  and 
the  changing  population,  its  age  com- 
position and  the  amount  of  immigra- 
tion render  them  ditticult  to  inter- 
pret. But  some  information  concern- 
ing birth  rates  is  given  by  the  prv>- 
portion  of  children  as  determineil  by 
the  census.  If  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age  in 
the  pt)pulation  should  continue  to  de- 
crease as  it  did  from  1880  to  ItHM). 
there  would  be  no  children  two  hun- 
dred years  hence.  Krom  a  sj.»«\ial 
study  by  Mr.  Kuczynski  it  appeartt 
that  the  birth  rate  i>f  the  na'  iv- 

ulation  i»f  Miii.Httchusett.H  Wu.  ..vi>- 
three  per  thousand  wuineii  off  chiKi- 
bearing  age.  aii  coni^tartHi  with 
■  .*it>  rtvf  in  France.  MH  >n  Kiig- 
i  I  and  l4o  III  Ku?»'«i.i  A*  th« 
Frvnch  popi>t*^tioii  iai  jtta  .  th» 

native  N«*\v  Kf  m 
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nil':    DKl'MNlNC    lUKTIl    UATK    AHKOAD 

I'lu'  I'lKVin-s  lit  llio  li'll  imlioali'  hivtlus  por  thou- 
suiul  or  ixipululioii.  'I'lii-  toil  ciirvi'  ivpro.scniM 
(n-rn\iin>.  ttn'  middlf  oiio  I'IiikIuiuI,  the  lowest 
l''runi'i'.  'I'lio  (U-i'lino  for  l^'nimo  Iui-h  licoii  vi-ry 
lomiliu-  siiu'o  tlio  lu'ninniiiK  ol"  tin-  liust  ci'iitmy 
at  tlio  into  of  OHO  uitil  oiio-hiilf  per  tlioii.saiul 
lor  oacli  <loi-aao.  Tho  doolino  lor  KiiRlaml  sine.' 
IS7(>  is  also  noavly  iti  a  straight  lino  and  luuc-li 
Instor  tliait  for  Franco.  'Plio  dorlino  for  ("lor- 
niany,  bouinniuR  lator  tlian  for  Knulaiid.  as  that 
was  Intor  than  for  Kranoo.  has  siiu-o  lS!»r>  boon 
nioro  raiiid  than  for  Knvrland.  'I'hoso  throo 
nirvos.  if  oontinuod.  irivo  tho  ipioor  result  that 
births  in  tlioso  throo  nations  would  ooiuso  alto- 
Kothor  at  about  tho  sanio  tinio  ono  liundred 
yoars  honoo.  Suoh  rosults  aro,  of  oourso.  alisuvd. 
Still  it  should  bo  ronuMuborod  that  thoro  are  now 
only  throo  births  to  roplaoo  four  deaths  in  some 
French  departments  ai\d  in  the  native  poinila 
tion   of    Now    Knuland 

the  birth  rate,  decreases  to  three- 
fourths  in  one  generation.  Special 
statistics  have  been  gathered  for  col- 
lege graduates.  President  Eliot  in 
his  report  for  1901-02  stated  that 
634  married  Harvard  graduates  of 
the  classes  from  '72  to  '77  had  an 


avcrnj-M'  raniilv  of  I  wo  MurviviriK 
(liiltlrcii.  Ollii-r  (liitit  i'iiiu't*riiin((  the 
raiiiilicH  III  I'lillr^t'  K'aduati's  havu 
lici'ii  imlilishcMl  hy  rnil'oMMor  Thortj- 
(liUf,  I'rcsidciit  liiill  anil  othiMs.  'I'ho 
ll.irvard  Kiathinlf  li.i*  on  the  uv- 
(•raK<'  llirt'c-t'ourthy  tif  a,  hom,  the 
Vassal-  Kraduali!  ((in'-half  of  a 
(I.MiiKhtcf. 

What,  thin,  arc  Ihi-  caiiHCS  leading 
III    IIh-    rcri-nt    ilcclint'    of    thr    l)irlh 
rale,   and   arc  they    likely   to  alter  so 
tlial   (he  late  may  again  increase,  to 
maintain  the  e.xisting  state  of  affairs, 
or    to   produce    a    further   decrease? 
There     is     a     biological     adaptation 
which  limits  the  average  fertility  of 
women  to  aiioiit  twelve  children,  and 
social  conditions  have  led  to  one-half 
of   the   women   of   child-bearing   age 
being    unmarried.    The    further    de- 
crease of  the  average  family  to  three 
or    four — in    the    case    of    American 
scientific  men  or  college  graduates  to 
two — must   be  due  to   infertility   or 
to  voluntary  limitation.  Both  causes 
have  been  recognized  since  the  time 
of  the  writing  of  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis;  both  have  doubtless  increased 
in  force  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It 
is     generally     be- 
lieved   that    the 
principal  cause  of 
the  small  size  of 
the   modern   fam- 
ily    is     voluntary 
limitation.  A  defi- 
nite    answer     is 


AMKUICA  AND  NKW  MOUTH  WALK." 
Th<*  curvi-H  iihiiw  thi-  dlittrlliutiiiri  >if  thi-  fi>mlli>-< 
of  'iOI  HrirnUMc  nn-ii  In  coniiiurliion  with  th<- 
fiiinllli-H  of  iioirK-  Iwi-nly  thoiwurid  Ni-w  Houth 
Wiilc-«  miilhcm  who  illrd  towiinl  Ihi-  rUn-  of  ih*- 
liuit  vcnKiry.  In  liolli  ciuttit  iill  rhlMrrn,  whtHher 
ilii-y  Hurvivofl  or  nol.  nn-  lti<'luil<'r|  iiriil  no  morr 
children  would  lie  horn.  The  llifiirm  ill  the  lioU 
loin  inilicate  thi-  niiinlier  of  chil'lien  to  ii  fiimily  ; 
thoMO  III  Ihi'  MJlle  the  pi-rreiilHife  of  fiimill<-«  In 
which  thiite  numhei-M  occur.  The  N<-w  .South 
WiilcH  fiimllii'M  i»f  from  one  to  eiifhl  childriij 
are  nearly  i-fiually  numeroun,  iind  then-  ij<  then 
II  Kriidiial  decreHMe  Ut  fiimilieH  of  xixleen  und 
liirifer.  The  fiiinlliiit  of  Ami-rican  «ci<-nlillr  men 
which  may  he  lejtarded  lut  lypicnl  of  the  pro- 
fe.Hslonal  climHCM  and  tithi-r  colleife  Kriidunteit — 
show  II  remurkiilile  contriuit.  Nearly  one.fourth 
are  childlexH  :  lemt  than  one  in  four  ix  l»ri{er 
than  three,  only  one  in  Hevenly-llv<-  ik  larifcr 
than  .seven,  none  \»  ever  larger  than  nine.  Thfr 
averatfe  Hize  of  family  in  -.2  :  the  xurvivinK 
family  is  about  2,  anil  the  numlx-r  of  Hurvivinif 
children  of  eiu-h  scientific  man,  including  those 
unmarried,   i.s   about    \.H 

supplied  by  information  given  to  me 
by   4G1    leading  .scientific  men. 
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THE  DECREASING  FAMILIES  OF  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
The  fijfures  at  the  left  indicate  the  average  size  of  the  families  of  alumni 
of  three  eastern  colleges.  The  curves  show  that  the  size  of  the  family 
of  eollegre  graduates  has  decreased  from  5.6  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  to  2.5  and  2  for  classes  graduating  in  1875.  The  dotted  line  is 
the  projection  of  the  average  decrease,  indicating  that  if  conditions  should 
remain   the  same  students  graduating  in   1835   w^ould  have  no  children 


THE  FAMILIES  OF  461  LEADING  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  MEN 
The  figures  at  the  bottom  indicate  the  number  of  children  to  a  family '. 
those  at  the  left  the  number  of  families  of  equal  size.  The  chart  shows 
for  each  size  of  family  of  461  American  men  of  science  in  how  many 
cases  the  'imitation  was  involuntary  and  in  how  many  cases  it  was  vol- 
untary. The  shaded  areas,  showing  the  numbei-s  in  which  it  was  voluntary, 
are  subdivided  to  indicate  the  causes.  Thus  when  the  marriage  was  child- 
less, this  condition  was  involuntai-y  in  67  cases  and  voluntary  in  35  cases. 
The  reasons  assigned  were  health  in  25  cases,  expense  in  5  cases  and 
other  causes  in  5  cases.  In  the  family  of  two,  the  limitation  was  volun- 
tary in  84  out  of  9S  marriages.  The  reasons  assigned  were  health  in  44 
cases,  expense  in  29  cases  and  inconvenience  or  other  causes  in   11  case; 
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Of  these  families  176  were  not  vol- 
untarily limited,  while  285  were  so 
limited,  the  cause  of  the  voluntary 
limitation  being  health  in  133  cases, 
expense  in  98  cases  and  various  other 
reasons  in  54  cases.  Childlessness 
was  involuntary  in  two-thirds  of  the 
cases.  In  the  standardized  family  of 
two  children  the  condition  was  de- 
sired in  six  cases  out  of  seven.  In 
over  one-third  of  the  461  families 
the  limitation  was  involuntary,  due 
to  infertility  and  other  pathological 
causes,  but  if  these  had  not  obtained, 
voluntai\v  limitation  would  have  oc- 
curred later  in  nearly  all,  perhaps  in 
all,  cases.  In  seventy-one  marriages 
prior  to  1890  the  average  size  of  fam- 
ily including  all  children  born  was 
2.9,  and  the  limitation  Was  voluntary 
in  forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
In  the  decade  of  the  80's  with 
132  marriages  the  size  of  the  fam- 
ily was  2.6,  and  the  limitation  was 
voluntary  in  sixty-four  per  cent  of 
tne  cases.  For  198  marriages  con- 
tracted in  the  90's,  when  no  mor« 
children  will  be  born,  the  average 
size  of  family  is  2.0,  and  the  limita- 
tion is  voluntary  in  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  cases. 

Neither  the  prevalence  of  the  vol- 
untary limitation  of  the  size  of  fam- 
ily, nor  the  fact  that  the  size  of 
family  is  limited  directly  or  indirect- 
ly thru  infertility  or  ill-health  in 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cases, 
can  be  regarded  with  satisfaction.  It 
is  indeed  evident  that  a  limitation  of 
the  number  of  offspring  was  an  es- 
sential condition  of  the  evolution  of 
a  higher  race  and  of  the  civilization 
to  which  it  has  attained.  There  was 


first  a  biological  adaptation  limiting 
the  fertility  of  women  to  an  average 
of  about  twelve  children,  then  a  de- 
velopment of  social  institutions  re- 
ducing the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren for  each  woman  to  about  six, 
and  now  we  have  a  psychological  re- 
striction limiting  the  number  to 
about  three.  This  number  appears  to 
be  nearly  ideal,  in  so  far  as  the  most 
desirable  rate  of  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  concerned.  It  might  be  as  un- 
desirable and  be  mado  as  illegal  for 
a  man  to  have  six  children  as  to  have 
two  wives.  But  we  are  playing  with 
edged  tools  when  we  substitute  ra- 
tionalism for  fundamental  instincts. 
In  practise  the  family  is  not  volun- 
tarily limited  for  the  welfare  of  the 
race,  but  to  avoid  risk  and  ill-health 
— real  or  fancied — expense  and  in- 
convenience, and  to  give  the  individ- 
ual child  greater  advantages.  There 
seem  to  be  no  existing  conditions 
which  will  check  the  decreasing  birth 
rate,  while  there  are  powerful  forces 
tending  to  its  decline  below  the  dan- 
ger point  of  the  death  rate. 

We  should  accustom  ourselves  to 
the  idea  that  social  control  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  vigor  of  the 
race  and  perhaps  to  provide  for  its 
continuation.  If  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence and  natural  selection  are 
largely  eliminated  by  enabling  most 
of  those  who  are  born  to  attain  mid- 
dle age,  then  the  vigor  and  fertility 
of  the  race  can  only  be  maintained 
by  a  eugenic  selection  of  healthy 
parents.  If  social  conditions  become 
such  that  children  are  no  longer  of 
economic  value  to  their  parents, 
while  they  have  for  the  state  a  great- 


er economic  value  than  ever  before, 
then  the  state  should  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  cost  of  bearing  and  rearing 
them.  When  laws  are  past  forbidding 
the  marriage  of  the  feeble-minded, 
of  the  diseased,  of  cousins  and  be- 
tween different  races,  it  is  evident 
that  we  regard  social  control  of  mar- 
riage as  feasible.  If  we  supply  free 
schools  on  the  ground  that  this  is  of 
advantage  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  state,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  give  free  medical  attend- 
ance and  much  else.  When  we  learn 
that  the  privileges  of  property  are 
subordinate  to  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren, there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
providing  that  the  cost  of  children 
shall  be  shared  equally  by  all. 

The  relation  between  the  birth 
rate  and  the  death  rate  has  been  the 
principal  factor  in  modern  history, 
leading  to  the  present  position  and 
relations  of  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. This  mad  war  will  probably 
close  with  a  stalemate;  in  any  case 
the  losses  will  not  depend  on  the 
terms  of  peace.  France  will  lose 
most.  Great  Britain  next,  Germany 
next,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy 
next,  Russia  and  the  Balkan  States 
the  least ;  and  the  longer  the  war  is 
persisted  in  the  greater  will  be  the 
disproportion.  The  losses  depend  less 
on  victories  or  defeats  on  the  battle- 
field than  on  the  relative  birth  rates 
of  the  nations.  The  lesson  applies 
equally  to  us.  We  can  do  incompara- 
bly more  to  make  the  nation  strong 
in  defense  by  caring  for  our  chil- 
dren than  by  increasing  our  arma- 
ments. 

Garrison-on-Hudsoti,  New  York 


SOBERING  THE  UNDERGRADUATE 


BY    ALVIN   E.  DYER 


POPULAR  government  in  the 
form  of  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  recall  has  found  a 
home  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. The  adoption  of  a  provision 
placing  matters  of  student  discipline 
in  the  hands  of  the  student  body  has 
brought  to  completion  the  several 
years'  task  of  establishing  under- 
graduate rule. 

The  students  elect  yearly  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president  and  a  board  nf 
control  which,  like  the  national  Con- 
gress, is  the  legislative  body. 

The.se  legislators  and  all  other 
elected  officers  are  subject  to  a  recall 
election  upon  the  petition  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  their  fellow.s  and 
may  be  recalled  by  a  nuijority  vote. 
The  referendiini  can  be  iiivoketl  by 
a  ten  per  cent  petition  and  mea.sure.s 
initiated  by  fifteen  per  cent.  A  ma- 
jority   vote    in    r»'(|uifed    for    action. 


The  difficulty  with  the  initiative  is 
the  tendency  of  the  students  to  vote 
in  favor  of  any  initiated  measure; 
however,  it  may  be  that  extremely 
good  judgment  is  used  in  regard  to 
what  is  brought  before  the  body. 

The  censorship  of  the  official  stu- 
dent daily,  originally  a  function  of 
the  student  board,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  presiilent  of  the  uni- 
versity. Thus  the  organ  of  public 
opinion  is  placed  beyond  the  power 
of  any  faction  in  control. 

Judicial  authority  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  student  discipline  committee. 
Financial  matters  are  placed  in  the 
huiuls  of  a  salarieil  student  ttrnn- 
ager  and  a  tux  of  five  dollars  a  stu- 
dent is  levied  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  to  furnish  necessary 
funds.  The  book-store  ami  other  stu- 
dent enterpri.ses  are  co<n)erutive. 

Student    government    at    the    Uni- 


versity of  Washington  has  been  em- 
inently successful,  and  there  have 
been  no  abuses  arising  from  this  ex- 
periment of  self-control.  It  has  facil- 
itated many  improvements  in  student 
affairs.  This  year  the  classes  in  one 
of  the  buildings  were  so  large  that 
between  periods  there  was  dangerous 
congestion  in  the  halls.  The  t»oard  of 
control  immediately  organi^eil  a 
"traffic  cop  squad"  to  keep  these  halls 
clear.  Traffic  in  the  buildings  is  now 
handled  as  systematically  as  on  the 
street  crcvssings  of  a  business  sec- 
tion of  a  large  metropt>lis.  The  tH>arii 
has  now  uii.'  *  V  -ii  to  ab  '■  '■  "^  it- 
ing   in  exaii  us  t»y   ^  d 

the   **ht>nor   system."    Resp»  'v 

sobers  these  U'    " 

ami  they  are  ii\. „   ...,      -    -   ,- 

sible  training  for  the  life  of  the  re* 
public. 
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J.    P.   MORGAN   AND    BARON  READING 


THE   ENGLISHMAN,    LORD    CHIEF    JUSTICE,    IS    HEAD    OF    THE    ANGLO-FRENCH     FINANCIAL    COMMISSION     WHICH     CAME    TO 
AMERICA    FOR    A    LOAN    OF    UNPRECEDENTED    SIZE.    MR.    MORGAN    WAS    HOST    TO    THE    FIRST 
GATHERING    OF    THE    COMMISSIONERS    AND    AMERICAN    FINANCIERS 
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The  ingredients  of  the  food  yo 
and  give  your  children  shoul 

pure    and   heal 


beyond  question. 

Pure  food  experts,  of 
and  chemists  plac( 
seal  of  approval  on  '. 
Baking  Powder  bee 
it  contains  no  alum, 
phosphate,  or  any  dt 
ious  mineral  subst 
while    it   adds    hea. 


qualities  to  the  food. 


I 


K  M  n  !•;  It    '2  7,     I  ;»  i  i> 
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Made  from  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar 


THE    ORDERLY    LIFE 

THE  NINTH  ARTICLE  IN  THE  SERIES  ON  EFFICIENCY  AND  LIFE 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 


IF  a  man  were  to  engage  passage 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  an 
ox-cart  we  should  call  him  crazy. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are 
traveling  in  an  ox-cart  mind.  Their 
relation  to  their  work,  daily  life,  ul- 
timate goal,  is  that  of  a  mental  me- 
dieval, jogging,  bumping,  lagging 
along  in  an  intellectual  ox-cart  over 
a  stony  road  of  ignorance  and  in- 
ertia. These  men — the  majority  of 
them — haven't  any  system. 

System  is  the  difference  between 
the  automobile  and  the  ox-cart.  The 
cart  was  not  quick  enough,  roomy 
enough,  easy  enough,  fine  enough.  So 
the  automobile  came  by  means  of  a 
system  of  experimentation,  a  system 
of  construction,  a  system  of  capital- 
ization, a  system  of  advertising,  a 
system  of  selling,  a  system  of  serv- 
ice. All  advancement  is  by  means  of 
a  system. 

Few  minds  are  quick  enough, 
roomy  enough,  easy  enough,  fine 
enough.  And  by  the  right  combina- 
tion of  systems  any  sane  man  could, 
and  if  he  is  a  sane  man  he  will, 
change  the  style  of  his  intellect  from 
an  ox-cart  to  an  automobile.  You  can 
make  a  month's  progress  in  a  day 
when  you  know  how.  Time  is  meas- 
ured not  by  how  long  we  live  but  by 
how  much  we  attempt. 

A  science  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
system.  There  is  no  science  of  law, 
of  medicine,  of  theology,  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  marriage;  in  these  realms 
we  find  conflict,  confusion,  groping, 
erring,  despairing — because  no  sys- 
tem has  yet  been  evolved.  There  is  a 
science  of  accounting,  of  banking,  of 
bricklaying,  of  merchandising,  of  a 
thousand  trades  and  industries, 
where  men  work  at  a  minimum  of 
error  and  friction — because  a  uni- 
versal system  based  on  experience 
has  been  adopted  and  is  being  main- 
tained. A  joyless,  profitless  job  is 
merely  aystemless. 

"WOMAN'S     WORK      IS     NEVER     DONE" 

We  often  hear  that  man  works 
from  sun  to  sun,  while  woman's 
work  is  never  done.  Why?  Because 
woman's  work,  generally  speaking,  is 
never  done  right.  And  it  shouldn't 
be  done  until  doni'  right.  A  wrong 
act  is  always  unfinished.  Man's 
work  is  systematic,  woman's  hap- 
hazard. This  explains  the  "servant" 
problem,  the  extravagance  problem, 
the  tired-mother  probletn,  the  food 
problem,  and  largely  the  health  prob- 
lem, the  divorce  problem,  and  other 
Herious  problems. 

It   has   taken    the   women    of    the 
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world  1900  years  of  Christian  civil- 
ization to  produce  their  first  read- 
able, workable,  reliable  book  on  sys- 
tematic housekeeping.  Yet  the  home 
preceded  all  other  trades  and  profes- 
sions. Even  to  this  day  we  have  no 
book  which  tells  a  man  how  to  be  a 
thoroly  efficient  teacher,  preacher  or 
physician.  Yet  these  ministers  to 
mind,  soul  and  body  are  the  central 
figures  in  the  community;  on  them 
lie  the  great  responsibilities  of  mold- 
ing the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 
A  saint  without  a  system  is  a  fool, 
and  a  fool  never  yet  convinced  any- 
body. 

Most  human  failures  are  due  to  a 
lack  of  system.  Wagner,  the  stupen- 
dous composer,  was  a  pauper  and  by 
many  considered  a  lunatic ;  the  opera 
singer  of  today,  having  a  system  of 
popular  acclaim,  gets  $1000  a  night 
and  lives  in  a  rose-bower  of  adora- 
tion. The  great  inventor  Langley 
thought  out  the  flying-machine,  and 
died  broken-hearted,  of  misunder- 
standing and  persecution ;  the 
Wright  brothers,  putting  a  system 
into  Langley's  idea,  charted  the  sky 
and  brought  the  heavens  into  the 
grip  of  man.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  might 
have  been  a  Colossus  of  literature, 
but  he  had  not  the  system  to  over- 
come his  weakness. 

A  ten-point  success  is  likely  to  be 
two  points  talent,  three  points  char- 
acter, five  points  system.  There  is 
consolation  here  for  the  man  not 
born  a  genius. 

By  system  I  do  not  mean  the  wor- 
ship of  detail,  or  the  substitution  of 
mechanism  for  humanism.  System  is 
inspired  mechanism.  System  is  ex- 
perience condensed  and  applied.  Sys- 
tem is  the  substitution  of  choice  for 
chance,  intelligence  for  worry,  com- 
posure for  care.  System  is  decrease 
of  effort  and  increase  of  result.  Sys- 
tem is  the  conversii)n  of  drudgery 
into  destiny  thru  the  sustained  pow- 
er of  a  coherent  purpose. 

Observe,  however,  that  system  as 
a  part  of  our  scheme  of  life  is  nei- 
ther first  in  time  nor  final  in  impor- 
tance. System  merely  shows  us  how 
to  do  a  thing,  it  does  not  tell  us  what 
to  do,  or  why  to  do  it. 

We  are  a  compound  of  hody,  brain, 
heart  and  soul.  The  brain  and  the 
body  should  be  n\ade  perfect  ma- 
chines, operating  as  regularly,  easily, 
faultlessly,  powerfully,  as  the  finest 
autotnol)ile  or  electric  plant.  The  ile- 
sirea  of  the  heart  should  impel  these 
twin-machines,  but  without  waste  of 
energy,  sympathy,  worry,  sentimen- 
tality. The  soul  need.s  no  stystem  and 


will  have  no  system.  The  soul  must 
be  free.  But  system  is  not  only  a 
material  aid  to  efficiency  but  is  even 
more  a  subtle  aid  to  spirituality. 
System  is  to  the  soul  as  the  track  to 
the  engine,  the  forge  to  the  fire,  the 
sail  to  the  breeze.  A  good  man  plus 
a  good  system  becomes  a  great  man ; 
and  a  great  man  who  is  also  good  is 
better  than  a  hundred  good  men  who 
are  merely  good. 

STARTING    THE    DAY'S    WORK 

What  do  you  do  when  you  first 
wake  up  in  the  morning?  Your  an- 
swer will  imply  how  far  you  appre- 
hend and  use  the  right  system  of 
daily  habits. 

The  inefficient  man  wakes  thus : 
he  grunts,  yawns,  turns  over  sleep- 
ily, hunches  up  angrily,  growls  thick- 
ly "Hang  that  alarm  clock!" — and 
with  a  petulant  scowl  goes  to  sleep 
again.  This  performance  is  bad  for 
him,  first  because  it  undermines  his 
will  power,  second  because  it  de- 
moralizes his  schedule  for  the  day. 

Dozing  irresponsibly,  he  over- 
sleeps. When  some  kind  friend  shakes 
him,  he  wakes  with  a  start,  slights 
his  bath  and  exercize,  shoots  into  his 
clothes,  gulps  down  a  hungerless 
breakfast  in  a  panic  lest  he  be  late 
to  work,  and  darts  for  his  train  after 
the  manner  of  a  frightened  goose. 
Now,  the  first  hour  of  the  morning 
determines  our  physical  and  mental 
status  for  the  day.  If  at  nine  o'clock 
we  have  our  nerves,  brain  and  stom- 
ach in  a  condition  of  turmoil,  we  re- 
duce our  thinking  and  working  ca- 
pacity for  the  day  by  perhaps  twenty 
per  cent.  If  in  addition  we  allow 
such  irregularity  to  pervade  our 
desk,  office  and  routine,  we  further 
abridge  our  maximum  output  by 
perhaps  thirty  per  cent  more.  Be- 
sides, our  health,  influence,  charac- 
ter, will  surtVr  to  an  etiual  extent. 

The  man  of  power  gets  absolute 
control  of  his  brain,  heart  and  body 
before  he  starts  his  work.  In  orvier 
to  have  time  to  get  this  control,  he 
plans  to  wake  a  half  hour  before  he 
has  to  I  hurry  enslaves  K  T^-  ■  •*■  ent 
num    has   his   sleep   out.    l'>  he 

fixed  the  right  quantity  and  quality 
of  it  heforehaiul.  He  takes  t\ve  n»in- 
utes'  exercise-  the  ku\d  that  he  has 
proved  best  for  him.  He  finds  hin»- 
self  in  a  healthy  glow,  and  likeei  hiit 
bath  even  more  than  hia  bnMkklttiU. 
He  keeps  his  fresh  lin«n.  thsrhtv 
apparatus  and  other  toilet  acct 
in  such  i»rder  and  ' 

duce    nititiiuis    li>    th ;.. 

follows   a   plan   whereby    hi«   ■ 
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There  Are  25%  More 
Chautauqua  Readers 
Now  than  a  Year  Ago. 
Last  Year  Showed  \6% 
Above  the  One  Before. 

Why? 

Now,  as  in  the  past  for  forty  years,  men  and 
w^omen  find  in  Chautauqua  what  they  need  from 
a  reading  course;  and  on  the  world-old  impulse  to 
tell  somebody  about  it,  they  bring  their  neighbors 
in.     So  the  circle  grows.     It  serves: 

The  Parent  who  dreads  having  the  children  educated 
out  of  his  reach. 

The  College  Graduate  who  realizes  that  he  must  keep 
on  being  educated. 

The  Busy  Person  who  must  make  the  most  of  spare 
moments  for  culture. 

The  Person  of  Leisure  who  does  not  wish  to  stagnate. 

The  Newspaper  Reader  who  wants  a  perspective  on 
the  confusion  of  daily  items. 

Why  don't  you  ask  about  it?    Address 

Home  Reading  Department 

Chautauqua  Institution 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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are  never  buttonless,  or  his  collars 
all  cracked,  or  his  shirts  all  in  the 
laundry ;  hence  he  does  no  f  uminjr 
while  he  dresses. 

Our  sensible  man  does  not  eat 
fried  sausage  one  morning,  oatmeal 
and  bananas  the  next,  sirloin  and  bis- 
cuits the  next.  He  standardizes  his 
breakfast.  By  this  I  mean  that  he 
studies  and  experiments  until  he  finds 
just  what  kind  of  food,  and  how  lit- 
tle of  it,  will  keep  him  from  starv- 
ing till  lunch  time.  Then  he  takes 
this  breakfast,  with  but  slight  varia- 
tions, every  working  day.  Breakfast 
and  luncheon  for  the  brain  worker 
should  always  be  standardized,  but 
dinner  never  standardized.  We  should 
live  by  an  exact  system,  from  the 
time  we  wake  till  the  time  we  finish 
our  day's  work ;  after  that,  to  blazes 
with  the  system ! 

I  can  do  three  times  as  much  in  a 
day  as  I  could  a  few  years  ago.  The 
secret  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  I 
have  learned  to  get  a  clean  grip  on 
my  work  and  myself  during  the  first 
hour  of  the  day.  This  control  is  men- 
tal, even  more  than  physical.  For  the 
mind  is  the  animating  force  in  any 
work  that  prospers  and  endures. 

The  average  mortal  never  knows 
■  how  much  he  can  do.  He  never  can 
know  until  he  puts  in  his  work  a 
systematic  method  and  a  spiritual 
motive.  A  man  recently  drove  an  au- 
tomobile at  the  rate  of  100  miles  an 
hour.  A  century  ago  this  would  have 
been  called  a  miracle.  Such  a  feat  is 
possible  now  because  the  system  of 


automobile  construction  has  been 
made  well  nigh  perfect,  and  because 
the  man  in  the  machine  was  out  for 
a  world's  record,  which  ambition 
gave  him  something  approaching  su- 
perhuman vision  and  control.  You  in 
your  work  may  reasonably  hope  to 
become  a  world-leader;  but  first  you 
must  have  a  faultless  system,  and  a 
colossal  aim. 

SCRUTINIZE    YOUR    HABITS 

Every  human  action  is  either  hab- 
itual, or  occasional,  or  independent, 
original  and  unforeseen.  All  habitual 
actions  must  be  reduced  to  a  system, 
based  on  the  quickest,  easiest  and 
best  mode  of  accomplishment.  To  dis- 
cover and  apply  these  various  modes 
of  improved  action  is  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  personal  efficiency.  For  ex- 
ample, nearly  every  man,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  women  (about  one  in 
three  in  New  York  State)  go  to  work 
every  business  morning.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  go  to  work?  In  New 
York  City  one  may  travel  by  subway 
or  "L"  train,  by  surface  car,  by  tax- 
icab  or  carriage,  or  on  foot.  The  ideal 
way  is  to  walk  to  business.  This, 
however,  is  impossible  for  the  man 
who  lives  in  upper  New  York  five 
or  ten  miles  away  from  his  office. 
Most  people  therefore  take  the  easi- 
est and  quickest  route,  with  no  re- 
gard to  hygienic  or  psychological 
factors.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  noted 
eflficiency  expert,  lives  on  a  block 
with  a  subway  station  on  the  corner. 
I  asked  him  what  he  considered  the 


most  approved  way  to  get  downtown. 
He  answered,  "Here  is  how  I  go — 
judge  for  yourself.  I  walk  a  mile 
across  the  city,  down  a  hill  and  over 
the  Harlem  River,  to  the  nearest  "L" 
station.  Then  I  stand  on  the  platform 
(except  in  very  stormy  weather) 
and  breathe  good  air  all  the  way  to 
my  office.  The  subway  trip  would 
save  me  twenty  minutes — and  lose 
me  a  lot  of  health,  buoyancy,  clear- 
brained  action,  winning  magnetism, 
and  good  old-fashioned  appetite." 
Here  is  a  case  where  the  quickest 
way  is  not  the  best.  How  many  peo- 
ple would  have  sense  enough  to  figure 
this  out?  For  answer,  look  at  the 
mobs  that  regularly  pile  into  the 
subway.  All  our  daily  habits  should 
be  scrutinized,  analyzed,  made  to  con- 
form to  standards  of  health,  econ- 
omy, productivity. 

Our  occasional  actions  may  also 
be  reduced  to  a  general  system. 
based  on  principles  of  comfort  and 
utility.  Every  housewife,  every  pro- 
fessional man  or  woman,  every  work- 
er using  brains  as  well  as  hands, 
finds  it  necessary  to  do  certain  things 
on  certain  days  of  the  week  or  month. 
An  essential  is  a  memorandum  book 
or  calendar  pad,  covering  each  day 
in  the  year,  and  made  to  serve  as  an 
automatic  memor>-.  One  of  these  be- 
longs in  the  home,  another  in  the 
office.  When  you  think  of  something 
to  be  attended  to  next  week  or  next 
month,  put  it  on  the  pad  and  forget 
it.  Then  plan  each  day  to  fit  the  pad. 

Every  clerk,  every  housemaid,  ev- 


A    TEST    OF    THE    ORDERLY    LIFE 

FOR   ANY   MAN   OR  WOMAN   IN    ANY   TRADE    OR   PROFESSION 

DiKECTioNs.  Write  .">  ill  bijiiik  space  folIowiriK  each  iiiiestinii.  wlieiv  tiie  answer  is  Yes.  Leave  space  blauk 
wliere  the  answer  is  Xo,  or  iiKh-teriiiiiiate.  Aihl  the  coluiiiii  nt"  Hgures  tlius  ubtained,  iov  your  percentage  iu  efficient 
system.      These  i|iiestions  are  only  general  and   preliininary,   serving  as  a   pointer,   not   as  a  complete  guide. 

Mr.  I'lirinton  vvill  he  glad  to  suggest  hooks,  magazines,  institutions  or  other  aids  to  better  system.  He  will  aLso 
.•iiiswer  (|uestioiis  on  personal  problems  relating  to  systematic  life  antl  work.  These  replies  will  be  given  thru  the 
I'fficiency    Question    Hox   or    by    personal    letter,    subject    to    the   nature   of   the   tpiestion    anil    the   priority   oi   its    recfipt. 
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I>o  yini   keep   a  daily,   weekly,  monthly    and   yearly   mem>>r:iiiduin    padV    

Have   you    an    outfit    of    scrap-books    and    tiles    for    clippings,    notes   and    new    idfaa?. 

Do    you    maintain    a    personal    and    family    budget    of    current    expense?     

Are  your  expenses   less   now    than    they    were   last   ,vear? 

Do   you   exercize    at    least    live    minutes   on    rising    every     morning?     

Have  you  standardized  breakfast  and  luncheon   in   time,    iiiiaiitity    and    variety? 

.\re  you  in  bed  at  ten  o'clock,   four  nights  or  more  in   the   week?    

Could   you    find   in   the  dark   every    personal   and   profexsional  article  you  own? 

Do    you   carrv    life    insurance? 


Have   you    made   your    will,    in    proper   legal    form? 

Flave   you    read    live   standard    books   on    systematizing    your  work,   life  and  deMtiuy? ... 

Do  you   plan  ahead  your  day's  work,  on   the  basis  of  a    time  s«-hedule? 

('an  you    linisli   your  day's  work   in   an   hour's  less   time    than   a   year   ago? 

Have  you  a  clear  picture,   in  your  mind   and  on   paper,   of  ,\our  ultimate  achieveiiieiit  ill  life?.. 

Are   you    planninK   in    following   a   delinite,   sure  Mysteoi    for    gaining    promotion    or    advauceuieut    iu    your 

Work  ? 

Can  you  make  yoiirHelf  do  things  you  dislike^ -pleasaiitl.x,    thtu-oly.    regtdarly? 

Can    you    forget    all    system    ami    do    as    you    please,    one    or    two   days    a    month? 

Have  you  classilied   the  mental  and  moral   faculties  and  p4i\>ers  neetleil   for  great  MUccewi  iu  your  W\>rk?.. 

.\re   you   develnpiiig   these    ill    yourself   by    ii    regular,    scientific    method?     

Do  you   reserve  a   little   lime  each   week    for   muHic,   art.    poetrv    or    philosophy  ' 

Total    eipials    vour    uppro\iniale    grade    iu 
H    true    eoucepliou    of    itn    ethcieul    »>*leut 

ro|iyr)|{ht,    lUlK,    t>v    Kilwanl    Karl'    l'urliitt>ii 
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fry  ritiplovjM'  ill  itii  ordinary  line  of 
l)ii,siiit'ss  .slioiild  ill"  j-fivni  a  (inily 
Hi*ht'<liilf  of  tliiiiK'^  lo  lit'  tluiic,  with 
the  tiiiu'  t«'(|iiirtMl  lo  do  catli  pioii 
orly,  and  a  iiu'iiioraiidimi  coiitri •niiiKf 
liso  (d°  rcniaiiiiii^f  tii)it>.  11'  on  a 
brijrhl  inoniiiiR  otlu'rwist'  happy  you 
toll  .laiM'  to  wash  the  dishes,  polish 
tho  silver,  hlarken  (he  stove,  whiten 
the  woodwork,  swei'ji  the  halls,  dust 
the  ^i'li^'i'i'i'l^'^.  do  the  market  in^r, 
mind  the  l)al)y,  help  with  the  sewing, 
bake  some  pies,  and  then  i)repare  to 
tret  hineh  you  will  have  a  mixt- 
minded.  sour-hearted  Jane,  with  i)its 
of  undone  or  ill-done  Johs  presently 
scattered  all  over  the  plaee.  Mut  it' 
you  tell  Jane  to  wash  the  dishes  in 
20  minutes  and  41?  seconds,  polish 
the  silver  in  8:17,  blacken  the  stove 
in  5:34,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
list — you  should  have  a  clear-headed, 
whole-souled  Jane,  working  on  a  sci- 
entific plan  for  a  definite  purpose. 
Then  if  you  offer  a  small  bonus  for 
every  time  she  breaks  her  own  record 
(without  breakinjr  the  dishes  or  her 
reputation  for  thoroness)  you  may 
soon  have  a  parayfon  of  a  housemaid. 

SYSTEM     MKANS    COMMONSENSE 

Let  us  take  another  illustration  of 
the  need  for  system.  There  are  al- 
ways thousands  of  unemployed  men 
in  New  York.  I  meet  probably  two 
a  week,  on  the  average.  When  a  man 
accosts  you  on  the  sti*eet,  says  he  is 
out  of  a  job,  can't  get  work,  and 
won't  you  give  him  a  lift,  what  do 
you  do?  If  you  are  soft-hearted  (and 
soft-headed)  you  perhaps  give  him 
a  quarter.  If  you  are  hard-hearted 
(and  soft-headed)  you  give  him 
nothing.  If  you  are  soft-hearted  and 
hard-headed  you  give  him  the  ad- 
dresses of  a  number  of  free  employ- 
ment bureaus  that  you  have  looked 
up  before,  you  put  him  on  a  car  to 
go  to  the  nearest,  you  pay  his  fare, 
and  you  wish  him  luck.  The  Bowery 
Mission,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Municipal  Employment  Agency, 
make  it  their  business  to  supply  jobs 
for  the  jobless.  If  by  searching  out 
all  these  places — which  I  can  do  in  a 
couple  of  hours — I  can  start  100  men 
a  year  toward  the  self-support  and 
self-respect  of  salaried  employees, 
am  I  not  putting  my  philanthropy 
where  it  belongs,  on  a  systematic 
basis  of  commonsense? 

The  only  things  in  our  lives  that 
should  not,  cannot,  be  reduced  to 
system  are  the  inspirational  things. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  real  things. 
I  would  rather  starve  because  in- 
efficient than  amass  wealth  because 
uninspired.  Yet  I  have  seen  a  case 
where  a  poet  improved  the  quality 
his  verse  tremendously  by  forcing 
himself  to  go  thru  a  period  of 
business    routine,    and    work,    slave, 


(Miduro,  fl^ht,  Hwrat,  fnint  from 
went  iiicMs.  be  MCourK<"d  by  oppri's 
■UMii,  and  l^now  what  the  niultiluden 
have  l<»  liear.  A  poet  who  has  never 
drudj^ed  is  oidy  half  a  poet  antl  the 
poorer  half,  nuide  of  wordM;  the  bet- 
ter ludf  (d"  an\  man  IteiuK  nnide  of 
deeds. 

AmonK  t  h«'  scienlilie  nyHtenis  that 
the  average  pc'rson  needs  are  th«'  fol- 
lowing: A  health  and  longevity  Hy.s- 
tem ;  a  buying,  spending  and  saving 
system;  a  genius  development  sy.H- 
tem;  a  social  sincerity  Hystem ;  a  ra- 
tional reading  system;  a  vital  study 
system;  a  sure  promotion  system; 
a  practical,  broad-minded,  '/ealous- 
hearted  church  system;  a  childlike 
play  system;  a  reverential,  sympa- 
tlietic,  wise,  clear  and  clean  mar- 
riage system.  How  many  of  these 
systems  do  //o//   need? 

For  a  concrete  example  of  personal 
system,  let  us  take  a  man's  cravat. 
In  the  view  of  an  inetlicient  man,  all 
there  is  to  a  necktie  is  buying  it, 
wearing  it,  wearing  it  out.  In  reality 
there  are  seven  factors  in  a  good 
cravat  system — (1)  color,  (2) 
weight,  (3)  cost,  (4)  preservation, 
(5)  manner  of  tying,  (6)  method  of 
repair,  (7)  final  destiny.  The  color 
should  match,  or  harmonize  with, 
the  suit  of  clothes  intended  to  be 
worn  with  the  tie;  and  should  also 
blend  with  the  owner's  peculiarities 
— -a  green  tie  on  a  blue  suit  or  a 
violet  tie  under  red  hair  being  a  case 
of  inefficient  harmony.  The  weight 
should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
ruin  of  the  fabric  by  a  scarf-pin,  but 
not  sufficient  to  allow  cracking  from 
retained  perspiration.  The  cost 
should  be  about  half  the  set  retail 
price;  once  or  twice  a  year  most 
men's  shops  have  clearing-out  sales, 
when  fifty-cent  and  seventy-five-cent 
ties  go  for  a  quarter;  this  is  when 
every  man  should  lay  in  a  year's  sup- 
ply'. One's  common  ties  should  per- 
haps be  kept  on  a  ring  or  rack  near 
the  dresser,  and  the  best  ties  in  a 
long  box  or  bureau  drawer,  both  be- 
ing smoothed  out  and  unwrinkled 
after  being  worn.  The  life  of  a  scarf 
may  be  doubled  by  tying  it  when 
new  with  the  large  end  as  long  as 
possible,  leaving  a  section  under  the 
vest  invisible,  and  protected;  as  the 
exposed  part  gets  shabby,  draw  this 
under  the  collar  and  tie  the  scarf 
with  the  large  end  short.  A  cravat 
kept  clean  and  skilfully  mended  will 
last  a  third  as  long  again.  Finally, 
there  are  hosts  of  poor  women  who 
would  gladly  use  the  unspoiled  ends 
of  worn-out  silk  ties  for  cushion- 
pillows,  or  for  doll's  dresses  the  mak- 
ing of  which  would  teach  their  little 
girls  how  to  sew.  A  necktie  is  a  triv- 
ial thing,  but  may  become  a  great 
example.  If  by  taking  a  little  thought 


one  ran  fjiin-haKf  nil  hiii  tlwi  for  half 
lh«*  regular  pru  <•  and  can  double  or 
treble  th*?  wearing  •juuliiien,  may  not 
the  prinei|>leM  of  f<-(,t\t,ii\y,  i^fllrii-ncy 
jind  siitisfaelion  thuM  leur(i<-d  In-  an 
aMHjft  thru  life? 

One  more  jlluKtration  of  Hy»tem 
nei'ded.  (!ould  you,  with  your  eyen 
cloHi'd,  lay  your  hand  inMtantly  on 
every  one  of  your  perH')nul  belonjf- 
ings  in  your  home  and  in  your  of- 
fice? Could  y«)U,  if  you  were  sudflen- 
ly  to  go  blind,  tell  a  friend  where  to 
l(H'at<-'  each  item  fjertaining  to  your 
work  ami  yf)ur  daily  life?  A  negative 
answer  means  that  you  need  a  filing 
syHtem,  to  help  you  bring  order  out 
of  chaos.  Every  adult  has,  or  should 
have,  a  mass  of  correspf^ndence,  bill.s, 
receipts,  clippings,  book  noticcH, 
memoranda,  notes,  plans  and  ideas 
for  improving  work,  and  so  forth, 
which  to  be  handled  properly  must 
depend  on  a  good  filing  .system,  doz- 
ens of  them  now  being  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

IF   THERE    IS   A    BETTER   SYHTEM    THAN 
YOURS,    BORROW    IT 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the 
matter  of  a  modern  work  .system — 
that  would  fill  a  volume  in  itself.  The 
supreme  fact  to  think  over  and  act 
upon  is  this:  Great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  your  line  of  work  have  been 
studying  out  the  very  problems  that 
baffle  you,  and  somebody,  some- 
where, has  doubtless  arrived  at  the 
solution.  How  will  you  locate  the 
man  and  learn  the  solution? 

There  are  in  the  United  States 
about  120,000  clergymen,  150,000 
physicians.  1,200,000  teachers,  6,- 
000,000  farmers,  10,000,000  mechan- 
ics and  manufacturers.  Suppose  you 
are  a  teacher,  then  you  have  one 
chance  in  1,200,000  of  knowing  and 
following  the  best  system  in  this 
countrj\  Suppose  you  are  a  mechanic 
or  manufacturer,  then  your  chance 
of  being  the  top-notcher  dwindles  to 
one  in  6,000,000.  What  methods  are 
you  taking  to  find  the  most  efficient 
leader  of  your  profession — and  equal 
or  surpass  him?  What  newest  and 
best  books,  magazines,  tools,  devices, 
facilities  and  opportunities  have  you 
discovered,  are  you  employing?  If 
the  output  and  corresponding  income 
of  a  bricklayer  can  be  doubled  by 
use  of  the  right  system — a  feat  ac- 
complished often  since  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  management,  how 
much  more  can  you  achieve  with 
your  education,  influence,  environ- 
ment ? 

A  dream  as  huge  as  a  planet,  a 
system  as  fine  as  a  pin — there  you 
have  the  secret  of  the  efficient  man. 
What  is  your  great  life  purpose? 
How  is  your  system  of  work  speed- 
ing it  on? 
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That  each  Light    \ 

in  your  home  may    x 

be  better  and  cheaper!      v 

Each  new  advance  in  the  science  of 
illumination  finds  quick  reflection  in  the 
lamps  that  light  your  home. 

For  as  each  new  thought  or  new  mate- 
rial or  new  method  of  construction  is 
tested  and  approved  by  the  scientists  in  our 
Research  Laboratories  at  Schenectady,  it 
is  at  once  communicated  to  our  manu- 
facturing centers  at  Cleveland  and  Harri- 
son, aTid  to  various  other  makers  entitled 
to  receive  MAZDA  Service. 

For  the  mission  of  MAZDA  Service  is 
not  only  to  study  and  experiment  and  test 
such  new  ideas,  but  to  see  that  every 
practical  thought  is  quickly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  manufacturers  of  MAZDA 
Lamps — so  that  the  lighting  of  your  home 
may  steadily  grow  better  and  cheaper. 

And  tliiis  the  word  MAZDA  etclied  on  a 
lamp  is  not  the  nameofthatlamp,  orof  a  tvpe 
of  const  ruction,  but  tbe  Mark  of  this  Sfienli  lie 
research,  assuring  you  tliat  any  lamp  so 
marked  embodies  the  latest  advances  in  the 
science  of  incandescent  litrhtin^. 

General  Electric   Company 
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of  a  Service " 


A  New  Departure  in  Education 

In  tntrodurintr  The  Independent  into  schnnls  throniirhont  tlie  land  wi*  hnvc  met  with 
oidy  one  real  ditlticidty.  Teuciiers  Kenerilly  ^iilinit  the  dcsifibihty  of  Some  use  of  currciil 
hleratiire  and  recognize  the  suitability  of  The  Imltriicnilent  for  that  puriio!ie.  b<it  thcv  d>j 
not  always  know  how  to  go  about  it.  To  inlrodote  such  an  unconventi'in.d  method  of  in- 
>! ruction  into  an  established  curriculum  is  not  always  easy,  so  it  is  no  wundcr  that  teacherH 
homctinies  prefer  to   wait   until   convenient   nictlioda   lor   use  have  been   worked   out   elsewhere. 

Pamphlet  Number  One  of  our  »erica  of  aiils  to  the  use  of  periodical  literature  in  the 
rl  I's  T-iiiin  gives  tlie  experience  of  traclicri  who  are  using  The  Independent  in  Cullcge  and 
High  Scliool  chiHSes  in  connection  with  their  courses  in  English,  Oral  I'umposition,  Public 
Speaking,  loiirnalism.  International  Law,  Economici,  Current  llintury,  American  Politics  and 
(  ivil   (jovernment. 

Pamphlet  Number  Two  is  called  "Mow  to  I'se  The  Independent  in  the  Teaching  ut 
(  ivicH."   by    Simon    f.    Iiimncfaky.    A. II.,    I.L.U.,   of    the   Julia    Kiclim  ui    High    School. 

Pamphlet  Vumbrr  Three  is  called  "How  I"  I'se  The  Indeiimdenl  in  the  Teaching  of 
Kiiglinli."    by    I'Verlrrick    llouk    l.aw,    .\.M.,    I'li.l>..   of    the    Stuyvcsmt    High    School. 

Tliene  pamphlet*  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  teacher. 
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TPIE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Now  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  com- 
pleted and  runnino-,  except  for  occa- 
sional landslides,  the  question  of  the 
proper  apportionment  of  the  praise  is 
in  order.  Some  would  give  the  g:reater 
trlory  of  the  achievement  to  Roosevelt 
or  to  Taft;  some  to  Bunau-Varilla  or 
to  De  Lesseps;  some  to  Goraas  or  to 
Goethals;  some  to  Shonts  or  to  Stevens. 
Poor  Mr.  Wallace  seems  the  only  one 
who  has  no  advocate;  but  we  shall 
probably  gret  a  book  some  day  giving 
him  all  the  credit  for  the  Canal. 

But  it  is  well  that  we  should  have 
these  different  points  of  view  present- 
ed, for  there  is  obviously  a  popular 
tendency  to  make  some  one  man  re- 
sponsible for  every  great  triumph  or 
failure.  It  is,  for  instance,  quite  likely 
that  the  success  of  Colonel  Goethals  in 
bringing  the  Canal  to  completion  has 
tended  to  eclipse  the  pioneer  work  done 
by  the  civilian  engineers  who  preceded 
him.  So  the  volume  by  W.  Leon  Pep- 
perman,  Chief  of  Office  of  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Second  Isthmian  Com- 
mission, has  good  reason  for  existence. 
Its  title  is  a  rhetorical  question,  Who 
Built  the  Panama  Canal?  but  the  au- 
thor leaves  no  doubt  that  he  intends 
the  answer  to  be  "Theodore  P.  Shonts." 
1  As  chairman  of  the  Second  Commis- 
'  .sion,  known  as  "The  Railway  Men's 
I  Commission,"  in  1905-7,  he  took  charg<» 
in  a  critical  time  when  the  force  was 
'  demoralized  and  the  type  of  Canal  un- 
determined, and  he  turned  over  the  un- 
dertaking to  his  successor  in  good 
working  order.  Mr.  Pepperman  devotps 
much  space  to  the  sensation  created  bv 
Poultney  Bigelow's  article  in  The  In- 
dependent, but  he  neglects  to  note  how 
many  of  the  points  criticized  have  since 
been  quietly  corrected.  The  beautiful 
drawings  of  Joseph  Pennell  are  reprvv 
duced  in  this  volume. 

Colonel  Goothals's  book  on  The  Cor- 
ertunvnt  of  the  dtntil  Zove,  in  the 
"Stafford  Little  Lectures"  series,  is  of 
more  importance  than  its  size  indicates, 
for  it  brings  out  many  new  points  of 
interest,  such  as  the  reason  why  the 
Zot)e  was  allowed  to  lapse  ItitD  the  jun- 
gle instead  of  l>oii\g  ntade  an    V 'an 

settlement.    But   if   we  have    i  od 

the  country  the  photograp'  -*t 

we  are  building  a  city  at  1-...  -  -.  .>.,.u'h 
nuiy  well  come  to  be  the  pride  of  tK« 
tropics. 

The     P ■     '■■•' ■•■      *•>      i.>>-i»K 

Hucklin  ly 

I  .v  I   t<«|    t"or    Its    liivlh  '•* 

iii...t  complete  and    "■  .i...,  .,    :!ie 

inanv    luKikM    un    l'  It    it    tMft<Mrtl 

upon  the  ofHvittl   r«  »n 
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riH*l  ill  halanctt  \h  a  (liHpnMition  to  inin 
iinizo  tlu>  work  of  (!(»l()iu«l  (iorn'aH. 

Am  a  I'linrcl  ivf  for  (his  one  Hlntiild 
read  Smiitdlion  in  I'diinimi,  ill  wliuli 
Colonel  (lorvraH,  without  oxaKK'i'ii'ti'iM' 
liis  own  iichit'vcnu'MtM  or  flll(lill^,'•  fault 
uiiiu'ct'ssaiil.N',  nivi's  a  frank  acconni  of 
the  way  in  wliii-h  tli»«  IsthimiM  was  inadc 
hahitabli'.  Kor  instance,  Mr.  llisliop  says 
in  rt'^ard  to  tho  yellow  fever  outbreak 
that  "in  applying"  the  new  metluxls  of 
fl^'htinjr  the  disease  Colonel  (ior^as  had 
the  hearty  coiiperation  and  earnest  sup- 
port of  Charles  K.  Ma^'oon."  On  tlie 
other  hand.  Colonel  (iorji:as  states  that 
in  June,  \[H)U,  (Jovernor  Maroon  and 
(^hief  Kiif^ineer  Wallace  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  remove  from  the 
Sanitary  Department  Colonel  (Joryas 
and  the  other  doctors  who  be- 
lieved in  "the  nios(]uito  theory"  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  "visionary."  So 
they  were,  but  it  was  due  to  their 
vision,  based  upon  the  self-sacrilicin^r 
experimentation  of  our  physicians  in 
Cuba,  that  the  employees  on  the  Canal, 
did  not  suffer  an  annual  death  rate  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  as  did  the  French. 
But  Mr.  Pepperman  represents  his 
hero,  Chairman  Shonts,  as  denouncinj>- 
Dr.  Gorjras  "with  some  heat"  for  rely- 
in{>:  upon  "the  mosquito  theory"  and 
ordering"  him  to  set  his  force  to  clean- 
ing; up  and  getting"  rid  of  "filth."  altho 
Dr.  Gorgas  knew  then  as  everybody 
knows  now  that  filth  has  nothing-  di- 
rectly to  do  with  the  spi-ead  of  yellow 
fever. 

Who  riuilt  the  Panama  Canal?  by  W.  Leon 
Pepviernian.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $2.  Govrrn- 
uient  of  the  Canul  Zone,  by  George  W.  Goe- 
thals.  Princeton  University  Press.  ?1.  The 
I'anawa  Gateiraii,  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
by  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  SI. 50.  Sanitation  in  Pan-awa,  by  Wil- 
liam Crawford   Gorgas.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.   $2. 

IRELAND'S   PLAYWRIGHT 

John  Masefield  signs  a  slim  book  en- 
titled John  M.  Sytige:  A  Few  Personal 
Recollections  with  Biographical  Notes. 
In  Ireland  this  modest  sketch  of  Ire- 
land's greatest  playwright  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Cuala  Press,  Dundrum, 
County  Dublin,  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
editions  of  that  press;  here  it  is  pub- 
lished by  the  ]Macmillan  Company,  with 
the  most  hirsute  portrait  of  the  play- 
wright we  have  ever  seen.  Masefield's 
word-portrait  of  Synge  is  probably  the 
better  likeness;  also  it  is  the  kind  of 
description  that  would  have  pleased 
Synge  best — being-  quite  free  from  sen- 
timent or  any  kind  of  heroics.  Mr. 
Masefield's  reminiscences  agreeably 
supplement  his  more  formal  record  of 
Synge  in  one  of  the  supplementary  vol- 
umes of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biog-raphy.  But  there  is  really  no  need 
of  any  one  heeding  more  of  the  writing 
about  Synge  than  can  be  found  in  M. 
Bourgeois's  study,  and  this  little  book 
by  Mr.  Masefield.  There  is  so  little  to 
tell.  The  quiet  personality,  the  grave 
courtesy  (characteristic  of  his  stock), 
the  absence  of  any  sort  of  affectation 
or  pretense,  the  reticence  about  self, 
the  habit  of  silent  observation — these 
and  other  characteristics  are  registered 
by  one  who  knew  and  liked  Syng-e,  with 
much  of  that  seeming  impersonality 
which    distinguished    Synge's    detached 
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The  Latest  Doran  Books 


BOON :  The  Mind  of  The  Race,  The  Wild  Asses  of  the  Devil 
and  the  Last  Trump        By  Reginald  Bliss  "'"'' «"  t^ii'c^WELLs^'''^''"' 

"Vivid,  brilliant,  varied,  unusual,  this  book  with  the  paragraph-long  title  is  one  to  read,  to  laugh 
over,  to  admire — and  to  think  about  quite  seriously."  —  Nfw  York  Titnea.  "A  literary  salad  with  plenty 
of  red  pepper  in  It ;  a  bookman's  holiday,  with  a  few  picnics  and  several  visits  to  battleflelds,  on  which 
the  reader  sees  literary  and  political  idols   slain  with  shrapnel  ol  satire." — Philadelphia  North  American. 

12mo.     Net,  $1.35 


I  ACCUSE  (J'AccusE) 


By  a  German  I^Ta'r!r,:it^y 


Because  a  patriotic  German,  high  in  his  Government's  service,  loved  his  Father- 
land and  hated  the  madness  of  militarism,  he  dared  write  this  indictment  of  the  Im- 
perial hvpnotlst,  this  bold  declaration  that  Germany  has  always  had  her  place  in 
the  sun— till  in  madness  she  cut  oft  her  own  light.  Not  merely  a  book — but  as 
great  an  event  in  the  War  as  any  battle  12mo.    Net,  $1.50 


THE  SOUL  OF  GERMANY 


(J-ACCUSEI) 


By  Dr.  Thomas  F.  A.  Smith 


■Whatever  the  turn  of  events  our  relations  with  Germany  will  be  close  fop  years  to  come,  and  will 
dtmand  a  studv  of  this  standard  book  which  does  for  Germany  of  today  what  Price  Collier  did  for  the 
peaceful  Germany  of  some  years  ago — studies  intimately  from  rich  personal  knowledge  her  life  In  home, 
school,   office,  government   bureau.  12mo.     Net,   $1.2S 

PUNCH  CARTOONS;   TheCr«atWar  In  Pietur«s  Humorous  and  Symbolic 

From  the  hundreds  of  pictures  regarding  the  Great  War,  regarding  England,  Uncle  Sam,  the  Kaiser, 
von  Tirpitz,  sick  Turkey  and  the  like,  that  have  been  appearing  in  Punch  these  cartoons  and  clever 
little  sketches  have  been  selected  for  America.  4to.     Net,   $1.50 

COLLECTED  DIPLOMATIC  DOCUMENTS  OF  THE  WAR 

Here  is  given  in  full  the  only  authoritative  information  regarding  the  outbreak  of  the  war — the  British, 
French,  Russian,  Belgian,  Serbian.  German    and   Austrian  diplomatic  correspondence.  Svo.  Net,  $1.00 


ARE  WOMEN  PEOPLE? 


By  Alice  Duer  Miller 


Humor  is  nothing  but  applied  common  sense.  Hence  in  the  splendid  humor  and  melody  of  these  rhymed 
answers  to  the  pomposities  of  the  anti-suftragists  there  are  sounder  suffrage  arguments  than  In  pages  of 
statistics.  12mo.     Net,  $0.60 


HAPPY  HOLLOW  FARM 


By  William  R.  Lighton 


Because  of  the  success  of  his  experiment  in  giving  up  city  newspaper  work  to  develop  a  run-down 
hiountain  farm,  and  because  oi  the  interest  and  lucidness  with  which  he  tells  of  this  venture  in  free- 
dom, Mr.  Lighton  may  be  regarded  as  leader  of  the  Back  to  the  Soil  movement,  and  this  book  is  the 
new  authority  for  all  who  turn  longing  eyes  from  city   to  country.        Many  illustrations.     12mo.     Net  $1.25 
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OF   HUMAN    BONDAGE 

By  W,  Somerset  Maugham 

"A  big  piece  of  work ;  one  of  those  novels  which 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  who  care  for  what  is 
worth  while  in  contemporary  fiction." — New  York 
Times.  12  mo.     Net,   $1.50 

THE  GOLDEN   SCARECROW 

By  Hugh  Walpole 

With  that  rare  instinct  for  pure  beauty,  which  dis- 
tinguished "Fortitude"  and  his  other  novels,  devel- 
oped to  the  utmost,  Mr.  Walpole  recreates  for  every 
grown-up  the  Golden  Age  of  childhood. 

12m9.    Net,  $1.2& 

MINNIE'S  BISHOP 

By  George  A.  Birmingham 

The  newest  volume  of  Irish  stories  by  the  sympa- 
thetic and  witty  author  of  "General  John  Regan," 
etc.  12mo.     Net.  ll.20 


THE   STORY  OF  JACOB 


STAHL 


By  J.  D.  Beresford 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 
S«nd  for  n«w  announcement  of  autunin  book*  of  dUtinctive  importance 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY  s<w.32Mist  Nsw  York 

Publlabera     In      Amorloafop     HODDBM     *      8TOUOHTOM 


In  three  votum**  : 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  JACOB  STAHL 
A  CANDIDATE   FOR  TRUTH 

arid  th*  n^w  volun^c 

THE  INVISIBLE  EVENT 

"They  form  practically  one  book.  Despite  the  length 
of  the  book,  Jacob  Is  a  person  of  whom  we  never 
grow  weary.  Here  Is  the  successful  presentation  of 
a  human  being,  growing,  changing,  swiftly  reacting 
to  environment,  yet  retaining  his  own  Individuality. 
Beresford  belongs  near  to  Walpole  and  Bennett." — 
New  York  Timet.  12mo.  Each  vol..  Net,  $1.35. 
The   three,   boxed.   Net,   $2.60 

THE  RAT-PIT     Patrick  MacGill 

A  story  of  the  Irish  peasantry  with  the  beauty  of 
an    October    sunset — somber,    noble,    unforgettable. 

12mo.      Net.  $1.25 


likinji:  for  his  fellow  men.  Mr.  Mase- 
tield  is  an  admirably  honest  portrait- 
painter.  He  shows  us  the  author  of 
"Riders  to  the  Sea"  and  the  tempestu- 
ous "Playboy,"  not  as  a  brilliant  con- 
versationalist of  the  George  Moore 
type  (how  Moore  and  Synge  did  grate 
on  one  another!)  but  only  as  a  rather 
shrewd  man,  much  more  interested  in 
life,  qua  life,  than  in  "movements"  or 
politics  or  "society."  Synge  was  more 
concerned  with  folks  than  with  philoso- 
pliies.  Mr.  Masefield's  little  book  is  a 
good  one  for  those  to  read  who  have 
too  hotly  argued  about  Synge's  plays 
as  dramatizations  of  Irish  manners:  it 
should  become  obvious  enough  in  the 
reading  that  this  man  was  a  poet  and 
not  a  historian  of  the  Irish  nation  or 
a  generalizer  about  Irish  types.  Now 
that  the  Irish  Theater  is  an  accepted 
contribution  to  modern  literature  and 
no  longer  a  subject  for  pungent  per- 
sonalities and  politico-religious  rows  it 
is  good  to  have  some  of  the  unvar- 
nished facts  presented  by  one  of  Synge's 
best-known   contemporaries. 

John  M.  Synge:  A  Few  Personal  ReeollectuOna 
with  Biographical  \otes,  by  John  Masef^eld. 
The  Maemillan   Co.   SI. 

ABOUT   BELGIUM 

It  is  a  safe  saying  that  the  American 
people  have  heard  more  about  Belgium 
in  the  last  year  than  in  all  the  years 
before,  tho  it  may  be  questioned  wheth- 
er they  know  so  very  much  more  about 
Belgium  than  formerly.  But  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  have  the  desire  and 
certainly  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  the 
people  whom  they  are  sympathizing 
with  and  helping. 

Here  as  usual  the  Home  University 
Library  comes  in  handy,  for  the  new 
volume  on  Belgium  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor 
gives  in  small  compass  a  readable  ac- 
count of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants. 
We  learn  for  instance  that  Belgium  has 
the  densest  population  of  any  oountr\' 
in  Europe,  the  cheapest  railway  and 
canal  rates  (we've  heard  much  of  the 
canals  lately),  the  smallest  av,^rage 
land-holdings,  the  largest  number  of 
cattle  and  pigs  per  square  mile,  the 
largest  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes  and  sugar  beets.  The  author 
is  properly  appreciative,  but  does  not 
leave  out  the  darker  shades  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  riotous  quarrels  of  *  a 
and  Socialists  over  the  school  ,.  .  ..-:i. 
the  futile  struggle  between  the  Flemish 
and  the  French  langua  !- 
ing  illiteracy,  over  twei  \  . 
able  to  read  or  write. 

Clive     Holland's     The     r   '  -t 

Home,  is  now  reprinted  in  a  >f 

similar  size  but  tfiven  mor«  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  art  a  "  "  •• 
and  seaside  life  at  i^st.  -  ? 
nut  what  they  used  to  b«. 

The  early  )  "  '"   '  n 

the  modern  \r  .  ■.{ 

eounumic  instead  of  the  (- 

|»«>int,   is   given   in   t' 

racy    of    Professor     >  t. 

This  also  is  »  reprint. 

of    threw   nu'!  ' 
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hnH  chaiiRi'tl  h''"''  '""'  "''V''  war  apiuMint 
frcim  tho  .statiMiiiMil  that  he  diil  ii<il  piT- 
rorin  a  .siiit-rl''  ampulal  ion  and  ni-vor  ru- 
nutvt'tl  a   liulltl    il'  lin  rould   ln-lp  it. 

Kiiiy  Allitrl'H  liixilc  will  dfli^rlit  tlidsr 
who  aif  iiitt'ifstcd  in  autuKiapiiH  and 
cflfliiitifs.  lliTf  ai<'  twd  hiindri'd  and 
thiity-niiu'  U'ttfis  and  tiiliutcs  («•  Mel 
jriiini  fnini  tlic  IfadinR-  anthois,  artists, 
•statosini'ii.  HciiMitists  and  IhnnltiKians  <>r 
Kn^land.  France  and  otin'i-  s.vin|iatli('l  ic 
i-Dunlrit's  and  a  laiKt'  ninnlu'i-  of  linr 
coK)r  i)latos.  a  lot  to  net  for  $l.r)t>,  and 
bi'sidi's  tlu>  pidlits  K>'  '"  ""'  l!<'lfii>>i 
Kund. 

lUluiiiiii.  \>y  K.  C.  K.  KiiHor.  ni-my  Moll  & 
('o.  f)0  cciilM.  7'/if  ItrtuiaiiH  til  llitiiw,  liy  (  liv 
Hdlliiiul.  'I'lii-  MiirmiUnii  Co.  ■!•)  fi'i\tM.  IMiiiini 
thniKcnirii:  ll.i  h.'uilu  IHhIoiu,  l>y  lU'iiii  I'i- 
rciint'.  l.iiiiKiiiiniH.  (!i<'<'ii  &  t'<>.  $l.r>0.  .1  .'m"- 
j/niH  III  /.•././u.m.  l>y  H.  .^.  .SouUiir.  I.oim- 
niiiim.  Crron  &  Ci>.  $'.i.li>.  '\'i'.</  t""'''  «  "<'"'•• 
>'  IV  YoiU  :  II<-nr»l'«  liilfrnntioiml  I.lbniry  Co. 
$1.50. 

LIFE'S   IRONIES 

77i<'    State    Forhiils,    a    one-act    phi.v    by 

Siida  Cowiin.  <M.ndiincs  the  harrowing  I1i(miic 

of  "dliosts"  in  tlic  Inst  scene  willi  itn  anti- 

I'lilitMi-istic    plcji    in    the    secoiul.    Hotli    lire 

^t^onJ;l.v    handled:    voicing   the   protest    of  a 

mother    njiainst    the    lyraiuiy    of    the    stati- 

whit'h    forbids    the   tlestru«'tion   of   the    unlit 

imd     denn\uds     the     life     of    lier     best     and 

s(i-onj;(>st. 

Ki'iiiu  rloy.  60  couls. 

WAKING    UP   THE   VILLAGE 

llerhert  Quick,  editor  of  Fan)}  and  Fire- 
side, an  authority  on  our  nn-al  conditions. 
ill  77ic  liroirn  Mouse  has  written  the  story 
of  a  country  school  that,  as  a  serial.  rous(>d 
active  interest  anions;  farniinj;  coniiiiunities 
of  the  Middle  AVest.  The  story  will  Sive 
new  ideas  to  those  still  content  with  a 
^ystem  warranted  to  turn  boys  and  Kills 
cityward,  and  interest  those  already  eager 
on  this  problem. 

IndianavioHs :     Bobbs-Merrill.    $1.25. 

FROM   PRAIRIE  TO  PLATFORM 

An  unusual  autobioRraphy  is  that  of 
Tahan,  bv  .Joseph  K.  (Jriffis.  The  Indian 
name  means  Texas  :Mnn  or  FiRhting  Man, 
and  the  author  saw  warfare  enough 
among  the  Kiowas.  as  an  army  scout,  and 
Salvati(ui  Army  captain  before  he  became 
a  minister  and  a  platform  lecturer  to  jus- 
tify the  cognomen.  His  story  is  interesting 
to  the  casual  reader  as  well  as  to  the  eth- 
nologist. 

Doran.   $1.25. 

COCKNEY  LONDON 

St.  John  G.  Ervine  has  already  won  a 
place  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  present- 
day  novelists.  In  Aliec  and  a  Family  we 
have  new  proof  of  his  skill  in  character 
drawing.  Alice  is  a  very  real  and  unusual 
pers(ui — a  precocious  child  with  quaint 
wisdom  and  remarkable  ability  in  manag- 
ing other  people's  afl'airs.  Just  how  she 
does  it  is  a  delightfully  entertaining  story, 
full  of  humor  and  common-sense  philosophy. 

Macmillan.   $1.25. 

ADVERTISING    AS    A    MORAL    FORCE 

These  are  the  days  when  publicity  counts 
well  nigh  as  much  as  inlierent  worth  in 
securing  the  effectiveness  of  religious,  moral 
and  social  movements.  The  way  to  obtain 
PtthJieitii  and  Profjrefis  by  "twentieth  cen- 
tury methods  in  religious,  educational  and 
Focial  activities"  is  ably  set  forth  by  Her- 
bert Ileebner  Smith  in  a  volume  which  may 
be  commended  to  all  who  are  seeking  to 
promote  righteous  causes  by  the  aid  of 
printers'  ink. 

Doran.  $1. 

A    SANE    GERMAN    ADVOCATE 

For  those  who  want  to  understand  Oer- 
mani/'s  Point  of  View  there  is  no  better 
means  than  the  volume  by  that  name  in 
which  Dr.  Edmund  von  Mach  has  pub- 
lished a  secfind  selection  of  his  Boston 
Transcript  articles.  His  fair  mindedness, 
modei-ation  and  comprehension  of  both  the 
Gorman  and  American  mind  enable  him  to 


I  owe  my  clear 
complexion  to 


I^inol  Soap 


After  years  of  experimenting  with 
all  sorts  of  tilings  for  my  skin,  I  began 
to  use  Resinol  Soap.  In  a  few  days 
I  could  see  a  marked  improvement. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  anything 
so  simple  as  washing  my  face  twice 
a  day  with  hot  water  and  a  delightful 
toilet  soap  could  do  more  good  than 
all  those  tedious,  expensive  treatments; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  now  my 
complexion  is  clear,  with  the  natural 
glow  of  heahh  and  youth  that  I  feared 
it  had  lost  for  good. 


Resinol  Soap  dws 
this,  because  i:  con- 
tains the  soothing, 
healing  medication 
which  physician- 
have  prescribed  (or 
over  twenty  years,  in 
Resinol  Ointment, 
for  the  treatment  of 
skin  aflections. 

All  druggists  and 
dealers  in  toilet 
goods  sell  Resinol 
Soap.  For  trial  cakf , 
(ree,  write  to  Dcpi . 
3S-D,  Resinol,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 


TEACHERS 

The  Independent  is  being  used  in 
a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  all  over  the 
country.  More  than  one  hundred 
schools  have  ordered  copies  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  this  school 
year. 

It  is  used  by  progressive  teach- 
ers of  all  grades  from  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  Grammar  School  to 
the   University. 

Send  for  free  booklet  giving  let- 
ters from  some  of  the  Schools 
where  The  Independent  is  being- 
used  as  a  text-book  in  the  study  of 
English,  Public  Speaking,  Oral 
Composition,  Rhetoric  and  Supple- 
mentary  Reading. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 


EAST    RIVER    NATIONAL   BANK, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Statement  of  condition    Sept.   2,    1915: 

RESOURCES.  j 

Loans    and    discounts $1,659, 93C1. 35 

U.    S.   bonds 50,000.00  I 

Stocks  and  bonds 310.035.05  \ 

Banking  house  and  fixtures 154,879.191 

Other    real    estate 6,934.35  \ 

Due  from  Federal   Reserve  Bank  138.6S5.24 

Due   from   banks 127,180.79' 

Cash    446.1S0.7; 

$2,893,831.71 
LIABILITIES 

Capital,   surplus  and   profits $321,646.25 

Circulation     50,000.00  ' 

Due   banks   and   bankers 17,387.25' 

Dividends    unpaid 12S.25 

Deposits     2,210,395.72 

Rediscounts     with     Federal     Re- 
set ve    Bank 50,000.00, 

Bills  payable  and  other  liabilities      244,274.24 

$2,893,831.71 

OFFICERS 
VINXEXT  LOESER.  President 
OSCAR    STIXER,    Vice-President 
GEO.    E.   HOYER,   Cashier 
H.  V.  E.  TERHUXE,  .\sst.  Cashier 
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Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 


NOT  THE 
DEALER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


FAMILIES  uho  art-  (..na  o(  FISH  can  be  sunp'iV.I 
DIRECT  In, n  GLOUCKSTER.  MASS..  In  the  FRANK 
E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  nc»lv  ciui-ht  KEEPABLE 
OCEAN  FISH  ctiuUer  than  any  inlind  dealer  could  posstLly 
furnish. 

Wc  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSITlffER  DIRECT  sen-l- 
in^-   hv   EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO   YOUR   HOME.      We 

PREPAY  express  oil  all  ontcrs  t  ist  of  Kansas.  Our  fish  arc 
pure,  apvwliziijfcf  aiiil  economical  ami  we  want  YOU  to  try  some, 
payment  subject  to  your  approval. 

SAIiT  MACKEREIi.  fat.  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are  delicious 
for  ^reakfa^T  They  are  freshly  packed  in  brine  and  will  not  spoil 
on  your  haiuls. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it.  is  white,  boneless  and  ready  for  in- 
stant use.      1*  makes  a  substantial  meat,  a  fine  chang^e  from  meat, 

at  a  inu*.h  lower  c>>bi. 

FRESH  liOBSTER  is  the  lv?st  thin?  known  for  salads. 
Riyrl't  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters  simply*  are  boiled  and 
packed  in  PARCHMENT-LINED  CANS.  They  come  to 
you  as  the  purest  and  safest  h'hsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meal  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  rcHshable,  hearty  dish,  that  your  whole 
family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just  like  that  of  clams, 
whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder, 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frvine.  SHRIMP  to 
cream  on  toast.  CRABMEAT  for  Newburir  or  deviled.  SAL- 
MON re.dv  to  str\e.  SARDINES  of  all  kinds.  TUNNY  lor 
salad.  SANDWICH  FILLINGS  antl  every  eood  ihiug 
packed  here  or  ahrv>a<l  you  can  get  here  anil  keep  right  on 
your  pantry  shelf  for  regular  or  emertrency  u^e. 

"With   every    order   we   send  BOOK   OF  RE-  .  •  '^^^ 

CIPES  for  preparingr  all  our  products.  •*    -*, 

llriu/or  it,  .■'  ^4-* 

•  *  c^^s^      >.. 

Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  fish  .-*    ^.^       \>V 

is  put  up,  with  the  delivered  price,  so  .  *    »fljl^      •  t* 

you  can  choose  ju^t  what  you  will  .  •  *   .^         ^'^^ 


enjoy  most.     Send  the  coupon 
for  it  now. 


Let  Gioucester  be  your 
Pish  Market  and 
Dtiins  he  yo  ur 
Fishman, 


.-5^ 


^ 


ii- 


\>" 


^'>'  ..■■•■..■■■■  .■■■ 


**' 


^v<' 


c^'- 


;\»" 


Scientific 
Self-Care 

Yon  fannot  expect  to  be  always  in  prime 
condition — able  to  do  tirst-class  work  all 
the  time — unless  your  health  is  good.  And 
• — you  can  hardly  expect  to  keep  your 
health  unless  you  have  scientific  knowledge 
of  modern  conditions  and  their  require- 
ments with  latest  and  most  up-to-date  in- 
formation of  how  they  may  best  be  met. 
Sucli  knowledge  and  information  you  may 
get  from  (JooD  IlKAi/nr — the  magazine 
which  teaches  you  how  to  take  care  of 
yourself — how  to  find  u  "balanced  ration" 
suited  to  your  needs — how  to  get  rest  when 
you  Hlee|( — how  to  wi>rk  without  overtiring 
— how  to  exercise  without  doing  too  much. 
Thniugh  reading  (Joou  Health,  yi>u 
learn  to  increase  your  capacity  for  success 
and  enjoyment.  Kach  mouth,  (luoii 
IlKAi/rii  brings  you  the  latest  news  of  all 
iiiipiirtant  scientilic  methods  of  upbuilding 
and  preserving  health.  The  teaciiiiigs  of 
(iuoti  IIkai  III  are  so  clearly  stated  that 
yiiii  liiMJ  them  always  easy  to  understand 
and  fiilliiw.  Sul)Hcrihe  today.  (Inly  .$'J  a 
year.  Vuu  take  no  risk.  After  receiving 
your  lirst  number  of  <iot)i>  IIkai.tii,  if 
you  are  not  entirely  satiHiied,  write  us  at 
oncti,  \Ve  will  cancel  ymir  MubMcriplinti 
and  refund  your  money.  .Suhsciilie  IimIiiv 
iind  leiirii  to  care  for  your  health  according 
to  the  latest  dictateM  of  Mclence.  Send  sub- 
xcrli)tion  to  Oooii  IIkai.tii  I'i'iii.iniii.mi  Co., 
;«>U   \V.   .Main   Ht.,    itattle  Creek,    Mlthigati. 


cleai-  up  much  of  the  mutual  misunder- 
standing wiiich  now  clouds  tiie  real  differ- 
ences  between   the  two   peoples. 

Chicago:  McClurg.  $1.50. 

PLAY  AS  A  TEACHER 

Joseph  Let>  desires  that  man  shall  be  'a 
play-built  animal,"  living  fully  the  baby, 
dramatic,  Hig  Injun,  and  loyalty  stages. 
He  is  not  bound  by  the  recapitulation  the- 
ory nor  does  he  believe  in  shirking  responsi- 
bility for  mastering  the  disagreeable.  He- 
mocracy  must  "reconcile  life  and  civiliza- 
tion." gaining  suggestion  from  the  civic  and 
chivalric  systems,  but.  unlike  them,  it  must 
provide  for  all.  The  sections  in  Pluy  in  Ed- 
ucation on  Sunday,  War,  and  Girls  are  es- 
pecially helpful. 

Macmillan.    $1.50. 

MUSIC  AND  THEOLOGY 

That  "perhaps  the  truths  which  science 
has  been  sent  to  give  men,  blurring  tradi- 
tional faith,  denying  much  of  the  theology 
of  the  priests  and  doctttrs.  may  find  their 
corrective  in  the  truths  which  music  has 
been  sent  to  teach,  reflecting  the  theology 
of  the  mystics,"  is  the  thesis  worked  out 
ingeniously  but  not  convincingly  in  a  little 
book.  The  Mysticism  of  Music,  left  ready 
for  the  press"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber 
Newton.  The  attempt  to  make  music  "re- 
flect" the  Nicene  Creed  impresses  rational 
readers  as  crossing   the  line  of  absurdity. 

Putnam.   75   cents. 

FOLK  WHO  WRITE 

Honors  fall  fast  about  the  author  of  K. 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  The  other  day 
she  was  the  central  figure  of  a  pow-wow 
presided  over  by  the  chief  of  the  Blackfeet 
and  his  warriors.  Here  the  tribal  dances 
were  danced  in  her  honor,  and  by  the  name 
of  Pitamakan,  Running  Eagle,  she  was 
formally  made  a  member  of  the  tribe. 

The  battle  over  a  once  popular  book. 
Cape  Cod  Folks,  has  past,  but  we  may 
be  in  for  its  successor.  Here  comes  a  let- 
ter to  Sara  Ware  Bassett  about  the  char- 
acters in  The  Tamino  of  Zenas  Henry. 
The  reader  has  recognized  every  one  of  her 
Cape  Codders  which,  comments  their  au- 
thor, is  clever  of  him  since  she  herself 
never  saw  or  heard  of  any  of  them. 

The  news  that  parts  of  Caroline  French 
Benton's  Little  Cook-Book  for  a  Little 
Girl  have  been  translated  into  Chinese  and 
are  used  in  some  schools  in  China  is  dis- 
quieting to  the  lover  of  the  bamboo  sprouts 
and  s|)iced  brown  sauces  that  are  served 
to  the  trustful  in  our  chop  suey  eating- 
houses.  Also  how  will  the  papas  of  the  little 
Chinese  maidens  manage  custard  with 
chopsticks? 

The  author  of  the  Jacob  Sftnhl  trih>gy. 
.1.  I).  Beresford,  was  once  an  enthusiastic 
chess  idayer.  Leaving  his  club  one  night 
after  a  hardly  fought  tournament  he  sudden- 
ly found  himself  unable  to  cross  the  street 
sr.ve  ity  a  knight's  nmve.  He  stood  on  the 
curb  in  vain  trying  to  reason  himself  out 
of  the  delusion  and  when  at  last  he  hail 
yig/aggt'd  safely  across  he  nuitle  up  his 
mind  that  he  hail  played  in  enough  chess 
matches. 

Dr.  OrifBs,  whose  Tahan  is  the  fruit  of 
many  years  among  the  Indians,  has  come 
bai-k  to  civilization.  He  had  a  taste  of  it 
I'ccently  in  Cliicugo,  where  he  was  set  on 
by  highwaynu  II.  his  clothing  shot  thru  and 
his  wallet  taken.  His  own  shots  did  no 
more  than  frighten  his  assailants.  The  po- 
lic»'  reacheil  the  scene  too  late  to  catch  the 
thii'ves,  but  at  least  they  b-t  the  minister 
keep  his  revolver  Hlid  had  eiiougli  >cii-,<-  of 
humor  not  to  repruvt-  him  for  carrying   it! 

Gene  Stratton  Porter,  dettplte  Miihitel 
<t' HalUtnm  and  its  foreriinnerM,  is  first  ii 
liatiiralist,  second  u  lioveliptt.  Kveiy  three 
days  for  weeks  she  and  her  huMband  trav- 
elled the  wearisome  and  daiigeioiiH  iiilli-x 
of  the  !,imheilo-<t  swamp  to  watch  the  life 
ill  the  rare  black  vnlliire'N  nest  and  long 
before  hhe  was  known  to  the  puldic  her 
woiidi'i'iiig  nelghtMir>4  niiw  her  ilailv  hetun  I 
Ikt  llllle  hoixe  pack'-d  in  VNllh  liiddei',  i<'i 
and  camera,  Mearching  the  hywav^t  of  llic 
I  .inibei'lost    region    for    iti«    wild    life. 


//  is  the  first  duty  of  the  educated  to  be 
interested  in  education. 

First  among  magsizines  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  education  is 

EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

Published  10  months  in  the 
year.  $1.50  a  year;  20c 
a  copy. 

EDITORS 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  O'DONNELL,  Jr. 

CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

Not  a  method  mag2izine.  A  journal 
for  all  educators  2uid  for  everybody  inter- 
ested in  education. 

Vol.  XXVIl  begins  with  the  September  numter. 

The  Board  of  Editorial  Counsellors 
and  Contributors  consists  of  eminen: 
educators  and  publicists. 

Note  the   following  : — 

"THE  WORLD  AT  SCHOOL" 

A  notable  series  of  articles  by  Clay- 
ton Sedgwick  Cooper.  Graphic  pc!i 
pictures  of  school  life  around  the 
world. 

Also 

A  Symposium  on  American  Ideals 

A  stirring  array  of  comments  on 
American  traits  and  tendencies  by  one 
hundred  prominent  citizens.  The.^e 
opinions,  frankly  e.xpressed,  were  gath- 
ered by  Mr.  Cooper  during  the  prep- 
aration of  his  book  on  American  Ideals 
soon  to  be  published  by  Doubleday. 
Page  &  Co.  as  one  of  their  .-Xmericau 
Book  series.  The  symposium  will  ap- 
pear in  part  in  the  October  number. 

On  the  practical  side  of  educational 
work,  Henry  Sterling  Chapin  will  con- 
tinue to  elaborate  "The  Model-Store- 
Keeping  Method  of  Instruction  tor 
Elementary  Schools."  This  plan  of 
instruction  has  been  adopted  by  thou- 
sands of  schools  with  most  gratityii'.i; 
results.  Parents  as  well  as  teacher  > 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise.  Mr. 
Chapin  is  the  organizer  and  director 
of  the  system  for  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  magazine  this  year 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  contri- 
butions of  Elizabeth  Cooper,  one  of 
the  most  spontaneous  and  sympathetic 
writers  of  the  day. 

.\  due  proportion  of  space  is  allotto  ! 
to   book   reviews,    literary   disi 
examination    questions,    etc.      i-^.  ..ai.i 
subscriptions  at  once  to 

Educational  Foundations 
31-33  East  27th  Strr«t.  N.  Y.  City 
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J 11  {I  ('pen  (lent 
Opinions 


(>iu>  itf  our  i«'ii(lt'rs,  wlio  fidin  his 
soviMi  yt'iirs  of  cloHf  associal  ion  willi 
the  Mt'xicaii  pooplo  as  a  missionary, 
has  a  rin'ht  to  l>»>  hoard  on  (In*  (lUi'stion, 
i-ritifizos  iis  for  saying'  (liat  tin-  United 
States  shoulil  have  intorvi'iu'd  (ivo 
years  ajyo.  Wc  arc  jrhid  to  see  that  ho 
an"rei's  witli  us  tliat  inU'i'X'ontion  is  now 
needed  and  liolds  out  the  liope  tliat  it 
will  not  be  altogether  resented: 

TntiM'voiitioii  was  not  tlicn  needed  mid 
Would  hav(>  lieen  stroiijji.v  resented  l)y  nil 
Mexiciius.  I'l'obnbly  it  is  now  needed,  iind 
if  so,  it  will  l>e  welcomed  by  a  si  rutin  jiiirty 
in  M(>xi<'o,  if  they  can  he  convinced  of  our 
disinterestedness.  The  I'liii- American  ac- 
tion now  hein^  tjiken  will  fjo  a  lon>;  way 
toward  convincinjj  tlu>m  of  this,  and  is  the 
most  oncouraninfj   |)rospect    for   tlie    future. 

(JK<)l{(iK   ('.    I-I':\KI{I.N*i. 

Sclina,  Ohio. 


In  the  article  on  the  "Conquest  of 
Commerce"  of  September  6  attention 
was  called  to  the  difference  in  policy 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
The  British  policy  is  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  even  tho  it  means  the 
ruin  of  a  home  industry.  The  Germans 
believe  in  protection  not  merely  for  the 
establishment  but  for  the  maintenance 
of  home  industries.  Either  theory  is 
log:ical  and  consistent,  but  they  do  not 
mix  well. 

Our  American  policy  has  wavered  be- 
tween these  two  ideals  and  so  has  some- 
times lost  the  advantages  of  either.  The 
sugar  business  is  a  striking  instance. 
The  English  a  few  years  ago  were  re- 
joicing that  they  were  getting  sugar 
at  less  than  cost  thru  the  bounty-fed 
exports  of  German  beet  sugar,  altho 
land  which  might  have  raised  beets  in 
England  was  g'oing  out  of  cultivation 
and  the  British  West  Indian  planters 
were  brought  to  bankruptcy.  The  Ger- 
mans on  the  other  hand  were  willing 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  sugar 
they  raised  than  they  charged  to  the 
English  because  thereby  they  were  able 
to  use  more  land  and  support  a  larger 
population  at  home.  The  United  States 
started  in  about  twenty-five  years  ago 
to  develop  the  beet  sugar  industry  by 
the  aid  of  protection,  local  bounties  and 
extensive  Government  help.  Now  the 
tariff  duties  are  being  taken  off,  leav- 
ing the  beet  sugar  communities  to  sink 
or  swim,  with  considerable  probability 
that  they  will  sink.  How  it  seems  to 
one  resident  in  the  sugar  section  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  letter: 

The  sugar  oonsumod  by  the  American 
people  each  year  is  about  4,()()0.0(»()  tons, 
and  in  round  numbers,  vou  will  perceive, 
is  worth  approximately  "$4()0.000.()()0.  The 
great  irrigated  West  would,  in  a  comi)ara- 
tively  few  years,  be  largely  the  source  of 
our  national  sugar  supply  thru  the  devel- 
or)ment  of  the  beet  sugar  industry,  just  as 
(iermany  has  made  this  business  the  source 
of  her   sugar   supply. 

The  irrigated  West  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  sugar  beet  culture,  and  if  this  industry 
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Few  parents  realize  the   constant 
strain  of  overtstudy- 

Do   YOU?     Do  you— as  you  watch  that  youngster  of  yours 
studying  evening   after  evening — recall  the  effort  it  cost  you 
in  your  youthful  days? 

Boys  and  girls  need  every  energy  for  proper  physical  and  mental  ^rowfh,  yet 
they  often  work  harder  than  grown-ups.  It  is  vital  for  their  fjture  well-being 
that  their  energies  should  not  be  over-drained,  and  here  the  kindly  help  of  Sana- 
togen  is  indeed  most  welcome. 

Sanatogen  is  a  guardian  of  good  health  at  the  "develop- 
ing age"  just  as  at  all  other  ages.  Containing  purest  albumen 
and  organic  phosphorus,  free  from  any  harmful  stimulant, 
it  conveys  to  the  growing  body  the  essential  elements  for 
cell-growth,  and  blood  and  nerve  nourishment  in  the  most 
easily  digested  form — thus  not  only  re-enforcing  the  system 
against  breakdown,  but  building  up  a  new  fund  of  energy 
which  will  give  greater  efficiency  with  less  wear! 

And  as  in  the  child,  so  in  the  adult.  On  young  and  old 
alike  Sanatogen  exerts  reinvigorating  influence,  enriches  the 
blood,  makes  keener  the  appetite  and  better  the  digestion, 
rests  the  nerves  and  builds  up  resistance  to  disease. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists  everywhere,  in  three 
sizes,  from  $1.00  up, 


Dr.  Conrad  Kuhn, 
physician  to  Emperor  of 
Austria  writes: 

*'I  have  had  the  very 
best  results  Irom  Sana- 
togen," 

The  Czar  of  Russia's 
Private  Ph>sician. 

Dr.  Ferchmin:  "My 
daughter  who  was  very 
nervous  and  anaemic, 
has  been  greatly  t»ene- 
fitcd  by  the  prolonged 
use  of  Sanatogen.  Her 
appetite  improved,  her 
weight  increased,  and 
the  color  oi  her  skin 
became  healthier." 


Grand  Prize,  Internationa]  Congress  of  Medicine,  London,  1913 


S  A  NAT  O   G 

ENDORSED     BY    OVER    21,0  0  0    PHY 


E  N 

SIC  I  AN  S 


o  

LJBlXCi  for  "  The  Art  of  Living,"  a  charming  little  book  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  the 
popular  poet-author,  touching  on  Sanatogen's  kindly  help  and  giving  other  interesting 
aids  in  the  quest  for  contentment  and  better  health.  This  book  is  free.  Tear  this 
off  as  a  reminder  to  write  THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  26-R,  Irving  Place,  New 
York. 


YOU  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  INDEPENDENCE 

You  have  a  right  to  independence,  but  j-ou  must  have  an  honest 
purpose  to  earn  it.  Many  iiave  purpose,  ainbition  and  energv".  but 
thorough  direction  and  intelligent  help  must  be  supplied.  My  in- 
struction supplies  the  first,  and  our  Co-operation  Bureau  fulfills  the 
second.  Large  numbers  have  availed  themselves  of  both,  succeeding 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Investigate  without  prejudice,  this  oppor- 
tunity  to 

LEARN  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS 

and  escape  salary  drudgery  for  life.  If  vou  have  an  idea  tfiat  the  collection 
business  as  I  teach  it  is  not  safe,  sure  and  dignified  as  a  bank,  or  any  other 
profitable  business,  you  are  mistaken  and  I  will  prove  it,  if  you  earnestly  de- 
sire to  get  ahead.  No  essential  branch  of  business  is  so  limitless,  or  less 
crowded.  No  business  may  be  built  so  large  without  investment  of  capital. 
I  will  gladly  send  you  tor  the  asking 

"Pointers  on  the  Collection  Business" 

It  may  mean  comfort  for  life,  if  not  a  great  deal  more.     Write  for  it  now. 
W.  A.  SHRYER,  Pres.,  AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE.  625  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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SCHOOLS 

AND     COLLEGES 

NEW  YORK 

THE  METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

offers  a  three  years'  course,  FREE,  and  pays  besides  maintenance,  $10  a  month  for 
the  first  year,  $12  a  month  for  the  second  and  $15  a  month  the  last  year. 

Classes  arc  formed  every  vionth. 
The  Nurses'  Home  is  located  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  New  York  City.    The 
rooms  are  all  single  with  spacious  entrance  hall,  library  and  sitting  rooms.     The  school 
is  registered  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  over  1500  beds. 

Applicants  must  be  over  18  and  under  35  years  of  age,  and  have  had  one 
year  in  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

Apply  at  once  for  information  to 

AGNES  S.  WARD,  R.N. 

Superintendent,  Metropolitan  Training  School,  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York  City 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded  1764 
93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation   for  all  Colleges. 
Business    Course — Primary    and     Outing    Classes 
for   Younger   Boys.      Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium — Play    Grounds. 

B.   H.  Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  Catalogue.         Telephone  3787  Riverside. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

YEATES   SCHOOL^ 

Box  504      ::      Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sixty-first  year  opens  September,  1915 

College    Preparatory,    $700.00    per    year. 
No  extras. 

Lower  School  for  young  boys 

110  acres  field  and  stream.     Gymnasium, 
Swimming  Pool. 

A  new  building  ready  for  occupancy  Sep- 
tember next,   makes    possible  fifteen  addi- 
tional pupils.    Application  for  reservations 
should  be  made  now. 
CorrespoDdcDce   and   fullest  iovestitatioD  iavited 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Open    on     Equal    Terms    to    Students    of    All 
Christian  Bodies.     Eightieth  Year  Begins  Sep- 
tember    29,     19 1 5,    at    Broadway     and     120th 
Street.      For  Catalogue  Address  the   Dean   of 
Students, 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Giliett.  D.D. 
Broadway  at  120th  Street          New  York  City 

ILLINOIS 


SCHOOI- 


^COMMERCE 

.    :_   xa.icinpss  Admini 


^„r^e  in  Business  Administration 
A  University  course  m  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

ior  men  who  have  ^f^'    business  in  a  great  com- 
An  opportunity  to  study  bu^^^^^^^.^^  ^09   North- 

^''''''    University  Building,  Chicago, 
western  Universny 


••HOME-MAKING.   THE   NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  lOO-ps'.'e  illusiriir.l  himllmok ;  Ifs  PHKB.  Cookrry.  dfci, 
he-iltl),  chiUlrcn ;  hoiiir-stiidy  Itomestu  Siuiue  cuurKti.  I-^jt 
h-'tiir- iiLikintf  .III'!  wll  p.ii'l  positions. 

Amcncaa  School  of  Home  Ecoooouu.  S29  Weil  69th  St..  ChiciKa,  111. 

CALIFORNIA 

CAI-IFOKNIA.   I.os  Anijrlcs. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

Si  hoot  /or  Niirie\.     Tlirc<-  years  leurnintf  proicsnion  wi/A.'«^  ^r- 
pemf  in  C.illturnia's  hp.iutilnl  my.     MrUKal.  Surtfical,  NU(.  . 
hye  anil  Uar  bcp.irtiiicnu.     ll|.isirui<-il  l.ookln  irec.     W  rii 
leal  l)irc(.tur.        Alku  a  lew  yuuti^  men  atliiiittcU  lu  a  lwt>  ^ 
courftc. 

MABBACHlXSETTg 

Maoiachusalls 

EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

CAMBRIDGE.  MASSACHUSETTS 

For  idUi.-tfiio  addreii   DKAN    HODtiFS 

COKKKSI'ONDKNCK  SCHOOLS 
^m.  SHORT- STORY  WRITING 

Tmttk  A  .....if.i.i  i/f  f...  i  r..riii  »iruo- 

\Jj    l.ir I    wri'  ■■!  I>y   l>'.    i. 

^V  I  UK   II  iillOl, 

iH     ».i..i.  •..!.,  |l     _  _  .         II   , 


Public  Speaking 

Taught  at  Home 


hpeciaiUiier — Write  Now 

8eriil  (till,  k  fur  ili'LiiU  of  our  apci-i  it  I.iku  .  .1 
Dif.-r.    No otihifMiioii.   but  yoa  luudl  hurry.   Wrii<;n«iv. 

Public  Vaking  Depf.  '^^'^.I'SnZ^t'Z'.i 


The  Universily  of  Chicago 

11  AMP    In     aJ.ltlion    to    r«*itloiil 

n  Ulu  IJ    *•"'''•  "•'•'•  •'•"  m««fu»- 

tioii  by  Lurr««p4iiiil«iic«. 

QTIiny      For  j.i.ii.Ji...     r 

mik  V.ar     U.  •!  C.  (Dl».  m  fkit.ga.  IM  "'"•  ' ' 


were  acoordod  proper  "Ipgislative  protec- 
tion." it  would  be  the  means  of  converting 
a  sparsely  inhabited  country  into  a  pop- 
ulous one,  characteristic  of  an  industrially 
iiappy  community,  where  a  thriving  family 
lives  on  each  eighty  or  forty  acres,  instead 
of  one  family  on  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres.  Yon  will  observe  this  means  a  transi- 
tion in  population  from  one  family  to  six- 
teen fanuli(>s  on  each  section  or  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  land — the  best  sort 
of  sixteen  to  one  doctrine.  It  means  not 
only  this  increased  population  of  wage 
earners,  but  value  producers,  which  are 
important  c(nisideratious  in  the  industrial 
growth   of   any   country. 

The  production  of  beet  sugar,  speaking 
broadly,  has  just  started  in  the  West,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  last 
Congress  practically  provided  for  the  ex- 
termination of  this  industrv  in  the  United 
States  after  May,  1916.  by  declaring  that 
raw  sugar  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
at  that  time,  the  present  war  prices  would 
be  an  added  incentive  for  millions  of  new 
capital  to  be  invested  in  the  irrigated  West. 

W.  D.  Hoover 

Denver,   Colorado 


Let  me  thank  you  for  the  fine  article, 
"The  Conquest  of  Commerce,"  that  ap- 
peared in  The  Independent  of  September  6. 
It  is  just  such  a  shaking-iip  and  wakiug- 
up  that  we  need  in  this  country.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  from  what  sources  you  got 
your  information  for  this  article?  I  am 
much  interested  in  the  subject  and  would 
like  to  read  more  on  it.  Am  sure  that  there 
are  thousands  of  other  business  men  who 
would  be  glad  to  read  more  on  the  same 
order  and  I  hope  that  you  will  follow  this 
article  with  another  along  the  same  lines. 

C.  T,  Anderson. 

Duluth,  Minnesota. 

The  material  was  collected  in  the 
course  of  many  j-ears  from  various 
sources,  but  you  will  find  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  methods  by  which  Ger- 
many has  attained  her  commercial  su- 
premacy by  reference  to  W,  Harbutt 
Dawson's  Evolution  of  Modem  Ger- 
many, or  Frederic  C.  Howe's  Socialized 
Germany.  (Scribner,  $1.50  each,)  A 
second  article  on  the  development  of 
American   commerce   will   soon   appear. 


Mercantile  marine  I  Nob«Kly's  ci»ni'eru  I 
We  hare  the  goods,  but  we  cannot  deliver 
our  orders,  outride  V.  S.  A.I  We  freely  aS- 
mit  we  can  and  do  prtnluce  enough  for  our 
own  home  usage,  with  an  enormous  sur- 
plus for  exportation,  with  increasing  pro- 
duction assured,  but  we  .lack  means  to 
transport    abroad  I    \obody  i    buttiness' 

I  am  nob«nly.  only  a  humble  Knglish- 
inan,  with  eleven  years'  ,•,•■•■».■•' -hie  and 
fujoyable  residence  on   this  .1   west- 

ern   Pacific  coast,    and   inteii^.i.    mterestetl 
in  the  present  and  future  development  !«ud 
ad\aiicemeiit    of    this    vast    couf' 
am   trying   to   riti   myself  and  en 
of  apathy.  Where  can  one  fi.\  tl 
bility  iif  the   present  crucial  »•»>!• 
is    imt    presidential.    (H>ugressi(>ii 
vidiial,    but    it    is    a    iolle«tive    - 
tiicsted    ilaily    cxnditiou    "to    let 
their  own   way." 

J\\IE8     Kl>W  \K1»S 

Sint    FrnHciaeo,   Californiit 

We  must  confess  to  our  enert^etJc 
frifiui  that  the  '  '  ,  in 

M'tfard   to   an     V  i  i        na- 

riiie  is  nut  so  much  «pathy  us  p«rplex< 
ity.  As  loi<>r  atn*  a-  '      — 

and    this    ill    our    1  .   '  iS 

some    si.xty-aeven    year* — people    h«v« 
been     urvriiiir    that    a«" 
uliout    it,    liut    Poboily  ' 

to   do.    Kut    the   problem    is   now    beinir 
I'll    for   us      "  ■  ^  Ul 

^uiipinkT  ha->  In.  i.\d 


Ulll 
lltH 

USI- 

It 

1 . 

llUMis 

SO 

St'ptcnilK'r  27,  1916 
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UKI'(  >IM     (II      I  IIM   (  ii.NliI  I  KIN    (>!■     IIIK 

ATLANTIC  NATIONAL  HANK 

lit  I  ily  cil  Nrw  YtilU.  in  llir  Slulr  iil  Nr» 
Yoili,  at  tlic  cliiHc  u(  liiiHinriifi,  Si|ii 
-•il.    1915: 

KF.SfU'UCF.S 

I.  il  LouiiH  iinil   iliMi'ouiiin 

Tiilal    loans $K.93H,.'i-'7. '" 

J.   Ovciili.ilt.H,    iiiisri'iiinl ''7.S' 

.1.   .1    I'.     S.     liiiiuU    ilr|>i)sitctl    li> 
!ir('\Mf      cMculiiliiin        (par 

value )     490,000.111. 

Il  LI.  .S.  IioiuIh  plrdK"''!  Ui  HC- 
Clirc  I'.  .S.  i!r|iii!tils  (par 
val'ir)      .  . ggo.ot. 

.(.     llnluK.     NCllll  llic.H,     CtS,  : 

a  HiMuls  iitlur  lliaii  U.  1^. 
Iiunilii     iilt'ilt^ril     to    Hcciiif 

U.      S.     llfpilNlt.M 1  J4,fiI>S.«ii 

Il    HiMiils     (illicr     than      I'.    S. 

luMuls     plfllKCd      to      (iCCllIC 

post.il  s.wiiiKS  deposits...  .t7.t,8''<S."" 
C    11  .'  11  d  s       a  n  il       sriiu  itu'jv 

pU'dni'd     .IS    i-ollalcr.d      tor 

slate,   or   otlior   deposits   or 

bilK    piyable      (postal    ex- 

dmled )     ^.         245,000.00 

il  .Seoinities  other  than   U.   S. 

bonds        (n  o  t       including 

stocks)    owned    unpledged.         366,005.8(1 


8 
9- 
1 1. 
1  .'. 
ij. 

'4. 
I 

15- 


Total   bonds,   securities,   etc.. 
Suliscriiition  to  slock  of   Fed- 
eral   Reserve    Hank 

a   Less    aiiiouni     unpaid 

b   .\11    oilier    stocks,    including 

oreiiiiuiu   oil   same 

Ke.il  est.ile  owned  other  than 

banking    honse    

Net    anuinnt    due    from    Fed- 

er.il     Reserve    Hank 

.   Net  amount   due  from  banks 

and    bankers 

K\cl\angcs       for       clearing 

honse     

Other    checks    on    banks    in 
the   same   city   or   town   as 

reporting   bank 

a   C'nitsiile   checks   and   other 

cash    items  ■ 

Fractional     currency,    nick- 
els and   cents    

Notes     of      other      national 

banks     

Lawful  money  reserve  in 
bank : 

.   Total    coin    certificates 

1.   Legal    tender    notes 

I.  Redemption  fund  with  U. 
S.  Treasurer  (not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  on  cir- 
culation)      

Due   from   U.   S.   Treasurer. . 
.  Other     assets,     interest     ac- 
crued   receivable 


$1,1  io,58().()0 

gb.ooo.oo 
48,000.00 

4,475.00 

54,717.00 

916,440.23 

371-65 

436,064.47 

44i340.8i 

144.62 

3.321-48 

20,000.00 


1,199,231.44 
156,000.00 


25,000.00 
28,000.00 

11,979.12 


Total     $13,478,257.17 

LIABILITIES 

.   Capital    stock    paid    in $1,000,000.00 

Surplus   fund    600,000.00 

.  Undivided    profits    171,088.22 

Reserved   for  taxes 12,420.53 

Reserved  for  rent '          1,000.00 

Less   current    expenses,   inter- 
est  and   taxes    paid 681.49 

,   Circulating   notes    500,000.00 

Less  amount   on   hand   and  in 
treasury      for      redemption 

or    in    transit 113,002.50 

Due  to   banks  and  bankers.  .  4,798,441.24 

.   Dividends   unpaid    253.50 

.   Demand   deposits: 
a  Individual   deposits    subject 

to    check    $5,679,765-4.', 

b  Certificates   of    deposit    due 

in   less  than    30   days 64,881.11 

c  Certified   checks    86,757.19 

d    Cashier's  checks  outstanding  123,763.57 

e  L'nited    States    deposits....  90,065.37 

f  Postal    savings    deposits....  346,505.00 
g  State,  county,  or   other  mu- 
nicipal deposits  secured  by 

item    4c   of   "Resources"..  100,000.00 

Other   time  deposits 17,000.00 


Total     $13,478,257.17 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss: 
I,  F.  E.  ANDRUSS.  Cashier  of  the  above- 
named  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 
above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief. 

F.  E.  ANDRUSS,  Cashier. 
Subscribed    and    sworn    to    before    me    this 
7th    day    of    September,    1915. 

JOHN   P.   LAIRD, 
Notary  Public   2104,   N.   Y.   Co. 
Correct — Attest: 

W.  DEL.   KOUNTZE, 
A.   F.    KOUNTZE. 
LORENZO   BENEDICT, 

Directors. 


IkiUiiiIh  iiiilil  now  It  In  itliuut  up  to  wlial 
it  wtiH  ill  iKii'J,  wliuii  il  wiiH  IiihI  (Ic 
Htroyod   hy   t  ruiHiTH  "built    in    Hiituiii." 


I>i-iii'  ,Sir,  I  mil  I'fiiiliiiK  ill  yiiiir  In^ik-  nt 
lliiM  liny  lliiil  lilt'  Airliliixliii|i  of  ( 'iitiliM  liiii'V 
\miiiIh  II  hliiiil  iHiiyiT  UN  n  ( 'lirlNliiiii  null 
iliiti'  III  "(iiiii  Ninili-  MiikIiiiiiI.'  If  till'  wiii'lil 
is  iiiit  ili-inl  (11  (III'  H|iii'il  iif  .li'NiiH  ('liriNt 
lidW    wtnilil    "(iiul    fiH'Klvf    (••'i-iiiiiiiy"    flnV 

All  III  II   H.   .Si'llUAT 
'I'll  II II  Inn,     M  lIHHIllllUHvllH 

\Vi'  arc  \r,\m\  to  hoc  that  the  GermanH 
art'  Ki'tti'i^T  a.sliamcd  (if  thoir  ridiciiloUH 
DUlhuisL  of  lialii'd  a  nil  the  "(iod  I'uii- 
ish  Kn^jlaiul!"  le^LMid  is  now  leHH  fre- 
(|iUMitly  seen  .stainjied  on  letters,  bread 
aii.l   l)ii(|iu'tti'.s. 


'Pile  idciis  ndvnnccil  in  your  rditoriiil  of 
Scpli'iidii'i-  I.'t,  "'rill'  I'Miii'Mtiiiiiid  Itcscrvcs," 
while  iiuilf  imvcl  and  liiiniiliiiliiiK  to  the 
IIciIkIIiiK  Kriidiinlf,  ii|i|i('ai'  to  l>(>  '  si><l  on 
false  iH'cniises.  Il  is  (|iiite  lieside  tlie  mark 
to  ('onipare  educational  reserves  to  liiililai'v 
reserves,  the  reason  lieinn  lliat  after  a  man 
lias  coiii|ileted  liis  allotted  period  of  mili- 
tary trMiiiiiiK  lie  usually  enters  into  some 
occupation  wliicli  has  no  relation  wli.'itever 
to  military  life.  In  other  words,  military 
trainiiiK  does  not  prepare  him  for  his  voca- 
tion—  it  is  merely  a  "iiec(>s.sary  pvil"  like 
tax-payiiiR. 

A  university  >ri'i>dii-'>te.  on  the  other  hand, 
emiiloys  as  much  of  his  ac(Hiired  education 
as  possible  in  his  lif(>  work  and  if  he  be 
of  the  proper  stamp,  will  constantly  use 
and  add  to  the  learniiif;  he  has  paid  money 
to  ac(iuiro  in  college  His  education  and 
efficiency  constantly  increases  as  he  en- 
deavors to  plac(>  himself  in  the  front  rank, 
or  in  these  d;iys  even  to  earn  his  bretid  he 
must  continually  improve  his  mental  or 
mechanical  capacities.  If  he  returns  to  his 
jilma  mater  every  five  years,  as  you  sug- 
gest, to  "brush  up"  it  is  (luite  likely  that 
his  former  instructors  could  learn  more 
from  him  than  he  could  from  them  in  many 
instances. 

It  is  agreed  that  a  college  degree  is  a 
fraud  upon  the  public,  but  this  is  due  to 
the  type  of  education  itself.  If  a  university 
turns  out  incompetent  :ind  falsely-educated 
graduates,  it  would  obviously  be  fidly  to 
return  to  that  institution  later  to  refreshen 
one's   "intellect." 

There  are  of  course  many  subjects  taken 
up  in  college  which  are  valuable  chiefly  for 
mental  training  and  preparation  and  it 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  review  them. 
Once  a  child  learns  to  walk  he  doesn't  go 
back  to  his  walking-chair  every  year  to 
practise  the  first  steps — he  keeps  on  walk- 
ing. 

The  point  is  this :  let  the  college  give 
the  man  the  right  sort  of  education  and 
one  th:it  is  suited  to  him  and  he  will  take 
care  of  himself,  but  as  yet  most  of  the 
colleges  fail  to  do  that. 

Max  Waldrox 

Lake  Alfred,  Florida 

We  fear  that  our  correspondent  still 
clings  to  the  exploded  theory  of  gen- 
eralized mental  training  and  the  trans- 
ference of  acquired  abilities.  How^  many 
of  the  studies  which  a  man  has  taken 
at  college  does  his  lifework  ordinarily 
impel  him  to  keep  up?  How  many  col- 
lege presidents  can  pass  the  entrance 
examinations  with  sufficient  credits  to 
gain  admission  to  their  own  institu- 
tions? We  do  not  agree  that  a  college 
degree  is  a  fraud  upon  the  public  be- 
cause it  "turns  out  incompetent  and 
falsely  educated  graduates."  We  merelj' 
made  the  modest  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  well  to  put  a  date  limit  on  the 
diploma  as  is  done  on  kodak  films.  This 
might  read  "knowledge  not  guaranteed 
unless  used  and  developed  within  five 
years  from  date." 


Let  me  tell — 

Independent    Keadt^rs 
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'111',    world'* 


ahout 

Clarkson's 
Gigantic 
Book  Sale 

of  all 

New  Books 


v:ir    liuft    canard    puhliHhrra 


w<irl<l  ,tM'l  hodtflii  linrii' 

ntr  nrw.   iirrln  t  \HHik\,    I  J1-  ■•    , 

III   \ry%  Itiail  »  i»tt  o!   Ihr    |iir<r-   pmn-t  Ir^trtng 

tilts  \i\f  of  ('Urk»on'»  yon  titn  ifi  t '  ^^rn  Vtur 

l>o"k%  lor  tlir  prt'r  f,|  one      (  Urk>"f   .  .     ■  -  .  i. 

lovfrn  r\rrvw|iprr  4%  thr  riijiii  i»hoki^r«tt 
l|p  l«  known  to  iMKik  puMUIir-n  m%  *tf  <  i' 
111  tlir  ni.irkrt.      lUfl  up  ]t4„.V     ' 
thry  iipp'l  inonry  anri  Mnlo4«l     - 
;iNo  l>iiv^   rr/M(ar  »tof  k    .it   )> 
wli.!/-...!'-  i-i,    .-.. 

Note  These  Sample  Prices: 


WIt.i.InK  ut  IlArhftra  Wqrrtb,  S&e. 
(!ftllli>K  of  I»»it  Miuriffoi.  a&o. 
Currant  (,'jal<'(>^|iB  i,t  ll«f«r«fM>*, 

rlotb,    llliiitr«tr<l.     H    roll. 

I'ulil  ib^r't    pfio«,  |l^_(i.j 

EfTj  (Jlrl-fl  I.lt.rftrT.  10  toIl, 
3-4  Mor>«oo,  |1&.<X>— 07 
prloe,  %T'J(> 

L!brvT  of  I  nlv«r«ftJ  Mlftorr.  10 
\o|i,,  :M  Moroooo,  illu*- 
tr»U-l.  127— in*  prl«.  $«.7 0. 

Horn*  IMirmry  h  volt.,  clotb,  %4. 
-mj  price,  8,'k). 

Fr«t«mftl  ami  Modern  Danquet 
Or«tor,  4  Ixwk*  Id  odc,  olgtb, 


llluMralwI.  flUt—mj  prim, 

MjU.i  '.r  lb*  RhiM.  aUtk.  Ul««> 
trai-1.  tt.tMt—mf  yrim.  Mc 

TU  ttfi  K«p«Mk.  L;  MMi«« 
IflM/^laM,  4  volA..  rUAk, 
llluMrttod.  pl—mj  pfUm, 
•1.4&. 

U«nBW)7'i  PlcbUnc  MmIiIa*.  b) 
£nt«ai  il«o4«r*uti,  ?H  jmmn' 
Mer*(  fa«U  dlwloMl.  Ulw*' 
IrvtoH.  tl  2S— rnj  prlo*.  SW 

IllM/^rT  ,.t  th«  \mm\mn  P*'/frl«, 
4  tr,|L,  oloCb.  Ift— m/  prm. 
ll.ZJ. 

BoHlTiMr't  E4ltbm  of  BUphiinmi. 
10Tul.,el<^b,  mj  prlot,  IA.36. 


DeLuxe  Editions  of  Standard  Authors 


lMut»rcfi'(i  l.ivrs,  .''T'dB.,  .'HMor 
ocoj.  |*J'J..V.' — HIT  price,  %A.'yo. 

Dlchrim,  i;j  vols..  'A-A  Morocco. 
illustrated,  %M>^tDj  price. 
$14.1*4. 

De  l.uie  Sbkkespeare.  First 
priotlDK  from  new  platea, 
largeJt  tjp«;  )>«Bt  Dot«t  of  aoj 
8hake9pearp  published;  40 
rolR.,  full  Moroooo,  tOO— mj 
price,  $17.85. 

Dumas*  Works,  18  volt.,  S-4 
Morocco,  $4&^mj  price, 
$M.9j. 

ThackeraT's  Works.  10  rola..  M 
.Morocco,  $4 J  —  mjr    price, 


Tolitors  W'.rkt.  \'l  T'di  .  :v4 
Morocco.  $38  —  mj  prloa. 
$12.«0. 

KIplliHt'i  Work*.  10  ToU..  M 
Mumeoo,  946  —  mj     prio*. 

$:.8o. 

C«rl;le'f  Work*.  10  vola.,  %A 
Morifcoo,    %9i  —  mj     prloe, 

De  MaupAuaot's  Works.  17  toIi.  , 
rellum,  $24.7£»^mj  price. 
$8.75. 

De  Kock'aWorka,2S  Tols.  Tellam, 
146— mj  price,  $16.2£>. 

I  have  endless  variety  of  9ir.(Ele  toIs.  and  sets  of  practically  erery 

standar'l  author,  D*  Luxe  Editloos,  Morocco  Uuod,  c-Mnpirte  •orke, 
manT  of  them  at  less  tban  'i'j  cents  op  the  dollar.  llu»o.  Hoe,  bcott. 
Lowell,  Emerson,  WUde,  Mublbacb,  Plato,  and  ftcores  of  otber^ 

What  Clarkson  is  Doing  for  the  Book  Bayer 

In  several  hundred  iliouscnd  Libraries  in  the  homes  oi 
people  in  every  walk  o!  life — from  the  day  laborer  to  the 
college  professor  and  high  government  official,  from  the  per- 
sons who  buy  a  few  books  of  popular  fiction  to  the  persons 
who  pride  themselves  on  having  the  complete  works  of  all 
the  stanciard  authors  in  De  Luxe  Editions  artistically  printed 
and  bound —almost  every  book  was  bought  from  me.  WHY  ? 
Because,  I  sell  you  just  the  books  you  want — all  new — many 
at  a  saviugol  irum  50  to  90  per  cent— yon  examine  the  books 
in  your  own  home  for  live  days  before  paying  for  them.  If 
not  satisfied,  return  them  at  my  expense — and  owe  me 
nothing. 

Catalog  of  Bargain  Book  Free 

My  new  catalog  sent  free  for  the  asking,  giyes  you  a  coni- 
pleteiist  of  the  books  in  This  Gigantic  Sale  and  shows  you 
how  to  save  50  to  90  per  cent  on  thousands  oi  books.  Hvery 
book  new  and  fresh,  and  guaranteed  to  please  you — voutobe 
the  judge.  I  do  not  quibble,  and  would  rather  have  a  Ixjok  or 
set  of  books  returned  at  my  expense  than  to  have  a  dissatis- 
fied customer.  Write  at  once  for  the  Catalog.  Get  the  books 
yof  want  at  sale  prices. 

Get  Catalog  with  Full  DescriptioD  Before  Ordering 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON.  The   Book   Broker 

929  Clarkson  Building     —    Chicago,  Illinois 


'E-Z"  Coin  Safety  Self-Filler  Pen 


A  USEFUL  MODERATE  PRICED  GITT 

A  new  bSletv  ri-ii-niicr  Uir  everT  man.  at  any  min's  price.  I"  nil  laerely  io3«rt 
coin  or  other  article  in  slot  and  press  once.  Safetj  Cap  preveots  leakage  if 
carried  point  down.  Holder  of  DiamoDd  Cbased  Vulcanized  Bubt>er.  14  Kt> 
Gold  Fen.     Every  part  CTiaranteed. 

No.  315  Vest-Pocket  size  $1,75.    No.  316  RegtUarsize  $2.00 

Free  Cataki?ue.      Agents  Wanted 

J.  D.  Ullrich  &  Co.  27  Thames  St.,  New  York 


fagtotry 

TO   YOU 


Look  at  these  bargains'  Typewriters  Rebuilt  in 
ourown  Factories, and  guaranteed  forone  year. 
Remingtons  $20  to  $o5  Smithi  $19  to  $40 
Underwoods  S35  to  $60  Royals  $25  to  $45 
L.  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50        Olirers  $20  to  $35 

We  have  all  makes.    Send  for  catalog 

and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc..  345  Broad^N.Y 
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Giant  Heater 


/■  h. 


^'^\ 


Will   Make   a  Stove   of 

your  rouiul  wick  lamp, 
gas-jet  or  iiKuilIc  burner. 
Requires  no  more  gas 
or  oil  than  for  light; 
iloes  not  lessen  the  vol- 
ume of  light;  utilizes 
the  waste  heal.  Heat 
and  light  at  one  cost. 

Will  Heat  Ordinary  Room 
Comfortably  in  Zero  Weather 

A  r'ver  u'ill  run  mills  l^v  cotR-cntrnt- 

ing  its  power — your  lump  or  u  as- jet  will 

heat  a  room  hyconccntratiriE,  intensity-         On  Cas-Jet 

in^  a:id  racliutinK  the  waste  heat  with  a 

GIANT  HEATER.    This  heater  causes  a  circulation  of  the 

air,  ti^i'is;  •'  uniform  heal.  Noodor.dust.  ashes  or  trouble. 
Vou  tar.  heat  any  room,  olficc  or  den; 
warm  baby's  lood  or  your  shaving 
water;  make  tea  or  coiln-,  and  you 
can  do  these  things  quickly,  tor 
the  heat  is  inicnse> 

Mr.  Homer  Sniitli.  Wyomine,  Del., 
writes;  "We  have  used  your  Giant 
Heatrr  in  our  home  five  years,  and  are 
certain  it  saves  us  a  ton  of  co.il  .i  year, 
besides  its  convenience. 

n   .        Black  Iron      •    -    -  $1.00 

r  rif  P  P'-lisl'f'l  Brass     -    -  $1.50 

Nickel  Plated  OD  Brass  $2.00 


«'- 

_  ,-v ;. 

c 

^-^.'-  /•■- 

•:;i 


Send  today  lor  a  heater — we  will 
send  it  by  first  mail  or  express,  atl 
charjjes  prepaid.  Use  it  in  your  room  ; 
if  not  satisfie*!  return  it  in  10  tlays  and 
get  money  tjack.  Send  for  free  look 
anyway. 


Od  Round  Wick  Lamp 

G«         i    U         1.    ^    /^_       867  Temple  street 
lant    rleater    l^O.,  Springiielcl.  Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN     BRAKE     SHOE     &     FOUNDRY     CO. 
Preferred    Stock    Dividend. 

NfW  York,  .Scpti'iulifr  14,  191.5. 
Till-  Board  of  Directors  liavo  this  day  doclarod 
a  i|iiartiMl.v  (Uvideiid  of  '2<"r  from  the  ciirroiit  carii- 
'.iitfs  for  tho  iiiiartor  oiidiiig  .liuic  :!'>.  1111.5.  pa.v- 
ahlo  .Scptcnilior  :!<»,  191."),  to  stofklioldors  of  rocord 
.Sfpti'inher    J4.    1015. 

lIi:XRY    C.    liXOX,    Secretary. 

AMERICAN     BRAKE     SHOE     &     FOUNDRY     CO. 
Common   Stock   Dividend. 

New  York.  Si-ptoiiihfr  14,  1915. 
The  Board  of  Diroctors  havo  thi.'*  day  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  1%^^  from  the  current 
earnliiKS  for  the  unarter  ending  June  :W.  191.5, 
payalde  Septemlier  30.  1915,  to  stockholders  of 
record    September    24.    1915. 

II1:NRY    C.    KN'OX,    Secretary. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 
AUesheny  Aveoae  and  1 9th  Street 

I'hiladelplua,  September  15th,  1915. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  One 
Per  Cent.  (1%)  from  tlie  net  earnings  of  the 
fompany  on  both  Common  and  Preferred  Stocks, 
payable  October  ist,  191, S.  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  on  September 
jist,    iQis.      Checks  will  be   mailed. 

WALTER   ().    IIEN'DEUSON,  Treasurer. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON 
Preferr«d  Stock. 
The  regular  quarterly  dlvlilend  of  one  and  three- 
qnarters  per  cent.  liaM  lu'eii  declared  liv  the  Di- 
rectors of  thiM  CoriiorntloM,  pavalili'  October  1, 
1915,  to  preferred  8tockliolders  of  ri'cord  Septem- 
ber   25,    1915.       Checkr*    will    be    inalled. 

WI.NI'IKI.I)    .S.    .SMVTll.    Treasurer. 

THE    NEW     YORK     CENTRAL     RAILROAD    CO. 

.New  York,  September  15,  1UI5. 
A  dividend  of  One  and  Oio-  ipiarter  I'er  Cent. 
(l'/i'/(J,  on  the  Caiiltal  Stock  of  thin  lom|iany 
liHH  been  deilured  payable  November  1.  lii|.5,  at 
Ihe  otHi-e  of  the  TreaHurer,  to  HtockhidderH  of 
record  at  the  cbme  of  bnHlncHM  OctolM^r  7.  1915, 
KDVV.\!U>   L.    IKKSWrntlU,   TieaHurer. 

UIMITED  FRUIT  COIVIRANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  66. 
A  ((uurtfrly  dlvideiol  of  two  per  cent,  un  tbu 
rafdlHl  Htock  of  tbiH  t'omoany  Ioim  been  tb-clnred, 
payable  October  15th,  1915,  ut  the  ottlc.-  of  the 
t'oMipaiiy,  l.'tl  Stall-  Street,  IIomIoii,  .Malta.  t<i 
MtockholderH  of  record  nt  the  clone  of  liimlni'M 
Sepliliiber     •-'2,     1015. 

.mllN     \V.     D.VMO.S.     .\»«litant     Tr-oiinn-r 

UNITED^HOE  MACHINERY 
COUFORAIION 

I'hr    l>irrcloi»  III  lliia  (  01  poi  ulioii  have 
a    i|ii,irlrrly    diviilrnil    «f     I'/j'/c     (\7't    '' 
Kliarcl    cm   tlir    I'rcfnrrd  c.ipit.il    >toi  k   ami     1    ciui 
driirl  of  j'/,.    (so  leiitH  per  oliaicl   on  llie  Comin  in 
ev-'.i    -1...  1      t,,.   ,l,lr  (Violicr    Slhi    lyiS,   I"   »lui.k- 
I  .It   Ihr   i-lu»a   of    builncM    S«p- 
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THE  ANGLO-FRENCH   LOAN 

New  York  City  has  been  the  center 
of  the  financial  world's  interest  during- 
the  last  week,  for  here  are  being  con- 
ducted negotiations  unique  in  some  of 
their  phases,  looking  to  the  creation  of 
a  colossal  credit  by  the  United  States 
in  favor  of  two  great  nations  which 
have  long  been  lenders  and  not  borrow- 
ers in  the  world  market.  The  British 
and  French  mission,  headed  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  Sir 
E.  H.  Holden,  chairman  of  the  great 
London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  was 
dispatched  here  to  end  if  possible  a  sit- 
uation which  had  become  so  difficult 
and  so  serious  as  to  threaten  the  con- 
tinuance of  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween their  countries  and  the  United 
States.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  but 
such  encouraging  progress  already  has 
been  made  in  the  negotiations  that  the 
foreign  exchange  rate  has  had  a  sharp 
advance,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
week  stood  more  than  twenty  cents  in 
the  pound  above  the  low  record  level 
of  4.50,  touched  three  weeks  ago,  altho 
still  well  below  the  figures  of  normal 
times. 

It  seems  to  be  now  well  established 
that  the  arrangement  likely  to  be  made 
will  not  provide  for  the  $1,000,000,000 
which  the  foreign  financiers  an- 
nounced that  they  desired,  but  that  the 
amount  will  be  at  least  $500,000,000 
and  may  run  as  high  as  $700,000,000  or 
$800,000,000.  The  financiers  of  New 
York  and  other  cities,  who  had  assem- 
bled here  on  the  invitation  of  the  Mor- 
gan firm  to  meet  the  European  com- 
missioners, assumed  at  first  that  the 
loan  would  be  secured  by  collateral, 
perhaps  .\nierican  securities,  but  it  was 
soon  made  plain  to  them  that  the  only 
security  which  would  be  offered  would 
be  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  bor- 
rowing nations,  ami  the  negotiations 
are  now  proceeding  on  that  uiuler- 
utanding.  The  plan  is  to  issue  bondit 
running  fn)ni  five  to  ten  years,  paying 
five  per  cent,  and  offered  to  investors  j 
at   par. 

'I'he    FedtMul    (lovfiiiineiit    i.s    plul•it\^^ 
no  obstacle  in   the  way  of  the   truii-sac- 
tion,    and    the    Federal    Ke.serve    Board 
bus   let   it  be  known   that   the  proJt>t-te«l 
loan  is  txit  u  matter  within  its  pioviiici-. 
.Naturally  there  huH  been  .strenuou.s  op 
|i(isitioii  to  the  loan  on  the  part  of  uc 
tivt'     symputliUiM.s     with     the     (itrmun 
cuuite,   but    thi-s  antugoiii!«m   appears   to 
be    waning   as    the    vital    importMiue   of 
the  unanKcment   to    .Vmericun   ugricii' 
ture  and  .American  induutry,  Hltuirvthvr 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  BuUdins.  SI  Wa.lit..  New  York 

Insures  Asainst  Marine  and  Inland  Transportatioo 
Risk  and  Will  issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Couotriet 
Chartered  by  the  State  of  Nevr  York  in  1S42. 
was  preceded   by  a   stock  company   of  a   similar 
name.     The   lutti^r  company   was   liiiuidated   and 
part   of   its    capital,    to   the   extent    of   $l(X).0OO. 
was  used   with   consent   of   the   stockholders,    by 
the    .\tlantic    Mutual    Insurance    Company    anil 
lepaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  eipira- 
liou  of  two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
liany  has  insured  property 
to  the  value  of $27,964,378,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereou  to 

the  extent   of 2S7..124.S90.00 

Paid   losses  during  that  period         143.S20,S>74.',O 

Issued     certiticates    of     piolits 

to    dealers 00,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      S3.Sll,4oO.<io 

Leaviie.r  mitstanding  at  pres- 
ent  time i;,9S0,tiiX).Oii 

Interest  paid  ou  certificates 
amounts    to 23,020,223  So 

Ou  December  31.  i;)14,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14.101,074.46 

The  proSts  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured   and   are   divided   aiinually    upon   the    pii- 

luiums    terminated    during     the    year,     thereby 

reducing   the   cost   of   iusiiiniiice. 

Tor    such    dividends,    certiticates    are    issued. 

sub.lect    to    dividends    of    interest    imtil    ordered 

to  be  redeemed,  in  aecordauce  with  the  charter. 

A.    A.    RAVEN.    Chairman  of  the   Board 

I'oR.NeLiLs   i:i.Di:uT.  rivs. 

UAi.TICR    WOOD    TAUSONS.    TIce-Pres. 
CII.VRLES    E.    IWY.    2.1    Vice-Pies. 
G.    -ST.WTO.N    I^I.OVn  .lOXES.    See. 


$0  a  Box 


2 


Necktie 
Free 


Send  $2  (jiid  ISc-  v>ostav,'e  jiiJ  pjt.k.in^''  tw    ' 

OURO   GUARANTEED  SHIRTS 

Muncy  c><.tii  If  nut  Ui  rtfrticu.'L.i 

Include  name  and  iiddre!U>  ot  5  trieuds 
and  receiN  e  hjiid>ome  tie  tree. 


Good«ll  &  Co..  Room  31.  IM  E.  Mth  Sc.  N.  Y. 
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VanllyFair  Is  tlu-  luvv  inaKa/ii»r  vvlilch 
is  l)clii}^^  lalkrd  ahoiil.  lis  success  is 
Incrcasiii}^'  like  [\\c  siutcss  of  a  new 
play;  lliosc  wlio  sec  it  like  it,  and  Irll 
llu'ir  Irit-iuls  al)()iil  il. 

If  you  fail  to  srcurc  a  copy  from  your  news- 
dealer ((he  price  is  I'j  tents)  ask  luui  to 
place  an  order  for  the  next  number.  But 
don't  give  up  ;  try  some  other  newsth'aler. 
You  can  hardly  afford  to  miss  tiie  October 
number  now  on  sale. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  intellectual  people 
pick  up  Vanity  Fair  as  their  first  choice 
when  looking  for  something  enlivening.  Its 
originality  immediately  attracts ;  its  uncon- 
ventional character,  its  freshness,  its  unpre- 
cedented variety. 


Readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent using  the  coupon 
below  can  have  a  six 
months'  "trial'* subscrip- 
tion for  One  Dollar  if 
order  is  sent  promptly. 


Y" 


^ 


Bliii    Carman — There     is     sometKing     light,     entertaining     and     well-bred     about     Vanity     Fair 

George    Ade — Let    me    congratulate    Vanity   Fair    on    being    so    superior    and    sophisticated 

DeWolf   Hopper — I,    somehow,    always    think     of    Vanity    Fair     as     a    relative    of    mine 

Ida    M.     Tarbell — Smart    enough    to    wheedle    twenty-five    cents    a    month    out    of    me 

Jacli    London — Vanity     Fair    keeps    me    in    touch    with    all    the    pleasures    of    life 

Arnold   Daly — You    have    published    a     magazine     which    tops    England's    best 

Marie    Doro — In    these    hard    times    it    is     the     only     magazine    I     ever     buy 

Jeannetle    L.     Gilder — I    like    its     pleasant     face    and    its     optimistic    pages 

Samuel    Merwin — Every    number    I    read    makes    me    a    year    younger 

Julian  Street — I   am   always    ashamed    of    myself    for    liking    you    so 

Douglas  Fairbanks — It    is    just   what    we    needed    in    this    country 

Owen  Johnson — I    am    delighted    with   the   accent   of   originality 

Frances  Starr — I  find  that  everybody  is  reading  Vanity  Fair 

Gouverneur  Morris — An  incomparably  attractive  magazine 

Charles  Dana  Gibson — Vanity  Fair  is  a_ friend  of  mine 

Joseph  H.  Choaie — Vanity  Fair  is  a  wonderful  baby 

Iroin  S.    Cobb — Congratulations — but  be  careful 

John  Drew  — Your    journal    is    fine 


A  Recipe 


Put  together  the  best  pages  from  your  favorite  theatre  magazine,  your  favorite 
sports  magazine,  your  favorite  book  magazine,  your  favorite  humor  magazine, 
your  favorite  art  magazine,  then  add  flavoring  from  London  and  sauce  from 
Paris  and  seasoning  from  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  add  pages  of  photo- 
graphs, sketches  and  portraits,  shake  well,  put  on  a  beautiful  color  cover 
and  you  will  get  a  general  idea  of  this    most  successful  of  new  magazines. 


Vanity  Fair  is  for  sale  b^  leading  news- 
dealers everywhere:     25  cents  a  copy. 

Readers  of  The  Independent  are  invited 
to  consider  the  "trial"  offer  at  the  right. 
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I  LIXXLE    XRAVELS 

a  For  Health,  Pleasure  or  Business.     This  Department  answers 

m  all  questions  about  trips  by  Land  or  Sea,  Hotels  and  Trans- 

■  porton  Lines.      Address: 

I  *'II\JFORlVI  AXIOM  »' 

1  THE  INDEPENDENT  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
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Watklns    Glen    on 
Seneca    Lake,    N.    Y. 

Wm.  E.  Leitlngwell.  Pres. 


OPEN      ALL     THE     YEAR 


SBeCLEH  SPRINGS 

A    Mineral   Springs   Cure  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM, 

from  liaving  first  introduced  into  tliis  country  the  Schott  treatment  tor  heart  disease.  The 
treatment  methods,  and  equipment  emhr.ice  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved. 
Treatments  are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are 
highly    Radioactive. 

^^"11   ^"         ^^    A  ^r  1      I  tT'^  THE  BATHING  SPRINGS  are  similar  to  the  waters 

I      r^  ^  f^  ^UL    I     1^  ^^  ot'  Bad  Xauheiin,  but  about  tive  times  as  strong. 

■      ■      ■   1—         I— /#%  I     I      1^^  THE    RADIUM   EMANATION   FROM    BRINE 

SPRING  NO.   2   AVERAGES  64.8    MACHE    UNITS    PER    LITER    OF    WATER,    or    ncaly 

three  tunes  as  much  as  any  other  .\merican  Sprmg  known.      Fi.r  the  treatment   ut    rheumatism, 

GOUT,  DIABETES,  OBESITY,  NEURITIS.  NEURALGIA,  ANAEMIA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM 
AND     LIVER,      HEART      AND      CIRCULATORY      SYSTEM.        KIDNEY       DISEASE,       AND       DISORDERS      OF       THE 

NERVOUS    SYSTEM,    wc  offer   advantages   misurpassed    in    this  country   or    Europe. 

Situated   in   a   private   park  with   miles   of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Will  Climbing 

exercise.      Well-kept    Co\{    Course.      Tennis    Courts,   Clock   Ciolf   and   Miniature   Golf. 

Our  Illuttrated  Booklet*  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


MEET    IVIE    AT    THE    TLJLLER 

For  Value,   Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on    G'nnd    Circus    Paik. 
I  elite   H'oodwcrd  car,  get  off  at  A  Jams  Ai  en  ue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

?00  Rooms.  Private  Bitli.  $1.50  Single,  S2.50  Ud  Double 

POO       2.00       •■        3.00  •■      •• 

lOQ       2.50        "        4.00   •■      ■• 

100       3,00  to  5.00"        4.50  "      " 

Total  600  Oattide  Rooms 

All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floort  — Afenti" 
Sample  Roomt 


New  Unique  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Excelleale 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thavek.  M.U..  Bailston  Spa,  N.  V..  near  Saratoga Spring^i. 
Renned»  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheini  baths.     Booklets. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Pocono  Manor        Pennsylvania 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.tft  W.  KK. 

A  Slimmer  vacatiun  amung  streams  and 
muuntains,  in  cultured,  Quaker  enviiun- 
meni,  and  on  an  800  acre  tract,  with 
large  Hotel  and  Cottage  Colony.  Golt, 
Tennia  and  Garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 
Kvery  acceasory  for  comfort. 

J.   W.   HUHLKY,   Manager 


MONOMONOCK  INN,  Caldweii,  N.J. 

TVie  Ideal  Autumn  Resort 

Unrivalled    location    20    miles    from    New    York. 
Golf.     Tennis.      Open   until   October    15th. 

.\LBERT   A.    LEROY.   Manager. 
ROUND    THE    WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT.  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  Vvorld  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE.  24  Slate  St..  N.  Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


Book  on  Law  Free 
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AGENCY 


apart  from  the  trade  in  war  munitions, 
is  being  more  and  more  clearly  empha- 
sized. One  of  the  foreign  representa- 
tives suggested  the  other  day  that  if 
the  terms  to  be  exacted  by  the  lenders 
should  prove  too  onerous,  England  and 
France  would  buy  their  foodstuffs  and 
cotton  and  cattle  elsewhere  than  in  the 
United  States,  but  this  suggestion  is 
hardly  taken  seriously  by  financiers 
here,  who  point  out  that  Canada  and 
the  Argentine,  to  which  those  coun- 
tries must  turn,  are  not  in  a  position 
to  extend  credit  on  a  vast  scale,  and 
that  only  in  the  United  States  is  the 
necessary  accommodation  to  be  had.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  growers  of 
grain  and  other  commodities,  as  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill  especially  has  shown,  to 
be  able  to  have  an  export  market  for 
their  surplus  product,  to  be  veiy  large 
in  this  year  of  excellent  crop  prospects, 
a  market  which  will  be  greatly  cur- 
tailed if  the  Allied  nations  shall  be 
obliged  to  make  their  payment  in  cash 
for  the  foodstuffs  needed  by  them. 

There  have  been  received  in  this  city 
within  the  last  few  weeks  three  con- 
signments of  about  $50,000,000  each, 
consisting  in  all  of  about  $60,000,000 
gold  and  nearly  $100,000,000  in  securi- 
ties, which  have  been  sent  here  from 
England  with  the  supposed  purpose  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  munitions  of  war, 
and  a  fourth  instalment  of  about  $20,- 
000,000  gold  and  $30,000,000  securities 
is  said  to  be  on  the  way  to  this  center. 
While  no  assurances  have  been  made 
public  that  no  part  of  the  proposed 
great  loan  will  be  used  in  paying  for 
the  manufactures  of  war  material,  it 
is  the  prevailing  impression  that  an  ar- 
rangement of  that  sort  will  be  made, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  will 
be  applied  strictly  to  meeting  the  cost 
of  agricultural  products  and  general 
manufactures,  leaving  the  settlement 
for  the  war  supplies  to  be  made  by  di- 
rect payment. 

The  loan,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  be 
taken  by  the  banks  and  bankers,  and 
the  extent  of  the  distribution  which 
they  may  subsequently  be  able  to  make 
of  it  cannot  yet  be  estimated  with  any 
approach  to  certainty,  .\merican  in- 
vestors are  not  accustomed  to  putting 
their  money  into  foreign  loans,  and  it 
may  be  that  they  will  not  ivspond 
largely  to  the  offering  which  will  prob- 
ably before  long  be  made  to  them  of 
the  joint  obligation  of  the  British  and 
Krench  Governments.  Not  that  the 
l>onds  or  notes  representing  the  loan 
will  be  unattractive,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  rate  of  interest  they  N%ill  bear 
will  be  high,  probably  netting  the  in- 
vestor tive  per  cent;  and  the  VK>ssibilily 
of  loss  of  the  principal  thru  lepudia 
tion,  even  tho  the  fortunes  ot  vvnr 
should  finally  go  Mtr«>nst  the  .\Uies. 
inav  be  regardeil  as  negligible. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS' AGENCY 
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A.  1'.,  I'lirl.  N.  I>.  Proviilcil  lie  tiill  |>iihm 
II  siilisriicliir.v  iili.vsical  i-Miiiiiiiiil  iiMi,  llic 
.uriipnlitiiis  wliicli  lolnll.v  (lisiiiinlil'.v  a  iiiiiii 
for  iilV  iiisiiiiiiicc  iimici-  suiiii'  oiir  «if  tin- 
viirions  |mlic.\  iniilriuts  \vlii<li  I  In-  ••"in 
piiiiics  issue  lire  l<-vv.  1  woiilil  iiiivisi'  yon 
Id  pliit'o  .voiir  ciisi"  Im'I'oi'c 
rcpiitiiMo  lilV  loiiipiiiiy 
IukkI. 

v..  A.  n..  Diiiii.l  F..iUs,  N.  T>.  Til.'  fust 
coiiipiiiiy  yon  iiiinn'  i><  ciitiicly  solvent  iiiul 
is  licinii  iiiiiiiiii;<'(l  with  pMxl  iivciiiKt' 
cioiify.  r»nl  I  Itt'licvi"  it  liiis  iiilicieiit 
foits  wliiili  ninnol  lie  crjidicalcd  and  wliicli 
iiiiiy  iilVcct  its  policy lioldiMs  to  a  sli^'lit  ('x 
tiMit.  'lMi<>  second  coinpaiiy  naiiied  writes 
only  lion  piirlicipatinj;  insnianc(>  and  as 
yoii  say  you  want  the  paitici|iatint;  kind, 
(•oininent.  is  nnnecessai'y.  The  third  coni- 
paiiy  is  11  very  (;ood  one  and  well  inan- 
aK'-d.  Most  of  its  business  is  on  the  de- 
ferred dividend  plan,  however,  and  that 
plan  is  ohjectionable.  Investigate  some  of 
the  companies  which  are  striviiiK  to  pay 
the  laiKost  lumnal  dividends  to  policy- 
holdors.  That  is  the  competitive  poiut. 

J.  A.  S.,  Potean,  Okla.-  -Such  informa- 
tion as  I  have  at  hand  hearinj;  on  the 
assessment  association  you  name  disposes 
mo  to  a^fee  with  the  conclusion  you  have 
arrived  at  respecting  its  promises.  It  has 
I'arlv    $l.">.()(U).()0(t    insurance    in    force 


lie: 


su- 


Iieriiiiposod  on  aliout  $1U).()(U)  of  net  assets. 
In  1!)14  its  total  income  was  $lHH5,0()() 
against  n  total  outRO  of  nearly  $2(51 ,000. 
1  don't  see  any  provision  for  the  future  in 
any  of  these  figures.  There  are  no  miracles 
worked  in  life  insurance.  ^loney  in  suffi- 
cient quautity.  collected  in  advance  and 
jnit  out  at  compound  interest,  is  the  only 
solvent  for  the  yearly  increasing  liability 
incident  to  carrying  each  member  of  an 
insuring  concern.  There  arc  no  short  cuts. 
Life  insurance  costs  its  m-ice  ;  if  not  now, 
then  later  on  including  heavy  penalties. 

R.  A.  S..  Tiffin.  O. — The  casualty  com- 
pany you  name  enjoys  a  good  reputation. 
it  possesses  an  efficient  managenieut  and 
as  per  the  figures  you  (piote  in  sound 
financial  condition.  I  believe  you  can  place 
confidence  in  any  proposition  it  will  issue 
its  contract  on.  Note  well  that  the  iiolicy 
you  are  considering  is  limited  and  restrict- 
ed. Replying  to  your  second  question  :  I  be- 
lieve in  endowments  for  young  men  because 
the  great  majority  of  the  latter  will  sur- 
vive to  receive  the  accumulatii^us.  The  mi- 
nority who  die  will  have  paid  more  for 
the  protection  than  it  would  have  cost 
under  an  ordinary  life  policy  and  it  is 
plain  their  estates  would  have  been  richer 
if  they  had  been  insured  under  the  cheaper 
form  and  had  invested  the  difference  between 
the  two  premiums  in  some  savings  fund. 
Rut  right  there  is  the  difficulty  and  it  is 
one  due  to  an  inherent  defect  in  human 
I'.ature.  The  number  of  persons  is  exceed- 
ingly small  who  will  faithfully  invest  that 
difference  year  by  year  for,  say,  twenty 
years.  Right  or  wrong,  they  are  more  likely 
to  pay  their  annual  premiums  on  an  en- 
dowment policy.  The  latter  also  has  the 
advantage  of  furnishing  less  temptation  to 
use  the  accumulation  in  a  financial  jiinch. 
You  mention  Chicago  real  estate  bonds  as 
an  investment.  Would  that  not  be  some- 
thing of  a  speculation?  That  is  another 
feature  to  be  considered  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  I  recommend  the  endowment.  If  not 
that,  then  increase  the  amount  of  the  ordi- 
nary life  policy,  which  is  now  costing  you 
about  .$41  a  year  and  iiut  the  price  of  the 
endowment,  about  .$!>G,  in  as  much  ordinary 
life  insurance  as  the  last  named  sum  will 
buy— nearly    ii:.")()00. 
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Hartford  Check 
was  good  as  gold  through 
Stormy  Days  of 
Civil  Wkr 


The  last  mail  from  the  North  in  1861,  brought  to  James  L.  Byington  of 
Albany,  Ga.,  a  check  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  $800 
in  payment  of  a  loss.  Received  too  late  to  be  sent  North  for  collection 
this  check  was  universally  accepted  as  legal  tender  and  during  the  Civil 
War  traveled  throughout  the  Southern  States,  changing  hands  many  times 
as  readily  as  gold  coin,  increasing  in  value  as  Confederate  money  depreci- 
ated. When  it  finally  reached  its  home  bank  in  Hartford  in  1864  it  was 
literally  covered  with  endorsements.  For  over  a  century,  through  war,  panic 
and  conflagration,  the  "Hartford's"  name  on  a  promise  to  pay  has  every- 
where been  as  "good  as  gold." 

Practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life  insurance  can  be  secured 
through  the 

INSURANCE  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORDS 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  has 
always  transacted  its  fire  insurance  business 
honorably.  Its  reputation  and  traditions  are 
its  most  valuable  assets  and  guarantee  of  the 
future.     It  has  ample  financial   resources. 


The  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity 
Company  conducts  a  general  casualty  and 
bonding  business  along  the  liberal,  yet 
sound,  lines  that  have  characterized  the 
business  policy  of  the  parent  organization. 


Look  over  the  different  kinds  of  protection  listed  below. 
Check  those  you  wish  to  know  more  about,  mai)  the  cou- 
pon to  us  and  we  will  send  you  full  information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 


COUPON  — CHECK  — TEAR  OFF  — MAIL 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service  Department  1-9),  125  Trumbull  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen : 
Please  send   information  on  the   kind  of  insurance   checked    to    the    name    and    address  written  on  margin  of  coupon. 


Fire 

Accident 

Health 

Ante  Liability 

Auto  Collision 

Auto  Theft 

Auto  Fire 

Baggage  (Insurance) 


Motor  Cycle 

Barglary 

Employer's  Liability 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Bonding 

Elevator 

Plate  Glass 

Race  Horse 


a 


Tornado 

Hail 

Golfer's  Policy 

Parcel  Post 

Rent 

Merchandise  in  Transit 

Lire  Stock  Transit 

Live  Stock 


a 


Sprinkler  Leakage 
Marine 
Earth  qoake 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors 
Teaming 

Salesmen's  Samples 
Registered  Mail 
Use  and  Occupancy 
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THE  questions  of  international  eth- 
ics involved  in  the  Great  War  have 
so  often  come  up  before  that  when- 
ever we  discuss  them  we  are  reminded 
that  it  is  a  threshing:  of  old  straw.  Some 
of  our  readers,  disliking  our  reprobation 
of  the  German  passage  thru  Belgium, 
have  quoted  to  us  Judges  xi,  19-22,  as 
proof  that  Jehovah  approved  of  Israel's 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Sihon. 
And  where  would  we  find  a  more  com- 
petent discussion  of  the  question  of 
neutrality  than  the  following,  which 
dates  from  the  fifth  century  B.  C.?  A 
true  translation  should  be  free  from 
any  trace  of  archaicism,  since  this  was 
written  as  contemporary,  not  ancient 
history.  Accordingly  I  have  substituted 
modern  names  for  those  in  the  original. 

Gcnnnn.s.  Well,  then,  we  Germiiiis  will 
use  no  fine  words :  we  will  not  go  out  of 
our  way  to  prove  that  we  have  a  right  to 
rule  ...  or  that  we  attack  you  now  be- 
cause we  are  suffering  any  injury  at  your 
hands.  .  .  .  But  you  and  we  sliould  say 
what  we  really  think,  and  aim  only  at  what 
is  possible,  for  we  both  alike  know  that 
into  the  discussion  of  human  affairs  the 
question  of  justice  only  enters  w-here  tliere 
is  e()ual  j)ower  to  enforce  it,  and  that  the 
powerful  exact  what  they  can,  and  the 
weak  grant  what  they  must. 

Beh/ians.  Well,  then,  since  you  set  a.side 
justice  and  invite  us  to  speak  of  expedien- 
cy, in  our  judgment  it  is  certainly  expedi- 
ent that  you  should  respect  a  principle 
which  is  for  the  common  good ;  that  to 
every  man  when  in  peril  a  reasonable  claim 
should  be  counted  a  claim  of  right.  .  .  . 
Your  interest  in  this  principle  is  quite  as 
great  as  ours,  inasmuch  as  you,  if  you  fall, 
will  incur  the  heaviest  vengeance,  and  will 
be  the  most  terrible  example  to  mankind. 

Grniiiinx.  The  fall  of  our  empire,  if  it 
should  fall,  is  not  an  event  to  which  we 
look  forward  with  dismay  ;  for  ruling 
st.iti's  such  as  Great  Britain  are  not  <Tuel 
to    their    van<|uished    nii'inies.    ... 

Krloii'iiH.    But    do   you    not   recogni/.e    an 
other    danger?    Will    you    not    be    making 
enemies  of  all  who  are  now  neutrals?  When 
they  see  how  you   are  treating  us  they   will 
expect  you  some  day  to  turn  against  tlii-m  : 
and    if   so,    are    you    not    strengthening    the 
eiiemii's  whom  you  already  have,  and  bring 
imr    upon    you    others,    who.    if    they    could 
hell),  would   never  dream   of  being  your  en 
emies   at   all? 

('iiriiiiniH.   We  do   not   consider  our    really 
dangerous    enemies    to    be    any    of    the    ueo- 
pli-H    .    .    .    who.    secure    in    their    freedom, 
iiiiiy  defer  indeliiiitely  any  measures  .>f  pre 
caiition    which    they    take    against    us,    but 
petty    states    who.    like    you,     liuppeli     to    be 
under    no   control,   and    all    who   nniy    be   nl 
ready   irritated   by    the   necessity   of  subniis 
Hion   to  our  empire      these  are  our   real   en 
emieH.    for    they    ar4'    the   most    reckless    and 
most   likely    to   bring   themselves  as   well    ns 
UH    into    a    danger    which    they    cannot    but 
foresee. 

Ui-UiiiiiiH.    We    know    only    too    well    liuw 
hiiid    the    Mtruggle    must    be    aKaliisI    your 


power,  and  against  fortune,  if  she  does  not 
uiean  to  be  imitartial.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
not  despair  of  fortune ;  for  we  hope  to 
stand  as  high  as  you  in  the  favor  of 
heaven,  because  we  are  righteinis,  and  ycni 
against  whom  we  contend  are  unrighteous, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  our  deliciency  in 
power  will  be  compensated  by  the  aid  of 
our  allies  the  British :  they  cannot  refuse 
to  help  us,  if  tuily  .  .  .  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  honor.  And.  therefore,  our  con- 
fidence is  not  so  utterly  blind  as  you  sup- 

l)OS(>. 

(icniiaiis.  As  for  the  (Jods.  we  expect  to 
have  quite  as  much  of  their  favor  as  you  : 
for  we  are  not  doing  or  claiming  anything 
which  goes  beyond  common  opinion  about 
diviiu'  or  men's  desires  about  human  things. 
For  of  the  (lods  we  believe,  and  of  men  we 
know,  that  by  a  law  of  their  nature  wher- 
ever they  can  rule  they  will.  This  law  was 
not  made  by  us,  and  we  are  not  the  first 
who  have  acted  upon  it ;  we  did  but  in- 
herit it,  and  shall  bequeath  it  to  all  time, 
and  we  know  that  you  and  all  mankind,  if 
you  were  as  strong  as  we  are,  would  do 
as  we  do.  So  much  for  the  Gods  :  we  have 
told  you  why  we  expect  to  stand  as  high 
in  their  good  (^pinion  as  you.  And  then  as 
to  the  British — when  yiMi  imagine  that  out 
of  very  shame  they  will  assist  you.  we  ad- 
mire the  innocence  of  your  idea,  but  we 
do  not  envv  you  the  folly  of  it.  The  British 
are  exceedingly  virt»n>us  among  themselves, 
and  according  to  their  national  standard 
of  morality.  But.  in  resnect  of  their  deal- 
ings with  others,  altho  many  things  might 
be  said,  thev  can  be  described  in  a  few 
words — of  ,ill  men  whom  we  know  they  are 
t'^e  most  notorious  for  identifying  what  is 
"leasant  with  what  is  honorable  and  what 
is  expedient   with   what  is   hist. 

Belfiians.  That  is  the  very  reason  why 
we  trust  them  ;  they  will  look  to  their  in- 
terest, and  therefore  will  not  be  willing 
to  betray  the  Belgians  .  .  .  lest  they  should 
be  distrusted  by  their  own  friends  in  con- 
tinental Euroi>e  and  play  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies. 

Gefnuirix.  But  do  you  not  see  that  the 
oath  of  expediency  is  safe,  whereas  iustice 
and  honor  involve  danger  in  i)ractise,  and 
such  dangers  the  British  seldom  care  to 
face? 

liclfiinns.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think 
that  whatever  perils  there  may  be.  they 
will  be  ready  to  face  them  for  our  sakes. 
and  will  cimsider  danger  le.ss  dangerous 
where  we  are  concerned.  For  if  they  need 
our   aid  we  are  close  at   hand. 

Germiins.  Yes,  but  what  encourages  men 
who  are  invited  to  join  a  conHUt  is  clearly 
not  the  good-will  of  those  who  summon 
them  to  their  side,  but  a  decided  superior- 
ity in  real  power.  To  this  no  men  look 
more  keenly  than  the  British  ;  so  little  con- 
fidence have  they  in  their  own  resour«'es, 
that  they  luily  attack  their  neighbors  when 
thev    have    numerous    allies. 

itiliiinns.  But  they  may  send  their  allies! 
The  North  Sea  is  a  large  place,  and  the 
masters  of  the  sea  will  have  more  ditfi- 
culty  in  ovi-rtaking  ves.sels  which  \yaut  to 
escape  than  the  pursued  in  escaping.  If 
the  attempt  should  fail  they  may  invade 
(iermany  itsidf.  ami  lind  their  way  to  allies 
of  vours  whom  Napoleon  did  not  reach; 
and  then  you  will  have  to  fight,  not  for 
the  conquest  of  a  lanil  in  which  you  have 
no  concern,  but  nearer  home,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  your  em|iire  and  of  your  own 
territ</ry. 

II  limit  lit.  Help  may  come  from  iJreat 
Britain  to  you  as  it  has  c«ime  to  tithers, 
and  should  you  ever  have  actual  experien«e 
of  it.  then  you  will  know  that  never  once 
have  the  (Jermans  retired  from  a  siege  tti-ii 
fear  of  a  foe  elsewhere.  .  .  .  The  more  you 
cast  yourself  upon  the  British  and  fortune 
and  hope,  and  trust  them,  the  more  com 
pleti-   will   be  your  ruiu. 

'|"he     (Jermau     envoys     returne.l     to     the 
army  ;    and    the   iceneruls.    when    they    found 
that    the    Melgians    woulil    not    yield,    ininie 
diately     conimenced     hostilities.     .     ,  The 

tiermitiis    Ihereiipon    put    ti>    death    all    who 
were    of    mllilary    age.    iiuil    made    slaves    of 
the    women    and    children     They    then    colo 
ni/.ed  llie  land,  seniling  thitlier  settlers 

of    llieil-    oVNU. 


Those  who  prefer  the  unmodernized 
version  may  read  Atheniatis  for  "Ger- 
mans," Melians  for  "Belgians,"  Lace- 
dcDiottians  for  "British,"  Hellas  for 
"continental  Europe,"  Brasidas  for 
"Napoleon"  and  Cretan  Sea  for  "North 
Sea."  The  complete  passage  may  be 
found  in  Jowett's  Tlincydides,  vol.  II, 
and  in  Stowell's  Diplomacy  of  the  War 
of  1914. 


There  is  a  maiden  lady  in  Boston 
who  used  to  be  very  fond  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  She  quoted  the  Rubaiydt  on 
all  possible  and  some  impossible  occa- 
sions as  tho  it  were  her  Bible.  But  a 
short  time  ago  she  went  to  the  play, 
"Omar:  the  Tent-Maker,"  in  order  that 
she  might  see  her  favorite  hero  in  pro- 
pia  persona.  But  instead  of  being 
pleased  with  the  play  she  came  home 
disgusted.  Her  copy  of  the  Rubaiydt 
(limited  edition,  numbered  copy,  Hol- 
land paper,  vellum  binding,  Vedder  il- 
lustrations) has  been  burned  or  buried. 
She  neither  mentions  Omar  nor  allows 
any  one  else  to  quote  him  in  her  pres- 
ence. When  asked  the  reason  of  her 
change  of  taste  she  replies  gently  but 
firmly:  "I  didn't  know  he  was  a  drink- 
ing man." 


I  always  find  something  novel  and 
interesting  whenever  I  pick  up  The  New 
Republic.  For  instance,  I  find  on  the 
cover   of   the   last    the   following  title: 

On  Acquiring  Ne^v  Ears 
For  a  Citizen  Army 

I  have  not  read  the  article  yet,  but 
assume  it  refers  to  the  well-known  fact 
that  defective  hearing  is  a  common  dis- 
qualification for  military  service. 


A  stranger  in  New  York  City  being 
a  trifle  late  at  an  appointment  ex- 
plained to  his  friend  that  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  got  lost,  but,  he  added, 
"I  met  a  lady  on  the  street,  a  teacher, 
who  told  me  the  way." 

"How  do  you  know  she  was  a  teach- 


er; 


'Because  she  told  me  twice." 


The    world   is   so    full   of   a    number   of 

stings — 
These  mosquitos  are  happy  and  wicked 

as   kings  I 

— S'eu-   York  Evening  Sun. 


Whenever  1  hear  of  a  ''  "  '  -  wn 
maid"  I  always  wondvr  whec  liil 

nuta,  peanuts  or  grap«snuts  are  meant. 
People  should  l>e  nu>re  explicit  as  to  th« 
s|)ecies. 

The  "new  history"  ditTers  usually 
from  the  old  in  makimr  everybiniy  out 
less  wicked  and  mora  silly. 


I.oaf  and  invite  your  aoul  But  durin,f 
my  vai'ation  I  furirot  »u  put  on  K  S  V  I* 
and  It  ilul  not  cuOM. 

On^'inal  sin  is  th«  sin  that  wv  sK»  M»< 
ur()(Ut«t«. 
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^^^.g  .>o  (    IIKI.STAUKI,       I'A.NKIIUKHT— With       HDobK 

.  1'  '  '^ , "'^  ""  iiiitions  the  Kaiser  with  his  nptiiriifd 

Answers    to    Correspondents 39  nnistache  has  had  a  hiiRe  prostig.-. 

Pebbles    40  I>y.ma.\  Anison      I   respect  th«  men  and 

Women    who   are   ai'Kuinf;   for   disarmament. 

TTA/T'C!       AT      TUl?       TT'DrkXTT'  '^"'^   '    ''"   """^   n'spect   their  opinions. 
JlMbAl       IHLPKONT         Kx-l.KKSioK.NT    IOmot- Peace   in   Ku.ope 

,,,,         .         1  •    ,     -         ,    ,     ,  would   he   under   present   conditions  a   hor- 

1  here  is  a  kind  of  settled  gloom—  ,.ii,ie  calamity  for  the  human  race. 

A   sort   ot   all-dav   v;illev-mist —  /-,  i-.  tr,.        »         . 

That  has  a  hold.  i„  every  room.  General   von    BERNiiARDi-The   Amen- 

Like  son.."  unseen   antagonist.  '"^''    (.overnment    endeavors   to    furnish    ev- 

And  all  about  tho  house  and  farm  *-''"-''   I>"^^'1'1«   advantage   to  England. 

The  simple  joys   that   were  our  wont  ^^-  J-   I'RYAX — Imagine  what  our  coun- 

Have  disappeared  or  lost  their  charm  try  wotdd  be  if  v.e  had  in  the  White  House 

Since  Jim,  our  Jim.  went  to  the  Front.  '^  jingo  with  hair-trigger  patience. 
,        ^  ,     ,     ,         -r            ,  .,  RuDYARD    Kipling — The    trench    line    in 

I  watched  the  wife  a  while  ago  France  is  a  rampart  put  up  by  man  against 

betting  the  table  for  our  tea,  the  beast  precise! v  a.s  in   the  stone  age. 
Deep  lost  in  thought,  with  movements  slow,         r>.^^    -D^^r^^^.^     r,,,  •  _     »  u     *u 

A  place  for  her.   a   place  for  me,  .  ^^^   BouRGET-lhis  war  must  be  the 

And.  as  in  davs  that  have  gone  by.  ^rst  of  many    since  we  cannot  exterminate 

The  old  accustomed  place  for  Jim  ;  sixty-five  million  Germans  in  a  single  cam- 
Then,  with  a  smothered  sob  and  sigh,  paign. 

She  stopped,  and  tried  to  joke  of  him.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Eaton— This  war  is 

the  greatest   blessing   that  has   ever  fallen 

Oh,  she  is  brave !  I've  tried  and  tried  on    mankind    since    the    German    Refnrma- 

A  hundred   times  to  do  the  same,  tion. 
And  simulated  joy  and  pride  Hudson    Maxim— Pacifism    has    ringed 

That  Jim,  our  Jim.  had  played  the  game ;  the    nose   of    the    American    people    and    is 

And  all  the  while  my  heart  is  sore,  leading   them   blind   and   unknowing   to   the 

And  all  the  while  I  know  that  she  slaughter 

Prays  for  the  only^  child  she  bore  "    Commissioner    Frederick    C.    Howe- 

And  adds  a  postscript  prayer  for  me.  Germany  is  the  recrudescence  of  the  Greek 

Last  Sunday  at  the  fall  of  night  1^*^'^  "^  ^^^  P*^*^  adjusted  to  twentieth  cen- 

Another  to  our  fireside  came,  '"^^   <?onditions. 
And  almost  in  a  manner  light  Gertrude  Atherton — What  is  the  mat- 

And  frivolous  she  spoke  his  name.  ter  with  these  club  women  that  are  hyster- 

"It's  all  right,  dear  old  Mum."  she  said,  ically    preaching    Peace-at-any-Price?    Are 

•'Old  Jimmer  knows  a  thing  or  two:  they   old   maids   or   barren   widows? 
Don't  you  go  worrying  your  head  ;  John  Haynes  Holmes — The  real  trag- 

I  know  the  old  chap  will  pull  thru."  edy    of   this    bour    is    to    be    found   in    the 

wreckage  of  ideals  rather  than   cities,   the 

But  when  I'd  taken  down  the  Book,  blasting  of  the  souls  rather  than  the  bodies 

And  read  the  lesson  for  the  day.  of  men. 
She  took  in  hers  old  hands  that  shook.  Senator  La  Follette— When  you  can 

And  knelt  between  us  both  to  pray.  ^oom   stocks  600  per  cent  in  manufactur- 

Then.  to  my  heart  of  hearts  I  felt  ^       munitions  of  war  to  supply  the  short- 

The  strong  faith  of  her  youth  pass  out,  ^f  one  side,  to  the  bottomless  pit  with 

And  words  forsook  me  as  I  knelt,  neutrality 

For  I  had  deadened  hope  with  doubt.  ^  -n  ^r     rv  rr.i_ 

Colonel    Robert    M.    Thompson — The 

I  know  that  sobs  came  to  me  there;  only  thing  for  the  United  States  to  do  is 

I  know  I  trembled  on  mv  knees;  to    issue    bonds    for    at    least    ?o00.000.000 

I  know  I   stumbled  thru  the  praver—  and  entrust  the  expenditure  to  the  navy, 

"Do  with  him.  Lord  God.  as  You  please ;  not  to  a  lot  ot  congressmen. 

But  keep  him  worthy  of  his  race  James  J.  Hill — If  this  country  is  pru- 

And   the  traditions  made  for  Lim."  dent  it  will  not  wait  till  the  end   of  the 

But  she.  with  lovo-lights  in  her  face.  European  war  to  place  itself  in  a  position 

Prayed  simpl.v— "Make  us  worthy  Jim."  to   realize  the  maximum   amount  of  advan- 

E.  S!.  Emcrsoi).  in  "Melba's  Gift  Book."  tage  from   conditions  that  will   then   exist. 
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'yHE  GORHAM  COMPANY  announces  that 
1  il  has  received  the  following  awards  at  the 

Panama -Pacific  Exposition 

Two  Grand  Prizes -One  Special  Gold  Medal 
for  the  most  artistic  installation  and  exhibit 
over  every  other  in  the  Varied  Industries  and 
Manufactures  Department-Three  Gold  Medals 
of  Honor- TweK€  additional  Gold  Medals  — 
Recognition  "being  given  to  collaborators  by 
awards  d  One  Gold  Medal  q^  Honor  -  Four 
Gold  Medals  and  Four  Silver  Medals 
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THE  WAR  CLOUD  OVKK  TIIK   I^,ALKANS 


As  cold  wcatluM-  comes  on  the  war  moves  south. 
I'h'.^  storm  conter  now  rests  over  the  Balkan 
mountains  and  it  seems  i)ossihle  that  the 
i;ieat  War  may  be  determined  in  the  same 
place  where  it  bejran. 

If  an.NthiiiK"  more  were  needed  to  impress  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  peril  of  kingship,  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  fate  of  the  Balkans  and  consequently  that  of  Europe 
depends  now  upon  the  personal  caprice  of  one  man,  an 
ex-Austrian  oilicer  whom  accident  h:us  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  Bulgaria.  In  188G  a  committee  of  three  prom- 
inent Bulgarians  went  hunting  thruout  p]urope  for  a 
prince  to  replace  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  who  had  been 
kidnapped  and  conveyed  out  of  the  country  by  the  army 
officers.  Since  there  was  great  likelihood  that  his  suc- 
cessor would  meet  the  same  fate  or  a  worse,  the  various 
scions  of  royalty  who  had  been  invited  to  seat  them- 
selves upon  the  unstable  throne  at  Sofia  had  declined 
the  honor.  The  committee,  on  their  way  home  from 
their  futile  quest,  were  dining  with  a  friend  in  a  Vienna 
restaurant,  so  the  story  goes,  when  they  confided  to 
him  their  disappointment.  "Why  not  take  him?"  said 
the  friend,  pointing  to  a  tall,  handsome  young  man  in 
the  dainty  white  uniform  of  the  Austrian  army,  who 
was  sitting,  by  chance  or  otherwise,  at  a  neighboring 
table.  So  they  took  him. 

It  must  be  said  that  few  rulers,  elective  or  hereditary, 
have  accomplished  as  much  for  their  country  and  them- 
selves as  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  Altho  he  was  in  his 
youth  as  tender  hearted  as  Robespierre  and  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  blood,  even  of  the  lower  animals,  he 
has  involved  his  country  in  two  terrible  wars  and  has 
now  mobilized  his  troops  with  a  view  to  engaging  in  a 
third.  In  1908,  taking  advantage  of  the  neglect  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  to  invite  his  envoy  to  dinner,  he 
threw  off  the  pretense  of  subordination  to  the  Sultan, 
and  crowned  himself  Czar  of  the  Bulgars.  His  kingdom, 
tho  but  little  larger  than  the  State  of  Virginia,  occupies 
a  central  position,  so  he  can  throw  his  troops  directly 
into  Serbia,  Greece,  Rumania  or  Turkey,  with  all  of 
whom  he  has  been  at  war  within  the  last  three  years. 
Tho  his  subjects  are  fewer  than  the  population  of  Ohio, 
he  has  at  his  command  more  trained  troops  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

We  realize  something  of  the  complexity  of  the  Balkan 
situation  when  we  recall  that  King  Ferdinand's  great- 
est general  has  been  fighting  on  the  Russian  side  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Radko  Dmitrieff  is  known  as 
the  "Bulgarian  Napoleon,"  both  from  his  personality 
and  his  tactics.  He  is  a  dark,  stocky  man  with  keen  eyes 
and  a  lock  of  hair  that  tumbles  over  his  forehead  after 
the  manner  of  the  Little  Corporal.  He  is  beloved  of  his 


troops  and  can  lead  them  where  otherrt  would  fail.  It 
was  he  who  commanded  the  Third  liulgarian  Army  in 
October.  1912,  when  it  defeated  the;  Turk.s  at  Lule  Bur- 
gas and  pursued  them  to  the  (^hatalja  Lines.  In  Octo- 
ber, 19 II,  he  led  the  Russian  left  wing  in  the  first  ad- 
vance thru  Galicia,  and  his  swift  sweep  along  the  slope 
of  the  Carpathians  disconcerted  the  Austrians  and  led 
to  the  isolation  of  I'rzemysl.  Since  then  he  has  not  fig- 
ured in  the  despatches,  l)ut  if  he  is  still  in  the  Russian 
service  he  may  find  himself  fighting  his  own  country- 
men who  are  now  allied  with  the  Turks,  their  enemies 
of  three  years  ago,  and  are  opposed  to  the  Serbs,  then 
their  allies  against  the  Turks. 

The  belligerent  powers  have  been  bidding  against 
each  other  ever  since  the  war  began  for  Bulgaria,  as 
they  have  for  Italy,  Greece  and  Rumania.  Italy,  after 
ten  months  of  hesitation  and  preparation,  cast  in  her  lot 
with  the  Allies.  Greece  and  Rumania  were  about  to  do 
the  same  last  winter,  but  hesitated  when  the  tide  turned 
against  Russia.  Bulgaria  has  openly  announced  that  her 
arms  or  neutrality  were  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 
From  each  of  her  four  neighbors  she  claims  territory. 
Turkey  has  agreed  to  her  terms  and  .has  surrendered 
part  of  the  territory  about  Adrianople  which  was  taken 
by  the  Bulgars  in  the  first  Balkan  war  and  regained  by 
the  Turks  in  the  second.  Rum.ania  and  Greece  show  no 
disposition  to  retrocede  the  territorj'  they  took  from 
Bulgaria  in  the  second  Balkan  war.  Serbia,  under  pres- 
sure from  the  Allied  Powers,  consented  to  surrender 
part  but  not  all  of  the  Macedonian  territory  which  Bul- 
garia claims.  The  difference  between  the  Bulgarian 
claims  and  the  Serbian  proffered  concession  is  an  area 
less  than  Connecticut,  and  it  would  be  hard  for  either 
historian  or  ethnologist  to  decide  which  has  the  better 
right  to  it.  But  the  decision  will,  it  seems,  be  left  to 
neither,  but  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 

IT  is  the  impending  fall  of  Constantinople  which  has 
precipitated  the  crisis.  The  campaign  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  has  been  disappointing  to  the  Allies.  The 
British  and  Frencn  troops,  even  with  the  backing  of 
their  powerful  warships,  have  not  been  able  to  do  more 
than  hold  a  strip  of  the  shore,  twelve  miles  long.  The 
Turkish  fortifications  on  the  hights  are  still  untaken. 
But  there  are  increasing  rumors  that  the  Turks  are 
getting  short  of  munitions  and  cannot  hold  out  much 
longer  unless  their  Teutonic  allies  can  come  down  the 
Balkan  peninsula  to  their  rescue.  An  Italian  army  of 
110,000  men  is  said  to  be  assembled  on  the  Greek  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  ready  to  join  in  the 
attack  upon  Constantinople. 

The  British,  who  formerly  fought  the  Russians  to  save 
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Constantinople  for  the  Turks,  are  now  fighting  the  Turks 
to  give  Constantinople  to  the  Russians.  Gladstone  in 
1876  aroused  all  England  by  his  pamphlet  denouncing 
the  massacre  of  the  Bulgarian  people  by  the  Turks,  and 
the  Russians  came  down  from  the  north  to  rescue  the 
Bulgars  from  their  oppressors.  But  after  their  rescue 
it  was  England,  then  under  Disraeli,  not  Gladstone, 
which  took  away  part  of  the  territory  given  by  Russia 
to  Bulgaria  and  put  it  again  under  Turkish  rule. 

Bulgaria  is  the  most  progressive  and  liberal  of  the 
Balkan  states.  In  matters  of  education,  religious  tolera- 
tion and  freedom  from  racial  and  linguistic  tyranny,  the 
Bulgarian  Government  has  set  a  good  example  to  its 
neighbors.  But  in  regard  to  cruelty  in  warfare  and 
faithlessness  to  treaty  obligations,  there  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  Balkan  states.  The  revelations  of  the 
Carnegie  Peace  Endowment  Committee  of  the  atrocities 
and  treachery  in  the  Balkan  wars  seemed  to  all  of  us  in- 
credibly barbarous,  but  if  half  of  what  we  hear  be  true, 
a  future  investigating  committee  would  discover  still 
worse  things  had  been  done  in  Belgium,  Serbia  and  East 
Prussia. 

According  to  Premier  Venizelos,  Greece  was  offered 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey  a  long  strip  of  the  coastland  of 
Asia  Minor  if  she  would  enter  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies.  This  would  have  doubled  the  extent  of 
Greece  and  given  her  a  hold  upon  the  Asiatic  continent 
such  as  she  never  possest  except  in  Alexander's  brief 
reign.  But  in  exchange  Greece  would  be  required  to  cede 
the  recently  acquired  port  of  Kavala  to  Bulgaria.  In  vain 
Venizelos  argued  that  the  Turkish  territory  offered  by 
the  Allies,  extending  from  Cape  Phineka  to  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyti,  was  sixty  times  as  large  as  the  Kavala  dis- 
trict and  held  twenty-five  times  as  many  Greeks.  To  the 
King  and  the  people  the  nearer  seemed  the  larger,  and 
Macedonia  appeared  more  important  than  Asia  Minor. 
So  Venizelos  was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  Now  he  is  back 
in  power  and  may  be  able  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Allies  if  it  still  holds.  Possibly,  however,  the  territory 
once  proffered  to  Greece  forms  part  of  the  price  paid  to 
Italy  for  her  intervention. 

But  the  mobilization  of  Bulgaria,  whether  it  means 
merely  "armed  neutrality"  like  Switzerland  and  Bel- 
gium, or  something  more,  has  forced  Greece  to  mobilize 
also,  for  Greece  is  bound  by  treaty  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  Serbia  against  Bulgaria.  When  300,000  Bulgar- 
ian soldiers  confront  300,000  Greek  soldiers  across  the 
imaginary  line  marking  the  boundary,  when  both  are 
subjected  to  the  external  pressure  of  the  belligerent 
powers  and  to  the  internal  incitement  of  hereditary 
hatred  and  recent  wrongs,  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  the 
guns  do  not  go  off. 


PACIFISTS  AND   PRE  PA  RATION  ISTS 

EXCEI'T  for  the  e.xtremists  in  both  camps  -and  they 
are,  after  all,  few  the  pacifists  and  preparati(»n- 
ists  are  not  as  far  apart  as  they  think.  Both  want  peace. 
Both  believe  in  adequate  defen.se.  Their  only  dirlVrence 
HcemH  to  be  thi.s:  The  pacifi.st.s  dwell  more  on  the  t-nd 
than  the  meann;  the  preparationistn  more  on  the  means 
than  the  end. 

Th«<  i)acifist.s,  however,  have  the  hroiider  vi.sion. 
They  are  internationuliMt.H.  They  are  looking  lowani 
univerMal  peace.  The  preimrationistH,  on  the  i-ontrary, 


are  nationalists.  They  concern  themselves  mostly  with 
the  safety  of  their  own  country. 

How  can  these  two  groups  be  brought  together? 
There  is  one  way.  Let  them  both  work  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  after  the  war  is 
over,  in  which  the  nations  agree  to  settle  their  quarrels 
by  courts  and  councils  of  conciliation  and  jointly  compel 
any  recalcitrant  member  to  bring  its  disputes  before 
the  courts  and  councils  before  engaging  in  hostilities. 

If  the  nations  agree  to  pool  their  armaments  for  con- 
certed action,  then  there  is  no  need  to  keep  a  force  much 
larger  than  is  necessary  to  coerce  an  unruly  member. 
If  the  nations  are  jointly  prepared  against  the  aggres- 
sion of  any  one,  war  will  hardly  take  place,  for  no  nation 
will  dare  flaunt  a  united  world. 

Thus  the  scientific  basis  for  international  disarma- 
ment is  laid  and  at  the  same  time  a  preparation  against 
war  has  been  made  that  is  sanctioned  and  guaranteed 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  world. 

Collective,  not  competitive,  measures  for  security  ful- 
fil the  dreams  of  the  pacifists  and  more  than  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  preparationists. 

Let  us  have  peace — world  peace;  and  preparedness — 
world  preparedness. 


A   NURSE'S   HEROISM 

ONE  of  the  salient  bits  of  relief  in  the  midst  of  war 
stories  that  have  become  so  commonplace  in  their 
recital  of  deaths  and  wounds  as  to  be  almost  negligible 
is  the  tale  of  the  nurse  who,  at  the  American  Hospital 
at  Neuilly,  inoculated  herself  with  the  bacillus  of  gas 
gangrene  and  thus  provided  a  needed  subject  for  the 
crucial  test  of  a  new  serum,  which  has  proved  success- 
ful and  probably  will  bring  about  the  saving  of  many 
lives.  The  result  as  cabled,  if  fully  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent control  tests,  will  have  all  the  more  interest  for 
Americans  because  the  earliest  successful  studies  by 
which  the  bacillus  of  gas  gangrene  was  discovered  were 
made  here  in  America  at  Johns  Hopkins,  by  Professor 
William  H.  Welch,  and  the  microorganism  is  perhaps  as 
often  referred  to  by  bacteriologists  under  the  name  of 
the  bacillus  Welchii  as  under  the  longer  scientific  desig- 
nation which  he  gave  it,  the  bacillus  aerogenes  capsul- 
atufi,  that  is,  the  rod-like  microorganism  which  grows 
with  a  capsule  and  produces  gaseous  substances  during 
its  growth. 

The  story  from  the  American  Hospitiil  at  Neuilly 
which  was  cabled  over  last  week  is  that  Miss  Mary 
Davies,  a  nurse  at  the  hospital,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Governor  General  of  a  British  province  in  India  and 
a  former  student  of  bacteriology  at  the  Pajiteur  Insti- 
tute, has  watched  with  much  interest,  while  working  a:* 
the  laboratory  assistant  at  the  hospital  ui\der  Or.  Ken- 
neth Taylor,  the  experiments  by  which  this  Americtui 
doctor  has  been  curing  gas  gangrene  in  animals.  His 
remedy  hail  not  as  yet  been  employeil  in  huniiui  beinjfs. 
hut  she  was  convinced  of  its  efficacy  fn>m  what  she  had 
.seen  in  the  lab«)ratory  ami  si>  she  dul  not  hesitate  to  in- 
oculate herself  with  the  iliseiise  in  order  to  prv»vule  a 
human  control  test  that  would  bring  aU>ut  the  intnxluc 
tion  of  the  remetly  for  wouiuled  soldiers  and  thus  s*v^. 
as  she  was  persuaileil.  many  lives. 

The  ilisease  promptly  ileveU»i»«Hl  after  thf  ...  ^•..>-»;  ■" 
and  indeeil  in  very  virulerU  l'i>rn»,  for  Miss  ; 
erately  chiMte  culturtv4  of  the  tk«cilli  thMt  h«ii  cvmw  fT\Mtt 
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soini^  (if  lh(*  most  .serious  cast's  iiiidrr  oltscrviit ion  ;il  Uic 
liospitnl,  and  the  amount,  iriociilati'd  would  have  Ix-fti 
siiHicicnt,  it  is  said,  to  lull  at  IcaMt  lifty  of  tli«'  unimalH 
used  for  cxpfiiinciila!  purposes.  She  had  taken  no  one; 
into  her  eonlidenee  in  Die  matter,  and  oven  hired  a  ro<itn 
outside  of  I  he  hospital  in  order  to  ohviatj'  any  risk  there 
mi^'ht  111"  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  amon^  the  wound- 
ed soldiers  by  infeetion.  Fortunately  the  serum  proved 
ellieaeious  immediately,  recovery  was  promi)t  and  now 
the  voluntary  patient  is  pronounced  (juite  out  of  danK»'r. 

(las  ^ranjri'ene  is  one  of  the  very  serious  com|)licat  ions 
that  proveil  so  discoura}rinK  ;d  the  heKinniny:  of  the  war. 
When  one  of  the  oldest  implements  that  man  invented, 
the  spade,  beat  that  hijifhly  complex  invention  of  the  moat 
modern  times,  the  repeating  rifle,  and  the  opposing 
armies  dujr  themselves  into  their  trenches  in  north 
France,  earth  dirt  could  scarcely  fail  to  find  its  way  as 
a  contamination  into  many  wounds.  Two  very  serious 
forms  of  bacilli  occur  in  soil,  and  particularly  soil  that 
lias  been  plowed  for  years.  One  of  these  is  the  dreaded 
tetanus  bacillus  and  the  other  the  bacillus  of  gas  gan- 
grene. It  was  not  long  before  hundreds  of  cases  of  these 
two  nearly  always  fatal  diseases  developed  among  the 
wounded  soldiers.  Precautionary  injections  of  tetanus 
antitoxin  soon  lessened  the  danger  from  tetanus,  tho 
not  before  many  precious  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  but 
gas  gangrene,  especially  during  last  fall,  was  one  of  the 
terrors  that  made  war,  even  this  war,  if  possible  more 
awful  than  the  imagination  could  picture  it. 

A  slight  wound  of  the  leg  or  foot  which  becomes  in- 
fected by  the  gas  bacillus,  begins  to  swell,  to  change  its 
color,  first  into  a  dusky  red  and  then  into  very  dark 
even  black  or  green,  while  above  the  dark,  dead  portion, 
there  is  an  area  covered  by  blebs  filled  with  air.  They 
herald  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  disease,  for  they 
indicate  that  the  gas  forming  bacillus  is  at  work  below 
in  the  tissues  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
changes  produced  by  it  will  shut  off  the  circulation  and 
lead  to  further  death  of  the  limb.  The  disease  is  often 
fatal,  it  is  always  very  seriously  crippling,  takes  a  long 
time  for  convalescence,  and  has  been  the  terror  of  the 
military  surgeons.  If  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Kenneth 
Taylor  thru  Miss  Davies's  heroism  have  brought  the 
knowledge  of  a  serum  that  is  curative,  one  of  the  great 
discoveries  of  modern  medicine  and  surgery  has  been 
effected,  for  the  remedies  employed  so  far  have  been 
very  uncertain  and  in  spite  of  what  seemed  to  be  suc- 
cesses with  some  of  them,  none  of  them  have  been  used 
with  confidence  by  surgeons  generally.  As  gas  gangrene 
is  a  disease  not  seldom  fatal  in  civil  life  also,  the  war 
and  its  vicissitudes  will  thus  have  given  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  an  important  medical  advance. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  THING  IN  YOUR  TOWN? 

EVERY  town,  big  or  little,  has  something  which 
gives  it  distinction,  something  that  no  other  place 
has,  tho  other  places  might  want  to  have  it  if  they  heard 
about  it.  Whenever  we  visit  a  town  we  soon  find  out  what 
this  is,  for  the  people  are  very  kind  about  pointing  it 
out  to  the  stranger.  It  may  be  a  new  skyscraper  or  an 
old  Colonial  mansion ;  it  may  be  the  paving,  the  park  or 
the  pageant ;  it  may  be  a  man,  perhaps  a  woman,  whose 
labors  have  transformed  the  community  and  made  it 
worth  living  in. 


liut  to  vlKJt  «'v<'ry  town  In  pernon  In  order  U>  <!  r 

il.t  [let-uliur  udvantiiKe  UikeH  lo«»  much   time.   W  t     i 

do  it  by  proxy.  Now  in  «very  t<»wn  of  the  United  Stat«M, 
liowuvor  Hnuill,  there  Ih  prulty  Nuru  to  \m  ni  k'UHl  one 
K-ader  of  The  Inde|)endent.  If  he  or  Mhu  would  tuke  a 
little  time  to  con.sider  what  is  rogardefl  uh  tho  flncnt 
Icature  of  the  place  and  l\u-u  write  un  about  it  we 
should  have  u  collection  which  would  give  an  uni>aral- 
l(  led  view  of  the  .Hunny  side  of  America.  The  time  Mpent 
in  thinking  about  why  your  own  town  is  the  bent  in  the 
world  will  not  be  wasted  whether  what  you  write  getH 
inlo  print  or  not. 

For  the  most  interesting  article  on  "What  Ih  the  Hent 
Thing  in  Your  Town?"  we  will  give  a  prize  of  $100.  P'or 
any  others  printed  in  full  we  will  give  $25.  If  we  use 
(juotations  from  the  others  we  will  i)ay  for  them  accord- 
ing to  sjjace.  These  articles  are  intended  to  fill  a  page, 
and  so  should  be  about  1200  words  long.  A  good  photo- 
graph may  add  to  the  interest,  and  if  the  sketch  is  a 
l)i()graphy  the  portrait  of  the  individual  should  certainly 
go  with  it.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  size  of  the 
town ;  the  village  of  X  with  its  score  of  houses  will  stand 
as  good  a  chance  as  New  York  City  if  it  chances  to  pos- 
sess some  one  who  knows  how  to  see  what  is  best  in  it 
and  how  to  make  others  see  it.  Nor  do  we  insist  that  the 
author  shall  have  a  legal  residence  in  the  town  he  de- 
scribes; it  may  be  merely  an  acquaintance  of  his.  But  it 
must  be  a  real  town.  All  manuscripts  must  be  in  hand 
not  later  than  December  1. 


THOUGHTS  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  COLLEGE 

THE  football  coach  demands  and  gets  the  utmost 
from  every  candidate  for  the  team.  He  drops  the 
duffer  and  quitter  from  the  squad  without  a  moment's 
compunction.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  is  the  strictest  of 
the  strict.  But  he  treats  each  player  as  a  companion  and 
an  equal. 

The  professor  is  lenient  with  the  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree. He  not  only  tolerates  tawdry  work,  but  he  some- 
times passes  the  flunker.  Probably  a  third  of  the  college 
degrees  are  unearned.  But  he  sits  on  high  and  treats  the 
undergraduate  as  an  inferior. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  football  coach  should  be  introduced 
into  the  classroom,  the  college  graduate  would  kick  more 
goals  in  the  game  of  life. 


FRIENDLINESS   PLUS  FAIR  PLAY 

MR.  ROCKEFELLER  can  swing  a  pick  and  eat 
cook-house  beans  and  dance  to  "Tipperary"  at  a 
miners'  party.  It  is  well  that  he  can,  and  better  that  he 
cares  to.  He  has  made  a  good  beginning,  but  the  most 
important  step  is  yet  to  be  taken. 

The  United  Mine  Workers,  and  the  thinking  pub- 
lic, know  that  personal  friendliness  does  not  take  the 
place  of  industrial  justice,  particularly  when  it  has  to 
operate  at  a  distance  of  some  seventeen  hundred  miles 
fifty  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  chosen  hitherto  to  put  his  influ- 
ence back  of  a  policy  which  continually  opposes  the 
workers'  best  means  of  securing  industrial  justice.  He 
may  be  able,  one  or  two  weeks  in  the  year,  to  eat  and 
chat  and  dance  with  the  miners  and  their  folks  one  by 
one.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  bargain  with 
them  for  their  labor  in  the  same  way.  Collective  bar- 
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y:aining — thru  the  union — is  the  only  way  out.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  can  give  real  signiticance  to  his  visit  by  rec- 
ognizing that  union  organi/.ation  is  right  and  neces- 
sary, and  accepting  it  as  a  means  tovi^ard  t!ie  narmony 
which  he  is  so  obviously  seeking. 


MORAL  REACTIONS  OF  THE  WAR 

FOR  many  generations  it  has  been  a  commonplace  of 
popular  sociology  that  religious  feeling  is  quickened 
by  war,  and  predictions  have  freely  been  made  that  a 
greai  revival  of  religion  will  bring  a  measure  of  spir- 
itual compensation  to  the  human  race  for  the  destruction 
and  desolation  now  going  on.  Particularly  in  France  and 
England,  it  has  been  said,  faith  will  return.  England 
will  again  become  Puritan,  we  have  been  told,  and 
France  Catholic.  Protestant  Germany  will  once  more  be 
devout,  and  even  in  the  United  States  the  churches 
again  will  attract  the  masses. 

We  shall  not  venture  to  forecast  the  disappointment 
of  earnest  men  and  women  who  are  finding  comfort  in 
these  prophesyings,  but  as  a  fact  of  observation  there  is 
curiously  little  evidence,  so  far,  that  they  are  anything 
more  than  an  assumption  that  the  close  associaiion  of 
war  and  religion  in  former  times  still  holds  good.  It  is 
noticeable  that  we  hear  almost  none  of  the  "improving" 
discourse  that  everybody  indulged  in  a  hundred  or  even 
fifty  years  ago.  We  are  not  day  by  day  reminded  that 
Providence  is  working  out  a  mysterious  design,  or  that 
God  is  punishing  the  earth  for  wickedness  that  could 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  flourish  unrebuked  and  un- 
chastised. 

But  whatever  may  sooner  or  later  be  the  effect  of  the 
war  upon  faith  in  supernatural  agency,  and  upon  re- 
ligious devotion,  it  is  apparent  that  a  purely  secular  and 
practical  sobriety  of  mind  has  already  been  produced  as 
one  immediate  reaction,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  will  have  lasting  consequences  in  popular  habits 
and  conditions. of  well  being. 

Frivolity  and  effervescent  foolishness  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared from  France  and  England,  and  wherever  they 
survive  in  a  small  way,  they  are  severely  condemned. 
Cheerful,  wholesome  recreation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  en- 
couraged, as  of  value  in  maintaining  the  courage  and 
morale  of  peoples  plunged  in  sorrow  and  burdened  with 
crushing  costs,  l.uxuries  and  even  comforts  have  cheer- 
fully been  sacrificed.  The  oldfashioned  virtues  of  econ- 
omy and  thrift  are  again  insisted  on,  and  everywhere  it 
has  become  bad  form  to  give  way  to  uncontrolled  ex- 
pressions of  grief.  Stoicism,  courage,  frugality,  sobri- 
ety of  mind  and  behavior,  are  everywhere  siHinlly  de- 
manded. 

Thruout  P^urope  the  litiuor  traffic  and  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  have  been  brought  under  control. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  control  will  continue  anil  be 
developed  aftei-  peace  is  esuiblished.  In  other  things 
also  state  control  will,  from  this  time  on,  diminish  the 
human  waste  and  wreckage  that  have  discredited  the 
long  regime  of  social  irresponsibility.  Thru  experience 
nations  will  know,  what  they  have  been  slow  to  believe, 
that  by  discipline  and  a  firm  hand  men  can  be  withheld 
from  idhiness  and  worlhlessness.  Coiiservalion  and  efii 
ciency  will  \n'  held  oMigatory. 

And  while  scitMitific  research  in  general  ix  put  Imck 
for  a  (t'ntury,  in  certain  fields  it  is  being  stimulated  to 


the  utmost.  In  surgery  and  in  the  prevention  of  disease 
strides  have  been  made  that  two  years  ago  would  have 
been  thought  incredible.  When  the  war  is  over,  and  eco- 
nomic production  begins  to  get  back  to  normal  dimen- 
sions, it  will  be  within  the  power  of  each  civilized  nation 
to  stamp  out  nearly  every  one  of  the  epidemic  diseases 
which  hitherto  have  ravaged  populations  more  merci- 
lessly than  war  itself. 

It  is  not  unwarranted,  we  think,  to  see  in  these  moral 
reactions  of  the  war  evidence  that  the  human  race 
really  has  made  progress  in  other  than  material  ways. 
It  has  at  least  learned  to  look  upon  itself  as  responsible 
for  conditions,  and  it  sets  about  its  task  of  improving 
them  in  a  common  sense,  scientific  and  businesslike  way. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  this  way,  and  under  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  it  will  resolutely  set  about  the 
task  of  preventing  the  unspeakable  calamity  of  war. 


ED  HOWE   IS   INDIGNANT 

ED  HOWE  of  Atchison,  Kansas,  writes  and  publishes 
E.  W.  Howe's  Monthly,  Devoted  to  Indignation  and 
Information.  In  the  September  number  of  this  little 
sheet — rosy  with  indignation — he  quotes  our  editorial 
of  a  few  weeks  ago  on  Dobson  and  his  fellow  writers 
of  light  verse.  Under  the  heading  "Fine  Nonsense,"  he 

remarks : 

• 

I  venture  to  say  the  writer  in  The  Independent  does  not 
do  what  he  advises  his  readers  to  do :  he  wrote  to  give  the 
notion  of  profound  literary  culture,  and  nine  out  of  ten 
persons  who  read  this  fine  nonsense,  instead  of  having  con- 
tempt for  it,  will  feel  ashamed  that  they  know  nothing  of 
Dobson,  or  Prior,  or  Locker,  or  Praed.  For  we  have  all 
been  brought  up  to  venerate  fine  nonsense  in  every-  form.  .  .  . 

I  am  sixty-two  years  old,  and  have  been  a  busy  reader 
all  my  life.  I  am  something  of  a  collector  of  hooks.  And 
I  declare  in  this  public  way  without  a  blush  that  I  have 
never  read  a  line  of  Dobson,  or  Prior,  or  Locker,  or  Prae<l. 
And,  what  is  more,  I  have  never  heard  of  these  writers 
except  in  fine  nonsense  such  as  that  quoted  above:  never 
have  I  heard  these  writers  mentioned  in  conversation.  And 
I  confess  again  that  the  writer  in  The  Independent  has  not 
caused  me  to  wish  to  read  Dobson,  or  Prior,  or  Locker, 
or  Praed:  on  the  contrary,  1  shall  avoid  them  because  of 
the   recommendation   quoted  above.   .   .   . 

I  say  I  do  not  care  for  Dobson,  or  Prior,  or  Locker,  or 
Praed.  You  may  wonder  how  I  know  I  do  not,  since  I  con- 
fess I  have  never  read  them.  If  these  writers  were  impor- 
tant, I  would  have  heard  them  mentioned  in  the  course  ot 
my  long  life;  if  they  were  worthy  of  acquaintance,  the 
people  I  have  known  would  have  mentiot\ed  them  in  my 
presence. 

The  people  should  quit  being  blutTed  by  the  writers  and 
speakers  of  fine  nonsense:  let  that  which  is  above  our 
heads,  remain  there. 

I  am  tired  of  tir\e  nonsense,  and  make  bold  to  say  so.  Yon 
are  tired  of  fine  nonsense;  say  so,  and  assist  in  startiny 
the  world  on  the  right  track. 

The  people  appreciate  the  best  in  everything;  don't  let 
a   backroom   critic   persuade   you   that   they   do   not. 

This  IS  disconcerting.  It  hardly  matters  that  Kd 
Howe  freely  confesses  that  this  is  a  ease  of  indignation 
without  information,  for  if  anybody  knows  what  folks 
in  Kansas  like  to  read  anil  what  is  giKKl  for  then>  to 
reail  it  is  Ed  Howe  himself. 

Hut  perhaps  Kan.sas  is  too  hot  in  the  sunimertnne  foi 
the  reading  of  any  sort  of  pi»etry.  For  ours*»lv«>si.  we 
believe  that  a  great  nuii\y  folks  who  think  thwv  ought 
to  like  great   poetry,  and  don't,   would  U-   '  cr  »i»d 

more  sincere  if  they  tinik  to  verse  of  th'-  .arvle.-*.'* 

sort  which  ttnyf»oily  with  an  eye  for  tk  ^^  can  hi>n 

ently  enjoy— unle.ss.  like  the  sage  of  Potato  Hill,  ho  i» 
intereHled  only  m  the  "in»|M»rt»nt"  puoU.  W*.  alaa.  »rv« 
not  so  sage,  ami  wf  like  uiiiiniH»rtant  ones.  ti»o. 


Britisli   Hiirdciis        st'iitcd  to  tlii«  ItriliHli 
I'mliimu-nl    on    Si'p- 
Ifriilu'i-  21    j-nlls   foi-  llw  liirm-sl  iipitio 
piiiilioiis    tniulf    in    tlu'    history    of    tin- 
woild  and  a  hi«avii>r  burdt'ii  of  taxiition 
than     llic     I'lnjvli^^li     pcopli-     liavt'     I'ViT 
borni'.    'I'lu'    tola!    i-xpoiulituri'    i'or   the 
ruiTiMit   ycur  was  cstimatiHl   hy   ('ban 
t-ellor  of  thf   KxihtMHici-   Itoj^iiiald    Mf 
Kenna   at   ^T.fiOO.OOP.OOd.   Of   this   the 
navy     costs     $i)r)(),00(),0()().     the     army 
costs  $.T.r)7r).{)0(),0()0  and   tlic  atlvanres 
to  tlio  Allies  and  dominions  amount   to 
$LMir),C)00.0()0.  The  avoniKO  daily  ox 
ptMuliluic  now  amounts  to  .$22,r)00,()0ti 
a  day  and  is  oxpoctcd  to  rise  to  $"ir),- 
000,000  later  in  the  year. 

To  meet  this  enormous  burden  the 
Chaiu'ollor  is  oblijred  not  only  to  in- 
crease existinp  taxes  but  to  break  with 
the  traditional  British  policy  of  free 
trade.  A  duty  of  -S.S'.t  per  cent  ad 
valorem  will  be  imposed  upon  automo- 
biles, motion  picture  films,  watches, 
musical  instruments,  plate  jjflass  and 
hats  with  the  object  of  restricting-  im- 
ports, reducinfi"  consumption  and  rais- 
ing revenue.  The  duty  on  sugrar  is  in- 
creased a  penny  a  pound.  Postal  and 
teleR-raph  rates  are  raised. 

But  the  chief  increase  is  on  the  in- 
come tax.  This  has  been  raised  40  per 
cent  and  the  exemption  limit  has  been 
lowered  from  $800  to  $650  so  that  even 
workinjrmen  earning:  $13  a  week  will 
have  to  contribute.  The  tax  rate  is 
higher  for  larger  incomes,  and  income 
received  from  invested  funds  pays 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  more  than  that 
received  as  salaries  or  wages.  The  high- 
est grade  of  incomes,  those  over  $500,- 
000,  will  have  to  pay  34  per  cent  into 
the  national  treasury. 

The  Chancellor  concluded  his  budget 
speech  with  the  ominous  words: 

Wo  have  troblod  our  dobt.  and  doubled 
our  taxes.  If  the  war  ooutiunes.  these  pro- 
posals cannot  be  our  last  word.  Our  j»ri^!it 
resource  is  the  coutinued  williugnoss  of 
the  people  to  bear  their  share. 

The  imposition  of  a  tariff,  admittedly 


THR  GRF.AT  WAR 

Si  III,  iiiliir  ..'(I  IbilKiiriiiii  iiiiii.v  mob 
di/.i'il,  Ib'iliNli  (ioMirniiieiil  iinUh  I'nr 
bnniriit  for  iippi uprbilioim  iininiiiil 
IIIK     lu    .>|l7.r)n<l.(HMI.(NH). 

s,  III, mill  r  ..'I      Mciivy   iiimI   rMiiilinnouM 
iirlilli'r.N    iPii'Ih    in    li'nin<'<'    mid    Itel 
yiniii.      l{i'|iri's(iilMliv<'H     of      llrilisli 
<  HiM-iniiii'iit    ill    New    Yoi'k    neKodnt 
iiiu    for   II    half   liiMJoii   ilolliir   loiiii. 

s,  iiiiiiilnr    ,.'..'      I'"ii'iii'h    iiviiilorH    dn>|i 

1 bs  on    UiiMil    riibire  of  Wibileiii 

Imik   ai    SliiltKiiil.    lluMhiuns   relreal 
safcfv     iVoiii    N'ibiii. 

Si  iihiiilnr  ;,{  (iiTi'U  army  inobllized. 
Itiissjaiis    iTKaiii    hiitxk    fortress. 

s,  III,  iiih,r  ,.' J  New  (Icrmaii  iiiteinal 
iiiaii  of  liiree  biMii<ii  doliiirs  niiscd. 
Ki'lnforceiiinils  of  IIO.OOO  iikmi 
Iii'imikIiI    to    1  )ai'(laiielleN. 

N( /(/(//(/)(•;•   .^'t      I'.ritisii    fleet   itoiniiards 
Zei'lirunK*'.    Ib'lKiuiii.    (ierniaii    aitii 
lery     shediii;;     Seri)ian     forts    aci'oss 
l>aiiid)e  and   Save. 

Si/tlrinhcr  2(i-  Allied  advam-e  boRiiis. 
l-'rench  attack  (bTiiiaii  lines  in 
( 'liainpaKiie.  takiuK  liftecu  miles  of 
( ii'iichcs    mikI    11(1. ()()()    prisoners. 


in  part  for  protection,  has  shocked  the 
free  trade  sentiment  of  the  country. 
Sir  Alfred  Mond,  chairman  of  the 
Free  Trade  Union,  has  called  a  meet- 
ing to  organize  opposition  on  this  fea- 
ture of  the  budget  proposals. 


The  Allies 
Attack 


It  was  officially  announced 
during-  the  winter  that  the 


Allied  forces  would  take 
the  offensive  in  the  spring,  but  the  at- 
tempts to  break  thru  the  German  lines 
made  by  the  British  at  Neuve  Chapelle 
and  by  the  French  at  Souchez  proved 
so  bloody  and  fruitless  that  further  ef- 
forts were  postponed  until  a  larger 
supply  of  explosive  shells  could  be  pre- 
pared. So  spring  and  summer  went  by 
while  the  lines  from  the  sea  to  Switzer- 
land held  almost  where  they  were 
drawn  a  year  ago. 

Now,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
Allied  forces  have  undertaken  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  expel  the  Germans  from 


l''rurii-i'  and  iWlKO'in 
Ik  <»n,  or  ul  leaNl  to  ti 
of  force  KM  U>  compel  the  trunHference 
of  a  \nriri-  part  of  th»r  '■• 
from  the  eaMlern  or  «ouii 
the*  woHlurn.  In  anticipation  of  Kuch  an 
attack  the  (JermanH  have  lately  boon 
congre^'utinj;  reMerven  and  forrnint/;  new 
iincH  (»f  trenchifH  in  thu  rear  of  the 
threatened  sectorH.  The  artillery  han 
been  playing  almoHt  continuounly  for 
days  on  the  (ierman  entrenchments  at 
numeroUH  points  alonjf  the  whole  front 
and  their  outposts  have  been  carried 
by  hand  grenade  and  bayonet.  North  of 
Arras  the  British  have  taken  Look  and 
the  French  Souchez.  In  the  Champagne 
between  Rheims  and  Verdun  the 
French  have  crushed  in  the  (jerman 
advance  line  for  fifteen  miles,  taking 
more  than  twenty  thousand  unwounded 
prisoners  and  thirty  field  guns. 

The  end  of  the  line  where  it  touches 
on  the  North  Sea  at  Zeebrugge  has  been 
attacked  by  the  British  fleet  several 
times  during  the  week.  The  German 
naval  base  here  was  bombarded  on  .Sun- 
day morning  by  a  British  squadron  con- 
sisting of  five  battleships  and  twenty- 
five  .smaller  vessels.  The  German  guns 
replied.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  re- 
sult on  either  side. 

'ru  T>  ^-  The  efforts  of  the  Ital- 
The  Trentmo  ,      •        j      »      *   • 

„  lans  to  invade  Austrian 

Campaign        -n       ,  r.  ..u      i 

^    *  lyrol    confirm    the    les- 

son taught  by  the  operations  in  France, 
Belgium  and  Gallipoli,  that  strong 
natural  positions  defended  by  artillery 
with  plenty  of  ammunition  are  prac- 
tically impregnable.  At  the  end  of  four 
months  of  continuous  fighting  the  Ital- 
ian gains  in  this  district  are  too  slight 
to  be  perceptible  upon  an  ordinary 
map.  The  Austrians  are  so  strongly  en- 
trenched upon  the  mountains  along  the 
border  that  the  Italians,  notwithstand- 
ing their  superiority  in  numbers  and 
their  undoubted  courage,  have  made 
little  impression  upon  them. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  reported  upon 


©  International  News 

ADVANCING  IN  OPEN  ORDER  OVER  THE  SALT  LAKE 

English   troops   who  had    just   landed   at    Suvla   Bay   on    the   Gallipoli    Peninsula   marchinjr   inland   over  the   dry   bed  of  a  salt    lake  a   mile   in   diaTneter. 
They    were  stopped   by   the   Turks   not   far   from    the   edge   of   this    lake    and    intrenched    only    two    and    a    half    miles    from    the    shore 
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the  authority  of  a  Rome  cablegram  that 
the  Tyrolean  city  of  Rovereto  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  Austrians  and  taken 
by  the  Itixlians.  This  evidently  was  a 
false  report  originating  in  the  news 
that  the  Austrians  had  notified  all  civil- 
ians to  leave  the  city  in  order  to  give 
the  military  full  power  for  its  defense. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Italians  and 
sympathize  with  the  invaders  rather 
than  with  the  defenders.  The  Italian 
forces  advancing  from  Asiago  and 
Arsiero  up  the  river  valleys  into  the 
mountains  have  recently  gained  some 
hights  upon  the  frontier  about  five 
miles  southeast  of  Rovereto. 

_,      _       .  The  evacuation  of  Vilna 

The  Russian      ^^^      accomplished      in 

Retreat  ^-^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^ 

escape  the  clutches  of  the  Germans 
who  were  advancing  on  the  northern 
and  southern  sides  to  envelop  it.  The 
northern  force  had  in  fact  got  down 
behind  the  city  so  the  Russians  met  it 
as  they  left  the  city  and  a  battle  was 
fought  with  reversed  positions,  the 
Germans  facing  westward  and  the  Rus- 
sians eastward.  According  to  Petrograd 
reports  the  GeiTnans  lost  250,000  men 
in  their  recent  operations  in  this  region, 
but  such  e.stimates  of  the  losses  of  an 
enemy  are  always  unreliable  and  in 
this  case  highly  improbable.  We  may, 
however,  believe  the  statement  that  at 
one  point  the  Germans,  relying  too 
much  upon  the  Russian  deficiency  in 
ammunition,  prest  too  close  upon  the 
retreating  army  and  were  met  by  a 
storm  of  artillery  fire,  reserved  for  the 
purpose,  which  mowed  them  down  by 
thousands.  The  German  reports  claim 
comparatively  few  prisoners,  so  it  is 
evident  that  the  most  of  the  Russian 
forces  effected  their  escape,  altho  they 
are  not  yet  out  of  danger. 

In  evacuating  Vilna  the  Prince  Tu- 


manoff,  the  commandant, 
cleared  the  town  of  every 
scrap  of  valuable  metal, 
not  merely  copper  but 
lead,  zinc,  aluminum  and 
brass,  even  electric  wii'es 
and  kitchen  utensils.  The 
announcements  that  the 
bells  were  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  aroused 
gl-eat  excitement  among 
the  people  and  the  women 
stayed  all  night  praying 
in  the  churches  as  the 
bells  tolled  for  the  last 
time. 

The  armies  of  Field 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
are  closing  in  upon  the 
fortress  of  Dvinsk  (Diina- 
burg)  from  the  south. 
Field  Marshal  von  Mack- 
ensen  is  continuing  his  ad- 
vance in  the  Pripet 
marshes  and  has  crost  the 
Oginski  Canal  north  of 
Pinsk. 

Further  south  near  the 
Galician  frontier  in  the 
triangle  formed  by  the 
three  fortresses  of  Lutsk. 
Dubno  and  Rovno  the 
Russians  have  had  the  best  of  it 
in  the  past  week.  They  have  not 
only  defended  Rovno  but  have  regained 
Lutsk,  the  most  westerly,  so  that  only 
Dubno  remains  in  German  hands.  These 
three  fortresses  defend  the  road  to 
Kiev,  so  it  is  very  important  that  they 
be  held.  That  the  Russians  doubt  their 
ability  to  hold  them  long  is  shown  by 
the  Petrograd  despatches  describing  the 
evacuation  of  Kiev. 

The  agitation  caused  by  the  pro- 
rogation of  the  Duma  has  not  sub- 
sided, altho  the  strikes  which  broke  out 


Piase  in  Newark  Evening  News 
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in  the  munition  factories  have  been 
supprest.  The  congress  of  municipal 
councils  and  the  congress  of  zemstvos 
or  provincial  assemblies  which  are 
meeting  in  Moscow  have  both  past  res- 
olutions in  favor  of  the  reopening  of 
the  Duma  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Government  which  shall  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

Bulgaria  and  Greece    The  participation 

Mobilize  l\    ^^^     B^^^?" 

b  t  a  t  e  s    m    the 

Great  War  seems  now  imminent.  First 
the  Bulgarian  and  three  days  later  the 
Greek  governments  issued  decrees  of 
mobilization.  The  Bulgarian  forces 
called  to  the  colors  comprize  twenty-six 
classes,  including  all  men  under  fifty. 
This  would,  it  is  claimed  by  the  Bul- 
gars,  put  into  the  field  750.000  men. 
But  probably  no  more  than  a  third  of 
that  number  will  be  put  into  the  field 
at  present.  This  is  more  than  were  used 
in    the    war    against    Turk  1912. 

They  are  said  to  be  well  ^  .  _  .  cd  and 
have  over  a  thousand  cannon.  Sixty 
thousand  Bulgars  from  >!  '  nia 
responded  to  the  order.  Even  iv- 

ing  in  the  region  annexed  by  Serbia 
anil  Greece  left  their  homes  to  enter 
the  army  which  is  designed  to  invade 
the  country  where  they  live.  The  Bul- 
garian troops  have  been  ma-<--'-'  ""on 
the  Serbian  frontier  where  th^  i>* 

used  to  strike         "^  il. 

or  to  cut  the  u. „    ..    .-.ila- 

nika,  which  would  ittulate  Serbia  from 

met  in  conference  th«  iMidiii^  m»n  of 
i"  '    -^  .  propoiit  '       '  .  V  WAS 

.•Ht    frn  It    U 

Huid    thai   the    '  A   htm 


i«inuiid««l   hini   ot   the   "orimiiial   fuilx** 
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A    UAT'n.KFlKI.n    EITIAril    WITH    A     •PUNC'ir 


of  his  treacherous  attack  on  his  ally, 
Serbia,  in  1913.  They  demanded  the 
convocation  of  parliament  and  the 
formation  of  a  coalition  cabinet,  and 
threatened  a  revolution  in  case  he  per- 
sisted in  his  war  policy.  The  Kin^  is 
said  to  have  been  incensed  at  their 
criticism.  But  since  the  decree  of 
mobilization  has  been  issued  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Opposition  have  declared 
their  acquiescence.  The  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment announces  that  the  mobiliza- 
tion does  not  necessarily  involve  vi^ar 
but  is  merely  putting  the  country  into 
a  state  of  "armed  neutrality"  necessi- 
tated by  the  dangers  of  the  situation. 

Twenty  classes  of  the   Greek  army 
which  have   been   called  to   the  colors 


should  bring  out  ;?()(), 000,  in  addition 
to  the  00,000  already  under  arms,  if 
their  real  strength  is  up  to  their  paper 
strength.  All  the  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Government  and  a  moratorium  will  be 
declared.  The  chief  strength  of  the 
Greek  navy  lies  in  the  battleships 
"Idaho"  and  "Mississippi,"  now  named 
"Kilkis"  and  "Lemnos,"  which  were 
purchased  fi-om  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment a  couple  of  years  ago.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  that  time  the 
Turks  regarded  it  as  an  unfriendly  act 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  sell 
its  battleships  to  Greece  when  that 
country  was  practically  at  war  with 
Turkey. 


Thr  Gdllipoh 
Citmpuitcn 


Wt'  hiive  from  mambani 
of  lh«'  HriliHh  (jovem- 
rni'iil      r< 

llfl«»'H  Ihiil  lh«'  full  «»f  t!o;      J.    ,  . 

imminonl  iinil  wc-  hviir  new  rumon  thut 
1ln"    TurkJHh    (|ff<Mi  •<•    i-  U}   col- 

lapM«";  but  what  l»i»Mi«  lie  t  thcMs 

rcportN   in    not   known    to    th«    public. 
I'Vom  HUch  «I«tiiilM  of  thi-  "    ' 
atioiiH   iiH   havt*    l)t5cri   all' 
Hpiru  thi-ro  Ih  nothin((  to  indiculc  any 
^•h^\T^K^'    in    the    HJtuation.    Th«    Hriti  h 
have     lici'n     t^iiininK     Htcadily     on     t|,. 
Air/.uc    and    Anufurtu    iincM,    but    Ihi-ir 
gainH  have  to  bi-  mi'UMured  in  feet.  Th*- 
pfak    of    Achi     Baba,    70'J    feet    hitfh. 
which  dominalc'.H  th*-  lower  end  of  the 
I)eninsula,  Ik  Htill  held  by  the  Turkn  tho 
thr  acroiilanes  have  dihcovered  the  lo- 
cation of  the  battericH  on  the  hight,  and 
these  are  being  bombarded  by  the  Brit- 
ish battleshipH. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says  that  the  Al 
lies  have  been  reinforced  by  110,000 
troop.s.  These  arc  represumably  the 
Italian  contingent  which  was  reported 
to  have  been  sent  off  on  transports 
from  Brindisi  and  Taranto  for  some 
unknown  destination.  The  new  troops 
have  been  landed  at  Mudros,  on  the 
Greek  island  of  Lemnos,  forty  mile.s 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Altho  Greece  has  been  so  far  a  neutral 
state  the  Greek  islands  of  the  Aegean 
Sea  have  been  freely  used  for  the  pa.st 
seven  months  as  naval  and  military 
bases  by  the  French  and  British  forces. 

The  recent  reinforcements  will  not 
do  much  more  than  cover  the  losses  of 
the  Allied  ai-mies.  According  to  an  offi- 
cial statement  the  British  losses  at  the 
Dardanelles  up  to  August  21  amounted 
to  87.630,  of  whom  17,608  were  killed. 
The  Australian  losses  amount  to  more 
than  20,000,  and  the  casualties  among 
the  New  Zealand.  Indian  and  French 
are  not  reported.  The  total  would 
exceed  110,000,  tho  no  doubt  many  of 
the  wounded  have  returned  to  the  front. 


International  News 


A  DECKLOAD   OF  CONTRABAND 
A   big  shipment   from   Boston   of   life  rafts   for   British   warships 
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England's 
Workers 


The  new  Ministry  of  Muiii- 
tions    has    control    of    715 


establishments  employing!;' 
800,000  men.  Twenty  new  shell  fac- 
tories have  been  established  and  eijj'ht- 
een  more  are  under  construction.  Much 
of  the  work  could  be  done  by  unskilled 
laborers  or  by  women,  but  the  union 
men  in  some  cases  refuse  to  allow  their 
employment.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  the 
course  of  an  eloquent  address  before 
the  Trade  Union  Confj-ress,  after  quot- 
ing from  a  union  circular  which  coun- 
seled the  men  not  to  work  at  their  full 
capacity,  said : 

■  This  in»?ans  that  there  has  boon  a  delib- 
orato  attonipt  to  rostrict  tho  output  in  suns, 
the  luakiufj  of  which  is  vital  to  the  protoe 
tioii  of  tho  livos  of  nion  at  tlio  front.  Tli(> 
state  has  kept  its  barsain  witli  labor  by 
abolishiuf;  war  lu-ofits  in  the  niuuitions  fac- 
tories oniployinj;  no  fewer  than  niiiety-tivt' 
per  cent  of  th(>  woi'kors  oiifjajjed.  Has  labor 
shown  eiiual  readiness  to  fulfil  its  side  of 
the  asrooniontV  The  answer  is  a  reluctant 
no.  Unless  tiie  unions  allow  unskilled  men 
and  women  to  do.  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
work  hitliorto  done  by  skilled  men.  unless 
they  allow,  in  fact,  an  unqualified  relaxa- 
tion of  the  union  rules,  we  are  making 
straight  for  disaster.  Every  hour  counts, 
every  hour  moans  death,  every  hour  takes 
lis  further  from  victory  and  nearer  defeat 
unless  it  is  an  hour  spent  by  tlio  nation  in 
putting  its  whole  strength  into  this  groat 
struggle  for  victory  and  freedom  for  the 
democracies  of  Europe. 

At  the  end  of  the 
Dumba's  Delay  week  Dr.  Constantin 
Theodor  Dumba  was 
still  in  this  country  and  still  accredited 
to  this  Government  as  Ambassador.  No 
reply  to  the  request  that  he  be  recalled 
had  been  received  from  Vienna,  and 
since  it  would  be  considered  discour- 
teous for  the  Government  to  act  fur- 
ther until  Austria-Hungary  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  answer,  Dr. 
Dumba's  request  for  passports  and  a 
safe-conduct  in  order  that  he  might  sail 
on  the  28th  was  denied  for  the  time 
being.  Ambassador  Penfield,  at  Vienna, 
was  instructed  to  make  it  clear  that 
only  a  definite  recall,  and  not  a  mere 
leave  of  absence,  would  satisfy  the 
American  Government. 

Some    of    the    papers    taken     from 
James  F.  J.   Archibald  have  been   pub- 
lished, including  the  memorandum  out- 
lining a  plan  of  press  and  personal  agi- 
tation to  induce  the  Austro-Hungarian 
workers  at  Bethlehem  and  elsewhere  to 
walk  out,  which  Dr.  Dumba  commended 
to  the  attention  of  his  superior  with  the 
oi)jectionable   remark   that   he   thought 
the  manufacture  of  war  material  could 
be  strongly  disorganized  if  not  entirely 
prevented.    The   other   published   docu- 
ments do  not  add  materially  to  the  case 
against  the   Ambassador,   tho  offensive 
references  to  the  President  and.  infer- 
eritially,    to    Americans    in    general,    in 
letters  signed   by   Ambassador   Dumba 
and  Captain  Franz  von  Papon,  militnrv 
attache,   added    to   the    reseiilnu-nt    felt 
agiinst   both    for   their   previous   indis- 
cretions.   One   letter   (luotes   the   inter- 
esting   proi)OHal    made   by    Amha.ssador 
von  Uernstortf  that  Geinianv  would  b'^ 
glad   to  Hell   to   the   United   States  such 
niiinitionM  n»  she  bought  in  this  country 
to    prevent    their    lieing   Hhii)ped    to    the 
Alii... I 


I'aul   Thompson 

THE    SERBl.AN    CROWN     PRINCE 

Prince   Alexander   was   left   in    control   when   his 

father   virtually   abdicated,   and   is    now    in    active 

command   cf   the   threatened   army 

Mr.  Archibald  has  returned  to  this 
country  and  reiterates  his  assertion 
that  he  acted  in  entire  good  faith,  since 
he  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
letters  he  carried  were  in  any  way  ob- 
jectionable. 

The  close  of  the  second 
The  Anglo-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^jjy  eonfer- 
French  Credit  ^^^^^  between  the  An- 
glo-French commission  headed  by  Baron 
Reading,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  American  financiers  with 
whom  they  are  negotiating  for  a  loan 
of  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
has  not  brought  the  announcement  of 
an  agreement  upon  the  terms  or  the 
size  of  the  loan,  but  the  impression  is 
general  in  Wall  Street  that  a  success- 


ful outcome  of  the  negotiations  is  sure. 
At  the  end  of  last  week  it  was  under- 
stood that  at  least  two  important  points 
had  been  settled — that  the  loan  would 
be  for  not  more  than  $500,000,000,  in- 
stead  of   the   $1,000,000,000   which   the 
British  and  French  representatives  had 
come    prepared    to    ask;    and    that    the 
underwriters    would    receive    not    more 
than  one  per  cent  commission.  One  of 
the  vital  questions  still  open  is  that  of 
conversion  of  the  short-term  securities 
which   will   be   issued   to    represent  the 
loan.   Lord  Reading  and  his  associates 
being   unwilling  to   commit   themselves, 
it  is  understood,  to  a  statement  of  the 
rate  of  interest  likely  to  be  fixed  for 
the  long-time  bonds  for  which  the  orig- 
inal notes  may  be  expected  later  to  be 
exchanged.    The    German   opposition  to 
the    projected    financing    is    active,    es- 
pecially in  the  West,  and  it  seems  alto- 
gether probable  that  the  great  loan  will 
be  taken  practically  in  its  entirety  by 
banks  and  capitalists  of  the  East.  For- 
eign exchange  rates  fluctuated  very  lit- 
tle   during   the    week,    their   steadiness 
reflecting  the  confidence  that  the  vast 
credit  would   finally  be  arranged. 


Prohibition  in 
South  Carolina 


I'liiti  ritiiiii ini'ii 

KINt;    I'KIKK    Ot    SKUIUA 
lilt-     Ihii-nl     of     llilluui  lull     ulid     tit'iliiuii     liivnrtioii 
huji  tfi'ttvii   |iiiHMll>llll it'll    tilt   hu  oiuiitrv,    <>  > 
liuvii   ublv  tu   hiilil  iitT    AiiislrU  Hiiil  i'i>li<|U' 


The  South  Carolina 
dispensaries  have  been 
voted  out  of  existence 
and  after  January  1,  1916,  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  the  state  will  be 
illegal.  Prohibition  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  about  two  to  one. 

This  ends  the  experiment  in  control 
of  liquor-selling  thru  state  monopoly 
which  South  Carolina  entered  upon  in 
1893.  The  state  bought  alcoholic  bev- 
erages at  wholesale  and  sold  them 
under  various  restrictions.  The  "dis- 
pensaries" were  closed  at  sunset  and 
had  no  bars,  selling  only  bottled 
liquors.  The  profits  were  divided  be- 
tween the  state  school  fund,  the  county 
and  the  municipality.  The  "Great 
Moral  Institution"  was  fathered  by  Ben 
Tillman,  then  governor,  and  soon  be- 
came a  hotbed  of  corruption.  Thru  the 
appointment  of  many  dispensers,  spe- 
cial constables,  and  the  like,  th'  m 
became  the  framework  of  a  St..  e 
machine,  and  there  was  unlimited  graft 
in  the  purchase  and  hanil'  "^  the 
liquors,  .\fter  a  legislative  i  -,atior\ 
in  1906  the  state  dispensary  was  abol- 
ished. 

.\  county  dispensary  system  took  its 
place,  under  which  manv  of  the  politi- 
cal evils  we>e  eliminated.  Only  twenty- 
four  out  of  the  fortv-four  counties 
adopted  it.  however,  an  '  "^  the 

nunilier  of  ""wet"  counli -^a  re- 
duced to  fifteen.  Moat  of  these  voteil 
"drv"  Kt  the  recent  election.  Of  the 
large  cities,  Columbia  voted  for  and 
Charleston  ui;atnst  prohibi' 

The  -.' 
hibition  I  i- 

created,  the  lower  house  havinir  twice 
I.  ich  a  t>i  I- 

'  I    been  >-'f 

,        of  the  peoule  Wf  pro- 

liilmiori    are  "'      "'  '*** 

tifteeiith   "il 

MJppi.  North  l'«rolin»  '■ 

.      ee,     Virjfinia    >inil     vw  ..     \.  ' 
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Koikrirlirr   in 
Colorado 


John  n.  IlucUofollur, 
Jr.,  Im.s  lu'on  iriH|)ect 
iiiK  llif  woiku  (iT  (lie 
roloiiidd  l''iu'l  ninl  Iron  ('oMipuMy.  in 
wliitli  111-  is  iK-avily  int»'r«'Ht.ctl,  in  llii' 
n<'ii.'l>ln)iliiK)(l  ol'  'riinidnd,  ( 'oltiiadu, 
wlu'ic  tlu'  bloody  labor  war  of  JUKI  II 
(ooU  placo. 

His  lirst  wook  was  sptMif  in  inlirnalf 
in\  I'slinalioii  of  all  (he  a<d ivitii-s  of  tin- 
nuniiiK'  camps  and  shops.  Ilu-  lil'i'  of  tlu' 
workers,  and  particularly  llic  workiM(.v 
of  tlu>  conciliation  system,  under 
which  (he  men  elect  a  i-omplaint  au'ent 
who  lays  (heir  n'riexiuu'i's  lud'ori"  a  rep- 
resen(ative  of  tlu'  company  designated 
espeiially  (o  handle  (liese  cases.  He  was 
((dd  dial  the  plan  worked  well.  lie 
walked  thru  mine  jrallei-ies,  handled  i 
pick,  and  danced  with  miners'  daiinh 
tors. 

Meanwhile  the  ollicials  of  the  Unite'! 
Mine  Workers  weie  talkinjj  of  securing' 
his  arrest,  charjiin^-  him  with  complicity 
in  the  killing:  of  women  and  chihlren  at 
the  Ludlow  strikers'  camp  in  .April. 
li)14.  A  resolution  invitinji;  him  to  ad- 
dress the  CoIovjmIo  Federation  of  Labor 
in  its  annual  convention  was  tabled 
after  disorderly  discussion.  A  committee 
of  the  International  Board  of  the  United 
Mine  Wo'kers  invited  him  to  a  confer- 
ence, and  he  was  expected  to  meet 
them.  In  one  conversation  he  remarked: 
"The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
doesn't  care  whether  its  men  belong-  to 
the  union  or  not."  The  union  represen- 
tatives were  interested  in  the  bearinc; 
of  this  statement  on  the  company's  pol- 
icy. They  claim  that  eiji'ht  or  nine  hun- 
dred members  have  been  refused  em- 
ployment and  that  aflRliation  with  the 
union  is  punished  by  summary  dis- 
charge. 


.  I  iiKitcaii  I'rc.iH 

INDIANA'S    MOST    HKI.OVKD    CMTI/KN 
'riiiit    is    the   way    .liimcs    WhiU-onib    Riley    in    dc- 
soribod   in    the   iiroclnmation   of   the   G«)viTnor   of 
Indinnu    which    ninkcs    the    poofs    liirthdiiy,    Octo- 

licr    7.    a   stal'-    festival   called    "Riley    Day" 


^  ,  .^.   ,    .        Another   serious 

Renewed  Fightmg   ^^^^^       between 

m   Mexico  American       soldiers 

and  Mexicans  took  place  at  Progreso, 
Texas,  thirty-five  miles  from  Browns- 
ville, on  September  24.  A  band  of 
seventy  or  eighty  Mexicans,  some  of 
them  in  uniform,  raided  the  post-office 
store  and  after  firing  on  a  squad  of 
American  troopers  escaped  over  the 
river,  while  several  hundred  Mexicans 
intrenched  along  the  bank  covered 
their  retreat  with  a  heavy  fire.  One 
American  was  killed  and  the  officer  in 
command  wounded.  Seve^-al  of  the  raid- 
ers were  shot  as  they  fled.  It  was  re- 
ported that  a  trainload  of  troops  from 
Matamoras,  held  by  Carranza,  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  trench  firing. 

The  situation  on  the  border  is  thus 
practically  unchanged.  It  has  been  es- 
tablished that  some  of  the  shootings 
have  been  provoked  by  Americans  and 
petty  officials  on  both  sides  of  the  river- 
are  suspected  of  profiting  by  the  dis- 
order thru  smuggling  and  trading  in 
refugees'  goods.  Carranza  has  sent 
General  Jacinto  Trevino  to  investigate 
conditions  and  probably  to  consult  with 
General  Funston.  Meanwhile  the  5000 
American  troops  in  the  Brownsville  re- 
gion, under  orders  not  to  cross  the  river 
in  pursuit  of  raiding  parties,  can  do  no 
more  than  check  the  frenuent  outrages 
as  they  occur.  At  the  other  end  of  the 


(c)  biiuerwood  ct-  Underwood 

A  GAME  TO  GROW  OLD  WITH 
Colonel  Benjamin  Nields,  of  Wilmington,  eighty- 
four  years  old  and  still  enthusiastic  enough  over 
srolf  to  enter  the  Seniors'  Tournament  at  Apa- 
wamis  last  week.  There  were  fourteen  starters 
in  Class  D,  limited  to  men  of  seventy  yeai-s  and 
upwards 


Tf.-(u«  I.  l'n«o,  14,000 

inc'ii  arc  coiirwiilruled,  i»|ipur«ntly  to 
pn-senl  VillJHtri  reprixiiU  if  ('itrranxn 
.■1   rero^lii/.i*d. 

The  oppoiienlM  of  Curranxu  nrc  re- 
inwiriif  Iheir  fffortw  to  diKcnrdit  hi« 
cJaimK  before  lh«!  «ov«fi  dipiomutjt 
MM'cl  attain  on  October  U.  In  the  ex- 
treme northern  pari  of  Sonora,  near 
.Not^aU'H,  Genera!  Maytorenu,  VilliKta, 
han  defeat«'d  (n-rieral  <^!alleM,  ("onxlitu- 
tionaliHt,  and  Villa  in  conccntralinif 
troopH  at  Jaurc/,  in  the  hope  of  crunh- 
\u\r  the  northern  Carran/.iMta  forces, 
'i'orreon,  which,  a<-cordinjf  to  Carranza 
reports,  Villa  haH  been  evacuatinjf  al- 
mo.<t  continuously  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  wa.s  still  uncaptured  by  the  C'on- 
.stitutionallstH  at  last  accountn.  Altho 
Carranza  has  moved  his  trovernmcnt  to 
.Mexico  City  there  has  been  much  fight- 
ing in  the  nearby  states,  particularly 
I'uebia,  and  even  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
capital.  The  water  supply  is  irrejfular. 
railroad  service  to  Vera  Clruz  is  fre- 
(|uentiy  interrupted,  and  food  is  still 
lacking.  Carranza  has  informed  the 
American  Red  Cross  that  its  work  is  no 
longer  nece.s.sary,  but  its  officials  have 
issued  a  fresh  plea  for  needed  .supplies. 

While  the  factions  are 
Who  Shall  Be  lij^hting  in  Mexico  a 
Recognized?  campaign  of  diplom- 
acy and  publicity  is  being  waged  in  this 
country  against  the  recognition  of  Car- 
ranza. Roque  Gonzales  Garza,  a  Villista 
who  was  elected  provisional  president 
by  the  convention  in  January  of  this 
year  and  had  a  checkered  career  of 
four  or  five  months,  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  a  Villa  delegate  to  the  proposed 
peace  convention,  and  made  a  state- 
ment predicting  anarchy  if  Carranza 
should  be  recognized  and  Villa's  sol- 
diers (who  number  100,000,  he  said) 
thrown  on  the  country.  He  declared 
that  the  Constitutionalist  forces  and 
their  opponents  were  about  equal  in 
military  strength,  and  urged  that  the 
proposed  conference  should  be  held. 

A  more  significant,  because  less  di- 
rectly partisan,  communication  was 
sent  to  the  six  conferring  Latin-Ameri- 
can diplomats  by  Manuel  Calero,  the 
last  regularly  accredited  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  and  J.  Flores 
Magon,  both  formerly  members  of 
Madero's  cabinet.  Recalling  the  "hate- 
ful dictatorship"  of  Huerta  and  repu- 
diating alike  the  Constitutionalists,  led 
by  "old  and  corrupt  dregs  of  the  Por- 
firian  regime."  and  the  criminal  Villa, 
they  rebuked  the  United  States  for  in- 
terfering in  Mexico,  and  insisted  that 
the  law-abiding  intelligent  middle  class 
should  be  allowed  to  work  out  the  sal- 
vation of  Mexico.  They  shrewdly  iri- 
sinuated  that  none  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can nations  represented  in  the  confer- 
ence was  so  secu-e  that  it  could  atford 
to  set  the  precedent  of  foreign  inter- 
vention in  times  of  domestic  disorder, 
pnd  asserted  that  the  military  factions 
"would  cease  to  be  a  scourge"  if  the 
United  States  would  keep  its  hands  off 
and  prohibit  the  exportation  of  muni- 
tions of  war.  This  is  the  program  sug- 
gested by  the  "American  engineer"  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  Independent. 


CONNECTICUT:  After  many 
months  of  experiment  by  a 
group  of  men  without  h>j;al  or- 
ganization a  luillion-doHar  cor- 
poration has  been  formed  at 
Chester  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  recently  discovered  black  dye 
which,  it  is  claimed,  will  form 
the  foundation  for  aniline  dyes 
of  various  colors  and  shades. 
The  concern  further  claims  to 
have  turned  out  the  first  pure 
carbolic  crystals  ever  obtained 
in  this  country,  which  is  said 
to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
dye  and  acid  trade.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  banking  house 
of  August  Belmont  &  Co.  of 
New  York  is  the  fiscal  agent  of 
the  company.  The  concern  oc- 
cupies what  is  known  as  the 
"yellow"  factory,  since  the  skin 
of  the  employees  there  soon 
turns  to  a  deep  yellow.  But  the 
company  pays  high  wages  and 
has  an  ever-shifting  force  of 
workmen. 

DELAWARE:  Mr.  William  S. 
Bond,  a  young  engineer  chemist 
of  Wilmington,  is  experiment- 
ing with  a  new  chemical  com- 
pound for  the  purpose  of  ab- 
sorbing the  carbon  dioxide  in 
breathed  air.  He  recently  sat 
for  nearly  eight  hours  in  a 
small  air-tight  box  immersed 
in  water  and  experienced 
no  difficiilty  in  breathing. 
The  experiment,  which  was 
performed  in  the  hydraulic 
laboratory  of  the  Drexel  Insti- 
tute. Philadelphia,  was  wit- 
nessed by  Captain  Lloyd  Bank- 
son,  United  States  naval  con- 
structor ;  Lieutenant  D.  N.  F. 
FeditofT.  assistant  naval  attache 
at  the  Russian  Embassy  in 
Washington,  and  Prof.  Abra- 
ham Hon  wood  of  Drexel  Insti- 
tute. Tho  none  of  these  would 
comment  on  it,  it  is  said  they 
all  wished  to  investigate  the 
matter  further.  Captain  A.  W. 
Orant,  commander  of  the  TJ.  S. 
submarine  flotilla,  is  said  to  be 
greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Bond's 
experiments. 

ILLINOIS:  President  Edmund 
J.  .1.1  nil's  of  the  TTniversity  of 
Illinois  promises  that  the  ('ight 
new  buildings  provided  for  in 
the  appropriation  of  $."..(K)0.000 
to  the  university  by  the  Legis- 
lature this  year  will  be  com- 
pleted witliin  two  years.  They 
are :  School  of  Ceramics,  to 
cost  $120,000;  Scliool  of  Edu- 
cation, $120,000;  Woman's  res- 
idence hall,  $120,00;  addifiim 
to^the  natural  history  building, 
.$7r»,000 ;  addition  to  engineer- 
ing hall,  $7r».000 ;  arldition  to 
chemical  laboratory,  $l.'>0,00f»; 
njlministratiori  building.  $.'>0,- 
000,  (ind  vivarium,  $7r»,(K»0. 
After  these  buildingN  are  paid 
for  .$212,000  will  remain  in  the 
building  fund,  to  he  drawn  upon 
as   needed. 

KENTUCKY:  Lexingttm  has 
been  liavirii;  n  sjiirited  conteMt 
over  the  ell'iirtM  nf  < 'nrnmissinn- 
er  of  Public  Safety  Waller 
Hunt  to  iiboliMli  the  court  day 
NdleH  on  CheiipHide.  These  Hali-H 
have  been  held  on  court  diiyn 
for  nearly  a  i-entury  and,  while 
riiiiiiy  iiiercharitH  and  livestock 
deiilerH  are  oppoNed  to  llieni,  a 
niaiorlty  of  the  people  weeni  to 
regui'd  till*  tlnie-honored  pruc- 
Hm  an  a  good  onn.  At  thene 
■nil**  nearly  everythlnn  from 
liveMtor'k     to    Meeond  liiind     cloth 
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ing,  furniture,  machinery  and 
general  junk  is  olVered  at  pri- 
vate sale  or  by  public  auction. 
At  last  accounts  it  looked  as  if 
the  Board  of  City  Commission- 
ers would  compromise  the  mat- 
ter by  forbidding  some  of  the 
least    desirable    sales. 

LOUISIANA:  New  Orleans  is 
to  have  a  $400,000  two-mile 
speedway.  A  tract  of  o60  acres 
of  ideally  located  land,  fronting 
on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  has 
been  purchased.  Ground  will  be 
briiken  at  once,  and  the  track 
is  to  be  completed  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. Mr.  John  A.  Prince,  or- 
iginator of  the  board  track 
speedway,  who  has  built  more 
than  a  hundred  automobile 
tracks  in  the  United  States,  will 
have  charge  of  the  construction. 
He  says :  "I  have  wagered 
$1000  that  the  track  will  be 
the  fastest  in  the  world  and 
that  Barney  Oldfield.  in  a  test 
to  be  made  in  February,  will 
make  the  two  miles  in  a  min- 
ute." 

MAINE:  The  packing  of  sar- 
dines, one  of  tlae  most  impor- 
tant industries  of  this  state,  is 
undergoing  radical  changes  as 
a  result  of  the  Government  bu- 
reau established  in  Eastport 
last  year.  This  bureau,  in 
charge  of  capable  chemists 
from  Washington,  has  done 
much  to  aid  packers  in  putting 
up  an  improved  article  of  food 
under  sanitary  c-onditions.  It 
has  had  to  contend  with  long- 
established  bad  habits  of  both 
fishermen  and  packers,  but  it  is 
overcoming  them.  One  of  its 
hardest  tasks  has  been  to  stop 
the  packing  of  fish  that  have 
eaten  "red  feed."  a  floating  sub- 
stance which  causes  them  to 
break  in  the  packing  and  makes 
them  unwholesome  as  food. 
However,  many  packers  have 
learned  that  hard,  whole  fish 
bring  better  prices  and  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  giiod  repu- 
tation. It  is  hoped  that  before 
long  the  label  "Packed  in 
Maine"  will  be  a  valuable  asset. 

MARYLAND:  The  Baltimore 
Sun  ri'ieiitly  closed  a  series  of 
fourteen  articles  showing  how, 
by  discontinuing  a  large  number 
of  i)ublic  offices,  a  great  deal  I'f 
money  might  be  saved  annually 
by  the  state  without  injury  to 
the  (lublic  business.  From  time 
to  time  offices  have  been  cre- 
ated for  deserving  persons,  but 
not  discontinued  when  those 
persons  died  ;  offices  created  foe 
good  purposes  have  been  contin- 
ued after  their  usefulness  has 
past,  and  a  large  number  of  of- 
fices are  in  existeixT  the  duties 
of  which  should  be  combined 
with  those  of  other  offices.  With- 
out politiciil  bias  or  criticism  of 
f)tfic-e  liolderM,  the  articles  were 
convincing  and  infoiming.  Not 
even  the  Sun  itself  was  spareil 
when  the  matter  of  public  print 
ing  and  advi-rtising.  of  which 
that  paper  got  a  share,  was 
considered.  It  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  certiiin  moneys  paid 
to  it  for  public  advertising  were 
\\  asted. 

MONTANA:    When    the   <iue..- 

tioM     of     unliipiity     is     I'  I 

Montana  can  raix*-  liec  . 
nttei-  uii   authorii  In 

the    lateMt    of    II  miuii 

InHlltution'H     repoi  u    St^tiutMry 


Charles  D.  Waleott  teUs  of  a 
siliceous  shale  deposit  which  he 
found  in  the  lower  portion  of 
Deep  Creek  canyon,  southeast 
of  Helena,  where  there  are  re- 
mains of  crab-like  animals  sug- 
gesting in  form  our  ordinary 
fresh-water  crayfishes.  "These 
fossils,"  says  Dr.  Waleott.  "are 
the  oldest  animal  remains  now 
known,  and  the  algal  deposits 
which  occur  at  intervals  for 
several  thousand  feet  below  the 
shiUes  containing  the  crusta- 
ceans, are  the  oldest  authentic 
vegetable  remains."  It  is  also 
interesting  that  two  types  of 
bacteria  have  been  found  in  a 
fossil  state  in  the  rock  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  algae  remains. 

NEBRASKA:  About  ten  years 
ago  Nebraska  began  in  earnest 
to  make  good  roads.  The  pro- 
cess was  simple.  In  most  cases 
farmers  were  induced  to  make 
more  or  less  crude  drags  and 
crown  the  roads  bounding  their 
farms — that  is.  build  up  a  cen- 
tral ridge,  sloping  the  sides 
away.  Those  who  led  in  this 
enterprise  are  now  finding  much 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
the  roads  which  have  been  so 
treated  for  years  (and  most  of 
those  in  the  state  have  been) 
are  so  hard  that  they  have  stood 
the  test  of  this  year's  extraor- 
dinary rains  and  uncommonly 
heavy  automobile  travel.  After 
months  during  which  many 
inches  of  rain  fell  nearly  every 
day,  the  roads  which  have  been 
repeatedly  crowned  are  almost 
as  hard  and  dry  as  asphalt 
roads. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Among  the 
notable  improvements  contem- 
plated in  Atlantic  City  is  a 
deep-water  harbor.  According 
to  City  Solicitor  Schimpf,  it  is 
proposed  to  acquire  complete 
control  of  all  property  east  of 
Maine  avenue  on  the  Inlet  front 
and  construct  an  immense  de^jp- 
water  basin  where  coasting 
liners  in  the  passenger  trade 
may  enter.  A  plaza  will  form 
the  land  side  of  the  basin  and 
there  will  be  a  concrete  sea- 
wall on  the  outer  side  to  pro- 
tect shipping  from  heavy 
storms.  A  sea-giite  of  imposing 
(Xinstruction  will  be  an  orna- 
mental feature  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  I  he  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  of 
Newport  is  now  housed  in  what 
has  been  known  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  quarter  as  the 
Vernon  Mansion,  tho  it  wast 
built  bv  M.t,  Mif  Howler  in  175S 
and  <"  '>y    him    for   many 

years  I ,      .1  bec-o""  I'l-  prop- 
erty   of   the    Verni'i  ^  .    Nor 
was   Mr.    Bi>wler   ^i    .  ...i..,i- 
tance  than  any  of  th. 
He     wa.s     a     pioneer     |.,  .-,■  ^i.i.a 
against     King     (Jeorge's    obuox- 

ioU  • '       -A     •  ^-      ■    •' ' 

tlh  N 

te«'ii     \iir^      iiiii     II     Will    inn  Mil; 

its    occupation    by    the    Veition-4 

that    the    mansion    tiei   > 

famous  as  a  social   an 

center    thru    ■ 

gueittM    as     W 

ette.     Deltochuiiil" 

otliiM's      high      in      ' 

Fiencti       circl. 

which     now    I'. 

Hiou     recently  >     Ui» 

tory  of  it   will  -A  l.y 

man    Hteveua. 


SOUTH     CAROLINA:      Two 

champion  rovn  club  boys  from 
each  of  the  forty-four  counties 
of  South  Carolina  are  taking 
special  courses  at  Clemson  Col- 
lege at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  will  remain 
there  a  month,  studying  various 
phases  of  farm  management 
and  work  under  special  instruc- 
tors and  ilemonstrators.  Em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  the 
judging  of  cattle  and  other  live 
stock,  the  pruning  and  spray- 
ing of  fruit  trees  and  topics 
pertaining  to  dairying.  Thru  W. 
W.  Long,  state  agent  of  the 
farm  demonstration  work,  a  let- 
ter is  sent  twice  a  week  to  tlie 
parents  of  every  boy.  giving 
full  details  of  his  health  and 
progress. 

TENNESSEE:  Great  improve- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  made 
in  conditions  at  the  Tennessee 
state  prison  and  other  correc- 
tional institutions  under  the 
new  system  of  the  Board  of 
Control  inaugurated  by  the 
present  administration.  The 
honor  system  now  prevails  at 
the  state  prison.  For  good  con- 
duct a  prisoner  may.  on  his  re- 
lease, be  restored  to  citizenship 
by  the  Governor.  There  are 
three  grades  of  prisoners.  Every 
convict,  on  entering,  is  put  into 
the  sect^nd  grade,  to  be  promoted 
or  demoted  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  according  to  his  con- 
duct. First  grade  prisoners  are 
eligible  to  a  special  honor  grade. 
Honor  grade  prisoners  are  al- 
lowed to  work  outside  the  pris- 
on without  guards.  They  also 
get  two  months  additional  g^xvl 
time  for  every  year  they  serve 
in  this  grade. 

WEST    VIRGINIA:    The    La 

Belle    Iron    Company    of    Steu- 

benville.    Ohio,    has    dei.>idecl    to 

erect      the      by-product      c«.^king 

plant    which    it    has    Ion?    had 

under    consideration.    C* 

lack  of  ground  on  the  »  ' 

of  the  river,  the  new  p! 

be  located  on  the  West   \ 

side   diret'tlv    opposite    t 

ent    plant.    The    West    \ 

site    has    b^en    ownetl     b>     ;    ■ 

company  for  many   years    S       • 
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III'IN  soiiu'liixly  sils  dduii 
to  vvrito  Uu(  imu'r  history 
of  llu'  l?alkan  I.i'hk'IU!  of 
li)I2.  of  (lu«  war  llial,  l)roko  out 
anioti^'  its  victorious  nu'mln'rs  in 
\\)\'.\,  and  of  tlu>  itilinitoly  tunvrlcd 
d('V(»lopuu'Mts  which  for  Uh'  i)ast  yoar 
and  nioio  have  kept  tho  Mnlkaii 
States  in  an  ociuilibrinni  of  explosive 
neutrality  and  agitated  inaction  on 
the  very  ed^o  of  the  jr^'atest  con- 
llict  of  all  time;  when  we,  or  our 
children,  or  our  jrrandchildren  are 
privileged  to  walk  familiarly  behind 
the  scenes  of  these  stupendous  dra- 
mas, one  figure  in  all  probability  will 
stand  out  supreme — P^'ordinand  Max- 
imilian Karl  Tieopold  Maria,  King  of 
Bulgaria.  He  wis  the  hero  of  the 
great  dash  upon  the  Turks  by  the 
Balkan  Powers ;  he  was  both  the  vic- 
tim and  the  villain  of  its  tragic  se- 
quel when  the  allies  fell  to  fighting 
one  another  over  the  very  body  of 
their  common  foe;  and  on  him  and 
his  ambitions  and  his  desire  for  re- 
venge the  whole  Near  Eastern  situa- 
tion, so  far  as  it  affects  the  policies 
of  the  Balkan  States,  has  really  piv- 
oted during  the  past  fourteen  months. 
Until  Bulgaria  is  satisfied  neither 
Greece  nor  Rumania  can  make  a 
move.  If  King  Ferdinand  had  thrown 
in  his  lot  with  the  Allies  both  Greece 
and  Rumania  would  follow  suit  and 
Constantinople  would  be  in  their  pos- 
session in  a  month.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  joins  with  Turkey  and  the 
Germanic  Powers,  all  the  energies  of 
the  Balkan  States  will  be  consumed 
in  another  fratricidal  war.  He  holds 
the  key  to  the  position  and  his  aims 
are  clear  enough.  He  wishes  to  smash 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  to  incor- 
porate the  Bulgar-speaking  districts 
of  Macedonia  that  were  taken  from 
him  after  the  Balkan  war  of  1913, 
to  occupy  Kavala,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks,  to  wipe  out  the  mem- 
ories of  the  bitter  and  humiliating 
peace  that  his  former  allies  con- 
strained him  to  sign  at  the  sword's 
point,  and  to  recover  the  territories 
he  was  obliged  to  yield  in  the  north 
to  Rumania  and  in  the  south  to  Tur- 
key. Until  the  fulfilment  of  those 
aims  is  guaranteed  not  only  will  he 
remain  passive  himself  but  he  will 
continue  to  block  the  road  to  any 
action  by  his  immediate  neighbors. 
I  conceive  King  Ferdinand  as  by 
no  means  displeased  with  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  thrown  in  his  way,  with 
the  abnormal  prominence  and  power 
they  have  brought  him,  or  with  the 
deferential  attentions  and  solicita- 
tions heaped  upon  him  by  the  Great 


'I'lir  I'j/iN  of  Ihr  wiiild  ari'  fornmul 
lli'tH  ivit'k  111)1, u  till  man  who  hy 
It  ctirioiiH  cliiuirti  IidIiIh  the  kry  t<> 
HoHHtitulinopIt)  mill  may  hy  Iuh 
oii'ii  will  ItiKHirt  or  fnrillliilr  llw 
loiitj  clicri»lnHl  ambit  it)  tiH  «/  fimr 
niii/lity  natioHB.  lie  has  the  pinuer 
to  i>rcri/)itati'  thrvi  mare  couutrira 
into  the  ron/lirt  (Uiil  /mHHilily  to 
clilcrmiiic  till-  outcome  of  the  (ireat 
War.  The  lialkan  Staten  have  fur- 
nished plot.i  for  "Zenda"  roniaiieeH 
and  comic  o/teraH  innumerable,  but 
none  is  atranyer  tlian  the  career 
of  the  princely  millionaire  and 
amateur  or)iitholor;lKl  who  ha» 
made  himself  Czar  of  the  liulgars 
and  may  aspire  to  the  throne  of 
Constant  inc.  In  the  following  arti- 
cle our  English  correspondent  ana- 
lyzes this  enigmatical  character  and 
in  our  editorial  pages  we  discuss 
his   unique   position. — The   Editor. 


Powers.  It  is  the  sort  of  game  he 
revels  in,  not  only  because  it  min- 
isters to  his  importance  but  because 
there  are  very  few  players  more 
skilled  than  he.  In  his  passion  and 
aptitude  for  intrigue  he  is  a  true 
Coburger.  He  made  a  prodigious 
error  in  1913  when  grasping  at  too 
much  he  all  but  lost  everything.  That 
was  the  solitary  mistake  in  a  career 
of  phenomenal  and  uninterrupted 
success.  He  has  no  intention  of  re- 
peating it  now.  When  he  makes  his 
decision — and  it  may  be  disclosed  at 
any  moment — it  will  only  be  after 
having  measured  all  the  possibilities 
and  made  very  sure  of  his  ground. 
Thirty-one  months  ago  all  Europe 
was  pondering  a  mystery  that  at 
once  invited  speculation  and  eluded 
it.  WhosQ  brain  conceived  the  Balkan 
League?  Who  was  it  who  saw  that 
the  hour  had  struck,  that  the  general 
idea  of  the  fighting  strength  of  Tur- 
key was  mistaken,  and  that  with  a 
decisive  and  united  push  the  Otto- 
man power  could  be  toppled  over? 
Who  was  the  unknown  Bismarck  of 
the  Balkans?  Whose  diplomacy  was 
it  that  composed  the  inveterate  jeal- 
ousies and  feuds  that  had  hitherto 
kept  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Montenegro 
and  Greece  apart,  and  had  made  the 
very  notion  of  a  Balkan  Federation 
for  any  purpose,  warlike  or  peaceful, 
seem  the  idlest  of  dreams?  And 
whose  judgment  was  it  that  so  nicely 
and  accurately  calculated  the  impo- 
tence of  the  Great  Powers  in  the  face 
of  a  determined  front  and  the  ac- 
complished fact?  Possibly  the  his- 
torian of  the  future  may  lift  the  veil 
and  discover  the  true  author  and  be- 
getter of  the  Balkan  League  in  some 


HtutuHman  or  Holdier  whom?  very  nitme 
Ih  barely  known  to  the  Kurope  of  to- 
day. If  HO,  thoHo  of  UH  who  are  alive 
tlieii  will  Hmih?  with  .m-nile  HUfjerior- 
ity  and  mutter  the  iiHual  eijiKranriH 
about  the  credulous  fallibility  of  hin- 
tory.  For  the  oi)inion  has  already 
crystallized  into  something  like  u 
conviction  that  Ferdinand  wan  the 
man  who  spun  the  webH  and  that,  ho 
far  as  the  four-cornered  onslaught 
on  the  Turks  was  conctiived,  de- 
signed, completed  and  launched  by  a 
single  mind  and  a  single  will,  that 
mind  and  will  are  to  be  looked  for 
under  the  crown  of  Bulgaria's  King. 
True,  in  a  moment  of  madnes.s  he  so 
mishandled  his  trinmi)h  that  it  be- 
came his  undoing,  and  seemed  only  to 
have  created  the  League  in  order  to 
be  destroyed  by  it.  But  nothing  can 
impair  the  fact  that  for  one  bril- 
liant hour  he  raised  Bulgaria  by  di- 
plomacy and  war  to  the  undoubted 
primacy  of  the  Balkans. 

To  Ferdinand  himself  probably  no 
reputation  could  be  more  pleasing 
than  that  of  a  successful  arch-plotter. 
His  mother,  the  Princess  Clementine, 
the  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
one  of  the  ablest  women  of  her  day, 
with  all  her  father's  shrewdness  and 
a  good  deal  more  charm  and  gener- 
osity than  he  ever  possest,  dedicated 
her  son  almost  from  boyhood  to  the 
study  of  statecraft.  It  is  said  that  a 
gipsy  prophesied  to  her  that  having 
come  into  the  world  as  the  daughter 
of  an  uncrowned  king,  she  would 
leave  it  as  the  mother  of  a  crowned 
monarch,  and  that  from  the  moment 
of  his  birth  she  fixed  upon  Ferdi- 
nand, her  youngest  son,  as  the  one 
who  would  fulfil  her  hopes.  Against 
all  reason  and  probability  she  never 
wavered  in  her  faith  that  her  adored 
child,  tho  an  insignificant  Coburg 
princeling,  would  one  day  be  admit- 
ted to  the  company  of  monarchs.  For 
this  future  she  trained  him  with  in- 
flexible resolution,  sending  him  on 
persistent  tours  round  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  having  him  instructed  in 
a  variety  of  languages,  insisting  that 
he  should  take  to  soldiering,  for 
which  he  had  no  natural  inclination, 
and  that  he  should  master  some  trade 
or  craft — he  chose  the  curious  hobby 
of  bird-stuffing  —  and  perpetually 
currying  favor  on  his  behalf  with  a 
vast  array  of  exalted  relatives. 

It  was  no  easy  work,  even  for  the 
cleverest  princess  of  her  time.  Fer- 
dinand developed  early  and  has  never 
lost  a  genius  for  unpopularity.  His 
strongest  passion  then  as  now  was 
a  cold,  malicious  relish  in  the  scandal 
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iiiid  litllf  t;ittlt'  1)1'  cniiit'i  and  ciuincil 
rlmmltcrs.  rt'ilinps  no  iiilrr  who  lins 
tivor   lived   lijiH   made  a   more  cHit'lid 
study    III'    I  lie    vvi'uk     points    of    t  Iw 
Htati'snuMi  uiid  otliciids  IxMieath   liitn. 
II is    (Idssicr    of    thi'ir    l'i"aiiti«'s    and 
vulncialdc   points,   of  their   liackslid 
iu^s    and    personal    habits    and    rela- 
tions    a   (Idssirr  (dllecled    l)y   an    in 
delat  iKal)le  Jirniy   of  jirivate  spies 
has  biHMi  ono  of  the  bulvvarks  of  his 
rule   in   Sofia.   By   the  time   he  was 
twenty    Mai-chiavelli's   own   "I'rinc(>" 
was   nothiii).','   lo    l'\'rdinan(l.    A    thoro 
training  in  diplotuatic  finesse  and  in 
the  re^al  art  of  usin^  words  to  con- 
ceal not   merely  lliouKhts  hut  a  state 
of    intellectual    nudit.N',     formed    the 
basis  of  his  education  for  kiuK-'^hip. 

Rut  for  all  his  mother's  assidu- 
ity nolhiuK  iu  the  early  eijrhties 
seemed  more  unlikely  than  that  Fer- 
dinand, who  had  not  the  shadow  of 
a  claim  to  any  crown  whatever,  would 
one  day  be  called  upon  to  show  his 
capacity  for  rulership.  There  were 
no  thrones  jroinjr  a-bepjring;  Europe 
was  disappointingly  tranquil;  and  it 
looked  as  tho  the  young  Prince  had 
nothing  before  him  but  a  life  of  un- 
amiable  discontent  as  an  officer  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  army  and  as 
one  of  the  hapless  group  of  unem- 
ployed Highnesses.  Then  suddenly 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  was 
kidnapped,  the  principality  was  left 
without  a  ruler,  and  Ferdinand's 
chance  had  come.  The  Bulgarian  em- 
issaries who  promptly  set  forth  to 
scour  Europe  for  an  occupant  of 
their  vacant  throne  had  not  thought 
of  Ferdinand  as  a  possible  candidate. 
He  had  to  suggest  himself.  Nobody 
else  would  take  the  job.  Bulgaria  at 
the  time  was  like  a  red-hot  iron 
which  was  hurriedly  dropt  by  every 
aspirant  for  a  throne.  The  principal- 
ity w^as  in  a  state  of  chaos ;  the  army 
was  honeycombed  with  conspiracies; 
and  any  ruler  who  stepped  into  the 
absent  Alexander's  shoes  except  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Russia  could  be 
fairly  certain  that  he  would  have  all 
the  Great  Powers  arrayed  against 
his  government,  and  that  in  all  hu- 
man probability  he  would  be  quickly 
assassinated.  Ferdinand  stipulated 
that  the  consent  of  all  the  powers 
should  be  forthcoming  before  he  en- 
tered Bulgaria  as  its  ruler.  Not  a 
power,  however,  would  move  in  the 
matter;  and  after  waiting  three 
weeks  Ferdinand  waived  the  condi- 
tion he  had  imposed,  took  his  cour- 
age in  both  hands,  left  Austria  se- 
cretly, sailed  down  the  Danube,  and 
in  his  twenty-sixth  year  (August, 
1887)   reached  Sofia. 

His  position  seemed  an  impossible 
one.  He  had  all  Europe  against  him. 
Russia  contested  the  legality  of  his 
election    and    declared    that   he   was 


merely  Prince  K<rdiruin(l  of  CobiirK. 
(/(■  fiirtti  but  tiot  ilr  jiirv  ruliriK  the 
MulKarian.s.  Turkev  InHiHtud  that  Iuh 
accession  wjis  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  France, 
(!er?nany  and  Austiia  all  h1«»o(I  asidf. 
One  powei-  and  <»ne  only,  (Ireat  Brit- 
ain, hmked  favorably  on  the  Prince. 
Lord  Salisliiiry  upheld  the  right  of 
the  Bulgarians  to  choose  tln'ir  own 
ruler  and  warned  both  Russia  and 
the  Porte  that  any  foreign  occujja- 
tion  of  ilnl).faria  would  lead  to  the 
gravest  coniidicat  ions.  lOngland's 
solitary  voice  saved  the  Prince,  and 
l)ossil)ly  also  the  peace  of  Europe. 

But  evjMi  so  Ferdinand  fouiul  him- 
self little  more  than  a  figure-head. 
The  real  ruler  of  Bulgaria  was  Stam- 
l)oulofr,  the  inkee|)er's  son;  and  he 
and  Fei'dinand,  the  rough,  curt,  re- 
morseless Slav  and  the  vain,  cul- 
tured, half-French.  half-Austrian 
aristocrat,  represented  the  opposite 
poles  of  humanity.  It  looked  for  a 
while  as  tho  Ferdinand  had  only  left 
his  old  life  and  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  all  F^urope  to  serve  as 
Stambouloff's  puppet.  All  the  ardu- 
ous training  in  statecraft  was 
brushed  aside  as  of  no  account;  he 
was  not  consulted ;  Stambouloff  de- 
cided everything.  And  while  the 
statesman  thought  only  of  Bulgaria 
and  of  how  to  protect  her  against 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  the  prince 
thought  only  of  how  to  secure  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  powers  and 
above  all  of  Russia.  While  Stambou- 
loff was  reorganizing  the  army,  con- 
ciliating Rumania,  meeting  and  foil- 
ing an  endless  succession  of  plots 
and  intrigues,  and  trampling  out  the 
embers  of  sedition,  Ferdinand  was 
building  up  a  court  with  a  ceremony 
even  stiffer  and  more  punctilious 
than  that  of  Vienna,  was  wheedling 
every  power  in  turn  for  recognition, 
and  was  forming  that  private  in- 
formation bureau  w^hich  has  since 
developed  into  the  right  arm  of  his 
Government.  A  breach  between  the 
two  men  was  sooner  or  later  inevita- 
ble. His  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Marie  Louise  and  the  birth  of  a  son 
strengthened  Ferdinand's  position, 
and  in  1894  he  felt  able  to  dismiss 
his  rugged  and  domineering  minis- 
ter. A  few  months  later  Stambouloff 
was  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Sofia, 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Europe  has 
never  quite  acquitted  Ferdinand  of 
complicity  in  the  crime. 

For  the  past  twenty-one  years  Fer- 
dinand has  been  the  absolute  ruler 
of  the  state.  At  the  moment  of  his 
accession  no  one  would  have  given 
him  six  months'  purchase  of  his 
throne.  Yet  today  his  throne  is  as 
secure  (tho  that,  I  agree,  is  not  say- 
ing much)  as  any  in  the  Near  East 
or  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  the 


fiu'o  of  incredible  obMtucleH  he  han 
a<hieved  eviTVlhinj?  oij  which  hln 
heart  was  set.  He  be^un  um  un  un- 
recogni/ed  prince;  he  In  today  a 
fully-lb'dgi'd  king.  He  founri  a  hoHtile 
Russia  jitid  he  hjis  force*!  its  Hppn>- 
liation.  When  he  canu'  to  the  throne 
Bulgaria  was  the  shuttlecock  of  Near 
Eastern  politics;  she  is  now,  as  I 
have  said,  th<f  pivot  of  the  whole 
Balkan  situation.  H«'  found  her  a  van- 
sal  and  tributary  princi|»ality ;  he  has 
raised  her  tf»  the  dignity  of  a  sov- 
ereign and  independent  state.  He 
lonnil  her  in  a  condition  of  partial 
subjection  to  the  Turks;  he  not  only 
liberated  her,  but  has  completely 
thrashed  the  Turks  on  the  battlefield. 
Under  his  auspices,  and  very  largely 
owing  to  his  inspiration  and  his 
power  of  hard  and  intelligent  work, 
railways  and  .schfx)ls  have  covered 
the  country,  bringing  with  them  a 
vast  influx  of  prosperity,  and  the 
army  has  been  raised  to  a  state  which 
in  1912  won  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world.  No  Balkan  state  has 
more  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  of  freedom  from  Turkish 
rule.  Her  people  have  become  pene- 
trated with  a  glowing  pride  and  con- 
.sciousness  of  nationality  and  in  all 
the  elements  of  national  well-being 
are  today  incomparably  better  off 
than  when  Ferdinand  began  to  reign. 

A  sovereign  who  has  accomplished 
all  this  is  no  comedy  king.  He  has  the 
real  stuff  of  leadership  in  him.  And 
Ferdinand,  remember,  is  still  under 
fifty-five.  High  as  he  has  climbed,  he 
may  climb  higher  yet.  As  a  ruler  and 
a  statesman,  indeed,  he  appears  capa- 
ble of  anything  except  of  the  art  of 
making  himself  liked.  The  simple 
and  democratic  peasants  over  whom 
he  rules  feel  his  strength,  acknow'l- 
edge  his  intellectual  quickness,  are 
grateful  for  what  he  has  achieved, 
and  submit  themselves  to  his  guid- 
ance ;  but  they  are  very  far  from  lov- 
ing him.  Cold,  cunning,  secretive, 
the  author  of  many  deeds  that  do  not 
bear  looking  into,  a  ruthless  exploiter 
of  the  worst  parts  of  human  nature, 
a  man  of  bitter,  brutal,  scoffing  tem- 
per and  equally  disfigured  by  venom 
and  vanity — there  are  those  who  de- 
clare the  keynote  of  his  whole  char- 
acter to  be  an  utter  lack  of  honor  and 
principle.  And  there  are  those,  too, 
who  declare  that  at  bottom  he  is  an 
artist  even  more  than  he  is  a  states- 
man and  who  praise  his  ready  sensi- 
bilities, his  vivacious  talk,  and  his 
elaborate,  perfumed  manners.  But 
no  one  has  ever  pretended  that  he  is 
liked.  He  stands  alone,  a  gifted,  sin- 
ister, enigmatical  figure.  Yet.  such 
as  he  is,  he  more  than  any  man  at 
this  moment  is  the  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  the  Balkans. 
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Hello  in  Chinese 
A  telephone  exchanpre  in  nine  dia- 
lects, which  serves  about  10,000  sub- 
scribers, eighty  per  cent  of  whom  can 
neither  read  nor  write;  it  sounds  like 
a  Chinese  puzzle — and  it  is. 

Loo  Kum  Shu  manages  the  exchange, 
which  does  business  in  an  old  quarter 
of  San  Francisco,  near  Portsmouth 
Square.  He  employs  four  Chinese  girls, 
who  combine  Chinese  costume  with 
English  speech  and  Oriental  patience 
with  Yankee  ingenuity'.  Part  of  their 
job  is  to  remember  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  all  the  subscribers,  since  many 
of  them  cannot  read  a  directory,  and  to 
be  able  to  connect  at  once  when  their 
countrymen  call  up  and  ask  for  Wing 
Loo,  the  one-eyed  washerman,  or  Hop 
Shu,  the  rat-catcher,  or  Sam  Kee,  the 
samshu  merchant.  They  do  it,  too,  with- 
out a  mistake. 


But  there  is  no  sugiiestion  of  charity 
about  the  enterprise.  Prices  are  high 
enough  to  make  the  hotel  pay. 

As  soon  as  the  Boston  hotel  is  opened 
it  is  expected  that  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  erection  of  another 
similar  building  in  some  other  large 
city,  so  tbat  ultimately  there  will  be  a 
series  of  Dawes  hotels  in  all  the  big 
cities  of  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  development  of  the  plan  may  be 
the  building  of  hotels  of  the  same  kind 
offering  good  beds  and  meals  to  women 
at  a  similar  scale  of  prices. 


Good  Hotels  Cheap 

The  demand  for  hotels  that  will  fur- 
nish clean  and  decent  lodgings  at  the 
cheapest  possible  price  is  an  ever- 
growing one  in  the  big  cities.  And  the 
possibility  of  meeting  it  on  a  purely 
business  basis,  without  charity  or  phil- 
anthropy, is  just  beginning  to  be  tested. 
Chicago  led  the  movement  by  build- 
ing the  first  Dawes  Hotel,  a  memorial 
by  Charles  G.  Dawes  for  his  son,  Rufus 
Fearing  Dawes.  The  idea  pi-oved  thor- 
oly  practicable.  During  the  first  year 
of  its  operation  180,000  guests  were  en- 
tertained and  60,000  meals  served.  The 
cost  of  a  bed,  including  a  shower  bath, 
clean  night-gown  and  slippers,  and 
the  use  of  shaving  and  other  toilet  es- 
sentials was  ten  cents.  A  nutritious, 
well-cooked  meal  could  be  gotten  for 
five  cents. 

Now    Boston    is    to    follow    Chicago's 
good   example   and   has   already    begun 
to   build   a    Dawes   hotel   to   be   run   on 
a  similar  plan.  A  four  per  cent  return 
on    the    money    invested    is 
guaranteed  and  profits  are 
limited   to   that   amount   by 
the  charter  of   the  associa- 
tion.   Prices    for    food    and 
lodgings  will  be  kept  to  the 
minimum — as    .some    (|Uota- 
tions  from  the  bill  of  fare 
will  show: 

"Meat-hash  and  beans,  li 
cents. 

"Coffee,     with     milk    and 
sugar,  2  cents. 
"Roil.   1   cent. 
"Macaroni    and    bread,    M 
cents. 

"Muttun-Htew   and    bread, 
8  centH. 

"Soup,      with      hrtiad,      li 
centH. 

"Doughnut,    1    cent, 
"linked   heunx  and   bread, 
;{  c. 

"I  ill       varieti«<«,       .'( 

centn." 


Backing  a  Train 
Why  is  it  harder  to  back  than  to  pull 
a  train?  This  question  can  be  answered 
by  analogy.  It  is  a  difficult  feat  to  bal- 
ance a  walking-stick  on  the  end  of  the 


finger  for  the  reason  that  the  base  of 
support  has  to  be  constantly  shifted  in 
order  to  keep  it  approximately  under 
the  shifting  center  of  gravity. 

This  illustration  serves  to  indicate 
what  an  engine  has  to  do  when  it  backs 
a  train  of  cars  along  the  track.  If  one 
tries  to  push  a  cart  along  the  roadway 
he  will  find  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  steer- 
ing to  do  it.  In  the  case  of  the  railway 
cars  there  can  be  no  such  intelligent 
steering,  and  since  the  push  is  deliv- 
ered only  thru  the  coupling,  which  can- 
not be  moved  to  the  right  or  left,  it 
happens  that  the  necessary  steering 
has  to  be  done  by  the  rails,  with  addi- 
tional flange  friction. 

If  the  balancing  of  one  stick  on  the 
finger  be  a  difficult  task,  the  balancing 
of  a  second  on  top  of  the  first  would 
be  still  more  difficult,  and  when  the 
analogy  is  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
long  train  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  order 
to  keep  the  backing  train  straight  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  track  and  flange 
friction  the  engine  would  have  to  do 
such  an  amount  of  steering  as  would 
be  quite  out  of  keeping  with  its  dignity 
as  a  steady-going  locomotive. 


I  IU-.    Kl  lis    UAWES    HOTEL 


A   City's  Birthday  Party 

In  planning  to  celebrate  in  1916  the 
250th  anniversary  of  her  founding. 
Newark  is  graphically  illustrating  her 
"different  way."  For  Newark's  festival 
will  be  first  and  foremost  for  herself. 
Not  a  world's  fair,  not  a  tourist-baiting 
enterprise  is  this;  but  a  real  family 
function  to  which  the  goodly  folk  of 
the  neighborhood  will  also  be  bidden. 
Possibly  it  is  this  very  feature  which 
will  make  the  celebration  doubly  inter- 
esting to  the  visitor. 

A  score  of  years  ago  Newark  was 
content  to  plod  along  in  purely  material 
prosperity,  careless  of  the  rather  un- 
couth view  she  presenteil  to  the  world. 
But  suddenly,  as  it  would  seem,  she 
awakened  to  a  realization  of 
her  shortcomings.  The  great 
group  of  Prudt"-'' ■;'  Insur- 
ance Company  l  .s.  the 
splendid  new  City  Hall  and 
the  beautiful  new  Court 
House    have    doubtless    fur- 
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tho  mcIiooIh  art'  luisy  with 
proHfimiH  wliicli  iiicliKU'  »'X 
toiiHivo  luHtorical  HliulicM, 
tho  H^Jl^fiIl^^  <'f  iinixirtunt. 
vvtMitH  ill  tnuiiicipal  lift', 
tho  HhdwiiiK'  <>•*  pii'^t  '>•"' 
prcst'iil  («(liicali(>iial  niflli 
o(Ih  and  a  niiiUitu(li>  of  oti) 
or  details.  One  (if  tlio  chiof 
roatiiit's  (if  artistic  inttMi'st 
will  l)c  a  larn'o  liiHtoricul 
pam'aiit  which  will  lu"  pro- 
soiitod  in  a  uroat  amphi- 
thoator.  'Phoro  will  In-  much 
other  pnji'eaiilry  parades 
ill  the  piihlic  sti»'ets,  Raines 
and  t'oilv  dancing  in  the 
puhlic  parks,  calculated  to 
display  the  native  charac- 
toristica  of  Newark's  poly- 
glot   population. 

The  industrial  exposition 
which  is  planned  to  pfive  a 
hint  of  Newark's  husincsa 
activities  will  be  unique  in 
several  respects.  For  one 
thinff,  it  will  be  a  compre- 
hensive affair,  arranp:ed  to 
display  all  the  multitudi- 
nous products  turned  out 
by  the  city.  There  are  over  250  distinct 
lines  of  manufacture  in  Newark.  Spe- 
cial automobile  tours  have  been  ar- 
ranged, so  as  to  show  to  convention 
delegates  and  other  visitors  the  many 
interesting  features  of  the  city  and  the 
rare  beauties  of  its  residence  sections. 

The  celebration,  however,  is  not  to  be 
merely  transitory  and  ephemeral.  New- 
ark is  to  have  a  permanent  memorial 
in  the  form  of  a  great  building,  calcu- 
lated to  cost  $1,500,000,  centrally  lo- 
cated, architecturally  beautiful,  with  a 
spacious  auditorium  for  music  festivals 
and  other  great  gatherings  and  with 
rooms  for  the  Newark  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. It  will  be  the  city's  birthday 
gift  to  itself  and  a  center  for  the  years 
to  come  of  social,  artistic  and  commu- 
nity activities. 


ALL   ON    TIIK    MKKUY CO-KOUNI) 


Safe  and  Sane  Fun 

Swings,  slides,  teeter  boards,  wading 
pools,  sand  boxes  and  a  merry-go-round 
— all  used  to  their  utmost  capacity  in 
the  children's  playground — are  part  of 
the  equipment  of  one  large  Detroit  fac- 
tory. The  streets  in  its  vicinity  are  filled 
with  traffic  and  the  ordinarily  harmless 
games  of  tag  and  "my  ol'  cat"  when 
played  under  these  conditions  were 
turned  into  games  of  chance,  with  the 
odds  decidedly  against  the  children. 

So  Mr.  J.  Walter  Drake  decided  to 
utilize  the  vacant  lots  of  his  factory  for 
a  neighborhood  playground  and  give  the 
children  a  chance  to  have  their  fun  and 
at  the  same  time  substitute  instructive 
good  times  for  the  dangers  of  the  street 
games. 

The  playground  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  city  recreation  committee, 
which  furnishes  a  man  and  a  woman 
director.  They  organize  and  guide  the 
play  and  also  give  special  instruction 
in  all   kinds  of  safety  first  methods. 

Two  or  three  hundred  children  have 
the  time  of  their  lives  there  every  day 
anJ  the  traffic  officers  estimate  that  ac- 


.Municipu!  Hut  K/M)it  a« 
li<ad>|iiurl<<rit  for  itM  if^unnl. 
I'hul  IjutH  will  rid  « 
whoh*  rommunUy  of  mo«- 
quitoH  Hnrri'by  itradi' utiri(( 
malaria,  Johm  HtirlcH  itrid  a 
lur(<e  amount  of  bad  t4'rn- 
ptT  in  th«  diHcovery  of  Dr. 
<:.  A.  U,  ramplx-ll,  Hoth 
Italy  and  Au«triu  have  put 
hiH  thi'ory  into  practiHe  and 
Ja|)aii  iH  Hludyinf.'  it  fur- 
ther. 

liut  San  Antfinio  in  the 
only  American  city  Ui  rec- 
ognize oHicially  the  value 
of  batH.  It  haH  even  paHt  an 
orflinance  which  forhidH  any 
one  to  kill  them;  and  it  pro- 
vides them  with  a  home 
maintained  at  the  city's  ex- 
_  |)ensc. 

■  The    bat    roost   is   Hixteen 

J^^  feet  s(|uarc  and  will  house 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion  bats. 

It  is  placarded  with  an 
announcement  that  "This 
structure  is  a  bat  roost,  a 
home  for  bats,  and  belongs 
to  the  City  of  San  Antonio.  Bats  are 
one  of  man's  best  friends,  because  they 
eat  mosquitos,  and  nnosquitos  cau.se 
chills,  fevers  and  other  diseases.  By 
protecting  bats  you  protect  your  fellow- 
man.  All  persons  are  warned  not  to  in 
any  manner  disturb  this  roost,  under 
penalty  of  the  law." 


A  Submarine  Transport 
One  of  the  most  peculiar  vessels  ever 
designed  recently  entered  the  port  of 
New  York  coming  from  Bordeaux, 
France.  It  was  built  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  rapidly  transporting  an  entire 
submarine  boat  long  distances.  The 
submarine  enters  an  opening  in  the 
bow  of  the  transport  large  enough  to 
enclose  it  with  its  crew.  This  opening 
is  then  closed  much  as  a  dry  dock  is 
shut. 

With  the  submarine  thus  safely  en- 
sconced the  transport  makes  a  quick 
run  to  her  destination.  The  opening  is 
uncovered,  the  water  rushing  in  enables 
the  submarine  to  back  out  under  its 
own  power  and  it  slips  into  the  sea 
again  ready  for  its  mission  of  destruc- 
tion miles  from  its  former  station.  This 
steam  transport  is  the  first  of  three- 
vessels  of  this  type  to  be  constructed 
for  the  French  nation  and  is  aptlj- 
named  the  "Kangaroo." 


Rats 


THE  HOME  OF  A  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION 
BATS 

cidents  have  decreased  at  least  one  half 
since  the  playground  was  opened. 


Municipal    Bats 

Mosquitos  take  warning!  For  one  city 
at  least  is  mobilizing  an  army  of  de- 
fense to  put  the  whole  mosquito  horde 
out    of    existence    and    has    erected    a 


No  less  an  expert  than  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
estimates  that  there  are  300,000,000 
rats  in  the  United  States,  whose  total 
annual  cost  to  the  people  is  $360,000,- 
000.  Of  this  sum  $100,000,000  measures 
the  amount  of  grain  consumed,  which 
is  enough  to  feed  one  hen  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  nation. 
And  all  this  does  not  include  the  death 
and  destruction  caused  by  bubonic 
plague,  of  which  the  rats  are  known 
to  be  the  chief  disseminators. 
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MOLOCH:   A   PLAY  OF  PURPOSEFUL  HORROR 

AT  last  a  great  peace  play  has  the  typification  of  all  that  is  woman-  After  the  war  is  over  he  returns 
been  written.  A  woman  did  it.  ly  and  Christian.  Later  she  aids  and  to    his    ruined    home   a   mental    and 
It  was  a  woman  also  who  wrote  abets  suicide.  "His  Brother" — a  fine  physical  wreck.  And  yet  all  the  strife. 
Lay  Dotrn  Your  Arms,  the  greatest  young  soldier.  The  crippled  for  life,  all  the  misery  and  all  the  suffering 
of  all  peace  novels.  the  war  teaches  him  no  lesson.  "His  have  gone  for  naught,  for  in  the  epi- 
The  author  of  the  play  is  Beulah  Uncle" — a  professor  of  international  log  two  years  later  the  former  en- 
Marie   Dix  of   Brookline,   Massachu-  law  who  holds  till  the  end  that  scraps  emies  and  his  country  are  now  friends 


setts.  She  has  called  it  "Mo- 
loch." The  title  suggests  some- 
thing monstrous,  appalling, 
insatiable.  It  is  no  "ripping 
good"  melodrama  of  heroism, 
bugle  calls  and  brass  buttons. 
It  is  too  real  for  that. 
Rather  it  is  a  transcript  of 
war  void  of  sunshine,  humor 
or  optimism.  It  proceeds  re- 
lentlessly to  its  grim  and 
grewsome  end.  No  Greek 
tragedy  ever  more  inevitably 
demonstrated  the  nemesis  of 
Fate.  It  is  the  story  of  misery 
unrelieved,  of  the  blasting  of 
all  moral  and  physical  life 
thru  war. 

Nevertheless  the  play  is 
written  with  such  rare  sin- 
cerity, it  is  so  restrained  and 
unhysterical,  so  modern,  so 
human,  that  it  makes  other 
peace  plays  seem  unreal  and 
amateurish  and  turns  Hudson 
Maxim's  much  advertised 
moving  picture  thriller,  "The 
Battle  Cry  of  Peace,"  into  an 
absurdity.  No  lesson  is  ob- 
truded. It  is  simply  a  photo- 
graph of  hell  on  earth. 

The  play  is  impersonal.  Are 
the  warring  nations  England  and 
Germany  ?  We  are  not  told.  "The  for- 
eigners" fight  "our  men." 

The  characters  are:  "A  Man" — the 
ideal  husband  and  exemplary  peace- 
loving  citizen.  Later  as  an  officer  he 
tortures  his  prisoner,  shoots  one  of 
his  men  who  refuses  to  charge  and 
becomes  a  drunkard.   "His  Wife" — 


THE    AUTHOR.   MRS.    UEULAH    MARIE    DIX-FLEBBE 


of  paper  will  be  held  inviolable.  "His 
Mother" — a  dear  old  lady  who  has 
been  thru  two  wars  and  cannot  face 
a  third.  "His  Dear  Friend" — ^a  young 
foreign  physician  engaged  to  his 
sister,  whom  he  comes  to  hate  and 
finally  tortures.  "His  Faithful  Serv- 
ant"— who  later  murders  the  offi- 
cer quartered  in  his  house. 


and  both  nations  are  allied  to 
fight  his  country's  former  al- 
lies. Just  as  the  curtain  goes 
down  the  bugle  is  heard  sum- 
moning his  people  to  arms  for 
the  new  war. 

And  then  "The  Man"  says 
to  his  weeping  women  folks: 

Stop  crj'ingi  There's  an  ocean 
of  tears  been  shed  already— an 
ocean  of  blood.  Doesn't  make 
any  difference.  We're  fighting 
still.  No  end  to  it.  God's  a  joke. 
Got  any  brandy,  Kate?  I'm 
dead  tired.  Down  and  out. 

In  times  of  peace  and  plen- 
ty an  agonizing  play  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  recom- 
mended to  healthy-minded 
people.  Audiences  would  not 
stand  it.  But  now  the  Great 
War  is  upon  us.  Twenty-five 
thousand  men  a  day  are  dy- 
ing. Millions  of  women  are 
numb  with  weeping.  It  is  no 
time  for  the  people  of  a  great 
neutral  nation  to  shrug  their 
shoulders  or  dance  while 
Rome  burns.  It  is  good  for  tho 
people  of  the  United  States  to 
suffer  vicariously  with  their 
stricken  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Europe.  Thus  and  thus  only 
can  a  loathing  of  all  war  be  engen- 
dered that  will  prove  potent  enough 
to  rouse  our  people  to  help  destroy 
"the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind." 
Beulah  Marie  Dix  has  called  to  her 
aid  the  most  vital  and  persuasive  of 
all  the  arts.  She  has  shown  her  coun- 
trymen the  Mokvh  monster  as  he  is, 
naketl  and  hideous. 
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W    lAMHS   CHURCH    ALVORD 

I  .stood  behind  my  pulpit  yestermorn 

And  gazed  upon  the  faces  gathered  there. 

Stretching  my  hands  to  bid  those  soul.s  to  prayer 

By  dread  of  death,  by  doubts  and  passion  torn, 

Whose  fears  and  falterings  thru  my  heart  had  gone 

Fair  girls  sin-smutched,  lails  tangleil  in  the  snare 

Of  gold,  sad  fathers  over-vvurn  with  care. 

Wan  riiotht'is  drooping  einptv   arms,  forU>rn 

And  wizened  failures  on  the  road  of  life, 

Men   shealless,   songless  at    the  clt)Sf  of  ilay. 

I  lifted  tragic  arms  above  the  strife. 

I  criecl  to  Mini  who  is  the  Truth,  the  Way, 

"1  catinot  bear  their  burdens     I  am  man!" 

l''iotn  lleuven  the  words  cunie  dropping,  "Lu,  1  cm  ' 
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A  WAR  TIME  MIRACLE  AT  EDDYSTONE 

II  I!-:  Slolv'Y  ol-   A  MUNITIONS  ITANT  THAI    lil<l:AKS 
ALL    Kl'lCokDS     \i)U    l-:i-TI(:iI-NT   CONSTkLCTION 

in    DONALD   WILIIILM 


FII'^rKKN  miles  from  the  City 
Hall,  I'hiladclpliia,  foiii'  iiioiit lis 
ajjo,  at  Niii-!li  I'lddystdiic,  IIhtc 
was  a  ti'act  of  liriccii  acres  of  land. 
On  thai  tiail  tlu're  wt'ce  a  row  ol' 
locust  Iri'os  and  tlirco  houses  and 
Warns — stone  houses  and  barns  with 
wide,  old,  old  chimneys  and  plasteri'd 
sides. 

On  I\lay  S  a  Held  K^'neral  there  on 
thoso  fifteen  acres  received  word: 
"(Jo  ahead."  'fhis  I'leld  jroneral,  the 
plant  engineer  of  the  Haldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  and  three  assistant 
enjiineers,  ran  a  line  to  the  middle 
of  those  acres  and  ilrove  a  stake. 
They  ran  other  lines,  drove  other 
stakes. 

And  then  thinj^s  beyran  to  happen. 

A  company  of  sappers  arrived  and 
blew  the  locust  trees  and  the  houses 
and  the  barns  clear  off  the  map.  Al- 
most miraculously  an  army  of  work- 
men had  thrown  up  trenches,  in  a 
day  or  two  an  army  vastly  bigger 
was  occupying  that  field  and  there 
were  steam  shovels  puffing,  pile 
drivers  thumping,  donkey  engines 
w^heezing,  long  armed  cranes  snatch- 
ing huge  burdens  from  loaded  cars. 
The  word  went  round  that  the  Bald- 
win Company  was  after  the  world's 
record  for  fast  building. 

Three  months  w^ent  by,  plus  a 
month  of  rain,  and  now  there  is 
a  building — the  Remington  Arms 
building  —  covering  those  fifteen 
acres.  It  is  as  high  as  a  six  or  seven- 
story  office  building.  It  is  the  hugest 
thing  of  its  kind,  it  is  said,  under 
roof — a  glistening  mountain  range  of 
glass  and  tile  and  steel  massed  in  a 
heap  that  hides  the  town  beyond. 

Gary,  the  city  by  the  lake,  rose  up 
from  the  lake  almost  in  a  night.  But 
a  half  dozen  of  Gary's  biggest  build- 
ings— if  memory  serves  aright — 
could  be  packed  into  this  building. 
One  unit  of  this  huge  structure  is 
big  enough  in  floor  space  for  a 
world's  series  game — big  enough  for 
a  national  G.  0.  P.  convention — and 
there  are  thirteen  such  units  massed 
against  one  another  under  one  roof 
that  sparkles  like  a  sea  beneath  the 
sky. 

And  this  mountain  range  of  a 
building  is  only  one  that  is  spring- 
ing up  at  Eddystone.  This  is  for 
rifles.  There  is  another — to  make 
shrapnel.  Rumor  has  it  there  is  to 
be  a  third. 

The  other — the  plant  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Ammunition  Company,  a  Bald- 
win corporation,  is  like  a  huge  sea 


monster  climbing  up  from  the?  Dehi- 
ware  to  t  I'y  its  lepfs.  It  is  k*'"'"*-'  ''^^ 
footing  on  swamp  land  that  nothing 
except  drainage  and  concrete  piles 
I'ver  loiMd  steady,  it  will  he  like  the 
Remington  building  in  construction, 
and  the  same  as  tin-  other  Mahlwin 
buildings  at  Eddystone — with  hollow 
tile  sides,  reinl'oi-ced  concrete  tile 
roof,  glass  everywhere  to  the  limit 
of  |)racticability.  It  is  different  in 
shape.  It  has  merely  three  units.  And 
it  will  cover  not  ir).();5  acres,  like  the 
Remington  building,  but  instead  14.8 
acres.  Instead  of  having  07.72  acres 
of  floor  space  throbbing  w-ith  rela- 
tively small  machiiu^s,  it  will  have 
merely  l,29f),25()  scjuare  feet,  which 
is  space  enough,  by  the  way,  for  just 
about  all  the  voters  of  the  Progres- 
sive ticket  in  1912  to  assemble. 

Samuel  Vauclain  is  the  Gary  of 
Philadelphia.  He  is  the  master  build- 
er. He  has  broken  ground  for  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  building, 
shown  the  East  a  thing  or  two  and 
shown  the  South  a  great  deal  more. 
He  is  the  maker  of  Eddystone;  that 
is  why  he  wins  the  pseudonym  of 
"the  Gary  of  Philadelphia." 

Yet  Mr.  Vauclain's  office  is  not 
at  all  like  Judge  Gary's.  It  is  a  yel- 
low, inconspicuous  little  corner  of 
the  Baldwin  offices  in  Philadelphia. 
In  it  one  can  hear  the  dull  throbbing 
of  not  very  distant  pneumatic  ham- 
mers in  the  boiler  shops  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  away.  But  he  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the 
Baldwin  Company,  which  has  a  capi- 
tal of  forty  millions  of  dollars.  He 
is  gi*ay,  but  vigorously  gray. 

By  dint  of  his  business  acumen, 
for  the  most  part,  an  army  of  skilled 
American  workmen  numbering  be- 
tween thirty-five  thousand  and  forty 
thousand — and  that  means  a  city  of 
a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  souls 
— will  gradually  be  poured  into  all 
the  empty  spaces  all  the  way  from 
Chester  to  City  Hall.  They  will  go 
to  Eddystone  on  a  special  line  of 
swift  company  boats  and  on  special 
trains  routed  over  three  major  lines. 
Part  of  this  army  of  workmen  are 
already  in  the  Baldwin  shops  at  Ed- 
dystone— which  shops,  by  the  way, 
have  for  months  been  making  shells. 
But  even  in  booming  times  the  com- 
pany hires  at  most  only  19,000  in  all 
its  plants  East  and  West.  And  hard 
times  hit  railway  building  operations 
hard  and  meant  the  discharge  of 
thousands  of  Baldwin  employees.  And 
industrial  conditions  in  all  Philadel- 


phia, after  a  fuMhion,  can  he  Kuged 
by  Mnldwin  crmditionH  \uh-suihi:  the 
Hiildwin  Company  is  the  biggcMt  in 
l'hiladeli)hia.  All  thin  Ih  why  I'hila- 
d('l[)hia  would  like  a  wi-ek-erid  off  in 
which  to  immortalize  Mr.  Vauclain 
and  his  «fngine<.'r.H. 

Mr.  Vauclain  had  built  enough  ]<> 
comotivcs  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  years  bygone  to  think,  when 
the  war  broke  out,  that  the  Ru.s.nianH 
might  permit  him  to  make  a  few 
shells.  He  struck  out  ff)r  Europe;  he 
went  to  Russia  once,  then  a  second 
time.  He  came  back  and  set  out  to 
build  the  phenomenal  Remington 
building.  Out  of  sheer  Ijusines.s  .strat- 
egy, in  other  words,  he  got,  thru 
Morgan  &  Company,  contracts  that 
warranted  both  new  buildings  at  E(\- 
dystone.  The  Remington  Company 
needed  room ;  it  did  not  wish  to  du- 
plicate its  plant  at  Ilion,  New  York, 
or  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  and 
it  could  not  build  in  half  the 
time  the  Baldwin  Company  could, 
anyway.  In  their  building  the  Rem- 
ingtons will  make,  when  going  full- 
tilt,  a  million  and  a  half  rifles  a 
year,  and  they  are  in.stalling  well 
ahead  of  schedule  time  machines  for 
making  the  first  lot  of  two  million. 
For  at  least  two  years  they  are  to 
occupy  their  building  and  for  every 
rifle  they  make  they  are  to  pay  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  a  pre- 
mium in  addition  to  their  rental. 

In  the  second  building,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  the  Eddy- 
stone Ammunition  Company  will 
make  shrapnel  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
thousand  rounds  a  day  and  the 
United  States  army  officer  in  charge 
will  test  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
two  and  a  half  million  rounds  in  the 
first  lot  on  a  military  reserve  five 
miles  long  already  engaged  down  the 
river. 

When  the  war  is  over  and  Mr. 
Vauclain  w-ill  have  proved  himself 
perhaps  one  of  the  national  heroes 
who  will  have  stocked  United  States 
magazines  that  are  not  altogether 
yet  built,  the  Baldwin  Company  will 
take  those  two  huge  buildings  and 
leave  the  very  heart  of  Philadelphia. 
The  company  will,  in  short,  not  only 
have  supplied  magnificent  plants  for 
two  huge  ammunition  concerns,  but 
it  will  find  itself  possessor,  not  only 
of  a  great  cash  profit  accruing  from 
ammunition  business  and  from  ren- 
tal, but  also  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  locomotive  plant  in  the 
world — and  this  without  cost. 
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"We  will,  in  fact,"  Mr.  Vauclain  says,  "be  making  am- 
munition in  those  plants  at  least  for  five  years."  This  is 
taken  to  mean,  not  that  the  Great  War  will  last  five 
years,  but  rather  that  this  nation  and  the  other  nations 
will  manage  between  them  to  keep  these  plants  going 
thru  all  that  time.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  opinion  of 
one  very  keen  judge  of  business  affairs  that  the  tide 
against  armament  in  this  country  has  turned,  and  is 
running  like  a  torrent  in  a  direction  quite  new. 

And  there  are  other  considerations  brought  to  mind 
by  this,  the  miracle  city.  Some  of  these  are  of  interest 
to  business  men,  some  are  of  interest  to  the  nation  at 
large,  and  some  are  full  of  the  magic  of  speed. 

Ordinarily,  in  the  usual  course  of  things  without  the 
war,  these  buildings  at  Eddystone,  like  many  others  that 
have  sprung  into  existence  for  the  making  of  ammuni- 
tion, would  hardly  have  been  built  within  ten  years  or 
so,  and  even  tho  they  were  started  probably  a  year  or  two 
would  have  elapsed  had  the  most  energetic  of  contractors 
been  building  them.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  phenomenal 
record  the  Baldwin  Company  has  thus  far  made  as  build- 
ers, tho  the  Remington  plant  is  in  part  operating  this 
month,  it  will  not  reach  maximum  efficiency  for  fully  a 

year. 

There  is  a  very  patent  lesson  here  for  the  nation. 
Standing  there  in  the  shadow  of  that  mountainous  roof 
of  the  Remington  building,  one  is  brought  to  the  ques- 
tion, with  memory  of  things  congressional  in  mind:  "If 
it  takes  a  year  and  three  months  for  an  organized  con- 


cern in  a  new  shop  to  reach  highest  efficiency  in  the 
making  of  rifles ;  if  it  takes  three  months  of  actual  build- 
ing time  for  miracle  makers  like  those  at  Eddystone  to 
build  a  plant  in  which  such  a  rifle  company  could  set  to 
work,  how  long  would  it  take  this  Government,  tho  an 
enemy  were  hammering  at  the  gates,  to  get  appropria- 
tions, to  get  bids  and  grant  contracts,  to  build  and  set 
going  such  a  plant  as  either  of  these?" 

There  is  an  answer  perhaps  to  this  question,  there  is 
a  lesson  perhaps  for  all  future  builders,  in  these  buildings. 
When  the  verbal  order' "All  right— go  ahead!"  was  past 
from  Mr.  Vauclain  to  Mr.  Converse,  not  a  single  contract 
had  been  signed,  not  a  single  bid  had  been  asked.  It  was 
not  till  three  days  later  that  contracts  were  signed.  And 
then  they  were  signed  in  revolutionary — and  certainly 
not  in  Washington— fashion.  "Time,"  said  Mr.  Vauclain. 
"is  the  essence  of  this  operation.  We  haven't  time  to  fiddle 
with  bids." 

And  then  Mr.  Converse  opened  fire  on  a  dozen  great 
manufacturing  concerns:  "You  will  furnish  us  steel — 
10,263  tons  of  it,  say, — at  this  figure." 

The  figure  was  worth  while,  and  that  is  why  the  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall  Company  turned  its  whole  plant  facili- 
ties— at  Pittsburgh,  Pottstown,  Rankin  and  Carnegie— 
to  making  steel  for  this  one  building,  and  then — to  con- 
tinue this  illustration — not  satisfied  with  that,  sublet  part 
of  their  task  to  another  company. 

"You  will  furnish  tiling,"  Mr.  Converse  told  anot^'->- 
firm,  and  it  could  not  furnish  enough  fast  enough,  so  t: 
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re  now  four  kinds  of  tiling  in  each  of  the  thirteen  units 
:'  the  Roinington  building,  and  thru  all  the  weeks  that 
le  four  contrarlors  have  been  supplying  it  each  one  of 
lem  has  crowded  the  other,  till  all  four,  starting  siniul- 
meously  with  the  unit  whose  completion  was  desired 
rst,  fairly  raced  down  those  fifteen  acres,  from  one  unit 
>  another. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  mile  of  cornice  used  on  this 
le  building,  the  same  with  the  huge  down-spouts  a  foot 
id  a  half  by  two  feet  in  size,  the  same  with  the  8555 
indow  frames  four  by  six  feet  in  size,  "Time,"  Mr. 
auclain  and  his  assistant  reiterated  over  and  over,  "is 
le  essence  of  things — what  you  can't  buy  immediately, 
)n't  buy.  We'll  make  it!" 

But  there  were  complexities  that  in  measure  offset 
lese  advantages.  The  Baldwin  Company  was  building 
ige  structures  for  twofold  use.  The  Remington  building 
id  to  have  place  in  its  plants  for  four  bull  towers, 
I  illustrate,  each  ultimately  to  have  three  electric 
•anes,  for  use  in  hydraulic  boiler  riveting.  And  all 
)ors,  or  nearly  all,  that  the  Remington  Company  were  to 
56  had  to  be  installed  with  eye  to  the  ultimate  aim  of 
aking  these  buildings  into  boiler,  machine  and  other 
nds  of  Baldwin  shops.  Builders  know  what  such  dual 
anning  entails.  As  an  illustration  of  it  one  needs  but 
irn  to  the  vital  question  of  lighting  all  those  interme- 
ate  floors  that  were  to  be  installed  for  the  first  tenant, 
his  question  was  solved  by  the  use  of  huge  bays  and  by 
le  arrangement  of  having  two  or  three  floors  alternate 


with  but  one  floor.  From  the  builder's  point  of  view  these 
are  big  (luestions  in  themselves.  And  of  course  there  were 
other  (luestions — thousands  of  them — how  the  huge  chim- 
ney towering  high  in  air  over  the  heating  plant,  a  build- 
ing in  itself,  by  the  way,  000  by  80  feet,  could  be  got  up 
in  three  months'  time;  what  electric  current  should  be 
employed.  And  there  were  other  buildings,  too,  outside 
the  fifteen  acres — a  dry  kiln,  for  instance,  532  by  94 
feet,  which  was  a  snug  little  problem. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  illustrations  of  the  mob- 
ilization of  American  constructive  genius  come  as  the 
result  of  the  Great  War,  but  there  is  none  like  that  at 
Eddystone.  Where  there  was  a  futile,  fifteen-acre  field 
there  is  now  a  mountain  range  of  a  building.  Where  there 
was  a  cat-tail  swamp  there  is  another  building  climbing 
up  and  up.  Beside  the  first  is  the  erecting  shop  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  with  a  hundred  powerful 
engines  or  so,  both  Russian  and  American,  in  all  stages 
of  completion,  waiting,  it  seems,  for  the  trainloads  of 
ammunition  they  will  in  a  little  while  be  ready  to  haul 
away.  Beside  the  second,  up  or  down  the  river  goes  a 
destroyer  or  a  freighter  loitering,  as  it  were,  within  call, 
where  soon  there  will  be  a  huge  ocean  steamship  pier, 
just  across  from  the  Dupont  Powder  Works,  with  liners 
waiting  till  their  hatches  are  jammed  down  upon  their 
brimming  cargoes.  And  it  is  the  same  river,  by  the  way, 
that  Washington  crost  not  much  less  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ago. 

New    York  City 
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ARE    WE    MAKING    GOOD? 

BY   MRS.   BOOKER    \\   WASHINGTON 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  I  was  return- 
ing from  a  country  school, 
where  I  had  gone  to  help  the 
teacher  raise  money  to  finish  the 
schoolhouse,  which  had  been  begun 
some  two  or  three  years  ago.  It 
was  a  cold,  dark  afternoon  and 
one  would  have  expected  every  wom- 
an, at  least  every  country  woman, 
to  be  close  up  to  the  fireside.  Coun- 
try people  love  to  stay  near  their 
hearthstones,  at  least  my  country 
folks  do.  But  as  I  drove  on  slowly, 
Topsy,  my  little  black  horse,  who 
takes  me  all  about  among  my  coun- 
try friends,  pricked  up  her  ears.  I 
listened  a  moment  and  in  the  dis- 
tance I  heard  the  soft,  plaintive  tones 
of  a  dozen  or  more  women,  as  they 
sang,  as  no  other  women  can  sing: 

Don't  call  the  roll  till  I  get  there, 
Don't  call  the  roll  till  I  get  there. 
Oh  Mary,  Oh  Martha,  don't  call  the  roll 

till   I  get  there. 
I  want  to  answer  to  my  name, 
I  want  to  answer  to  iny  name. 
Oh   Mary,   Oh   Martha,   I   want  to   an- 
swer to  my  name. 

The  country  woman  expresses  her- 
self generally  in  song,  w^hether  she 
is  sad  or  happy.  This  afternoon  these 
women  were — shall  I  say  happy? — 
well,  they  were  content.  Once  inside 
the  building,  I  was  not  long  in  find- 
ing out  that  I  was  in  a  woman's  club, 
a  rfeal  club,  where  subjects  of  vital 
interest  to  a  community  were  being 
discussed,  not  something  these  wom- 
en had  read  about,  for  not  a  single 
one  of  them  could  read  an  ordinary 
book  or  newspaper,  not  a  subject  that 
some  lecturer  had  discussed  in  their 
church,  for  lecturers  do  not  usually 
spend  their  time  with  this  sort  of 
people,  in  this  sort  of  a  community — 
if  they  only  would! — but  these 
women,  some  young,  more  older,  had 
for  that  meeting  the  subject:  "How 
to  make  hard  water  soft."  This  is  a 
limestone  district.  These  women 
work  in  the  fields  until  Friday  night 
or  Saturday  noon,  when  they  go 
down  to  the  creek  to  c'o  their  week's 
washing,  and  the  hardness  of  the 
water  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
them.  It  had  set  them  to  thinking, 
and  where  a  community  of  women 
begin  to  think  there  is  sure  to  be 
action,  the  result  of  which  will  be 
their  general  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

On  a  great  Southern  cotton  planta- 
tion there  lives  a  family  consisting 
of  a  niDther,  father  and  four  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  a  woman  nearly 
thirty  and  th»'  youngest  fdurtcen  or 
lilteen.  The  father  is  a  hard  task- 
master, iinablt!  himself  to  read  and 
naturally  not  at  all  iiitert'sted  in  the 
ediicatidn  of  these  daut-'hters  of  his. 
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These  young  women,  who  had  worked 
in  the  fields  for  years  with  the  prom- 
ise of  going  otf  to  school,  at  last,  see- 
ing that  the  father  had  no  thought 
of  keeping  his  word,  as  far  as  send- 
ing them  to  school,  crept  out  stealth- 
ily one  night  as  the  old  people  slept 
and  made  their  way  to  the  little  sta- 
tion, purchased  their  tickets  to  a  far- 
famed  university  and  turned  their 
backs  for  years  upon  all  they  had 
known  and  held  dear.  These  girls 
scarcely  knew  their  letters.  They  did 
not  know  even  in  what  direction  they 
were  to  travel.  They  belonged  to  a 
class  which  some  people  call  ignor- 
ant, but  they  had  begun  to  think  and 
their  thinking  made  them  act.  They 
are  now  all  four  at  this  famous 
school  and  are  doing  their  best.  They 
will  come  out  all  right.  These  women 
represent  a  large  class  of  colored 
women  everywhere,  who  are  think- 
ing, who  are  studying,  who  are  inter- 
ested thoroly  in  their  own  salvation, 
morally  as  well  as  intellectually,  and 
who  realize  that  it  must  be  bought 
by  their  own  strength  and  blood. 

There   are   five   hundred   or   more 
mothers   in  the  little  town  where  I 
live  who  hold  four  meetings  a  month, 
at  which  any  one  who  feels  like  it 
sings  and  any  one  who  is  moved  by 
the    spirit    prays;    any    one    speaks 
upon  the  subject  given.  It  is  a  free 
speech  meeting.  At  one  of  the  recent 
meetings   the   question   was   thrown 
out,   "How   many   little  babies  have 
been  born  in  my  community  in  the 
last   twelve   months   and    where   are 
they?"    Another   was    "How   shall    I 
keep  the  affection  of  my  husband?" 
One  woman   laughed  good-naturedly 
and  said:   "We  women  ought  to  go 
to    all    the    conventions    and    things 
where      our      husbands      go.      They 
travel,    they    read,    they    study    and 
we     should     do    this,     too,     or     fall 
behind    them."    Another    one    spoke 
up    and   said:    "Don't    let    us    be   so 
tired  all  of  the  time  when  he  comes 
home."    One    of    these    women    has 
bought    a    nice    four-room    cottage, 
painted   it,   has  a  good  cow,  a  good 
horse  and  buggy,  always  makes  her 
own  garden,  and  more  than  all,  has 
remade  her  husband  from  a  cobbler 
into    a    real     respectable    carpenter. 
Others  of  this  organization  are   fol- 
lowing her  example.  Where  will  it  alt 
end?   No  one  i-an  tell,  t'xcept   to  see 
that  the  revolution  has  begun,  regen- 
eration has  set  in  and  these  won>en 
who     have     gone     thru     t.'ials     and 
tribulations  are  going  to  take  their 
stand    at    no    distant    tlay    with    the 
great    American    Woinunhot)d.    ami 
Hhare  their  part  of  the  re.spousibility 
ii\    increasitig   the   nation's  ethciencv. 


There  are  more  than  two  million 
negro  women  in  this  country,  on  the 
plantations,  in  small  towns,  and  in 
the  cities.  We  are  seldom  heard  from, 
and  not  always  considered  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lem in  which  our  husbands  and 
brothers  figure  so  largely.  Yet  twen- 
ty thousand  of  us  are  banded  to- 
gether with  small  material  resources, 
with  but  one  national  paper,  the 
monthly  called  the  National  Notes, 
for  our  children,  our  homes,  our  peo- 
ple. Today  the  people  of  this  country 
are  asking,  What  can  we  do  to  solve 
the  negro  problem?  Over  and  over 
again  scholars  have  told  us  that  no 
people  can  rise  above  their  source — 
the  mothers  of  the  land — and  there 
at  the  fountain  head  must  the  work 
begin.  The  home  and  the  family  is 
the  starting  point.  Since  the  spirit  of 
the  age  demands  that  the  mother 
should  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  moral, 
spiritual  and  intellectual  training  of 
her  children,  we  women  must  meet 
the  demands  by  making  our  organiza- 
tions avenues  of  help  to  the  better 
way. 

We  club  women  have  made  a  be- 
ginning in  laying  a  foundation  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  work  of  such 
organizations  as  I  have  described  in- 
fluences not  only  the  women  directly 
connected  with  them,  but  reaches  out 
to  the  homes  that  are  not  represent- 
ed in  clubs.  The  incidents  given 
above  are  typical  of  the  awakening 
and  growing  activities  of  our  women 
all  over  this  country — for  our  Na- 
tional Association  is  made  up  of 
women  from  every  state  in  the 
Union.  The  women  of  each  state  di- 
rect their  energies  toward  some  par- 
ticular local  need.  Indiana  women 
have  for  some  time  been  maintaining 
a  tuberculosis  camp;  New  York 
women,  an  old  folks'  home.  The  col- 
ored women  of  Alabama,  some  years 
ago,  founded  at  Mt.  Meigs  a  boys' 
reformatory  for  which  they  raised 
out  of  their  meager  stores  $2000 
each  year  until,  thru  the  energetic 
lobbying  of  the  three  wiMuen's  clubs 
that  had  worked  hardest  for  it,  the 
state  was  persuadetl  to  take  it  over. 

We  can  make  no  propivsition  which 
will  holil  al>st>lutely  good  fi»r  these 
anil  numy  essentially  different  grvu^Ks 
of  colored  \voii\en.  It  is  a  task  which 
I  shall  not  unilertake.  We  can  not  fiiul 
the  average  colored  woman  any  morv 
than  we  can  find  the  average  woman 
in  other  races. 


lUit     I    womlei 
those    who   a.sk  : 
making  gooti?" 
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REVOLUTION  AND  YOUNG  LOVIC 

WluMi  Mr.  (lalsworthy  wrote  Thr 
Coiinlri/  lldiiHC  he  sketilied  tin-  type  of 
IhiuIdwiut  \vIu>  prates  of  iiulividualism 
and  at  the  same  time  imposes  a  petty 
paternalism  on  his  t<>naiits,  hut  tlien  lie 
was  too  miK-h  interosteil  in  the  personal 
aspects  of  this  temperament  to  do  more 
than  toueh  lightly  on  its  social  elTect. 
lUit  in  Tin-  Fn'iltni<lt<  he  returns  to  the 
subject  and  with  an  irony  which  is 
faintly  foreshadowed  in  the  title  pic- 
tures the  whole  muddle  of  sellishness 
and  intolerance  in  which  the  movement 
for  ag-ricultural  reform  in  Enii-land 
finds   itself. 

Those  who  had  satisfactorily  ticketed 
I\Ir.  (lalsworthy  as  a  social  satirist  with 
a  deeply  democratic  niessaiie  were 
forced  to  make  some  chan<ie  in  their 
classification  when  The  Dark  Floivcr 
exhibited  him  as  a  student  of  the  erotic. 
In  this  new  book  Mr.  Galsworthy  seems 
to  be  tryinji-  to  combine  the  social-revo- 
lution theme  with  an  idyl  of  young'  love, 
and  there  is  more  than  a  hint  of  niis- 
matinf>-  in  the  result.  The  love  story  is 
charming-  because  of  the  exquisite  char- 
acter of  Nedda ;  the  abortive  strike, 
with  the  hot-headed  young  radical 
studied  against  the  background  of  a 
landed  family  portrayed  with  that 
finesse  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Galsw-orthy's 
most  fascinating  qualities,  is  a  bril- 
liant episode.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
book  one  is  left  with  an  uneasy  ques- 
tion. The  radical  is  beaten  and  takes 
refuge  in  love  and  exile.  Does  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy intend  the  profound  irony  of 
w^-ecking  the  boy's  soul  in  order  to 
bring  to  fruition  the  love-story  which 
is  so  caressingly  built  up  thruout  the 
whole  book,  or  is  the  denouement  simply 
a  faulty  piece  of  artistry  which  brings 
about  a  forced  match  between  the  two 
themes — a  short-cut  to  a  conclusion? 

The  author  has  carried  his  originality 
of  metaphor  to  such  extremes  that  he 
commits  phrases  once  or  tw'ice  that 
would  be  really  funny  if  separated  from 
their  context.  But  his  people  have  never 
been  more  carefully  analyzed.  The 
grandmother  of  the  Freelands,  in  spite 
of  a  touch  of  caricature,  is  a  new  and 
delightful  proof  of  the  fact  that  he 
likes  to  picture  old  ladies  almost  as  well 
as  dogs.  By  way  of  incidental  satire — 
and  how  could  any  one  pack  more  of 
that  into  a  single  novel  than  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy?— here  is  a  sample: 

Whcncp  she  got  this  belief  in  the  legal- 
izing power  of  the  press  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  unless  that,  reading  newspapers  but 
seldom,  she  still  took  them  at  their  own 
valuation,  and  thought  that  when  they 
said  :  "We  shall  do  this,"  or  "We  must  do 
that,"  they  really  were  speaking  for  the 
country,  and  that  forty-five  millions  of  peo- 
'jle  were  deliberately  going  to  do  some- 
thing, whereas  iu  truth,  as  was  known  to 
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by  its  Honorary   Editor 

WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD 
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INDEPENDENT  readers  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  here  given  them  to  possess 
in  one  volume  the  body  of  Dr.  Ward  s 
faith  as  expressed  in  these  stimulating  and 
satisfying  articles. 
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H.  G.    Wells'  New  Novel 


"Multitudinous  in  its  idea  and  its  signitkance." — Boston    Transcript. 

The  Research  Magnificent 

Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 

"The  Research  Magnificent  displays  the  best  that  is  in  Wells  as  a  thinker. 
as  a  critic  of  man,  as  a  student  of  social  and  political  crises,  and— most  of  all 
—as  a  novelist." — Boston    Transcript. 

"The  Research  Magnificent  might  almost  be  called  an  epitome  of  human 
existence,   ...    it  is  sii  full,  so  varied,  so   depictive." — Chicac/o   Herald.     $1.30 


^~~  John  Masefield's  New  Book  ^"^ 

The  Faithful 

By  John  Masefield 

Author   of   "Philip   the   King,"  etc. 

'Mr.  Afasefield  handles  an  unusual 
theme  dealing  with  Japanese  life  in 
a  most  masterful  way.  It  is  a 
drama  tense  in  situations  and  vivid 
in  its  portrayal  of  cliaracter.     $1.^3 


~~~  Sara  Teasdale's  New  Poems  ~~~~ 

Rivers  to  the  Sea 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

A  collection  of  the  best  new 
poems  of  an  author  widely  known 
by  her  contributions  to  the  maga- 
zines. The  volume  opens  with  a  se- 
quence of  love  lyrics,  which  unfold 
an  interesting  romance.  $f--3 


'~~~'  James  Morgan's  New  Book  ^~^ 

In  the  Footsteps  of 
Napoleon 

His  Life  and  Its  FamouaJScenes 
By  James  Morgan 

Author  of  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  etc. 

The  result  of  a  five  months'  tour 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  who  started  at 
Napoleon's  birthplace  in  Corsica 
and  followed  the  "path"  of  his 
eventful  career  from  city  to  city, 
from  post  to  post,  from  success  to 
downfall  and  death. 

Illustrated.     $^.30 


May  Sinclair's  New  Book 


A  Journal  of  Impressions 
in  Belgium 

By  May  Sinclair 

Author  of  "The  Three  Sisters." 

Not  so  much  a  war  book  as  it  is 
a  May  Sinclair  book,  the  revelation 
of  the  Psychological  effects  of  war 
as  this  famous  English  novelist  saw 
them  in  the  refugees  and  soldiers  of 
France  and  Belgium.  $i-30 


Owen    Wister's  New  Book 


The  Pentecost  of  Calamity 

By  Owen  Wister 

.Author   of   "The   Virginian,"  etc. 

"Remarkable  ...  we  wish  it 
could  be  read  in  full  by  every 
American." — The  Outlook.  "It  is 
vsritten  with  sustained  charm  and 
freshness  of  insight."— A^t'w  Y'orl; 
Times.  "Mr.  Wister's  artistic  power 
at  its  best." — 'The  Thiladclphia  Led- 
fjer.     Third  Edition  Now  Ready. 

Tifty  cents 


——  Col.  McCormick's  New  Book  — ^— 

With  the  Russian  Army 

The  Experience  of  a  National 
Guardsman  at  the  Front 

By  Robert  R.  McCormick 

The  author  has  had  opportunities 
such  as  have  been  given  to  no  other 
man,  and  the  story  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  trenches  and  his  stay 
with  the  Czar  and  the  royal  family 
makes  higiily  interesting  reading. 

Illustrated.     $J.oo 


• Jack   London  s  New  Novel 

The  Star  Rover 

By  the  author  of  "liie  Sea  VVuli,"  "Tlic  Call  of  the  Wild,"  etc. 

The  remarkable  story  i)f  how  Darrcil  Standing  freed  his  spirit  from  his 
liixly  in  San  (Juciiiin  jail,  and  hovy  it  went  star-roving  bcycnil  the  prison 
walls      A   work  nf   daring   imaginative   ptivver,  perhaps  the  ino  1  Ml  and 

nniirtssive  novt  1  jack   l.onilim  has  vvrittrn.  A'.dJv  O'  $1  3" 
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those  older   than   Nedda,   they  were  speak- 
ing,   jind    not   too   coiicltisively   at   that,    for 
siiiKlo    anon.viuou.s    gtMitleiueii     in    a    hurry 
j  who  were  not  going  to  do  anything. 

Refreshing:ly  different,  this,  from  the 
cheap  reporter-baiting:  which  Shaw 
permits  himself. 

i  The  irony  in  this  book  outweighs  the 
poetry.  Mr.  Galsworthy,  we  know,  is  a 
radical.  It  is  more  and  more  apparent 
that  he  is  a  discouraged  radical. 

The    Freelands,    by    John     Galsworthy.     Scrib- 
ner's.  $1.35. 


RURAL    CREDITS 

The  question  of  financing  the  farmer 
is  becoming'  more  insistent  each  year. 
A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  for  a  special  ses- 
sion to  discuss  the  matter.  James  B. 
Morman,  a  Maryland  farmer,  in  The 
Principles  of  Rural  Credits,  advances 
a  plan  for  griving:  the  farmer  just  inter- 
est rates  without  federal  intervention. 
He  advocates  the  formation  of  coopera- 
tive societies  among  the  farmers  which 
will  gradually  lead  to  financial  assist- 
ance; the  stringent  regulation  of  usury 
thru  "commissions"  on  loans  which 
amount  to  more  than  the  interest  in 
many  cases ;  the  Torrens  system  of  land 
titles;  and  state  assistance  to  farmers 
until  cooperation  can  be  successfully 
started.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is 
an  excellent  exposition  of  how  the  prob- 
lem has  been  handled  abroad.  In  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Edna  D.  Bullock  has 
compiled  a  useful  little  volume  on  the 
subject  comprizing  reprints  of  vari- 
ous articles  and  addresses  which  have 
appeared  recently.  This  book  presents 
all  sides  of  the  problem  in  a  compact 
and  readable  form. 

The  Principles  of  Rural  Credits,  by  James  B. 
Morman.  New  York:  Macmillan.  $1.25.  .Asrri- 
cultural  Credit,  by  Edna  D.  Bullock.  New 
York:   H.    \V.   Wilson   Co.   *l. 


IMPERIALISM     AND     INDUSTRY 
VS.    PEOPLE    AND    PROSPERITY 

Thorstein  Veblen's  latest  book.  Im- 
perial Germany  and  the  Industrial  Rec- 
olution,  attempts  to  explain  Germany's 
economic  advance  and  high  efficiency 
in  terms  of  mechanistic  or  natural 
causes,  "without  drawing  on  the  logic 
of  manifest  destiny,  national  genius 
and  the  like."  Any  question  of  race  or 
heredity  is  at  once  eliminated  thru  an 
analysis  of  the  populations  inhabiting 
the  littoral  of  the  Baltic-North  Sea  re- 
gion, to  the  end  that  we  find  the  pev>- 
ples  of  German-speaking  lands  substai\- 
tially  the  san»e  as  those  of  the  British 
lslai\ds,  of  northern  France  and  of 
western    Russia. 

.\  sketch  of  the  "Old  Order"  is  

to   furni.sh   a   basis   for  contrast 
new    order    and    further    to    show 
fundamental    unity    of    temper    ■>f 
various  pfoples  diseusseii.  The   ' 
were   the   first   tc 

state    with    its    p<. ♦.        1     . 

first   to   |iass   from   hand   labor  to  nuk- 

chine    lal>oi, 

"industrial    iv^ 

eenth    c«ntury.    I'ruwia.    on    thm   »lh«r 

hanil,    was    thf   last    (the    Ru 

tion   of    the   hyk>tid    ra/e    M 

ally  ignored  in  this  ii 

i>vt»r  th«j  iiu>ilern  induiniai   n-t  imviv^^ 
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T'niHHia,  int)n<()V(>r,  hiiviiiu"  taken  (ho 
iiidiist  rial  syslcm  loady  iiuulo,  llni  aide 
to  apply  it  (<>  piirposi'S  doiiiiiiaiit  in  lirr 
civili/.atiiiM,  lias  \n>\,  in  llio  rolativrly 
sluirl  period  Hince  the  adoption,  (Hh 
placed  tlif  t  iiuiitiiinal  tlioii).vlit  foiiiiH 
will!  tliiise  implied  liy  inoiieiii  luaidiine 
prodnction.  'The  result  is  that  tlie  eco- 
nomie  advMiitav.es  of  (lie  induslnal  sys- 
tem have  been  utilized  to  strj-uKthen 
the  dynastie  state.  Hut  (he  new  struc- 
ture laeks  slal)ili(y  heeause  of  the  in- 
eonnii'ousness  of  i(s  elements.  The 
(iynustic  state  must  l)uild  I'or  war  and 
domination,  and  I'russia  has  hy  its  so- 
cial legislation  advanced  not  the  in 
torests  of  the  people  hut  of  special 
classes  identified  with  "the  state."  In- 
dustrial civilization,  however,  implies  a 
community  in  which  (echnological  im- 
provements advantajic  directly  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

The  fallacy  of  imperialism  and  the 
self-sutlicient  nation  is  pointed  out  so 
shrewdly  and  subtly,  that  the  reader 
is  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Dr.  Ve- 
blcn  points  his  linger  at  (Jermaiiy  or  at 
the  United  States.  As  a  scientist  he  is 
not  concerned  with  praise  or  blame;  but 
his  study  is  nevertheless  of  importance 
thi-u  its  applicability  to  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  Prussian-Imperial  system, 
altho  the  type-form  of  the  reaction 
aj-'ainst  the  current  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, is  not  "the  sole  advocate  of  medie- 
valism among-  the  nations,  nor  is  it  a 
wholehearted  advocate."  We  should  -^o 
well  to  consider  our  own  tendencies  in 
(he  lig'ht  of  the  movements  leading*  up 
to  the  present  catastrophe,  and  ask, 
"What  of  Russia,  and  of  Japan,  and 
of  the  United  States  of  America?" 

Imperial  Ccrmav}/  nurf  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tio'i,  bv  Thorstoin  B.  Veblen.  The  Macmillan 
Co.   $t."50. 


THE  AGE  OF  REVOLUTION 

The  years  from  the  close  of  the 
contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  for  the  supremacy  of  North 
America  in  1763  to  the  crushing  of 
French  imperialism  by  a  united  Europe 
fifty-two  years  later  have  attracted  per- 
haps more  attention  on  the  part  of  pop- 
ularizers  of  history  than  any  other  half 
century.  This  emphasis  has  not  been  un- 
desei'ved,  for  within  these  years  were 
crowded  the  great  Liberal  movement 
which  reorganized  first  France  and 
then  all  Europe;  the  vast  cycle  of  wars, 
never  rivaled  till  the  present,  associated 
with  Napoleon;  and  the  revolution  in 
industry,  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  of  human  revolutions.  TJie 
Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe,  by 
Professor  Henry  Eldridge  Bourne,  does 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  its  nu- 
merous competitors  in  this  field.  On  the 
contrary,  it  gives  a  better  because  a 
fuller  picture  of  the  times  than  the  stu- 
dent is  likely  to  find  in  any  equally  ac- 
cessible form  elsewhere.  Thus  the  book 
describes  not  only  the  old  regime  in 
France  but  in  Germany  and  Great; 
Britain  as  well;  it  narrates  not  only  the 
battles  of  Napoleon  but  the  revival  of 
national  life  in  Germany  with  the  re- 
forms of  Stein  and  Hardenberg.  The 
French  Revolution  is  treated  after  the 
modern  fashion  as  a  great  constructive 


IT  HAS  BEEN  ASKED 

W'luTe    is    tlir    liiis>llnl    who    Will    Wl  llr    llir    '|ri|<itrii'<l    "V\  ir     .in  : 
llic   /,()hi\   "I.J*    l)ili,icl«'"  i)f  llu-  liianic  struKxIc  wc  ure  now  wr 

HALL  CAINE 

not   wnli  a  novel.  Iml  wiili  worcis  ili.it  opt  n  new  vi.stas  and  stir  to  new 
scns;iliiiiis   lias   reached  propliftic  liri(.'lifs  in 

The  Drama  of  Three  Hundred 
and  Sixty-Five  Days 


II'  presents  the  Krc.ii  actors',  KinR  Edwanl,  Ifir 
K.iisir.  the  Crnwii  I'rmce;  tlic  prime  cause.s;  the  forte 
'■I  evil  aKainsI  uixid,  tyranny  against  f rceilnm ;  the  mi- 
iliilyiiiK  iinreiits,  the  spiritual  aspects  of  .sacrihcc,  labor, 
lU.ith;  the  eataclysinic  liappeninKS.  the  ultiinatuni,  the 
as>assinalion,  life  in  the  trenches,  the  soul  bankruptcy 
ni  the  man  wlio  sunk  the  !>tisitania;  woman's  jiart; 
.Xmeric.i's  part: — all  at  lirst  hand,  all  fresh  and  blindinc 
111  Its  intensity.  'Die  drnm.1  of  history  has  never  had 
such    .111    inlerprclcr. 

$i.iin   ml.      I'nst.ipe  extra. 

A  New  Art  Work  by  the  Master  Draughtsman  of 
the  Age 

In  the  Land  of  Temples 

Hy  JOSKl'M  I'ENNELL. 
Containing  40  plates  in  photogravure  of  Mr.  Pcnnell's 
uiindertul  drawings  presenting  to  us  the  immortal  wit- 
nesses oi'  "The  (ilory  Tliat  Was  Greece,"  just  as  tliey 
st.md  today  in  their  environment  and  the  golden  at- 
mosphere of  Elellas — with  many  notes  by  the  artist,  and 
.m  Introiluctiim  hy  W.  II.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D.  Crown 
quarto.      Lithograph   on   the  cover.     $1.25  net. 

You  recall  the  Humor,  and  the  Stirring  Western 
Life  in     ME-SMITH  '-/?eaJ 

Caroline  Lockhart's  New  Novel 

The  Man  from  the  Bitter 
Roots 

Illustrated  in  color.  $1.25  net. 
It  is  better  than  "Me-Smitli."  You'll  enjoy  the  funny 
wise  sayings  of  Uncle  Billy,  and  the  weird  characters 
of  Hinds  Hotel,  —  a  tense  eagerness  will  hold  you 
throughout  every  scene  in  this  story  of  the  powerful. 
(|uiet,   competent    Bruce   Burt. 

A  Man's  Hearth 

By  ELE.WOR   M.    IXGRAM.      Illustrated   in  color. 
$1.25    net. 

"From  the  Car  Behind"  was  aptly  termed  "one  con- 
tinuous joy-ride."  "A  Man's  Hearth"  has  all  the  vigor 
and  go  of  the  former  story  and  also  a  heart  interest 
that  gives  a  wider  appeal.  It  will  be  one  of  the  big 
books  of  the  winter. 

The  Obsession  of  Victoria 


Gracen 


By  GRACE  LIVINGSTON  HILL  LUTZ.  Author 
of  "Marcia  Schuyler."  "Lo  Michael,"  "The  Best 
Man,"   etc.      Illustrated   in   color.     $1.25    net. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Marcia  Schi  yler"  is 
always  a  treat  for  those  of  us  who  want  clean,  cheerful, 
uplifting  fiction  of  the  sort  that  you  can  read  with 
pleasure,   recommend  with   sincerity  and   remember  with 

thankfulness. 

Heart's  Content 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOLR.  Author  of 
'Lady  Laughter.''  etc.  Illustrated  in  color,  and 
decorated  throughout.   $1.50  net. 

Romance  and  plenty  of  it;  fun  and  plenty  of  it;  a 
happy  man  who  '"starts  things."  and  who  at  the  end 
makes  a  woman  happy,  too.  "Bright,  cheerful,  and 
siiapiiy"   will  be  the  opinion  of  all  readers. 


Romance,  Satire  and  a 
German  in 


MAURICE 
HEWLETT'S 

Wonderful  New 
Romance 

The  Little  Iliad 

Frontispiece.    $1.35  net. 

The  character  and  the  part 
played  by  the  German  husband 
of  the  "Helen"  of  this  tale  is 
Hewlettian  satire  that  will 
make  "The  Little  Iliad"  the 
centre  of  much  discussion. 
German.  English.  French,  Rus- 
sian, Italian  and  all  other  sym- 
pathizers will  enjoy  and  recom- 
mend this  great  novel. 


"Rational  and  Inspiring" 

Peg  Along 

By  GEORGE  L.  WALTON, 

M.D..  Author  of  "Why  Worry?" 
(16  Editions  Sold).  $1.00  net. 
Join  the  army  of  Peggers  Along 
to  health,  happiness  and  all  other 
good  things,  by  pegging  along  to 
your  bookstore  and  securing  a 
copy  of  this  inspiring  whimsical 
book.  Send  it  to  your  friends 
who  appreciate  bright  wisdom  or 
who  need  encouragement. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  lll,fll^r.^Jil 
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The  greatest  improvement  in  paint- 
making  in  the  last  hundred  years  can  be 
expressed  in  one  word.     That  one  word  is 


Zinc 

A  word  to  the  wise — house  owner  or 
painter — is  sufficient. 

We   have   three    books    discussing    Zinc   from   the    three 
viewpoints  of  the  parties  most  concerned. 

For  House  Owner:     ''Your  Move" 
For  Architects:     "0/ie  of  Your  Problems' 
For  Painters:   ''Zinc  That  Made  a  Painter  Rich" 

Ask  for  yours.     Sent  free. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  413,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For    big   contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


«  19151: 


6  ., 

TRADE  MARK 


C  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY   RELIABLE 

FURS 

Invite  your  inspection  of  a  superb 
line    of    the     latest     novelties    in 

FUR  TRIMMED  EVENING  WRAPS 

126  West  42ncl  Street 


]  NEW  YORK[ 


movement  and  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
once  considered  as  the  Revolution,  is 
almost  dropt  out  of  sight. 

Till'  Refoliitiouaiii  I'criod  in  Europe  {1763- 
isia),  by  Henry  Eldridtre  Bourne.  New  York: 
The  Century   Co.   $2.50. 


THE  SHORT  STORY 

How  to  make  short  stories  is  the 
query  of  many  a  young  writer,  who  has 
an  idea  that  he  does  not  know  how  to 
present  and  wishes  that  he  might  learn 
definite  rules  for  the  writing  game.  In 
The  Eloiiotts  of  the  Short  Story,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  and  Frederick 
T.  Dawson,  have  utilized  their  experi- 
ence in  English  instruction  at  Union 
College  to  make  out  a  set  of  exercizes 
requiring  the  student's  analysis  of  sev- 
eral examples  of  the  famous  short 
stories,  with  a  view  to  teaching  him 
how  to  imitate  them.  Stuart  P.  Sher- 
man, Professor  of  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  has  made  an  entirely 
different  collection  of  well-known  short 
stories  in  A  Book  of  Short  Stories. 
which  is  thoroly  annotated  and  edited 
for  the  use  of  students.  Kipling,  Haw- 
thorne, Washington  Irving,  Poe,  Bret 
Harte,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Steven- 
son, Dickens,  O.  Henry.  Hardy,  Stock- 
ton, and  Barrie  make  up  the  teaching 
force  of  these  two  books. 

Short  Stories  in  the  Making,  by  Rob- 
ert Wilson  Neal,  written  from  the  prac- 
tising author's  point  of  view,  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  and  technic  of 
short  story  writing,  with  answers  to 
specific  problems  and  general  good  ad- 
vice to  the  budding  genius.  It  gives  no 
examples  and  comes  nearer  to  being  an 
actual  set  of  rules  than  either  of  the 
other  volumes. 

Tke  Elements  of  the  Short  Story,  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  Jr..  and  Frederick  T.  Dawson. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  50  cents.  .4  Book  o'  Short 
Stories,  by  Stuart  V.  Sherman.  Her—  '^'  '•  A 
Co.  35  cents.  Short  Stones  m  the  ^• 
Robert  Wilson  Neal.  Oxford  Univei-i.  -  ..^i. 
60  cents. 


A   PROMOTER   OF  FEMINISM 

Years  ago  Robert  Grant,  in  Un- 
leavened Bread,  drew  an  unforgettable 
picture  of  Selma  White,  the  socially 
ambitious  American  woman.  who 
"looked  like  a  worried  archangel,"  and 
acted  according  to  the  mandates  of  a 
cold  and  selfish  heart.  The  heroine  of 
the  latest  novel  from  the  same  pen. 
The  High  Prieatesa,  is  of  different  qual- 
ity. Mary  Randall  is  tht-  .  "^  '  ■ 
than  the  self-sutticient,  i  i 
woman.  Her  belief  in  the  high  desUny 
of  the  able  and  educated  \vi  s 
upon  the  ulisurd  at  times;  ; 
.succes.sful  in  her  career  ol  a 
ami  one  of  the  most  capable  of  i.->.>->ii<c:<s 
women.  What  she  fails  to  count  up^»n 
is  the  persistent  recru.  of  the 
old  type  m  men  and  wou.v,,  .^.le  tr"-'~ 
her  husband  as  she  would  tru.st  he: 
iluring  her  ab-sence  from  hi- 

lu'ss.   leaving:  the   house  m   '. : 

her   friend   Sybil,  und   her  income   st.H.>n 
I'l      '        '  it   of   her   F' 

\  t    h«inte  lit  \\  «'  wife  !■«  a 

"successful  poet"    (ttn  f 
of  suci-fss),   is  luMhAirva  I- 

baiui,  who  acts  as  duflMNii 
whilt)  Utoks  Hre  brewinif.  ar 
tit    fi'iuinHin   that    v%orka    nttiui    ivi^vr. 
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iiH    lioth    ndiiain    in    tlm    homo.    Mary'n 

HUCfi'ss  iiH  a   liiisiiK'MH   woman  cohIh   Ih-i' 

happiiU'Hs  as  a   wilt-.    What   would   lioli 

fit  (Irani   havi'?  '\'\\v  old  ivMinu'  on  any 

Umiiih?    Or    sonu-    unhraid-of    compiti- 

mist!?  "'l"ln'  mt-n  must  chanj.r*'.  'I'lify  iu- 

Hist.   upon   bt'in^-  suro  of  us,"  crit's  oih> 

foniinisl.   And   it   nuiy   Ix*   tlic   It'sson   of 

this    unusual,    in    many    rrH|)t'ctH    nol)K' 

novol,  is  just   tluit;   men  must   al)i(h'  liy 

tho  sanu>  standards  ol"  conduct  and  of 

inner  emotion   that  now  ^rovorn  decent 

women  who  have  no  strun)^le  to  l)e  true 

wives.   The   way   up    rron\    polyj^amy    is 

a    lontr,    hard    road    but    not    impossil)le 

of  ascent  to  an  .American  liusliand  even 

witli  a  New  Woman  as  liis  wile. 

Till'  Iliijh    PriiHti-Hit,  l)y  Uobcrl    rjrant.   Chnrl<>8 
Scribnor'.M    Sons.    $1.85. 

FARMING   A  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS 

lloir  I'dniicrs  (^oiiix'nitv  (iiid  Douhlc 
I'lofits  in  Fnuico.  Irchind.  ncmnurk,  iiiid 
in  some  pliici's  in  the  United  States,  is 
(Mareuco  lV>i>'s  valuable  and  liniely  eoiifri- 
hiitiiMi    to    llic   study   of  oui-   rural    problem. 

OriiiiKO  .Tudd.   ii;i.r>o. 

THE  SOUL  OF  RELIGION 

^lany  will  find  dovotional  stiinuhis  and 
a  solution  for  some  r(>al  religious  ditlicul- 
tios  in  the  little  volume  liy  rrofcssor 
llan-y  Kiner.soii  Fosdick  on  The  Mcaniiif/ 
of  rrat/cr.  It  is  arranged  as  a  course  of 
daily  readings  with  prayers  and  discus- 
sions. 

.\ss'n   Press.  50  cents. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AIM 

Mr.  (J.  II.  Trull  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Stowell 
have  arranged  a  half-dozen  studies  on  The 
Suiidaii  Svliool  Trachvr  niid  the  Pro(/niin 
of  Jesus,  that  ar(>  well  calculated  to  awaken 
in  the  reader  a  definite  ide.-il  of  Sunday 
school  work  as  related  to  the  mission  of 
Christianity. 

Westminster  Press.   50   cents. 

SERVANTS   OF   HUMANITY 

AYide  as  the  wt>rl(l  is  the  field  of  social 
service,  and  Margaret  E.  Burton  shows  in 
her  Comrades  in  t^erriee  how  varied  may 
be  the  talents  engaged  in  such  work.  From 
Jacob  Riis  to  Bishop  Crowther  and  Syng- 
man  Rhee  the  spirit  of  faithful  devotion 
to  humanity's  uplift  is  revealed  as  the 
motive  in   the   heroic  lives  portrayed. 

Missionary  Education  Movement.   40  cents. 

POEMS  OF  WAR 

The  terrilile  year  of  1014:  "Year  that 
suddenly  sang  liy  the  mouths  of  roimd- 
lipped  cannon,  hurrying,  crashing,  sad.  dis- 
tracted year,"  has  inspired  several  war  an- 
thologies, among  them  Battle  Poems  and 
Patriotic  Verses,  by  George  Goodchild.  Of 
the  poems  directly  inspired  by  the  present 
war,  "The  Hour,"  by  James  Bernard  Pa- 
gan, is  the  least  inadequate. 

Hearst's.   $1. 

THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  MAKE-UP 

In  public  Edger  Chirrup  was  a  come- 
dian, in  private  he  played  tragedy  for  the 
most  part.  No  off-stage  existence  could  be 
more  utterly  devoid  of  humor  than  that 
of  this  childlike  and  bland  soul.  Reading 
Peggy  Webling's  life  of  him  is  like  turning 
the  leaves  of  an  old  family  album.  One 
passes  idly  from  one  likeness  to  another — - 
interested — but  with  a  feeling  that  after 
all,  it  is  only  an  album. 

Putnam.   S1.35. 

PREACHER  AND  PRESIDENT 

President  Gates  was  during  twenty-five 
years  at  the  head  of  three  essentially 
American  colleges :  Grinnell,  Pomona  and 
Fisk.  In  two  of  these  he  did  pioneer  work, 
and  he  brought  to  the  peculiar  problems  of 
Fi.sk  University  zeal,  enthusiasm  and  a 
missionary  spirit.  Georpe  Augustus  Gates, 
a  Brief  Biof/raphy,  by  Isabel  Smith  Gates, 
is  the  record  of  an  unusual  life.  He  left  un- 
completed the  effective  work  he  had  begun 
at  Fisk  ;  but,  in  the  words  of  his  farewell 


1  HI'.    lOUK 

(JRKAT    ll'OCHS 

/.v  ///A,  iif.ioin' 
or 

TIRKS 


SOLID  RU55ER 


PNEUMATIC 


PUISCTURE-PROQF 
PNEUMATIC 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
THE  WHEEL  vSHOE 
exhibits  four  different 
phases:  Metal,  Solid  Rubber, 
Pneumatic  and  Puncture- 
Proof  Pneumatic. 

The  history  of  the  first  three  is 
universally  known.  The  fourth 
and  greatest  development,  the 
production  of  the  LEE  PUNCTURE- 
PROOF  PNEUMATIC  TIRE, 
marks  a  gigantic  forward  stride 
into  the  future  of  motoring.  It 
signifies  the  definite  passing  of 
ROAD  TROUBLE  while  still  pre- 
serving the  inherent  COMFORT 
advantages  of  the  pneumatic 
principle. 

The  elimination  of  puncture 
and  blow-out  naturally  tends  to 
increase  the  MILEAGE  of  the  tire. 


LEE 


PNEUMATIC     NON-SKID     PUNCTURE -PROOF. 


Carry  a  definite  written  guarantee 
of  immunity  from  puncture  un- 
der a  penalty  of  a   cash  refund. 


Construction  Described 
in  New  Booklet  "11" 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  since  1883 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PENNA. 

Distributors  in   all 
the  Principal  Cities 

Look   up   "Lee   Tires"   in 
your   Telephone   Directory 
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StEIN¥5Y 


THE  purchase  of  a  Steinvvay  for  the  home 
means  the  selection  of  the  ideal  piano, tone 
and  workmanship  being  of  first  importance. 

It  is  the  price  of  the  Steinway  which  makes 
possible  its  supreme  musical  qualities,  but 
you  will  find  that  the  Steinway  costs  only  a 
trifle  more  than  many  so-called  "good"  pianos. 

Style  V,  the  new  Upright,  and  Style  M,  the 
smallest  Steinway  Grand,  offer  a  special  advan- 
tage in  price.  They  embody  all  the  distinct 
Steinvvay  features,  but,  being  of  reduced  size  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  home  or 
apartment,  are  offered  at  very  moderate  prices. 

We  shall  be  ghul  to  send  you^free,  illustrated  literature, 
with   the   name   of  the    Steinway    dealer  nearest  you. 


STEINWAY  &    SONS,    STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109    East    Fourteenth    Street,    New    York 


Now    is    iIk-   time   to    ri-pKiiish   your 

Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,     Canij>     Stools,     Utubrcllas, 

Canvas,    Academy     Hoards,    Colors, 

1 '.rushes,  etc. 

The    IV'gintier's    Box,   as   illustrate«l. 

tsi.75        l''ull    line    ot'    boxes    of    (  )il. 

Water    Color    ami    (  liiua    Painting. 

I'astel  and  C  rayon   [)ravving. 

F.W.DEVOE&C.T.RAYNOLDSCO. 

lUl    I'ulluii    Street,    New    Yurk 


address  to  the  graduating  class  of  lOOfl  at 
rmiiona  College.  "We  g>>  out  hont'e,  into 
an  eveu  larger  life,  always  aud  every- 
where at  home  in  our  Father's  house." 

Boston  :    Pilgrim   Press. 

MARTYRDOM  OF  HUSS  COMMEMORATED 

Prof.  David  S.  Scliaff,  the  author  of  the 
recent  life  of  John  IIuss.  has  commemorat- 
ed further  the  tive  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  martyrdom  of  his  hero  by  the  trans- 
lation, the  tirst  into  English,  of  Huss's 
treatise  on  The  Church.  The  book  is  the 
most  important  of  the  great  Bohemian's 
works,  and  from  it  were  drawn  the  charges 
on  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
at  the  stake. 

Scribner.  $2.50. 

GO    WEST,    YOUNG    MAN! 

A  story  to  tell — not  such  a  bad  story 
eitlier,  and  no  trace  of  the  knack  of  story 
telling!  Might  the  characters  in  The  Treas- 
ure of  H'uUhn  VuUeij  serve  as  dum- 
mies, perhaps  the  wheels  of  Willis  George 
iMuerson's  tale  would  drag  less  heavily. 
Not  every  hero  can  become  a  renowned 
cowboy,  discover  a  gold  mine  and  The 
(Jii'l.  and  come  out  a  quarter  of  a  million 
to  the  good — but,  conversationally,  it's  a 
long,  long  way. 

Chicago:  Forbes.  $1.25. 

FLOWERS  FROM  FROST  TO  FALL 

Like  the  good  newspaper,  Louise  Shel- 
ton's  Continuous  Blonm  in  America  tells 
its  story  in  three  ditYerent  ways.  Descrip- 
ti(ms,  tables  and  diagrams  make  it  pro- 
giessively  clearer  how  to  i)lant  for  con- 
tinuous flowering  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  till  even  a  woman  or  a  poet  could 
hardly  make  a  mistake.  There  are  useful 
odds-and-euds  of  gardening  wisdom  beside. 
But  why  recommend  the  tawdry  petunia — 
ever  ? 

Scribner.  S2. 

THE  MANHATTANES 

•  The  customs,  beliefs,  legends  aud  his- 
tory of  the  Indians  of  Greater  Sew  York 
make  a  vivid  story.  From  scanty  materials. 
one-sided  reports  of  settlers,  rare  account^ 
by  natives,  and  the  relics  they  have  left 
us.  Alausou  Skinner  has  wrought  a  study 
at  once  thoro  and  picturesque.  We  find 
here  the  belief  in  the  west  as  the  laud  of 
the  departed  which  the  phrase  of  the  sol- 
diers on  European  battletields  has  just 
now   brought   to   notice. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. :   Torch   Pretss.   $1. 

THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE  WAR 

lliUaire  Bclloc  has  the  rare  qualifica- 
tions t>f  military  training,  historical  knowl- 
edge and  journalistic  experience.  He  server! 
ill  the  French  army  as  a  driver  after  leav- 
ing scht>ol,  he  has  written  many  historical 
works  and  he  knows  how  to  put  things 
simply  and  ilearly  so  that  the  ordinary 
reader  can  grasp  the  essentials  t>f  a  mili- 
tary movement.  His  volume  on  "The  First 
I'hase"  of  The  Klemtnts  of  ike  llreat 
War  is  probuldy  the  best  popular  study  of 
the  early  campaigns. 

Hearat'a.  $1.50. 

ARTFUL  CUPIDIN*  " 
If   one   be    not    utterly    out   of   patieuiv 

with  I-eona  l>alrymple  f    -     ■     ' -    ■  '      '■. 

so  unworthy  its  forerun i 
IHiine     of     the     (Irren      1 
hiildiy  amuseil  at  the  sp. 
Imilied,  '  '        girls 

their  bii.  ^''Uiauce 


Ul.l.V       lllViiti'       ttl' 

genius     father, 
c'haracter,    t' 


».  tX.i 


POPULAR    PaveHOtOOY 

In     his    /'  ' 

A.     I!rn.,\ 

I  •'     i't     t 

|.  ,      th.'     I 

,liil,l.     .\lr,     1 

ilii '.ilt\ 

I,   I. 

lliki'    lit. 

day  b«(or«  i   fulU  fur  slKtrl  oJ  rv«UMtM  t^ 
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pdlciilialillcM  Ixirii   Into   tin*  wnild  ,   liiil    we 
iii'c  nut  .vi-t  warniiiliMl  In  iihhiiiiimik  IIiiiI  im 

IHllVflllCIlt       III      lllftlllMlM      will      I'liallic      UM      lu 

iimiiuliuliirf  Ki'iiiiiM  III  will. 

Diiilil,  Mc-ml.  t\:.'''- 

BOOIAL   TAHK8    OF   THK    OHURCH 

Mr.  <'lmrl<'M  l<.  Wiiilc  j:ivcN  n  vit.v  in- 
Ntiiii'dvi'  |iii|iiiliii'  Miirvi'.v  <il  llu-  hHciiil  IiimIim 
II. iw  |ifi  liii  iiii'cl  li.v  i'fliKi"ii«  <iiniiiii/.ii(i<>iiM 
III    ills    Chiiiihis    III     W'iiiIk.    'I'Iic   iiiilliiic   <il' 

NITvicCM     IClllirllMl     (lIll.V      II'VI'IIIh     lllf     «'X|IHIIll 

iiiK   (iii|Mii  Imiilics   iiiiil    iummIn. 

Mihhioimry    Kilurulion    Movi'liit'iil.   (10   ci'iil  . 

THE  STOUM   CENTER 

•Iiisl  111  III!'  lime  wliiMi  nil  ".\ustiiiiii 
army  iiwiuliy  iinii.vcd"  is  iinain  |>ri'|iaiiiiK 
It)  iumilinnl  Ui-lKiaiif  we  liiivc  a  liaiitly 
voluiiic  I'll  till"  liisliiry  and  pi'i'iili'  <>!'  Siihin, 
by  W.  M.  I'fliuvilili.  o(  tlic  Snltian  I  .una 
ti'on  at  l.iiiiilon.  lie  lainns  Ills  liislory  ii|t 
to  tlio  end  ol'  tlio  lirsl  .\iistrian  invasion 
aiul  t>xplains  tlic  as|iirali<>ns  of  liic  Sfri)s 
for  (ln>  niiitod  kiiiKd'an  .d'  all  the  .InK«>sliivs. 

stoUi's.  $i.r>ii 

RAIN    AND    POCKETBOOKS 

Tlio  cyclical  relation  between  general 
trade  conditions,  movements  of  prices,  crop 
yields  and  weatlier  conditions,  is  presented 
in  l\ronomic  Ci/rhs:  'I'hcir  Lair  anil  Cause, 
by  Trofessor  II.  L.  Moore.  The  rainfall  in 
tlie  upiier  Mississippi  valley  and  tlie  crop 
yield  of  i-orn.  hay,  oats  and  potatoes  were 
carefully  investitjated.  The  rainfall  statis- 
tics show  a  conipoimd  cycle  of  thirty-three 
and  eipht  years,  and  the  crop  and  price 
curves  follow  the  rainfall  graph  closely. 

Macmillan.   f£. 

CORNWALL 

Mrs.  llnvelock  Ellis  gives  ns  three  Cor- 
nish plays  in  Lore  in  Datuivr.  These  are 
curtain  raisers  and  all  turn  upon  trouble 
between  husband  and  wife.  The  heavy  and 
yet  trasii'  temperament  that  writers  find 
anions  the  (\n'nisli  folk  does  not  greatly  lend 
itself  to  liuiiKU-.  but  there  is  a  gleam  of  this 
in  the  "Subjection  of  Kezi;ih"  and  a  deli- 
cacy and  ide.-ilism  ;iltogether  lovely  in  "The 
I'ixy"  that  make  th<>se  good  reading  wheth- 
er they  are  dramatic  enough  to  carry  over 
the  footlights  or  not. 

Houghton.    75   cents. 

A  GREAT   LIBRARIAN 

Dr.  John  Shair  BiUinps  was  that  not 
common  combination,  a  scholar  and  a  man 
of  great  constructive  ability.  Turned  by  his 
years  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War 
from  a  surgeon's  career,  he  spent  his  life 
in  setting  various  affairs  in  order  for  u.s — 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Library  and  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  Fielding  H.  Garrison's  memoir 
deals  with  all  these  varied  activities,  but 
emphasizes  the  medical  interests  of  this 
useful  and  brilliant  life. 

Pvitnain.    $2. ,50 

A  HERITAGE  FROM  ROME 

Prof.  J.  Brissaud's  History  of  French 
Public  Law  is  the  latest  volume  of  the  Con- 
tinental Legal  Hintori/  Series  of  studies  of 
the  develoiiment  of  public  law  from  its  Ro- 
man origin  to  the  diverse  European  sys- 
tems of  today.  Accepted  in  France  as  the 
standard  authority  on  the  evolution  of  the 
nation's  legal  institutions,  it  is  of  value  on 
this  side  the  water  for  its  parallels  or  con- 
trasts with  the  English  and  American  sys- 
tems. The  able  translation  is  by  Prof. 
.Tames  W.   Garner. 

Boston :   Little,   Brown.   $4.50. 

AN    INDUSTRIAL   SKIRMISH 

E.  Charles  Vivian  has  fused  a  good 
story  and  a  lucid,  clear-cut  statement  of 
the  struggle  of  labor  and  capital,  and  col- 
ored it  all  with  intensity  of  sympathy  and 
conviction,  without  once  forsaking  his 
story-telling  to  mount  the  stump  in  the 
cause  of  the  down-trodden  proletariat.  But 
he  vitiates  the  force  of  The  Younrj  Man 
Ahftalom  by  choosing  to  settle  a  big  strike 
by  a  mere  flip  of  Fate  that  dodges  the  real 
issue — and  that  when  the  solution  of  sim- 
ple justice  was  not  only  possible,  but  log- 
ical. 

Dutton.  $1.35. 
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Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

Clothing  for  every  requirement  for  Men  and  Boys 

Ready-Made  or  to  Measure 
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WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST  ? 

by  Rev.  E.  E.  HALE,  D.  D.,  and  other  Uni- 
tarian literature  Sent  FREE.  Address  P.  O.  M., 
Arlington   St.  Church,   Boston.  Mass.     ' 
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What  are  you  kicking 
about  ? 

—You  men  who  think  you're  underpaid 

The  men  who  get  big  pay  are  those 
who  are  trained  to  earn  it.  Your 
pay  is  small  because  you  have  no  spe-» 
cial  training — and  you  only  are  to 
blame. 

You  can  learn  to  earn  more.  No  mat- 
ter what  your  job,  wliere  you  live  or  how 
old  you  are,  if  you  can  read  and  write,  tlie 
Jnternational  Correspondence  Scliools  can 
train  you  for  a  better  position  and  bigger 
pay. 

If  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  "hard-ups"  and  be  somebody,  prove 
your  amliition  by  marking  and  mailing  the 
coupon  on  thi^;  page  today.  Thousands  of 
others  Just  like  you  who  have  used  tliis 
coupon  are  now  occupying  positions  of 
power  and  high  pay.  You  can  join  them. 
Grit  your  teeth,  say  "I  will"  and  mail 
the  coupon  NOW. 


1        International  Correspondence  Schools        | 

1                    Box  1024.  SCRANTON.  PA                     | 

1      Explain  wiihout   fiirihcr 

obligation  on   my   part     how      ■ 

■      I  can  qualily  Jor  the  posiiion  before  whitft  1  mark  X     ■ 

.       Salesmanship 

Civil  Service                            , 

1       Electrical  tnginei-r 

Railway  M^il  Clerk                 | 

1       Elec.  Liifhiinfi;  Supt. 
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Window  'irimmlng 

1      Telephone  Expert 
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Archieect 

Letterlntr   &  Sl«a  l*tllutlDV 

1       Building  Contractor 

Advertising    •                          1 
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Fommtrrlal   lllastratlDg^ 

1       Structural  Engineer 

Industrial  Designing              1 

Concrete  Construction 

Commercial  Law 

1       Mechan.  Engineer 
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Mechanical  Draftsman 

Teacher 

1       Rf frliri*rallun  tugluevr 

Engli<ih   Branches                  1 

*      Civil  Engineer 

(iuoil   l-.iifrll.tb  lur  tvery  Oni' 

1       .Surveyor 

Agriculture                                 | 

1       Mine  Superintendent 

Poultry   l-armlng                      . 

1       Metal  Mining 

ririiuMiitr  A  Stfum  FUlluK        I 

1      Kdilway  Accounting 

Nhe.t   Mricl  Uurker                      ■ 

1      Stationarv   Engineer 

Na«Wuilua                     ftpADUb     1 

1      Textile  Manufacturing 
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1       Name 
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EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION   BOX 

CONDUCTED    BY 

EDWARD    EARLE     PURINTON 

DIRECTOR    OF    THE 
INDEPENDENT      EFFICIENCY      SERVICE 


155.  Mr.  G.  E..  Ohio.  "Your  articles  on  Effi- 
ciency have  been  more  valuable  to  me  than  any- 
thinji  that  I  have  ever  read.  I  am  a  colleKe 
srraduate,  but  have  always  had  a  hesitancy  in 
applyinK  for  a  job.  I  do  not  lack  confidence  in 
my  ability,  as  my  record  has  been  a  prood  one, 
but  for  some  rejuson  I  dread  to  apply  for  "a  posi- 
tion. What  is  the  cause  of  this  hesitancy,  and 
how   can   I   overcome   it  ?" 

The  oauso  may  be  a  natural  modesty 
and  timidity,  often  accompanying  a  gifted 
l)ersonality  and  fine,  sensitive  cluiracter. 
An  expert  in  cranial  diagnosis  would  [irob- 
ably  say  yon  were  born  with  a  weak  fac- 
ulty of  self-approbation.  But  don't  let  this 
worry  you. 

In  seeking  a  position,  get  an  advance 
appointment  by  letter.  Use  the  best  sta- 
tionery, an  official  letter-head  if  possible. 
Have  your  letter  typewritten.  State  your 
record  briefly,  with  noted  men  as  refer- 
ences, if  your  acquaintance  includes  them. 
Study  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness in  view.  Write  the  employing  official 
how  you  plan  to  serve  him  peculiarly  well. 
Ask  to  present  your  ideas,  in  six  minutes, 
say.  Wear  your  best  clothes.  Outline  your 
plan  clearly  on  paper,  and  leave  it  with 
him. 


156.  Mr.  L.  A.  B.,  California.  "I  have  been 
appointed  Vocational  Advisor  for  the  schools  in 
a  town  of  15,000,  where  most  of  the  graduates 
go  to  college  or  to  normal.  Should  the  most  em- 
phasis be  placed  on  vocational  subjects,  or  our 
efforts  be  directed  toward  aiding  the  pupils  in 
self  analysis,  and  acquainting  them  with  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  world  of  which  they  are  to 
be  a  factor?  I  incline  to  the  latter  course.  There 
is  a  great  lack  of  the  life  motive  among  both 
pupils  and  faculty  members,  with  accompanying 
waste  and  development  of  scattering  habits.  Few 
of  the  puv)ils  have  chosen  their  life  work,  tho 
many  wish  to  know  how  to  go  about  it.  Our 
school  system  needs  a  new  viewpoint  and  a  more 
purposeful  direction.  How  can  we  improve  our 
opportunities  ?" 

Congratulations  on  your  wisdom  and  en- 
terprise. Would  that  every  school  in  Amer- 
ica had  a  vocational  director  as  earnest  and 
progressive  I 

A  giiod  vocational  test  for  high  schoids 
is  the  new  shop-study  plan,  whereby  pupils 
work  half  time  and  study  half  time.  This 
plan  is  being  tried  in  large  cities,  with 
good  residts.  The  secretary  of  the 
New  Yiirk  City  Board  uf  Ediu-ation,  or 
City  Chaniberiain  Henry  Bru^re,  might 
give  you  ilata  as  to  methods  emi)loyeil 
here. 

Two  blinks  of  interest — Professor  Hugo 
^luehstei-berg's  on  I'syrholitiiy  nnd  liiilu^- 
triiil  h'ffiiicncy,  Professor  Frank  Parsnn-s's 
on  ('h(t(inin()  a  Ciirecr.  Write  fur  sugges 
tions  to  the  N'licatinnal  (■uidanee  Associa- 
tion, Professor  Benjamin  (ii-uenherg.  sec- 
retary, at  Julia  Kicluiiaii  High  School,  New 
York.  Wiiy  Hot  distribiiti',  niid  discuss.  The 
Independi'ut  llthciency  Booklet  iu  your 
higher  glades V  Send  ten  cents  fiu*  M|ieci- 
uieii   copy. 


IK7.   Mr.   R.  .S.    H..   IlllnuU.   "Pleaae  Inform  mi* 

if  (he   (irofeijaion  uf  (M'    t^-    ■    '    V 

HidiM'i'd    a    giioil    payii 

uvei'tiKo  Mttluiy?    Ia    lli 

that  uf  Architecture'.'   Which  wtiulil  tw  iirvtvrMblt*  i 

for  II  yiiiinK  iiiun  to  HtuUy?" 

You    need    iinothep    vlew|iolnt.    The    first  ' 
tiling    to  consider    Im    not    the  crowd   of   men 
ill   a   hiisiiiesM,    but    the  <-rowd   of   idetiN.    Iitl-  I 

iitrt    and     I'eNoiiilioiis    in    .voiir    own     heatl- 
'I'here    is    nlways    room    at    the    top    of    iiii\ 
profeMMJoii      iiml  not   much  room,   iioMiidnv-. 
iili\  where  else.  Ijuite  apart   from  the  iiioiie>,  \ 
which    hue   of    work    uppeiilM    Iu   >ou    uiiu'r?  | 


J I  is  the  first  duty  of  tlw  educated  to  be 
interested  in  edueation. 

First  among  magazines  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  education  is 

EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

Published  10  months  in  the 
year.  $1.50  a  year;  20c 
a  copy. 

EDITORS 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  O'DONNELL.  Jr. 

CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

Not  a  method  magazine.  A  journal 
for  all  educators  and  for  everybody  inter- 
ested in  education. 

Vol.  XXVII  beg^ins  with  the  September  number 

The  Board  of  Editorial  Counsellors 
and  Contributors  consists  of  eminent 
educators  and  publicists. 

Note  the   following  : — 

"THE  WORLD  AT  SCHOOL" 

A  notable  series  of  articles  by  Clay- 
ton Sedgwick  Cooper.  Graphic  pen 
pictures  of  school  life  around  the 
world. 

Also 
A  Symposium  on  American  Ideals 

A  stirring  array  of  comments  on 
American  traits  and  tendencies  by  one 
liundred  prominent  citizens.  These 
opinions,  frankly  expressed,  were  gath- 
ered by  Mr.  Cooper  during  the  prep- 
aration of  his  book  on  American  Ideals 
soon  to  be  published  by  Doubleday. 
Page  &  Co.  as  one  of  their  American 
B(.)ok  series.  The  symposium  will  ap- 
pear in  part  in  the  October  number. 

On  the  practical  side  of  educational 
work,  Henry  Sterling  Chapin  will  con- 
tinue to  elaborate  "The  Model-Store- 
Keeping  Method  of  instruction  for 
Klementary  Schools."  This  plan  of 
instruction  has  been  adopted  by  thou- 
sands of  schools  with  most  gratifying 
results.  Parents  as  well  as  teachers 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise.  Mr. 
Chapin  is  the  organizer  and  direct'^r 
of  the  system  fur  the  L'nited  States. 

The  value  of  the  magazine  this  year 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  contri- 
butions of  Klizabeth  Cooper,  one  of 
the  most  spontaneous  and  sympathetic 
writers  of  the  day. 

A  due  proportion  of  space  is  allottcl 
to  book  reviews,  literary  discu^^il>ll^. 
examination  iiuestious,  etc.  Furwarvl 
.subscriptii.)n>  at  oiicc   to 

Educational  Foundations 

31-33   East  27tK  Street,  N.  Y.  City 
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All     iiiiliiiiiiy     clicliilnil     rii({llii'i'l'     IilllItKM 
.t;i(Mi  II   iiiniilli:   nil   cvlniMiiliiiiir.v   '•iic  If  10(1 

II  (lll.V,    Wlll'll    III'    litis    II    Ji.li,     Kill     W IMllii'll 

Mill  iiKiiiiis(    vlNimis  111'  llic  liiltiT  Miiiii     iliiy 

ill'i'llllis    tmi    nlti'll     rnil     ill     lli)(llt  IIIMI'i'm.    Till' 
llnnilifi'lilltC      SnrirlicM,      lill      WchI      'I'liirlv 
iiiiilli    Nirci'l.     Ni'W     ViM-U.    Iiiivi'    II     liliiiiry 
(  oiilniniiin'    v'liliiiililc    iiirciriiiiilliiii.    Am1(    Ikiw 

III  Nfiiiri'    llii'    I'iii'Im    Villi    (Irsirc. 


I'lK.  MImh  It..  Ohio.  "(lO  I  iini  In  miiii'li  of 
i'lriil'llllll  lull  riillirl  llillM:  m'llnolil  wlliTC  II  IhlU'o 
rmirm'  in  liiinKiiin  iiml  llniinci'  iniiy  I"'  iililiiliiril. 
A  vi-ry  I'liriir.-il  iiiiil  riipiilili'  yoiniK  tnnn  drMirr.t 
Miiril  II  riuiuii'  mill  in  williin?  to  tnUo  liny  mI<>|>.i 
111  Mi'i'iiri-  il.  (Ill  I'li'imi'  iiilviMf  nn-  iim  In  ii  Ki'ii- 
iriil  I'liiiiMo  of  riiltidf  ^l•lllllll^v  lor  ii  Inmini'nM  iiiiin 
\\  lio;u'  riliiriilion  linx  ol'  m  i-i'.s.mII  y  limi  llniili'il, 
lull  vvlio  ili'.UK'rt  111  iinprovi'  iiinl  riilliviilo  hlw 
liistcs    for   lii'lU'i-  boolv.s   anil   liillir  lllill^^■l." 

(ll)  roilsiill  (li(>  Wlliirliill  Srliool  of 
l''iiiillliM<  iiikI  ('iiliiliiiM'cc,  IMiiiiiilfljilii.'i,  Nrw 
\ Ork  I'liixt'i'sily  Srliniil  uf  ("imiiiiu'Ito  iiiul 
Aci'uiiiil.s,  Now  YnrU,  mil!  Ilic  AiiiiMirnii 
Kiinki'i'.'^'  AssociiitiiHi.  r»  Niissnii  slrcct,  Nrw 
York.  Also  look  ii|i  tlio  I'licts  iiviiiliililc  tlirii 
llu'  liiiiihvr.i'  Mii<i<i:iii(\  '_'r>:{  Knuidwiiy, 
Now  Ymk.  A  nciiornl  iiloM  ot"  tlio  wliuli" 
siil),ioft  niiiy  1)0  liiid  rrmii  Unrrotrs  book, 
Mdilrni    ISiinkiini   Mtllnxh. 

{b)  AiM'l.v  li>  til*'  ("liiiutiuiiiun  Kditor  of 
'rh(>  liulopoiiiloiil  I'lir  piirlioulars  ol'  tlio 
various  <.Muiut;iuiiii;i    UoailiiiK  Cnurso.s. 


1511.  Mr.  .1.  H.  S.,  Now  Joi-soy.  "I  do.'iivo  to 
coniplote  my  coUoko  oiiufiition,  but  would  not  bo 
ablo  to  enrn  all  the  noi-o.ssary  e.xponsos.  T  coulil 
earn  .-sonio  of  the  nionoy,  but  it  would  taUo  too 
lontr  to  .savo  all.  Po  you  know  of  any  nicl boils, 
persons,  or  insl  itulions,  wboroby  nionoy  for  oilu- 
cation  may  bo  loanoil?  .After  urailuat  ion_  I  would 
ropay  the  loan   witli   roasonablo   intorost." 

Wo  do  not  know  of  tlio  oxislonoo  of  any 
snclt  loan  ooniiuuiios.  Without  collatoral 
oqual  to  tho  full  valuo  of  your  noto,  a 
roputablo  linancial  institution  would  not 
accoiit  your  noto.  But  almost  any  bank 
wiHild  tako  your  papor  if  ondorsod  by  a 
frioiid  -wlioso  cro<Ht  is  g-ood.  And  you  should 
bo  ablo  to  tind  such  an  ondorsor,  if  your 
charactor.  ability  and  purpose  warrant 
linancial  faith  in  you. 

iSoino  colloiios  provide  means  for  self- 
snpitortins  students  to  pay  their  way,  at 
least  ill  part.  And  a  lar.nc  nunil)er  of  ool- 
lege  branelies  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  Rladly 
coiiperato  in  such  a  woi'thy  endeavor.  Write 
the  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the 
college  of  your  choice.  Many  publication 
Louses,  such  as  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Philadelphia,  make  siiecial  tuition 
olToi's  to  college  students.  Ask  for  particu- 
lars. 


IGO.  X.  Y.  Z.,  Brooklyn.  "As  a  private  secre- 
tary, I  believe  my  efficiency  would  be  increased 
by  an  understanding-  of  simple  cataloRuing:  and 
filinpr.  Can  a  greneral  idea  of  either  or  both  be 
reached  by  anything  less  than  a  course  at  some 
school.  If  you  can  direct  me,  I  should  be  vei-y 
glad  to  study  at  home." 

We  would  refer  you  to  companies  that 
manufacture  and  sell  filing  systems  and 
devices ;  their  literature  often  contains 
valuable  hints  along  this  line.  Among  these 
concerns  are  the  Shaw-Walker  Company, 
60  Franklin  street ;  Y'awmau  &  Erbe  ^Man- 
ufacturing  Comiiany.  3G0  Broadway  ;  Weis 
]\ranufacturing  Company,  7.5  John  street; 
Meilink  Manufacturing  Company,  39.5 
Broadway;  Hull  Indexing  Bureau,  220 
Broadway ;  all  of  New  York  City. 

Get  a  copy  of  Si/sfcni.  magazine,  Chi- 
cago, and  see  advertising  pages.  Write  for 
prospectus  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Secretarial 
School,  500  Fifth  avenue,  of  the  Knick- 
erbocker School  of  Secretaries.  16  West 
Forty-fifth  street,  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Secretaries,  85  AVest  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York.  You  might  also  be  in- 
terested in  the  Permanent  Educational  Ex- 
hibit Company,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York. 


IGl.  Mrs.  L.  E.  G.,  Illinois.  "I  have  been  in 
the  millinery  business  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
and  I  realize  that  I  have  much  to  learn  in  both 
buying  and  selling.  Could  you  refer  me  to  a 
course  in  efficiency  that  I  could  take,  which 
would  benefit  me  along  those  lines  ?" 

To  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  corre- 
spondence course  in  the  technical  side  of 
millinery.  But  you  should  find  a  great  deal 
of    practical    information     in     books    and 


tYour  1 
J  Handwriting  j 
Reveals     1 


Know  a  man  by  his  "hand" 

I'U'iH  book  uivck  (he  clueit  lo  ch^ructer 
rcvialud  by  uveiy  |)crt>on  i  |>cnMun!>tiip,  ai 
tK»(  ril)e'tl  by  Wilhmu  Ia-dIh-  I  rem  b,  the 
( <-lebr:itetl  (  irupliolo|;ifti.  It  i<i  ilbistraled 
with  tifty  npeciiiienK  ol  handwritini;.  You 
will  probably  reicjiinizeyoiirsanionu  them. 

A  new  edition  n  noav  htnifi  prinlril  lo  iupptj 
l/ii  r'/itl  ilrmitiiJ.  If  you  liiiiir  tl  (opy ,  tl  -will 
br  mil  iLtlh  IturI'Ve  diffrrnil  pallrrnt  vj  Sytnct- 
nan  Sltrl  I'riii  uii  trtnl'l  of  Irii  irnli 

SPENCKRIAN  PKN  C(JMrANY 
349  Brondway,  Nrw  York 

.SJT.NC  IRIAN  IM.N  (  f>MPANY 

34U  Broadway,  New  York  I 

I  encioHC  ten  oenta  for  twelve  ditfercnt  Icindt 
of  Spcni  t;ri:in  Pons  and  :i  copy  of  the  hoolc, 
"V\'liat  Your  Ilaiidwritiiig  Kevcalb  " 

Name 


Street  No, 
Cit\ 

Stale 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiniiiiiiiiin^ 

Whatever  your  question;  —  be  it  tho  pronunci 
of  il  new  term;    the  spoiling  of  Q  pu  zzlin^  wor 


WEBSTER'S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL  ^Ko  ioe„i. 
DICTIONARY  H 


in    of  Nigeria,  tho   nneunin^  of 
tractor,  wliite  coal  etc.— this  New  Creation 


ntion 

1: 


contains  a  clear,  accurate,  final  answer. 


G.&C.MERRIAM  CO., 


:  Please  sefid  me  speci 

men  pa^es  and 
LfREE  POCKET  MAPS 


:f 


NAME. 


^peilndepecdeDt    ^-ADDRESS.. 


P. 

:^.?«ii 


400.000     % 

2700  P.^j    g 
6000lll>.>)r><«n>  a 

Grand  Prize         B 

■Pacific  Exposition       ■ 


TEACHERS 

From  an  article  bv  Frederick  Honk 
Lazv,  A.M.,  Ph.D.',  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Dcl^artment  of  the  Stuyi-esant 
High  School,  Xezv  York  City,  zvith 
an  attendance  of  nearly  ^ooo  students. 

"Since  all  teachuig  must  have  some  definite 
relationship  to  life  and  since  it  is  evident  that 
a  good  weekly  periodical  will  be  a  most  valuable 
aid  in  transferring  the  interests  awakened  in  the 
teaching  of  English  to  the  interests  of  mature 
life,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  periodical 
sliall  be  used. 

"The  daily  paper,  however  excellent  it  may  be, 
includes  a  mass  of  hastily  prepared  material, 
much  of  wliich  is  purely  ephemeral  and  much  ol 
which  is  all  too  often  undesirable  for  considera- 
tion in  the  school  classroom.  It  contains  little  or 
nothing  of  purely  literary  value.  The  smallness 
of  type,  the  quality  of  paper  u.sed,  and  the  nec- 
essary economy  of  space,  forbidding  much  artistic 
effect,  do  not  make  the  reading  attractive  to  tlie 
eye. 

"Many  excellent  magazines  deal_  largely  with 
fiction,  and  thus  fail  to  connect  with  the  broad 
currents  of   present-day  creative  thought. 

"Other  publications  deal  with  specific  fields  of 
work — with  distinct  occupations,  with  religion, 
philosophy,  literature   or   politics. 

"Others  give  news  and  comment  on  current 
topics  of  interest,  but  omit  articles  of  genuine 
literary  value. 

"The  best  publication  for  correlation  with  all 
the  work  of  the  teaclier  of  English  will  be  in- 
clusive of  many  'ines  of  interest.  It  w^ill  include 
fiction,  poetry,  general  articles  of  various  kinds, 
tlie  most  important  news  of  deep  significance,  and 
such  calm  and  thoughtful  comment,  given  in  a 
spirit  of  optimistic  good  will  toward  all  mankind, 
as  will  most  interest  and  stimulate  the  adolescent. 

"Many  teachers  testify  that  The  Independent 
is  a  paper  of  this  high  type.  Tliat  it  meets  witli 
the  approval  of  students  is  shown  by  its  wide  cir- 
culation in  schools  and  colleges  thruout  the  coun- 
try. In  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  wher»  the 
purchase  of  any  periodical  is  purely  optional  on 
the  part  of  every  student.  The  Independent  is 
bought  weekly  by  a  great  number  of  students, 
who  say  tliat  they  prefer  it  to  other  publications 
of   somewhat   similar   character. 

"A  class  section  of  the  senior  class,  on  being 
nsked  recently  if  it  wislied  to  change  from  The 
Independent  to  another  periodical,  stated  emphati- 
cally that  it  preferred  to  continue  the  use  of 
The  Independent." 

"How  to  Use  The  Independent  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  English,"  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Law.  Sent  free 
on  application  to  W.  W.  Ferrin,  The  Indepen- 
dent,   119   W.   40th   Street,   New   York. 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 

You  czn— I  knoiv  it,  because 
I  have  reduced  32,000  women 

jnd  have  built  up  as  many  more — scien- 
tiftcally,     naturally 


privacy    ot 
can   build    up 


without  drugs  in  I 
their  own  rooms;  1 
)our  viialitv — at  the  same  time  I 
strengthen  your  heart  action;  can 
teach  you  to  breathe,  to  stand,  to 
walk  and  to  correct  such  ailments 
as  nervousnejs,  torpid  liver,  con- 
stipation, indigestion,  etc. 

0>!e  ptifiil  7vriles:  "\  weigh  83  lt>s. 
less  and  I  have  gained  wonderluUy 
in  strength.'*  Another  iiiys: 
"Last  May  I  weighed  1(X)  lbs., 
this  May  I  weigh  126,  and  oh !  I 
feel  so  7ij€U, ' ' 

IVritc  tod.iy  for  7ny  yrec  bookU! 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 
Oept.  19.  634  So.  Michigan  BIviL.  Chicago 

Author  of  ' ' Beaiity  a  Ditty, '   for  sj.u 
at  all  bnokstores 


Private  Weather  Bureau 

IN  EVERY   HOME 

A     Reliable    Barometer 
An    Accurate    Thermometer 

Actual  Size  13  inches  High 
WMU  save  you  money  and  time.  This  in- 
strument is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
automobile  owner,  fisherman,  farmer,  to 
the  business  man.  shopper,  in  fact  no  home 
is  complete  without  the — 

FORECASTS  WEATHER 

WEATHERO  METER 

HOURS  IN  ADVANCE 
$1.00  Only Reduced  from  $3.03 

Will  send  C.  O.  D.  (10  cts.  extra)  or  you 
nia\-  enclose  $1 .00  bill  or  money  order.  Sat- 
isfactiun  guaranteed. 

WITHINGTON  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
618  Mailers  Bldg.     Dept.  90.     Chicago 
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SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


NEW   YORK 


THE  METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

iitfers  :i  three  years'  course,  FREIE,  and   pays  besides  maintenance,  $10  a  month  tor 
the  first  year,  $12  a  month  tor  the  second  and  $15  a  month  tlie  last  year. 

Classes  are  formed  every  month. 
The  Nurses'  Home  is  located  on  one  of  tlie  finest  sites  in  New  York  City.    Tlie 
rooms  are  ail  single  \\\i\\  spacious  entrance  hall,  library  and  sitting  rooms.     The  school 
is  registered  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  over  1500  beds. 

Applicants  must  be  over  18  and  under  3-5  years  of  age,  and  have  had  one 
year  in  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

Apply  at  once  for  information  to 

AGNES  S.  WARD,  R.N. 

Superintendent,  Metropolitatn  Training  School,   Blackwell's  Island,  New  York  City 


Union  Theological  Seminaury 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Open  on  Equal  Terms  to  Stiuients  ot  All 
Christian  Bodies.  Eightieth  Year  began  Sep- 
tember 29,  1915.  at  Broadway  and  i^oth 
Street.  For  Catalogue  Address  the  Dean  of 
Students. 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillet.  D.D. 
Broadway  at  120th  Street  New  York  City 


ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL    INFORMATION 

C  r  1.  -?s  of  all  Ko.trdiiie  S^'.    '-■l^  '     ''     m'i/   f  m  I  .  S. 
1- \V'  rs  ad%-ice  free.      Wt:;'  f-r   ^itis  . -r  N>\  •<■'      M  lin- 

tained  fur  .u!  s  h.uis.    it'rtfe  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIATIOW 


FREE 

tained  fur  ai 

1042  Times  But..  New  York,  or  1542  Masonic  Temole.  Chicaso 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-Seventh  Year 
Delightful    location    overlooking    the    city.      Col- 
legiate and   special   courses.     Degrees  given.     Ex- 
ceptional   advantages    in    Social    Service,    Music 
and   Expression.     Athletics. 

JOHN  CAREY  ACHESON.  LL.D..  President 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Writing  Photoplays   and   Stories 


Taught  I 
est  rcc4  I 

PHll.l.lH^    -,.    ]l    .    .1  .    1.     1     .V    1       1  II 

Complete  Photoplay  or  Story 


Hlch- 

I  hfWJkIrt 

...  :.v,ii  .      .'w     i  urk  Ciu. 

'Market."  10c  each 


The  University  of  Chicago   tfj\j 


MAlff'P    in    addition    to   resident 
n  I)  III  Jj   work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence 

CTJinY  For  detailed  in. 

UlXJUl  formation  address 

ilih  Vrsr      U.  of  C.  (Div.M)rhicica.  Ill 


Public  Speaking 

Taught  at  Home 


Spcilaiurrft— Write  Now 

r  ' 


H«fi(|,|iii.  u  r..f  .1.  I  .11., .  r  .--.rFf  '  '    ' '  ■•  "     I 
i.ff  r     *'  .-...i.     llul  ,  ..  . , 


The  Key  To  Success 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember.  I  can 
make  your  mind  an  infallible  c'.assitie<i 
inde.x  from  which  you  can  instantly 
select  thoughts,  facts,  tij^res.  names, 
faces,  tnables  you  to  concentrate, 
develop  self-control,  overcome  baslt- 
fulncss,  think  on  your  feet,  address 
an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in 
developing  memories  of  thousands 
of  students.  Write  today  for  copy 
of  my  book  "How  to  Remember  " 
and  Copyrighted  Intensely  Interest- 
ing Memory  Test  Free,  also  how 
to  obtain  FREE  copy  of  my  book 
"How  to  Speak  in  Public." 


Pro! 

Henry 

Dickson, 

Principal 

i>ick*on  Sdiool  of  Memory.   404  Ueaiat  BU<..  Qica«o.  IIL 

LawLibtaryFtee 

A  remarkable  complete  mad  co[Dpr«benaive  cyclopedia  of  law 
teivco  away  absolutely  free  witb  each  Coutim  aud  Service. 

The  Law  Is  CaUingYoa  tt'^^ii^J^^tUT^ 

m  .  r^T*-.]  tu  y<)u.  \Ve^>th,  pow«r.  inlluencf.  b<.>[ior— all  ia  «it^m 
vour  re  n'h  thr^'Uifh  the  Iaw  Lciuti  1  j  .  r  i-*  n  h  ii,c  ilimteU 
Ly  tu«u)t<rr  uiii.ds  u/  the  prufcaaiuo.   V^  '_■  -ok. 

Write  Today  frr^^jb::;;::'  ::zr. 

American  Corresp^ondence  School  of  Law 

2407  Manhattan  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 


^^^         SHORT  -  STORY  WRrFING 

|:^J  A  course  of  furty  lesdona  in  the  hiatory.  furm  dtruc* 
I  Ju  turt".  unJ  wntifikf  of  tne  ^bu^l  Sior»  laukfht  by  l>r.  4* 

^^■>ijr    Brryksrow^iD,    ^''     "' —  ..-,*• 


TWELVE  HUNDRED 
INSTRUCTORS 

During  School  Year  Elnding  June,  1915 
CHOSE 

IhelntiepeQiimt 


AS  A 

I  I,       I  Mr       >. 


\'T.\RY  TErr  BOt)lt 
>h,    FMblu-    Spcikin^,    U14I 
.((plcmcounr  ResdlnK,  Cidcs, 


inrhl. 

f'lmphtrt  N'tmSrf  Turn  N  cil'rtt  "  Ht-w  to  I'le  Tht 


I 
II 

I  M 
I  It*   Wa.l     I 


.  .1.       '  ,  ►      1         k 


I  NDtNI.  lUsk  ■£ 

I  N«w  tvik  Cl<y 


tradp  journals  devoted  to  your  work.  Ob- 
tain a  copy  ot  the  magazine  |)ublishe<l  bv 
the  .Milliner  ("ompany.  SlU  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street.  New  York,  .also  of  that  pub- 
li>ihe(l  by  the  .Millinery  Trade  Publishing 
t 'ompany.  llM'  liroadway.  New  York.  It 
is  possible  that  some  such  educational  in- 
stitution as  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute. New  York,  might  teach  you  general 
principles  of  buying  and  selling  which  you 
could  beneficially  adapt  to  the  millinery 
business. 


162.  Prof.  J.  W.  G..  Pennsylvania.  "In  your 
issue  of  June  Tth,  answer  No.  83,  you  advised 
the  purchase  of  one  of  the  books  recently  pub- 
lished, sutTKesting  the  hundreds  of  vocations  and 
occupations  now  available  to  ambitious  girls.'  I 
am  very  frequently  consulted  in  reference  to  pos- 
sible occupations  for  girl  graduates  of  our  high 
school,  and  the  books  referred  to  may  be  of  con- 
siderable assistance  to  me.  Can  you  give  me  the 
names   of  the  publishers?" 

We  understand  that  books  bearing  on 
the  subject  have  been  issued  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  4  Park  street,  Boston,  by 
1"'.  A.  Stokes  Company.  44.'-{  Fourth  avenue. 
New  Y"ork.  and  by  A.  S.  Harnes  Company. 
3S1  Fourth  avenue.  New  York.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupations for  Women.  l.'iO  East  Twenty- 
second  street.  New  Tork.  might  be  sug- 
gestive. We  would  suggest  that  before  any 
pupil  of  yours  attempts  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice or  appeal  in  a  general  book  on  voca- 
tional opportunities,  a  consultation  with 
an  expert  on  vocational  guidance  be  ar- 
ranged, to  pass  on  the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess in  the  trade  or  profession  that  the 
girl  thinks  she  likes.  Otherwise,  failure, 
disappointment,  and  a  vast  deal  of  heart- 
ache may  ensue. 


1C3.  Mr.  S.  H..  Oklahoma.  "I  am  a  letter 
carrier,  ihirty-thiee  years  old,  with  famil>-  of 
six,  salary  $1200,  been  ten  years  in  civil  servic*. 
I  see  no  chance  for  promotion  and  would  enter 
another  line  of  work.    H  lied   .-Agriculture. 

Political   Economy   and    -  Can   speak    and 

write  Spanish  fluently.  ..>... v.  like  a  position 
where  Spanish  k  required.   Please  advise." 

For  the  sake  of  your  family,  we  would 
caution  you  against  leaving  your  present 
position  before  another  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain. Y'our  ambition  is  rare,  and  splendid. 
But  safety  is  the  duty  of  a  man  with  a 
large  family. 

Why  not  take  a  busiu.  -  '  lil. 

to  combine  with  yoar  k  -      n- 

ish,  and  thus  make  you  ui";'v  valuable  to 
any  prospective  employer?  If  you  knew 
Iw'okkeeping,  or  ;<  tig.  or  advertising, 

or     business     let:  -ug.     another     job 

wouKl   be   much   ea>UT    ti>   sei-ure. 

The  Spanish  American  I>ire\-tory.  "J  Rei^ 
tor  street.  New  York,  gives  the  names  i.f 
e.\iM'rt  houses  likely  to  want  your  services. 
Write  for  particulars. 
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HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

iriitci     of    hiisiiirsi    on     (iuiiul    (  r><  lit     /'<iiA'. 
/(I At   ll'i)t'</s('i.i(/   Kir,   (jcl  K'l)  III  Adaiiis  .■l:ciuit' 

ABSOLIJTF.LY  FIRFPROOF 

?00  Rooms.  Private  Bith.  SI. 50  Sliicle,  $2.50  Up  Double 

200       2.00       "        3.00   "      " 

100        2.50        •■        4.00   "       •• 

100       3.00  to  5.00  •■        4.50   "      " 

Total  600  Otilsuic  Rooms 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors— Aieiils'  New  Unique  Cafes  and 

Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellente 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.    H.  Jackson    Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


The  Best  Way 

The    use    of   the    IXDIVII). 
CAL     COMMtMO^      SERV- 
ICE   has     increased     the 
^^^_^__^_^     attendance    at    the    Lord's 
_  8tipp('r    in     thousands      of 

"^  £:.  churches.     It    will  do    so  for 

^^  your  ohurcho      Send  for  illustrated 


price  list. 
:^     iSDIVIDlAL  rOJIMCMON  SEETICE  CO. 


1701-1708  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia 


DANDA  LEATHER  KEY-CASE 

With  Your  Name  or  Monogram 
Stamped   in   Heavy  Cold  Leaf 

25c  ^^   "*'' '  ^^''  ^'"'    Pocket 


Postpaid 


40c? 


or  Pen  Knife 


It's  convenient,  prevents  keys  from  rusting, 
saves  the  clothing  antl  is  a  neat  case  for  the 
pocket.  Made  of  strong,  black  leather  with 
keyring  and  your  name  handsomely  stamped 
in  gold  letters  Oil  the  case. 

ll'riU/or  lUifiCrated  Catalogue  of 
Daitiia    f.eafht-r    Goods    Novelties 

DANDA  IT.  MFC.  CO..  82  John  St..  N.Y. 


A    NATION.XL  P>nST-     T 


NKSS   FOIMIM 

|{Y  John    11.    I-'AIIKY 

I'ltniiliiit  of  till-  (Hiaiiilirr  of  Covnncrcr 
of  tin'  United  Stuten 


Mr.  Fiihry  in  iiiiw  Hrrvlnfi  hin  nvriitiil 
liiiii  11.1  llif  hiiiil  1)1  the  Sntiiiiiul 
i'luiinUrv.  II V  hiiH  Itvrii  iii-lirvly  iiliii 
lifiiil  irilli  llir  !/niil  ort/nnizdliiin  «i«cr 
il.i  luninniti;/  iiinl  unilar  liin  own  i/uiil 
liner  llirrr  Iniir  lirrii  iininy  drrrlnii- 
iiifiilH  i)j  iiniiitrtiiHrr  In  UiisitlvHH  mm. 
Mr.  Fiiliiy,  luriiirrlu  llir  Miliirriii- 
Itniliiil  iij  Ihr  \vir  kiit/liind  iliiisinii 
iif  the  .{s.iiiriiilril  I'nui,  wan  fur 
uiiinii  iivarx  Ihr  rilitur  mid  iiulili.shrr 
of  tlir  Hiislnii  '"rriirrlrr."  Ilr  in 
ihr  prisriit  oirnrr  iif  Ihr  W'orrrHirr 
"I'o.il"  inid  is  artirr  in  Ihr  world  of 
fiiKincr     mill     hii.iinix.i.      'I'llK     I'!l)l  I'oK. 


IN  the  amazins'ly  .short  space  of  three 
years  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  fjiown  until  today  it  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  nearly  700 
or^ianizations  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Not  only  is  our  insular  terri- 
tory represented,  but  included  in  the 
impressive  union  are  the  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  such  widely 
separated  centers  as  Paris,  Berlin, 
Milan  and  Constantinople.  Its  member- 
ship, all  told,  now  represents  about 
350  0  firms,  corporations  and  business 
men,  and  it  has  become  the  largest  as- 
sociation of  its  kind  perhaps  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  most  democratic 
and  most  representative. 

Its  first  duty  is  to  crystallize  the  sen- 
timent of  the  business  men  of  this  coun- 
try on  great  national  questions.  It  does 
this  without  bias  or  partizanship  and 
only  after  a  thoro  investigation  and  the 
most  careful  consideration.  In  deter- 
mining these  issues,  in  fixing  the  poli- 
cies of  the  National  Chamber,  every 
organization,  large  and  small,  has  its 
voice  thru  a  referendum  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  each  affiliated  body  to  be 
voted  upon. 

A  concrete  example  of  how  such  a 
countrywide  canvass  of  business  senti- 
ment is  made  may  be  seen  in  a  recent 
referendum  ordered  to  secure  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  much  dis- 
cussed Seamen's  Act.  Up  to  the  time 
the  National  Chamber  decided  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  how  those  engaged  in  busi- 
ness felt  upon  the  subject,  the  discus- 
sion had  centered,  for  the  most  part, 
in  coastwise  cities.  But  now,  thanks  to 
the  existence  of  the  National  Chamber, 
the  question  will  be  taken  into  every 
state  in  the  Union  to  be  voted  upon  by 
national  trade  bodies,  state  organiza- 
tions and  local  chambers  of  commerce. 
Thus  business  men,  not  only  where 
shipping  is  heaviest,  but  thruout  the 
entire  United  States,  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves.  The 
various  organizations  will  be  allowed 
forty-five  days  in  which  to  cast  their 
votes.  After  the  final  count  the  general 
result  will  be  communicated  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Senate.  Later  a  noti- 
fication of  the  result  will  be  presented 
to  each  individual  member  of  the  House 
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BISSELUS 


The  Efficient 
Cleaning  Combination 

'I'o  t,li(;  tired  wiiii.'iii,  wi-;irii  rl  witli 
I  lie  cfjiiMtuiit.  i'mUi.  iiKiiiii.t'  'lift.  iiIi'J 
riiiHt,  then*!  two  Iti.MHcll  iiiiwliini!«  urn 
iii'lcf'd  II  Ixjon.  Uw!  of  the  liinHr.U 
Ciirprt  Sirripi-.r  for  dnily  awee.ptng, 
with  /nss  ELL'S  VACUUM 
CLEAN I'JIi,  n  iK>w<Tfiil  stiftion  nm- 
rhinc,  ff)r  ({'"in'ral  r-lcaiiiii|{  dayH,  m 
the  Hcifntific,  work-savint?  way  whinh 
gives   you   a   beautifully    clean    hoiiHe. 

liTSSELf/S  VACUUM  SWEKI'llIt  i» 
a  very  popular  model,  being  a  combination 
cleaner  and  sweeper. 

In  a  test  against  variouB  standard  power 
machines,  the  Bissell  prove<J  to  have  even 
(irenler  suction  power  and  consequent  clean- 
ing efficiency. 

The  rear  opening  one-piece  nozzle  nnd 
dust  bag  is  a  source  of  wonderful  con- 
venience. Our  booklet  describes  this  and 
other  important  features. 

Prices  are  $7.50  for  the  Vacuum  Cleaner 
(without  brush)  and  89.00  for  the  Vacuum 
Sweeper  (with  brush).  Slightly  higher  in 
the  West,  South  and  in  Canada.  Carpet 
Sweepers  $2.7.5  to  $.5.75.  .Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.     Booklet  on  request. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Largest  Ezclailve  Manofactnrers  of  Carpet 
Sweeping  Devices  in  the  World 

Dept.  74,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
M&de  In  Canada,  too 


Get  finest  books 
at  lower  prices 

than  any  dealer  can  ofier,  by  becoming  a  Life  Member  of 


The  Ben 
Franklin 


LibiBry 
AssodatioB 


tage?  secured  by  expert 
Overstocks,"  "Remain- 
■"Bankruptcy     Stocits.'* 


You  share  all  the  ad  van- 
purchase  of  "Pubiishers 
ders  of  Editions,' 
etc. — if  you  act  now. 

To  multiply  our  already  large  purchasing  capacity  we  are 
offering  you  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  Life  Member  of 
this  association  without  spending  a  cent  for  dues  or  initia- 
tion fee.  Simply  avail  yourself  of  our  remarkable  offer  of 
the  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  fine  books. 

Every  book  brand  new.  Best  recent  nOTCls  and  ju- 
veniles included  (Special  Bulletin).  Xo  defective  or 
second-hand  books  offered.    Note  these  prices: 


SHAKESPE.IRE.  De  Lnie.  20 
v^ols.  unabridged  Cambridge 
Text;  photogravures.  Pub- 
lisher's price  S45.  *n  nc 
Our  I>rice     ....     ^if'  I O 

DE  MArP.4SSiXT.  17  vols., 
De  Lu.xe,  une.xpurgated  edi- 
tion.    Photogravures.    Pub 
lisher's  price  $51 
Onr  Price 

STETEXSOy.  10  vols.,  5i 
leather.  Photogravures. 
Publisher's  price  ^Q  QC 
J37.SO.      Oar  Price     ^if.iJD 

COOPER'S  LEATHER  STOCK- 
IJiO  TALES,  6  vols.  Illustra- 
ted. Publisher's  *|  QC 
price  J6.  Oor  Price      ^X.JjD 


SCOTT.  We  have  absolDta 
remainder  of  the  magnificent 
English  HigfalaDd  Edition.  150 
illustrations  per  volume.  Pub- 
Usher's  price  56. 00  per  vol- 
ume. Oar  Price,  while  tf|  OC 
they  last ^l.£,0 

51.     $0   Oft  DAXTE.  4  vols..   Standard 

]    <po.oU       Longfellow  translation.   Spe- 
cial   illustrations.      Publish- 

l^ue''"'!^":""  $5.00 

LIEGE  A\D  THE  ARDEXXES, 

and  other  choice   color  vol- 
umes;  published   by  .A.  &  C. 
Black,  London,  at 
$3  each.    Our  Price 


91c. 

Our  new  catalog  hsts  many  more  choice  book  bargains — 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hugo.  DeFoe,  Fielding,  Poe.  Conan 
Doyle,  Jane  .Austen,  Emerson,  Balzac,  etc. — explains  how 
you  may  examine  books  in  your  own  home,  before  purchas- 
ing.   Today's  Ijest  bargains  may  l>e  all  sold  next  week. 

Get  that  catalog  at  once 

THE  BEN  FRANKLIN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  L.  437  Presser  Building  Annex,  Philadelphia 
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IlIXXLE     XRAVELSJ 

I  For  Health,  Pleasure  or  Business.     This  Department,  under  the  supervision  of    M 

H    the  Bertha  Ruffner  Hotel  Bureau,  answers  all  questions  about  trips  by  Land  or    M 
B    Sea,  Hotels  and  Transportation  Lines.     Address:  g 


C« 


IIMKORIVIAXIOIM 


»9 


1    THE  INDEPENDENT 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii. 


119  West  40th  Street  New  York     = 


liuiiltiiiliiililiiiiililllUIIIUIlJi. 


Watklns    Glen   on 
Seneca    Lake,    N.   Y. 

Wm.  E.  Leftlngwell.  Pres. 


SfteOEN  SPRINGS 

A   Mineral   Springs   Cure  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE   AMERICAN    NAUHEIM, 

from   having  first   introduccil    into    this    cminliy    llic    Si:hi)lt    trf.iliucut    lor    heart    disease.       Tlie 
treatment  methods,  and  eiiuipment  eiidirace  tlie  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved. 


OPEN      ALL     THE      YEAR 


Treatments   are   given 
highly    Kadiiiactive. 


under   tlie   direction    of  physicians.     Two   of  the   Drinking   Springs  are 


THE  BATHS 


2  AVERAGES   64.8    MACHE 


THE  BATHING  SPRINGS  are  similar  to  the  waters 
of  Had  Xaulienu,  hut  ahoiit  live  times  as  strong. 
THE  RADIUM  EMANATION  FROM  BRINE 
UNITS    PER    LITER    OF    WATER,    or    nearly 


SPRING   NO. 

three  time-  as  iiuicli  as  any  other  American  Spring  known.  1-or  tl)e  treatineiit  o!  rheumatism. 
GOUT.  DIABETES.  OBESITY.  NEURITIS.  NEURALGIA,  ANAEMIA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM 
AND     LIVER.      HEART      AND      CIRCULATORY      SYSTEM.        KIDNEY       DISEASE,       AND      DISORDERS      OF       THE 

NERVOUS    SYSTEM,    We  offer   advantages   unsurpassed   in   tliis  country  or   Europe. 

Situated    in   a   private   park   with   miles   of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing 

exercise.    Well-kept  (lolf  Course.    Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf.    Music,  Dancing. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Majled  on  Request 


iiimimiiii'imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiii 


ROUND    THE    WORLD  TOURS 


The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT.  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 


CUNARD  UNE.  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Pocono  Manor        Pennsylvania 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.&  W.  RR. 

A  summer  vacation  among  streams  and 
mountains,  in  cultured,  Quaker  environ- 
ment, and  on  an  800  acre  tract,  with 
large  Hotel  and  Cottage  Colony.  Golf, 
Tennis  and  Garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 
Every  accessory  for  comfort. 

J.   W.   HURLEY,  Manager 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  TOUR  FREE 


We  operate  a  speci.il  plan  of  pirlicular  interest  to  persons  capable 
of  t-riianizina:  their  own  South  American  Touring-  Parties  bv 
\\  hich  the  or^an  zer  secures  his  or  her  complete  expenses 
FH£j£j.  Voii  can  easily  organize  a  party  witli  our  help.  W'e 
make  a'l  arrangements  an'l  fumisli 
tour  nian.iirr.  Also  tours  to 
Spain,  the  Kiviem.  Japan.  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines.  F*-  fnll 
partiLHiiirs  (iJiir^iS  Sept.    I. 

305  South  Rebecca  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FOR  YOUR  VACATION— 


OPHAM 
OURS 


Go 
To 


BERMUDA 


(.Jnlimited   Attractions    for    Vacationists. 
Cooler   than    Middle   Atlantic    Coast    Resorts. 
Send  for  Low  Rate  Inclusive  Tour  Circular. 


TWIN 
SCREW 


"BERMUDIAN" 

Safety— Speed— Comfort— Sails  Every  Tea  Oayi 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  3.'  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  Cook  &  Son. 
245  Broadway  and  ft6\  5th  Avenue    or  Any  Ticket  Afti:!. 
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AT  UANTir     riTY 


and  Senate,  and,  if  practicable,  a  com- 
mittee front  the  National  Chamber  will 
appear  before  the  committee  in  Con- 
gress directly  interested  in  the  subject, 
explainini^-  how  the  Seaman's  Act  vote 
was  arrived  at.  It  is  hoped  that  the  re- 
sult may  be  known  in  advance  of  the 
date  set  for  the  convening  of  Congress. 

In  these  three  years  the  Chamber, 
obedient  to  its  referenda,  has  suggested 
and  obtained  seven  vital  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  has  sug- 
gested and  obtained  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  to  assist  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board;  at  the  instance 
of  Secretary  Redfield  has  assisted  in 
the  readjustment  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  including  the  collation  and 
distribution  of  consular  reports,  and 
helped  to  secure  the  appointment  of  an 
increased  number  of  commercial  at- 
taches. 

The  Chamber  has  influenced  exceed- 
ingly important  modifications  that  ap- 
pear in  the  final  form  of  the  trust  bills, 
has  received  at  its  recent  third  annual 
convention  the  unqualified,  outspoken 
approval  of  President  Wilson  and  a 
frank  appeal  for  support  on  certain 
measures  from  five  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  With  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  of  party  leaders  gen- 
erally the  Chamber  has  just  appointed 
a  permanent  Advisory  Committee  to 
confer  with  the  new  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Everything  the  National  Chamber 
does  is  in  the  open,  available  for  criti- 
cism by  all  men.  There  can  be  nothing 
concealed.  It  cannot  be  used  by  any 
clique  or  group.  It  must  be  thoroly 
American  and  broadly  patriotic  in  ev- 
erything that  it  does.  There  can  be 
nothing  narrow  or  little  about  it.  Aside 
from  bringing  the  business  viewpoint 
to  bear  upon  great  public  questions,  it 
must  work  with  the  Government  in  ex- 
tending the  use  of  the  facilities  which 
the  Government  now  provides  for  the 
promotion  of  business.  Until  now.  the 
business  men  of  this  country'  have  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  thitigs  being 
done  by  the  Government  which  would 
be  of  value  to  business  if  they  were  only 
utilized.  It  is  an  important  responsibil- 
ity of  this  organization  to  bring  that 
fact  home  to  business  men  and  to  aid 
the  Governnu-nt  in  the  betterment  of 
existing   machinery. 

The  science  of  commercial  organiza 
tion  is  only  be.  to  be  i! 

in   the   I'nited    ^  It   is   i 

Kreat  tasks  of  the  National  Chamber 
I       .        t   all  oi  "       s  of  bu 

its    111.  it\    at'  . 

.  .iter  efficiency.  Their  i  al  e.x- 
;.■  ;rtK-t's  are  thus  f --'■■  

>    I  .1  :  ;.;   house,     hi!  . 

pfciully  in  Much  a  tini«  as  this  wh«ii 
there  is  a  world  b"-;-— --^  .-.;..;..  wV,  ..r 
i-ati   be  (lone  with   ( 


'<f  bu:iinea:i   men   which,   while   w 

■  '     one  ia    jti-^        ' 

„      ■  [Ul     of  il-i     a     V^hvit' 

It  i«  alon^'  th>  'v«  ar*  ao 

unt'vr     of 
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SILIIOUICTTES 

(i<iM  wiiN  HDiMi'tiiiirH  lull!  nil  Mil'  liliH'K 
uiilliiif,  iiikI  M  kiivc  the  iKU'ti'iiit  vlliillty,  ii'> 
well  as   runii. 

Till'  silllOIII'lll'  llllH  llCCIl  WI'll  tlTIIII'd  llll' 
piMir     I'l'llllinll     nl'     till'     liiilliill  lll'r,     Mini      llll' 

i'lii'i'nmiiiT    of    till'   «liiKii<'i'i't'«'I.V|'«'. 

Silllnlirlli's  IlilVl'  lii'i'Il  Vliriiillsly  ili'si({ 
iiiilcii  IIS  Nliii(lii\\nni|ilis,  pinlili's,  NkiiiKriiiilis, 

slimli'M,     \U ilimirs,     Mi'issii);rii|ilis,     srissnr 

types,  iiiul  piipyrutjiiiplis. 

'riiiinUs  til  llll'  sillinin'lli',  (I'lii'tlii'.  WuK 
HIT,  l>is/.(,  Niipoli'iiii  iiiiii  viii'iiMis  l')iiKlisli 
kiiiKs,  t|iit'i'iis  titiil  priiiri'sscs  liiiv<'  lici'ii  pri' 
scrvi'il   to   us   ill    iiiiiiiuo  pi)rtriiitiirt'. 

Silliiun'tli'  iiirliiri's  \vi'n»  iiiii'(>  pii|inliir  in 
till'  piiri'i'liiiii  I'llrtorit's  nf  I'IiikIu'icI  nihl 
(irriiiiiiiy.  'lMit'.\'  wi'i'c  iiscii  in  piirliriiliii'  in 
till'  iiriiiiiiu'iiliitiuii  1)1'  snini'iiir  jiiid  n\U 
pieces. 

Some    of    the    eniliesi    of    llie    pniier    si! 
Iioiii'lles  were  cut   liy   Mis.  ryluirn  in    KiK'.l. 
She   has   heeii   creiliteil    with    the  ciiltiii);  of 
the    portniits   ol"    W'illiniii    and    Mary    ahoiil 
that   time. 

Tlie  l''K.vptiaiis  found  a  place  for  the  sil- 


cnses  :!()(»()  years 
and  piiKeants  of 
in     the     frescoed 


houette  on    tlieir   iiuimiiiy 
before   the  Christ  inn    era, 
profile     iu>rtraitiire     are 
tombs  of  ohl    !Oj;ypt. 

The  silhouette  has  a  story  to  tell  us 
aloiin  historical  lines,  in  comedy  and  in 
trap'dy.  The  little  bits  of  black  pajier  show 
us  men  ai-med  cai)-a-pi«'.  women  weaving 
and  sjrindinji-  corn,  children  at  their  fiames 
of  ball  playing',  and  Uiuickiebones,  rollinij 
hooiis.  and  playinu'  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cocks. 

Perhaps  the  best  kinnvn  silhouette  artist 
was  \us'ust  Kdoiiart.  the  Frenchman,  wlio 
visited  tlie  Thiited  States  in  1S;>!)  and  made 
nian.\-  cuttings  of  well  known  men.  women 
and  children,  here.  His  output  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  100. (>()(>.  An  exhi- 
bition of  his  silhouettes  was  held  in  New 
York  City  by  A.  S.  Veruey  iu  1913. 

The  ordinary  method  of  outtinj;:  silhou- 
ettes was  to  clip  the  portrait  in  black  and 
superimpose  it  upon  a  white  background. 
This  was  sometimes  varied,  however,  and 
certain  silhouettes  api)ear  in  museums  and 
in  i)rivate  collections  in  which  the  portrait 
is  out  as  a  hole  in  a  sheet  of  i)a])er  which 
is  backed  with  i)aper,  silk  or  velvet.  The 
Congressional  Tjibrary.  at  Washington,  has 
several  of  this  kind. 


THE  BACKERS  OF  THE  HUNS 

"German    papers     are    .iubilant    over     the 
Welsh  strike." 

The  British  ships  in  Swanse.i  Bay 

Lie   up — they're   short   o'    coal ; 
And  France's  vessels  cripjiled  wait 

T^util  you've  taken  toll ; 
In   ev'ry   trench   there's  blood  a-flow 

By  Flemish   dyke  and  down. 
But  ne'er  a  man  would  shame  his  breed 

And  throw  his  rifle  down. 

From   far  Australia's  grassy  plains 

The  long,  lean  bushmen  come  ; 
The  sturdy  sons  of  INIaoriland 

They   heed   the  battle-drum  ; 
How  will  they  look  askance  and  stare 

What  time  their  blood  is  shed 
To  hear  that  i/oii.  for  whom  they  fight. 

Have  calmly  gone  to  bed  ! 

It  isn't  that  we  grudge  you.  mate. 

Your  extra   pence  per  ton  ; 
It's  seeing  Welshmen  with  a  pick 

Hit  Welshmen  with  a  gun  ; 
It's  hearing  i-ise  from  oversea 

Ajiphuises  fit  to  stun. 
And  knowing  that  you  well  deserve 

A  cheering  from  the  Hun. 

We  hung  our  heads  in  bitter  shame 

That  once  were  hung  in   pride 
To  hear  the  alien  cheer  for   i/oii. 
Whose  brothers  bled  and  died; 
And  wdien  in   Freedom's  holy  cause 

^  They  battled,  high   and  low. 
Their  kin.ittipn  caiit/ht  fhcir  fir/hfinr/  hand. 
And  paralyzed  the  blow! 

F.  Born. 
From  the  Hjidneij  Bulletin,  Avsfralia. 
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Go  mi  io@\fom 

/Iftcr  December  it  will  be  too  late 
^^io  see  "tWo  idws  jor  one  fare" 

1  nc  San  Francisco  l^xposition  ends 
December  4. 

Tne    San    Diego    Exposition    ends 
December  31. 

This  IS  tne  opportunity  or  a  lifetime! 

Round-trip  railroad  ticket  from  Chica^'o 
(for  example)  only  costs  $62.50,  via  direct 
lines ;   on  sale  up  to  November  30. 

Sleeper  oertn,  $7  to  $13  eacn  "way. 
Meals  en  route,  $2  to  $3  a  day. 

Side  trip  to  Grand  Canyon,  $7.50  extra. 

Allo-w  $4  to  $7  a  day  for  one  week  at  tne  Expositions. 
Add  enough  for  incidentals. 

Return  until  Decern  oer  31. 

On  your  Danta  Fe  -Mvay  to  Califor- 
nia  visit  tne  Grand    Canyon  of 
Arizona  —  sleeper    on  Cali- 
fornia Limited  to  tne  rim. 


Ask   for  Exposition   folder. 
Grand  Canyon  Outings, 
ana  Caliromia  Eimited 
book. 


W.  J.  Black 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

A.T.&S.F.  Ry. 

lOSO  Railway  Exchange 

Chicago 


HhelniiQieQDtnt 


Tlie  Independent  is  being  used  in  a  rapidly 
ir.c;casing  number  of  Public  Schools,  High 
Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges 
and  Universities  all  over  the  country,  as  a 
textbook  or  supplementary  reading  in  connec- 
tion with  their  courses  in  English,  Oral  Com- 
position, Public  Speaking,  Journalism,  Inter- 
national Law,  Economics,  Current  History, 
American  Politics  and  Civil  Government. 
Every  one  of  the  many  thousand  students  of 
The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Course  is  a  yearly  subscriber  to  The  Inde- 
pendent. Professors  of  man.y  educational  in- 
stitutions have  testified  to  its  usefulness  in 
providing  their  students  with  examples  of 
clear,  incisive,  modern  English,  and  as  a  vital 
factor  in  widening  their  interests.  Write  for 
our  Class  Room  Plan.  119  West  40th  St., 
New  York. 
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Make  housework  easier.  Carries  full  meal  to  table  ^r_  Ic'.v  r;itin 
one  trip.  Handy  in  kitchen,  dining  room,  sun  pori.1:.  bc^Litiiul 
permanent  finish.  T«o  heavy  oval  trays  giving  double  capacity. 
SlO  in  black  ;  $13  in  white.  Express  prepaid.  Bookletfree.  Address 
■WHEEL  TRAY  CO.,  439  W.  61st  Place,  CHICAGO 
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If  you  Cein't  pull  the 
shade  up  — 

— or  if  sometimes  it  will  not  stay  down, 
the  trouble  is  in  the  roller.  Buy  Harts- 
horn's, and  you  avoid  such  annoy- 
ances. Tliey  are  used  in  over  10.000. 009 
homes.  No  tacks  are  necess,ir>'.  Free; 
Send  for  valuable  book,  "How  to  Get 
the  Best  Service  from  Your  Shade  Roll- 
ers." In  buying  shade  rollers,  alwaj'S 
Stewart  Hartshorn  Co. ,        look  for  this  signature : 

East  Newark,  H.  J.        'iH^/jWi/f'UflA-Ci^^^oryU^ 

HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


THE  MARKET   PLACE 

A  REVIEW  OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


THE   INVESTOR'S    SERVICE 

The  Independeyit  inaugurates  this  iveek  a  Service  for  Investors  tvhich 
will  give  personal  attention  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  informal 
tion  in  regard  to  investments  of  all  kinds.  The  Independent  has  always 
given  more  space  to  financial  affairs  than  any  other  popular  weekly. 
It  maint(ti)is  departments  of  finance  and  insurance  and  carries  an  ex- 
ceptional  amount  of  financial  advertising.  Notv  "The  Market  Place"  is 
to  be  expanded  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average  investor.  We  cannot 
of  course  decide  for  our  readers  where  they  should  put  their  savings 
and  will  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  recommending  specific  secur- 
ities to  any  individual.  But  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly 
and  this  Department  will  give  them  either  by  letter  or  thru  the  columns 
of  The  Independent  such  impartial  information  as  may  assist  them 
in  making  a  wise  decision  for  themselves  on  this  important  question. 
Our  aim,  in  brief,  is  to  aid  our  readers  to  invest  with  full  knotvledge, 
to  help  them  select  investments  ivisely,  to  help  them  distinguish  the 
best  investments  and  know  what  is  back  of  them,  to  make  them  familiar 
with  these  four  cardinal  requirements  of  sound  investment:  security  of 
principal,  ready  convertibility,  fair  interest  rate,  steadiness  of  income. 


A    TALK    WITH    INVESTORS 


THE  average  investor  cannot  af- 
ford in  these  times  to  take  any 
chances  with  his  money  even  tho 
the  bait  offei-ed  by  the  war-stock  dealer 
may  be  very  tempting  as  compared 
with  the  paltry  four  per  cent  the  sav- 
ings bank  pays.  When  the  war  began 
the  timid  investor  would  not  purchase 
because  he  had  no  reliable  information 
for  his  guidance.  Now  that  these  stocks 
have  largely  discounted  the  future 
profits  of  the  munitions  concerns,  he 
cannot  take  the  risk  of  a  possible  pre- 
cipitous market. 

Of  course,  any  one  could  have  gone 
into  the  market  blindly  at  any  time 
within  the  past  year  and  perhaps  have 
made  considerable  profit,  but  the  great 
majority  of  people  with  savings  did  not 
want  to  gamble  away  their  hard-earned 
money  on  uncertainties. 

To  the  investor  who  is  not  sure  of 
his  ground,  one  phra.se  can  serve  in  the 
way  of  advice:  "Buy  only  the  best." 
We  have  seen  how  some  railroad  secur- 
ities have  recently  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  how  industrial  concerns  have 
been  affected  by  the  business  depres- 
sion and  how  even  a  few  public  service 
corporations  have  reported  decreased 
earnings  for  a  while.  A  little  discretion 
in  the  purchase  of  securities  would  have 
.saved  many  an  investor  from  losses. 

Some  of  the  so-called  utubrlylng 
bonds  of  railroad  systems  which  have 
recently  been  adversely  afffcted  by  re- 
organizations cover  pro[)erties  which 
are  not  now  self-supporting  utul  have 
not  been  for  some  years.  In  the  case  of 
the  Missouri  I'acific  readjustment,  we 
see  cash  ()rovid<'(l  for  junior  Heciirititis 
because  their  lien  is  sii|)t-rior  to  that  of 
Hunie  diviHJonai  bondH,  ultho  the  junior 
Hftcurituis  ure  fur  from  the  rails  und 
the  divi'sionul  bondH  are  tirttt  iiiorl- 
iCageH.  The  (jueiition  of  priority  of  lu«n 
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•  is  important,  but  that  of  earnings  be- 
comes the  deciding  factor  in  many  re- 
organizations. Investment  bankers  de- 
sire to  uphold  the  principle  that  bonds 
are  valid  obligations  and  should  be  paid 
in  cash  at  maturity,  but  when  they 
have  to  deal  with  an  insolvent  concern 
which  is  financially  helpless,  no  criti- 
cism can  reasonably  be  advanced  if  a 
concession  is  requested  of  security- 
holders. The  element  of  risk  exists  in 
all  classes  of  securities,  risk  increasing 
as  the  rate  of  interest  increases  and 
vice   versa. 

We  have  seen  many  corporations  do- 
ing a  phenomenal  business  in  muni- 
tions, armor  plate,  guns  and  foodstuffs 
because  of  the  war.  The  stocks  of  such 
concerns  have  risen  to  the  skies  and  it 
has  been  figured  that  the  market  values 
of  the  shares  of  forty  American  cor- 
porations has  increased  one  billion  dol- 
lars since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
Speculators  have  made  hundreds  of 
thousands  on  small  initial  investments 
and  the  fever  still  rages.  We  saw  Beth- 
lehem Steel  at  'A5  last  year  with  no 
particular  demand,  while  now  it  is 
around  350  and  considered  a  good  pur- 
cha.se  in  some  quarters;  Electric  Boat 
went  Itegging  at  2,  while  it  has  been 
in  demand  at  500;  and  so  it  runs  with 
many  similar  stocks. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  excitement 
over  war  stocks,  shaken  cotifulence 
about  some  bonils,  doubt  as  to  general 
business  cutiditions  atui  the  ur\certain- 
ties  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Anglo- 
French  loan,  the  standard  railroad 
bonti  hua  suffered,  but  in  most  canes 
otdy  us  a  rfsult  of  liifuidution  unii  com- 
petitioti,  ruther  thun  from  the  lack  uf 
intrinsic  value.  Still,  when  it  is  r««l- 
i/fd  that  boiuh  V.H  u  clu.ss  are  selling 
ul  uvurugt^  pricvH  f>elow  tho.Hu  of  the 
n>l)7     depreH.sioti     with     no     iiitmetilatu 


prospect  of  an  advance,  we  wonder 
whether  it  is  wise  to  buy  them  or  spec- 
ulate in  stocks. 

It  would  be  folly  to  make  predictions, 
because  no  one  knows  just  where  we 
are  at.  If  the  war  loan  is  successful  the 
usual  amount  of  crops  will  be  shipped 
to  Europe,  the  American  people  will 
own  Anglo-French  bonds  and  the  farm- 
er and  manufacturer  will  have  plenty  of 
cash  to  spend  or  invest.  That  much  is 
good,  inasmuch  as  the  exchange  sit- 
uation will  have  been  relieved  and  no 
money  will  have  left  the  country.  But 
if  the  credit  we  now  give  does  not  re- 
sult in  a  speedy  end  to  the  war — and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  necessarily 
should — we  may  have  to  provide  more 
funds  in  three  months,  or  six  or  a  year. 
The  question  is  this :  if  the  war  does  not 
end  in,  say,  a  year  and  the  Allies  want 
more  credit,  can  we  let  them  have  it? 

We  are  therefore  in  a  period  of  easy 
money  with  impending  uncertainties, 
when  sound  judgment  should  be  exer- 
cized in  making  investments.  Only  the 
best  should  be  purchased,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  even  these  are 
selling  at  low  prices.  The  general  or 
refunding  mortgage  bonds  of  great 
railroad  systems  like  the  Atchison, 
Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Great 
Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  St.  Paul, 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  Southern 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  Illinois  Central,  and  others 
of  like  class,  are  as  safe  investments 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  The  prime 
bonds  of  all  these  systems  are  legal  in- 
vestments for  savings  banks  in  New 
York  and  other  states,  and  sell  on  an 
investment  basis  of  from  4.50  per  cent 
to  4.75  per  cent,  while  in  normal  times 
the  return  is  about  4.30  per  cent. 

Many     issues     of     municipal     bonds 
should  commend  themselves  to  investors 
who   have   saved    with   a   view    to   con- 
serving  principal    rather  than   gaining 
a  large  income.  Such  issues  are  general 
credit    obligations    of    states,    c 
cities,  towns,  etc.;    interest   is  >;    ..  . 
teed  by  the  taxing  power  of  the  com- 
munity  given    to    it    by    law;    tl' 
legal  investments  for  savings  ba 
many    states,   eligible   as    security    for 
postal  savings  deposits  and  are  ^ 
from  all  federal  income  taxes.   ^ 
offerings  of  these   bonds   include  thi.'-.e 
of     Newark     and     Jersey     City,     Nf\v 
Jersey;    Toledo,    Ohio;    Dallas,    Texas; 
New     Haven,     Connecticut;      P> 
l)regoi\;      King     County,     Washi,,^..  i. . 
State  of   Tennessee;    Mt.   Vernon,   New 
York;    Minneapolis;    and    many 
the   yield    ranging    from    4   per   . —    ,- 
1.70   per  cent. 

Monils    of    fstaf>list' 
corjiorations  have  a  i> 
of    oarnings,     with     normal     ii 
yearly,    that   i- 

not  !4urptt:is.   A  ^ 

comnkuiiiti«s    with    lu  m» 

t  rttr\sp»irtaf  '     '" 

und   tin-*,   I ' 
Itractu-ally  all  of  th«  con  i     I  hu 
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<l(>inaii(l  iiicn^iiHeH  with  I  lie  ^.^niwlli  in 
p(i|)iilali(>ii  of  t)i(>  HuctioM  Hervud  iind 
is  ii(>(  inal(>r'ially  i(^HH(>iHMl  <w*mi  diiriii^' 
IK'iiotls  of  (IrpicHsidti,  t«X('«*|iliiiK  ill 
cascM  <>('  (•oncoiriM  which  MUpply  only 
I  iiuisporlatidti  or  power.  K(«pii(al)l«'  in 
v<'s(nu«iit  hoiiHt'H  liav*'  iiuirlu'lrd  \nty:v 
amoimts  of  .siicii  scciiril  irs,  afl«M'  malt- 
ii>>^  oxiiaustivt"  iiivi'sUnatioMs  as  to  hh- 
lurity,  earning''  power,  fraiuduHOH,  pid)- 
lii-  rehitioiis,  ete.  'I'he  yield  oti  this 
class  of  hoiuls  varies  from  live  to  six 
por  cent,  and  (irst  mortv:aM:o  bonds  on 
widcli  the  interivsl  is  eaiiied  twic(>  over- 
or  better  are  regarded  as  al>solidely 
consorvntivc  invostmonts.  Thoy  nro  rap- 
idly KaininK'  favor  anion^r  hanks  and 
iiisuraiu'o  fomi)anies  as  well  as  private 
investors. 

It  is  natural  tliat.  witii  the  increas 
iiifr  demaiui  for  funds  from  Euroi)ean 
jj-overnnuMits  willinj>-  to  pay  from  four 
and  a  half  per  cent  to  six  per  cent,  our 
bonds  which  yielded  from  four  per  cent 
to  five  per  cent  sliould  have  found  that 
sort  of  competition  injurious,  particu- 
larly when  accompanied  by  liquidation. 
But,  with  the  credit  of  the  belligerents 
strained  to  the  utmost,  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  limit  to  their  securinp:  credit 
or  sellinjr  securities,  and  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  our  own  bonds  to  rank  on  a 
hig:her  plane  than  jrovernment  issues 
in  the  near  future. 

So  lonjr  as  this  country  is  fairly 
prosperous,  interest  will  be  earned  and 
paid  on  sound  securities.  The  private 
investor  buys  bonds  to  keep,  he  desires 
primarily  safety  of  principal  and  a 
g'ood  yield  rather  than  superior  mar- 
ketability. So,  even  if  a  bond  declines 
five  points,  nothing:  is  to  be  feared  so 
long-  as  a  sale  is  not  necessary.  The 
American  people  have  be8:un  to  acquire 
the  savins'  habit  which  has  long-  been 
attributed  to  the  French.  This  is  best 
shown  by  the  increases  in  deposits  of 
all  banks,  particularly  postal  savings 
banks,  and  by  the  demand  for  odd-lots 
of  stocks  of  prominent  corporations  and 
bonds  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500 
and  $1000.  Investors  should  realize  that 
present  conditions  afford  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  investments  which  may 
be  the  corner-stone  of  many  a  fortune, 
and  they  should  acquire  the  saving  and 
investing  habit. 


The  reports  heard  from  time  to  time  in 
the  past  of  a  combination  of  several  of  the 
large  steel  companies,  which  have  so  often 
been  denied,  were  current  again  last  week. 
in  a  more  positive  form  than  heretofore. 
and  were  partly  responsible  for  the  ad- 
vance in  Bethlehem  Steel,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  the  probable  head  of  the  amalga- 
mation. The  Cambria  and  Midvale  Steel 
Companies,  it  is  said,  have  gone  into  new 
hands,  altho  not  identical,  and  according 
to  the  reports  these  companies  will  be 
among  those  which  will  make  up  a  new  cor- 
poration which  will  in  strength  and  size 
be  a  rival  to  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. The  steel  market  is  distinctly 
strong,  with  advancing  prices  chiefly  due  to 
the  extremely  heavy  export  demand  and 
partly  also  to  the  active  inquiry  which  is 
beginning  to  come  from  the  railways  of 
the  United  States,  which  have  long  been 
purchasers  on  a  very  small  scale. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  preferred, 

quarterly,    1  ^^    per    cent ;    common,    2    per    cent  : 

both  payable   October  5. 


High  Return- 
High  Risk 

Voii  can  ()t)lniii  ii  hip:h 
return  on  your  iiivcHt- 
niciil  hill  you  .sacrifice 
.safi'ty  ill  proportion.  It 
i.s  wi.scr  ill  the  cud  to 
invest  in  i/ood  hondn  re- 
liiniiiiK  from  \^i'/,  to  G'/J 
with    safety    of    principal. 

Send  for  Circular  "1-104" 

IR^dmotid&Co. 

33   Pine  Street 

New  York 


SAFETY  and  INCOME 

are  assured  when  you  invest  in  a 

NEBRASKA  FARM  MORTGAGE 

Safety  is  unquestioned.  Income 
is  as  great  as  is  consistent  with 
absolute  safety. 

We  respectfully  solicit  inquiry 
and  business  from  investors,  large 
or  small,  wishing  to  deal  with 
a  thoroly  responsible  house. 


Our  Booklet — "A  Farm  Mortgage" — 
sent  upon  request. 


FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

F.    B.   KNAPP,     President 

FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 

CAPITAL   ONE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    DOLLARS 


Chicago  6  % 
Investments 

For   $100,   $500,   or   More 

s<-(  mill  li\  I  iivi  Ml ■ 
iiii|iiovfd  with  mod-  . 
lixhcd  Mfcliutti. 

\  :i\gc   margin    of   Mciirity    and    rxrcllcrit 

iiuiiriic. 

S-viTal  isMic*  now  ;iv:iil;dilc,  which  oiii 
littv  Vt-artt  siKci-sshd  cx(H-rii-iuc  in  ihi>. 
ticlii  (|ii:difies  us  t(j  rccotnnirnd  to  in- 
vestors rc-i|iiirii))'  '..ifriv,  attr:i<tivc  r;iii-. 
and  Hnlahility. 

Aak  for  Circular  AB 

Peabody, 
Houghteling  &  Co. 

(E*tablithed  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiii. 


How  the  French 
Invest 


The  French  have  long  been  known 
as  the  shrewdest  investors  in  the 
world.  In  France  people  of  small 
income  buy  a  few  shares  of  stock, 
or  small  bonds,  and  pay  for  them 
in  easy  monthly  installments. 

Some  time  ago  this  plan  was  intro- 
duced in  America  and  already  over 
3o'/c  of  the  Stock  Exchange  trans- 
actions are  in  "odd  lots."  This 
shows  how  safe  and  profitable 
people  of  small  income  find  this 
method  of   saving  and   investment. 

You  may  buy  one  share  or  more, 
and  terms  of  payment  may  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  your  income. 
Reliable  information  about  any  se- 
curity provided  by  our  Statistical 
Department. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  C-2 

"The   Partial    Payment   Plan" 

describing  this  method  of  saving 
and    investment. 


s 


HELDON,  MORGAN  I 

AND    COMPANY  I  1  | 

I  Members  New   York   Stock   Exchange  = 

I  42  Broadway,  New  York  1 

niiuiiiniiiiiinniTiniiininMittiiiMniniiiiiiiiitiiiiiniiiimmnmiimmmimmiimii"iii"i!riimraiimr:ir 


WE  HAVE  IVOTHIIVG  TO  SELL  BLfT 


And  for  that  we  obtain  a  commission  only,  on  transactions.  We  should  like  to 
establish  relations  with  a  limited  number  of  readers  of  The  Independent,  who, 
living  outside  of  New  York,  desire  counsel  and  first  hand  information  to  help  in 
making  sound  investments.  Any  Business  Inquiry  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion.    Write  today. 

doiviiimick:  bros.  &  coin/if»aimy 


MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


49  Wall  Street.  New  York 
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October  4.   1915 


THINK  THIS  OVER— 

If  you  knew  a  man  who  all  his 
life  had  paid  every  indebtedness  in 
full  on  the  day  it  came  due  you 
would  naturally  trust  him. 

In  the  twenty-four  years  that  J 
have  conducted  this  business  1  have 
sold  approximately  $4,000,000 
vvonh  of 

NORTH  DAKOTA  FARM  MORTGAGES 

to  thousands  of  in\estors  and  not 
one  of  them  has  ever  lost  one  dollar 
of  interest  or  principal. 

Doesn't  this  mean  that  my  North 
Dakota  Farm  Mortgages  are  worth 
very  careful  consideration  the  next 
time  you  have  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars to  invest? 

Ajk  for  booklet  2og  ivhen  you  turtle 


Walter  L.\^^Hiainson 

Lisbon  North  Dakota 


Wm.A.Read&Co. 


Investment  Bonds 


We  invite  inquiries  relative 
to  the  investment  of  funds, 
or  for  statistical  informa- 
tion       regarding      securities 


Nassau  and  Cedar  Streets 
New  York 

C.'hicat^o      Pliiladelphia       Boston     London 
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InHnHlil 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
IV.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


WOMEN    AND    ENDOWMENT 

INSURANCE 
Self-supporting:     young     women,     in 
greater  numbers  each  year,  are  turning 
to  endowment  insurance  as  a  depositary 
for  a  portion  of  their  savings.  In  choos- 
ing this  form  of  investment  they  are, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  exercizing  that  fa:;- 
ulty  so  highly  developed  in  their  sex: 
instinct.  It  is  the  experience  of  insur- 
ance   solicitors    that    when    a    woman 
who  has  no  dependents  to  protect  has 
examined  all  the  different  plans  offered 
by  life  insurance  companies,  and  come 
to  a  good  understanding  of  them,  she 
will  generally  look  with  favor  on  the 
endowment  forms.   This  choice  is  only 
modified  when  a  part  of  her  earnings 
are  necessary  to  the  support  or  com- 
fort of  some  less  independent  member 
of  her  family  whose  condition  would  be 
unfavorably   affected   by   her   death,   in 
which    case    she    considers    a    greater 
amount  of  insurance  protection,  for  the 
premium    an    endowment    costs,    more 
judicious.   Whether  founded  on   reason 
or  instinct,  the  conclusions  are  sound. 
About     one-third     of     the     inquiries 
which  come  to  this  department  seeking 
advice  on  insurance  matters  are  from 
women  who  earn  their  own  living  and 
I  find,  when  a  choice  is  indicated,  that 
most  of  them  incline  to  the  20-year  en- 
dowment policy.  Another  noticeable  and 
remarkable  fact  is  that  not  one  woman 
who   has   consulted   me  on   the  subject 
during  nearly  three  years  has  indicated 
a   disposition   to  consider  any   but   the 
oldest   and   best  established   companies. 
Fully   one-half,   perhaps   a   larger   pro- 
portion, of  the  inquiries  received  from 
men  show  that  they  are  "flirting"  with 
institutions     of     various     kinds     which 
claim  to  furnish  protection  under  con- 
ditions more  favorable  or  at  a  net  cost 
!awer  than  those  which  I  will  here  call 
the  veterans  of  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness. From  which  I  conclude  that  wom- 
en are  more  disposed  towards  absolute 
security;   and  that  men  are  indinetl  to 
"take  a  chance"  on   the  future  if  they 
can,  in  doing  so,  make  a  present  saving 
on   costs.    In   this   the  judgment   of  the 
former   is   the  sounder;    for,  as   I    have 
oLserved  on   many  occasions,  there  are 
no  bargains   in   life   insurance. 

The  self-supporting  young  woman 
who.se  family  relations  are  auch  aa  will 
permit  her  to  invest  her  surplus  farn- 
ings,  act.s  wi.sfly  when  she  places  a  part 
of  them  in  the  purchase  of  an  endow- 
ment policy;  and,  I  will  add.  she  will 
emphasize  the  wisdom  of  the  act  if,  in 
atfad  of  usitig  the  annual  ilividends, 
.ihe  will  permit  theni  to  remain  for  ac- 
cutnulation  with  the  company  hiuI  be- 
inriie  |)ayttb!e  with  the  fiulowruent  at 
iiittturily,  ui   at  .l.uth  if  It  wccura  prior 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph   Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Friday,  October  15,  1915, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday,  September  30,  1915. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

D.  C  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON 
Preferred  Stock. 
The  regular  qu:irtorly  diviil.Mid  of  one  and  thre,-- 
quurters  u>t  cent,  has  been  declared  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  this  Corporation,  payable  October  1. 
li>15,  to  preferred  stockholders  of  record  Septem- 
ber 25,    1915.      Checks   will   be   mailed. 

W1.N1'11;lI)    S.    S.MVTU,    Treasurer. 

LA    ROSE    CONSOLIDATED    MINES    COMPANY. 

The  Hoard  of  Directors  has  today  declared  a 
quarterly  diridend  of  1%,  payable  October  20, 
un.T,  to  shareholders  of  record  of  September  30, 
191.5.  The  transfer  books  of  the  Compauv  will 
close  September  :>0  and  reopen  October  19.  1915. 
S.   J.   LeHTJKAV,   Secretary   and   Treasurer. 

OF  I' ICE    OF 
THE   NIAGARA  FALLS   POWER   CO. 
15   Broad  Street.   New  York,  Sept.  21.   1915. 
-\t   a    meeting   of   the   Board   of  Directors  of   this 
CoMipaiiy.     hold    on     the    21st    day    of    Septemljer, 
1915.    a   dividend   of   $2   per   share   was  declared   on 
the  capital  stock  of  this  Company,   payable  on  and 
after   the    15th   day   of   October.    1915.    to   stookhold- 
iMs  of  record   at   'he  close  of  business  on  the  30th 
day    of   September,    1915. 

F.    L.    LOVEL.VCE.   Secretary. 

UIMITED  FRUIT  COIVf  RA.1MY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  63. 
.V  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  of  this  Company  has  be«»n  declared. 
payable  October  15th.  1915.  at  the  offic--  of  the 
Compauy,  131  State  Street.  Boston,  Ma<s..  X.» 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
ijipteuibor    22.     19l.">. 

JOHN     W.     DAMON,    Assistant    Treasurer. 

STANDARD  MILLING  COMPANY 

4g    \\   ,11    Street, 
PREFERRED  STOCK  DIVIDEND  NO.  23 

New    Vork   City,    September    jj,    191J. 

The  Directors  of  this  Company  have  today  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  TWO  .\.ND  ONEH.\LK 
(jjj'vo)  PER  CEN'T.  from  the  surplus  earnings 
of  the  Company  upon  the  Preferred  Stock,  p,iy- 
ahle  October  30th,  1915,  ?t  the  ofHces  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  the  Preferred  stockholders  of  record  ou 
October   ^5,    1915. 

The  transfer  books  of  the  preferred  stock  will 
be  closed  on  October  25,  1915,  at  three  o'clock 
P,  M,,  and  opened  on  November  i,  191  ^.  at  ten 
o'clock  A.   M. 

JOS.   A.   KNOX.  Treasurer. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

St    MANUFACTURING    COMP.\NY 

A  ipiartirly  divldeiiil  of  I'l'i  ou  th«-  I'KK- 
FirrtKUD  sti>ek  of  this  C'ouupaur  will  bt>  p-iLd 
Dil.ber     15.     lal5. 

.\  ilivid>-nd  of  one  aud  oiie-balf  per  ctrut  ou 
the  COM.MoN  Mtoe'v  of  this  l'>'UipiiiiT  for  th^ 
•luurter  •■nilini;  Siplember  30,  1915.  will  be  piiid 
October  :ii',    r,il5. 

IS'itb  dltidemU  are  pttyable  to  atockhoMeni  of 
recoid   aa   of    iiepteiuUT   3<',    191. ^ 

U     l>.    Sm  TB.   Treasurvr. 

NVw    V'Tk.    Stptiml»T   22,    litlo. 

First  Mort|;ages  on  Orei^on 

VM«»hinKtwiB  A  I«i4l%**  Fd««w*  «.<-tt<x'i  v^   < ««..    ^ 
tiiuo;*  ihti  aiuouiit,  loaueU  wilt  q«c  yvu  o  o      ^ 

Drurrraux  iflnrtnaue  QIii.  f 


TEACHERS 

We     liavr     i; 
literature    tclln  .,    : 
Piiulcnt   is  hoiii^   used  at  a  t^ 

honk   in   sihiKili   |! *—   ' 

ill   cMUiieclioii    will 
,,  ,,■      H,    ,     ,  , 


Hiirst. 

I  Id    Ur.t    101  h    <klr«««.    N«««    1l«*r«k 
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TIIK     INDBPENDINT 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

The  liiihit  of  saving  lias  boon  tbp  salvntlon 
of  iiiiiny  a  man.  It  Incieasos  his  self-iesppct 
and  makps  liiui  a  more  useful  nieniher  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  lias  no  one  lint  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  he  conoerMcd  simply  in  ac- 
cumnlatin";  a  snflicient  sum  to  support  liim  in 
his  old  apr<'-  jliis  can  best  he  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annnity  as  issued  by  tlie  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  Yorli.  This  will 
yfold  a  much  Ir. rger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  otlier  alisoiutely  secure  Invest- 
ment.     For   a    sample    policy    write   to 

HOME   liXFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide.    President. 

256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

in  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE    H.    KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and   Trust   Co. 

WIIJ.IAM    H.    PORTER,   Banker 

EnWARn   TOWNSEND 

Pres.   Importers  and  Traders  Nat.   Bank 

Good  men.  whether  experienced  In  life  In- 
snrnnee  or  not.  may  make  direct  contracts 
«lth  this  Company,  for  n  limited  territory  If 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in- 
terest Insnrin?  an  Income  for  the  future.  .\<\- 
dress  the  Company  at  Its  Home  Office.  No.  277 
Rroadw.'iy.    New    Yorl;    City. 


Id  Hint  (liiliv  Am  ('()tii|iari'(l  with  tin* 
|)i  iii(-i|ial  niiiii,  tltct  yi'uily  ilivi(liMi<tH  iu<- 
Miiiall  atiiiiuiilH  and  If  svillulruwn  an- 
••asily  waMli'il.  Wlu-n  hIIhwimI  to  icniain 
I'ur  Iwi'iily  yi'uiM  dt  niou-.  Ili«<y  lifcuinc 
siiliHtaiitial   a<l(liti(>t)i. 
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iMiikiiiK  l^iiir 
in    fiiiiT    "III 
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.1.   \'.  'I'.,  <!l<'ii< ,   N.  .M,     'I'ln-  «iiiii|iiiii> 

iiliiiiit    wliic'li   ymi   iiiiiKf   itii|iiii'y    WMM  iii'){iiii 
i/.ril   ill    mil)   Willi   Mil   mil  Imi  i/,f<I  rii|iilnl   >>1 

.i;i'j:>.iMMi,  iir   wiii.ii  $107. mo  Ih  imid   ii|>. 

Il    lllis   liii-l    with    liv<'iii|;i-   Hill  ri-MN  ;    ilN   llMHiM'- 

•  III    Di'mnlirr   ::i,    I'.il  I.    lii-iiiK   $l.'((n,S(i:t.   Ill 

\vliirll    $1.'.'!.  I  17    is    tirl    Mii|(liiH, 

III'    |)i'ii|ii>rly    tiiiiiiiiK<'<l    mill    is 

|ii'iiKl°('SN.     lis    tiiliil     iiiNiiniiirL' 

<l:ili-    IliiMltiiiliril     WHS    NliKlllly 

!t;ri,0( »().()()(). 

(J.  1;.  M..  I'ilicviili-.  N.  ('.  All  th.'  <i.iii 
plUlii's  yiill  liii'llliiill  III  r  tJiKiii  .siiivfllt  liliilli 
ciiilly  mill  |ii'niii|il  mill  jiisl  in  tli<>  |iiiyiiii'iil 
iif  I'l.'iiiiis.  (  1  )  Is  wi'll  iiiiiii]iK<'<l  »iii|  |i'i.\'^ 
I'liir  iliviili'iKJs,  iiiit  iinl  iHMii'ly  lis  lai'Ki'  )is 
lliiisi'  iiKiilr  mid  piiid  ity  ( 'J  I  wiiicii  stands 
ill  llic  friint  rmik  in  rvrry  pm-ticiilar  and 
is  till'  best  of  tlic  tliii'c  from  llic  vicwpidnl 
uf  the  pDlicyiiiildcr.  (.'!(  'I'liis  ('(irnpaiiy  will, 
1  fear,  event iially  prove  to  l)e  a  disap- 
pointiiienl,  parlinilai'ly  in  the  matte 
net  <'ost  to  policyliolders.  It  is  steadily 
ing  grouiul  iu  several  directions. 

A.  M.  v.,  T.ehaiioii.  Mo.  Tf  you  are  not 
yet  lil'ty  1  wniild  adxise  .vmi  to  drop  ail 
the  assessment  insni'aiice  you  are  carryiiifj 
mid  secuic  what  you  can  for  the  money  in 
a  good  l(>gal  I'eserve  conipany.  You  ask  me 
to  name  the  best  cd"  th(>  three  institutions 
in  which  you  are  carrying  assessment  in- 
suraiu'e,  and  I  answer :  the  Baukers  Life 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  You  also  say 
are  contemplating  replacing  some  of 
insurance  b.v  getting  a  policy  in  the 
tual  Life.  You  will  never  regret  it; 
Mutual  is  a  most  excellent  policyholders' 
company. 

A.  H.  C.  Olcott.  N.  Y.— You  are  cor- 
rect :  rates  of  premium  per  .$1000.  per  year, 
vary  with  the  ditTerent  kinds  of  policies 
issued.  To  illustrate:  (I  am  quoting  the 
rates  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  at  your 
age  on  several  kinds  of  policies).  Ordinary 
life  (which  means  pi'emiums  thruout  the 
period  of  life),  $2!J.L*(! ;  10-premium  life 
(which  means  that  all  premiums  are  paid 
up  in  ten  vears),  ^.lli.Ol  ;  1.5-pavment  life, 
$38.04;  20-payment  life.  $82.28;  10-year 
endinvment,  $102.2.5 ;  15-year  endowment, 
$()(). 24  ;  20-year  endowment,  $48.67.  I  would 
advise  you,  for  the  purposes  you  have  in 
mind,  to  take  a  .35-year  endowment,  the 
annual  premium  for  which  is  $28,  leaving 
the  dividends  with  the  company  to  shorten 
the  term  of  maturity.  Y'ou  have  in  this  the 
protection  against  death  you  want  at  a 
moderate  cost  and  a  savings  medium. 

F.  D.  v..  Fitchville.  Conn.— Confidence 
in  one's  self  is  indispensable  to  success  as 
a  salesman  of  life  insurance.  One  should 
be  able  to  feci  that  one  can  burn  the 
bridges  behind,  and  win  thru.  We  some- 
times lose  what  might  be  gained  by  fear- 
ing to  attemiit.  Much  is  said  and  written 
about  the  "art"  of  salesmanship,  and  there 
are  numerous  experts  teaching  it ;  but  none 
of  the  methods  will  equal  in  results  the 
efTort  made  by  an  honest,  truthful  and  in- 
telligent man  or  woman  who  in  a  natural, 
straightforward  manner  presents  an  article 
on  its  naked  merits.  If  the  salesman  sin- 
cerely believes  in  bis  own  goods,  he  cannot 
fail  to  impress  his  auditor.  Cannot  you,  for 
a  time,  combine  yr.ur  ]iresent  occupation 
witli  life  insurance?  Yoti  may  have  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  in  the  evening  you  could  de- 
Mite  to  the  work.  You  would  learn  much 
that  way  in  three  or  four  months :  and  in 
any  event,  .vou  could  determine  your  chances 
of  success  or  failure  as  a  solicitor. 

What  your  72-year-old  friend  with  the 
A.  O.  U.  W.  certificate  should  do  is  a 
poser.  Any  way  you  look  at  it  causes  it 
to  appear  a  speculation.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  I  would  hold  on  to  the  full 
amount  and  take  the  chances  on  a  raise 
of  rates. 


Are  You 

Going  Deaf? 

l^iaf  people  ||i;ir  «|irirly.  NVrit--  111 
oiiie  for  piirl  icnlars  oClliciatciil  u<jn<Jir 
of  M-iiiici',  IIk;  iid^jrovud 

I'y'?^  Thin  Receiver  Model 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

Thousands  of  BufTcrcn  from  drafrw-ss 
ti;ivr  rrcovi-rrd   tlirir  iM.irinic  with  Ihin  iM-r 

fcctcfl  iiiMtriirru'nl.  |l  Iiiin  0*i  ffouriilN  rovi*rln||  -  «nttrA 
ocliiviHi  of  I'2t4>nc<4  riirh.  Jri  this  lniirnjm<rit  ytrtt  0**t 
ut  liiHt.  th(*  |MTr<fCliMn  f'f  tiMf  iH-iiriitif  <l«>vir«*.  All 
c)iui)yi-n  in  rtmiui  iiiljiintrncnt  InfinnlTy  mii«i<'  hy  a 
tourliof  th»'  nn(r<T  foe  nit  nny  rnruUimttnt  th<.*  h«'artnir 
or^anB  or  l<j  r>  ^i.^t*  r  either  luUiJ  or  ordiuiu'y  ^jutttim. 

l?1*Ail  HTmoI   i'rovx*  its  |>owors  with 

I^ICC  Mll€tl  lib.r.il  tiTitis.  Will  you 
trv  n  Mrarfl  F:ir  I'hono  for  If»  t\nyn  in  yourown  tv*m'»,- 

iih«"|ijf  it  V  I  r'  (  ','  Will  you  h<l  if  VI"  I  lie  vvi'U-fin*  t,f  yr,iir 
owiiearH?  'J  hut  iuuil  wc  tittk.  Send  for  fri-<!  trial  offrr. 

96  Deiffrees  Po«*'  '.^'-'y » '":  ^'-^y 

£xC    C*^vii>««|  tiun  for  th"  deaf.      Y.,u 

111     IjUUIIll  iri'ttherrul  t/<n<Mor  tho 

n;ttur:il  voire  Ihelinent 
qii.Tllli(  3  in  nm  ic.  In  this  latep'  [MTfiwtetl  t-nr  (ihone 
we  have  Hiriven  to  g'tvti  to  all  cit-af  p^tmidh  (wiunf) 
rcflp^insea  ns  nearly  nkP  thoepof  Ihe  normal  par  as 
posHihle.  You  will  h^  truly  amaztft  whi*n  yoti  put 
this  iHin  rcpi-iviT  phone  to  your  car  for  Ihi*  fimt  rim**. 
Write  for  thn  free  Imok  on  di'afness.  Get  our  direct- 
to-you-from-our-lal)oratory  offer. 

Valuable  Book  FREE 

The  Mcars  liar  Phone  book  —  m.-iiled 
free — ex  plains  all  tlio  causes  of  deafness:  lells 
how  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  malady  and  how  to 
treat  it.  Write  at  once — now — for  this  Kreo  Hook  and 
our  Special  Introductorv  Offer.  Send  a  postal  today. 

Mears  Ear  Phone  Co. 

45  West  34th  St.      Dept.  2487      New  York 


UTERARY  SERVICE  BASED  ON  MERIT ! 

W'e  nre  especially  equipped  to  prepare  outlines  andconip'ere  work 
f'lr  Debates.  Orations,  lissays.  Talks.  Speeches  and  In^itirution 
Discussions.  Price  per  outline.  $1.00.  Other  work,  $2.oO  per 
1,000  words.       P.    A.    Miller's   Literary  Agency,  Dayton.  Ohio. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51   Wall  St..  New  York 


Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makins  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 
Chuitored  by  the  State  of  New  Tork  in  1S42, 
was  preceded  b.v  a  stoeU  company  of  a   similar 
name.     The  latter  company  was  li(|iiidated  and 
part  of   its  capital,    to  the  extent  of   SIOO.OOO, 
was  used   with   consent  of  the  stockholders,    liy 
tlio    .\tlaiitic    Klntiial    Insurance    Company    and 
iil)aid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  espira- 
tiou   of   two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany has  iiisuri'd  propertv 
to  the  value  of ".$27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 
the  extent   of 

Paid  losses  during  that  period 

Issued  coitilicates  of  profits 
to    dealers 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed     

Leaviiis  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent time 

Interest  paid  on  certificates 
amounts    to 

On  December  31.  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed  to 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost  of   insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
subiect  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  iii  accordance  with  the  charter. 

.\.    .\.    R.4VEN.   Chairman  of  the   Board 
CORXni.IUS    ELDERT.    Pies. 
W.\LTER    WOOD    P.4RS0NS.    Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES   E.    FAY.   2d   Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON   FLOYD-.TONES,    Sec. 


287.324.890.99 
143,820,874.99 

90,801,110.00 

83,811,450  00 

6.980,060.00 
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YOU    SHOULD    HAVE    A    ''Standard" 
BUILT-IN   BATH   IN   YOUR   BATHROOM 

The  "j3tandard"  Built-in  Bath  ("Conred"  pattern  showTi  above) 
is  made  complete  in  one  piece,  builds  into  the  walls  and  floor  with 
no  hidden  places  to  lodge  dirt  and  moisture,  is  five  inches  lower 
than  the  ordinary  bath  on  feet,  and  is  enameled  all  over,  com- 
bining the  beauty  and  cleanliness  of  china  with  the  strength  of 
iron.  It  is  easy  to  clean  and  is  made  for  building  into 
either  right  or  left  corner,  in  a  recess  or  wall  at  back   only. 

"Conred"  Bath,  5-ft.  size,  enameled  all  over  as 
shown,  $68.00.  "Laton"  Lavatory,  size  20x2U, 
complete  as  shown,  $38.00.  "Expulso"  Closet  $80.00. 
Total  list  pricg  $136.00,  (fixtures  only),  not 
including   freight,    piping    and    labor   installing. 


LIST  PRICKS 
FIXTl  RKS 
IN  ABOVE 
BATUKOOM 


Ask  your  Architect  or  Plumber  about  these  fixtures  or  see  them 
in  all  "Standard"  Showrooms.  Illustrated  literature  on  request. 
Look   for    the    l^tandaPcT    Green    and    Gold    Guarantee    Label. 

Dept.  M         3tdTtdard  cSanitai^^  11)^.  Co*    Pittsburgh 

'Standard"  Showrooms 


New  York 85-37  W.  Slat  St. 

Boston 186-200  Devonahire  St. 

Philadelphia 1216  Walnut  St. 

Washington,  D.  C 200  Southern  Building 

Pittaburgrh 106  Sixth  St. 

ChicaKo  Karpen  Bldg..  900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

St.  Louis 100-102  North  Fourth  St. 

Cleveland 4409  Euclid  Avenue 

Cincinnati 633  Walnut  St. 

Toledo 311-321  Erie  St. 

Erie 128-130  West  Twelfth  St. 

LouiBville 319-323  West  Main  St. 


Nashville 815-317  Tenth  Avenue,  S. 

New  Orleans 846-^66  Baronne  St. 

Houston Cor.  Preston  and  Smith  Sta. 

Dallas.  Tex 2023  Main  St. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 212-216   Losoya  St. 

Fort  Worth Front  and  Jones  Sts. 

Toronto.  Can 59  Richmond  St..  EL 

Hamilton,  Can 20-28  Jacksi.n  St..  W. 

San  Francisco  (Office) Rialto  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich.  (Office) Hammond  BIdg. 

Kausas  City  ^Ottic«) Reserve  Bank  Bids. 


CALL  AT  A  ''$\ahdaiHl"   SHOWROOM   BEFORE  MAKING   YOUR   SLLECTYon' 


You  Can  Look 
Years  Younger 

VVtiy  have  icll  talc  wriiikli:.,  an 
untiKhlly  double  t:hih.  or  lltcleii 
saltow  «kin,  whrn  my  Urauly  Kxrr 
civet  will  quultly  Lharitee  nil  thii 
iiniJ  niake  you  »u  muLh  more 
utiraclive? 

An  my  Wiy  \%  **Juiit  Niiluro'^ 
VVuy.'*  rc*ull*  iome  «(>un  miiJ  arr 
Iu«iImk.  Write  iniliiy  lor  my  1-HhH 
llookirt  iiiid  Irani  ahoul  (hi*  won 
(Jrrful  Mie(h«iiJ  It  you  will  tell  id) 
what  iniprovrmenli  you  would  llkr 
I  laii  writr  yoti  inore  hrt|ifully 

KATHRYN    MURRAY 

Did.  33 lU.  lUtt  N.  Wiktik  An.,  ihiiinu 

//I,-  /(,  ./  /;  ..<,,>. I  /..  /<,.,  /<  ■ 
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A  New  Bouk,  fully   illuatr.itnl,  xvc-r  juu  pages,  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  KELLOGG 

Su|icriiit<iiilriit    111     Hililc   I'lirix    Siiutuium. 

tipUiiia  csutet  of  iici>au<nr9«  antl  how  i>i  oimiii  lalic) 
(hc»UKh  new  «iid  luicraalul  mclboila  ut  humt  ir<ai»i«al.  Any 
[CKilcr  ul  Ihia  ciuta/liie  iiuv,  bv  iciiiliiiK  %J,  •ct.ucc  ihia  V4>. 
uable  buuk  tut  eaunilnalluii,  wllh  pilvllc^e  u(  IcIuiaiiiK  io 
Iwutldya  lur   TluiiJ        !)Chii  oiJt'l    lu 

(!(»>ll     tlKALIlt     I'l'SLUtllNu     Co. 

jio  VV.   Main  St..  B.iltle  I  reek,   Michigan 

~|#N~\I/R1TING  THE  PHOT.  Ml  \Y 

I«>«j      '''       ,\  I..  ,.  I,.  .1  .  ....i^.-    -1  ,,.  1.1  ihj 
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PEBBLES 

Ho  evidoutly  wants  to  write  it  Yuan  Shi 
Kai-ser. — Columbia   Sftitc. 

'i'hc  (iraud  l)iikt'  i.s  the  Czar's  sectmd 
cousiu.  once  rtMiioveil. — Columbia  State. 

She — You  are  too  severe.  Jame.s.  Even 
the  siilTrajjot  is  one  of  (Jod's  screechers." 
—Life. 

l>ut  how  can  a  nation  that  has  a  Roose- 
velt be  called  unprepared  for  war? — Col- 
umbia  State. 

Almost  everything  is  beginning  to  show 
si^iis  of  fall  e.xcept  Constantinople. — TFrt.-i/i- 
inijton  Post. 

For  diplomats  also  there  is  an  eleventh 
oommnndmeut :  "Don't  get  caught  I" — Seic 
York  Tribune. 

The  war  may  have  been  made  in  (ler- 
many,  but  it  isn't  being  fought  there. 
— Philadelphia  Press 

Kipling's  declaration  that  the  battle-line 
is  the  "frontier  of  civilization"  will  b<> 
liromptly  oontirmed  by  the  Germans. — 
Xeu-ark  yews. 

Sergeant  (to  squad  of  recruits) — Fye-; 
right  I  Eyes  right  I  Number  Four,  eyes 
right : 

Number  Four--Sure.  Had  'em  tested  by 
the  travelin'  optimist  at  Buggaboo ! — Si/d- 
tiey  Bulletin. 

(loldsmith — Would  you  like  any  name  or 
motto   engraved   on  it.   sir"? 

(.'ustomer  (who  has  chosen  an  engage- 
ment ring* — Ye-yes-um.  "Augustus  to 
Irene."  And — ha — look  here,  don't  ah — cut 
Irene  very  deep. — Puneh. 

"Where's  your  little  brother'?" 

"He  hurt  himself." 

"How?" 

"We  were  seeing  who  ci>uld  lean  out  of 
the  window  the  farthest,  and  he  w^on."- — 
Technical  World  Magazine. 

'"Well.   Dinah,  1  hear  you  are  marrietl." 

'Yassum,"  said  the  former  ^t.K>k,  "I'sse 
done  got  me  a  man  now." 

"Is  he  a  good  proviiler?" 

'•Yassum.  He's  a  mighty  gv>od  pervider. 
but  I'se  powerful  skeere*!  he's  gwine  ter 
git  kotched  at  it." — BirininyhaM  Aije  Her- 
ald. 

An  elderly  German  and  his  wife  were 
much  given  to  ipiarreliug.  One  day.  after  a 
particularly  unpleasant  scene,  the  old  wom- 
an remarked  with  a  sigh :  "Veil,  I  vish 
I  vas  in  heafeu." 

"/  vish  I  vas  iu  a  beer  garden!'*  .shouteil 
her  husband. 

"Ach,  >(!.'"  cried  the  old  wife:  "always 
you  try  to  pick  out  the  best  for  yourself!  ' 
— Exchange. 

The  hotel  was  not  a  very  gintl  »>ue  and 
the  traveling  men  knew  it.  Never theles.-. 
they  were  obligeil  to  go  there  when  ihey 
.  anie  late  at  uight  to  the  little  town.  In 
(lie  miilille  of  the  night  one  of  theui  wi 
dimly  cousiioiis  that  M.methiug  was  wioiiij 
SmUienly  he  r«'ali/;fd  that  the  trv»uble  came 
from  a  leaking  gas  jet. 

■Wake    up.    Hdl !  "    he    lihi'Uletl.    - 
his  friend  violently  ;  "the  gax  U  est 

■•Well.  "  growle«l  Bill.  "OHO  you  biam.- 
itT'—Eschange. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  i>rofe«iK>r  of  Kug- 
lish   literature  at  iKford.  reivulljr  i»rriv«»l 

iu   New   York. 

.Vli  .Vmerlcau  ■ 
Co   a    frieuit   iu   (        i 

l>ii(   Mupphetl  oi' 

lli.ll    tic    «   i-<   "n    > 
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SERBIA'S    REFUGEES 

The  Serbian  Agricultural  Relief 
Committee  has  decided  this  year  to 
take  up  a  new  form  of  relief  in  addi- 
tion to  its  agricultural  work,  namely, 
the  care  of  the  orphans  whose  fathers 
were  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  disease, 
and  whose  mothers  died  of  typhus. 

In  September  some  5000  of  these 
children  were  living  in  the  woods  and 
fields,  in  groups  of  eight  or  ten,  where 
the  older  cared  for  the  younger.  At 
nightfall  they  would  go  into  the  vil- 
lages and  huddle  in  the  shelter  of  some 
house-wall.  In  the  morning  the  older 
children  stood  in  the  bread  line  and 
got  bread  for  themselves  and  the  little 
ones,  and  all  day  they  "played"  in  the 
woods,  as  letters  report. 

Children  of  the  refugees  from  Aus- 
tria are  in  the  worst  situation,  for  they 
had  first  to  make  long  hurried  marches 
with  their  families,  which  taxed  their 
strength,  and  then  went  thru  the 
horrors  of  the  typhus  epidemic. 

A  strong  committee  has  been  formed 
in  Serbia,  consisting  of  American,  Ser- 
bian, English  and  French  relief  work- 
ers, to  take  charge  of  the  disbursement 
of  such  funds  as  can  be  sent  for  the 
support  of  the  orphans.  Their  idea  is 
to  obtain  a  grant  of  the  buildings  of 
a  monastery,  and  to  house  as  many 
children  as  possible  there. 

Money  will  be  received  by  the  Ser- 
bian Agricultural  Relief  Committee,  70 
Fifth  avenue,  or  its  bankers,  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company.  Donations  of 
clothing  are  also  needed,  and  full  direc- 
tions for  making  kits  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  committee. 


'Hi    !•      Hint 
tirt  <|<>«>«  not 


IIK.M.A  UK  AMU-:  l{  K  M  A  I{  K  S 

.)■..!       1'     !:■ 
IlKlilllitf    (III*    in 

\*U.    IMIIIMA       .til    I    iiii\<- 
I   litivf  notliiiiK  to  Niiy. 
.•^AiiMi    Hms  II  MUX      <  Up 

<l<-|il-||l|      nil      dill'.-      Ill'll.ll      |»'Mi|. 

I'ji.  llo\^K  I  <Im  ikiI  |m'Iii-\i-  (Iii>r<<  U  aoy 
Niicli  iliHfiiNi'  tiH  till!  hook  worm. 

Haimi.n   KKMii.Mi     I  /•oiilil  not  IruNt  riiy- 

Hilf    (r.    hii\     liiilf    my    ttloilihtN. 

I'ltMi  I  »^Hiiu  ("amiv  or  Vai.k  IMng  an 
.\iiieiiinii    in  /I    rnirfiil   ri'N|xinHitiiliiy. 

WiKiKiiow  Wii.Mo.N  TIiIh  niitlon  from 
the  iH-KiniitiiK  wiiM  H  M|ilriliiMl  <-nt<'r|iriM'. 

.lONKI'll     II,    ClIOATK        I     Hill     ill     coni-l     i  • 

iliiily,    nJKlitly    Nymimlhy    willi    tin-    A 
Ainiicu     Wii.Ho.N     OK     IIakvakii     Ilir 

>«|lli({Kle«       llie.V     Were    i|i-i'ii|i-i||  \     ii|><>hi-imii  t  i<'. 
GKUIKIIiK     .\|IIKUT0.\        I      IllKilniiiiite     th« 

old    reliKioiiM    pictiin'H    by    "gr«.*ut   uin>^U-.rn," 

HiHnni'  OK  l.(iMH).\--Tlip  ono  thinx  mo«it 
to  lie  ilriMidcd  jiixf  now  \h  nil  itfoiiriiiHivp 
lieiicc. 

.Famk.s  .1.  IIiM.  Ani<Ti<;iii  irit<T<'«t«  will 
lie  liettiT  scrvi'd  if  our  |M'0|ilc  fciim-  ^|><•(■l|- 
hitint;. 

llMi'KKoit  Wii.i.iAM  I  will  not  riiiikc 
pciicf  until  this  Hword  in  Knatr-h«>d  out  of 
my  litiiul. 

Fl.rZAUKTII  IlAMII.TOX-Mtr.NClE,  M.I). — 
A     »'iiK<'nif     niiirriiigi'     is     n     forptanti!     of 

llfilVt'Il. 

I'KK.SIIIK.NT   YlA.N    SmI    K'AI Thp   fligRffit 

fool   in   till'  world   is  In-   who  dcfin-.s  to  be 

eliipiTiir. 

Wauiikn  'J'o\i  OsKOK.NE — Sing  Sing  could 
stand  my  dcith.  but  Sing  Sing  could  not 
stand  my  removal. 

('HANtELLOR  I  )AY — The  Hohenzollem 
dynasty  shoidd  be  annihilated,  exterminat- 
ed root  and  branch. 

Hugo  Munsterberg — A  republic  for 
Germany  wotdd  be  as  ridiculotis  as  a  mon- 
archy for  tho  United  States. 

Count  OKt;MA — Territorial  expansion 
is  not  only  politically.  Init  al.so  economic- 
ally a  policy  behind   the  age. 

Count  von  Bernstorfk — The  alleged 
atrocities  committed  in  the  Ottoman  FZm- 
pire  appear  to  be  ptu'e  invention. 

Alice  Nielsen — I  don't  believe  a  woman 
can  become  a  true  artist  until  she  has  ex- 
perienced the  joys  of  motherhood. 

William  H.  Takt — I  said  I  was  out  of 
politics,  but  that  does  not  mean  I  am  not 
going  to  take   an   interest  in   politics. 

LiNA  Cavalieri — If  it  is  raining  dress 
for  the  walk  in  the  coquettish  little  rub- 
ber boots  that  are  now  so  fashionable. 

ViLHJ.\LMUB  Stefan ssoN — Bears  used 
to  come  right  into  camp  undisturbed  by 
the  barking  of  dogs  or  the  shouting  of  men. 

Admiral  Fiske.  V.  S.  X.— The  Chris- 
tian religion  is  at  this  moment  being  made 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence,  not  towards 
peace,  but  towards  war. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — As  to  the  hy- 
phenated American,  he  endeavors  to  serve 
bis  foreign  fatherland,  without  exposing 
his  own  wretched  carcass. 

K.  S.  Inui — Japanese  children  born  in 
this  country  are  proving  to  be  as  much 
American  as  those  of  any  other  nation  in 
their  manners,  customs  and  ideas. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon — I  cut  out 
of  two  Sunday  papers,  a  few  weeks  ago. 
printed  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  twenty- 
seven  columns  of  what  seemed  to  me  inde- 
cent matter. 

Miss  Edythe  M.  Jones,  of  DAvmsoN- 
viLLE.  Md. — I  am  twenty-three  years  old. 
have  blue  e.ves,  light  hair.  etc..  and  will 
send  my  picture  to  anyone  having  good 
recommendations  and  position. 

William  T.  Foster.  President  Reed 
College — Intercollegiate  athletics  is  an 
American  institution  which  provides  a 
costl.v.  injurious,  and  excessive  regime  of 
physical  training  for  a  few  students,  espe- 
cially those  who  need  it  least. 
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A  Youngster  at  Fifty 


A  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels — and  whether  he  feels  old  at  fifty  or 
young  at  sixty  depends  upon  the  food  he  eats,  the  exercise  he  takes  and 
the  habits  that  govern  his  social  intercourse  and  business  activity. 
To  keep  the  body  young  and  active  and  the  mind  alert  and  buoyant, 
cut  out  heavy,  high  proteid  foods  and  eat  Shredded  Wheat  w  ith  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Shredded  Wheat 

contains  all  the  body-building  material  in  the  whole  wheat  grain  made 
digestible  by  steam-cooking,  shredding  and  baking.  It  represents 
the  last  word  in  scientific  preparation  of  the  w  hole  w  heat  grain  for  the 
human  stomach.  It  contains  everything  needed  for  the  building  of  the 
j>erfect  human  body — a  food  for  youngsters  and  grown-ups. 


Shredded  Wheat  is  ready-cooked  and  ready-to- 
serve.  Try  one  or  more  of  the  delicious  little 
loaves  of  baked  wheat  for  breakfast  with  milk 
or  cream.  Serve  lor  lunch  or  supper  with  sliced 
bananas,  peaches,   berries  or  other  truits. 


The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
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F  I  F  T  Y    YEARS    A  (]  0  N  E 


Fl  l'"rV  years  npfo  this  \v(*(>k  the  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War,  returning  victorious  to  their  homes  in 
the  soiled  and  faded  blue  of  service,  but  happy 
ami  triumphant,  marched  thru  Washin^'ton 
170,000  strong.  Jmd  were  reviewed  and  gratefully  dis- 
missed by  Presidetit  Johnson.  A  half  century  has  past 
and  they  are  in  their  jrraves,  all  but  a  scattered  few  who 
survive  to  rejoice  that  toil  and  suffering  and  death  were 
not  in  vain,  and  to  behold  the  unima^ined  strength  and 
plory  of  their  native  land.  Those  of  them  who  could, 
y:athered  last  week  in  Washiiijrton  once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time,  to  tread  the  old  march  and  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  Southern-born  President  of  a  hundred  million 
citizens. 

This  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  tell  the  story  of  our  ex- 
panded nation  during  these  fifty  years.  The  day  belongs 
not  to  us  or  our  pride,  but  to  them  whose  sufferings 
assured  to  us  one  country,  united,  indivisible  and  free. 
But  for  them  ours  would  not  have  been  the  banner  na- 
tion of  the  world.  It  is  a  time  to  rejoice  with  them  for 
what  they  did.  It  is  a  time  to  forget  the  differences 
which  seemed  for  a  while  malignly  to  be  separating 
North  from  South.  Because  they  fought  a  good  fight, 
and  on  the  right  side,  we  are  one  people,  and  not  dis- 
membered fragments  powerless  in  peace  or  war.  Because 
of  their  good  fight  one  civilization  covers  the  land,  and 
the  states  to  whose  fields  they  returned  rejoice  in  the 
prosperity  and  growth  which  never  would  have  been 
achieved  under  the  patriarchal  system  now  happily  per- 


ished forever.  We  give  honor  to  the  courage  and  d<'vo 
tion  of  those  who  wore  the  gray  and  dutifully  accepted 
the  arbitrament  of  war  and  the  will  of  (iod.  Hut  pecu- 
liar and  undiminished  luster  emblazon.s  them  who  this 
week  are  able  to  gather  in  this  gloriouH  and  pathetic 
spectacle. 

They  gather  in  Washington,  but  .scattered  here  and 
there,  remnants  in  every  city  and  town,  are  the  few  who 
are  too  old  or  too  feeble  to  join  in  that  memorial  parade. 
How  shall  we  give  them  honor?  They  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  not  enough  that  they  shall  gather  in  their 
camp  fires  and  tell  over  the  old  story ;  we  should  bid  them 
tell  it  to  our  children.  We  should  point  them  out  to  our 
boys  and  girls  as  the  heroes  of  American  history.  We 
should  have  a  day  every  year  in  which  they  should  be 
bidden  to  sit  in  some  public  hall  where  the  children  of 
the  public  schools  should  look  upon  them  with  venera- 
tion and  should  ask  them  to  tell  something  of  those  ex- 
periences of  suffering  and  danger  which  they  recall  when 
they  meet  one  with  another.  W^hat  better  Sabbath  day 
in  the  year  could  be  spent  than  that  in  which  they  are 
mustered  at  church,  four  or  five,  perhaps  only  one  or 
two  of  them  in  the  town  or  village,  that  the  children  of 
the  Sabbath  school  may  hear  them  repeat  the  grand 
story  how  they  gave  liberty  and  union  to  the  genera- 
tions that  should  come.  Then  when  these  children  are 
as  old  they  will  be  proud  to  tell  their  children's  children 
how  thev  saw  and  heard  the  heroes  of  a  hundred  years 
before.  ^  W.  H.  W. 


HELLO!     ALOHA! 


THE  Genius  of  Science  more  than  keeps  her  word. 
Three  years  ago  a  surprized  and  somewhat  incred- 
ulous world  was  told  that  by  the  time  the  Pan-Pacific 
Exposition  was  open,  human  speech  would  be  transmit- 
ted by  wire  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  This  was 
done  ahead  of  time,  and  now  we  read  that  m^en  have 
conversed  between  these  cities  2500  miles  without  the 
use  of  wire,  and  that  what  was  spoken  in  New  York 
was  heard  in  Hawaii,  nearly  twice  that  distance  away. 
If  Honolulu  had  had  a  transmitter  New  York  would 
have  heard  in  response  to  its  "Hello!"  hail  the  musical 
salutation  of  the  islanders,  "Aloha !"  If  London  had  pos- 
sest  ears  to  hear  and  an  electric  tongue  to  speak  we 
should  have  heard  the  characteristic  "Are  you  there?" 
If  Berlin  had  been  in  tune  we  might  have  got  the  gut- 
tural greeting,  "Gott  strafe  England!"  If  Petrograd  had 
been  prepared  we  should  have  received  in  response — 
but  let  us  not  exaggerate  the  power  of  the  new  inven- 
tion. Possibly  the  ether  waves  might  have  broken  down 


under  the  pressure  of  Slavic  consonants.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  when  Mr.  Vail  said  "Hello!"  in  his  office  at 
No.  15  Dey  street  his  voice  was  audible  in  every  con- 
tinent, except,  perhaps,  the  Australian.  It  seems  that 
the  time  may  come  when  a  man,  by  turning  his  ears 
backward,  can  hear  himself  talk  around  the  world. 

Wireless  telephony  means  that  the  billion  and  a  half 
people  living  on  this  planet  have  been  virtually  gath- 
ered into  one  room  where  they  can  listen  to  one  man's 
voice.  The  human  race  has  snuggled  together  like  a  fam- 
ily about  a  fireside  on  a  cold  evening  and  can  chat  com- 
fortably with  one  another.  When  print  became  popular 
it  was  said  that  the  human  voice  had  lost  its  power.  But 
we  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  range  has  been  ex- 
tended indefinitely.  The  vibrations  of  the  air  expelled 
from  the  mouth,  too  faint  to  be  felt  and  speedily 
quenched,  can  be  magnified  and  borne  by  the  waves  of 
the  frictionless  ether  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  there  to 
be  reconverted  into  audibility.  The  sound  passes  thru 
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the  silence  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  pass  thru  a  lens 
of  ice  and  set  a  piece  of  wood  on  fire. 

Civilization  is  held  steady,  like  the  world  in  its  orbit, 
by  the  balance  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces. 
The  railroad  and  the  steamship  gave  to  man  the  power 
to  fly  from  home  to  any  part  of  the  planet  whither  his 
inclination  called  him.  But  lest  man  should  become  a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  language 
lose  the  sweetest  of  its  words,  modern  invention  called 
into  play  a  counter  influence,  and  the  motion  picture 
and  the  telephone  have  made  it  possible  to  enjoy  the 
delights  and  advantages  of  travel  without  leaving  home. 
Thanks  to  the  first  he  may  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
slaughter  upon  European  battlefields,  or,  if  he  averts 
his  gaze  from  the  horrid  sight,  he  may  watch  the  crowds 
stream  by  the  Tower  of  Jewels  or  the  bathers  on  the 
surf  boards  at  Waikiki  Beach.  And  if  he  would  speak 
with  those  he  sees  in  California  or  Hawaii  the  telephone 
makes,  or  soon  will  make,  this  also  possible  to  him. 

Hawaii  once  seemed  far  away  to  those  who  dwelt 
upon  the  Atlantic  edge  of  our  country.  We  can 
all  remember  the  time  when  it  was  gravely  argued 
by  them  whether  Hawaii  were  not  too  remote  to  be  in- 
corporated into  our  country,  just  as  in  1776  it  was 
doubted — and  with  much  more  reason — whether  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Virginia  were  not  toe  far  apart  to  form 
one  nation,  and  in  1847  California  was  thought  inac- 
cessible and  undesirable.  But  when  a  Boston  man  can 
talk  with  his  friend  in  Honolulu  or  San  Francisco,  when 
he  finds  upon  his  breakfast  table  the  pineapples  of 
Hawaii  and  the  pears  of  California  and  sprinkles  them 
with  sugar  from  Hawaiian  cane  or  California  beets,  then 
he  can  realize  that  expansion  means,  not  dissipation  and 
weakness,  but  consolidation  and  strength,  and  that  the 
old  New  England  town  meeting  system  of  government 
is  not  limited  to  those  who  can  be  gathered  into  one 
room,  but  may  be  extended  to  include  those  who  can 
talk  together  in  a  common  tongue  and  work  together 
under  a  common  flag.  Human  thought  has  power  to 
pierce  the  mountains  and  to  span  the  widest  ocean. 


power  to  use  the  initiative  and  referendum,  only  thirty- 
one  have  used  the  initiative  and  twenty-six  the  refer- 
endum. 

These  twin  measures,  like  most  reforms  in  politics, 
neither  do  all  their  sponsors  claim  nor  all  their  detrac- 
tors fear,  but  they  have  worked  acceptably  wherever 
they  have  been  tried,  and,  unless  all  signs  fail,  they  are 
destined  to  spread  in  democratic  countries. 


THE   POLITICAL  EFFICIENCY  TWINS 

THE  other  day,  in  an  address  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Seattle,  Mr.  Taft  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  advocates  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
propose  "to  dispense  with  legislative  agents  and  let  the 
people  legislate  directly." 

Mr.  Taft  must  be  mistaken.  No  advocate  of  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  proposes  to  do  away  with  repre- 
sentative government.  Representative  government  is,  as 
Mr.  Taft  well  says,  "an  institution  hammered  out  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  for 
eight  hundred  years."  It  ought  not  and  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

What  the  initiative  and  referendum  really  aim  to  do 
is  to  make  rejjresentative  government  more  representa- 
tive. If  an  executive  or  legislator  knows  that  the  people 
can  act  in  their  own  interest  whenever  they  are  misrep- 
resented, he  will  hew  much  closer  to  the  line  of  popular 
will.  The  usefulness  therefore  of  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendutri  lies  almost  entirely  in  their  potentiality.  'I'he 
leHH  they  are  employed,  the  better  they  work.  The  fact 
that  they  are  not  abused  is  indicated  l)y  a  report  in  the 
NtiUnnal  Minilciftal  Htvieir  for  ()i  toher.  11)14.  which 
utates  that  out  of  'liW   rnutiicipalitit's  kt\owri  to  have  the 


A  LEGAL  SEPARATION 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  in  spite  of— or  rather 
because  of — its  opposition  to  women  law  students, 
is  responsible  for  the  first  graduate  law  school  in  Amer- 
ica devoted  exclusively  to  women. 

For  when  the  Harvard  authorities  firmly  refused 
women  permission  to  take  the  regular  courses  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Beale,  a  Rad- 
cliffe  senior,  put  the  feminine  arts  of  ingenuity  and  per- 
suasiveness to  use  and  induced  her  father,  Professor 
Joseph  H.  Beale,  of  Harvard,  to  organize  the  Cambridge 
law  school  for  women.  The  school  will  open  this  fall. 
Harvard  professors  will  lecture,  Harvard  methods  of 
teaching  and  case  books  will  be  used,  Harvard  require- 
ments of  scholarship  will  be  maintained.  Only  the  stimu- 
lus of  individual  competition  with  Harvard  men  will  be 
lacking.  And  when  the  graduates  of  the  two  schools 
meet  in  the  courtroom  it  may  be  the  Harvard  men  who 
will  regret  the  loss  of  that  wit-sharpening  opportunity. 


THE   PARTIALITY  OF  THE   PRESS 

THE  complaint  which  Miss  Addams  has  to  make 
about  the  misrepresentation  of  the  news  applies 
especially  to  wartime  and  chiefly,  tho  not  altogether,  to 
the  European  press.  Nobody  could  get  a  correct  idea  of 
the  progress  of  the  war  or  of  the  arguments  by  which 
each  party  to  the  conflict  supports  its  actions  from  any 
journal  of  a  belligerent  country.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  stringency  of  the  censorship  and  partly  to  a  natural 
bias.  But  one  could  get  an  adequate  knowledge  of  events 
and  acquaintance  with  both  sides  of  the  case  from  al- 
most any  American  newspaper.  We  have  heard  of  only 
one  case  of  a  leading  paper  refusing  to  publish  the  re- 
ports from  Berlin,  and  that  paper  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  them  out  altogether.  Most  of  the  war  news  pub- 
lished in  America  comes  from  or  thru  London,  and  is  of 
course  controlled  by  the  British  censor  and  colored  by 
British  sentiment.  But  most  of  our  journals  have  print- 
ed all  the  (lerman  news  they  could  get,  and,  however 
strongly  anti-Cerman  their  editorials  may  be,  have 
given  space  to  the  views  of  German  advocates  in  the 
form  of  letters,  articles  or  interviews. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  thai  the 
cial    reader    of    a    newspaper     and    that    n\e;!"- 
every   reader     iloes  not  get    a    just    and    wt  A 

idea  of  the  course  of  events.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  thai 
each  journal  "plaAs  up"  the  news  to  suit  itself,  and  in 
soii\e  cases  this  is  done  in  a  way  to  convey  an  alt  .  '»-  r 
erroneous   impression  t>f  what  has  t)een  done  .  .  ' 

This  may  be  seen  by  con>partng  the  accoui\ts  of  the  ■> 
event    in   two   opposing    newspapers.   The  btniy   of  the 
'*stt)ry"  may  be  n»uch  the  same  or  even  idea? 
guage,  but  by  arrangeiiient  anti  headlines  it  ^   > 

convey    very    ditt'erent    impression'*     It    ^i-i"  ■■'•"'■      •  '"-• 
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hy  I'xpi'rinieut  thiit  lu'iidlim's  amiouncinK  a  victory  ■■; 
Iho  Allit's  will  sell  iiuich  hfltt'r  mi  Ihr  strt'ct  than  wli<  i, 
they   amioiinc'i'  a  (liTiiiaii   victory,   and   sine*'   llu'   ih-w 
from  tlu'  various  battlclirUls   is   iu'vtT  altoK»'tht'r  on. 
sided  it  is  possiitle  to  present   it   in  either  fashion,    i  h 
has   lieen  carried   to  sueh  an  extreniu  by   some  of  oiii 
pronowneed    pro  Ally   jonrnalH   that  one   who   reails   tfie 
headlines  oid\    would  K*'l    •'"'   idea  that    tlu"   Allies   had 
pursued    an    almost    uninterrupted    eareer    of    eoni^ueMt 
thruout  the  Near.  Hut  even  in  sueh  llaRfant  cases  of  par 
tiality   in  picsentation  it  is  possible,  with  the  aid  of  a 
map,   to  aseerlain   from  the  data  K'ven  that   the  Aliie- 
had  in  some  instances  been  advaiuin^r  liaekward. 

it  is  then  ehielly  in  misproportion  rather  than  1>,\ 
falsilieatictn  or  exclusion  that  our  papers  sin  against 
the  truth.  Misproportion  may,  indeed,  be  called  a  form 
of  misrepresentation,  and  hence  to  be  avoided,  but  ed 
itors  differ  naturally  as  to  what  part  of  the  news  they 
consider  most  imi)ortant,  sijyniticant  or  interesting,  and 
journalism  would  be  pretty  dull  if  every  paper  gave  the 
same  space  and  i)roniincnce  to  each  piece  of  news. 
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SPECIALIZING    IN   BRAWN 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT  talked.  But  President  Butler 
acted.  Football  was  banished  from  Columbia. 
Now  after  ten  years  it  is  restored.  This  is  not  so  bad 
as  it  seems.  A  university  maintaining  a  band  of  highly 
trained  gladiators  provides  a  vent  for  the  superabun- 
dant athletic  spirit  of  the  undergraduate  to  work  itself 
off.  The  real  students  are  left  free  to  pursue  their 
studies — which,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  a 
university. 


NAMED  IN  THE   DISPATCHES 

ONE  might  think  from  the  official  reports  of  th" 
campaign  that  France  and  Germany  had  exchanged 
psychologies.  On  the  French  side  this  is  an  anonymou 
war.  In  the  land  where  Napoleon  and  Boulanger  rose  to 
fame  the  news  remains  persistently  impersonal.  We 
rarely  hear  the  name  of  a  general  unless  Joffre  dis- 
charges him  for  incompetency.  We  do  not  know  whom 
to  credit  with  the  staunch  holding  of  the  three  hundred 
mile  line  for  thirteen  months  without  a  break  or  whom 
to  praise  for  the  elan  now  displayed  in  the  Champagne 
sector. 

On  the  other  hand  it  used  to  be  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Germans  to  repress  rather  than  to  encour- 
age the  tendency  to  hero-worship  to  which  they  as  much 
as  any  people  are  prone.  For  the  Germans  pride  them- 
selves chiefly  upon  their  training,  system  and  organiza- 
tion, upon  the  unified  and  coordinated  action  of  the 
whole  people,  and  they  boast  that  if  any  soldier  drops 
cut,  \\hether  it  be  a  private  or  a  field  marshal,  another 
man  will  step  into  his  place  and  carry  out  the  plan  with 
out  a  break.  It  is  the  "American  system"  of  machine 
construction  applied  to  the  political  mechanism. 

But  the  popular  mind  everywhere  is  ineradicably  dis- 
posed to  make  some  one  individual  responsible  for  any- 
thing that  happens,  right  or  wrong,  and  resolutely  re- 
fuses to  direct  its  admiration  or  indignation  toward  a 
"system"  or  an  abstraction.  Every  invention  must  have 
an  inventor;  every  accident  must  be  somebody's  fault; 
every  case  of  poverty  must  be  due  to  some  thief;  every 
campaign   accredited   to  a  particular  general.   It  was. 


perhapM,  in  ccjnMequenco  of  thin  popular  demand  for  per- 
MonalitioM  thai  the  policy  of  the  (iennan  GoviTnment 
hjis  Kruduidly  chunked  in  the  coufMc  of  the  war.  KirMl, 
the  curtain  wan  raised  mo  we  could  dincover  the  Oifure 
of  (icneral  von  IlindeidiurK,  heroic  Mi/e;  later  (ierierttl 
von  Mackensen  was  allowed  in  come  before  the  lime- 
lijfht.  ami  now  the  Merlin  di.npatchex  are  full  of  the  nameM 
<if  all  the  army  leaders,  altho  it  is  hIiII  iincerlHin  an  to 
what  part  each  playM  in  the  jfreat  drama  that  \n  dis- 
played to  (inr  Hii7.c. 


THE   MYTH   OP'   "WAR   liAHlES" 

LAST  winter  there  was  great  excitement  in  England 
over  the  (jiieslion  of  war  babies.  It  was  reported 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  concentrati«in  camps 
and  recruiting  stations  there  were  thousands  of  un- 
married prospective  mothers  and  the  papers  were  filled 
with  rash  suggestions  and  heated  arguments.  Some  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  the  illegitimacy  laws.  Some 
foresaw  the  breakdown  of  the  marriage  system. 
Some  said  that  the  girls  should  receive  the  .same  honor 
as  the  recruits  for  "giving  themselves  to  the  country." 
Some  preached  to  the  charitable  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  these  children  of  the  "absent-minded  beg- 
gars" at  the  front.  Some  wanted  them  adopted  as  the 
nation's  wards. 

Now  we  know  that  this  was  much  ado  about  nothing. 
The  report  of  the  Registrar  General  gives  the  number 
of  illegitimate  births  in  England  and  Wales  for  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June  as  9644.  This  is  a  de- 
plorably large  number,  but  it  is  333  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1914.  This  is  to  say  the  call  to 
arms  has  reduced  the  evil  instead  of  increasing  it.  The 
same  result  is  observed  in  France. 

The  improvement  shown  in  both  countries  is  in 
part  due  to  the  "war  brides"  movement,  which  encour- 
aged the  soldiers  to  marry  before  going  to  the  front  and 
removed  the  legal  obstacles  to  such  marriages.  This 
movement  was  generally  misunderstood  and  unjustly 
criticized  in  the  United  States  at  the  time,  but  as  we 
showed  in  our  editorial  of  February  22  on  "The  Women 
Who  Save  the  Race,"  it  was  dictated  by  sound  morality 
and  the  vital  interests  of  the  countries  concerned.  The 
statistics  now  appearing  prove  that  the  view  we  took 
was  the  right  one.  As  the  war  goes  on  into  its  second 
year  and  the  death  list  piles  up,  the  importance  of  war 
babies  of  honorable  parentage  becomes  evident,  \\niat- 
ever  the  outcome  of  the  war,  the  regeneration  of  Europe 
depends  upon  its  women. 


1620-1920 

HOW  shall  we  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth?  It  is  the  birth- 
day of  the  nation  in  truer  sense  than  Independence  Day, 
for  1776  was  but  the  natural  outgrowth  of  1620.  The 
Mayflower  Covenant  was  the  origin  of  constitutional 
government,  the  first  instance  in  history  of  Rousseau's 
"social  compact"  theorj-.  The  millions  of  alien  races  and 
religions  which  have  followed  in  their  train  have  adopt- 
ed the  language  and  institutions,  and,  to  a  larger  extent 
than  they  realize,  the  ideals  and  moral  standards  of  the 
men  and  women  who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

An  exposition  at  Plymouth  is  proposed,  but  we  hope 
something   better  will   be   thought   of.   The   exposition 
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commemorating  the  landing  at  Jamestown  was  a  dismal 
and  expensive  failure.  The  Panama-Pacific  has  had  the 
unique  satisfaction  of  burning  its  mortgage  in  mid- 
season,  but  its  success  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  less  of  the  "exposition"  about  it  than  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

A  pageant  is  proposed,  but  before  going  too  far  the 
committee  on  arrangements  should  call  up  the  shade  of 
Elder  Brewster,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Piper,  and  find  out 
whether  such  a  festivity  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  those  whom  we  are  to  honor.  If  it  is  like  some  pa- 
geants we  have  seen,  we  fear  that  it  would  fall  under 
the  same  ban  as  mummery  and  maypoling.  The  real  Pa- 
geant of  the  Pilgrims  is  that  endless  procession  of  emi- 
grant wagons  which,  starting  from  Plymouth  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago,  has  been  traveling  ever  since 
until  it  has  penetrated  to  every  corner  of  our  continent. 

Doubtless  some  form  of  local  exhibition  and  cere- 
monies will  be  held,  for  there  will  be  pilgrimages  to  the 
Pilgrim  Shrine  thruout  the  year.  We  would  suggest 
holding  a  reunion  of  all  the  furniture  which  came  over 
in  the  "Mayflower"  if  a  building  of  sufficient  size  is  con- 
structed. But  this  is  not  a  local  affair.  The  schools  of 
Oregon  will  be  as  much  concerned  in  it  as  those  of 
Massachusetts.  The  children  of  Slovaks  and  Syrians  are 
as  much  entitled  to  celebrate  as  those  who  are  eligible 
to  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  It  must  be  as 
wide  in  its  scope  as  the  influence  of  the  event  commem- 
orated. It  must — unless  it  is  to  be  a  farce — be  a  real 
commemoration;  that  is,  it  must  have  for  its  aim  the 
revivifying  of  those  principles  and  ideals  for  which  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  left  their  homes  and  which  they  estab- 
lished in  these  western  wilds  three  centuries  ago. 


ENGLAND,   GERMANY  AND  THE   UNITED 

STATES 

THE  Associate  Editor  of  The  Independent,  Mr. 
Harold  J.  Rowland,  as  our  readers  know,  is  now  in 
the  war  zone.  Two  of  his  articles  have  already  appeared 
in  The  Independent.  Others  will  follow.  Our  readers  will 
be  interested,  we  are  sure,  in  the  following  communica- 
tion from  his  pen  printed  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
London  Express  of  September  6.  Tho  it  is  addrest  pri- 
marily to  the  British  public,  it  should  be  of  equal  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  as  follows: 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  be  amiable  just  now.  The 
London  press  seems  determined  K'atuitously  to  assume, 
first,  that  not  only  is  the  United  States  beinj^  bamboozled  by 
Germany,  hut  the  American  people  are  n'^iteful  for  it,  and 
second,  that  because  we  are  n'ratitieil  at  (lerinaiiy's  assur- 
ance that  there  shall  he  no  more  "I.usitania"  and  "Arabic" 
cases,  we  are  (|uite  cheerfully  prepared  to  swallow  any 
"Gulflight"  and  "Kalaha"  cases  that  Clermany  may  choose 
to  have  appear  in  the  future.  (Jermany  rnay  be  tryinif  to 
bamboozle  us.  She  will  not  succeed.  The  purpose  ami  temper 
of  the  American  people  have  l)een,  are,  and  will  l)e.  in(iexil)le. 

Hut  the  point  1  wish  especially  to  consitler  is  the  Hritish 
interference  with  American  I  raile  with  neutral  countries. 
And,  first,  I  want  to  make  one  point  perfectly  clear.  There 
are  plenty  in  America  who  are  reaily  to  ti^ht,  if  neceusary, 
to  put  a  .stop  to  such  infamies  as  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusi- 
tar\ia."  There  is  no  one,  I  believe,  who  wants  to  H^'ht  to  stop 
the  illegal  contiscatioti  of  .American  cartfoes.  (ioodx  can  be 
paid  for.  Life  cannot  be  restored. 

Nev(M  theless,  we  should  be  tleielict  in  our  satteil  duty  to 
the  Americari  people  if  we  did  not  proteHt  with  tletermiiia- 
tion  u^aiiiHt  interference  with  American  trade  committeil, 
in  our  judgment,  contrary  to  sound  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  ri^htH  of  neutrals  on  the  hi^h  MeuM  are  too 
important  and  valuable  to  the  world  to  ^{>  unchampioiietl. 


There  are  several  reasons  why  we  look  upon  Great  Brit- 
ain's interference  with  our  trade  as  unjustified. 

England  has  no  binding  and  effective  blockade  of  Ger- 
many. By  the  very  geography  of  the  case,  she  cannot  have. 
It  is  sound  international  law  that  a  blockade  in  order  to  be 
binding-  must  be  both  effective  and  impartial  as  between  the 
neutral  nations. 

The  British  navy  can  stop  direct  American  trade  with 
Germany.  It  cannot  stop  direct  Swedish,  or  Norwegian,  or 
Danish  trade  with  Germany.  The  British  blockade  must 
therefore  in  the  vei'y  nature  of  the  case  be  both  inetfective 
and  discriminatory. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  binding  blockade  that  a  belliger- 
ent is  warranted  under  the  principles  of  international  law 
and"  equity  in  interfering  with  the  non-contraband  trade  of 
a  neutral  carried  on  in  neutral  bottoms. 

But  in  the  present  case  appeal  is  made  by  England  to  the 
doctrine  of  "continuous  voyage"  as  developed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Civil  War.  Such  an  appeal  might  conceivably 
be  upheld  in  either  one  of  two  cases — in  the  case  of  a  breach 
of  blockade,  and  in  the  case  of  contraband  of  war.  But  it  is 
clear,  at  least  to  the  American  mind,  that  England  is  main- 
taining no  l^gal  blockade  of  German  ports,  for  the  reasons 
given  above.  And  the  British  contention,  if  I  understand  it 
rightly,  is  for  the  right  to  prevent  all  trade,  in  so  far  as  she 
can  get  at  it,  between  Germany  and  the  outside  world,  re- 
gardless of  its  contraband  or  non-contraband  nature.  Such 
a  contention  is  not  good  international  law  or  equity. 

There  is  a  further  weakness  in  the  English  case,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  set  forth  by  Sir  Edward  Grey.  In  his  note  of  July 
23  he  dwelt  upon  the  justification  for  the  British  course  of 
action  afforded  by  the  "shocking  violation  of  the  recognized 
rules  and  principles  of  civilized  warfare"  of  which  Germany 
has  been  guilty  in  the  present  war.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
detestation  of  exactly  those  assaults  upon  international  de- 
cency and  civilization.  And  I  know  that  the  great  majority 
of  tue  American  people  have  the  same  feeling  about  them. 
But  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  even  when  one  of 
them  is  of  the  utmost  heinousness.  The  fact  that  Germany 
outraged  humanity  in  her  treatment  of  Belgium  and  in  the 
killing  of  men,  women,  and  children  by  the  wanton  sinking 
of  passenger  vessels,  does  not  warrant  England  in  invading 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations  upon  the  high  seas. 

Germany  tried  to  use  a  similar  argument  in  justification 
of  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania";  and  the  United  States 
would  have  none  of  it.  The  relations  of  a  neutral  nation  with 
opposing  belligerents  must  be  carried  on  in  watertight  com- 
partments. Each  belligerent  is  responsible  to  the  neutral 
nation  for  the  observance  of  the  rights  of  the  neutral's  citi- 
zens. And  the  neutral  nation  must  hold  each  belligerent  re- 
sponsible for  its  own  acts  regardless  of  anything  that  the 
belligerents  may  do  as  among  themselves. 

To  this  the  Express  replies: 

In  an  article  on  this  page  the  well  known  American  publi- 
cist, Mr.  Harold  J.  Howland,  explains  his  country's  attitude 
both   to   Germany   and   Great    Britain.    Mr.   Howiand   vigor- 
ously  denounces   the   submarine   crimes,    but    he   complains 
that  Great  Britain  is  interfering,  unjustifiably,  with  Amer 
ican  exports  to  Germany.  We  cannot,  he  says,  maintain  an 
effective    legal    blockade   of    Germany,    and    without    such   a 
blockade  we  are  not  justified   by   international   law   in   pre- 
venting the  passage  of  any  goods  that  are  not  contraband 
of  war.  In  reply  to  this,  we  appeal,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
already  appealed,  to  the  doctrine  of  "the  continuous  voyaKe" 
set   up  by  the   United   States   Government  during  the  C'ivil 
War.  The  British  navy  is  besieging  Germany,  and  it  is  its 
duty   to   prevent   supplies    reaching  the   tfu 
land   admits   that   (.Jermany    has   violated    i 
ized  warfare,  but  he  contends  that  we  must  obfv  eve: 
section  of  these  rules.  We  do  not  admit  that  we  have 
any  international  law,  but  we  claim  that,  since  the   ! 
navy,  now  as  in  the  past,  is  tightir.      •  'c  Mr.  Ha     •-. 

— for  "the  freedom  of  the  land,"  «>  ^    sure  of  .-.vm 

pathetic  Jlul^,'meMt  (• 
pose  a  inaii  vloy;,  whi' 
chililreii,    were   hiding    m   our   n- 

uhed,  would  Mr.   Howland  tind  t.     ^ - 

against  property   if  we  burneil  the  cowshed  il 

We  .shall  not  here  discuss  the  repl>'  of  the  h  \ 

cept  to  say  that  it  seems  to  us  a  bit  unU^ 

to  the  American   merchant   marine  tt.s     .. 

cowsheil."  We  are.  indtvtl.  ashamed  ot  our  --  ic,  but 

we  have  m»t  forifotten  that  it  was  "tumbleil  down**  h>' 

Hritish-built  eruitient  at  h  ttnte  when  we  h»d  our  hiuiiU 

full  tlKhtiitg  ail  eiieinv   which  wiut  ili»t#riiuiieil  to  iiu»in 

tuiii  buiiiaii  slavery. 


THE   GRICAT   WAR 

Siiiliiiilirr  :.'?'  IliiliMli  liiki"  l.nnM. 
iiiirlli  (if  lii'iiM.  ItriliNli  I  I'liiiHiMii'l 
ciinv  iiiK  liiiliiins  smilv  liy  Niilumiiiiii' 
in    Mi'dilci'i'iiiii'iMi. 

N(/)/.m /)«•»•  ;?.S      Krcncli    diKr    Mill    11(1, 
soiilliwi'st     (if     I. ens.     Italiiui     liiilllc 
ship    "  Iti'iicilcl  ((I     Itriii"    wicckcil    by 
ililiM'liill    cxiildsiiiii. 

Sriitrmhtr    :.'.''      Miilisli    (Icrciil     'I'liiKs 
ninety     miles    from     I'lijidiid.     Kilcli 
eiicr    coniiiliiiiis     llial     reciMiitinn    is 
fiiliiiiK   III!'. 

Stiilciiihtr     .iO      (Jreek      ( MiMiiilier     en 
dorses  N'enizelds's  \v:if  policy.  House 
of  ('oiniuons   approves   tarilV   on    iin 
toniobiU's   by    171    to   S. 

(>iti)hcr  r-Fr(MU'h  i-epulse  (Jerinan 
counter  attacks  in  (Mianipa^'ne.  tier 
man  otlic(M's  assisting:  in  I'ulKurian 
army. 

Ortohtr  2  Hiudenhui-;;:  strivin>;  t(i 
i-eacli  Dvinsk  and  .Minsk.  Sixty-live 
French  nei'oplanes  boinliard  lail- 
roads  in  roar  of  (tcrmau  line. 

October  .?  -Uussia  sends  ultimatum  to 
lUiljjaria  demandinf;  dismissal  of 
(ieiinan  oflicers  within  twenty-foui' 
lunirs.  I'^'ench  pitM'ce  third  (Jerman 
line   near   Lens. 


The  Battle  of  the 
Artois  Hills 


The  entrenched  line 
which  has  grown  so 
familiar  to  us  dur- 
ing the  past  year  makes  almost  a  right 
angle  pointed  at  Paris  where  the  line 
running  south  from  Belgium  meets  the 
line  running  west  from  Lorraine.  The 
attack  of  the  Allies  is  directed  at  the 
middle  of  both  sides  of  this  angle; 
against  the  southern  side  between 
Rheims  and  Verdun  in  the  Champagne 
district  and  against  the  western  side  be- 
tween Lille  and  Arras  in  the  Artois 
district.  If  the  Allies  break  thru  the 
lines  in  either  of  these  sectors  it  will 
enable  them  to  outflank  the  other  and 
render  it  untenable.  This  would  com- 
pel the  Germans  to  withdraw  from  the 
angle  above  Paris  and  straighten  their 
lines,  if  not  to  evacuate  France  alto- 
gether. 

The  campaign  in  the  Artois  or  west- 
ern region  is  being  carried  on  in  co- 
operation by  the  British  and  French, 
the  former  to  the  north  and  the  latter 
to  the  south  of  the  objective,  which  is 
the  railroad  center  and  coal  mining 
town  of  Lens.  This  has  been  the  chief 
Doint  of  attack  for  many  months.  The 
British  made  desperate  eiforts  to  push 
thru  the  line  at  Neuve  Chapelle  and  the 
French  have  kept  hammering  away  at 
Souchez,  about  twelve  miles  south  of 
Neuve  Chapelle.  Now  the  British  line 
has  been  extended  and  the  Allied  forces 
have  come  closer  together. 

The  advance  which  was  begun  on 
September  25,  simultaneous  with  that 
in  the  Champagne,  has  brought  the 
British  to  Hill  70,  near  Loos,  a  mile 
northwest  of  Lens,  and  the  French  to 
Hill  140,  near  Givenchy,  a  mile  south- 
west of  Lens.  From  these  points  their 
guns  command  the  town  and  the  rail- 
roads connections  there.  The  gain  is  no 
more  than  a  mile  or  two  but  it  is  never- 


tlu'lcHM    illl|>(il  laiiL    hlU-IIUHC    it   prOVOH    the 

poHHiliilily  of  liicakinK  thru  th«  bcMt  ••n 
IrcnclimcntH  which  tho  (JormaiiH  could 
i'oiiMlriict,  provided  tlicy  uhv  «'iniuijjh 
iiimiimiilion.  The  GcrmanH  have  mad*! 
repeated  comih  r-attackH  but  ho  far 
liavc  not  (liHl(Kl(.je(l  tlui  Anglo-French 
troops  from  (Ik  ir  nt'W  positions  i'xcei)t 
on  the  li'ft  wlicro  thfy  rtu'aptunMJ  150 
yards  of  tri-ncheH  from  the*  British. 
l'"iutluM-  (()  the  north  the  BritiHh  also 
took  the  oirciisivc  and  gained  ground 
at  Hooge.  in  front  of  Ypres,  most  of 
which  they  held. 

For  six  days  before  the  as.sault  the 
British  bomliaided  the  German  de- 
fenses with  liii'li  explosives  and  shrap- 
nel. During  the  night  l)efore  the  ma- 
chine guns  played  continuou.sly  on  the 
trenches  and  entanglements  so  as  to 
prevent  the  Germans  from  repairing, 
and  early  in  the  morning  began  the 
heaviest  cannonading  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  ranges  had  been  care- 
fully studied  and  four  shells  were  dropt 
upon  each  yard  of  the  trenches  every 
five  minutes.  The  Germans  were  insuffi- 
ciently supplied  with  ammunition  and 
were  greatlv  outnumbered,  five  to  one, 
the  Germans  claim. 


.  ,  ,  ,  ,  Neither  the  offtriul  com- 
Ak  I.  LooUcl  ^u„i,,u„^  „„,  the  com. 
to  a  1  nvatc  ^^^.^^^^  ^^j  ^^i.  niniU-KiniH 
t-^ive  one  nny  iilea  of  what  ;»uch  fi^^hlint; 
aH  took  place  In  Look  KeemM  like  to  one 
in  the  thick  of  it.  We  therefore  quote 
from  the  I/ondoti  Diiily  Mail  and  New 
Vork  World  the  ntory  of  u  wounded 
soldier: 

At  I  II.  III.  (he  ItritJMli  lii-iivy  khiih  Ntiiri 
e(|  II  fiirloiiH  boiiiliiirdiinMit.  iiii'l  till*  HritJMh 
siiiiill  <piick-lii'iiiK  KuiiM  Ju«l  Iii-IijikI  th<-  in- 
fiiiitry  opened  a  itoint-hhiiik  fiiKilJii'le 
ilKilillHt  the  tl'etichi'H  oppOMlte,  fifty  yiinU 
away.  It  literally  Hwopt  away  the  'Jeriiuin 
piirilliet. 

This  laslcil  fiftr-eii  iiiiniitehi.  The  tdiarp. 
fierce  harkiliK  of  the  «piick(irerH  hliixiliic 
away  just  a  foot  or  two  above  our  hejidx 
as  we  croiK^hed  down  tJKht  into  the  tiiiid'ly 
Irenchcs  se<'iiied  to  drive  us  mad.  I  can 
hardly  tell  what  it  felt  like,  it  seemM  now 
like  a  ni);litmare.  I  siifipose  F  was  half  iiiiirl. 

It  was  about  4  :3)  when  "stiin<!  by" 
was  [last  alonjf.  ^'oii  just  pasH  it  alonK. 
and  the  order  flies  riown  the  line  of 
trenches  in  a  few  seconds.  I  felt  all  HfifT 
and  riRid  ;  I  reinembc'r  fixing  my  liayonet. 
then    some   one   saifl,    "I'repare    tr)  j-harRe." 

I  repeated  it  to  the  next  chap  in  a 
funny,  sfiueakiog  voice.  It  didn't  Hoem  like 
mo   talking. 

Then  there?  seemed  a  pause.  I  sort  of 
prayed  that  something  would  stop  the  next 
order.   You   can't   think   properly :   you   juxt 


THE    RECONQUEST    OF    FRANCE 
The    long   awaited    drive   of   the   Allies    has   at    last   begun    in    earnest.    At   the   two    points    indicated 
on  the  map   by  arrows  definite  progress   has  been   made.   The  German  line  has  been  pierced  on   the 
western   and  southern  sides.   The  British   are   attacking   Lens   from   the   north  and  the   French   from 
the  south.    In   the   Champagne   region   west    of   the    Argonne    Forest   the   French   have  dislodged   the 

invaders  along  a  front  of  fifteen  miles 
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try  to  pull  yourself  togothcr  and  rail  your- 
self a   fool. 

Thou,  suddonly,  whou  I  thought  it  would 
uot  happou,  every  tuie  was  shoutiufr  "(Jo  I" 
aud  we  were  all  cliinbiiiK  ov.er  the  ti'euch 
saudliass.  I  rushud  forward  a  few  yards 
and  fell  down  iu  the  slushy  uiire  when  I 
saw  the  others  dropplns'  tiu-n  forward 
again  until  we  got  within  ten  yards  of  the 
treuches. 

"Charge  I"  shouted  the  officers  all  along 
the  line,  and  we  all  yelled.  It  was  an  awful 
din,  everybody  yelling  themselves  hoarse. 
I  renu'uilier  standing  (Ui  top  <>f  a  tunihlf- 
(Kiwn  parapet.  It  was  a  nu'ss  of  earth,  torn 
sandbags   aud   pieces   of   barbed    wire. 

I  saw  two  (Jeiinans.  They  seenu'd  he.si- 
tating  whether  to  throw  up  their  hands  or 
shoot.  Then  I  just  wanted  to  kill  a  man. 
A  chap  does  see  red.  I  remember  vividly 
that  impelling  desire  to  slay.  <)ih>  I  stuck 
with  my  bayonet  aud  pulled  the  trigger  at 
the  sanu>  tinu',  and  the  other  fellow — I 
just   bayoneted    him,    too. 

We  took  that  first  trench  without  a 
casualty.  There  wasn't  any  fight  left  iu 
the  poor  beggars  ;  they  were  all  doddering. 
I  began  to  cool  down  a  bit  then,  aiul  the 
order  came  along  to  build  head  cover  and 
to  hold  a  trench.  We  did  this  by  humping 
a  sandbag  across  the  trench  and  putting 
it   up  on   the   other   side. 

The  (Germans  were  now  opening  fire 
upon  us  from  their  second  line  with  rajiid 
rifle  fire  and  machine  guns.  We  stuck  it 
for  ten  minutes  and  then  were  sci'ambling 
foi-ward  again.  Meanwhile,  during  the  wait, 
bombing  parties  had  crept  forward  ;ind 
were  giving  the  (Jermans  beans. 

We  took  all  the  cover  we  could,  crept 
along  the  traverses  and  up  the  c<unmuni- 
oating  trenches,  and  then,  when  we  got 
within  a  dozen  yards,  we  did  all  over  again 
that   yelling,    ear-splitting   charge. 

I  saw  three  snipers  huddled  around  a 
Maxim  gun.  They  were  shouting  something. 
I  put  it  across  the  thi'ee  of  them,  and  just 
then  I  got  hit  with  a  piece  of  shi-apiud.  I 
went  down  atul  did  not  get  up  again  till 
I  was  helped  b.-u'k  to  the  first  aid  some 
hours  later,  but  I  heard  that  ovir  chaps 
who  had  again  g()iu>  forward  hart  captured 
the   thii-(l    line  of   trenches. 

They    say    the    fighting    thei-e    was    worse 


than  ever,  because  the  Germans  had  man- 
aged to  get  up  some  reinforcenuMits.  but  I 
shall  never  forget  the  elTect  of  the  "Lloyd 
(Jeorge  specials"  upon  th«>  first  (!erman 
trenches.  We  had  to  stand  on  dead  (Jer- 
mans while  we  rested  there,  and  trample 
over  them  on  our  charge  for  the  second  line. 

...  ■    rn        ^         The     battle     in 

Victory  in  Twenty       ^i  .  v 

,:.     ^  ^       Champag-ne,     the 

Minutas  4.     i.  •  i. 

greatest        victory 

achieved  by  the  French  since  the  battle 
of  the  Marne  a  year  ag:o,  was  practi- 
cally accomplished  in  twenty  minutes. 
At  9:15  on  the  morning:  of  Saturday, 
September  25,  the  French  and  African 
troops  leaped  from  their  trenches  along- 
a  front  of  fifteen  miles  and  captured 
the  first  line  of  the  German  defenses. 
The  Germans  lost  more  men  that  day 
than  the  entire  American  army  con- 
tains. 

But  to  make  that  charge  possible 
months  of  preparation  were  necessary. 
A  bombardment  of  sixty  hours  preced- 
ed the  attack,  in  which  the  long  range 
guns  searched  the  roads  communi- 
cating with  the  front  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  supplies.  Aeroplanes  sailing  over 
the  German  lines  in  flocks  of  sixty  at 
a  time  dropt  bombs  on  the  railroad  sta- 
tions and  trains.  This  so  demoralized 
the  commissary  that  some  of  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  at  the  front  had  been 
two  days  without  food  when  they 
were  attacked.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
French  have  been  expending  half  a 
million  shells  a  day  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $5,000,000. 

The  French  attack  was  directed 
against  that  part  of  the  line  lying  west 
of  the  Argonne  forest  between  Suippes 
and  Ste.  Menehould.  About  five  miles 
behind  the  German  front  runs  the  rail- 


road which  enters  the  Argonne,  and  if 
this  is  cut  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  which  has  been  for  almost  a  year 
attacking  the  Verdun  fortress  from 
this  side,  will  be  forced  to  take  a  new 
position.  The  French  continued  their 
advance  during  the  week  and  have 
gained  from  one  to  three  miles  along 
the  fifteen  mile  front.  Their  attack  is 
now  directed  toward  the  hill  of  Tahure. 
The  French  official  estimate  puts  the 
German  losses  at  three  army  corps. 
Some  thirty  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken  and  over  a  hundred  cannon.  The 
Germans  do  not  attempt  to  deny  the 
seriousness  of  the  Allied  offensive,  but 
claim  that  their  lines  are  holding  well. 
They  report  the  capture  of  10,922  men 
and  thirty-five  machine  guns  in  Cham- 
pagne and  Artois. 

The  Prussian  lists  of  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  up  to  September  28  sum 
up  1,916,148  names.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  other  German  losses. 

„,      „       .         It     was     expected     that 

The  Russian     „ ,  4.u       r^         u  j 

„  when     the     French     and 

ampaign  English  began  their  at- 
tack upon  the  German  lines  in  the  west 
the  pressure  upon  the  Russians  would 
be  relieved  because  of  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  troops  from  the  eastern 
front.  So  far,  however,  no  such  effect 
is  discernible.  On  the  contrary  the  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  in  Russia  have 
shown  increased  activity  and  have  made 
gains  on  both  the  left  and  right  wings. 
They  seem  to  be  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  line  as  far  east  as  possible  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  winter  or  the  new 
Russian  armies  check  their  movements. 
They  are  now  in  possession  of  a  north 
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uikI  soiilli  lin«  <>\t<>n(liii).v  iilioiil  ii  llioii- 
.saiul  inilcH  I'loiii  llir  (iiill'  of  KiK'a  l<* 
tho  froMlior  of  Kumania  ami  alioul  two 
IuiihIi<'(I  miles  rast  of  VVaiHaw.  Ai-coid- 
in^'  (o  llio  (>slimaUts  of  Uussiaii  iiiili- 
tnry  oxportH  tho  AuHtro-(iormnn  forccts 
«)U  tluM  rioiil.  I'omprizo  somi'  L', ()()(), (100 
nu<n.  'I  111'  liiu"  has  ii-ci-iitly  hft'ii 
HtriMiK'tluMJod  in  l\w  iioilluTn  Hcotor  for 
the  pui[)(tsi>  of  (akill^]:  (lu<  foilrcss  of 
Dviiisk  and  lu-caUinv,"  tlu>  Russian  lint>s 
east  of  Vilna.  Hut  Dvinsk  is  piolci'tcd 
oil  tho  south  l>y  rivor,  swamps  and  lakos 
and  tho  Russians,  knowing-  tho  count ly, 
havo  ti-ajipod  and  sovoroly  punisliod  the 
(loriuan  advame  Ruard  in  thoii'  on- 
deavor  to  ajipi-oach  tho  city  from  this 
quarter. 

There  aro  tluoo  lines  of  lailroad  run- 
ning parallel  about  fifty  miles  from 
Petronrad  southwest  to  Warsaw.  Field 
Marshal  von  llimlenhurg  out  the  first 
of  these  a  month  as'o  at  Vilna.  lie  has 
now  broken  thru  the  Russian  line  at 
Smorjion,  which  nives  him  access  to  the 
second,  and  he  seems  determined  to 
press  on  to  the  third  at  Minsk.  The 
Russians,  however,  arc  makinp:  a  stout 
defense  in  the  lake  region  east  of 
Vilna. 

On  the  southern  end  of  the  line  the 
Russian  army  which  recently  took  the 
offensive  seems  now  to  have  been 
checked  and  turned  back.  The  Austro- 
German  forces  have  repfained  the  fort- 
ress of  Lutsk  and  driven  the  Russians 
from  the  Styr  River. 

The  German  War  Office  reports  the 
capture  on  the  Russian  front  durinj? 
the  month  of  September  of  421  officers, 
95,464  men,  37  cannon.  298  machine 
g'uns  and  one  aeroplane.  Evidently  then 
the  Petrograd  claim  that  the  Russian 
armies  have  retired  intact  cannot  be 
taken  literally.  The  removal  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  as  commander-in- 
chief  is  evidently  to  be  followed  by 
an  overhauling:  of  army  administration. 
General  d'Amade  and  other  French 
officers  have  gone  to  Russia  from  the 
Dardanelles  to  assist  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion or  perhaps  to  take  command.  Gen- 
eral Alexis  Kuropatkin,  who  command- 
ed the  Russian  armies  in  the  Japanese 
war,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
Russian  Grenadier  Corps.  Kuropatkin 
was  dismissed  from  the  army  in  dis- 
grace at  that  time  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  his  Manchurian  campaign, 
but  foreign  authorities  have  been  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  he  was  unjustly 
held  responsible  for  the  Russian  de- 
feat. He  entered  the  ai-my  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  is  now  sixty-seven. 


The  Balkans 
in  Arms 


The  mobilization  of  Bul- 
garia was  promptly  met 
by  the  mobilization  of 
Greece,  but  so  far  no  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities has  occurred.  The  Bulgarian 
Government  states  that  its  position  of 
"armed  neutrality"  is  warranted  by 
Bulgaria's  propinquity  to  the  thea- 
ter of  war  and  is  not  intended  as  a 
menace  to  any  of  her  neighboi-s.  Pre- 
mier Venizelos  replies  that  the  mobili- 
zation of  Greece  has  the  same  justifi- 
cation. The  opposition  to  the  war  policy 
of  Premier  Venizelos  has  disappeared 
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the   movement   of  troops 


with  the  arming  of  Bulgaria.  When  the 
Greek  Chamber  of  Deputies  assembled 
on  September  30  the  Premier  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  all  parties 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  ex- 
prest  their  approval  of  his  intention  to 
go  to  the  defense  of  Serbia  against 
Bulgaria.  The  Government  bills  provid- 
ing for  a  grant  of  $30,000,000  and  ap- 
plying martial  law  to  the  border  dis- 
tricts and  Athens  were  promptly 
passed. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Allied 
Powers  will  defend  Serbia  in  case 
of  attack.  There  have  been  some 
Russian  and  British  forces  in  Serbia 
for  a  long  time  and  it  is  said  that  an 
Allied  army  has  been  disembarked  near 
Salonika  ready  to  be  sent  into  Serbia 
by  the  railroad  which  runs  from  that 
port  to  Belgrade. 

The  troops  called  to  the  colors  in 
Bulgaria  are  said  to  number  250,000 
and  about  a  third  of  them  have  been 
massed  along  the  Serbian  and  Greek 
frontiers  ready  for  an  immediate  inva- 
sion. German  officers  are  in  Bulgaria 
assisting  in  the  organization  of  the 
army  and  the  preparation  of  the  forti- 
fications. A  force  of  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man troops,  variously  estimated  from 
60,000  to  600,000,  has  been  concen- 
trated on  the  Hungarian  side  of  the 
Danube,  but  has  yet  shown  no  signs  of 
undertaking  an  invasion  of  Serbian 
territory. 

Rumania  has  so  far  mobilized  no 
more  troops  than  she  has  had  under 
arms  before. 

Premier  Radoslavoff,  of  Bulgaria, 
still  declares  that  he  is  free  to  take 
either  side  which  will  offer  most  to  his 
country.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  offered  Bulgaria  that  part  of 
Macedonia  which  she  claimed  under  the 
agreement  of  the  Balkan  League  before 
the  war  on  Turkey  as  well  as  the  Turk- 
ish territory  as  far  as  the  Enos-Midia 


line  which  Bulgaria  gained  by  conquest 
in  the  fir.st  Balkan  war  but  lost  in  the 
second.  He  also  promised  all  necessary 
financial  support.  In  return  for  this 
Bulgaria  was  to  attack  Constantinople 
from  the  land  side  with  her  whole 
army. 

The  Germans  on  the  other  hand  did 
not  ask  for  the  active  aid  of  Bulgaria 
but  merely  a  favorable  neutrality 
which  would  permit  them  to  send 
troops  and  munitions  thru  Bulgaria 
to  Constantinople.  For  this  privilege 
they  would  assist  Bulgaria  to  take  from 
Serbia  and  Greece  the  desired  Mace- 
donian territory  and  would  induce  Tur- 
key to  cede  Kirk  Kilisse  and  the  rail- 
road to  the  port  of  Dedeagatch.  It  is 
apparently  this  offer  which  Bulgaria 
has  accepted  since  Turkey  has  already 
yielded  the  railroad  to  the  Aegean. 

On  October  3  it  was  announced  that 
the  Russian  Minister  at  Sofia  had  been 
instructed  to  present  the  following  ul- 
timatum : 

The  representatives  of  Russia,  which  is 
bound  to  Bulgaria  by  the  imperishable 
memory  of  her  liberation  from  the  Turk- 
ish yoke,  cannot  sanction  by  his  presence 
preparations  for  fratricidal  aggression 
against  a   Slav  and  allied  people. 

The  Russian  Minister,  therefore,  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  leave  Bulgaria  with  all 
the  staffs  of  the  Legation  and  Consulates 
if  the  Bulgarian  Government  does  not 
within  twenty-four  hours  break  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Slav  cause  and  of  Russia, 
and  does  not  at  once  proceed  to  send  away 
(liScers  belonging  to  armies  of  states  which 
are  at  war  with  the  powers  of  the  Entente. 


Armenian 
Atrocities 


When  the  first  news  of  the 
outrages  inflicted  upon  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor 
was  received  it  was  thought  by  many 
that  the  reports  must  be  exaggerated. 
But  later  advices  from  various  sources 
make  it  evident  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment is  bent  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  Armenian  race  and  that  their 
present  sufferings  are  greater  than  they 
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ever  were  under  the  rule  of  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid.  A  Committee  on  Armen- 
ian Atrocities  has  been  formed  with 
headquarters  at  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  the 
evidence  and  collecting-  funds  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers.  It  is  composed 
of  Charles  R.  Crane,  Samuel  T.  But- 
ton, John  R.  Mott,  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
Frederick  Lynch,  William  Sloane  and 
others  interested  in  Turkish  affairs,  and 
it  has  issued  a  report  giving  some  of 
the  letters  from  eye-witnesses  of  the 
atrocities.  The  committee  reports  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  statements  exnmined  rovt'v  luiiidriMls 
of  towns  and  cities  in  which  in  nuin.v  in- 
stances all  oi  the  Armenians  have  been 
killed  outright,  often  after  horrible  tor- 
ture, or  sent  to  the  desert  to  die  of  starva- 
tion, and  that.  too.  with  diabolical  crtielty. 
The  ostensible  deiioitation  of  men.  women 
and  children  toward  :\Iesoi)otanna  is  usually 
but  a  form  of  marching  tliose  starving, 
helpless  and  frequently  naked  refugees  out 
into  the  mountains  to  be  outraged  and 
butchered,  sometimes  by  their  guards,  and 
sometimes  by  tiie  Kurds,  who  gladly  co- 
operate in    the   work   of  destruction. 

Included  among  these  refugees  and  vic- 
tims are  pupils  and  graduates  from  tlie 
American  schools  and  colleges,  teachers  and 
l>rofessional  men  who  have  taken  degrees 
in  American  and  Kurojiean  universities, 
men  and  women  who  have  repi-eseuted  the 
brains  aiul  enterprise  of  the  country  for  a 
genei-ation  or  moi'e. 

Evidence  seems  to  prove  that  probably 
r)()0.()()()  Armenians  have  already  been  nnir- 
dered  or  forced  to  the  desert,  where  only 
death  awaits  them  unless  relief  is  secured 
at  once.  And  all  this  has  taken  place  since 
^larch,  and  is  now  at  the  hight  of  its 
gruesome  fury. 

In  the  suit  of  the  Gov- 
Trust  Cases      ernment     against     what 

has  been  called  the  Mov- 
ing Picture  Trust,  begun  three  years 
ago,  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law,  a  decision  against  the  defendants 
was  announced  in  the  Federal  District 
Court,  at  Philadelphia,  last  week.  The 
defendants  were  the  Moving  Picture 
Patents  Company,  the  General  Film 
Company,  eight  other  associated  or 
subsidiary  corporations,  and  eleven  in- 
dividuals. While  dissolution  appears  to 
be  required  by  the  decision,  the  court 
did  not  suggest  how  it  should  be  accom- 
plished. Suit  was  brought  as  the  result 
of  a  complaint  made  by  a  film  company 
in  New  York,  which  alleged  that  it  had 
been  opprest  by  the  combination. 
The  Moving  Picture  Patents  Company 
is  a  holding  corporation  organized  by 
nearly  all  the  manufacturers  of  films, 
who  transferred  to  it  their  patents. 
Uniform  prices  were  made,  and  any  ex- 
hibitor of  moving  pictures  who  did  not 
obey  the  rules  was  deprived  of  his  sup- 
ply. Exhibitors  who  bought  any  part 
of  their  supplies  from  producers  out- 
.side  of  the  combination  were  punished 
in  the  same  way.  It  was  ciainu-d  that 
ownership  of  patents  gave  the  combina- 
tion a  right  so  to  act.  But  the  court 
says  that  while  patentees  may  control 
the  trade  in  the  patented  article  so  far 
ufl  exclusive  sale  of  it  is  concerned,  the 
grunt  of  a  patent  does  not  give  a 
license  for  doing  that  which  the  law 
condemns,  and  that  the  defendants 
"went  fur  beyond  what  was  necuHHury 
to  protect  the  use  of  the  [nitents  or  th'i 
monopoly  which  went  with  them  " 
CounHel   for  the  (Jovernment  MuyM  that 


"the  decision  in  effect  holds  that  the 
owners  of  a  few  patents  useful  in  any 
art  or  industry  may  not  by  combination 
acquire  a  monopolistic  power  which 
would  enable  them,  if  they  should  see 
fit  to  do  so,  to  exclude  from  the  art  or 
industry  the  owners  of  other  patents 
also  useful  in  the  same  field." 

In  the  Federal  Court  at  Detroit,  last 
week,  a  permanent  injunction  was  is- 
sued, forbidding  the  Kellogg  Toasted 
Corn  Flake  Company  to  fi.x  the  price 
at  which  its  products  must  be  sold  by 
retailers.  Suit  was  brought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment three  years  ago.  This  injunc- 
tion is  issued  with  the  consent  of  the 
defendant  company.  Testimony  has  re- 
cently been  taken  in  the  Government's 
suit  against  the  Corn  Products  Refin- 
ing Company,  which  is  accused  of  vio- 
lating the  Sherman  act  by  its  contro' 
of  trade  in  glucose  and  starch. 

..  ,  It  has   not  been  con- 

-,     .      ^T^    ^j         clusively   shown   that 

Mexican  Border      n  cc  j 

Carranza  ofncers  and 

soldiers  are  not  taking  part  in  the 
raids  of  Mexicans  across  the  border 
along  the  Texas  boundary.  General  Na- 
varrete,  the  local  Carranza  commander, 
insists  that  his  followers  are  not  guilty, 
but  Colonel  Blocksom,  commanding  the 
American  troops  near  Progreso,  the 
scene  of  a  recent  raid,  says  in  his  oflR- 
cial  report  that  Navarrete  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  raiders  or  afraid  of 
them.  On  the  Me.xican  side,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Progreso,  he  adds,  there  are 
about  500  of  the  bandits.  They  have  a 
military  organization  and  many  wear 
khaki  uniforms.  Colonel  Beltram,  the 
Carranza  consul  at  San  Antonio,  has 
started  for  Washington  with  what  he 
regards  as  evidence  that  the  raiders 
are  Magonistas,  or  members  of  the 
Mexican  branch  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World,  fanatical  men  who  be- 
lieve that  by  their  action  they  can  cause 
intervention,  which,  they  think,  would 
be  followed  by  a  distribution  of  Mex- 
ican land.  Mexican  residents  of  Pro- 
greso have  been  told,  it  is  said,  by  mes- 
sengers   from    the    raiders'    camp    that 


there  is  to  be  an  invasion  of  Texas.  A 
Mexican  prisoner  held  by  our  forces 
has  made  a  sworn  statement  or  con- 
fession in  which  he  asserts  that  the 
Progreso  raiders  captured  Richard  J. 
Johnson,  an  American  cavalryman,  cut 
off  his  head  and  exhibited  it  on  a  pole 
as  a  trophy.  Johnson  has  been  missing 
since  the  raid.  There  is  evidence  that 
forty  Mexicans  were  killed.  An  Ameri- 
can ranchman  named  Fuller  was  cap- 
tured and  held  for  ransom.  The  pay- 
ment of  $5000  caused  his  release.  An- 
other ranchman,  named  Mangrum,  was 
killed  and  his   horses   were  taken. 

In  Sonora,  where  Maytorena,  the 
Villa  commander,  recently  won  a  vic- 
tory, the  Yaqui  Indians,  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  Villa,  are  looting,  burning 
and  killing.  Those  who  fought  under 
Maytorena  put  thirty  wounded  prison- 
ers to  death  because  their  leader  lost 
a  leg  in  the  battle.  Another  party, 
which  had  deserted,  captured  a  train 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  road  near 
Torres,  seventy  miles  from  Guayamas, 
placed  eighty  passengers  in  a  car  and 
burned  sixty  to  death  there.  Among  the 
victims  were  many  women  and  children, 
but  no  Americans.  Luis  Terrazas,  son 
of  the  man  formerly  regarded  as  the 
richest  resident  of  Mexico,  has  escaped 
from  the  prison  in  Chihuahua,  where 
he  had  been  held  for  eighteen  months. 
A  ransom  of  $500,000  was  demanded 
by  Villa,  and  it  is  said  that  nearly 
$1,000,000  was  paid.  But  it  was  no't 
sufficient   to   procure   his    release. 


Carranza  and 
Villa 


Carranza  has  trans- 
ferred the  executive 
offices  of  his  Govern- 
ment to  the  capital,  out  he  remains 
with  his  staff  at  Vera  Cruz.  Zapata 
menaces  the  capital.  He  has  fought 
with  Carranza's  men  in  the  suburbs  and 
has  repeatedly  wrecked  trains  on  the 
road  to  the  coast.  It  is  said  that  he 
hopes  to  drive  the  Carranza  forces 
from  the  city  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  conferrees  in  this  country,  be- 
cause they  are  inclined  to  recognize 
Carranza's     Government.      Apparently 
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ho  docs  not  take  into  ju'rciuiit.  (lu-  re- 
cent railures  and  n'owiiin'  wealvuess  of 
his  ally,  Vilhi.  The  condition  of  the 
capital  has  been  improved  by  Cur- 
ranza's  capture,  on  September  27,  of 
Necaxa,  111)  miles  from  the  city,  where 
is  situated  the  great  power  plant  on 
which  the  capital  depends  for  street 
lights  and  the  moving  of  street  cars. 
The  capture  was  made  at  the  end  of  a 
five  hours'  battle,  and  the  power  plant 
was  fountl  intact. 

Villa  evacuated  Torreon  and  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Carranza  army  under 
Obregon.  Many  of  the  residents  were 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Villa,  re- 
treating, had  a  part  of  his  army  in  the 
vicinity  of  Casas  Grandes.  The  Mor- 
mon colonists  there,  fearing  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  harsh  treatment  to  which 
they  were  subjected  last  year,  have  been 
fleeing  to  Texas.  Villa's  army  is  now  a 
small  one,  having  been  greatly  reduced 
by  desertions.  But  he  is  sending  dele- 
gates to  represent  him  at  the  interna- 
tional conference  in  Washington.  One 
of  these  is  General  Maytorena,  who 
was  arrested  when  he  crost  the  border. 
Another  is  General  Raoul  Madero, 
brother  of  the  late  President.  Defeat  in 
battle  forced  him  to  cross  the  border. 
He  also  was  arrested,  but  both  of  these 


Harris  di  Swing 

THE  NEW  RED  CROSS  MANAGER 
BriKadier-General  Carroll  A.  Devol  is  general 
manaKer  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which,  with 
the  relief  work  in  troubled  Mexico  added  to  itj 
other  service,  is  now  particularly  active.  He  has 
had  much  experience  in  relief  work  in  connection 
with  his  office  in  the  quartermaster  corps  of  the 
Army,  and  was  in  charge  of  relief  at  San  Fran- 
cisco after  the  great  calamity 


delegates  have  been  set  at  liberty.  (Jen- 
eial  Ai\geles,  now  in  Washington,  is  an- 
other representative  of  Villa.  It  was  re- 
cently reported  that  Angeles  hud  de- 
serted this  leader.  He  asserts  that  he 
is  still  loyal. 


A  Gulf  Coast 
Hurricane 


A  tropical  hurricans  of 
great  severity  swept 
over  New  Orleans  and 
the  adjacent  coast  in  the  evening  on 
September  29,  causing  the  lo.ss  of  many 
lives  and  the  destruction  of  much  prop- 
erty. The  storm  continued  for  seven 
hours.  For  a  short  time  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  was  120  miles  an  hour,  but  the 
sustained  rate  was  SG  miles.  The  latest 
reports  show  that  ,S()0  persons  lost  their 
lives,  24  of  them  in  New  Orleans,  but 
this  number  will  be  increased  when 
news  is  received  from  several  places 
which  were  isolated  by  the  storm. 

Along  the  coast  east  of  New  Orleans 
about  100  lives  were  lost.  Many  were 
drowned  at  Rigoleta,  where  the  tide 
rose  sixteen  feet.  Only  two  houses 
there,  it  is  said,  were  left  standing. 
More  than  150  schooners  were  wrecked. 
At  several  places  large  schooners  can 
be  seen  on  the  mainland,  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  above  mean  tide  level.  A  British 
steamship  lies  high  and  dry  at  Gulfport. 
Barges  carrying  $1,500,000  worth  of 
coal  were  sunk  in  the  Mississippi.  Eight 
persons  were  drowned  when  the  packet 
"Hazel"  went  down.  There  was  but  lit- 
tle loss  in  Mobile,  and  the  Texas  coast 
escaped. 

The  American  forces  stationed 
Hayti    in     Hayti     were     attacked     last 

week  by  rebels  who  had  refused 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  Sergeant  John 
Piatt  and  Sergeant  Edward  C.  Thomp- 
son, of  the  marines,  were  killed,  and 
ten  of  their  companions  were  wound- 
ed. The  marines  wei-e  guarding  food 
supplies  on  the  way  to  Cape  Haytien, 
and  there  were  two  engagements.  Fifty 
of  the  Haytians  lost  their  lives.  Ser- 
geant Thompson  was  leading  a  small 
force  sent  out  from  Port  au  Prince,  the 
capital,  to  recover  the  body  of  a  com- 
rade who  had  been  accidentally 
drowned.  He  was  shot  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city.  On  the  30th,  two  or 
three  days  after  these  losses,  the  rebels 
agreed  to  disarm.  This  decision  was 
reached  at  a  conference  held  near  Cape 
Haytien.  But  there  are  parties  of  ban- 
dits in  the  country  not  under  control. 
It  is  now  known  that  the  treaty  or 
convention  with  Hayti  was  modified  be- 
fore the  signatures  of  Haytian  Govern- 


ment oHicerH  were  attached.  The  ori|f- 
inal  agreement  provided  for  a  lirianciul 
adviser  of  bioad  powerM,  to  be  named 
by  the  President  of  the  United  StatcH. 
lie  was  to  devise  a  system  of  account- 
ing, in(iuire  as  to  the  validity  of  all 
foreign  and  domestic  debts  of  the  Gov- 
(Mnment,  and  in  other  ways  to  exercize 
so  much  authority  that  Haytian  criticH 
.said  their  President  would  practically 
be  displaced.  In  the  treaty  that  was 
signed  the  powers  given  to  this  advi.ser 
are  transferred  to  the  National  Bank 
of  Hayti.  The  bank  is  controlled  by 
United  States  capital. 

Hayti  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  loan, 
and  one  will  be  negotiated  after  the 
treaty  is  finally  approved.  The  country 
is  bankrupt.  With  the  help  of  a  loan  the 
currency  system  can  be  reorganized, 
new  schools  established,  agriculture 
promoted,  coa.stwise  shipping  devel- 
oped, and  the  custom  houses  and  light- 
houses improved.  At  the  same  time  the 
foreign  debt  can  be  reduced. 
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ALABAMA:  ^h:  John  S. 
I.avcrty.  the  blind  incnibor  of 
tilt'  Al;il);inia  Li'ttislaturc  from 
'I'alhuU'Ka,  who  is  working  for 
the  establishment  of  a  state  in- 
dustrial sehool  for  the  blind, 
has  liad  a  remarkable  and  an 
inspiring  carein'.  After  losiiiR 
his  sijrht  at  the  as*'  <>f  twelve, 
he  studied  music  and  becanu'  an 
excellent  performer  on  many  in- 
struments. Since  then  he  has 
taught  this  art  to  hundreds  of 
oth(>r  blind  persons,  many  of 
whom  are  supporting  them- 
selves as  teachers,  tuners  and 
repairers.  Meantime  he  has  es- 
tablished prosperous  music 
stores  in  three  Alabama  cities. 
In  one  of  these  he  employs  a 
blind  young  man  to  whom  he 
has  taught  both  music  and 
typewriting,  for  Sir.  I.averty  is 
also  an  exceptionally  expert 
typist.  He  says  the  blind  do  not 
need  pity  so  much  as  opportu- 
nity to  study  those  vocations  in 
which  they  can  succeed. 

ARIZONA:  Preliminary  steps 
have  been  taken  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  six  dams,  reservoirs 
and  power  sites  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona  by  which  it 
is  ])laiined  to  develop  at  least 
400. (100  horsepower  of  hydro- 
electric energy  from  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River.  Mr. 
James  B.  Oirard,  formerly 
State  Engineer,  says  that  be- 
sides the  furnishing  of  power 
for  railroads  in  the  mountains 
and  mines  of  the  state,  the  plan 
includes  a  scheme  for  the  elec- 
trical extraction  of  atmosjiheric 
nitrogen  for  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer. 

FLORIDA:  Mrs.  Minnie  Moore 
Wilson  of  Kissimee  is  making 
an  eai'nest  elTort  to  arouse  na- 
tion-wide interest  in  the  case 
of  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Flor- 
ida, who,  she  says,  are  being 
literally  pushed  off  the  land 
which  became  theirs  by  treaty 
rights  seventy-five  years  ago. 
"There. are  only  000  Seminoles 
left,"  she  says,  "ami  those  who 
are  working  to  have  justice 
done  to  them  w'ant  an  answer 
to  the  question  why  they  have 
been  denied  the  Everglades  and 
other  land  which  is  rightfully 
theirs.  We  want  to  arouse  the 
country  so  that  those  who  have 
been  holding  land  for  specula- 
tive purposes  will  have  to  re- 
store it  to  the   Indians." 

GEORGIA:  The  Atlantic  Deep- 
er Waterways  Association  i.s  to 
holds  its  next  convention  nt  Sa- 
vatinaii  November  !t  TJ.  Presi- 
dent J.  Ham[)ton  Moore,  in  a 
letter  urging  the  several  At- 
lantic states  to  send  delegates, 
describes  the  proposed  water- 
way as  extending  from  Har 
Harbor,  Maine,  to  Key  West, 
Florida,  and  calls  attention  to 
its  uses  in  both  peace  and  war. 
One  of  its  great  advantages  in 
tlniPH  of  war,  he  says,  vviuld  be 
the  opportutiity  it  would  give 
for  the  speedy  and  safe  concen- 
tration of  underwater  craft  and 
destroyers  to  defend  any  threat- 
ened Hpot  on    the  coast. 

MICHIGAN:  Many  prominent 
iMin  arc  inlcreitrd  in  the  con 
xtiiicfjon  !•(  ""rii'-  Wolverine 
I'avedwuv,"  a  road  of  crushed 
rock  and  aNphall,  which  will 
cofinect  l>etioit  with  <iiaiid 
KiipliJH,    l.M    inilcN    ilisiinit.    'I'lie 


cost  is  estimated  at  .$0."»00  a 
mile,  of  which  the  state  con- 
tributes .$;{-100.  Tlie  remaining 
$0100  a  mile,  or  about  .$l.(tOO.- 
000,  is  to  be  raised  by  private 
contribution,  or  perhaps  has 
bet>u  so  raised,  for  at  last  ac- 
counts enthusiasm  along  the 
line  of  the  proposed  road  was 
running    high. 

MISSOURI:  Diamond-toothed 
circular  saws — real  diamonds 
from  Brazil — which  cut  thru 
the  hardest  limestone  at  the 
rate  of  three  inches  a  minute, 
are  whirring  day  and  night  at 
the  Carthage  quarries,  cutting 
and  shaping  the  HO.OOO  blocks 
of  stone  needed  to  build  Slis- 
souri's  new  capitol  in  Jeft'erson 
City.  It  will  take  oOO  men  a 
year  to  do  this  i)art  of  the  work 
at  the  quarries.  Tlie  stone  is 
Burlington  limestone,  which  is 
as  lasting  as  granite.  Stone  ex- 
perts say  it  is  really  a  species 
of  marble,  superior  to  Tennes- 
see marble,  dark  in  color  and 
capable  of  taking  a  high  polish. 
The  exterior  of  the  capitol,  to 
the  top  of  the  dome,  will  be  of 
this  stone,  much  of  which  will 
also  be  polished  and  \ised  for 
interior   finish. 

NEVADA:  Dr.  J.  E.  Church, 
Jr..  and  Professor  S.  P.  Fer- 
gtison,  both  of  the  University 
of  Nevada,  with  assistants,  form 
the  staft"  of  the  observatory  on 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Rose.  10.,S00 
feet  high,  about  halfway  be- 
tween Reno  and  Lake  Tahoe. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  highest  me- 
teorological station  in  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  main- 
tain an  observer  continuously, 
the  instruments  having  been 
constructed  to  work  without  at- 
tention for  long  periods  of  time. 
The  investigations  of  topography 
and  temperatures  carried  on  by 
this  st.iff  at  different  levels 
have  been  of  great  value  to  fruit 
raisers  and  agriculturists,  and 
now  a  plan  has  been  devised  for 
dealing  with  the  relation  of 
mountains  and  forests  to  the 
conservation  of  water  supply. 

NEW       HAMPSHIRE:       The 

lirirs  of  the  late  .Joseph  B. 
Walker,  who  in  his  lifetime  was 
an  earnest  exponent  of  forestry 
and  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  State  For- 
estr.v  Commission,  recently  do- 
nated a  large  tract  of  land  on 
the  Long  Pond  road  at  Concord 
t<»  the  state  for  the  demonstra- 
tions of  forest  growth  which 
State  Forester  Hirst  is  making. 
The  land  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose  and  the  work  of 
preparing  it  for  tr-ee  cidture  has 
begun.  The  tract  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Walker 
family  since  the  town  of  Coii- 
coi'd,  or   Knmford,   was  laid  out. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  The  open- 
air  school  inaugui'iited  last  fall 
in  HismarcN  by  the  North  !»a- 
kota  -Vnti-Tiibercidosis  Asso- 
ciation was  so  successful  that 
it  is  to  lie  reopened  this  fall. 
Thti  school  was  maihtaiiied  last 
winter  on  the  porch  of  a  pri- 
vate residence,  sessions  being 
Ill-Id  from  It  a.  m.  to  I  p.  m., 
and  iilllio  only  one  of  the  pupils 
was  in  good  plivsiral  condition 
at  the  lieginiiliiK  of  the  term, 
November  L  all  were  Maid  to 
he  well  at  its  clime,  .May  l''\. 
MiMiv      times     iluriii;<     the     tertn 


the  thermometer  r(>gistered  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-six  de- 
grees below  7.''Vo,  yet  the  chil- 
dren attended  regularly  and 
were  delighted  with  the  experi- 
ence. Two  years  of  school  work 
was  accomplish(>(l  in  the  six  and 
a   half   months. 

OKLAHOMA:  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Thoburn  of  the  department  of 
history  and  Dr.  Irving  Perrine 
of  the  dei)artment  i>f  geology  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
after  two  years  of  investiga- 
tion of  the  so-called  "natural 
molmds"  so  plentifully  found  in 
Oklahoma  and  neighboring 
states,  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  mounds  are  the 
ruins  of  timber-framed,  dome- 
shaped,  turf-Covei'ed  habitations 
of  a  prehistoric  race.  Since  there 
are  countless  thousands  of  these 
mounds,  some  in  colonies  of  12000 
to  a  sipiare  mile,  it  is  believed 
this  race  far  outnumbered  the 
Osage  and  Quapaw  Indians 
who  came  later ;  and  tho  these 
Indians  are  believed  to  have  oc- 
cupied this  territory  for  at  least 
600  years,  they  have  no  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  former  in- 
habitants. Implements  of  tillage, 
household  utensils  and  beauti- 
fully decorated  pottery  found  in 
the  mounds  show  skill  exceeding 
that  of  any  of  the  known  ab- 
original tribes  of  the  United 
States. 

PENNSYLVANIA:     The    Oc- 

tavia  Hill  Association,  which 
for  a  score  of  years  has  been 
working  to  provide  the  poor  of 
Philadelphia  with  comfortable 
and  sanitary  homes  at  the  low- 
est possible  (irices,  has  cleaned 
up  many  unwholesome  quarters. 
Its  latest  venture  is  that  of 
providing  well-built  apartments 
in  Kensington  for  workmen 
whose  wages  are  so  small  that 
heretofore  they  have  had  to  live 
in  crowded,  ill-ventilated  rooms. 
The  associ.-ition  is  not  a  rival 
of  the  building  operators,  nor 
are  its  beneficiaries  objects  of 
special  charity. 

TEXAS:  In  the  city  of  Sweet- 
water a  large  number  of  old- 
time  cattlemen  of  the  Southwest 
recently  called  a  meeting  which 
well-nigh  tilleil  the  county  court- 
house. There  they  formed  a  per- 
manent oi'ganizatiou  to  com- 
memorate and  celebrate  annual- 
ly the  days  of  free  grass  on  the 
open  range.  Xo  man  was  eligi- 
ble who  had  not  lived  in  the 
cow  country  prior  to  l>vS3.  At 
midday  a  recess  was  taken  and 
the  entire  convention  repaire*! 
to  a  grove  of  pecan  trees  out  on 
Sweetwater  Creek,  where  an 
old-fashioned  chuck-wagon  din- 
ner  was   s[)read. 

UTAH:  The  yiew  from  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Timpauo|{«>s  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Utah,  but 
the  ascent  has  always  been  »«» 
ditticult  that  comparatively  few 
tourists  have  taken  Hdvautagv 
of  it.  That  ilitticulty  is  now  be- 
UiK  removed  by  the  citizens  ot 
Pleasant  (Jrove,  which  lies  iu 
the  morning  shadows  of  the 
great  mountain.  Ma.vor  llarvvv 
recently  proclaimed  u  htdiilay 
and  called  upon  fv»<rv  Mbl»»- 
bodied   niiin    in    <  i      . 
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have  also  set  an  iron  flagstaff 
on  the  summit  with  a  large 
metal  tlag  which  can  be  seen 
from  the  city  with  the  aid  of 
glasses. 

VERMONT:       The       Vermont 

Forestry  Department  plans  to 
cooperate  with  the  private  for- 
est owners  of  the  state  to  a 
greater  extent  than  heretofore. 
I'pim  reiiuest,  an  expert  will 
not  only  supervise  the  marking 
on  private  lands  of  all  trees 
which  should  be  cut.  but  will 
keep  account  of  their  number 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
marking  be  able  to  inform 
the  owner  as  to  the  total  num- 
ber to  be  cut.  This  information 
will  be  of  value  in  enabling 
owners  to  dispose  of  the  timber 
before  cutting.  In  young  forests 
the  aim  of  the  forester  will  be 
to  increase  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  most  valuable  trees,  while 
in  old  stands  the  principal  ob- 
ject w^ill  be  to  secure  a  second 
crop  of  the  best  varieties. 

VIRGINIA:  The  new  South 
Richmond  i>ublic  school,  which 
has  just  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  about  $100,000.  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  buildings  in 
the  Southside.  One  of  its  nota- 
ble features  is  a  large  central 
auditorium  for  the  use  of  public 
gatherings.  Professor  E.  E. 
Smith,  superintendent  of  South- 
side  schools,  is  to  be  principal 
of  this  one,  and  in  addition  to 
the  primary  and  elementary 
grades,  will  carry  his  pupils 
thru  two  grades  of  high  schix>l 
work,  thus  relieving  the  severe 
pressure  upon  the  John  Mar- 
shall High  School.  It  is  hopetl 
that  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
here  and  in  other  sch<xils  of  the 
city  will  permit  the  central  in- 
stitution to  give  the  tinal  two 
high  schcxd  grades  to  all  pupils 
who  may  come. 

WASHINGTON:  Governor 

Lister  is  planning  to  have  the 
next  Legislature  wipe  out  the 
entire  honiled  debt  of  the  state. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  State 
Board  of  Equalizati»>n  he  asks 
that  body  to  bear  this  plan  iu 
mind  when  fixing  the  state  tax 
levy.  There  are  only  $-_Nl.iHH> 
outstanding  bonds.  some  of 
which  are  not  due,  but  tJover- 
nor  Lister  favors  buying  and 
retiring  them  all.  Fourteen 
states  in  the  Union  are  m..\v 
free  from  btmded  debt. 
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THE  GREATEST  TELEPHONE  TRIUMPH 


IIANOKOI  '1'    ClIKKAKDI 

lOniritU'or  of  I'laiit,   Ann'iicjiii  Tclo- 

phono  unil  'I'cli'uniph  Coniimiiy 


J.    J.    CARTY 

("tiit'f    En>rim'i'i-    of    llio    American 
'ri'Icpliono    anil  Telegraph  CompMny 


K,    11.    .IKWKTT 

AMMiHinnI     (^hicf    KriKinccr    of    the 

Wtwtcrn    Klfctric    Company 


C.    K.    SCItlU'.I.K 

Chiff    Enirinrer    of    thf    Wiittirrn 
EU'ctrir    Company 


AWEIOK  ago  last  Tuesday  the 
president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company 
in  his  New  York  office  picked  up  his 
desk  telephone  and  said: 

"Hello,  Carty.  This  is  Mr.  Vail." 
And  a  voice  came  back  to  him  by 
ether  wave  from  San  Francisco: 

"This  is  fine.  This  is  wonderful." 

Not  quite  so  stately  a  ceremonial 
as  that  of  August  17,  1858,  when 
under  the  Atlantic  went  the  message: 
"Europe  and  America  are  united  by 
telegraph.  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est; on  earth  peace  and  good-will  to- 
ward men." 

But  the  miracles  of  science  have 
become  commonplace.  In  the  morning 
we  read  that  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  had  spoken  across  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  we  learned  that  one  Lloyd 
Espenchied,  eavesdropping  at  the 
foot  of  a  tall  mast  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  had  overheard  the  same  con- 
versation. The  human  voice,  hardly 
audible  a  hundred  yards  away,  had 
been  carried  over  4800  miles. 

But    what    really    happened    was 
much    more    remarkable    than    that. 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 

THEODORE   N.   VAIL 

President   of   the   American   Telephone   and   Tele- 
graph  Company 

For  the  voice  was  not  sent  along  a 
single  line.  It  was  sent  out  in  all  di- 
rections for  a  distance  of  over  4800 
miles.  If  there  had  been  a  listener 
with  suitable  apparatus  at  Petro- 
grad,   Timbuktu,  Rio  de  Janeiro  or 


the  North  Pole  he  would  have  heard 
what  was  said  in  New  York  as  well 
as  did  the  man  in  Hawaii. 

The  mechanism  of  the  proces.s  i.s 
kept  secret,  but  the  fundamental 
principle  is  easily  understood.  The 
air  set  into  vibration  by  the  vocal 
cords  strikes  against  the  diaphragm 
of  the  telephone  receiver.  This  disk 
being  a  part  of  an  electric  circuit,  its 
vibration  causes  a  fluctuation  of  the 
current.  This  current  may  be  used  to 
send  out  waves  of  the  ether  in  all  di- 
rections over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  these  may  be  picked  up  by  a  sen- 
sitive receiving  circuit  which  sets  in 
vibration  another  diaphragm  and  so 
regenerates  the  original  sound. 

For  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  this  epoch-making  feat  the  honor 
should  go  chiefly  to  four  men:  John 
J.  Carty,  chief  engineer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany; Bancroft  Gherardi,  engineer 
of  plant  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company ;  C.  E.  Scrib- 
ner,  chief  engineer  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  and  F.  B.  Jewett, 
assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company. 
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PEACE   AND  THE    PRESS 


HV    lANI     ADDAWS 


ANY  one  who  has  been  interest- 
ed ill  a  luiKe  slnite,  or  a  .simi- 
lar s(KMai  ii|ilieaval  upon  wiiifli 
pnhlu-  opinion  naliii-ally  divides, 
innsi  have  l.ei-n  inipr»'ssed  with  Ihv. 
ability  of  the  press,  vvlietlu-r  "eai)i- 
taUstie"'  or  "labor,"  lo  select  the  oc- 
currenees  vvliieh  it  wishes  to  reeord 
or  headline  and  to  ignore  or  snppress 
others.  DaruiK  smh  an  exi)erienc(! 
one  is  inevitably  tilled  with  specula- 
tion: pnblic  opinion  must  of  course 
depend  upon  tiio  data  which  are  pro- 
vided, it  can  be  formed  in  no  other 
way,  and  the  power  of  the  press  to 
dolermine  llu'se  data  ^ives  it  ulti- 
mate control  over  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  who  read  but  one  type  of 
journal. 

Occasionally  a  situation  exhibits 
even  more  than  this  power  of  selec- 
tion. The  International  Congress  of 
Women  held  at  The  Hague  last  April 
gave  evidence  of  u  spirit  of  journal- 
ism which  is  ready  to  create  the  de- 
sired news,  that  it  is  unable  to  pro- 
cure in  any  other  way,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  agent  provocateuy  who 
himself  manufactures  the  conspiracy 
he  later  discovers.  The  journalists  of 
many  nationalities  who  attended  the 
Congress  were  united  in  the  belief 
that  a  "row"  was  inevitable,  both  be- 
cause it  was  a  woman's  congress  and 
because  of  the  strained  international 
situation.  They  therefore  waited  for 
"the  story,"  ill  concealing  their  bore- 
dom during  the  unemotional  busi- 
ness meeting  which  considered  the 
somewhat  technical  resolutions. 

When  the  last  day  of  the  congress 
arrived  and  nothing  sensational  had 
developed — altho  of  course  the  great- 
est "story"  of  all  was  implicit  in  that 
very  fact — the  journalists  became 
both  restive  and  inventive.  Two 
Frenchmen  succeeded  in  creating 
and  reporting  an  insult  to  their  ab- 
sent countrywomen  which  was  retold 
the  length  and  breadth  of  France; 
the  British  correspondent,  availing 
himself  of  the  incident  that  as  the 
congress  was  closing  at  midday  the 
committee  rooms  were  being  cleared 
for  afternoon  use,  cabled  that  the 
congress  had  broken  up  in  confusion 
and  disorder,  a  statement  which  re- 
ceived wide  credence:  the  Frenchman 
thus  justified  the  absence  of  French 
women  from  the  congress  and  the 
Englishman  pleased  a  large  section 
of  the  British  public  who  had  re- 
joiced in  the  fact  that  the  twenty- 
four  English  women  who  held  pass- 
ports issued  by  the  Home  Office  had 
been  unable  to  cross  the  North  Sea 
because  a  military  order  prohibiting 
all  shipping  had  been  issued  two 
days  before  the  congress  opened.  In 


Thin  in  tlif  /imt  of  twu  nrticliH  'i// 
M'lHH  AddtiiiiH  (III  livr  imprcHHionH 
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Irniiiliiiiiiil  I'liirti  Confvrvncv.  Wr 
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briiKjiug  iihonl  pvncv.,  Minn  Ad 
lUimHH  iir.il  iirt'.vlc  is  cntilhd 
"Tlic  Food  of  W  iir." — TiiK  EniToit. 


fact,  the  attitude  taken  by  the  i)ress 
toward  The  Hague  meeting  was  to  a 
degree  a  reflection  of  what  was  con- 
ceived to  be  the  governmental  atti- 
tude; in  Germany,  as  the  passports 
were  not  issued  l)y  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment but  by  each  municipality, 
some  cities  granting  them  and  others 
not,  the  papers  in  each  city  reflected 
this  in  their  reports  of  the  congress. 

As  the  delegation  of  which  I  was  a 
member  went  from  one  country  to 
another  we  everywhere  met  men 
who  felt  tied  hand  and  foot  by  their 
inability  to  receive  any  information 
or  to  express  any  opinion  contrary  to 
that  which  the  press  had  decided  to 
foster  as  in  the  interest  of  patriot- 
ism and  a  speedy  victory.  Such  men 
were  the  victims  of  the  mental  and 
moral  limitations  of  that  war  patri- 
otism which  is  concerned  to  increase 
only  the  emotions  which  contribute 
to  the  relentless  prosecution  of  war. 

Everywhere  we  found  evidence  of 
a  group  of  men  and  women — how 
large  we  were  of  course  unable  to 
determine — who,  altho  they  are  not 
opposed  to  the  war  and  regard  their 
own  countries  as  sinned  against  and 
not  as  sinning,  still  feel  that  their 
respective  countries  ought  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  limited  program  of  vic- 
tory. Yet  "even  in  England  a  man 
who  says  that  peace  ought  to  be 
made  with  Germany  on  any  other 
terms  than  dictation  by  the  Allies  is 
attacked  by  the  newspapers  as  pro- 
German,  without  any  reference  as  to 
whether  those  terms  are  favorable  or 
not  to  this  country."  A  good  patriot 
of  differing  opinion  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  reach  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen with  that  opinion  and  would 
not  for  the  world  print  anything 
which  might  confuse  the  popular 
mind,  war  belonging  to  that  state  of 
society  in  which  right  and  wrong  are 
absolute.  In  addition  to  his  inner 
scruple  lest  he  may  in  the  hour  of  his 
country's  danger  print  that  which 
would  lessen  the  patriotic  fervor  so 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
the  differing   individual,   if  he   suc- 


ceeds in  K''H-inK  a  hearirn:  for  Him 
views,  expoMfS  hiiriHeif  to  lh«*  fiiOMt 
violent  abiist;.  In  London  laMt  June  u 
jiaper  cuII'mI  John  Hull  phicarded  the 
streets  with  huge  yellow  jjoMtirrH 
upftn  which  in  black  letters  were  the 
words:  "To  the  T<jwer  with  HamMay 
MacDonald!"  It  wuh  u  Htriking  inci- 
dent in  a  >"impaign  of  i)er«(t<:ution  of 
a  member  of  I'arliament  who  had 
ventured  to  challenge  the  official 
point  of  view  on  the  war.  His  spee<:h 
in  the  House  of  ('ommons  had  been 
printed  as  a  pami)hlet  and  sent  to  the 
families  whose  sons  had  been  lo.st  in 
the  war,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
accused  of  having  himself  done  it 
and  thus  committed  the  cruelty  of 
taking  away  from  the  parents  the 
comfort  that  their  sons  had  died  in 
a  righteous  cause. 

I  remember  a  conversation  with  a 
mid-F]uropean  statesman  of  large  in- 
fluence and  service  to  the  country, 
who  bitterly  resented  the  fact  that 
at  this  time  of  stress  his  only  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  happening  hung 
on  the  decision  of  a  few  men  at  the 
capital  who  practically  decided  what 
they  wanted  the  people  to  know.  He 
had  been  appointed  on  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  conditions  in  the 
prison  camps,  and  everjwhere  found 
that  the  government's  statements  to 
the  public  haa  been  misleading.  Such 
men  say  that  under  the  censorship  of 
the  press  one  man  cannot  tell  how 
many  men  are  feeling  as  he  does.  Al- 
tho a  man  reaching  similar  conclu- 
sions may  be  living  in  the  next  street 
or  town,  he  cannot  be  found. 

The  huge  agglomerations  of  hu- 
man beings  of  which  modern  society 
is  composed  communicate  with  each 
other  largely  thru  the  printed  word, 
and,  poor  method  as  it  is,  apparently 
public  opinion  cannot  be  quickly  dis- 
covered thru  any  other  agency.  Cer- 
tainly the  most  touching  interview 
we  had  on  the  Continent  was  with  a 
man  who  had  been  in  a  responsible 
position  in  England  when  war  was 
declared  and  who  was  overburdened 
equally  with  the  sense  that  he  had 
failed  to  convince  his  countrymen 
that  the  war  was  unnecessary  and 
Avith  the  futility  of  making  any  fur- 
ther effort.  This  lack  of  mobilization 
of  public  opinion  in  so  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  is  at  present  a 
serious  aspect  of  the  war.  Even  in 
the  most  autocratic  countries,  gov- 
ernments respond  to  public  opinion 
and  governmental  policies  are  modi- 
fied as  men  of  similar  opinion  gather 
into  small  groups,  make  a  clear  state- 
ment of  that  opinion  and  promote 
larger  groups.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment this  entire  process  in  the  modi- 
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fication  of  governmental  policies  is 
brought  to  a  standstill  among  the 
warring  nations — even  in  England, 
Avhere  the  very  method  of  govern- 
mental change  depends  upon  the 
registry  of  public  opinion. 

But  if  likeminded  people  within 
the  borders  of  a  warring  nation  can- 
not find  each  other,  much  less  easily 
can  the  search  be  conducted  beyond 
the  lines  of  battle.  As  we  went  from 
one  country  to  another  people  would 
say:  "Did  you  find  any  one  taking 
our  line,  thinking  as  we  do?"  The 
people  as  a  whole  do  not  know  the 
terms  of  settlement,  and  could  only 
learn  them  thru  a  free  and  courage- 
ous press,  as  the  governmental  offi- 
cials themselves  could  only  thus  ob- 
tain a  full  knowledge  of  public  opin- 
ion concerning  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  Every  public  man  in  Europe 
realizes  that  before  the  rulers  will 
think  of  peace  they  must  know  that 
behind  them,  if  they  advocate  peace, 
there  will  be  a  grateful  and  passion- 
ate opinion  which  will  Jbe  ready  to 
support  thern  against  the  militarists. 
Even  pacifically  inclined  ministers  in 
the  government  itself  dare  not  talk 
of  treating  with  the  enemy  while  the 
only  vocal  opinion  in  newspapers  and 
speeches  is  in  favor  of  fighting  till 
the  enemy  surrenders  unconditional- 
ly. Preeminently  in  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  any  peace  negotiations 
can  be  stopped  by  the  militarist  ele- 
ments, which  predominate,  during 
war,  in  Government  circles.  But  how 
can  this  process  be  begun  if  none  of 
the  leading  journals  dare  call  upon 
"the  various  governments  to  declare 
what  to  each  nation  is  the  essential 
and  indispensable  condition  for  ceas- 
ing the  conflict" — which  would  of 
course  be  V)ut  a  preliminary  to  nego- 
tiations and  the  final  terms  of  peace? 


If  in  the  end  adjustment  must  be 
reached  through  the  coming  together 
of  likeminded  people  in  the  contend- 
ing nations,  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  it  should  fail  thru  lack  of  a 
mechanism  whereby  they  might  find 
each  other.  An  Englishman  who  is 
far  from  a  pacifist  has  recently  writ- 
ten in  the  New  York  Nation:  "Our 
dearest  hope  is  for  revolution  in  Ger- 
man thought — or,  as  I  should  prefer 
to  put  it — for  a  domestic  triumph  of 
the  best  elements  of  the  German  peo- 
ple," but  he  makes  no  suggestion  as 
to  how  such  men  may  be  discovered 
or  communicated  with.  In  the  mean- 
time the  very  foundations  of  a  noble 
national  life  are  being  everywhere 
undermined  by  the  constant  dispar- 
agement of  other  nations,  and,  as 
each  fears  nothing  more  than  an  ap- 
pearance of  weariness  of  the  war, 
the  desire  for  peace  filling  many 
hearts  is  denied  all  journalistic  ex- 
pression, while  the  war  spirit  is  con- 
tinually fed  by  the  outrages  of  war. 

At  moments  I  found  myself  filled 
with  a  conviction  that  the  next  revo- 
lution against  tyranny  would  have  to 
be  a  revolution  against  the  unscru- 
pulous power  of  the  press.  A  distin- 
guished European,  accustomed  to  ad- 
dressing the  civilized  world  thru  the 
printed  page,  finding  himself  unable 
to  reach  even  his  own  countrymen, 
suggested  to  us  the  plight  of  a  caged 
lion  as  he  vehemently  walked  up  and 
down  a  little  alcove  in  a  hotel  parlor 
expressing  his  exasperation  and  de- 
spair. To  my  mind  the  message  he 
was  not  permitted  to  give  was  the 
one  which  Europe  needed  above  all 
others,  and  the  self-exiled  pacifists, 
French,  German,  Austrian,  English 
and  Belgian,  whom  we  met  in  Swit- 
zerland, were  a  curious  comment 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press. 


The  press  in  the  smaller  neutral 
countries  is  of  necessity  timid,  and 
many  of  the  pacifist  and  Socialist 
journals  whose  basis  is  fundamental- 
ly international,  were  either  under 
governmental  control  or  had  been 
supprest.  The  striking  feature  of  the 
press  of  Holland  was  the  character 
of  the  cartoons,  which  exposed  the 
hideousness  of  war  in  all  its  brutal- 
ity, quite  as  the  cartoons,  early  and 
late,  have  done  in  the  American  pa- 
pers. It  may  be  that  the  license 
granted  to  the  king's  fool,  surviving 
in  the  modern  humorist,  accords  him 
the  privilege  of  uttering  his  shrewd 
wisdom  without  offense;  or  it  may 
be,  as  Professor  Giddings  pointed 
out  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  that 
the  more  primitive  graphic  art  in 
this  moment  of  strain  has  been  in- 
stinctively utilized  to  express  the 
horror  which  holds  us  all  in  its  grip 
but  which  we  shrink  from  formulat- 
ing in  words. 

Two  conclusions  were  inevitably 
forced  upon  us,  the  first,  that  the 
people  of  the  different  countries 
could  not  secure  the  material  upon 
which  they  might  form  a  sound 
judgment  of  the  situation  because 
the  press,  with  its  opportunity  of 
determining  opinion,  by  selecting 
data  had  assumed  the  power  once  ex- 
ercized by  the  Church  when  it  gave 
to  the  people  only  such  knowledge  as 
it  deemed  fit  for  them  to  have.  Sec- 
ond, that  in  each  country  the  leading 
minds  were  not  bent  upon  a  solution 
nor  to  the  great  task  that  would 
bring  international  order  out  of  the 
present  anarchy,  because  they  were 
absorbed  in  preconceived  judgments 
and  had  become  confused  thru  the 
limitations  imoosed  upon  the  sources 
of  information. 

Hull   Housf.    Chicago 


THE    PAVILIONS    OF    PEACE 

BY    GRACE    RHYS 


Within  the  circle  of  His  peace 
The   Lord  of  life  abides  and   is. 

Out  of  HIkS  peace  I  cannot  go 
Now  that  its  still  delight  I  know. 

Clad  in  its  beam  I  spend  the  day, 
A  poor  weed  dreat  in  a  silver  ray. 

Earth's  fields  at  evening  mourn  the  light; 
In  His  pavilions  there  is  no  uight. 

Peace  holds  the  darkne.sa,  till  it  seems 
His  hand  u()()n  me  in  my  dream.s. 

Tho  strange  the  land,  more  wild  than  fair, 
The  vision  of  |)eact;  i.s  al.so  there. 

And  when  I  wake,  in  light  it  falls, — 
His  window  set  in  my  chamln-r  walls. 

hrest  ill  His  p«>m<'  tlu'  hills  arisr 

Aim!     (Iiilic    like    toWclVS    of    I 'ilfailisn. 


The  green  trees  standing  in  the  sun 
Are  flames  of  His  brightness  every  one. 

Flowers,  blown  in  a  secret  place. 

In  their  day  of  beauty  desire  His  face. 

Lit  by  His  thought.  His  children's  eyes 
Are  lamps  before  His  mysteries. 

Within  the  peace  of  His  great  halls. 
Where   inoun   and   star    ingetn   the   wmIIh. 

Gifts  I  have  gained  at  His  hand  of  light 
That  make  one  treasure  of  day  and  night L 

Chrism  of  the  eyes,  a  seal  on  the  mouth. 
A  harp  at  the  ear  set.  a  .<iun  in  the  »outh. 

Thru  Hi.«i  pavilion  flows  white  pMke*. 
The  fountain  of  my  feliciliert. 

Out  of   His  peace  I   shall  never  gv>: 

Mv    tVt'l  art'  set   by   thttt   >»tre«iu'*  white  i!  ^* 
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CANADA,  earnestly  at 
work  to  hold  up  her  end 
in  the  Great  War,  finds 
time  to  think  of  the  long  peace 
with  the  United  States  which 
has  left  her  energies  free  for  a 
century  for  her  own  problems 
and  those  of  the  Empire.  The 
University  of  Toronto,  in  a  Spe- 
cial Convocation  attended  by 
a  great  audience  of  distin- 
guished citizens,  last  week  con- 
ferred the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  on  six  Ameri- 
cans whose  labors  for  five  years 
on  the  American  Peace  Centen- 
ary Committee  have  sjtrength- 
ened  the  friendship  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  and 
honorary    vice-chairman    of    the 


committee,  was  introduced  by 
Sir  Edmund  Walker,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  university. 

Mr.  Justice  Riddell  presented 
John  A.  Stewart,  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee;  I.  B. 
Lucas  presented  William  Church 
Osborn,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  and  N.  W. 
R'owell,  K.C.,  presented  William 
B.  Rowland,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Or- 
ganization. Nicholas  Mu-rray 
Butler  and  Alton  B.  Parker  re- 
ceived their  degrees  i7i  absentia. 

Sir  Edmund  Walker,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  convocation,  spoke 
thus: 

Arrangements  were  made  look- 
ing to  many  most  interesting  func- 
tions  in   celebration   of   the   peace, 


to  the  erection  of  monuments  of  a 
national  character  in  London, 
Washington  and  Ottawa  and  of 
numerous  Peace  monuments  in 
various  cities,  at  many  points  along 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  at  cer- 
tain historical  sites,  etc.,  all  carry- 
ing a  tablet  on  which  a  joint  mes- 
sage from  the  King  of  England  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  urge  the  continuance  forever 
of  peace  between  the  peoples  who 
speak  English.  Many  of  the  func- 
tions I  have  mentioned  may  never 
take  place,  but  the  monuments  will 
I  hope  arise  after  the  terrible  war 
has  passed,  and  they  will  doubtless 
seem  to  be  grander  tokens  of  what 
is  possible  between  two  ambitious 
but  right-minded  nations  than  they 
would  have  seemed  but  for  the  war. 

The  hospitalities  extended  to 
the  Americans  were  concluded  by 
a  formal  dinner  at  the  York 
Club,  attended  by  a  hundred  men 
eminent  in  the   Dominion. 
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WOMAN   SUFFRAGE  MUST  WIN 


BY   CARRIE   CHAPMAN   CATT 


THE  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ments which  will  soon  be  voted 
on  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  bring 
two  questions  prominently  to  tlio 
front.  1.  For  what  reasons  was  the 
vote  extended  to  the  men  of  this 
country  ?  2.  Do  those  reasons  apply 
to  women? 

Governments  have  been  instituted 
among  men  to  serve  the  common  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  he  who  pays  a  tax  to  sup- 
port that  welfare  is  given  a  ballot's 
share  in  the  disbursement  of  the 
money  he  pays,  and  he  who  obeys  the 
laws  which  regulate  that  welfare  is 
given  a  ballot's  share  in  the  making 
of  those  laws.  For  these  reasons  and 
for  no  other  the  vote  has  been  given 
to  men. 

These  reasons  assuredly  apply  to 
women.  They  are  not  only  taxpayers 
but  they  pay  enormous  taxes.  They 
are  also  affected  as  closely  as  men 
by  the  nature  of  the  government  un- 
der which  they  live.  No  one  will 
deny  these  facts.  The  opponents  of 
woman  suffrage  for  three  genera- 
tions have  evaded  the  fundamental 
reasons  for  extending  the  vote  to 
women  and  have  attempted  to  dis- 
cover some  cause  which  would  place 
them  outside  the  pale  of  these 
reasons. 

They  have  so  far  failed  that  con- 
stitutions have  been  amended  in 
eleven  states  to  grant  complete  suf- 
frage to  women.  In  Illinois  the  mu- 
nicipal and  presidential  franchise 
has  been  conferred,  and  full  suffrage 
in  Alaska.  Suffragi.sts  hold  that  they 
have  a  demonstration  complete  and 
overwhelming  in  behalf  of  their  cause 
in  the  following  facts:  Woman  suf- 
frage has  spread  from  state  to 
neighboring  state  where  people  know 
best  what  woman  suffrage  means.  No 
anti-suffrage  movement  exists  in  any 
suffrage  state.  No  person  who  ad- 
vocated the  enfranchisement  of  wom- 
en before  its  adoption  has  changed 
his  mind,  while  the  number  of  tl^o.se 
who  did  oppose  it  and  who  are  now 
enthusiastic     supporters     is     legion. 

Yet  despite  logic  that  no  one  at- 
tempts to  deny,  and  the  practically 
unanimous  approval  of  the  great 
West,  a  struggle  to  obtain  woman 
suffrage  is  now  in  progress  in  four 
states  of  the  Fast  which  finds  no 
equal  in  world  cam|)aigiiM.  In  the 
center  of  the  stage  where  the  lime- 
light is  most  brilliant  stand  women, 
respectable  and  doubtless  conscien 
tiouH  women,  who  to  the  superficial 
obHcrver  seem  to  be  the  chief  op- 
ponents. 

Tliese  women  have  two  linen  of  up- 
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Four  of  the  laigcst  eastern  states 
miiat  soo)i  rote  either  for  or  <igai)ist 
H'Oiiiai:  -lit) rage — New  Jersey  o)t 
Oetober  19  and  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Pennsi/lrania  o)i  Novem- 
ber ~'.  ]Vithi)i  a  year  Iowa,  West 
Virguiia,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana 
(ire  also  to  decide  the  question. 
The  speaker  here  for  the  affirma- 
tire  is  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
president  of  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  ivhose 
active  work  for  Votes  for  Womoi 
covers  a  period  of  over  twenty-five 
years  and  has  resulted  in  many  suc- 
cessful   campaigns. — The     Editor. 


peal.  They  eloquently  plead:  "Do  not 
thrust  the  ballot  upon  us;  we  do  not 
want  it,"  and  there  are  those  who 
believe  this  to  be  a  valid  excuse  for 
withholding  it  from  the  entire  sex. 
There  are  two  classes  of  men  who 
vote  in  the  United  States;  those 
who  have  been  born  here  and  those 
who  have  been  naturalized  here.  Is 
any  boy  of  twenty-one  or  any  man 
who  steps  forth  from  a  naturaliza- 
tion court  ever  asked  whether  he 
wants  to  vote?  Has  the  vote  been 
given  to  any  man  because  he  wanted 
it?  Never.  The  vote  is  given  to  use 
or  not  to  use  as  the  individual 
chooses.  It  is  permissive,  never  com- 
pulsory. It  can  be  no  burden  to  those 
to  whom  it  is  extended,  for  such  per- 
sons as  possess  no  patriotic  desire  to 
serve  in  this  manner  the  country  un- 
der which  they  live  are  free  to  re- 
main away  from  the  ballot  box. 

The  other  appeal  put  forth  by 
women  anti-suffragists  is  one  to  the 
world  not  to  trust  their  sex.  Men 
were  a  thousand  years  in  reaching 
the  ballot.  The  cause  of  delay  was  on 
the  one  hand  the  distrust  which  gov- 
erning classes  had  of  those  whom 
they  governed  and  on  the  other  the 
distrust  which  the  disfranchised  men 
had  of  members  of  their  own  class. 
So  it  is  not  strange  perhaps  that 
women  plead  with  men  not  to  trust 
women.  Anti-suffragists  appeal  to 
the  distrust  which  tho.se  who  govern 
have  always  shown  to  the  governed 
and  try  to  strengthen  it.  It  is  their 
claim  that  women  are  so  lacking  in 
patriotism  that  they  do  not  want  to 
vote  and  will  not  vote  when  the  op- 
portunity is  given.  They  claim  that 
women  care  so  little  for  the  moral 
development  of  society  that  they  will 
not  trouble  to  vote  even  f^r  good 
causes.  It  is  their  plea  that  women 
are  so  deficient  in  ititelligent  under- 
standing of  public  measures  that 
their  votes  will  weaken  any  Ki'veri\- 
ment  which  admits  them. 

As  men  have  ever  been  their  owu 


worst  enemies,  so  women  have  beeii 
a  potent  power  to  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  sex.  It  was 
women  as  well  as  men  who  were 
scandalized  at  the  idea  of  taxing  the 
public  to  maintain  public  schools  for 
the  education  of  "shes."  It  was  wom- 
en who  regarded  the  high  school,  the 
college  and  the  university  education 
as  indelicate  for  women.  It  was  wom- 
en who  refused  to  speak  to  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Blackwell,  the  first  w^oman 
physician.  It  was  women  who  cried 
"shame"  at  Susan  B.  Anthony  when 
she  arose  to  address  a  teachers'  con- 
vention in  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  was  women  who  cried  "served 
them  right"  when  several  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  this  country  edi- 
torially stigmatized  the  first  women 
who  attempted  to  speak  in  public  as 
"she  hyenas."  It  was  wives,  when  the 
first  petition  to  the  legislature  for 
property  rights  for  women  was  cir- 
culated, who  refused  to  sign  it 
upon  the  ground  that  the  control  of 
property  was  the  just  privilege  of 
husbands. 

Yet,  tho  women  opposed  each  step 
of  the  progress  of  their  sex  in  turn, 
they  have  not  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  privilege  when  it  has 
been  won,  and  no  man  or  woman 
would  now  claim  that  the  gain  of  any 
of  them  was  a  mistake.  So  it  hap- 
pens that  in  the  year  1915  all  women 
have  practically  complete  emancipa- 
tion from  the  old  traditions  and  oc- 
cupy their  present  advanced  position 
because  some  women  were  willing  to 
demand  each  right  when  all  the  world 
was  against  them  and  to  stand  by 
that  demand  until  the  world  caught 
up  with  them.  The  same  type  of 
women  who  opposed  education,  prop- 
erty rights,  public  speech,  organiza- 
tion, accept  all  the  privileges  won 
for  them  by  the  struggle  of  other 
women  and  from  that  position  of 
vantage  turn  to  oppose  as  best  thev 
can  the  logical,  inevitable  next  su';^> 
in  the  evolution  of  women. 

The  number  of  women  who  are 
demanding  the  vote  grows  enor- 
mously year  by  year.  I  cannot  speak 
with  authority  as  to  the  number  of  the 
disfranchised  women  in  the  I'lutfi! 
States  who  want  to  vote,  but  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  conilitions  and  can  so 
speak.  1,000.000  women  -a  b.-  • 
jority  of  thivse  whi>  would  W  <. 
to  vote-— is  a  conservative  estimate. 

The    handwriting    on    the    wall    of 
human  destiny   announces  the   in«^v 
itable    con\in)f    of    woman    sutTra^e 
All  signs  pi>iMt  in  that  direction  und 
none  p*>ints  the  other  way. 

.Wu'    \\>rk  I'tty 


WOMAN   SUFFRAGE  MUST  FAIL 


BY    ALICF   N.   (J,()l<(iF 


WOMAN  siill'i-iiKo  imi.sl  ulti- 
iiiaU'ly  Inil.  It  is  l)asf(l  upon 
a  lallat-.v,  and  no  I'allac.v  lia:> 
I'Vt'i-  iiiadc  a  piTiiiniu'iit  coiuiuest  over 
luaiilviiul. 

'I'lu'  lalla>'y  of  wnniaii  siilVi'aK*'  lit'^* 
in  llu'  ln'liof  that  llicri'  is  in  luir  so 
cial  ordcf  a  liflinitc  sex  division  of 
interests,  and  that  tin-  sccnrity  of 
woman's  int»i»'sts  dcpiMiils  nixm  Iut 
possession  of  tlu-  t'Urlivo  rranchisc. 
"The  history  of  mankind,"  do- 
c'hirod  the  I'oundors  of  the  movement, 
"is  a  histoi'v  of  repeated  injuiies  anil 
usurpations  on  tlie  part  of  man  to- 
ward woman,  haxin^  as  tlie  indiret'l 
object  tlie  i>'tablishment  of  an  abso- 
lute tyranny  over  her.  Man  has  en- 
deavored in  every  way  he  could," 
continues  this  arraijrnment  of  the 
fathers,  husbands  and  sons  of  tliese 
self-styled  t)iother}<  of  the  nrolutioti, 
"to  destroy  her  eontidenee  in  her  own 
powers,  to  let-sen  her  self-respect  and 
to  make  her  willinjr  to  lead  a  depend- 
ent and  abject  life." 

In  a  heaUhy  state  of  society  there 
is  no  rivalry  between  men  and  wom- 
en; in  the  economy  of  life  they  have 
different  duties,  but  their  interests 
are  the  common  interests  of  human- 
ity. Women  are  not  a  class,  they  are 
a  sex  whose  interests  in  a  well-or- 
dered government  are  represented, 
automatically  and  inevitably,  by  the 
men  of  their  social  group.  It  would 
be  a  fatal  day  for  the  race  when 
women  could  obtain  their  rights  only 
•by  a  victory  wrested  at  the  polls 
from  reluctant  men.  These  truths 
are  elementary  and  self-evident,  yet 
all  are  negatived  by  the  votes-for- 
women  movement. 

That  the  vote  is  not  an  inalienable 
right  is  affirmed  by  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  the  practise  of  nations  and 
the  dictates  of  common  sense.  No 
state  can  ever  enfranchise  all  its  cit- 
izens, and,  since  the  stability  of  gov- 
ernment rests  ultimately  upon  a  re- 
lentless enforcement  of  law,  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy 
and  such  adjustment  of  the  delicate 
interweaving  of  international  rela- 
tions as  makes  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity, it  is  right  that  the  state 
should  place  the  responsibility  of 
government  upon  those  best  equipped 
to  perform  its  manifold  duties. 

Women's  citizenship  is  as  real  as 
man's,  and  no  reflection  upon  her 
abilities  is  involved  in  the  assertion 
that  woman  is  not  fitted  for  govern- 
ment either  by  nature  or  by  the  con- 
tact of  daily  experience.  The  casting 
of  a  ballot  is  the  last  step  in  a  long 
process  of  political  organization;  it 
is  the  signing  of  a  contract  to  under- 
take  vast    responsibilities,   for   the 


///  iirriniliiin,  n'ith  Hh  unutit  jiol 
icj/  I'll!'  hull  i„  ndfut  itifHfutH  Inilli 
ni(lfH  tij   thin  iiutHtitm.  Our  own  nt 

lltlldf     IlilH     II  ftvii     hffll     CXf/fl'Ht     vil- 
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following  of  the  ballot  to  its  conclu- 
sion alone  makes  the  body  jiolitic 
sound.  Otherwise  political  power 
without  its  political  responsibility 
threatens  disaster  to  all. 

We  have  made  a  few  crude  experi- 
ments in  double  suffrage,  but  no- 
where has  <<iii<il  suffrage  been  tried. 
If  the  average  woman  is  to  be  a 
voter,  she  must  accept  jury  service 
and  aid  in  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  When  the  mob  threatens, 
she  must  not  siiield  herself  behind 
her  equal  in  government.  She  must 
relinquish  her  rights  and  exemptions 
under  the  law  and  in  civil  life  if  she 
is  to  take  her  place  as  a  responsible 
elector  and  compete  with  man  as  the 
governor  of  the  race.  Such  equality 
would  be  a  brutal  and  retrogressive 
view  of  woman's  "rights."  It  is  im- 
possible— and  here  we  have  the  un- 
answerable answer  to  woman  suf- 
frage theories. 

No  question  of  superiority  or 
equality  is  involved  in  the  opposition 
to  votes  for  women.  The  test  of 
woman's  worth  is  her  ability  to  solve 
the  problems  she  must  face  as  a 
woman  if  the  race  is  not  to  deterio- 
rate and  civilization  perish.  The 
woman  suffrage  movement  is  an 
imitation-of-man  movement,  and  as 
such  merits  the  condemnation  of 
every  normal  man  and  woman. 

The  attempt  to  interpret  woman's 
service  to  the  state  in  terms  of  polit- 
ical activity  is  a  false  appraisal  of 
the  contribution  she  has  always 
made  to  the  general  welfare.  Doubt- 
less we  can  live  thru  a  good  deal  of 
confusion,  but  it  is  not  on  any  lines 
of  functional  unfitness  that  life  is  to 
be  fulfilled.  Woman  must  choose  with 
discrimination  those  channels  of  ac- 
tivity wherein  "what  she  most  highly 
values  may  be  won."  Are  these  values 
in  the  department  of  government  or 
in  the  equally  essential  departments 
of  education,  society  and  religion? 
It  is  thru  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  education  that  our  citizenship 
is  gradually  improved,  and  here 
woman's  opportunities  are  supreme. 
If  women  are  not  efficient  in  their 
own  dominion,  then,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  let  them  be  trained 


for  I'iWcumvy   In  that  dominion  and 
not  (|iirii,H<?  their   fu*Tv,\*'^   by   dra^ 
ging  tin-Ill  thru  the  di-viou'  p;ith^  of 
politicul  HclivitifM. 

Iv|iial  HiiirruKf  JM  dearly  iinpo.^rti 
ble;  (loubli;  Hulfrage,  trii-'d  under  mo-t 
favorable  (-onditioiiH,  in  HparHejy  >  '. 
tied  wcHtern  MtateM,  han  madu  no 
original  (-oiitribijtir)n  to  the  [iroblt-in 
of  sound  governineiit.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger  we  find  that  the 
en f ranch isemeiit  of  women  has  in- 
creased tax'!S,  magnified  the  menace 
of  an  indiflcrent  electorate,  and 
swelled  the  body  of  liiurnforceable 
laws. 

The  coiifusi(m  of  .social  and  per- 
sonal rights  with  political,  the  Hub- 
stitution  of  emotionalism  for  inves- 
tigation and  knowledge,  the  mania 
for  uplift  by  legislation,  have  widely 
advertised  the  suffrage  propaganda, 
while  the  reforms  for  which  the 
founders  of  the  suffrage  movement 
declared  women  needed  the  vote  have 
all  been  accomplished  by  the  votes  of 
men.  The  vote  has  been  withheld 
thru  the  indifference  and  opposition 
of  women,  for  this  is  the  only  wom- 
an's movement  which  has  been  met  by 
the  organized  opposition  of  women. 

Woman  suffrage  is  the  political 
phase  of  feminism;  the  whole  sweep 
of'  the  relation  of  the  sexes  must  be 
revised  if  the  woman's  vote  is  to 
mean  anything  more  than  two  people 
doing  what  one  does  now.  Merely  to 
duplicate  the  present  vote  is  unsound 
economy.  To  reinforce  those  who 
clamor  for  individual  rights  is  to 
strike  at  the  family  as  the  self-gov- 
erning unit  upon  w'hich  the  state  is 
built. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  what 
some  women  want  or  do  not  want — 
it  is  solely  a  question  of  how  woman 
shall  best  contribute  her  part  to  the 
general  welfare.  Anti-suffragists 
contend  that  woman  serves  best  by 
remaining  non-partizan  and  working 
for  the  common  good  outside  the 
realms  of  political  strife.  To  prove 
this  they  point  to  what  women  have 
done  without  the  ballot  and  what 
they  have  failed  to  do  with  it. 

Anti-suffragists  are  optimists. 
They  are  concerned  at  the  attempt  of 
an  organized,  aggressive,  well- 
financed  minority  to  force  its  wil) 
upon  the  majority  of  women  thru  a 
false  interpretation  of  representa- 
tive democracy,  but  they  know  that  a 
movement  so  false  in  its  conception, 
so  false  in  its  economy,  so  false  in 
its  reflections  upon  men  and  its  esti- 
mate of  women,  so  entirely  unneces- 
sary and  unnatural,  cannot  achieve  a 
permanent  success. 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY 


THE   GREAT   REVIEW   OF  '65 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  M.  GALLAHER 

THE  march  of  the  armies  of  Meade  and  Sherman 
through  Washington  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  May, 
was,  doubtless,  the  greatest  military  parade  ever  wit- 
nessed on  this  continent.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand stalwart  soldiers  poured  through  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  and  occupied  twelve  hours  in  hurrying  past  the 
pavilion  where  sat  the  President  and  other  dignitaries. 
Twenty  men  abreast,  and  as  close  as  only  soldiers  know 
how  to  march,  did  the  boys  in  blue  advance,  .  .  . 

The   solid   blue   masses  rose  and  fell  like  sea  waves 
— as  regularly  and  as  grandly.     Muskets  at  right-shoul- 
der-shift, with  that  slant  to  the  bayonets  which  turned 
their  surface  sunward  and  brightened  up  the  avenue 
with     reflected     light 
till  it  looked  as  if  a 
river     of     burnished 
silver     were     flowing 
unceasingly  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Treas- 
ury building  .   .  . 

I  have  read  of  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious 
war;  but  I  never 
knew  what  it  meant 
till  then,  and  no  long- 
er wondered  at  the 
proverbial  vanity  of 
military  chieftains; 
for  sure  the  proudest 
place  on  earth  was  to 
ride  commander  of 
these   plumed    troops, 

to  have  sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds  for  you, 
and  to  feel  that  you  have  directed  "the  big  wars  that 
make  ambition  virtue."  .  .  . 

You  felt,  in  looking  at  these  regiments,  that  it  was 
not  at  all  like  a  militia  review  in  New  York,  where  the 
soldiers  had  nothing  to  do  but  look  neat  and  keep  the 
step.  Every  brigade  made  you  think  of  Atlanta,  Savan- 
nah, the  Wilderness  and  Richmond.  Their  banners  bore 
these  and  a  score  of  other  blood-bought  names;  their 
faces  looked  as  if  the  sun  of  every  state  had  helped  to 
bronze  them,  and  the  unkempt  hair,  dusty  shoes,  and 
faded  uniforms  told  of  far  other  marches  than  a  jubi- 
lant parade  down  Broadway. 

The  Western  army  was  more  worn  and  threadbare 
in  appearance,  and  had  soft  slouched  hats  in  the  last 
stages  of  shabbiness.  They  moved,  however,  with  a 
more  springy  and  independent  step,  swung  themselves 
along  in  an  easy,  rollicking  way,  as  if  each  were  out 
a  soldiering  for  himself,  and  only  agreed  to  march  with 
the  rest  for  the  glory  of  the  thing.  They  were  taller  and 
stouter,  and  more  intelligent-looking  than  their  Eastern 
brethren,  but  did  not  step  as  quickly,  or  with  the  same 
machine-like  regularity,  and  had  very  many  less  for- 
eigners in  their  ranks.  .  .  . 

Each  brigade  of  the  Western  army  had  about  two 
hundred  very  black  negroes,  with  pick  and  shovel  on 
their  backs;  and  every  regiment  had  its  pet:  one  a  goat, 
anc^ther  a  co(;n   or  a  dog,   and   still  another  u   rooster. 

Looking  at  these  returning  braves,  one  was  glad  to 
see  how  ditlicult  it  would  he  for  any  traitor  to  dt-stroy 
a  Union  hfld  together  by  so  many  and  such  fearless 
defenders;  and  I,  as  well  as  thousand.s  of  others  on  that 
great  day,  was  proud  at  being  able  to  say,  *'I  too,  am 
an  American  citizen." 

From   Thv   I ndcpcnUcnt  of  June    I,    11165 
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The  Return  of  the  Veterans 

By  Richard  Burton 
Beneath  gray  gloom  they  tramp  along:  their  tread 
Lacks  rhythm;  faded,  soiled  and  torn  their  dress; 
They  wot  of  storm  and  peril,  wonnds  that  bled. 
And  pains  beyond  imagination's  guess. 
The  lookers  on,  strnck  mate  by  tenderness. 
Hardly  hnzza:  it  is  as  if  the  dead 
Walked  with  the  qnick.     Beneath  a  brooding  sky 
Tlie  bronzed  and  battered  veterans  limp  by. 

Reprinted  from  The  Independent 


THE   SEMI-CENTENNIAL   REVIEW 

BY  CARTER  FIELD 

TWENTY  thousand  men,  the  remnant  of  the  mighty 
armies  that  saved  the  Union,  trudged  slowly  last 
Wednesday  over  the  very  route  along  which  the  vic- 
torious hosts  of  Grant  and  Sherman  so  proudly  marched 
in  the  great  parade  that  followed  Appomatto.\,  just  fifty 
years  before.  Bent,  gray-haired,  broken,  many  almost 
tottering,  they  showed  still  the  fire  which  had  carried 
them  up  Missionary  Ridge,  through  the  Wilderness  and 
into  Petersburg — showed  it  by  the  efforts  to  stride  with 
the  old  vigor,  by  the  painfully  straightened  shoulders, 
and  more  than  all  else  by  the  determination  that  car- 
ried them  along  the  weary  road  till  they  dropt  by  scores, 
utterly   exhausted.    Before  them   marched   their    "field 

music"  —  gray-beard- 
ed drummer  boys  and 
age-bent  fifers,  the 
last  of  the  men  and 
the  echo  of  the  music 
that  had  led  them 
over  a  hundred  bloody 
fields.  Over  their 
heads  were  the  ghosts 
of  battle  flags — worn 
shreds  of  silk  and 
bunting,  with  hardly 
a  touch  of  color  in 
their  tattered  folds, 
but  still  bearing  faint- 
ly the  names  of  the 
stricken  fields  where 
these  men  had  won 
undying  honor.  Close- 
ly packed  along  the 
miles  of  their  march  were  a  quarter  of  a  million  citizens 
of  the  nation  they  saved. 

On  precisely  the  spot  where  President  Johnson  and 
the  War  Cabinet  of  Lincoln  reviewed  the  triumphant 
Union  army,  stood  President  Wilson,  the  first  Southern- 
born  President  since  those  days  that  tried  men's  souls, 
and  the  first  descendant  of  Confederate  soldiers  to  sit 
in  the  White  House. 

Frantic  cheers  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  tiny 
flags  greeted  the  marchers  from  the  almost  continuous 
stands  which  margined  the  route  from  the  Peace  Monu- 
ment, at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  where  the  pa- 
rade formed,  to  beyond  the  White  House,  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  away.  Millions  of  the  flags  for  which 
the  veterans  had  fought  decorated  the  way.  The  en- 
tire city  was  en  fete  for  the  Forty-ninth  Annual  En- 
campment of  the  Grand  Army,  believed  by  many  to  be 
the  last  which  will  ever  be  held  in  the  capital  of  the 
nation  this  army  saved. 

At  the  head  of  the  parade,  their  youth  and  spick  and 
span  appearance  bringii\g  into  strong  relief  the  chaii>;>.' 
which  had  come  over  the  veterans,  marched  regulars 
from  Fort  Myer,  bluejackets  from  the  -  on  of  ships 

ordered  here  that  the  veterans  might  m.  ....;n,  and  Dis- 
trict national  guardsmen.  There  was  a  long  gap  l>et\veen 
the  young  soUliers  and  the  slowly  marching  veteraj\s. 
So  slowly  dill  the  Marine  Hand,  which  came  at  the  head 
of  the  veterans,  play,  that  it  souiideil  like  a  dir);e.  And 
in  a  way  it  wa.s  a  dirge— for  the  members  of  this  army 
who  have  aiisvvereil  the  fliial  roll  call.  For  thero  wert? 
about  201), 01)0  men  in  the  nuin.Hter  review  which  ivH^t 
before  Pre.sident  Johnson,  as  compared  with  a  »».m!\i 
twenty  thousand  who  wearily  {followed  th«  AMiue  ^t 
on  VV\Hli\esilay. 

Waahmyton,  Suttt^tmbtir  Ji>     lati 
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AMERICAN    MADE 

ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE   AND   HOW   WE   CAN   ACHIEVE   IT 

BY    EDWIN    E.   SLOSSON 


WHENEVER  and  however 
the  Great  War  ends,  the 
international  trade  rivalry 
which  it  has  temporarily  and  partial- 
ly interrupted  will  begin  again  with 
greater  energy  than  before  because 
of  the  necessity  of  repairing  damages 
and  regaining  lost  ground.  Those 
Americans  who  have  tried  to  find 
some  selfish  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  the  United  States  would 
benefit  by  the  disaster  which  has  be- 
fallen all  the  other  great  powers  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
money  we  have  received  from  the  sale 
of  food  products  and  munitions  will 
by  no  means  compensate  for  the 
present  loss  of  our  normal  trade  with 
the  outside  world.  Cotton  has  been 
left  on  Southern  fields  because  it 
would  not  pay  to  pick,  and  Northern 
factories  of  export  articles  have  been 
obliged  to  shut  down. 

Nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage to  us  in  the  future.  In  the 
first  place  the  purchasing  power  of 
all  the  belligerent  rations  will  be  re- 
duced for  many  years  to  come.  In  the 
second  place  the  war  has  inflamed 
local  patriotism  and  revived  national 
jealousies,  and  this  feeling  will  inter- 
fere with  the  revival  of  international 
commerce.  Our  attitude  of  neutrality 
has  offended  both  sides.  It  is  particu- 
larly distressing  to  note  the  growing 
hostility  which  is  manifested  toward 
the  United  States  in  the  British  press 
all  over  the  world.  Before  the  war  the 
relations  between  English  speaking 
countries  were  becoming  increasing- 
ly friendly  and  they  were  beginning 
to  realize  how  much  they  had  in 
common  and  how  much  mutual  bene- 
fit they  might  derive  by  closer  inter- 
course. Our  traditional  animosity 
toward  England  dating  from  the  Rev- 
olutionary and  the  Civil  War  had 
died  down  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  since  the  time  of  the  Span- 
i  h  War  treated  the  United  States 
with  great  consideration.  But  now  a 
decided  change  of  disposition  is 
manifested  toward  us.  We  gather 
from  reading  the  papers  of  England 
and  still  more  of  the  dominions  that 
the  sympathy  with  the  Allied  cause 
shown  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  the  generosity  of 
America  in  relieving  distress  in  Bel- 
gium, Fran<-e  and  Serbia,  the  favor 
shown  to  the  Allies  in  supplying  them 
with  unlimited  nuuiitions  of  war  and 
our  toleration  of  British  interference 
with  neutral  commerce  without  re- 
gard to  international  law,  all  this,  it 
ajipears,  coiiiits  for  riothinu  as 
againHt  the  fact  that  the  usual  per- 


In  an  article  entitled  "The  Co)iqitcst 
of  Commerce,"  published  in  our  is- 
sue of  September  6,  the  author  dis- 
cussed the  inetliods  by  u-hich  Ger- 
many had  made  her  rapid  adcance- 
I'lent  in  domestic  indtistry  a)id  for- 
eign commerce,  hi  the  follou'i)ig  he 
considers  tvhat  opportunities  there 
tvill  be  open  to  A))ierican  commerce 
after  the  war  and  what  is  neces- 
sary for  their  utilization.  One  of 
the  factors  on  which  he  lays  stress, 
the  groiving  dependence  of  north- 
ern lands  upon  tropical  products 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
t)opical  possessions,  is  more  fully 
rinUzcd  by  the  English,  Germans. 
French,  Belgians  and  Dutch  than 
it  has  been  so  far  by  the  American 
people. — The  Editor. 


functory  note  of  congratulation  was 
sent  to  the  Kaiser  on  his  birthday 
and  that  we  failed  to  issue  a  paper 
protest  against  the  violation  of  Bel- 
gian neutrality. 
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But  however  unjust  we  m?iy  think 
the  British  feeling  we  have  to  recog- 
nize its  existence  and  the  fact  that 
it  will  have  an  effect  on  future  trade 
relations.  The  war  has  accomplished 
a  miracle  in  the  unification  of  the 
British  Empire  and  will  compel  its 
reorganization  upon  new  lines.  The 
oversea  dominions  have  this  time 
generously  sent  their  sons  to  France 
and  Turkey  to  die  in  a  quarrel  about 
which  they  were  never  consulted,  but 
they  will  not  consent  to  be  so  ignored 
in  the  future.  They  will  insist  upon 
their  right  to  be  heard  hereafter  on 
questions  affecting  the  whole  empire 
and  the  mother  country  on  her  part 
must  make  some  concessions  to  their 
opinions  and  desires.  Up  to  the  war 
England  had  stuck  to  her  traditional 
faith  in  free  trade  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  her  industries  were  suffering 
from  the  invasion  of  goods  made  in 
protected  Germany.  The  self-govern- 
ing dominions,  Canada,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  had,  out  of  loyalty  to 
the  Mother  Country,  granted  differ- 
ential duties  in  favor  of  British  prod- 
ucts; still,  the  importations  from 
Germany  were  before  the  war  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  spite  of  this 
handicap. 

The  war,  however,  has  at  last 
given  the  distrest  British  manufac- 
turer the  chance  he  h:is  been  longing 
for,  and  he  is  certainly  making  the 
most  of  it.  He  realizes  that  he  can 
do  more  than  the  British  soldier  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Germany,  and 
his  patriotism  inspires  him  to 
greater  exertions  than  he  has  hith- 
erto made  at  the  instigation  of  self- 
interest  alone.  To  kill  off  a  half  a 
million  of  her  soldiers  will  not  per- 
manently disable  Germany  because 
her  natural  increase  in  population  is 
nearly  a  million  a  year.  But  to  de- 
stroy her  foreign  commerce  will  de- 
prive twenty  millions  of  their  living. 
The  Krupp  machinery  is  more  dread- 
ed ill  England  than  the  Krupp  guns. 
As  long  as  the  war  lasts  and  Britan- 
nia rules  the  waves  German  competi- 
tion can  be  eliminateil,  but  peace 
must  come  some  time,  and  unless  the* 
British  manufacturer  can  by  then 
get  a  firm  hold  of  the  ''  tha 

empire  and  of  the  oui  .:.  \  ;.d  thd 
competition  will  betfin  again,  and 
perhaps  with  the  same  rej»ult.  To 
forestall  this,  twenty-two  ^'•.-■••'•n- 
tions   have  l)oen   formed  m    '.  d 

for  the  purpose  ot  pronu>tinic  Brit- 
ish cotjiinerce  ami  b  '  '- 
man  goinls.  The  nain^  -  f 
he;p     will     indicate     their 
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"Uiiidii     .laik     IiidiiMlrit'H     I.t'iip:'i<\" 
"All     Hiitisli     'I'latlrs     AsstK'iiil  Kill," 

"'I'lu'   I'liitiiili*  'rnidf   LriiKiU'. I'll" 

All!  i  (irrmaii  'T  i' a  d  i  n  k  I-faKiic." 
"lUilisli  I'IkK"^.  littl,."  "Aiili  (Jt'iiiiaii 
Lt'aKiM'.  M(l.,"  "Pali'idl  ic  Ciin'm.i 
I, eel  II  It's  Association."  'I'llt'  Aiili 
(icnuaii  Lcavrii*'  liopt's  .soon  lo  liavr 
a  million  iiu'inhtTs  who  have  si^iu'd 
llic  lollowiiiK  pU'dK^': 

I  lu'ioliy  sincoiH'Iy  and  {•onsciciitiDiisly 
|)i(tmisi>:  (a)  Nut  to  purclmsc,  usi-,  or 
coMsiiinc  (icrnuui  m-  Austrian  ^J(l(l<!s  of 
any  Uiiul  wliatcviT.  (ii)  Not  to  «'ni|ilny 
a  (it'tinai\  for  t'itluT  donu'stic  oi'  cdni- 
nu'ri'ial  i)urpo.st's.  (c)  Not  to  place  con- 
trai'tV;  with  any  (ooinan  ownod  or 
I'ont rolled  roinpany,  trust,  or  corpora- 
tion, or  to  send  ^oods  hy  or  travel  in 
(lerinan  ships,  (d)  To  hoycott  and  as- 
sist in  the  hoycottinu"  of  an.\'  trader  who 
persists  in  sloi-liin^'  (ieiinan  or  .Austrian 
K'ooda  while  Mritish  jroods  of  eipial  (pial- 
ity  and  price  are  availahle.  (e)  To  hold 
no  intercourse  socially  or  conunercially 
with  (o'l'inans,  and  to  ostracise  from  all 
respectalile  society  every  Hritish-honi 
woman  who  marries  a  German  subject. 

The  nioiiibors  of  the  Australian 
parliament  have  all  taken  a  vow 
never  to  buy  any  goods  of  German 
origin.  The  Russian  Noroe  Vrcmija 
advocates  a  permanent  anti-German 
boycott  league  of  all  the  Allies  and 
the  United  States.  French  and  Ital- 
ian papers  are  urging  a  Quadruple 
Customs  Union. 

But  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  press 
and  societies  to  create  a  public  sen- 
timent opposed  to  trade  with  Ger- 
many, it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  prevent  it  even  in  time  of  war, 
when  patriotic  feeling  is  most  in- 
tense. Coal  has  been  shipped  from 
England  to  Krupp  since  the  war  be- 
gan, and  British  copper,  tea,  coffee 
and  cocoa  have  continued  to  get  into 
Germany  by  way  of  Sweden  or  Hol- 
land in  spite  of  the  prohibition. 

The  determination  of  the  English 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  recover  their  commercial 
prestige  and  to  develop  their  manu- 
factories so  as  to  be  independent  of 
any  other  nation  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  I  quote  from 
W.  H.  Dawson's  article,  "The  Cam- 
paign Against  German  Trade,"  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Review: 

Now,  in  a  most  unexpected  way,  the 
chance  of  a  century  has  come  to  us,  for 
whatever  the  political  results  of  the 
war  may  be  the  economic  results  for 
ourselves  may  prove  immensely  advan- 
tageous. For  the  country  which  has  so 
long  been  menacing  our  industiy  and 
commerce  has  suddenly  become  a  coun- 
try with  which  for  the  time  being  we 
may  not  trade,  even  if  we  would ;  its 
industries  are  paralysed;  its  argosies 
have  been  swept  from  the  seas;  and 
most  of  the  markets  in  which  its  great- 
est conquests  had  been  achieved  are  open 
to  us  as  never  before.  To  improve  the 
opportunities  thus  offered  is  the  great 
task  and  duty  of  the  hour,  and  upon  the 
vigour,  intelligence,  and  foresight  sho'v^n 
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THE    NECESSARY   BANANA 
The  banana  is  ono  of  the  cheapest  ways  in  which 
the   energy    of   tidpioal   sunshine   can    be    put    in 
packages  for  the  consumption  of  colder  countries. 
The    banana    business    is    an    American    industry 

by  our  manufacturei's  and  traders  at 
the  time  of  supreme  test  will  the  future 
course  of  our  economic  development  and 
prosperity  for  generations  depend. 

Of  course,  the  English  have  no  de- 
sire to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of 
their  allies,  but  nevertheless  it  adds 
to  their  present  advantage  that  the 
region  now  devastated  by  the  Ger- 
man arms,  Belgium,  Luxemburg  and 
northern  France,  is,  next  to  Ger- 
many, the  strongest  competitor 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  continent,  in 
agriculture  and  manufacture. 

It  is  evident  that  the  enmity  which 
has  been  aroused  by  the  present  war 
will  be  carried  over  to  the  trade  war 
which  will  follow  it,  and  that  in  this 
commercial  conflict,  which  will  be 
longer  and  much  more  serioiis  in  its 
effect   upon   the  fate  of  nations,   it 


will   »)C'  Mini   mor«  dimcult,    t      ' 
iiiipoMMililc.    for   UM    lo    riiaiii^ 
iieulralit . 

Whether  Gi-rrnaiiy  will  \n:  (mm  • 
iieiitly  cripph'd  by  Uu«  war  and  <.<■ 
lorced  lo  ndire  from  th«  riiark«'lH  of 
tluj  world  cannot  be  known  for  Momi! 
yt'iirs  y«'l,  fiut  it  Im  rcrtitin,  uril«*MH 
the  AllieH  MulTer  a  Mevcre  d<*f«fat,  that 
England  will  comu  out  of  it  with  her 
cominerciHl  p«)wer  imnu?riM<fly  in- 
croa.Hcd.  Thn  HritiHh  Emigre  han 
been  enlarged  during  the  year  of 
war  hy  the  acciuiMition  of  territory 
amount  ing  to  nt^arly  twenty  timen  the 
area  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Thi.s 
might  be  regarded  a.n  a  gain  to 
American  cf)mtnercial  opportuniticH 
if  England  cnnl  iiiiies  her  former  pol- 
icy of  opening  her  Oowri  colonies 
on  equal  term.s  to  the  trade  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  liberal  i)olicy  will  be  maintained 
much  longer.  In  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment has  definitely  broken  with  the 
free  trade  doctrine,  for  last  month 
the  ministry  of  all  parties  asked  Par- 
liament to  pass  a  tariff  law  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  restricting  im- 
ports. The  self-governing  dominions 
of  the  British  Empire  are  not  likely 
longer  to  continue  acquiescent  to  an 
arrangement  which  permits,  for  ex- 
ample, England  to  buy  her  wheat 
from  the  United  States  whenever  it 
is  cheaper  than  in  Canada,  while 
Canada  bars  out  American  machi- 
nery by  a  tariff  wall  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  British  manufacturer. 

We  maj'  then  expect  to  see,  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  the  formation  of 
some  sort  of  a  customs  union  com- 
prizing the  whole  British  Empire, 
and  perhaps  also  including  its  pres- 
ent Allies.  In  that  case  the  United 
States  would  have  to  decide  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  whether  we 
should  go  into  it  or  stay  out.  If  we 
decided  not  to  go  into  the  union,  or 
if  England  refused  to  admit  us,  we 
would  be  shut  out  of  most  of  the 
markets  of  the  w-orld  or  enter  them 
only  under  the  handicap  of  differen- 
tial duties.  Such  a  customs  union — 
it  would  be  offensive  to  use  in  this 
connection  the  customary  term  Zoll- 
verein — would  control  all  of  Africa 
and  Australasia,  most  of  Asia  and  a 
large  part  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  only  undeveloped  coun- 
tries that  would  be  open  to  our  trade 
on  equal  terms  would  be  Latin-Amer- 
ica and  for  the  present  China  m.inus 
Manchuria,  Mongolia  and  Shantung, 
which  are  already  under  the  sway  of 
the  Allied  Powers. 

But  it  would  be  borrowing  trouble 
from  the  indefinite  future  to  worry 
now  lest  the  present  military  alli- 
ance should  develop  later  into  a  cus- 
toms union  of  such  a  form  and  ex- 
tent as  to  be  inimical  to  American 
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COPRA   IN   THE    PHILIPPINES 

Chemists    have   discovered   a   way   of   preparing   from    the   coconut    meat    a   fat   that    is    displacing- 

butter  in  dairy  countries.  We  could  supply  the  world  from  the  Philippines 


interests.  The  "All  Red"  movement 
is,  as  I  say,  directed  primarily 
against  Germany,  not  against  the 
United  States.  But  of  course  the  sys- 
tematic cultivation  of  a  popular  pref- 
erence in  favor  of  "home-made" 
products  must,  to  some  extent,  inter- 
fere vi^ith  the  introduction  of  foreign 
goods  whatever  their  source,  and  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  assume 
that,  because  the  people  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  have  conceived  a  preju- 
dice against  Germany,  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  United  States  take 
her  place.  Just  now  they  doubtless 
would  buy  American  goods  in  pref- 
erence to  German,  but  they  are  hop- 
ing soon  to  get  along  without  either. 
We  must  understand  that  the  "war 
on  German  trade"  is  not  being  waged 
for  the  benefit  of  American  trade, 
and  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  take 
advantage  of  the  prevalent  anti-Ger- 
man feeling  is  apt  to  be  resented. 
How  some  of  the  Australians  regard 
our  timid  efforts  in  this  direction 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  Sydney  Dulletin, 
which,  after  complaining  of  the 
United  States  for  sending  tea,  cop- 
per and  oil  to  Germany  thru  neutral 
ports,  goes  on  to  say: 

The  same  ohiiifing  country  i.s  anxioua 
to  supply  Au.sttalia  with  any  goods  it 
may  rofiuire,  and  in  an  endeavor  to  se- 
cure the  old-tirrie  huHJne.s.s  of  flermany 
ifl  even  .sendinir  to  this  country  an  ex- 
hibition ship,  loaded  with  every  sort  of 
article  judjjed  to  he  salealile  hereahouts. 
Meanwhile,  preHimial)ly  to  help  on  th« 
Baiew,  and  with  the  ohjeet  vreneraily  of 
obHcurini^  the  issiieH,  the  United  States 
putH  up  from  time  to  time  .some  dreary 


bore  to  say  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  join  in  as  a  belligerent  on  the 
side  of  Britain.  Thus  Dr.  Eliot,  an  ex- 
University  Professor,  lately  reiterated 
the  proposition  about  blood  and  water, 
and  wound  up  with  the  customary  tiring 
statement  that  his  folk  should  "join  in." 
As  a  matter  .of  blunt  fact,  the  United 
States  can't  join  in,  because  it  has  noth- 
ing to  join  in  with.  Its  army  consists  of 
a  mere  rag-tag  crowd  of  84,000  volun- 
teers, partly  white.  Its  navy  is  indif- 
ferent in  ships,  and  in  any  case  is  un- 
necessary to  Britain.  Indeed,  as  Jellicoe 
would  have  to  leave  off  work  now  and 
again  to  dine  with  the  American  Ad- 
miral and  waste  valuable  time  listening 
to  long,  wordy  orations  about  blood  and 
water,  it  would  be  a  nuisance.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  United  States  are  ca- 
pable of  effectively  "joining  in"  is  by 
refraining  from  selling  war  material  to 
our  enemies.  Until  they  do  this,  every 
good  Australian  will  regard  the  blood- 
and-water  talk  as  merely  the  hot-air  of 
a  Yankee  salesman,  whose  business 
principles,  so  far  from  having  any 
preferent  claim  on  us,  are  supplyintr 
us  with  very  excellent  reasons  why  they 
should  be  cut  out  altogether. 

In  order  to  replace  Gernum  goods 
the  British  manufacturer  needs  first 
to  know  what  they  are.  Accordingly 
British  agents  all  over  the  world 
have  been  reciuested  to  send  in  the 
articles  "made  in  Germany"  which 
have  the  greatest  sale  in  their  re- 
spective localities.  These  are  put  on 
exhibition  in  the  cities  of  the  Unittnl 
Kingdom  .so  that  the  manufacturers 
may  exarnitie  and  imitate  them  a.s 
nearly  as  possible. 

An  invaluable  aid  to  British  indu.s- 
try  In  capturing  foreign  trade  is  the 
act  of  F'arliarneiit  pas.seti  soon  after 
the  decluration  of  war,  uuthoruing 


English  firms  to  take  over  German 
patents  and  trademarks.  The  Scien- 
tific American  of  November  14  says 
of  this: 

At  least  one  liundred  of  the  more 
valuable  patented  products  which  Ger- 
mans have  developed  only  after  the 
most  painstaking  research  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  are  likely  to  be 
made  by  British  firms  who  have  con- 
tributed in  their  development  not  one 
whit  of  intellectual  effort  or  a  single 
penny  in  money. 

The  situation  in  trademarks  is 
equally  serious.  Thus  the  valuable  trade- 
mark "Pebeco"  for  a  tooth  paste  manu- 
factured by  Beiersdorf  &  Co.  of  Ham- 
burg; the  mark  "Aspirin,"  the  name  of 
a  well-known  drug  manufactured  by 
Bayer  &  Co.  of  Germany;  the  trade 
name  "Formamint,"  owned  by  von 
Wulfing  of  Berlin,  and  other  marks, 
made  priceless  by  sound  business  meth- 
ods, are  likely  to  appear  upon  British 
equivalents. 

This  raises  some  perplexing  ethi- 
cal questions.  The  objection  has  been 
made  that  the  assumption  of  a  pat- 
ent or  trademark  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  confiscation  of  private  prop- 
erty and  so  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  civilized  warfare,  but  this  argu- 
ment is  not  likely  to  have  much 
weight  in  view  of  the  disregard 
showTi  by  the  Germans  for  the  rules 
of  civilized  warfare.  It  is  proba- 
bly impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  to  cover  all  the  cases. 
Everybody  would  agree  that  it  would 
be  contrary  to  public  interest  that 
the  manufacture  of  such  a  medicine 
as  salvarsan  should  be  stopped  be- 
'cause  it  is  controlled  by  a  German 
patent,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
assumption  of  a  trade  name  which 
owes  its  value  solely  to  advertising 
and  business  enterprise  and  is  not 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the 
article  seems  very  much  like  what 
our  cousins  oversea  are  fond  of  call- 
ing a  "Yankee  trick."  But  we  do  not 
have  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  the 
practise,  since  our  American  manu- 
facturers are  removed  from  tempta- 
tion. The  privilege  of  using  German 
patents  is  confined  to  countries  at 
war  with  Germany. 

The  war  disclosed  the  fact  that  we 
were  as  dependent  upon  Englarul  for 
rubber  as  England  upon  Germany 
for  chemicals.  Our  newspapers  raised 
a  howl  against  Great  Britain  for 
putting  an  embargo  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  crude  rubber  frt>rn  her  co!^>- 
iiies  and  our  State  Department  was 
besewhed  to  rernntistrate.  It  is  hiird 
to  see  what  grounds  we  have  tor  a 
protest.  The  British  Government  ha:i 
a  perfei't  right  to  keep  its  own  rub- 
ber now  when  it   i     '     " '    '    ^'■ 

home,   and  any   cr  <•■> 

direeteil  at  tho.se  who  have  fail«?d  ti» 
see  ti»  it  that  we  had  a  su'     " 
own  to  fall  back   upon     I'  .  .1 

iJory  of  the  ant  and  the  '.  '^.  of 
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Ihr  wise  and  I'ooli.sli  virKinH.  Tlif 
lesson  is  rosily  ;  It't's  hope  we  piolit 
!)>'  it.  AccordiiiK  l<>  H"'  linl'lx'i"  ('liil» 
of  Aiiifiicu  wo  lost,  aliniil  .flif)!), ()()()  u 
clay  l)i'raiiM(>  \vi>  liavi'  hi'cn  coiilciil  io 
buy  instead  of  raisi;  our  rul)l)«T.  'I'lif 
price  of  caout-cliouc  went  up  from 
forty-live  lo  uini'ly  cents  u  pound  and 
the  industry  in  wliicli  we  take  our 
greatest  pride,  the  autoiuoliile  busi- 
ness, which  luuounts  to  $libO.()()(),()(K) 
a  year,  was  seriously  thicatened 
when  for  two  months  last  fall  not  a 
pound  of  crude  rubber  came  forward 
to  the  United  States.  Finally  the 
Britisli  (Government  consented  to  al- 
low its  importation  on  the  KH^'ranti'e 
of  American  rubb(>r  manufacturers 
that  none  of  it  should  reach  der- 
ma ny. 

In  1914  the  rubber  raised  on  plan- 
tations, chiefly  British,  furnished 
more  than  half  the  world's  sujiply 
and  w^as  worth  about  ifi;r),OOl),()o6. 
Next  year  will  be  more  profitable,  for 
the  price  is  hijyher,  the  crop  is  jrreat- 
er  and  the  ucciuisition  of  Tojro,  Kam- 
crun  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land 
gives  Great  Britain  command  of  the 
German  sources  of  supply.  But  the 
rubber  tree  is  on  trial,  for  syn- 
thetic caout-chouc  has  been  made 
both  in  England  and  Germany, 
and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  raw  material  can  be  found 
cheap  enough  to  compete  with  the 
cultivated  product.  But  whether  the 
rubber  of  the  future  be  natural  or 
artificial,  America  is  equally  "out  of 
it,"  for  we  have  neither  the  planta- 
tions or  the  laboratories  capable  of 


prodiK  inK  It,  and  mo  h»ive  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  (ounlrie.s  which  havo 
had  luoru  fnnlhoUKht.  It  has  lot  K 
been  evident  ihiit  the  wild  treuH  of 
the  Afric.in  and  South  Ameriraii  for 
esls  could  iK'ver  meet  the  new  and 
enorinouH  (h-mand  for  rubl»er.  Tlu! 
lash  fell  more  heavily  on  the  backH 
(d"  the  nativi'H  (»f  lielKian  KnuKo  Jind 
I'utumayo,  but  it  only  dr<'W  forth 
blood  instead  nl  the  desired  increase 
in  the  How  of  tin-  Ijitex.  So  the  Kn^- 
lish  and  (iermans,  foreseeing  the 
famine,  began  to  prepare  for  it  by 
planting  rubl)er  trees  in  their  troj)- 
ical  i)ossessions.  This  was  some  fif- 
teen years  ago,  and  now  Great  Brit- 
ain has  GOO, ()()()  acres  of  rubljer  plan- 
tations and  Germany  50,000.  The 
United  States,  which  uses  half  the 
world's  output  of  rul)bcr,  is  practi- 
cally producing  none,  altho  we  have 
good  land  for  it  in  the  I'hilii)pines, 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  Besides  our 
own  colonies,  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies  would  have 
welcomed  the  American  planter.  But 
the  policy  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration in  Mexico  has  not  been  such 
as  to  encourage  Americans  to  at- 
tempt the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  countries  south  of  us. 
"You  go  at  youi  own  risk  and  if  you 
get  into  trouble  don't  expect  any  help 
from  us,"  has  been  virtually  what 
our  Government  has  said  to  Ameri- 
cans who  would  look  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United 
States  for  business  op- 
portunities. Needless  to 
say,     our     competitor 


countrieM,  Great  lirituin  uiid  Gcr- 
nuuiy,  tiike  quite  the  *)p|)o-<tte  vii-w 
of  the  duty  of  a  K"vernfn<Mit  to  ifn 
cctnirrierciul  |)if)Meern, 

One  otlii-r  tropical  pc/ilui  •  mijl 
b«*  mentioned  in  IhiH  ('onne<  lion,  and 
that  iM  the  meat  of  the  coconut, 
known  in  (•«»rnrnerce  an  copra.  Thin 
was  once  thought  only  fit  for  Moap 
fill,  but  the  chemiMt  with  the  aid  of 
a  catalytic  agent  Hucceeded  in  tranti- 
forming  th*;  evil-Mmelling  oil  into  a 
solid  white  and  wholesome  fat,  and 
it  hius  become  one  of  the  chief  in- 
gredii'iits  in  margarine  and  other 
substitutes  for  butter  and  lard  in 
cooking  and  table  u.se.  Thi.s  wimple 
chemical  reaction  which  any  sch^KjI- 
boy — of  the  Macaiilay  caliber — c-oulcF 
write  ujjon  the  blackboard,  has  been 
worth  hundreds  of  million.s  to  Eu- 
rope. Germany  has  been  paying  out 
forty  million  dollars  a  year  for 
copra  and  it  was  sold  for  a  great  deal 
more.  The  margarine  industry  has 
developed  to  immense  proportions  in 
Great  Britain,  but  still  it  does  not 
sufllice  for  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
these  islands,  and  they  had  to  im- 
port 150,000,000  pounds  of  margar- 
ine a  year,  chiefly  from  Germany  and 
Denmark.  This  amounts  to  more 
than  a  third  of  her  butter  imports. 

The  coconut  grows  close  to  the  sea- 
shore and  here  is  where  the  tropical 
archipelagoes  have  the  advantage, 
for  the  smaller  the  islands  the  great- 
er the  coast  line.  The 
sixteen  hundred  isl- 
ands of  the  Philip- 
pines   with    the    help 


A    FIELD    OF   TROPICAL    CANE 
The  people  of  the  United   States  eat  more  than  half  their  weight  of  sugar  every  year.   The  sugar  cane  of  the  tropics   has  a  competitor  in   the  sugar 

beet  of  the  temperate  zone.  Both  sources  should  be  developed  to    insure  economic  independence 
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of  Guam,  Samoa,  Hawaii  aiul  Porto 
Rico,  might  be  made  to  supply  us 
with  all  the  vegetable  fats  we  need 
within  ten  years  if  we  start  in 
now  with  the  systematic  planting 
of  coconut  groves  as  the  Germans 
and  English  have  done.  The  Philip- 
pines, even  with  their  present  ineffi- 
cient methods,  provide  one-fourth  of 
the  world's  supply  of  copra,  worth 
$12,000,000  a  year. 

As  civilization  advances  and  pop- 
ulation become  more  dense,  the  in- 
habitants of  temperate  zones  be- 
come necessarily  more  dependent  on 
the  tropics.  Where  the  sunshine  falls 
straightest  and  the  rain  falls  heav- 
iest there  the  food  of  the  future  will 
be  produced.  In  the  various  lists  that 
have  been  prepared  to  show  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  two  items 
stand  out  conspicuously,  for  they 
are  usually  the  only  foods  which  have 
not  risen  in  price.  These  are  sugar 
and  bananas,  both  tropical  carbohy- 
drates. No  nation  can  call  itself  in- 
dependent unless  it  has  command  of 
the  seven  C's:  coffee,  cacao,  copra, 
cotton,  cane  and  caout-chouc.  Of  cot- 
ton we  have  enough  and  to  spare. 
Our  sugar  supply  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  is  less  than  half  of  what 
we  need,  and  less  than  half  of  this 
is  grown  on  the  continent  in  either 
beets  or  cane.  For  the  other  C's  we 
must  depend  upon  our  outlying  pos- 
sessions or  foreign  countries. 

Germany,  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  destitute  of  all  these 
requisites  of  modern  civilization  and 
it  is  their  struggle  for  territories 
where  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
products  could  be  grown  that  has  in- 
volved them  in  war.  First  France 
and  England  came  into  conflict  over 
the  cotton  land  of  Egypt,  but  war 
was  avoided  by  a  compromise  be- 
tween them  which  gave  Egypt  to 
England  and  Morocco  to  France. 
Germany,  angered  at  being  shut  out 
of  northern  Africa,  threatened  war, 
but  thought  better  of  it  and  sought 
compensation  in  Anatolia.  Here  she 
was  again  checkmated  thru  a  com- 
bination of  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, who  divided  up  Persia  between 
them  and  so  shut  off  from  its  outlet 
the  German  Bagdad  railroad.  Conse- 
quently the  German  Government  has 
been  teaching  the  natives  of  its  Af- 
rican possessions  how  to  grow  cot- 
ton, copra  and  coffee. 

The  history  of  the  sugar  industry 
is  especially  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection, for  it  illustrates  both  the 
points  under  consideration,  first,  the 
inqjortaiKe  of  tropical  (k'[)eii(l»'ncies 
and  second  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing other  HourceH  of  food  supply  thru 
a|)t(lied  botany  and  chemistry.  The 
beet  sugar  business,  like  nuitiy  att- 
other    advance    in    civlli/ution,    owes 


its  origin  to  war.  Napoleon,  finding 
that  Great  Britain  as  mistress  of  the 
seas  had  shut  off  the  sugar  supply  of 
Europe,  instigated  an  inquiry  to  as- 
certain if  there  were  not  some  possi- 
ble source  at  home.  Such  a  source 
was  found  in  the  beet,  but  it  seemed 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  root  with  a 
slightly  sweetish  taste  could  ever  be 
a  rival  of  the  rich  and  luxuriant  cane 
of  the  tropics.  But  the  beet  was  put 
thru  a  course  of  eugenics  with  the 
result  that  in  the  course  of  a  hun- 
dred yeai's  its  sugar  content  was 
raised  from  six  per  cent  to  sixteen 
or  even  twenty,  and  today  the  world 
gets  6.300,000  tons  of  sugar  from 
beets  in  comparison  with  8,400,000 
from  cane.  The  American  farmer 
who  buys  a  sack  of  sugar  beet  seed 
marked  "Made  in  Germany"  knows 
that  every  one  of  the  little  brown 
seeds  has  a  certified  pedigree  of  a 
hundred  generations  in  which  not 
one  ancestor  has  fallen  below  the  high 
standard  of  quality.  This  is  more 
than  can  be  claimed  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Napoleon's  spirit,  if  it  con- 
tinues to  take  an  interest  in  mun- 
dane politics  and  retains  its  former 
prejudices,  must  have  rejoiced  to  see 
the  British  West  Indies  ruined  by 
the  sugar  beet  and  the  United  King- 
dom made  dependent  upon  the  conti- 
nent for  its  sugar  supply.  In  1908, 
German,  exported  to  England  beet 
sugar  to  the  value  of  more  than  $60,- 
000,000.  This  was  intolerable  to  Brit- 
ish prid"^,  so  by  means  of  duties  and 
international  agreements  this  had 
been  cut  down  before  the  war  by 
half,  and  now  the  United  Kingdom 
refuses  to  buy  any  sugar  from  neu- 
tral nations  unless  assured  that  it  is 
not  "made  in  Germany."  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  utilize  the  waste  land 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  beets.  It  will,  how- 
ever, take  time  for  the  development 
of  the  industry  in  England,  and  for 
the  present  our  sugar  planters  in 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  should 
find  a  good  market  in  England. 
France  and  Russia.  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary,  anticipating  a 
long  war,  soon  shut  off  the  exporta- 
tion of  sugar.  This  left  them  with 
a  stwk  on  hand  sufficient  to  last  twi> 
years,  and  in  the  meantime  the  fields 
formerly  used  for  beets  were  put 
to  growing  cereals  for  the  army. 
This  and  similar  shifts  will  make 
these  countries  practically  self-sus- 
taining in  the  matter  of  food  in  spite 
of  their  large  population  aiul  po»>r 
land.  England,  having  stuck  to  her 
free-trade  priruiple  of  bu.\  ing  arul 
selling  in  the  best  nuirket  without 
regard  to  the  etl'ect  on  home  iiulus- 
tries,  \a  now  ab.Holutely  depemlent  on 
foreign  commerce  and  would  be 
starved  out   it\  ii   few  months   if  she 


should    lose    command    of    the    sea. 

One  other  instance  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  economic  independence  thru 
applied  science  is  the  production  of 
alcohol  for  manufacturing  and  fuel. 
We  have  been  fighting  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  with  legislation;  the 
Germans  have  been  fighting  it  with 
potatoes,  and  these  have  proved  the 
better  weapons.  Germany,  like  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  destitute  of  pe- 
troleum, and  she  cannot  now  import 
the  gasoline  necessary  to  keep  her 
army  automobiles  running.  But  this 
possibility  has  been  foreseen,  and  the 
Government  has  for  several  years  re- 
quired that  the  motor  vehicles  which 
might  be  taken  over  for  military  pur- 
poses in  time  of  war  should  be  pro- 
vided with  interchangeable  carburet- 
ers so  that  either  gasoline  or  alco- 
hol could  be  used.  A  hundred  million 
gallons  of  fuel  alcohol  were  on  hand 
when  the  war  began  and  more  is 
made  from  potatoes  and  sugar 
beets.  In  the  United  States  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  developing  the  chemical  indus- 
tries has  been  the  lack  of  cheap 
alcohol  and  the  passage  of  the  dena- 
tured alcohol  bill  by  Congress  a  few 
years  ago  has  not  done  what  was  ex- 
pected of  it  in  the  way  of  remedying 
this  deficiency.  Possibly  we  will  find 
in  the  infra  palm,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  Philippines  and  Central 
America,  a  future  source  of  the 
cheap  alcohol  necessary  for  many  in- 
dustries. We  will  naturally  draw 
upon  the  tropics  for  fuel  and  food 
as  the  years  go  by.  The  increased 
importation  of  fruits  such  as  pine- 
apples and  dates  gives  a  hint  of  fu- 
ture conditions. 

The  war  has  taught  the  world  by 
the  worst  of  object  lessons  that  eco- 
nomic independence  is  not  less  im- 
portant than  political  independence, 
in  fact  that  the  two  go  together.  If 
for  instance  Germany  thru  her  sys- 
tematic agriculture  and  synthetic 
chemistry  had  not  been  largely  self- 
supporting  she  could  not  have  en- 
dured for  a  year  the  cutting  off  of  her 
commerce  by  enemies  on  every  side. 
It  will  never  happen  again,  we  ^ 
that  the  existence  of  a  nation  wu.  w. 
pend  upon  its  self-sufficiency,  but  its 
prosperity  will  always  dep^^nd  \x\>on 
it.  In  order  to  >■  ''  -- 

sible    from    dei'  r 

ct>untries  for  the  ne«.>  >  of  Iif« 

we   must    first    deveK»p   our  d 

resources    with   the   help   of  vl 

science  ami.  sei'ond,  niake  ust-  h 

tropical  possessions  as  we  now  hold 
or  can  a  '"'  -'    ^'        -=   -.» 

basis  of   ,  ,  '' 
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THE  SUPERMAN  AND  WELLS 

THE  unresting!:  energ'y  of  invention 
which  has  enabled  H.  G.  Wells  to 
conquer  the  successive  fields  of  the 
scientific  romance,  the  novel  of  middle 
class  life,  the  society  novel,  the  sociolop:- 
ical  essay,  and  the  treatise  which  is  dis- 
guised as  a  novel,  has  not  been  dimmed 
or  thwarted  by  the  Great  War.  Since 
the  conflict  begran  we  have  had  from 
his  pen  many  brilliant  war  manifestos, 
a  confused  jungle  of  literary  fi-agments 
foisted  on  the  reputation  of  a  non- 
existent author  named  Bliss,  editor  of 
the  papers  of  an  equally  imaginary 
Boon,  a  farce  comedy,  Bealby,  and  the 
latest  of  his  novels.  The  Research 
Magnificent.  William  Porphyry  Ben- 
ham,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  society  wom- 
an totally  without  scruples  and  of  a 
village  schoolmaster  weighted  with 
perhaps  too  many,  sets  out  to  conquer 
the  world  by  the  aid  of  his  mother's 
wealth  and  his  father's  conscience.  To 
make  himself  master  of  the  world  he 
finds  he  must  first  control  his  own  soul 
and  he  spends  his  life  cutting  himself 
free  from  the  temptations  of  fear  and 
self-indulgence  which  are  natural  to 
him,  and  from  the  efforts  of  his  mother, 
his  wife  and  his  friends  to  direct  the 
course  of  his  life  into  orthodox  chan- 
nels. He  resolves  to  understand  the 
modern  world  in  every  part,  that  when 
the  time  for  action  comes  he  may  be 
sure  that  his  activities  in  politics  will 
help  and  not  hurt.  By  the  irony  of  fate 
he  dies  before  he  has  completed  his 
travels  and  leaves  nothing  to  the  world 
but  a  desk  full  of  unedited  manuscript. 
Benham,  like  Ibsen's  Brand,  holds 
that  nothing  justifies  life  but  its  abso- 
lute domination  by  the  individual  will, 
and,  again  like  the  Scandinavian  hero, 
he  forces  the  tension  of  his  will  beyond 
the  limits  possible  to  human  nature 
an  I  involves  himself,  his  plans  and  all 
who  have  come  within  the  stormy  scope 
of  his  influence  in  a  common  ruin.  But 
Wells  has  not  chosen  as  the  background 
for  Benham's  fine  fanaticism  the  re- 
spectable if  uninspiring  mediocrity  of 
rural  England  as  Ibsen  chose  that  of 
rural  Norway.  The  Research  Magyiifi- 
cent,  like  many  other  researches,  leads 
the  investigator  to  far  countries.  Wc 
have  lightning  snapshots  of  primitive 
or  retrograde  parts  of  the  earth;  the 
sickening  atrocities  of  Albania  and 
B  ^edonia,  the  sinister  back  streets  of 
Chinese  towns,  the  heaving  unrest  of 
Russia,  the  racial  atid  religious  hostil 
ities  of  India,  the  barbaric  cruelties  of 
Hayti,  the  fiercely  unintelligent  labor 
stiuggles  in  South  Africa  and,  by  no 
means  least,  the  methodical  jirepara- 
tions  of  the  European  states  for  a 
world  wide  war.  These  evils,  says  WelLs 
thru  the  mouth  of  Henham,  can  In- 
solved  only  by  the  orguiiization  of  the 
world  into  one  Krout  republic  ruled  by 
un  ur'JHtocrucy  tichoolfd  to  I'lnt^  living 
urid  utter  devotion  to  their  tusk  of  di 
reeling  the  energies  of  niunkind  to  thv 
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highest  ends.  It  is  for  the  author's  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  of  aristocracy 
that  the  book  is  chiefly  notable.  To  him 
the  aristocracy,  the  worth-while  part 
of  humanity,  consists  of  those  only  who 
can  resist  the  four  chief  enemies  of 
man:  Fear,  Indulgence,  Jealousy  and 
Prejudice.  A  curiously  uneven  book, 
containing  some  of  the  best  and  some 
of  the  worst  things  Wells  has  written. 
Such  illuminating  chapters  as  that  on 
the  significance  of  fear  are  a  contribu- 
tion to  ethics  and  psychology,  none  the 
less  valuable  for  being  sandwiched  in 
with  details  of  degrading  love  affairs. 

The   Research   Magnificent,   by    Herbert   George 
Wells.  The  Maemillan   Co.  $1.50. 


TREITSCHKE'S  MASTERPIECE 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  Heinrich 
von  Treitschke  to  have  become  infa- 
mous before  he  became  famous  in  the 
English-reading  world.  The  apostle  of 
Prussianism  suffered  from  the  fact  that 
until  the  opening  of  the  Great  War  his 
works  were  practically  unknown  ex- 
cept to  Germans,  but  even  more  because 
the  translations  which  have  since  been 
brought  out  were  selected  from  fugi- 
tive and  polemical  writings  which  did 
not  represent  him  at  his  best.  The  first 
volume  of  his  History  of  Germany  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  carrying  the 
history  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  has 
now  appeared  in  an  English  transla- 
tion and  for  the  first  time  English  and 
American  readers  are  enabled  to  com- 
prehend why  Treitschke  ever  became  a 
name  to  conjure  with  among  his  fel- 
low countrymen.  By  confining  himself 
strictly  to  German  (in  fact  practically 
to  Prussian)  affairs,  Treitschke  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  a  scholarly  history, 
for  his  ignorance  of  foreign  peoples 
was  only  ecjualled  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  Prussians.  The  work  from  a  liter- 
ary standpoint  is  admirable.  Free,  flow- 
ing and  vibrant  with  enthusiasm, 
Treitschke's  style  is  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  the  heaviness  of  the 
average  German  scholar.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  impartiality;  every  state- 
ment is  paired  with  its  appropriate  epi- 
thet and  no  event  is  allowed  to  escape 
without  the  judge's  sentence.  The  bias 
of  the  work  is  so  obvious,  however,  and 
so  easily  allowed  for,  as  hardly  to  in- 
terfere with  the  value  of  the  history. 
A  more  important  defect  is  the  author's 
utter  blindness  to  all  human  interests 
except  international  politics  ami  war. 
Religious  and  literary  movements  are 
mentioned,  it  is  true,  but  only  as  mani- 
festations of  the  Teutonic  soul;  eco- 
nomic conditions  aie  forgotter\,  and  the 
iSsues  raised  by  the  French  Kevolutiot) 
are  to  Treitschke  iis  if  they  had  never 
been.  The  author's  sole  purpose  was  to 
make  a  worthy  prose  epic  of  the  ri-e  of 
Prussia  and  this  tusk  he  greatly 
achieved. 
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SOCIAL   LEGISLATION    IN    IOWA 

The  State  of  Iowa  is  a  typical  Amer- 
ican commonwealth  in  which  the  labor 
l)roblem  is  at  a  minimum;  the  urban 
population  small;  the  immigration  prob- 
lem negligible.  It  is  therefore  highly 
significant  that  Iowa  should  be  making 
a  special  study  of  social  legislation  in 
all  its  aspects.  The  Iowa  legislature  has 
assisted  the  State  Historical  Society 
in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  schol- 
arly volumes  which  condense  a  great 
amount  of  information  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  legislators,  but  of  inter- 
est to  everyone  in  the  country.  The  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  Applied  History  Se- 
ries deals  with  constitutional  revisions, 
home  rule,  direct  legislation,  suffrage, 
the  short  ballot,  the  recall,  the  merit 
system,  etc.  It  gives  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  subject,  dis- 
cusses present  tendencies  in  other  states 
and  countries,  and  explains  the  appli- 
cation in  Iowa.  Chapters  in  this  volume 
on  social  legislation,  poor  relief,  and 
child  labor,  are  condensations  of  mora 
extensive  reports  which  are  published 
separately.  The  two  volumes  on  The 
History  of  Education  iyi  Iowa  are  the 
first  of  six,  and  deal  exclusively  with 
the  secondary  schools.  Poor  Relief  Leg- 
islation in  Iowa  considers  all  the  phases 
of  the  problem  and  presents  an  ad- 
vanced and  constructive  solution  for 
bad  conditions.  It  is  particularly  strong 
in  the  chapters  concerning  the  care  of 
delinquents,  defectives,  and  dependents, 
but  does  not  consider  the  pension  sys- 
tem for  mothers  as  fully  as  might  be 
desirable. 

Iowa  Applied  Histjry  Series,  Vol.  II.  ed;ted 
by  B.  F.  Shanibaugh.  History  of  Social  Leifit- 
tation  in  Iowa,  by  John  E.  Briggs.  H\atory 
of  I'oor  Relief  Legislation  in  Iowa,  by  John 
L.  Ciillin.  History  of  Education  in  /■■•■'  >>» 
Clarence    Ray    .\urner,    2    Vols.    All    ;  '. 

by    the   State   Historical   S>'ciety   of   K'^  » 

City,    la.  

COLLEGE  STUDY  OF  MUSIC 

An  able  and  a  valuable  plea  for  tho 
study  of  musical  history  and  apprecia- 
tion in  American  universities  and  high- 
er schools  is  made  by  Professor  Dickin- 
son, of  Oberlin  College,  in  an  interest- 
ing and  stimulating  book  which  he  ca'ls 
Music    and    the    Higher    b  Hd 

holds,  and  rightly,  that  !:.......  ->..au3j 

of  its  esthetic  value  as  an  art  of  form, 

its  significance  as  an  in'  ' 

life,  its  refining  tou^h  upv 

al  nature,  and  the  means  it  affords  for 

the   culture   of    in  i 

character,  must  ii. 

to  suffer  the  old   neglect   by   American 

colleges,  and  that  the  lea  '   ■   ' 

sical    education    on    the 

and  appreciative  aide  must  t>e  h 

tiy     tho.se     in.s*""''  •••■•     "V.--- 

•tancea    and    i  to 

place   !«uch   etlocttiivui   u(k>ii 

lectual    fouiidationa.    Mh   e\t      ( 

what  i*  to  t>«  aouirht  and  traineU  in  ikU 
■"   ■  '  ■  ■    A^ 

■enteil  under  three  headiitira;  **Tbe  l\4* 
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CADILLAC  DAY  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION,   SAN   FRANCISCO,   AUG.  20,   1915. 


A  SIGNAL  HONOR,  the  first  time  ever  con- 
■^^  f erred  upon  a  motor  ear,  reflected  the  esteem 
in  which  the  Cadillac  is  held  as  an  exponent  of  the 
highest  American  manufacturing  ideals. 

August  20th  was  designated  as  Cadillac  Day  by  the 
ofticials  of  the  l^anama-Pacilic  International  Exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco. 

In  the  presence  of  an  immense  throng  the  new  Type 
53  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac  was  vuiveiled. 

The  climax  of  an  elaborate  and  impressive  ceremonial 
was  the  presentation  of  the  Certiticate  of  the  Medal 
OF  Honor  awarded  to  the  Cadillac  by  the  Inter- 
national Jury  of  Awards. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Captain  A.  C.  Baker, 
Director  of  Exhibits  and  was  accepted  for  the 
Cadillac  Company  by  Mr.  Don  Lee  the  Company's 
representative  in  California. 

The  Cadillac  was  the  only  motor  car  with  a  V-type 
Engine  exhibited  at  the  Exposition. 

The  tribute  paid  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  the 
industry. 


THE  COAT  OF  ARMS 
OF  AXTOINE  DE  LA 
MOTHE  CADILLAC.  WHO 
FOUNDED  IN  1701,  UN- 
DER COMMISSION 
FROM  LOUIS  XIV.  THE 
COLONY  ON  THE  SITE 
WHERE  NOW^  STANDS 
THE    CITY   OF    DETROIT. 

THE  TYPE  bi  CADIL- 
LAC CAR  IS  DISTIN- 
GUISHED BY  THIS  COAT 
OF  ARMS  M  O  U  N  T  E  D 
UPON   ITS    RADIATOR. 
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Duofold 

Underwear 


Soft  Collon 

— absorbs  [K?rspiral 
prevents  wool   scratch 
ing  skin. 


Air  Space 

— dries;  ventilates 

vents  sudden  chill. 


Warm  Wool 
—  rel.\ins   the   ncal 


the  body. 


maintains  the 

natural  heat 

of  the  body,  giving   perfect  ventilation 

and  comfort  under  all  conditions. 

Most  colds  come  from  getting  overheated, 
underwear  damp;  then  getting  a  chill. 

The  way  to  avoid  such  colds  is  to  get  under- 
wear that  doesn't  overheat,  doesn't  get  damp, 
hut  cools  off  and  dries  as  fast  as  excessive 
heat  and  moisture  are  created. 

Dr.  Alfred  Walton,  the  eminent  physician 
and  surijeon  savs : 

"Tlic  ideal  garment  would  be  a  thin  absorbent  fabric  next  lo  the  sitin  then 
a  lay;  o!  air,. and  then  a  woolen  fabric  to  turn  the  cold— a  thin  fabric  dry- 
ing quiclcly,  with  the  hea>  of  the  body,  driving  the  moisture  into  the  wool 

That    underw^ear    is    Duofold — a      sudden  chills.     All-wool  garments  irritate 
gannent    of    two   separate  fabrics  knitted       the  skin,  don't  let  the  perspiration  evapo- 


too;ether  with  air-space  between.  The 
inside  fabric  (soft  light-weight  knitted 
cotton)  is  comfortable  to  the  skin  and 
absorbs  the  moisture.  The  heat  of  the 
boily  drives  this  moisture  through  the  air- 
space, partially  drying  it  at  the  same  time, 
into  the  wool,  from  which  it  gradually 
evaporates.  The  light-weight  knitted 
wool  keeps  out  the  cold  and  keeps  in  the 
natural  heat  of  tlie  body.  Both  layers 
together  —  wool  and  cotton  —  are  about 
half  the  weight  of  ordinary  underwear. 

All-cotton  garments  don't    keep    yon 
warm,  cool  off  too  quickly,  and  produce 


rate,  are  close  and  unwholesome. 

Duofold  gives  you  all  the  advantages 
of  both  cotton  and  wool,  puts  each  where 
it  belongs  and  does  the  most  good. 

No  matter  how  sudden  the  change  in 
temperature,  Duofold  keeps  the  skin  dry 
and  the  body  at  its  healthy,  natural  heat 
— comfortable  and  safe.  Theie  is  no 
other  underwear  like  Duofold. 

Duofold  is  made  in  union  and  two- 
piece  suits,  in  several  weights  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

Duofold  does  not  shrink. 


Get  Duofold  for  the  whole  family.  Write  us  for  Free  Sample  of 
Duofold  fabric,  Book  on  Comfort  and  Health  in  I'ndervvear,  and  tie 
name  of  a  Duofold  dealer. 


Duofold  Health  Underwear  Company 


bl   Elizabeth  Street 
Mohawk.  N.   V. 


IIMSXRUCTORS 

One  important  reason  why  The  Independent 
is  being  selected  as  THE  periodica!  fur  use  in 
schools  is  because  of  the  clear  explanation  of 
current  events  in  its  EI*IT(  »KI.\I..S.  On  this 
point  we  may  (|iiotc  11.  VV.  Martin,  Head  of 
History  Department  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  Hoys,  who  prefers  The  Independent  bi  ■  niii- 
"it  tloes  not  confuse  the  pupils  by  giviiiK  ;i  ^ll  i! 
many  sides  to  each  riiicstinn,  but  clearly  mI.iIc-. 
the  correct  side  and  the  stiidrnts  cm  easily  learn 
this  side.  Wr  have  been  very  well  pleased  with 
the  rrsidts  of  our  work  this  year  and  we  plan  to 
take  Thr   Independent   again   next   year." 


PRECIOUS  PROMISE  BIBLE 

Horiiiil  hiiiK  Kniiii'ly  N.iw     J  n^t  OrT  I  lin  l"i.--,.-i 


ALL  THE   PROMISES  IN  RED 


Moal  Comforting  Bibia  Publickod 

ll.rliii         T      lii'-rii  .liuli.il    .  It   ,r    ■     ,  't  K    r.|ll|..ii. 

WIIK     ill  li.  I|  .,  .1     1,1    ,,>|.i,  . 

Lcttbcii  Ddsurli  t. 

'w  i  OR  OUR  i^iM  r  V /i  i /ti.OGS 

III  Mll.l''^.   Mll.k  Moll li.l.ll.iii    U    .ihii«    ll<-l|,>. 

Mi  li,.    I  I'liiiiL'i  irii  r  Urn. Ill,    riiiilv    llirid,,.   rliil 

I'vi'l'-nua  Bf»t  Aiill-litlldal  Utiulta,  l'«»i.«  l.ttsfiilurv,  «i<  .      Aumii  . 
Witnimt, 

»/        II  ,,  ■    Ihr     M  ..I    •   ,..„,.,,■.    .     ..    ,. 


GLAU  TIDINGS  PUBLISHING  CO. 


rilUlli* 
III.  .44II.    Ill 


.ST.vrKMli.NT   OK   TIIK    l>\V.\'KK.SH  1  f.    M\N 
.VttK.MKNT,  etc.,   r«M|ulri'd  by   the  .Vet  nf  Auuust 
'i\,    lUla,    "f   The    llldepelllleut,    published    weekly 
at   New    York,    N.    Y..    f..r  Octiit>er    I.    ll»l.^. 

Killtiir.  Iluuilltiiii  Holt;  Associate  Killtor, 
llariiltl  i.  l|i>»biiiil:  .Miiiiueiiig  Killtur.  none; 
ItiiMliiesH  Manager.  Kreili-rli  E.  Idckliisoii;  I'ub- 
llsher.  Kurl  V.  S.  Muwlttiid.  all  .'f  HO  We«t 
I'lilllilh    street.     New     York.    N.    Y. 

Oh  iiiT.     Iiidi-peiideiit     dirporitlon,     110     West 
t'lirtletli     street.     New     Yiirk,     N.     Y.       Suiiies 
uiiil    uitdresses    u(    stuckhnljers    hnUlliig     I     |iei 
cent      or     luure     of     tntul     auixiint     uf     alm-k 
t'hurlen     II.      Ale«iiiii|er.      ItiS     I;        ■  N    -v 

Vurk,    N.    Y  ;    JsiiieH    l>i>iit;bis, 
.New    Y.irk.    .V.     Y.;    tliiiiillt«ii    U  -i 

Kiirtleth  street,  New  Y.irk.  N.  H  ,  VSillinn  1! 
Ilou  Iiiiiil,  MU  West  Kiiitl.-th  Street,  \.«  VnU. 
N.  v.;  llaiiilil  J  H.nsliii.l.  I1!l  West  K.ril.ih 
street,  NiH  V>.rk.  N,  N  Karl  V  S  HuhIhiiiI, 
Mil    West     t'lirlleth    stn-.l,     \iw     Yurk       N       Y 

II lore    .VIiirliin'K,     II     Mt.     Vvninii    iiliiie,     IVa  I 

n e.     ,M,|    ;     Jnhii     l".     Muim,     a77     »ti..ad»iiv 

.N.  w    V.iik.    N      Y 

Kiiiiuii     I Iliiililers,     luurtfagees     uiid     other 

I   .1,1    ,  ,     iiiihlliiK    I    ii«>r   cent     or    more 

r    liiiiitis,    lUorlKiltft'a   ur   ulbei 

I  siu  rK\i>MN'T  iMinntR  vrmv 

W  II  11  V\l    II      llnW  |.  VM»,     I''.  .1.1.  Ill 


leg:e  and  the  Fine  Arts,"  "Music  in  the 
College."  and  "Teacher  and  Critic:  His 
Preparation  and  His  Method."  In  each 
section  there  is  much  wise  and  practi- 
cally helpful  sugrgestiveness.  Based 
soundly  on  authoritative  knowledge, 
and  written  with  skill  and  grace,  the 
book  deserves  a  large  audience  among 
laymen  as  well  as  among  educators. 

Mu.<ic   mill    the    Higher    Edueution,    by    Edward 
Dickinson.  New  York  :  Chairles  Scribner's  Sono. 


THE  HOMELINESS  OF  WAR 
In  Men,  Women  and  War  Will 
Irwin  has  written  a  book  about 
the  war  which — save  for  one  short 
chapter — says  almost  nothing  about 
fighting.  But  he  has  made  a  picture  of 
the  homelier  aspects  of  these  great 
days,  of  the  little  sad  French  chamber- 
maids and  the  frightened  Belgian 
townspeople  and  the  talkative  German 
officers,  the  heroic  suffering  of  the 
homefolk  and  the  curious  blend  of 
humanity  and  militarism  among  the 
marching  men,  which  is  vivid  in  its 
very  homeliness.  Mr.  Irwin  has  little  to 
say  that  has  not  been  said  before:  it  is 
not  generalizations  but  his  terse,  rapid 
detail  that  holds  the  reader.  Printed  in 
Great  Britain  on  that  delightful 
weightless  English  paper,  the  book  is  a 
capital  specimen  of  the  firm,  nervous 
English  that  American  journalism  has 
made  distinctively  its  own — a  trifle  ex- 
aggerated in  its  sententiousness.  at 
rare  intervals,  but  always  closely 
packed  with  color.  It  marches  like  the 
gray  German  machine  and  thrills  like 
the  fighting  Frenchman.  The  book  rises 
to  its  climax  in  the  chapter  on  "The 
Soul  of  France." 

Men.    Women    and    War,    by    Will    Irwin.    New 
York:    D.    Appleton   &   Co.    $1. 

THE    C0NF£O£BATE    IDEAL 

The  Creed  of  the  <>/<i  South,  by  Pn>f*>s- 
Mor  liasil  L.  (Jihlersleeve  of  Johns  Hopkins 
I  iiiversity.  is  a  republicatiou  of  esiiays  <>ii 
the  t\infe<lerai\v  first  priuted  in  the  At- 
liifttic.  The  book  is  a  bleuil  of  raiubliug 
re  mini  see  lice  anil  spiritetl  apologt'tios  writ- 
ten in  that  t-hariuinal.v  allusive  manner 
whirh  the  best  s«.>rt  of  i-lassioist  i-an  sotiie- 
tiiues  I'ouiiuautl. 

Baltimore:    Johns    Hopkins    Preais.    $1. 

TRANSCENDENTAL   WILD   OATS 

t'hira  llinlic.itt  Seats  has  gathertHl  from 
the  \v  ritiiigs  nf  thtise  who  knew  Hronson 
Alcotl'i  Fi  uttliiail.^  a  first  h.-tiul  ai-ouiut  nf 
that    tragii* — ami  ^  ul 

its  ilevoted  anti  ei  r 

Ilet'ker  was  of  th- 

son    watohetl   the   ..  -r 

little   ilauuhters   of    tliv    t»iuuklei    vle.M.iilie    it 
in    their   rhiUiish  diaries. 

Hou«hti>a.    tl. 


AMERICAN    SHIPS    AND   SAILORS 
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I'lIM,        |)ll.VNil)lllKil'Ml        N|llll')-        Mini         Mlll'lillillll 

><|iil('(<,     mill     iillicr     iii'iilili'iii'i     lliiil      iiili'D'sl 

tl|i>st>    will!    Clll't'    to    lililllt     llll'll    jtiisl     lllf    Hill'- 

I'lii'i-   (if    lliiliKs.    I>r.    .MiU'll    liiiH    Ihtii    c.nr   of 
liii>  iiioNt    slliiiiiliilliiK   i>>«l    NiiKk'<"<livi'   think 
CIS    of    the    |>iinI    Ki'io'i'iitioli.    mill    Ills    Ii'iiiIn 

liiivi'    lint    \i'l    I II    wiirkril   uill. 

C'lilciiu"  :   Oprii  Coiiil.  Sl.r.il, 

SONOa   01     A   SPANISH    MOOK 

Till'  lali'st  iidilitioll  ti>  tlir  WiNili'lll  of 
till'  I'liiNt  Ncrics  is  (Icvutcil  to  'I'lif  I'linihi  of 
]l  ii'liiiniil.  I\iiiii  of  SfiiUf.  who  lixi'il  mill 
w  lotc  (ImiliK  till'  I'lrxi'lilli  ci'iililiv.  Thr  ili'- 
IlKlilful  iiiti'oiliuiloii  mill  till'  I'.iiKlish  \rrHi> 
form.s  of  the  trmisliitiniis  mi'  li.v  l>iilrii' 
l.awri'iici'    Smith. 

Utilliii).     10    I'i'iiU. 

R.   L.    8. 

Till'  millior  of  'rniisiirc  Ishiinl  was  ii 
very  iiitiMfstiiiK  person  and  in  tlio  Lifr  of 
luilint  l.Diiis  S 1 1- ic II. ion  for  Itniis  iiiid  (lirl.i, 
,la('i|ii('liiii>  (h'crtoii  has  minlc  niiirli  of  tlio 
rnmmtfi'  ami  Mihciitiiri'  with  wliirh  tlio 
liliirl;.\'  invalid  inanaKi'd  to  till  his  voars. 
I'lom  till'  tali's  of  his  ni'!>ndfathi>i-"s  MkIiI- 
hoiisi>  liiiildinj;  to  tho  litV  of  tin-  Samoan 
lioiischold  tlii>  lioi>k  is  full  of  storii's  that 
voiiiiK   folk    will   like. 

Soiibiur.   $1. 

WHAT  IS  A  CRITIC? 

If  (it  this  date  n  vohimo  spoms  a  Rood 
deal  to  spend  in  proving  the  woithlessnoss 
of  James  lyiissiU  I.oirdl  ns  a  Critic,  Jo- 
scpii  'J.  Heilly  does  niofo  than  pass  de- 
structive jiitlKment  on  a  once  favorite  essay- 
ist. He  makes  nnmistakably  plain,  with 
I.owell  for  text,  the  immense  and  essential 
ditTerence  between  the  anpieciator  and  the 
true  critic,  and  this  is  matter  of  impor- 
tance. 

Putnam.   $1.26. 

WHAT    HOLLAND    GAVE    US 

II.  A.  \'au  Coeneii  Torchiana's  histoi-- 
ical  essay  on  Jlolhind  is  a  n>(ord  of  that 
doushty  little  land's  achievements  up  to 
the  snilins;  of  the  "Maytlower."  and  a 
brief  for  her  preponderating  intluence  on 
the  new  nation.  It  is  an  inlluence  we  are 
proud  to  acknowledge.  But  so  overwhelm- 
ing: a  case  is  made  out  that  the  reader 
wonders  if  the  peculiarities  of  oiii-  New 
England  and  Mountain  White  speech  be 
not    l>utch   instead   of   Shakespearean! 

San    Francisco  :    Elder.    SI. 25. 

OUR  PART   IN  CHINA'S  TOMORROW 

Here  is  a  i)lum  to  be  had  for  the  i^hick- 
ing.  if  America  will  only  stretch  forth  her 
hand  at  this  i)sychological  moment  when 
the  other  great  nations  are  preoccui)ied 
with  their  war  game,  and  grasp  the  i)rize 
— Chinese  trade — so  says  Paul  Myron.  In 
his  enthusiasm  he  has  incoi-porated  in  Our 
ChincKC  ChdiKTS  Thru  Europe's  War, 
some  material  that  we  learned  in  our  big 
geographies,  but  he  is  obviously  a  man  not 
only  of  conviction,  but  of  more  than  casual 
acipiaintance  with   the  Chinese. 

Milwaukee:    Linebarger    Bros.    SI. 25. 

DANTE'S   INFERNO 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  new  angle  on 
"he  Divine  Comedy,  but  Marion  S.  Bain- 
bridge  has  written  with  suili  enthusiasm 
and  his  work  is  so  thoroly  impregnated  with 
his  love  for  the  great  poet  that  his  endeavor 
to  bring  some  of  the  delicate  shades  nf 
meaning  within  the  grasp  of  the  average 
reader  is  highly  successful.  .4  Walk  in 
Other  Worlds  irith  Dante  should  be  sin- 
cerely appreciated  by  the  many  who  have 
found  the  Italian  poet  too  subtle  for  their 
thoro  understanding. 

Dutton.    $2. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  BANKING 

To  explain  the  magic  of  finance,  which 
to  the  laym.'in  resembles  some -occult  sci- 
ence, is  the  jiurpose  of  Ralph  S.  Harris's 
Practicnl  linnkinfi.  With  a  brief  history  of 
the  growth  f)f  the  money-lendei-s.  it  deals 
also  with  the  more  modern  problems  of  for- 
eign exchange  iirul  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  besides  outlining  the  functions  of  fa- 
miliar oflBcials  like  the  cashier  and  the 
teller.  It  is  a  deiii-  and  i)recise  primer  of 
the  structure  and  mech;inism  of  this  main- 
spring of  the  business  world. 

Houghton,   Mifflin.    $1.75. 


Whin    thJM   Niitjon    declared    itself    iiidipiiidi'iil     l.'tlt   yciirM    iiko.    It    priicticiilly 

ilri'hlieil  ilN  aliilily  to  live  williolll  ful'iMKIl  aid.  TIliM  deeliirtltlon  llMM  liei'ii 
fully  .jllNtilied  by  sidiHeipienl  Allierirmi  liixloiy.  AniericiUliHni  IlilH  Hi-t  the  world 
many    iiiiporlmil    exiinipU-H    in    material,    intellectual    nml    dlplomiilii-    proKiexH. 

'I'lie  New  liili't'iiMiiiiiiiil  l'!iicycliipii-i|ia  Ih  not  the  leiiHl  prodiicl  of  A(nericiirii>>(n. 
( 'oiicejveil  and  |iiililiN|ied  by  mi  .Xiiiericmi  linn,  edited  liy  foreiiioMt  Aniericuri 
HcholtiiH.  it  lias  been  deciai'ed  by  eiiiineiit  aiil liorit icH  "the  Im-nI  iind  fiillent 
encyclopa'diii    in    exlntence"    for    .\meiicmi     leiiderM    mid    AiiH-iican    inlercMtM. 

The  Second  lulition  of  the 


New  International  Encyclopaedia 


is  now  in  cour.se  of  publication    by  HO, (MM) 

DODI),  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York  City  Subjects 


'i'his  revision — a  matter  of  enormous  expense  and  work — could  not  have 
been  uiulcMtakcn  at  a  more  opportune  time.  Recent  advance.s  in  science, 
art.s,  ciiKinecriny;,  manufactures,  research,  invention,  discovery,  etc., 
have  left  existing-  reference  works  wholly  inade(|uate.  Important  his- 
tory is  in  the  makinfi;.  preat  political  and  social  chanj^es  are  pro^jressiny. 
These  matters  receive  full,  authoritative,  impartial  treatment  in  the 
Second  Edition.     It  will  contain  about 

80,000  Articles— 30,000  more  than  any  other  standard 

encyclopaedia— due  largely  to  the  great 

amount  of  matter  incorporated 


It  thus  becomes  the  only  encyclopipdia 
of  the  present.  It  covers,  with  eipial 
thoroughness,  all  knowledg(>  from  ear- 
liest times.  This  knowledge  has  been 
made  easily  and  ipiickly  accessible  by 
means  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  subjects. 


illustrations    and    maps 
accuracy  and  tine  w^ork- 


Its  practical 
are  models  of 
mauship. 

Printed  on  thin  paper,  the  volumes 
are  as  easy  to  handle  as  a  monthly 
magazine.  The  iiajier  was  made  es- 
liecially  for  the  Second  Edition  and  is 
opaque,    tough   and   durable. 

The  Special  Library  Edition  is  printed 
on  regular  book  paper  and  bound  in 
Library    Buckram. 

An  niustrated  80-Page 
Book  Free 

Write  for  this  book  today.  I"se  the 
coupon  if  you  prefer.  The  book  is 
interesting  of  itself  and  contains  an 
outline   of  the   scope   of  the   New   In-,. 


-L 


3Bia 


tern.-itional       Encyclopa>r]ia,       sample 
illustrations,    maps,    pages   of   te-\t, 
illustrations      of      bindings,      etc. 
Send    for    it    now — it    may    be 
the     turning     point     in     your 
career,    as    it    has    been    for  ^    ,-'' 

hundreds   of   others.  o    ' 

\^  --■'' 
Most  Liberal  Terms  q   . '       ind. 

of  Purchase  Are  O  , -'    10-11-15 

Available.  J^  / 

^/    Dodd,  M.-ad 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  ^/''     %  l^T'ir 

V  -'  Publishers 

Publishers  ^ /         449  Fourth  Ave. 

449  Fourth  '^/  ^'^^  York  City 

Avenue  -^  ,.'' 

^  /        Send    me   full    informa- 
New  York  ^ ,-''       tion   regarding   your  Sec- 

City  ,     /'      end    Edition    of   the    New 

•y' /  International    Encyclopaedia. 
-^  ,-'   with  details  of  special  price,  etc. 

V  .'      Name     

V  -• 

,\  ,-'  Occupation    

,-'   Bus.   Address    

Residence   

Town State 

ii«i  mail 


THE  METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

ofTers  a  three  years'  course,  FREE,  and  pays  besides  maintenance,  $10  a  month  for 
tlie  first  year,  $12  a  month  for  the  second  and  $15  a  month  the  last  year. 

Classes  are  fanned  every  month. 
The  Nurses'  Home  is  located  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  New  York  City.    The 
rooms  are  all  simile  with  spacious  entrance  hail,  library  and  sitting  rooms.     The  school 
is  registered  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  over  1500  beds. 

Applicants  must  be  over  18  and  under  35  years  of  age,  and  have  had  one 
year  in  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

Apply  at  once  foi  information  to 

AGNES  S.  WARD,  R.N. 

Superintendent,  Metropolitcin  Training  School,   Blackwell's  Island,   New  York  City 
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LITTLE       TRAVELS 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for 
pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reaeh  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
KUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Othces  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The 
Independent,  New  York. 


?'"" 


Watkins    Glen    on 
Seneca    Lake,    N.    Y. 

Wm.  E.  LeIIingwell.  Pres. 


OPEN      ALL     THE      YEAR 


SBeGLEN  SPRINGS 

A   Mineral   Springs   Cure  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

from  liaving  first  introdiicfd  into  tliis  covintry  ilie  Schott  treatment  tor  lieart  disease.  The 
treatment  nietliods,  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved. 
Treatments  are  given  under  tlie  direction  of  physicians.  Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are 
highly    liadioactive. 

™r  I      I   r™         ^3    ^  ^r  l      l  t!~'^  the  bathing  springs  are  similar  to  the  waters 

I      I      I    ^  r^  J^L    I      I      I  ^^  of  Bad  Xauheim,  but  about  five  times  as  strong. 

'  ■  ■  ^—  I— /#^  I  I  i\m^  THE  RADIUM  EMANATION  FROM  BRINE 
SPRING  NO.  2  AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly 
three  timc-i  .is  much  ,is  any  otiicr  American  S|iring  Uiunvii.  I'^r  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 
GOUT,  DIABETES,  OBESITY,  NEURITIS,  NEURALGIA,  ANAEMIA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM 
AND     LIVER.      HEART      AND      CIRCULATORY      SYSTEM,        KIDNEY      DISEASE,       AND      DISORDERS      OF       THE 

NERVOUS    SYSTEM,    we  offer   advantages  unsurpassed   in   this  country  or   Europe. 
Situated    in   a   private   park   with   miles   of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing 
exercise.    Well-kept  (iolf  Course.    Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf,    Music,  Dancing. 
Oar  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  ReQuesl 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Pocono  Manor        Pennsylvania 

Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  V^.  RR 

A  summer  vacation  among  streams  and 
mountains,  in  cultured,  Quaker  environ- 
ment, and  on  an  800  acre  tract,  with 
large  Hotel  and  Cottage  Colony.  Golf 
Tennis  and  Garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 
Every  accessory  for  comfort. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  ThaveR,  ^L  D.,  Balliton  Spa,  N.  Y..  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimmiag 
pot)l.     Electric  and  Nauheini  baths.     Booklets. 

PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,  NEW  JERSEY 

An  exceptional  place  for  Autnmn,  Winter 
and  Early  Spring.    Will  open  October  7th. 
Albert  A.  Le  Roy,  Prop. 

ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Be^t  Reg.jldr  Services 
10  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN. 
TAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE.  24  Slate  St..  N.  Y. 


PEBBLES 

Sign  on  TwtMiticth  street,  near  Si.xth 
avenue :  "Wiuitfd — A  few  girl-s  to  dean 
waists.  Also  a  few  brifjht  girls.  Apply  ninth 
Uoor." — A'eir    Yurk    Tribuiif. 

METUOPOLITAN    JOURXALISM 

Hotels,     Restaurants,     and     Dancing     on 
I'age  12. 

— Xeir  York  Times. 

"Willie,  did  you  see  mv  New  Shaving 
Brush?" 

'"Yep — Mcim  is  using  it  to  paint  the  bird 
cage." — Culuinhid  Jester. 

COMMERCIAL    CANDOR 

For  Sale — Pair  of  broncho  horses.  Good 
weight,  sound,  broken.  Owner  in  hospital. 
Address  L.  B.  Schell. — Eau  Claire  (Wis.) 
Leader. 

A  hnioh  room  on  Duane  street  has  solved 
the  iH-oblem  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  It 
advertises  "<\>nd)ination  Breakfast  and 
Sujiper — 25c." — Xctc    York    Erenint/    Sun. 

Editor — Do  you  know  how  to  run  a 
newspaper? 

Applicant — Xo,  sir. 

Editor — Well.  I'll  try  you.  I  guess 
you've  had  experience. — Puck. 

We  gather  from  the  London  dispatches 
that  if  the  tJermaus  aren't  careful  they  are 
likely  to  get  the  entire  English  people  in- 
terested in  the  war  with  their  Zeppelin 
raids. — \ew    York    Evening    Sun. 

He  fought  with  Joffre  and  with  French, 
Endured   the  horrors  of  the  trench. 
But  to  the  woods  he  straightway  took 
When  mobilized  to  fire  the  cook. 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs, 

The  famous  detective  gasped  as  he  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

"Heavens."  said  he,  as  he  looked  at  the 
window  thru  which  the  thief  had  esi-apetl. 
"this  is  more  serious  than  I  h;id  expected  ! 
Its  broken  on  both  sides  I" — PhilaJelphia 
Ledger. 

He  was  wandering  aimlessly  around  in 
a  department  store  when  the  floorwalker 
approached    hira. 

"Lotikiug  for  something?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,   my   wife."   replied  the  man. 

"Describe  her." 

"NVfll.  she's  a  sort  of  limousine  with 
heavy  tiead  and  usually  runs  ou  low." — 
Ohio    Motorist. 

"I  want  to  see  your  beauty  editor."  said 
the  caller  at  the  sanctum  of  a  iK.>pular 
magazine. 

"Are  vou  folK>wing  her  advit.v?" 

"I   am".' 

"(Jot  lonfidence  in  it?" 

"I  have." 

"Then  you  don't  want  to  see  her." — 
Louise  Hie    Courier-JourHal. 

A  cluhiuan  who  poses  as  a  humorist  «  is 
having  his  shoes  shiued  at  a  railway  st.i- 
tioii. 

"And  is  your  father  a  K>i>tblack.  i"<>," 
he   ii-ked   the    k>oy    ai  •  t. 

"No,"  saiil   the  \x« 
U    fjiiiiier   up    the   slite.  " 

"Ah,"    sai»l    the    liijiM,.i 

for      Ills      IIOtl'iKHik 

lievfs  in  making 
—  LsehaHj/e. 


"Ain't   yo 

charge    of   a 
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THE  GREAT  WAR  LOAN 

It  was  known  at  tlu'  end  of  last  week 
that  the  complete  success  of  the  Anjrlo- 
Kivncli  loan  was  assured.  A  dotinite 
a^iconicnt  as  to  tlic  terms  had  lu'en 
reached  on  the  28th,  and  apiilii-alions 
from  subscribers  in  the  lirst  twenty- 
four  liours  after  the  announcement 
amounted  to  $  1S(),0(H»,()00.  It  liad  been 
determined  that  the  loan  should  be 
$r)t)(),t)00,0()0.  with  an  understandinjr 
that  the  money  should  be  used  exclusive- 
ly in  the  United  States;  that  the  bon<ls 
— a  joint  obligation  of  Great  Britain 
and  France — should  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent;  that  princi- 
pal and  interest  should  be  payable  in 
dollars  on  a  Rold  basis;  that  the  term 
should  be  five  years,  and  that  at  ma- 
turity the  holders  should  have  the  op- 
tion of  redemption  at  par  or  exchan^-e 
for  ^Vi  per  cent  bonds  to  run  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  While  the  price  to  the 
public  is  98,  subscribers — even  those 
who  take  small  amounts — can  get  the 
bonds,  it  is  understood,  at  96%  by  R-iv- 
ing-  their  subscriptions  to  syndicate 
banks.  At  98  the  net  yield,  for  the  full 
term,  is  5%  per  cent;  at  9G%  it  is 
about  5.85.  The  syndicate  pays  96  to 
Great  Britain  and  France.  The  first 
instalment  of  25  per  cent  will  be  called 
on  the  15th  inst.,  the  second  one  month 
later,  and  the  last  in  December.  New 
York  members  of  the  syndicate  are  fif- 
teen banks,  twelve  trust  companies  and 
thirty-two  banking-  firms.  The  list  of 
these  firms  includes  J.  &  W.  Seligman; 
Heidelbach,  Ickelheimer  &  Co. ;  Hall- 
garten  &  Co.;  Kountze  Brothers,  and 
Ladenburg-,   Thalmann  &   Co. 

The  amounts  of  several  individual 
subscriptions  were  published,  in  most 
cases  without  names.  One  is  for  $r!0,- 
000,000.  Gossip  connected  with  it  the 
names  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Frick.  IMr.  Scwhab  takes  $25,000,000 
for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 
There  is  one  for  $5,000,000,  another  for 
$.3,000,000.  M.  Guggenheim  Sons  have 
agreed  to  take  $5,000,000.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  Philadelphia's  subscriptions 
would  be  at  least  $20,000,000,  Pitts- 
burgh's S20,000,000,  and  Baltimore's 
$5,000,000.  Many  Western  banks  will 
take  no  bonds,  or  only  a  small  amount, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  attitude  of 
German  depositors  and  stockholders, 
but  there  are  large  individual  subscrip- 
tions from  men  connected  with  the 
banks.  Two  incidents  show  the  opposi- 
tion which  is  taken  into  account.  There 
was  a  run  last  week  on  a  national  bank 
in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  caused  by  depos- 
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Housekeeping 
Ivincns  at 

Mc  CmitclhedDiiii'r; 


Uca   /.. 


Mc  C  iiti  lu'on's  is  every  where*  reco^iii/ed  as  "The 
greatest  treasure  house  of  I-iiietis  in  America" — 
;uiil  this  was  never  more  true  tlian  today,  not- 
withstaiulin^r  all  the  clifHculties  surroiuuliii;; 
t)cean  transportation. 

I'A'en  at  tliis  hetvveen  season  period  we  offer  an 
unusually  attractive  collection  in  all  the  following 
lines: 

Table  Cloths— %2Sf,  to  50.00  each. 
Napkins— %2.2t^  to  75.00  per  dozen. 
Linen  5/ieefs— $5.50  to  32.50  per  pair. 
Linen  Pillow  Cases— $1.25  to  7.50  per  pair. 
Towels — $2.75  to  39.00  per  dozen. 
Bed  Spreads — $1.50  to  50.00  each. 
Blankets — >'r4.oo  to  38.00  per  pair. 
Comfortables — $1.50  to  45.00  each. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  visitors  from  out  of 
town  to  inspect  this  wonderful  collection  and  to  carefully 
note  the  very  attractive  values. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

Fifth   Avenue,  34th-33d  Streets,  New  York 


TRAVELLER'S  COMPANION 


A  FIVE-POUND  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 


BUILT  OF   ALUMINUM 
AND  STEEL 

High  Grade  Low  Price 

There  IS  no  substitute 
for  the  "BLICK"  in 
preparing  your  manu- 
script, reports  or  corre- 
spondence. For  Library 
and  Home  use  it  cannot 
je  excelled.  Carbon 
copies  can  be  kept  (or 
future  reference  without 
extra  labor. 


THE  NEW  NO.  6  ALUMINUM  BLICKENSDERFER 

Weighs  only  5  pounds,  is  so  strong  and  durable  it  can  be  easily  carried  any- 
where. It  has  Roller  Bearings,  Automatic  Pointer,  Paper  Release,  Adjust- 
able Margin,  Tabulator  and  Interchangeable  Type,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
HIGH  CLASS  MACHINE. 

Either  Biickensderfer  Scientific  or  Universal  Keyboard. 

Write  ior  Cataloy  A-ii4- 

THE  BLICKENSDERFER  MFG.  COMPANY,        -       Stamford,  Connecticut 
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The  Truth  About  Poultry 

Get  the  Facts  by 
' \j^ Reading  J  j^g 

One- 
Man 
I  Poultry 
[Plant 

Successful  Methods  of  Men  on  Farms  or  Small  Acreage. 

Complete  in  twelve  parts;  printed  in  one  volume. 

By    DR.    IM.    W.    SANBORN 

DEAL  work,  with  re.il  poultrj'.  on  a  real  New  Eneland 
•*  F.irni.  This  is  a  simple  story  of  wh.it  h.is  been  done 
I'V  a  man,  at  foriv-nve  >c  irs  of  age,  town  bred  and  city 
educated,  getting  out  of  practice  of  medicine,  buying  a 
small  (arm  in  the  hill  country,  and  making  a  success  of  the 
venture.  Not  only  is  the  rearing  of  chicks  and  the  manage- 
ment of  adult  fowl  complftely  coyered,  but  the  interesting 
side  issues  of  fruit  groning,  grain  raising  and  the  produc- 
tion of  milk,  that  cannot  be  escaped  on  a  real  farnj.  Vou 
gft  ruggfd  facts— rarely  found  in  print.  The  trutll  about 
poultry  as  found  in  actual  life  on  a  one-man  poultry  farm. 

You  Can  Do  the  Same,  Book  Tells  How 

OUR    SPECIAL   OFFER-The  One-Man 

Poultry  IMant,  in  twelve  parts  0>ook  form),  and 
the   American    I*oultry   Advocate,    one    year  for 
only  50  cts.,  book  and  Advocate,  three  years,  for 
only  Jl.OO,  if  order  is  sent  at  once. 
Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  practical,  progressive. 
»nd  up-to-date  on  poultry  matters.    Established  189J.  44  to  1  (J 
pages  monthly.   ,'0  cts.  a  yeir.    3  months'  trial  10  cls.    sample 
copy  tree.     Cataluuue  of  poultry  literature  free.     Address 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  S17HodglunsBlk.,Syracuse,N.Y. 


English  and  History  Teachers 

To  make  the  teaching  of  your  English,  His- 
tory or  t'lvics  easy  we  have  had  prepared  two 
pamphlets.  One  is  called  HOW  TO  USE 
THE  INDEPENDENT  IN  THE  TEACH- 
ING OF  ENCLISH.  This  book  is  of  special 
help  to  teachers  of  Oral  Composition,  Siipple- 
mentary  Reading,  Public  Speaking,  Rhe'toric, 
Journalism,  Extempore  Speaking  and  Oral 
Expression.  The  other  is  called  HOW  TO 
USE  THE  INDEPENDENT  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  CIVICS.  This  book  is  of 
special  interest  to  teachers  of  Contemporary 
History,  Current  Topics,  Current  Events. 
Current  History,  Civil  Government,  Law  and 
Economics.  These  books  are  free  and  your 
request  for  either  or  both  of  them  will  not 
place   you   under    any   obligation. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
119  Weit  40th  St.  New  York 
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Make  Christ  KING,  Combined 

(Orchvtr^tua) 

Just  Published 

LdiUd  by 

I'rof.  10  O  lOxcell.  Dr. 
W.  F:.  IlleilerwuU,  llr. 
11.  W.  Slounh,  Dr.  M. 
II.    I.yuii   and   70    other 

l*-UlllUt{  UVUIilftilldtU 

The  Ldteat.  Best 

and  Mo!>t  Popular 

Hymn  Book 
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itors  of  foreign  birth.  Chicaj>o  banks 
sent  $500,000  as  a  relief  fund,  and 
the  bank  gave  notice  that  it  would  have 
nothing-  to  do  with  the  loan.  In  Chicag:o, 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Company,  who  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  subscribe,  re- 
ceived letters  whose  writers  threatened 
to  kill  him.  He  and  his  residence  are 
protected  by  guards. 

Applications  for  substantial  amounts 
have  been  received  by  the  syndicate 
managers,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  from 
Eng-land,  but  such  investments  are  dis- 
couraged and  opposed  by  the  Eng-lish 
press.  They  tend  to  defeat  the  object  of 
the  loan.  Subscribers  in  Engfland  must 
pay  the  income  tax,  but  there  is  no  such 
burden  upon  subscribers  in  this  coun- 
try. The  interest  charge  is  regarded 
there  as  a  high  one,  and  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian  says  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  blundered.  The  comment  in 
Germany  is  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  show  their  sore  need  by  paying 
so  much,  and  that  the  loan  indicates  a 
strange  kind  of  neutrality.  But  Ger- 
many borrowed  $10,000,000  here  a  few 
months  ago  on  5  per  cent  notes  of 
the  Government.  The  French  press 
sees  in  the  loan  evidence  of  the  solidity 
of  British  and  French  credit  and  of 
our  belief  that  the  Allies  will  be  vic- 
torious. 


A  VERY  ACTIVE  STOCK  MARKET 

An  almost  unprecedented  volume  of 
business  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change has  so  taxed  the  resources  and 
strength  of  brokerage  houses  and  sub- 
jected employes  to  so  great  a  strain 
th^t  some  have  proposed  suspension 
for  a  day  or  two.  The  clerks  have  been 
working  night  and  day,  and  the  com- 
mission firms'  offices  are  full  of  cots  on 
which  they  may  occasionally  get  a  little 
sleep.  The  average  daily  business  for 
the  five  full  days  of  last  week  exceeded 
1,500,000  shares,  and  something  should 
be  added  for  the  odd  lots  (less  than  100 
shares)  which  in  times  of  such  pressure 
are  not  recorded.  On  Tuesday  the  total 
was  1,678,652  shares,  the  largest  num- 
ber for  a  day  since  1904. 

This  activity  has  been  accompanied 
by  advancing  prices  for  the  war  order 
stocks,  which  have  dominated  the 
market.  On  two  or  three  days  trailing 
in  railroad  shares  was  almost  eliminat- 
ed. At  the  opening  on  Monday  morning, 
the  war  order  stocks  (which  had  shown 
large  gains  in  the  preceding  week) 
were  higher  than  they  had  been  at  the 
close  on  Satunlay,  anil  the  gains  stead- 
ily increased.  The  taking  of  profits  on 
Tuesday  prevented  any  large  net  ad- 
vances, except  for  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive, which  rose  from  119  to  150,  reced 
ing  to  12S.  Thruout  the  week  the  shares 
(if  this  company  were  leaders  in  activ- 
ity, owing  to  reports  about  purchases 
by  the  Du  Pont  powder  interests  for 
control  and  cnncenimg  the  cimipaiiy's 
connection  with  a  new  combination  of 
the  independent  steel  factories.  VVednea- 
tlay  saw  a  reaction,  but  the  upward 
uiaich    was    rt'sumeil   on   Tti  ai 

f'..  tfd,  however,  at  inidduy         ..     harp 

<'ak  due  to  u  rumor  thttt  an  Aiuer- 
i  an  ship  had  been  Miink  l>y  a  (leniian 
<iiliiiiariiie.     Kor     aeverul     tttockn     th«)r« 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA 


C.M.IHORNIA.    Los  Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

s,  /:. ,/  /\'y  .Xurses.     Three  years  learnine  professioa  tvi/kituf  ex- 
r-tn\^  n\  CaliHorni.rs  bcautiiul  cily.    Medical,  Surjrical.  Maternity. 
I\e  aiul  Har  Departments.     Illustrated  buoklei  tree.     Write  Med 
cal  Director.        AUo  a  tew  young  uteu  adinicted  to  a  two  years' 
cour?>e. 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL 


Scientific  methods  with  practi- 
cal training  for  the  ministry. 
Large  faculty  and  libran'- 


SEMINARY 


Graduate  fellousliips.  L'oth  for- 
eign and  resident.  Open  to  col- 
lege graduates  of  all  churches. 

Associated  with 

Hartford    School    of    Relig-ious   Peda?o?r>    training 

Suiulay  School  and  other  lay  workers. 
Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  titting  for  foreign  service. 

Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS,   Bean  of  Seminary 
Hartford,  Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


^  ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL  i^ls 

Lowell,  Massachusetts.  38  minutes  ttom 

Boston.       Countr>'    sports.       S't-u.  ^ymn.i^ium   ur.J 
sinf/it/tt/t^-  puji.     For  catalogue  and  views,  address 

Miss  OLIVE  S.  PAKSONS  B.  A..  Priocipal 


S 


MINNESOTA 


The  Universily  of  SoulherD  Minnesota  f,"y° 

ites  ot  Recognized  Cotleses  work  leading  to  advaaced  degrees 
etcher  in  residence  or  "in  ahseniia."  High  School  sub- 
lects  also  odered  by  correspondence.   Address 

WM    SV.   MEINERS,   Ph.D..   Dean.   AuJtin,  Mian. 


NEW    YOHK 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

NEW  YOKK  CITY 
Open  on  Equal  Terms  to  Students  of  AM 
Christian  Bodies.  Eightieth  Year  begun  Sep- 
tember 29,  191 5.  at  Broadway  and  liotli 
Street.  For  Catalogue  Address  the  Dean  ot 
Students, 

The  Rev.  Charle*  R.  Gillet.  D.D. 
Broadway  at  120th  Street  New  York  City 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFES^ON 

I  It's  FKEE.      Cookery,  diet, 

:u'    .^acMitf   cuuxaca.       toe 

Anericu  SdMwl  vl  Home  tciawK*.  S29  WtH  6Mi  SL.  Qktf,  U. 
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Of l«r«  Vou  Succ«s« 


CDCr  COMPLETE    COURSE 
rrfCtlN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 


L^JtUaw   ^AivUM^il    La4k«i»4(j, 


l^i>t.  F-M9    CL.^v.  a 


The  University  of  Chicago 

11  A  If  p  in  addition  to  reaiJenI 
n  II  Jll  |j  work,  ottera  aUu  ii»(iu>.- 
Ciuu  by   cofTcapoudcuctf 

Fur  (1  e  I  ■  1 1  e  d  in.         | 
fiwiuatioa  adJr««A 

.'iibV>«r     V.  oiC.  (Div.MU'kicM<».  IK-' 


STUDY 
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wi'i'i-  iiilviiiiccH  on  l''ri(liiy,  wlu'ii  a  ii«'\v 
li'fditl  was  made  for  Steel  (((Imiiiuii,  ow 
inn'  to  nciiiMul  oxpuctatidii  llial  (he  ap 
liiuacliiiiK'  MlalfiiU'iil  of  net  caiiiiiirH 
woiilil  he  liin'ily  rav(iral>l(«.  'I'la-  iiiict- 
ruHe  to  Hl%,  Ihn  lii-st  in  four  yi-aiH, 
closing'  at  SI.  Am  ailditinn  (tf  lif)  to  llu* 
prico  of  {li'Mi'iai  Motdi-H  inaili'  a  n»'t 
j^ain  of  -ITi  Tor  tlio  livo  days.  Maldwiii 
I.i>comioUvi''h  nain  for  tiio  Hanit'  days 
was  2.|'/j. 

l-'i'DMi  tilt'  ln'^;iiiniiiv;  of  llio  week  llio 
striMi^tli  of  tlif  maikcl  was  duo  larnvly 
to  tiu'  successes  of  llu-  Allies  alonK  tlio 
WMi'  front  in  l-'ranco  and  to  tlic  favor- 
al)U'  i-ondition  of  tlu'  war  loan  pittjoct. 
Many  saw  danger  in  the  iaiivo  t  innsuc- 
tions,  sliai'p  (luctual  ions,  and  advances 
not  clcaily  wai'iantcd  by  facts.  An  olli- 
cial  report  siiowin^v  tliat  tlie  net  earn- 
inn's,  for  tiie  eleven  niontlis  ending  with 
July,  of  a  company  whose  shares  have 
risen  from  IS  to  10  1,  were  sntlicient  for 
only  1  per  cent  on  the  stock  (after  pay- 
ment of  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred) 
appeared  to  exert  no  restraining  inllu- 
ence. 


RAILROAD   RATES 

The  forty-one  railroads  west  of  the 
Mississippi  have  asked  for  a  rehearin>>- 
of  the  rate  case  in  which  a  decision 
was  made  by  the  Commission  about 
three  months  af>"0.  They  had  applied 
for  increases  which  would  have  added 
to  their  revenue  only  $7,(504,000  a  year, 
and  the  Commission,  two  members  dis- 
sentinji",  granted  changes  which  add 
$l,(i32,000.  When  the  mileag:e  and  num- 
ber of  the  roads  is  borne  in  mind,  the 
increase  sought  appears  to  have  been 
small,  and  the  amount  granted,  aver- 
aging: less  than  $40,000  for  a  road  (if 
the  roads  were  of  equal  length  and 
service),  can  scarcely  be  seen  in  the 
revenue  totals.  One  of  the  Commission- 
ers, who  held  that  all  of  the  desii-ed  in- 
creases should  be  made,  Mr.  Daniels, 
asserted  that  his  associates  in  the  ma- 
jority had  avoided  the  fundamental 
question,  which  was  whether  the  roads' 
revenue  was  or  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  public  interest.  A  rehearing  is 
sought  now  in  order  that  this  question 
may  be  considered. 

Annual  reports  recently  published  by 
several  companies  show  the  marked  de- 
cline of  revenue,  both  gross  and  net. 
On  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  great 
activity  prevails  so  far  as  shares  of 
manufacturing  companies  are  con- 
cerned, railroad  securities  are  neglected 
or  avoided.  They  are  not  attractive  to 
investors.  In  answer  to  the  request  for 
a  rehearing,  the  Commission  should 
thoroly  consider  the  question  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  revenue  and  set  forth  clearly 
its  conclusions. 


Tlio  following  (lividonds  are  annonnced  : 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
$2  per  share,  payable  October   15. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company, 
capital  stock,  li/i   per  cent,  payable  November  1. 

United  Fruit  Company,  quarterly,  2  per  cent, 
payable   October   15. 

La  Rose  Consolidated  Mines  Company,  quar- 
terly,  1    per  cent,   payable   October   20. 

Niaptara  Falls  Power  Company,  $2  per  share, 
payable  on   and  after  October  15. 

Standard  Milliner  Company,  preferred,  2%  per 
cent,   payable   October   30. 

Westlnu'housc  Electric  and  Manufacturin<r 
Company,  quarterly,  preferred,  1%  per  cent, 
payable  October  15,  and  common,  1%  per  cent, 
payable   October   30. 


'W5i., 


The  Man  in  the  Multitude 


That  the  human  voice  may 
be  transmitted  across  our  con- 
tinent by  telephone  is  the  marvel 
of  this  age  of  wonders.  Yet  the 
full  significance  of  the  achieve- 
ment is  not  realized  if  it  is  con- 
sidered strictly  as  a  coast-to-coast 
connection. 

The  Transcontinental  Line 
not  only  bridges  the  country 
from  east  to  west,  but,  by  having 
finally  overcome  the  great  bar- 
rier of  distance,  it  has  removed 
the  last  limitation  of  telephone 
communication  between  all  the 
people  of  the  nation. 

This  means  that  the  voice 
can  be  sent  not  only  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  but  from 
anywhere  to  anywhere — even 
from  any  one  to  any  one — in  the 
United  States. 


Wherever  you  are,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reach  any  one  of  our 
hundred  million  population. 
You  can  single  out  from  this 
vast  throng  any  particular  in- 
dividual w^ith  whom  you  desire 
to  speak. 

To  bring  this  about,  the  Bell 
System  has  spent  years  and 
millions,  extending  its  lines 
everywhere,  anticipating  the  ul- 
timate triumph.  It  has  had  the 
foresight  ar<^  the  courage  to 
unite  this  great  country,  com- 
munity by  community,  into  one 
telephone  neighborhood. 

With  success  achieved  by 
the  Transcontinental  Line,  the 
established  Bell  highways  make 
you,  wherever  you  are,  the  near 
neighbor  of  your  farthest-away 
fellow  citizen. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


CHARTEKED   1853 


United  States  Trust  Company  of  Mew  York 


CAPITAL,  §2,000,000 


45-4T    WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  §14,178,094.82 

THE   COMPANY   ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR.    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS 

ITARY  OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 
It  allows  interest  at  current  rates  on   deposits,  and  liolds.   manages  and  invests  money,   securities 
and   other   property,  real  or  personal,   for  individuals,  estates  and    corporations. 
EDWARD  W.   SHELDOH.   President 
WILLIAM   M,   KINGSLEY.    Vice-President  WILFRED  J.    WORCESTER.   Secretary 

WILLIAMSON   PELL.   Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES   A.    EDWARDS.   2d  Assistant   Seoretary 

TRUSTEES 


JOHN  A.  STEWART.  Cliairraan  of  Board 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JAMES  STILI.MAN 
JOHN  I.  FHKLrs 
LEWIS  CASS  I.tnVAKD 


LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY   KEEP 
GEORGE  L.  RIVES 


ARTHVR    CURTISS   JAMES  CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS.  JR, 

WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEV  HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 

WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD  WM.   VINCENT  A5TOR 

OGDEN  MILLS  CHAS.   F.    HOFFMAN 

EGERTON  L.  WINTHROP  WILLIAM  SLOANE 
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Scientific 

Exercise 

for  Health 

You  can  rkl  yourself  of  the  tendency  to  tire 
easily.  You  can  build  your  hotly  into  a  splen- 
did fortress  of  health  and  strength.  You  can 
tle\elopevery  muscle  fully  through  correct  scien- 
tific exercise.  But — to  fe  effective,  exercise 
must  be  io/// correct  and  scientific  for — too  nuicli 
exercise  is  as  dangerous  as  not  enough.  And — 
you  are  always  in  danger  of  over-doing,  unless 
you  have  scientific  instruction. 

"W'injum's  Muiuial  of  Physical  Exercises'" 
teaches  you  how  to  de\elope\en,  well-balanced 
strength  throughout  your  whole  body.  After 
years  as  Director  of  Physical  Training  at  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Professor  W'injum  is 
well  equipped  to  teach  you  how  to  exercise  for 
developing  health  and  strength  scientifically. 
You  can  easily  follow  the  teachings  of  his  book 
right  in  your  own  home,  witlu)ut  any  expensive 
apparatus.  Send  for  this  book  now.  Over  350 
pages,  with  nearly  400  illustrations,  showing 
every  muscle,  movement  and  position  of  the 
human  body.  Price  only  $2.  Order  today. 
You  take  no  risks.  Book  may  be  returned  at 
once  for  prompt  refund,  if  you  are  not  more 
than  pleased.      Send  order  to — 

GOOD  Health  Publishing  Co. 


310  W.  Main  St. 


Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


AN   INCOME  FOR   UFE 

Of  all  tlio  iiivi'stmont  oppinfiinitips  nfforod 
tliiio  are  fi'W  indfcd  not  oinii  to  ciiticisiii. 
Alisolute  safety  is  the  Uist  ri'i|iiisito  and  ado- 
(|uate  uiid  lujiform  tvturii  oqually  iiii|ii>i'tunt. 
uiid  these  sct'iu  iupompa tilde.  Asi(ie  fiiiin  gov- 
fi'MiiU'Ut  Ixiiuls,  thf  leturii  uiidi-r  whicli  Is 
small,  there  is  nothing  nirue  siiii'  and  ciTtain 
than  ail  aiuHiity  with  tin-  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Iiy  which  the 
income  jjuaianteid  fur  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
eiinal  amonnt  di'posited  in  an  instltntion  for 
savings,  or  Invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  paviuiMit  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  C7  would  iu;ovl(le  an  annual  in- 
come of  .S(il8."5  absolutt"  lievond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Anniiiiv  l)epari  ineut.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  vill  give  adviie  us  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  tuale  or  feiuule. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  SI  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Atainst  Marine  .'nd  Inland  Transportatiun 

Kisk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  aud  Oriental  Cuuntriei 

(■hartiT.l  by  the  S'fate  of  New  YorU  In  1S42, 
was  preceded  by  u  stock  company  of  a  .slinlbir 
name.  Thi'  latter  company  \\as  ll(pil(Uiled  and 
part  of  Its  CHiiilal,  to  the  extent  of  |HMI,0»IO, 
«as  used  with  consent  of  the  ■tockholders,  by 
the  .Mlantie  Miilnal  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  »llli  u  bonus  and  Interest  ut  the  expira- 
tion of  two  ffurs. 
Iturlng  Its  p-tlatence  the  cnin- 

panv     has    Insured    property 

to   the   value   of ,1i27,!)04, 878,100.00 

UeceiveU  preuilumB  tlieruou  to 

Ihe    cMelit    of 2.S7,a24.Sn0.i)!) 

I'ald   losses  ilurhig   that  pirlod  Ua,S'Jo,.s74.',i'.> 

Inilled      eel  I  llicutell     of      prolltK 

(o    dealers OO.SOl,  I  lOdO 

or  whli'h   there  liuvu  be«U  re- 
deemed      83,8ll.4ri0.oo 

l.i.ivlni:   liiilslundlnit    ut    prei- 

ent    lime ,...  tl,V)«U,llllO  on 

loieresi     piibl    uii     curllUcutut 

aiHouiils    t 2:i,0L'0,*.'U:i.s.-i 

On   l)ec<  iiiber  ill,   1III4,  tlie  01- 

Heis  of  thu  cumpuiij  amount- 

e,|     to II. 101.1174    III 

'lliu  Jiroflt*  of  the  cniiipiiiir  revert  to  tin)  iis 
niireil  uiiil  lire  dUlded  niiiiuall.y  upon  Ihe  pie 
iiiliiiiis  leniiliiiiled  diirliiK  the  yeur,  ihernby 
reiliiclnit   thu  cost  of    Insurance, 

lor    aiich    dUideiiils,    certllbutea    «re    IhiumI 

ol.leel      lo     divhlendo     of      lnlele«l      lllltll     lOllered 

lo  be   redeemed,  lu  uccorduiicu    »lth  thu  churter 

\      >      II  AVrV.    Chiilrman  of   Ihu   Hoard 
I  ii1!m:i  II  s    iiiniii'i',   I'li'N. 

W    M.'IIU     WiMili     I'MISnV-'       Vtee   I'ri'S 

I  II  Mil. I  -1  i;.  r  \^ .  'Jd 

..      .1   \  S  I  ii\    I  l.llVli  .1' 


Instircntce 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


TWO    SORTS    OF   POLICIES 

Some  of  the  letters  received  by  this 
department  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
not  all  my  correspondents  clearly  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  what 
is  commonly  called  a  "deferred  divi- 
dend" policy  and  policies  under  which 
the  holders  voluntarily  leave  the  an- 
nual dividends  to  accumulate.  I  have 
ahvays  advised  inquirers  against  the 
inequities — I  might  say  iniquities — of 
deferred  dividend  policies;  at  the  same 
time  commending  the  wisdom  of  per- 
mitting annual  dividends  to  accumu- 
late, using  them  either  in  the  purchase 
of  insurance  additional  to  the  face  of 
the  policy,  or  to  shorten  the  premium- 
payment  term.  To  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  contractual  differences  between 
these  propositions,  my  advice  may  seem 
inconsistent.  However,  it  is  not,  as  I 
will  show. 

Under  the  contract  which  the  policy- 
holder enters  into  when  he  accepts  a 
deferred  dividend  policy,  he  agrees  to 
accept  as  his  share  such  sum  in  divi- 
dends as  the  board  of  directors,  at  the 
end  of  the  dividend-accumulating  term 
(ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years),  declares 
is  fair  and  equitable.  Further,  he 
agrees  that  in  the  event  of  his  death 
before  the  accumulating  term  is  com- 
plete, or  in  the  event  that  he  permits 
his  policy  to  lapse  thru  non-payment  of 
premium  during  the  term,  he  will  re- 
ceive no  dividends  whatever.  This 
means  that  there  will  be  no  annual  ac- 
counting of  dividends  to  him;  that  he 
has  ratified  in  advance  any  methods  of 
computing  dividends  the  company  may 
choose  to  adopt,  however  obviously  un- 
just the  results  may  be;  and  that  if  he 
is  unfortunate  and  cannot  continue  pay- 
ing premiums,  or  dies,  he  forfeits  all 
earned  dividends — that  is  to  say,  he  has 
paid  a  heavier  price  than  the  benefits 
received  are  worth,  because  dividends 
are  nothing  less  than  excess  piemiums. 

Untler  the  other  plan,  that  of  leav- 
ing (ledaretl  annual  dividends  to  accu- 
mulate to  enhance  the  value  of  his  in- 
surance or  shorten  the  preiniuin-paying 
term,  the  policyholder  can  K>.se  nothing. 
If  he  nuist  discontinue  the  policy,  or 
wi.shes  to,  he  can  demand  and  will  re- 
ceive all  the  accumulated  tliviileiuia.  If 
he  difs,  thi-y  are  paid  to  his  beiioficia- 
rifs  in  such  form  us  he  haii  previously 
(liiectfd  In  short,  diviilemls  held  in 
that  shajio  are  always  convertible  at 
will,  in  whole  or  in  part.  To  illustrate 
the  value  of  the  dividend  that  hud  no 
"wtring  on  it,"  1  cite  hriedy  a  case 
which  occurrt-ii  in  June  uiuUt  a  Mutual 
lU'iu-tit  policy.  The  atiMured  held  a  (lolicy 
fnr  $l(),(IOU,  iMMUed  in  ItMO,  on  which 
lio  hud  Inirrowetl  1 1  I'JO.i'ifi  vvhich,  with 
itilertjat  on  Way  -    th.^  duy  another  an- 


niil'OUT   OK    THE    COMHTloN    OF 
THE    BANK    OF    AMERICA  ' 

:\t    the    close    of    business   on    the   25th    day    of  ; 
September,   1915: 


RESOCRiOES 

Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz.: 
I'liblii-    securities     tbook     valui-, 

JUUOOO),  market  vain.- 

Private    securities    tbook    value, 
.'(>4..">'.i7. (115.141,     market     valut; 

Iteal     estate     owned 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  by 
bond  and  mortgage,  de«>d  or 
other    real    estate    collater-al. . . . 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  by 
other     collateral 

Loans,  disi-ounts  and  bills  pur- 
chased not  secured  b.v  collateral 

Overdrafts     

One  from  trust  companies,  banks, 
and    baukers 

Specie      

L'nited  States  legwl-tender  notes 
and    notes    of    national    banks.. 

Federal     Reserve    notes 

Cash    items,    viz.: 

Exchanges  and  checks   for  next 

day"s    clearings 

Other   cash    items 

Customers'  liability  on  accept- 
ances (see  lialiilities,  per  con- 
tra)       

Other   assets,    viz.: 

Accrued  interest  not  entered  on 
books  at  close  of  business  ou 
above    date 


?21,400.00 

4.522,OOtt.4:5 
900,000.00 


5,000.00 

17,897.  U>7. Mi 

8.966,  S29. 78: 
3,761.08 

90S.9:!9.87 
4,231.924.21 

1,601.:?7S.OO 
4l,OO(.».0O 


3.028.005.51 

110.l>9o.29 


125.iiO'>  lK> 


S6.4lX>.00 


Total     $42,449,841.03 

LIABILITIES 

Capital     stock $1, j00,000.0i> 

Suriilus  on   market    values: 

Surplus     fund 6,0lX>,0<>i>.o<i 

liidivided     profits 118,705.41 

Surplus  ou   book   values 6,135,611.12 

Deposits: 

Due  New  York  State  savings 
banks    4,357,96i).96" 

Deposits  subject   to  check 16.420.H24>>! 

Demand    c<'rtiticates    of    deposit  40.4iS<  5.>« 

Cashier's    checks    outstanding..  15.:!  U;.  :> 

I'l'rtllied     checks 7»9.!<»<i.  Di 

I  upaid    dividends 471. (H) 

Due      trust      eompaules.      banks 

and    bankers 13,004, 190. >3 

.\eci-ptances  of   drafts   imyable   at 

a    future  ilat"   or  authorized   by 

commercial  letters  of  credit....         125,0».»>.iX> 
Other    liabilities,    viz.: 

Reserves    for    taxes 1S.7S2.90 

-Vccrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  IhisI- 
uess   on   above   date 48.Ut0.i>' 


Total      $42,449,841.03 


DIVinHNO 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph    Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Di'lLus  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Friday,  Dctobcr  15.  igi5. 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday,  September  jscv,  igi^. 

G.  D.   \liL\E.  Treasurer. 
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The  Itrookfield  School 

All  nften-iiir  avhatti  tor  a 
anuiH  group  of  giria 


nirtctori  : 


Mill  Hrlrii  Kalriiimi  Coukr,  A  II 

Wrilrtlry  (.'.illrtr 
!■■  MnrUiii  K.  K.  Coukr,  A  II. 

Wcllfllry  Collricr 


1" 


AIIVI 

111  lU'vcliip  II  «omiil   iiiiuil   .mil   111-, 11 1    ill 

.1    .siuinil    hoily, 
I'll     iii.iUi'     tlu-    K''!     i'.i|i.il>l('.     iilril     .mil 

\\111U.I1)I\  . 

I'll    iii.iki'    lu-r    llioroiiKll. 
1,1    in.iUi'    liiT    icli.ilili-   ami    rcsiumil  ill. 
'In    iii.iUc    lur    likalilo   ami    siiucif. 
'I'll    li-.uli    lur    111   lliiiik   ami   act    willi    in- 

UlIiKfiu'i". 
To   loacli   lior    liow    to   si  inly. 
'I'll    lo.ioli    luT    luiw    to    UM'    her    inotlur 

liinmu-. 
To    lu'lp   her   111    liml   licisclf,   .-iiul    lliiir 

Ion- 
To    ui.iUo    lici    liappy    am!    usi-fiil. 

EQUIPIVIENT 

I'olonial  lioiisc — atinosplicic  of  siin|illr 
ily  — opoii-air  sk'opiiiK  ami  ilmini; 
porchos  —  open-air  scliool-room  —  un- 
stiiiloil  suiisliiiic  —  gariloiis  for  all 
space  for  play  -wooils  ami  fields — cx- 
periencoil  umlerstamliii!J,  motlierly 
teachers. 

METHODS 

Iiuliviilual  and  class  instruction — close 
supervision  of  work  —  careful  study 
of  each  girl's  nature — work  made  a 
joy  —  power  of  concentration  devel- 
oped— intimate  association  with  teach- 
ers— sports  made  a  means  of  educa- 
tion—teaching by  example  rather  than 
precept. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY 

.\n  ciuiclicd  high  sclioul  course — gen- 
eral, special,  and  college  preparatory 
— modern  languages  a  part  of  daily 
life — Domestic  Arts — Music— Gymnas- 
tics— foundations   laid   for   culture. 

PLAY 

Tennis — basket-ball — tramping — coasting 
—  skating  —  snow-shoeing  —  dancing — • 
singing  —  games  — story-telling  —  play- 
acting. 

References  given   and    required. 

Conference  with  the  Directors  by  appoint- 
ment  only. 

Address 

MISS    HELEN    FAIRMAN   COOKE 
The  Brookfield  School 

North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts 


WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST  ? 

by  Uev.  E.  E.  HALE,  D.  D.,  and  other  Uni- 
tarian literature  Sent  FREE.  Address  P.  O.  M., 
Arlington    St.   Church,   Boston,   jSIass. 


rr^w^ 


rRITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

(<rh'it'/u-e  nf  (he  }''vtitpiay.   tiULiht  hj    \rthur   L«ed8.  Editor, 
IHb  I'uuTorLjiT  AoTiiDR.      'J5  '-j)'j;/e  cat aUiijue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Ur.I.'Mis  Department  103,  Spring:field,  Mass. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

.1X0.  Wir,T,I.\MS.  Inc..  Pronze  Foundry.  B50  W. 
27tb  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  Illustrated  booklet.  Free. 

SCHOOLS 

During  six  days  recently  over  One  Hundred 
schools  ordered  copies  of  The  Independent.  At 
that  time  we  had  received  orders  from  schools 
for  about  Four  times  as  many  copies  as  were 
ordered  last  year  at  the  same  time.  Try  The 
Independent   in   your  Class   Room. 


tiiitil  proniiiiiii  ii  duo,  ninotintod  to 
.';■  I  I  1 1  .Htl.  Till:,  t|,„  liMiit  of  lln-  ruHh 

<i|iiily.  'I'liu  jHtli.  ,  lioldcr  did  imt  pity 
I  lid  itrciiiitini  iiiMJ  It  had  vlrtiiully 
lapHcd,  Mill.  iIk-M'  h  iiiuincd  in  ttitt  liiiinl 
(if  llio  cuminiiiy  (I  lUictinmil  dividond  of 
$11. Til,  wliii'li  '  I  ;  upplifd  utidi-r  IIh; 
tMiiiity  i>r()viMi()iiM  ni'  Uh'  policy  to  ko«'i> 
i(  ill  force  U)\-  ICiS  dayH,  Tho  aflHun-d 
wa.s  Idlled  on  J  tine  I,'),  and  tho  company 
paid  hi.s  widow  Ifsco^.fiH,  tho  differunco 
lictwccn  tlic  faci-  nf  (ho  policy  and  tin* 
amount  of  the  loan.  'I'hi.s  aHHun'd  ii.scij 
Ilia  dividends  as  tlicy  wore  dechiied, 
and  it  wa.s  llic  nndiilaied  dividend,  due 
upon  his  dealli,  IhaL  saved  the  jiolicy. 
Had  he  held  a  dererred  dividend  policy 
he  not  oidy  would  have  received  no 
dividends  at  all,  hut  his  insurance 
would  have  completely  lap.scd  when, 
after  exhaustinjr  the  cash  equity,  he 
failed  to  ])ay  the  next  premium. 


W.  W.  W.,  BuIImIu.  N.  Y.— .TnilKiiiK  I'.v 
th(>  stntciuciits  .Villi  innUe  iiiul  llic  sciili- 
mi'iits  yuii  ('xi)iTs.s  ymi  should  lio  a  siicccss- 
ful  lilV  iiisiinincc  s;ili'sniiiii.  You  Imvc  tnkcn 
the  ritjlit  coiirs(>  liy  sliitlyiiiK  tlic  snhjcct  to 
do  I'tliciciit  work  frmii  tiic  bcKiimini!:.  If 
you  have  not  read  '■IMiicalioiial  Lciillcts," 
by  J.  A.  Jackson,  iiKiiiMKcr  of  the  I.iti'rary 
nciiartniout  of  tlic  IMiitiial  Life  Iiisurimce 
Company,  34  Na.'^sau  street.  Now  York, 
yon  should.  He  wmilil  probably  send  you  a 
coiiy  if  you  roquostcil  it.  AnsworiiiK  your 
main  inquiry,  my  ailxico  is  tliat  you  write 
for  tho  lit(>r!ituit>  of  tlio  followiiiK  ooiniia- 
iiios  :  (^onnoctirut  ^Iiitual,  Hartford,  ("oiiii.; 
Mutual  Bonofit.  Nowiirk,  N.  J.;  IMiitual 
IJfo,  Now  York  ;  Ni-w  York  I.ifo,  Now 
York ;  Northwestern  Mutual,  IMilwaukoe, 
AVis. 

M.  E.  A.,  Boston,  Mass. — There  are  no 
facts  in  my  possession  which  would  cause 
me  to  conchido  that  you  should  surroiulor 
yiMir  policy  before  its  maturity  date  in 
1918.  I  have  jjono  ovor  the  comp.-my's  stat- 
istical history  and  I  find  its  business  and 
tiiiaiicos  in  about  tho  same  shape  thoy  have 
bo(>n  for  a  decade  or  miu'e.  I  can  discover 
iiothins"  that  should  make  a  policyholder 
;il)prolionsive.  The  company  is  not  asRi'os- 
sive,  I  niislit  even  say  it  is  uon-prosressivo, 
but  I  believe  it  to  bo  sound  and  I  know  it 
has  a  jrood  rei>utation.  You  ju-obably  havo 
ii  "deferred  dividond"  jiolicy.  If  that  is  so. 
and  you  surrender  ])rior  to  the  maturity 
date,  you  will  forfeit  such  share  in  the 
dividond  nccnmtdation  as  may  at  that 
time  be  divided  amoiis  existing  policies  of 
that  class.  As  you  have  no  more  pi-emiums 
to  pay,  my  advice  is  that  you  wait. 

I.  E.  K..  Carnosio,  Pa. — After  consid- 
ering all  the  facts  you  have  put  before  me, 
witliout  disturbing  your  present  policy, 
which  is  in  a  good  company  and  should  be 
kept,  I  would  advise  you  to  put  one-half 
of  the  $20  a  month  in  a  long-term  endow- 
ment policy  in  one  of  the  companies  with 
a  good  dividend  record.  You  are  twenty- 
two.  Take  a  thirty-year  endowment.  A 
company,  the  rates  of  which  are  before  me, 
charges'  $.30.07  per  $1000.  You  can  got 
$4,000  for  slightly  more  than  $120  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  thirty  years  you  will  be  but 
fifty-two  and  will  have  $4000  cash  cer- 
tain and.  if  you  leave  your  dividends  to 
accumulate,  nearly  $1000  additional,  if 
the  company's  saving  power  continues  as 
good  as  it  is  now.  None  of  the  leading  life 
companies  write  life  and  accident  insur- 
ance in  combination  in  the  same  policy, 
and  nntil  they  do  it  would  be  well  to  carry 
your  accident  insurance  separatel.y.  Get 
your  life  insurance,  preferably,  in  a  mu- 
tual company  ;  your  accident  insurance  in 
a  strong  stock  company.  Yotir  present  pol- 
icy is  in  a  stock  company  that  has  a  good 
reputation  and  is  well  managed,  and  you 
have  an  equity  there  you  should  cultivate. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  lapse  a  policy  issued  by 
a  good  company  after  carrying  it  a  few 
years  as  you  have  done  in  this  instance. 
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What  are  you  kicking 
about  ? 

—You  men  who  think  you're  underpaid 

The  men  who  get  big  pay  are  those 
who  are  trained  to  earn  it.  Your 
pay  is  small  because  you  have  no  spe- 
cial training — and  you  only  are  to 
blame. 

You  can  learn  to  earn  more.  No  mat- 
ter what  your  job,  where  you  live  or  how 
old  you  are,  if  you  can  read  and  write,  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  can 
train  you  for  a  better  position  and  bigger 
pay. 

If  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  ranks  of 
tlie  "hard-ups"  and  be  somebody,  prove 
your  ambition  by  marking  and  mailing  the 
coupon  on  this  page  today.  Thousands  of 
others  just  like  you  who  have  used  this 
coupon  are  now  occupying  positions  of 
power  and  higli  pay.  You  can  join  them. 
Grit  your  teeth,  say  "1  will"  and  mail 
the  coupon  NOW, 


1        International  Correspondence  Schools        | 

1                   Box  1024.  SCRANTON.  PA.                   | 

1     Explain  without  further 

obligation  on  my  part,  how     | 

'      I  can  qualify  for  the   position   before  which  I  mark  X      ' 

1      Salesmanship 

Civil  Service                           , 

1      Electrical  Engineer 

Railway  Mail  Clerk                I 

1      Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 

Bookkeeping                           . 

1      Electric  Car  Running 

Stenograpbv  &  Tvpewrltlng    1 

1      Electric  Wireman 

Window  Trimming 

1     Telephone  Expert 

Show  Card  Writing               | 

1     Architect 

Lettering  &  SlffD  Painting        , 

1      Building  Contractor 

Advei^ising                               1 

ircbitertaral   llraftsman 

Commercial   UlnsL-atlng 

1      Structural  Engineer 

Industrial  Designing            1 

Concrete  Construction 

Commercial  Law 

1     Mechan.  Engineer 

Automobile  Running           1 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Teacher 

1      Refrigeration  Engineer 

English  Branches                  1 

Civil  Engineer 

Good  English  (or  Every  One 

1      Surveyor 

Agricu  Iture                                | 

1      Mine  Superintendent 

Poultry  Farming                     . 

1      Metal  Mining 

Plumbing  &  Steam  Fitting       1 

1      Railway  Accounting 

Sheet  Metei  Worker                   i 

1      Stationary  Engineer 

A'artgation                   Spanish    1 

1      Textile  Manufacturing 

LangDBges —                 Krenph     ■ 

1      Gas  Engines 

Chemist                           German    1 

1      Name 

1      Present  Occupation                                                                       1 

1      Street  and  No. 

1 

1      City 

State                                           1 

THE  MOVING  WORLD 

A    REVIEW    OF    NEWAND 
IMPORTANT    MOTION     PICTUKES 
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GERMAN    WAR    PICTURES 

None  of  the  plays  or  romances  now 
beinj?  produced  to  show  the  evil  of  war 
are  half  so  impressive  as  the  photo- 
graphs of  Tlie  German  Side  of  the 
War,  taken  by  E.  F.  Weigle  of  the 
Chicag-o  Tribune.  To  see  these  hosts  of 
able  and  active  young-  men  marching  to 
the  front  and  then  to  see  them  as  they 
are  afterward,  hobbling  about  on  wood- 
en legs  or  led  about  blind,  is  a  vivid 
lesson  on  what  war  means. 

Mr.  Weigle  first  visited  the  French 
front,  then  he  followed  the  Austro- 
German  army  in  its  triumphant  prog- 
ress to  Przemysl  and  lastly  he  visited 
the  Trentino,  which  the  Italians  are 
invading.  Accordingly  this  series  of 
five  reels  affords  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  get  acquainted  with  the  lay 
of  the  land  in  these  fields  and  to  un- 
derstand the  methods  of  modern  war- 
fare. Here  we  have  a  chance  to  observe 
in  action  the  Austrian  30-centimeter 
howitzers  which  routed  the  Russians  in 
Galicia.  First  we  see  the  guns  walking 
to  the  front  on  their  caterpillar  feet, 
then  we  watch  the  firing  and  see  the 
recoil  cylinders  taking  up  the  kick,  and 
finally  by  means  of  a  telephoto  lens  we 
have  a  close-up  view  of  the  volcanic 
eruption  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the 
gigantic  shell  in  the  ground. 


IBSEN    IN    THE    MOVIES 

Peer  Gynt,  presented  by  the  Oliver 
Morosco  Photoplay  Company,  is  a 
credit  to  the  daring  of  the  American 
producer  and  equally  to  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  the  Norwegian  dramatist.  The 
peculiar  blending  of  the  symbolic  and 
supernatural  with  the  directest  realism 
which  was  Ibsen's  specialty  is  exactly 
the  sort  of  thing  which  can  be  much 
better  done  with  the  resources  of  the 
camera  than  by  actors  on  the  stage.  It 
was  only  because  the  invention  of  the 
cinematograph  was  so  delayed  that  Ib- 
sen was  compelled  to  turn 
from  his  poetic  allegories  to 
realistic  social  dramas  with 
five  or  six  actors  and  no 
cost  worth  mentioning  for 
scenery.  But  Cyril  Maude 
in  the  title  role  has  con- 
tributed even  more  than  the 
now  art  form  to  make  the 
difficult  play  a  possibility. 
He  has  caught  the  exact 
blend  of  the  t-ternal  boyish- 
ness of  Peter  I'an  ami  the 
too  cautious  half-hearted- 
ness  of  Kipling's  Toni; 
linson  which  are  the  in- 
gredients of  Peer.  The 
Hup|)()rtifiK  ca.st  in  u 
Kood  one;  Myrtle  Sted 
man  uh  the  beautiful  Sol 
veig  and  ('harlen  Hug- 
rIom  uh  the  Mutton  Mold- 
er  being  the  moHt  note- 
w«)rthy. 

HO 


In  spite  of  the  charm  of  the  peasant 
scenes,  the  splendor  of  Grieg's  music 
and  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  act- 
ing, the  performance  was  very  far  from 
perfect;  it  sinned  both  by  omission  and 
commission.  Such  scenes  as  the  encoun- 
ter with  the  Boyg,  just  the  scenes  where 
the  possibilities  of  the  photodrama  far 
outrange  those  of  the  "legitimate" 
stage,  were  ruthlessly  cut  from  the  act- 
ing version  and  their  place  filled  by  an 
elaborate  string  of  adventures  in  Amer- 
ica which  were  wholly  aside  from  the 
plan  of  the  poem.  That  this  timid  dilu- 
tion of  Ibsen  was  unnecessary  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  where  the  play  kept 
closest  to  the  original  the  audience  was 
most  interested.  But  while  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  the  severe  and  captious 
ghost  of  Ibsen  would  have  been  pleased 
with  the  new  art,  of  one  thing  we  may 
be  sure:  Peer  Gynt  himself  would  have 
been  delighted  I 


A  PREPAREDNESS  PLAY 
The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace  is  nothing 
but  a  Security  League  lecture  set  to  the 
movies  with  an  accompaniment  of  hor- 
rendous stage  thunder,  bugle  calls  and 
waving  of  "Old  Glory."  The  patriotism 
of  the  groundlings  is  manifestly  quick- 
ened. The  mollycoddles  are  undoubtedly 
frightened.  Even  the  man  in  the  street 
is  awestruck  by  the  idea  of  charging 
$2  for  admission.  He  stands  in  a  long 
line  before  the  box  office.  But  he  who 
thinks  with  his  brain  comes  away  un- 
convinced. The  whole  thing  is  overdone. 
The  remedy  for  everything  is  prepared- 
ness and  still  more  preparedness.  Only 
by  the  immediate  upbuilding  of  a  cj- 
lossal  army  and  navy  can  we  be  saved 
from  the  fate  of  Belgium. 

There  is  no  plot.  Three-quarters  of 
thj  pictures  could  be  used  as  well  for 
a  pacifist  as  a  preparedness  argument. 
The  horrors  of  war  argue  as  much  the 
grounding  as  the  shouldering  of  arms. 


Yet  The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace  is  inter- 
esting if  one  can  forget  its  spectacular 
demagogery.  As  a  feat  in  photography 
it  is  amazingly  good.  It  is  worth  an 
evening  off  to  see  the  battleships  bat- 
tling, the  submarines  subbing,  the 
aeroplanes  planing  and  Mr.  Hudson 
Maxim  firing  off  militarist  maxims. 


( '  V  I  il    Miiiiilt 


I'KKK  liVNT   IN  THK    VUIVIKS 
l>  iiila    hu   L-»tub'l-h  il    r--piM«>ltiii    III    '  lv|(lllni«t>- 
ilarliiH  •»|(«rim<»iit 


A  MORALITY  ON  THE  FILMS 

Destiny,  or  "The  Soul  of  a  Woman," 
is  a  happy  blend  of  the  conventional 
melodrama  with  its  neatly  dovetailed 
plot  and  the  symbolic  morality  play  of 
the  Everyicoman  type.  An  artist  has 
just  completed  a  relief  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  using  his  wife  and  baby  as 
the  models,  and  wealthy  parishioners 
come  to  buy  it  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel.  One  of  the  buyers  on  seeing 
the  sculptured  group  exclaims  that  the 
model  had  once  been  his  mistress.  Ex- 
planations follow,  the  home  is  broken 
up,  the  wife  and  her  baby  cast  adrift. 
Unable  to  make  an  honest  living,  the 
wife  leaves  her  baby  at  the  gate  of  a 
monastery  and  returns  to  her  old  life. 

The  boy  grows  up  in  the  monastery, 
but  leaves  it  "to  see  life"  before  enter- 
ing the  order.  He  is  lured  to  a  "palace 
of  sin"  by  the  three  demons  of  Avarice, 
Lust  and  Drink,  whose  spirits  visibly 
leave  their  bodies  to  tempt  him.  At 
last  he  is  rescued  by  his  mother  who. 
not  knowing  him,  takes  pity  upon  his 
youth.  He  returns  to  the  monaster^'  and 
in  time  is  appointed  to  the  "Chapel  of 
the  Madonna."  Any  theatergoer  of  ex- 
perience can  guess  the  ending.  His 
mother,  driven  in  her  old  age  out  of 
the  palace  of  sin  and  into  a  convenient 
and  very  realistic  snowstorm,  wanders 
by  chance  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  dies  happy  in  the  young 
priest's  arms. 

The  obviousness  of  the  plot  is  ob- 
scured by  the  excellence  of  its  presenta- 
tion. At  each  crisis  in  the  play  the 
movement  is  interrupted  by 
a  picture  of  the  three  Fates 

.  -  .  i-t. 
Atropos  alone  is  shown  sev> 
t'ting  the  thread  of  the 
ui'dian's  life  with  her 
shears.  The  Hnest  scenic  ef< 
feet  is  the  t' 
in    which    the 

fur  once  oversteps  the  limits 
'  the  \»-   ' 
ch«    At.t. 
IS  illumiiiateii  by  tt«»hes 


the    performanit*    muat    (v 
first    if   all    to    th«   direclarj 
aud    III   the   ^ei'ond    place  |»^ 
the  t^kby. 

It  is 
the  nic 

the    earlKMl    Ifarw    of 
.hum.,  t,.  ,h,         iliama.  the  mo.allljf. 
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JUST     A      WORD 

Men  and  women  of  distinction  in 
every  field  have  written  for  The  Inde- 
pendent. They  continue  to  do  so.  In 
the  next  few  months  we  shall  publish 
articles  by  IMargaret  Deland,  Gutzon 
Borglum,  William  Allen  White,  Prof. 
Liberty  H.  Bailey,  Melvil  Dewey,  and 
George  E.  Vincent,  President  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  is  gratifying  not 
only  for  the  broad  comparison  of  Mr. 
Purinton's  articles  with  other  writing 
of  like  purpose,  but  also  for  the 
straightforward  statement  that  our 
reader  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  has  gotten 
substantial  help  from  the  study  in 
question : 

I  have  .iust  read  "The  Orderly  Life"  by 
Edward  Earle  Purinton.  May  I  say  that 
nothing  of  similar  character  has  ever  taken 
hold  of  me  with  such  force?  Somehow  I 
could  wish  such  a  study  in  the  hands  of 
every  aspiring  boy  and  girl.  I  have  re- 
read Benjamin  Franklin's  rules  of  life.  The 
helpful  books  by  Orison  Swett  Marsden 
have  appealed  to  me  in  a  remarkable  way. 
But  for  two  decades  Samuel  Smiles' 
series  of  practical  books  have  furnished 
food  for  renewed  purposes  and  imrelenting 
energies.  Perhaps  uo  American  writer  cast 
such  a  compelling  spell  over  the  minds  and 
lives  of  our  young  as  did  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  His  inspirational  essays  were 
like  still  small  voices  speaking  to  the  higher 
reaches  of  our  souls.  Arnold  Bennett  in  his 
unusual  studies  biiugs  life  to  broader  plains 
of  travel.  His  praitical  booklet  on  How  to 
Live  on  Twentii-fuur  Hours  a  Day  should 
be  on  the  reading  table  in  every  home.  But 
still  Mr.  Purintun  comes  in  a  more  prac- 
tical and  concrete  \vay_  to  an  inspiring  out- 
line for  a  successful  life.  I  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  Purinton  and  The  Independent  for  the 
personal  help  received  from  this  one  study. 
Ernest  C.  Moblet 
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.Mi'Xii'iiii  <'iirr«'(i''>  ' 

llii-      "l»uy  M  l»«|i'"  '       , 

"Wi'll,  I  mil. If  two  llixiiKiiiiit  >l<>lliii«  tfaU 
iiii-iilli.   eiioujcli   •"  l>ny  III)   my  iM,t>,." 

"Wlint  kiii'l  of  iiir  urn  ymi  kuUik  tn  buy 
Willi  a?"— //«r/«r'». 

Tiiivi'liT-   Ixn't  IIiIn  tniln  ftrftty  Infe? 

NliitWui  MiinIit  VfK,  mIii*  In  II  hit  Jh* 
liiml,  iiiImIit,  hut  wif'rc  i-«|i<wtin'  |mt  ••viry 
li'Mir,   now.-  Ilnrprr'a. 

Tin'  Siw  York  Trihunr  "Kirnt  lo  l,u*i, 
ilii-  Tnilli"      .Mrn.   (itilt   In   forty   yi-nrx  o|i|. 

Till-  \vw  York  'I'imrn  "All  tin'  .NVwh 
lliat'M    Fit    to    I'riiit"     Mrx.    (;iilt    In   thirty. 

I  III:    III). II    COHI     OK    MVIKd 
"I     liiivc    thrci-    rliildrcn     who    are    ln-inif 
hidiiKlit    up  on  Tooth    l'(.wder."     Ad- 

vcrtxHvmvnt    in    Au(/UHt    AfrfJlure'M. 

Visitor  Whal'H  that  new  Htnicture  on 
the   hill    tli<-r<'V 

Fiirmi-r  Well,  if  I  find  a  tenant  for  It, 
its  .1  luiiiKiilow  ;  if  I  don't,  II'h  a  barn. — 
I'liHsiiii/  Shoic. 

Ill   the  pursuit  of  neutrality  preservation 

-  pardon  the  hyplicn  —we  clean  and  print 
a  stagg.ring  statistie.  f)f  all  the  butchern 
in  (Jiiiiiany.  S4.1i  per  cent  are  in  the  army. 

—Xt'w    York   Tribune. 

This  morning  thousands  of  persons  flrove 
10. (1(10  nails  into  the  wooden  statue  of 
I"'icld  .Marshal  von  Ilindcnhurg  in  the 
KoeiiigpliitZ.  —  Berlin    cjihle. 

To  be  included,  we  presume,  among  the 
"great    German    drives." — New    York    .S'l/n. 

A     CONFIDINCf     APPEAL 

Wanted — The  person  who  hit  my  cow 
on  the  state  highway  with  their  auto  about 
seven  miles  out  from  Vicksburg  to  write 
me  as  the  cow  is  badly  injured.  Miss  .Jose- 
phine Keller,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Bovina,  Miss. 

—  ]'i(ksburg  Herald. 


Niece — I  do  think  you  are  clever,  aunt, 
to  be  able  to  argue  with  the  professor  about 
sociology. 

Aunt — I've  only  been  concealing  my 
ignorance,  dear. 

Professor  Bilks  (gallantly) — Oh,  no. 
Miss  Knowles.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  as- 
sure you. — Boston   Transcript. 

Earnest  Sunday  School  Teacher  (leading 
up  skilfully  to  the  temperance  lesson)  — 
What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  wished  to  spend  it  on 
something  that  would  do  your  town  the 
most  good? 

Eager  Pupil — I  should  buy  votes  for  the 
Prohibition  party. — Exchange. 

"It  is  true,"  severely  said  the  lady  of  the 
high  ideals  to  the  successful  writer,  "that 
yoii  have  gained  much  prosperity  by  your 
writings,  but  you  have  written  nothing  that 
will  live." 

"Perhaps  not,"  returned  the  author ;  "but 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  which  shall 
live,  myself  or  my  writings.  I  never  hesi- 
tate."— Ladies'   Home  Journal. 

"Don't  yez  know  yit  how  t'  drive  a  nail 
widout  mashin"  yer  t'umb?"  gleefully  in- 
quired the  hod  carrier  of  the  injured  car- 
penter. 

"No."  retorted  the  caroenter  hotly,  "an' 
neither  do  you." 

"Shure  Oi  do."  returned  the  hod  carrier. 
"Hould  th'  hammer  wid  both  hands." — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

The  centenarian  was  being  eagerly  in- 
terviewed by  reporters  and  was  asked  to 
what  he  attributed  his  long  life  and  good 
health. 

"Wall."  the  old  man  replied  slowly.  "I'm 
not  in  any  position  to  say  right  now.  Ton 
see.  I've  been  bargaining  with  two  or  three 
of  them  patent  medicine  concerns  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  but  I  ain't  quite  decided 
yet." — Argonaut. 
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^T^HIS  is  no  chance  condition.  It  has  been  planned  from  the  first, 
-*-  and  striven  for.  It  is  the  foundation  of  Packard  supremacy. 
Packard  standards  of  material,  manufacture  and  design  are  per- 
manently authoritative,  and  have  become  a  basis  for  judging 
motor  car  values.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  most  significant 
contribution  to  current  motor  car  progress  —  the  Packard 
"Twin-Six"  —  should  have  been  produced  by  a  company  whose 
immense  resources  and  facilities  are  focused  in  a  steady  effort 
toward  improvement. 

V — ::^gsK  THE  \L\N  WHO  OWNS  ONK^^i..^-/ 


Since  the  announcement  of  the 
Packard  TWIiN-SIX  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  advance  in  the  cost  of 
most  of  our  raw  materials,  especially 
leather,  aluminum,  high  grades  of 
steel,  etc.  We  cannot  4'ontinue  pres- 
ent prices  except  at  a  loss. 

It  is,  of  cours4',  out  of  the  (piestion 
to  compromise  l*ackar<l  (pialilN 
which  has  been  maintained  >lea«lla-«l- 
ly  for  sixteen  years.  Consetpientiy  we 
have  a(ht|>tr<l  the  only  aheruative  and 
advanced  the  prices  by  the  amount  of 


the  increase  in  the  cost  of  material. 

These  new  prices  t\»r  Packard 
Twin-Six  cars  cannot  and  will  not  he 
reduced  ilurin^  the  current  season. 
They  are  as  follows: 

The  l-3.i  —  Whi'vlbasv  /.'{.)  inches.  T/iir- 
teen  styles  of  o^ten  and  enclosed  ln.h.lies. 
Price,  with  any  open  body,  f.  "•  '»•  '^- 
troit, $3,150 

The  1-25 — U  heellntse  iJJ  tnches.  Nine 
•ityles  of  open  and  enclosed  bodies. 
I'rice,  with  any  open  lunly,  J.  u.  b.  iV- 
troit,  ....         $2,750 
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TIIK    GUKATKST    OF     li  K  I.  I  (i  I  0  U  S    MASSACRES 


TIIK  most  extensive,  the  most  jitiUH-ious  of  re- 
ligious massacres  which  the  world  has  seen  for 
centuries  is  now  bein^  perpetrated  in  Turkey. 
It  had  seemed  that  the  measure  of  her  iniquity 
was  full.  Almost  before  she  had  had  time  to  get 
over  the  first  intoxication  of  her  revolution  which 
promised  liberty,  eciuality  and  fraternity  to  Moslem, 
Christian  and  Jew  alike,  the  massacres  of  Adana 
and  the  vicinity  occurred.  But  now  the  fury  of 
slaughter  has  spread  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Caucasus.  This  is  no  frenzied  dream,  but  the  authenti- 
cated fact.  We  have  it  from  many  sources  which  must 
be  credited.  Our  mission  boards  are  receiving  the  story. 
Very  slow  were  they  to  publish  the  facts,  for  mission- 
aries must  not  be  involved  in  political  affairs,  and  mas- 
sacre is  political.  Our  old  friend,  Ambassador  Bryce, 
confirms  the  unmentionable  details  and  calls  on  Amer- 
ica to  do  anything  she  can  to  save  those  who  remain. 
This  is  no  local  affair;  it  is  so  general  that  it  is  intend- 
ed, planned  and  ordered,  thru  the  opportunity  of  war, 
to  exterminate  the  Christians,  Greek  and  Armenian, 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  The  tale  comes  from  Marash 
and  Ruitab  on  the  west,  from  Trebizond  on  the  north, 
from  Bitlis  and  Van  on  the  east,  of  men  slaughtered 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  of  women  and  girls  buried  in 
Moslem  harems  to  bear  future  soldiers  for  the  Turkish 
Government  and  the  Moslem  faith.  Others  are  driven 
in  herds  from  their  homes,  families  separated,  to  go 
they  know  not  where  and  to  perish  by  hunger  on 
the  road — first  deprived  of  property  and  then  of  life. 
No  massacre  of  modern  times  compares  with  this. 
What  can  we  of  the  United  States  who  have  given 


so  much  money  and  so  many  devoted  liveH  for  the  re- 
generation of  Turkey  do  in  this  f(tarful  emergency?  In- 
deed, what!  Tuikey  is  in  the  throes  of  the  great  world- 
war.  We  cannot  reach  Turkey  with  army  or  navy. 
Mightier  armies  than  ours  are  now  attacking  and  de- 
fending her.  Indeed,  Turkey  is  not  her  own.  The  muni- 
tions defending  (Constantinople  come  from  Germany. 
The  Turkish  army  is  led  by  German  officers.  Germany's 
will  rules  at  the  Porte.  Are  we  then  to  say  that  Ger- 
many is  responsible  for  these  massacres?  Surely,  surely, 
not  directly.  She  could  not  have  desired  them.  Rut  she 
has  been  busy  in  the  war,  and  it  has  not  occurred  to  the 
War  Office  to  forbid  or  prevent  them.  The  Armenians 
do  not  love  Turkey,  doubtless  they  would  help  the  Allies 
if  they  could.  Many  thousands  have  fled  and  are  fleeing 
over  the  line  to  meet  the  Russian  army  in  the  Cau- 
casus. The  Armenians  hate  the  Turks,  and  no  wonder, 
and  the  Turks  are  taking  the  opportunity  to  give  the 
old  alternative  of  death  or  the  Koran.  But  the  one  and 
only  power  that  can  stop  these  massacres  is  Germany. 
We  are  powerless,  the  allied  nations  are  powerless,  the 
neutral  states  are  all  powerless.  Only  Germany  can  do  it. 

We  appeal  to  Christian  Germany  to  forbid  Turkey 
utterly  to  exterminate  Christianity  in  her  empire.  We 
call  upon  every  organ  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
to  join  in  this  appeal.  The  public  conscience  of  the  world 
may  not  be  listened  to  in  Constantinople,  but  it  must  be 
heard  at  Berlin. 

But  the  doom  of  Turkey  must  be  near  at  hand.  The 
world  has  endured  the  intolerable  Turk  to  the  end.  Her 
crime  cries  to  Heaven  for  punishment.  Avenge,  0  Lord, 
thy  slaughtered  saints! 


FROM     HAMBURG     TO     BAGDAD 


ANOTHER  invasion  of  Serbia  has  begun.  For  the 
third  time  in  this  war  the  Austrian  armies  are 
crossing  the  three  moat  rivers  that  protect  the  northern 
border  of  the  peasant  kingdom,  the  Danube,  the  Save 
and  the  Drina. 

But  this  new  campaign  differs  from  the  former  at- 
tempts at  conquest  in  that  it  has  German  cooperation 
and  control.  This  not  only  increases  its  effectiveness,  but 
gives  it  another  aspect.  For  Germans  and  Austrians, 
for  all  their  alliance,  look  at  the  world  thru  different 
eyes.  The  Austrians  called  their  invasion  of  August, 
1914,  a  Straf expedition,  a  mere  punitive  campaign  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  their  Archduke.  But  the  cold  com- 
mercial eyes  of  the  Germans  see  in  the  present  move- 
ment the  completion  of  one  of  their  fondest  dreams  of 
railroad  extension.  The  conquest    of    Serbia    means   to 


them  the  filling  in  of  a  missing  link  in  the  system  of 
German  railroads  which  shall  eventually  connect  the 
North  Sea  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  Hamburg  with 
Bagdad. 

When  the  Germans  captured  the  capital  of  Poland  did 
they  celebrate  the  victory  with  a  triumphal  procession 
thru  the  streets  of  Warsaw  and  a  coronation  in  the 
cathedral?  No,  they  proclaimed  their  achievement 
in  a  simpler  and,  to  American  taste,  more  impres- 
sive style,  by  putting  up  on  the  station  bulletin  board 
in  far-away  France  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  "Begin- 
ning today  express  trains  on  the  German  state  railroads 
will  be  thru  from  Lille  to  Warsaw." 

So  now  the  German  papers  are  not  talking  about  the 
prospective  punishment  of  naughty  little  Serbia,  but  are 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  probable  completion 
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of    the    Hamburg-Bagdad    Railroad.    The    Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt  says: 

When  the  road  to  Constantinople  has  been  won,  connection 
will  have  been  established  between  us  and  our  allies  on  the 
Bosporus.  A  single  line  of  rails  will  stretch  from  Hamburg 
to  Bagdad,  and  the  road  will  be  free  for  the  passage  of  Ger- 
man products  to  Turkey  and  of  Turkish  products  to  Ger- 
many. Then  an  united  commercial  sphere  will  stretch  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  as  far  as  the  fron- 
tiers of  India,  and  the  rich  pi-oducts  of  the  soil  of  Asia 
Minor — especially  corn  and  cotton — can  find  their  way  to 
the  Central  Powers  without  England's  fleet  being  able  to 
prevent  it.  This,  however,  means  the  final  collapse  of  the 
English  scheme  of  shutting  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
off  from  all  the  raw  products  of  the  world,  and  it  means  for 
us  the  possibility  of  continuing  this  war  for  an  unlimited 
time  without  our  having  to  impose  upon  ourselves  the  slight- 
est restrictions. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  The  possibility  of  the  transit 
of  the  products  of  our  highly  developed  war  industry  will 
enable  Turkey  in  increased  degree  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
heart  of  English  world  supremacy — against  Egypt.  Thus 
it  is  in  truth  for  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  that  the 
fight  is  being  fought  when  shells  fall  upon  Serbian  regi- 
ments. 

For  this  reason  one  can  say  that  the  world-war  has  en- 
tered today  upon  a  decisive  stage.  Whether  it  will  be  its 
last  stage  will  depend  upon  whether  our  enemies  resolve  to 
draw  the  inferences  from  the  results  of  the  coming  time, 
and  to  acknowledge  openly  that  the  last  possibility  of  vic- 
tory for  the  Quadruple  Entente  disappears  on  the  day  upon 
which  Germans  and  Turks  join  hands. 

It  is  evident  that  England  realizes  the  importance  of 
the  issue,  for  before  the  Teutonic  forces  had  crost  the 
three  rivers  to  enter  Serbia  from  the  north,  British  and 
French  troops  were  crossing  Greece  to  enter  Serbia 
from  the  south.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  protest  of 
the  Greek  Government  against  the  landing  of  Allied 
troops  at  Salonica,  for  the  need  was  urgent  and  the 
eager  soldier  could  not  afford  to  wait  upon  the  dilatory 
diplomatist.  This  is  technically  as  much  of  a  violation  of 
The  Hague  rule  protecting  neutral  states  from  invasion 
by  belligerents  as  was  the  act  of  Germany  in  crossing 
Belgium  to  get  to  France.  But  in  this  case  there  will 
probably  be  no  armed  resistance,  for  both  premier  and 
people  sympathize  with  the  Allies.  It  was,  besides,  not 
so  much  the  technical  violation  of  international  law 
which  in  the  case  of  Belgium  incensed  the  American 
people  against  Germany,  but  rather  the  ruthless  and 
oppressive  way  in  which  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was 
carried  out.  Among  a  friendly  and  non-resistant  popu- 
lation like  the  Greeks  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  the 
atrocities  which  in  Belgium  aroused  the  horror  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  world. 

We  can  now  see  why  it  is  that  Germany  chooses  to 
send  her  troops  to  the  Balkans  instead  of  employing 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Ru.ssians  or  in  the 
strengthening  of  her  hard-prest  lines  in  France.  It  is 
not  so  much  ('onstantinople  that  she  covets  as  the  cotton 
and  the  grain  that  lie  beyond  in  the  sunny  plains  of  An- 
atolia. When  by  the  combination  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  she  found  herself  shut  out  from 
northern  Africa,  Germany  turned  her  eyes  toward  Asia 
Minor  and  [)rojected  a  railroad  from  the  Bosporus  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  here  she  was  checkmated 
by  the  agreement  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain  to  divide 
Persia  bt?tween  them.  A  few  years  ago  the  British  flag 
was  hoiste<l  on  what  is  nominally  Turkish  territory  at 
the  head  of  the  (Julf  and  so  the  (iennan  railroad  wa.s 
(Uiprived  of  its  terminus  and  reason  for  existence.  Now 
a  BritJHh  army  is  flghting  its  way  up  the  Tigris  from 
the  I'ersian  Gulf  to  Itagdad.  Th»'  railroad  which  begins 


just  across  the  Bosporus  from  Constantinople  ends  for 
the  time  in  the  Taurus  mountains  near  Adana  of  evil 
memory.  Only  a  strip  thirty  miles  thru  along  the  Danube 
divides  the  Teutonic  Powers  from  friendly  Bulgaria  and 
allied  Turkey.  Against  this,  the  sole  barrier  between 
them  and  Constantinople,  they  have  now  struck. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S  WEEK 

LAST  week  President  Wilson  won  the  submarine  con- 
troversy with  Germany — the  greatest  international 
issue  confronting  the  United  States. 

Last  week  President  Wilson  prepared  a  rational  pro- 
gram for  national  defense — the  greatest  national  issue 
confronting  the  United  States. 

Last  week  President  Wilson  came  out  for  woman  suf- 
frage— the  greatest  state  issue  confronting  the  United 
States. 

Last  week  Woodrow  Wilson  won  a  charming  bride — 
the  happiest  event  in  the  universe  for  him. 


REGRETS  FOR  THE   "ARABIC" 

THE  note  which  the  German  Ambassador,  Count 
von  Bernstorff,  delivered  to  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  on  October  5  probably  puts  an  end  to  the  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  the  sinking  of  liners  by  subma- 
rines. This  is  the  text: 

The  order  issued  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  German  submarines  of  which  I  notified  you 
on  a  previous  occasion  has  been  made  so  stringent  that  the 
recurrence  of  incidents  similar  to  the  "Arabic"  case  is  con- 
sidered out  of  the  question. 

According  to  the  report  of  Commander  Schneider  of  the 
submarine  which  sank  the  "Arabic"  and  his  affidavit,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  men.  Commander  Schneider  was  convinced 
that  the  "Arabic"  intended  to  ram  the  submarine. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Imperial  Government  does  not 
doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  affidavit  of  the  British  officers  of 
the  "Arabic,"  according  to  which  the  "Arabic"  did  not  in- 
tend to  ram  the  submarine.  The  attack  of  the  submarine  was 
undertaken  against  the  instructions  issued  to  the  com- 
mander. The  Imperial  Government  regrets  and  \vs  this 
act,  and  has  notified  Commander  Schneider  ace               y. 

Under  these  circumstances  my  Government  is  prepared  to 
pay  an  indemnity  for  American  lives  which,  to  its  deep  re- 
gret, have  been  lost  on  the  "Arabic."  I  am  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate with  you  about  the  amount  of  this  indemnity. 

J.  VON  Ber.\sti.>rff. 

From  this  wording  it  will  be  seen  that  the  German 
Government  has  changed  both  its  policy  and  temper.  The 
plea  put  forward  by  Commander  Schneider  in  defense 
of  his  attack  upon  the  "Arabic"  was.  it  must  be  said, 
neither  credible  nor  creditable,  but  the  frank  and  un- 
hesitating acceptance  of  the  British  version  marks  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  tone  of  the  former  German 
notes.  There  still  remains  unsettled  the  more  serious 
case  of  the  "Lusitania"  and  this  cannot  be  explaineti 
away  or  disavowed  since  it  was  acknowletlged  and  de- 
fended by  the  tJermans,  but  doubtless  they  an?  now 
disposed  to  make  such   reparation  as   is   i  •.   anvi 

seeing  the  odium  which  it  has  brought  upon  tiu-  v.«emuui 
name,  they  must  by  this  titJie  be  able  to  express  sincere 
regret  that  they  ever  sank  the  ship. 

The  important  thing  is  that  Germany  h*;s  b«ia 
brought  to  concede  practically  all  the  (H>ints  for  which 
our  (iovernn\ent  has  contended.  She  has  plt>il);eii  herMtf 
not  to  attack  unresist iiig  Itnem  without  WMrtiiriki'  «n4 
without  providing  I'or  the  .HMfety  of  thojie  on  b»  '»« 

has  acknowletlgetl  the  right  of  Anivrtcnn  veMeb  to 
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thru  th«>  war  zoik'  uiiniolcMtcd.  Sho  Huh  rrc()j?iii/.i  ;   i    c 
liiihility    for   tlu'   loss   nl'   Aiin'rii-im    livi'.s   and    pruiMit 
even   upon  t'lu'rny   vtwsols   if  thcne  Iwhavc  aH  norni>in 
bataiits.    She   has    aKCi'i'd    to    iiKU'tuiiily    for    AtTU-rirui 
vt'ssiils  sunk   whili'  carrying  coiidil  ioiial   contrabaiid    Id 
hiT  I'lU'tiiit's. 

ir  (Ji'iiuaiiy  livfs  up  lo  tlu'so  jiKri'i'tiu'ntH  in  the  futun 
tluMi'  will  bo  littlo  occasion  for  protest  on  the  Kround  of 
international  law,  and  if  CJreat  Hritain  can  be  brouRlit 
to  abandon  her  illegal  interfer«'nce  with  tieutra!  com- 
merce, the  United  States  will  have  deserved  the  y.rnU- 
tude  of  the  world.  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
all  the  neutral  maritime  nations  are  now  rejoicing  "ver 
the  success  of  our  elTorts  and  the  day  will  conne  when 
both  Germany  and  Croat  Hritain  will  thank  us  for  hav- 
ing maintained  in  these  trying  times  the  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  on  which  their  commerce  must 
depend.  The  British,  of  course,  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
Germany's  change  of  policy  to  the  destruction  of  her 
submarine  fleet,  over  tifty  of  which  they  claim  to  have 
sunk  or  captured.  But  even  the  London  Standard  ac- 
knowledges that:  "Superticially  it  might  seem  to  con- 
stitute a  considerable  triumph  for  the  slow  but  very  per- 
tinacious diplomacy  of  Dr.  Wilson."  But  in  our  opinion 
"the  slow  but  very  pertinacious  diplomacy"  of  the  Pres- 
ident has  achieved  a  very  real  and  lasting  success  and 
we  congratulate  him  and  the  country  upon  the  happy 
outcome  of  the  difficult  and  dangerous  endeavor. 


CAN   CARRANZA   MAKE  GOOD? 

NOT  long  ago,  when  Villa  held  the  capital  of  Mexico 
and  was  apparently  soon  to  exercize  a  controlling 
influence  thruout  the  country,  there  would  have  been  no 
warrant  for  the  recognition  of  what  Carranza  calls  his 
Government  by  the  seven  nations  that  granted  him  rec- 
ognition last  week.  But  Villa  has  lost  nearly  all  the 
power  he  then  had,  and  Carranza  has  been  steadily  gain- 
ing. Recognition  may  increase  his  force  as  a  leader  by 
drawing  to  him  many  who  are  now  in  opposition.  Un- 
fortunately, Villa  will  continue  to  fight,  and  he  may  con- 
trol the  northwestern  states.  And  in  the  south  Zapata, 
an  incurable  bandit,  cannot  be  conciliated.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Carranza  can  keep  his  promises,  re- 
store order,  protect  foreigners,  and  cause  a  general  elec- 
tion to  be  held.  He  and  those  who  speak  for  him  may 
have  overestimated  his  ability  and  the  strength  of  the 
m.ovement  associated  with  his  name. 


SHOULDER  ARMS! 

HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD  is  alarmed.  As  President 
of  the  American  Society  of  Aeronautical  Engineers 
he  attended  the  other  day  one  of  the  "war  luncheons" 
being  held  every  week  at  the  Technology  Club  of  this 
city,  and  there  made  a  few  remarks.  According  to  the 
papers  Mr.  Wood  is  said  to  have  said : 

Records  in  Washington  show  that  a  certain  European 
nation  could  land  in  the  United  States  within  forty-eight 
days  750,000  men,  with  250,000  horses  and  munitions  suffi- 
cient for  a  three  months'  campaign,  with  half  the  transports 
available  before  the  present  war.  .  .  .  Furthermore  sim- 
ilar records  show  that  a  nation  on  the  Pacific  could  land 
350,000  troops  on  the  Pacific  Coast  within  sixty-one  days 
with  half  its  transports. 

Tho  it  may  show  a  culpable  disregard  for  our  national 
safety,  we  must  defer  for  the  present  consideration  of 


tho  "certain  Kiiropoan  nation."  Whichever  It  may  be,  It 

has  HUllicienl  lr<»ublfs  of  iIm  own  at  thJM  nioriient  and  w« 
can  aHHume  it  will  not  uttiuk  un  during  the  next  few 
wuekM,  certaiidy  not  bcfon-  ('oriKroMM  rneeth  and  in- 
creaMeM   taxes   three  or   four    fold   mo  an   to   relieve  our 

"criminal  unprrparedness." 

Hut  how  about  that. "nation  on  the  Pacific"?  Can  it 
poHHibly  be  Japan?  If  ho,  we  Hhould  worry. 

.Just  think  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  little  yellow 
men  to  seize  the  Ptuific  (!ojist,  proceed  up  over  the  moun- 
tain pa.sses  of  the  Sierras  and  U»i<kies  and  thence  over- 
run the  corn  belt  of  the  Middle  West.  Indeed,  once  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  there  would  be  no  Htopping  them 
until  the  pie  belt  of  New  England  and  the  fried  chicken 
belt  of  "our  beloved  Southland"  were  completely  <k-cu- 
pied. 

In  the  first  place  the  astute  Japanese  statesmen,  hav- 
ing reversed  their  historic  policy  of  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States,  would  have  to  consider 
how  GO, 000, ()()()  people  could  invade  territory  occupied 
by  100,000,000  people,  5000  miles  away.  Having  resolved 
that  this  was  easy  enough,  they  would  then  proceed  to 
mobilize  their  present  army  of  250,000  and  increase  it 
sufficiently  so  that  350,000  troops  could  be  spared  to 
cross  the  seas.  Of  course  they  would  have  to  increase 
the  army  much  more  than  350,000  in  order  to  have  at 
home  enough  to  protect  the  Empire  in  case  the  United 
States  sailed  around  the  back  way  and  attacked  them  in 
the  rear. 

But  before  the  Japanese  armada  could  attack  Amer- 
ica, the  United  States  Navy  would  have  to  be  sunk,  for 
as  Napoleon  proved  long  ago,  no  overseas  invasion  can 
take  place  as  long  as  the  enemies'  fleet  is  afloat.  But  as 
no  fleet  can  operate  4000  miles  from  its  base  at  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  its  strength,  if  Admiral  Vreeland 
of  our  navy  is  to  be  believed,  Japan,  whose  navy  is  now 
much  inferior  to  ours,  could  hardly  concentrate  a  fleet 
a  third  the  strength  of  the  American  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

But  we  know  the  Japanese  are  wonderful  fighters,  so 
we  will  assume  that  they  have  sunk  our  entire  fleet. 
Then  all  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  clear  the 
seas  of  our  submarines  and  mines.  The  fact  that  Eng- 
land, w'ith  the  greatest  naw  in  the  world,  has  not  yet 
dared  attempt  to  land  an  expedition  on  the  German  or 
Belgian  coast,  or  Germany  upon  the  English  coast, 
is  no  proof  that  the  abler  yellow-skinned  men  would  not 
succeed. 

It  will  now  be  perfectly  safe  for  the  armada  to  set 
sail  and  be  at  our  shores  in  the  sixty-one  days  specified. 
The  fact  that  some  of  these  days  have  been  consumed 
in  waiting  for  the  American  fleet  to  be  destroyed  need 
give  no  concern.  We  know  there  are  some  four  fast 
liners  that  go  from  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco  in  three 
weeks.  No  doubt  the  1000  slower,  smaller  transports 
that  would  be  needed  could  be  readily  put  in  commission 
and  convoyed  over  without  mishap  within  the  "sixty-one 
days."  All  the  armada  would  then  have  to  do  would  be 
to  disembark  its  troops,  demolish  the  fortified  coast  de- 
fenses and  take  the  several  lines  of  trenches  that  had 
been  thrown  up  from  Lower  California  to  Puget  Sound. 

We  all  know  how  easily  the  coast  defenses  can  be 
taken — at  the  Dardanelles,  for  instance — and  how  easily 
trenches  have  been  captured  in  the  present  war,  as  the 
men  on  the  firing  lines  universally  attest.  No  doubt  the 
Japanese  would  seize  our  entrenchments  w'ith  but  few 
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casualties.  And  to  make  certainty  doubly  certain,  they 
would  unquestionably  bring  with  them  sufficient  42  cen- 
timeter guns  and  ammunition,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  caught  napping  as  the  Russians  have  been.  Despite 
the  poverty  of  Japan  and  the  enormous  taxes  owing  to 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  she  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
sending  over  enough  ammunition  so  as  to  use  up  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  a  day,  as  is  frequently  done  before 
a  charge  by  the  Germans. 

Having,  then,  with  their  considerably  smaller  navy, 
sunk  our  fleet,  eluded  our  submarines  and  mines,  and 
with  their  army  taken  our  trenches  and  driven  our  reg- 
lar  army  and  militia  back  over  the  Rockies,  the  Japanese 
would  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  dispose  of  our  "con- 
temptible little  army"  of  1,000,000  volunteers,  that  would 
have  been  drilling  night  and  day  in  the  meantime. 

And  thus,  in  the  shake  of  a  lamb's  tail,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  United  States  would  be  complete.  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Wise  Wood  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  republic  for 
his  warning.  To  arms,  Americans,  to  arms! 


THE   PUBLIC   DEFENDER 

WHY  should  there  be  a  public  defender? 
Because  the  state,  having  committed  itself  to 
the  principle  that  it  .should  secure  to  the  man  accused 
of  a  criminal  charge  the  benefit  of  legal  advice,  should 
see  the  thing  thru. 

The  present  system  does  not  guarantee  a  prisoner  the 
benefit  of  legal  service  to  any  adequate  degree.  The  court 
appoints  counsel  for  an  indigent  defendant,  but  the  law- 
yer who  is  arbitrarily  assigned  to  the  defense  is  gener- 
ally paid  nothing  and  given  no  allowance  for  such  legiti- 
mate expenses  as  the  preparation  of  evidence  and  search- 
ing for  witnesses.  He  may  or  may  not  be  competent. 

Without  impugning  the  public  spirit  of  the  lawyers  so 
appointed  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  defendant  thus 
equipped  is  by  no  means  on  an  equal  footing  in  court — 
tho  the  law  assumes  him  innocent  until  his  guilt  is 
proved — with  the  salaried  prosecutor  who  has  the  pres- 
tige and  purse  of  the  state  behind  him. 

The  state  has  therefore  only  technically  fulfilled  its 
acknowledged  obligation  to  the  defendant.  In  appointing 
a  public  defender  who^^e  salary  and  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  people  the  state  is  not  so  much  adopting  a  new 
principle  as  making  an  old  one  effective.  If  the  commu- 
nity should  provide  for  the  poor  man's  defense  to  the 
extent  of  compelling  a  lawyer  selected  at  random  to  do- 
nate his  services,  much  more  should  it  provide  really 
eff'ective  legal  advice.  That  is  what  the  public  defender 
does,  as  the  article  on  another  page  indicates,  and  this 
fact  is  sufficient  reason  for  his  existence. 


A   WALL  STIiP.ET  CRAZE 

THKRE  is  no  reason  at  present  for  ex{)eiting  that 
the  Wall  Street  excitemtiit  will  greatly  affect  the 
general  business  situation  for  good  or  for  ill.  A  small 
group  of  speculators  in  the  stia-ks  of  coiu-erns  making 
munitions  of  war  have  been  a.s  crazy  u.s  madhouse  ma- 
niacH,  and  their  depression  of  spirits  will  be  as  deep  as 
their  expetrtations  of  wealth  \v»'re  exalted.  Their  activity 
lius  been  a  phenonienon  of  g.inibliiig,  pure  and  simple. 
They  have  made  the  Street  a  .Monte  Carlo,  for  the  time 
bfitiuf. 


The  stocks  of  sound  railroad  and  industrial  properties 
have  not  been  much  affected  by  the  margin  traders. 
Still  less  have  ordinary  commercial  operations  been  dis- 
turbed. We  have  had  a  second  year  of  record-breaking 
crops.  The  obvious  and  unquestioned  prosperity  of  the 
farmers  will  make  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  for 
the  normal  variety  of  miscellaneous  goods,  and  will  give 
plenty  of  business  to  the  transportation  companies.  In 
saying  this  we  by  no  means  forget  that  sooner  or  later 
a  world-wide  industrial  depression  must  come,  as  eco- 
nomic enterprise  begins  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  appall- 
ing destruction  of  capital  by  the  war.  But  that  can  be 
anticipated  by  prudent  men,  and  if  banking  operations, 
.  especially  in  their  relation  to  practical  currency  prob- 
lems, are  handled  with  good  judgment,  there  should  be 
for  a  long  time  to  come  no  such  thing  as  an  unusually 
acute  crisis  or  a  "crash." 

Out  of  the  recent  madness  a  few  individuals  will 
emerge  with  fortunes  suddenly  acquired,  which  they  will 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  carrj*  away  with  them,  and 
perhaps  will  be  lucky  enough  to  keep.  They  will  become 
a  new  increment  to  the  "new  rich"  class,  which  has  no 
habit  of  tradition  or  responsibility,  of  savoir  faire,  of 
social  usefulness.  It  is  not  a  class  to  be  admired,  and 
too  often  it  conducts  itself  as  a  class  not  worthy  of  re- 
spect. Its  dominant  idea  is  to  get  something  for  nothing, 
and  it  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  nation  in  a 
business  way  or  morally. 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  substantial  busi- 
ness men  of  Wall  Street  have  effectively  done  their  part 
toward  preventing  a  widespread  mischief  in  this  tur- 
moil. Notwithstanding  the  general  soundness  of  busi- 
ness conditions,  good  stocks  might  have  been  seriously 
impaired  had  the  strong  men  on  the  Exchange  and  in 
the  banking  houses  been  carried  away  by  the  specu- 
lative excitement.  On  the  whole,  they  have  shown  fore- 
sight and  conservatism.  Their  policy  has  been  bul- 
warked, too,  by  the  new  legislation  governing  our  bank- 
ing operations  and  the  currency.  As  time  goes  on.  peo- 
ple will  discover  how  enormously  important  this  reform 
has  been  and  is.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  say  that  never 
again  can  quite  the  same  conditions  recur  that  were  wit- 
nessed in  1873  and  in  1903.  Whether  this  shall  be  so  or 
not,  the  chances  that  legitimate  business  from  this  time 
on  will  be  less  and  less  involved  in  these  mad  outbreaks 
of  the  gambling  spirit,  are  distinctly  better  than  they 
ever  before  have  been  in  our  financial  history. 


THE  WISE  COURSE 

THE  Panama  Canal  is  to  remain  closed  until  all 
clanger  of  slides  in  the  Gaillard  Cut  is  past.  Ciov- 
t-rnor  CK)ethals  is  back  in  command  and  will  see  to  it 
that  the  big  ditch  can  play  no  more  tricks  after  he  has 
completed  the  work  this  time.  The  engineers  are  to  blast 
away  the  tops  of  hills  in  order  to  bring  all  UHwe  dirt  into 

the  channel  atJil  thus  permanently  rt  •'■■  ■   of 

the  slides.  For  llovernor  (.loethals  be..-  ii» 

thoroness.  His  determination  to  see  the  thinjr  thru  is 
indomitable  and  his  insistence  on  "nothing  but  the  be*t" 
in  his  re.sults  is  reassuring.  "I  purp<  on 

this  line  if  it  takes  all  suttvn^er"  is  m  »iitAi  . 
l!()i)»l  luck  t(»  (iovernor  (Joethals.  We  netnl  m> 
offWials  in  the  I'nited  States  with  the  wime  •ciwrn  ol 
-luperrtcialitv 


THE  GREAT   WAR 

(hlnhvr  'f  (JtMiiiniiH  rcKiiiii  Hnlicti- 
/.iilliTii  |{<'(ltiiil>l,  near  Lcii.H.  I''rriirli 
iiviatorN    li()iiil)ai-<l    liiixiMuhiiiK. 

(hlohir  :'i  ItiilKMria  lirraks  willi  tlic 
Allien.  Itrilisli  mid  li'rcncli  troups 
land    al.    Salmiica. 

(htohvr  a  Kroiicli  lako 'ralmi(>  nude. 
ClianipaKiK'-  (.'crmaii.v  disavows 
siiiUiiiK  of  "Ai'aliii-"  and  iill'ci-s  iii- 
dtMiiiiiiy. 

Ovtohrr  7 — /aitiiis  roplacos  Voiiizolos 
as  (Jrock  rrt<inioi\  Miilj;ai-iaii  port 
of  N'ariia  reported  lionibardod  by 
Kussian  «Tiiis(M-s. 

Oilithcr  tS  —  Aiistro-CJiMiiians  cioss 
l>aiuil)(>  and  Save  into  Scibia.  Ilin- 
donbiii};    bosio^cs    Dvinsk. 

Ortohcr  9 — Aiistro-CJonnans  captmc 
Helsi'ado.  Fioicc  but  iiiollVctual  Ocr 
Mian  attacks  on  Hritisli  al  Loos  and 
KroucU  at  'raluire. 

October  iO— (teimans  gain  in  Pripct 
region,  Voljnia.  Sorbs  hold  Drina 
Kiver  against  invaders. 


The  Fall  of  '^^^  Allies  had  assumed 
Venizelos  ^^i^t  the  mobilization  of 
the  Greek  armies  meant 
that  Greece  was  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Serbia  in  resisting  the  Teutonic  inva- 
sion and  that  the  Allied  forces  landing 
at  Salonica  would  be  welcomed.  This 
was  the  natural  inference  from  the 
fact  that  Venizelos,  who  favored 
cooperation  with  the  Allies,  had  again 
become  Premier  and  that  the  King  had 
consented  to  the  mobilization.  But  it 
appears  that  the  agreement  between 
the  King  and  the  Premier  extended  no 
farther  than  the  desirability  of  mobiliz- 
ing; they  differed  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  troops  after  mobiliza- 
tion. The  Premier  insisted  that  the 
honor  of  Greece  depended  upon  her 
fulfilling  her  treaty  obligations  to  aid 
Serbia  whenever  the  latter  was  at- 
tacked. The  King  replied  that  Serbia 
had  refused  to  help  Greece  in  May, 
1914,  when  she  was  in  danger  of  a  war 
with  Turkey.  The  King  also  said  that 
the  time  to  aid  Serbia,  if  ever,  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  when  Bul- 
garia was  neutral,  Rumania  was  dis- 
posed to  cooperate  and  the  Austrian 
forces  did  not  exceed  150,000.  Now, 
argued  the  King,  it  would  be  fatal  for 
Greece  to  intervene  when  500,000  Aus- 
tro-Germans  and  300,000  Bulgarians 
menace  Serbia  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Russians  has  made  Rumania  helpless. 
On  account  of  this  disagreement 
with  the  King,  Premier  Venizelos  re- 
signed on  October  5  and  a  coalition 
cabinet  has  been  formed  under  Alex- 
ander Zaimis,  governor  of  the  Greek 
National  Bank.  He  has  been  Premier 
twice  before.  It  is  understood  that 
Venizelos  who,  altho  out  of  favor  with 
the  King,  .still  commands  a  parliament- 
ary majority,  will  not  oppose  the  new 
Premier. 


.,.,       ,        ,  I  lio  l'r»Mich   aritl    HriLiHh 

1  lie    Laiidmii    .  i         .i  •       i 

at   Salonica       .    .     ■      •  i- 

III    .SaioiiU'H   woro   <liHap- 

poiiitod  not  to  !)<•  (rroetud  um  AIHch  but 
instead  to  Im  nn't  with  a  formal  pro- 
test agaiiiHt  thi'ir  landing  »«  "  viola- 
tion of  neutral  territory.  The  I'Vonch 
IVIiniHtor  at  Allicn.s  on  October  2  sent 
the  followiiir  iiolincatioii  to  tho  Greek 
Government: 

My  order  of  inv  (iovorniiieiit  I  havi-  the 
Imnor  to  annoiiiici'  to  your  Mx''ellenry  llie 
arrival  at  Sabmira  of  the  first  detaclmient 
of  Frencli  troops,  and  to  declare  at  the 
sain(>  lime  thai  h'lMiice  and  lOngiaml.  allied 
lo  Serbia,  send  their  troops  to  help  the 
latter,  as  well  as  lo  inaiiitain  their  <'oin- 
inunications  with  lier,  and  that  the  two 
powers  count  upon  (Jreece,  who  already  has 
given  them  so  many  proofs  of  fi'ieiidsiiip, 
not  to  oppose  measures  taken  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Serbia,  of  wiiom  she  also  is  the  ally. 

To  this  Premier  Venizelos  replied: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  I  have  the 
honor  to  declare  to  your  Excellency  that, 
la'iiig  neutral  in  the  European  war,  the 
royal  Government  could  not  i)ossil)ly  au- 
thorize the  proceeding  in  question,  for  it 
constitutes  a  breacii  of  Greece's  neutrality, 
the  more  manifest  since  it  comes  from  two 
great  belligerent  iiowers.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  duty  of  the  royal  Government  to  pro- 
test against  the  passage  of  foreign  troops 
across  Greek  territory.  The  circumstance 
that  these  troops  are  destined  solely  to  aid 
Serbia,  Greece's  ally,  in  no  way  modifies 
the  legal  position  of  the  King's  Govern- 
ment ;  for,  even  from  a  Balkan  point  of 
view.  Greece's  neutrality  could  not  be  af- 
fected before  an  actual  casus  foederis  was 
committed,  by  the  danger  now  threatening 


Serbia,  whicli  caiiNfcl  th<*  dttNiiiitcli  of  l(il«r- 

iriilional    troopN   to   her   help. 

The  (ireek  (Chamber  of  DcputioN  ap- 
proved of  thJH  proteMt  by  u  vote  of  257 
to  40  an<l  at  the  name  timo  Hupportod 
tho  de<-|aration  of  Premier  Veni/,elo« 
that  (innivc  waH  bound  by  treaty  and 
vitjil  JntereHtH  to  >;o  to  tho  aid  of  Ser- 
bia. (Jermuny  anrl  Hulf^aria  have  notl- 
lied  Greece  that  they  expect  her  to  back 
uj)  her  protest  by  re.sJHtinK  the  inva- 
Hion  of  Greek  territory  by  the  Allied 
troops. 

But  the  Greeks  made  no  attempt  to 
prevent  the  French  and  British  troops 
from  disembarking  when  they  arrived 
in  the  harbor  of  Salonica  at  8  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  The  troops 
were  conveyed  on  great  transatlantic 
vessels  followed  by  smaller  transports 
carrying  munitions  and  supplies  and 
e.scorted  by  warships  and  destroyers. 
When  the  first  detachment  reached  the 
quay  they  were  welcomed  by  a  message 
from  the  French  Minister  at  Athens. 
Then  they  marched  thru  the  streets  to 
the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets  to 
their  encampment  on  the  ground  a.s- 
signed  to  Serbian  commerce.  The  7.5 
centimeter  guns  and  their  ammunition 
wagons  followed  quickly.  The  Greek 
gendarmes  maintained  order  and  the 
Greek  officers  and  soldiers  mingled  on 
friendly  terms  vdth  the  French,  British 
and  Serbs. 

The  railroad  leading  from   Salonica 


THE  BATTLEFIELD  OF  ARMAGEDDON 
According  to  German  papers  the  decisive  conflict  of  the  Great  War  is  to  be  fought  out  on 
Serbian  soil.  Here  the  forces  of  the  Allied  and  of  the  Teutonic  powers  are  about  to  meet  in  a 
battle  that  will  at  least  determine  the  fate  of  Constantinople,  if  not  the  war.  German,  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  armies  have  crossed  the  Danube,  Save  and  Drina  rivers  on  the  north  of  Serbia. 
French  and  British  troops  are  crossing  Greece  to  enter  Serbia  from  the  south  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  the  Greek  Government  against  this  violation  of  neutral  territory.  The  Bulgarian  army 
has  been  mobilized  and  massed  upon  the  Serbian  and  Greek  frontiers.  Seven  nationalities  will 
meet  in  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  and  of  the  Morava  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  the  railroad  line 
which  runs  from  Belgrade  to  Salonica.  German  officers  are  engaged  in  fortifying  the  Bulgarian 
port  of  Dedeagatch.  Russians  cruisers  are  said  to  have  bombarded  the  Bulgarian  port  of  Varna. 
These  operations  are  indicated  on  the  above  map   by  arrow   points 
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into  Serbia,  which  was  owned  by  a 
German  company,  was  taken  over  by 
the  Greek  Government  and  by  this 
route  the  Allied  troops  were  sent  north 
into  the  interior  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
When  they  reached  Serbia  they  were 
received  with  acclamations  by  the  peo- 
ple who  came  to  the  stations  offering- 
fruit  and  flowers. 


The  Invasion 
of  Serbia 


Field  Marshal  Macken- 
sen,  withdrawn  from 
Russia  and  placed  in 
command  of  a  new  army  8:roup  of  some 
400,000  Austro-Hungarians  and  Ger- 
mans, opened  the  campaign  by  a  bom- 
bardment of  the  Serbian  fortifications 
on  the  banks  of  the  three  rivers  which 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  Serbia.® 
Attacks  were  made  at  so  many  points 
simultaneously  that  the  Serbians  did 
not  know  where  the  enemy  intended  to 
cross,  and  the  French  aviators,  who 
had  come  to  their  aid,  were  of  little 
service  in  scouting,  for  the  Austro- 
German  aeroplanes  and  aircraft  guns 
kept  them  off.  Large  quantities  of  pon- 
toons and  other  material  had  been  col- 
lected and  as  soon  as  the  Serbian  de- 
fense was  sufficiently  enfeebled  bridges 
were  thrown  across  the  rivers  in  many 
places.  The  army  of  General  von  Gall- 
witz  crost  the  Danube  east  of  Semen- 
dria  in  four  places.-  This  will  enable 
him  to  reach  the  junction  of  the  Bel- 
grade branch  about  ten  miles  south,  and 
brings  him  within  about  forty  miles  of 
the  Bulgarian  frontier. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  General  von 
Koevess  effected  a  crossing  of  the  Save 
River  southwest  of  Belgrade  and  the 
next  morning  was  in  possession  of  the 
city.  The  Austrians  stormed  the  citadel 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  and 
the  German  troops  captured  the  Royal 
Palace  and  the  southern  part. 

This  is  quicker  work  than  formerly. 
The  Austrians  who  began  the  attack 
upon  Belgrade  the  first  of  August, 
1914,  did  not  take  the  city  until  the  first 


Underwood  »t-  I'ndiriiood 

WHERE   THE   ALLIES    VIOLATED    GREEK    NEUTRALITY 

The   port    of   Satonica,    the   most    important    city   acquired   by    Greece   in   the   Balkan   Wars,    is   the 

biblical    Thessalonica    and    is    the  southern    gateway    to    the    Balkans.    The    railroad    running    from 

Salonioa   north   thru   Uskup   and   Nish   to   Belgrade  will  be  the  objective  of  both  invaders  and  defenders 

of  Serbia,   and   strategy   and  convenience   led   the    Allies   to   land   their  expeditionary    force   here 


of  December  and  then  were  able  to  hold 
it  only  twelve  days.  But  of  course  there 
was  no  expectation  that  Belgrade,  de- 
molished by  repeated  bombardments, 
would  long  hold  out.  The  real  stand  will 
be  made  as  before  further  in  the  in- 
terior, where  eight  lines  of  defense  have 
been  prepared  under  French  engineers 
and  furnished  with  French  artillery. 
The  Serbian  army  now  numbers  250,000 
to  350,000  men  and  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency 
than  ever  before  during  its  nine  months 
of  recuperation.  Arms  and  ammunition 
have  been  brought  in  freely  during  the 
past  year  by  way  of  Salonica,  altho 
that  involved  a  technical  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  Greece.  Now  French 
and  British  troops  are  being  landed  in 
Salonica  at  the  rate  of  14,000  a  day 
and  sent  across  to  Serbia  as  rapidly  as 
possible  because  the  Bulgars  are  likely 
to  cut  the  railroad  at  any  time.  They 
are  rumored  to  have  already  done  so. 
We  learn  from  German  sources  that 
the  plan  now  being  carried  out  for  an 


invasion  of  Serbia  by  an  Austro- 
German  force  from  the  north  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Bulgars  from  the 
eastern  side  was  intended  to  be  carried 
out  early  last  spring  but  was  postponed 
till  fall  for  two  reasons.  One  was  that 
Italy  came  into  the  war  and  Austrian 
troops  had  to  be  sent  to  the  frontier  to 
meet  the  new  foe.  But  now  Italy  is  con- 
sidered negligible.  The  Italians  are  re- 
ported to  have  given  up  all  hope  of  get- 
ting Triest  this  year  and  the  Austrian 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Isonzo  River  to  the  Danube.  The  other 
was  the  outbreak  of  typhus  in  Serbia. 
This  is  said  to  have  carried  off  140,000 
of  the  population,  for  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  cases  were  fatal.  The  Germans 
were  unwilling  to  expose  their  soldiers 
to  the  contagion,  so  they  postponed  the 
invasion.  But  the  army  of  American 
doctors  and  nurses  who  worked  there 
during  the  summer  have  stamped  out 
typhus  and  put  Serbia  in  better  sani- 
tary condition  than  it  ever  has  been,  so 
the  Germans  now  think  it  safe  to  enter. 


A  . 

•  «  \  ^  f  •  ».*!  V  %  ^  *  -  A 

Bulgaria  Breaks 
with  the  Allies 


(i)  A  intrioan    /'r««« 

lu.aia    MINIt.S    WITH    HUT    A    tilNISl.fe:    TIIUlKiHT 

I'srt    of    that    liltmfhara    In    I'hlluilflphtit    mi    Uotub«r    8,    whvii    thu    I'hlUileliihiit    N»tU>iii>la    iii«l    tb« 

Boatun    Aiii«i'li'Hiui    tn    Ihe    Itivl    Kitmr    fur    tho    wurlil'*    btwvliall    title      Thv    '  rhllliwt"    h«««    iiavor    wwli 

it   vh>ni|iliiiiiihi|>   b«fiir«   itiiil   th«   fitna   kra   ha|i|>y 


The  Russian  ulti- 
matum, demanding 
that  Bulgaria  dis- 
miss the  German  officers  from  her  army 
and  protesting  against  the  acceptance 
of  German  loans,  was  supported  by  the 
British  and  F'rench  representatives  at 
Sofia.  On  October  5  at  2:40  p.  m.  the 
Bulgarian  reply  was  delivered.  Its  in- 
•  '  rit  tone  was  v.  r   from  its 

i      ,.     ^K!    for    it    was  .     ii    in    Bul- 

garian instead  of  French  as  is  custozn- 
uiy   in  diplomatic  'urse,  or  Rus- 

sian, which  has  hn  neen  the  lan- 

guage of  communication  between  Bui- 
'V      .la.  The  Bi'  '  -v- 

V    declirteil   i  chr 

"non-existent  lierman  ottlcent"  and  as- 
serted its  right  to  employ  whom  it 
plea.sed  and  t>orrow  where  it  liked.  Th* 
repre.sentatives  of  the  Alliett  promptly 
withdrew  from  Sorta. 

It    IS   said    that    GeneriftI    lim«n   von 
I     lers,  the  German  uMcer  who  orc«n 
t..i«l   the  Turkisih  army.   h««  i'h«nr«  of 
the    HultfHrian.    and    that    he   ha^   with 
him  SiHUi  German  ' 

and    eii|fti>e«r«.    T(;- 
p«nai«M  are  MupiKMteil  tu  b«  (>ai  >-r 

many   and   it   U   Mtd   that   |l  '  '^ 
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will  lu<  provided  for  Ihn  fimiilioH  of 
lUilKiiiiiiii  icsciviHis  called  to  llu" 
folorH. 

The  HiiIkhi mil  (Jox ci  iiniriit  iiiiM  Ih 
HUed  a  maiiireslo  lo  (lie  people  explaiii- 
injf  its  rcuHoiiH  for  favoI•in^r  tlie  si<le  of 
the  ('ontrnl  Tovvim-h.  It  wdites  that  lUil- 
Kuria  lias  waited  until  it  liecanie  evi- 
dont  which  side  was  ^roill^r  to  win  in  the 
war  and  has  improved  th»>  time  in 
hrinKinjj:  the  artuy  up  to  a  pitch  of 
prei)arednoss  never  hefore  reached. 

ItlllKiiriii  Milisl  lijjlit  111  till-  virtor.s'  Nide. 
'I'lic  Ociiniiiis  iiikI  Aiislro  IliiiiKiuiiiiiN  iirc 
victoridiis  on  all  fronts.  Itiissiii  scmii  will 
liiivc  colliipscd  tMiliri'ty.  'riicii  will  cdiiic  tin- 
turn  111'  l''riiiic(',  Italy  iiiitl  Scrliiii.  ItiilKiiiiii 
would  coiiiiiiil  siiicido  if  slu>  did  iiol  IikIiI 
(111  tlic  side  of  tlio  ('nilriil  I'owfrs.  wliicli 
iilVcr  llio  only  i)(>ssii)ility  of  roiili/.iiiK  I'cr 
(l('siit>    for    nnioii    of    all    UulKariiin    peoples. 

'Pile  Allies,  accordintr  to  this  docu- 
ment, otFered  nothing  adequate  for 
lUiljraria's  neutrality,  but  asked  her  to 
take  Constantinople  and  hand  it  over 
to  Russia,  receivinp:  then  as  a  reward 
the  territory  up  to  the  ^nos-Midia  line 
on  the  east  and  on  the  west  part  of  the 
Macedonian  ten-itory  held  by  Serbia, 
and  this  only  on  condition  that  Serbia 
p:ot  sufficient  compensation  out  of  Aus- 
tria. On  the  other  hand  the  Teutonic 
Powers  offered  for  Buljrarian  neutral- 
ity the  whole  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Turkish  territory  along:  the  route  to 
Dedeagatch,  just  occupied. 

The  manifesto  explains  that  Bul- 
Uavia's  commercial  interests  are  insep- 
arably bound  up  with  Germany,  Aus- 
tria and  Turkey  and  that  Bulg:aria's 
sympathies  ouprht  also  to  incline  that 
way  since  Russia  is  fip:hting:  for  Con- 
stantinople, Great  Britain  to  destroy 
German  competition,  France  to  get 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  the  other 
Allies  to  rob  foreign  countries,  while 
the  Central  Powers  are  fighting  to  de- 
fend their  property  and  to  assure 
peaceful  progress. 

The  manifesto  includes  this  denun- 
ciation of  Serbia: 

Serbia,  the  worst  enemy  of  Bulgaria, 
has  opprest  the  purely  Bulgarian  popula- 
tion of  Macedonia  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  the  male  population  being  com- 
pelled to  die  for  Serbia's  cause,  the  women 
being  outraged  and  the  rivers  running  red 
with   blood. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  declares 

that  it  cannot  trust  the  Allied  Powers. 

One     of     them,     Italy,     treacherously 


bnike    ii    li....      ..I    thirty-throe    yenrM. 

Hut  Hiil«aiiii  'III  hnv«  i-onlidencc  in 
(ieiinaiiy,  wlio  Ihin  ulwityM  fiiltilled  her 
liealy  obliKiilioim  and  in  now  liKhlnHf 
I  he  whole  world  lo  curry  out  h«r  plodjco 
to  AuhI  rill. 

I  li.    chief  center  of  uctiv- 
Ihc   l)iivo      ^1      ^^^    iJuHHiu   JH   near   Iho 

"^^^'""'^  nnrihern  cinl  of  the  line 
wlwr.'  Field  IMuiMhul  von  llindenburK 
is  «MierKeliially  pUHhin>f  the  attack  mi 
Dviiisk.  This  is  not  easily  K'»''ied,  for 
it  is  a  fortilied  city  and  situated  in  the 
crook  of  the  Dvinsk  River.  The  (Jer- 
maiis  are  within  ten  miles  of  it  on  the 
west  and  soulli,  hut  are  .separated  from 
it  by  the  river  and  the  marshy  land  ly- 
ing on  that  side  of  it.  Here  the  Rus- 
sians have  the  .^.inie  advantage  as  Hin- 
(lenl)urg  had  wlun  he  overwhelmed  the 
Russian  army  in  the  Mazurian  swamps 
a  year  ago.  The  Russians  know  the 
ground  thoroly  and  the  famous  Cossack 
cavalry  and  the  patient  Russian  infan- 
try can  be  used  successfully  in  this 
roadless  region,  where  the  (Jermans, 
dependent  for  their  effectiveness  upon 
their  artillery  and  commissariat,  are 
comparatively  helpless.  The  German 
cavalry  which  a  few  weeks  ago  per- 
formed surprizing  feats  in  the  way  of 
raiding  distant  railroads,  is  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  report,  inactive 
thru  exhaustion.  In  the  region  east  of 
Vilna,  and  in  the  south  about  Tarnopol 
the  Germans  are  barely  standing  their 
ground.  South  of  the  Pripet  they  have 
made  decided  gains. 

General  Mackensen,  who  led  the 
southern  army  in  its  triumphal  march 
thru  Galicia  and  into  the  heart  of  Po- 
land, has  been  withdrawn  to  manage 
the  Serbian  campaign  and  doubtless 
many  of  his  troops  have  gone  with  him. 
But  before  the  Germans  relinquish 
their  invasion  of  Russia  because  of  the 
need  of  troops  elsewhere  and  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  they  are  determined 
to  capture  Dvinsk,  which  bars  the  road 
to  Petrograd  and  protects  the  port  of 
Riga.  A  field  railroad  twenty  miles  long 
has  been  constructed  on  the  highway 
approaching  Dvinsk  from  the  south 
and  up  this  their  great  siege  guns  are 
being  transported.  Across  the  river 
from  Dvinsk  the  country  looks  like  a 
vast  open  air  machine  shop,  and  here 
and  there  can  be  seen  big  cranes  erect- 


ed for  the  purpoHe  .  .,:  iitg  the  cannoD 
oir  the  truckH  uiid  muuntiiiic  them  upon 
their    coiiciele    fon  ''  rk 

of  coiiKlructinK   'Hi  "  «- 

inentM  tfouN  un  day  and  riiifht  and  an 
iiidleHH  procoHMion  of  nutUtr  cur»  arc 
\iiu\irtinr,  up  the  hhelU  to  \h!  untnl  in 
homlmrding  thu  city. 

'J'he  wentcrn  front,  which 
Ihc  Iakiiij4  ^^^  ^^^  i»ccne  of  unpreca- 
of  lahurc  ,|,.„^,,,|  ,i,.tivity  thrj  wc«k 
hcforo,  huH  been  comparatively  rjuies- 
cunt  Mince.  Kxcept  for  u  ulight  Iomh  in 
the  British  lineH  and  a  nlight  urivance 
in  the  French  there  has  been  no  change 
of  position.  'I'o  break  thru  mod<'rn  en- 
trenchments as  the  Allies  di<l  required 
a  long  period  of  preparation,  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  be 
able  to  repeat  the  feat  immediately. 
This  inactivity  is,  however,  regarded 
by  the  (Jerman  papers  as  a  proof  that 
the  Allies  have  "shot  their  bolt"  and 
will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  anything 
more  before  winter. 

The  gain  of  the  French  in  the  Cham- 
pagne, tho  inconsiderable  in  extent,  is 
more  important  than  it  appears,  for  it 
includes  part  of  the  .second  German  line 
and  brings  them  within  two  miles  of 
the  railroad  which  they  are  trying  to 
cut.  The  position  captured  is  the  Butte 
of  Tahure,  which  rises  above  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  The  French  also  took 
the  little  village  of  Tahure,  which  lies 
at  its  base  and  had  been  converted  into 
fortifications.  The  nearby  complex  of 
trenches  known  as  the  Trapezium  was 
also  captured.  The  French  artillery 
had  been  so  successful  in  shelling  the 
communications  leading  to  the  German 
front  that  the  soldiers  taken  at  Tahure 
had  been  without  food  for  two  days  and 
were  entirely  out  of  ammunition. 

On  the  Artois  side  near  Lens  the 
Germans  have  subjected  the  newly  ac- 
quired positions  of  the  Allies  to  heavy 
bombardments  followed  by  repeated  as- 
saults. These,  however,  have  all  been 
repulsed  except  on  the  British  left 
north  of  Loos,  where  the  fortification 
named  by  the  Germans  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  Redoubt  has  been  gained  by 
them. 

The  German  General  Staff  estimates 
the  losses  of  the  French  in  the  recent 
offensive  at  130,000  and  those  of  the 
British    at    60,000.    According    to    the 
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A    RACE   WHERE   WORLD'S   RECORDS   WERE   BROKEN 
Anderson  in  a  Stutz  car   (No.  5)    won  the  Astor  Cup   race  last  Saturday,   October  9,  at  the   Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway,   Long  Island.  He  drove   350 
miles   in  3  hours,  24  minutes,   42  seconds — a  speed  of  102.6  miles  an  hour.    This  photograph  shows  the  start 
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MASKED   MUSIC 


In   the   Argonne  poison   gas  has  been   extensively   used   by   the   Germans,   and  the   French   military 
bands   keep  themselves   constantly  protected,  even  at   rehearsal 


German  account  the  Allies  made  their 
gains  largely  thru  the  use  of  bombs 
filled  with  poisonous  gases. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  has 
sent  a  protest  to  the  Allied  Powers 
against  their  recent  air  raid  against 
that  city.  As  an  unfortified  city  in  a 
neutral  land  they  regard  the  bombard- 
ment as  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  civ- 
ilized warfare.  The  French  claim  that 
their  aviators  dropped  the  bombs  on 
the  station,  bridge  and  military  build- 
ings. The  Luxemburgers  state  that  the 
most  densely  populated  part  of  the  city 
was  shelled  and  a  workman  and  a  shop 
girl  wounded.  The  death  of  civilians 
from  French  bombs  is  also  reported 
from  Laon  and  Vouziers,  which  are 
French  towns  within  the  German  lines. 
The  French  dirigible  "Alsace"  was 
brought  down  by  the  Germans  and  the 
crew  captured. 


Panama  Canal 
Closed 


The  slides  in  the  Gold 
Hill  section  of  the 
Gaillard  Cut  which 
closed  the  Panama  Canal  nearly  a 
month  ago  have  been  followed  by 
others,  and  now  there  are  more  than 
1,000,000  cubic  yards  of  soil  and  rock 
which  must  be  removed  before  ships 
can  pass.  The  Canal  has  been  closed  by 
official  order  until  November  1,  and 
General  Goethals  thinks  that  it  cannot 
be  opened  until  some  weeks  after  that 
date.  His  resignation,  submitted  in 
August,  to  take  effect  on  November  1, 
has  been  withdrawn,  and  he  has  taken 
charge  of  the  work  that  must  be  done. 
Under  his  direction,  the  tops  of  the 
hills  near  the  .slides  are  to  be  bhi-sted 
away.  Thus  he  intends  to  prevent  such 
slides  in  the  future.  Reports  from  the 
Isthmus  say  he  has  determined  ti>  mai<e 
a  permanent  channel  if  the  necessary 
work  consumes  a  year. 

S»'venil  of  the  Mhips  tied  up  on  the  At- 
lantic Hide  were  carryinj*  ammunition 
for  UuHsin,  with  curs  and  rnih  for  the 
Trans-Siberian     Itiiilrdud.     The     equip 
ment  onlered  In  this  country    (40.000 


cars  are  included)  is  sorely  needed  for 
this  road,  whose  condition  is  such  that 
there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  muni- 
tions and  other  war  supplies  at  Vladi- 
vostock.  Several  of  the  ships  have 
started  to  go  around  Cape  Horn. 

p.  ,  The  new  Naval  Advisory 
l^lans  tor  gQ^rd,  which  is  to  be  known 
the  Navy  hereafter  as  the  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board,  and  which  is  to  assist 
the  Navy  Department  in  developing  in- 
ventions and  projects  for  defense,  was 
organized  last  week,  when  Thomas  A. 
Edison  was  elected  chairman.  The  two 
vice-chairmen  are  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt, 
of  New  York,  and  William  L.  Saunders, 
of  New  Jersey. 

A  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Edison,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  great  labora- 
tory, to  be  used  for  experiments  and 
research,  was  approved  unanimously  by 
the  board.  The  cost  of  this  laboratory, 
for  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment, 
would  be  $5,000,000,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  for  operation  would  be 
from  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,000.  The 
plan  requires  that  the  laboratory  shall 
be  located  near  a  large  city,  and  on 
tidewater,  where  the  largest  battleships 
can  come  to  dock.  It  is  to  include  pat- 
tern and  machine  shops,  brass  and  steel 
foundries,  a  marine  railway,  chemical, 
physical  and  electrical  laboratories,  a 
motion  picture  department  and  other 
conveniences  which  might  be  needed 
for  the  testing  and  development  of  new 
inventions  or  projects.  It  is  prooosetl 
that  a  naval  ofRcer  of  exceptional  ex- 
perience shall  be  in  char-  1  that 
there  shall  be  stafT.s  of  .  ^  ami 
physicists.  There  muat  be  absolute  se- 
crecy, the  approve(l  plan  says.  The 
laboratory  must  be  gurrout\ded  by  a 
hii,'h  fence,  and  protected  bv  guard>* 
Visitors  are  to  be  exclude*!.  It  is  sai«l 
that  Secretary  Daniels  will  ask  Con- 
trress  to  appropriate  the  money  re- 
(|uire«l. 

It  is  understood  at  Wasihinifton  that 
the    naval    program    to   be   lai»l    before 


Congress  will  call  for  a  considerable 
increase  of  expenditure  for  additions 
to  the  fleet.  Some  predict  that  the  de- 
partment will  ask  for  four  dread- 
noughts, instead  of  the  customary  two. 
and  a  large  number  of  submarines.  A 
prominent  feature  in  the  list  will  be 
new  battle  cruisers.  It  is  said  that  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  such  ships  in  accord- 
ance with  designs  that  call  for  a  speed 
of  thirty-five  knots  an  hour.  These 
cruisers  are  to  be  more  swnft  and  pow- 
erful than  any  of  their  class  now 
afloat.  They  will  have  eight-inch  armor 
and  carry  fourteen  inch  guns.  The  fast- 
est battle  cruisers  now  in  use  have  a 
speed  of  thirty  knots.  We  have  no  ships 
of  the  kind. 


Labor 
Controversies 


There  are  strikes  in 
many  places,  but  a 
large  majority  of  them 
affect  manufacturers  who  are  working 
on  war  orders  and  are  due  to  demands 
for  an  eight-hour  day.  This  was  sought 
by  the  employees  of  a  machine  com- 
pany in  Cleveland.  The  strike  was  of 
short  duration,  for  the  eight-hour  day 
was  granted,  with  an  increase  of  wages. 
At  the  main  plant  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  in  Schenectady,  New 
York,  about  10,000  employees  went 
out  because  they  could  not  have  an 
eight-hour  day,  and  at  the  end  of  last 
week  13,000  were  idle  there.  The  com- 
pany offered  9^2  hours,  with  5  per 
cent  increase  of  pay.  and  nine  hours  a 
year  hence,  with  a  similar  increase. 
The  strikers  also  seek  the  "closed 
shop."  and  have  attempted  to  draw  into 
their  movement  the  company's  employ- 
ees (nearly  50,000)  in  other  plants.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  a  conference  be- 
tween the  union  leaders  and  the  com- 
pany's officers  began,  with  the  State 
Board     of     Arbitration     participating. 
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In  Arizoiiii,  at  (Uifton.  thcrti  htiH 
licoii  miu'li  (liHdiilfr  mcoiiipiiiiyinj;  tin- 
sliilu'  (>r  SOOO  iniiM'rH,  wliitli  has  i-losol 
tlircf  foppor  iiiinrH.  'I'Im«  m«»M  (IfniaiicliMJ 
lli^!:lll'l•  pay  and  ifi-o^cnilion  of  thoir 
tinion.  S»'V»'tal  cotnpanirs  of  militia  iwv 
on  jriiaid.  A I  Mfiidon,  (^onni'cLicuL,  the 
;U)()(I  rniployi't'H  of  (ivo  silver  factories 
are  on  s(iiUt>  bet-aiisc  Hump  demand  foi' 
an  eiKHt-hour  day  and  hijjlier  waj^es 
was  rejected.  The  indu.strial  coopera- 
tion plan  pro|>osed  for  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  ('«)mpany  l>y  .lolin  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  hn.s  been  in  the 
state  for  some  time,  has  boon  approved 
by  the  company's  enii)loyees,  but  is  at- 
tacked by  the  oflicers  of  the  national 
union,  one  of  whom  says  it  substitutes 
paternalism  for  democracy.  The  prose- 
cution of  about  1000  persons  is  re 
quired  by  400  indictments  due  to  the 
labor  war  in  Colorado,  and  some  have 
thoiijrht  that  the  defendants  should  be 
set  free.  Governor  Carlson  has  declined 
to  interfere.  John  R.  Lawson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  union's  executive 
board,  who  was  prosecuted  for  the 
murder  of  a  deputy  sheriff  in  the  labor 
war.  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
for  life,  has  been  released  on  $35,000 
bail  by  'Ihe  Colorado  Supreme  Court. 

„  .  .      r         The    conferring:    rep- 

Recognitionfor     ^gsentatives     of     the 
Larranza  governments     of     the 

United  States,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Uruguay  and  Guatemala,  after 
hearing  deleg'ates  sent  by  Carranza, 
Villa  and  other  Mexican  leaders,  held 
a  meeting  on  the  9th  and  decided  by 
unanimous  vote  to  recommend  recogni- 
tion of  the  Carranza  faction  as  the  de 
facto  Government  of  Mexico.  Secretary 
Lansing  made  the  following  formal  an- 
nouncement: 

The   conferreos,    after   careful   considern- 
tion  of  the  facts,  have  found  that  the  Car- 


I ti I rr national  t^ewH 

THE  TRAPI'INGS   OF   WAR 

The  bight  of  the  prroteaciue  swm.s  to  have  been    reached   in    tbiB   ape-like   arranKement  of  aluminum 

Ku.s-maHk.s    which   some   of   the    French    are    uninK 
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THE    EARL    OF   ABERDEEN 
The    Lord     Lieutenant    of    Ireland,     with     Lady 
Aberdeen,    has    just    come    to    this    country    to 
accept    an    invitation     to    attend    the     Panama- 
Pacific   Exposition 


lanza  party  is  the  only  party  possessing 
tlie  essentials  l\ii-  recognition  as  the  de  facto 
Government  of  ^lexico,  and  they  have  so 
reported    to    their    respective    governments. 

Before  reaching  this  decision  the 
conferrees  obtained  from  Carranza  as- 
surances that  he  would  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  both  foreigners  and 
Mexicans;  that  persons  connected  with 
any  religious  organization  would  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Mexico  and 
would  not  be  molested  "if  they  have 
not  participated,  and  will  not  partici- 
pate in  politics";  that  general  amnesty 
will  be  granted,  altho  Villa,  Huerta 
and  other  prominent  opponents  of  Car- 
ranza may  not  be  included;  and  that 
the  de  facto  Government  will  restore 
order  and  provide  for  general  elections. 
It  will  be  seen  that  certain  representa- 
tives of  religious  orders  who  have  been 
driven  from  the  country  by  persecution 
may  not  return  in  safety,  because  it  is 
asserted  that  they  were  politicallj'  hos- 
tile to  the  Carranza  movement.  The 
subject  of  an  embargo  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  was  not  considered.  An 
embargo  would  seriously  affect  Villa, 
who  controls  no  seaport.  Each  of  the 
seven  nations  will  act  separately  and 
independently  in  granting  recognition. 
The  attitude  of  European  nations  is  not 
known. 

When  the  news  was  given  to  Villa 
he  remarked  that  the  war  was  just  be- 
gun. He  admitted  that  his  strength  and 
financial  resources  had  been  reduced, 
but  declared  that  he  would  continue  to 
fight.  Recognition  of  Carranza,  he  as- 
serted, would  not  bring  peace,  but  would 
invite  anarchy.  Revolution  would  fol- 
low revolution.  A  dozen  nations  could 
not  keep  Carranza  from  failure.  He  was 
astonished,  he  added,  because  while  he 
had  promptly  accepted  President  Wil- 
son's invitation  for  a  union  of  factions, 
Carranza  had  insolently  rejected  it, 
but  was  now  rewarded.  Villa  recently 
proposed  the  retirement  of  both  himself 
and  Carranza,  the  establishment  of  a 
government  in  which  each  of  the  two 
factions  should  have  help,  and  the  selec- 


tion of  a  neutral  President  by  this  com- 
bination. John  R.  Silliman,  our  Govern- 
ment's special  agent  with  Carranza, 
came  to  Washington  and  urged  recog- 
nition of  the  latter.  Carranza,  in  a 
message  to  the  conferrees,  attacked 
George  C.  Carothers,  another  special 
agent,  asserting  that  he  had  misled 
Villa  by  assuring  him  that  he  was  pre- 
ferred at  Washington.  It  is  said  that 
bankers  in  this  countr>'  will  be  asked 
to  assist  Carranza. 


For  some  days  past  there 

-.     .  has  been  but  little  fighting 

Mexico  ^        * 


Events  in 


in  Mexico,  and  quiet  has 
been  restored  on  the  Texas  border. 
Villa's  men  won  a  battle  in  Sonora,  but 
Carranza's  forces  have  continued  their 
northward  movement.  Villa  caused  the 
destruction  by  dynamite  of  the  resi- 
dences of  General  Terrazas  and  En- 
rique Creel,  his  son-in-law,  because  of 
the  escape  of  young  Luis  Terragas 
from  the  prison  where  he  had  been 
used  for  the  collection  of  more  than 
$500,000  for  ransom.  It  became  known 
that  General  Hernandez  intended  to 
turn  against  Villa,  and  therefore  he 
was  shot  by  his  outi  soldiers. 

In  the  south  three  of  Zapata's  gen- 
erals, it  is  reported,  accepted  amnesty 
from  Carranza  and  surrendered.  Zapa- 
ta's men  wrecked  a  train  on  the  road 
between  the  capital  and  Vera  Cruz  and 
killed  fifty  passengers.  At  the  capital, 
Alberto  Granados.  Huerta's  first  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  was  tried  for  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  Madero,  found 
guilty,  and  put  to  death.  He  declared 
that  he  resigned  from  Huerta's  Cabinet 
to  express  his  disapproval  of  the  mur- 
der. At  the  request  of  our  Government 
the  Red  Cross  suspended  work  in  the 
south  and  ■«^thdrew  its  agents,  because 
it  was  asserted  that  Carranza  could  do 
all  that  was  required.  But  the  agents 
say  their  aid  is  still  greatly  needed.  It 
is  understood  that  Huerta  will  be  held 
in  custody  until  a  new  provisional  Gov- 
ernment has  been  established. 


LONDON  AS  USUAL-AND  YET 


BY   HAROLD  J.   HOWLAND 


WHEN  the  war  began,  the  cry 
in  Enghmd  was  "Business 
as  usual."  It  was  not  long, 
it  may  well  be  believed,  before  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  program  were 
discovered.  But  the  visitor  to  London 
a  year  later  is  astonished  to  find  how 
iiccurately  a  part  of  that  phrase 
seems  to  describe  the  metropolis.  It 
looks  like  London  "as  usual."  And 
yet — 

There  are  two  places  above  all 
where  one  must  look  for  the  signs 
and  effects  of  war — within  what  the 
French  call  "la  zone  des  Armees," 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Now 
London  is  far  from  the  scene  of  bat- 
tle; not  so  far  in  miles  perhaps,  for 
scarcely  a  hundred  and  fifty  separate 
London  and  Ypres,  but  immeasura- 
bly far  in  actuality,  for  the  Channel 
and  the  British  fleet  lie  between. 
And  the  Englishman  does  not  wear 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  But  even 
so  the  usualness  of  London  takes  the 
alien  visitor — one  soon  gets  used  to 
being  an  "alien"  and  is  only  glad 
that  the  designation  is  not  "alien  en- 
emy"— by  surprize. 

NEW  SIGHTS  IN  THE  OLD  CROWDS 

The  streets  have  the  familiar 
throngs.  One  still  crosses  them  only 
at  the  price  of  eternal  vigilance,  for 
the  charging  phalanxes  of  towering 
motor  busses  and  the  darting  swarms 
of  taxis  are  all — or  nearly  all — there. 
The  restaurants  are  well  patronized; 
at  the  Savoy  or  the  Piccadilly  Grill 
or  the  Rendezvous  in  Soho  or  Simp- 
son's it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a 
table  at  the  popular  hours.  Even  the 
theaters  have  comfortable  audiences. 
Some  are  more  numerous  than  oth- 
ers, but  that  is  a  condition  not  un- 
known in  the  piping  times  of  peace, 
and  a  critical  examination  suggests 
that  the  (juality  of  the  play  and  the 
acting  offers  sufficient  explanation. 
The  old  monuments  still  look  down  in 
grave  imperturbability — the  Abbey, 
the  Tower,  St.  Paul's,  the  British 
Museum,  the  Temple,  the  building  in 
Whitehall  from  which  King  Charles 
stepped  debonair  to  a  tragic  end. 
To  the  casual  eye  it  is  the  same  old 
London. 

The  comparison  with  the  last  time 
I  was  here  is  even  more  exact.  It  was 
during  the  bitterly-fought  elet-tion 
following  the  revolutionary  act  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  throwing  out  the 
Lloyd  Ceorge  budget,  which  soutul- 
ed  the  first  note  of  the  (lilded  Cham- 
ber's re(|uiem.  Then  every  hoarding 
was  parti-colored  with  posters;  so 
uri'  they  now.  Then  the  S(|uare  be- 
neath my  window  was  filled  daily 
with  wat<'hing  crowdM;  ho  jm  it  now. 
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When  an  invasion  devastates  a 
whole  country  its  results  must  be 
at  once  apparent.  But  i?i  London, 
far  from  the  front,  the  war  is  caus- 
ing changes  fully  as  important,  tho 
less  obvious.  After  several  weeks 
in  Lo)tclon,  where  he  has  had  many 
opportunities  to  study  various 
phases  of  the  English  situatio7i, 
Harold  J.  Rowland,  Associate  Ed- 
itor of  The  Independent,  has  put 
doivn  his  impressions  of  those 
changes.  Mr.  Rowland  has  gone 
on  to  Paris,  and  his  next  article, 
"A  Little  Trip  to  the  War,"  is 
on   the    u-ay   to   us. — The   Editor. 


And  yet — there  are  differences, 
not  great,  each  by  itself,  but  in  sum 
significant.  The  streets  are  full,  but 
there  is  a  new  note  in  the  crowd.  It 
is  the  note  of  khaki.  Soldiers,  sol- 
diers, soldiers.  On  the  streets,  in  the 
taxis,  on  the  busses,  in  the  restau- 
rants, the  music  halls,  the  theaters. 
No  matter  where  you  go,  you  see 
hundreds  of  them  in  an  hour,  thou- 
sands of  them  in  a  day.  This  is  but 
the  fringe  of  an  army,  a  fraction  re- 
leased for  a  moment  on  leave.  What 
an  army  it  must  be!  It  is  yet  an  un- 
used army,  by  the  look  of  it.  Those 
fresh  uniforms  were  never  in  the 
trenches.  These  are  not  the  faces  of 
veterans.  K.  of  K.  must  have  many 
an  army  corps  still  to  launch,  when 
the  time  and  the  men  are  npe, 
against  that  grim  line  of  trenches  in 
Flanders  and  northern  France. 
There  must  be  still  oceans  of  good 
British  blood  ready  to  be  spilled  un- 
der burning  skies  to  open  the  Turk- 
ish door  for  the  great  ally  in  the 
East. 

RECHRISTENING    OLD   LANDMARKS 

The  familiar  landmarks  are  the 
same,  but  they,  too,  have  a  difference. 
The  building  before  which  King 
Charles  died  contains  a  fine  museum 
of  relics  and  instruments  and  war. 
But  now  as  one  studies  the  graphic 
plan  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  one 
is  elbowed  by  a  field  gun  "taken  from 
the  Germans"  a  hundred  years  since 
British  and  Germans  fought  side  by 
side  in  Flanders.  One  passes  an  ac- 
customed arched  gateway.  But  it's 
strange  looking  now,  crowned  by  a 
wooden  house  fitted  with  great 
.searchlights.  The  Tower  stands  stern 
as  ever,  a  place  of  bloody  memories. 
Rut  there's  another  added  just  now. 
It  was  oidy  yesterday,  they  say.  a 
spy  paid  there  the  price  of  his 
treacherous  patriotism.  The  Museum 
broods  still  on  books  and  wisdom.  oUl 
limes  und  sag»'s  past.  Not  fur  away 
the  other  night   dropt   fntm  the  .nky 


a  deadly  missile.  It  was  only  chance 
the  Elgin  marbles  and  the  Rosetta 
stone  did  not  go  then  to  join  the 
library  of  Louvain.  By  a  broad  boule- 
vard a  stone  monument,  merely  pic- 
turesque till  now,  shows  a  slim  gun 
fenced  in  by  a  wooden  parapet  and 
rakishly  pointing  athwart  the  sky. 
The  theaters  go  on  as  usual.  Or 
not  quite  so.  A  last  act,  tragic  in 
itself,  when  punctuated  by  the  boom 
of  bursting  bombs  and  the  sharp 
smack  of  shrapnel  loaded  shells,  is 
quite  unusual  enough.  It  is  no  won- 
der the  audience  grows  restive,  some 
women  whose  nerves  are  not  quite 
British  enough  take  their  escorts 
home,  and  the  rest  of  us  find  our- 
selves listening  with  a  divided  mind. 
"The  War  in  the  Air"  would  make 
a  fine  subject  for  a  play,  but  when 
it's  acted  not  on  the  stage  before  us 
but  outdoors  above  our  heads,  it's 
not  the  same  thing  at  all. 

THE  NEW  LONDON  TWIUGHT 

So  there's  life  in  London  even  at 
night,  but  when  dusk  falls  it's  a 
dusky  city  indeed.  Half  the  street 
lights  are  out,  the  rest  are  hooded 
so  that  not  a  ray  shines  above  the 
horizontal,  the  windows  of  hotels  and 
houses  are  shrouded,  the  city  moves 
in  a  lugubrious  twilight.  It  is  de- 
pressing at  first,  but  the  eye  soon 
becomes  wonted  to  it,  the  mind  for- 
gets that  there  ever  was  a  Great 
White  Way,  and  one  goes  on  living 
almost  as  usual. 

By  day  the  hoardings,  the  shop 
windows,  and  every  available  vacant 
space  are  bright  with  attractive  pos- 
ters just  as  they  were  four  years 
ago.  But  then  they  bore  attacks  by 
Englishmen  upon  Englishmen  and 
exhortations  to  half  the  country  to 
smite  the  other  half  hip  and  thigh. 
They  sought  to  array  class  against 
class,  to  enlist  the  j-  *      ^  of 

England  under  the  v.  .         ^-.  crs 

of  political  parties.  Now  they  would 
enlist   every  true  Englishman,  cla^ss 
shoulder  to  shoulder   with  class,   to 
fight  an  implacable  fight  against  the 
common   enemy.   The   unanimity   of 
method  then  and  now  is  inter«   ' 
the   difference  of  tone  and   p  .  , 
not   uninstructive.   The   Englishmen, 
like  the  loving  couple   in  the  fal>le. 
nuiy     use     flat-iron     and     ch.n  •  '-• 
against  each  other  at  home  a.^ 
as  they  like,  but  they  have  no  ini«>n 
tion  of  pr.  '       '    I  fnvnt  to 

the  iiitrudL :    .     .      N ...       - 

The  crowiin  in  the  square.  Like  the 
their  pur|Hwe  now,  mm  then. 

I-    >.Mi-(tmenl;     >  ■'     -"i  -'■••-' ■• 

against     a     parti 

again.Ht  a  nMtii>nal  daujier.  The  c 
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jjJiiK"  spi'iikcrs  arc  (•!'  vai'ioUH  Hortw 
• — hero  11  (Jaiuuliuii  iioii cniii.  invalid 
('(1  hack  rroiu  I  lie  lioiil  and  hnasliiij-r 
already  more  lliaii  llircc  tiidUMaiid 
enlist tiicids  (()  the  credit  <d'  his  olo- 
(|iieiice;  theri'  a  inajor.  et|iially  liors 
ilr  combat  i'or  the  pri'seid.  and  not 
<iuile  so  much  at  oast>  with  his  audi- 
ence; now  the  editor  of  a  |)o|)ular 
and  ratiier  sensational  paper;  then 
u  youuK  woman  who  escaped  when 
the  "liUsitania"  sank  hut  left  her 
bahy  l)ehind  henealli  llu'  waves.  They 
have  varying  success,  hut  seldom 
does  a  meeting  cdose  without  a  few 
candidates  for  enlistment  marched 
off  to  the  medii-al  ollii-ers  for  exami- 
nation. K.  of  K.'s  army  is  t?rowinK 
all  the  time,  lor  these  scenes  are  tak- 
ing filace  all  over  the  country,  or  at 
least  the  inevitable  wastajj:e  is  beinj? 
continuallj'  made  pood.  Three  mil- 
lion men,  they  say,  have  already  come 
forward,  of  their  own  free  will  and 
accord  to  tight  the  German  menace. 

WORK  FOR  EVERYBODY 

So  of  the  West  End;  what  of  the 
rest?  In  the  East  End,  the  home  of 
the  workers,  the  surprizing  thing  is 
not  that  there  is  so  little  change,  but 
the  direction  in  which  the  change  has 
come.  Materially  speaking,  times 
were  never  better.  There  is  no  un- 
employment, in  this  region  where 
unemployment  has  been  an  almost 
chronic  scourge.  Every  one  has  work 
except  the  incorrigible  unemploya- 
bles;  and  they  have  been  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms.  In  a  side  street 
one  passes  a  row  of  sad-looking  detri- 
mentals sitting  listlessly  along  the 
curb.  They  are  waiting  with  the 
hopeless  patience  of  their  kind  for  a 
night's  free  lodging.  But  eighteen 
months  ago  there  would  have  been  a 
hundred  of  them;  today  there  is  a 
bare  dozen.  Only  the  man  who  abso- 
lutely will  not  work  is  out  of  work 
now. 

The  women  are  working,  too.  Here 
is  a  biscuit  factory.  Its  main  product 
now  is  a  kind  of  glorified  dog  biscuit, 
hard  and  substantial,  but  not  un- 
palatable and  "werry  fillin'  at  the 
price."  Its  destination  is  the  trenches 
at  the  front,  and  one  can  ^easily  im- 
agine that  it  is  vastly  more  welcome 
to  Tommy  in  the  intervals  of  trench 
warfare  than  more  toothsome  food 
would  be.  The  factory  is  busy  night 
and  day;  and  all  day  long  dozens  of 
women  pack  the  hard  squares  in  tins 
and  deftly  solder  on  the  tops.  They 
are  women  who  have  never  worked 
before,  outside  the  home.  It  is  just 
because  the  home  is  not  what  it  was 
before,  with  its  men  absent,  that  we 
find  them  here. 

It  is  not  only  in  this  factory  that 
we  should  find  the  women  at  work. 
The  jam  factory  across  the  street  has 


th««m  iiM  Well;  md  hunilri'ds  of  othurM 
within  a  iimnior  of  an  hour's  widk ; 
and  Ihoii'.iii  I  of  othi-rs  all  over  the 
I'liiled  Kiiii  '  III.  When  we  r«'ach  the 
nuinitions  lariorlcH  IhemMelveH  we 
shall  liiid  I  hi  1,1  busy  even  then-,  do- 
iuK  what  the  lurt'ly  have  never  done 
before.  'I'he  women  of  I'liiKl'i'id  are 
mobilized  as  well  as  the  men. 

HKTTKK  OKF  IN   WAR  TIME 

What  the  the  ultimate  efTect  of 
this  mohili/ation  will  be  when  the 
war  is  over  is  a  nice  economic  prob- 
lem, whose  solution  will  be  more  ac- 
curately di.stovered  in  the  event  than 
in  anticipation.  Surely,  however,  any 
one  who  has  learned  from  exjjeiience 
and  observation  to  deprecate  the  in- 
creasing entrance  of  women  into  in- 
dustry in  times  of  peace  cannot  but 
view  the  present  tendency  with  anx- 
iety. But  the  immediate  efTect  is  the 
one  with  which  we  are  at  the  moment 
most  concerned ;  and  that  effect  is  a 
curious  one.  Many  a  household,  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
the  typical  household,  among  the 
working  classes  in  England  is  dur- 
ing the  war  better  rather  than  worse 
off  because  of  it.  The  chief  consumer 
of  the  family  is  away,  his  living  be- 
ing provided  by  the  state.  His  wife's 
separation  allowance  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  or  even  more 
if  the  family  is  larger  comes  in  with 
gratifying  regularity;  and  the  wom- 
en of  the  household  can  find  plenty 
of  work  if  they  only  want  it,  to  in- 
crease the  family  income.  Incidental- 
ly the  shillings  which  the  working- 
man  himself  was  not  unaccustomed 
to  spend  on  drink — for  the  British 
workman,  take  him  by  and  large, 
usually  has  a  regular  item  for  beer 
in  his  weekly  budget — are  saved  for 
other  purposes.  So  the  working 
class  families  of  England  are  far 
from  having  a  bad  time  of  it  just 
now. 

It  should  be  added  by  way  of  dis- 
claimer that  this  does  not  purport  to 
be  a  serious  economic  study,  but  a 
collection  of  more  or  less  fugitive  ob- 
servations gathered  on  the  wing.  My 
text  is  that  London — which  if  it  is 
not  England  is  a  large  section  of  it — 
looks  "as  usual."  Of  the  East  End  it 
seems  fair  to  say,  as  usual  only  bet- 
ter. Nor  am  I  taking  into  considera- 
tion for  the  moment  the  emotional 
side  of  the  picture,  materials  for 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  grievous 
lists  of  casualties  that  come  with 
sickening  regularity  from  the  front. 
Well  over  a  third  of  a  million  has 
England  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  in  .a  twelve-month.  The 
homes  from  which  those  thousands 
have  gone  can  never  be  "as  usual" 
again. 

There    is    one   more    place    where 


l.ondfiii  HuetriM  hh  umuiiI,  but  difTirrttnt. 
rarliaineiit  met  th«!  oth«*r  <lay  af'-r 
a  six  VJVV.V.H'  holiday,  It  wuh  cwrtuim. 
odd  to  Mce  Mr.  AMfjuith  und  .Mr. 
iionar  Law  MittinK  umicably  HJdi;  by 
side  on  the  TreuHiiry  bench  and  i-k' 
tinK  their  heads  toK«-th<;r  for  a  ')iii<l 
chuckle  when  a  member  oppOMite 
and  not  an  Irishinan  either  n\ii:x\n 
his  mouth  and  iiiits  hJH  frK>t  in  it. 
Not  once  in  a  K'-'U'ration  do  the  lead- 
er of  His  MajcMty'M  (iovernrnent  and 
the  leader  tjf  "Ilis  Maje-fy's  Opponi- 
tion"  forsake  for  rea.H«ni.'<  of  Mtate 
their  hoHtile  attitudeH  acroHH  the 
table  like  gentlemanly  catH  across  the 
back  fence.  It  is  a  little  comic  and 
decidedly  unusual  also  to  Hee  haileri 
as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  a 
worthy  gentleman  who  in  times  of 
I)eace  was  notalde  for  leading  only 
himself. 

ENGLAND    WILL    "MUDDLE    THRU" 

So  much  for  the  difference.*? 
brought  about  in  this  war  time  by 
the  creation  of  a  government  of  all 
the  parties.  The  likeness  to  the  House 
of  Commons  of  everyday  life  begins 
to  show  itself  as  soon  as  the  vext 
question  of  compulsory  service  drops 
lightly  upon  the  table.  The  question 
is  not  yet  in  any  way  formally  before 
the  House,  but  the  Commons  has 
adroit  little  ways  of  opening  a  sub- 
ject to  discussion  even  under  such 
circumstances,  and  the  hue  and  cry 
is  soon  under  way.  It  is  hardly  a  mo- 
ment before  it  is  clear  that  the  sub- 
ject of  conscription  is  really  a  party 
one  and  that  the  division  on  it  in 
the  Commons  and  presumably  in  the 
Qountry  is  to  be  on  party  lines.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that  when  the 
wise  course  has  been  adopted  of 
forming  a  coalition  government  in 
order  to  present  a  united  front  to 
the  common  enemy  partizan  differ- 
ences should  begin  to  creep  in.  And 
on  such  a  subject  as  this,  which,  as 
the  Englishman  would  probably  para- 
phrase our  American  saying,  "has 
cordite  in  it."  But  the  Englishman 
is  an  Englishman  still;  and  in  prid- 
ing himself  on  his  national  habit  of 
"muddling  thru"  it  sometimes  al- 
most seems  as  tho  he  considered  it 
of  equal  importance  to  have  the 
"muddle"  and  to  get  thru.  And  he 
is  a  very  partizan  person,  who  finds 
it  very  hard  to  give  up  even  in  times 
of  danger  and  crisis  his  partizan  an- 
tagonisms. One  would  feel  better 
about  this  looming  controversy  over 
conscription  if  the  suspicion  were 
not  present  that  both  sides  had  their 
eye  not  so  much  on  England's  pres- 
ent needs,  as  on  England's  future 
policies.  One  can  only  hope,  if  one  is 
England's  friend,  that  she  will  "mud- 
dle thru"— "as  U3ual." 

London 


MAKING  THE  LAW  WORK  BOTH  WAYS 

BY    GEDDES    SMI  TH 


IF  you  have  been  arrested  in  any 
county  but  Los  Angeles,  and  have 
no  money  to  pay  a  lawyer,  the 
judge  before  whom  you  are  arraigned 
will  designate  some  one  to  defend  you 
free  of  charge,  for  the  law  recognizes 
your  right  to  legal  advice.  But  the 
lawyer  who  is  thus  thrust  into  your 
affairs  is  likely  to  be  either  too  anx- 
ious or  too  reluctant  to  serve  you. 
The  anxious  class  is  made  up  of 
briefless  youngsters  who  haunt  the 
courtroom  in  the  hope  of  getting  ex- 
perience and  notice  by  just  such 
cases  as  yours.  The  reluctant  lawyers 
are  men  well  established  in  their  pro- 
fession who  happen  to  be  in  court  on 
other  business  when  your  case  is 
called  and  who  serve  you  ably  if  they 
can  spare  the  time.  It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  assert  that  all  lawyers  serve 
such  clients  ineffectively:  there  are 
thousands  whose  public  spirit  is  as 
great  as  a  physician's.  But  in  neither 
case  can  you  be  sure  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  ability  you  need,  and  if 
you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  engage 
one  of  the  "shysters"  whose  runners 
hang  about  the  jail  to  waylay  you, 
then  you  can  be  sure  that  your  case 
will  be  mishandled  and  your  money 
filched  from  you  without  scruple. 

But  in  Los  Angeles  County,  if  you 
are  penniless  and  in  jail,  you  can  say 
a  word  to  the  turnkey,  and  an  ex- 
perienced lawyer  will  come  promptly 
to  see  you,  to  talk  over  your  case,  to 
advise  you  whether  to  plead  guilty 
or  not  guilty,  and  to  conduct  your  af- 
fairs from  arraignment  to  acquittal 
or  sentence.  And  for  all  this  service 
to  you  the  county  pays  the  bills. 
Your  lawyer  is  the  public  defender. 

The  only  requirement  is  that  you 


shall  be  too  poor  to  hire  a  lawyer  of 
your  own.  If  you  are  in  that  class  you 
can  look  to  the  public  defender  for 
defense  not  only  if  you  are  accused 
of  crime  before  the  Superior  Court 
(the  lowest  court  of  record),  but  also 
if  you  are  being  "persecuted  or  un- 
justly harassed"  by  collection  agents. 
Furthermore,  if  you  have  a  claim  for 
unpaid  wages  or  other  money  due 
you,  up  to  the  sum  of  $100,  the  pub- 
lic defender  will  help  you  to  collect 
it,  and  if  necessary  bring  suit  in 
your  behalf,  tho  three-fourths  of  the 
time  he  is  able  to  settle  your  diffi- 
culties out  of  court. 

The  man  in  the  office,  Walton  J. 
Wood,  is  a  Stanford  graduate  who 
was  appointed  in  January,  1914,  thru 
the  civil  service.  You  would  call  him 
young,  and  you  notice  while  you  wait 
for  him  to  speak  that  his  profile  is 
keen  and  a  little  masterful.  When  he 
turns  to  face  you  the  smile-wrinkles 
about  the  eyes  show  a  man  of  genial- 
ity and  humor — a  man  you  would 
trust  with  your  troubles. 

Take  the  oflftce  and  the  man  to- 
gether, and  it  is  not  surprizing  that 
in  a  single  month  no  less  than  1058 
persons  have  asked  for  help  in  civil 
matters  at  the  "legal  county  hospi- 
tal." Almost  a  third  of  them  want 
unpaid  wages,  which,  without  legal 
advice,  it  is  difficult  enough  to  get. 
The  people  whose  cases  must  be  re- 
fused— 151  in  the  month  just  men- 
tioned— are  sent  to  the  proper  officer 
or  to  one  of  the  thirty-five  private  at- 
torneys who  have  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  public  defender  and  make 
no  charges  without  his  approval. 

These  civil  cases  take  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  defender's  time  and 
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form  the  most  broadly  useful  branch 
of  his  work,  but  it  is  in  the  criminal 
court  that  his  service  becomes  spec- 
tacular. There,  while  the  public  pros- 
ecutor, on  behalf  of  the  state,  pro- 
tects society,  the  public  defender, 
also  on  behalf  of  the  state,  protects 
the  individual. 

At  every  step  from  arraignment  to 
sentence  or  acquittal  the  public  de- 
fender busies  himself  with  the  de- 
fendant's interests  as  assiduously  as 
a  good  lawyer.  He  advises  the  pris- 
oner how  to  plead,  gets  his  story  be- 
fore the  court  clearly,  conducts  the 
case  if  it  comes  to  trial,  and  digs 
into  the  farthest  recesses  of  his  his- 
tory for  information  which  bears  on 
an  application  for  probation. 

But  it  is  taxpayers'  money  that  is 
thus  making  the  road  smoother  for 
suspects  and  convicts  in  half  the 
cases  that  the  court  handles.  Does  it 
pay?  Mr.  Wood  believes  that  in  spite 
of  the  cost  of  his  office — he  has  eight 
deputies  besides  investigators  and 
clerks — the  county  saves  money. 
More  than  one  judge  agrees  that 
there  is  a  real  reduction  in  trial  ex- 
penses. Judge  Charles  Monroe  of  the 
Superior  Court  sums  up  the  matter 
in  his  statement  that  "the  whole  at- 
titude of  the  office,  so  far  as  this  de- 
partment is  concerned,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  avoid  litigation  instead  of  fos- 
tering it." 

Not  only  are  criminal  cases  more 
speedily  handled ;  they  are  better 
handled.  The  public  defender  has  no 
occasion  to  stoop  to  the  marginal 
practises  sometimes  used  by  paid  at- 
torney. In  one  murder  case  in  Los 
Angeles  a  precedent  was  set  that  de- 
serves emulation  in  cases  far  from 
the  public  defender's  jurisdiction 
both  socially  and  geographically.  The 
mental  condition  of  the  prisoner  was 
in  question,  and  the  prosecutor  and 
defender,  instead  of  arr:r  -  '  n- 
ists  against  each  other,  ji'  -tv- 

mg  the  Court  to  appoint  three  dis- 
interested physicians.  These  were 
the  only  expert  witnesses  calletl. 

But  the  real  gain  lies  deeper  than 
mere  efficiency.  Mr.  WtHxi  believes 
that  the  most  i  *      ^   ''■  .  '     ''  "-is 

work  is  the  pres  >  .  i- 

ruent.  Take  the  case  which  we  shall 
call  PeopU  vs.  Black.  Black,  a  stran- 
ger in  California,  had  no  work.  He 
lived  on  nothing  at  all  some  daysi,  and 
little  enough  at  best.  Finally  he  en- 
tered a  buildiiit;.  st  '  ^H>la,  told 
them  and  .spent  the  a  an  em- 
ployment office.  He  wait  Mrre.<<teil  ami 
ciuit't'st.  The  ('■  -xK 
probalimi  Jieca  .lei^ 
ther  tiit*iul.s  I  wMft 
hkelv  to  have  increa-tiiig  ittrtW'ulty  in 
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DAVID   KORINSON 

!*«rt  land's    imblic    (lofondor,     who    works    in    the 

police   court 

keeping!:  straight,  and  would  undoubt- 
edly have  sent  him  to  jail  had  not  the 
public  defender  found  compatriots  of 
the  prisoner  who  promised  to  employ 
him,  and  thus  persuaded  the  judge 
to  release  the  man  on  probation.  This 
is  constructive  work;  it  saves  men. 
The  poor  man  commands  the  services 
of  a  public  officer,  single  of  purpose, 
sympathetic  as  a  well-paid  lawyer 
and  disinterested  as  a  judge. 

Where  Los  Angeles  leaves   off  in 


Ihi.s  new  HyMtcm  INjrtiiiiid,  ()rntf'>". 
lu'Kins.  Mr.  \\'(>i,(i  Ih  conccrnt'd  only 
with  thi)  coiirl  s  ..f  record,  but  David 
iCobiiiMon,  I'oi  I  liiid'M  city  public  d*'- 
tt'iider,  work:!  "iitirely  in  the  lower 
court,  j-rcMcrall ,  known  as  the  [jolicc 
court.  I'lvery  iiiDmiiiK  he  j^oen  tlie 
round.s  of  the  jail,  and  by  nine  o'cl(K-k 
has  the  story  of  every  prisoner  who 
needs  him. 

The  man  who  liuH  spent  a  night  in 
jail,  weary,  unshaven,  forlorn,  is  in 
i)a(l  shape  tor  his  hearing  th(!  next 
morning.  Ills  api)earance  and  man- 
ner arc  against  him.  The  patrolman 
who  accuses  him  is  cocksure  and  in- 
(lilVerent.  The  prisoner  can  seldom 
tell  a  coherent  and  convincing  story, 
even  if  the  fads  are  on  his  side. 

The  public  defenrier  is  an  efficient 
mouthpiece  for  these  inarticulate  men 
and  women.  He  promises  to  stand 
by  the  terrified  first  offender.  He 
warns  the  old-timer  against  bravado. 
When  the  magistrate  calls  the  case 
the  public  defender  is  ready  to  tell 
the  man's  story  more  briefly  and 
clearly  than  he  could  have  told  it  him- 
self. In  this  way  the  court's  time  is 
saved  and  the  tendency  of  the  police 
to  make  irresponsible  arrests  is 
checked. 

Here,  too,  the  public  defender's  of- 
fice is  the  refuge  of  unpaid  workmen, 
persecuted  debtors,  and  folks  in  trou- 
ble generally.  The  defender  and  pub- 
lic prosecutor  together  have  even  be- 
gun to  patch  up  domestic  difficulties. 


I'he  wife  lukeM  her  wtxsM  to  the  proM- 
•tcutor;  the  huMbund  in  arr«-Mti'd  and 
comes  under  the  cure  of  lh«r  [jiiblic 
defender;  and  then  the  two  olllcJuU, 
each  with  an  outraged  partner  in  tow, 
arrangi'  a  meeting  and  often  work 
out  a   reconciliation  on   the  Mpot. 

What  does  it  all  signify?  The  di»- 
trict  altf)rney  himself  is  r:harged  with 
lh(!  duty  of  treating  the  ijrisoner 
fairly.  There  are  many  legal  aid  sf>- 
cietie.s  to  do  just  what  the  public  de- 
fender does  for  poor  litigants.  Char- 
ity organizations  and  prfjbation  of- 
ficers help  men  to  get  a  fresh  start. 
All  these  were  at  work  long  before 
the  public  defender  was  thought  of. 

Jiut  it  is  the  people  who  hire  the 
public  defender,  and  they  hire  him 
for  this  one  duty.  The  district  attor- 
ney is  elected  to  get  convictions;  at 
best  he  can  do  little  for  the  prisoner. 
Private  agencies  lack  the  essential 
(juality  of  the  new  office:  the  recog- 
nition of  the  whole  community's  obli- 
gation to  the  man  in  court  and  to 
its  own  self-respect  as  a  democracy. 
"Equality  before  the  law"  sounds 
well,  and  we  take  its  existence  for 
granted,  tho  when  the  public  pros- 
ecutor is  matched  by  the  poor 
man's  inexperienced  or  reluctant  or 
unprincipled  attorney,  it  is  more 
theoretical  than  real.  But  Los  An- 
geles and  Portland  are  playing  the 
game.  The  public  defender  serves  the 
whole  people  by  turning  a  catchword 
into  a  fact. 


OUR    NATIONAL    WEALTH 


IN  a  special  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  is  given  the  total 
and  per  capita  national  wealth  of 
this  country  from  1850  to  1912. 

Total  (exclusive  of  Per 

^'e;u■.  exempt  real  property),     capitji. 

1912 $175,426,000,000  $1836 

1904 100,273,000,000  1234 

1900 82,305,000,000  1083 

1890 61,204,000,000  975 

1880 41,642,000,000  830 

1870 24,055,000,000  624 

1860 16,160,000,000  514 

1850 7,136,000,000  308 

In  this  total  exempt  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  over  twelve  billions  of 
dollars  was  not  included.  This  is 
made  up  of  the  real  property  owned 
by  the  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, together  with  the  real 
property  of  educational,  charitable 
and  religious  institutions  exempted 
from  taxation.  If  this  amount  were 
included  the  per  capita  wealth  for 
the  United  States  in  1912  would  be 
$1965.  The  largest  items  which  make 
up  the  total  wealth  of  175  billions 
of  dollars  are: 

Taxed  real  property  and 

improvements   $98,363,000,000 


BY  WILLIAM   B.  BAILEY 

Railroads  and  equipment  16,149,000,000 
Manufactured  products.  14,694,000,000 
Furniture,    vehicles    and 

kindred  property 8,463,000,000 

Live  stock 6,238,000,000 

The  total  wealth  of  New  York 
state  is  about  twenty-five  billions  of 
dollars,  followed  by  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania  with  about  fifteen  bil- 
lions each.  There  are  ten  other  states 
with  a  total 
wealth  of  over 
five  billions. 

When  we  come 
to  the  per  capita 
wealth  the  order 
of  states  is  very 
different.  Neva- 
da leads  with 
$4965,  followed 
by  Iowa  with 
$3335,  North  Da- 
kota with  $3210 
and  California 
with  $3113. 
There  are  six 
other  states  in 
which  the  per 
capita  wealth  is 


over  $2500.  Neither  New  York  nor 
Pennsylvania,  however,  is  in  this  list. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  compara- 
tive figures  for  many  countries.  In 
1903  the  total  wealth  of  the  British 
Empire  was  estimated  at  108  bil- 
lions. In  1908  the  wealth  of  Germany 
was  estimated  at  seventy-eight  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 
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THE   STEADY   INCREASE   OF   OUR  WEALTH 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  A  RACE 

THE    HOPES    AND    THE    THREATENED    FATE    OF   THE   ARMENIANS 


THE  Armenians  in  Turkey  be- 
fore the  present  onslaught 
upon  them  numbered  about  two 
millions,  but  their  importance  in  the 
empire  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
their  numbers.  Intellectually  and 
physically  they  are  vastly  superior 
to  the  Turks.  In  education,  enter- 
prise, industry  and  love  of  home  they 
surpass  all  the  other  races.  Among 
all  the  peoples  of  Turkey  they  have 
been  the  quickest  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  modern  education  and  twentieth 
century  progress.  Within  the  last 
fifty  years  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Turkey  wholly,  and  in  a  measure 
thruout  the  empire,  they  have  been 
the  artizans,  the  leaders  in  the 
learned  professions  and  promoters 
of  commercial  enterprises. 

This  ancient  and  proud-spirited 
race,  conscious  of  its  own  innate  su- 
periority, ambitious  to  educate  its 
children,  Christian  in  its  religion, 
and  eager  for  progress,  cherished 
the  hope  of  an  independent  Armenia 
reestablished  upon  the  ruins  of  its 
ancient    kingdom. 

For  thirty  years  a  few  of  the  more 
hot-headed  youth,  both  within  and 
without  the  country,  have  carried  on 
a  revolutionary  propaganda  that  was 
as  hopeless  of  successful  achievement 
as  it  was  foolish  in  organization.  The 
loud  talk  of  some  of  these  revolu- 
tionary leaders  frightened  Abdul 
Hamid  into  a  nightmare  of  massacre 
and  brought  untold  suffering  upon 
innocent  heads.  There  has  been  com- 
paratively little  of  this  in  more 
recent  years,  but  the  fear  of  this 
aggressive,  successful,  prolific  and 
industrious  Christian  race  never 
departed  from  the  councils  of  the 
Mohammedans. 

When  Turkey  entered  into  this 
war,  the  Armenians  enlisted  in  large 
numbers  and  showed  themselves  loyal 
Ottomans.  For  some  reason  not  ex- 
plained— some  say  because  of  Ger- 
man prejudice— arms  were  gradually 
taken  away  from  them  and  they  were 
set  to  other  tasks. 

Early  in  March  the  Ru.saians  were 
drawing  down  toward  Van,  where, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  the  Ar- 
menians are  unusually  strong.  The 
Governor  of  Van  was  Jevdet  Hey,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Enver  Pasha,  who, 
with  Talaat  Bey,  controlled  the  fate 
of  Turkey.  The  Armenian  men  of 
Van  loyally  offered  their  services  to 
the  Governor,  who,  under  pretense 
of  gratitude,  tried  to  conduct  the 
leaders  int(»  an  ambush  for  their  de- 
Htruction.  Three  of  the  five  leajlers 
and  spokesmen  for  the  Arnu'iiians 
were  killed,  hut  two  escaped.  These 
rallied   their   followers   while  Jevdet 


Just  at  the  time  when  it  seems  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turk  is  about  to 
be  broken  and  the  submerged  Chris- 
tian  peoples  given  an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  national  life  of  their  own, 
the  terrible  news  comes  to  us  that 
'/(£'  Ar)ne)iians  are  beiytg  massacred, 
dispersed  and  oislaved  with  the  ob- 
ject of  extirpating  the  race  before 
the  hour  of  their  deliverance  has 
conic.  In  an  editorial  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  ive  consider  what 
this  means  to  the  world.  We  have 
also  asked  one  ivho  is  better  in- 
formed  on  the  Ax!»i%eMian  problem 
than  any  other  man  in  A7nerica  to 
explain  who  the  Armeniatis  are  and 
tvhat  might  be  made  of  them  if  the 
red  hand  of  the  assassin  can  be 
stayed.  On  account  of  his  official 
position  and  close  relations  with 
the  people  notv  endangered,  it  is 
necessary  to  conceal  the  name  of 
the  author,  but  we  can  vouch 
for  his  competency';^  high  stand- 
ing and  truthfulness. — The  Editor. 


called  out  his  troops  and  enlisted  the 
services  of  the  Kurds  to  annihilate 
them.  For  five  weeks  they  main- 
tained their  position,  until  the  Rus- 
sians entered  the  city  and  the  Turks 
fled  to  the  west. 

This  attempt  of  the  Armenians  to 
defend  their  lives  against  treachery 
and  open  attack  seemed  to  awaken  in 
the  Turks  a  generation  of  slumber- 
ing wrath.  From  that  hour,  so  far  as 
the  leaders   at   Constantinople  were 
concerned,      the      Armenians      were 
doomed    to    extinction    thruout    the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire. 
Not  only  were  men  and  boys  impris- 
oned   without    charge,    assassinated, 
tortured  beyond  comprehension,  and 
killed,  singly  or  in  groups,  but  the 
women  were  ravished,  girls  carried 
into     Moslem     slavery,     and     entire 
towns — what     remained    after     the 
slaughter — sent   across   hundreds   of 
miles  of  country,    without    prepara- 
tion for  the  journey,  to  die  like  ani- 
mals   upon    the    road    thru    disease, 
starvation    and    repeated   attacks    by 
their  guards  or  other  ruffians,   and 
ultimately  miserably  to  perish  in  the 
deserts  of  northern  Arabia. 

This  process  of  destruction,  begun 
last  March,  is  now  going  on,  accord- 
ing to  indisputable  evidence  of  cred- 
ital)le  eye  witnesses  recently  com- 
piled from  authentic  doc-utiienta  by 
a  special  committee  desigiuited  to 
that  task,  and  recently  made  public. 
('DMstantinople  is  threatened,  anil  the 
1 ;")(),()()()  Armenians  in  that  city  n\ay 
any  day  he  started  upon  their  death 
inanh  to  the  desert. 

Our  Ambassador,  Dr.  Morjfenthau, 
at  Constantinople,  is  duintr  all  in  hia 


power  to  stay  the  gruesome  tide  of 
death,  and  we  note  with  gratifica- 
tion that  the  public  sentiment  stirred 
by  a  knowledge  of  this  tragedy  is 
moving  the  President  to  protest  in 
the  name  of  humanity  against  such 
crimes  against  civilization. 

If  the  Central  Powers  win  in  this 
war  over  the  Allies,  Turkey  will  be- 
come a  German  province,  in  which  the 
Armenians  would  find  scant  place. 
Officials  at  Constantinople  have  de- 
clared that  the  Greeks  also  must  fol- 
low in  the  same  path,  so  that  when 
Germany  becomes  master  of  Asia 
Minor,  no  stray  races  claiming  the 
land  as  inherently  belonging  to  them 
thru  centuries  of  occupation,  and 
dreaming  of  possible  independent 
principalities,  will  be  there  to  chal- 
lenge the  German  right  of  occupan- 
cy. The  Kurds  could  be  easily  sub- 
dued and  the  Turks  would  have  no 
spirit  to  resist.  Some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  the  present  at- 
tack upon  the  Armenians  is  but  the 
first  step  in  the  preparation  of  the 
promised  land  for  the  incoming  hosts. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Constani- 
nople  capitulates  to  the  Allies,  and 
the  two  men  who  drove  Turkey  into 
war  and  rule  her  today  with  an  iron 
hand  and  their  German  advisers  are 
shorn  of  their  power,  there  is  reason 
to  expect  that  the  Turks  as  a  whole 
will  sue  for  peace,  as  multitudes  of 
them  today  keenly  desire  to  do. 

We   can    hardly    conceive   of    any 
power's  favoring  the  perpetuation  of 
Turkey  in  any  form,  after  this  ghast- 
ly exhibit  of  Moslem  incapacity  to  rule 
alien  peoples  or  even  Mohammedans. 
At   once  then  will   and   must   begin 
the  repatriation  of  the  exiled  Arme- 
nians and  Greeks,  for  the  Greeks  also 
in  a  measure  are  suffering  the  same 
treatment.  This  will  be  an  expensive 
task,    but   the  civilized   world    must 
unite  to  achieve  it.  There  are  said 
to  be  300,000  refuge  Armenians   in 
Russia  and  more  than  half  that  num- 
ber in  Persia.  In  their  return  natur- 
ally the  most  of  them  will  drift  bark 
to    the    land    of    Ancient    Armei    i 
where  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  pi*>> 
ble  to  create,  under  the  protection  oi 
one  or  more  friendly  p  ^ 
tonomous  Artnenia.   In  \      i 

Minor,  where  the  Gr««»ks  pr«iium- 
inate,  a  Greek  principality  would  be 
the  natural  outcome. 

We  have  reason  to  exjMH-t  thut  fol- 
lowing this  baptism  of  ' 
Asia  Minor,  freetl  from 
inati(»n,  will  bei-ome  a  i' 
non-Mo.slem  races  nu»y.  for  the  rtrat 
time  in  a  uid 

enjoy  the  ,.  i-i«t. 

constructive  :  ■  \ . 
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WHAT       IS      HE       WORTH? 

GERMANY    HAS    DEFINITELY    ABANDONED    HEK    ORIGINAL  SUBMARINE    POLICY    AND    HER    SUBMARINE 

CAMPAIGN    AS    A    WHOLE    IS    A    FAILURE.    APPARENTLY    THE    IMPORTANCE    OF 

THE    NEW    TERROR    OF    THE    SEAS    WAS    OVERESTIMATED 
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TIIH    MKV    in    ILLUMtNATW)    BY    OUNfllUt 
AND    MTAHMHHI.l.a 


Till:   CASF    FOR    (ihRFCF   AND   IU;L(iARIA 


GKi:iiCI:— hY  SULON  S.  I.  Vl.ASTO 

IXAKCII  CliNIKAl.  OK  THi;  GRhl'-K  OKillolOX  CHURCH 

Till']    incsciil    crisis    ill    (ireoco,    ciiiniiMatiiiK    in    ' 
ri'siKiml  ion  of  Vt'iii/olos,  is  (luo  to  the  (lissntMioii  In 
twfcii  lilt'  KiiiK  iiiid  his  I'rimc  Minister  as  to  the  ])r< 
\h)\'h-\    for  (Iiet-re  (o  I'olldw  in  (lie  present  war.  linm 
thai    the    KiiiK    i-"*    pro-dernian    are   ahsoUiteiy    withoiii 
I'oundat  ion.   Al)t)ve  evei'ytliinn:  els»>  thi'  Kin^  hikI  (Juecn 
are  (Ireeiv,  and  they   would  i-ertainly  do  iiothiiiK  to  en 
diiiiRer  the  dynasty  or  to  antaKoni/e  the  pojudar  let-linj.; 
of  (Jreeco,   whieh    for   historical    reasons  could    not   he 
otherwise  than  with  the  Allies.  To  i'^iiKland.  France  and 
Russia  wi'  owe  oui'  indepeiidenie. 

Tiie  real  cause  of  tlu>  controversy  seems  to  be  that, 
contrary  to  the  Constitution,  V^enizelos  permitted  tu-- 
landing  of  the  French  and  Hritish  troops  at  Salonica 
without  submittinjr  the  matter  to  the  Chamber  and 
asking  for  authority.  His  protest  was  made  after  troops 
had  been  landed,  tho  he  had  been  notified  in  advance.  If  a 
protest  was  to  l)e  made  it  sliould  have  been  made  before. 

But  Greece  has  repeatedly  declared  that  she  would 
give  Serbia  material  and  tinancial  help  if  she  should  hi' 
attacked  by  any  of  the  Balkan  states,  tho  the  treaty  of 
alliance  between  Greece  and  Serbia  unfortunately  ceaseti 
to  exist  from  the  moment  that  Serbia,  without  consult- 
injr  Greece.  ofTcred  BulKiiria  a  considerable  part  of  the 
territory  conquered  during  the  last  war. 

Greece  mobilized  her  army  to  protect  her  own  frontier 
against  any  Bulgarian  attack,  and  the  policy  of  armed 
neutrality,  which  is  supported  by  all  the  four  former 
prime  ministers  who  are  in  the  new  Cabinet,  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  proper  policy  for  the  safeguai'd  of  Greek 
interests.  Greece  cannot  afford  to  go  to  war  with  Aus- 
tria and  Germany,  and  if  French  or  English  troops  were 
to  go  to  Serbia  they  could  have  been  sent  without  vio- 
lating Greek  neutrality. 

From  the  new  ministry,  with  Zaimis  at  its  head, 
Venizelos  has  been  left  out,  altho  he  has  a  majority  in 
the  Chamber  and  is  the  most  popular  man  in  Greece. 
Today  we  do  not  know  where  we  stand.  Venizelos  re- 
fused to  the  last  moment  to  state  what  his  foreign  policy 
was  going  to  be.  The  new  ministry  will  probably  make 
a  declaration  about  the  course  which  Greece  will  pursue. 

Bulgaria's  claim  to  a  part  of  purely  Greek  Macedonia 
was  only  a  pretext  for  mobilization  in  order  to  cast  in 
her  lot  with  the  Central  Powers.  Bulgaria  has  no  right 
whatever  to  Greek  Macedonia  or  Thrace.  They  are 
Greek  by  tradition  as  well  as  race. 

Yet  Greek  aspirations  for  national  unity  are  not  as 
wild  as  some  are  trying  to  represent  them.  Our  Greek 
population  in  the  former  European  and  present  Asiatic 
Turkey  is  between  eight  and  ten  millions.  The  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  from  the  Syrian  Gulf  to  Constantinople,  is 
Greek,  and  the  interior  for  a  distance  of  500  to  800 
miles  from  the  coast  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
Venizelos's  dream  was  to  unite  all  these  Greeks. 

The  Asiatic  shore,  it  is  true,  was  offered  us  by  the 
Allies.  But  to  appease  Bulgaria  they  asked  Greece  to 
surrender  Kavala  and  the  adjacent  territory  to  Bul- 
garia, and  to  do  so  immediately.  Public  opinion  in 
Greece  is  unalterably  opposed  to  such  a  cession.  The 
Allies  promised  to  give  us  territory — Turkish  land — 
some  time  in  the  future.  They  asked  us  to  give  up  some- 
thing we  hold  now — Greek  land.  Who  could  say  whether 
tomorrow  they  would  not  ask  us  to  give  up  Asia  Minor 
also? 

Greece  must  defend  herself  against  Bulgarian  ag- 
gression. Further  than  that,  in  spite  of  her  friendliness 
for  the  Allies,  her  best  interests  lie  in  neutrality,  at 
least  for  the  present. 


hULCiAKiA     liY  SVLTO/AH  TONJOHOI-h 

OK  Tin    IDirOKIAI.  STAPP  OP  THI;  NhW  YORK  "VU 

Till]  pdlicy  of  BulKariu  in  the  Greut  Wur  in  jfov- 
crin'il  jibsohitely  by  one  vitul  eonKidiTHtion  -  the 
,-,.,.,, very  of  the  lands  which  were  taken  from  f  ■  r  '  ■  h<'r 
former  allies  and  by   Uutnania  under  the  pp  .  ■,  of 

the  treaty  of  Bucharest  at  the  cJoMt?  of  the  Me<'OJi(l  Halkuii 
war.  The  urgency  of  the  need  for  a  comi)Iete  and  final 
restoration  of  the  major  part  of  Macedonia,  and  of  the 
part  of  Dobrudja  annexed  by  the  iiationH  adjoining  Bui 
garia,  is  emphasized  by  the  detailed  and  Kpeeific  chargCH 
made  at  Sofia  that,  in  Serbian  as  well  as  in  (ireek 
Macedonia,  the  pri'dominating  Bulgarian  element  is  be- 
ing eliminated  or  placed  in  a  state  of  hopelesH  eeonomic 
and  cultural  disadvant.'ige. 

Recognition  of  the  justice  of  liulgaria's  claims  to  the 
"lost  provinces"  was  distinctly  implied  by  the  promise 
of  the  Allies  of  the  Entente,  .several  months  ago,  to  in- 
duce Serbia,  (ireece  and  Rumania  to  cede  territories 
taken  away  from  Bulgaria. 

This  promise  has  not  been  carried  out.  Greece,  since 
the  first  fall  of  the  Venizelos  cabinet,  has  given  no  in- 
dication of  a  willingness  to  surrender  Kavala,  which 
was  included  in  the  irreducible  minimum  of  the  terms 
submitted  by  Bulgaria  at  the  behest  of  the  Allies.  Ru- 
mania, it  is  disclosed  by  Premier  Radoslavoff  of  Bul- 
garia, has  assumed  a  similar  uncompromising  attitude. 
The  concessions  offered  by  Serbia  in  response  to  pres- 
sure from  London  and  Paris  comprized  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  territory  designated  by  Bulgaria,  and  its 
surrender  was  to  be  deferred  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Promises,  however,  are  no  longer  accepted  as  cur- 
rency by  Bulgaria,  in  view  of  the  painful  experiences 
which  that  country  had  with  the  unsecured  paper  of 
the  powers  constituting  the  Triple  Entente,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  and  second  Balkan  wars. 

There  was'  no  great  surprize  in  Bulgaria  when  Serbia, 
even  while  the  collective  struggle  against  Turkey  was 
pending  and  the  Bulgarians  were  fighting  the  common 
battle  of  the  Balkan  states  in  the  trenches  of  Tchatalja,. 
deliberately  broke  her  ante-bellum  territorial  agreement 
and  referred  the  new  issue  to  Russia  as  arbitrator — 
an  arbitrator  pledged  by  her  minister  at  Belgrade,  the 
late  Baron  Hartwig,  to  a  complete  adjudication  of  the 
case  in  Serbia's  favor.  But  that  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain would  countenance  such  facile  treaty-breaking  was 
wholly  unexpected  at  Sofia. 

The  second  painful  experience  that  Bulgaria  had  with 
foreign  promises  came  with  the  reoccupation  of  Adria- 
nople  and  the  Thracian  triangle  by  the  Turks,  in  clear 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  London.  Under  this  treaty 
Bulgaria  had  accepted  the  minimum  of  territory  which 
she  had  conquered  in  Thrace,  in  consideration  of  the 
pledge  of  the  powers — and  especially  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia — that  Turkey  would  be  held  responsible  by 
Europe  for  the  observance  of  the  agreement.  And  yet. 
the  Turkish  reoccupation  of  Thrace  was  permitted  by 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  when  the  ink  of  the 
signature  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  upon  the  treaty  was 
hardly  dry. 

As  between  friends  who  have  failed  her  in  her  dire 
need,  in  violation  of  their  plighted  word,  and  a  foe 
whose  enmity  has  been  open  and  unconcealed,  Bulgaria 
has  chosen  to  cast  her  lot  with  her  former  enemy — 
Germany.  And  in  the  background  of  the  failure  of  the 
Allies  to  secure  to  Bulgaria  her  right  to  unity  and  lib- 
erty, lies  the  sinister  shadow  of  the  persecution  of  two 
millions  of  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia,  continued  in  all  its 
ferocity  even  while  Serbia  was  os''"ensibly  negotiating 
a  reconciliation. 
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City-Grown  Physique 

If  you  were  to  tell  the  averagfe  proud 
parent  in  the  average  small  town  that 
almost  any  school  boy  of  the  big,  con- 
gested, play-suffocating  cities  can  jump 
farther,  run  faster,  and  has  stronger 
arms  than  his  own  village-bred  son,  he 
would  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  point 
emphatically.  People  have  heard  so 
much  about  how  the  slums  dwarf  chil- 
dren and  how  the  city  has  to  recruit  its 
sound,  able-bodied  men  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, that  the  inferiority  of  city-grown 
lungs  and  muscles  has  become  a  by- 
word. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the 
case,  a  man  connected  with  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  was  recently  led  to 
apply  his  yard  stick  to  this  particular 
tradition.  Selecting  certain  athletic 
tests  which  are  commonly  used  by  large 
numbers  of  schools  in  New  York  and 
other  large  cities,  he  took  them  back  to 
the  good  old  New  England  town  of  Ips- 
wich and  tried  them  on  its  home-grown 
school  children. 

The  tests  were  in  jumping,  running, 
and  chinning,  and  the  passing  marks 
in  these  three  events  which  the  Ipswich 
boys  were  asked  to  make  are  met  each 
year  by  thousands  of  boys  of  the  same 
age  in  many  large  cities.  Only  one  of 
the  country  boys,  however,  was  able  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  elementary 
pupils  and  among  the  high  school  boys 
there  was  not  a  single  student  who  was 
able  to  make  the  marks  set  by  the  city 
boys  of  that  age. 

Mr.  Howard  Roscoe  Knight,  who 
made  this  investigation,  does  not  claim 
that  the  results  demonstrate  an  all- 
round  physical  inferiority  on  the  part 
of  these  Ipswich  boys.  They  had  had  no 
body  training  in  their  schools.  The  New 
York  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  had  en- 
joyed systematic  physical  education 
since  entering  school.  The  comparisons, 
in  other  words,  are  straws  which  indi- 
cate that  the  large  cities  are  overcom- 
ing their  defects  as  habitats  for  the 
human  animal,  and  that  if  the  towns 
and  villages  do  not  wake  up  they  may 
some  day  suffer  the  chagrin  of  having 
to  look  upon  the  large  cities  as  health 
resorts. 

Mr.  Knight's  survey  of  the  recrea- 
tional life  of  Ipswich  which,  by  the 
way,  numbers  about  fiOOO  souls,  throws 
an  illuminating  light  upon  .several  fea- 
tures of  the  recreational  life  and  needs 
of  a  small  town.  Among  the  recom- 
mendations   given    are    the    following: 

rhysical  training  for  all  boya  and 
girLs  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school 
curriculum. 

The  extensive  une  of  group  games  in 
physical    training. 

K(|uipment  of  each  school  and  school 
yard  with  playground  apparatus. 

(Jymnu.siurn  with  lockers  and  shower 
liulhs  in  Ihu  school  lnjilding. 

Movable  furniture,  so  that  the  class 
Mxirns  may  be  used  for  civic,  social,  and 
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recreational      purposes     after      school 
hours. 

The  organization  of  a  Public  Athletic 
League. 


Shoes  That  Sell  Themselves 

"The  Kafateria  Shoe  Store,"  proba- 
bly the  latest  adventure  in  the  retail 
store  line,  has  just  made  its  appearance 
in  Pasadena,  California.  It  is  just  what 
its  name  implies,  a  store  where  the 
customers  wait  on  themselves.  The  pro- 
prietor argues  that  this  "wait  on  your- 
self" plan  has  been  successful  in  the 
"eating"   line,   and   there   is   no    reason 


A  STORE  TH.-XT  SAVES  TIME  AND  MONEY 

why  it  should  not  win  out  in  the  shoe 
business. 

This  store  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  lobby  and  the  counter  section.  Upon 
entering  the  establishment  the  prospec- 
tive customer  is  confronted  by  a  sign 
which  reads,  "Check  your  parcels  and 
grips  before  passing  thru  gate." 
.After  complying  with  this  demand  he 
passes  thru  the  gate  in  the  "fence" 
which  separates  the  front  from  the  rear 
section  of  the  store.  When  once  behitui 
the  railing  the  customer  is  permitted 
to  roam  around  at  will  and  to  take  as 
long  as  he  cares  to  in  the  selection  of 
shoes.  All  of  the  shoes  are  separated, 
sized  and  priced,  and  the  customer  is 
re(|uired  to  select  his  shoes,  tit  them  to 
his  own  feet,  and,  in  fact,  sell  himself 
the  shoes  he  desires.  There  is  but  a  sin- 
gle clerk  pre.sent,  whose  business  it  is 
to  answer  (|uesti«)ns  and  to  assist  cus- 
tonters  when  re(|uested.  Upon  niuking  a 
selection  the  buyer  pays  the  cashier  and 
passes  his  shoes  to  the  wrapper. 

'I'hern  are  numerous  signs  upon  the 
walls  of  the  store  explanatory  of  the 
store's  method  of  doing  business.  One 
of  these  reads,  "If  you  want  to  wear 
your    new    shoes    home,    take    then\    otT, 


pay  the  cashier,  then  put  them  on  again 
in  the  lobby."  By  the  amount  of  success 
this  new  style  of  shoe  store  is  experi- 
encing it  would  seem  that  the  "Kafa- 
teria" plan,  even  in  the  shoe  line,  is 
meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  ordinary  store  does  not 
encourage  the  customer  who  is  "just 
looking,"  clerks  are  apt  to  force  a  hasty 
and  sometimes  unsatisfactory  selection 
in  the  interests  of  a  "trade";  but  in  the 
Kafateria  shoe  store  there  is  ample  op- 
portunity to  look  around  leisurely  and 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  style  versus  com- 
fort, unhampered  by  the  insistent  reit- 
eration of  "Perfect,  Madam,  just  what 
you  want,  I'm  sure." 


Photographic  Speed 
Can  a  camera  shoot  as  fast  as  a  gun  ? 
The  answer  has  always  been  No.  But 
Captain  F.  J.  Behr,  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Artillery,  has  recently  in- 
vented a  camera  that  will  actually  pho- 
tograph a  mortar  shell  at  the  instant 
when  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 
The  snapshot  even  shows  the  curious 
"smoke  ring"  or  "gas  ring"  that  ac- 
companies the  projectile  as  it  emerges. 
The  camera  differs  from  the  ordinary 
one  in  size  and  in  the  mechanism 
of  its  shutter.  An  electric  motor  that 
makes  several  thousand  revolutions  a 
second  works  the  shutter  and  its  speei 
can  be  so  accurately  adjusted  that  the 
photographer  can  determine  the  lenurh 
of  exposure  down  to  1  5000  of  a  secoi.i: 
The  camera  box  is  about  four  feet  high 
— the  electric  motor  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  vest  pocket  size. 

As  yet  its  use  has  been  for  the  most 
part  in  connection  with  war.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  may  help  to  determine  exactly 
what  happens  when  a  modern  high- 
power  shell  plows  its  way  thru  solid 
steel.  But  its  largest  possibilities  are 
yet  to  be  developed  in  the  general  field 
of  mechanics. 


The  School  House  Pig 

"The  school  house  pig"  is  the  latest 
result  of  the  effort  being  made  to   m 
troduce  a  more  extensive  raising  of  live 
stock    in    the    South.    In    some   sev-tions 
wealthy  patrons  give  a  pig  or  shoat  t.i 
the  school  children  of  the  local  distiu'. 
The  older  boys  construct  a  pen   li"     ' 
in     a     suitable     place     on     the     s^ 
grounds.  The 

needles  and  ui...:    -    —   -t   — 

the  girls  daily  collect  the  scraps  of  f<.K<d 

left   from   the 

to  the  feed  ti       . 

Sunday   a   boy   living   near   the   achiH.>'. 

sees  to  the   f >  >   '  \'    '"^ 

year  the  pig  i 

tricts  it  is  killed  and  served  at  a  >.ii-> 

trict  h:\  ■     V     ■' '■    '- 

and  t) 

the  schiKil  libritry  or  Ifur  any  uthvr  ii««-vl 

of  the  schi)ol. 

The  object   it  to  teach  th«  valu*  of 
thrift    and    »i-onomy      litcliWittalty    th* 
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C'lllNKSK    VOl'KS    KOK    WOMEN 

young-  people  learn  something-  about 
hog  raising  that  will  yield  rich  returns 
when  they  are  settled  on  farms  of  their 
own.  The  greatest  attention  is  needed 
to  keep  the  pig  from  being  overfed. 
Parents  say  the  children  carry  away 
lunch  baskets  fairly  groaning  with  eat- 
ables, yet  they  come  home  at  night  hun- 
gry enough  to  eat  a  threshing  man's 
meal.  They  have  divided  liberally  with 
the  school  house  pig. 


Campaigning  in  Chinatown 

Chinatown     and     Woman     Suffrage. 
Somehow  the  connection  is  rather  start- 
ling.   For   Chinatown — the    real    China- 
town, that  is,  and  not  the  lurid,  mega- 
phoned district  of  the  New  York  Sight- 
seeing   Bus — is    a    community     remote 
from  the  march  of  modern 
events,  keeping  rather  tena- 
ciously     to      its      old-world 
customs  ar.d  traditions.   To 
invade   its    Oriental    impas- 
sivity with  the  enthusiastic 
propaganda    of   "Votes    for 
Women"   was    a   tribute    to 
the  bravery  of  the  suffrag- 
ists. 

But  at  any  rate  the  idea 
worked.  Chinatown  decided 
that  it  approved  of  suf- 
frage, particularly  when  it 
was  presented  by  a  bright- 
ly colored  Chinese  banner, 
carried  by  Miss  Lavinia 
Dock,  of  the  Henry  Street 
Nurses'  Settlement.  O  1  d 
rose,  light  blue  and  bright 
yellow,  combined  with  black 
and  white,  are  the  colors  of 
the  new  Chinese  flag.  They 
drew  the  attention  of  all 
Chinatown  and  Miss  Dock's 
informal  speeches  and  ques- 
tions did  the  rest. 

"Velly  good;  all  right," 
said  one  old  Chinese  lady 
of  high  degree  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  she  thought  of 
equal  suffrage.  "I  want  my 


A   Moioi    I.nnd   Yacht 

Oiu'  of  tile  iinni  iiniciuo  iiiol(»r  vi-liiiir^ 
ever  liiiilt,  rec»'iilly  Blurted  over  tin- 
l.iiu-oiii  Highway  from  New  York  fii 
mute  for  Sun  I'l miciaco.  The  "(JipHy 
\'uii,"  lis  it  is  called,  is  owned  by  lio- 
laiid  li.  ('onkliii.  of  New  York,  who 
iiiiii-cived  till'  iiU'u  of  an  auloirioiiiic 
which  would  prnvido  living  as  well  us 
t  raveling   facilil  i 

The  body  of  111  is  land  yacht  is  mount* 
("(I  oil  a  truck  chassis,  of  the  motor  om 
iiibus  type.  The  inside  dimensions  of 
tlu>  body  are  21  foft  in  length,  7 '/j  feet 
wide  and  6V^  feet  high.  It  is  divided 
into  three  coiiipai i  ments,  and  on  tojt 
tliore  is  a  full  si/.i'ii  deck,  fitted  with  a 
l)ig  folding  leather  top  and  Jiffe  side 
curtains. 

The  forward  compartment  contains 
the  steering  wheel,  controlling  levers, 
driver's  seat,  and  gasoline  tank.  It  also 
has  two  berths,  for  the  crew,  which  are 
raised  into  the  ceiling  when  not  in  use. 
The  rear  compartment  is  finished  in 
white  enamel.  A  toilet  is  partitioned  off, 
and  a  shower  bath  and  folding  lavatory 
provided.  The  ice  box,  holding  100 
pounds  of  ice,  and  an  electric  range, 
with  two  burners,  a  broiler,  and  an 
oven,  cupboards  and  shelves  for  provi- 
sions, dishes  and  cooking  utensils  and  a 
sink  with  runnins'  water,  are  all  in- 
cluded in  the  e(iuipment.  Both  hot  and 
cold   water   are   available. 

The  middle  compartment  is  ten  feet 
long  and  contains  a  luxurious  couch  con- 
vertible into  a  bed,  two  separate  up- 
holstered arm  chairs,  also  convertible 
into  a  bed,  and  four  berths  which  are 


A    TRANSCONTINENTAL    CAMPING    TRIP 


A   NKW  SUI  I-RACE  MANNER 

rai.seu  up  into  the  ceiling  wnen  not  in 
use.  When  used  for  sleeping,  this  com- 
partment is  curtained  off  so  that  each 
of  the  six  beds  or  berths  has  the  same 
privacy  as  a  Pullman  sleeper  berth. 
Each  also  has  its  own  electric  reading 
lights,  and  an  innovation  locker  with 
special  arrangements  for  hanging 
clothes.  This  compartment  also  has  a 
writing  desk  and  a  Victrola. 

Folding  steps  used  in  reaching  the 
upper  deck  are  convertible  into  a  tea 
or  card  table  and  there  is  also  a  fold- 
ing dining  table,  eight  by  two  feet, 
which  can  be  stored  away  against  the 
ceiling. 

The  floors  are  all  prest  cork. 
On  the  upper  deck  are  lockers  for 
guns,  fishing  tackle  and  commissary 
supplies  sufficient  for  two 
weeks,  folding  chairs  and 
divans  with  mattresses,  for 
outdoor  sleeping.  One  lock- 
er contains  a  motor  cycle, 
which  may  readily  be  lifted 
out  and  lowered  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  a 
crane. 

One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  car  is 
its  easy  transformation  into 
a  mosquito-proof  camp  when 
the  owner  wants  to  stop  for 
the  night. 

The  entire  weight  of  the 
vehicle  is  a  little  less  than 
that  of  a  Fifth  avenue  mo- 
tor bus  with  its  passengers. 
The  wheelbase  is  206  inches. 
A  six-cylinder  gasoline  mo- 
tor with  cj'linders  4%  by  5, 
is  used.  The  transmission  is 
of  the  selective  sliding  dog 
type,  with  gears  always  in 
mesh.  It  is  really  a  double 
gear  box,  as  it  gives  nine 
speeds  forward  and  three 
in  reverse,  an  unusual 
transmission  made  neces- 
sary by  the  special  require- 
ments of  this  vehicle. 


(c)  IJiidiru'vod  S:  inderirood 


•■ENJOYING  THE  SUNSHINE  AND  EVIDENTLY   HAPPY 


AN    IDYLL    OF    THE    ALLIGATORS 


BY     E.     P.    POWELL 


ALLIGATOR  is  simply  the  Yan- 
kee pronunciation  for  lizard. 
This  particular  fellow  has  a 
savage  reputation,  and  whoev^er 
sets  out  for  Florida  expects  to 
be  careful  of  exposing  himself  when 
he  goes  in  bathing,  and  that  possibly 
his  boat  may  be  upset  by  the  huge 
whack  of  a  saurian  tail.  Yesterday 
our  neighbors,  a  couple  of  gentle 
ladies,  called  to  us  to  assist  them 
in  photographing  a  young  alligator 
who  had  strolled  up  to  their  cottage 
door.  He  was  not  full  size,  to  be  sure, 
about  four  feet  long,  but  quite  in- 
quisitive. We  could  not  find  out  ex- 
actly what  he  wanted,  only  it  was 
evident  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  difference  between  civilization 
and  the  wilderness.  A  touch  of 
broomstick  on  his  nose  brought  a 
snap  of  anger  and  a  blow  of  his  tail 
that  would  have  been  equal  to  a 
schoolma'am's  ruler.  He  scrambled 
away,  however,  as  soon  as  we  would 
let  him. 

Driving  around  Lake  Emerson  the 
other  day,  we  saw  a  very  domestic 
group  on  one  of  the  little  island.s 
consisting  of  a  mother  and  half  a 
dozen  young  ones  climbing  or  rest- 
ing on  her  back.  They  were  enjoying 
the  sunshine  hugely  and  were  evident- 
ly happy.  But  they  saw  us  at  quite 
a  distance  and  had  no  desire  for 
close  acquaintance.  We  have  been 
finding  out  that  the  alligator  has  no 
disposition  whatever  for  ([uarreling. 
Take  them  in  the  lagoons  where 
they  are  crowded  and  where  food  is 
not  over-abundant,  and  their  com- 
panionship may  as  well  be  avoidtul; 
but  everywhere  else  over  Florida 
they  run  loose  with  no  more  danger 
to  human  folk  than  the  wild  pigs, 
nor  HO  much.  They  freciuently  travel 
from  on(5  Mnmll  lake  to  another,  eH- 
pt'ciall.v  in  bree<linif  time,  iitul  if  yon 
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When  our  old  friend  and  contribu- 
tor, E.  P.  Powell,  died,  we  had 
several  unpublished  manuscripts 
ivhich  he  had  sent  us  from  his 
home  in  Sorrento,  Florida,  at  ivhich 
he  spent  all  his  time  in  his  last 
years.  Two  other  sketches  of  the 
state  that  shared  his  affections 
ivitJi  rural  Neiv  York  will  be  pub- 
lished in  forthcoming  numbers  of 
The     Independent. —  The     Editor. 


do  not  turn  out  for  one  in  the  woods 
he  will  turn  out  for  you. 

An  old  fellow  whom  we  call  Aha- 
suerus  spends  most  of  his  time  in 
Lake  Lucy,  buried  in  the  mud  when 
it  is  cold,  and  occasionally  showing 
himself  like  a  bit  of  an  island  when 
it  is  warm.  We  in  our  corn  fields 
leave  our  hoes  to  look  at  him,  and 
once  in  a  while  we  hear  him  growl, 
but  anything  like  war  between  us 
is  absurd.  The  growl  or  call  is  more 
than  half  bellow,  very  much  like  that 
of  young  bulls.  He  must  be  a  big 
eater,  but  he  cannot  do  much  dam- 
age among  the  fishes,  as  he  is  too 
heavy  and  sluggish.  We  caught  a 
turtle  the  other  day  that  had  alliga- 
tor teeth  marks  dented  heavily  into 
his  shell.  Turtles  both  in  the  lake 
and  out  are  so  common  here  that  he 
is  welcome  to  what  he  can  catch. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  sentiment 
whether  we  shall  allow  alligators  to 
indulge  their  tastes  in  our  preserves 
or  not;  it  would  probably  be  very 
ditticnlt  to  hinder  them  without  kill- 
ing. A  ilark.v  will  surely  shoot  u 
"  'gator"  if  he  gets  a  chance  and  is 
p»'rmitted.  They  are  btroining  e.\- 
tinct  very  rapidly,  thru  a  clas.s  of 
tourists  who  pass  them.s»'lves  off  for 
Hport.sn»en  a  folk  withe. it  any  other 
purpose  it)  lif*'  but  to  shoot  some- 
fhirn{.  ThtJSe  p«'opU'  coint'   into    Kl»>r 


ida  once  a  year  like  an  overflow  of 
uselessness,  seeing  nothing  that  i^ 
beautiful  and  having  nothing  to  do 
that  is  useful.  They  bring  along  an 
inherited  desire  to  hit  something  and 
destroy  all  that  they  can. 

So  our  saurian  is  going  out  with 
the  wild  hogs  and  the  wild  cattle. 
Florida  is  destined  to  become  a  won- 
derful home  of  stock  growers.  We  are 
glad  to  see  the  last  of  "razor  backs," 
but  we  are  rather  proud  of  still  hav- 
ing an  alligator  in  our  pond.  Lake 
Lucy  is  about  half  a  mile  across  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length. 
We  pet  it  a  good  deal  as  we  would 
pet  an  orange  orchard  in  the  pine 
woods  or  an  apple  orchard  in  New 
York.  It  gives  us  a  dinner  now  and 
then  and  no  end  of  fun,  and  it  can 
indulge  in  one  or  two  alligators  with- 
out harm  to  anybody. 

Ten  more  years  and  we  shall  see 
the  last  of  an  alligator,  unless  legis- 
lation protects  them  from  oblitera- 
tion. The  whole  land  is  being  trans- 
formed, just  as  Ohio  and  New  York 
were  transformed  seventy-five  years 
ago.  But  we  are  trying  to  keep  a  lit- 
tle of  our  wildness  by  aid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Our  lakes  are  being  re- 
stocked and  the  land  which  is  recov- 
ered from  racing,  raveniT.-  •"  .-  < 
rapiilly     being     turned  \ 

farms.  It  is  not  likely  that  alligator} 
will  ever  destroy  a  lamb  or  a  calf, 
tho  it  is  just  possible. 

At  any  rate,  our  little  home  lake* 
are  ab.solutely  safe  for  hun\an  beir.:* 
to  row  abi»ut  then*  an>'   '"   '  " 

please,    Florida   is  a   v\  ■   c 

fur  an  alert  mind,  and  t)«for«  long  it 
will    tie   eiiHt>led    to   feed    '  "vf 

million.**,    only    these    mu.>i 
lietter    than    many    of    the    ' 
wouUl    tte   an   inorea-ie   of   al  « 

and  wild  '"  They  wvilkl  uu  i«'«« 
harm  on  uul  and  Wttt*r. 


DU.    VVAIJI)   TODAY 

I  HAVE  known  Dr.  Ward  lor 
forty-five  years.  The  first  five 
years  of  that  time  we  were  shop- 
mates  in  a  newspaper  factory,  work- 
ing side  by  side  on  the  task  of  filling? 
the  columns  of  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent with  sound  and  wholesome 
teachinjv.  We  consulted  freely  about 
the  policy  of  the  paper  and  the  ques- 
tions then  pending  in  the  political 
and  the  religious  world,  and  came  to 
know  each  other's  minds  about  as 
well  as  men  can. 

For  myself  I  can  only  say  that  my 
respect  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
integrity  of  my  comrade  steadily 
deepened;  I  grew  to  value  more  and 
more  his  judgment  and  his  charac- 
ter. Such  questions  as  those  dis- 
cussed in  this  book  were  often  crop- 
ping up  in  our  conversation,  and  the 
thoroness  of  his  thinking  and  the 
firmness  of  his  grasp  on  reality  were 
always  reassuring.  I  find  many 
echoes  of  those  old  talks  on  these 
pages. 

The   bit    of   autobiography   which 
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CREDO 

A   KliVII-W  oi   "WHAI   I  lihl.lliVI, 
ANh  WHY." 

BY  WASH1N(  .ION  (il.ADhHN.h.h. 


Many  who  foUunu-d  during  the  punt 
year  ///<•  artirlcH  in  Thr  ludtjwiiil 
rut  hy  Dr.  W'llliiim  ItnyoH  \V(tril, 
for  nearly  fifty  yearn  an  t-dilor  of 
The  Indi-piiiiliiil  and  noii>  itn  llmi- 
orary  h'ditor,  i  ntitUd  "What  I  Id' 
Here  and  Why,"  will  hi'  {/lad  to 
Irni-nUhal  llic  nerivd  lian  hern  rc- 
imhlislifd  ill  a  volitme  with  tin- 
same  title*  ll'r  atikvd  Dr.  Wnxli- 
inyton  (ilad<l(  n.  jxtsfor  enieritnH  of 
the  Firtit  Conyrryationitl  Church 
of  Coluinhiis,  Ohio,  and  autlior  of 
many  booka  on  religion  and  cthicH, 
to  review  the  hook.  Dr.  Gladden 
n'as  it.'isociitltil  icith  Dr.  Ward  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  The  Inde- 
pendent i)i  the  seventies  and  has 
frequently  eonfributed  to  these 
pages    since    then.  —  The    Editor. 


DR.  WARD  IN  THE  SEVENTIES 


Dr.  Ward  gives  us  in  the  Introduc- 
tion is  informing.  Such  an  education 
is  not  the  portion  of  many  boys.  To 
have  read  the  Kible  thru  in  Hebrew 
before  he  was  nine  years  old  was  a 
strenuous  propaedeutic.  His  father 
was  his  teacher.  "He  believed,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  that  Hebrew  was  an  eas- 
ier language  to  learn  than  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  with  three  years  for  each 
and  in  the  reverse  order,  he  required 
me  to  read  the  whole  Bible  in  the 
original  tongues,  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament also  in  Greek  and  the  New  in 
Hebrew  and  both  in  Latin."  I  think 
that  there  is  a  legend  of  that  remark- 
able family,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, reading  the  Bible  thru,  verse 
about,  at  family  prayers,  each  in  a 
different  language.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  second  miracle  of  the  tongues. 
This  splendid  linguistic  training  was 
what  opened  the  gates  of  the  buried 
languages  to  Dr.  Ward  and  gave  him 
for  playthings,  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions and  Assyrian  cylinders. 

But  his  interest  in  scientific  and 
philosophical  questions  has  been 
hardly  less  keen;  the  latest  news 
from  the  laboratories  has  always 
been  interesting  to  him,  and  the  ex- 
plorations into  the  mysteries  of  life 
and  being  have  held  his  attention. 

For  such  work  as  he  has  under- 
taken in  this  book  he  has,  therefore, 
some  unusual  qualifications.  His 
mind  is  keenly  analytical;  the  larger 
aspects  of  scientific  discovery  are 
familiar  to  him ;  he  knows  pretty  well 
what  has  been  proved  by  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  what  is  still  sub  ju- 
dice;  and  while  he  is  absolutely  vera- 
cious and  not  a  bit  afraid  to  face 

♦Charles   Scribner's   Sons.   SI. 50. 
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any  truth,  no  matter  how  disturbinjf 
may  l^e  its  implication.s,  he  is  yet  con- 
stitutionally conservative,  and  not 
disposed  to  relin(|ui.«h  any  jjortion  of 
his  ancestral  faith  until  it  i.s  shown 
to  be  no  longer  tenable. 

Tnis  book  of  his  might  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  doctors  as  a  regimen 
for  a  manly  mind.  Any  man  who 
wants  to  put  himself  thru  a  course 
of  straight  and  severe  thinking  on 
the  deepest  themes  with  which  the 
human  mind  can  grapple,  would  do 
well  to  read  it.  It  is  not  technical; 
the  argument  can  be  followed  \)y  any 
fairly  intelligent  man;  and  the  exer- 
cize will  be  mightily  invigorating.  I 
have  observed  that  some  of  the 
brightest  scientific  men  I  know  have 
followed  these  articles  thru  The  In- 
dependent, with  steadily  deepening 
interest. 

The  ontological  and  cosmical  dis- 
cussions of  the  opening  chapters 
lead  the  mind  out  into  a  large  place 
and  give  us  some  great  impressions 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  things  by 
which  we  are  surrounded;  the  chap- 
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SOME  SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


The  Reconciliation  of  Government 

with  Liberty 

By  JOHN  W.  BURGESS,  Ph.D.,  Ju.D.,  LL.D. 

To  reconcile  government  and  liberty  has  been  the 
effort  of  the  ages.  It  has  never  been  fully  consum- 
mated. The  story  of  this  endeavor  to  keep  the  true 
path  between  despotism  and  anarchy  is  the  theme  of 
this  intensely  and  immediately  interesting  book. 

Particularly  in  I'-iew  of  the  present  extra orcfmarx  European  crisis! 

$2.50  net 


Through  College  on  Nothing  a  Year 

Literally  Recorded   from  a  Student's  Story 
By  CHRISTIAN  GAUSS 

of  Princeton    University 

Any  one  with  determination  can  do  it.  The  student 
here  tells,  through  the  pen  of  Professor  Gauss,  how  he 
got  from  the  slums  to  the  university,  of  the  difficulties 
he  surmounted,  and  of  the  value  of  a  college  education 
to  him.  It  is  a  most  inspiring  story  told  in  the  stu- 
dent's vernacular  just  as  he  told  it  in  the  series  of  inti- 
mate friendly  talks  with  the  writer. 

$T.O(>  net 


Constantinople 

Old  and  New 

By  H.  G.  DWIGHT 

A  description  based  on  boyhood  and  early  manhood 
spent  in  the  city,  supplemented  by  a  deep  stuily  of  its 
traditions  atul  the  Turkish  character.  Illustrated  with 
countless  photographs  by  the  author,  many  of  which 
are  unif|ne,  as  the  mos(|ues,  etc.,  visited  by  him  have 
never  bef<»re  b<.*en  permittid  to  he  advertised. 
Illustrated.       In  box,  $;.(X> 


The  Holy  Earth 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY 

An  inspiring  revelation  ol  llie  signiticaiice  of  the  back- 
grounds of  human  life. 

$I.(K)  net 
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ters  (in  The  Mystery  of  Life,  Foresigrht 
in  Evolution,  and  Nature's  Preparation 
for  Man,  will  force  a  man  to  think 
deeply,  and  the  more  theoloprical  chap- 
ters, on  The  Direct  Vision  of  God,  How 
to  Think  of  God,  Essentials  and  Non- 
Essentials  in  Reliffion,  The  Scriptures, 
Jesus  the  Christ,  and  The  Future  Life 
are  full  of  spiritual  insight  and  fine 
interpretation. 

Dr.  Ward  has  lived  a  very  brave, 
devoted,  laborious,  self-denying-  Chris- 
tian life;  he  has  given  himself  unreserv- 
edly to  all  good  causes;  he  has  devoted 
days  and  months  to  the  drudgery  of 
committee  work,  with  no  bouquets  and 
no  bands  of  music;  he  has  been  one  of 
the  most  genuinely  serviceable  men  I 
have  ever  known ;  yet  I  doubt  if  he  has 
ever  done  any  greater  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  Master  whom  he  loves, 
than  he  has  done  by  writing  this  book. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  literature 
of  apologetics  contains  any  better  work 
than  this.  I  wish  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  might  be  sold.  It  would 
greatly  help  to  make  Christianity  intel- 
ligible and  rational  and  credible. 


Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE    EVOLUTION    OF    SOCIETY 

Appreciating  keenly  the  value  of  the 
methods  and  the  principles  of  biological 
sciences,  Professor  Keller  in  his  new 
book,  Societal  Ei'olution,  attempts  to 
adapt  them  to  his  field.  While  criticiz- 
ing many  of  his  colleagues  for  confus- 
ing evolution  with  Spencer,  he  himself 
confuses  evolution  with  Darwin.  He 
gives  some  ver>'  interesting  examples 
to  show  the  "adaptive"  value  of  many 
customs  and  conventions  under  diver- 
gent maintenance  conditions,  and  em- 
phasizes the  fundamental  influence  of 
such  conditions  in  determining  re- 
ligions, moralities,  decencies.  He  does 
not  object  to  his  views  being  called 
"economic  determinism,"  but  he  does 
object  to  socialistic  inferences  b^ing 
drawn  from  these  views.  At  the  same 
time  he  ignores  the  biological  and  the 
social  fact  that  many  characters  re- 
sulting even  directly  from  the  reaction 
to  the  environment  are  quite  without 
"adaptive"  value,  and  certainly  with- 
out selective  value.  Biologists  today  are 
about  a  generation  ahead  of  the  posi- 
tion attributed  to  them  by  Professor 
Keller.  The  practical  inferences  that 
the  author  permits  are  thoroly  Speii- 
cerian,  that  is  to  say.  neirative. 

With    a    sounder    un.' 

psychology'    and   of   e^'ou 

sor  Ellvvood  of  the  University  of  Mis 
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icdt  Idcitl,  attoruplH  (o  fonmilati-  tln' 
huiimnitariati  and  (Iriiiocralic  iiloalH  of 
tlu'  (lay  and  to  hIiow  what  kind  (tf  |>i<i- 
^:iaiii  rail  host  fairy  tliiMii  into  t'tFufL. 
(JoviTiiMii'iil  is  shown  to  pass  from  u 
ri'straiiit  upon  persons  to  a  tnanaK''- 
iniMit  of  alVaiis  of  foninion  roiu'i'rii:  tli<« 
practical  pidhlcins  of  society  aro  lht'ri«- 
I'oro  those  that  have  to  do  with  the  re- 
lation of  communal  entorpriso  («»  indi- 
vidiuil  cnlcrpiise.  There  is  an  inteicsl- 
inn"  ditl'iMeiitialion  of  socialism  from 
jTovornnient  action,  in  terms  of  aims 
and  spirit. 

Sdcirliil  F^i'oliitloti :  n  Kluily  of  tin"  cvtilulidiiMiy 
liiLsiH  of  thi'  study  of  Hocicly,  l>y  Allii-rl  (Jiilln- 
wiiy  Kt'llor.  Nfw  Yoi'li  :  Tlii'  Miit'inillnii  t'i>. 
$1.50.  7Vu-  Soriiil  I'rolihm,  by  CImrlcM  A.  Kll- 
wood.  New  York  :  Tlu-  Miu-millim  C'o.  Jl.'wS. 
Sociitlium  an  lht<  Sociolojjifiit  liliuit,  by  Kloyd 
.1.    Mflvin.    Now    York:   SUiritist    &    Wiilton   Co. 

$i.2r.. 

INSECT  ROMANCE 
A  fourth  volume  in  the  collection  of 
remarkable  descriptions  of  insect  life 
by  the  late  J.  Henri  Fabrc,  the  "insects' 
Ilomor,"  has  been  translated  by  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  de  Mattos.  In  this  are 
described  the  liraDtbh'-ncci^  ond  Othcra, 
the  others  being-  all  the  wild  bees  report- 
ed by  Fabre  except  the  IMason-Bees  (the 
notes  on  which  were  printed  in  a  pre- 
vious volume),  and  include  the  plaster- 
ers, the  burrowers,  the  leaf-cutters,  the 
cotton  bees  and  the  resin  bees.  The  au- 
thor's tendency  to  "humanize"  his  in- 
terpretations of  insect  activities  is  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  his  charm  to  the 
lay  reader;  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
affect  the  accuracy  of  his  observations, 
which  make  these  books  of  great  value 
to  the  scientific  student. 

Bramblc-Breii  avd  Others,  by  J.  Henri  Fabre. 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50. 

THE  WAR  IN  SEVEN  COLORS 
Problems  of  Readjustment  After  the 
War  is  a  syndicated  book  written  by  a 
number  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the 
nation.  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 
of  Harvard  University  reviews  the 
various  suspensions  of  parliamentarj'^ 
authority  and  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees during  the  course  of  the  war  in 
the  belligerent  countries,  but  prophe- 
sies a  reaction  toward  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy when  the  struggle  is  at  last 
ended.  Professor  George  Grafton  Wil- 
son, also  of  Harvard,  regards  the 
European  conflict  not  as  an  interreg- 
num in  the  reign  of  international  law 
but  an  important  step  in  its  further  de- 
velopment. Less  optimistic  is  Professor 
Seligman  of  Columbia,  who  ascribes  the 
war  almost  entirely  to  economic  causes 
and  sees  no  hope  for  universal  peace 
until  all  the  backward  regions  of  the 
earth  have  been  fully  exploited  and  in- 
dustry is  world  wide  and  no  longer 
national  in  scope.  Professor  Franklin 
H.  Giddings  of  Columbia  and  Professor 
W.  W.  Willoughby  of  Johns  Hopkins  in- 
terpret the  Great  War  as  a  struggle 
between  the  political  system  and  ideals 
of  central  Europe,  based  on  coercion, 
autocracy  and  collectivism,  and  those 
of  western  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  based  on  voluntary  action,  de- 
mocracy and  individual  liberty.  Profes- 
sor Emory  R.  Johnson  treats  of  the 
possible  transfer  of  commercial  and 
financial  hegemony  from  Europe  to  the 
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EDISON  MAZD^FABPS 


In  Millions  of  Homes 
the  Country  O'er 

— the  fullest  appreciation  of  Edison's  inven- 
tion of  the  incandescent  lamp  is  now  based 
on  the  bright,  white  brilliance  of  its  suc- 
cessor of  the  present  day — the  EDISON 
MAZDA  LAMP. 

Three  times  as  economical  to  operate  as 
your  old-style  carbon  lamps,  your  greatest 
saving  comes  when  you  put  EDISON 
MAZDAS  in  every  socket. 

Make  your  home  radiant  with  the  threetimes 
greater  brillianceof  EDISON  MAZDA.  Your 
lighting  company  or  nearest  Edison  agent 
will  gladly  help  you  choose  sizes  best  suited 
to  your  needs. 

EDISON  DAY— October  21st— is  the  36th 
anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the  incan- 
descent lamp.  Thirty-six  years'  experience 
in  lamp  making  is  summed  up  in  the 
EDISON  MAZDA  LAMP  of  today. 


EDISON   LAMP  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC    COMPANX 

CenemJ  Sales  CHfic«.  Hamson.N  J.  Ag^encies    Everj-v-Kere 


AUTHORS 

Have  you  manuscript  copy,  not  LESS  than 
25,000  words,  you  intend  for  BOOK  issue?  We 
will  carefully  read  same,  gratis,  if  forwarded, 
with  view  of  capital  investment  in  manufacture, 
advertising  and  exploiting,  cloth  bindings. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 
61  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Health  and  Success 

Go  hand  in  hand.  The  fine  articles  by  Dr.  Elmer 
Lee  that  appeared  in  the  monthly 

HEALTH  CDLTURE  MAGAZINE 

will  be  of  gfreat  heloto  anyone.  Even'  issue  full  of 
hints  that  will  improve  the  general  health,  and  add 
to  efficiency. 

$1.00  buys  twelve  copies  of  this  rapidly  grownng, 
instructive  monthly.  "Ontr.al"  six  months  for  25c. 
Money  back  if  not  pleased.    Send  order  today. 

HEALTH  CULTURE 

372  St.  James  Bldg-.,  KEW  YORK 
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I  WEBSTEK5  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

I  Dictionary  Conioins  a  concise.fmal 
I  .answer  to^all  kinds  of  puzzling  auesttons. 
I        TKe^Supreme  Auihomiy  foi*  all  who 
j  .wish  io  use  clear  effective  English. 

I      400.000  Words.'  2700  Pages.    6000  Illustrations 

§  REGUUiR     AND     IMOIA-  PAPER    EDtTlONS. 

I  G.aC.MERRIAM  CO.iSpringfield.Mass 

sOiiuuiiaouuiiiuiininiiuiiijuiuimiiuiiiuiiiiuiii 


•T^G  Only  Gr«md.  Prize 

Hi^nesT  Award  —  ^iven -fo  Dictionaries 
ai  the  Panama-Pacifxc  Exposition  ^v'as 
granted  to  ttne  NEW   INTERNATIONAL 
and  tKe  Merrianx  Series. 
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LITTLE       TRAVELS 

The  Independent  invites  iminiries  from  its  readers  i)ertaining  to  Travel  for 
pleasure,  liealtli  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  tlie  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
KUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  wliere  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The 
Independent,  New  York. 


^  Nl  iJlIlitTIItllllUIIltUIIIUUIIUUIlllUIf 


Watklns    Glen   on 
Seneca    Lake,    N.    Y. 

Wm.  £.  Leftlngwell.  Pres. 

OPEN      ALL     THE      YEAR 


SkCLEN  SPRINGS 

A   Mineral   Springs   Cure  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

from  having  first  introduccil  into  this  country  the  Scliott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The 
treatment  methods,  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved. 
Treatments  are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are 
highly    Radioactive. 

TP  I      I  P"         r^    ^  ^r  I      I  ^^  "'■"^  BATHING  SPRINGS  are  Similar  to  the  waters 

I      H^    I™  r^  ZA    I      f"H  ^^  of  Bad  Naulieiin,  but  about  tive  times  as  strong. 

■     I      1  I—        Lm^r^  I     I      1^^         THE   RADIUM   EMANATION  FROM   BRINE 

SPRING  NO.  2  AVERAGES  64.8    MACHE    UNITS    PER    LITER   OF   WATER,    or   nearly 

three  times  as  much  as  any  other  American  Spring  known.     For  the  treatment  of   rheumatism, 

GOUT.  DIABETES.  OBESITY,  NEURITIS.  NEURALGIA,  ANAEMIA,  Ol  SEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM 
AND     LIVER.      HEART      AND      CI  RCULATORY      SYSTEM,        KIDNEY       DISEASE,       AND       DISORDERS      OF       THE 

NERVOUS    SYSTEM,    We   offtr   atlvantages   unsurpassed    in    this  country   or   Europe. 
Situated   in   a   private   park   with   miles  of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing 
exercise.    Well-kept  Golf  Course,    Tennis  Courts,  Clock  (^ilf  and  Atiniature  Golf.    Music,  Dancing. 
Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 
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GOTO 


BERMUDA 


Average  Temperature  70° 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Cycling 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN 


» 


Twin  Screws.  10,518  tons  displace- 
ment. Submarine  .signals;  wireless 
telegraph.  Ilecord  trip  .'tO  hours  20 
minutes.  Fastest,  newest  and  only 
Steamer  landing  passengers  at  the 
dock  in  Bernuida  without  transfer 
l)v    tender. 

WEST  INDIES 

New  S.  S.  "(JUIANA"  and  other 
steamers  fortnightly  for  St.  Thomas, 
St.  ('roix,  St.  Kitt.s,  Antigua,  (Jimda- 
loupe,  I>omini)'a,  Martiniipie,  St. 
Lucia,  liarbadoes  and  Demerara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway 

New  York 

Thoi.  Cook  &  Soon,   245  Broadway.  New  York 

Caoada  S.  S.  Lioes,  Ltd.,  Mootreal 

Or  Any  Ticket  Accol 


MEET   lUE   AT    THE    TULLER 

For  Value,   Scrvi.  .•    H'-'-ne  Comforts 


M  E  W 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 

lake   Woodivci  d  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Roomi,  Priyats  Bith.  {i.SO  Slngit.  $2.50  Up  OouDIa 

200       2.00       •'        3.00   ••       •• 

100        2.50       ••        4,00   "      •• 

100        3.00  to  5.00"        4.50  "       •• 

Total  600   Outside  Rooms 
All   Ab«olul«ly  Quiet 

Two  Floori     AccDti'  Ntw  Uaigue  Cafo  and 

Sample  Rooms  Cab,>ret  Kicclleate 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 


RO 


Tho  Be»l  RoKuliir  Servloaa 
to  ECVPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND Round  World  Trip* 
dod  Wintar  Tours  In  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  A  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Pull  Inforniallon  from 


CUNAUO  LINK.  24  Slate  St..  N.  Y. 


A 


WINTER     TRAVEL 


■  '>■     > ' 1..     I   luil.1,1   .,,1.1 

i.iiilatluiu    u«c<l 

l>«;llu      lour« 

211,:  WiHxlwkrU  bWU  .     W««hlu«toD,  D.  0 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L  &  W,  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation,— take  it  amont; 
the  hilla  and  tilreanis  at   Pocunu  Maiiur. 

Thai  ahoH  Fall  or  Winter  reat,-  try  a 
fortnight  ill  retreat,  on  that  80U-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Qiiakera  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  uetentallon.  Gulf,  tennta 
and  Karate;  nu  bar  ur  dancini;. 

J.  W,   HUfU.EY.  Manager 


United  States,  and  Rear- Admiral  Cas- 
par F.  Goodrich  concludes  the  volume 
with  a  cautious  discussion  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  lessons  apparent  from 
the  events  of  the  past  year. 

''roh/fiii.s  of  Rtadjustiiicnt  after  the  War.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1. 

LAUDANDA      EST      CALIFORNIA 

"California  invites  the  world."  But 
this  is  no  R.  S.  V.  P.  affair  for  the 
world  to  take  or  leave.  California  fol- 
lows up  her  invitation  in  the  most  ap- 
proved business  fashion.  Two  great 
fairs  have  turned  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try toward  the  Golden  State,  and  now 
appears  California's  Magazine.  The 
"Cornerstone  Number,"  a  sumptuous 
thing:  of  fine  pictures,  rich  color-plates, 
and  the  glowing  articles  that  only  a 
Westerner  can  write,  devotes  its  four 
pounds  of  weight  and  672  pages  to 
preaching  California  from  everj'  possi- 
ble text.  The  editors,  headed  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  J.  Wickson  of  the  University 
of  California,  expect  to  repeat  the 
clarion  call,  a  little  less  stupendously, 
once  every  quarter. 

Eugen  Neuhaus  has  written  another 
book  for  art-lovers  who  visit  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Galleries  of  the  Exposition 
is  practically  a  well-drest  critical  cata- 
log of  the  contents  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Building,  not  too  esoteric  for  the  lay- 
man's use,  and  with  a  sprinkling  of 
general  comment  and  a  number  of  very 
beautiful  reproductions  that  somewhat 
modify  the  book's  essentially  ephemeral 
quality. 

For  those  who  like  their  antiquarian 
guide-books  freshened  with  a  conversa- 
tional style  and  dissolved  in  a  trickle 
of  fiction.  The  Lure  of  San  Francisco 
is  just  the  thing.  There  is  plenty  of 
ancient  romance  and  some  lively  de- 
scription in  it.  and  charcoal  drawings 
by  Audley  B.  Wells  harmonize  with  the 
eminently  well-bred  text. 

California'^  MagaiiHe,  eJiteil  by  E.  J.  Wick- 
son. San  Francisco:  California  Pijbtish,ers'  Co- 
oiiern  V     ociation.    $1.50.    T-  e»   aS 

the  ,1,    by    Eut;en    Net.  .  il    El- 

■'    "  ihe     Lurt    of    San     !•  ■uiic^i.-o.    by 

Cray   Potter  and  Mabel  Thayer  Gray, 
I  I-.   SI. -.'5, 

A   GOOD   COOK   BOOK 

Au  exiflleut  Ttjrt-Hook  of  Cookin,/  h.i> 
be*"!!  prfi»ariHl  b.v  I'arlotta  T.  (Irt^r,  of  the 
Kast  Tfchaiiai  High  Schovil  of  I'lfVflau.l. 
Ohio.  lu  it  she  takes  uothiug  fur  Kruuted. 
The  seeker  after  guiilauce  iu  i\K>kery  is 
stietititically  but  ileaily  iuforiiied  a-i  to 
the  baking  of  [Kttatoes  aud  other  -iiiii(ile 
IH'i'cesses,  its  wi'll  :i>  tli.-  iri..!.-  .tit...  ire 
■  li-lu-s.    The   .M 
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Which  Interests  You  Most? 


.  The  UrttHt  llydraulir  Motor 

l^.f  11...  y_rlkJnK_...,.M..,,  ,,,.„....,, ,,,., 

r,      ^\/  The  aTiTTi;  ■"''■■"'■"""'  ""• 
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jntany 


And  tlicsf  arc  hut  a  few  of  iIr- 
arliclcs  lliai  ai)|)carccl  in  a  siii^Hc- 
recent  issue  of  Scicntilit;  Ameri- 
can. 

One  ^  enlilled  ''A  Continuous 
Rod  Caslin^  Macliine,"  is  a  com- 
plete descriinion  of  a  machine 
that  will  save  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  the  manutac  - 
turers  who  use  it. 

Another — *' Ihe  Achilles  I  leel  of 
Germany,"  tells  of  one  ^rave 
danger  which  Cicrmany  runs  in 
the  present  stupendous  conflict. 

Read  these  titles  of  a  fezv  of  the  more  important  articles  which  have  appeared  in  Scientific  American 
during  a  single  recent  month  only: 


Thr  Hot-air  Enclnt 

■<>'  I'hurira  K.  Duryru 

ifil  u.'... 'nit I'll.  liiiM  ifiuwii  u|>  u.jiirr  (hi 
li'lty.  Nut  o.ily  liiia  II  «'>i'i.  the  ilm'trk 
•  Ix'lhii  iiixl  lukr  tip  ull  h>irt<  uf  work, 
il.iK  to  dryliiii  l.alr,  liut  It  I.iih  iwoi 
iliimtlon  i'iii!liit',  l.iim-ly  l«-iiiiim'  ol 
ilvvclop  Into  n  llKlit.  I.ul  iHiwrfii 
uiiU*  plH'iioiiU'iKil  »lll'^^■^M^•M  o(  llio  •!{.* 
tilt'  uutoiuoliUv  unit  flyl.iu 
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Effect  of  the  War  on  American  Industries. 

A  Thinking  Machine. 

Erecting    the    Largest    Steel    Arch    Bridge    in 
Existence. 

America's  Greatest  Engineering  Project. 

Strategic  Moves  of  the  War. 

Hozv  Excitement  Relieves  Fatigue. 

Invention's,  Neiv  and  Interesting. 

Mechanical    Equipment    of    the    Grand    Gentral 
Post  Office. 

Where  Wings  Are  Made  for  Fighting  Men. 

Emergency  Exit  from  Boiler  Rooms. 

The  Austrian  Submarines. 


Multiplex-Cylinder  Motors. 

Hozv  the  War  Has  Modified  the  Aeroplane. 

A  Million  Chicks  to  the  Acre. 

Influence   of   the    War  on   the  Automobile   In- 
dustry. 

Chain   Screen    Doors   for    Oven    and    Furnace 
Openings. 

Measuring     the     Hardness    and    Elasticity     of 
Rubber. 

Educating  Invalid  Soldiers. 

A  Small  Aero-Electric  Plant. 

The  War  and  Immigration. 

To  Make  Coal  Tar  Dyes  in  America. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  Scientific  American  is  one  of  the  most  widely  quoted  pubh cations  in  America  or 
that  such  men  as  Henry  Ford,  Thomas  Edison.  Hiram  Maxim,  and  countless  business  executives  and 
men  of  affairs  should  have  in  their  library  bound  volumes  of  the  publication  for  many  years  back? 
They  are  frank  to  confess  the  debt  they  owe  Scientific  American  for  the  help  it  has  given  them  in  the 
past  and  for  the  help  it  is  giving  them  today. 

For  the  non-technical  man  who  would  read,  in  simple  language,  of  practical  science  and  invention  ;  for 
the  technical  man  who  would  hear  the  last  word  in  scientific  achievement ;  for  the  business  man  who  / 

would  learn  what  science  can  do  for  him ;   for  all  those  who  seek  to  keep  in  broad  touch  with  / 

the  world's  material  progress ;  and  finally,   for  the  larger  public  which  is  attracted  by  the  fas-  / 

cinating  interest  which  underlies  all  scientific  and  mechanical  achievement,  Scientific  Amer-  •  i 

ican  is  above  all —  ^    io-is-15 

The  Weekly  Journal  of  Practical  Information  /       w*ooiIEti; 

/  Bldg.,  X.  Y. 

A  year's  subscription  to  Scientific  American — 52  numbers — costs  $3.00.     You  /    Enclosed   please   find 

will  find  it  a  valuable  investment. 


$3-00.      Send   me   Scien- 
American     for     one 


MUNN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Publishers 

233  Broadway,  New  York  City 


/ 
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/   State 
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'       year    (52    issues) 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

offers  a  three  years'  course,  FREE,  and  pays  besides  maintenance,  $10  a  month  for 
the  first  year,  $12  a  month  for  the  second  and  $15  a  month  tl>e  last  year. 

Classes  are  formed  every  month. 
The  Nurses'  Home  is  located  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  New  York  City.    The 
rooms  are  all  single  with  spacious  entrance  iiall,  library  and  sitting  rooms.     Tlie  school 
is  registered  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  over  1300  beds. 

Applicants  must  be  over  18  and  under  35  years  of  age,  and  have  had  one 
year  in  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

Apply  at  once  for  information  to 

AGNES  S.  WARD,  R.N. 

Superintendent,  Metropoliian  Training  School,   Blackwell's  Island,  New  York  City 


The  Brooklield  School 

An  open-air  school  for  a 
small  group  of  girls 


Directors 


AIM 


fhli 
■  1  Mi 


iss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke,  A.B. 

Weilesley  College 
iss  MarioD  F.  E.  Cooke.  A.B. 

Wellesley  ColleEe 


To  develop  a  sound  mind  and  heart  in 
a    sound    body. 

To  make  the  girl  capable,  alert  and 
womanly. 

To   make    her   thorough. 

To   make    her   reliable   and   resourceful. 

To   make   her   likable   and    sincere. 

To  teach  her  to  think  and  act  with  in- 
telligence. 

To  teach   her   how  to  study. 

To  teach  her  how  to  use  her  mother 
tongue. 

To  help  her  to  find  herself,  and  there- 
fore 

To   make   her   happy  and   useful. 

EQUIPIUENT 

Colonial  house — atmosphere  of  simplic- 
ity —  open-air  sleeping  and  dining 
porches  —  open-air  school-room  —  un- 
stinted sunshine — gardens  for  all  — 
space  for  play — woods  and  fields — -ex- 
perienced understanding,  motherly 
teachers. 


IVIEXHODS 

Individual  and  class  instruction — close 
supervision  of  work- — careful  study 
of  each  girl's  nature — work  made  a 
joy  —  power  of  concentration  devel- 
oped— intimate  association  with  teach- 
ers— sports  made  a  means  of  educa- 
tion—teaching by  example  rather  than 
precept. 

COURSE    OF    STUDV 

An  i-nrirlied  high  scliooi  c^ursf-  kim- 
eral,  special,  and  college  preparatory 
— modern  languages  a  part  of  daily 
life — Domestic  Arts  Music  — (iymna-. 
tics — foundations    laid    for   culture. 


F»LAY 

Tenni* — ;  basket -hall — tramping — coasting 
—  skating  —  snow-ahoeing  —  dancing  - 
sinffing  —  games  —  atury-telling  pTav- 
acting. 

UeferenccH  given   and    rci|inred. 

Confrrencc  with   the   Dirrctura  by  appoint' 
tiirnt   only. 

Aililrrss 

Ml!)!i    HELEN    l-AIKMAN   COOKE 
Tha  BrookOald  School 

North  Broobfiald.  MaMachuaalU 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Open  on  Equal  Terms  to  Students  of  All 
Christian  Bodies.  Eightieth  Year  began  Sep- 
tember 29,  1915.  at  Broadway  and  I20tli 
Street.  For  Catalogue  Address  the  Dean  of 
Students, 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillet.  D.D. 

Broadway  at  120th  Street         New  York  City 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


lAW 


BOOK 

FREE 


Head  uiirMU-pa^ebook  before  enroUiBg  for  aoy  Uw  cour^te. 
Tells  how  to  lud^e  claims  of  correspondence  schools,  aod 
explains  the  AmerleaD  Sehoor»  simple  method  of  law  iastruc- 
tioQ.     Prepared  by  56  legal  authorities — 28  more  subjects  and 
30  more  authors  than  any  other  correspondence  law  course. 
13  volume  Law  Library.  60  Text  Books,  and  36  Case  Books 
hirnishe.l  evf»rv  stu  It-nt.     Sen  i  for  vonr  fr^e  hnnlc  t-'-dav. 
AMCJllCAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Pepl-.2-tS7.   I>mel  .tv^nne  ancj  5Hlh  Street.  Chicaif*.  T.  Jl.  I. 


The  University  of  Chicago  ^)^ 


II  A  MI?    '■'    •<'<''''°"    **  resident 

n  Ulll  Li  ^°'^'  offers  also  instruc 

tioo  by  correspondence. 

QTIinY  For  detailed  in. 

01  Ui/i  formation  address 

ilihYesr      0.  oJC.  (Div.M)  Ckicsgo,  III. 


Writing  Photoplays  and   Stories 

Tauehtby  well-knowo  Fditor-Author.     Established  1910.     High 

cit  rrtor<t  oi  SMci-ess.     I'nriceilcil  tr^timoni  iis.     Scu'l  (or  book  cf 
I'Hll  LIPS  SCHOOL,    Box   ^111,    1'77   BroJ.Uav.    Nc«   Vurk  l.  .>> 

Complete  Pliotoplay  or  Story  "Market."  10c  each 


w 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


•  ^•j  A  pfjviicjl  (.'jurse  oi  iwcinv   lc»^ou>  to  the 

\     «j/  C«<;/t'i4./iM  uf  f  >«  y'*-'ruf/iuj,    nu<iit  '»     inh-.r    l««ti«.  EOiiur, 

C   w^  Tim  l'H</rt>PLAl  Atrriifii.       '.'6  >-f»U|/«  dur<i' '</•*«  tr^. 

^V  THE  HOME  CORRCSPONOENCC  SCHOOL 


How  to  Use  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching  of  English 

This  brochure  is  of  special 
help  to  teachers  of  Oral  Com 
position.  Supplementary  Read 
ing.  Public  Speaking,  Rhetoric. 
Journalism.  Extempore  Speak- 
ing and  Oral  F-xpression.  It  is 
free.  SemlinK  for  it  will  not 
place  you  under  any  obligation. 
Address  W.  W.  Ferrin.  The 
Independent.  119  West  40th 
St..  New  York. 


Rhodes  ha.s  pictured  a  series  of  alluring 
vacations,  which  may  be  taken  with  op 
without  work  as  circumstances  dictate. 
Newport  fashions  and  the  Adirondack 
■  lainp"  have  their  place  In  Vacatiun 
Aincriva,  but  so  has  the  city-dweller's  "va- 
catiouette"   and   even   Coney    Island. 

Harper's.    $1.50. 

LAITGHS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

Xdtioniil  Humour,  by  David  Macrae,  is 
a  random  compilation  of  characteristic 
jests  from  various  parts  of  the  Knglish- 
speaking  world :  Scottish.  Highland.  Kng- 
lish.  Cockney.  Welsh,  Irish  and  American. 
We  hope  for  another  volume  of  Canadian. 
Australasian,  Manx  and  South  African,  in 
order  that  no  part  of  the  British  Empire 
may  be  neglected. 

Stokes.   $1.75. 

THE  COST  OF  PEACE 

The  Stiinj  of  Julia  Page — for  once  the 
title  accurately  describes  the  book — is  the 
biography  of  a  woman  with  courage  and 
wisdom.  Having  the  rare  gift  of  recogniz- 
ing the  best  in  life,  she  tenaciously  refu'^es 
any  bargain-counter  substitutes,  and  will- 
ingly pays  the  full  price  of  effort  and  sai-- 
rifice  to  carry  out  her  ideals.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting and  c-onvinciug  characterization 
that  Kathleen  Norris  has  given  us. 

Doubleday,  Page.  $1.35. 

NOT  VERY  WICKED 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  wrong  con- 
clusion from  the  title  of  Mrs.  David  G. 
Ritchie's  latest  novel.  Tiro  Sinners.  It  is 
a  quiet  story  of  English  country  life,  low 
in  key  as  an  English  landscape  on  a  gray 
day.  with  nothing  hectic  about  it.  An  at- 
tractive heroine  very  nearly  marries  for 
his  money  a  man  she  doesn't  love,  but  re- 
pents in  time  to  save  her  from  the  sin 
which  Mrs.  Grundy  has  always  condoned. 

Dutton.    SI. 35. 

ANOTHER   ROUTE  TO   THE  MILLENNHJH 

To  endeavor  to  convert  into  story  form 
a  theological  treatise  on  the  Prayer  Book 
is  like  mixing  oil  and  water,  tho  undoubt- 
edly E.  M.  Greene  hoped  to  gain  a  wider 
audience  for  his  message  under  the  el  V 
of  narrative  in  The  Arvhbishoi>'s  V  >' 
As  a  treatise,  while  its  thet>logy  is  indige- 
nous to  the  Church  of  England,  its  spirit 
is  universal,  but  as  a  story  it  is  a  b«^K>k 
without  a  country. 

Dutton.   $1 

UNOFFICIAL  HEROES 

Those   unofficial   heroes,   few   of   them   re- 
membered  even   by    name,    who   helped    win 
ill!  empire  for  the  Stars  and   Stripes,  make 
the    theme    of    E.    -\lexander    Powell's     fhf 
Road  to  (Hory.  Vividly   the  histori 
lect  is  made  go4>d,  as  the  author  fi' 
adventurers    amid    Florida 
torriil  Texas  plains  ami  Ci 
and  into  the  fastnesses  of  the    1 
try.  A  tit  companion- piect;  to  hi~ 
Ho  vera. 

Scribner's.    $1  50 

A   MORAL   ENTHUSIAST 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  his  j'    '- 
in   this  attempt   t»>  awaken   "the  c\- 
of    the    absentee    landU>rdisw    i' 
shtMiting    I  at    l.uillow),   mid   the 
solaces 
itual    t' 
cerity  i'i   l!..iu  k    \\  !at.- 

l.fttert    front     t'rmtn      I 

ai'cept      hi» 

e<|uull>    iliM' 

pukilie    valuublf    .■»«'i »  Uf. 

Huaton      ' 

THE    MOVttS   or    DO»T0EV«KY 

.Vltho    the    llntittf   of 

1...    ii.    ISM    iM'i    '"- 

under  < 
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EFFICIENCY  CilJESTION   HOX 

CONDIll'IKIi      IIY      KIi\V\l(l>     KAItl.K     liriKiN. 

lillfKCTOU    <)!••    TIIK    IM>i:i'KNIiKN'r    KKI  l<  ii   -.CV 

SKUVICIC 


Kl'J.  Mr.  'I'.  K.  n.,  N.'w  Yoil..  "In  vniii-  nrllclc 
on  Till'  UomI  In  lOMlrimry,  yi'ii  m|iiiUi'  oI'  I|i.> 
iirain'H  l>rliiH  niiuli'  In  cUmlilr  IIm  luilinil  liv  ii'mh 
III!'  iiMi>  of  tin-  liKliI  nwlliciilrt.  Ah  a  lllrniry  xvoiKi'i- 
I  lint  iiHilifiilariy  inli'ii'Mlfil  In  wliiil  you  (crni 
iiilfimii'i'  J'liimniii  of  llic  niiiiil,  iinil  hIkuiM  In- 
jflnil  lo  liavo  miuu<'«lioii«.  1  Hlnci'ii-ly  appri'ciali- 
I  111-   woiU    you   ai'i'  iloinn." 

Tlio  briiiii  is  like  a  licM.  unci  niiisl  In; 
tilled  nci'dnliiiKl.v.  AnnuiK  tlio  csst'iitinls  dt" 
inliMiNivo  fnriiiinK  iu'«>  soil  scli'cliun,  socd 
st'loction.  iriiKiidiiii,  IVrlili/.nlion.  pliinliii« 
lime,  |>nil(>('tiiiK  fri>m  weeds  iind  insectV, 
liaivest    nnd   side,    rotation   of  crops. 

Apply  tlnise  piineiples  to  ,v«uif  work. 
Let  .vonr  mind  nnd  \onr  woik  be  suited  nnd 
ndiipted  lo  encti  other  ;  select  vour  tliou(;lil 
seed  with  utmost  cure;  ventihite  your  mind 
wilit  humor,  ciindor.  fiiitli  ;  enrich  it  with 
observation,  toil,  sympathy:  plant  your 
best  ideas  alone,  in  the  early  morning: 
)>rotect  them  from  the  weeds  of  conceit, 
the  blight  <d"  discoiiraKi'iiient.  the  peril  ()f 
intorl'ereuce :  liai'vest  your  tiioui;tits  elTec- 
lively,  and  sell  them  wisely.  Learn  !•>  vary 
your  mental  productions — to  rotate  your 
i-rops.  1  know  an  author  who.  formerly  a 
nioro  poet,  now  wiites  poems  in  th(>  morn- 
inR.  epigrams  or  advertisements  in  the 
afternoon.  lie  rests  one  group  of  brain-cells 
by   oultivatiuK   another. 


163.  Rov.  .T.  W.  M..  Illinois,  "(a)  I  would  like 
to  systeniati/.o,  for  eiusy  roforencc,  all  valuable 
information  found  in  my  roadinK  of  Iwoks  and 
maRazines.  Please  Riive  suKKt'stions.  (b)_  Hpw 
can  we  apply  your  principles  of  orRanization  to 
a  church  ?  There  is  Rvoat  need  for  such  appli- 
cation, (c)  Is  there  a  practical,  helpful  book  on 
the  development  of  the  will?" 

Partial  answers  to  your  three  questions 
have  already  ajipeared  in  the  Question 
Box.  Consult  all  back  numbers. 

(a)  The  answer  to  X.  Y.  Z..  Brooklyn, 
pives  references  on  filing  methods.  You 
should  construct  a  topical  index,  alpha- 
betically arranged,  of  general  subjects; 
and  under  each  a  series  of  subtitles,  with 
location  of  article,  chapter  or  clipping  re- 
ferring to  these  respective  subdivisions. 
Then  as  you  read  a  book  or  magazine,  note 
■on  your  index  the  memoranda  which  may 
be  valuable  later,  with  page  on  w-hich  it 
occurs. 

(b)  Write  the  Seabury  Society  and  the 
Tiaymen's  Efficiency  League,  both  of  49 
East  Twenty-fifth  street,  New  York.  Also 
obtain  list  of  publications  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

(c)  Frank  Channing  Haddock's  book. 
Power  of  WilL  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  ;  write  Pelton  Publishing  Company, 
Meriden,  Connecticut. 


But  a  sane 

baths,    and 

Your  great- 


164.  Mr.  C.  W.  H.,  New  York.  "I  read  your 
articles  with  preat  interest  and  believe  you  can 
help  me  to  eliminate  these  conditions  of  ill 
health  :  Auto-intoxication,  low  vitality,  spells  of 
mental  depression,  haze  over  the  mind,  excessive 
desire  for  sleep,  chronic  constipation,  headaches 
from  worry  or  prolonged  study.  Have  consulted 
several  doctors,  with  no  marked  improvement 
from  their  treatment." 

Drugs  will  never  cure  you. 
combination  of  diet,  exercize, 
psychology  should  be  effective, 
est  trouble  niay  be  a  sluggish  liver,  produc- 
ing the  constipation.  Write  for  list  of  books 
to  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan  :  to  Health  Culture  mag- 
azine, Passaic,  New  Jersey :  to  I'hij.iiral 
Culture  magazine.  Flatiron  Btiilding,  New 
York  ;  to  IJndlahr  Sanitarium.  .^12.5  Ash- 
land Boulevard.  Chicago:  to  Corrective 
Eating  Society,  Maywood.  New  .Jersey. 
Other  books  of  interest :  Dr.  E.  H.  Dewey's 
Ao-Jireakfast  Plan,  Alfred  McCann's 
Starvinff  America,  Adolf  .Tust's  Return  to 
Nature.  Can  you  not  join  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
gymnasitjm,  and  put  yourself  under  the 
physical  director?  He  shoidd  be  able  to 
otitline  a  good  system  of  exerci/.e.  A  copy 
■of  the  Nautilus   Magazine,    Ilolyoke,    Mas- 


NaeliusellN,    hhoidil    sinrt 
along  hygienic  lines. 


von     to    fliinldnK 


liifi.  I'rofiMMiii  II,,  Minni-Holn.  I  inilicil  your 
lii'Ip.  My  weuUn>-MH  ni'i'imh  to  In'  Itiileciiilon.  I  ani 
twrnly-lhree  vi^ain  old,  iin<l  a  Hrluiiil  prlni'liiul. 
I  iitn  not  HUCt'i.Miirul  lui  a  diHcipllniiriaii.  I  riinnnl 
act  |ir(inu>lly  m  'i  ''rliiltt.  My  elTorln  In  In/ilrucl 
I  In-  lioyH  in  lietlei  nii-thiiilii  itenn  lo  fall.  I  ki'i-p 
cheerful  nioMt  of  111.-  time,  but  my  ri-Hpori«ililli- 
tifM  bear  loo  niucli  an  my  mind.  Inf\p<'ri<Miri- 
hampei-H  me.  I  Mhnuld  like  lo  be  n  medical  miIh- 
Mioino-y,  but  hardly  nrr  my  way  to  il.  Ilavi-  I 
misHi-il  my  cnllinK?" 

You  ikmmI  (iiliini.  and  lots  of  il.  Ti'iiiiis, 
boxing,  bicycling  would  make  your  iiiiiid 
more  alert,  with  your  miisi'le.s.  Hire  a 
loiM'ly  barn  somewhere  and  in  solitude  leaiii 
to  be  a  leader  in  some  athletic  sport.  'I'his 
will  giv(>  you  conlideiice,  and  imiiwdialely 
put  you  on  a  pedestal  with  the  boys.  Youth 
listens  not  lo  the  luaii  who  talks,  but  In 
the  man  who  does  things,  (Jet  a  sporting 
goods  catalog,  then  get  busy.  Secure  a  <'o|iv 
of  mv  booklet.  Tin-  Triumith  of  the  .\[an 
Who' Art. f. 

Do  you  really  want  to  be  a  medical  mis- 
sionary? Then  you  should  be.  and  you  can 
be.  First,  however,  prove  eciual  to  the  job 
vou   have ! 


Ifiti.  Mr.  C.  V.  .7.,  Michisran.  "Our  fraternity 
chapter  of  forty  men  has  undertaken  a  study  of 
personal  efTiciency.  Wo  understand  that  the  prob- 
lem in  its  final  applic.ition  must  be  worked  out 
by  the  individual,  but  we  want  to  find  a  general 
method  of  attack  which  we  can  all  follow  in 
becoming  more  efficient  students  and  in  solving 
the  various  problems  of  college  work.  Can  you 
suggest   a   plan  ?" 

We  can  suggest  only  the  beginning  of 
one.  To  make  it  elTective,  you  must  work 
it  out  yourselves. 

Obtain  for  each  member  of  your  frater- 
nity a  copy  of  The  Independent  Efficiency 
Booklet.  Have  him  grade  himself  (silently) 
and  write  down  (perhaps  anonymously  I 
the  subject  he  considers  most  jirofitable  to 
study.  Take  a  vote  on  these  subjects,  and 
ask  us  for  information  on  the  one  repre- 
senting widest   neerl   and   interest. 

Or,  secure  all  back  files  of  The  Inde- 
pendent containing  I^fficiency  articles  and 
(.Question  Box.  Assign  to  each  member  an 
article,  a  test  or  a  group  of  eight  or  ten 
Question  Box  answers.  Let  each  man  gather 
ideas  and  possible  apidications  for  college 
work,  then  have  your  secretary  put  these  in 
a  joint  report.  Send  this  to  us  for  criticism 
and  cooperation.  (M-  submit  to  one  of  your 
college  faculty.  We  specially  applaud  your 
endeavor  as  a  much-needed  innovation. 


167.  Miss  R.,  North  Dakota.  "I  am  a  teacher 
in  a  normal  school.  I  know  we  teachers  gen- 
erally are  not  effic'ent  as  women,  and  you  have 
led  me  to  think  we  fail  partly  because  of  our 
inability  to  play.  Am  I  right?  I  am  a  plodder 
by  day  and  night,  and  am  a  very  uninterest- 
ing, clumsy-minded  poi-son  in  society.  I  don't 
know  how  to  have  a  good  time  and  can't  help 
others   play.   Is   there   any  tangible   remedy?" 

There  is  always  a  remedy.  Ask  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America,  at  No.  1 
Madison  avenue.  New  York,  for  all  their 
literature,  and  for  a  list  of  books  on  the 
hygiene,  psychology  and  sociology  of  play. 
Then  plan  how  to  introduce  the  playground 
movement  in  your  school,  or  adapt  it 
thereto. 

Subscribe  for  a  good  "funny  paper"  and 
take  a  large  dose  of  mirth  after  dinner. 
Cultivate  a  fondness  for  funny  stories  and 
absurd  fiction.  ]Maybe  you  could  write  a 
fairy  tale  youi'self — who  knows?  Try  it. 

Do  not  think  of  yourself  as  "clumsy- 
minded"  in  society.  Society  itself  is  clumsy- 
minded,  artificial.  stu)>id  and  unfair.  It  can 
never  appreciate  your  full  worth.  But  when 
a  sincere  woman  like  you  learns  to  enjoy 
herself,  she  can  heli>  society  more  than  the 
common,  thoughtless  women  can. 


What  are  you  kicking 
about? 

-  You  men  who  think  you're  underpaid 

The  men  who  net  \>m  pay  arc  those 
wiio  arc  trained  to  earn  it.  Your 
pay  is  small  because  you  have  no  spe- 
ci.i!  training  ant/  you  only  are  to 
blame. 

You  can  learn  lo  earn  more.  No  mat- 
ter what  your  job,  where  you  live  or  how 
old  you  arc,  if  you  can  rend  and  write,  tlic 
I  iiicrnational  Correspondence  Schools  c:in 
ti.iin  you  (or  a  better  potilion  :ui<l  bigger 
pay. 

If  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  rank"  of 
[he  "hard-ups"  and  be  somebody,  prove 
your  ambition  by  marking  and  mailing  tlic 
coupon  on  this  p.ige  tod.iy.  Thousands  of 
others  just  like  you  who  have  used  this 
co'ipon  are  now  occupying  positions  of 
power  and  high  pay.  You  can  join  them. 
Grit  your  teeth,  aay  "I  will"  and  mail 
the  coupon  NOW. 


1        International  Correspondence  Schools        | 

1                    Box  1024.  SCRANTON.  PA.                   | 

1      Explain  without   further 

ohiigation  on   my   part,   how      i 

1  can  quality  for  the    potilion    before   which  I  mark  X      ' 

1      Salesmanship 

Civil  Service                              , 

«       Electrical  En(;ineer 

Railway  Mail  Clerk                | 

1       Elec.  Ligtitin};  Supt. 

Bookkeeping                             . 

1       Electric  Car  Running 

Slenograpby  A  Trp^wrltlnc    | 

1       Electric  Wireman 

Window  Trimming                - 

1      Telephone  Expert 

Show  Card  Writing               | 

1       Architect 

L«>llfrlne    3t  Sleo  Palollop        . 

1       Building  Contractor 

Advertising                                | 

.       Arrblteotnral    DraftsmsQ 

Commerrial    lllDstratlnr             _ 

1       Structural  Engineer 

Industrial   Designing             1 

1      Concrete  Construction 

Commercial  Law                     _ 

1       Mechan.  Engineer 

Automobile  Running            1 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Teacher                                            J 

1       Refrigeration  togloeer 

English    Branches                   1 

Civil  Engineer 

Good    Eo^lUb   for  E«er^  Doe    * 

1      Surveyor 

Agriculture                                   | 

1      Mine  Superintendent 

Poultry    Farming                     ■ 

1      Metal  Mining 

Plamblng   &  Steam  Fltltoe       1 

1      Railway  Accounting 

Sbeet    Meiel  tVorber                     ■ 

1      Stationary   Engineer 

Navigation                     SpanUb    1 

1      Textile  Manufacturing 

Laogoagei —                  Freorb      ■ 

1       Cas  Engines 

Obemlst                              (Jt-ronn     I 

1      Nj.ne 

1       Preset.!  tlrriipnrion            _..                                                                   I 

■                                                                                                                                        1 

1       Strerf  a  Id   ^Jo                                                                                                   1 

1       Citv 

S'3"                                                              1 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT 
IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  CIVICS 

This  brochure  is  of  special  help 
to  teachers  of  Current  History, 
Current  Topics,  Civil  Govern- 
ment, Law  and  Economics.  It 
is  free.  Sending  for  it  will  not 
place  you  under  any  obliga- 
tion. Address  W.  W.  Ferrin, 
The  Independent,  119  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York 
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This 
Typewriter 

was  selected  by  the 
iuries    of    both    the 

Panama-Pacific 

and 

Panama-California 
Elxpositions 

for  the 

HIGHEST  AWARD 

in  the  portable  typewriter  claso 

Such  an  indisputable  teslimonial 
to  the  merits  of  the  Corona  is 
not  surprising  since  competent 
judges,  everywhere,  admit  that 
in  design,  construction,  and 
quahty  of  work,  the  Corona 
can  be  equalled  only  by  a  very 
few  of  the  more  expensive  office 
machines. 

For  the  man  or  woman  who 
travels,  or  who  does  not  find  it 
convenient  to  own  a  typewriter 
wfiich  cannot  be  carried  from 
place  to  place,  the  Corona  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  assistance. 

Weiiihins  but  6  pounds  (with  tub- 
ttantial  carrying  case,  8^  lbs.),  it 
is  ihe  ideal  Machine  (or  Personal 
Use  at  home,  in  the  office,  or  while 
travelinti. 

Write  for  Booklet  Number  23 


Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 
Groton,  N.  Y. 

New  York:   141   W.  42d  St. 

Ckiogo:   12  So.  L«  S«Ue  St. 
Agenciet    Everywhere 


WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

by    K.V.    K.     K.    HALF.     D.  1>..    anil    ctlicr     Uni 
lari.m   literature  Sent   hUEK.      Arblress  f.   O,   M., 
Arlingt<in   St.   Church,   Boston,   Mass. 


Colon  Hygiene 

A  New  book,  lully  illu^irjted,  nrurly  4IIU  [>»i'i,  9> 
Or.  J.  H.  KelloKS 
Sdperlnlenilciii  Uaiilc  Lic-k  Sanllirluii 
Describe!   causes   aiiii   results  ot   chiuiiic  consnoaiioa  And 
new  and  successful  mcthuds  ul  homt  irtatntnt.      A>i)  leader 
ut  this  maiga/inc   muy,    by   scitdinif   $J,   secure   tbc   IkxjIc   lor 
es^niiiialioii  wllb  privilege  ut  reluin  in  Iwudiys  lur  relund. 
Send    order    lo — (<i)i>u    IUai  i  ii     PuBHaiUNU    Co.    <10 
W.  Main  St..  Btlll*  Creek,  Mlchi|to. 

FIIMISHIIMG    GOVERtMESS 

Rctf:(i(  ciiiuluycr  tiitflily  iccuniiiiriiUs  hiiiiliinig  ituvcriicsa  ur 
criaperuiie  tor  young  ladies  at  hiinie  ur  abruad.  Unusually 
1^1. lul  leather.  KilensWe  traveller  In  KnKlind  15  ycaia 
—  I*eitci;l  (jerman  and  French — wtiuld  accept  poiitluti  ag 
cjinpanlun.  Address    Miss   t     I'.,   caia  ul    Indepcudaol 
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SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

■     • '      '      ■    ■  y.  ftifii*  alnjd* 
itfhl  tiy  Ur.  4. 


till' 
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Chaufniiqiia 
Idea 


ni 


i' 
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Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  have 
made  their  first  Chautauqua  tour. 
"Happiness"  was  the  subject  announced 
for  the  address  by  the  famous  deaf 
and  blind  authoress  and  her  companion. 

Alice  Nielsen,  operatic  prima  donna, 
and  Creatore's  Band  were  the  two  most 
expensive  new  attractions  on  Chau- 
tauqua circuits  this  season.  $50,000  is 
reported  as  the  contract  price  for  Miss 
Neilsen's  tour  of  120  towns. 

The  International  Lyceum  Associa- 
tion convention  of  people  actively  en- 
graged  in  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  work 
met  in  Chicagfo  September  13-17.  Be- 
sides a  general  program  of  platform 
performances,  problems  of  lecturers  and 
the  question  of  subsidies  were  discussed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  Cir- 
cuit introduced  the  feature  of  a  town 
parade  this  season  on  the  day  before 
the  Chautauqua  opened.  Churches  and 
civic  associations,  boy  scouts  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  suffrage  societies  and 
merchants,  took  to  the  idea.  Motion  pic- 
tures of  the  town  parade  were  exhibited 
later  at  the  Chautauqua. 

Twenty-six  people  graduated  from 
the  Chautauqua  Home  Reading  Course 
at  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  in  Long 
Beach,  California.  The  e.xercizes  were 
carried  out  in  detail  in  imitation  of  the 
Recognition  Day  at  Chautauqua,  New 
York.  The  city  of  Long  Beach  contrib- 
uted the  municipal  band  and  mounted 
guards  for  the  march  of  the  graduates. 

One  hundred  and  forty  graduates  of 
the  four-year  Chautauqua  Course  past 
thru  the  CJolden  Clate  at  Chautauqua, 
New  York,  on  Recognition  Day.  They 
represented  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  several  foreign  countries. 
Dr.  Shailer  Mathews  delivered  the  bac 
calaureate  sermon.  Bishop  John  H. 
Vincent  presented  the  diplomas. 

Members  of  the  new  class  of  the 
Chautaii(|iia  Home  Reading  Circle  from 
all  parts  nf  the  country  elected  the  fol- 
lowing class  officers  at  Chautauqua, 
,\ew  York,  during  the  seu.sim:  I'lvsi- 
deiit,  J.  Spencer  Voorheea,  l^ee,  Mu.ssa- 
chusetts;  vice-presidents.  Rev.  Y.  B. 
.-Mlnut,  Montreal,  Canada;  Mr.  J  V. 
(iuno,  Cinciiiiiuti,  Ohio;  Miss  Ida  R. 
Wholey,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Dr.  W. 
L.  Berst,  lltMigchow,  Hunan,  China; 
sfcretary,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Bradhfny,  I'llta- 
burgh,  I'ennaylvttiiia;  trea.surer,  MLsh 
Kait  Switzer,  Orlunilu,  Floriila.  ".\iiifi 
ica"  was  choaeii  atf  the  clait.s  iianif. 
"I'eat-e  and  Democracy,"  the  clanu 
motto;  the  American  Beauty  Koae,  the 
clanai  flower. 


Giant  Heater 

Will   Make   a   Stove   of 

your  riuincl  wick  lamp, 
gas-jet  or  mantle  burner. 
Requires  no  more  gas 
or  oil  than  for  light; 
Joes  not  lessen  the  vol- 
ume of  liglit;  utilizes 
the  waste  heal.  Heat 
and  liglit   at   one  cost. 

Will  Heat  Ordinary  Room 
Comfortably  in  Zero  Weather 

A  river  will  run  mills  by  conccntrac-  t"  > 

inj  iispowei — your  lamp  or  s as-jet  will  ;_^."i--'i* 

heal  a  room  hy  concentrating,  inlensily  Oo  Gai-Jet 

inn  and  tjdiaiicig  the  waste  heat  with  a 
GIANT  HEATER.  This  heater  causes  a  circulation  of  the 
air,  tliviii£  a  unilocmheac.  Noodor.dusr.  ashes  or  trouble. 
You  can  heat  any  room,  oliice  or  den : 
warm  baby's  tood  or  your  shaving 
wjici;  make  tea  or  coflec  and  you 
can  do  these  things  quickly,  tot 
the  heat  is  intense 

Mr.  Homer  Smith.  Wyoming.  Del., 
writes"  "We  have  used  vour  Giaot 
Heater  in  our  home  five  years,  and  are 
certain  it  s.tves  us  a  loo  ot  coal  a  year, 
besides  us  coaveiueoce. 

r\    •         Black  Iron       ...  $1.00 

Knee  •'"'i^'w''  B"s»  •  -  51-50 

Nickel  Phted  oaBnss  $100 


On  Raund  Wkk  Lamp 


Send  todav  for  a  heater — we  will 
send  it  by  tirst  mail  or  enoress.  all 
(.harees  prepaid,  t'se  it  ia  vour  room  ; 
if  not  satisAerl  return  it  in  10  days  and 
get  money  back.  Send  for  tree  book 
anywa) . 


Giant  Heater  Co.,  spnnjT^ui^  Mass* 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

By  Orison  Swett  Marden 

The    latest    and    best    book    on    Suffrage.    Love. 
Marriage,   Divorce,   Eugenics,  etc. 

\2mo.    $i.J5    "<?(,    fry    mail    $1.35. 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  CO..  New  York 
Bronze   Memorial   Tablets 

JNi).    WILLIAMS,    luo..    Bruuze   KodaJry.   530   W. 
•.ITtb  St.,  -N.  v.     Write  for  illustrated  booklet      free. 

GOOD  HOME  t^'V:-  ~^t 

cli«.    N     V.      -^  .lu 

loriable  hou^r 

Willi  »>  ^  .rk 


ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

ONE    HUNDRED    DOLLARS 

will  be  given  by  The 
Iiulependeiit  tor  the 
most  interesting  article  on 

"What  is  the  Best  Thing  in 
Your  Town?" 

It  is  [H)ssible  for  you  i>r 
<.>\\^  of  your  pupils  to 
earn  the  One  Hundred 
Dollars  otfereil.  The 
writing  ot  thisessav  can 
easily  he  niavle  a  [xirt  i>t 
your  h'nglish  wi>rk.  It 
costs  not)»ingloti\.  See 
details  ot  this  otter  on 
page  tive  ot"  our  CX.li>- 
Ivr  tourth  issue. 

THE    INOFPtNDFNT 


Octobor   IH,   I!)  15 


T  II  K      I  N  OK  TK  N  l)K  N  T 
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Ti'ixr  It  Out  Whon 
Alt«*iuK-d 
lo 


Hll     l'n,.l|Mll.l 


The 
ROBINSON 
RLMlNDtR 

Couponed  Pages  —LIVE  Notes  Only 

lln|»'il.int  riiiiiiliriiirnti  ami  v.ilii.iliU-  l.liMi.itr  l.isl  In  ii.ni- 
l.iii>I.N  lillril  «Ull  .Iciil  incin.M.miluiMs.  l\rlhi-  K.iluliscm  \<r 
inliulrt— lix  tolliiiins  to  .1  \i.iuc  I'lil  r,u  li  imlr  mi  ,i  M'li.ii.ilr 
t'uii|>on  triir  It  oiilwhrn  11  ir.isrs  tn  lir  i>l  valvir.  ILiikImhiip 
Hl.iik  1. rather  i.isr  I',.x7  In.  with  ixukrl  tiir  holihnu  sprilil 
lim)ri>.  A  •.plfii.Mil  ai  I.  Ir  lor  ailvrrlltrrs.  Kcmliulrr  coin- 
lilrir  wlih  rviia  iMil.  |ios1|mIi1  Jl.  Nairn- liiBoUl  on  cover  JSi 
rxtra  ;  nr\v  lilU-rn 'A)\   iicr  tUi/rn. 

V^■^t  povkcl  sl/r,  ix^  In.,  •Iionpons  lou  pane,  coniplrtp  wllli 
six  rxlra  pails,  poxt|>lihl{l.    Name  In  uolilJSc  extra.     l>/i/>/  K 

xoir. 

Robinson  Mff.  Co.,    Dcpt   D.    Westfleld,  Mass. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

AtloDtic  Building.  51  Wail6l..  New  York 

Insures  Acoinst  Mnrine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makinc  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 
Oliiirti-ri'd  by  tlu>  Stiito  of  Now  York  In  1842. 
was  pi-iH-i-ili'd   h.v  a  slm-U  coiuimii.v   of  a   slinlliir 
iiaino.     'I'lic   lalli'i'  couipanv   was   lliiiililati-il   and 
part   of    Its    capital,    lo   tin'-   cxtoiit    of    .$1(10.000. 
was  usod    with    consi'iif    of    tlio   stookliohh-is,    b.v 
tlio     .\tlaiitU-    Mutual     Instiraiici"    ("oiiipaii.v     and 
lopalil  with  a  luiiuis  and  liitorost  at  the  I'xplra- 
tlou   of   two  years. 
Diii-liig  Its  oxIstiMico  tbo  com- 
panv    has    iMsiu-i-d    proport.v 

to   tho   valni"  of $27,964,578,109.00 

Koci-lvt'd  pioiniiuus  thcreou  to 

tho  oxfiMit   of 2S7.;!24.sno.on 

raid  lossos  iluvlnK  that  period         14;!,S20,M4.".)1) 
Issued     coi-tKioatos    of    profits 

to    doalois 90,801,110.00 

Of  which   there  have  been  re- 

dooiued    83,81 1,4.'')0.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent  time 0,989,000.00 

Interest    paid    on    certificates 

amounts    to 23,020.22.'!.Sr) 

On  Doceinlior  31.  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  tho  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  tho  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pro 
niiuius  terminated  during  tho  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

Kor  such  dividends,  certificates  are  ispuod 
subject  to  dividends  iif  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.    A.    RAVEN,   Chairman  of  tho   Board 
CORMCLIUS    ELUERT,    Pros. 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS.    Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES    E.    FAY,    2d    Vice-Pros. 
G.    STANTON    l-'LO YD  .TONES,    Sec. 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  bis  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  meinlier  of  so- 
ciety. It  a  man  bas  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  be  may  he  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
cumulatlii!;  a  snffielent  sum  to  snpi)nrt  him  in 
his  old  age.  i  his  cnn  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  (^onipany  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  invest- 
ment.     For   a    sample   policy    write   to 

HOME   LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ida,    President. 

256  BROADW.'Vy  NEW  YORK 


You  Cant  Lose  Your  Keys 


If  You  Carry  Them  in  a 

DANDA  LEATHER  KEY  CASE 

Wltb  Your  Name  Stamped  In  Gold  Leaf 

oe_  By  Mail  I   A(\-  With    Pocket 

£tZ>C  Postpaid   I   *rUC  for  Pen  Knife 

onvenicnt,  prevents  keys  from  rusting:,  s.ives 

^Jclothin^  and  is  a  neat  case   for  the  pocket. 

/Made  of  strong,  black  leather  with  key  ring. 

IVri/r    for    Illuslraird    Cata/cg    r/ 

Daniia  Leather  Goods  and  .\ovetttes 

DANDA  IT.  MFG.  CO.,  82  John  St..  New  York 


liisiiraiicc 

i'.n,!  Itirtcd  hy 
W.    /•:.    UNDERWOOD 


I'URNISIIING  lORGOTTKN  FACTS 

'I'liis  (Ifpaitmnit  of  'I'lic  ItidcpcrKlcnl 
lia.s  ju.st  pi'ifoniicd  for  one  of  Hh  rcail- 
crs  a  sorvicf  which,  conHJderinK  the  dis- 
(•(H^|■aM■ill^r  cir  riiiiistaricoH  under  which 
it  was  undcrUikcn,  may  fairly  ho  n-- 
trarded  as  gratify inj?.  The  interesting' 
nature  of  the  incident  warrants  its  nar- 
ration. 

A  reader  in  (^hina  wrote  in  suh- 
.stance:  "I  have  lost  my  insurance  pol- 
icy of  $1()()()  ill  a  company  the  name  of 
which  I  have  lOrj^otten.  I  have  not  paid 
anythinfr  on  it  for  at  least  fourteen 
years.  I  took  it  out  in  1894  and  kept  it 
paid  up,  I  think,  until  li)01.  The  com- 
pany's headquarters  were  in  Connecti- 
cut and  it  seems  to  me  it  was  called  the 
Connecticut  Mutual.  There  was  a  series 
of  values  on  the  face  of  the  policy, 
varying:  with  the  number  of  years  it 
was  kept  up.  What  should  I  do  in  the 
premises?" 

Here  was  a  hard  one.  As  may  be 
seen,  the  facts  presented  were  meag^er 
and  of  the  most  indefinite  character.  It 
looked  a  hopeless  task.  But  it  was  not. 

The  policy  was  issued  in  1894  on  an 
application  made  at  (^maha,  Nebraska, 
and,  as  stated  by  the  correspondent, 
was  kept  paid  by  him  until  its  anniver- 
sary date  in  1902,  when  it  lapsed.  As 
paid-up  insurance  it  is  worth  $244,  plus 
$19  bought  with  dividends.  There  also 
stands  to  his  credit  $6.96  in  cash  divi- 
dends. The  details  of  the  transaction 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  depart- 
ment. 


C.  J.  W.  O.,  Si)ringfield,  N.  J.— Accord- 
ing to  its  report  of  December  31.  1914.  the 
company  you  mention  is  fully  solvent  and 
has  a  small  but  sufficient  surplus.  My  .iudg- 
ment  respecting  its  advantages  as  a  iiolicy- 
holders'  company  do  not  at  all  coincide 
with  the  claims  made  by  its  managers. 
During  the  brief  period  the  company  has 
been  operating  under  its  present  system  it 
has  i)roduced  no  results  that  would  .iustify 
me  in  believing  that  it  will,  in  the  future, 
surpass  or  even  etiual  those  achieved  year 
after  year  by  twenty  companies  I  could 
name.  I  am  not  convinced  as  to  the  future 
of  the  company  and,  while  I  may  be  mis- 
taken on  that  point.  I  cannot  recommend 
to  another  sometliing  I  would  not  do  my- 
self. A  life  insurance  policy  is  generally  a 
long  contract  and  it  cannot  be  too  secure, 
particularly  as  to  the  future. 


O.  C,  Kia-ying  Chau.  Swatow,  China. 
— In  1894,  at  Omaha.  Nebraska,  you  ap- 
lilied  to  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Worcester.  Massachusetts,  for 
a  .$1000  policy,  naming  your  wife  as  bene- 
ficiary. That  company  issued  to  you  its 
.'>9-Year  Life  Rat(>  Endowment  policy  for 
that  amount.  1'lic  policy  lapsed  in  1902 
for  non-payment  of  premium,  and  automat- 
ically became  paid-up  for  the  sum  of  $244. 
There  are  also  to  your  credit  accumulated 
dividends  of  $6.9()  and  $19  of  additional 
insurance  purchased  by  dividends.  Com- 
nmnicate  with  the  company,  state  your 
\visli(>s  in  the  matter,  and  you  will  be  in- 
structed how  to  proceed. 


^ 


HKI'OKT  f»K   IIIK  <  f)NIilTI<JN  OP  Tl 

CKNTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  NKW  YORK 

at  the  cloir  iif  liiiiineai  on   the  «Sth  day  of 
.Sc|ileiiibcr,  ion; 

KKSOlJHt  MS 


S'.irt   -iml  lidiiit  itivmlinrnlK.  vi/  • 
I'-  Ml.    HD  iirilir*   (lioiik   s  .1 
'^t<i,i>n,jis.i'i),    m  a  r  k  >  I 

value     $io,6m.7<S.I9 

P  r  i  V  :i  t  e  acciiritira  (hook 
value  $J9, 400,979. jo),  mar- 
ket   value    2ii^<in,r)T,  J'. 

Ke.il    cKtatc    owned i..lW,''ii  i .'.  i  i 

MortKaKC"    owned     4 JO.fto.)"'' 

Loan*  and  diiicountii  decured 
l)y  bond  and  inorlKaKC,  ilrrd, 
or  other  real  culale  collateral  2^1,^^22.112 

r.oanH    and    diHcounto    Hccured 

hy    other    collateral ^O.SjS.ijX.oK 

r.,o:ins,  di.scountH,  and  hill*  pur- 
cha.Hcd  not  secured  hy  collat- 
eral            5.SI9.«79-.1** 

Overdrafts   (secured)    7i'>-22 

Due  from  approved  reserve  de- 
positaries, less  amount  of  off- 
sets         4 '.230.90s/''' 

Due  from  trust  companies, 
hanks  and  hankers  not  in- 
cluded  in   preceding   item...        i,. 1574 ,68 6. 29 

Specie    10,771,641.74 

I'nited  States  legal-tender  nutes 

and    notes   of   national   hanks  168,000.00 

Other  cash   items 1,243.24 

Customers'  liahility  on  accept- 
ances (see  liahllities,  per  con- 
tra)       250,000.rjrj 

Other  assets,  viz.: 

Accrued  interest  entered  on 
books  at  close  of  business 
on  above  date 830,242.5; 

Accrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  busi- 
ness on  above  date 332,572-20 

Advances  to  trust    (secured)  47,287.08 


218,842.00 


950,073.57 


Total    $1 52,725,875.05 


LIABILITIES 

Capital   stock    $3,000,000.00' 

.Siir])his  on  market  values: 

Surplus  fund    15,000,000.00 

Undivided   profits    1.326,366.30 

Surplus  on  book  values :6, 252,643. 60 

Deposits: 

Preferred,  as  follows: 

Due  New  York  State  sav- 
ings banks   

Other  deposits  due  as  ex- 
ecutor, administrator, 
guardian,  receiver,  trus- 
tee, committee,  or  de- 
positary    

Deposits  by  the  Superin- 
tendent    of      Banks     of 

State   of   New  York 936- 

Not  preferred,  as  follows: 

Deposits  subject  to  check.  97,082,748. 
Time  deposits,  certificates 
and  other  deposits,  the 
payment  of  which  cannot 
legally  be  required  with- 
in thirty  days 6,240,805. 

Demand  certificates  of  de- 
posit            4,619,756. 

Cashier's  checks  outstand- 
ing, including  similar 
checks  of  other  officers.  57,760. 

Due  trust  companies,  banks 

and  bankers   22,890,356. 

Acceptances  of  drafts  payable 
at  a  future  date  or  authorized 
by  commercial  letters  of  credit  250,000. 

Other  liabilities,  viz.: 

Reserves   for   taxes 71,790. 

Accrued  interest  entered  on 
books  at   close  of  business 

on  above  date 681,290.42 

Accrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  busi- 
ness on  above  date 258,849.50 

Estimated  unearned  discounts  67,299.01 


Total    $152,725,875.09 


THE  MARKET   PLACE 

A  REVIEW  OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


THE   INVESTOR'S    SERVICE 

The  Independent  is  now  offering  a  Service  for  Investors  which  will 
give  personal  attoitioii  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  information 
in  regard  to  investments  of  all  kinds.  The  Independent  has  always 
given  more  space  to  financial  affairs  than  any  other  popular  iveekly. 
It  maintains  departments  of  finance  and  insurance  and  carries  an  ex- 
ceptional amount  of  financial  advertising.  Notv  "The  Market  Place"  is 
to  be  cvpandcd  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average  investor.  We  cannot 
of  course  decide  for  our  readers  where  they  should  put  their  savings  and 
will  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities 
to  any  individual.  But  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  ns  frankly  and 
this  Department  ivill  give  them  either  by  letter  or  thru  the  columns 
of  The  Independent  such  impartial  information  as  may  assist  them 
in  tnaking  a  wise  decision  for  themselves  on  this  important  question. 
Our  aim,  in  brief,  is  to  aid  our  readers  to  invest  tvith  full  knoivledge. 
to  help  them  select  investments  wisely,  to  help  them  distinguish  the 
best  investments  and  knoiv  ivhat  is  back  of  them,  to  make  them  familiar 
with  these  four  cardinal  requirements  of  sound  investment:  security  of 
principal,   ready  convertibility,  fair   interest   rate,  steadiyiess  of  incotne. 


THE   ANGLO-FRENCH    LOAN 

The  books  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Anglo-French  loan  of  $500,000,000 
were  closed  on  the  5th.  Many  applica- 
tions were  received  by  mail  or  tele- 
graph afterward.  While  there  has  been 
no  official  publication  of  the  figures,  it 
is  understood  that  the  subscriptions 
have  exceeded  by  $100,000,000  or  $150,- 
000,000  the  $500,000,000  required.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  first  six  subscriptions 
amounted  to  $100,000,000.  It  is  re- 
ported that  there  may  be  another  loan, 
a  few  months  hence. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  continued  to  express 
his  disapproval  of  the  transaction. 
Henry  Ford,  the  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobiles, who  promised  to  withdraw 
from  banks  participating  in  the  loan 
any  funds  deposited  by  himself  or  his 
company,  is  annoyed  by  a  boycott  of 
his  motors  in  Canada. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  Dr.  Hex- 
amer,  president  of  the  German-Ameri- 
can Alliance,  sought,  by  many  tele- 
grams, to  cause  withdrawals  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  loan,  he 
said,  was  the  project  of  a  Money  Trust 
conspiracy.  Similar  appeals  to  depos- 
itors were  made  by  the  American 
Truth  Society,  a  prominent  officer  of 
which  is  liernhard  liiddor.  Threats  that 
withdrawals  would  be  made  were  sent 
to  many  banks  in  the  West.  A  Magyar 
mutual  aid  society  withdrew  its  fund 
of  about  $500,000  from  a  Western  bank 
and  urged  its  28,000  members  to  take 
similar  action.  In  New  York,  the  (Jer- 
man  Savings  Hank,  which  has  $02,000,- 
000  of  deposits,  add  rest  to  banks  in 
which  its  cash  had  been  placed  in- 
quiries which  foieshadDWfd  with 
drawal.  The  Amerii^an  Truth  .Suruily 
hu.s  appointed  a  convmittct*  of  one  hun< 
dred  men,  ditfcted  to  vi'sil  the  savings 
IjutikH  and  other  bunkH,  uml  to  ascertuiii 
whi^ther  they  have  u  fiiiuiiiiul   interetit 
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in  the  loan.  The  officers  of  one  savings 
bank  reminded  the  committee  that  the 
institution  held  mortgages  on  the 
homes  of  more  than  5000  German- 
Americans,  and  might  decline  to  ex- 
tend the  terms  of  these  liens.  While  this 
movement  in  relation  to  deposits  is  said 
to  have  affected  the  action  of  a  few 
banks  in  the  Middle  West,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  it  stimulated  investment 
in  the  loan  by  individuals  who  regard- 
ed it  with  resentment  and  hostility. 

A  BILLION  BUSHELS  OF  WHEAT 

From  month  to  month  the  Govern- 
ment's estimate  of  this  year's  wheat 
crop  has  been  growing,  and  now  the 
billion  mark  has  been  reached.  Last 
week's  report  adds  23,000,000  bushels 
to  the  yield  of  spring-sown  wheat,  and 
thus  makes  a  total  of  1,002,029,000. 
While,  of  course,  this  is  the  greatest 
crop  ever  harvested  in  this  country,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  its  imme- 
diate predecessor  (S91,017,000  bushels) 
was  also  the  largest  that  had  then 
been  known. 

Nearly  all  of  the  grreat  surplus  for 
export  from  last  year's  crop  has  been 
sold  at  high  prices.  Probably  there  will 
be  a  good  market  abroad  for  the  new 
and  larger  surplus.  Exports  are  in- 
creasing. Last  week  they  were  nearly 
11,000,000  bushels,  altho  the  weekly 
average  in  July  was  only  ;i, 500,000.  But 
the  prices  of  a  few  months  ago  will  not 
be  paid.  The  supply  ia  very  large;  Can- 
ada has  a  great  surplus,  and  if  the 
Dardani-IU^s  should  be  opent-d,  Uussia's 
surplus  fur  two  yearti  wmdil  be  rt-- 
leased. 

Our  wheat  crop  is  not  the  oidy  one 
that  brt-aks  the  record.  There  aro  1,517,- 
ITX.OOO  bushels  of  trnta.  or  100.000.000 
more  than  the  grvateut  of  preceding 
cro|>rt,  utul  ;{7r»,000,()00  more  than  we 
had  lust  year.  New  high  recoriLs  are 
made  by  barley,  rye,  Hnd  hay    The  corn 


crop  of  3,026,159,000  bushels  (valued 
at  more  than  $1,750,000,000)  has  been 
surpassed  in  only  one  year,  and  last 
year's  yield  was  smaller  by  350,000,000. 
Gains  over  the  crops  of  1914  are  shown 
by  flax,  rice,  tobacco  and  peaches.  The 
yield  of  potatoes  is  a  notable  exception. 
A  reduction  of  the  estimate  by  37,000,- 
000,000  bushels  in  September,  due  to 
unfavorable  weather  and  blight,  makes 
the  crop  a  short  and  poor  one.  The  re- 
port as  a  whole,  however,  shows  that 
our  country  has  been  remarkably  for- 
tunate in  a  large  majority  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  soil  at  a  time  when  Europe 
needs  what  we  can  spare. 

Cotton  cannot  be  included  in  this  ma- 
jority. The  latest  official  report,  issued 
three  days  before  the  report  about 
grain,  disclosed  a  sharp  decline  of  con- 
dition to  60.8,  which  permitted  an  esti- 
mate of  only  10,950,000  bales.  This  is 
the  smallest  crop  in  ten  years.  It  fol- 
lows one  of  16,135,000  bales.  The 
change  is  due  in  part  to  a  reduction  of 
planted  area  by  14  per  cent,  or  5,297,- 
000  acres,  and  this  reduction  was 
caused  by  the  war,  which  so  seriously 
affected  the  marketing  and  price  of  last 
year's  great  crop. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
last  week  the  daily  average  was  about 
1,350,0000  shares.  From  the  beginning, 
wild  speculation  in  war  order  shares 
was  subjected  to  some  restraint,  owing 
to  advice  given  by  brokerage  houses  to 
their  customers,  the  exaction  of  larger 
margins  on  purchases,  and  a  higher 
commission  on  odd  lots.  In  the  first 
three  days  there  were  net  losses  for  the 
war  shares  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
Selling  pressure  compelled  a  general 
decline.  The  most  notable  exception  was 
Bethlehem  Steel,  which  rose  to  401. 
Sales  were  made  in  January  at  46.  On 
Thursday,  recovery  caused  net  gains 
thruout  the  list.  On  sales  of  only  6300 
shares  Bethlehem  advanced  to  450,  show- 
ing a  gain  of  48 '■s  in  one  day.  .\n  irreg- 
ular market  on  Friday  showed  no  uni- 
formity in  the  changes.  For  the  five  full 
days  there  were  losses  for  nearly  all 
the  war  order  shares.  Bethlehem  Stee/s 
net  gain  was  64  points. 

For  American  Car  and  Foundry  and 
Crucible  Steel  a  net  loss  of  12  may  havf 
been  due   in  part   ti> 

which  swept  away  dc -J 

been    reports   that    I'ar  and    Foundry  s 

war    ortlers    an\i>unted    to     -^ 

The    company's    president.     ^ 

aaid   tu  the   public   that    the  total    wa^ 

only    |7.361.0i   ■     .     '      ' 

tions     for     u 

pending. 

In  the   '    ■• 
was  a   til 
railroad  with   i;aiii]i   uj   S   k 

points   foi    ^»,v>i'    ■-- '    '   -    ';' 

V  alley  and  7  foi 

i'\|>ectenl 

lottil    shait      ...i.,  ..,,*.    .^. 

iieglectvd 


Octobor   IH,  1916 
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i;i'  I'l  >U  I    I  !]■     Mil-    (  (  i\|i|  I  h  i\    (  i|      I  III 

Nl'iW   YOUli   III  i:  INSIIKANC1-: 
&  TKIIST  (  OIVlfANY 

.il    llir    I'liixc    III    lillnliic.in    iiii    tlir    j:,lli    iliiy    i>f 
SfiilcmluT,    loi.s: 

l<KS(UtU(  i:s 

Shx'k  iinil  liiiiiil  illvc-Hlliifiilx,  vi/.i 
l*iilili>'    Nc'i'iii  iticH    (liimk   valiir, 

$,1, (Mi;, J  1,1),    miirlxrl    v.iliic-.    $.l,j8il,7.»5..\S 
I'livatr   Hri'initifH    (luinU  v. line, 

if  1 .1.1 '11''.  S/'. I.'"  l.iiiiii  Ucl  V  111  lie    i.l.SJ.I."!''*-.!' 

Ural    I'sl.itf    lUViK-il i  .•J|<J.(><JS.>)  I 

M.iilKaK'-*    "Wiuil    |.|H.l,.l7H.  I.) 

l.iiaiiH  ami   iliMcuiiiitH  Hcciiird   tiy 

iillifi-    collalcial     a,8ij,.jH^.,i.i 

Loans,   (liNciuints,   anil   liills   ptir- 
iliaM'il     nut     Ncciiifil     liy     lol- 

latcial     1  i.Kij.ii'C..'" 

(hcrili.ifis    (sfi-nicil)    .........  ('".l  i  ;•..;■ 

I>ni'    I'loMi   apiMovod   rfsorvc   ilr- 
piisilai'ir.s,   less  niiiDUiit   of   olT- 

sols    i,.t57.*<SJ')<' 

Spfoio    .•,8o(i,.S90.oii 

Uniu-il   Stales   IfHallfiuliM'   noli-s 

anil  niilfs  of  nation. il  lianUs.  .  ico,  1 1  o.n.i 

OlInT    assols,   viz.: 

.•Voi'iiu'il    inleicst    entered    on 
hooks    at    close    of    business 

on   above  li.ile S,?i*i<;S"-,l  i 

Aoerneil  interest  iiol  enUreil 
on    hooks   at    close   of    Inisi- 

ness  on  ahove  date i  ji  ,,!(>.).  iS 

Snspeiise    aeeoiuil     243,8o().,u 

Total    $1.3.i<).t.9r5-5') 

LIABILITIES 

^  .ipital  stock    $i,ooo|ooo.on 

Snrplus  on   market   valncs: 

SnrpUis   fnnd    3.786,613.81 

I'ndiviiled    prolits    33,7.1-'.-''' 

.SurpUis  on   hook   valncs 3,775,240.20 

IV-posits: 

i'rcferrcd.    as    follows: 

Due    New    York    State   sav- 
ings hanks 369,420.14 

Other  deposits  dnc  as  execu- 
tor,    administrator,     guar- 
dian,     receiver,      trustee, 
committee,    or    depositary     2,152,076.46 
Not    preferred,   as   follows: 
Deposits    subject    to    check 

(on    10    days'   notice)....    28,307,696.27 
Demand    certificates    of    de- 
posit          1,572,025.00 

Other  certificates  of  deposit 

(on    10  days'   notice)....     2,331,859.84 
Due  trust  companies,  banks, 

and    bankers    110,918.34 

Extend  total  deposits. ..  .$34,843,996.05 
Other  liabilities,  viz.: 

General  account   interest $418,342.24 

Annuities    2,283,398.13 

Life  insurance    366,822.42 

Reserves   for  taxes,   expenses, 

etc 1 1,667.00 

Accrued  interest  entered  on 
books   at    close   of    business 

on  above  date 321,594.35 

Accrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  busi- 
ness on  above  date 87,630.92 

Contingent  account    2,349,11 

Estimated  unearned  discounts  38,829.30 

Total    $43,194,975.59 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.  ]\IUNN,  M.D.,  President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE   IT.    KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and   Trust   Co. 

WILLIAM   IT.    PORTER.   Banker 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND 

Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank 

Good  men,  whether  expprlenced  In  life  In- 
surance or  not,  niuy  malic  direct  contracts 
with  this  Couipany.  for  a  llmiti'd  territory  If 
ih'Sirpd,  and  secure  for  themselves,  In  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  coniinission.  a  rcnpwal  In- 
terest liisiirlticr  an  liioonio  for  tlm  fiifnre.  .Ad- 
dress tlip  Company  at  Its  Ilcime  Offlcf.  No.  277 
Broadway.    New    Vorl;    City. 


wii:  iiA^VL-  iNO  riiif>jc;   i<>  jsi^ll.  ljlj  i 

SERVICE 

And  liii  III  II  .  I-  ol)lalli  u  I  <iliimlr.:ili>ii  only ,  on  ti.iii:^ai  lion:..  We  tilioulij  lik' •  1  ■ 
rMtiililinli  lel.iii.iiiN  with  11  lliuilfd  nuiiilici  of  ri-adcra  <<(  T)i<?  Iiuli?|>«-nd<-iit,  v...'. 
liviiH',  (iiitnidi  of  New  Ym  l( ,  drnirn  <  uuMni-l  in  rnukli)(;  aound  inveatmnnl*.  Any 
RuMinrr«H  lni|iiiiy  will  iricivr  |ii<iin|>l  iiltriilion, 

nOIVllIMICK  BROS;.  &  COIVII'AMV 


IVir.MIII  MS  M  W    YOHH   SIO(  H   I  \(  IIANt.l. 


lit   Willi   Striil,   N«w    VftrU 


itKi'iMtr  OK   riiii:  conkitio.n'  ov  tiii: 

UNITED  STATES  TRUST 
COMPANY  or  NEW  YORK 

III     till'    il.iHi'    c.r    l>ii^liii.HM    nil     till'    :;.MIi    day     ..f 
.Sc'iiirmlier,    llii;i: 

iti:.siii»rw'r« 

.■^liKk    ami    lioiid    Inv.  mIhii'IiIh,    viz.: 
I'liliili'     Ni'i'iii  It  lis     iJMiiik     value, 

.fI,S.!l,l7.s.(;.M  ;     iiiiirkrt     value  $l,Hll),.1tO.<Ml 
private    Hirinillis     ilmnk     viiliie, 

.fi>,t'i7.S,i;i7..''i(i)  ;     market    valui-     U.IW.i.'.myoO 

Itriil     islale     iiw  ncd 1,  IK.'i.imki.iik 

MiirltiiiKes    owiicd ;i,  Kll.liiJ.'i.dO 

Loans    and    illscniiiiis    Hecured    by 

other    eollali'ial a0,!)3((,7«.'i.50 

I<i>aiis,     discoiiiils,     ami    billH    pur- 

ihascd   not  .mmuiiiI    l.y  enlhiteral   12,817,4fi8.,S0 
Due     from     apiiruved     reHerve     de- 
positaries,    less    amount    of    off- 
sets        11..1S7,I'.M.H) 

.Specie     (gold    eerllfleates) 4,50(),<X)0.<Hi 

Oilier    assets,    viz.: 

.Veenied  iiileiest  entered  on 
hooks  at  close  of  liusiiiess  on 
al>ove    date 520,518.49 


Total     ,'(;85,201,400 

LI.VBILITIES 

Capital    stock $2,000,000 

Siiri)liis   on   market   values: 

Surplus    fund 12.0(M),<khi 

rndivided     profits 2.4.!s.(H7 

Surplus    on    Uwk    values .•  14,4U7,'.»2;J 

Deposits: 

Preferred     8,862,358 

Not     preferred 59,176,473 

Otlier    liabilities,    viz.: 

Iteserve     for     taxes,     expenses, 

etc 66,500 

Accrued      Interest     entered      on 
books  at  close  of  business  on 

ahove    date G11.7.'ifi, 

Estimated    unearned    discounts.  46,303, 
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00 


Total     $8.">.201.409.04 J 


DIVIDENDS 


FEDERAL   SUGAR   REFINING   CO. 

October  6,  1915. 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  AND 
ONE-HALF  PER  CENT  (1V29c)  on  the  Preferred 
Shares  of  this  Company  will  be  paid  Nov.  1.  1915, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  close  of  business  Oc- 
tober 29,  1915.  Transfer  Iwoks  will  not  close. 
A.    H.    PLATT.   Secretary. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Friday,  October  15,  1915, 
to  stockliolders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday,  September  30,  1915. 

G.  D.  AIiLNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  LIGHT  &  TRACTION  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  Company 
at  a  meeting  held  October  5th,  1915,  declared  a 
cash  dividend  of  One  and  One-half  Per  Cent. 
(iK'%)  on  the  Prefe:red  Stock;  a  cash  dividend 
of  Two  and  One-half  Per  Cent.  (sJ^Cr)  on  the 
Common  Stock,  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
Two  and  One-half  (2'{. )  shares  of  Common  Stock 
on  every  One  Hundred  (100)  shares  of  Common 
Stock  outstanding,   all  payable  November  ist,  1915. 

Tlie  Transfer   Books   will   close   at   3   P.    M.    on 
October   15th,   1913,   and  will  reopen  at    10   A.   M. 
on    November   ist,    1915. 
C.    N.    JELLIFFE,    Secretary 

First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6/J.     Write  for  list. 

BvvnmuH  Mavtams  ©o.  'pSHr 

OREGON 


Market  Still  Rising? 

Bahson  clients  have  taken  ^(xhI 
profits  on  investments  since 
January  1.  Bahson  Service 
will  keep  you  informed  as  to 
w^hich  securities  are  still  a 
"good  buy"  and  which  are 
not. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depend- 
injj;  on  rumors  or  luck.  RctoK- 
nize  that  all  action  is  followed 
by  e<iual  reaction.  Work  with 
a  definite  policy  based  on 
fundamental  statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.     Write 
to    Department    Z  -  2  o(    the 

Babson  Slaiislical  Organization 

Executive  Offices,    VVellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Statistical  Orsranlzatioa  of  Its  Character 
in  U.  S. 


6%  NORTH  DAKOTA  FARM 
MORTGAGES 

Six  per  cent;  on  a  natural  security,  not  man-made; 
all  the  time  growing  in  value;  safety  n'>t  depend- 
ing on  an  uncertain  franchise  or  on  the  demand 
for  a  manufactured  commodity,  but  based  on  the 
value  of  rich  farm  land,  a  national  resource,  God- 
made  and  everlasting.      Here's  your  opportunity 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet  zio 


Walter  L.^^^iamson 

Lisbon  North  Dakota 


6 


o/DIVIDEND    COUPON 
CERTIFICATES 

PAYABLE   ON    DEMAND   AT    ANY    TIME 

'T~"HESE  certificates  are  issued  in  even  multiples  of 
-*■  $100.00.  Tiiey  bear  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  from  the  date 
of  issue,  and  have  done  so  for  24  years. 

Tfiey  aho  participate  in  an  additional  dividend  at  the 
end  of  eacfi  five  years,  netting  7  per  cent  for  eacfi   year. 

They  are  amply  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  homes; 
part  of  the  principal  and  all  of  the  interest  being  paid 
bacjj  to  us  each  month. 

A\'e  are  the  oldest  Savings  Association  in  ttiis  State.  Under 
strict  supenision  of  ttie  State  Building:  and  Loan  Examiners- 
^I.^ny  of  the  best  business  men  in  thiscountrv  are  placins"tlieir 
savings  with  us.     There  is  no  gleaner  or  safer  investment. 

Send  for  booklet  and  best  of  references  E5St  and  West, 

7  1-5  per  cent  paid  in  monthly  savings  for  24  j-eais. 

$5.00  saved  monthly.     Jl.OOO  at  maturity. 

INDUSTRIAL    BUILDING    AND    LOAN   ASSOCIATION 

338  15?h  Street.  Denver.  Colo. 
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THE  position  which  the  United 
States  occupies  as  the  only  g-reat 
maritime  power  not  involved  in  the 
war  imposes  upon  us  as  our  especial 
duty  the  safeguarding-  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas.  This  impels  us  to  protest 
and  remonstrate  first  with  one  side  and 
then  with  the  other,  for  any  nation 
when  at  war,  not  excepting  the  United 
States,  is  tempted  to  interpret  inter- 
national law  in  its  own  interests  and 
to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  na- 
tions. 

But  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  against  violation  from  either 
side  naturally  subject  us  to  dislike  and 
misconception  from  both.  The  Germans 
can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  we 
should  object  to  the  sinking  of  the  "Lu- 
sitania"  and  the  "Arabic"  except  our 
being  bought  by  British  gold.  The  Brit- 
ish regard  our  protests  against  their 
confiscation  of  our  beef  and  their  stop- 
ping of  our  ships  as  proof  of  our  mer- 
cenary nature.  Whenever  we  write  an 
editorial  on  this  question  we  get  hit 
from  both  sides,  as  the  following  letters 
show: 

Your  editorial  of  September  1.3  on  "For 
the  Freedom  of  the  Seas"  certainly  has  for 
its  thought  a  timely  subject,  but  the  soft 
way  in  which  you  handle  it.  and  especially 
toward  England,  the  country  which  far 
more  than  any  other  has  interfered  with 
our  freedom  of  the  seas,  leads  me  to  feel 
that  your  sympathy  for  England  is  so 
marked  that  you  cannot  speak  out  as  you 
do  against  (lermany.  I  have  felt  at  times 
that  you  have  gone  out  of  your  way  to  give 
(lermany  digs  and  at  the  same  time  you 
were  silent  as  to  I']ngland's  liigh-handed 
course  upon  the  high  seas.  Why  do  you  not 
say  something  about  the  2000  cargoes  that 
have  been  detained  in  British  ports,  many 
of  wliich  were  seized  upon  the  high  seas, 
even   tho  consigned   to  a  neutral   port? 

History  proves  that  we  have  vastly  more 
to  fear  from  the  navyism  of  England  than 
the  armies  of  Germany.  (Jo  on,  and  close 
your  eyes  to  the  horrible  hell  made  by  our 
shrapnel,  but  I  shall  continue  to  pray  that 
(^0(1  may  open  your  eyes  that  you  may  see. 
Pos.nibly  (}od  is  getting  after  a  nation  that 
has  lorded  it  over  the  earth  for  two  hun- 
dred years  and  some  day  (Jibraltar,  the 
Boers,  an<l  numy  islands  and  countries,  will 
be   vindicated.  Kkv.    H.   A.   ( >TT 

Grace  Luthcnm  Church, 

Columbia   City,    Indiana 

I  read  your  colleague's,  Mr.  H.  Ilowlaiid's, 
letter  in  the  Daily  Kviircux.  I  think  he 
takes  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  war,  as  if 
it  were  a  personal  all'air  a  little  war  be- 
tween two  peoples  instead  of  a  woild- 
wide  war,  n  war  that  will  more  or  less 
ufl'erl  Hie  power  and  liberty  of  i'v»My  neu- 
tral country,  great  or  small.  Once  (iernuiiiy 
becomes  top-dog  we  all  go  under  her,  even 
Austria  and  Turkey.  So  insti-ad  of  haruHM- 
inK  lOnglaiid  with  tlie  loss  of  n  few  dollars, 
of  a  few  weeks  or  months  d«'lay  in  trade, 
why  not  unite  and  strive  with  every  nerve 
to    help    l')iiglaiid    to   Htarvc,    to   crush,    to  do 

anything    to   mIo|(    the    war?    N ace    pro 

poHalM  will  slop  the  war      it'n  a   light    to  the 
(iiiiHh   now.   And   the   .MlicN    u  ill    iie\ei-   >  leld 


— tliey  are  for  Right  and  the  Geruuins  for 
]Might !  The  United  States  must  practise 
and  preach  less;  they  are  in  a  very  safe 
area  ;  they  can  greatly  help  us  with  muni- 
tions, and  no  one  but  Germany  wants  them 
to  join  in  tightiug.  H.  Dove 

Hastings,  England 


In  relation  to  our  editorial  of  August 
IG  on  the  problem  of  the  Pribiloflf  seals 
we  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  one  who  has  a  thoro 
acquaintance  with  the  situation: 

While  certain  phases  of  the  fur  seal 
matter  are  very  well  stated  in  your  ed- 
itorial, the^  real  point  at  issue  now  is 
omitted.  Not  only  was  pelagic  sealing 
stopped  in  1011  by  international  agree- 
ment, but  connnercial  sealing  was  also 
stopped  in  1912  by  act  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  altho  an  agreement  to  share  our 
laud  catch  with  Canada  and  Japan  was 
the  consideration  on  which  these  nations 
agreed  to  discontinue  pelagic  sealing.  It 
was  this  action  of  Congress  that  continued 
the  "seal   controversy." 

The  report  under  discussion  condemns 
anew  this  law  of  1912.  stating  at  page  105 
that  it  "now  offers  no  compensations  for 
its  many  disadvantages."  It  further  states, 
as  you  point  out,  that  we  should  "resume 
commercial  sealing  at  once."  This  is  in 
effect  a  recommendation  that  the  law  be 
repealed.  The  investigation  was  concluded 
in  August.  1914,  but  the  report  was  not 
submitted  to  Congress  until  February  17, 
1915,  too  late  for  action  to  save  the 
commercial  catch  of  1915,  a  matter  of  half 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  sealskins.  This 
is  part  of  the  $2,7(X).000  of  loss  which  you 
point  out  is  to  result  from  the  failure  "to 
take  and  market  the  skins  at  the  proper 
time."  A  million  dollars  worth  of  this  loss 
occurred  in  1918  and  1914  for  the  same 
reason.  My  reports  for  1912  and  1913  call- 
ing attention  to  the  imminence  of  the  loss 
unless  the  law  was  repealed  were  ignored 
and  supprest  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. He  has  now  delayed  the  new  report 
with  its  reiterated  recommendations  for  re- 
peal until  too  late  to  make  it  immediately 
effective  as  contemplated,  and  his  colorless 
letter  of  transmittal  gives  no  assurance  of 
active  effort  to  secure  repeal  in  the  Con- 
gress to  convene  in  December. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  journal  like  The  In- 
dependent to  help  arouse  and  shape  public 
opinion  so  that  such  mismanagement  of 
public  property  shall  not  pass  unscathed 
of  criticism.  George  A.  Clark 

Stanford   University,  California 


The  question  of  what  can  be  done  to 
revive  our  merchant  marine  is  one  of 
such  timeliness  and  perplexity  that  we 
are  glad  to  give  space  to  one  who  can 
speak  from  experience  as  a  seaman. 

Mr.  lOdwin  K.  Slosson's  article  iu  your 
i-ssue  of  September  6  I  read  with  great  in- 
terest. I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  him 
on  one  of  the  reasons  he  gives  for  the  de- 
cline of  the  American  merchant  marine, 
which  he  expresses  iu  the  following  state- 
ment :  "We  have  never  recovered  from  the 
destruction  of  iiur  shipping  during  the  Civil 
War  by  cruisers  "made  iu    England." 

The  principal  cause,  and  the  ludy  one  of 
the  ilisappearance  of  the  American  tlag 
abroad,    is    irai/ci. 

In  all  the  literature  on  the  sul>Je«t,  tmly 
one  man  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  That  was 
the  late  Senator  t'rye  of  .Maine,  in  an 
article  in  The  Independent  of  June  21, 
190(1. 

'i'he  writer  has  sailed  in  American  sail- 
ing ships  deep  water  voyages  a  number 
of    \ears,    both    liel'ore   and    abaft    the   must. 

When  iu  the  SO's  American  ships  were 
liayiug  able  seamen  $25  a  month  on  deep 
»uter  voNuges,  i'lnuland  (laid  £•"  lOs.,  rouKh 
ly  speakiiiK  $17. M).  which  at  that  time  was 
the  highest  wage  out  of  Europe,  (iermany, 
France,  Hollanil.  Norway,  Sweden,  Italy, 
ilid    hot    pay    nearly    that    much. 

That  was,  and  still  is,  the  reason  why 
Hii    iiian\     iiationuU   <>f    those    countries   sail 


in  British  ships.  As  soon  as  they  came  to 
an  American  port  a  great  many  took 
French  leave,  to  secure  the  higher  Ameri- 
can  wages. 

Then,  too,  the  United  States  built  wood- 
en ships  mostly.  England  built  iron  ships, 
then  steel  ships,  which  she  is  still  building 
today,  and  which  both  England  and  Ger- 
many can  build  considerably  cheaper  than 
American  shipyards.  TVciycs  again  I 

A  vessel  under  the  American  flag  does 
not  get  a  penny  more  freight  than  ships 
under  a  foreign  flag. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  French  ship  came 
in  ballast  from  Valparaiso  to  Philadelphia 
to  load  case  oil  for  Jai)an,  at  a  lesser  rate 
than  a  large  American  ship,  the  "Emily  E. 
Southard."  I  believe,  in  port  at  Philadel- 
phia at  the  time,  could  carry  it  and  come 
out  even,   let  alone  make  a  profit. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late  about 
the  American  merchants  buying  some  of 
the  large  German  steamers  tied  up  iu 
American  ports.  They  are  not  the  class  of 
ships  that  do  the  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade 
to  foreign  ports  for  their  respective  coun- 
tries. It  is  the  tramp  steamer  from  oOtK) 
to  6000.  tons  that  can  wallow  along  at  a 
ten  or  thirteen  mile  clip,  with  low  tval 
consumption. 

Our  coasting  trade,  and  the  trade  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  at  which  our  national  Solous 
point  with  pride,  are  monopolies. 

The  whole  thing  iu  a  nutshell,   from  be- 
ginning   to    end,    is    simply    a    matter    of 
wages,    wages,    wages.         E.  M.  WlTSCU 
■St.   Louis,   Missouri 

The  observant  reader  will  note  that 
the  statement  he  quotes  from  the  "Con- 
quest of  Commerce"  article  is  literally 
true,  but  that  it  was  not  given  as  a 
reason  for  the  present  condition  of 
American  commerce.  Mr.  Slosson  did 
not  accuse  England  of  being  to  blame 
for  our  present  lack  of  shipping  for  ob- 
viously we  have  had  plenty  of  time  in 
the  last  fifty  years  to  recover  from  that 
blow  and  would  have  built  up  a  new- 
merchant  marine  if  it  had  paid  us  to 
do  it. 


In  writing  to  us  about  our  editorial. 
"Making  Every  Vote  Count,"  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Hillsdale  Leader  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  reason  why  propor- 
tional representation,  which  is  so  log- 
ical and  just  in  theory,  has  failed  to 
gain  general  acceptance  is  because  it 
seems  too  complicated  and  dilRcult  to 
operate.  He  suggests  a  plan  for  effec- 
tive proportional  representation  which 
makes  simple  both  the  voting  and  the 
counting  of  the  ballots: 

Provide  for  election  on  a  general  ticket. 
Allow  each  voter  but  a  single  vote,  for  his 
first  choii-e  only.  Thei 

quired    number  uf  cai.  e 

greatest    number   of   voteei   sb.. 
but    that    the    terms    for    wli 
elected   shall   b«  of  Uitfereut   ! 
ing    to    the    number   of    votes 
instance,   if  a   board  of  i 
memlvers  is  ilesired,  let  fo: 
year,    one    fur    four    years.    >■ 
years,   one   for   two   vears.    aii 
year.   If  seven  mi 
three  each  year,    i 
and  one  year  respecti^ 
years,   one   for   two    n 
year.   Almost   uul 

ble,    to    provide    ti' , 

and    for    terms    ot    ci>ustd«>rabl«    UuKth 
iMmparativ'-'v    «)i..c  r 

Ihts    pi  >ya    r««uU 
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JUSTAWORD 

The  cover  of  The  Independent  this 
week  is  taken  from  a  photograph  copy- 
right by  Van  der  Weyde,  New  York. 


KKM  AKKA  I'.  IJ-:    KK.M  AKKS 


Mrs.  Fannie  Bullock  Workman,  who 
has  traveled  extensively  in  the  East 
and  has  been  the  first  woman  to  climb 
many  peaks,  will  tell  the  readers  of 
The  Independent  her  experiences  in 
Exploring  .4s/((".s  Greatest  Glacier.  A 
contribution  will  be  published  in  the 
near  future  from  the  able  pen  of  Ger- 
trude Atherton.  Christabel  Pankhurst 
and  Fola  La  Follette  will  discuss  some 
phases  of  feminism.  Mrs.  Corra  Harris 
and  Irving  Bacheller  are  to  answer  the 
question  of  perennial  interest,  "Do 
women  understand  men  or  men  wo- 
men?" 


What  Is  the  Best  Thing  in  Your 
Town  we  asked  our  readers  in  the  Oc- 
tober 4  issue  of  The  Independent.  What 
is  it  that  makes  your  town  the  best 
place  in  the  world  to  live?  Already  we 
have  had  many  interesting  and  varied 
answers.  "The  town  library."  says  one; 
"crops"  says  another.  But  what  we 
want  is  an  answer  from  every  town  in 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  opinions 
may  differ  and  we  shall  have  two  or 
three  "best"  things  for  one  town.  So 
much   the  better. 

For  the  most  interesting  article  we 
will  give  a  prize  of  $100.  For  any  other 
printed  in  full  we  will  give  $25.  If  we 
use  quotations  we  will  pay  for  them  ac- 
cording to  space.  Don't  make  your  arti- 
cle over  1200  words  and  remember  that 
an  illustration  may  add  greatly  to  the 
interest.  All  manuscripts  must  be  in 
hand  not  later  than  December  1. 
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.May  Ikwi.n  —  If  your  navinKH  amount  to 
."ji'JfMlO  put   tlicrn  in   four  liankn. 

J.  I).  UotKKKKM.Kii.  Ju. — My  father  d«H>M 
not   know    tlie   nieaninK  of   fear. 

lOX-AlTOK.NKY      (JK.MrilAI,      HONAI'AKTK       I 

have  no  faith   wliatever  in   treaties. 

Ai.K  K  .NiKi.SK.N  -I  haven't  foiin*!  that 
motherhood   interfered   with   my  career. 

Ukv.  Mai.col.u  .Ta.me.s  MacLeod— The 
sword  of  fle.sh  is  fast  cuttinR  its  own  throat. 

Skcretaky  Danfki.s — HazinK  of  all 
kinds  is  to  be  ended  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

JiDOE  Ben  I.i.nd.say — I  will  u.se  a  shot- 
gun if  necessary  to  protect  my   reputation. 

David  Lloyd  George — Upon  the  future 
attitude  of  labor  depends  the  issue  of  the 
war. 

Dr.  Koo,  ("iri.NESE  Ambas.sador — 
Columbia  I  regard  a.s  the  great  university 
of  the  future. 

Rosiianara.  Dancer — American  women 
would  be  more  beautiful  if  they  would  live 
more  upon  the  floor. 

Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea — There  is  a 
fascination  for  both  sexes  in  promenading 
the  streets  at  night. 

W.\i.TER  Camp — Driving  maketh  a  proud 
man.  approaching  maketh  a  dangerous  man. 
but  putting  maketh  a  winner. 

Rev.  Bouck  White — No  clergyman  has 
the  right  to  bind  a  man  and  a  woman  to- 
gether so  long  as  life  shall  last. 

W.  .1.  Bryan — I  regard  it  as  entirely 
too  early  to  discuss  the  next  national  con- 
vention of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Lillian  Russell — To  preserve  the  feet 
in  a  thoroly  healthy  and  comfortable  state, 
the  first  object  of  attention  should  be  clean- 
liness. 

Gertrude  Atherton — I  have  been  very 
much  struck  with  the  assximption  of  my 
critics  that  as  I  am  a  writer  of  fiction.  I 
must  necessarily  be  a  liar. 

King  George — I  have  had  electric  light 
at  my  dinner  nearly  all  m.v  life,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  do  without  it  now.  whether 
there  are  Zeppelins  or  not. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman — Suppose 
the  women  had  the  money  and  a  man  had 
to  come  to  her  for  every  hat.  for  every  suit 
')f  clothes  he  wanted  to  wear. 

Miss  Alberta  Hill.  ExEcurm:  Secre- 
tary' OF  the  Women's  Political  Union 
— It  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  me 
vhat  happens  to  suffrage.  I'm  going  to  be 
married. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt — Anti-suffrag- 
ists are  demanding  the  right  of  freedom 
from  a  duty.  .  .  .  The  guillotine  answered 
this  claim  of  the  right  of  aristocracy  to  be 
free  from  its  political  duties. 

Ed.  Howe — In  ever.v  crowd,  when  the 
band  strikes  up  ''Dixie"  or  a  speaker  men- 
tions Roosevelt,  there  is  applause.  It  is  a 
habit.  "Dixie"'  isn't  a  very  good  tune,  and 
Roosevelt  never  reduced  taxes. 
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"NVINTON  SIX 


Are  You  a  Winter  Stay-Indoors  ? 


When  winter's  bite  makes  the  touring  car  cheerless  and  uncomfort- 
able, do  you  become  a  stay-indoors,  limiting  your  activities  to  abso- 
lute necessity  ?  Or  do  you  enjoy  the  wonderful  freedom  of  going 
and  coming  that  a  closed  car  provides  ? 


The  work  a  touring  car  does  for  you  in 
summer  is  nothing  to  the  grateful  service 
rendered  by  the  closed  car  in  even  the 
worst  v^'eather  that  old  Father  Winter 
can  fling  at  us.  Between  home  and 
office,  to  the  theatre,  the  dance  and 
dinner,  to  the  homes  of  friends,  for 
every  engagement  of  every  nature,  the 
limousine  or  the  sedan  is  a  coach  that 
defies  weather  and  affords  living-room 
comfort  and  good  cheer. 

Every  successful  family  requires  a 
closed  car.       It  is  the  car  of  greatest 


convenience  and  of  most  distinction. 
We  can  make  for  you  a  Winton  Six 
closed  car  of  whatever  variety  you  pre- 
fer, and  finish  it  exactly  to  your  taste. 
We  take  especial  pride  in  the  excellence 
of  our  coach  work,  and  that  requires 
time.  Better  place  your  order  now.  and 
have  a  delightful  surprise  in  store  for 
your  family  and  your  friends. 

Prices  range  from  $3.'50  to  $3500. 
Sport  limousines,  coupes,  and.  other 
special  types  of  closed  cars  designed  to 
order.     Write  us  today. 


TheVv^inton  Company 

133   Brrett    Koad,    Cleveland,  Ohio,   U.  S.   A. 
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TIIK  DKMONSTKATION  OF  I^XJUAL  SUFFIiA(]E 


LAST  vvook  for  tho  first  lime  the  vvomiMi  (if 
Norway  exercized  tin  parliamt'iitary  sufYraKe 
on  the  same  tenns  as  mon.  This  is  no  revo- 
lution: tliis  is  the  result,  of  no  violent  agi- 
tation. It  is  the  completion  of  a  ciuiet  and  normal 
process  of  political  development.  A  hundred  years 
airo  the  Nor\vej?ian  people  determined  that  they 
wanted  a  complete  democracy.  Now  they  have  got  it. 
The  Kidsvold  constitution  of  1814,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable political  documents  of  history,  gave  the  rights 
of  citizenship  to  all  men  and  women  of  twenty-five.  Rut 
the  powers  of  Europe,  then  combined  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  democratic  movements  everywhere,  crushed  out 
independent  Norway,  and  since  then  the  people  have 
been  slowly  striving  to  realize  the  ideal  exprest  in  that 
famous  instrument.  One  by  one  the  clauses  of  the  Eids- 
vold  constitution  have  been  put  into  effect,  until  now 
the  people  have  practically  gained  all  the  liberties  to 
which  they  then  aspired.  The  emancipation  of  women 
began  in  1901  and  proceeded  by  easy  stages ;  first,  local 
suffrage  with  property  limitation ;  then  limited  suffrage 
in  general  elections.  In  1911,  Anna  Rogstad  was  elected 
to  the  Storthing.  In  1912,  women  were  made  eligible  to 
all  offices  except  ecclesiastical,  military  or  cabinet.  In 
1913,  full  parliamentary  suffrage  was  given  to  women, 
and  now  it  is  being  exercized. 

In  all  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  women  now  have 
the  suffrage;  complete  in  Norway,  Denmark,  Finland 
and  Iceland,  partial  in  Sweden.  Besides  this,  the  women 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
in  twelve  of  the  American  states  and  Alaska,  not  count- 
ing such  limited  electoral  privileges  as  they  possess  in 
most  of  the  other  states  and  Great  Britain.  The  terri- 
tory now  under  the  equality  regime  embraces  5,287,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  28,000,000.  In  some  of 
these  communities  the  women  have  been  voting  for  over 
forty-five  years. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  woman  suffrage  it  can 
not  be  called  a  theory.  It  is  an  established  fact.  It  is  no 
longer  an  experiment ;  it  is  a  demonstration.  It  is  not  a 
question;  it  has  been  settled  for  lands  much  larger  than 
all  Europe.  It  is  the  one  reform  that  never  goes  back- 
ward. Never  has  any  community  which  introduced  full 
adult  suffrage  by  popular  vote  or  popular  legislature 
shown  any  signs  of  repenting  its  decision.  There  are 
not  enough  antis  left  in  the  Western  States  even  to 
bring  up  the  question  again  thru  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum. It  may  safely  be  said  that  in  the  communities 
where  the  regime  of  equality  has  been  for  some  years 
established  the  right  and  expediency  of  allowing  women 
to  vote  is  no  more  questioned  than  is  the  right  and  ex- 
pediency of  allowing  men  to  vote  questioned  in  our 
Eastern  States,  if  so  much. 


To  the  theoretic  argument  for  woman  HufTrage  there 
hH.s  not  btH'n  much  tf)  add  since  the  time  of  IMato,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  president  of  the  Athens 
branch  of  the  Men's  League  for  Woman  Suffrage.  But 
the  experimental  demonstration  of  its  fea.Hibility  and 
success  has  been  left  to  our  own  times.  If  the  man-on- 
the-fence  doubts  whether  the  example  of  such  small  and 
isolated  communities  as  Iceland  and  the  Isle  of  Man 
can  be  taken  as  examples  for  New  York  or  Pennsylvania, 
he  can  be  referred  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which 
are  more  nearly  like  America  in  the  character  and  con- 
ditions than  any  other  foreign  country,  or  he  may  take 
a  transcontinental  excursion  ticket  and  find  out  for  him- 
self that  the  people  living  in  the  western  half  of  his 
own  country  are  not  so  alien  as  he  thinks  they  are. 

It  is  funny  to  hear  a  man  in  Massachusetts  or  New 
Jersey  say :  "I,  for  one,  will  never  live  under  a  petticoat 
government."  Poor  man,  he  can't  help  himself  unless  he 
emigrates  to  some  other  country,  and  these  are  mostly 
at  war.  He  already  is  living  under  a  national  govern- 
ment elected  in  large  part  by  the  votes  of  women.  The 
women  help  elect  twenty-four  senators  out  of  ninety- 
six.  They  control  a  sixth  of  the  President,  or,  according 
to  last  week's  announcement,  the  whole  of  him.  The  real 
situation  is  more  striking  than  appears  from  these  fig- 
ures, for,  owing  to  our  unequal  allotment  of  representa- 
tion, the  women  voters  of  the  West  have  more  political 
powder  in  national  affairs  than  the  men  voters  of  the 
East.  The  ballot  of  one  woman  in  Nevada  will  out- 
weigh in  senatorial  legislation  the  ballot  of  111  men  in 
New  York.  So  the  question  which  the  voter  in  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania  has  to  decide  next  November  is 
not,  as  he  sometimes  conceives  it,  whether  he  will  allow 
women  a  share  in  the  government  under  which  he  lives. 
It  is  merely  whether  he  will  continue  to  deprive  his 
mother,  wife  or  sister  of  the  rights  which  the  unknown 
women  of  the  West  have  in  the  nation. 

IT  is  over  fifty  years  since  The  Independent  advocated 
woman's  rights  in  all  three  fields:  educational,  the 
right  of  women  to  enter  educational  institutions ;  indus- 
trial, the  right  of  women  to  engage  in  any  occupations ; 
political,  the  right  of  women  to  an  equal  share  in  gov- 
ernment. We  may  say — since  none  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  those  days  is  with  us  now — that  to  take  such  a  step  at 
that  time  required  some  moral  courage,  also  financial 
courage.  Highly  respectable  people  regarded  us  with 
abhorrence  because  of  these  demoralizing  doctrines,  and 
some  of  our  friends  deplored  our  eccentricity.  Nothing 
that  we  have  advocated  brought  down  upon  us  more 
opprobrium  unless  it  was  our  other  queer  idea,  that  hu- 
man beings  ought  not  to  be  held  in  slavery-. 

But  now  two-thirds  of  our  woman's  rights  program 
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is  accomplished,  and  one  may  advocate  the  third  in  al- 
most any  circle  without  beinj?  regarded  as  a  social  in- 
cendiary. The  political  rights  of  women  in  the  matter 
of  voting  have  been  allowed  to  lag  behind,  because  they 
were  regarded,  perhaps  rightly,  as  less  necessary  than 
the  educational  and  industrial  rights.  But  the  success- 
ful exercize  of  these  has  demonstrated  the  eligibility  of 
women  to  the  political  rights,  and  these  cannot  be  longer 
denied  without  rank  injustice  and  obvious  absurdity. 

Lincoln  and  Wilson,  Republican  and  Democrat,  stand 
on  the  same  platform  in  regard  to  equal  political  rights 
for  women.  But  during  the  fifty  years  that  separates 
them,  woman  suffrage  has  been  tried  in  three  conti- 
nents, so  that  what  was  to  Lincoln  a  hope  is  to  Wilson  a 
demonstrated  fact.  In  1865  it  required  prophetic  faith 
to  see  the  feasibility  of  woman  suffrage.  In  1915  it  re- 
quires no  more  than  candid  observation. 


THE  END  OF  TURKEY 

IF  there  is  any  justice  in  the  course  of  history  the 
end  of  the  Turkish  Empire  must  be  not  far  off.  What 
a  happy,  what  a  glorious  conclusion  of  an  inglorious 
history  that  will  be! 

We  still  anticipate,  notwithstanding  Germany's  mag- 
nificent attack  and  defense,  that  the  Allies  will  wear  her 
out  and  the  two  empires  she  has  led.  But,  whatever  the 
result  of  this  war  Turkey  as  an  independent  power  will 
be  wiped  off  the  map.  If  Germany  wins  Turkey  will  be 
under  her  sphere  of  influence,  independent  only  in  name; 
if  the  Allies  win  the  Turkish  Empire  will  be  blown  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  this  last  is  what  we  de- 
voutly hope  for  and  believe. 

The  Turkish  rule  for  the  past  five  centuries  has  in- 
sulted heaven.  It  has  been  the  rule  of  cruelty,  murder 
and  lust,  and  the  present  attempt  to  exterminate  its 
Christian  subjects  has  simply  filled  up  the  measure  of 
its  wrath.  Of  the  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
many  sources  of  information,  from  American  citizens 
escaping  the  massacres,  and  now  fully  confirmed  by  Am- 
bassador Morgenthau.  The  Turkish  rulers  made  a  sui- 
cidal blunder  when  they  put  themselves  under  the  orders 
of  Berlin,  and  they  must  suffer  the  consequences. 

Beyond  the  present  horrors  we  look  forward  to  the 
happier  days  when  Moslem  rule  shall  be  ended.  The 
Turkish  Empire  covers  the  choicest  region  historically 
of  all  the  earth's  surface.  It  yields  not  even  to  Greece. 
There  human  history  begins.  There  ruled  Babylonia, 
then  Assyria,  then  Persia,  then  the  Macedonian  Empire, 
then  that  of  Rome,  till  Constantine  established  his  capi- 
tal on  the  Hellespont  and  ruled  the  world  from  the  city 
that  bears  his  name.  Within  what  is  now  the  Turkish 
Empire  the  three  great  historical  religions,  the  Hi'brt-w, 
the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan,  had  their  origin. 

The  resolution  will  be  a  renaissnnce  bv  which  these 
ancient  hinds,  so  long  opprest,  come  under  the  rule  of 
civilization,  for  Turkey  has  never  risen  out  of  barbar- 
ism. An  American  traveler,  after  riding  from  sunrise  to 
sun.set  in  the  incredibly  fertile  valley  of  the  lower 
Euphrates,  saw  not  a  single  man  or  beast,  only  the  re- 
mains of  former  irrigation.  Reaching  at  night  a  miser 
able  villagf  of  agricultural  Arabs,  he  asked  why  the 
land  had  been  deserted,  and  was  told  that  some  years 
})efore  the  Turkish  ruler  doubled  the  taxes.  um\  when 
the  people  could   not  pay   he  «hut  off  the  water   fron> 


their  irrigating  canals.  The  people  died  of  starvation 
or  fled  the  land.  That  was  Turkish  rule. 

The  British  are  marching  on  Bagdad.  They  will  hold 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  They  have  had 
their  eyes  on  the  railroad  connection  with  India  ever 
since  sixty  years  ago  Colonel  Chesney  mapped  the  route 
along  the  Euphrates.  England  holds  the  Nile  and  Bag- 
dad will  be  a  British  capital,  and  once  more  the  desert 
shall  become  a  Garden  of  Eden  and  populous  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  The  Arabian  coast  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  Red  Sea  will  equally  be  under  British  rule,  with 
a  fair  hope  for  the  renewal  of  the  old  fame  of  Araby 
the  Blest.  From  the  north  Russia  will  allow  its  fugi- 
tives to  return  to  Armenia  and  will  hold  that  splendid 
region  under  some  such  independent  rule  as  it  promised 
Poland.  Constantinople  as  a  new  capital  of  Russia,  or 
as  a  free  city  under  the  protection  of  the  powers,  will 
again  flourish  as  the  emporium  of  the  world.  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  Syria  will  be  portioned  out  under  the  control 
of  European  nations,  and  wealth  and  enterprise  will 
flow  in  a  golden  stream,  while  the  scholarship  of  the 
world  will  for  centuries  search  the  ruins  and  mounds 
for  the  recovered  records  of  ancient  civilization. 

Or  if  the  Teuton  hosts  prevail  the  Turkish  Empire 
will  remain  as  a  name  and  a  fleshless  ghost  subject  to 
the  will  of  its  German  protectors.  Even  so,  barbarism 
will  go,  and  civilization  will  come  imposed  by  force.  The 
old  Moslem  power  must  end.  The  world  demands  it,  and 
in  one  way  or  another  it  will  effect  what  it  demands. 


IS  IT  NECESSARY  ? 

THE  plans  worked  out  by  Secretary  Garrison  and 
Secretary  Daniels  for  increasing  the  army  and 
navy  were  given  out  at  Washington  last  week.  They  are 
said  to  have  the  President's  approval. 

The  Garrison  plan  calls  for  an  increase  of  our  regular 
army  from  93,000  to  140,000,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  continental  army  of  soldiers  who  will  enlist  for  six 
years.  During  the  first  three  years  they  will  be  required 
to  serve  two  months  each  year.  During  the  last  three 
years  they  will  be  subject  to  call  to  the  colors  at  any 
time. 

Secretary  Daniels  proposes  a  naval  program  for  five 
years.  The  first  year  there  will  be  begun  two  dread- 
noughts, two  battle  cruisers,  twenty-five  coast  subma- 
rines, five  sea-going  submarines,  twelve  destroyers,  etc.. 
and  there  will  be  an  increase  of  8000  men  in  the  n;\vy 
and  an  addition  of  2500  to  the  Naval  Academy.  This 
program  will  increase  the  army  appropriations  by  $75. 
000.000  a  year  and  the  navy  appropriations  about  the 
same.  The  entire  program  for  national  defense  will  total 
$400,000,000  for  next  year. 

This  raises  two  questions  that  the  American  p^^of 
have  got  to  face,  and  face  squarely.  How  are  they  >. 
to  raise  the  money?  What  are  they  jroinjr  to  get  for  i'  ' 

First.  The  National  Giiveninient  in  propi^iiig  i 
budget  of  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

Excluding  postal  apprt)priation8.  which  the  fiovern- 
ment   ultimately  gets  t)ack  in  oharirt*  for  !*ervic*. 
gress  must  provide  about  $900  000,000  c    - 
$(>00.000.000  of  this   will    be   for  unn\ .    i.  .. 
and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  all  war  it«- 
more  thnn  twice  a.s  much  as  wer*  extx^ndeti  on  thr 
man  arfny  and  navv  the  vear  t»«for«j  the  w*r 
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Thus  Ihi'  totiil  I'xpi'iidiliirc  I  or  war  will  In-  mon    Uiiiii 
Iwo-tliirds  of  all  llic  (lisbiirst'iiM-iilH  of  our  (iovurniiH'rit. 
riiis    means   that    the    American    |)e(i|)le   have   K"'    '"   H** 
deep  down  in  their  ptic.kel.s.  And  what   lor? 

To  he  ;uii-e.  methods  (d'  wnrl'iire  have  ehatiKfd,  Inil 
del'ense  as  a  politieal  philosophy  or  a  pi'actieal  pn  (  an 
lion  of  statesmanship  reinaiins  about  tho  humh!  us  ever. 
Defense  is  oidy  the  last  link  in  a  loiiK  ehain  of  n'u^^on- 
iuK.  As  has  been  said,  "before  defense  comes  attack,  and 
liefore  attack  come  all  the  motives  foi'  atfK''»'''<>«i'>ii,  all 
tl>e  misunderstandintrs  and  racial  prejudices,  all  the  in- 
triune  and  secret  diplomacN   and  military  preparation." 

Tlu'  war  has  no  doubt  rendi  red  a  chanRC  in  military 
melhoils  necessary,  and  undoul)tedly  a  st reiiKtheniiiK  of 
our  forces.  Hul  why  should  the  Ameriian  people  jfo  l)e- 
yond  this  and  overload  themselves  with  taxation  for  de- 
fense, when  Kuropo  is  bloedin^  to  death  and  Asia  is 
straininjr  every  nerve  to  keep  on  k<'<h1  terms  with  us, 
and  when  war  is  certain  to  l)e  the  most  hated  word  in 
existence  when  peace  is  once  declared? 

The  United  States  never  was  so  safe  from  invasion 
as  it  is  today.  Even  tho  the  proposed  increase  is  not  un- 
bearable it  will  necessarily  tend  to  promote  a  feelinp 
■which  will  involve  year  by  year  greater  expenditures 
until  tinally  we  fall  under  the  same  burden  as  the  Euro- 
pean nations. 

We  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Let  us  give  this 
matter  the  most  sober  consideration  before  it  is  too  late. 


A  GAINFUL  LOSS 

ONE  item  in  the  receipts  the  past  year  from  inter- 
nal revenue  shows  a  great  loss  for  the  national 
treasury.  That  loss  amount?  to  over  $23,000,000.  It 
would  be  a  very  serious  loss  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
comes  where  the  greater  the  loss  the  greater  the  gain. 
From  1860  to  1907  there  was  a  very  rapid  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors,  beginning  with 
six  and  a  half  gallons  per  capita  and  reaching  nearly 
twenty-three  gallons  per  capita.  Then  for  several  year? 
there  was  little  change,  and,  indeed,  a  slight  lessening 
of  the  per  capita  rate.  This  of  course  was  due  to  the  in- 
crease of  prohibition  territory'.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
there  has  been  a  great  downward  swing  and  a  falling 
off  in  the  consumption  of  15,000,000  gallons  of  distilled 
spirit  and  6,358,744  barrels  of  beer  in  one  year,  with 
the  loss  of  $23,000,000  of  revenue.  There  is  a  further 
loss  of  $307,379  from  the  tax  of  $25  which  every  retail 
liquor  dealer  must  pay,  and  this  indicates  that  there  are 
over  12,000  fewer  saloon  keepers  doing  business  in  1915 
than  in  1914. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  liquor  business  is  disturbed 
and  is  going  actively  into  politics.  There  are  now  eight 
prohibition  states  and  eighteen  other  states  in  which 
local  option  laws  have  shut  cut  the  saloon  from  more 
than  half  the  population.  At  present  it  appears  as  if  the 
anti-saloon  movement  might  overtake  the  movement  for 
female  suffrage. 

Prohibition  does  prohibit,  as  proved  by  the  decreased 
internal  revenue  receipts.  Whatever  the  treasury  loses 
the  country  gains  ten  times  as  much  in  wealth.  Such  a 
loss  is  a  great  gain. 

When  we  say  that  prohibition  prohibits  we  do  not 
mean  to  declare  that  there  are  no  drunkards  and  no 
liquor  selling  in  prohibition  territory.  Whether  the  law 
will  be  faithfully  executed  depends  upon  the  temper  of 


the  peoph-  [larticuhtrly  in  the  luriftT  cilien  uiid  on  tho 
characttT  ol'  tho  MheriU'M  elecl«d.  The  I'Xfculion  of  the 
law  depends  on  the  MluTilf  and  MheriirH  iir«*  fiot  ull  of  a 
Mlurd.\  mold.  In  many  plucert  it  JM  very  «riuiy  to  i^et 
urouti'l  the  htw.  Ah  uii  illuHtriilion  we  Kive  one  (^umc  that 
huM  come  under  our  oljuervuiion.  In  a  county  in  u  pro- 
hibition Mtate  a  new  MherilT  of  another  jiarly  wuh  elifted. 
Immediately  the  rejjreHentative  of  a  liirj^e  wholenale 
iMiuor  house  in  one  of  our  larKeHt  citieH  called  on  the 
county  chairnum  of  the  .successful  party  and  uMked  that 
the  arrangement  of  previous  years  mixht  he  continued 
by  which  his  firm  would  have  the  right  to  supply  all 
li(|Uor  sellers  in  the  county,  and  offered  as  hitherto  to 
|iay  $500  a  month  for  political  use,  the  .sum  to  be  paid 
to  him  or  the  sherifT  or  any  one  he  might  Hclect.  Under 
this  arrangement,  of  course,  all  such  Haloons  would  be 
unmolested,  while  any  which  bought  their  licjuor  else- 
where would  be  sternly  supprest.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
much  similar  evasion  of  the  law,  but  the  returns  of  the 
internal  revenue  receipts  prove  conclusively  that  pro- 
hibition is  not  a  failure. 


OUR  SHAMELESS  PENSIONERS 

THE  newspapers  report  that  in  a  single  day  at  the 
opening  of  the  college  term  at  Harvard  University 
the  bursar  received  $400,000  from  a  portion  of  the  four 
thousand  students.  This  they  paid  for  tuition.  They 
paid  all  that  was  asked  of  them  and  doubtless  felt  as 
if  they  had  fully  met  an  honest  charge,  but  they  had  not 
paid  the  cost  of  their  tuition,  scarce  a  third  of  it.  About 
two-thirds  of  it  was  a  gift.  For  from  four  to  eight 
years,  these  students  are  receiving  a  pension,  and  not 
a  bit  ashamed  of  it.  They  are  proud  to  be  pensioners  of 
the  university,  and  the  university  is  proud  to  have  them 
as  its  pensioners.  The  university  with  its  $37,000,000 
of  property  is  untaxed  by  the  state  and  so  these  four 
thousand  students  from  all  over  the  country  and  the 
world  are  also  pensioners  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

What  is  true  of  the  pensioned  youth  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity is  true  of  a  hundred  other  colleges  in  various 
degrees  and  still  more  of  our  state  universities  which 
charge  no  tuition  and  where  the  state  entirely  pensions 
its  students.  We  need  not  speak  further  of  the  children 
and  youth  in  our  public  schools  who  are  equally  pen- 
sioned from  the  public  treasury.  It  is  all  right.  We  are 
glad  to  have  it  so.  The  education  of  children  and  youth 
at  public  expense  is  our  wise  policy,  but  it  is  well  that 
attention  should  be  called  to  our  pension  system  in  the 
case  of  young  men  and  women  who  attend  institutions 
like  Harvard,  which  make  a  partial  charge  for  tuition. 
Yale  University  received  by  gift  during  the  past  year 
nearly  a  million  dollars  and  the  entire  income  of  it 
goes  to  pension  its  students,  who  feel  no  shame  in  re- 
ceiving the  annual  grant. 

And  why  should  they?  A  writer  lately  spoke  of  Eras- 
mus as  the  glory  and  shame  of  his  century.  The  glory 
certainly,  but  why  the  shame?  For  no  other  reason  than 
because  over  and  over  again  he  applied  to  patrons  per- 
sistently for  support  in  his  unwearied  scholarh-  labors. 
He  found  it  disagreeable  enough  to  make  these  appeals, 
but  he  was  not  ashamed  to.  In  those  days  it  was  the 
duty  of  men  of  wealth  to  patronize  letters.  So  it  was  in 
the  older  days  of  Virgil  and  Horace  and  of  every  on?- 
else  who  wrote.  Every  one  had  to  have  his  Maecenas. 
The  patron  and  the  patronized  had  equal  pride. 
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With  the  increase  of  the  reading?  public  this  rehxtion 
of  the  pension  giver  to  the  pension  receiver  has  hvrgely 
past  away,  but  we  retain  it  for  our  youth.  It  continued 
in  Edmond  Spenser's  day,  but  the  author  of  the  "Faery 
Queen"  expresses  no  shame  at  seeking  support,  as  a 
poet,  from  titled  patrons,  but  he  felt  the  indignity  of 
seeing  such  demands  refused.  In  a  famous  passage  he 
writes : 

Full  little  knowest  thou  that  has  not  try'd 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing-  long  to  byde; 

To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone; 

but  he  always  felt  he  had  a  right  to  ask  what  ought  to 
be  given.  So  he  says  again 

It  most  behoves  the  honorable  race 
Of  mightie  peeres  true  wisdome  to  sustaine 
And  with  their  noble  countenance  to  grace 
The  learned  foreheads,  without  gifts  or  gaine. 

In  Thomas  Gray's  time  this  system  of  patronage  had 
so  far  past  away  that  pride  and  shame  prevented  him 
from  suing  for  such  pensioning  and  he  wrote  as  his 
epitaph : 

Too  honest  to  steal  and  too  proud  to  importune. 

He  had  not  the  knack  of  making  a  fortune. 

Could  love  and  could  hate,  so  was  thought  rather  odd, 

No  very  great  wit,  he  believed  in  a  God. 

Nowadays  the  literary  pensioner  scarcely  lingers  ex- 
cept in  a  tun  of  wine  annually  given  to  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate. But  our  literary  youth  take  proper  pride  in 
accepting  their  annual  pensions. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  DELCASSE 

THE  chief  German  victory  of  the  month  is  not  the 
capture  of  Belgrade  but  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  Theophile  Delcasse  fi'om  the  French  Cabinet. 
Ten  years  ago,  when  he  resigned  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  it  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  France  had  given 
way  to  Germany  on  the  Morocco  question,  and  we  now 
know  that  that  interpretation  was  correct.  The  French 
Government  of  1905  counted  the  cost  and  the  chances 
and  concluded  that  they  could  not  afford  the  risk  of  a 
war  with  Germany  then.  The  Ministers  of  War  and 
Navy  reported  that  the  army  and  fleet  would  have  to  be 
strengthened  before  France  could  meet  Germany  with 
any  chance  of  success.  Russia  was  exhausted  by  her 
war  with  Japan.  The  Anglo-French  entente  was  only  a 
year  old  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  British  would 
be  willing  to  take  up  arms  to  enforce  the  claims  of  their 
hereditary  enemy  to  territory  they  formerly  had  hoped 
to  possess  for  themselves.  So  the  French  Government 
threw  overboard  Uelcasse  and  consented  to  refer  the 
Moroccan  question  to  an  international  conference.  The 
Algeciras  conference  was  a  stately  farce.  The  represen- 
tatives of  thirteen  countries,  including  the  United 
State.s,  spent  three  months  id  the  only  decent  hotel  in 
the  town  and,  having  talked  themselves  out,  signed  an 
agreement  to  which  no  attention  has  been  paid  since. 
The  integrity  of  Morocco  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan  were  among  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 
When  a  few  years  later  France  actjuired  Morocco  as  a 
protectorate  nobody  made  any  fuss  about  the  violation 
of  the  treaty  except  the  Germans,  and  they  would  not 
have  done  so  except  that  it  ltiterfere<l  with  their  bu.si- 
iieHS. 

Of  course,  tlu' l'"reii(li  luid  [{ritinh  (Jovi'iniiu'iits  kiit-vv  iii 


advance  that  the  Algeciras  conference  could  not  accom- 
plish the  ostensible  object  for  which  it  was  called,  the 
rehabilitation  of  Morocco  under  an  independent  Sultan, 
because  the  Anglo-French  convention  of  the  year  be- 
fore contained  a  clause,  kept  secret  at  the  time  but  pre- 
sumably known  or  suspected  by  the  Kaiser,  providing 
for  the  eventuality  of  the  acquisition  of  Morocco  by 
France  and  Egypt  by  England.  It  was  arranged  at  the 
same  time  that  Italy  was  to  annex  Tripoli.  All  this  has 
come  to  pass  exactly  as  planned  when  M.  Delcasse  and 
King  Edward  first  put  their  heads  together  at  Paris  in 
1903.  According  to  Andre  Tardieu,  the  chief  authority 
on  the  subject,  it  was  Edward  VII  who  "both  conceived 
and  facilitated"  the  rapprochement  between  France  and 
England  which  has  altered  the  aspect  of  the  world. 
Two  months  after  the  King's  famous  visit  to  Paris, 
President  Loubet  and  his  Foreign  Minister  returned 
the  call,  and  M.  Delcasse  and  Lord  Lansdowne  carried 
on  the  conversations  which  resulted  in  the  Anglo- 
French  convention  of  April  8,  1904.  Three  years  later 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  came  to  an  agreement  which 
completed  what  the  jubilant  journalists  of  that  time 
called  the  "Iron  Ring"  about  Germany. 

But  Germany,  in  her  frantic  efforts  to  break  thru  the 
Iron  Ring,  at  last  discovered  in  the  Balkans  what  seems 
to  be  a  weak  point.  Only  thirty  miles  of  Serbian  moun- 
tains separate  Hungary  from  Bulgaria,  and  this  cnce 
past  the  way  is  clear  to  Constantinople.  The  AUie.s  have 
been  taking  such  pride  in  their  skilful  diplomacy  ii;  con- 
trast with  the  clumsy  way  of  the  Germar'^  that  it  is 
especially  humiliating  to  find  that  they  have  iaiied  to 
win  over  any  of  the  Balkan  states.  And  now,  in  order 
to  check  the  German  drive  thru  Serbia,  ine  French  and 
British  have  had  to  cross  Greece  and  Ihe  Russians  are 
threatening  to  cross  Rumania,  both  violations  of  neu- 
trality, which,  however  defensible,  bear  an  unpleasant 
resemblance  to  the  crossing  of  Belgium  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Naturally  the  disappointment  of  the  Allies  over  this 
failure  in  diplomacy  falls  upon  the  two  men  who  are 
held  responsible  for  it,  M.  Delcasse  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  The  former  is  out  and  the  latter  has  been  sub- 
jected to  such  hard  criticism  from  both  parties  that  his 
resignation  would  not  be  surprizing.  Obviously  some 
one  has  blundered,  but  who?  The  official  statements  in 
both  parliaments  throw  no  light  upon  it.  Immeiliately 
after  the  return  of  the  Premier  from  London  M.  Del- 
casse sent  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  but  when  the 
deputies  called  for  the  reading  of  it  Premier  Viviani 
refused,  altho  his  refusal  imperiled  his  position. 

Delcasse  is  one  of  the  ablest  diplon\ats  of  the  centurv' 
and  no  one  understands  better  the  relations  of  the  p«.<w- 
ers  joined  in  the  entente.  He  spent  the  spring  of  1914 
in  Petrograd  at  the  invitation  of  the  Czar,  perfei'tiiijf 
the  arrangements  for  the  war  which  was,  even  then    re- 
garded  as   inevitable  and   imminent.   The   French   llv'^ 
ernment  would  not  be  likely  to  dispense  with  his  serv 
ices  utdtHs  there  was  a  serious  disagreement  with  hi* 
colleagues  over  the  policy  to  be  pursuetl.  But   Pnjmiwr 
Viviani   flatly   denie.s  such  a  disagreement.    Hence  the 
mystery.    I'erhaps   we  shall   know   next   week   why   IVrf- 
cas.s6  resigned.  l'erhap.H  we  .nhall  not  know  until.  aitiiM 
fifty  years  hence,  the  dtaritM,  the  lettent  ami  the  ch  u\ 
cellery    pigeonholes    give    up   their    HeiTet.H    to    the   hi» 
toriati. 
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The  War  in 
Serbia 


(loiu'ial  voii  IMiickenHcn, 
aftor  tlu-  capluif  of  lU'l- 
Ki'iiilt-',  altackc'il  the  Ser- 
bian I'urtiliculions  on  Ihc  hills  buyund 
the  fi(y.  Here  they  orcupied  a  strong; 
position  consisting  of  four  sueeessive 
linos  of  entrenchments  protected  by 
barbed  wiie  entan^^l^•nlents  and  defend- 
ed with  artillery  uniler  Kienih,  Hritish 
and  Serbian  officers.  But  these  defenses 
were  bombarded  at  lonjj  ranjje  by  the 
Austrian  ^uns  at  Semlin  which  (ired 
across  the  Save  River  and  over  the  city 
of  Belfrrade.  After  weakeninji:  the  lines 
by  bombardment  the  Ciermans,  follow- 
ing their  usual  tactics,  charged  en 
masse  and  captured  the  positions,  altho 
at  terrible  sacrifice.  According  to  Ser- 
bian accounts  20,000  Germans  were 
killed  in  this  assault. 

General  von  Gallwitz,  who  crost  the 
Danube  at  Semendria,  east  of  Bel- 
grade, has  advanced  some  ten  miles  up 
the  Morava  River  and  along  the  rail- 
road that  leads  to  Nish.  A  further  ad- 
vance in  this  direction  will  divide  the 
Serbians  on  the  eastern  or  Belgrade 
side  from  those  on  the  western  or  Bos- 
nian side. 

The  Bulgarians  have  crost  the  Ser- 
bian frontier  at  several  points  with  the 
object  of  cutting  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation. Their  attack  near  Zaitchar, 
about  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of 
Nish,  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting the  railroad  which  leads  from  Nish 
to  the  Danube  and  the  Rumanian  fron- 
tier. This  would  make  it  impossible  for 
Rumanian  aid  to  reach  Serbia. 

South  of  Nish  and  near  the  Greek 
border  the  Bulgarians  entered  Serbian 
territory  to  cut  the  Orient  Railroad 
where  it  crosses  the  Vardar  River,  and 
runs  close  to  the  Bulgarian  boundary. 
They  are  reported  to  have  been  re- 
pulsed by  the  Serbians  who,  with  the 
aid  of  the  French  troops,  then  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  and 
attacked  Strumnitza,  a  Bulgarian  town 
where  the  Greeks  were  defeated  by  the 
Bulgars  on  July  17,  1913. 

The  censor  allows  nothing  to  be  dis- 
closed about  the  movements  of  the 
French  and  British  troops  which  were 
landed  a  week  ago  at  Salonica.  It  is  not 
known,  therefore,  how  many  of  them 
have  been  sent  into  Serbia  to  help  the 
Serbs  meet  the  Teutonic  invasion  from 
the  north  or  whether  they  are  still  en- 
camped near  Salonica  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  Bulgaria  from  Greek  terri- 
tory. Premier  Zaimis,  who  has  replaced 
Venizelos  at  the  head  of  the  Greek 
Government,  declares  that  Greece  will 
preserve  an  armed  neutrality.  The  Lon- 
don papers,  fearing  lest  the  allied  ex- 
pedition when  it  gets  into  the  interior 
of  the  Balkans  will  be  attacked  in  the 
back  by  the  Greeks,  are  urging  the 
Government  to  seize  the  Greek  ship- 
Ding  and  islands  and  blockade  the  coast 
in  order  to  force  Greece  to  drop  her 
neutrality  and  take  side  with  the  Allies. 

The  allied  fleet  has  blocked  the  Bul- 
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October  l(i  French  recapture  Ilart- 
niaiiiis-Wcilerkopf,  Vosges.  Allies 
blockade    I'.ulgariiui   coasts. 

October  17  I'reiich  invade  Hulgaria 
near  Stnminitza.  Iliiidenburg  dis- 
lodges  HusNiuus  east  of  Mitau. 


garian  ports  at  the  Aegean  Sea  and  a 
Russian  expedition  is  said  to  be  prepar- 
ing for  descent  upon  the  Bulgarian  port 
of  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  also 
reported  that  a  Russian  force  has  been 
assembled  upon  the  borders  of  Rumania 
with  intent  to  force  their  way  across 
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From  the  London  Times 

THE  STORM  CENTER  IN  THE  BALKANS 
The  armies  of  seven  nations  are  now  beinp 
rushed  to  the  old  Serbian  town  of  Nish,  which 
has  since  the  war  began  served  as  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom.  German,  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian troops  are  marching  down  from  BelTade, 
130  miles  to  the  north.  French,  British  and 
probably  Italian  troops  are  on  their  way  from 
Salonica,  240  miles  to  the  south.  Bulgarian  troops 
from  the  east  have  crossed  the  Serbian  boundary 
near  Zaitchar,  Kniashevatz  and  Pirot  in  the  ef- 
fort to  cut  the  railroad  which  leads'from^Salonica 
to  Belgrade 


Rumaiiiati  tcTrit^>ry  into  ilultfuriu  in 
cane  Rurnaiiiu  doew  not  volutilurily 
CMpouHe  the  cuuhc  of  the  Alli<;M.  German 
mechunicM  from  ConHtuntinopie  are  naid 
to  be  at  Varna  jiUttinK  toj^elber  Mub- 
marincH  for  Mervice  on  the  Jihuk  Sea. 
TurkiHh  troopH  have  been  iient  from 
f^onstuntinople  to  Varna  and  I)<Mlea- 
gatrh  in  onler  to  defend  thene  port>» 
against  the  attack  of  the  AiiieH  while 
the  Bulgarians  concentrate  their  forces 
on  the  Serbian  and  Greek  frontierH. 

It  is  positively  anserted  that  Italian 
troops  are  to  be  sent  to  the  HulkanM, 
but  if  so,  it  is  expected  they  will  be  em- 
ployed against  Bulgaria  instead  of  be- 
ing sent  into  Serbia.  This  will  avoid  a 
conflict  with  the  Germans  who  are  in- 
vading Serbia,  for  Italy  is  not  yet  for- 
mally at  war  with  Germany. 

_,      _,   ,,  The  failure  of  the  Allies 

The  Balkan  .      ,  - 

■,    ,         ..  to   win   over  any  one  of 

Imbroglio  ^j^g     ^g^^^^^j      Balkan 

States  to  their  side  has  caused  bitter 
disappointment  in  France,  Ru.ssia  and 
England.  The  Duma  is  muzzled,  but  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  the  Government  waa 
criticized  more  openly  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war  began.  The  British  public 
awaited  Sir  Edward  Grey's  explanation 
with  intense  eagerness  and  there 
was  general  dissatisfaction  because 
the  Foreign  Secretary  spoke  in  the 
vaguest  terms  and  threw  no  light 
on  the  situation.  He  stated  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Allies  had  been 
directed  toward  securing  an  agree- 
ment among  the  Balkan  States, 
but  a  decisive  preponderating  advan- 
tage was  necessary  for  that  policy.  The 
Central  Powers  offered  more  to  Bul- 
garia than  could  the  Allies  except  in 
regard  to  Thrace.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  Greece  and  Serbia  to  the 
cession  of  their  territory  it  was 
necessary  that  Bulgaria  first  take  up 
arms  against  the  Turks. 

About  all  that  can  be  gathered  then 
from  the  cautious  statement  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  is  that  the  Central  Powers 
offered  Bulgaria  extensive  concessions 
of  Macedonian  territory  at  the  expense 
of  Serbia  and  a  smaller  amount  of 
Thracian  territory  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey,  while  the  Allies  naturally  were 
more  liberal  in  their  offers  of  Turkish 
territory  and  more  chary  in  regard  to 
Serbian  and  Greek.  This  tends  to  con- 
firm the  statement  of  the  Bulgarian 
Foreign  Minister,  General  Jecoff,  that 
the  Allies  tried  to  force  Bulgaria  into 
the  war  and  that  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment waited  to  see  which  side  was  go- 
ing to  \vin  and  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Central  Powers.  It  would  have  meant 
suicide,  he  said,  for  Bulgaria  to  have 
complied  with  the  ultimatum  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  troops  from  Galli- 
poli  to  Salonica  has  led  to  the  inference 
that  the   campaign   against   Constanti- 
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for  a  ruler  in  the  person  of  King  Al- 
bert of  Belgium.  Some  accused  the 
Government  of  diverting  troops  needed 
for  the  defense  of  France  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  route  to  India, 
but  Premier  Viviani  stated  that  the 
lines  in  France  had  not  been  weakened 
by  the  despatch  of  the  expeditions  to 
Gallipoli  and  Salonica. 


The  Russian 
Situation 


AT    THE    CENTER    OF    THE    WAR    NEWS 

The  detailed  mup  on  the  preceding  page  shows  the  objective  of  the  several  armies  which  are 
striking  at  each  other  thru  Serbia.  The  general  situation  remains  practically  unchanged,  and 
there   is   no   authoritative   news   as   yet   of   the   whereabouts   of   the   Allied   troops    landed   at  Salonica 


nople  was  to  be  abandoned.  The  Gov- 
ernment, interrogated  on  this  point  in 
Parliament,  refused  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  rumor.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it 
was  argued  that  British  prestige  would 
be  less  injured  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  Gallipoli  campaign  than  by  persist- 
ing in  such  a  hopeless  adventure.  The 
British  losses  in  the  Dardanelles  up  to 
October  9  amounted  to  96,899,  of 
whom  29,121  were  Australians.  The 
Australian  papers  are  furious  at  the 
thought  that  this  sacrifice  has  been  in 
vain  and  demand  the  punishment  of 
whoever  was  responsible  for  the  blun- 
der of  sending  the  troops  to  Gallipoli. 

Conscription  is  again  urged  in  Eng- 
land as  the  only  way  to  find  the  troops 
needed  on  this  new  field.  In  the  course 
of  a  debate  on  the  subject  in  the  Com- 
mons, which  the  Government  was  un- 
able to  suppress,  it  was  asserted  that 
voluntary  enlistment  had  failed  to 
bring  forward  more  than  2,000,000 
men,  instead  of  the  3,000,000  an- 
nounced by  the  Premier  and  the  4,000,- 
000  claimed  by  the  press.  Skilled  me- 
chanics have  been  brought  back  from 
the  front  to  serve  in  the  munition  fac- 
tories, but  some  of  these  are  non-union 
men  and  in  the  Thornycroft  works  the 
employees  have  struck  rather  than 
work  with  them. 

In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
there  was  wild  excitement  and  disorder 
when  it  was  announced  that  M.  Del- 
ca.s.se,  the  Minister  for  Fon-ign  Affairs, 
had  resigned.  The  Chamber  demanded 
that  the  letter  of  resignation  be  read, 
but  the  Premier  refused,  stating  that  it 
was  not  on  account  of  any  disagree- 
ment with  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
Pieniier  admitted  that  faults  ha<i  been 
committed,  but  it  wuh  necessary  for 
France  to  act  in  cooperation  with  her 
Allies.  It  wuH  impossible  to  let  Serbia 
\)ti  ttuMUMMinttted  either  from  in  front  or 


behind.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  it 
was    hinted    that    France   was    looking 


The  German  offensive  in 
Russia  has  visibly  slack- 
ened in  intensity,  doubt- 
less because  of  the  withdrawal  of 
forces  for  the  Serbian  campaign.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Russians  have  re- 
ceived a  new  supply  of  ammunition, 
and,  it  is  rumored,  of  reinforcements 
from  Japan.  With  the  aid  of  these  they 
have  attacked  the  German  line  at  vari- 
ous points  and  in  Galicia,  southwest  of 
Tarnopol.  the  Germans  were  dislodged 
from  their  entrenchments  and  driven 
back  nearly  five  miles  to  the  Stry 
River. 

In  the  north  Hindenburg  doggedly 
continues  his  efforts  to  capture  the  city 
and  fortress  of  Dvinsk,  tho  with  doubt- 
ful success.  He  is  making  renewed  ef- 
forts to  gain  the  port  and  fortress  of 
Riga  and  has  driven  the  Russians  from 
their  positions  east  of  Mitau. 

It  is  evident  that  important  political 
changes  are  taking  place  in  Russia 
altho  the  censorship  prevents  us  from 
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iH'Ws  Horjir  wi't'k.s  jiKi*  I  hill  I  In-  (iovfiii 
iiM'til.  witM  itl><>ut  In  pass  iiili)  llic  IiiukIs 
of  IIh<  proi^i'OHHivo  ulciiu'iil  of  the  Dutiia 
piovfd  rnlliicious.  liisU'iul  (if  lliis  (In- 
iciiclioiiaiios  ^""t  tlu'  upper  Icuiil.  Tlif 
Kiiiiii  was  (lismisl.  and  mcmhfr.s  of 
tlio  (I«>\  «'iimu'iit.  siispt'ctcti  (if  pr(in:i<'s 
sivo  tfiidfiuii'S  liavo  ln'i'ii  irplacod  hy 
coiisoivalivcs.  'I'liiii  (Ifrmaii  cliaimcls 
\vi>  Icaiti  that  llu«  sludoiits  (if  tlu*  iiiii- 
vorsity  ami  civilians  at  Moscow  roso  in 
lovoK.  a^aitist,  the  (lovcninu'tit.  and 
erected  liaiiicades  in  the  stieetH.  In  this 
outhreak  einlit  oHn-ials  and  tvvenly-l'ive 
policemen  \vei-e  ivilled  and  also  sevci'al 
civilians.  In  TelronTad  and  other  cities 
similar  riots  occuired. 

I*rin«'e  Cherhatoll".  a  progressive  who 
wra  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior 
last  June  and  undertook  to  introduce 
various  reforms,  especially  in  retrard  to 
freeing-  the  Jews  from  their  lojial  dis- 
abilities, has  now  boon  dischar^od  and 
the  place  tilled  by  Aloxei  KhvostofT.  Ho 
is  a  reactionary,  leader  of  the  extreme 
rinht  in  the  Duma,  and  as  Governor  of 
Nishni  Novj>oro(l  acquired  an  unenvia- 
ble reputation  for  severity.  He  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  curb  the  activity 
of  speculators  and  will  org-anize  the 
Russian  workinjimen  "on  a  national 
basis."  He  is  opposed  to  allowinp:  the 
Jews  to  buy  land  because  they  are  so 
clever  that  the  Russian  peasants  would 
be  swallowed  up.  Alexander  Samarin, 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  is  also 
retired  because  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  Czar. 


\c)  1  iilcritaliuiuil  I'dni  Scrvtci 

THE    BULGARIAN 

News  of  atUicUs  on    RulKarian    points  by  Serbiii 
hiive  a  high   nmuiitain   range,   running  north  and 

they    can    get    to 
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and  vice  ver.sa  ha.H  been  received.  The  BulKariann 
south  along  the  Serbian  frontier,  in  croHs  Ijefore 
the    central    valley 


Zeppelins  Again 
Attack  London 


The  most  extensive 
and  destructive  raid 
of  dirigibles  on  Eng- 
land took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
13th.  The  number  of  Zeppelins  in  the 
German  fleet  is  not  published  in  Eng- 


land but  from  Rotterdam  it  is  reported 
that  four  passed  over  Holland  on  their 
way  back.  The  Dutch  tired  upon  them 
for  crossing  their  territory  and  one  of 
them  was,  it  is  claimed,  hit  and  crip- 
pled. Since  the  Dutch  Government  has 
adopted  the  rule  that  all  telegrams 
warning  England  of  approaching  Zep- 
pelins be  held  up  for  six  hours  unless 
they  actually  pass  over  Dutch  territory 
the  Zeppelins  have  avoided  such  viola- 
tion of  neutrality  on  their  way  out,  tho 


©  International  Film  Service 

MOBILIZED,   BUT  STILL  NEUTRAL 
Greek    troops    marching    thru    the    streets    of    the    Piraeus    during    preliminary    mobilization.    The 
refusal  of  the  king  to  use  the  army  against  the  Bulgars  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Allies   and  the 
<:\ilure  of  Allied  diplomacy  to  line  up   the  Balkans  against  Germany  and  Turkey  is  causing  much 

discontent  in   England  and   France 


they  have  not  been  so  particular  in  go- 
ing back. 

No  detailed  information  is  allowed  to 
be  sent  out  as  to  the  places  struck,  but 
it  is  stated  that  the  airships  visited  "the 
eastern  counties  and  a  portion  of  the 
London  area."  The  Germans  claim  to 
have  inflicted  severe  damage  upon  the 
Ipswich  batteries,  the  London  docks 
and  waterworks  and  the  Woolwich  ar- 
senal. It  is  evident  that  some  military 
damage  was  done  for  the  official  Brit- 
ish report  specifies  fourteen  soldiers 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  civil- 
ian casualities  were,  killed,  27  men,  9 
women  and  5  children;  wounded.  64 
men,  30  women  and  7  children;  total, 
142.  Nine  of  the  victims,  mostly 
women,  died  of  shock  and  heart  failure 
due  to  fright.  One,  a  taxicab  driver, 
was  killed  by  shrapnel  from  an  anti- 
aircraft gun.  The  Royal  Field  Ai'tillery 
bombarded  the  Zeppelins  and  five  aero- 
planes of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  went 
up,  but  none  of  the  attacking  fleet  was 
brought  down. 

The  chief  effect  in  England  is  to  in- 
crease the  abhorrence  of  German  meth- 
ods of  warfare  and  to  stimulate  re- 
cruiting. A  recruiting  stand  erected  in 
the  midst  of  a  hole  made  by  a  bomb  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  proved  even 
more  effective  than  the  "Lusitania" 
sufferers,  wounded  V.  C.  men,  and 
other  speakers  who  have  been  plead- 
ing for  enlistments.  Newspapers  and 
mass  meetings  are  demanding  that 
the  Government  adopt  a  systematic  sys- 
tem of  reprisals  and  "bomb  the  Kaiser's 
sleeping  towns  as  he  bombs  ours." 

On  their  side  the  German  papers  are 
equally  angry  against  the  aerial  bom-' 
bardment   of  the   open   city  and   royal 
castle    of    Stuttgart,    in    which   women 
and  children  were  killed. 
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The  Struggle  for  the 
Hulluch  Hills 


There  has  been 
no  respite  in  the 
conliic't  that  has 
been  raging  for  a  month  among  the 
bluffs  which  shelter  Lens  on  the  north- 
ern side.  The  Germans  found  in  the 
chalk  pits  of  this  region  fortifications 
already  half  made  and  they  have  spent 
the  year  in  putting  them  into  the  high- 
est possible  state  of  defense.  The  long 
hill  which  lies  just  west  of  the  village 
of  Hulluch  was  converted  into  a  for- 
tress of  a  complicated  system  of  en- 
trenchments of  which  the  southern  tei'- 
minus  near  Loos  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt. 
Further  to  the  south  between  Hulluch 
and  Lens  is  the  hill  designated  on  the 
military  maps  as  No.  70. 

This  line  of  fortifications  was  as- 
saulted by  the  British  on  September  25 
after  a  furious  bombardment  of  three 
days  and  they  captured  a  large  part  of 
it  along  a  front  of  about  five  miles.  It 
was  announced  by  Sir  John  French  on 
September  30  that  Hill  70  had  been 
taken  by  the  British.  The  Germans, 
however,  claim  to  hold  the  hill  and 
when  the  question  was  raised  in  Par- 
liament by  Annan  Bryce  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Tennant,  said 
that  the  despatch  referred  to  the  quar- 
ries about  the  hill.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  map  Hill  70,  if  it  were  captured, 
would  make  a  salient  in  the  line  which 
would  be  difficult  to  hold. 

The  Germans,  with  a  force  of  some 
50,000  men,  have  made  violent 
counter  attacks  in  which  they  have  suf- 
fered almost  unprecedented  losses.  In 
an  effort  to  regain  the  chalk  pit  north 
of  Hill  70,  on  October  8,  the  Germans 
assembled  behind  the  woods  300  to  500 
yards  from  the  British  trenches.  But 
when  they  charged  they  were  met  with 
such    a    furious    fire    from    rifles,    ma- 
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READING  THE  WAR  NEWS  IN  BUENOS  AYRES 

The  great  Argentine  newspaper.  La  Prensa.  announces  by  a  siren  the  receipt  of  important  news 

and  the  crowds  gather  quickly  about  the  bulletin  boards.  At  the  right   is  a  subway  entrance 


chine  guns  and  artillery  that  not  a  man 
succeeded  in  getting  within  forty  yards 
of  the  trenches.  The  French  i-eport  of 
October  11  states  that  from  7000 
to  8000  German  soldiers  lie  dead 
between  the  lines.  The  wounded 
must  number  some  30,000  if  the  usual 
ratio  of  one  to  four  for  killed  and 
wounded  holds  here.  The  British  official 
despatches  mention  for  the  first  time 
their  use  of  gas  and  smoke  in  these  re- 
cent attacks.  The  Germans  some 
months  ago  asserted  that  the  British 
and  French  were  using  asphyxiating 
fumes  but  the  charge  was  at  that  time 
denied  with  indignation. 

In  Lorraine  the  struggle  about  the 
village  and  hill  of  Tahure  continues  in- 
decisive, claims  of  trenches  gained  on 
one  side  being  matched  by  counter 
claims  on  the  other.  In  the  Vosges 
mountains  the   French  have  made  an 
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admitted  gain  in  the  recapture  of  Hart- 
manns-Weilerkopf.  This  important 
strategic  position,  the  most  easterly  of 
the  peak,  has  changed  hands  several 
times  during  the  war. 


Army  and  Navy 
Plans 


Government's 
for    enlarging 


Our 

plans 

the  army  and  the 
navy  have  excited  much  interest  thru- 
out  the  country.  The  estimates  pre- 
pared by  the  Departments  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  were  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  15th.  While 
the  exact  figures  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, it  is  known  that  the  total  is 
about  $1,240,000,000.  the  largest  sum 
Congress  has  ever  been  asked  to  appro- 
priate for  a  year  in  time  of  peace.  Esti- 
mates for  several  Departments  are  not 
far  from  those  of  last  year,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  asks  for  an  in- 
crease of  $16,000,000,  to  be  used  in 
promoting  foreign  trade,  and  the  addi- 
tions proposed  for  the  army  and  the 
navy  may  exceed  $150,000,000. 

For  the  navy  a  five  years  program 
has  been  planned,  the  cost  to  be  $500,- 
000,000.  It  is  proposed  that  in  this  time 
the  strength  of  the  navy  shall  be 
doubled.  The  additions  indicated  in- 
clude 10  dreadnoughts.  6  battle  cruis- 
ers, 85  submarines,  50  destroyers,  and 
10  scout  cruisers,  with  auxiliaries.  Sec- 
retary Daniels  asks  Congress  to  author- 
ize the  construction,  in  the  first  year, 
of  2  dreadnoughts.  2  battle  cruisers,  25 
coast  submarines.  5  seagoing  sub- 
marines, anil  12  destroyers,  with  an  ad- 
dition of  8000  to  the  number  of  men. 
Something  is  sought,  also,  for  t)' 
posed  $5,000,000  experimental 
tory.  An  addition  of  about  $100,000.- 
000  to  the  appri>i>  "  '  for  the  cur- 
rent .Near  woiiKl  bi  oil. 

Secretary  Garrison's  pUna  and  esti- 
mates include  an  increase  of  thi-  ■     -■• 
lar  army  to  140,(UH>  mer>.  and  t)' 
tioii  of  u  citi^eii^'  force 
be   culled    the   I'ontinf' 
|u <i|>ii-M'il   that  men.    ' 
of  IS  and  2S,  >,h.i' 
to  nerve  for  si\  >>... 
three  yearH  they  are  to 
truiiiittg   camiM    for   two 
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year,  i<u'«iiviiijf  I  In-  pay  of  ro^ularH.  Kor 
thi>  roniaiiiiiijj  thi«'(«  yciHM  tJioy  ai««  (o 
lio  (III  ^tll'l(lu^'ll,  suliji'cl  )(i  cull  ill  I'ltsc 
of  war  <)i-  a  lliicat.  of  lioslilitii-s.  'I'Ih- 
riiinp.s  aio  to  In*  at  aliainlniicd  m-  uii 
usiul  army  posts.  Oiic-lliiid  nf  lli<-  forci' 
is  to  lu'  ("iilislfd  111!'  liist  year,  one  tliir<l 
tho  socoiul,  and  (lir  rciiiaiiidcr  in  the 
third.  Tin-  tcrni  of  a  icKidar  is  to  In- 
made  six  yoais,  with  tlio  provision  thai 
ho  sliall  ho  on  furloiiuli  four  years,  siiii 
ject  to  call.  The  National  (luard  of  tin- 
States  is  to  he  ell(■oUl■a^te<l  and 
strenjjthened.  KnlarK«'ment  of  the  ri'^n- 
Inr  army  will  roquiro  10  new  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  -1  of  field  artillery, 
52  new  eon>i)anies  of  coast  artillery,  \f> 
new  comi)anies  of  engineers,  and  I  new 
squadrons  (IS  fliers)  of  aeroplanes. 
The  additional  cost  for  next  year  is  said 
to  he  $7'2,000,0()().  T?y  the  two  additions 
the  total  for  hoth  Defiartments  is  raised 
to  about  $430,000,000,  and  this  may  be 
reduced  to  $-100,000,000. 

President  Wilson  has  j;iven  his  ap- 
proval to  these  plans,  and  in  public  ad- 
dresses, it  is  expected,  will  ur^e  the 
people  to  support  them.  Employers 
(manufacturers,  corporations,  and 
business  men)  will  be  asked  to  support 
the  proposed  Continental  Army,  or  re- 
serve force,  by  permitting:  employees  to 
serve  for  two  months  in  the  summer 
training:  camps  without  losing:  their  po- 
sitions. Mr.  Bryan  opposes  the  projects, 
saying:  the  larg:e  appropriations  involve 
the  setting:  up  of  false  standards  of 
honor,  the  encourag:ement  of  a  military 
spirit,  and  the  cultivation  of  interna- 
tional hatreds.  He  thinks  "the  jingoes 
will  find  it  difficult  to  raise  enougrh 
money  to  cover  the  expenditures  they 
favor."  The  National  Security  Leag:ue 
says  that,  in  answer  to  its  inquiries,  150 
Cong:ressmen  have  exprest  approval  of 
the  plans. 

^    ,  The  movement  for  an  eight- 

_  ^  ?'^  hour  day,  which  began  with 
yues  ions  ^j^^  machinists  employed  in 
the  munition  factories  at  Bridgeport, 
spreads  slowly  but  surely.  While  the 
changes  are  made  without  complaint  by 
these  manufacturers  who  have  war  or- 
ders,   they    are   opposed   by   those   who 


are  not  mukiiif.^  oxct'ptioiiul  (.raiiiH. 
.Sdiiie  predi.  I  HerlouH  controvcrMJJ'M  hi- 
IweiMi  wnil.iiu'ii  Hiid  «-mpli»yt»rH  uftcr 
the  war,  wIkh  there  will  lie  an  iitletnpt 
t<i  restore  old  coiiditloiiH.  In  itonie  of 
tlu<  Hiidj^eport  fuctorlt'H,  where  three 
shiflM  <if  ei^'ht  hour»  take  the  plac««  of 
twn  of  ten  htiuitt,  there  are  eiiiployeeM 
who  work  li^rht  hours  in  one  nhoji  aud 
ei^rlit  ill  another,  in  the  same  day.  In 
another  city,  where  eijjliL  hours  have 
been  jf''"nteil,  many  take  advaritaj^e  of 
an  opportiiiiily  to  work  two  or  threi- 
hours  more  U>\-  additional   pay. 

The  strike  .,f  i:{,()00  enipl<iye«'s  of  the 
(ieneral  Klectric  ('oiiijiaiiy  at  .Schenec- 
tady was  not  ended  lust  week,  iiut  there 
were  indications  that  the  company's 
olferof  9',-  hours,  with  increase  of  pay, 
would  be  accepted.  One  or  two  small 
strikes  for  cii-ht  hours,  in  the  West, 
were  repoitcd.  Joseph  J.  Ettor  and 
other  representatives  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
are  organizinu'  •j;?,000  employees  of  the 
Taterson  silk  mills,  in  order  that  a  de- 
mand for  hiKhcr  pay  may  be  made. 

The  woman  suffrage 
Declaring  for       ^^^^^  ^^^  recently  add- 

Suffrage  ^j     some     important 

names  to  its  roll  of  adherents. 
President  Wilson's  declaration  "I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  woman  suffrage  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  extend  that  privilege  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  women  of  the  state"  is  of 
course  of  first  importance.  Tho  he 
speaks  merely  as  a  private  citizen,  his 
opinion  cannot  fail  to  carry  weight. 

Most  of  the  Cabinet  agree  with  the 
President  on  the  suffrage  question. 
Secretary  Garrison,  Secretary  McAdoo, 
Secretary  Redfield,  Secretary  Lane,  and 
Secretary  Wilson  all  believe  that  wo- 
men should  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Headed  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  four- 
teen of  New  Jersey's  be.st  known  citi- 
zens have  issued  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons why  they  vote  for  woman  suf- 
frage, "the  next  great  forward  reach 
in  the  eternal  onward  march  of  the 
human  race."  Colonel  George  Harvey, 
Senator  William  Hughes,  Attorney 
General  John  W.  Westcott,  ex-Gover- 
nor Franklin  Fort,  Richard  Lindabury, 


Jiiilvro    KohiTt    f'urey, 

ilennesM'y  and  Judirr    .i ^     ,....,. 

aro  Homu  of  these  men  who  believe  thul 
"not  only  justice  but  exiiediency  «Jir-. 
talis    Ihal    the    aMiiiHJinent   bc   UfJoptcd." 


The  CloBcd 
Panama  Canal 


I'led^re-^  un^  workifij.' 
riJKht  and  day  in  ibu 
fiaillard  (formerly 

<  ailed  the  Culi-hra)  riit,  but  there  ih 
little  hojie  that  the  Pariamu  Canal  will 
be  opened  before  tho  httginninK  of  m-'f 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  lO.OOO.rMjO 
cubic  yards  of  soil  and  rock  must  bf 
taken  out.  The  present  rate  of  excava- 
tion is  less  than  1,500,000  yards  a 
month.  The  slide  extends  for  nearly 
half  a  mile  along  both  banks,  reachinjf 
back  fr<im  the  center  line  of  the  water- 
way for  an  average  distance  of  1500 
feet.  I'rifortuiiately,  the  removal  of  the 
soil  by  dredging  causes  new  slides,  and 
in  some  places  the  dredges  have  been 
unable  to  withdraw  material  as  fast  as 
it  comes  in.  Sometimes  the  pressure 
from  the  hills  causes  the  bottom  of  the 
Canal  to  bultre  up  fifteen  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

General  Goethals,  who  superintends 
the  work,  has  made  preparations  to  re- 
main on  the  Isthmus  for  six  months.  In 
messages  to  Wa.shington  he  advises  the 
discontinuance  of  sailing:s  via  Panama 
Canal  until  further  notice.  In  all,  there 
have  been  111  ships  waiting  for  pa.s- 
sage.  The  railroad  service  has  been  in- 
sufficient for  prompt  transportation  of 
cargoes.  Several  ships  have  started  to 
go  around  South  America.  Others,  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  have  turned  back  to 
seek  passage  thru  the  Suez  Canal.  Our 
Government  loses  the  cost  of  excava- 
tion (which  will  exceed  $2,000,000) 
and  the  passage  fees  of  many  ships. 
Exporters  and  importers  who  have  been 
using  the  Canal  must  now  pay  higher 
freight  charges,  required  by  the  addi- 
tional thirty  days  for  a  voyage  around 
South  America,  or  by  the  expense  of 
shipping  cargoes  by  rail  across  the 
Isthmus.  It  is  said  that  the  increase  for 
iron  and  steel  will  be  about  30  per 
cent.  The  companies  have  to  bear  in 
mind,  however,  the  competing  rates  of 
the  transcontinental  railroads. 
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THE    SUMMER    WHITE    HOUSE    OF    1916 
The   John   A.   McCall    residence,    "Shadow   Lawn,"   at   Elberon,   near   Long   Branch,  New  Jersey,  which  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Wilson  will  occupy  next  summer 

during   the    President's    expected    campaisn    for   renomination.    It  is   a  costly   and  spacious  building 


t'aul  Thompson 

THE   ALr,IES'   DRIVE 
These  crawling  wagons   make  possible  ihe  successes  which  the   French   and    British   have   won.   They  bring   up    ammunition    from   the   railroads   to  the 

lines    for   use   in   the   big   Kuns    that    clear   the   way    for   the   bayonet   charges 


^,      _.  All     the     Govern- 

The  Recognition      ^^^^^      represented 

ofCarranza  -^    ^^^    conferences 

relating  to  Mexico  have  approved  the 
proposed  recogrnition  of  Carranza's 
Government,  and  this  recognition  is 
soon  to  be  announced.  At  the  same  time 
our  Government  will  forbid  the  expor- 
tation of  arms  or  ammunition  to  any 
faction  which  opposes  Carranza.  For 
some  days,  however,  there  has  been  an 
embargo  on  supplies  for  Villa,  and  am- 
munition on  its  way  to  him  has  been 
seized  at  El  Paso.  Cai-ranza,  sailing 
from  Vera  Cruz,  has  visited  his  forces 
at  Tampico  and  Monterey.  Zapata  still 
menaces  the  capital,  but  Carranza  as- 
serts that  two  of  his  generals  have  of- 
fered to  surrender,  if  amnesty  be 
granted.  General  Gonzales,  in  command 
at  the  capital,  is  preparing  to  drop 
bombs  on  Zapata  strongholds  from 
seven  aeroplanes  which  he  has  pro- 
cured. 

The  recognition  of  Carranza  is 
sharply  denounced  by  prominent  Cath- 
olic journals  in  this  country.  One  of 
them,  calling  him  an  outlaw,  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  des- 
poiler  of  its  sanctuaries,  schools  and 
convents,  and  a  murderer  of  priests, 
asserts  that  the  recognition  is  an  insult 
to  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Wilson,  it  continues,  repudiated  all 
the  promises  given  to  Catholics  when 
Mr.  Bryan  was  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  16,000,000  of  Catholics  should  give 
him  an  answer  at  the  polls.  Another 
says  the  Catholics  have  been  insulted 
and  their  protests  and  appeals  ignored. 
Reports  from  Guadalajara  say  that 
Carranza's  men  are  using  the  Cathedral 
there  for  a  dance  hall  and  moving  pic- 
ture shows.  Priests  and  nuns  who  fled 
from  Yucatan  and  arrived  in  Cuba  last 
week,  say  that  Carranza's  forces  at- 
tempted to  burn  a  cathedral  during  a 
mass  service,  and  extorted  ransoms 
from  the  priests,  whom  they  im- 
prisoned. 

Reports  from  Guatemala  say  that  ;i 
revolution  there  has  been  promott-d  by 
Carranza,  who  sent  two  expeditions 
into  the  country,  after  he  had  expelled 
from  Mexico  the  Guatemalan  Minister, 
Dr.  Ortego.  The  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
however,  are  two  Guatemalan  exilew, 
and  Carranza  denies  that  he  has  be«'n 
conneited  with  it. 

If  Currunzu  nhould  renlore  peace,  the 
fliinncial  obligations  of  his  (Jovernmerit 
WKiibl  be  a  great  burden.  It  i.s  eMliinali'd 
that     hJH     flat     money     iHMUen     exceed 
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1,000,000.000  pesos;  that  indemnities 
to  foreigners  will  equal  the  old  foreign 
debt,  and  that  the  total  will  be  $1,000,- 
000,000  in  gold.  He  intends,  it  is  said, 
to  place  export  duties  on  minerals,  oil 
and  cotton. 

Villa's  determination 
Villa's  Course       to      go      on      fighting 

against  Carranza  is 
not  approved  by  all  of  his  associates. 
Many  of  his  soldiers  have  deserted.  It 
was  reported  last  week  that  deserters 
had  killed  him,  but  the  report  appeared 
to  be  unwan-anted.  His  brother.  Hipo- 
lito,  it  was  said,  had  been  killed  by 
mutineers  on  a  railway  train,  as  he  was 
approaching  Juarez.  This  was  not 
denied,  and  the  story  that  General 
Fierro  had  been  drowned  was  accepted 
as  a  true  one.  Fierro,  formerly  Villa's 
bodyguard,  was  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Benton,  the  English  ranch- 
man, two  years  ago,  and  it  is  said  that 
after  a  battle  he  put  to  death  300 
prisoners  with  his  own  rifle  and  pistols. 
Villa  has  lost  Guaymas,  his  only  sea- 
port, which  was  captured  last  week  by 
Carranza  soldiers,  who  landed  from 
transports.  General  Ornelas,  Villa's 
commander  at  Juarez  for  a  long  time 
past,  advised  him  to  retire  and  to  per- 
mit his  officers  to  make  peace.  Where- 
upon Villa  ordered  that  he  be  brought 
to  Chihuahua  City.  Ornelas  intercepted 
a  message  in  which  Villa  directed  that 
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he  be  put  to  death  during  the  journey. 
Therefore  he  fled  to  El  Paso,  and  was 
joined  there  by  the  mayor  and  several 
other  civil  officers  of  Juarez,  where  ;^ 
revolt  was  expected. 

Villa  and  his  Governor  in  Chihuahua 
directed  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  to  resume  work  and 
to  refine  ores  which  they  had  confis- 
cated, the  penalty  being  seizure  of  the 
company's  smelter  and  mines.  Com- 
plaint has  been  made  at  Washington. 
The  company  says  the  departure  of 
Americans,  in  obedience  to  our  Gov- 
ernment's warning,  has  left  no  expert 
workmen,  and  that  for  this  reason  the 
Mexican  employees  are  idle.  Later  re- 
ports said  that  Villa  insisted  upon  seiz- 
ing the  property.  He  levied  a  tax  of  $8 
a  head  on  7000  cattle  owned  by  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York.  Villa's  soldiers  had 
been  living  on  the  ranch  and  killing 
about  200  cattle  every  day.  The  owner 
has  consented  to  pay  "at  the  border," 
if  the  cattle  are  permitted  to  cross  the 
boundary.  He  thinks  that  only  in  this 
way  he  can  save  them.  All  exports  of 
cattle,  ore  and  cotton  are  now  held  at 
El  Paso  in  order  that  the  owners  of  the 
property,  stolen  or  confiscated,  may 
identify  and  claim  it.  This  deprives 
Villa  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  in- 
come. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or 
Hayti  lower  branch  of  Hayti's  Con- 
gress, has  ratified,  by  the  de- 
cisive vote  of  75  to  6,  the  new  treaty 
which  gives  control  of  the  country's 
finances  to  the  United  States.  Similar 
action   in   the   Senate   is  ev  The 

treaty  will  be  considereil  ti\  ^t-nute 

at  Washington  in  December. 

It  appears  that  the  i    '    '     "^  ii 

true  to  their  airreenieiit,  >- 

teniber  30,  binding  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  for  an  \  •-■■•;■■■•  rx-  -'i- 
tionary  force  that  \  s 

ami  towns  alc>t\g  the  north  coast  has  re- 
turneil  to  Cape  Haytien  with  a  report 
that  (juiet  prevaileil.  .\nierican  marines 
are    ni>w   serving   a.s    police   at  •■* 

point.s  in  the  interior,  and  aa  :..-  .-  :- 
ward  as  the  bounitary  of  Santo  Do- 
mi  nfo    1">      ■'   ■  "  ,f 

fr\  nUltlfi  '  ■' 

tanamo,   and   iiev«ral   of   Kin   followeni 

ha\e     joined    hin      "V  \'     "      '     the 

I'liban    (lovernni  i'    he 

itoutrht  to  c»u>i«  an  t 

in  tb.-  ■  '    ■   '    ' o 

was  I  I- 
ment  in  Hayti. 


S  M"  O  S I  N 


P,Y   WASHINGTON   GI.ADDliN 

(UN(  I.I:   SAM   1,()(.)IIIII!K) 


Somo  folkM  i.s  layin'  awnUc  o'  iiIkIiIm. 

Ilarkin'  I'it  noisus  of  Turriii  iiiviidcrs, 
(loii.i'rin'  tip  all  sorts  o'  I'ri^rlilH. 

Wdiul'iiii'  wlu'ii  \vi'  shall  sec  the  niidcrs; 
Niil hill's  dditi'  yit,  oz  fur's  I  Uiiow, 

Hilt,  whilr  (heir  conimoii  sense  is  doziii', 
Some  on  'i>in's  let!  in'  tlu'ir  KHt'-'<'<-<"i'<»l>  K<<»vv, 

An'  workin'  iheii-  wits  on  jest  Huppnsin'. 

"S'posin,"  they  say.  "(hat.  tlu>  Teuton  allies 

Sh'd  Jine  with  the  Slavs  'n'  the  French  'n'  the  Itritish, 
An'  jest  drop  daown  on  us  aout  o'  the  skies, 

Wouldn't  we  feel  a  liH'tle  mite  skittish".' 
An'  s'posin'  they  bruuK  a  dreadnouKhl   (leet 

An'  lined  it  u))  out  in  Boston  Bay  there. 
An'  shot  up  the  eity  with  shrapnel  sleet, — 

(The  wust  cast  wind  that  was  over  astray  there,)  — 

"  An'  battered  the  Bunker  Hill  moniment  daown. 

An'  the  rest  o'  the  ehimblys  that  overtop  it. 
An'  bored  some  holes  in  the  golden  craown 

0'  the  Hub  o'  the  Univarse — (who  could  stop  it?) 
An'  blew  up  the  Cradle  o'  Libutty, 

An'  levied  a  tribbit  o'  twenty  bilyuns. 
An'  then  marched  over  the  Land  o'  the  Free, 

An'  baound  their  yoke  on  a  hundred  milyuns! 

"Naow  jest  supposin'  all  that,"  they  say; 

"An'  that  ain't  the  wust;  fer  the  stars  in  their  courses 
Is  fightin'  forever,  night  'n'  day, 

Agin  all  peoples,  that  lack  big  forces; 
Look  at  the  moon!  S'posin'  she  lets  go, 

An'  drops  on  the  airth;  (an'  what's  to  prevent  it?) 
She  could  flatten  New  York  to  a  pancake,  you  know. 

An'  nobody  know  what  fate  had  sent  it. 

"The  Great  B'ar's  bin  seen  swingin'  his  tail, 

Orion's  said  to  be  gittin'  his  back  up. 
An'  fust  you  know,  they'll  be  com  in',  full  sail, 

An'  no  time  left  us,  even  to  pack  up ; 
This  cont'nent's  got  to  be  roofed  with  steel; 

No  time's  to  lose;  there's  a  good  job  in  it; 
Preparidniss  means  a  big,  big  deal. 

An'  we  can't  afford  to  wait  one  minnit." 

Naow  talk  like  that's  tew  blamed  histericky, — 

Fencin'  the  state  with  fears  'n'  flurries; 
Tain't  my  notion  o'  free  Americky, 

Livin'  on  s'pishuns  'n'  hates,  'n'  worries, — 
Takin'  a  fog-horn  fer  GabriTs  trump; 

Spellin'  aour  guesses  from  A's  to  izzards; 
Seein'  a  ghost  'hind  o'  every  stump, 

Spinnin'  aour  s'posins  aout  o'  aour  gizzards. 

I  mind  haow  a  niece  o'  mine,  naow  long  dead, — 

A  maiden  who  fiftj'^  summers  carried, — 
Was  cryin'  'n'  wouldn't  be  comforted; 

"S'posin',"  she  said,  "that  I  sh'd  be  married; 
An'  s'posin'  a  little  gal  o'  mine, 

While  I  was  a  lookin'  out  o'  the  winder. 
An'  jest  a  thinkin'  the  weather  was  fine, 

Sh'd  fall  in  the  grate  'n'  burn  to  a  cinder!" 

"I  know  it,"  I  said;  "'twould  be  awful,  sis; 

You  couldn't  stand  it;  I  know  you  couldn't; 
But  did  you  ever  consider  o'  this — 

S'posin'  she  didn't, — an'  s'posin'  you  shouldn't?" 


"Sure  eiiuf,"  hHo  Huid,  with  n  kind  o'  H'prine, 
K/  ef  sht!  had  won  her  heart'M  beHt  wiMh<'«; 

An'  chirkj'd  riKht  uj),  'n'  dried  her  i*y<!M. 
An'  went  rij.:ht  on  uw\\)\u'  her  diHheM. 

Same  mind-cure's  K'>t  to  b(!  tried,  I   tliink, 

On  all  old  maids  o'  the  male  iier.swaHhun, 
Drivin'  theirselv<!H  'n'  their  nabers  to  drink 

By  (id).M'ttin'  over  a  furrin  invashun; 
What's  the  mortal  use  o'  addlin'  aour  brainM 

'Baout  things  that  airj't  never  agoin'  to  be  ho, — 
Borryin'  troubU;  'n'  i)ayin'  with  pains? 

Ain't  it  stoofiid?  It  looks  to  me  so. 

S'posin'  some  nation,  bleedin'  'n'  pale, 

Sore  with  her  waf)Uiids  'n'  faint  frf>m  fightm', — 
Beiulin'  under  a  burden  o'  bale 

That  toilin'  years  won't  greatly  lighten, 
Sh'd  stagger  aout  o'  her  pool  o'  lilood. 

To  run  amuck,  when  she  knew  she  couldn't, 
An'  strike  at  aour  land!  Yas!  s'posin'  she  should; 

An'  then,  agin,  supposin'  she  shouldn't! 

Ain't  that  a  blamed  sight  better  surmise? 

I've  faound,  in  farmin'  'n'  huntin'  'n'  trappin'. 
In  figgerin'  aout  how  the  futur'  lies, — 

That  the  likely  things  is  the  ones  that  happen; 
Git  ready  for  them,  'n'  trust  yer  pluck ; 

Stay  right  with  the  trail  that  looks  the  plainest; 
Yer  wild-goose-chasin'  after  ill-luck. 

Of  all  fool  things  is  jest  the  insanest. 

We  kin  hev'  war,  ef  we  want  it  so ; 

Hev  it  we  shall,  ef  we  keep  on  s'posin'  it; 
The  camel  gits  inter  the  tent,  you  know. 

By  dent  o'  pokin'  his  pesky  nose  in  it ; 
But  ef  we  keep  on,  ez  aour  fathers  begun. 

Bound  to  be  friends  with  every  nation, 
There's  nothin'  onlikelier,  under  the  sun. 

Than  war,  for  another  generation. 

An'  naow,  by  yer  leave,  I'll  take  a  walk 

In  the  gardin  plot  that  the  futur'  grows  in. 
An'  listen  to  hear  the  spring  buds  talk, 

An'  pluck  fer  myself  a  sprig  o'  s'posin'. 
S'posin'  these  nations,  tatter'd  'n'  rent. 

Sick  with  the  surfit  o'  shame  an'  sorrow, 
Their  lands  all  wasted,  their  strength  all  spent, 

AH  dreadin'  today  a  darker  to-morrow,— 

S'posin'  they  sh'd  break  the  shackles  o'  fear, 

An'  the  bonds  o'  hate,  'n'  the  chains  o'  s'pishun. 
An'  wake  to  the  day  that  is  .dawnin'  clear, 

An'  ketch  at  the  light  of  a  great  new  vishun. 
An'  put  on  the  beautiful  garments  o'  peace; 

An'  s'posin'  we  sh'd  go  aout  to  meet  'em; 
What  c'd  we  do  fer  their  joy's  increase? 

What  sh'd  we  show  'em?     Haow  sh'd  we  greet    em? 

Not  with  dreadnoughts  'n'  submareens. 

Not  with  armies  in  milyun  masses, 
Not  with  an  outfit  o'  killin'-masheens. 

Shrapnel  'n'  bombs,  'n'  noxious  gases, — 
No;  but  with  blessin's  'n'  praises,  'n'  prayers, 

Hands  reachin'  aout  with  love's  endeavor, 
Prayin'  with  faith  that  never  despairs, 

Fer  peace  'n'  good  will,  forever  'n'  ever. 
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WIIMN  1  wuH  in  ('onstantiiio- 
pir  \\w  Jiir  Hoi'iiu'd  iiiort' 
tluiii  ordinarily  surchnrKcd 
Willi  IhaL  siMist'  of  tliiiiK.^  HiiiistiT  and 
ifrewsomo  Ihat  sonu'how  tlic  city 
noviM'  (initc  shakt's  oil'  cvni  in  its 
most  lotliaiKii'  moods  in  timt's  of 
peace.  The  Armenians,  in  mid-Au- 
tfust,  had  spread  about,  like  run 
niiiK  torches,  tlie  rumors  that 
sealed  orders  were  at  every  police 
station  for  a  K<-'iHM-al  slauKhter 
on  (he  (liird  day  of  Heiram.  Twenty 
years  a^o  the  pavements  were  red- 
dened with  the  blood  of  8000 
massacred  innocents:  and  those  who 
remembered  thought  the  time  ripe 
for  a  repetition  of  the  horrors 
of  1895.  For  the  Young  Turks, 
betwixt  the  upper  millstone  of  a  Ger- 
man vassalage  and  the  nether  of  the 
Allies  battering  at  the  Dardanelles 
and  toiling  up  thru  Mesopotamia, 
have  determined  on  Turkey  for  the 
Turks,  and  Armenia  without  the  Ar- 
menians. Betwixt  devil  and  deep  sea, 
the  German  incubus  and  the 
iEgean,  Enver  Pasha,  Talaat  Bey 
and  Shukri  Bey  are  playing  out  the 
lurid  drama  to  the  end. 

There  are  100,000  Armenians  in 
Constantinople.  The  Turks  whenever 
they  please  hale  them  to  the  police 
stations,  soak  their  feet  in  salt  wa- 
ter, and  then  apply  the  bastinado  till 
their  victims  have  to  walk  about  on 
their  knees  for  many  days  there- 
after, if  they  walk  at  all.  One  man  I 
talked  with,  a  ceok  in  charge  of  a 
bake  oven  at  an  American  institu- 
tion, had  recently  received  the  full 
official  tale  of  seventy  strokes  while 
the  doctor  held  his  pulse  to  make 
sure  the  exquisite  torment  did  not 
send  the  victim's  fluttering  life  quite 
over  the  brink.  But  a  weak  old  man, 
who  in  the  same  hour  was  given  but 
twenty  strokes,  died  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

The  newspapers  today  are  filled 
with  the  execrable  deeds  of  hireling 
Kurds  and  Bashi-Bazouks  in  Asia 
Minor.  And  still,  Ambassador  Mor- 
genthau  assured  me,  the  half  has  not 
been  told.  The  Black  Sea  and  the 
Tigris  River  hold  the  secret  of  strug- 
gling thousands  ruthlessly  thrown 
into  deep  water  and  shot  from  the 
bank.  A  good  woman  that  I  knew 
wanted  to  go  down  from  Scutari  to 
Nicomedia  by  rail  to  help  the  evict- 
ed there,  but  the  Turks  would  not  let 
her,  for  they  did  not  wish  her  to  see 
the  crimes  committed  and  apprise 
the  world  of  them.  From  thrit  region 
30,000  at  least  had  been  thrust  forth 
to  desert  wanderings,   and  tens  of 


CiiiihIiiiiI iiiiipli'  in  iioii<  thr  rritirul 
point  III  llir  (lifitt  Will.  'I'hr  ihhih- 
(»/  till-  nni/lirt  tiiruH  11/11111  it,  itiiil 
tlir  nrxt  friii  wvvUh  imm  ilrriili'  tlir 
iliiiHtioii.  Till'  city  in  hiHirynl  Uy 
iinnii'H  of  liuHHinnH,  J'Juglinli,  Attn- 
IniliiDiH,  Nrir  ZriiliuiiliiH,  hnliatm. 
Fir  II  ill,  Si  III  j/itltHi'  mill  ItnliiuiH. 
ArmicH  <if  AimtrinnH  anil  (IrrinuiiH 
lire  iniHliiiiif  iloirti  thru  Scrhiii  to 
rvack  CoiiHtiiiitiiiopIv  before  it  fnlln. 
liritisli,  Flinch  ami  Ituliiiii  tronpn 
have  rualiiil  /p  ntop  tluir  onward 
march.  Meanwhile  "the  Sick  Man 
of  the  Kiisl"  is  in  niorlnl  ihnujrr. 
The  Turk-  Jfils  that  he  in  losing  his 
grip  and  the  atibject  races  who 
have  stiff  end  under  his  tyranny 
for  centiiriis  are  getting  restire  at 
the  thoughl  that  the  day  of  their 
deliverance  is  at  hand.  He  ha.f  de- 
termined that  they  shall  be  de- 
stroyed rather  than,  he  freed.  The 
colleges  ivliich  Americans  have 
founded  in  Turkey  are  threatened 
with  crtinction.  It  makes  an  Ameri- 
can  thrill  with  pride  to  read  in  Mr. 
Waldo's  article  how  these  educa- 
tional outfiosts  of  ours  in  the  East 
are  calmly  continuing  their  work  in 
the    viidst    of    war. — The    Editor. 


thousaHds  more  were  interned  in  and 
around  the  station,  waiting  till  the 
cattle-cars  had  dumped  their  human 
freight  and  returned  for  more. 

Of  course,  the  Turk,  with  his  slug- 
gish mentality,  is  jealous  of  the  Ar- 
menian's progressive  temper  that 
outbargains,  outbuilds,  outparleys 
and  in  all  non-military  ways  out- 
generals him.  The  Turk  fears 
the  league  of  the  Armenians  and  the 
Russians,  for  which  the  former  have 
toiled  as  their  one  hope  of  political 
and  social  salvation. 

In  the  meantime,  this  man  Mor- 
genthau,  his  soul  fired  to  white  heat 
by  Russia's  oppression  of  his  ovvm 
people,  the  Jews,  is  determined  to  do 
his  best  for  those  whom  Turkey  so 
barbarously  mishandles.  On  his  ex- 
ecutive capacity  nine  nations  at  least 
are  now  depending,  and  the  embassy 
is  the  camp  of  refuge  for  black-clad 
weeping  Armenian  women  with  their 
infants  in  their  arms,  for  priests  and 
merchants  and  teachers  with  a  Dam- 
ocletian  sword  over  their  heads  in  a 
reign  of  terror.  When  the  Turks  on 
a  drenching  day  of  rain  began  to 
throw  the  French  nuns  and  the  or- 
phans out  into  the  street,  Morgen- 
thau  rushed  round  to  their  place,  and 
Mrs.  Morgenthau  went  with  him. 
While  the  Ambassador  got  a  stay 
from  the  Under  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Mrs.  Morgenthau  pro- 
cured the  title  deeds  and  the  monev 


and  ran  the  (fuuntlot  with  thenfi  hld- 
(\*'i\  in  her  dffMs  and  hiT  h«*arl  fa«t 
bi-alinK-  1  he  'lurkn  tried  to  kidrmp 
Sir  Kdwin  I'earM,  for  two  Hcore  ytrarN 
a  hij^hiy  reMi><H'te<l  advocate,  whone 
knowlcdj^e  of  the  Levant  almoMt 
rca<hcd  to  the  en<*ycl(»pedic  un<ler- 
.standing  of  the  late  iJr.  VVanhburn. 
Morgenthau  heard  of  it  and  Huved 
him,  and  Sir  lOdwin  is  now  «afe  at 
home  in  Kngland. 

Then  there  is  William  Wheelock 
Peet,  th(!  famfjUH  mi.s.sionary  treas- 
urer, lie  has  been  thirty- four  years 
on  the  scene,  and  know.s  A.sia  Minor, 
Macedonia,  Albania  as  a  hadji  know.s 
the  Koran.  "How  are  you  getting  the 
money  to  the  missionarie.s  in  these 
troublous  times?"  I  asked.  "I  used 
the  money-orders  of  the  post  office 
till  the  post  office  broke  down,"  he 
said  "then  the  tobacco  monopoly  dis- 
tributed it  for  me,  and  now  it  is  the 
Standard  Oil  agents.  They've  never 
been  able  to  stump  me  yet!"  That  is 
the  American  spirit — the  same  spirit 
that  keeps  Gates  at  Robert  College, 
Dr.  Patrick  at  Constantinople  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Howard  Bliss  at  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College,  Beirut,  deter- 
mined not  to  haul  down  the  flag  to 
Islam.  I  talked  with  an  ensign  from 
our  tiny  stationnaire  the  "Scorpion." 
She  is  a  boat  of  900  tons,  carrying 
ninety  men.  The  Turks  have  moved 
her  to  the  far  end  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  within  the  two  bridges  and  the 
tangle  of  shipping,  where  in  no  case 
can  her  limited  puissance  be  made 
available,  tho  her  men  ashore  might 
guard  the  Embassy.  Aside  from  the 
"Scorpion's"  complement  there  are 
perhaps  150  Americans  in  the  city. 

Daily  more  audacious,  the  Turks 
cut  mail  to  ribbons  and  deny  to  trav- 
elers the  least  written  communica- 
tion in  their  baggage.  They  have 
erased  the  French  and  English  signs, 
and  ordered  these  languages  off  the 
streets.  They  aim — successfully — to 
keep  the  foreigners  in  Cimmerian 
darkness  as  to  all  that  goes  on  at 
Gallipoli.  They  poison  the  mind  of 
the  Turk  against  the  American  by 
telling  him  that  American  muni- 
tions feed  the  guns  of  the  Allies. 
In  spite  of  all,  Robert  College — 
typical  of  these  brave  American  in- 
stitutions—  has  started  the  year 
with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  400, 
in  the  teeth  of  a  famine  in  oil 
and  coal  and  bread  and  many  things. 
There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  dearth  of 
the  splendid  courage  that  holds  the 
fort  "till  the  day  break  and  the  shad- 
ows flee  away." 

Philadelphia 
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BARBAROUS   SERBIA 


BY  PALMER  SMITH 


WHAT  does  Serbia  need  to 
put  her  abreast  of  Europe? 
First  of  all,  an  American 
roadmaster  and  a  few  American 
train  crews — that  was  my  impres- 
sion as  I  journeyed  into  the  country 
on  the  "Oriental  Express,"  the  best 
train  from  Salonica  to  Nish.  We 
reached  Gheuvgeli,  the  border  sta- 
tion, about  noon,  and  did  not  arrive 
at  Uskub,  eighty  miles  north  as  the 
crow  flies,  until  nearly  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  This  single  track,  third 
class  railroad  is  Serbia's  only  con- 
nection with  the  outside  world  at 
present,  and  to  see  the  warehouses 
full  of  food,  implements,  munitions, 
and  the  like,  at  Salonica,  one  would 
suppose  that  there  would  be  a  more 
rapid  system  of  transportation  on  a. 
government  railroad,  as  there  might 
easily  be  if  the  equipment  were 
worked  up  to  its  capacity. 

Serbia  is  building  more  railways, 
even  during  the  war.  She  is  using 
the  labor  of  Austrian  prisoners  in 
building  a  track  west  from  Nish, 
their  chief  railway  center,  to  Port 
St.  Michael  on  the  Adriatic.  During 
the  whole  of  her  national  existence 
she  has  been  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  hostile  tariff  boun- 
daries. She  expects  an  outlet  to  the 
sea  as  one  of  her  rewards  in  the  war, 
particularly  as  she  has  conquered 
northern  Albania.  The  army  did  not 
enter  Durazzo  during  the  summer 
because  of  possible  complications 
with  Italy. 

A  railway  to  an  open  market, 
where  the  produce  of  the  farmers 
may  compete  with  the  rest  of  the 
"world  on  even  terms,  may  prove  such 
an  economic  stimulus  to  the  country 
that  it  will  be  able  to  throw  off  its 
archaic  methods  of  cultivation  and 
do  some  real  farming.  The  soil  is 
tilled  with  primitive  wooden  plows, 
drawn  by  oxen,  which  do  not  even 
turn  a  furrow.  They  merely  stir  the 
ground  for  three  or  four  inches.  The 
soil  must  be  very  fertile,  for  even 
with  such  primitive  methods  I  saw 
fields  that  would  yield  as  much  as 
many  in  this  country.  If  properly 
farmed,  they  ought  to  be  highly  pro- 
ductive, and  considering  the  excel- 
lent markets  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  should  Ije  very  profitable. 

During  the  war  the  Serbian  Agri- 
cultural Relief  Committee  and  other 
charitable  organizations  have  sent 
over  huge  (jiiatitities  of  gi.od  mod- 
ern American  farming  implements. 
The  Serbs  have  been  too  busy  fight- 
ing to  get  thewe  very  well  distribut- 
ed, but  they  are  in  the  country,  and 
wlieti  peace  return.s  they  will  be  used. 
Their  superiority  ought  to  make  it- 


A  party  of  twenty-three  Columbia 
stmlcnts  in  charge  of  an  instntrtor 
ii'oit  to  Serbia  i)i  June  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  of 
Mercy  to  engage  in  relief  work 
during  the  simnner.  The  men  drove 
automobiles  and  formed  a  special 
transportation  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  di.stributi)ig  medical  and 
food  supplies  under  the  direction 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Palmer  S)nitii  is 
a  student  in  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism  who  was  a  member 
of    the    expedition. — The    Editor. 


self  manifest  immediately  and  should 
stimulate  further  purchase  and  a 
more  enlightened  system  of  tillage 
with  a  resulting  betterment  of  crops 
and  economic  conditions  generally. 

The  Serbians  also  need  an  injec- 
tion of  the  push  and  vim  of  the  west- 
ern world.  They  are  slow  to  learn, 
and  conservative  in  their  opinions. 
Nearly  all  the  hospitals  and  relief 
agencies  now  operating  in  the  coun- 
try have  given  up  trying  to  use 
Serbs  as  helpers.  Every  orderly  in 
the  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  at 
Belgrade  is  an  Austrian  prisoner. 
They  are  more  obedient  and  learn 
very  much  more  rapidly.  Dr.  Ryan, 
head  of  the  hospital,  complained  that 
the  Serbs  were  almost  useless  be- 
cause of  their  utter  inability  to  learn 
or  even  comprehend  the  simplest 
rules  of  sanitation  and  cleanliness, 
which  suggests  what  to  me  is  the 
most  imperative  need  of  the  nation. 

There  is  seemingly  absolute  ignor- 
ance or  wanton  disregard  of  the  pri- 
mary rules  of  sex  hygiene  among  all 
except  the  wealthier  and  more  cul- 
tured classes  of  the  nation,  which 
form  only  a  verj'  small  proportion  of 
the  population.  Several  doctors  who 
had  been  working  thru  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  an  amazingly  high 
percentage  of  the  population  were 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  ven- 
ereal diseases,  a  condition  which 
seems  to  arise  more  from  ignorance 
than  from  viciousness.  It  is  only  the 
healthful  (Uitdoor  life  which  all  class- 
es of  the  people  lead  which  enables 
them  to  survive  the  curse. 

They  seem  to  have  an  almost  t)es- 
tial  disregard  for  vermin.  Hotels 
and  lodging  houses  simply  swarm 
with  bedbugs,  tieas,  and  even  lice.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  whether 
according  to  the  harwmian  theory 
all  those  who  disliked  verniin  have 
either  dietl  or  lost  their  reason  from 
the  constant  torture  of  the  bites,  so 
that  th*'  children  as  they  were  born 
tended  to  be  irnniune  to  the  vexation 
of   the   inMwts,   ttltho   fortunately   or 


unfortunately,  as  you  please,  not  im- 
mune to  the  toxins  they  carry. 

Education  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  help  Serbia.  And  how  can  edu- 
cation best  be  accomplished?  Not  by 
teaching  the  older  people.  They  are 
too  conservative.  They  regard  the 
American  doctors  who  are  employed 
by  the  Serbian  Government  to  su- 
pervise the  sanitation  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  as  flying  in  the 
face  of  providence.  They  have  a  fa- 
talistic belief  that  if  disease  is  com- 
ing it  will  come  anyway,  and  if  pre- 
cautions are  taken  it  is  a  sign  of 
cowardice  and  an  endeavor  to  escape 
your  fate.  The  only  angle  of  attack 
that  seems  to  offer  any  real  prospect 
of  success  lies  in  taking  the  children 
at  an  early  age  and  giving  them  a 
good  education.  This  seems  entirely 
feasible  if  money  is  forthcoming 
either  from  the  government  or  from 
private  sources. 

The  Balkan  wars  left  a  great 
number  of  orphan  children.  The 
present  war  and  the  typhus  scourge 
of  last  winter  increased  the  number 
tremendously.  If  these  orphans  could 
have  the  advantages  of  instruction 
under  English  or  American  methods 
with  a  degree  of  separation  from  the 
surrounding  sloth,  and  constant  ex- 
amples of  Anglo-Saxon  initiative  and 
enterprise,  they  might  prove  a  leav- 
en that  would  cause  the  whole  mass 
to  rise  somewhat  in  the  course  of 
the  next  generation  or  two. 

One  such  institution  was  expected 
to  get  under  way  this  fall  at  Krag- 
uevatz.  It  was  to  be  called  the 
Madam  Gruetz  Baby  Hospital,  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  mother  of  the  pres- 
ent secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  a 
very  capable,  well  educated,  and  cul- 
tured woman  with  an  eye  for  the 
future  of  the  country.  Such  an  insti- 
tution is  not  an  absolute  novelty  in 
the  Balkans,  but  Serbia  needs  many 
of  them.  A  school  with  a  similar  ob- 
ject has  been  in  successful  v  ■  '  <n 
for  several  years  in  the  iu.^..,-'r- 
hood  of  Salonica.  Gree^-e.  Bovs  art» 
taught  on  a  farm.  The  day  is  div'ded 
between  the  class  room  a*  '  ''■  '  field. 
Modern     methods     of     f,  .•     are 

tlemonst rated  and  it  is  hoped  that 
these  boys  will  spread  the  i-  >f 
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(J)  liilirnattottul  Fihn  Sirvicc 

A    SLOW-MOVING    SUPPLY    TRAIN    OF    THE    SERBIAN    ARMY 

This    photo^riaiih    was    taken    in    ReUri'ade    before   the    former    capitjil    was    occupied    by    the    Austro-German    forces.    The    street    shows    the    results    of 

tho    loHK,    casual    bombardment   which    the   city    has    suffered 
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HAND-SPRAYED   TROOPS   TO   DEFEND    SERBIA 
American  Red  Cross  workers  applying  a  disinfectant  to  soldiers   who  have   just    come   in    from   a   long   stay   in   the   trenches.    Serbia   is   still   disease- 
ridden,   tho   the   typhus   epidemic   was   definitely   ended 


ADOPT  THE  NEW  YORK  CONSTITUTION 

BY   HERBERT   PARSONS 


THE  proposed  Constitution  for 
New  York  State  should  be 
adopted  because  it  makes 
changes  for  the  better  wherever  it  is 
essential  that  changes  be  made. 

A  growth  in  New  York  State's 
annual  expenditure  in  twenty  years 
from  twelve  millions  to  forty-two 
millions  called  for  a  more  scientific 
method  of  appropriating  money.  The 
proposed  Constitution  accordingly 
provides  for  a  budget  to  be  prepared 
by  the  Governor,  whose  subordinates 
spend  the  money,  know  the  needs, 
and  can  be  made  by  him  to  estimate 
closely  what  is  needed.  Now  the  ap- 
propriation bills  are  prepared  by 
legislative  committees  and  passed  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  legislative 
session  with  substantially  no  scru- 
tiny from  the  Legislature  and  with 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  members 
knowing  what  they  contain. 

The  same  period  of  time  has  wit- 
nessed an  abnormal  growth  in  de- 
partments, boards,  bureaus  and  com- 
missions— so  many  in  number  and  so 
disconnected  that  the  Governor  as  the 
executive  head  cannot  secure  effec- 
tive work  thru  them.  Hereafter  there 
will  be  seventeen  civil  departments, 
and  all  functions,  old  and  new,  must 
be  allotted  among  them.  The  Gover- 
nor is  given  the  absolute  power  of 
appointment  and  removal  of  the 
heads  of  most  of  them,  following  the 
provision  of  the  Charter  of  the  City 
of  New  York  which  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  about  responsible 
government  in  this  city.  Only  four 
instead  of  seven  state  officials  will  be 
elected,  making  selection  easier  for 
the  electors,  and  fixing  responsibil- 
ity more  definitely. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  carrying 
huge  sinking  funds  and  paying  large 
interest  charges,  the  state  hereafter 
will  issue  serial  bonds.  Bonds  will 
not  be  payable  at  a  later  date  than 
the  probable  life  of  the  improvement 
for  which  they  are  issued.  The 
emergency  message  of  the  Governor, 
which  made  possible  the  passage  of 
hills  without  the  legislators  kntnving 
their  contents,  will  be  abolished,  and 
no  bill  can  pass  until  it  has  been 
printed  in  its  final  form  for  three 
days.  The  salaries  of  legislators 
will  be  increased  so  that  wage-earn- 
ers can  become  law  makers  without 
the  danger  of  going  to  the  poor- 
house  or  the  temptation  to  become 
grafters. 

It  will  be  possible  to  deal  efTective- 
ly  with  sweatshop  conditions  in  New 
York  (!ity  thru  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  will  give  th»'  liegislaturt- 
power  to  [)rohibit  nianufucturing  in 
tenernentii — u  power  which  hut*  been 

i:i4 


On  September  IS  The  Indepeudetit 
pitblislu'd  an  artiele  by  Frederick 
M.  Davenport,  entitled  "Elihu 
Root — Progressive,"  which  outlined 
some  of  the  innovations  which  the 
Netv  York  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, then  just  finishing  its  ivork, 
had  decided  upon.  The  complete 
draft  of  the  Constitutioyi  ivill  be 
voted  on  at  this  November  elec-. 
tion,  and  ive  asked  Mr.  Parsons  to 
give  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  should  be  adopted  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  to  it.  Mr.  Parsons  is  a 
thorogoing  Republican.  He  has 
been  a  congressman  and  served  as 
a  delegate-at-large  to  the  Consti- 
tutio)ial  Convention. — The  Editor. 


in  doubt  ever  since  the  decision  of 
the  Jacobs  case  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  a  power  which  is  essential 
if  legislation  already  passed  unani- 
mously is  to  be  held  constitutional. 
Hereafter,  we  will  be  able  to  say  that 
a  person  cannot  be  deprived  of  his 
life  any  more  than  of  his  property 
without  just  compensation,  for  the 
Legislature  may  extend  to  "occupa- 
tional diseases"  the  principle  of 
workmen's  compensation. 

In  taxation  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  state  to  evolve  a  modern  system 
as  other  states  have  done,  thru  the 
provisions  which,  outside  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  will  make  possi- 
ble a  county  system  for  the  assess- 
ment of  real  estate  and  give  the 
State  board  power  over  the  assess- 
ment of  personal  property. 

The  state  every  ten  years  will  be 
saved  $500,000  thru  the  provision  in 
the  apportionment  article  by  which 
future  apportionments  of  Senators 
and  Assemblymen  are  to  be  based 
upon  the  Federal  census,  thus  elim- 
inating the  need  of  a  state  census. 
In  connection  with  the  apportion- 
ment article,  it  should  be  understood 
that  it  is  not  true  that  the  proposed 
article  or  the  present  Constitution 
provides  that  Greater  New  York 
may  never  have  a  majority  of  the 
Senators.  It  may.  The  limitation 
which  for  political  purposes  is 
talked  about  and  which  is  continued 
is  the  limitation  for  which  the  people 
of  New  York  City  voted  twenty-one 
years  ago,  and  by  which  Kings,  New 
York  and  the  IJronx  (excepting  the 
anni'xed  district)  can  never  have  a 
majority  of  the  Senators.  That  terri- 
tory has  less  than  forty-two  per  cent 
of  the  citizen  population  now,  is  ac- 
corilingly  not  entitled  to  half  the 
Senators,  and  no  far  u.<4  man  can  see 
never  will  b»>  t'lititled  to  half. 

Ueal  home  rule  will  be  po.Hsible, 
for  to  every  city  Lh  given  the  "ex- 
clusive   power    to    retfulute,    inunage 


and  control  its  property,  affairs  and 
municipal  government,"  and  the 
Legislature  is  forbidden  to  inter- 
fere, the  state  of  course  retaining 
the  power  to  have  the  Legislature 
pass  general  laws  such  as  the  Prop- 
erty, Penal  and  Corporation  Laws, 
and  also  the  power  to  pass  laws 
which  apply  to  all  cities  of  the  state 
without  classification  or  distinction. 
The  home  rule  power  specifically  in- 
cludes the  right  "to  organize  and 
manage  all  departments,  bureaus  or 
other  divisions  of  its  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  to  regulate  the  powers, 
duties,  qualifications,  mode  of  selec- 
tion, number,  terms  of  office,  com- 
pensation and  method  of  removal"  of 
city  officers  and  employees.  Every  city 
may  also  amend  its  charter  and  make 
a  new  charter,  the  Legislature  only 
having  the  power  to  disapprove 
changes  in  the  "framework"  of  city 
government,  and,  until  the  Legisla- 
ture acts  otherwise,  a  city  may  even 
legislate  as  to  matters  of  state  con- 
cern, and  in  cases  where  a  city  is 
concerned  with  matters  outside  its 
territory  but  relating  to  its  govern- 
ment, action  by  the  Legislature  will 
still  be  subject  to  the  present  sus- 
pensory veto  power  of  the  mayor. 

In  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is 
impossible  to  give  all  details,  but  is 
it  not  clear  that  where  it  was  essen- 
tial that  changes  should  be  made 
improvements  are  proposed?  Should 
not  the  people  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity to  accomplish  these  improve- 
ments? By  contrast  the  objections  are 
puerile.  Despite  his  eminence,  that 
is  the  only  way  that  one  can  charac- 
terize the  claim  of  an  ex-judge  that 
because  the  proposed  Constitution 
does  not  contain  something  \vh::h 
for  138  years  it  never  has  contained 
and  which  it  is  not  essential  that  it 
should  contain,  it  should  be  defeated. 
A  prominent  local  federal 
makes  the  criticism  that  the  *..  >^i- 
nor  is  given  too  much  power,  which 
students  of  government  deny,  some 
claiming  that  he  shmild  be  given 
even  more.  One  important  city  offi- 
cial may  claim  that  the  grant  of 
home  rule  is  even  more  liberal  than 
was  advisable,  and  another  that  it  is 
not  as  extensive  as  his  theory  calls 
for.  In  the  face  of  all  these  criti- 
cisms remains  the  fact  that  t^' 

posed     Constitution,     the     re-^ 

five  months'  labor  of  nien  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  who  had  had  ex< 
perience  in  government  and  earnest- 
ly sought  to  make  chj»nifes  wh«r» 
•hange.'*  were  nwessarv.  eontaiiw 
far-reaching  vifk- 
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KRED    BALLARD 
Author  of  "Young  America" 

WE  are  all  writing  plays — 
some  of  us  for  the  moving 
pictures,  others  for  the  the- 
ater. Within  a  week  I  have  heard  of 
amateurs  from  the  coast,  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  South,  who  have  come 
North  from  the  ranch,  plantation 
and  small  town,  with  full-fledged 
plays  to  sell.  Something  big  is  sure 
to  come  out  of  this  activity. 

Professor  Baker's  "Workshop  47" 
at  Harvard — "47"  meaning  the 
course  offered  in  play  construction — 
is  at  all  times  rich  in  instances  of 
this  widespread  desire  to  write  a 
play.  Hitherto,  in  the  past  two 
decades,  our  dramatists  have  been 
men  with  newspaper  training  — 
Augustus  Thomas,  Eugene  Walter, 
Rupert  Hughes,  Thompson  Buchan- 
an, A.  E.  Thomas,  Charles  Kenyon — 
to  mention  a  few.  The  college  seems 
now  to  be  the  other  chief  source 
where  new  dramatists  will  be  discov- 
ered. Baker  has  given  us  Sheldon, 
Knoblauch,  Mackaye,  Josephine  Pea- 
ody,  and  two  new  men  now  before 
the  public. 

Cleves  Kinkead,  author  of  "Com- 
mon Clay,"  was  not  a  student  at  Har- 
vard when  he  felt  impelled  to  write 
drama.  He  was  living  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  practising  law  and  writ- 
ing political  "stories"  for  the  Louis- 
ville Kveninii  Post.  When  the  feeling 
came  that  maybe  he  could  write  a 
play,  he  wrote  to  Fiaker,  left  for  Har- 
vard, studied  a  year,  and  graduated 
with  ii  |)ri/e  rruiruiscript  to  his  credit. 
Then  he  went  back  to  Louisville  and 
Htarted  "('ommon  (May,"  now  run- 
ning in  New  York. 

To<lay  he  is  nuich  talked  ahuul  as 
a  ho|)ef(il  sign  in  Arnt'ricun  dratria. 
The  Kentucky  newM|)ap«'r  num  shows 
himself  to  he  a  rrfxtrtrr  in  "Cnrntnon 


ANEW 
CROP    OF 
DRAMATISTS 

B\   MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 

AUTHOR  OF  "FAMOUS  ACTOR   FAM- 
n.lES    OF    AMERICA,"    "THE    AMERI- 
CAN   DRAMATIST" 


Clay,"  his  court  scene  reveals  him 
familiar  with  the  law;  his  technique 
is  indication  that  Baker  has  taught 
him  a  few  tricks  of  the  trade.  But 
the  be-a-dramatist-quick  method 
leads  to  disaster,  if  there  is  not  back 
of  the  desire  for  dramatic  expres- 
sion, a  deep  understanding  of  char- 
acter and  a  desire  for  right  thinking. 

Whether  in  "Workshop  47"  or  in 
the  law  court,  Kinkead  learned  the 
old  story  of  heart  interest;  either 
from  his  newspaper  or  his  social  ob- 
servation, he  realized  that  there  is  a 
vulgar  curiosity  always  attractive  to 
people  interested  in  sex.  He  did  not 
learn  the  fundamental  thing  about 
drama,  that  it  should  reflect  truth. 
"Common  Clay"  is  not  true;  it  is 
manufactured  out  of  old  material. 
Kinkead  has  yet  to  learn,  despite  his 
study  of  technique,  that  principles  of 
life  in  which  people  believe  must  not 
be  made  subservient  to  dramatic  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  Fred  Ballard,  another  Baker 
product,  i.nd  author  of  "Young 
America,"  lived  in  a  town  where  the 
price  of  l^ogs  was  more  vital  to  the 
community  than  the  refining  value 
of  art.  In  order  to  escape  hogs,  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  theater.  En- 
tering "Workshop  47"  he  wrote  "Be- 
lieve Me,  Xantippe,"  which  won  the 
Craig  Prize  and  was  ultimately 
brought  to  New  York  with  a  good 
cast.  "Xantippe"  was  a  bright  com- 
edy, but  it  failed  because  it  degener- 
ated into  farce.  Then  Ballard  began 
to  evolve  "Young  America,"  showing 
an  interest  in  an  unused  subject  for 
the  theater — one  of  public  concern — 
the  Juvenile  Court.  "Young  Amer- 
ica" shows  sincerity  all  thru.  Bal- 
lard told  his  story  dramatically  and 
with  no  more  artifice  than  was  neces- 
sary. 

An  example  of  the  hopffiil  play- 
wright from  the  newspaper  is  Mr. 
Charles  Kenyon — a  San  Francisco 
reporter  on  the  Exatnintr.  who  prob- 
ahly  was  a  reader  of  Shaw's  "Wid- 
owers' Houses,"  and  certainly  is  a 
num  with  a  de«p  sense  of  Hix'ial 
wrong.  He  wrote  "Kindling"  in  order 
to  show  h<.w  decD  a  scar  of  moral 
degradation  may  he  left  by  the  evils 
of  tenement  htnixe  living.  The  plav 
failed.     Unlike   "Con\nn>n    Clay."     it 


CLEVES    KINKEAD 
Author    of    "Common    Clay" 

had  no  sex  sensationalism;  it  was 
life  down  to  the  raw  bone. 

After  the  failure.  Kenyon  retired. 
But  this  year  he  came  back  with  an- 
other play,  "Husband  and  Wife" — a 
vigorous  treatment  of  a  man's  dis- 
grace thru  the  woman's  extravagance. 
It  was  a  hackneyed  theme,  but  burn- 
ing with  sincerity — an  unusual  criti- 
cism of  life  and  an  excellent  ability 
to  make  his  characters,  not  puppets 
subject  to  circumstance,  but  moved 
to  action  by  natural  motives. 

The  play  was  on  the  "boards"  a 
fortnight,  and  failed.  Did  its  excel- 
lent stvle  kill  it ;  did  the  absence  of 
garish  sex,  even  tho  the  wife  was 
about  to  run  off  with  the  usual 
"other  man" ;  did  the  intensive  gloom 
of  the  husband's  problem?  Kenyon  is 
too  valuable  a  man  to  be  discour- 
aged. There  are  few  men  writiTiir 
with  his  penetration  or  feeling 

Here.  then,  are  three  types  of  the 
dramatists  recently  discovered.  Kin- 
kead stands  as  a  warning  to  himself 
and  to  the  myriad  others  who  might 
have  the  same  mistaken   n  :is 

to  what  is  drama.  It  ma\  . .  ...vIlv 
drama,  it  may  exploit  a  theory,  but 
it  must  not  violate  the  fundaniental 

>        '     nings   of   life,   cl     '       -    •' 

!L    a    mawkish    sc 
which  "Common  Cl«>'"  d«.»es. 

Ballard   stands    for  s' 

for  healthy  iI«'m. ,«■.-.»;.•  

nary   things.  rei>. 

resents   the   mo*it    h 

what  is  to  come  in  t 

itig  the  life  with  wh 

penetrate!4    its    de«per    stei-t 

woulil,  1  think 

purely     for     > 

unless  he  felt 

vvi>uld  not  \>*  lUMteriaily  «lti-' 
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LISTENING   FOR  AIR-RAIDERS 
A    poate    d'ecoute   or    listening    station    where    four    reversed    megaphones,    connected    with    a    microphone,    magnify    the   slightest    sound    made    by    an 

approaching    airship    till    it    may    be   heard   from    a   point   miles   away 


EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  FACTORY 

BY   EDWARD   EARLE  PURINTON 

DIRECTOR   OF  THE   INDEPENDENT   EFFICIENCY    SERVICE 


ONE  of  the  greatest  social 
needs  of  today  is  for  a  men- 
tal, moral,  industrial  and 
financial  clearing-house  of  ideas, 
where  the  principles,  aims  and 
methods  of  the  leading  trades  and 
professions  may  be  interchanged  and 
improved.  A  teacher  or  minister 
could  often  learn  more  about  his  own 
work  from  a  manufacturer  than 
from  another  teacher  or  minister. 
There  are  about  250,000  manufac- 
tories in  the  United  States,  "with 
about  7,000,000  employees,  and  a 
yearly  output  valued  at  $30,000,000,- 
000.  Any  field  of  such  magnitude  is 
worthy  of  close  study  by  a  man  with 
a  man's  size  ambition. 

A  more  vital  reason  for  knowing 
factory  conditions  lies  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  families  of  employers 
and  employees  are  directly  affected 
by  these  conditions.  The  health, 
prosperity,  morality  and  usefulness 
of  perhaps  25,000,000  people  thus  de- 
pend on  the  right  management  of  the 
factory  systems  of  this  country.  Fur- 
thermore, every  one  of  us  gains  or 
loses  by  the  way  in  which  factories 
are  conducted — most  of  our  clothing, 
.vork  appliances,  house  furnishings, 
even  our  food  and  drink,  bears  a  fac- 
tory mark. 

The  owner  or  manager  of  a  great 
modern  factory  must  know,  or  know 
where  to  find  out,  at  least  10,000  dif- 
ferent things,  a  few  hundred  of 
which  we  will  barely  suggest  in  this 
article. 

CONSULT    AN    EXPERT 

The  first  thing  to  do,  when  mak- 
ing a  plan  for  a  factory  building,  is 
to  consult  a  competent  authority, 
known  as  an  "industrial  engineer," 
and  certified  by  some  national  or- 
ganization such  as  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Consulting  Engineers  or 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.  You  need  an  expert's  ad- 
vice, from  cellar  to  roof. 

In  choosing  a  location,  these  are  a 
few  primary  points  for  you  and  the 
.•irchitectural  engineer  to  determine: 
superiority  of  city  or  suburb;  area 
needed  and  cost  of  land;  wages  de- 
manded in  that  section;  proximity 
and  abundance  of  labor,  materials 
and  power  supf)l\';  weather  and  cli- 
mate as  affecting  work  and  workers; 
Hhipi)ing  facilities;  market  for  prod- 
ucts;  home  sites  for  employees. 

The  building  must  be  adapted  to 
its  own  specific  use.  What  are  to  be 
the  methods  of  manufacture?  Have 
you  collected  and  compared  mimite 
descriptions   of  other   fact(»ry   builil- 
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ings  and  systems — a  score  to  a  hun- 
dred? What  will  be  your  mi\chinery 
equipment,  where  and  how  disposed? 
How  will  your  delivery  scheme  be 
most  effective  and  economical,  incom- 
ing for  materials,  outgoing  for  prod- 
ucts, retaining  for  materials  and 
products  in  storage?  How  should  the 
yards,  tools,  desks,  departments,  be 
arranged  according  to  the  principle 
of  scientific  management?  Have  you 
figured  in  detail  your  designs,  esti- 
mates and  costs,  with  all  specifica- 
tions minute  and  proportional?  Does 
your  finished  plan  allow  for  changes, 
extensions  and  improvements  later 
on,  without  injury  to  the  building  or 
to  the  scheme  of  manufacture?  What 
kind  of  building  offers  the  lowest  in- 
surance rates,  the  least  depreciation, 
the  largest  salvage? 

CHOOSING  THE    MATERIALS 

The  structure  may  be  of  wood,  or 
wood  and  brick  walls,  or  steel  frame 
and  brick  or  hollow  tile  or  concrete 
walls,  or  reinforced  concrete  frame 
and  brick  or  concrete  wails.  About 
sixty-one  per  cent  of  all  the  struc- 
tural material  employed  in  the 
United  States  is  wood.  The  per- 
centage is  fast  changing  to  a  pref- 
erence for  concrete — in  1890  the 
output  of  cement  was  300,000  bar- 
rels, but  in  1913  it  was  over  89,- 
550,527  barrels.  The  yearly  depre- 
ciation of  wood  is  about  one  and  one- 
quarter  per  cent,  while  that  of  con- 
crete is  less  than  half  of  one  per 
cent.  The  insurance  rate  on  wood 
buildings  (with  contents)  is  100  to 
125  cents  per  $100,  while  that  on 
concrete  buildings  (with  contents) 
is  only  twenty  to  forty-five,  approxi- 
mately. 

A  wood  building  may  cost  $100,- 
000  and  a  concrete  $140,000,  on  first 
estimates.  But  in  the  long  run  they 
will  cost  about  the  same,  owing  to 
the  lesser  depreciation  of  concrete, 
its  lower  insurance,  its  weather-re- 
sistance, its  non-susceptibility  to  vi- 
bration and  oscillation,  its  evenness 
of  temperature,  and  smaller  demand 
for  power  supply.  Among  the  advan- 
tages of  concrete  are  that  it  is  fire- 
j)roof,  waterproof  and  vertninproof, 
easy  and  economical  to  buiUl.  allows 
more  windows  and  le.sa  walls,  gains 
strength  and  solidity  with  age. 
Among  the  disadvantages  of  concrete 
are  that  it  has  little  or  no  .salvage 
value,  r>iay  be  damp,  looks  ugly, 
makes  machinery  connections  ilitfi- 
cult  and  future  extensions  almost 
impossible.  An  advantage  of  hollow 
tile  is  the  insulation  of  the  liuilding 


from  heat  and  cold.  The  only  safe 
way  is  to  think  long  and  compare 
widely  before  specifying  the  ma- 
terial. 

Now  as  to  floors.  A  floor  may  be 
a  thief.  Do  you  know  that  a  certain 
type  of  floor,  for  example,  robs  the 
workers  of  the  normal  body  heat  so 
that  they  feel  excessively  and  prema- 
turely tired?  Also,  it  adds  to  nerve- 
strain  and  foot-fatigue  because  of 
the  hardness  of  its  compact.  Mold- 
ing-rooms may  need  a  mastic  and 
asphalt  composition,  concrete  or 
brick  floor,  forge-shops  s.n  earth  or 
cinder  floor,  car-houses  a  concrete 
base  and  granolithic  finish,  machine- 
shops  a  creosoted  wood  plank  on  con- 
crete base,  offices  a  maple  or  yellow 
pine  over  concrete. 

Your  choice  of  a  roof  is  even  more 
complex;  it  may  be  tile,  or  tin,  or 
slate,  or  shingles,  or  composition,  or 
asbestos,  or  sheet  metal,  or  concrete, 
or  tar  and  gravel.  The  points  to 
consider,  in  specifying  a  roof,  are 
its  ventilation,  illumination,  water- 
shedding  capacity,  endurance,  ap- 
pearance, low  cost  of  repair,  suit- 
ability to  the  nature  of  the  factory. 

The  matter  of  fire  protection  is  a 
very  serious  one.  About  2000  fires  oc- 
cur every  year  in  the  factory  build- 
ings of  the  United  States,  with  a 
money  loss  of  $25,000  each  or  more 
— ^usually  much  more.  Nearly  all 
might  be  prevented  by  such  means 
of  foresight  as  these:  fireproof 
building  materials;  proteirtion  of 
steel  framing  with  brick,  tile  or  con- 
crete; self-closing  doors;  windows 
with  metal  shutters;  cut-off  walls; 
hollow  metal  and  asbestos  wood  par- 
titions; separation  of  belt  towers  by 
brick  partitions  with  fire  doors;  sep- 
arate outside  stairways;  automatic 
sprinklers,  fire  alarms  and  extin- 
guishers; frequent  inspections  and 
fire  drills;  red  lights  at  all  exits;  in- 
flammable materials  fully  enclosed; 
order  and  cleanliness  thruout  the 
factory;  printed  fire  instructions 
posted  largely    in   prominent   places. 

THK   WORKER'S   LUNGS 

A  worker's  etliciency  may  vary  a* 
much  as  thirty  per  cent,  accordmg  to 
the  tertiperature  of  the  riH)m  »nil  the 
purity,  humiility,  ;i'   '  i   .     -      .• 

the  air.   it    is  now  .! 

desirable,  to  u\iiik  the  air  in  *  bit; 
factory.  A-h  many  a.-*    " 
cle.s  of  dust  have  been  w  ..,,>,. x. 
^illgle    cut>ic    fiK»t    o(    Htr    on    U 
M roadway.  New  Vork,  l>uat.  beii^f  n 
conglomeration  of  i'       >  '%imU  of 

r^lth.  mu.st  be  kept  v^r^an 
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i.siii  ol'  (lie  Mio;!  fll'cctivc  worluT. 
'I'lu'  lu'iitiiiK  Hy.sttim  .should  hIho  bo 
u  vciil  ilnl  iiiK  s.vslciii.  'I'lii^  riioflcni 
"laii"  .syslciii  of  heating  larK«'ly 
Sdlvi'.H  this  |)i(il)lciii,  hy  kccpiiiK  tb(! 
air  ill  cii'culatioii,  and  iircvml  iiiK 
cold  irafts  from  oiilsulc  llio  fort'iiij-r 
Kft'iitli^  iniiTiMits  of  pin'c  ail'  into  all 
llu'  rooms  of  tlu'  factory.  'I'lit'  aviT- 
aKc  steam  I'liKim*  uses  only  al)oiit, 
Iwonly  \K'v  iTiit  of  its  lu'al  i)rodm'- 
tion  in  work  radiation,  leavinj?  about 
eighty  per  cent  unused.  Wiiy  not.  heat 
your  buildinn"  by  utili/iiiM:  all  this 
waste? 

The  exterior  walls  of  factories  are 
now  mostly  ^lass.  Many  struc'tures 
have  window  areas  of  seventy-live 
per  cent  of  their  whole  outer  surface. 
A  leading  authority  on  industrial  en- 
gineering says:  "No  one  single  fac- 
tor is  as  important  as  light,  whetlier 
natural  or  artificial,  as  an  aid  in 
keeping  production  at  a  high  etli- 
ciency  thruout  the  entire  working 
day."  Another  says :  "Light  is  more 
valuable  than  space.  The  factories 
erected  today  probably  require  and 
get  fifty  per  cent  more  light  than 
was  common  a  generation  ago." 

INEFFICIENT    DARKNESS 

Experts  declare  that  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  all  the  avoidable  accidents 
in  factories  are  due  to  poor  illumina- 
tion. On  dark  days,  certain  fac- 
tories have  lost  an  average  of  an 
hour  a  day  for  each  employee;  yet  a 
labor  improvement  or  increase  of 
only  four  minutes  daily  per  man  w^ill 
generally  pay  for  the  installation  of 
a  good  lighting  system.  A  fine  scheme 
of  illumination  reduces  errors,  in- 
creases production,  lowers  manufac- 
turing costs,  lessens  the  eye-strain, 
fatigue,  headache,  nervousness  and 
irritability  of  employees,  adds  to 
cheerfulness  of  surroundings,  and 
therefore  to  the  willing  spirit  of 
workers,  renders  supervision  easier 
and  more  economical,  promotes  hy- 
giene, cleanliness  and  order,  prevents 
loss  of  tools — and  tempers,  aids  reg- 
ularity and  uniformity  in  work. 

Electric  light  seems  to  be  the  only 
kind  fulfilling  all  the  conditions:  that 
it  be  ample,  uniform,  steady,  mild, 
shaded  but  concentrated,  both  gen- 
eral and  specific.  An  overhead  sys- 
tem is  better  than  drop  lights;  but 
drops  are  also  needed  on  close,  fine 
work.  A  low  ceiling  indicates  small 
lamps  in  large  numbers;  a  twelve- 
foot  ceiling  takes  sixty-  to  100- 
watt  tungsten  lamps,  instead  of 
a  glaring  arc  lamp,  while  a  fifty-foot 
ceiling  calls  for  perhaps  500-watt 
tungsten  lamps.  Efficient  reflectors, 
glass  usually  being  preferred,  may 
increase  the  power  of  illumination 
as  much  as  sixty  per  cent.  The  light- 
ing system  should  be  inspected  daily 


if  i)()M  li  ii,  for  reriMWulM,  cleaniinf, 
ri'pair i  and  go  forth. 

(!()lor  i  an  imp(»rtunt  factor.  C'eil- 
iiigs  Hlii.iiid  |,(.  whili',  or  Hornu  lint 
very  mar  white.  (Jreen,  or  l)u(r,  or 
bliH%  .somewhat  darker  but  utill  light 
ill  shade,  with  u  few  oniaineiital  pan- 
els, would  lie  deHirid)le  for  the  walls. 

l''rom  the  Mtjindpoint  of  health 
iiolliing  is  more  vital  to  a  factory 
than  drainage!.  Among  the  re<|uiHites 
area  dry  subsoil,  prevention  of  newer 
gase.s,  immediate  removal  of  waste, 
constant  ingress  of  pure  air,  inciner- 
ation of  gail)age  and  other  refuse. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  modern 
factory  ownership  lies  in  the  phrase, 
"Beauty  serves  utility."  Flowers, 
drives,  and  fountains,  model  cottages 
and  other  attractions,  now  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  business  scheme 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  plants, 
with  bright  colors,  mottoes,  pictures 
and  statuary  gracing  the  interiors. 

MACHINES  AND  EFFICIENCY 
When  Charles  W.  Eliot.  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard,  said  "No  man 
should  be  employed  at  a  task  which 
a  machine  can  perform,"  he  put  into 
words  one  of  the  great  Efficiency 
truths  of  modern  industry.  The  more 
the  factory  man  of  today  eliminates 
human  labor,  the  more  efficient  he 
makes  his  plant  and  the  more  pro- 
ductive he  makes  the  labor  of  the 
human  machines  he  employs. 

This  brings  to  mind  a  large  fac- 
tory where  the  old-fashioned  truck- 
ing system  has  been  well  nigh  elimi- 
nated by  the  installation  of  a  me- 
chanical conveyor  system  which 
carries  on  its  broad  belts  a  steady 
procession  of  merchandise  in  every 
stage  of  manufacture,  climbing  from 
floor  to  floor,  running  along  the  ceil- 
ing, crossing  the  street  to  the  pack- 
ing room,  and  finally,  delivering  the 
finished  product,  in  great  boxes  and 
cases,  to  the  warehouse.  A  comple- 
mentary device  utilizes  the  cheapest 
power  known.  Down  smooth  spiral 
chutes  goes  the  mechandise,  not  only 
annihilating  the  space  between  floors 
but  speeding  up  (or  rather  down) 
the  delivery  of  the  product,  saving 
thousands  of  steps  and  reducing  the 
pay  roll.  Many  another  example  of 
progress  in  factory  economy  thru 
judicious  selection  of  labor  saving 
machinery  might  be  cited.  But  these 
are  typical  and  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose here.  The  point  is  this.  Study 
your  manufacturing  problem  closely 
— do  not  rest  till  you  are  on  speaking 
terms  with  every  machine  on  the 
market  which  will  save  a  step  or 
speed  along  your  product. 

TEACH    WORKERS    HOW    TO    WORK 

In  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
discovered  that  workers  do  not  know 
how  to  work.  There  may  be  100  ways 


of  doing  the  name  job  -and  of  courita 
jiinety-Mlru!  of  Iherri  niUHt  be  wronjf. 

How    to    locate    and    >' nte    th« 

iiiiiety-iiilie  wrong   in<  how  to 

«!Volvo  anrl  eMtabliMh  the  on«  rljfht 
method:  this  i<  the  great  problem  of 
th«  manufacturer.  An  authority 
HtateH  that,  becauHo  of  Incompetence 
of  bf)th  etni)loyerH  and  employeen,  in 
th<?  trades  alone  "the  loss  in  probably 
more  than  sudicient  to  pi-n-ion,  un- 
der full  pay,  one-half  of  the  workerH 
of  the  country."  To  jiut  it  concretely, 
half  the  motions  of  the  .'JO.OOO.OOO 
worker.s  in  the  United  States  are  ut- 
terly wasted.  Probably  nine-tenths 
of  their  thoughts  are  also  wasted. 
Teach  a  man  how  to  work  and  how 
to  think — and  you  make  him  at  leaHt 
.'^00  per  cent  more  valuable  to  th'j 
business  and  to  himself.  Scientific 
management  tofiches  him  how  to 
work,  and  personal  efficiency  teache.s 
him  how  to  think. 

The  Taylor  plan  of  scientific  man- 
agement is  based  on  (a)  .scientific 
system  of  work,  (b)  scientific  choice 
of  the  man  for  his  work,  (c)  scien- 
tific training  of  the  man  in  his  work, 
(d)  scientific  promotion  of  the  man 
thru  his  work.  The  Taylor  principle 
is  that  tasks  should  be  set  only  as 
the  result  of  scientific  investigation, 
and  on  the  basis  of  mutual  interest, 
benefit  and  satisfaction.  Mr.  Taylor 
himself  defines  it  thus:  "Science,  not 
rule  of  thumb;  harmony,  not  dis- 
cord; cooperation,  not  individualism; 
maximum  output,  in  place  of  re- 
stricted output;  the  development  of 
each  man  to  his  greatest  efficiency 
and  prosperity." 

An  outline,  condensed,  of  the  Tay- 
lor system,  we  give  as  follows : 

1.  Find  ten  or  fifteen  men  in  a  given 
trade  peculiarly  skilled  in  the  work  to 
be  analyzed. 

2.  Study  their  exact  series  of  ele- 
mentary motions  or  operations,  with 
implements  used. 

3.  Study  with  a  stop-watch  the  time 
required  to  make  such  elementary 
movements,  then  select  the  quickest  way 
of  doing  each. 

4.  Eliminate  all  slow,  false  and  use- 
less  movements. 

5.  Collect  into  one  series  the  quickest 
and  best  movements,  as  well  as  the  best 
implements. 

6.  Standardize  all  work  accordingly, 
and  train  workers  in  new  methods. 

7.  Provide  just  rewards,  and  human 
interest  factors  in  rousing,  impelling 
and  educating  workers. 

By  the  Taylor  system,  unusual  re- 
sults have  been  achieved.  In  a  bicycle 
factory  the  working  period  was 
shortened  from  ten  and  a  half  to 
eight  and  a  half  hours,  the  pay  and 
the  output  remained  the  same,  and 
the  accuracy  was  two-thirds  greater 
than  at  the  former  slow  rate.  In  a 
big  steel  plant,  employees  were 
taught  to  load  forty-seven  and  a  half 
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A  Big  Factor  in 

How  3243  plants  increase 
daylight  19^  to  36%,  am 
lowered  production  costs  b^ 

— helping  employees  do 
more  and  better  work 

— lengthening  the  daylight 
day 

— reducing  spoilage 

— reducing  accidents 


-improving  sanitary 
conditions 

-saving  on  light  bills 

-saving  on  paint  bills 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  At  Pat 

EX'ERV    factory -owner,  every   I 
tory-manager,  owes  it  to  him 
to  investigate  what    Rice's   i.1 
Mill-White  has  done  in  the  biggest  j>k 
in  the  country.    We  have  a  mass  oi  it 
mony  that  wouUl  convince  the  hard 
headed  business  man  alive  that  it  wc 
pay    to   use    Rice's   on   his  ceiling >  . 
walls.     Every  ilay  you  wait,  the  more 
lose.     This    tile-like    enamel    wasK* 
hnish  actually  transforms  the  i       t 
saves  money  in  a  score  of  wa\^       i\ 
is  positively  no  other  white  \\.uv.'.  '  kt 
that  is  why  we  can  prof.vt  wp         '\ 
remarkable  guarantee 

Wrtte  for  our  M«ru 
for    hookUt    ' '  M\.*ry 
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A  Few  Of  These  Plants 


r.il    Elciiiic    I'll. 
msvlv.ilil;i        K.iilm.i.l 

rCf       Allow       Moliu 
ir   Ci), 

I    Motor    Co., 
U'troit,    Midi. 

Ini;\ii    Kodak    Co,, 
iidioskT,    N.    ^'. 

otto      Safi'ly      Razor 
o.,    Hosloii,    Mass. 
ott,    IV.ihoily    Co., 
lov,  N.  Y. 
al    TypewrittM-   Co., 
art  ford.   Conn, 
oral       Fire       ENtin- 
lislur      Co.,      I'rovi- 
onco,    U.    I. 

tliani    \Vato1\    Co., 
allliam,    Mass. 

led   ."^lioo   MaoliituMv 
o.,   Hovorly,   M.iss. 

er   Maolimo   Co,, 

cstlidd,    Mass. 


Hull.iid  Maoliino  Tool 
t  o.,  Ill  idKopoi  t.  Conn. 

Massaoluisotls  Mill-,  in 
tlooruia,   l.iusdalo,  C.i, 

Tlio  Poll  Citv  MfK.  Co., 
Toll   Citv,  '.Ma. 

Indi.in  llo.ul  Mills  ,.f 
Al.diaina,  Cordova,  Al.i. 

I'ol/or    Mlj;.    Co., 
(Irooiivillo,    ,S.    C. 

Watorluuy     IvirroU 
Kouiulry   and  Maoliino 
Co.,  Waterlniry,  Comi. 

Troniont   and    SiitTolk 
Mills,  I.owoll,   Mass. 

Wliitman    Mills, 

Now    lU-dford,    Mass. 

Seaconiiot    Mills. 
Fall    River,    Mass. 

Wliitin    M.ioliine, 
Wlutinsvillo,    Mass. 

New   Nasliawona  ^ti11, 
New   Bedford,   Mass. 


(iranilovillo    MIg,   Co., 

(iranitevillc,    .S,    C. 
West    Point    Ml^.   Co., 

VN'cst   I'oint,  (!a. 
(^iiissott    Mills, 

Now   Hodford,  Miss, 
roilvsliiro    l"ott'in     MfR. 

Co.,  Adams,  M.iss. 
IX.iiiioiid   Ch.iiii   X-   Mfj;. 

Co,,  Indi.mapolis,  Iiul. 

C]iad\viok  Iloskins   Co., 
Charlotte.   N.   C. 

MorrcIlSoulo    Co.. 

Syracuse,    .\'.    V. 
niiRliton    Mills, 

Passaic,   N.   J. 
Renfrew    Mfg.   Co., 

Adams,    Ma.'-s. 
Hood    Riihher   Co,, 

Hostnii,    Mass. 

Greyloek   Mills  Co., 
North    Adams,    Mass. 


Try  It  Yourself  Under  Our  Guarantee 

guarantee  tliat  if  Rice'?  docs  not  remain  white  longer 
n  any  other  Gloss  Paint,  applied  at  the  same  time  and 
ler  the  same  conditions,  we  will  give,  free,  enough 
e's  to  repaint  the  job  with  one  coat.  We  also  guar- 
ee  that,  properly  applied.  Rice's  will  not  flake  or  scale. 
.1  cannot  lose  untler  this  guarantee. 

:{fic  International  Exposition 

Y  the  Rice  Method,  it  can  be 
>ed  over  old  cold-water  paint 

the  Rice  Method,  Rice's  can  be  used 
t  over  old  cold-water  paint.  Result 
DU  get  a  white,  glossy  finish  that  will 
need  repainting  for  yccurs;  more- 
r,  flaking  and  scaling  will  be  ended 
:ver. 

Inside  Concrete,  Rice's  Granolith 

;es  the  best  possible  primer  for  a  sec- 
coat  of  Rice's  Gloss  Mill-White  ffiv- 
a  tile-like  enamel  finish  at  no  more 
anse  than  lead  and  oil  paint. 

hating  point— also 
and  sample  board 

)I)I.EY  ST.        PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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tons  of  pig  iron  daily  instead  of 
their  usual  amount  of  twelve  and  a 
half  tons;  their  average  earnings 
were  increased  from  $1.15  to  $1.88 
daily;  the  savings  to  the  company 
ran  from  $35,000  to  $80,000  yearly. 
A  very  simple  example  is  that  of  a 
girl  in  an  office  who  applied  the  prin- 
ciples to  herself  and  learned  to  stamp 
110  envelopes  a  minute. 

Next  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  leader  in 
this  field  is  perhaps  Mr.  Gilbreth.  He 
has  revolutionized  the  ancient,  oner- 
ous and  profitless  trade  of  the  brick- 
layer, till  now  it  comes  under  the  dig- 
nity and  reward  of  skilled  labor.  On 
the  Gilbreth  system  a  man  lays  350 
bricks  per  hour — as  against  the  for- 
mer systemless  average  of  120  per 
hour.  Mr.  Gilbreth  says:  "Wherever 
motion  study  has  been  applied,  the 
workman's  output  has  been  doubled." 
A    manufacturer,     indeed    any    em- 


ployer and  any  employee,  unfamiliar 
with  Taylor  and  Gilbreth,  has  over- 
looked a  fine  chance  for  at  least  a 
forty  per  cent  gain  in  working  out- 
put and  income. 

INCENTIVES  TO  BETTER  WORK 

There  is  a  human  side,  and  a  pure- 
ly mechanical  side,  to  industrial  man- 
agement. Each  is  indispensable,  nei- 
ther may  safely  be  neglected.  No 
man  ever  did  his  best  merely  for 
wages.  "We  have  the  statement  of  an 
authority :  "The  average  workman 
engaged  in  construction  work  under 
the  wage  system  is  capable  of  in- 
creasing his  output  seventy  per  cent 
if  given  sufficient  incentive  to  do  so, 
and  this  without  the  least  physical 
injury  to  himself."  And  the  same 
truth  applies  to  the  mental  worker, 
as  I  know  from  experience. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  how 


unfair  the  wage  method  of  payment 
is  to  both  employer  and  employee, 
since  flat  wages  can  never  gage  the 
actual  amount  of  work  done.  The 
newer  and  better  systems  include  the 
following : 

Bonus  system.  Worker  is  paid  a 
regular  minimum  wage,  with  piece- 
rate  award  in  addition. 

Differential  piece-rate  system 
(Taylor).  Worker  is  paid  minimum 
for  piece  jobs,  with  higher  rate  for 
daily  output  over  a  certain  amount. 

Task  work  imth  bonus  system 
(Gantt).  Worker  is  paid  regular 
daily  wage,  and  lump  bonus  if  he 
reaches  fixed  standard  of  output  (bo- 
nus usually  about  one-third  of 
wages). 

Premium  system  (Towne-Halsey). 
Worker  is  paid  bonus,  but  means  and 
methods  are  left  to  the  men,  not  or- 
dained by  the  manager. 


FACTORY    EFFICIENCY    TEST 

FOR  SELF-APPLICATION   BY  ANY   OWNER,  MANAGER,  DIRECTOR, 
SUPERVISOR,  OR  OTHER  OFFICIAL  OF  A  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 

Key  to  the  Test.  Where  the  answer  to  a  given  query  is  Yes,  write  5  in  the  blank  space  opposite.  Where 
it  is  No.  or  nnoertain.  leave  space  blank.  To  find  your  percentage,  add  column  of  numerals.  Most  of  these  Questions 
cannot  be  answered  fairly  without  expert  knowledge.  Mr.  I'urinton  will  gladly  suggest  books,  magazines  or  other 
sources  of  information  whereby  this  Test  may  be  rendered  more  valuable  as  a  guide  to  future  study.  Mail  your 
question  or  problem  to  The  Independent  Efficiency  Service ;  and  kindly  be  patient  if  the  answer  should  be  somewhat 
delayed,   owing   to   volume  of  correspondence. 


8 
10 


Do  you  consider  your  product,   firm,  opportunity,  the   tinest   in    the    world: 


2.     Was  your  factory  planned  thruout  by  a  certified  engineer,  and  built  for  its  own  specific  use  on  sanitary, 
economic    principles  ?    


3.     Are  the  heating  and  ventilating  systems  adequate,   hygienic? 


4.  Is  the  light,  both  natural  and  artificial,  up  to  the  maximum   of  (juality   and   quantity,   but   down    to   the 

minimum    of    cost? 

5.  Have   you   accurate   knowledge  of  every   labor   saving  device   applicable    to   your   business? 

6.  Have  you   taken   all  iiossible  fire  protection   and   precaution?    

Are  all  your  methods  based  on  scientific  management? 

Have  you  adopted  cost-finding  and  cost-keeping  systems  guaranteed  correct  by  a  leading  authority? 

1  )o  you  choose  your  employees  by  the  modern  vocation-test   plan  ?    


Does  your  pay  system  include  the  bonus,  premium,  stint,    or   other    incentive    and    reward    besides    mere 
wages  ?     


11.  Do  you  require  exact  daily  reports  from  all  departments?    

12.  Are  there  systematic  ways  of  improvement   established    in   all   departments?. 

I'i.  Have  you   carried   welfare  work   to   its  limits  of  usefulness?    

14.  Is  every  employee  contented,  loyHl.  cheerful,  enthusiastic?     


15.  Do  you  teach  your  employees  how  to  think,  eat,  bathe,   dress,   work,    relax,   re.-id    plan,   study,   for   promo 

tiou    and    achievement ? 

16.  Do  you  tell  each  worker  exactly  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it,  then  lioUl  luin  entirely   i'eMpou.%ible  for  result*? 

17.  Have  you  compared  all   your  methods,   in  detail,   with    thoae  of  at  least  a  do:ieu  other  factoriea  id  th«  utamn 

field?     

18.  Have  you  read  at  least  10  bookn  on  induHtrial  iiianaKetnent,  and  formed  a  factory  library  of  nt  leant  UH> 

booliM,    for   your   otBcialu   and   employees? 

10.      Do  you  admit  employees,  » lecteil  hy  employees,   to  your   lint  of  shurehoUIern   and   btmrd  of  lUrwi'lurt?.  . . 
20.     Are  you  willing  to  be  told  you  are  wrong,  by  au  expert,  otliciul,  employee    ■■     4v.i.    ii,i.l.'i' 


Ciiiiyrlitht.    ID  IK,   by 
li^ilwuril   Kuril)    I'liriiitun 


Add  ciduulu  of  HKiir<r«,  to 
Hud  ytiur  i —  -■'tmu  grMil* 
ill    (uctoi's  V 
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No  car  of  equal  quality  can  be  sold  for  a  price 
as  low  as  the  Cadillac  price  unless  it  commands 
a  market  as  large  as  the   Cadillac  market. 

IF  it  were  not  for  the  size  of  the  Cadillac  clientele,  the  new  Cadillac 
Eight  could  not  be  manufactured  and  marketed  at  its  present  price. 

It  is  too  fine  in  every  element  that  constitutes  quality  to  be  distributed 
in  any  lesser  volume  at  the  present  figure. 

If  its  field  were  limited  to  five  thousand,  or  even  twice  that  number 
of  purchasers,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Cadillac  Company  to 
advance  the  price. 

A  competent  engineer,  examining  the  chassis  of  the  new  Cadillac 
Eight,  will  tell  you  emphatically  that  nothing  but  the  large  output  could 
possibly  justify  its  superb  craftsmanship  at  so  moderate  a  price. 

He  will  tell  you  without  hesitation  that,  quite  aside  from  performance, 
its  intrinsic  worth  is  so  great  that  it  represents,  in  the  best  sense  of  a 
much  abused  word,  a  value  unequaled  among  motor  cars. 

Such  infinitesimally  close  and  fine  mechanical  measurements — more 
than  one  thousand  reduced  to  an  accuracy  of  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch,  and  more  than  three  hundred  to  one-half-thousandth  of  an  inch — 
would  be  commercially  impossible  in  a  car  of  smaller  production. 

Cadillac  volume  could  be  used  to  attain  a  lower  price  with  the  result- 
ing lesser  value.  It  is  used,  and  always  has  been  used,  to  hold  down 
the  price  and  raise  the  quality  higher  and  higher. 

You  know  how  this  Cadillac  quality  expresses  itself  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Cadillac  Eight. 

"The  sweetest  running  car  in  the  world,"  it  was  called  a  year  ago. 

And  nothing  has  transpired  since  to  deprive  it  of  that  distinction. 

The  new  Cadillac  has  simply  added  new  lustre  to  the  Cadillac  good  name* 

It  is  still,  as  we  have  often  said,  "a  law  unto  itself." 

Intrinsic-value,  performance-value,  social-value — in  all  three  it 
is  America's  one  incomparable  motor  car. 

Styles  and  Prices 

Standard  Seven  passenger  car.  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster,  $2080.  Three  passenger  Victoria.  $2400.  Five  passenger 
Brougham.  $2950.  Seven  passenger  Limousine.  $3450.  Berlin,  $3600.  Prices  include  standard  equipment,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 
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Stint  system.  Worker  is  paid  reg- 
ular wage  for  specified  amount  of 
work,  then  given  all  spare  time  left 
after  completing  job  Uhis  often 
equals  one  to  two  days  a  week). 

Among  other  incentive  systems 
are  the  old  age  pensions,  employee- 
partnerships  and  stock  holdings,  mu- 
tual insurance  policies,  and  various 
benefit  plans.  A  business  that  pays 
nothing  but  wages  is  found  wanting 
by  modern  etticiency  standards. 

How  to  reduce  costs  is  a  question 
of  deep  concern  to  every  manufac- 
turer. An  expert  gives  these  rules: 
Standardize  all  items  on  minimum 
estimate  from  experience;  eliminate 
dead  work;  push  every  man  and  ma- 
chine to  capacity,  but  not  beyond; 
have  all  work  done  by  machines 
where  possible;  use  low-priced  men 
for  low-priced  work;  transport  and 
handle  pieces  in  groups,  not  singly; 
make  all  designs  in  office,  not  in  field; 
figure  all  cost  items  as  percentages 
of  total,  and  reduce  accordingly ; 
employ  night  shifts,  to  cut  down 
overhead ;  do  most  profitable  part  of 
work  first,  to  stop  interest  charges; 
avoid  accidents  by  inspections,  in- 
structions and  precautions. 

.A  scientific  method  of  finding  and 
keeping  costs  is  fundamental  to  fac- 
tory success. 

A  cost-finding  system  should  pre- 
cede a  cost-keeping  system.  Various 
methods  are  available:  The  estimate 
and  test  plan,  the  specific  plan,  the 
sold-hour  plan,  the  machine-hour 
plan,  the  list-percentage  plan,  and  so 
forth.  Have  you  become  familiar 
with  all  these  plans? 

Welfare  work  is  more  and  more 
engaging  the  attention  of  the 
shrewdest  manufacturers,  and  not  as 
philanthropy  but  as  economy.  When 
you  provide  hot  dinners,  cooked  hy- 
gienically  and  served  attractively,  at 


cost  price  to  your  employees,  you  add 
perhaps  ten  per  cent  to  their  work- 
ing power  in  the  afternoon.  At  the 
Krupp  works  in  Germany  the  fami- 
lies of  the  workers  join,  eat,  make 
merry  and  get  acquainted  in  the 
company  dining-hall!  Here  we  have 
one  secret  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
German  fighting  machine. 

Welfare  work  now  includes  wel- 
fare secretaries,  clubs  and  associa- 
tions, vocational  books  and  courses, 
factory  libraries,  evening  lectures, 
classes,  and  musical  entertainments, 
restaurants,  cooking  and  sewing 
classes,  visits  of  nurses  and  attend- 
ance by  physicians,  pure  water  in 
abundance  for  drinking  and  bathing, 
liquid  soap  and  individual  towels  and 
drinking  cups,  "First  Aid"  and 
"Safety  First"  instructions,  vegeta- 
ble and  flower  gardens,  playgrounds, 
swimming  pools,  rest  rooms,  lawns 
and  parks,  roof  garden,  gymnasiums, 
ball  clubs,  annual  outings,  even  mu- 
sic to  accompany  the  work!  Said  an 
official  in  a  tobacco  factory  where 
Mexican  peons  were  employed :  "The 
work  went  twice  as  fast  if  I  told 
them  every  day  a  fairy  tale,  with  the 
regulation  princess  and  dragon!"  We 
do  not  advise  the  telling  of  a  large 
number  of  fairy  tales  in  your  fac- 
tory (or  about  your  goods).  But  we 
do  rejoice  that  the  spirit  of  romance 
and  idealism  is  being  made  to  serve 
a  wholly  utilitarian  purpose — and 
thus  to  prove  its  practicality. 

Put  briefly,  the  twelve  general 
principles  of  modern  factory  man- 
agement are  these: 

1.  Standards  of  time  and  mo- 
tion, tools,  costs,  output.  2.  Educa- 
tional supervision,  oral  and  printed 
instructions,  for  training  employ- 
ees in  physical  and  mental  effi- 
ciency. 3.  Subdivision  of  duties, 
minimum  number  to  each  man,  and 


man  chosen  to  fit  the  tasks.  4. 
Coordination  of  groups  or  depart- 
ments, right  relationships  of  work 
and  workers.  5.  Separation  of  plan 
and  execution,  with  specialists  for 
head  work  as  for  hand  work.  6.  Reg- 
ular unit  cost  reports  for  study  and 
comparison.  7.  Increasing  rewards, 
with  some  form  of  piece-rate  system 
made  to  supplement  or  supplant  wage 
system.  8.  Competition  or  emulation, 
fostering  of  the  game  or  contest 
spirit  between  groups  or  individuals. 
9.  Prompt  pay,  by  cash,  not  check, 
with  daily  or  weekly  statements  of 
exact  amount  earned.  10.  Managerial 
authority  and  dignity,  social  exclu- 
sion but  industrial  inclusion.  11.  Sus- 
tained quality  of  product,  means 
taken  to  ensure  pride  of  workers  in 
it  and  favor  of  public  for  it.  12.  Wel- 
fare work  (not  charity  or  paternal- 
ism), aiming  at  recreation,  educa- 
tion, health,  sociability,  comfortable 
and  happy  home  life  of  employees. 

The  great  new  business  principle 
of  the  twentieth  century  may  be 
summed  in  a  few  words:  The  inter- 
ests of  employer  and  employee  are 
identical;  neither  gains  or  loses 
icithout  corresponding  gain  or  loss 
by  the  other;  hence  the  problems  of 
each  vitally  concern  the  other  and 
must  be  solved  by  impartial  study, 
mutual  respect,  scientific  sympathy, 
joint  endeavor. 

Note  of  acknowledgment.  In  prepar- 
ing the  foregoing  article,  the  writer  has  con- 
sulted the  most  eminent  authorities  in  the 
various  branches  of  industrial  engineering 
and  promotion.  For  certain  of  the  facts 
here  mentioned,  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  F. 
W.  Tavlor,  Mr.  F.  B.  Gilbreth.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tvrrell.  Mr.  F.  E.  Webner.  Mr.  H.  P.  Gil- 
lette, Mr.  H.  L.  Gantt.  Mr.  G.  M.  Price. 
Du  request  of  any  reader  of  The  ludepeuvl- 
ent.  the  writer  of  this  article  will  be  glad 
to  suggest  the  titles  of  some  of  the  best 
books  on  factory  building,  management  and 
operation. 


THE     DAY 

BY  CHAKLES   ALEXANDER   RICHMOND 


Twelve  mailed  men  sat  drinking  late. 
The  wine  wa.s  red  as  blooil. 
Cried  one,  "How  long  then  must  we  wait 
V.r^^  we  shall  thunder  at  the  gate. 
And  cru.sh  the  cursed  brood?" 
Twelve  men  of  iron,  drinking  late. 
Strike  hand.s,  and  pledge  a  tup  of  hate; 
"The  Day  1" 


Twelve  men  met  at  the  day's  decline — 
EU'ven  and  One  beside. 
Their  every  thought,  a  thought  benign. 
Yet  One — the  One  we  tall  divine — 
Next  day  wa.s  crucified. 
Twelve  men  of  Goil  raised  up  the  sign 
Ami   pledgetl   in  consecrated   wiue; 
"The  Dvi^iV' 


Now  nineteen  luindred  years  have  pa.ssed : 
The  ilay     who.se  .shall  it  be  at  lu.st, 
Oh  Christ! 
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A  Six  Pound  Aid 
To  Greater  Efficiency 

One  of  the  Hrst  principles  of  modern  efficiency  in  business  is  to  eliminate 
waste  motion. 

No  sino;le  mechanical  device  has  done  more  to  accomplish  this  than 
the  Corona  Folding  Typewriter, 

It  is  a  complete  typewriter  that  the  outside  man,  as  well  as  the  office  man 
can  use  personally  and  can  soon  learn  to  operate  rapidly. 

If  your  traveling  representatives  and  desk  men  were  equipped  with  Coronas 
they  could  write  their  correspondence,  reports,  specifications,  orders,  etc., 
direct  on  the  machine — cutting  out  the  lost  motion  of  dictating  or  writing  ou: 
in  illegible  longhand  for  transcription  by  typists. 

But  more  than  this,  the 

CoroNA 


Note  These  Modern 
Features 

Visible  writing,  two  color 
ribbon,  universal  keyboard, 
back  spacer,  double  carriage 
release,  mecbanical  type 
guide,  ball  bearing  carriage, 
aluminum  frame,  keyboard 
for  all  languages. 


Folding  Typewriter 
The  Machine  for  Personal  Use 

increases  each  employee's  personal  efficiency  by  enabling  him 
to  do  more  and  better  writing,  with  less  effort  and  in  less  time. 
The  Cliief  Claim  Agent  of  a  prominent  western  railroad 
(name  on  request)  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  his  depart- 
ment 50%  by  equipping  his  adjusters  with  Coronas.  The  men 
carry  their  machines  with  them  on  the  road — weigh  only  six 
pounds  each. 

Big  and  progressive  concerns  in  every  line  of  business,  are 
enthusiastic  users  of  Coronas. 

The  executive,  salesmanager,  salesman,  factory  superinten- 
dent, ptircliasing  agent,  or  the  efficiency  man  who  wants  to 
reduce  expenses  and  increase  efficiency,  should  look  into  the 
possibilities  of  the  Corona. 

We  have  a  little  booklet  full  of  big  facts  which  we  want  to 
send  you — write  for  it. 

Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

GROTON,  N.  Y. 
New  York:  141  W.  42nd  St.,     Chicago:  12  So.  La  Salle  St. 

Agencies  in  zJl  principal  cities 


Send  for 
"Proof  of  the 
Pudding" 

It  tells  what  the 
Corona  is  actually 
doing  for  h  undreds  of 
firms  and  personal 
owners — you'll  rec- 
ognize most  of  the 
names. 

Also  ask  for  cata- 
logue No.  23. 


THE  WAR  DRAMAS 
War  brings  some  curious  emotional 
reactions.  Cross  it  with  minds  already 
mystical  in  character,  and  the  psycho- 
logical effect  is  even  more  unusual — as 
much  of  the  war  literature  has  shown. 
Only  thus  may  one  explain  such  hybrid 
dramas  as  Stephen  Phillips'  Anuaged- 
clon  and  Leonid  Andreyev's  Sorrows  of 
Belgium. 

Mr.  Phillips'  play  is  characterized  by 
a  kind  publisher  as  "a  modern  epic 
drama  in  a  prolog,  series  of  scenes,  and 
an  epilog  written  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  verse  .  .  .  done  partly  in  the 
Greek  way,  but  veiy  largely  in  his  own 
way,  which  is  a  new  way."  Written 
with  extreme  bias,  making  the  Germans 
the  emissaries  of  the  devil,  in  whose 
antechamber  the  war  is  planned,  while 
the  British  appear  as  the  special  guard- 
ians of  virtue  in  all  its  forms,  there  is 
little  to  recall  the  man  who  wrote  Paolo 
and  Francesca  and  Herod. 

In  six  scenes  that  have  little  unity 
the  Russian  Andreyev  has  sought  to 
portray  the  sufferings  of  the  Belgians 
and  their  martyrdom  to  the  cause  of 
Liberty,  especially  as  these  find  their 
echo  in  the  conscience  of  their  great 
poet,  easily  identified  as  Maeterlinck. 
Deeply  poetical,  Andreyev  has  clothed 
a  theme  somewhat  slight  with  majesty, 
tho  it  is  often  obscured  by  his  mys- 
ticism. Herman  Bernstein  has  provided 
an  excellent  translation. 

Armageddon,  by  Stephen  Phillips.  New  York: 
The  John  Lane  Company.  SI.  The  Sorrowx  of 
lii'lffium,  by  LeoniU  Andreyev.  The  Macmillan 
Company.   $1.25. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CITY  LIFE 

Altho  the  urbanization  of  our  popu- 
lation has  been  anticipated  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  the  problems  of  city 
life  are  piling  up  faster  than  we  can 
deal  with  them.  Many  of  these  so- 
called  city  problems  are  in  reality  the 
problems  of  our  industrial  order,  which 
naturally  show  themselves  acutely  in 
the  cities.  Thus,  in  four  books  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  city  life  the  industrial 
background  is  an  essential  feature  of 
the  discussion. 

In  Prohlciiis  of  Community  Life, 
Seba  Eldridge  presents  a  comprehen- 
sive series  of  topics  that  have  to  do 
with  some  ten  groups  of  problems. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  an  outline,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  guide  for  study  or 
for  classification.  The  author's  aim  ia 
to  assi.st  in  the  development  of  humune- 
nf'HH  in  social  reform,  having  no  hope 
appaieritly  that  social  juxtice  is  worth 
striving  for,  and  saying  explicitly  that 
after  all  social  justice  is  not  fssfiitiai 
to  life  and  ojtportunity,  whatever  that 
may  mean.  In  each  of  the  main  divisioin 
the  industrial  souices  of  I  In-  civic  prol) 
lumH  are  prominent. 

Geort'c  Shaij),  rmirur  .State  St-mi 
tor  in  IViii'liigan  and  biotht-r  of  the  Arn- 
baHHador  to  France,  writes  of  City  Ijift^ 
and  Itn  A  ntetionitiun,  largely  in  terjn.s 
of  esthetic  reaction.  There  in  no  much 
I  ir> 


that  is  ugly  and  in  bad  taste,  so  much 
frivolity.  There  is  lack  of  friendli- 
ness and  fellowship.  If  we  should 
change  our  feelings  toward  each  other 
and  be  less  selfish,  things  would  be 
much  better  I 

In  Street-Land  a  more  systematic 
study  of  the  city  is  furnished  by  Philip 
Davis,  director  of  the  Civic  Service 
House  in  Boston.  While  he  considers 
the  street  altogether  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  child,  there  are  many  open 
windows  that  give  us  glimpses  of 
homes,  schools  and  factories  which  are 


BOOKS  ON  THIS  AND  THAT 

The  Little  Red  Doc.  by  Chauncey 
J.  Hawkins.  If  anything  could  touch 
the  heart  of  the  hunter,  it  would  be 
this  little  story  of  the  life  of  a  wild 
deer. 

Boston  :  Little,  Brown.  50  cents. 

Trench-Mates  in  France,  by  J.  S. 
Zuber,  by  means  of  the  adventures  of 
two  French  lads  describes  the  me- 
chanics of  modern  warfare.  Paints  its 
romance,  but  ignores  its  horrors.  No 
peace   pampldet. 

Harper.    SI. 

.1  B  C  of  Arehiteciure.  by  F.  E. 
Wallis.  is  a  handy  guide  to  the  dilt'er- 
ent  periods  and  styles  of  biuldiug.  hav- 
ing descriptions  of  the  (Jreek,  Roman, 
liomanesque,  Byzantine.  tJothic,  and 
Uenais.sauce. 

Hai'prir.  50  cents. 

^Vnlks  About  Washington,  by  F.  E. 
Leup|).  IHiistrated  by  L.  (J.  Horuliy's 
excellent  drawings  of  many  not  coin- 
moidy  |)ictured  corners  of  the  city, 
and  enlivened  by  anecdotes,  this  is  a 
most    attractive   book. 

Boston :    Little,    Brown.    #'!. 

When  Hannah  Var  Eight  Yar  Old. 
by  Katherine  lVal)ody  (Jirliug.  This 
tiny  book  makes  accessilile  the  extpiis- 
itely  simple  and  touching  story  of  a 
Swedish  child,  ludtlished  last  year  in 
the  Athnitir. 

Stokea.   50   cents 

Old  f'nliihriit,  by  Norman  Douglas. 
No  business-like  gidtle  this,  but  a  well 
illustinted.  leisurely  work,  with  tinii- 
for  lunniiinus  anei'dotcs  ami  whiiii>ii-.il 
retlectioiis  oil  the  living  and  ttlc  dead 
of  little  known  southern   Italy, 

HouKhton.    S  I. 

.1  Wild  (luosr  Chii^c.  by  Edwin 
Baluier,  is  an  al)soiliing,  udmiralilv 
written  lomance  of  the  .\ictic,  full  of 
exciting  aclveiitureH.  Arctic  Hff  is  de 
scribed  with  such  convincing  realism 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  author  must 
lia\e    lived    it. 

Dufflelii.    $1  -•'. 

y.inih.  a  Tale  of  Old  ISrthleh.m.  by 
.Montague  I'eiry.  ix  the  story  of  u  He 
t>rew  peasant  l)>'\  ami  Kirl  of  the 
time  of  riirist.  The  picturm  of  the 
crowded  inn  ami  the  weary  uildtilud.^ 
of  that  tirst  Christmas  tdgUt  are  vim. I 
ami    picturewpie. 

Abiiitfiluii   I'roMi.  CO  ciiitit. 

'I'he    Cominii    V«'ir«p<i^>fr,    e«Hted    l>v 
.Merle    Thorpe,     l'rofe>*«..r    of^  Journal 
ism    in    the    rnivernliy    of    Kansas,    ii 
made    up   of    t  wen  I, \  four    urticleH    and 
addresses    on    \arious    phaM«>il    of    .jour 
nalisin,    b.t     leadinit    .\inericaii    journal 
i.>itM.     It    is    of    Keneral    IntereHt    to    the 
Keneral    I'eader    and   of   apectal    lutere-.l 
lo    Journali'<t'<. 

Molt.  Ik.iu. 


full  of  significance.  The  hazards  of  the 
street,  of  work,  of  loafing,  are  de- 
scribed from  first-hand  experience  and 
the  program  offered  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  that  experience.  Every  social 
worker  will  want  this  book.  There  is 
a  bibliography  of  works  on  all  phases 
of  child  life. 

Old  Age  and  Poverty  in  Greenwich 
\'illage  is  an  intensive  study  by  the 
type  method  of  one  hundred  poor  people 
over  sixty  years  of  age  in  New  York 
City,  made  by  Mabel  Louise  Nassau, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Henry 
R.  Seager  of  Columbia  University.  The 
work  combines  "the  interest  and  pathos 
of  biography  with  the  objectivity  of 
social  investigation,"  and  points  out 
the  effects  of  dependency  upon  the 
aged,  upon  their  families  and  upon  so- 
ciety. There  are  also  some  suggestions 
for  the  practical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  old  age  relief  in  America. 

Problems  of  Community  Life,  by  Seba  Eldridge. 
New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.  $1.  City  Life 
and  Its  Amelioration,  by  George  Sharp.  Bos- 
ton: Richard  G.  Badger.  $1.  Street-Land  Its 
Little  People  and  Big  Problems,  by  Philip 
Davis,  assisted  by  Grace  KroU.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  SI. 35.  Old  Age  and  Poverty 
in  Greenwich  Village:  A  Neighborhood  Study. 
by  Mabel  Louise  Nassau.  New  York :  Fleming 
H.   Revell  Co.   60  cents. 

FROM  THE  KEW  GARDENS 
It  is  nearly  eighty  years  since  J.  C. 
Loudon's  Arboretum  Britannicum  was 
issued,  in  eight  volumes,  followed  by 
an  abridgment  in  four  volumes,  and  it 
has  had  no  successor  till  the  present 
publication.  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
the  British  Isles.  Here  practical  infor- 
mation under  such  heads  as  Hybridiz- 
ing, Transplanting,  Arrangment  of 
Shrubberies,  Pruning.  Street  Planting, 
and  chapters  on  different  sorts  of 
trees,  pendulous,  dwarf,  autumn-colored, 
handsomely  pointed,  introduce  the 
great  body  of  the  work  with  alpha- 
betic descriptions  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
embracing  many  thousands  of  species 
and  varieties,  adequately  described  and 
often  pictured.  It  is  a  herculean,  yet 
fascinating  labor,  and  could  have  been 
achieved  scarcely  anywhere  but  from 
the  Kew  Gardens. 

Whatever  will  grow  in  England  can 
grow  in  large  spaces  in  the  Uniteil 
States.  The  author  gives  credit  to  the 
beautiful  parks  and  gardens  he  hai 
seen  in  this  country.  The  volumes  will 
be  indi  iMe  ti>  n  '   •  can  atfonl 

to    crt  .>  .tutiful    .  .    or    whoM« 

business  >t  is  tu  care  tor  public  parks. 

Tr0»M    and   i\hrub4    Hitrii)/    ■>< 
l.y    W     J     H«im.    i   V.    E.    V 

THE  SCIENCE  OF   BEAUTY 

To  attempt  the  reiluction  of  the 
ory  of  e.<«thetics  to  a  scienfi"     -  i 

is    never    eaay    nor    is    it    u       > 
wise.    Culiii  Mc.\lpin,  in    his    h 
a     Study     in     ('u»«/HirnN(«"      * 
has     goii«<     Ht     the    task     b 
it  is  i|  itde  whether  t> 

propiMi i..)   tk>   the   l«t>"' 

ii  a  schidarly  work,  but 
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fficiency's  First  Rule 

N;itiiri'  is  l^fficicMR-y's  first  niul  foremost  expomnt. 
Slio  lets  her  own  hiws  do  all  her  work  for  her.  Man 
attains  his  niaviimim  elliciency  when  tollowin|^  rather 
tlian  liuhtin^  Nature.  I'Jliciency's  first  rule  is  to  find 
ami  use  Nature's  laws. 

A  part  of  husiness  is  the  moving:  of  ^oods  from  upper 
to  lower  lloors  or  levels  in  a  huildin;;.  Nature  {)rof- 
fers  free  aid  in  her  force  of  gravity.  It  oidy  remains 
for  man  to  produce  a  practical  means  of  utilizing  this 
force.  Such  a  means  has  heen  produced  for  the  man- 
ufacturer, wholesale  and  retail  merchant  in  the 


OTIS 

GRAVITY  SPIRAL 

CONVEYOR 


In  disputing  offhand  tlie  value  of  this  Conveyor  for  your  par- 
ticular business,  you  overlook  its  ten  year  development  and 
its  present  use  in  nearly  four  hundred  establishments  and 
nearly  every  line  of  business.  In  questioning  its  saving,  you 
hnd  yourself  confronted  with  such  typical  testimonials  as 
these: 
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''Without  doubt,  a  great  saving  of  time  and  money.'' -HART,   SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 

(the  famous  clothing  concern,  using  the  Conveyor  for   entire  thirteen   floors). 

"Handles  all  cases  without  a  hitch— enables  us  to  advertise  our  ability  to  get  out  mail  orders 

within  12  hours.''- SELTZ,    SCHWAB  &   CO.       (shoe  house,  7  year  users). 

"Able  to  do  twice  the  business  with  same  help— would  not  be  without  it  for  three  times  the 

cost."— CH AS.    LEICH  &   CO.       (wholesale  drugs). 

The  earnest  student  of  or  seeker  after  industrial  efficiency  has  never  been  offered  a  more  valuable 
book  than  the  new  volume,  Otis  Gravity  Spiral  Conveyors.     Page  after  page.  56  in  all,  of  the  / 

innermost  efficiency   secrets  of   gravity  conveyance.    Full  details  of  the  Conveyor's  opera-  ^ 

tion  in  ten  typical  installations,  the  improved  methods  suggested  and  made  possible  by  the  ^ 

Convevor.  / 
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We  are  glad  to  send  free  copy  of  this  book 
to  any  one  writing  on  business  station- 
ery,   or    filling    out    attached    coupon. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Eleventh  Ave.  and  Twenty-sixth  St.,  New  York 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  the  World. 


/ 


/ 


/ 

y      Dept.  25 

/  OTIS 
ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


/ 


NEW  YORK 


/ 


/ 


y       Please  send  free  copy  of 
your    new  book  to 

Xame 


/ 


Firm . 


/ 


Position . 


/ 


Address. 


/ 
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There's  no  need  of 
having   Winter  colds 

— at  least,  those  colds  which 
come  from  getting  over- 
heated, then  sitting  or  stand- 
ing still  in  a  draft.  All  you 
need  is 

Duofold  Underwear 


which  keepsthe 
body  warm  and 
dry  and  com- 
fortable,indoors 
and  outdoors, in 
all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Duofold  is  made  of  two  fabrics- 
cotton  and  wool— with  air-space  be- 
tween. Soft  cotton,  next  to  the  skin,  is 
comfortable,  doesn't  scratch  as 
wool  docs,  prevents  excessive  per- 
spiration, absorbs.  The  air-space 
ventilates  and  dries.  The  fine  light 
knitted  wool  keeps  out  the  cold — 
air-space  helps  too. 

That  is  the  right  kind  of  under- 
wear. Not  like  all-wool  which 
irritates,   doesn't    let    perspiration 


Soft  Collon 
— absofbs  perspiralion 
prevents  wool  scratch- 
ing skin. 

Air  Space 

— d 

vcnl 


nt s;  ventilates;  pre-  II 
s  sudden  chill.  yl 


Warm  Wool 

—  retains   the   neat   ul 

the   body. 


evaporate,  is  close  and  unwhole- 
some. Not  like  all-cotton,  which 
doesn't  keep  you  warm,  gets 
clammy,  and  gives  you  a  chill  when 
the  wind  strikes  you. 

Duofold  is  the  logical,  sen- 
sible, comfortable,  and  healthful 
underwear.  It  gi\  es  you  all  the 
advantages  of  both  cotton  and 
wool,  without  their  disadvan- 
tages. 

Duofold  is  about  half  the 
weight  of  ordinary  woolen  under- 
wear. It  does  not  shrink.  It  is 
made  in  Union  Suits  or  Two 
Piece  Garments  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children. 

Get  Duofold  for  the  whole 
family.  Write  us  for  Free  Sam- 
ple of  Duofold  fabric,  Book  on 
Comfort  and  Health  in  Under- 
wear, and  the  name  of  a  Duofold 
dealer. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 

61    Elizabeth  Street,  Mohawk,  N.   Y. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51   Wall  Street,  New  York 

Insure*  Asainst  Marine  and  Inland  Trantportalion  Ritk  and  Will  Itaue  Policie*  Making 
Loia  Payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Counlrie*. 

ChiirtiTi'd  liv  tin-  Stiiti'  ..r  \.H  ^  ..rli  In  IhI'.'.  wuh  pr.-ii-ili'il  \,\  „  Mloek  eiimimiiy  of  it  sliiillur 
iiiiiiic.  Till-  lutii'i'  roin|iiiiiy  wiiM  lli|iililuti'il  uiid  piirt  "t  It*  t'u|iltiil,  to  llli'  i-xti-nt  ••(  (Iin),(I|H). 
Willi  imi'il  witli  I'diiHfiit  iif  llii'  HliictiliiililiTit,  liv  till-  .Vlliiiillr  .Miitiinl  liiitiiruiii't)  I  •'tii|iuii.v  mill  rv- 
piild   w  Uti  a    tiiiiMiM  mill   liitiTfut   ut   till'   fXiilriitlMii    ul   iwu  jfura. 

IliirliiB    tt«    I'xUti'lii'i-    fho    r»iii|iiiii.v     liim    liimii'i-U    |>Pii|iiTt,v    to    Ki.-    viiliif    nf |27.I><1»  ^Th  liHt  (Ki 

IC'ii'lviil    iii-i'iiiliiiiiH    llifniiii    til    till'    I'xti-iit    of ....         >  "                   'li 

I 'nil  I    liMWH    1 1  ml  Hi;     Hint     III' I'll  III ....          I  <                     I!  I 

liiiiiil    I'l'i-llrtciiti'it    iif    iiriitflM    til    ili'iili'i'*    .  .  . ....                                   "' 

(If    ulilcli    Ihi'i-i'    hiivi-    liii'ii    I'i'ili'i'iiii'il nil 

l.i'ilvlllK     nlllMtlllllllilU     nt     iimi'llt     lllllr    >HI 

Illli'I'i'xl     pjilil    nil    tIMcilti-ll    IKII'illlltit     til >.l 

till    lirci'iiitii'i'    :n,    IttU,    thi'    iiMi'ta  lit    till-    ruiiiiHiii.v     ulimuuti'll     i  '  '   tO 

Till'    iii'iilltit   iif    tli)'    cm viTt    tn    thi-    imiiiiri'il    iinil    m.'    il>  mullv     iiihui    ii..*    pre 

iiililliiK    li'i'iiiliiuti'il    ilill'liiK    <  tlirri'hy    ii'iliirliii;     I  li al      nf 

l<'iir    mirli    ilWlili'iiiU,     >.  ,,-■>    iin'     iitaiii'il    >iili.|irt    ti>   illvlili'inli    rv«t    until    inilcriil    t' 

til'    I'i'iliM'iiii'il.    Ill   uri'iirilnlicit    wllti    tli<<    t'burti'r. 

A      ,\     P,  \VK\,    riiulrtiiBn    i.f  '•        I 

coKM'.i.iiM   |i;i.ii|i;ic'r.    it.»  i  ii  >  i\\    •.M  vii.- i'i-.-» 

WAII'I'lil     Wlinli     I'VKHiiNH.     Vli'i'I'ni  i)  N     I' I  ii\  U  .loN  KM.    Mt-i' 


little  to  the  sum  total  of  human  achieve- 
ment. The  psycholoprical  and  philosoph- 
ical side  of  this  question  is  taken  up  in 
Three  Lectures  on  Estlietic  by  Bernard 
Bosanquet-  T'hose  lectures  on  Individ- 
uality arousjd  so  much  comment  not 
long^  ag'o.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  "feel- 
ing'" and  from  there  the  author  nar- 
rows his  field  to  more  definite  points 
and  specific  instances.  Contemplation 
and  Creation,  Nature  and  the  Arts, 
Beauty  and  Ugliness  are  some  of  the 
heads  under  which  estheticism  is  ana- 
lyzed and  its  nature  and  constituents 
dissected.  The  volume  is  a  distinctly 
valuable  contribution  to  the  bibliogra- 
phy of  art  and  appreciation. 

Hermaia,  a  Studii  in  Comparative  Esthetics, \>y 
Colin  McAlpin.  E.  P.  Dutton  Co.  $3.50.  Three 
Lectures  on  Esthetic,  by  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
The   Macmillan   Co.    S1.25. 

SOCIETY  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

The  Underlying  Prhiciples  of  Moilern 
Legislation,  by  Professor  W.  Jethro 
Brown  of  Adelaide  University,  is  so 
clear  and  illuminating:  a  presentation 
of  the  ideals  and  activities  of  the  con- 
temporary state  that,  altho  intended 
simply  as  a  college  text-book,  it  must 
be  accepted  as  a  genuine  contribution 
to  the  science  of  sociologr>'-  The  book 
opens  with  an  analysis  of  the  anarchist 
philosophy,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
discussion  of  such  topics  as  the  mean- 
ing of  liberty,  the  failure  of  /(nVst:- 
faire  to  realize  freedom,  the  social  will, 
state  paternalism  and  "maternalism." 
social  leg:islation  and  the  sphere  of  in- 
dividual rights.  Altho  most  of  the  illus- 
trations of  the  argument  are  drawn 
from  British  or  Australian  experience, 
this  will  not  lessen  the  significance  of 
the  work  to  American  students  since 
Australasia  is  the  corner  of  the  earth 
where  democratic  politics  and  industrial 
collectivism  have  been  carried  farther 
than  anywhere  else. 

The  Underlying  Principles  of  Modern  Le<tial't- 
tion,  by  \V.  Jethro  Brown.  New  Yoit ;  E.  V 
Dutton   &   Co.   $2.25. 

LOOKING    FORWARD 

Autobiography.  criticism,  opinion, 
scientific  conclusion,  casual  observa- 
tions and  anecdotes  combine  to  make 
of  Dr.  Morris'  three  volumes  of  notes, 
Tomorrotv's  Topics  Scries,  extremely 
interesting  reading.  You  may  open  the 
books  at  random  and  be  sure  to  find 
something  to  object  to,  as  he  promises 
in  the  preface.  Dr.  Morris  was  a  pioneer 
in  antiseptic  surgery,  and  is  still  a 
pioneer  in  opposing  the  excessive  use 
of   antiseptics    in      '  ""      "      '    '  's 

strenuous  fights  on        .      .  1 

but  without  tolerating  what  h«  consid- 
ered error,  he  ah\  '  ^e 
sincerity  of  his  nj'  'y 
intended  for  phyaictans.  the  (••  u- 
tain  much  on  tb  '  .  '"  •'  aI 
proffs.sioM  ill  n\.  t»- 
portunities.  and  ic«  nght^i:  but  grad- 
ually the  notes  exter-  '- '  '  ■  ■•■  '■■■.K» 
topics  of  interest  to  tl  iV' 
man 
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Should  There  Be  a  New 
Marriage  Ceremony 
For  Ministers*  Wives? 

An  astonishing  question,  astonish- 
ingly answered  with  eight  new  marriage- 
ceremony  promises  for  ministers' wives. 
A  woman  who  knows  has  daringly  writ- 
ten an  article  on  what  a  church  has  the 
right  to  ask  of  its  minister's  wife  that 
promises  to  be  the  most-talked-of  arti- 
cle in  church  circles  this  winter. 

It  is  in  the  November 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

15  Cents — Now  On  Sale — Everywhere 


ALSO  IN  NOVEMBER 

"THE  THREE  THINGS" 

BY  MARY  RAYMOND  SHIPMAN  ANDREWS 
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for  a  clear  skin 
and  good  hair 


Almost  any  soap  will  cleanse 
tlie  skin  and  Iiair  and  many 
toilet  soaps  are  pure  enough 
to  do  it  without  injuring 
these  delicate  textures.  But 
tliose  who  want  a  soap  whicli 
not  only  cleanses  but  actually 
improves  the  complexion  and 
hair  naturally  turn  to  Resinol 
Soap. 

In  every  way  an  exceptional- 
ly pleasing  toilet  soap,  tlie 
soothing,  healing  properties 
which  it  derives  from  Resinol 
Ointment  enable  it  to  keep 
the  complexion  clear,  and  the 
hair  rich  and  lustrous,  as 
soaps  which  are  merely  pure 
and  cleansing  cannot  do. 

-MI  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet 
goods  sell  Resinol  Soap.  For  a 
trial  size  cake  write  to  Dept.  lo-A, 
Resinol,  Baltimore,   Md. 

Resinol  Shaving   Stick  is   most 
soothmg    for    tender    faces. 


CAl.ll    Wlv.wA,     1 1   ...I  .c. 

CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nnnes,  Three  years  learninki  pruleS!>iun  without  i\  ■ 
penst  in  California's  bcautilul  city.  Medical.  Surtfical.  Maternity. 
Eye  and  Ear  Uepnninenta.  Illu<itrdte>l  t>ouklct  tree.  Write  Med' 
ical  Director.  Al»o  a  few  young  men  adiultted  tu  a  two  yearit' 
course. 
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RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 

I   <  oiirsf   «>l   twrtity    Irbioit-)    tit   ihe 


U 


»  -';<  '  i>ij»  •■.i!,ii.,,j%^  fret 

THE  NOMK  COKKKSPONOCNCK  SCHOOL 

tlrr,.i.  Dapartmaiit    ■  03.  SprtilKtlaid,   Masa. 


This  Man  WillTeach  Vou  to 

Speak  in  Public 


^^^^l'r..f."x.,rti    K    V    Klinn,  P.riM  .  f  t(,.- 

I'uMi.- 

||P|'' 

^Lsj^' 

' 

"write  Now  for  Sfieclal  Offer  'J    '  ' 

1                     .ci((Drpl.  V. 

The  University  of  Chicago 


MAIfp  in  addition  to  reudeni 
nUiliCi  ^^o't.  offer*  aUoinitruc- 
tioo  by  correcpondence. 

For  detailed  in- 
formatioa  addre** 

-•ich  Vf.r       U.  o(C.  (Di».M1  Chicixa.  Ill 


STUDY 


"HOMEMAKINC.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION' 


C'tKikvrv.  dl«t, 
i.uur>cft.        hwf 


Amncu  School  •(  Hom  £cmowc>.  S29  ««>l  69lli  &.  Ckcai*.  UL 

AGENCY 

ALBANY  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

li.ui    ijiiiiil    |iii.ilti<>ii.i     I'lir-    tfiiiid    teui'ht-1'4    »lltt    KiHid 

n-riirtl;!.     Suiid    for    Huileliii, 
HI    CHAPKL    BTKKKT.  ALBAN\,    N     Y. 

f  INlHIIlNCi    GOVt:HN»-«i^ 

Hririil  fiiiiiluycr  hiithlv   miiiiiiiieitija  Itiiiitiio^   i; 
ttiAporuiifl  lui   yuuiin   UJl.t  <*i   htiiito  ui    «hiituJ  •     . 

•  klllul  K^lhei         K.Kll.KO  li  4<<ll«l.         Ill   I'  .'■4I. 

—  foil.il   (oiinin   •III!    ^icuvli     wtxild   «i'  •<    •• 

iUllip4nlLill,  AJUl««*     Mlt»    K.     1^,,    fcOlO    vl     IhJi;^u  ttj«lll 


ster  and  a  Sea  Captain  worthy  to  swap 
yarns  uitli  ^^'.  W.  Jacobs'  heroes. 

Appleton.   $1.35. 

SECTS    FOR    THE    HEATHEN? 

It  is  a  serious  question  for  ecclesiastics 
to  answer  which  Secretary  Brown  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
asks  in  Iiis  volume.  L'niti/  and  Missions, 
■■(•an  a  divided  church  save  the  world'?" 
We  oonmieud  this  vohmie  to  those  who 
realize  how  essential  it  is  that  our  schisms 
shoidd  not  be  perpetuated  among  the  Chi- 
nese and  Hindus  and  who  observe  that  in 
their  huge,  tiuaucial  organizations  the  chil- 
dren of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the 
children   of   light. 

Revell.   $1.50. 

PSEUDOLOGIA   PHANTASTICA 

Lawyers,  pastors  and  teachers  will  find 
it  well  worth  their  while  to  consider  the 
cases  reported  by  Dr.  William  Healy  in 
his  curious  book  on  Pathological  Lying, 
Accusation  and  Swindling.  It  is  astonish- 
ing what  a  lot  of  trouble  can  be  caused  in 
a  community  by  some  sixteen-year-old  girl 
with  a  diseased  imagination. 

Boston :    Little,    Brown.    $2.50. 

THE  CARE  OF  C0N8UMPTIVZ8 

Whatever  is  connected  with  the  Johna 
Hopkins  Medical  School  deserves  confi- 
dence. The  Tuberculosis  Nurse,  by  Ellen  N. 
La  Motte,  of  the  Baltimore  health  board,  !■ 
introduced  by  Dr.  Hammond  and  is  an  au- 
thoritative handbook  for  all  practical 
workers  in  the  cause  whose  inspiring  aim 
is  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  Whita 
Plague. 

Putnam.  11. SO. 

MAKING  LIFE  BETTER 

Citi::ens  in  Industry  was  the  last  work 
of  Dr.  Charles  Richmond  Henderson  be- 
fore his  death.  Prepared  as  a  part  of  the 
Social  Betterment  Series,  it  serves  as  a 
handbook  both  to  Professor  Henderson's 
own  writings  and  teachings  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  practical  results  that  have 
everywhere  followed  the  introduction  of 
better  housing,  cleaner  recreation  and  bet- 
ter education. 

Appleton.     $1.50. 

HOW   TO   BE   AN   ORATOR 

Kleiser's  Complete  Guide  to  Public 
Sfteaking  is  a  fat  volume  of  extracts  from 
many  writers,  arranged  alphabetically  un- 
der such  headings  as  Dialog.  Speaking  to 
Be  Heard.  Training  of  the  Orator.  Voice. 
If  any  one  be  bewildered  before  these  six 
hundred  pages  i>f  misoellauei>us  advice,  he 
may  be  aided  by  the  suggestion  iu  the 
preface  that  it  will  be  "interesting  and 
profitable  to  peruse  this  tnuik  iu  regular 
order,  from  beginning  to  end." 

Funk   A    Wasn&ll's.    <5 

EFFICIENCY 

A   study   of  S(^  1'  '   tu\m 

a   historical  and   .  view, 

by  Hurace  B.  Druiv  nf  thf  l>hio  State 
I'uiversity,  likens  the  iiiovemeut  iu  its  etv- 
iiuuiic  effects,  to  the  introductiou  of  lHtH>r- 
Nuviiig  Miafhinery.  and  brings  to  the  f.-re- 
ground    the    fiut   that   our   great    i  it 

nut  an   increase  in   wealth   bur   u\  i 

hh'    distribution.    The    hi 
graphical    utaterials    are   ..  ^c- 

ing  as  the  tet-huical  side  of  the  stiuiy. 

Columbia   Vniv«niit>     I!  '^ 

THE   ROMAN   SOLDIER  8   FAITH 

MithntiiiH.    the    creeil    iu.«.st  fnvoretl    by 

the    leKitinaries    and    the    civd  -.is  uit-    iu 

the   later    Itoniau    Kutpire,    i^t  ^                     u 

a   briff   vtilniuf  by    W     '     '"'' ^  ^          -• 

The  author   hax  xuix-  "» 

■1'    •■■'•■■■-    'lit   »>.    ..  I* 

M               '11    wa«     '  ■' 
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we  know 

triiies    auti    inuu    nnu     \  '!• 

nioNt    any    t>lher    hiititric  U 

iniporlunee. 
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T  II  l:      I  N  HKI'K  N  I»K  NT 


Kill,  Ih  lu'iNclf  iiciMiHcd  of  licinK  Ili4'  iiitillicr 
111  the  tliilil.  To  imiUf  miilliiH  woihi-  mIii- 
IiiIIh  ill  liiM'  Willi  I  lie  I'lliiirH  liillliT.  An  i>II(< 
wuiild  fxpci't.  Uncln'i  CioIIicih'  tci'liiiHiiio 
is  rxccllcnl.  'rin'  piny  lis  ii  whole  in  inii- 
viiiriiiK    in    jiliii    mill    cliiiriii'lcri/iilii'ii.    lnit 

<.lli>     11 cit     licl|i     iliilllllllIK     il'    II     Wntllllll     of 

I'ljiiik  \Viir«''H  ciililHf  wiiiilil  III'  iilliiicli'il 
li.\    Mirli    nil    oiiliiiar.N     limmili'r    ns    .Miilrnlni 

*:nsU<-ll. 

Iliiiildii  :    lliiilu;*'!''    11- 

THK    VAOUrST   SCIENCE 

Kriiiik  W.  niiifkiiini-  ol'  Khiiniih  Uiiivcr- 
•sily  iiikI  .It'liii  l.i'wis  (iilliii  nf  Wisconsin 
luivc  tli'Mi-  (•ons<'i('nliiiiis  iiiul  ricililnlilc 
work  in  tlwir  Oiitlinrs  «/  Nocio/ix/;/  l.ir 
(•ollcKO  uso,  ono  111'  till"  scries  ol"  Sncinl  Sci- 
ence lexl  lioiiks  cdiled  hy  Kii-liiird  'P.  V.\y. 
Itiil  the  (ipciiiiiK  cliM|>lcrs  lire  nvcilonded 
Willi  Iccimicnl  lcniiiin>l«)>;y.  'Plie  book  is 
slioiiKly  'I'tiiiirn:  mid  the  mitlu'is  coiiinicnd 
sociiil  i-efdini.  pioliiliitioii  mid  eti>;cnic  le>;- 
isliition  nnil  iiidulKO  ii'  vnliinhic  pinin 
speiikinK  ns  to  tlio  sncinl  ctlVcIs  nf  sexuni 
iinniornlity. 

Mncir.illiin.   $5. 

A   SOUTHERN   VIEW   OF   RECONSTRUCTION 

77m'  I'oliliinl  IlislDiii  of  Shirriii  in  the 
I'nitnl  Stdtcx.  by  llie  lute  Sciintor  .Iiiiiifs 
/,.  (JcorK*'  of  Mississippi,  denls  less  with 
.slavery  tlmn  with  i-eci)nstniction.  lOven  the 
em-lior  chnpters  are  as  much  coiu'criied 
with  the  ethics  of  secession  nnd  the  inin- 
riple  of  the  balance  of  the  two  sections  of 
the  country  as  with  slavery  /)<•/•  .sc.  nnd  the 
bias  of  the  lawyer  is  more  evident  than 
the  bias  of  the  paitiznn.  The  book  is  pref- 
nced  by  a  iiorsoiial  tribute  to  the  author 
from  Trofessor  .lohn  Bnssett  Moore  and  n 
sketch  of  his  life  by  William  Ilayne  Lea- 
vell. 

Neale.    $3. 

JAMES  VERSUS  BERGSON 

WilUani  Jnmr.f  and  Henri  Bciflsoii,  by 
Horace  Meyer  Kallen.  is  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  life  philosophies  of  the  two 
preat  thinkers  were  radically  diverRent. 
even  opposed  to  each  other.  Bersson  is  rep- 
resented as  a  typical  metaphysician  whoso 
principle  of  the  chin  rital  really  binds  the 
universe  together  into  a  rational  whide, 
while  James,  according  to  the  author,  re- 
iected  metaphysics  entirely  and  held  that 
the  business  of  philosc^thy  was  not  to  con- 
ceive the  structure  of  the  universe,  but  to 
deal  in  a  practical  way  with  discrete  frag- 
ments of  experience. 

,  University  of  Chicago   Press.   $1.50. 

THE  MELTING  POT 

The  Western  Ileniixphere  in  Ihe  World 
of  Toiuorroir,  by  I'rofessor  Franklin  H. 
(liddings.  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  the  various  races,  religions  and 
socisU  ideals  which  have  gone  to  the  making 
of  the  two  Americas.  Professor  Giddings 
shrewdly  points  out  that  an  American — 
Benjamin  Thompson  —  first  introduced 
"Kultur"  into  (iermany,  and  insists  that 
beyond  all  other  ])eoples  we  have  had  and 
still  have  the  will  to  serve  mankind  and 
the  potential  power  to  do  so. 

Revell.   35   cents. 

FRESH  VEGETABLES 

Produetire  Vefieiahlc  Grou-in<j.  by  John 
William  Lloyd,  is  a  guide  to  commercial 
gardening,  storage  and  packing.  Thei-e  are 
HfiO  practical  illustrations,  and  designs  for 
laying  out  the  home  garden  in  lines 
instead  of  beds  to  save  time  in  cultivation. 
A  good  idea  this,  but  it  was  a  slip  to  set 
the  melons  beside  the  squash  and  cucum- 
bers,  unless  one  likes  them   mixed. 

Philadelphia:   Lippincott.   $1.50. 

THE    TRAPPER    TRAPPED 

In  the  words  of  Timothy,  II.  B.  Somer- 
ville's  new  book,  Some  Women  nnd  Tim- 
olhij.  is  a  "topping"  story.  A  man  entering 
the  lists  for  a  lady's  favor,  to  disentangle 
a  younger  brother  from  the  meshes,  suc- 
cumbs to  the  fascinatoi-'s  charms  himself 
and  that  with  considerable  alacrity  and  en- 
tirely satisfying  results.  And  the  ingenious- 
ness  with  which  Timothy  tells  of  liis  own 
adventures   is   most   entertaining. 

Dutton.  $1.35. 
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Washable 
Dress  Materials 

Mc  Ciuillc]hc(D)iiii'^ 


at 


French  all  Wool  Challiea.  N'<'w  assorlnunts  at 
5(H'.,  (hh\  and  08c.  a  ).ii(I. 

Viyella  Flannel.  A  roinplctc  raiigf  of  this  cele- 
brated niattrial  ((liiarantcrd  Noii  shriiikal)k-)  in 
pl.iiii  shades,  slripcs,  rheiks  and  l'lai<ls,  Wliitc, 
(  ri;iin  and  lUaik,  31   iiulics  wide  at  (>Hc.  yard. 

Mercerized  Woolaine.  .\  new  faljiie,  \\'o(j1  and 
(  (iilon  mi.xtiire  in  a  range  of  smart  desi^jns,  30 
inehe.s  wide  at  25c.  yard. 

Japanese  Crepes  in  .1  fine  range  of  new  ijlain 
lolors,  al.so  W  hite,  very  approjjriate  ffjr  children's 
wear,  30  inches  wide  at  25c.  yard. 

D.   &  J.  Anderson* s  famous  Ginghams   in   all 

the  plain  shades,  stripes,  checks  and  clan  I'laids,  45c. 
and  50c.  yard. 

Imported  Handkerchief  Linens  in  twenty-five  of 
the  newest  shades,  36  inches  at  75c.  a  yard. 

Kindergarten  Cloth,  plain  colors,  stripes,  checks 
and  i'laids,  30  inches  at  25c.  a  yard. 

Shirtings  of  White  and  colored  Madras,  Oxfords, 
Silks,  Flannels  and  Percales,  etc.,  30c.  to  $2.25  yard. 

White  and  colored  Dress  Linens  in  all  the  vari- 
ous weaves  and  qualities,  60c.  to  Si. 50  a  yard. 

White  and  colored  Poplin.  36  inches  wide. 
Special  at  30  cents  a  yard. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  lines  mailed  free  on  request. 

1     Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Streets,  New  York 
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Are  You  Using  The  Independent's 
Investor's  Service? 

Are  you  reading  the  "Talks  with  Investors?" 

A  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  writing  to  a  client  secured  through  an 
advertisement  in  The  Independent,  says:  "We 
beg  that  you  refer  to  the  excellent  financial 
article  in  the  same  number  of  The  Independent 
in  which  you  saw  our  card.  It  is  absolutely 
correct." 


ill! 


A  WORLD  CENTER  FOR  PEACE 

BY  HENDRIK  CHRISTIAN   ANDERSEN 


REAL  peace  is  brought  about  only  thru  education, 
and  after  this  terrible  war  is  at  an  end,  educa- 
tion will  receive  a  new  impetus.  It  will  work  on 
broader  lines;  not  only  individuals  but 
nations  will  feel  its  greater  power.  For 
this  purpose  a  World  Center  of  Com- 
munication will  be  more  and  more  nec- 
essary. 

In  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  number 
of  The  Independent  there  was  published 
a  perspective  view  of  the  World  City,  or 
World  Center  of  Communication,  that  is 
being  proposed  to  the  nations  as  a  pos- 
sible vehicle  for  the  establishment  of 
more  friendly  and  practical  international 
relations  in  the  future. 

The  main  object  of  this  city  is  to  facili- 
tate the  endeavors  of  national  expansion 
by  enabling  every  nation  to  understand 
the  others  better  thru  intimacy,  fellow- 
ship and  more  open  moral,  economic  and 
spiritual  relations.  It  is  a  city  built  to 
concentrate  the  energies  of  peoples  and 
spread  them  in  freedom  to  all  parts  of 
the  earth;  a  city  to  become  the  center  of 
human  inspiration;  a  city  to  untangle 
the  ever-increasing  complexity  of  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  all  countries,  the  set- 
tlement of  which  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  humanity;  a  city  to  preserve 
the  highest  accomplishments  of  all  peo- 
ples in  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  a  city  that 
will  endeavor  to  pacify  judicially  all  in- 
ternational disputes  and  advance  har- 
monious relations  on  a  practical  and 
economic  basis;  a  convenient,  open,  free 
city,  to  belong  to  all  the  nations  and 
facilitate  their  intercourse.  A  World 
Clearing  House.  A  spot  consecrated  to 
facilitating  every  form  of  science  and 
human  progress,  in  which  the  nations 
could  come  together,  study  and  settle 
their  problems  in  relation  to  one  another. 
Such  a  city  has  been  planned  in  every 
detail,  and  we  hold  it  out  to  the  whole 
world  with  its  temples  and  walls,  its 
universities  and  congress  buildings  for 
law  and  criminology,  medicine  and  hy- 
giene,  agriculture,   transportation,   com- 
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merce  and  industry,  electricity  and  invention,  the  sci- 
ences and  all  branches  of  human  culture,  with  its  art 
palace  and  schools  of  art,  its  stadium  and  gymnasia,  its 
world  press  to  serve  as  voice  for  the 
peoples,  with  doors  open  to  the  whole 
human  family  and  avenues  free  to  the 
pilgrims  of  the  earth. 

The  plans  of  this  city  have  been  pre- 
sented in  book  form  to  the  rulers  of 
the  leading  nations  as  well  as  to  their 
leading  libraries  and  universities.  And 
from  no  quarter  where  the  work  has 
been  presented  has  an  objection  to  the 
construction  of  this  city  been  made.  In 
Europe  such  men  as  Leon  Bourgeois, 
former  President  of  the  Council,  sena- 
tor and  member  of  The  Hague  Court; 
Charles  Richet.  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize;  Gaston  Darboux,  secretaire  per- 
petuel  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences; 
Louis  Liard,  vice-rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris;  Baron  d'Estournelles  de 
Constant,  senator  and  member  of  The 
Hague  Court ;  Baron  Pierre  de  Couber- 
tin,  founder  of  the  modern  Olympic 
Games;  the  Prince  of  Monaco;  the  King 
of  Belgium;  Henri  La  Fontaine,  head 
of  the  Union  of  International  Associa- 
tions at  Brussels,  senator  and  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Prize;  Paul  Otlet,  secre- 
tary of  the  Union  of  International  As- 
sociations; Wilhelm  Foerster,  director 
of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin; 
Wilhelm  Ostwald,  professor  emeritus 
at  Leipzig,  and  Ernst  Haeckel  of  Jena, 
favor  and  uphold  the  idea. 

It  is  encouraging  to  feel  that  no  op- 
position is  made  to  the  proposition  of 
establishing  a  World  Center  of  Com- 
munication, and  that  many  people  in 
the  European  nations  are  confident  that 
its  establishment  would  in  a  practical 
and  logical  way  facilitate  the  e.xpansion 
of  their  interests  commercially  as  well 
as  morally  and  spiritually,  and  that 
such  a  World  Clearing  House  should 
have  a  central  administration  dignified 
in  aspect  and  practical  in  plan. 
Hume,  Italy 
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$500,000,000 

Anglo-French  Five  Year  5%  External  Loan 

THE  JOINT  AND   SEVERAL  OBLIGATION   OF  THE  GOVERNMEN  IS 

OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND  AND  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 

DATKD  OCTOni':R  15.  1915       INTKKKST  ^\^  AP.I.K  Ariv'ir.  15  AND  oCTonKR  IS      DUE  OCTfJHKR  15,  ujm 
Both  princlpitl  and  Intereit  payable  in  New  York  City  in  United  Statei  cold  coin,  without  deduction  for  any  pretent  or  future  Britiih  or  French  taiii. 

Cou|>     1   bontli  in  <lrnoininnlioii*   $100,   $500,   niiil   $1,0(10,   wlii<|i   nmy   l>r   rcKi'lrrrd   as  to   prin<  iiml.      RrKiilrrrtl   liond*   in   drnoininalinni  of 
$1,00U,   $10,000  and  $r>0,000  and  Bullioiiird   miill.plr*.     Coupon   and   rcitialrrrd   bonds   inlert  hanuealjir. 

(\)Mvi>r(il)Ii',  at  (lu>  (iplioii  nf  tlii'  lioldor,  on  any  date  not  latrr  tliaii  April  I"),  l'.)li(»,  or  (iirovidcd  that,  riolicc  In-  i^ivt-n 
not  lattM"  than  Apiii  IT),  1!>'_'())  at  maturity,  par  lor  par,  into  ITi-lif)  Year  Joint  and  Severai  I ' •;  pi-r  cent.  Hondw  of  the 
tiovtMinnonts  of  tho  United  Kin^rdom  of  (Jreat  Hritain  and  Ireland  and  the  French  KepuljJic.  Such  1 '/^  per  cent.  b<ind« 
will  be  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  United  St.itcs  ^'old  coin,  in  New  York  City,  free  from  deduction  for  any  present 
or  future  Hritish  or  French  taxes,  will  mature  October  15,  l!»l(),  but  will  bo  redeemable,  at  par  and  accrued  intcreHt,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  oj\  any  interest  date  not  earlier  tlian  October  If),  l!t.'!(),  ujjon  three  month.s'  notice. 

A  large  amount  of  these  bonds  having  already  been   withdrawn  for  investment,    we,    whose   name*  appear  below,   offer,   on   l>ehalf  of 
a  country-wide   group  of  institutions  and  bankers,   the   unsold   balance,    subject  to  prior   sale  and   change  in   price, 

PRICE  98  AND   INTEREST,  YIELDING   NEARLY   5^    PER   CENT. 

AlipliiMtion    will    l)r    iiiado    to    lis!    tlu"-i'    li.iiuls    on    tlif    Xcw    ^'()rl<    .Stock    Excli.ingc. 
Tempor.iry    Imnds   will    1)0    rcaiiy    for   dolivcry    on    or    .iIkhiI    Octolier    29II1,    excliangcablc    for    the    Jefinitivc    liomls    when    prepared. 


Al  ABAMA 
Anniston,    I'iist    .\.ilit»nal    It.iii'iC 

of  Annistoti 
BirminKliani,      First      Nation. il 
Hank 
Otto  .M.irxS:  Co. 

CAI.irORNIA 
Los  AnKi'li's,  IC.  II.  Kollins&Sons 
San   l-rnncisco,    K.  11.  Kollins  & 
Sons 
N".  W.  H.nlsoy  S:  Co. 

COLORADO 
Denver,  Hooiichcr,  Porter  &  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 
BridKcpnrI,       Connecticut      Na- 
tional   Bank* 

I'irst  BriilRcport  National  Bank 

Hri<lKei)(»rt  Trust  Co. 

Hincks   Bros.  &  Co. 
Hartford,    Kirst    National   Bank 

Hartlord-.Vetna  National  Bank 

IMioenix  National  BanV 

Connecticut  Trust  and  .Safe  De- 
posit Cv». 

State  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 

Kissel,    Kinnicutt   &  Co. 

I-ee.   Higginson  &  Co. 

Montgomery.  Clothier  &  Tvler 

Rhoadcs  &  Co. 
New  Haven,  First  National  Bank 

New  Haven   Bank.  N.  B.  A. 

Second  National  Bank 

The  Chas.  W.  Scrjinton  Co. 

White.  Weld  &  Co. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Washington,  Munsey  Trust  Co. 
W.  B.  Ilibbs  &  Co. 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta,  Tn:st  Co.  of  Georgia 

Robinson- Humphrcy-Wardlaw 
Co. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago,     AUerton.      Greene      & 
King 

Breed .   Elliott  &   Harrison 

C.  K.  Childs&  Co. 

Curtis  &  Sanger 

Hornlilower  &  Weeks 

Francis    J.    Johnspoa 

Kean.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Kissel.    Kinnicutt  &  Co. 

Lee.  Higijin.-ion  &  Co. 

Pea  bod  >.  Houghteling  &  Co. 

Wm.  A.  Read  &  Co. 

William   Salomon  &  Co. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Stone  &  Webster 

White.   Weld  &  Co. 

INDIANA 
EvansvlMe,     lienning     Chambers 
&  Co 
James  C.  Wilson  &  Co. 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville,  Tnited  States  Tr.  Co. 
Henning  Chambers  &   Co. 
James  C.  \\  ilson  &  Co. 

LOUISIANA 
New     Orleans,     Hibernia     Bank 
Trust  Co. 
Interstate  Trust  &  B.anking  Co. 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore,  (  itizens  National  Bk. 
Merchant-  Mechanics  Nat.  Bk. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce 
Baltimore  Trust  Co. 
Maryland    Trust   Co. 
Mercantile   Tr.   &   Deposit   Co. 
Alexander  Brown  &  Sons 
Robert  Garrett  &  Sons 
Tf)wns/-nd  Scott  &  Son 


MAINE 
Augusta,    Gr.inite    National    Bk. 

.\UKUsta    Trust  Co. 
Bnngor,  I'irst   National  Bank 

Kcn<luskeag    Trust    Co. 

Merrill  Trust  Co. 
Portland,    Canal   National    B.ink 

Casco  National  Bank 

First  National  Bank 

Portland  National  Bank 

Fidelit>    Trust  Co. 

Forrest  City  Trust  Co. 

Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

Union  Safe  Deposit  St  Tr.  Co. 

United  .States  Trust  Co. 

Mavnard  S.    Bird  &  Co. 

H.   M.    Payson  &  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Atfleboro,  .Vttleboro  Trust  C^o. 
Boston.      Fourth    Atlantic     Nat. 
Bank 

Second    National    Bank 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Tr.  Co. 

Commonwealth    Trust    Co. 

New  Fngland   Trust  Co. 

Adams    &    Co. 

Bakir.   .\vlius  S:  Co. 

Blake    Bros     &   Co. 

BIodKet  S."  Co. 

Wm.  P.    Bonbright  V  Co.,  Inc. 

Bond   &   (ioodwin 

Brown    Brothers  &  Co. 

Curtis  &  Sanger 

R.  I,.  Day  &  Co. 

Estabrook  &  Qo. 

Halsey  &  Co..  Inc. 

Havden.  Stone  &  Co. 

N.  W".  Harris  Sc  Co. 

Hornblower  &  \\'eeks 

lai'kson  &  Curtis 

Kidder.  Peabodv  &•  Co. 

A.  B    Leach  &  Co. 

Lee.   Higginson  5:  Co. 

Merrill.  Oldham  &  Co. 

F.  S.  Moscley  &  Co. 

Millet t.   Roe  &  Hagen 

Moors  &  Cabot 

Parkinson  &  Burr 

Paine.    Webber  S:  Co. 

Wm.  .\.  Read  &  Co. 

E.  H.  Rollins  &•  .^or.s 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Stone  &  Webster 
Tucker.  Anthony  &  Co. 
Townsend.  .Anthonv  &  T>-son 
H:  C.  Wainwright  &  Co. 
Wliitc.  U-eld  &  Co. 

Fall     River,     Massasoit    Pocasset 
National  Bank 
Metacomet    National  Bank 
Chace  X:  Stafford 

F.  O.  Dodge 

G    M.  Hafi'ards  f    Cr. 
Fitchburg,     Safet\'     tund     Nat. 

Bank 
Lowell,  Old   Lowell  Nat.  Bank 

James  M.  .'\bbott  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Lynn,    Essex    Trust   Co. 
New  Bedford,  First  National  Bk. 

Mechanics    National   Bank 

Merchants    National   Bank 
Newburyport,   First  Nat.  Bank 

Merchants    National   Bank 

Ocean    National   Bank 
Pittsfield,   Agricultural  Nat.  Bk. 

Pittsfield    National    Bank 

F.  C.  Peach 
Salem,   Naumkeag  Trust  Co. 
Springfie'd,    Union    Trust    Co. 

W.  C.  Simons 

H.  H.  Skinner 

TifTt  Brothers  &  Co. 
Taunton,   Machinists  Nat.  Bk, 

Taunton  National  Bank 
Worcester,  Bonney  &  Moore 

KinsUy  Sc  Adams 


MICHIOAN 
Detrint,    Fir..t     and    Old    Detroit 
Nat.  Bank 
Wn  .  P.  Bonbright  &  Co..  Inc. 
Grand    Rapids,  Olil  Nat.  Bank 
.Mi<liigan  Trust  Co. 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis,     First    &    jM^curity 
National  Bank 
Northwestern    National    Bank 
Scandinavian     American     Nat. 
Bank 
St.   Paul.  First  National  Bank 
Nortlnvestern  Trust  Co. 

MISSOURI 
St.  Louis,  A.  (f.  Edwards  &  Sons 
F.-ancis  Bros.  &  C^o. 

NEBRASKA 
Omaha,    Burns,   Brinker  S:   Co. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
Concord.    Mechanics  Nat.    Bank 
Dover,    Strafford    National   Bank 

.-\Ionzo  Elliott  &  Co. 

Shontell  &  \'arick 

NEW  JERSEY 
Newark,  J.  S.  Rippel 

NEW   YORK 

Albany.  First  .National  Bank 

National  Commercial   Bank 

New  York   State  Nat.   Bank 

Union  Trust  Co. 

Harris.  Forbes  &  Co. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 
Binghamton,  Peoples"  Trust  Co. 
BufTalo.   Bank  of  BufiTalo 

Ford  ^  Knos 

Harris.  Forbes  &  Co. 

White.  Weld  &  Co. 
EIniira,   Saw\-er.   Noble  &  Co. 
Middlctown,      Merchants      Na<. 

Bank 
New    York    City,   J.    P.    Morgan 
&  Co. 

American  Exhcange  Nat.  Bk. 

Bank  of  America 

Bank  of  New  York 

Chemical  National  Bank 

Chase  National  Bank 

Fir«t  National  Bank 

Hanover  National  Bank 

Importers  &  Traders  Nat.  Bk. 

Irving  National  Bank 

Liberty  -National  Bank 

Manhattan  Co. 

Mechanics  &  Metals  Nat.   Bk. 

Merchants  National  Bank 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

National  City  Bank 

National  Park  Bank 

Seaboard  National  Bank 

Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Central  Trust  Co. 

Columbia  Trust  Co. 

Equitable  Trust  Co. 

Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

Guaran»>"  Trust  Co. 

Metropolitan  Trust  Co. 

New  York  Trust  Co. 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co. 

Union  Trust  Co. 

United      States      Mortgage      & 
Trust  Co. 

United  States  Trust  Co. 

.■\ugust  Belmont  &  Co. 

Chas.  D    Barney  &  Co. 

Blair  &  Co. 

W'illiam    P.    Bonbright   &    Co., 
Inc. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

Clark.  Dodge  &  Co. 

Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 

Heidelbach.  Ickelheimer  &  Co. 

Hallgarten  &  Co. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


New  York  City— Continuefl 

Harris,  horbes  &  Co. 

.■\.  Iselin  &  Co. 

Kean.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Kidder,    Peabody  &   Co. 

Kissel.  Kinnicutt  &  Co. 

Kountze  Bros. 

L.'izard  l-'reres 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Lee,   Higginson  &  Co. 

Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co. 

Maitland.  Coppell  &  Co. 

Montgomery.  Clothier  &  Tyler 

Potter.   Choate  &   Prentice 

Wm.  A.  Read  &  Co. 

Kcflniond  &  Co. 

Remick,    Hodges  &  Co. 

Rhoades  &  Co. 

William   Salomon  &  Co. 

J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 
Rochester,   Alliance  Bank 

Traders*   Bank  of  Rochester 

.Security  Trust  Co. 

Ford  &    Enos 

Harris.  Forbes  &  Co 
Syracuse,  I'ord  &  Enos 
Troy,  Troy  Trust  Co. 

Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati,  Citizens  NatT  Bank 

First  National  Bank 
Cleveland,    The    Bonbright-Her- 
rick  Co. 

Han  is.  Forbes  &  Co. 

Hyden,  Miller  &  Co. 

Otis  &  Co. 

The  Tillotson  &  Wolcott  Co. 

White.   Weld  &  Co. 
Columbus,  Huntington  National 

Bank 
Dayton,  City  National  Bank 
Toledo,  Second  National  Bank 

Secor  &  Bell 


Portland. 


OREGON 
Hall  &  Lewis 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia,  Drexel  &  Co. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

Bank  of  North    .America 

Central  National  Bank 

Com  Exchange  National  Bank 

First  National  Bank 

Fourth  Street  National  Bank 

Franklin   National  Bank 

Philadelphia    National    Bank 

Commercial  Trust  Co. 

Fidelity  Trust  Co. 

Giiard  Trust  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Co  for  Insurance 
on  Lives  and  Granting  Annu- 
ities. 

Barclay.  Moore  &  Co. 

Charles  D.  Barney  &  Co. 

Battles  &  Co. 

C.  JI.  Bean  &  Co. 

Benson  &  Packard 

Thomas  .\.  Biddle  &  Co. 

Bodine  Sons  &  Co. 

Wm.  P.    Bonbright  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Brooke,  Stokes  &  Co. 

Butcher,    Sherrerd    &   Hansell 

Cassatt  &  Co. 

E.  VY.  Clark  &  Co. 

Coles  &    Wurts 

Elkins.  Morris  &  Co. 

Ervin  &  Co. 

Charles  Fearon  &  Co. 

Frazier  &  Co. 

M.  M.  Freeman  &  Co. 

Robt.  Glendinning  &  Co. 

Good  all.  Wister  &  Co. 

Graham  &  Co. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


Philadelphia      Continual 

Harper  «c   Turner 

Ilarrin.  Forljet  &  Co. 

Chan.  C.  Harrison,  Jr..  &  Co. 

Henry  &  Wcit 

C.  Clothier  Jones  &  Co. 

Klemm  &  Keen 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Mellor  &  Petty 

Monlgomery,  Clothier  &  Tyler 

W.  H.   Newbold's  .Son  &  Co. 

Wm    A.  Read  &  Co. 

Reilly,  Bro<  k  fir  Co. 

K.  B.  Smith  &  Co. 

J.  W.  Sparks  &  Co. 

E.  I..owl*er  Stokes 

Townsend,    Whelen  &   Co. 

Rufus  Waples  &  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Bank  of  Pittsburgh. 
N.  A. 

Diamond  National  Bank 

Farmers  Deposit  National  Bank 

First-Second    National    Bank 

Mellon  .National  Bank 

Peoples  .National  Bank 

Union  .National  Bank 

Western  National  Bank 

Colonial  Trust  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Trust  Co. 

Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 

Union  Trust  Co. 

Holmes.  Wardrop  &  Co. 

Montgomery,  Clothier  &  Tyler 
Scranton,  Brooks  &  Co. 

RHODE    ISLAND 
Newport,   Aquidneck   Nat.   Bank 
Pawtucket,    Slater  Trust  Co. 
Providence,  Columbus  Exchange 
National  Bank 

Mcrch-mts  National  Bank 

National  Exchange  Bank 

Providence  National  Bank 

Industrial  Trust  Co. 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  Tr.  Co. 

Bodell  &  Co. 

Richardson  &  Clark 

Wilson,  Slade  &  Co. 
Westerly.  Washington  Trust  Co. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 
Charleston,  First  National  Bank 
A.  .M.  Marshall  &  Bro. 
The  E.  M.  Moreland  Co. 

TENNESSEE 
Nashville,  Fourth-First  National 
Bank. 

VERMONT 
Brattleboro,  Brattleboro  Tr.  Co. 
Montpelier,  Montpelier  National 

Bank 
Rutland,  Clement  National  Bank 

VIROrNIA 
Richmond,  Am.  National  Bank 
Bank  of  Commerce  &  Trust 
First   National   Bank 
Mechanics    &     Merchants    Na- 
tional Bank 
Merchants    National  Bank 
National  State  &  City  Bank 
Planters    National  Bank 
Old  Dominion  Trust  Co. 
Richmond     Bank   &   Trust   Co. 
Richmond   Trust  &  Savings  Co. 
V'irginia  Trust  Co. 
Thomas  Branch  &  Co. 
Davenport  &  Co. 
Scott  &  Stringfellowr 
John  L.  Williams  &  Sons 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle,  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons 
Spokane,    Richards    Bros. 
Tacoma,   E.   H.    RoUins  &   Son 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee,  Edgar,  Ricker  &  Co. 


TRINITY-AN  ALL-AROUND  CHURCH 

A  GREAT  HOTEL-CLUBHOUSE-GYMNASIUM-THEATER-HOSPITAL- 

AUDITORIUM  IN  LOS  ANGELES, 


CHARLES    C.    SELECMAN 

A    pastor    who    believes    that    the    church    should 

keep   in   touch   with   present-day   tendencies 


T: 


I  HE  world  wants  an  electric- 
lighted,  self-starting,  eight- 
cylinder  church,"  says  the 
pastor  of  the  Trinity  Methodist 
Church  South,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
in  the  erection  of  the  Trinity  Audi- 
torium— a  million-dollar  institution — 
the  requirements  for  a  "1915  Model" 
religious  plant  seem  to  have  been 
adequately  answered. 

The  completion  of  the  nine-story 
church  building,  with  social  rooms, 
motion  pictures,  hotel  for  men,  roof 
garden,  cafeteria,  barber  shop,  smok- 
ing room,  nursery,  hospital  and  bowl- 
ing alley,  marks  the  largest  enter- 
prize  in  church  building  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  many  churches 
are  breaking  away  from  convention 
al  ecclesiastical  architecture  and 
housed  in  "white  temples"  and  the 
like,  are  showing  that  adaptability 
on  which  the  Coast  prides  itself. 

Five  thousand  people  attended  the 
all-day  exercizes  which  opened  the 
church  several  months  ago.  The  pro- 
gram began  with  a  picture  show  :it 
nine  o'clock  Sunday  m(»niing  for  the 
children  and  ended  with  a  thirt.v 
thousand  dollar  collection. 

There  are  rine  Hoors  in  operation. 
Activities  of  the  church  and  Sundav 
school  arc  confined  to  the  first  thrt-e 
floors  and  roof.  There  are  :{2()  hotel 
rooms  on  the  remaining  floors  and 
offices  and  club  rooms  of  various  re- 
ligious and  secular  organizatitJiis.  In 
the  hotel,  all  are  outside  rooms  and 
many     have    sleepirur     porches     and 
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shower  baths.  On  the  roof  there  is 
ample  room  for  tennis  and  basketball 
courts  and  an  auditorium  to  seat  five 
hundred.  The  roof  garden  is  also 
used  for  entertainment  features  of 
the  church  activity.  Typical  of  these 
was  the  three-day  boys'  carnival  of 
fun  held  during  dedication  week. 

The  auditorium,  seating  2300  peo- 
ple, is  fully  equipped  with  stage,  or- 
chestra pit,  the  usual  stage  curtains, 
drops  and  footlights.  In  addition  to 
the  main  auditorium  are  four  others 
seating  from  three  to  five  hundred 
persons.  These  rooms  are  being  used 
for  Sunday  school  classes,  recitals, 
club  meetings  and  social  events.  Mo- 
tion pictures  begin  the  regular  Sun- 
day school  service  and  are  also  used 
thru  the  week  when  feature  photo- 
plays are  presented  to  the  public  at 
regular  motion  picture  show  rates. 
The  annual  income  from  the  audi- 
torium alone  is  expected  to  be  $15,- 
000,  while  the  hotel  is  expected  to 
yield  $75,000  annually,  the  cafeteria 
$10,000  and  the  club  rooms  and  store- 
rooms $10,000. 

The  Trinity  people  have  organized 
a  new  institution  in  their  new  build- 
ing— the  Junior  Church.  They  have 
brought  two  people  from  Kansas  City 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  among 
the  boys  and  girls  from  six  to  six- 
teen years  of  age.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  church  services  in  the  main 
auditorium  there  will  be  a  service  of 


the  Junior  Church  every  Sunday 
morning  from  eleven  to  twelve. 

In  discussing  the  new  field  of  ac- 
tivity for  the  church,  the  pastor  has 
this  to  say :  "Many  churches  need  to 
wake  up  and  step  out  of  their  shroud. 
A  shroud  is  a  very  prim,  conven- 
tional thing,  but  it  is  a  poor  fighting 
garb.  The  church  needs  to  be  belted 
and  buckled  for  war,  for  in  these 
complex  days  of  strange  forces  we 
are  facing  a  new  moral  Armageddon. 
Trinity  Auditorium  will  stand  for 
reverence  of  the  past,  but  it  will  also 
seek  to  keep  in  touch  with  present 
tendencies  and  have  a  share  in  all 
movements  for  community  uplift. 

"Most  churches  deal  with  the  soul's 
salvation  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mind 
and  body.  The  church  has  been  get- 
ting a  few  people,  the  club  a  few,  the 
lodge  and  other  organizations  a  few. 
We  have  combined  the  advantages  of 
all  of  these  in  one  comprehensive  in- 
stitution. There  is  just  enough  dif- 
ference between  Trinity  and  other 
churches  to  make  it  interesting  to 
many  who  have  lost  interest  in  re- 
ligious work  in  general.  Trinity  Au- 
ditorium will  not  work  along  the 
ordinary  circumscribed  lines  of  a  de- 
nominational church,  but  will  labor 
for  the  general  uplift  of  the  com- 
munity, and  consequently  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  all  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  the  city." 
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Dollar  (li|iliimiu-,v  niipi'iirs  lo  look  |iir(ly 
good    lo   llir   Allies.      Culil iithiil    SIdtr. 

Some    pciicc    pICllclll'IM    Ml<«    HO    iiVcrHo    to 

war    tlial    tlifv    i-v  ii    icfiiMc    lo    oat    navel 
oraiiK»'><.-    Cui'iitll    Wiilmi'. 

'IMii«  ini'iiat'c  oT  a  sociiil  ri'voliilioii  in  i-c- 
iiiovcd.  .loiiii  l>.  HorkclVlln-.  Jr.,  taiUfil 
twcnl.v  Miiiiiilfs  widi  a  coal  iiiiiuT  wi-uriiin 
Kiiiiiy  overalls.      Ihlioil   Srws. 

Uilsiiiess   iiiiisl    lie   (lull    in    Oaktatid.  Call 

foriiia.    I{eceiitl,v    one    ol'    llie    Cliiiiese  cnrio 

sliopN    disphi.veii    a    larj,'!'    elotjj    sin".  "<»iir 
FirNi    Sale    in   Twenl.N    Years." 

"War  is  a  disniiised  Messiiiu,"  says  a 
preaclier.  There  may  lie  two  opinions  alioiil 
(he  Messing,  lait  laily  one  on  the  elVective- 
iioss  of  the  dis^nise.      W'oU  SIncI  Joiinitil. 

The  San  Francisco  Exposition  is  so 
prosperons  that  it  is  not  lielieved  Congress 
will  he  ask(>d  lo  make  jjood  more  than  two 
or    three    millions. — Boston    'rraiiscriiit. 

New  Yoi'k  hiisiness  mt>n  need  not  leave 
the  city  for  lessons  in  trench  warfare  and 
mininf:  operations.  Nothing;  is  lacking  hat 
a  hostil(>  warship  in  the  ofiinK  and  a  /epi>e- 
lin  in  the  nppinR. — l^i)nii(jfi(l(l  h'riiiiliUctiii. 

Ivii  Line — INIy  dtiR  is  a-  regnlar  black- 
smith. 

Ivan   Other     How's   that? 

Iva  Tane  Why,  I  kicked  him  the  other 
day,  and  li(>  made  a  bolt  for  the  door. — 
Cornell   \Vidoir. 

Lawyer — .Tndge.  I  want  yon  to  line  this 
man  who  was  knocked  down  by  my  client's 
car. 

.IndK*-— Fine  him?  Why? 

liawyer — Ho  had  a  nail  in  hi.*?  clothes 
and  it  puuctnred  a  new  tire. — Topcka 
Journal. 

A  HINT 
If  you  really  want  her.  then  use  this 
formnla  in  proposing :  "Will  you  marry 
me?  And  have  you  any  objection?" — Don't 
you  see,  "Yes"  or  "No,"  you  get  ber  either 
way. — Yale  Record. 

WITHIN    THE    LAW 

Rural  Constable — Now.  then,  come  out 
o'  that.  Bathing's  not  allowed  'ere  after 
eight  a.  m. 

The  Face  in  the  Water — Excuse  me.  ser- 
geant, I'm  not  bathing ;  I'm  only  drowning. 
— J' II  nth. 

Polly — He  doesn't  know  anything  about 
the  little  niceties  of  paying  attention  to  a 
girl. 

Dolly — Why,  I  saw  him  tying  your  shoe- 
string ! 

Polly — Yes;  but  be  tied  it  in  a  double 
knot,  so  it  couldn't  come  untied  again. — 
Jud(jc. 

^ly  Xylophone, 

My  silly  phone, 

()  how  I  love  tby  shrilly  tone, 

E'en  more  than  any  fiddle's  drone, 

Or   oboe's   moan, 

Or  organ's  groan, 

My  love  is  fixed  on  thee  alone. 

My  trilly,  chilly  Xylophone. 

— Cornell  Widoiv. 

William  'Enry — Billy,  wha's  'ee  think 
av  our  Mary  Ann  playiu'  the  organ? 

liilly — She  do  play  "un  accordiu'  to  the 
Scripture. 

William — Wha's   'ee   mean? 

P.illy — She  do  let  not  the  right  'and 
knaw  what  the  left  is  doin'  av. — Sydnci/ 
{Australia)   Bulletin. 

Knowing  that  the  daughter  of  her  laun- 
dress had  been  married  recently.  Mrs. 
Blank,  of  Boston,  said  to  the  laundress: 
"Is  your  daughter  happy,  Chloe?" 
"W^'ll,  no,  ma'am,  she  ain't  what  you 
might  call  right  happy.  To  tell  dc  plain 
tnif,  ma'am,  she's  done  had  to  pitch  in  ••in' 
gib  her  husban'  two  or  three  good  lickin's 
already,  so  dey  ain't  neither  ob  'em  what 
yo'^  might  call  ri(/ht  happy,  ma'am,  no, 
ma  am. — Exchange. 


^^Will  I  be  hale  and  hearty 
when  Vm  old?'^ 

If  even  now — when  you  shouUl  bi'  in  your  prim*'  tht*  cares  and  anxi- 
fties  of  (liiiiy  lif«'  brinn  periods  of  laHHitudi*,  of  wi-.iriric-sH  luid  of  exhaustion, 
what  ol  \  r.iir  heahh  in  the  futunr?  How  can  you  hopr  to  have  th<;  vi^or 
of  youthful  buoyancy  you  see  in  so  many  hale  old  nn-n  who  enjoy  life  so 
lhorou^Oll\,  if  you  nc/ilcct  to  muko  dood  the  ovtr-ilr/iuphts  on  your 
body  and  t>t>rve  strength? 


Thousioids  of  your  follow  men  and 
women  liavi-  found  the  aiiHWcr  in  Stin- 
atoufn.  I'"iir  nuikinf;  ^ood  the  over- 
dl■ull^chls  upon  nerves  imil  vitality  and 
lor  rebuildiiifj  waiiinjj  slroiiKth,  .SaimtoKon 
is  used  by  physicians  the  world  over, 
with  results  that  have  prompted  more 
than  21, ()()()  of  them  to  write  letters  of 
hearty  conuneiulation. 

P'or  Sanato^;en  is  a  pure,  natural  food- 
tonic — not  a  medicine — is  as  harmless  to 
the  old  as  to  the  young — just  concentrated 
material  for  building  and  conserving 
strength  and  vitality.  That  explains,  for 
instance,  why  Dr.  Ernest  Ott,  late  King 
Kdward's  private  physician,  wrote: 

"I  have  boon  usins  SanatoRcn  for  a 
number  of  years  in  my  practice  with  ex- 
cellent results.  These  results  have  been 
notably  Kood  in  the  case  of  elderly  peo- 
ple when  it  was  desirable  to  build  up  the 
strength,  to  stimulate  bodily  functions 
and  to  improve  the  circulation  of  the*- 
blood." 

And  there  are  hundreds  of  famous  lay- 
men in  the  forefront  of  public  life  who 
praise  Sanatopen  as  a  giver  of  new 
strength  and  vitality.  For  example,  John 
Burroughs,  the  venerable  naturalist  and 
author,  wrote: 

"I  am  sure  I  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fited by  SanatoKen.  My  sleep  is  fifty 
per  cent,  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
and  my  mind  and  strength  are  much 
improved." 

When  Sanatogen  has  helped  so  many, 
you  can  begin  to  realize  what  wonderful 
help  it  offers  you  in  keeping  "hale  and 
hearty." 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists 
everywhere  in  sizes  from  $1.00  up 

Grand  Prize,  International  Congress        r'\^ 
of  Medicine,  London,  1913  (^ 
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'^or  "The  Art  of  Living,"  a  charming  little  book  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  the  popular  poet- 
author,  touching  on  Sanatogen's  kindly  help  and  giving  other  interesting  aids  in  the  quest  for 
contentment  and  better  health.  This  book  is  free.  Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  write  THE 
BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  26  R  Irving  Place,   New  York. 
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ONE  of  my  favorite  and  most  ma- 
licious amusements  is  to  get  a  lot 
of  schoolma'ams  together  and  ask 
them  to  explain  to  me  the  difference  be- 
tween "shall"  and  "will."  This  they  will 
do  in  a  very  kind  and  definite  manner 
and  then  I  suggest  as  an  illustration  of 
the  rule  the  story  of  the  Boston  bride 
who  when  asked  by  the  minister  "Wilt 
thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy  wedded 
husband?"  replied,  "I  shall."  Now  it  is 
almost  equally  inconceivable  that  a  mis- 
take in  grammar  should  be  made  by 
either  the  prayer-book  or  a  Boston  girl, 
consequently  the  teachers  are  apt  to 
divide  instantaneously  into  two  factions 
and  set  out  to  convince  one  another. 
Later  the  parties  subdivide  until  there 
are  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  peo- 
ple, and  since  each  is  willing  to  explain 
not  only  what  she  means  but  what  her 
opponent  means  as  well,  it  makes  a  very 
lively  conversation.  Some  appeal  to 
reason;  some  fall  back  upon  intuitioti; 
some  rely  upon  custom ;  some  quote  au- 
thors and  some  cite  grammarians,  while 
thruout  the  current  of  the  controversy 
there  bobs  up  repeatedly  the  foreign 
gentleman  who  committed  suicide,  in- 
stead of  being  accidentally  drowned, 
because  of  his  deplorable  ignorance  of 
English  grammar. 

The  question  of  when  to  reverse  tan- 
gles up  the  disputants  like  couples  on  a 
ballroom  floor.  Any  good  rule  works 
both  ways,  but  this  one,  it  seems,  has 
to  be  reversed  as  often  as  you  use  it, 
depending  on  whether  you  are  talking 
or  somebody  else,  whether  you  are  ex- 
pressing your  own  view  or  another's, 
whether  you  are  asking  a  question  or 
answering  one,  whether  you  are  de- 
manding or  inquiring,  whether  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  on  the  spot  or  some 
time  ago,  whether  you  intend  to  be 
courteous  or  insulting,  whether  you  are 
of  a  positive  or  a  timid  temperament, 
whether  you  think  you  are  bigger  than 
the  other  fellow  or  not,  whether  you 
are  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Methodist,  and 
nobody  knows  what  else.  One  thing 
leads  on  to  another;  the  scope  of  dis- 
cussion widens  to  take  in  such  side 
issues  as  the  relative  merits  of  Ameri- 
can colleges,  where  the  purest  Rngliah 
is  spoken  and  the  psychological  state  of 
u  bride  at  the  ultar,  ultho  about  this 
last  ((uestion  few  of  the  dJMputunts  are 
(jualified  to  sjx'ak,  owintr  to  the  lyraiiny 
of  Hchool   boards. 

If    th<!    tiitrnoil    .shows    any    sii.'-iis    of 
clearing  up  and  appruuchiii)f  unuiiiiiiily 


of  opinion  I  toss  another  golden  apple 
among  the  goddesses  in  the  form  of  the 
anecdote  told  of  Bryan,  Taft  or  any 
other  possible  personage.  As  he  was  be- 
ing shaved  the  barber  remarked  "Will 
you  have  your  hair  cut?"  to  which  the 
statesman  replied  in  his  usual  diploma- 
tic manner,  "I  know  it."  This  also  is  apt 
to  start  something  and  I  can  have  an- 
other quarter  of  an  hour  of  placid  en- 
joyment. 

For  this  question  is  one  of  the  few 
on  which  I  maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 
Don't  misunderstand  me.  My  attitude  is 
not  due  to  ignorance.  Far  from  it.  I 
have  preserved  a  blue  card  from  the 
Leavenworth  High  School  which  bears 
"100"  after  the  words  "English  Gram- 
mar" and  therefore  proves  that  I  knew 
all  there  is  to  know  on  that  subject 
when  I  was  seventeen.  But  as  a  deter- 
minist  in  science  and  a  predestinarian 
in  theologj'  "shall"  and  "will"  are  alike 
to  me.  From  this  aloof  standpoint  the 
controversy  is  meaningless,  but  not  un- 
interesting to  watch.  I  may  say  with 
Barrie,  tho  perhaps  in  a  different  sense, 
that  "I  never  could  tell  the  difference 
between  ivill  and  shall  and  I  never  will." 


With  most  of  the  world  under  martial 
law  and  the  United  States  getting  what 
little  news  the  censors  permit  to  trans- 
pire, with  professors  in,  or  rather  out 
of,  half  a  dozen  universities  complain- 
ing, that  they  are  not  allowed  to  speak 
their  minds,  there  is  a  certain  appro- 
priateness in  the  following  lines  by 
Bodenstedt,  which  my  friend.  Miss  Kate 
Stephens,  has  called  to   my  attention: 

Wer  (lie  Wahrheit  denkt. 

Muss  sein   Pferd  am  Zuegel   haben  ; 

Wer   die   Wahrheit   sohreibt. 

Muss  den   Fuss  im   Buegel  haben  ; 

Wer   sie   aber    spricht. 

Muss   statt   Fusse   Fluegel   haben. 

Since  there  are  many  people  whose 
principles  will  not  allow  them  to  read 
German  now,  I  venture  to  append  a 
rough   translation: 

Who   thinks  the   truth, 

Must   hohl   the  bridle  in  his  hand; 

Who    writes    the    truth. 

Must   ready  in   the  stirrup  stand ; 

But  who   speaks  it. 

Must  put  on  wings  to  flee  the  land. 


The  New  York  Sun  comments  as  fol- 
lows on  my  plea  for  Melville  in  The 
Independent  of  June  28: 

"ITiiless,  then,  all  signs  fail,"  says  our 
alert  and  clever  contemporary  the  Hon. 
Kdwin  K.  Slosson,  in  The  Inilepeinlent, 
"the  time  lias  come  for  a  [Ilcrmaiil  Mel- 
ville revival."  All  signs  usually  fail,  don't 
thcyV  Why  should  there  be  a  Herman  .Mel- 
ville "revival"  now?  There  lias  heen  one 
for  some  time,  we  take  it;  and  the  lon< 
unknown  iiuister  of  more  famous  writiMw, 
Clai'k  Itussell,  for  example,  and  the  *"al 
eiloiiian  poseur  Stevenson,  lieetis  no  rcseue 
now  from  oMIvion.  We  seem  to  icmemher 
liim  in  the  (lark  liaikvvard  ami  ahy>>m  of 
time  ax  an  employee  of  the  4'ustoni 
House  in  this  town,  uuknoMn,  unheard  of. 
Keputations  must  he  Mhiiken  for  at  the  har 
of  higher  gods  than  tho«e  of  iu.>itii'e.  I'os 
silily  it  was  a  gleam  of  Hitiiimii  Melville's 
later  days  that  he  was  Ihe  >iin  in  law  of 
line  of  the  greatest  ami  most  stilt'  m-ikeil 
of  Ameriran  .ludges,  Chief  Jtlstit-e  Lemuel 
Shaw    of    MassiichusettH. 

Melvdle  ilieil  sutistantiullv  ohMenre,  a 
siittitient     trihule     to     his     merit  Tn  pe»," 

"Uuioo"  ;    who    thut    hud    the    happliu-i-i    to 


read  those  black  old  volumes  in  the  late 
'70s,  say.  when  Melville  with  all  his  per- 
fections on  his  back  nuist  have  been  visible 
and  prohably  shabby  in  a  town  where  Tim- 
othy Titcomb  was  famous,  can  forget  their 
charm?  All  good  Americans  wanted  to  go 
to  tht>  South  Seas.  They  can  do  it  for 
ofi  cents  in  Mr.  Everyman's  library  now. 
Mr.  Slosson  swears  by  "Moby  Dick" 
and  seems  to  have  read  it.  We  never  could 
get  out  of  Nantucket  in  it.  Lovers  of  Her- 
nianity.  we  can't  deny — without  reference 
to  "Moby  Dick" — that  Herman  wrote  also 
some  of  the  dreariest  works  that  clog  the 
libraries. 

This  very  criticism  proves  how  great 
the  need  of  a  Melville  revival  even 
among  his  friends.  One  who  professes 
to  be  "a  lover  of  Hermanity"  but  ad- 
mits that  he  can't  get  away  from  Nan- 
tucket with  "Moby  Dick"  needs  to  hit 
the  salt  sea  trail.  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Melville  Societies,  when  formed, 
will  rightly  refuse  to  admit  to  member- 
ship any  one  who  cannot  swallow  the 
Great  White  Whale. 


The  pronunciation  of  these  war 
names  bothers  me  a  great  deal.  For  in- 
stance, that  town  which  was  bombard- 
ed the  other  day,  do  you  pronounce  it 
Atrecht  or  Arras?  And  the  goal  of  the 
British  advance,  shall  I  call  it  Ryssel 
or  Lille?  Should  I  say  Liittich  or  Liege? 
Nanzig  or  Nancy?  Neuenburg  or  Neuf- 
chateau?  Mechlin  or  Malines?  Kortrijk 
or  Courtrai?  I  shan't  be  able  to  tell 
which  pronunciation  is  right  until  the 
war  is  over  and  then  I  shan't  have  any 
chance  to  pronounce  them. 


Owing  to  the  war  a  distinguished 
Boston  man,  deprived  of  his  summer 
trip  to  Europe,  went  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  in  its  stead.  Stopping  off  at  Salt 
Lake  City  he  strolled  about  the  city  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  little  Mor- 
mon girl. 

"I'm  from  Boston,"  he  said  to  her,  "I 
suppose  you  do  not  know  where  Bos- 
ton is." 

"Oh  yes  I  do,"  answered  the  little 
girl  eagerly.  "Our  Sunday  school  has 
a  missionar>'  there." 


A  New  York  department  store,  evi- 
dently desirous  to  put  all  the  races  of 
mankind  upon  the  same  footing,  adver- 
tises in  this  way: 


The   new-"'    t'-ii    I-.' 
Men  of    ' 

aia   (.'al: 


■  -    '^'   ■    and 

Kua- 


Said  an  indignant  lady  of  Teutonic 
origin:  "It  is  outrageous  the  way  they 
talk  about  'hyphenated  .Americans."  We 
are  just  as  true  .Americans  as  anybiHiy 
Why,  the  other  day  at  the  meeting  of 
the  German-.American  Society  we  all 
stood  up  and  sang  '.\nierica'  tirst.  Then 
we  sang  our  uw!\  songs  afterwards." 


Sometitnes  the  thought  of  what   Ue« 
beyond    the   grave   appals    •  I 

hate  to  have  to  shave  thru \ 

Vet    1   have  never  tteen  a   pictur«  of  a 
red -bearded  angel. 


It  is  curious  how  many  iprvAt  di 

ei  ^t  th« 
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PROBLEMS     OF     ACOUSTICS 

II    is  (liHiiiill   if  iiol    iiii|"'^«il''«'  fcir  an 
arclut«'i'l.  ((I  n»"»i''»'>'<'<'   ''"■  ardiiMlicH  nf 
a     laiK*'     aiiilitoiiiiiii.     I>ii|ili«ali<ni     of 
hallH    Uiitiwii    tt>    liavo    laTft'it.    armistir 
l»n>|>fiti«>s    (Itifs    not,    alwayH    hov\o    lie 
i-auNC   ovon    if   tin*   sliapc   Ih   diipli.iiliil 
(ho  niat«Mials  may  l»t'  somcwlial   ilitVci 
tMit  and   thus  a  <iit1't«ii'nt.  (k'uroo  of   n- 
(ItH'tiim    an<l    absorption    of    sound    may 
1)0  int  roduiu'd. 

Tho  tdahoiafi'  studies  of  Sahino  at. 
llaivai'd  and  Watson  at  tho  Univt-rsity 
o(  Illinois  have  doiu>  nnu'h  to  su^i^n-st 
proc'Hutions  and  romodios.  They  find 
that  tlio  n\ain  dotVcts  in  auditoriums 
aio  ri'vt'rlu'iat  ion  and  oi'hoi's.  With 
hard,  smooth  walls  sound  is  rctU'cti'd 
many  timos  from  surt'ari'  to  surface 
before  its  energy  i«  exhausted  by  fric- 
tion. 'Phis  slow  weakenin>r  of  souiul  is 
reverberation.  With  music  it  may  be 
helpful  at  times  by  Rivin^i'  the  elToct  of 
the  continued  use  of  the  loud  pedal  on 
the  piano,  but  with  the  voice  of  a  speak- 
er it  brings  confusion.  The  desirable 
treatment  was  found  by  Watson  to  con- 
sist in  the  substitution  of  porous,  soft, 
absorbent  surfaces  in  place  of  hard, 
smooth  walls.  Canvas  paintin<>s,  tapes- 
tries, banners,  and  heavy  curtains 
proved  most  effective  in  shortening:  the 
time  of  reverberation.  A  large  audi- 
ence is  helpful  to  a  speaker,  too,  in  this 
respect. 

Resonance  often  introduces  unpleas- 
ant effects.  Sounds  of  certain  pitch  may 
set  a  wall  in  vibration  and  thus  distort 
certain  components  of  the  speaker's 
voice.  Each  room  has  a  definite  pitch 
to  which  it  responds,  and  it  is  only  by 
careful  test  of  its  effect  that  a  speaker 
can  use  the  room  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  annoying"  echo  results  when 
sound  reflected  from  a  wall  reaches  the 
hearer  at  least  one-fifteenth  of  a  second 
after  the  orig'inal  sound.  This  causes 
two  distinct  impressions.  Since  sound 
and  lig-ht  waves  are  reflected  in  much 
the  same  way  it  is  possible  to  study  the 
sources  of  various  echoes  in  a  hall  by 
two  methods  that  check  each  other.  The 
first  method  utilized  the  faint  sound  of 
the  ticking-  of  a  watch.  This  was  placed 
at  the  focus  of  a  curved  reflector  and 
turned  toward  various  walls  suspected 
of  producing  echoes.  Using-  the  rela- 
tion that  the  angrle  of  incidence  equals 
the  ang-le  of  reflection,  the  reflected 
sound  was  readily  located  and  the  watch 
ticks  heard  distinctly  after  they  had 
traveled  a  total  distance  as  great  as  80 
feet  from  the  source.  A  metronome  en- 
closed in  a  sound-proof  box  served  as  a 
louder  source  of  sound.  The  sound 
emerg-ed  from  the  box  only  thru  a  long- 
narrow  horn  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  operator  to  aim  at  any  spot  on  the 
walls. 

The  second  method  utilized  an  alter- 
nating current  arc  light  as  a  source  of 
both  light  and  sound.  Placed  at  the 
focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector  a  beam  of 
parallel  rays  of  both  light  and  sound 
emerged  and  could  be  directed  to  mir- 
rors placed  at  suspected  points.  Eye 
and  ear  both  helped  to  detect  spots 
■where  hangings  or  some  corrective  ma- 
terial should  be  placed  to  kill  any  par- 
ticular echo. 


VAGRANT 
MEMORIES 

By  William  Winter 

Tlic  linyn  wliin  (111-  nrrriirootii 
ccliocd  to  till'  u  il  III  Moulli,  Itclinn, 
MorriM,  IrviiiK,  umilc  lo  livr  ii>{iiiii 
Iticlilv  illiiHti.'>tr(l.  Met  13.00 

THEISM 

AND  HUMANISM 

Arthur  Janrcis  Balfour, 
PC,  F.R.S. 

\  dorhiriitlon  that  the  imluriiliHlii' 
intcrprclatioii  of  lifi-fniU  lodo  jus- 
licit.)  IniiiianilTiiil    Svn   Net$1.7B 

BOON:  The  Mind  of 
the  Race,  The  Wild 
Asses  of  the  Devil 

Ambiguous  Introduction 
byH.G.  Wells 

"The  most  cnurossinp;  piece  of  sa- 
tirionl  writiiip  sinrc  C^arivlc's  'Sar- 
tor Resartus.'  The  author  bowls 
over  everybody  from  Bernard 
Shaw  to  the  American  public.' "- 
North  American  Reiicw.   Net$l,36 

DOC  STARS 

By  Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor 

The  most  appealing  of  the  dog 
friends  of  this  famous  American 
woman,  in  a  charming  book.  Strik- 
ing color  illustrations  by  Will  Ran- 
nells.  Net  $1.60 

NATIONAL 
FLOODMARKS 

The  t;rcatr>t  editorials  from  Col- 
lier's. Nowhere  else  can  such  vision 
of  America  be  found .        Net  $1.50 


KINGS,  QUEENS 


AND  PAWNS 


By  Mary  Robert  a  Rinchart 

Willi  woman  nynipalhy,  thin  fiiiii- 
ollN   writer   IlIiH   (iceil    the   ti-rnblr 
ilriitna  and  tin-  iiiiiiiNiiig  little  Ini- 
miin   louelieH  of  llu!  Great   Wiir 
lIliiHtratcd.  Net  $1.60 

THE  WORLD'S 


HIGHWAY 


By  Norman  Angell 

America  at  liml  M I  ST  have  a  defi- 
nite foreign  policy,  and  Iwrc  the 
.lulhor  of  "The  (Ireat  llliinion"  in- 
liMraleH  that  policy.         Net  $1.60 

PATHS  OF  GLORY 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

Marching  with  the  GcrmanH,  a 
German  prisoner,  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
has  seen  the  I'russian  machined 
from  the  very  flywheel.    Net  $1.60 

DEMOCRACY 


AND  THE  NATIONS 

^y  Dr .  James  A.  Macdonald 

Editor  of  THE  TORONTO  GLOBE 

A  Canadian  view  of  the  great  les- 
son taught  the  mad  world  of  to- 
day by  the  friendship  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Net  $1.36 

I  ACCUSE  (j'AccusE) 

By  A  German 

The  most  discussed  book  on  the 
Great  War — the  first  break  of  the 
real  Germans  away  from  the  Im- 
perial hypnotist.  Net  $1.60 


OF  HUMAN  BONDAGE 


By  W.  Sun\>  ,  •  .  /  Mautihum 

"A  book  *(  d  '-hat  It  r«- 

filwii  to  be  II, .   :,y  r'^nvn- 

iioiud  ntaridarda  of  flctU(n  "  —  Tha 

Jfunl  rii'in  N*l  $16) 

THE  MAN  TRAIL 


By  Henry  Oyen 

A  virile  liile  ol  the  .'lorMiern  wii- 
dertiiwJt,  of  hiirdy  rnen  and  i  girl  of 
111-'  ',[,< n     <"',!or  jacket.  Wet  $1.26 

NOBODY 

By  Louis  Joseph  Vance 

The  aiiiuiing  charm  of  "'I'he  Hr.i.M 
Bowl,"  in  a  tale  with  thin  problem 
— can  aworkinggirl  masquerade  in 
"society?"  Illu«trat«xl.    Net  $1.26 

THE  GOLDEN 
SCARECROW 


By  Hugh  Walpole 

"The  fact  that  childh'Kid  n  not  a 
mere  prelude  to  atiult  life,  but 
worth  while  for  ita  own  wake,  ha« 
Bcldom  been  more  beautifully  ex- 
pressed."—C/iiat^oPos(.  Net$1.25 

LOT  &  COMPANY 

"yWill  Leving  tonComfort 

A  striking  picture  of  the  dull  typi- 
cal office,  and  a  man  who  broke 
away.   Color  jacket.       Net  $1.2S 

SPRAGGE'S 
CANYON 

Horace  Annesley  Vachell 

A  story  of  California  mountains 
which  reflectaVachell's  own  years  as 
ranchman.  Color  jacket.  Net  $1.36 
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USE  THIS  COUPON    P'^^se  send  without 

cost  to  me  your  cat- 


We  have  issued  in  an  attractive  form  a  catalogue  of 
our  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR  with  new  large  portraits 
of  your  favorite  authors.  In  all  departments  there  is  a 
distinction  and  a  variety  which  serve  to  make  this 
catalogue  a  guide  to  the  best  current  reading.  A 
few  of  the  authors  whose  newest  books  are  included 
are  Arnold  Bennettt,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Mary  Roberts 
RiNEHART,  Norman  Angell,  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfotjr, 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  William  Winter,  H.G.  We  i^LS, 
Hugh  Walpole,  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  G.  A. 
Birmingham,  J.  D.  Beresford  and  others. 

AT  ALL 


alogue  and  portraits  of  authors. 
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BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY  38w.32ndst.  New  York  ^o1ii>\'ri'"s?ouc'HU°p: 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

.TNO.   WTLLIA^IS.   Inc..  Bronze  Foundrv.  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  i".     Write  for  illustratod  booklet.     Free. 

FOR  RFNT — ^  I'g'it,  airy,  furnished,  seven-room 
rUft  IVEIH  ^Qjtggp  overlooking  a  lake  half  a 
mile  across,  in  the  very  healthful  pine  woods 
section  of  Florida.  Two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Sorrento.  On  the  estate  of  the  late  E.  P.  Powell. 
Terms  $125  for  the  season  of  five  winter  months. 
Address   (Miss)    Gladys  Powell,  Clinton,   N.   Y. 


Learn  At  Home 

Spare  Time  ONLY 

Graduate  corrcf^ponaence 
Etudent^  most  successful 
at  Bar  Examinations.  Our 
method  of  instruction 
same  as  HARVARD. 
MICHIGAN  and  other  big 
Law  Schools.  GUARAN- 
TEE to  coach  FREE 
graduates  failing  to  pass 
Bar  Examination.  Write 
today  for  special  offer  and 
catalog.  (Sent  free).  Offer 
limited, wrrite  immediately 


AM.  CORRES.  SCHOOL  of  UW,  Dep(.9d0? ,  Manbatlan  BIdg.,  Chicago 


THE  METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

offers  a  three  years'  course,  FREE,  and  pays  besides  maintenance,  $10  a  month  for 
the  first  year,  ::^12  a  month  for  the  second  and  $15  a  month  the  last  year. 

Classes  are  formed  every  month. 
The  Nurses'  Home  is  located  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  New  York.  City.    The 
rooms  are  all  single  with  spacious  entrance  hall,  library  and  sitting  rooms.     The  school 
is  registered  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  over  1500  beds. 

Applicants  must  be  over  18  and  under  35  years  of  age,  and  have  had  one 
year  in  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 
Apply  at  once  for  information  to 

AGNES  S.  WARD,  R.N. 

Superintendent,  Metropolitan  Training  School,   Blackwell's  Island,  New  York  City 
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A  Birthday  Cake  for  the  Mind 

delivered  freshly  balked  and  with  candles 
lighted  once  every  month 

Take  the  best  theatrical  magazine,  add  the  best  humorous  periodical, 
stir  in  The  SJ^etch  and  The  Taller  from  London,  pour  in  one  or  two 
reviews  of  art,  sprinkle  with  a  few  outdoor  sports,  add  a  French 
flavoring — say  of  La  Vie  Parisienne,  mix  in  a  hundred  or  two  photo- 
graphs and  sketches,  add  a  dozen  useful  departments,  add  a  maga- 
zine of  fashion  and  then  one  of  literature,  add  humors  for  raisins 
and  follies  for  spice,  frost  with  a  cover  in  four  colors,  cook  with 
ten  dollars'  worth  of  laughs,  use  the  fripperies,  vanities,  dances 
and  decadent  arts  for  your  little  red  candles,  and  the   result   will   be 


T"  T  f^W^^\^ 


the  most  talked  of  and  most  successful  of  all  the  new  magazines; 
the  magazine  which  makes  every  day  a  birthday;  in  entertain- 
ment,  in    good   fellowship,   in   memories,   in   anticipation. 

Ask    }}our    newsdealer    to    shoiv    })ou    a    cop\f 

Special  Offer 

Six   Months    tor  One   Dollar 

Vanity  Fair  costs  25  cents  a  number  or   $  VOO  a  year.      Rea-lers  oi  this 
niaya/ine  using  the   Cloupon  at  the   le(t  can  have   a  six    nioiilhs'   "liial" 
subscription  (or  One  Dollar. 
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«'Vor  piililiMlifil.      riif  iiullmi   wiiltHAjx 
ph'Hily  ami  will.     Ill'  mIuiwm  ^•■'>"l^'^ 
ooiuinoii    MciiMi'."       William    l> 
KiiiuH.    ("imMiill  iiij^  Mi'diaiuiiil^ 
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The  Buyer's  Booh 

252  PaRcs,  6x9, 

112  Charts.  Dias:ramj.  and  Forms 

Net  $3.00 

Purchasing 

Its  Economic  Aspects 
and  Proper   Methods 

WITH    CHARTS,    DIAGRAMS    AND    FORMS 

By  H.  B.  TWYFORD 

Otii  Klrtalor  Comfati) 

CONTENTS 

rurchasinR.  Principles  of  Purchas- 
ing. Cicneral  Considerations.  Func- 
tional Position  ot"  Purciiasing  Con- 
sidered. Ethics  of  Buying.  The  Pur- 
chasing Organization.  The  Purchas- 
ing Agent."  The  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment. Organization  of  Department 
System  of  Procedure.  Operation  of 
Purchasing  Department.  Ohtaining 
and  Tabulating  Proper  Records. 
Work  Connected  with  Requisition 
and  Order.  Invoices  and  Method  of 
Handling.  Operation  of  Stores. 
Purchasing  as  Practiced.  Purchas- 
ing for  Railroad  Construction  Work 
and  for  Operation  of  Electric  Rail- 
roads. Purchasing  for  a  Manufac- 
turing and  Construction  Company. 
Purchasing  for  Construction  and 
Operation  in  Widely  Separated  Lo- 
calities. Purchasing  for  a  Smdll 
Manufacturing  Establishment. 

"One  of  the  best  industrial  books  ever 
published.  It  should  be  useful  and 
commercially  successful.  The  author 
writes  clearly  and  well.  He  shows 
good  common  sense."  W'illiam  D. 
Ennis,  Consulting  Mechanical  En- 
gineer; Professor  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Brooklyn  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Company 

PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS 

25  PARK  PLACE,     NEW  YORK 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation, — take  it  among 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest, — try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  thatSOO-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 
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Place 


MORE  REVENUE  NEEDED 

Eor  .some  tinie  |)asl  the  revenues  of 
our  natioruil  Covernnicnl  have  not  been 
sullicienl  to  j)ay  current  expenses.  The 
.shortage  i^^  <liie  nuiinly  to  the  reduction 
of  imports,  and  of  tariff  duties,  by  the 
f,neat  war.  In  the  near  future  the  an- 
nual cxix  nditures  fire  to  be  increased, 
in  all  jjrobability,  by  about  .$150,000,- 
000.  Secretary  Garrison  and  Secretary 
Daniels  have  prepared  the  estimates  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for 
appropriations  assigned  to  the  cominp 
fiscal  year.  Reports  from  Washington, 
apparently  trustworthy,  say  that  the 
proposed  increases  are  about  $100,000,- 
000  for  the  navy  and  $70,000,000  for 
the  army.  The  additions  may  be  reduced 
to  $150,000,000.  They  relate  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  new  ships,  the 
projected  naval  laboratory  for  experi- 
ments, an  enlarg'ement  of  the  army 
from  87,000  to  120,000  men,  coast  de- 
fenses, field  artillery,  etc.  The  suggest- 
ed additions  to  the  naval  fleet  are  part 
of  a  five  years'  program. 

To  meet  the  increase  of  expenditures, 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  deficit  un- 
der present  conditions,  there  must  be 
more  revenue  or  an  issue  of  bonds.  Sec- 
retary McAdoo  said  a  few  days  ago  that 
he  would  recommend  an  extension  of  the 
emergency  war  tax  law  (which,  by  lim- 
itation, expires  at  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent year)  until  a  restoration  of  peace 
in  Europe;  also,  the  retention  of  the 
present  duties  on  sugar  for  several 
years.  An  existing  law  says  that  these 
duties  shall  be  discontinued  on  May  1, 
1916.  If  Congress  approves  these  rec- 
ommendations, however,  the  revenue 
will  not  thereby  be  increased.  The  duty 
on  sugar  should  be  retained.  It  yields 
about  $45,000,000.  The  reduction  of  one- 
quarter,  made  not  long  ago,  has  not 
lowered  the  price.  The  duty  is  easily 
collected  and  is  not  a  perceptible  bur- 
den on  consumers.  Removal  of  all  of  it 
might  ruin  the  cane  sugar  industry  of 
the  South  and  the  beet  sugar  industry 
of  the  West.  It  would  injure  the  grow- 
ers in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  favorable  discrimina- 
tion which  they  now  enjoy  in  our  mar- 
ket. Exceptional  conditions,  due  to  the 
war,  have  opened  the  way  for  repeal  of 
the  unwise  legislation  that  was  de- 
signed to  put  sugar  on  the  free  list. 
The  money  will  be  needed,  but  much 
more  will  be  required. 

There  are  indications  that  bonds  will 
be  issued.  Some  propose  an  increase  of 
the  income  taxes.  A  prominent  member 
of  the  House  is  writing  a  bill  for  a  Fed- 


12,2S3  Men 
Joined  This 
Cigar  Club 


lor  furty  yearn  I've  been 
smoking  a  ci^ar  madr  from 
a  toliaccij  I  buy  in  thc 
\  lu-lla  difitrict  in  ('.\.\\>a. 
I'vf  never  found  its  r(|ual. 

.My  friends  and  their 
iii<-nds  have  iiisifttcd  on 
my  supplyiuK  them  from 
my  private  stock. 

.So  now  there  arc  ov<  i 
ij.fxK)  of  them  ordering; 
together.  We  keep  one 
man  busy  .sclectinK  only 
the  choicest  leaves. 

Co-operative  Plan 
Means  Mutual  Saving 

This  (  rj  (ipciativc  (!hil)  l<uy^ 
over  J, 000,000  cigarH  .1  yc.ir. 
.S)  tliey  secure  qu.-intity  prices. 
We  have  no  <ic.Tlers  nor  s.-jlei- 
iiu-n.      Here  .igain    is  a   saving. 

We  can  sell  aljout  100,000  of 
o>ir  present  supply.  W'e've  put 
the  price  at  $5.00  per  hundred, 
$i.6o  for  50 — which  is  about 
what  they  cost  us.  If  they 
could  be  purchased  at  a  store 
they  would  cost  twice  a«  much. 

First  Five  Free 

We're  perfectly  willing  to 
have  you  try  a  few  to  decide 
for  yourself  that  they  can't  be 
matched  anywhere.  \Ve  are  sure 
you'll  enjoy  their  rare,  mild 
flavor   and   delightful   aroma. 

Merely  send  us  loc  for  pack- 
ing, revenue  and  postage  and 
try  your  five  free.  If  they 
please  you,  we'll  be  glad  to 
liave  you  join  our  club.  Don't 
delay.  Write  today  for  trial 
cigars,  but  please  use  your  busi- 
ness letter  head  or  enclose 
your  business  card. 

J.  Rogers  Warner 

978  Lockwood  Bldj.,     Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


/ 


J.R.W. 


Exact  .Tirg 


Real  Parson  Brown  Oranges 
Now  Are  Ripe  In  Florida 

That  you  can't  find  ripe  Florida  oranges  in  the 
markets  at  this  season  does  not  indicate  that  there 
are  none.  Only  a  few  varieties  are  yet  ripe  enough 
to  eat.  Carney  Parson  Brown  oranges  and  Carney 
Early         grapefruit      grown    on  p 

Carney      'anwus  Lake  «eir    in         ^ 
Grapefruit   '^^  "orth   part  of  the  To  Your  Home 

citrus  belt  are  earli- 
est to  mature.  Special  selections  from  the  Car- 
ney groves  are  now  ready  for  shipment  direct  to 
consumers  who  want  better  than  ordinary  fruit. 
Three  dozen  extra  select  oranges,  or  one  dozen 
superfine  grapefruit,  or  assorted  package  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  prepaid  to  any  address  east  of 
Colorado,  for  $1.50. 
Booklet  with   each  order  or  free  on   application. 

The  Carney  Investment  Co. 

5053^  Citizens  Bank  Building,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
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TRADE  MAH. 


EG  U.S  PATOFF. 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY   RELIABLE 

FURS 

Invite  your  inspection  of  a  superb 
line    of    the     latest     novelties    in 

SILVER,  BLUE,  WHITE  and  CROSS  FOX 

126  West  42nd  Street 


]  NEW  YORK[ 


How  Girls  Live 
Outdoors 

Going  on  "hikes,"  building  fires  and 
shelters,  learning  to  cook,  swimming,  div 
ing,  paddling  canoes,  holding  "council 
fires,"  acting  charades,  and  doing  all  sorts 
of  delightful  things  while  growing  into 
strong,  splendid,  capable  women,  with 
abundance  of  health  and  energy.  All  this 
is  woven  together  in  a  beautifully  roman- 
tic story  called  "Sebago-Woiielo  Camp  Fire 
Girls,"  telling  the  doings  of  sixty  girls  who 
spend  a  summer  ti)gether  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Sebago.  It  breathes  the  very  spiiit 
of  the  woods — of  joyousness  and  play. 
Open  it  anywhere  and  you  want  to  read 
forward  and  back.  L'ifty  wonderful  |>ic- 
tures  of  girls  having  fun  outdoors.  Ni> 
girl's  library  complete  without  it.  A  most 
welcome  gift.  Trice  only  $1.25  postpaid 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Send 
your  order  today.  You  take  no  risk.  If 
not  satisfi(>d,  return  the  book  at  once  for 
prompt  refund.      Send  order  and  remittance 

to  <;o()i)  hkai.tii  i'i'Hi.i.siiiN(i  Co.,  ;no  w. 

Main   St.,    liattle  Creek,   Michigan. 
DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph   Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  I'Viday,  October  13,  1915, 
to  stockliolders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday,  September  30,  191 5. 

G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

WESTINGHOIISE    ELECTRIC 

&  MA^fUFACTUaINO  COMPANY. 

A    cllvlili'iiil   ..f   oiii'    mill    half    |ii'r   nut.    iin    the 

('(►.VI.VIo.N    Hliick    iif    iIiIh    (■ |iiiii\     fur    ilii'   i|uarti'r 

iriilliiK  .Si'iiti'iiiliir  :!l),  llil.'i.  win  III'  imlil  Oi'ii.li.r 
.'10,  U)ir>,  to  MliirklKilili'i'M  iif  ri'i'Mri!  uh  nf  .St'iiimi- 
Imt  ;iO.    lOlfi.  II.    I)     MIIHTK.   TD-uminp. 

NfW   York,   .S<-i>ti'iiilirr   :ij,    ll»15. 


^^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

I^J  A  course  ut'  lurly  lessons  in  the  tiiatory .  form  stnic- 
I     n  tur.  .  aiul  wntinkf  of  tlie  Sh.irl  Hlvrj  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
A.i3    Uerit  tirpwriD,   K'liliir  LIpiiliicotl'li  llaitmio-. 
^LZV  aso-paye  vataluifuefrKe.     Ptfuae  ud^lrtaa 

^W  lUK  IIOWK  l'OKKKSI'OM>liMK   S(  IIUOL 

')r    tueiiiiciD  Drol.  305,  SlirlDKHeld.    Mass. 

PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC     CO. 

Kiitsr  i'KKii:itiii:ii  i>i\ii)I-:mi  no    .i 

OUIiilNUi    IMtKKKKKKU    lUVIItKM)    No     :W. 

Till-  Muiinl  iif  |ilri-itiir«  vnIII  u»vt  mi  Octntier 
:iil.  l!»l.">.  iiiiil  ili'riiiri'  Iho  ri't;iilur  (|iiiirtiTly  illvl- 
iliiiilH  III  Oil.ilior  :il,  l'.tl.">,  of  Jl.St)  p.r  sliuro  ii|i.>ii 
till'  fiill-iiiilil  I'lrMt  PrifiTrt'il  and  Orujiiial  I'ri- 
forri'il  Ciiiiltal  Stui'k  of  ttn-  i'mutiuti.v.  imviitili'  tiy 
I'hi't'k  iiiajli'il  N'livi'iiilif r  IS,  nttS,  to  Mtoi-kliolili'm 
of  n-ciiril  at  rj.lHl  o'clork  umiii,  Oototior  30,  1015. 
'rill'    traiiMri'i'    Uiok*    will    imt    cIuim-. 

I>     II     KOOTE,    S.'cis-tury. 

.Sun   KraiieUcn.   rullfunilu,   Ui-tubvr  «,    H>15. 

EARN   BIO    MOirZT 

III     Himro     titiif     wriiliii;     (.liotHiiUyii.  Tiini     your 

lili'MH     Into    iliillarM.        Wo     kIiovv     yiiU  Imn          K\|m-- 
rli'iH'o    or    lltorary     alilllty     iiiihi'i-t'iuiur>         Soml    for 

fri-o    tiook.     valiiaiili'    liiforiiiiiMoii    Hnil  ■iioi-l'ul    |irt<t< 

iiffi'iv       l'lili>aK<>     I'holo     I'lavwrlgbl  I'ullvgv,     Uox 
1'7S  \V.\  '_'.    4lil.-aBo. 


\mi\w^Anmsmnm\ 


A  SILVKK  QUAiriKK  sent,  ut  our 
risk,  with  Iht;  iiuine  uiid  ttiltiif.s.s  of  a 
fritMul,  will  aeeure  t-i^fht  coiist^eutivt' 
issufs  of  TIIK  lNI>KI*KNl>KNfT  for 
him.  Inti'(i(Ku-e  your  ucquuintututvs 
to  TMK  INDKl'KNUKNT  in  ita  new 
form. 


eral  inheritance  tax.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  tariff  question  will  be 
reopened  at  the  coming'  session  of  Con- 
gress by  any  revision  desiprned  to  en- 
la  rjre  the  revenue.  The  most  satisfac- 
toi-y  solution  of  the  problem  may  be 
found  in  an  issue  of  bonds. 

THE    MARKET    FOR    STOCKS 

There  was  less  activity  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  last  week,  altho 
the  record  shows  three  million-share 
days.  The  warnings  of  the  press,  with 
the  restraint  imposed  by  larger  mar- 
gins and  more  rigid  requirements  as  to 
loans  on  stock  collateral,  tended  to 
check  the  w^ild  movement  in  war  order 
shares.  Transactions,  beginning  with 
1,255,400  shares  on  Monday,  were  cut 
down  to  850,900  on  Friday,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  trading  for  the  four  full 
days  w^as  net  losses  for  nearly  all  the 
stocks  on  the  list.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  week,  a  notable  and  un- 
expected revival  of  interest  in  railroad 
securities  had  caused  net  gains  for  the 
leading  issues,  ranging  from  3  to  10 
points.  These  gains  were  not  lost  last 
week,  but  a  reduction  of  from  1  to  4 
points  marked  the  reaction.  Advances 
had  led  to  sales  by  European  holders. 

On  Monday  the  net  changes,  almost 
without  exception,  were  favorable.  Wild 
trading  on  Wednesday  caused  decline, 
but  the  losses  were  small.  To  the  price 
of  Bethlehem  Steel,  however.  12  points 
were  added,  and  Studebaker's  gain  was 
19.  Thursday  saw  a  long  list  of  losses. 
There  was  more  European  selling  of 
railroad  shares  on  Friday,  and  the  war 
news  was  not  liked.  With  the  long  list 
of  losses  was  a  gain  of  10  for  Bethlehem 
Steel,  which  rose  to  477.  In  January 
last  this  stock,  on  which  no  dividend  is 
paid,  was  sold  at  4t>.  The  motor  stocks 
were  not  in  agreement.  With  a  gain, 
for  the  full  days  of  the  week,  of  17  for 
Studebaker,  a  loss  of  21  for  General 
Motors  was  shown.  Net  advances  (2  to 
4  points)  for  the  three  Maxwell  motor 
issues  were  due  to  the  decision  of  the 
directors  that  a  dividend  of  14 »^  per 
cent  (arrears)  shall  be  paid  on  the  first 
preferred.  This  calls  for  $1,749,804. 
which  probably  will  be  paid  in  new 
stock. 

More  than  500.000  shares  of  United 
States  Steel  were  sold,  with  a  net  gain 
of  1   point.  A   few  sales  were  made  at 
S4*4.  The  strength  of  this  sto^-k  is  due 
to  a  demand   which   taxes  the  ca 
of    the    great    company's    nulls,     ij..,. 
quantities  of  what  are  called  rounds  are 
needed  for  amniunitioti.  '1"' 
are  so  busy  that  they  cat; 
orders    until     Februar>'.     Last    month's 
shipments  and  sales  of     ■     '   'or  export 
were  the  largest  ever  i 

OFFERING  THE  WAR  BONDS 

The  rtve-year  ttve  p«r  c«nt  bonda  o/ 
the    $500,000,000    Anglo-Fr«iich    loan 

have    been    ufTeretl    "      'V  '  ' 

ureut    ir'oup   of   fi« 

uiiii   tK>i\i|   hou.stsM   ■<  n^ 

citie.s   of    twenfv   -■■ 

may   be  inadt)  i' 

at  the  opti«ui  of  thw  |iu  >#r 

cent  oil  that  ilate  and  i...    ,..,  •» 

l>t<  enibvr    ^.    In    th«   i-our'««    .  |^ 
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This       ^ 

1016 

Magazine 

Catalog 

FREE! 

WRITE  FOR  IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine  Agency 

— the  larjrest  in  the  world — furnishes  all 
Macazinos  und  Newspapers  at  Lowest 
Possible  Club  Prices.aiul  civesthe  uuickcst, 
most  accurate,  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  Money! 

(>>ir  I'M.S  Catalosr  ( 11  paffcs)  lists  more  than 
3000  Periodicals  and  Club  Offers.  It's  a 
Big  Money  Saver  and  is  Free  to  y<ni  for  the 
asking.     The  name  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 

is  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliabilitv 
and  promptness  in   the  magazine  field. 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

Send    U.    YOUR    rr\  g-^  -pv    *    -^r-  . 
Name  and  Addreta      -^    ^^  ±J  J^    X    « 

ADDRESS 

J.  M.  HANSON-BENNETT 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

812    Brooks  Building    CHICAGO.  ILL. 


U  AHT  ICJLLIF/ 

'WADSWORTH-ALL  SEASON  ■  ( 

^ilMU\jruiltL\ 


For  i  OKI>  CARS 


ROADSTER 
MODEL 


Warm  and  .'nug  in  winter.  Cool  and  comfortable  in 
summer.  Fits  flush  to  body  of  car — no  overhang. 
Positively  no  rattle  or  squeak.  Finiihed  of  same 
material  as  used  in  upholstering  car.  Glass  doors 
and  pancb  easily  removed  if  desired  and  set  of  curtains 
used  in  their  place.  Get  full  details  from  your  dealer, 
or  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog.  In  ordering  specify 
whetherfor  191.3,  1914  or  1915  car. 

WADSWORTH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  l249Jeflerion  Ave.,  Dttroil.  Mich. 


bato   wlii>  h   |ir«iccuj(ul,   luHt   wuttk   in   Ihn 

ItritiHll    ll.iUNK   (iT   ('lllllllKltlH,    tllO    |ll|MHIU''f 

(if  a  hill  Miitlioi  i/.iii^  und  ap|ii<ivin(.'  lln- 
(iovt'i  iM  I ':t  Mt<^:i>tiatloii  of  llix  loan, 
Mr.  Al.  I.niia,  ChaiK-i'llor  of  thu  Kx- 
(■liiM|iu«r,  :i:<N«<rtf(|  thai  (he  tontiM  wi»ro 
(air  ami  ti-aHuiial)ht.  (ileal  Mrilaiii 
owed  !f.!Mt,(i()O,()00  ill  IhiM  courilry,  he 
luUluil,  niiil  Um  Kritinh  and  Krciich 
(iovtM-iMiiintn  had  tried  to  tiiaiu*  Ihu 
loan  $l,(M)(),l)IIO,()0(),  hul  coiiid  ^'el 
only  $riO(l,()(IO,0()0.  lie  romurkcd  that 
those  who  wt'it'  Miiyinj-r  that  the  Atni-r 
icaiiH  had  (.'ot  u  ^ood  har^ain  .'hmild 
roMU'niiii'r  thai  twice  an  much  was  _()f- 
rt'icd,  iiihI  tlu'  Anierifans  would  not 
take  il. 

Alri'iuiy  llu'ic  have  hecn  iiifcjrmal 
confcMfiucs  for  the  consideration  of 
plans  to  meet  future  ro(|uirements  for 
which  tlii.s  loan  is  not  siitlicient.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  there  will  he  additional 
shipments  of  jrold  and  an  attempt  to 
arranj,''e  for  credits  amountin^f  tc  /250,- 
OOO.OOl)  or  $;U)0,()UO,000. 

Speaker  Champ  Clark  said  at  Denver 
last  week  that  tlio  loan  would  not  have 
been  made  if  he  had  had  the  power  to 
prevent  it.  The  German-American  a.sso- 
ciation  called  the  American  Truth  Soci- 
ety continues  its  campaij^n  ajrainst  sav- 
ings banks  that  are  not  hostile  to  the 
loan.  In  Chicapro,  I\Irs.  Olpra  Walsh  has 
applied  to  the  F'ederal  Court  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  from  investing  in 
the  bonds.  She  holds  a  policy  in  the 
company.  Offi:ers  of  the  Mutual  say 
the  company  has  boup:ht  none  of  the 
bonds,  altho  it  would  be  lawful  to  make 
such  an  investment.  Jesse  S.  Phillips, 
the  New  York  State  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  publishes  a  statement  in 
which  he  says  that  the  law  permits  in- 
vestments in  foreigrn  bonds  to  be  made 
by  insurance  companies  a  part  of 
whose  business  is  done  abroad.  The 
Mutual  does  insurance  business  in  both 
England  and  France. 

RAILROAD  TAXES 

When  the  railroad  companies  ask  for 
permission  to  increase  their  freig'ht 
rates,  they  point  to  additional  expenses, 
or  reduction  of  income,  caused  by  legis- 
lation. They  also  speak  of  a  growth  of 
taxes.  A  statement  prepared  at  Wash- 
ington by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics shows  that  the  recent  increase 
of  taxes  desei-ves  to  be  considered.  From 
1905  to  1914  the  taxes  paid  by  all  the 
railroads  increased  137  per  cent.  The 
sum  paid  in  1914  was  $150,371,100.  For 
the  group  of  anthracite  coal-carrying 
roads  the  addition  in  this  decade  was 
208  per  cent.  Comparison  with  revenues 
is  made.  In  the  same  period  the  in- 
crease of  gross  revenue  was  43  per 
cent,  and  the  addition  to  operating  ex- 
penses was  58  per  cent.  To  nearly 
1,700,000  eiriDloyees  in  1914  the  com- 
panies paid  Sl.373.422,472.  The  advance 
of  wages  since  1905  is  indicated  by  fig- 
ures showing  that  the  average  daily 
compensation  has  risen  from  $2.07  to 
$2.53. 


What  are  you  kicking 
about? 

You  men  who  think  you're  underpaid 

'Ilic  men  will)  «ri  liiK  I'iiy  J""*'  ' 
who   arc    trained   to    earn    it. 
|)ay  is  small  because  you  have  no  spe- 
ti.'d    Irainin^^ — ant/    y')U    only    arc     to 
blame. 

You  cm  learn  to  marn  more.  No  tn;it 
Icr  what  your  job,  where  you  live  or  liow 
clil  you  are,  if  you  can  read  anfl  write,  Ih' 
International  forrcspon'Irncc  ,ScliooN  C'n 
tr.'iin  you  for  a  better  po»ition  and  biggtr 
pay. 

If  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  "hard-ups"  and  be  somebody,  prove 
your  ambition  by  marUinf;  and  mailing  tin: 
toitpon  on  this  p:ige  today.  Tliousands  of 
oihers  jusf  like  you  who  have  used  this 
CD'ipon  are  now  occiit)ying  positions  of 
power  and  high  pay.  You  can  join  them. 
Grit  your  teeth,  gay  "I  will"  and  mail 
the  coupon  NOW. 


1        International  Correspondence  Schools        | 

1                    Box  1024.  SCRANTON,  PA.                    | 

1      Explain  without  further 

obligation  on  my  pan.   how      1 

.      I  can  quulify  for  the  position   before  which  I  mark  X      ' 

1       Salesmanship 

<':ivil  .Service                                ■ 

'       Electricjl  Kn^inecr 

Railway  Mail  Clerk                1 

1       Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 

Bookkeeping                             ■ 

1      Electric  Car  Running 

Sicno^raphv   &  TT|>«>wrltlnr    | 

1       Electric  VVireman 

Window  Trimming               . 

1      Telephone  Expert 

Show  Card  Writing               | 

1       Architect 

L<»it«»rlne   k  Sign  Painting        . 

1      Building  Contractor 

Advertis  ing  .                            | 

1       Arrhltertnral    l>raft^^lao 

(ommerrial   llln^i.-alin;?             . 

1      Structural  Engineer 

Industrial   Designing             | 

1      Concrete  Construction 

Commercial  Law                    _ 

1      Mechan.  Enj.'ineer 

Automobile  Running           | 

1      Mechanical  Draftsman 

Teacher                                        . 

1       Refrig-eralion  Lng-iDeer 

English    Branches                   | 

1      Civil  Engineer 

Good   KD|;livb  for  ETery  On*- 

1      Surveyor 

Agriculture                                1 

1      Mine  'Superintendent 

Poultry   Farming                     ■ 

1      Metal  Mining 

Plumliln?  &  Steam  Fhtlnp       1 

1      Railway  Accounting 

Sheet   MelaJ  Worker                     | 

1      Stationary  Engineer 

>avitca(ioD                   SpanUh    1 

1      Textile  Manufacturing 

LzneuHg^a —                 French      ■ 

1       Gas  En^nes 

Chemist                           German    1 

1                                                            1 

1      Name                                                                                                   1 

'                                                                                                                   1 

1      Pre^pnt  Occiinarior                                                                              1 

1      Srrpft  and  \o.                                                                                        1 

1      Citv 

State                                        1 

The  followin;;  dividend  i.s  annoimced  : 
Westinghouse      Electric      and      Manufacturing 
Company,  common,  quarterly,   I14   per  cent    pay- 
able  October  30. 


Obtain  free  book  showirg  how  QUTNN  'WRITTEN 
METHOD  saves  three-quarters  of  time  and  money 
usually  necessary  to  leam  piano  or  organ.  Scicn 
titic  and  systematic  method,  yet  practical  andj 
simple.  Play  chords  immediately,  and  a' 
complete  piece  within  a  few  lessons.  Su**- 
cessfnlly  osed  by  Dr.  Quinn  for  over  2o^ 
years.  Endorsed  by  leading  masiciars. 
Successful  graduates  everywhere.  Leam  at 
home  either  as  a  social  accomplishment  or  for^ 
teaching.  Practise  in  spare  time  whenever  . 
you  wish.  For  either  adults  or  chi;dren.. 
Special  terms  this  month.  Send  today  for 
FREE  book  'HowtoLeam  PianoandOrgan." 
Noo'l  gation.  M.  I  -  Ql  INN"  tONSEUVA- 
TORY,  Box  650-  IJ,   CHICAGO. 
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LITTLE       TRAVELS 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for 
pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  liotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reacli  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
KUFFNKR  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everyvvliere.  OtTices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New 
^  ork,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The 
Independent,  New  York. 
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Watklns    Gien   on 
Seneca    Lake,    N.   Y. 

Wm.  E.  Lettlngwell.  Pres. 


OPEN      *LL     THE     YEAR 


SBeGLEN  SPRINGS 

A   Mineral   Springs   Cure  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE   AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

from  having  firsl  introducfil  into  this  country  tlie  Scliott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The 
treatment  methods,  and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved. 
Treatments  are  given  under  tlie  direction  of  physicians.  Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are 
highly    Radioactive. 

^^  I  I  ^"  r^  ^  ^r  I  I  ^^  ■'■"^  BATHING  SPRINGS  are  similar  to  the  waters 
I      r^   f"  r^\  JUL     I      f^H  ^^  of   Bad  Nauheim,  but  about  five  times  as  strong. 

•      <      i   L™         ImJ  r^  I     I      1^^         THE    RADIUM    EMANATION   FROM    BRINE 

SPRING   NO.   2  AVERAGES   64.8    MACHE    UNITS    PER    LITER    OF    WATER,    or    ne .   1> 

three  times  as  much  as  any  otiier  .\meric.ui  Spring  known.     For  tlie  treatment   of   rheum»tism. 

GOUT.  DIABETES.  OBESITY,  NEURITIS.  NEURALGIA,  ANAEMIA,  OISXASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEV 
AND     LIVER.      HEART      AND      CIRCULATORY      SYSTEM.        KIDNEY       DISEASE.       AND       DISORDERS      OF       THE 

NERVOUS    SYSTEM,    We   offer   advantages   unsurpassed    in    this  country   or    Europe. 

Situated   in   a   private   park   with   miles  of  v^ell-built  and  graded  vyalks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing 

exercise.    Well-kept  Golf  Course.    Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf.    Music,  Dancing. 

Oar  tlluatrated  Booklet*  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Repuest 
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WIIMXER     XRAVEL 

Tours  to  South  America.  Benmiii.i.  FU>rida  anti 
West  Indies.  Best  of  acconiiiiodations  used 
throughout.     Write  for  booklet. 

Delta    Tours 

202  Woodward  Bldg.,     Washington,  D.  C. 


CRUISES7h°eTR0PICS 

By  the  United  Fruit  Co.'s    "Great  White  Fleet," 

including   Panama  Canal  and  Cenical  America.      Leave 
J  inuaty,  Kcbriiary,  March.      Inclusive  Fares. 
PAIIFORNIA  '^"^  Expositions.     Fall  Touts    via 
LnLirUIMlIn  Ciand    Canyon,    Panama,  etc.       Fre- 
quent departures. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  7e!::r  ^::"M;v:.%x. 

Novel,    fa>cinjiin^.      Send   for  prograrn  denred. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,         Pblladelpbia,         Cblcago,         Los  Angeles. 
Ban  Franclaco, 


Montreal, 


Toronto. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer,  M.D..  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  l>ath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  .Nauheim  tuihs.     booklets. 

ROUND    THE    WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA.  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  UNE.  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS  MEDICAL  SANITARIUM 

Open  all  tlirf  ye.ir-.  All  .ipprovfcl  iiifttioita. 

HiKiiebt  grade  sei  vice.      H.  E   BARIQHT.  M.  D. 


CMALFONTE 

ATLANTIC    CITY 

rHB   l.a(9>  CBM^AIM  / 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


TAX  ON  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 

It  is  not  grenerally  known  to  policy- 
holders that  all  forms  of  insurance  are 
heavily  taxed  in  this  country,  nor  do 
they  realize  that  their  expense  for  such 
of  its  protective  service  as  they  main- 
tain is,  to  that  extent,  increased.  It  es- 
capes their  notice  because  it  is  included 
in  their  premium  payments  to  the  com- 
panies. 

I  have  pondered  over  this  question 
for  years  in  an  effort  to  discover  the 
principle  which  actuates  legislators  in 
including  insurance  among  the  objects 
of  taxation,  and  I  am  now  further  away 
from  a  solution  than  when  I  began.  It 
is  simply  incomprehensible  by  me,  how- 
ever clear  it  may  seem  to  be  to  the 
many  who  justify  it.  I  always  get  back 
to  the  hard  fact  that  insurance  is  a 
system  of  loss-distribution;  and  I  can- 
not understand  why  anybody  should 
have  to  pay  the  government  for  the 
privilege  of  losing  a  little  money  every 
year.  Every  time  a  man  pays  an  in- 
surance premium  he  is  making  his 
ratable  contribution  to  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  his  associates,  under  a  recip- 
rocal agreement  which  guarantees  him 
benefits  of  a  like  character  in  the  event 
he  becomes  a  victim  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

If  insurance  were  a  form  of  gambling 
in  which  the  premiums  paid  represented 
the  stakes  of  the  participants  and  the 
fund,  or  "pot,"  thus  accumulated  were 
divisible  under  prearranged  rules  of 
proportion  between  the  management 
and  agents  of  a  company,  or  "the 
house,"  and  the  gamesters,  I  could  un- 
derstand the  attitude  of  the  state  in 
laying  a  heavy  tribute  on  the  enter- 
prise. We  would  not  have  to  go  far 
geographically  or  historically  for  a 
practical  parallel  of  this  idea,  for  the 
t\>regoiiig  description  accurately  de- 
scribes the  relations  sustained  at  one 
time  between  the  state  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery  l\>n\- 
pany.  In  the  gambling  game,  a  few  of 
the  players  win  all  that  their  many 
fellow-players  lose;  in  insurance  evety- 
liody  loses.  Why?  Because  the  tu/«<' 
generally  a  part  of  it  only  is  ci>vereil 
l)y  insurance — of  the  thing  insured  (the 
l)uilding,  the  stock  of  goods,  the  human 
life,  u  leg,  ait  arm,  and  so  on)  has  a«.tu- 
ully  been  subtracted  from  the  ctunmon 
stuck,    and    the  -.er    becomes 

the   recipient  of   .  'HS  made  t>> 

h.s  associateH  out  of  th«tr  shar*  uf  all 

the.- ^     .^       ■   '  .  'V^ 

ii    w  a  '  '    ' 

..f    which    ».>*   ;fU»0,lH»U.   com 
of   cottuii.    worth    ill 
I    (tale    i<i,    with    It-    c\': 
I'lelely  ile-stroyed  t>y   riiv.  we  k 
the    wealth   of   the   nation   ^••- 
niinishcd   by    the  «uiit  of  |>  ih« 
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iiiuM  vvliK  (iwiu'tl  that  |»i(i|iiM-ty,  lot  u.. 
UHHUiiio,  iciciv<'s  $l7r., ()()()  I'liiiii  th«'  in 
HuraiK-u  «(im|iaiiii's,  luil  llu'  iimiicy  wa  i 
riiniiHht'd  l>.v  liiH  I't'llitw-policylitildn  s. 
TluTt'  lias  lifcii  no  n-sltuat inn  "f  tin- 
values  liuiiu'd  np;  tlific  can  never  Ite. 
'I'liev    air    removod   lieyond    luiinan    use. 

Tnis  insured  person's  loss  was  paid 
him  out  of  eonlriliutions  made  l>y  his 
fellow-polieyholders.  In  what  way? 
Kaeh  paid  to  the  eonimon  aKeiit,  tlie 
eompany.  a  sum  of  money,  known  as 
premium,  his  |»roper  siuire  (d"  tiie  com- 
pensation reipiisite  to  the  nuiintenance 
of  insuranee  on  his  own  property. 
These  premiums  eomhined  compose  the 
funti  out  of  wiiieh  all  losses  and  ex- 
penses are  paid. 

Now,  if  that  is  true  -and  it  is— then 
we  must  eoiuiude  that  a  tax  on  insur- 
ance premiums  is  a  tux  on  insurance 
losses;  and  as  all  insurance  losses  rep- 
resent by  so  much  a  depletion  of  the 
world's  values,  then  we  must  also  ad- 
mit that  a  tax  on  premiums  is  a  tax 
on  that  portion  of  the  world's  vanished 
wealth  as  is  represented  by  the  insur- 
ance claims  paid.  And  that  is  why  I 
say  that  the  scheme  is  incomprehensi- 
ble by  me.  1  cannot  understand  the 
philosophy  which  results  in  making-  our 
common  misfortunes  a  source  of  income 
to  the  state. 


D.  r.,  fiiranl.  Knn.  You  can  get  from 
niiy  roi'utablo  casualty  company  a  policy 
(laying  you  a  weekly  indenuiity  against  loss 
of  time  due  to  sickness  only.  The  rates, 
using  $5  a  week  iiKion\nity  as  ajmit.  are. 
approximately  :  ages  IS  to  o9.  $7.r>() ;  ages 
40  to  45).  $8.50;  ages  50  to  55).  $10.  I  do 
not  think  the  promiums  charged  by  either 
the  Preferred  or  Aetna  are  excessive.  The 
price  iu  both  varies  with  the  service  fur- 
uished  under  the  dilTerent  policy  contracts. 
Both  companies  are  excellent,  financially 
and  mauagerially.  The  other  company  you 
inquire  about  is  too  young  to  permit  of  a 
just  estimate  of  its  cjuality. 

J.  W.  H.,  Roynoldsville,  Pa. — The  com- 
pany about  which  you  inquire  is  eight 
years  old  and  iu  point  of  iiuancial  size, 
comparatively  small ;  but  such  information 
as  I  can  procure  respecting  it  justifies 
the  belief  that  it  is  ably  and  carefully  man- 
aged. Its  growth  has  been  steady,  its  ex- 
penses normal.  The  funds  are  invested  in 
sound  securities  at  good  rates,  the  earnings 
in  15)14  on  mean  amount  of  assets  equaling 
six  per  cent.  I  have  cautioned  readers  to 
use  discrimination  iu  considering  the  life 
companies  which  commenced  business  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years :  this  is  one  which 
1  believe  up  to  the  standard. 

H.  A.  H..  Fort  Valley,  Ga.— The  Na- 
tional Life  Association  does  business  under 
tho  assessment  system,  which  eventually 
means  trouble  for  the  policyholders.  Its  so- 
called  reserve  consists  of  a  charge  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  year  of  the  member's  age 
for  each  $1000  "insurance.  The  sum  thus 
collected  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
amount  actually  necessary  to  maintain  the 
ludicy  for  its  face  during  life.  In  15114  an 
examination  of  the  Association's  affairs  dis- 
closed many  irregularities,  and  these  re- 
sulted in  the  resignations  of  the  principal 
officers  and  all  but  one  of  the  directors. 
The  present  management  is  reputable.  I 
cannot  enconrage  any  one  to  maintain  a 
policy  of  life  insurance  in  any  concern 
which  does  not  provide  for  a  scientific  re- 
serve. The  accident  company  you  name,  tho 
comparatively  small  financially,  is  of  good 
repute.  Yon  say  your  premium  is  $10  a 
year.  In  that  case  you  have  a  "limited"' 
I)()licy  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  have  only  ten 
dollars  wiM'th  of  accident  and  sickness  in- 
surance— sometlnng  very  much  less  than 
is  provided  under  "unlimited"  policies  run- 
ning in  premium  from  $25  a  year  upward. 
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Typewriter  Emporium 

(I    .l>ll>ll%llr.l    I  ) 

34-36  W.  I  .!.«  .Si. 


Sltiruls/o/* 

Tycos 

wliu  h  riKMiis 

Iriislwor  Ihy 

THERMOMETERS 

I  <  >\  t'vor  y  piirposi* 


layhr  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 
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From  Spinning 

Wheels  to  Motor 

Cars 


Side  by  side  with  the  first  advertisement  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  printed  in  the  Hartford  Courant  in  1810,  Donald  McAulay, 
Turner,  announced  that  he  "made  and  repaired  all  kinds  of  spinning 
wheels." 

Old  Donald  would  look  in  vain  through  the  pages  of  this  magazine  for 
advertisements  of  spinning  wheels,  and  we  can  imagine  his  amazement  at 
phonograph,  telephone  or  motor  car.  But  one  familiar  friend  he  would 
find — the  announcement  of  the  "Old  Hartford,"  as  ready  today  to  give 
protection  from  all  the  risks  of  a  motor  car  as  it  was  to  insure  a  spinning 
wheel  in  1810.     Such  is  the  complete 


INSURANCE  SERVICE 
TWO  HARTFORD  S 


For  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
has  granted  protection  against  loss  by  fire 
for  105  years.  It  has  grown  with  the  coun- 
try's growth,  and  the  development  of  its 
insurance  service  has  always  kept  pace 
with  the  country's  insurance  needs. 


The  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Com- 
pany was  organized  by  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company  to  conduct  a  general 
casualty  and  bonding  business,  and  inherits 
the  parent  company's  reputation  for  the 
fair  settlement  of  every  honest  obligation. 


Check  on  the  coupon  below  the  kind  of  insurance  that 
interests  you  most.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you 
full  information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co« 

Hartford,  Conn. 


COUPON— CHECK— TEAR    OFF— MAIL 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service  Depiurtment  I  10  )     125  Trumbull  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 
Please  send  inforraaiion  on  the   kind  of  insurance  checked    to    the    name    and    address  written  on  margin  of  coupon. 


Accident 
Health 

Anto  Liability 

Auto  Collisioa 
Auto  Theft 
Auto  Fire 
Baggage  (Insorance) 


a 


Motor  Cycle 

Burglary 

Employer's  Liability 

Workmen's  CompensatioD 

Bonding 

Elevator 

Plate  Glass 
Race  Horse 


Tornado 

Hail 

Golfer's  Policy 

Parcel  Post 

Rent 

Merchandise  in  Transit 

Live  Stock  Transit 

Ijye  Stock 


Sprinkler  Leakage 

Marine 

Earthquake 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors 

Teaming 

Salesmen's  Samples 

Registered  Mail 

Use  and  Occupancy 


CALIFORNIA:  Prof.  Thomas 
.IflVcrMHi  .lackson  Soc.  asti'oii- 
oiiitT  anil  rnitod  Stati's  naval 
ohsorviM-  at  Maio  Island,  is  re- 
piirtt'd  ti>  havt>  said  :  "(Tiavita- 
tion  is  an  el('<"tric  phononienon. 
It  dot's  not  act  instantly  across 
spaco.  but  is  tiansniittcd  with 
velocity  tMiiial  to  that  of  liRht, 
thus  coniiuK  from  the  sun  to  the 
oarth  in  cis;ht  minutes."  It  is 
said  that  Professor  See  some 
time  ago  submitted  a  treatise 
on  this  discovery  to  the  Uoyal 
Society  of  I.oiulon,  saying  that 
lu>  wished  to  make  its  first  an- 
nouncement to  that  society  be- 
cause Newton  presented  his  or- 
iginal theory  concerning  grav- 
itation to  it  in  16sr».  The  See 
treatise,  it  is  said,  seeks  to  prove 
that  gravitation  is  due  to  ele- 
mentary electrical  currents  cir- 
culating around  atoms  of  mat- 
ter. 

COLORADO:  The  West  Col- 
fax viaduct,  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Denver,  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  reinforced  con- 
crete viaduct  in  the  world.  Its 
length  is  SCJOO  feet.  It  will  con- 
tain rt'JOO  cubic  yards  of  mass 
concrete  and  12."), 000  cubic  yards 
of  reinforced  conci'ete,  the 
whole  reipiiring  .5.5.000  barrels 
of  cement.  The  total  cost  is  to 
be  .$SOO.(H)0.  of  which  only 
.flOO.OOO   will    be    spent   outside 


the   state. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

The  Smitlisouian  Institution 
recently  published  a  fully  illus- 
trated pami)hlet  continuing  brief 
accounts  of  the  most  important 
explorations  and  field  work 
undertaken  during  1914  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  in- 
stitution proper  and  of  its 
branclies.  the  National  Museum, 
the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology and  the  astrophysical 
observatory.  The  researches  cov- 
ered practically  the  entire 
world,  expeditions  having  been 
sent  to  fifteen  different  coun- 
tries, (m  every  continent,  and  to 
seventeen  states  in  this  coun- 
try. They  include  w<iik  along 
geological,  zoological,  botanical, 
anthropological  aiul  astrophysi- 
<'al   lines  of   investigation. 

IDAHO:  The  Idaho  Mining 
Association  intends  to  test  in 
the  courts  the  right  of  the  Fed- 
eral (Joverinuent,  as  laid  down 
in  an  ojiinion  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  (ieneral,  to 
control  the  waters  and  water- 
power  developments  of  tribu- 
taries of  navigable  streams.  The 
association  hopes  to  have  sim- 
ilar suits  brought  in  other  in- 
terested states,  so  that  several 
cases  may  go  to  the  United 
States  Sjipreme  Court  at  the 
same  tiuje,  the  belief  being  e.x- 
prest  that  the  larger  tU*'  inter- 
ests involved  the  more  thoroly 
the  coni't  would  go  into  the 
whole  (piestion  of  water-power 
and   Htream    control. 

INDIANA:      What     is     believed 
Ii.  he  llic  gicatest   percentagi'  in 
cri'ase   in    wages  ever   gi'anled    in 
this  country  by  a  large  cor'pora- 
tion    to    its    employees    is    in    pl'o- 
cesM   of    fuHilmi'iil    in    this    state. 
Iteginning  in   .\ugiist  one  of  the 
heavv      maiiufai'tniTi'H     of     war 
MUpplicH  in  northi'i'ii   Indiana   in 
creaMcd    vvagcH    ten    per   cent    and 
iiniiouMced  ilH  intention  of  mak 
ing      a      Himibir      iiicreuMU     eacli 
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month  until  the  normal  wage 
scale  has  been  doubled,  provid- 
ed the  war  and  the  deniand  for 
the  company's  products  ctm- 
tinue. 

IOWA:  A  now  office,  that  of 
"liiiuor  censor,"  has  been  cre- 
ated by  thft  city  council  of  Ma- 
son City.  According  to  the  oi'- 
dinance  creating  the  office  the 
incumbent  is  supimsed  to  deter- 
mine how  much  liipior  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  retpiire  ami  to 
see  that  they  get  no  more.  On 
the  day  that  he  was  api)ointe(l 
to  the"  office  Mr.  R.  D.  Mason 
sent  back  to  the  breweries  thir- 
ty out  of  sixty  bai'rels  of  beer 
that  they  attempted  to  deliver 
in  the  city.  He  is  making  a  list 
of  the  moi'e  or  less  bibulous  cit- 
izens and  siO's  he  intends  to  see 
that  they  do  not  get  too  much 
to  drink.  He  is  (|uoted  as  hav- 
ing said:  "One  barrel,  or  three 
cases,  of  beer  and  one  gallon  of 
whisky  is  as  much  as  any  one 
man  should  have  in  a  month 
witluMit  a  physician's  pi'escrip- 
tion." 

KANSAS:  Indian  students  at 
Haskell  Institute.  Lawrence, 
have  just  built  a  new  gymna- 
sium <^or  the  school,  doing  the 
work  with  their  own  hands, 
making  practical  use  of  their 
knowledge  of  manual  arts  and 
ci'afts  gained  in  the  regular 
terms  of  school.  The  building, 
which  is  in  readiness  for  the 
I)i'esent  term,  provides  adequate 
facilities  for  the  physical  train- 
ing of  the  700  students  enrolled 
from  nearly  all  the  states.  The 
I'nited  States  makes  an  annual 
expenditure  of  more  than 
$240.00(t  for  the  maintenance 
of    Haskell    Institute. 

MINNESOTA:     Mr.    John    F, 

I'liliiorn,  tor  more  than  fifty 
years  a  g(dd  miner  and  mining 
engineer,  now  a  resident  of  St. 
Paul,  claims  to  have  discovered 
a  process  by  which  gold  miners 
can  save  "float."  the  ver.v  fine 
gold  which  does  not  sirdv  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sluii'e  box  where 
the  granular  gold  is  cjiught.  Mr. 
Uhlhorn  says  that  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  Minnesota  car- 
ry from  .$1  to  .$.5  worth  of  this 
gold  to  the  cubic  yard.  Engi- 
neering and  dr-edging  companies, 
it  is  said,  have  spent  large 
sums  of  money  in  efforts  to  ex- 
tract this  gold  from  the  "dirt," 
but  without  success.  Mr.  T^d- 
horn's  discovery  is  described  as 
a  semi-li(piid  substance  which, 
placed  in  a  sluice  box.  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  w.ater.  carry- 
ing with  it  pra<-tically  all  the 
floating  gold.  The  whole  is  then 
skimmed  off  and  the  gold  ex- 
tracted from  the  attracting  sub- 
stance by   another   process. 

MISSISSIPPI:    The    policy    of 
e>tal>IKIiiiig     coi'iperaf  ive     cream- 
eries   in    different    |iarts   of    Mis- 
sissippi   with    a    view    to   encour- 
aging    increased      utilization     of 
the  excellent   gra/.ing  grounds  of 
the  state   has  met    with   more   re 
spouse    from     farmers    than    the 
leadei-N    of    the    movement     had 
dared  to  hope  for.   In  the  li\e  or 
Mix    Hecllons    where    such    cream 
erleN    have    lieen    I'ecently    estali 
li<<lied      there     in     a     deciiled      im 
pro\enient   in   numlierM.  MJite  mid 
i|uallt>    of   herds,    nniny    farini'is 
at    diHtuuccM   ot    more    than    fifl.\ 


miles  from  the 
finding  it  \u 
their  attentioM 


iH'.irest  creamer.v 
litable  to  turn 
r.>  dairying. 


NEW  MEXICO:  This  state 
has  iu)w  become  a  steady  pro- 
(hu-er  of  tunj^sten.  hundreds  of 
tons  of  which  were  thrown 
away  in  years  past,  when  its 
value  was  not  known.  A  car- 
load of  the  ore  taken  recently 
from  a  pocket  at  a  (iOO-foot  level 
in  Lincoln  County  sold  for  $.'{0.- 
000.  This  pocket  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  lens  of  tungsten 
ever  found  in  any  mine  in  the 
world. 

NEW  YORK:  The  first  definite 
step  has  li.cu  taken  toward 
drawing  up  a  comi)rehensive 
plan  for  the  development  of  the 
port  of  New  York.  The  Board 
of  I'^stimate  has  appointed  Mr. 
.John  F.  Stevens.  Professor 
(ieorge  F.  Swain  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Loree  a  conunission  to 
make  an  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  report  a  plan  of  de- 
velopment which  shall  coordi- 
nate rail  and  water  traffic,  min- 
imize cartage  and  otherwise  im- 
prove the  port  facilities.  The 
commission  expects  to  complete 
its  analysis  in  about  two  years. 
lOxperts  say  it  will  take  many 
years  and  cost  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  di>llars  to  carry  out  its 
I)lan.  New  York  City  has  oTS 
miles  of  water  front.  Of  this 
the  city  owns  127  miles,  and 
only  forty-seven  miles  have 
been  well  developed.  Last  year 
this  port  handled  iVt.OlJ  per  cent 
of  all  the  imports  ami  .■i6..">6  per 
cent  of  all  the  exports  of  the 
entire   United   States. 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  Mr.  S. 

A.  .Jones  of  Willets.  who  for 
many  years  has  tried  to  inter- 
est the  state  authorities  in  a 
highway  along  the  Appalachian 
plateau,  is  now  encouraged  by 
the  many  movements  for  good 
roads  to  believe  his  dream  may 
come  true.  The  road  which  he 
proposes  and  which  he  says 
would  surpass  in  scenic  beauty 
any  highway  in  this  ci»untry. 
would,  as  he  des<'ribes  it.  "ex- 
tend from  Asheville.  via  Mt. 
Pisgah.  aliuig  the  crest  of  the 
(Jreat  Divide;  over  the  Caney 
Fork  Bald,  the  most  beautiful 
crowned  mountain  in  the  south- 
ern Appalaihian  range;  along 
the  great  scenic  view  of  Double 
Top,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
range,  and  on  by  way  of  Sugar 
Loaf  Mountain  to  the  Tuck- 
seigee  Ui\er  near  Webster." 
From  numy  |»oints  on  this  riuite 
three  states  can  be  seen. 

OHIO:  Work  has  begun  upon 
an  improved  highway  which  is 
to  I'oniiei-t  the  three  most  popu- 
lous Ohio  cities  and  link  to- 
gether one- third  of  the  resi- 
dentH  of  the  state.  The  plan  con- 
templates the  immeiliate  im- 
provement of  what  is  known  nn 
\iain  Market  Koad  No,  X,  con- 
necting Cleveland,  Cohimtms 
and  Cincinnati  by  the  shorest 
route.  The  project  is  being  cur- 
ried out  \t\  the  Ohio  State  Au 
toniobile  .Vssociation  and  tht> 
tkhio  liond  Itoatis  h'e'l 
c<Wiperating  with  com 
and  I'ivic  ori{ani»Mlions  .tli'iig 
the   way. 

OREGON:  The  Sch.Md  of  *'om- 
nierce  of  the  I'niverHltv  of  t  »re- 
Ifoti  it  phinniiiK   lo  niuke   an  ex- 


change of  professors  with  a 
Soutli  American  university.  The 
purpose  is  to  bring  Oregon  and 
the  Northwest  into  closer  c»>m- 
nuncial  relations  with  South 
America  thru  au  interchange  of 
knowledge  concerning  business 
nu'thods  ami  conditions,  prod- 
ucts and  mauufa<-tures.  commer- 
cial needs  and  trade  languages 
of  the  two  countries.  The  plan, 
develoi.ed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Miller, 
director  of  the  ilepartment  i>f 
<-ommercial  and  industrial  sur- 
vey, contemplates  a  preparatory 
season  of  spe«'ial  detailed  study 
by  each  of  the  exchange  pro- 
fessors thru  interviews  with 
leading  producers.  importers 
and  general  business  men  of  his 
own  country  before  going  to  the 
other  tield. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  Notable 
changes  in  the  topography  of 
Scituate  are  to  take  place  in 
the  next  year.  Preliminary  op- 
erations by  the  Water  Supply 
Board  of  Providence  fur  the  ac- 
(piisitiou  of  the  watershetl  and 
for  the  submerging  of  a  large 
part  of  Scituate  have  been  prai.»- 
tically  accomplished.  Manufac- 
turing villages,  highways,  rail- 
way tracks  and  farmhouses  are 
on  the  laud  taken  by  the  city. 
Some  of  those  which  will  have 
to  be  removed  are  lanilmarks 
which  have  cx>nsiderable  his- 
toric interest. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:   Mr    A. 

W.  Brabham  of  Olar  is  cv»utideut 
that  he  will  yet  succeed  in  pvo- 
ducing  black  cotton.  He  has 
been  experimenting  systematic- 
ally for  a  number  of  years,  gath- 
ering seed  from  all  the  cotton- 
producing  c-t>uutries  of  the  world 
and  cros.sing  scientifically  the 
plants  yielding  the  darker  or 
tinted  fibers.  As  yet  the  nearest 
he  has  come  to  the  iwetetl  black 
is  a  pronounced  bronze.  Warm 
tan.  yellow  green,  light  brown 
and  olive  green  are  among  the 
other  hues  he  is  producing.  The 
Savannah  Cotton  Exchange  has 
au  exhibit  of  Mr.  Brabham's 
products. 

TENNESSEE:  Thruout  this 
state  tlie  week  beginning  IK-- 
tober  L'a  is  to  be  known  H!i 
"Maile  in  Tennessee  Week." 
h\)i-  mouths  the  Teunes.see  Mau- 
ufai'turers'  As.siK-iatiou  has  t>een 
arousing  statewide  interest  iu 
it.  PriKlucers  and  manufactur- 
ers have  taken  s(iecial  pains  to 
place  their  prtKlucts  iu  every 
part  of  the  state,  y,-'-'-'---^  >■■■,,• 
promised  to  push   i  <• 
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"A  Little  Trip  to  the  War"  is  the 
title  of  Mr.  llowland'.s  third  artich; 
from  the  waning  countries.  It  tells  oT 
his  glimpse  of  Rhoims  and  the  adjacent 
trcMiches,  and  will  be  publi.shed  next 
week. 


The  Independent  will  begin  this 
month  what  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  important  series  of  articles  it  has 
ever  published.  Under  the  general  title 
of  "The  Next  Generation"  the  men  and 
women  who  have,  by  their  own  achieve- 
ments, earned  the  best  right  to  proph- 
esy will  tell  what  they  believe  to  be  in 
store  for  this  country.  Among  these 
contributors  are  William  Allen  White, 
who  will  discuss  "Government  of  the 
People,  by  the  People,  for  the  People" ; 
Judge  Gary:  "The  Long  Look  Ahead 
in  Business";  Thomas  A.  Edison: 
"Looking  forward  in  Science";  Gutzon 
Borglum;  "The  New  Birth  of  Art  in 
America";  President  George  E.  Vincent 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota:  "The 
Expansion  of  Popular  Education"; 
Liberty  H.  Bailey:  "Country  Living  in 
the  Next  Generation";  Melvil  Dewey: 
"What  the  Next  Generation  Will  Read 
and  How";  Margaret  Deland:  "Women 
in  the  World  and  at  Home";  Shailer 
Mathews:  "Religion,  the  Church  and 
the  People." 

REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

Rose  O'Neal — All  shoes  hurt. 

Margaret  Wilsox — Society  isn't  a 
career. 

John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr. — No  plan  is 
fool  proof. 

Henry  Ford — I  have  never  met  a  really 
bad  man. 

G.  K.  Chesterton — Let  us  continue  not 
to  notice  Zeppelins. 

Harry  Gordon  Selfridge — There  are 
no  loafers  in  England. 

Prof.  George  Santyana — The  days  of 
liberalism  are  numbered. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm — I  know  my  courage- 
ous troops  are  tired. 

James  Huneker — As  for  golf — that  is 
a  prelude  to  senility. 

W.  H.  Taft — You  never  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  for  me  again. 

Ex-President  ICliot — Military  calis- 
thenics are  of  doubtful  expediency. 

Andrew  D.  White  —The  best  teachers 
ever  known  to  me  had  no  theories. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Burnham — Imbecile  girls 
make  capital  nursemaids,  sometimes. 
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liiiiid  liver  iiM. 

Skcuktahv     Ha.mki.h     I     am     not     om- 
who  JH  ill  a  iHTVoiiH  tremor  ovirr  thf  londi 
liiiiis  iiliroiiil. 

l»(M(Miiiv  Ilrx  Not  one  married  mmi  in 
II  liiiiiilreij  iH  free  to  Htay  down  town  of  a 
iiJKlit  to  dinner. 

Conhtanck  DnKXEL-In  tlic  Ionic  nm  il"- 
the  iiionI  htimiine  thinK  t<>  liave  no  relief 
fiiiKls  or  iiiirNCH. 
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Ketierally    accepleil    inodern    f>p<'    are    luKic 
ally   ililoler.-ilile. 

('o.MiUESSMAN       ViCTOU       MlUDOrK       Till- 

Demofiatic  party  i.s  on  the  vnrgc  of  an  in- 
ternal explosion. 

Chauncey  M.  DeI'EW — I  have  never 
met  a  man  who  wouldn't  rather  he  an 
orator  tlian  wliat  he  is. 

Enkico  Caruso — Why  'diouhl  I  talk 
about  anything  foi-  imhiiratifin  V  I  am  not 
.•I  hanker  or  an  inventor. 

-ViMiUR  Stringer — Matrimony  is  like 
motoring  because  it  is  traveling  by  means 
of  a  scries  of  explosions. 

Vi.NCENT  AsTOR — The  condition  of  the 
laboring  jieoide  has  greatly  improved  dur- 
ing the  last  few  generations. 

Rev.  Charles  Stelzle — A  good  har- 
tcnder  will  m.ike  a  gofid  clerk  or  salesman 
in  any  other  kind  of  business. 

Lyman  Abrott — I  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  God  has  fixed  all  the  incidents 
and  events  of  any  man's  life  in  detail. 

PiiSHOP  .T.  W.  Bashford — The  Chinese 
ai-e  not  the  peaceable,  easily  governed  iieo- 
ple  they  are  commonly   represented  to  be. 

Professor  John  B.  Clark — It  is  too 
easy  for  a  student  to  get  thru  college  and 
escape  the  necessity  of  getting  information. 

Dr.  W.  a.  Evans — The  number  of  dust 
particles  found  in  the  Boston  street  cars 
varies  from  200.000  to  3.000.000  to  each 
cubic  foot. 

Upton  Sinclair — The  country  is  mov- 
ing with  the  speed  of  an  avalanche  into 
one  of  the  most  terrific  cataclysms  in  the 
history   of  mankind. 

Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner — If  yon  are  con- 
ducting a  successful  business,  do  not  add 
to  it  any  other  business,  unless  so  closely 
related  to  it  that  one  helps  the  other. 

Lieut.-Com.  Mathy — A  Zeppelin  is 
the  strictest  Sunday  school  institution — no 
d'-inks  and  no  smokes.  Each  man's  pocket 
is  his  pantry  and  he  carries  a  snack.  I 
take  a  bottle  of  cognac  along  and  some 
first  aid  material  in  case  someone  gets  hit. 

Admiral  Fiske.  U.  S.  X. — Were  it  not 
for  the  tendency  to  decadence,  we  should 
expect  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  would 
ultimately  be  divided  into  two  great  na- 
tions and  that  these  woidd  contend  for  the 
mastery  in  a  world-wide  struggle. 

^Minister  ^Maurice  Francis  Eagan — 
It  would  certainly  be  an  advantage  for  an 
American  Ambassador  or  Minister  if  he 
had  an  official  ribbon  or  two,  'a  star  or  a 
garter  or  any  symbol  you  like  that  would 
enable  him  to  repay  courtesies  due  to  his 
Government. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler — Membei- 
ship  in  a  company  of  scholars,  living  the 
life  of  the  constructive,  forward-facing, 
productive  scholar,  carrying  on  the  life,  the 
tvork.  the  traditions  of  a  great  university, 
is  the  most  satisfying  occupation  that  has 
yet  been  offered  to  the  ambitioiis  American. 
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Knowledge 
in  a  Twelve- 
Inch  Shelf. 

AND  all  the  information  up-to- 
date.  You  are  invited  as  a 
reader  of  The  Independent  to 
accept  for  inspection  a  set  of  the 
wonderful  Everyman  Encyclopae- 
dia in  any  binding  that  you  may 
select. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  this  epoch  making 
work.  Just  think  of  it!  A  great, 
authoritative,  up-to-the-minute  ency- 
clopaedia covering  the  whole  range  of 
human  knowledge,  all  in  twelve  beau- 
tiful bound  volumes,  each  one  of 
which  can  be  handled  and  read  with 
the  ease  of  a  small  novel. 

You  would  not  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible, but  the  thing  has  been  done  and 
thousands  acclaim  the  achievement, 
and  literary  critics  of  the  greatest  pa- 
pers and  magazines  in  the  world  unite 
in  hearty  commendation  of  this  really 
sensational  achievement.  "Truly  as- 
tonishing" says  the  Baltimore  Sun; 
"More  up  to  date  than  the  larger 
works"  says  the  New  York  Sun;  "No 
work  one-quarter  as  good  and  useful 
for  a  man  in  my  position"  says  a  lead- 
ing publisher;  "A  veritable  mine  of 
information"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger;  "If  a  friend  had  but 
$G  to  spend  for  books  of  reference,  I 
would  advise  him  to  spend  the  entire 
sum  on  the  Everyman"  says  the  editor 
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Acceptance 


Send    one   set    of    the    Kveiyman 
Encyclopaeclia     for     exuminution, 
char^u-s   prepaid  to  name  and  ad- 
dress   in    margin    below.    Style    of 

Ijindinif    If  »ati«factory 

will    remit    full    price.    If    not,    will 
return  net  in  oriKi'iul  I'""  at  your  ex- 
pfiiHe  and  (iwe  yoii  nothing. 

To  R.  P.  Dutton  &  Company 


of  the  Kentucky  Post;  "Here  is  just 
what  I  can  afford,  just  what  I  can 
carry  around  with  me"  says  a  college 
professor. 

The  Everyman  supplies  exactly 
what  is  required  by  the  family  that 
needs  an  encyclopaedia  but  cannot  af- 
ford, and  really  does  not  require  the 
ponderous  high-priced  works.  The 
Doctor,  Teacher,  Lawyer,  Banker, 
College  Man — every  person  who  reads 
— will  recognize  in  these  twelve  com- 
pact, pocket-fitting  books  an  indis- 
pensable, modern,  intellectual  tool; 
the  acme  of  reference  efficiency. 

Every  classroom  needs  a  set,  every 
business  office,  every  home.  No  stu- 
dent at  college  should  be  without  this 
compact  ready  information  on  liter- 
ary, scientific,  historical,  political  sub- 
jects. No  educator  but  can  use  it  prof- 
itably in  the  daily  work  at  school  or 
college.  No  parent  with  growing  chil- 
dren who  "ask  questions"  should  fail 
to  put  the  Everyman  on  the  Christmas 
tree.  No  woman  who  is  seeking  broad- 
er culture  should  fail  to  own  it.  No 
alert  business  man 
should  fail  to  have 
it  on  hi.s  desk. 
1^  ^^  Remember    these 

points.  It  is  u  ili.s- 
tinct  elfort.  and 
W  ^.^^^^^^  nieaiiM  lotts  of  etH- 
^ ^^^^^  I  liency,  to  look  up 
niatters  while  yi)U 
wiirk  ill  tht»  bigger 
voluiiie.s     on     vour 
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book  shelves.  It  is  easy  and  efficient 
with  the  Everyman,  which  can  be 
right  at  your  elbow,  occupying  only 
a  foot  of  space  seven  inches  high,  on 
desk,  table,  shelf  or  in  your  trunk. 
You  can  always  have  the  Everyman 
with  you  wherever  and  whenever  you 
need  it. 

And  everyone  of  you  can  have  the 
Everyman  Encyclopaedia  now,  instead 
of  "some  day"  as  you  say  about  the 
big,  expensive  encyclopaedias.  For  the 
price  has  been  fixed  to  place  the  Every- 
man within  easy  reach  of  all.  Only 
the  nation  wide  demand  for  such  a 
reference  work,  only  the  large  produc- 
tion, could  make  these  prices  possible.. 

The  set  of  twelve  volumes  in  red 
cloth  with  gold  stamping  is  SIX  Dol- 
lars ($6.00).  Volumes  open  fiat;  care- 
fully sewed  for  hard  use;  type  clear 
and  readable;  paper  thin  opaque  and 
tough;  tinted  tops.  The  set  with  box 
reinforced  in  cloth  at  $8.00.  In  full 
red  leather  with  gilt  tops  and  gold 
stamping  on  side  and  back  at  $10.tH) 
the  set.  Quarter  pigskin  at  $12.00  the 
set. 

In  accepting  our  invitation  you  net\i 
send  no  money  now.  unless  you  prefer 
to    remit    immediately    with    cou[ 
liut  do  nut  fail  to  n\ail  the  coupon  \\y 
day  to 

E.  P.  Diitlon  &   Company 

681     Filth    .\vriuir 
Nrw  York.  N.Y. 
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MARCHING    FOR    THE    VOTE 

TWENTY-FIVE   THOUSAND    WOMEN    AND    2500    MEN    PARADED    UP    FIFTH    AVENUE   LAST   SATURDAY, 
TEN    DAYS    BEFORE    ELECTION,    TO    CONVINCE    NEW    YORK    VOTERS    OF    THE    MAGNITUDE 
AND    EARNESTNESS    OF    THE    SUFFRAGE    CAMPAIGN 
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A  BRUTAL  DEED  AND  A  LASTING  MEMORY 


THE  execution  of  Miss  Cavell  adds  another 
to  the  long  list  of  acts  by  which  Germany 
has  outraged  the  humane  sentiment  of  the 
age.  It  will  confirm  and  intensify  the  feel- 
ing that  prevails  in  neutral  nations  that  German 
methods  of  warfare  are  unnecessarily  ruthless  and 
inexcusably  brutal.  This  feeling  will  not  be  relieved 
by  any  further  evidence  as  to  her  guilt.  We  assume 
that  the  published  report  is  correct,  that  she  did  on 
her  own  admission  help  English  and  French  soldiers 
to  escape,  and  that  she  was  tried  and  sentenced  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  military  law.  We  recognize,  also,  that 
her  position  as  a  trained  nurse  aggravates  rather  than 
lessens  her  offense,  because  a  nurse,  like  an  ambassador, 
is  a  privileged  personage  in  war  time  and  therefore  un- 
der special  obligation  not  to  take  advantage  of  her  posi- 
tion inside  the  enemy's  lines  to  aid  the  armies  of  her 
own  country. 

But,  admitting  all  this,  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
military  necessity  demanded  the  execution  of  Miss  Ca- 
vell. We  do  not  believe  that  the  German  Empire  would 
have  been  endangered  if  she  had  been  allowed  to  live  a 
few  days  longer,  to  permit  of  an  appeal  to  the  Kaiser  for 
pardon  or  diminution  of  penalty.  The  Kaiser  pardoned 
the  Countess  de  Belleville  and  others  at  the  intercession 
of  the  Pope  and  the  American  and  Spanish  Ambassadors 
at  Berlin.  He  might  well  have  listened  to  the  plea  of  the 
American  and  Spanish  Ministers  at  Brussels.  For  this  is 
a  case  where  justice — if  it  be  justice — should  be  tem- 
pered by  mercy  as  a  matter  of  policy  if  not  of  chivalry 
or  mere  humanity. 

Because  of  the  shooting  of  this  one  weak  woman  thou- 


sands of  strong  men  will  take  up  arms  against  Germany. 
We  in  America  know  how  such  a  thing  is  felt  and  how 
long  it  takes  to  forgive.  In  front  of  the  City  Hall  of  New 
York  there  stands  a  statue  of  a  noble  young  man  of 
twenty-one  with  his  arms  tied  together  ready  for  slaugh- 
ter. Of  the  throng  that  hurry  by  all  day  long  many  stop 
to  read  the  words  inscribed  on  the  pedestal:  "I  only  re- 
gret that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country."  And 
those  who  read  and  look  up  into  that  handsome  face  feel 
a  thrill  of  the  same  self-sacrificing  patriotism  and  of  re- 
sentment at  the  military  system  that  imposes  such  sacri- 
fices. 

Yet  Nathan  Hale  was  undeniably  a  spy.  His  country- 
men never  attempted  to  deny  that  his  guilt  brought  him 
under  the  capital  penalty  of  martial  law.  What  they  re- 
sented was  that  he  was  executed  without  trial,  without 
benefit  of  clergy  and  without  being  allowed  to  send  a 
farewell  message  to  his  mother.  But  "humanity  sweeps 
onward."  Would  General  French,  if  he  were  in  posses- 
sion of  New  York  now,  behave  as  harshly  toward  an 
American  spy  as  did  General  Howe  in  1776?  We  do  not 
believe  it.  Would  the  British,  if  they  were  in  Cologne, 
shoot  a  German  woman  who  had  aided  German  prisoners 
to  escape?  We  do  not  believe  it.  But,  if  they  did,  they 
would  deserve  the  abhorrence  of  the  world. 

Some  day  there  will  be  erected  in  Brussels  a  statue  of 
Edith  Cavell,  and  those  who  see  it  and  read  her  dying 
words,  "I  give  my  life  willingly  for  my  country ;  I  have 
no  hatred  or  bitterness  toward  any  one,"  will  honor 
her  as  we  Americans  honor  Nathan  Hale.  So  shall  she 
speak  as  long  as  bronze  shall  stand  and  inspire  the  gen- 
erations to  come  with  her  own  heroic  self-sacrifice. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


As  was  expected,  constitutional  suffrage  for  women 
was  last  week  decisively  defeated  in  New  Jersey. 
Of  all  the  Eastern  States  from  Maine  to  Virginia.  New 
Jersey  had  the  least  chance  to  carry  such  an  amend- 
ment. It  will  come  later,  following  the  other  states,  as 
when  it  abolished  slavery.  And  yet  a  hundred  years  ago 
New  Jersey  had  female  suffrage.  There  was  a  most  cor- 
rupt election  and  the  legislature,  composed  of  white 
men,  took  away  the  .suffrage  from  free  negroes  and 
women,  altho  men  had  done  the  bribing  and  received  the 
bribes. 

Previous  to  the  late  election  a  number  of  the  first  citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey  signed  an  address  to  the  voters 
stating  very  clearly  the  case  for  female  suffrage.  They 
told  how  the  industrial  civilization  which  had  taken 
women  out  of  the  home  and  put  them  in  factories  had 
made  women  the  competitors  of  men,  and  given  them 
their  individual  interest  like  those  of  men  apart  from 
the  home.  They  told  how  th»'  sphere  of  legislation  had 
of  late  years  been  enlarged,  so  that  it  was  not  fonrtTiu'd 
merely  with  life  and  property,  but  with  a  hiindrt-d 
things  that  make  the  conditions  of  life  more  decent  and 
more  easy;  with  these,  women  are  a.s  much  concerned  as 
men.  They  told  how  in  a  dozen  states  female  sutt'rage 
had  been  tested,  in  some  cases  for  over  forty  years,  anil 
there  is  not  n  word  against  It.  It  has  proved  itself  a  miv- 
(•v<M,  and  the  charge  that  It  makes  for  the  deterioration 


of  the  home  is  proved  frivolous.  The  considerations  in 
favor  of  female  suffrage  are  conclusive,  but  the  voters  of 
New  Jersey  are  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the  conclusion  to 
which  logic  forces  them. 

The  main  conditions  which  led  New  Jersey  to  refuse 
the  ballot  to  women  are  these:  First,  there  is  in  all  the 
older  states  a  large  body  of  well-to-do,  satisfied,  conser- 
vative women,  belonging  largely  to  the  wealthy  and 
fashionable  class,  who  have  leisure  and  do  not  wish  to 
add  to  their  responsibilities.  They  are  antis  by  nature, 
and  think  it  gocxl  form  to  stand  by  the  good  old  way. 

Again,  the  bosses  and  machines  of  both  parties  vio- 
lently oppose  suffrage;  they  understand  the  methods  of 
tneir  present  corrupt  control,  and  they  will  take  no  such 
risk  as  the  admissit)n  of  women  ti>  the  l»allot  would  m- 
\olve. 

Once  more,  the  saloon  is  immensely  strong  in  all  the 
cities  of  New  Jersey  and  is  controlled  by  the  basse*. 
Kvery  saloonkeeper  was  an  anti-suffrage  n\i-  v,  and 

Ills  patrons  were  easy  converts.  Here  whs  i ly  the 

strongest  infiuence  against  the  won\en.  Wonien  are  not 
lond  of  the  bar.  The  breweries  and  distilleries  wen»  acl- 
idly  against  sufTrage,  and  with  them  wt>nt  all  that 
I  oarser,  rougher  anil  more  besotted  element  of  the  \wyh 
ul'itii)n  that  lacks  chivalry. 

We  unwillinglv  add  one  other  element.  Ther<>  w«r« 
Catholics  who  favored  suffrajre  for  women,  but  the  inrtu- 
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cue*'  of  UnM-U'r^y  »inl  ri)ispopnto  nnd  jouriian  m  ui  ilml 
iliiircli  was  Hlron^ly  nj.ramMt.  it.  It,  was  not  I  roiii  any 
lack  ol'  roKHiil  tor  woincii,  Ixit  rrotii  Ilu9  K*'nuino  bulicf 
thai  Uiu  (lod  of  Niituro  iind  ruvolutioi)  iiitciHl«*(l  Ihat 
women  .should  devote  their  enerj-^icH  cxciuHivcly  to  the 
hotuc  and  leave  the  ride  of  the  world  to  nuMi.  'i'o  wonuMi 
lieloiiK  tho  kilehen  and  the  cradle  and  service  in  the 
church  ruled  by  men.  'I'his  was  settled  in  the  heKinninj? 
when  Mve  tempti'd  Adam  and  God  ordained  that  he 
should  rule  over  lier.  Tlu'  al)Iest  of  tin?  Cathnlic  prcHS, 
ADicrica,  edited  by  Jesuits,  has  been  of  late  Kivinj?  it.s 
louK  leadintJ:  articles  to  an  attack  ajfainst  sulVraKe.  It 
has  based  its  arKument  on  the  doctrine  that  the  unit  of 
national  government  is  not  tho  individual  but  tlu;  fam 
ily,  and  tliat  the  man  represents  the  family.  This  as- 
sumption is  palpably  false.  Here  are  two  families  dwell- 
inif  in  two  adjacent  houses.  In  one  of  them  the  father 
and  his  three  voting  sons  work  in  a  factory  and  all  have 
the  ballot.  In  the  next  house  a  widow  is  the  head  of  the 
family  and  her  three  daughters  work  in  the  same  fac- 
tory, and  not  one  of  them  can  vote.  Whether  in  practise 
or  theory  it  is  not  the  family  but  the  individual  who 
rules,  and  the  Bible  supports  the  thesis  in  that  magnifi- 
cent eighteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  which  teaches  with 
emphatic  reiteration  that  in  the  government  of  God,  and 
we  may  assume  in  the  government  of  the  state,  the  in- 
dividual is  the  unit  and  not  the  family. 

These  are  the  influences  that  have  beaten  suffrage, 
some  honorable,  more  discreditable.  What  the  women 
and  their  male  allies  now  need  to  do  in  New  Jersey  be- 
fore they  can  secure  victory  is  chiefly  to  fight  the  saloon 
and  the  political  infamies  that  are  supported  by  it.  New 
Jersey  is  one  of  those  states  which  have  neither  prohi- 
bition nor  local  option.  We  urge  them  to  fight  for  local 
option.  That  will  be  difficult  enough,  but  constitutional 
prohibition  will  be  hopeless.  The  road  to  female  suffrage 
is  through  the  downfall  of  the  rule  of  the  saloon.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not  uttered  its  final  word 
on  the  ballot  for  women.  It  is  an  open  question  there, 
and  we  may  hope  for  a  better  judgment  in  time.  Those 
who  have  so  much  fear  that  the  ballot  will  degrade  the 
home  may  properly  consider  what  is  the  danger  so  long 
as  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  our  churches  are  women 
and  three-fourths  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  are 
men. 


CHINA'S  MOMENTOUS  CHOICE 

CHINESE  republicans  have  long  suspected  that 
Yuan  Shih-kai  was  conspiring  to  betray  the  repub- 
lic, as  he  betrayed  the  empire,  and  to  establish  himself 
on  the  throne  from  which  he  deftly  ousted  the  Manchus. 
Some  months  ago  America  was  startled  to  hear  that  Dr. 
Goodnow,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins,  who  was  called 
to  Peking  to  assist  in  the  drafting  of  a  constitution,  had 
advised  a  monarchy  for  China,  but  this  is  now  known 
to  be  a  false  report,  circulated  to  facilitate  the  over- 
throw of  the  republic.  The  Vice-President,  General  Li 
Yuen-heng,  a  stanch  republican,  recently  resigned  as 
a  protest  against  the  proposed  coup  d'etat. 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  President  Yuan  to  make 
himself  emperor  would  probably  precipitate  another  ris- 
ing among  the  republicans  of  the  southern  provinces,  in 
which  they  would  receive  much  sympathy  and  not  a 
little  support  from  America.  For  the  Chinese  republic 
is  our  offspring  and  we  take  a  loving  interest  in  it.  The 
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univerMitieM  have  jjone  buck  to  their  own  country  ulirw 
with  enthuMJuMm  ffir  fr«o  IriMlltutionM  and  <'aK'?r  to  do- 
vote  their  enerifieM  to  the  upbuiUlinK  of  a  lru«  durnrx;- 
raey. 

It  may  well  b(«  th.-it  Yuan  Shih  kai,  aut'Mratic  and 
un.scnipuloiis  tho  he  be,  iH  a  gf*«Hi  man  to  have  at  the 
liead  of  affairs  in  thin  traiiMition  (x.-riod,  but  to  r<M'Mtul>- 
lish  the  monarchy  would  bo  a  terrible  wronjf  to  China. 
Kvitu  tho  ('hina  i.s  a  republic  only  in  forn),  the  form 
ha.s  its  value  and  may  lead  to  the  reality.  Wo  can  hoc 
thin  in  the  wtjrding  of  Yuan'.s  meHsage  to  the  Council 
of  State:  "As  the  ofllce  of  Prenident  in  conferred  by 
the  people,  it  should  of  courwe  depend  on  the  will  of  the 
people."  Accordingly  he  is  goinj^  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  rej)ublic  or  monarchy  to  the  ballot  of  some  two 
thousand  persons,  representing  various  provincen  and 
classes.  Doubtless  this  will  not  be  an  unbiasHcd  and  in- 
dependent electoral  body,  but  even  tho  the  mandarins 
and  notables  to  whom  the  (luestion  is  put  should  vote 
for  a  monarchy,  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  referendum 
was  taken  is  a  lesson  in  democracy  which  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  future. 


FALL  READING  IN  THE  TRENCHES 

ONE  result  of  the  new  form  of  warfare,  where  mil- 
lions of  men  are  kept  for  a  year  at  a  time  in  the 
same  trenches  with  watchful  waiting  as  their  chief  occu- 
pation, is  that  a  call  for  reading  matter  has  come  from 
the  front  which  is  almost  as  insistent  as  the  demand 
for  shells.  The  need  was  met  in  various  ways.  In  Eng- 
land magazines  and  books  left  at  any  post  office  were 
forwarded  free  to  the  front,  and  in  this  way  tons  of 
miscellaneous  literature  of  varying  value  were  collected 
and  distributed.  British  authors  were  asked  to  contrib- 
ute volumes  of  their  own  works,  and  some  of  them  re- 
sponded with  such  generosity  as  to  give  rise  to  the  sus- 
picion that  they  had  a  considerable  part  of  the  edition 
on  hand  as  "remainders."  The  sixpenny  editions  of  the 
standard  English  novels  were  great  favorites  in  the 
army,  and  those  admirable  series  of  the  classics  and  of 
modern  works  on  science  and  sociology  which  are  sold 
for  a  shilling  on  the  English  side  of  the  ocean,  and  for 
thirty-five  or  fifty  cents  on  our  side,  were  drawn  upon  by 
the  serious-minded.  Many  a  man  has  found  in  the  war 
a  better  opportunity  for  reading  than  he  ever  had  be- 
fore. A  British  naval  officer  who  has  been  on  patrol  duty 
in  the  North  Sea  all  winter  reports  with  pride  that  he 
has  at  last  read  Paradise  Lost  clear  thru. 

But  as  the  war  enters  upon  its  second  year  a  need  is 
felt  for  something  better  adapted  to  the  soldier's  needs 
and  convenience  than  the  casual  magazines  and  the 
culled  volumes  which  chance  beneficence  had  supplied. 
Bound  books  were  too  bulky  to  carry  and  too  good  to 
throw  away.  Periodicals  were  mostly  trivial  and  trashy, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  England  to  compare  with  the  ten 
or  fifteen  cent  magazine  of  America  for  illustrations  and 
good  reading  matter  combined.  So  a  special  literature  is 
being  printed  for  the  army.  The  London  Times  has  re- 
turned to  a  primitive  form  of  printing  and  is  issuing 
"broadsheets"  in  editions  of  a  million.  These  are  sold 
in  sets  of  six  for  a  penny,  each  set  containing  a  variety 
of  selections  in  prose  and  poetry  printed  on  single 
sheets  so  they  can  be  sent  in  letters,   carried  in  the 
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pocket  and  thrown  away  when  read.  Here  are  the  con- 
tents of  two  of  the  penny  sets: 

EIGHTH   SET  NINTH  SET 

Fbom  Abraham   Lincoln.  The  City  ok  God. 

TuK  Wkst  Wi.ND  (SheUey.)  Five  Poems  hy  Herrick. 

Mb.  Tony  Weulek  on  Litera-  Admiralty    iNSTRurnoNS    on 

TURE.  liiDijjii   AND    Dogs. 

A  Night  Attack.  (Tom  Grin-  A  German  Lady  in  Waiting. 

gle's   Log.)  (Barney.) 

The  Queensfebbt  Diligence.  The  Upper  Thames.  (William 

(Scott.)  Morris.) 

L' Allegro.  John   Gilpin. 

In  the  German  army,  as  we  might  expect,  this  matter 
of  the  supply  of  literature  was  not  left  to  chance,  but 
was  well  ordered  from  the  start.  Dictionaries,  grammars 
and  phrase  books  in  French  and  English  were  provided 
for  the  troops  sent  west,  and  in  Russian  for  those  sent 
east.  These  contained  the  vocabulary  and  sentences 
needed  for  communication  with  the  prisoners  or  the  in- 
habitants of  the  conquered  provinces.  A  German  soldier 
captured  in  Poland  a  few  months  ago  carried  phrase 
book  No.  90,000,  so  the  edition  must  be  considerable.  It 
is  arranged  in  three  columns,  German  text,  Russian  text 
and  the  pronunciation  of  the  Russian  in  Latin  letters. 
The  German  Government  has  thoughtfully  provided  the 
British  prison  camps  with  German  grammars  sold  at  a 
penny  in  the  commissary,  so  that  their  captives  may  im- 
prove their  time.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anHhing 
in  The  Hague  prohibiting  the  imposition  of  such  a  task 
as  German  grammar  upon  prisoners  of  war,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  term  of  confinement  will  not  be  so 
long  as  to  enable  them  to  master  it. 

In  order  that  the  Germans  who  are  now  visiting  for- 
eign lands  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  may  im- 
prove their  opportunities  to  the  full  a  Pocket  Art  Guide 
for  the  German  Soldier  has  been  prepared  for  him.  This 
describes  and  illustrates  in  a  volume  of  200  pages  the 
most  important  buildings  and  pictures  to  be  seen  in  Bel- 
gium, Northern  France  and  Western  Russia.  It  does  not, 
however,  extend  beyond  Moscow  and  Paris,  and  fails  to 
cover  England  and  Italy.  Perhaps  these  as  well  as  Con- 
stantinople are  contained  in  a  second  volume  to  be  is- 
sued later.  Among  the  edifices  depicted  is  the  cathedral 
of  Rheims,  and  we  are  told  that  while  the  Germans  were 
occupying  that  city  the  soldiers  were  personally  conduct- 
ed in  squads  around  the  cathedral  like  Cook  tourists 
while  a  competent  critic,  detailed  for  the  purpose,  lec- 
tured to  them  on  its  artistic  merits.  Doubtless  this,  their 
last  opportunity  of  seeing  the  cathedral  in  all  its  glory, 
was  most  highly  appreciated  afterward  when  it  became 
their  painful  duty  to  bombard  the  edifice  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

Germany  is  better  supplied  with  cheap  editions  of 
good  literature  than  any  other  country,  and  since  "an- 
alphabetism"  is  absent  from  the  German  army,  we  may 
suppose  that  most  knapsacks  contained  a  volume  of  the 
Reclam  or  some  similar  library.  The  Tauchnitz  "Library 
of  British  Novelists,"  which  has  been  issued  regularly 
since  1841,  has  suspended  publication  during  the  war. 
The  last  volume,  No.  4508,  is  Harhara  and  Company,  by 
W.  E.  Norris,  in  which,  curiously  enough,  a  character 
accuses  the  Prussians  of  being  "arrogant  and  badly 
brought  up."  The  favorite  authors  in  the  German 
trenches  are  reported  to  be  Dickens  and  Shakespeare.  If. 
however,  this  [jrefererice  is  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Germans  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  vernacular 
with  a  view  of  crossing  the  Channel,  they  should  bt> 
warned  that  neither  the  Shakespearian  nor  the  Dickena- 
lari  (lialtrt  is  in  vogue  nowadays  iti  Lomlon  .society. 


The  German  poets'  memorial  foundation  has  been  en- 
gaged in  supplying  good  literature  to  the  troops,  and  up 
to  the  end  of  April  had  sent  84,562  volumes  to  the 
trenches.  Hauptmann  in  his  essay  "Are  We  Barbari- 
ans?" gives  us  to  understand  that  we  may  expect  to  find 
in  a  German  knapsack  a  Faust  or  a  Zarathiistra,  a  Bible, 
a  Homer  or  a  volume  of  Schopenhauer.  This  may  ac- 
count for  what  we  have  heard  of  their  doings  in  Bel- 
gium, for  these  admirable  works  contain  incidents  or 
teachings  which  it  were  well  not  to  follow  literally. 

As  time  goes  on  the  soldier  is  becoming  more  critical  of 
the  literature  sent  him.  A  German  monist  complains  that 
he  gets  nothing  but  religious  books,  while  he  wants 
Haeckel  and  the  like.  A  good  churchman  in  the  English 
trenches  is  shocked  at  finding  Meredith's  theory  of 
prayer  on  his  latest  "Broadsheet."  He  demands  an  eccle- 
siastical censorship  to  eliminate  such  rank  heresy.  This 
suggests  that  here  is  an  opportunity  of  settling  by  a 
colossal  experiment  the  vext  question  of  the  influence  of 
literature.  Let  certain  regiments  be  supplied  with  opti- 
mistic, others  with  pessimistic  philosophy.  Let  some 
read  the  classics,  some  science,  some  the  Christian  fath- 
ers. Let  some  be  given  detective  stories  or  problem  nov- 
els, others  kept  on  exclusive  diet  of  sociology  and  eco- 
nomics. Then  see  which  corps  fights  best,  which  is  most 
cheerful,  which  meets  death  most  willingly. 

Here,  too,  is  a  chance  to  extend  Secretary  Daniels' 
plan  of  education  in  the  service.  If  Kitchener  is  right  in 
thinking  that  the  war  will  last  three  years  or  longer 
there  would  be  time  for  a  college  course.  The  military 
duties  would  naturally  take  some  time  away  from  the 
studies,  but  not  more  than  many  college  students  devote 
to  athletics. 


THE  SHAME   OF  YALE 

IT  is  a  great  grief  to  us  when  an  ancient  and  honor- 
able university  like  Yale  is  brought  to  open  disgrace 
thru  the  misconduct  of  some  of  its  students.  We  are  dis- 
trest  to  find  in  the  papers  nothing  about  the  scholastic 
work  which,  we  understand  from  private  letters,  Yale 
is  still  doing,  but  instead  columns  about  the  "weeding 
out  of  the  evildoers,"  the  "expulsion  of  tainted  men" 
and  the  "ridding  the  university  of  the  stain  upon  its 
honor."  Going  by  the  headlines  we  would  have  supposed 
that  the  Yale  students  had  been  found  guilty  of  some 
sort  of  disorder  or  dissipation  such  as  destroys  the 
reputation  and  ruins  the  lives  of  some  young  men  in 
every  institution.  But  as  we  read  further  we  find  it  is 
no  personal  peccadillo,  but  a  deed  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  press,  is  much  more  serious. 

We  may  as  well  out  with  the  shameful  truth  at  once. 
Five  Yale  students,  who  spent  a  week  at  Quogue.  Long 
Island,  playing  baseball,  last  summer,  failed  to  pay  for 
their  board.  Oh.  no.  they  did  not  "jump  their  b<.»ard  bill." 
That  is  not  so  rare  an  occurrence  among  students  aa  to 
demand  columns  in  all  the  dailies.  They  allowed  some 
one  else  to  pay  it  for  them.  They  did  this  quite  innocent- 
ly, it  appears.  They  did  ni>t  realize,  according  to  their 
own  story,  that  they  were  doing  wrong.  But  of  course 
ignorance  does  not  exempt  one  from  the  penalty  of  a 
crime.  The  Y  has  been  ripptxl  from  the  l>rea-Ht!»  of  the 
guilty  students  and  they  are  fi»rever  dfbarretl  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  gaiiu's  ot'  the  univt*rsit.\ .  a  puniahment 
which  certainly  luatche.s  the  crime  in  magnitude. 

The  Yale  Neiva  blames  the  coachett  and  nianair«ri  of 
the  teams  for  not  warning  the  men  against  :iuch  U 
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tut  ions  of  the  vacjition  Hcii.son.  We  heart  ily  np.rvf  with 
till!  Ni'ii's,  lor  \vt'  liavi*  aiwu.vs  Itclicvrd  that  ij.';ii()ijiiit(! 
i»  no  proti'ftioii  I'oi'  iiinoceiict'  and  liave  often  nrK«'<l  tlmt 
those  reHi)(>iiHil)it'  lor  tlic  yoiilli  of  our  iaiid  .  hoidd 
franldy  i'xplaiii  to  llit-ni  tlir  evils  of  the  outer  Wftiid  and 
so  ^'uard  them  aKHinst  the  sins  that  will  hesut  tli*-ni  as 
soon  as  they  leave  the  shelter  (»!"  the  canipus. 

lOspeeially  is  this  true  of  .such  cwnninKly  eoneeali'd 
traps  as  Hint  which  has  eau^ht  these  poor  younjf  men. 
Surely  Satan  never  devised  a  more  innocent-seeminj.'  sin 
than  this.  No  one  could  suspect  its  evil  unless  he  had  had 
a  college  education  and  specialized  in  athletics.  We  con- 
ftas  that  vvc  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the  diplomas  haiiKinjf 
upon  our  walls,  find  it  impossible  to  appreciate*  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offense  as,  it  ai)p(>ars,  we  should.  We  under- 
stand fully  the  danvrers  of  professionalism  in  collej^'e 
athletics.  Professionuliam  consists  in  makinff  a  business 
of  athletics,  not  in  makintr  money  out  of  it.  If  the  term 
"professional"  were  conlined  to  those  hiwyers  and  doc- 
tors who  found  tlieir  jjrofession  i)rotital)le,  the  ranks 
would  be  considerably  reduced.  A  younj?  man  in  college 
is  a  student  by  profession  altho  he  is  not  getting  paid 
for  it.  Study  is  his  vocation ;  sports  may  be  his  avoca- 
tion. If  he  takes  more  interest  in  his  sports  than  in  his 
studies,  then  he  is  a  professional  athlete  and  should  be 
debarred,  not  from  the  field  but  from  the  classroom.  If 
there  are  any  matriculates  in  Yale  to  whom  their  pro- 
fession as  students  is  secondary  to  their  interest  in  ath- 
letics, the  university  owes  it  to  its  honor  to  expel  them 
at  once.  They  constitute  the  shame  of  Yale  or  any  other 
university  that  harbors  them. 


THE  WILTED  GLORY  OF  WAR 

WAR  was  magnificent  as  it  was  carried  on  in  for- 
mer days,  where  were  the  flashing  of  arms,  the 
later  gleam  and  clash  of  bayonet  and  musket,  the  capar- 
isoned horses,  and  the  swing  of  sabers  as  squadron  met 
squadron  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Iliad  was  a  succes- 
sion of  pictures  of  warring  heroes  with  their  auxiliar 
gods.  So  crusading  knights  fought  the  Paynim  cham- 
pions in  open  field.  And  such  was  war  up  to  our  own 
times,  fought  bravely,  rank  against  rank,  on  what  was 
called  the  field  of  battle.  And  so  it  was  painted  on  a 
thousand  canvases,  'the  mounted  leader,  with  his  arm 
upswung,  hewing  down  the  opposite  foe  and  cheering 
on  his  followers. 

But  where  is  all  this  showy  bravery  now?  How  will 
the  artists  paint  the  present  war?  How  can  they  picture 
the  invisible  periscope  of  a  submarine  or  the  course  of 
the  torpedo  which  smites  the  "Lusitania"  ?  The  painting 
which  will  show  hands  raised  above  the  wall  of  one 
trench  to  fling  grenades  into  the  opposing  trench  will 
not  draw  enthusiastic  spectators  in  the  picture  gallery. 
There  is  nothing  pictorial  in  the  meeting  of  two  hostile 
aeroplanes  a  mile  up  in  the  sky,  each  trying  to  mount 
higher  than  the  other  and  send  missiles  down  upon  it. 
In  this  war  the  carnage  is  produced  by  cannon  dropping 
shells  on  distant  trenches  or  distant  cities.  But  what 
grandeur  can  any  one  see  or  paint  in  an  enormous  gun 
concealed  behind  trees  and  discharging  every  half  hour 
its  monstrous  bomb  into  Rheims  ten  miles  away? 

The  old  fighting  is  no  more.  Its"  glory  is  gone  with 
the  new  earthworks.  The  soldier's  weapon  is  the  spade, 
and  his  purpose  is  to  hide  rather  than  to  fight.  And  yet 
the  glory  is  not  all  gone.  The  magnificence  is  not  so 
much  for  the  fighting  soldier  as  for  the  superb  purpose 


of  the  nntlfJtiH  at  war.  Never  wuh  unythlnj^  flncr  than 
their  di'terminiit ion.  (ierriuiny  olffrM  a  M|)N'ndi<l  ilJUNtra- 
tion.  She  believeM  that  nhe  \n  (ivrhtinK  for  more  than 
h(»nor,  for  riKhteouM  defenMO,  for  the  lofty  Mplrit  of  her 
nation,  and  that  "h'in  fentr  Hiirff  int  unne.r  dotl."  And 
nothing  is  (ircd  with  more  spiritual  Mi>|cndor  than  the 
stern  dt'f«Mise  which  Hrl^ium  has  made  for  her  fr<*edrjm 
and  her  riRhts.  And  there  Ih  the  willinK  nacrifice  which 
women  and  incii,  people  and  stateHmen,  in  France  and 
Hritain  have  made,  j^iviiiK  u|)  the  liveH  of  their  deac  ' 
accrptinK  the  wrrckiriK  of  honn'  an»l  wealth  that  ti,.  . 
imiy  keep  th«'ir  pledged  word,  and  protect  litierty  and 
free  civilization.  Here  is  glory,  here  iH  grandeur,  far 
I)ast  all  that  of  war  whose-  Hi)lendor  has  vanished  away 
with  "the  glory  that  was  (ireece  and  the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome." 


THE   CENSORSliii'   OF  POETRY 

Til  10  censor  is  much  the  same  in  every  country.  We 
used  to  laugh  at  his  rulings  in  Russia  and  Turkey. 
Now  it  is  England  w|iich  is  providing  amusement  to  the 
world.  Ronald  McNeill,  a  Unionist  M.  P.,  inquired  of  the 
Home  Secretary  what  poets  it  is  permissible  to  quote. 
The  reason  for  this  interpellation  is  that  the  Rritish 
censor  takes  his  office  so  seriously  that  he  is  expurgating 
the  poets  and  striking  out  illegal  lines  of  Browning  and 
Kipling  which  correspondents  include  in  their  dispatches 
from  the  front. 

Poor  Kipling,  Poet  of  Imperialism,  Uncrowned  Laure- 
ate of  Greatest  Britain,  now  "somewhere  in  France" 
using  his  sharpest  pen  against  the  enemies  of  England, 
his  only  son  "wounded  and  missing,"  to  think  that  his 
"Recessional"  should  be  found  unfit  for  patriotic  Britons 
to  read!  Curiously  enough,  he  got  into  trouble  before 
over  this  same  pair  of  lines : 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies, 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart. 

It  was  the  censors  of  language,  the  grammarians  and 
their  devoted  followers,  who  pitched  into  him  before,  and 
it  was  the  first  line  they  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  customary  to  provide  a  plural  subject  with  a  plural 
verb.  The  Kiplingites  rushed  unwisely  to  the  defense  of 
their  master  and  argued  that  "tumult"  and  "shouting" 
meant  the  same  thing,  so  the  subject  was  "psychologic- 
ally singular."  Those  who  took  part  in  this  heated  con- 
troversy of  almost  twenty  years  ago  overlooked  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  line  rime  with  "sacrifice." 

And  now  the  political  censor  has  attacked  the  second 
line  and  makes  it  read : 

The  captains     *     *     *     depart. 
The  kings  disappear  among  the  stars.  To  suggest  that 
kings  could  "depart"  is  obviously  dangerous  now  when 
so  many  people  pre  thinking  that  they  should. 

What  would  happen  if  somebody  ventured  to  quote 
from  "The  Man  Who  W^as"  or  "The  Truce  of  the  Bear"? 
And  if  Kipling  is  suspect  what  shall  be  done  to  a  red  re- 
publican like  Swinburne,  especially  the  poem  on  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Czar,  which  The  Independent  printed 
many  years  ago  when  other  magazines  were  afraid  of 
it?  One  couplet  of  it  lingers  in  our  memorj'  yet: 

Love  grows  hate  for  love's  sake;  life  takes  death  for  guide. 
Night  hath  nought  but  one  red  star,  tyrannicide. 

Then  there  are  Burns  and  Shelley  and  Morris  and 
Byron.  Once  the  censor  gets  to  expunging  radicalism 
from  English  poetry  he  will  find  his  hands  full. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Tlic   liivaHiuii 
of  Serbia 


Itiiriii).'  I  lit-  piiHt  wuok 
Sfiliiii  has  liiM'ii  «Mil.t<i'»'(l 
I'i'oiii  all  .siiU's;  t'loiii  I  lie 
north  and  woHt  by  thi<  AuHlro-dormaii 
LroojJH,  from  Iho  oast,  l)y  tlu'  I5ulj.rjiiiaii 
tt'uups  ai)(l  froiii  th(>  south  hy  a  ri'i(>ii(l 
ly  foiTO  of  Fit'iu'li.  'I'lu»  Soihinii  (iu\ 
ornmont,  antiripntiii^r  tlu<  fall  of  Nisli 
which  has  servivi  as  rapital  ever  siiico 
tho  attark  oti  lU>l^rra(io  in  Aujriist, 
11)14,  has  loft,  for  parts  uiikiiovvii.  IL 
was  at  first  roportod  that  Moiiastir  and 
lator  tliat  I'risrond  was  to  ho  made  tli(! 
toniponuy  oaj)ital,  but  tho  Uuljrarian 
bands  crossinj?  tho  border  had  cut  the 
railroad  south  of  Nish  before  the  re- 
moval oould  be  eomplotod.  Accordinjr 
to  the  Serbian  reports  these  attacks 
were  mere  raids  of  lipht  cavalry  which 
were  afterward  driven  back  or  anni- 
hilated. lUit,  however  that  may  be,  tho 
breakinp:  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  connectinp:  the  beleajruerod  Serbs 
with  Salonica  has  interfered  with  the 
advance  of  the  rescuing  party  into 
the  interior.  It  is  announced  that 
French  troops  from  Salonica  have 
crost  the  Greek  frontier  and  made 
connection  with  the  Serbs  near 
Valandova.  But  the  railroad  between 
this  point  and  Uskub  is  said  to 
be  held  by  the  Bulg:ars.  The  British  are 
not  mentioned  in  this  connection  and 
supposably  most  of  them  still  remain  in 
the  neifrhborhood  of  Salonica. 

The  Bulgrars  have  crost  the  border 
at  a  dozen  points  but  it  appears  their 
chief  advances  have  been  made,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  along:  the  two  railroad 
lines  leading:  from  Sofia  to  Serbia.  One 
of  these  runs  from  Sofia  northwest  to 
Pirot  and  Nish  and  the  other  to  Kus- 
tendil  and  Uskub.  The  latter  force  in- 
vaded Serbia  thru  the  mountain  pass 
of  Deve  Bair  and  defeated  the  Serbs  at 
Sgri  Palanka.  The  Bulbars  then  ad- 
vanced to  Kumanovo  and  Ishtip.  Then 
they  stormed  the  Fort  of  Veles  or 
Kuprulu,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Vardar  River.  The  Serbs  burned  the 
town  and  withdrew  to  the  western  side 
of  the  river.  From  this  position  their 
artillery  fire  was  sufficiently  effective 
to  prevent  the  Bulbars  from  crossing 
the  river  and  so  protected  for  the  time 
the  railroad  which  runs  on  the  western 
bank. 

The  German  army  which  assembled 
at  Serajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  has 
invaded  Serbia  on  the  western  frontier 
by  means  of  the  railroad  to  Vishegrad. 
Here  they  crost  the  Drina  River  and 
are  advancing  toward  Ushitza.  This  is 
the  same  route  as  was  taken  by  the 
Austrians  in  their  second  invasion  of 
Serbia,  but  they  met  with  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  before  they  reached  Nish. 

On  the  northern  frontier  the  Austro- 
German  troops  have  advanced  from 
Belgrade  and  Semendria  some  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  into  the  interior,  but  do 
not  seem  yet  to  have  made  connection 
with  the  Bulgars  from  the  east. 

A  combined  fleet  of  British,  French, 


Tlir:  GREAT  WAR 

(lid, III  r    Is     Sli-    I'Mvvaril    <'iirNi>ii    rr 

mIkhn    mm    Atiiirni'y    (iiMirnil.    Alli<-il 

iroiipN  liiiiil  III  lOiioN  nil  Ai'Ki'iiii. 
ihtttUir    l!)     (ii'rriiiiiiN    iittark    l''r«'»nli 

lliK'H  ^ll^t    iiT   UlioiiiiM.   Italy   iln-liircH 

war  iin   UiilKaiiii. 
Oiliihrr  :iJ6»— (iri'iit    Itiilabi   (iITitn   ( 'y 

pnis   to   <in'i fur    ajil    in    IIk'    war. 

ItiilKars     lalu>     VvIi'h     ami      N'niiiia, 

Scrhlii. 

Octohvr      Jl      Alli»'<l      Mliipn      liiiiiiliar<l 
ItiilKiiriaii     piii'lH    III!     A<>i;<'aii.     Kiih 
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Oi'liilicr  *i2 — (Jrcccc  rcfiiscs  to  join 
.MlicH,    lliiiilrnliiM'K    iK'ariiiK    ItiKa. 

(hliilicr  2S  <Iciiiians  cross  Drina 
Ki\cr  into  iiortlnvcst  Scrhia.  Ital- 
ians piisli  attack  on   Anslriaii   lines. 

(htiihn-  2h  I'ldjcars  liiki'  IJskiili. 
Russians  attack  (iiMiiiiin  pusilioii 
at  mouth  of  (iiilf  of  Itif^a. 


Russian  and  Italian  ships  bombarded 
the  Bulgarian  ports  on  the  Aegean,  De- 
deagatch  and  Porto  Lagos.  The  Bulgars 
denounce  the  attack  as  contrary  to  the 
Hague  I'ules  since  these  towns  have  no 
fortifications  whatever.  The  Allies, 
however,  claim  that  only  the  military 
positions,  the  railroad  station,  the  ship- 
ping and  harbor  works  were  shelled 
and  that  the  residential  quarters  were 
spared.  According  to  an  Athens  de- 
spatch twenty-eight  ships  took  part  in 
the  bombardment  which  at  Dedeagatch 
lasted  four  hours  and  caused  the  death 
of  more  than  a  thousand  soldiers  ami 
ten  civilians.  The  Bulgarian  troops 
wei-e  at  mess  when  the  shells  struck 
their  barracks. 


Greece  Remains 
Neutral 


In  order  to  induce 
Greece  to  abandon 
her  neutrality  and 
fight  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  Great 
Britain  took  the  surprizing  step  of  of- 
fering her  Cyprus.  This  island  is  about 
the  size  of  Porto  Rico  or  nearly  a  third 
as  large  as  Belgium.  It  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  Turkey  in  1878  as 
reward  for  defending  her  against  Rus- 
sia, but  was  not  formally  annexed  until 
the  present  war.  The  annexation 
aroused  considerable  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Cypriotes  because  they  are 
mostly  Greeks  and  they  saw  in  this  act 
the  death  blow  to  their  cherished  hope 
of  joining  v/ith  Greece.  The  island, 
however,  has  been  more  prosperous 
and  peaceful  under  British  rule  than 
ever  before. 

It  is  said  that  additional  offers  were 
made  to  Greece  by  the  Allies  such  as 
the  Bulgarian  territory  on  the  Aegean. 
Greece  was  forcibly  reminded  that  her 
treaty  with  Serbia  obligated  her  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  Serbia  when- 
ever that  country  was  attacked  and 
Greece  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  Allies  expected  her  to  live  up  to 
this  engagement. 

But  the  Greek  Government  paid  no 
heed  to  either  bribes  or  threats  and  re- 


turned a  rulher  conlfrnpluoun  r«ply. 
The  (»r«ok  note  cxi»reMm'M  xurpriz"!  nl 
the  iMl<*rvi!iitioii  of  Ihi-  AIIh-i  and 
inHJHtK  thut  th(!  riicht  of  inturpretatioti 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  \\i-\i>\\v.^  eo'i 
Mively  to  the  two  contructini;^  coufiW.. 
and  docM  not  concern  a  third  party.  "It 
muHt  not  be  forgotten  that  (ireecc  im 
an  independent  nation  that  diHpOH«N  of 
its  fate  in  full  Hovereignty."  (Jralitud*- 
iH  exproHt  for  the  vagut-  offern  made  by 
the  AIlicH  and  eHi>ccially  to  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  fiffer  of  flypruH.  Greece, 
Hays  the  note,  is  not  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  defend  Serbia  againnt  the  Au«- 
tro-German  attaek  and  the  IfiO.OOt)  men 
which,  according  to  the  treaty  (Jreece 
agreed  to  send  to  the  aid  of  Serbia  in 
case  of  an  atttick  from  Bulgaria,  would 
be  useless  under  the  circumsf ances.  At 
least  400,000  would  be  needed  to  save 
Serbia  and  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
(Jreece  to  attempt  it  unless  the  Allies 
sent  as  many  more.  Greece,  by  allow- 
ing free  passage  to  the  Allies'  troops 
over  her  territory  and  in  maintaining 
her  own  army  on  a  war  footing,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  note,  doing  all  she  can 
for  Serbia. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Allies  will 
either  make  a  higher  off'er  for  Greek 
support  or  use  their  Mediterranean 
fleet  to  compel  her  to  enter  the  war. 

„.  _  ,.  -  The  German  campaign 
Riga  Gulf  and      -^^     j^^^^j^     j^^g     ^^^_ 

Pnpet  River       ^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^ 

objectives,  the  capture  of  the  port 
of  Riga  at  the  north  end  of  the 
line  and  the  capture  of  the  rail- 
road on  the  south.  Both  these  points 
are  of  great  commercial  as  well  as 
strategic  importance,  and  if  they  can 
be  gained  the  Germans  will  command  a 
line  of  over  500  miles  running  almost 
straight  north  and  south  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Baltic  to  the  east- 
ern end  of  Galicia.  The  railroad  from 
Vilna  to  Kovno  would  then  run  just 
behind  their  front,  while  the  Russians 
would  be  deprived  of  any  north  and 
south  railroad  nearer  than  that  which 
runs  from  Petrograd  to  Kiev,  over  a 
hundred  miles  in  their  rear.  With  such 
a  line  in  their  possession  the  Teutonic 
forces  could  well  afford  to  entrench 
for  the  winter. 

By  the  capture  of  Vilna  and  Lida  a 
few  months  ago  the  Germans  secured 
the  central  section  of  this  north  and 
south  railroad  line.  But  its  northern 
terminus  of  Dvinsk  is  still  held  by  the 
Russians  in  spite  of  all  Hindenburg's 
efforts.  Over  the  southern  section, 
where  it  crosses  the  Pripet  River,  the 
fiercest  conflicts  have  been  raging  for 
weeks  with  varying  fortunes.  North  of 
the  Pripet  the  Austrians  and  Germans 
reached  the  railroad,  but  were  defeat- 
ed on  October  21  with  the  loss  of  3637 
men  prisoners  and  ten  machine  guns 
captured.  South  of  the  Pripet,  where 
the  Teutonic  forces  had  come  within  a 
few  miles  of    the  railroad    they    have 
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Russian   roads   arc  so  bad  that   they  have   a  positive  defensive  value  as   a    hindrance  to  invadine;  armies.  Here  are  forty  German  soldiers  drasgins   a 

car  over  a  worn-out  highway 


been    attacked    by    the    Russians    and 
driven  back. 

The  unexpected  success  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  south  may  have  an  effect 
upon  the  Balkan  campaign,  for  it  will 
tend  to  relieve  the  Russians  of  their 
fear  of  an  invasion  of  Bessarabia. 
They  have  been  afraid  that  the  Teu- 
tonic forces  would  strike  at  Kiev  and 
Odessa  perhaps  in  concert  with  the 
Rumanians,  who  are  anxious  to  regain 
Bessarabia,  a  province  largely  inhabited 
by  Rumanians,  but  annexed  by  Russia 
in  1878.  A  new  army  of  Austrians  and 
Germans  have  been  massed  upon  the 
Rumanian  border,  but  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  Rumania  and 
keeping  her  from  joining  the  Allies  or 
of  preventing  the  Russians  from  cross- 
ing Rumania  to  get  at  Bulgaria  must 
be  for  the  present  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. 

Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
seems  to  have  concentrated  his  ener- 
gies on  the  capture  of  Riga.  He  has 
expelled  the  Russians  from  their  posi- 
tions northeast  of  Mitau  and  so  come 
within  gunshot  of  Riga.  The  southern 
bank  of  the  Dvina  River  for  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles  east  of  Riga  is  now  in  his 
possession.  Illukst,  which  protects 
Dvinsk  on  the  northwest,  has  at  last 
been  carried  by  assault  and  3000  Rus- 
sians made  prisoners.  The  Germans 
seem  to  have  possession  of  the  mouth 
of  Riga,  for  we  hear  from  Petrograd 
that  the  Russian  warships  have  bom- 
barded the  coast  here  and  landed 
troops. 

The   chief   event  of    the 
The  War  m      ^^^^^  j^  ^.^^^  western  field 

*'""^*  wa8    an    attack    by    the 

Germans  on  a  part  of  the  line  that  han 
for  some  months  been  comparatively 
quiescent.  On  a  front  of  about  six  miles 
to  the  east  of  Rhelms  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment hy  the  (Jerman  guns  on  the 
night  of  October  19  was  followed  by 
repeated  charges  against  the  French 
Iin«!H  under  rover  of  den.se  cloutl.s  of 
Huffocatitig  gaseH.  TheHe  attucks  were 
repeated  on  the  two  dayH  following,  but 
the  German  HoldierH  were  mowed  down 
l)y    the    French    artillery    before    they 
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could  reach  the  trenches  at  any  point. 
If  the  Germans  had  been  successful  in 
this  effort  they  would  have  retaken 
Rheims  and  this  would  have  brought 
them  on  the  left  flank  of  the  position 
about  five  miles  to  the  east  which  the 
French  gained  in  their  recent  advance. 

Here  the  lighting  has  continued 
about  Tahui-e,  but  with  no  decisive  re- 
sults since  the  great  French  drive  of  a 
month  ago.  Their  total  gain  by  this 
movement  amounts  to  one  or  two  miles 
along  a  fifteen  mile  front.  If  the  secret 
order  from  General  Joffre  which  the 
German  War  Office  published  as  found 
on  a  French  staff  officer  is  authentic  the 
French  employed  in  the  offensive  of 
September  25,  ninety-three  divisions 
and  the  British  eighteen,  making  alto- 
gether about  two  million  men.  The 
order  states  that  this  constitutes  three- 
quarters  of  the  French  army  and  that 
it  was  supported  by  two  thousand 
heavy  and  three  thousand  field  guns 
with  a  far  greater  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion than  ever  before. 

The  Germans  admit  the  terrific  vio- 
lence of  the  bombardment  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  poisonous  gases 
used  by  the  French  and  English.  At  the 
battle  of  Loos  the  explosive  shells  dug 
immense  cavities  in  the  entrenchments 
and  tore  the  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments to  shreds.  Then  came  the  gas 
clouds  creeping  like  a  white  mist  over 
the  meadows  and  settling  down  into 
the  trenches  and  dugouts  where  the 
soldiers  lived.  This  was  followeil  by  a 
greenish  black  smoke,  and  ten  minutes 
later  another  white  fog  and  black 
smoke  was  wafted  over  the  German 
lines.  .A.fter  four  of  these  waves  had 
past  the  British  charged  out  in  solid 
columns  out  of  the  cloud,  their  noses 
protected  by  respirators.  The  Germans 
also  were  provided  with  ga.s  mask.s  but 
many  of  them  had  been  overcome  by 
the  fumes  and  forc<j«l  tt>  lie  ilown.  The 
gases  emplove«l  by  both  sides  are  said 
to  consist  largely  of  chlorine  altho 
nothinir  definite  is  dl.sclosed  about  it. 
The  irritation  of  the  lungs  is  so  great 
as  to  incHpacitate  the  soldier  tem- 
porarily. The  victim  usually  reviveM  as 
Hoon  aH  he  gets  frenh  air.  but  in  many 


cases  permanent  injury  to  the  lungs  re- 
sults. Other  gases  are  being  used  which 
irritate  the  eyes  and  cause  a  blinding 
flow  of  tears  without  other  injury. 

In  the  Artois  field  about  Lens  the 
British  continue  to  hold  the  main 
trench  of  the  HohenzoUern  redoubt 
against  German  attacks.  The  Germans, 
however,  hold  Hill  70,  which  was  last 
month  reported  taken  by  the  British. 


The  Execution  of 
Miss  Cavell 


On  the  morning  of 
October  12,  Miss 
Edith  Cavell.  an 
English  nurse,  was  shot  at  Brussels  by 
a  German  firing  squad  in  accordance 
with  a  sentence  of  the  military  court. 
She  had  been  arrested  -August  5  with 
thirty-four  others  on  the  charge  of  aid- 
ing British  and  French  soldiers  and 
Belgian  young  men  to  escape  from  Bel- 
gium and  enter  the  Allied  armies.  It 
appears  from  the  evidence  that  she  used 
the  Medical  Institute  at  Brussels,  of 
which  she  was  principal,  to  shelter 
soldiers  and  recruits  until  they  could 
be  conveyed  away  by  night  to  the 
Dutch  border.  The  head  of  this  "under- 
ground railroad"  was  Prince  Reginald 
de  Croy,  of  Bellingnies,  who  has  not 
been  apprehended.  But  among  the  pris- 
oners were  his  wife.  Princess  Marie  de 
Croix,  and  a  French  countess,  Jeanne 
de  Belleville,  and  many  prominent  Bel- 
gians. After  a  trial  of  three  days  eight 
of  the  accused  were  condemned  to 
death.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  Pope, 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  .-V- 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  the  Kai.-^-  ,-- 
doned  the  Countess  de  Belleville  and 
some  others,  but  Miss  Cavell  was  exe- 
cuted the  morning  after  her  sentence. 
altho  Brand  VVhitlock.  the  .Xmerican 
Minister   to    V   '        m.    ua«d  his  t 

efforts  to  ha\  -entence  tu-  ! 

long  enough  for  an  appeal  to  the   i  • 

peror.    The   S  ^     >' •   '    ^' 

VVhitlock  it\t.  ' 

the  German  Governor  v 

gium,   Baron  von  der  l.^... 

replied   that   the  military   t.  '    the 

death  penalty  inn 

Mis.s  Cavell'^  ....  .!i<  b«fort»  th« 
court  wttH  frank  and  coun»ir»*»u*.  Sh* 
ailn\itteil  the  charvM  unU  •visn   m*i\\*d 
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to  tho  ('vitl<wu*«(  by  Hiiyiiij.':  (hr  MoliliiMK 
h\ui  liiul  ai(l<Ml  Id  otica|)t<  liad  wnlliwi 
from  KnK:lan(l  l.o  tliaiiU  lior.  WImmi 
iisIumI  hy  llic  prrHiilnil.  of  llic  I'oui't.  if 
mIio  wished  to  iiclitioii  l.li«<  KaiHtM'  for 
pardon  Mho  foiil<'iiipluouMly  rofiiHtuI 
to  lake  advaiita|.v«>  of  lh<<  opporl unity. 
M.  Kirsclu'ii.  advofat.i<  of  tin-  IU•l^;:iarl 
Court  of  Appeals,  wuh  aHsijjfiit'd  to  her 
(IrfcnHO,  l)iit.  tlu'  court  found  her  K'uilly 
and  a(•(•onlin^J  to  (Iciinati  military  law 
tlu>  piMialty  was  dfath.  Mi-.  (Jaliiui,  Iho 
Itritish  cliaplain.  who  visited  Ihi-  |)rison 
to  atirninistor  coininunion,  rcportt'd  hor 
last  words  hcforr  her  rxi'cution  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  wish  nil  my  rriciids  In  know  linit  I 
willingly  H'vo  my  lilt'  for  my  ctniiilry.  I 
hiiv«*  ui>  f4>iir  nor  Hhrinkiiin-  I  luiv»» 
Nt'iMi  (Iciilh  NO  oftoii  it  is  not  slraii){<» 
or  ffiirriil  to  me.  I  I  hank  (Jod  for  this  ten 
wot'ks  of  (jiiit'l  hcforo  the  end.  My  life  id- 
ways  has  Ix'iMi  luirri(Ml  and  full  of  dilli- 
cidty.  'Phis  time  of  rest  has  been  a  Krt'at 
nu'rcy  to  nu*.  'I'licy  have  all  been  very  kind 
to  nid  luM'o.  Imt  this  1  say,  standioK  as  I 
do  in  view  of  (!od  and  otcrnily  :  1  roal- 
iz«  that  i)ati'iotism  is  not  (mioukIi  ;  I  nuist 
have  no  hatred  or  hittcrnoss  toward  any 
ono. 

When  led  out  for  execution  she  wore 
a  small  Union  Jack  upon  her  bodice. 
She  refused  to  have  her  eyes  bandagred 
but  faced  the  rifles  bravely.  The  execu- 
tion has  aroused  an  outburst  of  indig- 
nation in  Holland  and  the  United 
States  as  well  as  England.  Recruiting 
jumped  to  ten  thousand  in  England  be- 
cause of  the  news. 


British  Cabinet 
Crisis 


The  rumors  of  dissen- 
sion in  the  coalition 
cabinet  received  con- 
firmation thru  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Edward  Carson  as  Attorney  General 
and  it  is  expected  that  others  will  fol- 
low. In  a  statement  to  the  House  of 
Commons  Sir  Edward  Carson  said  that 
his  resignation  was  due  to  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
over  Balkan  policies.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  resignation  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Prime  Minister  was 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  gastro-in- 
testinal  catarrh  which  would  necessi- 
tate complete  rest  for  a  few  days.  This 
illness  has  given  the  Government  a 
respite     during    which     the     questions 


asked    in    I'arliamdnt    eouhl    be    evadt^i 
and   the  uiroiiM   lo  overthrow   the   mm 
islry  wuro  lield  in  nbuyitiicti. 

It  is  r<  rii^r||i/,(<d  lliat  some  sort  of  u 
rooi'i^aMi/iiliiin  of  the  (aliiiiel  Im  inevit- 
able and  not  improlmldy  Mr.  AH(|uith 
nuiy  be  amon^f  the  victims  of  poi)iilar 
resenlmiiil .  The  past,  week  has  been 
one  of  the  muHt  Kl<)oniy  that  Kn^land 
has  experienctid  in  r«'c«'nt  linu'H.  'I'he 
losses  for  the  wec-k  atnounled  to  about 
.'<(), 01)11  and  thu  number  of  recruits  is 
not  keepinK'  up  to  that  lijfurc.  'I'he  peo- 
ple are  lie^'inninK  t-o  ruali/u  that  they 
have  b»«en  ke|)t  in  i>rnoran<'e  an<l  de- 
ceived about  the  war  and  even  jjupers 
friendly  to  the  Government  are  out- 
spoken in  I  heir  criticism.  The  policy  of 
the  censorship  in  concealing  or  holding 
up  bad  news  and  allowing  the  publica- 
tion of  false  reports  of  an  optimisti'* 
character  has  created  an  atmosjjhere 
of  distrust.  Even  the  oflicial  announce- 
ments of  the  German  War  OfFice  are 
censored  in  London  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  be  published  in  England  or 
cabled  to  America.  This  policy  was  de- 
fended in  Parliament  on  the  ground 
that  the  (Government  did  not  propose 
to  permit  the  British  press  to  be  used 
to  circulate  German  falsehoods  and 
arguments. 

A  particularly  irritating  incident  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  the  Dardan- 
elles. The  censor  allowed  the  publica- 
tion of  correspondence  from  Gallipoli 
which  described  the  landing  at  Suvla 
Bay  as  a  sti-iking  success  and  claimed 
that  the  British  had  gained  control  of 
the  peninsula  and  the  Turkish  forces 
would  have  to  starve  or  surrender.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  Suvla  Bay  ex- 
pedition was  a  costly  failure  and  that 
the  officer  in  charge  of  it  has  been  re- 
lieved from  duty  on  account  of  it. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  400,000  men 
are  needed  if  the  German  drive  thru 
Serbia  is  to  be  checked,  but  probably 
not  over  150,000  have  been  landed  at 
Salonica.  The  bungling  in  regard  to 
Bulgaria  is  probably  more  the  fault  of 
the  Russian  Foreign  Office  than  of  M. 
Delcasse  or  Sir  Edward  Grey  because 
Russia  insisted  upon  conducting  the 
negotiations  with  Serbia  and  Bulgaria 


and  it  witM  her  twenty-four  hour  ulti- 
malum  that  biou^ht  on  the  mobilixit- 
tion  of  thu  liulKitrinn  urmy. 

Accordintf  to  (ieru'ritl  Kir  Imm 
Swayne,  u  ijirtfctor  of  recruili/ii.:, 
"(ireat  lirituin  n»odH  .3,000,000  mure 
men  by  Hprinif."  Thone  who  favor  con- 
Hcripllon  are  urKin^  that  it  be  adopted 
at  once,  but  thu  (iovcrriment  denireN  to 
give  Lord  Dc-rby's  plan  u  chance  before 
enterin^'  u|)on  so  dranlic  and  unpofjular 
a  measure  aH  conncription.  The  national 
register  recently  taken  givew  the  namen 
of  I.'.MIO.OOO  men  of  military  age  who 
are  not  engaged  on  munitions,  produc- 
tive industries  or  railroads.  Thesi;  are 
now  being  personally  solirited  to  enlist 
in  the  army.  Itecruiting  has  now,  like 
the  manufacture  of  munitions,  been 
taken  out  of  the  handn  of  the  military 
authorities  anrl  is  \)\il  under  civilian 
control  with  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  gen- 
eral director. 

...  ,  At  the  Kpecial  elec- 

Ncw  Jersey  s  .  x,  , 

£,    „  ,.,       •  tion   in   New  .Jersey 

Suffrage  li,lection  *  -• 

*•  for    action    upon    a 

woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  the  majority 
against  the  amendment  was  about  fjl,- 
000,  in  a  total  vote  reported  to  be  3.30,- 
000.  The  constitution  provides  that  the 
question  cannot  be  submitted  again  for 
five  years,  and  an  amendment  annulling 
this  provision  was  rejected  at  this  spe- 
cial election.  The  advocates  of  woman 
suffrage  hold  that  the  legi.slature  is 
empowered  to  grant  to  women  the  right 
to  vote  for  Presidential  electors  next 
year,  and  they  will  ask  the  Legi.slature 
to  do  this.  President  Wilson  voted  for 
the  amendment  at  Princeton,  and  was 
heartily  cheered  when  he  went  to  the 
polls.  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  his  secretary, 
voted  for  it  in  Jersey  City.  It  was  as- 
serted by  Mrs.  Van  Winkle,  president 
of  the  Woman's  Political  Union,  that 
many  fraudulent  votes  against  the 
amendment  had  been  cast.  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Brown,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Suffrage  Association,  said 
the  result  was  not  a  surprizing  one,  in 
view  of  the  opposition  of  the  political 
machines.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
president  of  the  National  Woman  Suf- 
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frage  Association,  remarked  that  the 
election  would  give  an  impetus  to  work 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

The  approaching  vote  on  similar 
amendments  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts,  states  whose 
population  exceeds  20,000,000,  is  excit- 
ing much  interest.  There  were  41,000 
persons  in  a  suffrage  parade  in  Phila- 
delphia last  week.  In  New  York  City, 
on  the  23d,  there  was  a  notable  parade, 
the  procession,  in  which  more  than  fifty 
bands  took  part,  moving  up  Fifth  Ave- 
nue from  Washington  Square.  There 
were  about  30,000  women  and  men  in 
line.  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  or- 
ganizations wei'e  represented. 

,,,.     ,        _,,       .         The  transmission  of 
Wireless  Phonmg    ^es^ages    by    wire- 
to  Pans  jggg  telephone  from 
Arlington,  Virginia,  and  New  York  to 
San     Francisco     and     the     Hawaiian 
Islands  has  now  been  followed  by  mes- 
sages from  Arlington  across  the  Atlan- 
tic to  Paris.  It  became  known  on  the 
21st  that  three  times  in  the  preceding 
ten  days  wireless  telephonic  messages 
had  been  sent  from  the  station  at  Ar- 
lington  to   the   Eiffel    Tower,    and   re- 
ceived   there   by    H.    E.    Shreeve    and 
A.  M.  Curtis,  representatives  of  Chief 
Engineer  Carty,  under  whose  direction 
the     recent     experiments     have     been 
made.  On  account  of  the  war,  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  permission  to 
use  the  Eiffel  Tower  station  was  ob- 
tained. Officers  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  present,  and  they  testify  to 
the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  re- 
plies were  by  cable,  because  the  special 
sending  apparatus  was  not  available  in 
Paris.   Mr.   Carty  predicts  that  it  will 
soon  be  possible  to  reach  Tokio  and  all 
the  great  cities  of  the  world  by  wireless 


telephone  from  New  York.  There  has 
already  been  communication  between 
Arlington  or  New  York  and  Panama, 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu 
and  Paris. 

The  message  received  at  the  Eiffel 
Tower  was  heard  by  the  operator  in 
Honolulu.  It  was  sent  by  B.  B.  Webb, 
and  the  Honolulu  operator's  report  is 
that  he  distinctly  heard  the  words 
"Hello,  Shreeve.  This  is  Webb  talking." 
Mr.  Carty,  in  Chicago,  told  the  story 
to  reporters  in  New  York  by  wireless 
telephone.  By  the  same  agency  he  then 
talked  with  Thomas  A.  Edison,  in  San 
Francisco,  where  the  latter  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  which  cele- 
brated the  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of 
his  invention  of  the  incandescent  light. 
There  was  a  similar  celebration  at  the 
Edison  laboratories  in  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  two  dinner  parties 
talked  with  each  other,  by  wireless 
telephone,  the  distance  being  3400 
miles. 

,  -,  Secretary         Daniels 

Army  and  Navy     j^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^j^^  p^^. 

^"^  lie   the  estimates  re- 

lating to  his  five  years  program  for  en- 
larging the  navy.  The  cost,  for  ships, 
aviation,  a  reserve  stock  of  munitions, 
etc.,  is  to  be  for  the  entire  period,  ac- 
cording to  these  estimates,  $502,482,- 
214.  For  ships  alone  the  sum  is  $422,- 
964,187.  The  proposed  expenditure  for 
aviation  is  $6,000,000,  and  $25,000,- 
000  is  to  be  invested  in  the  munition 
reserve.  The  total  for  the  navy  in  the 
five  years  would  be  $1,017,482,000. 
For  the  coming  year  the  appropriations 
would  amount  to  $217,652,173,  an  in- 
crease of  $68,000,000  over  those  for 
the  current  year.  In  a  public  address 
a  few  days  ago  the  Secretary  said  he 
intended    to    ask    for    a    Government 


armor  plate  factory,  because  the  exist- 
ing factories  do  not  compete  with  each 
other  but  are  in  agreement  as  to  prices. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
such  a  factory  would  be  $6,000,000. 
He  would  also  ask  that  projectiles  for 
the  navy  be  made  in  a  Government  fac- 
tory. 

Estimates  for  the  changes  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  have  not  been 
published  in  detail,  but  the  substance 
of  his  program  was  set  forth  in  these 
pages  last  week.  It  is  now  known,  how- 
ever, that  his  plans  include  $26,000,000 
a  year,  for  four  years,  for  an  accumu- 
lation of  reserve  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion and  arms,  and  $20,000,000  a  year 
for  coast  defenses,  new  forts  and  guns. 
For  the  projected  Continental  Army  of 
400,000,  and  the  additions  to  the  regu- 
lar army  the  sum  assigned  is  $26,000,- 
000  a  year.  The  increase  for  next  year 
is  said  to  be  $72,000,000. 

In  an  address  to  be  delivered  in  New 
York  on  November  4,  President  Wilson 
is  to  explain  and  support  the  plans  of 
the  two  Departments.  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
opposes  them,  says  that  if  the  delibera- 
tion and  investigation  required  by  his 
peace  treaties  should  fail  to  settle 
peacefully  any  international  contro- 
versy, he  would  have  the  question  of 
going  to  war  voted  upon  by  the  whole 
nation.  He  hopes  that  the  women  would 
take  part  in  such  a  referendum.  Ex- 
President  Taft  says  the  danger  of  mili- 
tarism here  is  very  remote,  partly  be- 
cause we  could  not  raise  an  army  of 
500,000  men  in  time  of  peace  without 
increasing  the  pay  from  the  present 
rate  of  $15  a  month  to  $35  or  $40,  and 
this  expense  would  be  prohibitive.  Wo 
need  a  navy,  he  adds,  as  large  as  the 
navy  of  any  other  nation  which  has  a 
standing  army  large  enough  to  spare 
250,000   men   for   an   attack  upon   us. 
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uiul  wu  luck  1  (),()()()  nuMi  Tor  our  cuunt 
<lc'r«<ii.sr.s.  Our  navy  and  coumI  (U'foriHUH, 
ill  liis  (i|ii(iioii,  sluiiiM  lilt  ki'pt  up  to  lliu 
pi-opur  Mtri'iiKlli,  in  <)i<I«t  (iiat  llicy  rnuy 
lilt,  oti  liolli  couhIh,  r«-al  luilwarkH 
ii^aiiiMt   unjust  aKK>'*^*HNi(iii. 


'riiciT    lia.s    lu'oii     n<» 
Labor  Disputes      scltifiiu'iit      nf     t  h  i> 

striko  of  la.OOl)  t-ni- 
ployons  of  till-  (iiMicral  Klt'ctric  ('(»m- 
paiiy,  ill  SfluMU'ctiKly.  Ni«\v  York,  for 
an  I'inlil  hour  day  and  liijriit'r  wanfi's. 
Tht>  conipany's  olVi-r  i)!'  1)  '-j  hours  and 
an  iiicroast"  of  r>  pt>r  ri'ut  was  rt>ji«i'tod, 
and  IfiOO  picUi'ts  \vt>ri>  phurd  on  duty 
by  till"  stiiUtMs.  In  sympathy,  the  oni- 
ployoi's  of  tho  (IfiuMiil  Vt'hii'lc  ('om- 
paiiy,  a  sultsidiaiy  coiporalion,  which 
has  liccM  making  autoniohilcs  on  war 
ordtMs  in  \jOU)x  Ishiiul  City,  have  ciuit 
work,  and  there  will  he  an  attempt  to 
i'aust>  strikes  in  the  company's  other 
plants.  In  Meriden,  Connecticut,  the 
strikers  who  have  left  the  factories  of 
the  International  Silver  Company  are 
strivinj;  to  cause  similar  action  in  the 
company's  factories  in  seven  other 
cities.  A  jrrant  of  nine  hours,  with  If) 
per  cent  more  pay.  has  ended  the  strike 
of  machinists  in  Torrinjrton.  Connecti- 
cut, and  concessions  have  brought  back 
I'iOO  strikers  at  a  screw  factory  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  New  Britain.  In 
Cleveland,  the  machinists  of  the  Peer- 
less Motor  Company  are  on  strike  for 
eight  hours. 

In  Boston  a  strike  of  the  freight 
handlers  on  all  the  railroads  for  an  in- 
crease of  pay  is  interfering  with  the 
movement  of  freight.  In  Worcester 
twelve  meetings  of  the  State  Board  of 
Arbiti-ation  have  accomplished  nothing, 
in  the  strike  of  machinists.  Employers 
will  not  accept  arbitration  or  recognize 
the  union.  A  military  guard,  defending 
a  manufacturing  company's  property 
against  strikers  in  Nashua,  New  Hamp- 
shire, last  week,  killed  a  man  and  bay- 
oneted a  woman.  In  Whippany.  New 
Jersey,  fifty  strikers  who  had  left  a 
boxboard  factory,  were  arrested  for  at- 
tacking a  sheriff's  deputies.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  wireless  operators  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  will  go  on  strike. 
Such  action  might  tie  up  two-thirds  of 
the  coast  shipping.  A  strike  has  been 
declared  by  300  operators  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  A  considerable  increase  of 
pay  is  demanded. 

The  first  important  suit 
Trust  Cases  brought  under  the  Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust  law  is 
one  begun  by  the  Government  in  St. 
Louis  last  week  against  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  its  sub- 
sidiaries and  several  of  its  officers.  The 
Government  asks  the  court  to  forbid 
the  company  to  enforce  the  contracts 
by  which  it  binds  lessees  of  its  ma- 
chines to  use  no  machines  of  its  com- 
petitors. It  alleges  that  the  company's 
practises  are  unlawful  and  _tend  to 
create  monopoly.  A  former  suit  against 
the  same  company,  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court  on  Appeal,  was  brought 
under  the  Sherman  act,  the  Govern- 
ment asking  for  a  dissolution.  This 
one  does  not  seek  dissolution,  but  asks 


for  liijunctioim.  Th«  compuny,  It  in  •!• 
lejfed,  lontndH  UH'i  p««r  ii«iil  of  tht! 
tiad«  III  Hhuf  iiiiichliiiTy, 

Ti-Htinioiiy  HN  tak<ui  liiMt  wuuk  in  ihv 
Muil  ill  which  th«'  (loviTnniiMit  prone 
culcM  William  UockeftdltH',  LewJM  Cumh 
Ledyiiid  and  nine  other  piiMt  or  preKeiit 
tlirectoiN  of  the  New  York,  .New  Ha- 
ven &  Hartford  Ituilroad  ('oMi|iaiiy,  for 
coiiHpirury  to  inonopoli/e  railway  trallii- 
in  New  i'!ii);luiid.  The  chief  wilnervM 
IhuH  far  huH  bevn  (!harleH  S.  .Mellen, 
formerly  pieHJdent  of  the  coiiipuny, 
who  teslilied  for  the  ( JoverniiienI .  hav- 
ing gained  immunity  l>y  doing  thiH. 
Mut  his  testimony  has  not  been  wholly 
satisfactory  to  the  Government,  and  it 
is  said  that  ho  may  be  culle<l  as  a  wit 
ness    for   the  defendants. 

In  the  Sii|)rcme  Court  the  (Jovern- 
meiit  has  tiled  its  brief  in  the  suit 
against  the  stoamshij)  combination,  the 
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FIVE    YEARS'    WORK    AHEAD 

Mrs.  Mina  Van  Winkle,  president  of  the  Women's 
Political  Union  of  New  Jersey,  leaving  head- 
quarters for  a  campaign  round  of  speeches.  Ow- 
ing to  a  peculiar  constitutional  provision,  an 
amendment  to  which  was  defeated  with  the 
Woman  Suffrage  amendment,  no  further  vote  on 
the  question   is   possible  until   1920 


I'UNo  hMvinir  irone  Ut  that  euurt  on  ap- 

pettj.    Ill    1^  r. 

luin  Inn  .-^ 

hud  uii  ..  ,« 

and    I  ia!t.'  ,  .  (| 

"lij-rhtim.'    ill,                   _  ,. 

lion.    Thft    Kcdcral    Tradu    Coi  n 
huN  ordctred  un  r 
that  the  lollori 

lina,  South  Ciirolinit  and  (.  hJtv* 

combiiied   to   deprcNH   the  |»i  i.  .    ..i    c-ot- 

tOM. 

m,  c?-  .•  Carr.m/.a  •  i'<v4Tiinierit 
The  Situation  ,  ,, 

,.  WttM       roriiially      nsog- 

m   Mexico  ,  ..      •^,,...        \ 

ni/xfd    on    thi?    l«th    not 

only  hy  the  Meven  riationK  ♦'  '  '  :ul 
been    repreHcntod     in     the     coi  <, 

but  alsfi  by  Colombia  and  Ni<'uragua. 
The  wordn  uned  were  "the  de  factrj 
(Jovernment  of  Mexico,  of  which  Gen- 
eral Venustiano  Carranza  in  Chief 
Kxecutive."  The  note  of  our  Govern- 
ment suggested  the  appointment  of  an 
.•Nmbassador.  It  is  expected  that  ^'ar- 
ran/.a  will  afipoint  Kli.seo  Arredondo, 
recently  his  agent  in  Washington,  who 
is  his  cousin.  lie  was  a  judge  and  a 
member  of  Congress  under  Madero. 
Our  Ambassador,  it  is  reported,  will 
be  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  now  Amba.ssador 
to  Chili.  President  Wil.son  declared  an 
embargo  on  all  exports  of  arms  or  am- 
munition, except  those  going  to  Car- 
ranza's  forces.  This  order  will  serious- 
ly affect  Villa.  At  Vera  Cruz  our  ships 
saluted  the  Mexican  flag,  and  the  salute 
was  returned  by  Carranza's  gunboat. 
Carranza  is  to  provide  for  municipal 
elections  in  places  which  his  forces  con- 
trol, but  it  is  his  opinion  that  a  year 
must  elapse  before  national  elections 
can  be  held. 

For  some  days  past  there  has  been 
but  little  fighting.  Villa  has  begun  a 
campaign  in  Sonora.  In  the  south,  Car- 
ranza's forces  took  Toluca,  not  far 
from  the  capital.  In  the  battle  there 
with  Zapata's  men,  General  Lagor  Cha- 
zaro,  recently  the  Provisional  Presi- 
dent of  the  Villa  faction,  was  killed. 
Five  Zapata  generals  and  3000  men 
surrendered,  receiving  a  grant  of  am- 
nesty. Villa's  bother,  Hipolito,  said  to 
have  been  shot,  is  still  alive,  but  the 
story  about  the  death  of  Fierro  was  a 
true  one.  It  is  now  reported  that  Villa 
killed  him,  and  that  he  was  not 
drowned.  Among  those  recently  exe- 
cuted at  the  capital  for  connection  with 
the  assassination  of  Madero  were  Gus- 
tavo Navarro  and  Jose  Portillo,  for- 
merly in  Huerta's  Cabinet. 

Parties  of  Mexican  bandits,  cross- 
ing into  Texas,  have  committed  many 
outrages.  On  the  19th  twenty  of  these 
outlaws  wrecked  a  train  on  the  St. 
Louis  &  Brownsville  road,  seven  miles 
from  Brownsville,  and  robbed  the  pas- 
sengers. One  American  soldier,  Cor- 
poral McBee,  was  killed,  and  also  Dr. 
McCain,  Deputy  Health  Officer  of 
Texas.  The  bandits  were  pursued  and 
ten  of  them  killed.  Two  days  later,  at 
Ojo  de  Agua,  sixty  miles  up  the  river 
from  Brownsville,  thirty  Mexicans  at- 
tacked fifteen  of  our  soldiers,  who  were 
in  camp  there.  They  were  driven  away, 
wath  a  loss  of  five,  but  three  Americans 
were  killed  and  eight  wounded. 
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SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  war 
I  have  had  a  very  large  corre- 
spondence with  American  citi- 
zens, and  have  watched  closely 
the  trend  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States  thru  a  great  number  of  news- 
papers which  come  to  me  regularly. 
The  United  States  being  the  most 
important  of  all  the  neutral  nations, 
and  with  "a  scheme  of  government 
and  with  ambitions  for  civilization 
differing  only  in  color  and  detail 
from  our  own,  its  opinion  and  judg- 
ment are  of  deep  importance  to  all 
other  nations  engaged  in  war.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  some  corre- 
spondents, friendly  but  critical,  and 
a  few  others,  unfriendly  and  censori- 
ous, and  also  newspapers,  impatient 
with  the  slow  progress  of  the  war, 
and  impressed  by  Germany's  great 
military  organization,  have  asked 
questions  which  may  be  condensed 
as  follows: 

Why  is  there  so  much  drinking  in 
Great  Britain  in  this  crisis? 

Do  not  the  strikes  in  South  Wales 
show  a  lack  of  patriotism  and  an  in- 
dication that  the  trades  unions  are 
not  strong  for  the  war? 

Why  are  your  able-bodied  men  so 
backward  in  ansivering  their  coun- 
try's call  to  the  colors? 

Why  are  the  armies  you  have  man- 
aged to  raise  proving  so  inactive  and 
ineffective  on  the  western  front? 

Why  have  you  not  met  the  de- 
mands made  by  your  generals  for 
munitions  ? 

Above  all,  why  is  your  navy — Brit- 
ain's pride  and  boasted  bulwark — 
doing  so  little  to  justify  its  reputa- 
tion? Why  does  it  not  search  the 
German  navy  out  in  the  Baltic  and 
come  to  blotvs? 

I  feel  that  these  questions  ought 
to  be  answered  thus  publicly  to  sev- 
eral correspondents  and  to  newspa- 
pers, which,  bearing  us  no  ill  will, 
are  almost  nervously  anxious  about 
our  progress. 

Let  me  begin  with  Drink. 

Drink  has  always  been  "a  canker 
of  industrial  civilization."  If  it  is  so 
conspicuous  now,  it  is  largely  due  to 
the  sense  of  responsibility  so  greatly 
felt  by  the  best  part  of  our  popula- 
tion. It  is  because  they  are  pursuing 
a  course  of  patriotic  effort  and  indi- 
vidual sacrifice  with  almost  sacred 
conviction,  and  indulgence  such  as 
attracts  no  vital  attention  in  normal 
conditions  seems  an  offense  when  the 
nation's  existence  is  at  stake.  Also, 
In  every  ur})an  population  there  is 
alway.?  a  percentage  of  selfish,  dlH- 
reputable    and    IrreHponsible    people 
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who   reflect  discredit  on  the  whole 
community. 

The  economic  dislocation  of  war 
has  brought  unexpected  earnings 
into  the  pockets  of  this  stratum, 
which  represents  about  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  the  money 
has  gone  where  it  would  always  have 
gone,  alas!  had  it  been  forthcoming. 
There  is  no  difference  in  will  here, 
only  in  opportunity. 

7)  UT  "boozing"  has  been  rife 
J-J  among  the  ivorking  classes  in 
general,  it  is  said  by  the  critic,  pri- 
vate and  journalistic. 

Well,  the  stimulus  of  war  intensi- 
fies all  passions,  good  and  bad.  In 
time  of  war  all  is  abnormal.  All  vir- 
tues are  intensified  and,  till  the  in- 
evitable level  is  found,  vices  also  are 
unduly  emphasized.  It  is  only  natural 
that  war  should  call  out  the  moral 
opposites  in  fuller  action  than  is  pos- 
sible to  peace;  should  do  so  till  the 
better  spirit  leavens  all  that  is  done 
and  said,  till  pure  patriotism  pos- 
sesses in  some  degree  all  varieties  of 
mind  and  character. 

What  are  we  doing  about  this 
drink  evil? 

Well,  its  cure  was  the  most  burn- 
ing question  of  party  politics  in  time 
of  peace,  but  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  ordinary-  political  controver- 
sies have  ceased  and  new  methods 
necessary  to  the  moment  have  been 
adopted  for  minimizing  the  evil.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  any  spas- 
modic increase  of  drink  which  there 
may  be  in  any  particular  district  is 
not  due  to  vicious  idleness  and  self- 
indulgence,  tho  in  a  small  degree 
that  may  play  its  part.  Some  of  the 
heaviest  drinkers,  strange  to  say, 
are  the  hardest  workers;  are  men 
who  toil  every  day  in  the  week  and 
put  forward  all  the  energy  they 
have.  Great  exhaustion  follows;  they 
resort  to  drink  to  pull  them  up  to 
the  normal;  and  unhappily,  it  sends 
them  for  the  moment  beyond  the 
normal,  with  a  corresponding  reac- 
tion. Overwork,  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases,  is  the  cause  of  extra  drinking, 
sad  as  it  is.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, have  been  compelled  to  deal 
with  all  cases  of  excessive  drinking 
severely.  Local  authority  is  given, 
under  a  law  passed  in  the  present 
Parliament,  to  inflict  punishment  for 
neglect  of  work  thru  drink,  and  hn-al 
authorities  have  .sternly  impiweil 
fines  for  idleness  due  to  over-indid- 
gerice,  or  f«)r  idleness  due  to  any 
other  cause.  A  moral  evil  cannot,  of 
course,     be     «upprest     suddenly     t»y 


law,  but  the  bad  effects  of  this 
moral  evil  are  being  reduced,  first 
by  salutary  punishment,  and  second- 
ly by  the  fact  that  the  workmen 
themselves,  over-excited  at  first  by 
the  war  and  all  its  horrors,  and,  be- 
cause of  it,  flying  to  intoxicants,  are 
regaining  their  normal  condition. 
They  are  now  exhibiting  no  more 
self-indulgence  than  would  be  found 
in  any  other  community  where 
wages  had  suddenly  nearly  doubled 
in  a  great  many  trades,  and  earners 
had  not  adjusted  their  social  posi- 
tion accordingly,  or  raised  their 
standard  of  living,  but  had  momen- 
tarily expended  the  surplus  in  pleas- 
ure. It  is,  however,  a  gross  misrep- 
resentation to  say  that  Great  Brit- 
ain is  drunken,  in  the  sense  that  her 
critics  in  some  of  the  neutral  coun- 
tries— the  United  States  included — 
have  declared  her  to  be.  A  percent- 
age of  the  workers  may  be  unpatri- 
otic in  not  grasping  their  own  indi- 
vidual responsibility  where  the  na- 
tion's safety  and  security  are  at 
stake,  but  the  vast  majority  have  a 
grave  view  of  how  they  should  act 
in  the  nation's  time  of  trouble. 

ryUT  what  of  the  coal  strike  in 
x3  South  Wales  ivhich  has  shocked 
the  United  States?  Was  not  that  a 
deliberate  and  unpatriotic  act? 

Yes,  if  ignorance  can  be  deliber- 
ate, and  everjbody  knows  how  pe- 
culiarly miners  everj'where  are,  by 
the  very  circumstances  of  their  call- 
ing, isolated  from  the  general  cur- 
rent of  life  and  public  feeling  among 
their  countrv'men  above  ground.  Con- 
sider. War  comes  with  its  huge  in- 
dustrial demands.  It  inflates  the  own- 
er's profits,  it  increases  the  miner's 
grievances.  Not  only  in  South  Wales 
has  the  miner  resorted  to  strikes  in 
time  of  war.  He  gave  way  to  them  in 
the  North  fifty  years  ago  at  the 
hight  of  your  own  Civil  War,  and  he 
has  struck  work  in  Hungary.  Saxony 
and  Silesia  since  this  war  began  (not 
to  speak  of  a  recent  strike  among 
the  prosperous  armament  workers  at 
Krupp's).  The  late  strikes  in  South 
Wales  are  unfortunate,  but  they  are 
not  caused  by  an  inherent  viciousnesa 
in  the  n\iners  of  South  Wales.  It  is  an 
almost  automatic  result  of  an  abnor- 
mal situation,  of  a  *  '  \  ' 
lut'nt.  the  more  iK>Wf 
Mritish  man  is  not  outwardly  demivi- 
strative;  but  the  reallv  rt- 
thing  about  the  Stuith  Walt-  ^1;.^.*- 
is.  that  disputes  which  mijtht  have 
opened  up  the  whole  sivial  pr\»bWm 
have  been  settleil  no  ii|)e«dily.   AUi\ 
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it  niU8t  bo  ronu'tnbon'd  that  South 
Walt's  JH  not  tlir  only  niiiiiiiK  (li.slrict 
ill  tlu'  MritiMh  Isles,  luit  is  one  of 
many.  Yet  Uu<  strikes  have  been 
mainly  contined  to  this  particnlar  re 
Kion,  whii'li  is  isolated  and  when.' 
there  is  an  excitable  popidation. 

117 //,l  7'  ahoKt   thr  lurk  of  viioii- 

yy    lions/  y.s  it  not  tliir  to  slriliiH 

ami  lirink'f  (U'rmnnn  has  iti  unit  ions 

vnouiih  and  to  spare     iclnj  Iuuh   not 

(in  at  liritainf 

No,  there  are  det'per  causes  for 
the  lack  of  munitions  than  these 
thin^'S.  'riu'se  have  jilayed  no  exten- 
sive part,  esptrially  tlie  former.  CJer- 
many  laiil  up  her  stores  in  time  of 
peivce,  and  she  organized  in  time  of 
ponce  her  whole  enjrineerin^  indus- 
try, so  that  she  could  mobilize  it  im- 
mediately for  armament  production 
during  war.  It  was  not  her  way  to 
make  war  in  Europe,  or  on  the 
world,  without  preparation  in  keep- 
ing with  her  prodigious  ambitions. 
She  had  no  intention  of  setting  the 
powder  magazine  alight  till  she  could 
be  sure  of  making  a  sufficiently  large 
explosion.  Great  Britain,  however, 
not  planning  an  Armageddon  for 
Europe,  was  accordingly  not  com- 
peting with  Germany  in  this  respect. 
If  she  had  determined  to  be  supreme 
in  offensive  armament,  her  capacity 
for  production  would  have  given  her 
a  national  arsenal  far  exceeding  that 
of  Germany.  That,  however,  would 
have  meant  a  policy  of  aggression, 
while  ours  was  a  policy  of  defense. 
Building  up  a  huge  army  for  the  de- 
fense of  Great  Britain  was  not  nec- 
essary. Our  navj^  could  perform  that 
task,  and  it  was  a  purely  defensive 
force.  We  were  a  non-militarist  na- 
tion, and  before  this  war  any  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  proposing 
to  pile  up  munitions  of  war,  after 
the  manner  of  Germany,  would  have 
been  driven  from  power  without 
shrift.  All  our  interests  demanded 
peace;  we  were  committed  to  vast 
social  reforms,  and  we  were  think- 
ing of  them  and  hot  of  war.  We 
went  to  war  because  we  were  in 
honor  bound  so  to  do;  to  defend  Bel- 
gium, whose  neutrality  had  been  vio- 
lated and  her  people  sacrificed;  to 
prevent  France  being  reduced  to  a 
third-rate  power;  to  prevent  all 
western  Europe  being  given  over  to 
the  German  conqueror.  Before  this 
war  came  we  estimated  our  muni- 
tions supply  for  our  garrison  in  In- 
dia and  for  an  expeditionary  force 
of  160,000  men,  and  no  army  has 
ever  gone  forth  to  war  more  splen- 
didly equipped  than  the  force  which 
went  from  England  to  Flanders  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year.  But  it  was 
not  enough.  We  found  at  once,  con- 
trary to  advice  and  expectation,  that 


wu  muHl  .'iii|)port  our  ullieH  with  ull 
our  strength  on  lund  um  well  uh  un 
seii. 

What  have  wo  done  during  the 
past  year?  We  have  rai««'d  an  army 
of  ;{,(»()(),()()()  men  and  are  steadily 
ecpiiijping  them — um  line  u  body  of 
men  as  the  world  has  ever  Keen,  ho 
L'Vi'iy  neiilral  observer  has  said  -so 
Fredi'iick  I'iilinur,  who  knows  the 
armies  of  the  world,  has  declared. 

Wi'  have  multiplied  our  production 
of  munitions  nearly  three  liundred- 
fold,  and  wi-  are  taking  steps  to  mul- 
tiply it  many  times  more.  To  keep 
the  eipiipment  of  our  own  army 
aitrejust  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
its  personnel  would  have  been  impos- 
sible in  any  ease,  but,  from  the  be- 
ginning, it  vvius  necessary  to  place 
our  resources  at  the  disposal  of  our 
allies  as  well.  Germany's  sinister 
preparedness  enabled  her  armies  to 
(K'cupy  some  of  the  most  important 
industrial  centers  of  French  Flan- 
ders and  Russian  Poland ;  and  Wool- 
wich, Sheffield  and  Birmingham  have 
had  to  take  over  the  work  of  Lille 
and  Lodz.  And  yet,  at  the  j)resent 
rate  of  progress,  it  is  certain  that  we 
shall  ere  long  produce  enough  to  sup- 
ply ourselves  and  to  give  further 
help  to  our  allies — that,  in  fact,  we 
shall  overhaul  and  surpass  the  Ger- 
man supply  of  munitions  during  the 
next  phase  of  the  war.  With  time  on 
our  side,  we  shall  prove  equal  to  this 
gigantic  task;  but  we  cannot  per- 
form miracles.  It  would  have  been  a 
miracle  if  we  had  had  munitions 
enough  for  the  unexpected  demand. 
In  spite  of  all  skepticism  we  have 
done  far  more  than  might  reasona- 
bly have  been  expected. 

7^  UT  what  about  that  big  "Kitch- 
J_j  ener"  army  of  yours?  The  Ger- 
mans say  it  is  a  bluff.  They  assert 
cynically  that  it  is  a  rational  econo- 
my to  minimize  your  output  of  muni- 
tions when  you  have  no  men  to  han- 
dle them. 

Lacking  in  men?  A  fiasco  in  re- 
cruiting? No  reproach  could  be  more 
ludicrously  undeserved  and  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts.  The  self-govern- 
ing dominions  alone,  with  their 
sparse  populations,  have  trained  or 
are  training  350,000  men — one  hun- 
dred thousand  more  than  the  total 
strength  of  the  British  standing 
army  (excluding  the  reserves)  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  And  the 
proportion  of  enlistments  among  our 
home  population  has  been  much 
higher.  The  much-abused  miners 
were  the  first  to  volunteer  freely, 
when  the  news  came  that  the  Ger- 
man invaders  had  battened  down 
Belgian  miners  to  perish  in  their 
pits  at  Charleroi.  Men  enough  for 
five  battalions  presented  themselves 


within  a  week  ut  the  recrultinif  d(v 
I)otH  of  thu  iJurham  Liyht  Infuntry. 
I'hey  Mocked  in  from  llm  minen  m 
Huch  numbers  thut  we  b<x:arne  anx- 
ious for  our  coal  '  ,•, •■ 
found  that,  the  putj .  .:  .  ..;.  .  ...ji-A 
ut  home  were  able  und  ea^er  Ut 
shoulder  the  work  of  the  putri'/ti 
who  left  tfie  mines  for  V\- 
Ami  when  the  Ministry  of  Mui 
was  formed  its  first  cure  was  to 
search  out  and  recall  the  skilled 
meclianics  und  engineers  in  th«j 
new  urmies,  who  hud  not  alniudy 
fallen  in  battle  or  been  indis- 
jx'nsable  to  th(r  military  forces.  If 
that  was  worth  while,  it  shows  in 
what  large  numbers  the  engineering 
|)rof«,'ssir)n  must  have  respondrfd  to 
Lord  Kitchener's  appeal,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  engi- 
neers have  been  more  specially  pa- 
triotic than  the  other  trades,  pro- 
fessions and  classes  in  the  country. 
No,  the  great  bulk  of  able-bodied 
men  in  Great  Britain,  working  class 
and  upper  class,  married  and  unmar- 
ried, have  put  their  lives  at  their 
country's  di.sposal,  and  are  either 
fighting,  or  learning  how  to  fight,  at 
this  moment.  It  would  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  vast 
majority  of  men  have  done  their 
duty  and  proved  their  patriotism. 

TJ/'f/F  did  your  great  spring 
yy  offensive  never  materialize  on 
the  western  front? 

Who  declared  officially  that  we 
were  going  to  undertake  such  and 
such  operations  at  such  and  such  a 
date?  It  may  be  ascribed  to  a  section 
of  the  British  press,  speaking  in  its 
hopefulness  during  last  winter  when 
there  was  such  hard  going;  and  cer- 
tainly it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
German  press  at  the  present  time, 
whose  transparent  object  is  to  con- 
gratulate itself  that  our  hypothetical 
plans  have  failed.  But,  in  any  case, 
is  our  Supreme  command  bound  to 
"fulfil  the  scripture"  of  journalists, 
and  enemy  journalists  to  boot? 

Lord  Kitchener  never  promised  an 
offensive  in  the  spring.  He  kept  his 
owm  counsel,  as  w'e  would  expect  of 
any  minister  charged  with  a  public 
trust;  and  he  is  not  likely  to  depart 
from  that  policy  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  the  w^orld.  He  spoke  of  May 
as  a  momentous  period.  He  said  that 
the  war  would  really  begin  in  May. 
Has  it  not  been  so?  Have  not  the 
armies  of  all  the  belligerents  greatly 
increased  since  then,  and  have  not 
the  operations  developed  enormous- 
ly? It  may  be  said  that  it  has  been 
Germany's  operations  of  attack 
which  have  so  vastly  increased. 
Granted;  but  so  have  our  operations 
of  defense  increased  proportionate- 
ly. The  offensive  has  now  been  made, 
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and  the  world  is  watching  the  re- 
sults. 

We  are  well  content  with  what  our 
troops  and  their  French  and  Belgian 
conu'ades  have  done  and  are  doing 
under  their  appointed  leaders.  Be- 
tween them  they  are  holding  up  and 
wearing  down  over  2,000,000  Ger- 
mans in  the  west,  and  if  there 
is  little  of  progress  to  record,  it  is 
because  the  Germans  have  been 
given  too  I'ough  a  reception  to  keep 
up  a  demonstration  in  their  earlier 
style.  The  eventual  strategy  in  the 
west  probably  hinges  upon  the  com- 
petition in  munitions;  but  after  all 
we  are  not  confining  our  energies  to 
the  trenches  of  Belgium  and  France. 
While  the  Germans  are  making  their 
costly  "drives"  in  Poland,  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  is  at  bay  in  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  Germany  has  more  to  lose 
at  the  Straits  than  she  can  ever  gain 
on  the  Vistula.  Is  it  realized  how 
many  men  and  how  much  munitions 
we  have  sent  to  the  Dardanelles,  and 
what  the  prodigious  nature  of  that 
operation  is?  It  has  been  said  that 
we  entered  upon  it  light-heartedly. 
That  is  not  the  truth.  It  was  a  delib- 
erate decision,  in  which  were  taken 
into  account  all  the  difficulties  and 
all  the  necessary  sacrifices. 

Our  armies  have  been  fighting  in 
France,  Belgium,  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Balkans,  Egypt,  British  East 
Africa,  Southwest  Africa,  the  Camer- 
oons  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

TFT^Hi'  doesn't   ijour  navy  get  a 

yy    move  on?  Why  doesn't  it  come 

out  and  make  the  German  navy  fight? 

Well,  that  is  the  one  thing  it  can- 
not do.  It  takes  two  fleets  to  make  a 
battle.  To  meet  the  German  battle 
squadron  in  the  open  sea  is  what  we 
have  been  asking  for  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  If  the  interested 
neutral  thinks  we  should  meet  it  by 
ramming  our  dreadnoughts  against 
the  ring  of  mines  behind  which  it 
lies  in  hiding,  I  hardly  know  how  we 
shall  counsel  together.  Mines  are 
mines,  and  they  can  lay  intrepid 
dreadnoughts  low  at  no  cost  save 
that  of  the  making. 

What  service  could  our  navy  be 
doing  that  it  is  not  doing  now?  It 
has  swept  the  German  merchant  ma- 
rine from  the  seas,  sent  the  German 
commerce  raiders  to  follow  it,  and 
isolated  the  German  colonies  from 
all  commerclul  or  military  inter- 
course with  the  Fatherland. 

It  has  prevented  the  (Jerrium  navy 
from  givinj?  any  assistance  to  its 
coIonieH,  either  with  supplie.s  or  men. 

It  has  enabled  our  own  commerce 
and  the  commerce  of  our  allies  to 
keep  the  sea  in  war  as  safely,  for 
practical  purposes,  as  in  time  of 
pf^ace.    Our    nierciintile    marine    and 


our  navy  are  larger  than  they  were 
when  the  war  began,  so  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  informed 
us. 

It  has  covered  the  transport  of  our 
troops  from  every  part  of  the  world 
to  the  British  Isles,  and  from  the 
British  Isles  to  Flanders  and  the 
Dardanelles.  A  year  of  war  passed 
before  the  first  British  transport  was 
sunk  on  seas  otherwise  traversed 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  Ger- 
man warcraft,  whether  on  the  sur- 
face or  below  it,  not  to  speak  of  their 
boasted  fleet  in  the  air. 

It  has  made  possible  the  incredible 
disembarkation  on  the  Gallipoli  Pen- 
insula. 

Naturally  the  Germans  talk  big 
about  the  Zeppelins  and  U-boats.  It 
distracts  attention  from  their  battle 
fleet.  That  fleet  was  Kaiser  William's 
masterpiece.  It  has  cost  untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  absorbed  the 
services  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
highly  skilled  men.  And  it  is  now  a 
negligible  quantity.  It  is  having  no 
influence  whatever  upon  the  course 
of  the  war,  and  it  is  likely  to  go  on 
eating  its  head  off  in  the  Kiel  Canal 
till  the  German  General  Staff  runs 
short  of  metal,  and  melts  down  its 
armor  plate  for  shells. 

That  is  what  our  navy  has  done — 
deeds  worthy  of  its  own  tradition 
and  of  all  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ments of  sea  power  in  recorded  his- 
tory. But  I  can  do  no  better  than  re- 
fer your  readers  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
recent  letter  in  the  New  York  World, 
for  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
states  what  his  service  has  accom- 
plished, with  a  brilliance  and  lucid- 
ity which  I  cannot  rival. 

The  neutral  world  is  in  danger  of 
misunderstanding  Great  Britain's 
temper,  because  we  have  been 
thrashing  out  in  public  the  gigantic 
problems  set  us  by  this  war,  in  polit- 
ical debate  and  in  the  controversies 
of  the  press,  with  a  frankness  of 
self-criticism  peculiar  to  people  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood.  Those  who  know 
us  will  not  take  this  characteristic 
as  an  indication  of  discouragement 
and  miscarriage.  We  are  not  bestir- 
ring and  berating  ourselves  because 
we  have  done  too  little  hitherto,  but 
because  we  are  inciting  each  other 
to  do  more  than  we  have  done.  The 
broad  facts  I  have  put  forward 
ought  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  this; 
but  if  America  is  "looking  for  a 
sign,"  and  a  dramatic  sign,  of  the 
British  people's  spirit  at  this  crisis 
of  its  history.  I  need  only  dwell  for  a 
moment  In  conclusion  upon  the  re- 
cent and  stH'ond  great  war  Ioai\. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  loan 
were  the  largest  ever  maile  to  any 
tingle  issue,  namely  three  thousunil 
tnillion  dollars   t  $:^.0OO.0OO.OO0K  ami 


the  number  of  subscribers,  namely, 
1,300,000,  testified  to  British  deter- 
mination to  win  the  war. 

This  memorable  success  was  in- 
sured by  the  fine  energy  and  faith 
and  loyalty  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
and  the  devotion  of  his  savings  to  the 
national  cause.  What  clearer  sign  of 
resolution  could  be  asked  than  this 
incident  in  the  history  of  a  people's 
patriotism? 

J  TAS   England   played   her   part 
J~£  ivith  the  Allies  in  this  war? 

Her  navy  was  her  natural  con- 
tribution to  any  great  war.  It  was  to 
do  the  work  of  preserving  the  over- 
seas trade  of  her  allies,  of  prevent- 
ing the  fleets  of  belligerent  nations 
from  possessing  the  coasts  of  her 
allies,  of  crippling  and  neutralizing 
completely  the  power  of  enemy  na- 
vies. It  has  done  that  far  more  suc- 
cessfully than  could  have  been 
dreamed.  The  German  navy  is  pow- 
erless as  a  nav\'.  A  fleet  of  sub- 
marines, steadily  diminishing,  and 
preying  upon  a  peaceful  mercantile 
marine,  has  taken  its  place. 

What  has  Great  Britain  done? 
Without  her,  France  would  now  be 
under  the  heel  of  the  Teuton.  With 
Great  Britain's  army  helping  her. 
France  has  been  able,  slowly  but 
surely,  to  complete  her  own  equip- 
ment, and  both  Belgium  and  herself 
have  been  saved  from  the  worst  by 
that  army  of  Great  Britain  which 
has  paid  its  toll  of  500,000  casual- 
ties since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Great  Britain  has  given  to  France 
and  Russia  munitions  of  war  which 
she  needed  for  herself;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  but  a  true  one,  that, 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
recently  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Great  Britain  has  loaned  to 
the  Allies  and  the  Dominions  of  the 
British  Empire  the  vast  sum  of 
£425.000.000.  The  strength  and  out- 
giving of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  judgeil 
alone  by  men,  and  the  variety  of 
Great  Britain's  contributions  to  the 
war  is  stupendous.  It  has  not 
reached  its  limit,  while  the  start- 
ling and  onerous  increase  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  present  budget  has  t>een 
cheerfully  and  gallatitly  met  by  a 
people  who  before  the  war  felt  that 
they  were  carrying  all  they  could 
bear.    Its    greatest    eff    ^  ^ 

being  made,  and  the   i : 
Allies  may  be  sure  that  Gr««t  Brit 
ain.    which   diil    ni»t    fear    N.f 
tirought    him   to  his  dixun  aiwi    ..^ 
cued  Europe  from  his»  tynknn>.  will 
save   European  civilization   and   the 
civili^ntion  of  the  world   fn«i  that 
Gernuku  kultur  which  inak«M  o^  B«>l 
giunt  a  charnel-houMe  ami  mn  atmt- 
toir. 
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T  t(K»U  \\\n'c  \vccl\H  to  turn  I'.'!', 
iianiuiirs  old  hoiiic  town  into 
id)  t'ij^'ht-hour  oily,  it  oiiKlit  iiol 
to  take  so  lonjf  in  other  ('onncftiiiil 
towns." 

Thus  spoaks  Mary  Sriilly,  the  now 
famous  K<^''H'ral  orKani/.er  for  the 
Anioriean  Federation  of  I.al)or.  who 
has  just  eonipU'li'ly  ()rganized  the 
women  of  the  entire  city  of  Bridge- 
port, Conneetic-ut,  for  a  forty-eijrlit- 
hour  week,  and  who  proposes  to 
carry  the  ei^ht-hour  banner  for  the 
working  women  of  every  state  in  the 
Union  during  tlie  next  twelve 
months. 

Judging  by  her  start,  she  easily 
will  finish  her  triumphant  American 
tour  in  time  for  a  long  and  happy 
vacation  next  summer.  For,  begin- 
ning in  Bridgeport  with  a  corset  fac- 
tory with  over  4000  workers,  which 
capitulated  after  a  twenty-four  hour 
strike,  and  wending  her  way  via  two 
other  large  corset  factories,  a  huge 
electrical  plant,  textile  mills,  rubber 
shops,  graphophone  company,  lace 
woi-ks,  etc.,  this  jolly  feminine  "agi- 
tator" in  less  than  three  weeks  had 
turned  a  city  of  non-union  women 
into  one  of  the  most  solid  of  women's 
union  strongholds  in  the  country. 
She  had  initiated  the  women  of  all 
nationalities  into  trade  organizations 
of  all  sorts  of  crafts,  had  stacked  up 
union  membership  bookg  that 
overflowed  her  temporary 
offices,  had  filed  away  eight- 
hour  agreements  from  every 
firm  of  consequence  employing 
women  in  the  city,  and  had 
wound  up  with  a  grand  cele- 
bration, parade,  floats,  and  a 
steamer  excursion. 

"Don't  make  any  mistake," 
she  said,  "it  is  the  women  of 
Bridgeport  who  have  made  it 
a  union  town.  The  machinists' 
agitation  had  been  in  prog- 
ress for  some  time  and  while 
much  success  had  attended 
their  efforts,  men  of  other 
trades  were  not  making  any 
headway.  It  was  not  till  the 
women  started  things  by 
striking  in  thousands  that  the 
men's  union  spirit  really 
woke  up." 

The  woman's  eight-hour 
movement  is  already  well 
started  in  New  Haven,  Meri- 
den,  Hartford,  Waterbury, 
and  many  other  Connecticut 
towns.  Organizer  Roche  and 
Mrs.  Scully  receive  daily  ap- 
peals for  organization  from 
all  parts  of  this  and  neighbor- 


ing stutUM,  from  every  sort  of  cotii- 
iiiittee  u  Hchool  teacherM*  and 
trained  niirsoH,  uNHiHtunt  Hcullery 
maids  and  domestic  servants.  Mrs. 
Scully  has  conducted  successful 
strikes  and  estaiblished  large  organ- 
izations in  the  cities  just  mentioned, 
and  has  held  preliminary  meetings  in 
man.\'  other  ( Oiinecticut  towns  and 
cities.  To  use  her  own  exi)ressi<m, 
"]'.  T.  Barnum's  show  started  from 
Bridgeport,  but  the  peojjle  of  Amer- 
ica never  have  seen  such  a  circus  as 
the  American  woman  will  now  pull 
oil".  Believe  me,  it's  going  to  be  a 
continuous  performance." 

How  does  she  do  it? 

"I  make  them  sneeze  and  get  the 
cobwebs  out  of  their  brain.  That's 
all."  Such  is  her  explanation.  "We 
don't  do  any  waiting  around  outside 
of  offices,  begging  for  interviews 
with  superintendents.  We  don't  creep 
to  the  top  of  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ings on  our  knees,  petitioning  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  managers.  We  just  go  up 
to  the  main  boss  direct.  We  tell  him 
we  remember  well  when  his  father, 
the  country  doctor,  used  to  drive  ten 
miles  to  collect  a  dollar  for  a  case  of 
mumps.  Or  we  remember  when  he 
himself  was  a  cutter  working  at  the 
next  bench  to  ours.  And  while  we 
want  him  to  get  what  is  rightfully 
coming  to  him,   we  have  seen   him 
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pocketing  <nri'  nhare  of  the?  ntHxl 
things  of  life  uh  long  um  we  nt<;un  to 
Htund  for  it.  We  tell  him  we  hav« 
made  engagements  to  .".tart  for  a 
swim  at  live  next  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  it  will  take  an  eight-hour 
day  to  make  that  dale  good.  And  we 
go  for  that  swim  on  Thursday  right 
on   time.   That's  all  tliere  is  to  it." 

Mrs.  Scully  is  working  under  the 
direction  of  James  K.  Uo(;he,  general 
organi/er  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  who  has  been  assigned 
to  Cf)nnecticut  for  some  months.  So 
much  confidence  has  he  in  her  ability 
that  in  many  cases  he  has  left  to  her 
even  the  drawing  up  and  signing  of 
imjjortant  trade  agreements;  the  first 
time  in  labor  history  that  a  woman 
organizer  has  been  so  honored. 
She  declares  that  she  owes  a  great 
deal  to  Mr.  De  Vere  Warner,  of 
Bridgeport,  the  head  of  the  Warner 
Corset  Company,  and  president  of 
the  Bridgeport  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, because  he  had  intelligence 
enough  to  see  that  the  eight-hour 
movement  would  not  ruin  business, 
and  he  was  "game." 

"In  all  our  agreements,  besides 
getting  eight  hours,  we  abolish  child 
labor,  fines,  unfair  charges  and  bad 
sanitary  conditions,  and  we  get  in- 
creased wages  and  establish  commit- 
tees in  every  department  to  take  up 
grievances.  Discipline  of  the 
employees  is  administered  by 
the  workers  themselves,  under 
a  self-governing  scheme.  Mas- 
sachusetts will  probably  be 
the  next  state  visited,  as  the 
working  women  there  are 
sending  in  repeated  calls  for 
organization." 

Tho  born  in  New  York, 
Mrs.  Scully  has  the  ready  wit 
of  her  Irish  ancestors,  which 
is  greatly  enjoyed  even  by  em- 
ployers who  have  been 
"licked."  Labor  leaders  wel- 
come her  advent  wherever  she 
appears,  as  it  means  not  only 
"something  doing"  in  all  their 
organizations,  but  also  be-- 
cause,  as  they  say,  "She's  sl 
scream  for  fun." 

"Barnum  won't  have  any- 
thing on  us  when  we  get  thru 
our  travels  across  the  country 
to  California,"  said  Mary 
Scully.  "Just  keep  your  eye 
on  the  feminine  circus ;  be- 
lieve me,  we've  started  some- 
thing. It's  going  to  be  the 
greatest  show  on  earth." 
New  York-  City 
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Till']  picHciit  war  luiM  Ijitm  iipll^ 
callt'd  u  "clu'iniful  war."  Hut 
do  iiol  iiiiuKiiH'  that  this  is  thu 
lir.st  clu'iuiial  war:  Tlu"  art  of  tiicn's 
killing  and  loltltiiiK'  t'ach  n\\u'V  Uv- 
camo  "rlu'tnii-al"  tlu'  day  Kimpctvvdcr 
was  iiivcidrd;  at  that  time,  hdwcvcr, 
tiio  cxisliiiK  kiiowli'dK*'  of  rlicmistiy 
was  just  ol"  pinhoad  size.  NapoU'on 
kiu'W  very  well  how  to  usi>  adroitly 
exact  UiiowlcdKi'  ami  rhcinistry  for 
furtlu'riiiK  his  iusatiahU"  and)itioii  to 
iioiuinate  the  world;  so  he  surround- 
ed himself  with  the  most  able  ehemi- 
cal  advisers  and  scientists,  and  for 
H  while  at  least,  he  placed  himself  at 
a  decided  advantajre  over  his  many 
enemies;  incidentally,  he  thus  helped 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  some  very 
important  branches  of  chemical  in- 
dustry. 

Ever  since  then,  science,  technol- 
ogy and  chemistry  in  particular  have 
played  a  role  of  increasing  impor- 
tance in  the  armament  of  nations. 
This  accounts  perhaps  for  the 
strange  fact  that  the  really  great 
military  inventions  have  practically 
all  emanated  from  civilians  and  from 
non-militai\y  nations  like  our  own. 
If  the  men  of  the  military  class,  es- 
sentially conservative  in  all  coun- 
tries, had  been  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices, they  would  probably  still  be 
fighting  with  bows  and  arrows,  or 
perhaps  with   the  traditional   sling. 

But  let  us  direct  our  attention  to 
more  peaceful  chemical  pursuits  and 
more  particularly  to  the  chemists  of 
this  country.  Right  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  chemical  profession 
has  made  such  development  during 
the  later  years  that  our  national 
American  Chemical  Society,  which 
counts  over  7000  members,  has  by 
far  the  largest  membership  of  any 
chemical  society  in  the  world,  with 
all  due  respect  to  England,  France 
and  Germany. 

The  development  of  any  chemical 
industry  is  a  matter  of  local  oppor- 
tunities. The  magnitude  and  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  largest  German 
chemical  enterprises,  however  im- 
posing they  may  be,  look  less  impor- 
tant if  you  take  into  consideration 
that  some  of  these  companies  have 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  Nor  is  the  value  of  the 
output  of  some  of  our  largest  purely 
chemical  companies  much  less  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  German  con- 
cerns. 

The  outcry  which  has  been  raised 
as  to  our  shortage  of  artificial  dyes 
is  out  of  all  proportion  if  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  annual  im- 
portation of  dyes  and  synthetic 
products    from    Germany    amounts 


Many    iintni   peopUi   are   ni'tiuitinlfil 
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Hindu  hull  ii  leader  in  the  devclo/i- 
iiiviil  of  Diir  I'hcinical  indimhy.  Il<- 
him  nrintly  been  (iji/i<iiiili<l  a 
invnibvr  of  the  Naval  Adrinory 
Hoard  of  Invention. — TlIK  Korrou, 


only  to  about  $9,000,000.  This  repre- 
sents about  the  same  money  value 
as  the  amount  of  candy  sold  annual- 
ly by  the  Woolworth  Ten  Cent 
Stores. 

This  country  is  now  the  greatest 
producer  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  an 
annual  production  of  about  3,000,000 
tons.  Yet  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
the  first  maker  of  sulphuric  acid  had 
trouble  to  find  purchasers  for  a  tri- 
flingly  small  production  of  a  few 
tons  per  week.  It  needed  the  op- 
portunity of  a  home  market;  by  and 
by  this  market  was  created  thru  the 
refining  processes  of  petroleum  after 
the  discovery  of  our  oil  fields ;  the 
discovery  of  natural  phosphates  and 
the  resultant  industry  of  superphos- 
phates; the  use  of  dynamite  for 
blasting,  the  development  of  the  glu- 
cose industry,  electrolytic  copper  re- 
fining, and  so  on. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
talented  foreigners  who  have  now  be- 
come famous  in  chemical  manufac- 
turing would  have  tied  their  initia- 
tive and  enterprise  by  specializing 
in  coal-tar-dyes  manufacturing,  if 
they  had  had  the  limitless  opportu- 
nities of  an  immense  undeveloped 
country  like  ours,  in  which  to  give 
other  outlets  to  their  spirit  of  pio- 
neership;  mining,  transportation, 
agriculture  and  similar  subjects  all 
beckoning  for  more  urgent  attention, 
and  offering  at  the  same  time  more 
immediate  rewards. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  our 
other  chemical  industries  better  suit- 
ed to  our  local  conditions  have  taken 
such  an  enormous  development  here 
as  to  make  the  United  States  an  un- 
disputed leader  in  at  least  some  of 
them.  If  there  had  been  a  shortage 
in  some  of  the  products  of  our  elec- 
trochemical industries  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  a  pioneer, 
the  consequences  to  our  national  eco- 
nomics would  have  been  so  serious 
that  the  present  complaint  of  our 
aniline-dye  users  would  have  sound- 
ed like  a  timid  whisper,  compared  to 
the  bellowing  lamentations  of  so 
many    more     important     industries 


which  would  huvu  hwMUw  abMolutoly 
paraly/od.  Thu  (jcrtnuti  riutnufuctur- 
crM,     \ii)AM-HM\\)i    «v«*ry  '  mity 

and    inducement   for   Mpf :,^    In 

IheHu  cuui-tur  induHtneH,  could  af- 
ford to  c(jncentrat«  their  eJfort»  io 
as  to  MUjjply  not  only  their  home  con- 
HUinption  and  that  of  the  Ctiiled 
StateM,  but  that  of  the  whole  world, 
ill  about  the  Mume  way  an  the  Criited 
States  sends  to  the  remotent  cornerM 
of  the  globe  itH  Hewing  marhineH,  itu 
typewriters  and  its  Ford  cars. 

If  hitherto  our  chemists  have  been 
delicient  in  this  special  line,  we  can, 
with  some  satisfaction,  point  to  bet- 
ter efToils  in  other  chemical  induH- 
tries.  For  instance,  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently known  how  many  research 
chemists  in  our  difTerent  American 
manufacturing  establishments  are 
busily  (X-Tupied  in  studying  and 
improving  nianufacturing  proc- 
esses, nor  what  large  sums  of 
money  are  devoted  every  year 
to  industrial  chemical  research.  If 
we  hear  it  constantly  repeated  that 
some  of  the  largest  German  chemi- 
cal companies  employ  hundreds  of 
chemists  and  engineers,  it  is  less 
known  that  right  here  in  the  United 
States  the  number  of  chemists  em- 
ployed in  some  of  our  better  organ- 
ized chemical  enterprises  is  scarcely 
less;  but  nobody  finds  it  necessary 
to  boast  about  it. 

Conditions  were  quite  different 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago; 
but  this  country  has  grown,  and  as 
the  requirements  and  opportunities 
grew,  at  the  same  time  new  chem- 
ical problems  arose  thereby.  The  ur- 
gent nature  and  the  magnitude  of 
some  of  these  new  chemical  prob- 
lems are  shaking  our  chemists  awake 
— making  new  men  of  them.  The 
chemist  of  today  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  purely  chemical  enterprises; 
even  the  most  stubbornly  conserva- 
tive manufacturers  have  learned, 
thru  competition,  that  every  indus- 
try, however  mechanical  be  its  na- 
ture, has  its  chemical  problems. 
Things  have  changed  rapidly  since 
the  day^  Andrew  Carnegie  listened, 
with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  to  the 
fun  his  competitors  were  poking  at 
him  when  he  first  engaged  a  "spec- 
tacled professor"  to  investigate  the 
chemical  problems  in  his  iron-works. 
Conditions  have  now  become  re- 
versed; today,  a  steel  or  iron  works 
without  a  competent  chemist  justly 
provokes  contempt  and  distrust. 

We  know  where  the  work  of  the 
chemist  begins.  We  can  never  tell 
where  it  ends,  and  thru  what  unex- 
pected   ramifications    it    may    lead. 

Yonkers,  New  York 
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TOWARD    DEMOCRACY 

THE   TREND   OF   WAR-TIME   LITERATURE 

BY  JOYCE   KILMER 


IT  is  fortunate  that  the  brilliant 
young  English  novelist  who  bears 
the  astonishing  name  of  Oliver 
Onions  wrote  his  book  Grey  Youth 
when  he  did.  Coming  from  the 
presses  in  the  year  1914,  it  was  an  ac- 
curate piece  of  of  realism;  it  was  con- 
temporary, a  sort  of  inspired  report- 
ing. But  the  life  which  Mr.  Onions 
effectively  pictured  has  utterly  van- 
ished. The  young  Bohemians  of  Lon- 
don, whose  strangely  unyouthful 
youth  Mr.  Onions  described  in  what 
was  in  some  respects  the  most  signifi- 
cant book  of  the  year,  are  now  hard  to 
find.  The  boys  who  tried  to  prove  that 
their  Vorticism  could  produce  art 
more  extraordinary  and  less  compre- 
hensible than  did  Marinetti's  Futur- 
ism, the  girls  who  lived  on  lemonade 
and  walnut  steak  and  wished  to  re- 
generate the  world  by  folk-dancing — 
where  are  they  now?  Well,  some  of 
the  girls  may  be  found  with  red 
crosses  on  their  sleeves,  washing  the 
mud  and  blood  from  battered  bodies 
to  make  them  ready  for  the  sur- 
geon. And  the  boys — some  of  them 
are  very  busy  behind  piled  sandbags 
in  deep  trenches  somewhere  in 
France,  and  others  are  no  longer 
busy,  and  are  in  trenches  where 
there  are  no  sandbags. 
.  It  would  be  absurd  to  comment 
upon  this  appalling  waste  of  youth 
and  talent.  But  the  destruction  is 
not  absolute.  There  will  be  young 
men  come  home  from  the  fight,  to 
take  up  their  old  tasks  of  making 
books  or  pictures,  but  they  will  not 
make  the  sort  of  books  and  pictures 
that  they  made  before.  They  will 
not  be  so  terribly  in  earnest  about 
trifles;  they  will  have  seen  a  thing 
so  tremendous  as  to  shock  them  into 
the  possession  of  a  sense  of  perspec- 
tive. The  most  serious  of  things  will 
have  given  them  a  saving  frivolity; 
the  greatest  of  tragedies  will  have 
given  them  humor.  Their  youth  can 
no  longer  be  gray;  it  has  been  bap- 
tized in  blood  and  fire. 

This  is  a  conclusion  which  cannot 
be  avoided  by  anyone  who  observes 
what  is  going  on  in  literature.  Not 
only  in  England  but  in  all  the  coun- 
tries at  war  and  even  in  the  United 
States  it  is  evident  that  literature 
is  in  a  state  of  transition.  And  th»> 
trend  of  this  transition  is  toward 
democracy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  liter- 
ature is  becoming  less  literary.  I'oets 
and  prose  writers  are  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  cults  and  cutchword* 
and  minutim  of  their  art  never  of 
ititeri'st    »!xcept    t<»    their    ctjllfagiies. 
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Writers  are  now  human  beings  en- 
deavoring to  convey  their  ideas  to 
other  human  beings  by  means  of  the 
printed  page.  And  this  was  by  no 
means  the  case  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  propa- 
gandists. They  remain,  but  they  have 
taken  up  nev,-  and  more  human  prop- 
agandas. But  when  we  find  Mr. 
Blatchford,  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  Mr. 
Hillaire  Belloc  animated  by  the  gen- 
erally shared  emotion  of  patriotism 
and  writing  with  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  cause  which  is  nearest 
the  hearts  of  all  their  countrymen, 
we  find  them  more  human  and  demo- 
cratic than  they  have  ever  been  be- 
fore. And  it  is  a  particularly  sur- 
prizing thing  to  find  a  Socialist  be- 
coming democratic,  for,  especially  in 
England,  socialism  has  been  the  most 
exclusive  and,  as  the  word  is  used, 
aristocratic,  of  all  literary  cults. 

The  war  has  put  the  blood  of  life 
into  the  work  of  many  men  whose 
writings  had  been  highly  artificial, 
mere  verbal  decorations.  Rupert 
Brooke  was  a  typical  exampl,e.  He 
had  been  an  eager  seeker  after  nov- 
elties, a  poet  who  wasted  his  splendid 
energies  in  the  foolish  task  of 
shocking  the  burgesses.  He  had  been 
cynical  and  affected.  But  in  the 
months  that  passed  between  his  en- 
listment in  the  Royal  Naval  Division 
and  his  death  in  the  Aegean  he  wrote 
five  sonnets  which  most  people  will 
agree  with  Lascelles  Abercrombie  in 
calling  "incomparably  the  finest  ut- 
terance of  English  poetry  concern- 
ing the  great  war."  Here  is  one  of 
these  sonnets — in  it  Rupert  Brooke 
speaks  not  only  for  himself  but  for 
all  the  literary  youth  of  England. 

Now,  God  be  thanked  Who  has  matched 
us  with    His  hour, 
And  caught  our  youth,  and  wakened 
us  from  sleeping, 
With   hand    made  sure,   clear  eye,   and 
sharpened   power. 
To  turn,  as  swimmers  into  cleanness 
leaping, 
Glad  from  a  world  grown  old  and  cold 
and  weary, 
Leave    the    sick    hearts    that    honor 
could   not   move. 
And    half-men,    and    their    dirtv    songs 
and  (irearv. 
.^nd  all   the   little  emptiness  of  love! 

Oh,    we,    who    have    known    shame,    we 
have   found   release  theie. 
Where    there's    no    ill.    no    grief,    tiut 
hlee|)   has   mending. 
Naught   hroken   save  this  body, 
lo^t   hut   breath; 
Nothing  to  shake  the  laughing  heart's 
Ion  I,'   peace  there 
Hut  only  agony,  and  that  huti  ending; 
And  the  worst  friend  tind  enemy  is 
hut    Death. 


There  are  many  things  which 
might  be  said  about  this  passionately 
felt  and  finely  wrought  sonnet.  But 
its  conspicuous  virtue  is  the  virtue 
of  democracy.  The  poet  is  not  analyz- 
ing his  own  private  emotions.  He  is 
not  cynical,  he  is  not  precious;  a  few 
months  before  he  had  been  both. 

The  writers  have  become  more 
democratic  and  yet  more  individual. 
They  are  writing  what  they  them- 
selves feel  passionately,  instead  of 
merely  what  is  believed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  some  social,  economic  or 
ethical  cult,  therefore  they  are  more 
individual.  And  the  thing  which  they 
feel  most  strongly  is  the  thing  which 
everyone  feels,  and  therefore  they 
have  become  more  democratic.  They 
have  actually  discovered  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  Even  the  people  who 
used  to  write  about  the  brotherhood 
of  man  have  discovered  it. 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  is  less  par- 
adoxical, Bernard  Shaw  is  less  fan- 
tastic, Arnold  Bennett  is  less  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  the  minor  details 
of  provincial  life,  H.  G.  Wells  is  less 
dogmatic.  Literature  is  gaining  in 
sincerity,  directness  and  potential 
popularity. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  all  this 
upon  the  literature  of  our  own  coun- 
try? Shall  we  accept  the  cynicism  and 
artificiality  which  an  angel  with  a 
flaming  sword  has  driven  out  of 
Europe?  Shall  we  hospitably  give 
shelter  to  Imagisme,  Vorticism,  Fu- 
turism and  all  the  other  disreputable 
literary  refugees?  . 

It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  do  so. 
Our  writers  are  being  vicariously  dis- 
ciplined; they  are  seeing  that  certain 
arts  and  artifices  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  with  con- 
siderable respect  prove  worthless  in 
the  time  of  trial.  They  will  profit  as 
the  European  men  of  letters  are 
profiting,  but  without  the  pain  of 
their  lesson. 

The  art  to  which  we  are  returning 
in  the  novel,  the  short  storv  and  the 
poem,  is  an  art  thai  is  simple,  human 
and  democratic.  Not  for  many  a  year 
will  people  speak  seriously  of  so  utter- 
ly ridiculous  a  thing  as  art  for  art's 
sake  The  schools  and  cults  and  mu- 
tual admiration  societies  have  disap- 
pearetl.  The  great  insanit\   ■ 

our  literature  sane,  the  gu 

has  made  our  literature  whcUe.  The 
new  era  in  letters  will  \^  an  erH  uf 
demi)cracy.  When  this  ravenini;  moii' 
ster,  the  war,  is  dead,  this  x*  the 
honeycomb  which  we  «hall  rind  in  his 
carcase. 

.Wu-  York  ntv 
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For  the  Expansion  of 
American  Commerce 

THE  recent  articles  in  The  Independent  by  Dr. 
Edwin  E.  Slosson,  entitled   ''The  Conquest 
of  Commerce"  and  "American  Made"  have 
attracted  wide  attention  among  business  men. 

^  These  articles  will  be  followed  by  others  by  Dr. 
Slosson  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how^  the 
American  business  man  is  affected  by  the  changed 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  Great  War. 

^  Dr.  Slosson  recently  has  visited  Australia  and  the 
West  Indies  and  will  show  what  opportunities  for 
the  extension  of  our  trade  are  afforded  by  these 
countries. 

^  Next  he  will  take  up  certain  chemical  industries 
in  the  United  States  which  are  rapidly  assuming 
great  importance.  The  triumphs  of  Synthetic 
Chemistry,  by  freeing  man  from  the  limitations  of 
nature,  affect  almost  every  trade  and  household  to 
an  extent  unrealized  by  the  public.  These  stories 
of  the  marvels  of  applied  science  will  be  written  in 
a  way  that  every  reader  can  understand  and 
appreciate. 

A     JOURNAL      OF      THE      HOUR 
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Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man;  they  In  in.; 
jou  in  constant  touch  witli  all  piil'li*. 
and  private  want-s,  ami  supply  you  with 
newsf  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
lie  important  papers  pnblislied  in  the 
I  nitcd  .Stales  and  alToad.  If  you  bave 
never  Used  press  clippiuKs,  ilrop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  liow  ibey  can 
be  of  advantaKe  to  you.  Write  for 
innlvlct  and  terms. 
l<(>Mt:iKF..  INC.         lUtt  llUS«»ulli  \i*..  N«w  Y<uk  lih 


We  quote  by  permission  th^  follow- 
ing- verses  from  "Are  Women  Peo- 
ple?", a  timely  collection  of  suffrage 
rimes  by  Alice  Duer  Miller,  published 
by  George  H.  Doran.  Some  of  them  are 
whimsical,  some  keenly  satiric,  but  all 
are  delightfully  piquant  and  to  the 
point. 

ADVICE  TO  HEROINES 

yVith   upo/oyic-s    to    R.   L.   S. 

A  heroine  must  be  polite 

And  do  what  others  say  is  right. 

And  think  men  wise  and  formidable — 

At  least  as  far  as  she  is  able. 

REPRESENTATION 

I'm  in  a  hard  position 

For  a  perfect  gentleman; 
I  want  to  please  the  ladies. 

But  I  don't  see  how  I  can. 
My  present  wife's  a  suffragist, 

And  counts  on  my  support. 
But  my  mother  is  an  anti 

Of  a  rather  biting  sort; 
One  grandmother  is  on  the  fence. 

The  other  much  opposed, 
And  my  sister  lives  in  Oregon 

And  thinks  the  question's  closed; 
Each  one  is  counting  on  my  vote 

To  represent  her  view. 
Now  what  should  you  think  proper 

For  a  gentleman  to  do? 

OUR  IDEA  OF  NOTHING  AT  ALL 

("1  am  tipposed  ti>  woiiiaii  sulYrage,  hue 
I  atu  not  oppo.sed  to  womau."  —  Anti-^nf- 
Jiiiiie  speech  of  Mr.  Webb  of  \ortk  Caro- 
tiiiii. ) 

O  women,  have  you  heard  the  news 

Of  charity  and  grace? 
Look,  look,  how  joy  and  gratitude 

Are  beaming  in  my   face! 
For  Mr.  Webb  is  not  opposed 

To  woman  in  her  place! 

O  Mr.  Webb,  how  kind  you  are 

To  let  us  live  at  all. 
To  let  us  light  the  kitchen  rangre 

And  tidy  up  the  hall; 

To   tolerate  the   '         '  \ 

In  spite  of  .\d. 

O  girls,  auppoiie  that  Mr.  Webb 

Should  alter  his  dei-re*! 
Su  he   were  opposed  to  ua — 

1  >1  to  you  and  n\e. 

What  would  be  left  fur  u^t  to  ik>— 

K.\eept  to  cease  to  b«)? 

WHY  WE  OPPOSE  POCKETS  FOR 

WOMKN 

I.  ltecau.se  pocket:)  »r«  not  »  natural 
right. 

'J.  Hecaune  the  t;re«t  nutjority  uf 
women  do  not  want  piK-keta.  If  they  UkI 
they   would  have  them. 
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II.  Moiaiis*'  wlu'Mi'V««r  WdHiiMi  liuvo 
had  pockflu  tlicy  luivc  not  uhimI  tlii'iii. 

I.  Itci'uiiHo  vviiiiuni  nvv  n'c|uiir(l  to 
cjiny  »'I1iiiikIi  llllll^.',^  »>*  it  i«.  witluiuL 
tilt'  ndililioiiiil   liiii'dcii  id'   |i(i('lvt<lK. 

T).  |{(«cmis»>  it  wiiidd  iiiakt'  disHcnsidii 
l)i't\vi'('ii  liiisliaiid  iiiid  will*  as  to  wIkisc 
pticlu'ts    wi'W   to    lie    lllli'd. 

(■>.  lU'caiisc  it  wiiuld  di«sl  loy  man's 
fliivalry  toward  womuiii,  if  lu«  <iid  not, 
have  to  iiiny  all  Iut  tliin^H  in  liin 
pocUt'ls. 

7.  lU'iiiusi'  men  an-  men,  and  women 
are  women.  Wo  must  odl  !!>■  in  (ho  I'aru 
of  naluii'. 

S.  Hoi'aiiso  poi'Uols  liavo  hoon  ummI  Io 
carry  tohacco,  |)ipos,  wiusUcy  llasUs, 
chewing  K'uin  ai\d  compromising'  li'ttors. 
Wo  see  nt)  roason  to  suppose  that 
women  would  use  them  more  wisely. 


There,  little  >iirl,  don't  read, 
You're  fond  of  books,  I  know; 
But  Brother  niijiht  mope 
If  he  had  no  hoi)e 
Of  gettinji-  ahead  of  you. 

It's   dull    foi 


Of  {;eiiin<i-  aneau  oi  you. 

ui   lor   a   boy    who    cannot   lead. 
There,  little  jiirl,  don't  read. 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  PROMINENT 
ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS 

"Woman's  place  is  in  my  home" — 
Appius  Claudius. 

"I  have  never  felt  the  need  of  the 
ballot" — Cleopatra. 

"Magna  Charta  merely  fashionable 
fad  of  ye  barons" — King  John. 

"Boston  Tea  Party  shows  American 
colonists  to  be  hysterical  and  incapable 
of  self-government" — George  III. 

"Know  of  no  really  good  slaves  who 
■desire  emancipation" — President  of  the 
United  Slaveholders  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. 

SUCH  NONSENSE 

("Where  on  earth  tlid  the  idea  come 
from  that  the  ballot  is  a  boon,  a  privilege 
and  an  honor'?  From  men." — Mrs.  Pres- 
tonia  Mann  Mnrtin.) 

Who  is  it  thinks  the  vote's  some  use? 
Man.   (Man  is  often  such  a  goose!) 
Indeed  it  makes  me  laugh  to  see 
How  men  have  struggled  to  be  free. 

Poor  'V\'^ashington,  who  meant  so  well. 
And  Nathan  Hale  and  William  Tell, 
Hampden  and  Bolivar  and  Pym, 
And  L'Ouverture — remember  him? 

And  Garibaldi  and  Kossuth, 
And  some  who  threw  away  their  youth. 
All  bitten  by  the  stupid  notion 
That  liberty  was  worth  emotion. 

They  could  not  get  it  thru  their  heads 
That  if  they  stayed  tucked  up  in  beds. 
Avoiding  politics  and  strife, 
They'd  lead  a  pleasant,  peaceful  life. 

Let  us,  dear  sisters,  never  make 
Such  a  ridiculous  mistake; 
But  teach  our  children  o'er  and  o'er 
That  liberty  is  just  a  chore. 


The  Ceaseless 
Search  that  makes 
Homes  Brighter 

At  our  Research  Lalioratorit-s  in 
Seliciicetady  Scores  of  scientists 
ate  steailily  at  work  in  the  far- 
rcai  liinu  lamp  iiivesti^jatioiis  that 
MAZDA  Service  carries  on. 

I):iy  after  d.iy  the  nc arc  h  ^ocn  on, 
htiidyiii(i,  ttstiiin,  cxi>ciim«-iiliiij^ — and 
little  by  little  your  home  urovvs  brij^litcr 
and  your  li^lit  billn  lighter. 

For  as  each  nt-w  idea  in  linlitiii^^,  each 
new  niatrrial  and  new  mciliod  of  coii- 
sirurtion  isfestc-d  and  approved,  M.AZI)  A 
Service  traiiMoits  it  iininediately  to  our 
niainifac  tilling  r<iitcr»  at  (llcveland  aiuJ 
Harrison,  and  to  the  oilier  tnanulactiirir-i 
tiitilled  to  receive  it.  And  tinis  the 
results  of  MAZDA  Service  come  quickly 
to  your  home. 

Hut  the  important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  MAZDA,  no  matter  whether 
you  see  it  today,  tomorrow,  or  years 
hence,  is  always  the  mark  of  this  scien- 
tific Service  to  lamp  manufacturers — 
always  a  sign  to  you  that 
the  lamps  so  marked 
represent  for  the  time 
being  the  sum  of  all  that 
science  knows  of  incan- 
descent lighting. 


General  Electric 
Company 

4619 


bt  the  name  of  a  thin^but  the  mark  of  a  Service 


A  Subscription  to 

The  Independent 

will  make  a  most  acceptable 

Christmas    Gift 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

.TNO.   WILLIAMS.   Inc..  "Bronze  Foundry.  550   VS". 
2Tth  St.,  N.  Y.     Writo  fui-  iUustratiJ  tiuoUl.  t-     f--«'. 


Vl^RITlNG  THE  PHOTOPLAY  "^^ 

'  '       A  practical  course  oS  twenty  lessoos  io  the 
ttehfiique  of  tue  j-'iutoptay^  tiu^tit  vj    Artbur  L««d3.  Eidit^t, 
The  Photoplat  Adtror.      -5  <~p'i-je  fitif.iij<iu£  free. 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
i  Department  103,  Sprin^ield.  Mass. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

offers  a  three  years'  course,  FREE,  and   pays  besides  maintenance,  SIO  a  month  for 

the  first  year,  $12  a  month  for  the  second  and  S15  a  month  the  last  year. 

Classes  are  formed  every  month. 
The  Nurses'  Home  is  located  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  New  York  City.    The 
rooms  are  all  single  with  spacious  entrance  hall,  library  and  sitting  rooms.     The  school 
is  registered  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  over  1500  beds. 

Applicants  must  be  over  18  and  under  35  years  of  age,  and  have  had  one 
year  in  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 
Apply  at  once  for  information  to 

AGNES  S.  WARD,  R.N. 

Superintendent,  Metropolitan  Training  School,  Blackwell's  Island,   New  York  City 
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The  fact  that  a  painter  knows 


Zinc 

is  strong  evidence  that  he  is 
able  and  wiUing  to  give  you 
the  best  and  longest  lasting  job 
of  painting  that  can  be  done. 

"Your  Move"  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  413,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
For   big   contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


M^hu  Endur>e  Mental %) 
^ghMSical.Dt;uLdSgi?M* 


Without  a  reliable  temperature  regulator,  you  open  your  dampers 
in  the  morning  (or  at  night),  put  on  coal  and  wait  for  the  house 
to  get  warm,  keeping  always  in  mind  the  fact  that  you  must  ctose 
the  ilainpers.  Again  the  rooms  get  cold  during  the  day  and  you 
open  thf  clampers  wilh  the  same  waiting  and  burden  of  remem- 
l)ering.  Your  memory  isn't  accurate — can't  be — and  you  have  a 
fluctuating  temperature  with  consequent  discomfort  and  waste  of 


He^TRSGUL/iTOR 


■|tii»  dcviic  proven  aaiUlai-tuiy   in  (ticjuunja  ot  huiiiua  foi  nearly  a  ihlrj  ol   a  ci-niuiy,  lakrt  com* 

piric  and  accurate  cliarue  ol  Ihc  dampers  on  any  «lyle  ol  healint:  plan!  burning  coal  or  gaa.       Il  will 

mainiain  a  unilorm  Irniucralure  ol  any  decree  you  wiih.       Il  will  aulomalically  raiae  iha  low   iiiiihi 

irmpcralure  (o  ihe  cumtorlabic  day  icinpFraiure.     Wc  Kuaranics  il  (o  du  all  Ilila  to  your  eniire  aalit 

faciion. 

For  Ihe  home  owner  who  wlahet  loelimlnale  all  care  ol  ihc  regulalor   motor    we 

have  )u>l   perlecied  onr  electric   niotora  which   rctiuire  nu  wlndiiiK.       They  are 

(■Imply  connecled  direu  to  the  electric   ll^ht   circuit  or  In  lour  dry  iclla,  a>  ihe 

ia«c    may    lie,    then   ollrd   and    no  lurlher    atuntiun    i»   rci)ulred— an  aulumallc 

reijulalor   without   a  lauli 

The  "MInneapolla"    la  aold,  Inalalled  and  Kuarantecd  hy  the  healliiK  trade 

everywhere         Mi-nd    lor    biMililel  —  ahowa    modrii,    caplalna    detail*,    itlvea 

'"  ""         MINNKAPOI.IH   HF.AT   RF.(;ilLATOR  CO. 

277!^    I'oiiilli    Ave   ,    Si,  Mliiiinaixilla.    Mliiit 


Independent 
Opinions 


Many  of  our  readers  are  willing  to 
find  fault  with  our  editorials,  but  it  is 
a  new  experience  to  have  one  take  the 
trouble  to  revise  an  editorial  in  detail. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Singer,  of  Baltimore, 
writes  us  approving  heartily  of  our  edi- 
torial of  October  18  and  expressing  the 
earnest  hope  that  our  appeal  to  Ger- 
many will  be  heard  and  the  Armenian 
massacres  cease.  But  he  questions  the 
literal  accuracy  of  the  title  and  sug- 
gests that  we  should  reprint  it  with  the 
substitution  of  Jews  for  "Armenians" 
and  Russia  for  "Turkey,"  which  we 
willingly  do.  The  changes  made  by  Mr. 
Singer  are  in  italics. 

THE    GKEATEST    OF     KELICIOUS     MASSACRES 

Thp  most  exteusive.  the  most  atrocious 
of  rt'lijjious  massacres  which  the  workl  has 
seen  for  centuries  is  now  being  perpe- 
trated in  Russia.  It  had  seemed  that  the 
measure  of  her  iniquity  was  full.  Almost 
before  she  had  had  time  to  get  over  the 
first  intoxication  of  her  Constitution 
which  promised  liberty,  equality  and  fra- 
ternity to  Moslem.  Christian  and  Jew 
alike,  the  massacres  of  Odessa  and  the 
vicinity  occurred.  But  now  the  fury  of 
.slaughter  has  spread  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Danube.  This  is  no  frenzied  dream,  but 
the  authentiiated  fact.  We  have  it  from 
many  sources  which  must  be  credited. 
Our  State  Department  receiving  the 
story,  very  slow  were  they  to  publish  the 
facts,  for  diplomatic  reasons.  A  number  of 
reliable  and  trustu-orthy  correspondents 
confirm  the  unmentionable  details  and 
call  on  America  to  do  anything  she  can 
to  save  those  who  remain.  This  is  no  K>- 
cal  affair  ;  it  is  so  general  that  it  is  intend- 
ed, planned  and  ordered,  thru  the  oppor- 
tunity of  war,  to  exterminate  the  Jetrs. 
The  tale  comes  from  Kovno.  Courland. 
Vilna  and  the  irhole  of  Poland,  of  men 
slaughtered  by  the  teus  oi  thousantls.  of 
Women  and  girls  outraijed.  Others  are 
driven  in  henls  fi-iun  their  hi>mes,  families 
separated.  ti>  go  they  know  not  where  and 
to  perish  by  hunger  t>u  the  road — tirst  ile- 
prived  of  property  and  then  of  life.  No 
inassaiTe  of  modern  times  ciimpares  with 
this. 

What  can   we  of  the  Ignited  States  who 
have   given    so   much    money   for   the   iim/i. 
of   humanity   do?    Indeed,    what!    it%*SKt    i- 
in   the  throes  of  the  great   worlil   var.   We 
cannot    reach    A'misiu    with    army    or    navy. 
Mightier  armies  than  ours  are  now  attack 
illg    ami    defending    her.    Iudee«l.    A'ttitni     is 
not    her    own.     The     munitions     tlefeiolii 
(':arism    come    from    her    Allies.    The    /i'ki 
Stan   army    is   let!    by    French   »>tficers.    £'11./ 
land's    will    rules     at      f'etroijrad.      \\<-    «■ 
then   to  say   that   Hm/land  and  /'»•■ 
responsible    fi>r    these    massacres''     "^ 
surely,    not   directly.    They   would   uoi    lii\. 
desireil   them.   But   they  hate  been   buN>    n 
the    war,    iind    it    has    not    mvurre*!    !»•    th. 
War    Offices     to     fiubid    or     prevent     tin  m 
But    the  only    |M>wers    that   can   »U>\>    th'  -• 
iiiassacres    are    E'ni/land    UNii    t'rutter.     W  <- 
are   powerleiut,   the  ueutrnl  itlikte«  are   |kiw- 
••rless. 

We    appeal    to   tibtnil    Hnij'itnd    1 
Itus.iin    utterly    to    exteriiiiuttte     ''. 
her    empire.    We   I'all    uix'ii    ev< 
public   opinion    In    tliit   itiiii>'<' 
tliiH    appeal.    The    public    c< 

world    may     not    b«*    linteiuc;     

i/iilii,   but   it   UlUMt   Ih*   henrii  Ml    l.t/mttun   ttmj 
Paris. 

Btit  the  tlooni  of  Kitssn*  iiiual  km*  UMir 
ut  hiiiitl.  The  wtM'lil  hun  eudured  Ike  iut\>K 
eruble   KufiniH   l«i  the  rlul.    Her  criuie  c-i  l^a 


■^ 
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to     llnivvii     fur'     iiiiiiiNliiiH-nl,     Avi'iiKi*.     () 
Lord,    lli.v    NliniKli(<<i'i>(l    NiiiiilNl 


'I'ho  "Itirth  of  a  Niition"  llliii,  which 
wo  riitifi/.i>(l  in  The  Moviiij;  VVnild  dr 
put'tiiiciil.  of  April  •'),  ciiiiliiuicH  to  cmisi* 
troul)lo  whoiever  it  »?<»««•  '•"'>«'  lU^v.  Dr. 
VV.  W.  HrooUs.  pastor  of  St.  Maria's 
M«<thoilisl,  Kpiscopal  ('iuiirli  of  Ni'vv 
VoiU,  scihIm  us  liu-  I'ollowiiiK  protcnt 
a^iaiiist  tho  rcrt'iit  t'\iiil)ilion  of  Ihi' 
lilin  ill  llu'  (iratf  Mi-thoihst  Mpisropal 
('hiiroli  iK'i'ort'  MrthodisL  mini.storH 
from  all  parts  of  tlu>  state: 

"'{'lie  nirlli  t.r  a  Niilinn,"  a  IriivcMty 
on  liisdiry  ;  a  lncfdtT  of  racial  aatipalli,v  ; 
aiiiKiiir.vInK'  the  luiills  of  one  race  while 
nloiilN  iiiK  the  lawlessness  of  the  other; 
peculiarly  danneroas  hecanse  its  insidions 
iiiiisoa  is  hidilcn  in  scenic  lieinity  ■  onl- 
iawed  ia  some  stales,  condemned  in  some 
tithers  at  last  cree|>s  onl  of  the  theater 
where  it  should  never  have  l)eeM  in  to  the 
t'hnrch  of  (iod  to  rurnish  entertainment 
for  the  saints  of  the  Most    IIIkI'. 

This  play  with  its  oh.iecliona'ilc  IcMluies 
i'oadeinned  by  Mis  lOxcellency  the  Mayor 
of  the  city,  the  Comniissionei'  of  Li- 
cense, by  the  entire  race  so  grossly  nia- 
linaed.  by  able  representatives  of  the 
.lewish,  Koman  Catholic.  I'niversalist  and 
most  of  the  rrolestiinl  faith,  liials  ;i  wel- 
come in  a  church  of  the  deiiominntion  of 
which  I  am  a  mend>er  the  .Methoilist 
I'-piscopal  and  this  church  places  upon 
this  hatred-breiMlins  piopaRanda  the  sanc- 
tit>n  of  our  holy   i'elif;ion. 

Wo  have  been  taught  that  ^Methodism 
was  raised  up  d(-linitely  to  spread  Scrip- 
tural Holiness  tluiunit  th(>  land.  Has  she 
linislu'd  her  task  and  is  now  c(d(>bratinf:  it 
with  a  brass  band  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances? 

Tn  spite  of  this  unholy  marriaRC  of 
Theater  and  ('hui-ch.  the  race  so  grievous- 
ly misrepresented  will  live  and  be  strong 
enonsb  to  shed  tears  at  the  s'"iive  of  both 
of  the  coutractinR  parties,  when  God  shall 
say,  Dust  to  Dust,    and  Ashes  to  Ashes. 


There  are  many  fallacies  in  current 
discussions  of  the  economic  signifi- 
cance of  war.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
classify  the  total  cost  of  war  as  waste, 
for  a  great  part  of  the  money  poured 
into  the  Government's  coffers  thru  war 
loans  and  taxation  returns  even  in 
Great  Britain,  which  is  financing  half 
Europe,  to  the  workingman's  pui'se. 
But  in  so  far  as  war  involves  the  sup- 
port of  great  bodies  of  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  destruction  and  not  the 
production  of  wealth,  the  net  result  is 
enormous  waste. 

We  read  that  the  war  is  costing  Great 
Britain  so  many  millions  a  day.  But  this 
is  not  all  waste.  Is  not  much  of  the  ex- 
penditure a  readjustment  in  the  exchange 
of  values?  The  state  pays  for  the  main- 
tenauce  of  the  soldiers.  Pays  for  their  food 
and  clothes  and  lodging — all  of  the  sim- 
plest, just  good  enough  to  keep  the  men  in 
efficient  condition.  In  time  of  peace  it 
would  pay  these  same  items  for  the  sol- 
diers in  the  standing  army.  The  volunteer 
soldiers  would  feed  and  clothe  and  lodge 
themselves  by  productive  industry,  many 
of  them  eaining  enough  for  luxuries  and 
dissipation.  In  either  case  the  maintenance 
of  the  man  in  war  or  peace  is  supplied  by 
the  society  in  which  he  is  a  unit.  In  peace, 
society  nays  the  cost  directly  to  the  man 
or  to  his  employer ;  in  war  it  pays  the  cost 
to  the  government.  In  peace,  society  gets 
its  return  in  what  the  man  produces.  In 
war  it  gets  its  return  thru  the  stimulation 
of  extraordinary  industries  by  which  the 
avenues  of  employment  to  those  remaining 
at  home  are  increased ;  the  number  of  idle 
men  living  on  the  labor  of  others  is  greatly 
reduced.  W.  E.  Keyes 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


^STE1^[WAY 


FROM  the  very  beginning  of  a  musical  educa^ 
tion,  nothing  is  so  important  as  a  correct  ap* 
preciation  of  tone.  Hence  the  child  should  receive 
its  early  impressions  from  a  Steinway  Piano. 

The  exquisite  Steinway  tone  is  recognized  as  ideal, 
and  it  has  made  this  instrument  world-famous. 
Superior  craftsmanship  builds  the  Steinway  for 
lifetime  usage  and  all  the  strain  of  "practice  years" 
does  not  make  its  action  uneven  or  lessen  its 
sweetness  and  resonance  of  tone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no  other  instrument 
is  **good  enough  to  begin  on."  Consider,  too, 
that  a  Steinway  costs  but  little  more  than  an  ordi^ 
nary  "good"  piano.  Style  V, the  new  Upright,  is  of' 
feredat  the  lowest  price  ever  asked  for  aSteinw^ay. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you>  free,  illustrated  literal 
ture  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  Steinway  dealer. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107'109   EAST   FOURTEENTH    STREET,    NEW   YORK 


'Beginner's." 


Now  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas, 
Canvas,  .-\cademy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The  Beginner's  Box,  as  illustrated, 
$1.75.  Full  line  of  boxes  of  Oil, 
Water  Color  and  China  Painting, 
Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

F.W.DEVOE&C.LRAYNOLDSCO. 

101   Fulton  Street,    New  York 


A    SHELF    OF    WAR-BOOKS 
AND    NEW    NOVELS 


LAST  year  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons 
gave  us  in  his  "New  Map  of  Europe" 
the  best  general  survey  of  the  sit- 
uation out  of  which  the  war  grew,  and 
this  year  in  Paris  Reborn  he  has  given 
us  the  best  picture  of  Paris  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  1914.  In  diary  form,  which 
gives  it  the  vividness  of  a  personal  ex- 
perience, he  tells  us  how  the  Parisian 
public  was  fed  on  lies,  official  and 
unofficial,  leading  them  to  believe  that 
Alsace  was  being  reconquered  and  Ber- 
lin about  to  be  captured  until  suddenly 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  a  Taube 
dropped  down  the  message  attached  to 
a  German  flag: 

The  German  army  is  at  the  gates  of 
Paris.  There  is  nothing  to  do  except  sur- 
render. Lieutenant  vou  Heidssen. 

But  Paris,  tho  shocked,  was  not 
frightened,  and  did  something  besides 
surrender.  The  Government  fled  to  Bor- 
deaux and  the  American  tourists,  grum- 
bling vociferously  at  their  petty  dis- 
comforts, fled  the  country,  but  the  men 
and  women  of  Paris  met  the  crisis  with 
a  courage  and  patience  which  brings 
tears  to  one's  eyes  as  he  reads  these 
pages. 

Nelson's  History  of  the  War,  by  John 
Buchan,  is  just  what  such  a  history 
should  be  and  about  all  it  can  be  at  this 
stage.  The  daily  despatches  from  the 
war  zone,  always  censored  and  often 
intentionally  falsified,  are  so  mislead- 
ing that  the  reader  who  has  only  fol- 
lowed the  newspaper  reports  from  day 
to  day  has  acquired  a  very  erroneous 
idea  of  the  sequence  of  events.  But  he 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  publica- 
tion of  some  really  adequate  history  of 
the  war  based  upon  the  official  records 
of  both  sides,  for  that  cannot  come  for 
many  years.  In  the  meantime  there  is 
need  for  a  work  like  this  which  appears 
at  intervals  in  small  volumes  at  low 
cost  and  gives  a  connected  narrative  of 
events  based  upon  such  material  as  is 
available.  Two  volumes  have  appeared 
covering  the  early  operations  of  the 
war  upon  all  fronts. 

The  Campaign  of  19H  in  France  arid 
Belgium,  by  G.  H.  Perris,  is  a  similar 
history,  more  limited  in  space,  but  more 
extensive  in  time  than  the  preceding. 
It  is  confined  to  the  western  front,  but 
extends  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Per- 
ris has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
draw  upon  his  personal  observations  in 
the  seat  of  war,  but  he  is  hardly  so 
clear  as  Mr.  Buchan  in  his  analysis  of 
military  movements. 

What  strikes  one  most  in  The  Soul 
of  the  War  is  not  the  marvelous  de- 
scriptive powers  of  the  author,  Philip 
Gibbs,  of  the  London  Chronicle,  but  his 
sense  of  fairness.  In  the  midst  of  con- 
fu.sion  he  sees  things  clearly  and  seems 
never  to  be  blinded  by  prejudice.  Me 
can  even  find  defects  in  Tommy  Atkins 
and  virtues  in  Lih  Unchen.  The  passions 
of  the  war  and  the  horrors  he  has  wit- 
ncHsed  have  not  upset  hia  mental  equil- 
il)rium  ami  caust-d  hirn  to  repudiute  his 
former  opinions,  as  has  happened  with 
many  level  headed  men  on  both  Bides. 
Mr.   r.lbb.s  saw  all  that  could   be  Heen 


FINDING  THE  RIGHT 
BOOK 

The  Independent  gets  many  re- 
quests for  information  as  to  ivhat 
books  are  published  07i  a  particu- 
lar subject.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  readers  toho  have  needed 
such  help  at  times  but  have  not 
realized  our  readiness  to  give  it. 
So  ive  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  ive  do  not  consider  that 
toe  have  done  our  full  duty  when 
ive  have  sifted  the  netv  books  and 
cHticized  them,  but  ive  are  willing 
also  to  respond  to  the  requests  of 
our  subscribers  for  advice  in  the 
purchase  of  books  in  general. 
Whenever  you  ivant  to  knoiv  what 
has  been  published  about  some 
particular  subject  in  which  you  are 
interested,  please  feel  free  to  write 
to  213  about  it.  But  be  sure  to  tell 
just  what  you  ivant.  Don't  ask  us 
to  say  which  is  "the  best  book  of 
1915"  or  to  list  "all  the  books  on 
the  tvar."  We  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  furthering  the  tvork 
of  reading  clubs  and  debating 
societies  and  shall  be  glad  to  as- 
sist them  in  getting  the  litera- 
ture they  need,  whether  published 
in    book    form    or    in    periodicals. 


behind  the  front  in  France  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  and  he  tells  of 
heroism,  fortitude  and  suffering  without 
a  trace  of  literary  affectation  or  emo- 
tional exaggeration.  He  does  not  in  this 
volume  deal  with  questions  of  strategy 
tho  he  cannot  help  wondering,  with  the 
rest  of  us,  why  von  Kluck  did  not  take 
Calais,  Dunkirk  and  Paris  in  August 
when  he  had  an  easy  chance. 

May  Sinclair's  Journal  of  Impres- 
sions in  Belgium  is  just  what  its  name 
implies  and  nothing  more.  It  is  more 
the  materials  for  a  book  than  a  book  in 
itself,  for  the  diary  of  personal  inci- 
dents and  casual  observations  in  the 
care  of  the  refugees  are  too  fragment- 
ary and  confused  to  interest  the  ordi- 
nary reader. 

We  have  heard  so  little  of  the  Rus- 
sian side  of  the  war  that  Major  Mc- 
Cormick's  With  tht-  Hii>tsia)i  .Army  is 
very  welcome.  As  an  officer  in  the  Illi- 
nois National  Guard  he  started  out 
with  more  knowledge  of  military  affairs 
than  the  ordinary  correspondent,  and 
being  in  the  personal  entourage  of  the 
(irand  Duke  Nicholas,  he  was  enabled 
to  meet  many  of  the  leaders  and  to  see 
the  army  in  action.  The  book  is  of  value, 
not  for  its  style,  for  he  does  not  write 
as  interestingly  us  some  of  our  profes- 
sional journalists,  but  for  his  observa- 
tlonH  of  the  lessons  of  the  campaign, 
espeiially  what  he  says  abtiut  artillery 
and   fortifications. 

Those  who  wish  to  follow  French 
opinion  from  week  to  week  will  find 
convenient  the  volume  I. a  (luerre,  in 
which  Francis  CharmeH  hux  collected 
the  Mtries  of  chnniuiuea  he  has  written 


for  the  Revue  des  deux    mondes    from 
August,  1914,  to  May,  1915. 

The  Drama  of  Three  Hundred  and 
Si-vty-five  Days  consists  of  the  charac- 
ter sketches  and  comments  of  Hall 
Caine,  brief  stirring  paragraphs  struck 
out  in  the  heat  of  passion,  effectively 
phrased,  of  course,  but  as  a  whole  not 
very  enlightening. 

Who  started  this  war  that  is  so  rap- 
idly destroying  the  resources  of  the 
most  progressive  and  enlightened  half 
of  the  world?  Humanity  would  like  to 
be  sure  of  the  answer  to  that  quesion, 
since  could  the  responsibility  for  this 
catastrophe  be  clearly  and  definitely  lo- 
cated, the  guilty  party  would  not  only 
be  justly  execrated  now  but  receive 
the  everlasting  contempt  of  posterity. 
Good  reason  therefore  for  green  and 
yellow  and  gray  books  of  defense  and 
extenuation,  and  costly  campaigns  in 
the  neutral  press  and  lecture  bureaus! 

Those  who  have  tried  to  dig  out  the 
truth  from  the  mass  of  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence appearing  in  the  poly-col- 
ored books  of  the  various  nations  in- 
volved will  appreciate  the  efforts  and 
the  success  of  J.  W.  Headlam  in  his  an- 
alysis of  the  negotiations  from  July  24 
to  August  4,  published  in  the  large  vol- 
ume entitled  The  History  of  Twelve 
Days.  Of  course  we  cannot  expect  a 
definitive  history  of  the  diplomacy  of 
the  war  at  this  time,  for  each  govern- 
ment publishes  only  such  documents  as 
help  its  case  and  there  are  considerable 
omissions  and  obvious  mistakes  in  all 
of  the  official  collections.  Nor  can  we 
expect  perfect  impartiality  and  de- 
tachment from  a  member  of  a  belliger- 
ent nation  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict. 
But  Mr.  Headlam  is  fair-minded  and 
skillful  at  disentangling  the  diplomatic 
threads  of  this  Gordian  knot  which  had 
to  be  cut  by  the  sword. 

The  world  has  been  deluged  with 
polychromatic  justifications  of  the  con- 
duct of  each  of  the  belligerents  in  the 
Great  War,  but  there  was  room  for 
one  more.  The  International  Socialist 
party  is  not  the  least  of  the  powers 
and  its  conduct  has  needed,  in  the  eyes 
of  Socialists  themselves,  as  much  justi- 
fication as  the  conduct  of  any  other  na- 
tion or  party.  The  result  is  The  Social- 
ists and  the  War,  by  William  English 
Walling,  a  monumental  comp  of 

the   speeches,    writings   and    tv 'US 

of  prominent  party  leaders  and  party 
groups  in  all  the 
movement  has  pv  i  .  . 
These  are  divided  into  tive  sections: 
the  .  M  Socialist  attitude  to  war. 
the  I  iw.rs  of  the  party  to  avert 
war  in  U*14,  the  attitude  taken  by  S«>- 
cialists  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Socialist  action  and  opinion  during  th<» 
war.  anil  the  peace  proposals  of  SvK'ial- 
i.<its  in  belligerent  and  neutral  coun- 
tries .Mr  WalliiikT'ii  citations  show 
clearly  that  the  S  have  every- 
where been  the  aitt ^^    .  ^hatnptoiu  of 

peace,    but   just   as   clearly   that    in   no 
country     nave     the     v 
their  opposition  to  wai    .. 
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n'lmdiutiiur   tlu«    ciiiisf    i.l'    llu'ir    iinnio- 
iViuiv   fulluM'laiitl. 

Now  roiiics  a  lidnk  by  I'lorcssnr  Ciiil- 
laiul,  Miulirii  (Ivrmniin  mnl  Ihi  Urn 
loiiiitnu  tiafiiiK'  tli<'  ^ri'owlli  til"  (ItTmaii 
im|)('iialisl  ic  tlnct  lines  aiitl  llit-ir  I'l-siill 
iii^-  war  lo  the  wi'itfis  and  IcachorH  nf 
liistdiy.  'I'lu'y  liavc,  wi<  It-ain,  not  ualy 
l^'^•,■itialali/.^•(l  llu>  woist  pdlilifal  crinir.s, 
jiistili«'(l  a  policy  of  foict",  and  cri-atcd 
tlu'  "cidl  of  ItisinarcU,"  hul  they  lnivc 
"lliiii  (iu'ii-  liisloiical  tiu'oiios"  hci-n 
tiio  |»ro|)aKatois  of  polilua!  and  natral 
maxims  thai  only  llu'  slu'ddin^r  <d'  "soas 
of  blood"  ran  iffiitf.  'ry!)ifal  historians 
of  (his  class  arc  TrcitschUc,  voM  Sybcl 
and  RIommsiMi.  and  (hcii-  forcrinincrs 
Kankc  and  Nicbuhr.  This  is  indeed  a 
f^ravc  charjic  (o  brim;-  aciii";^!  snch  fa- 
mous names.  It.  is  siii)ported  by  the  con- 
versation of  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  with 
von  lUilow,  in  whicli  the  Imperial  (^han 
cellor  remarked:  "We  (ieiinans  have 
history  on  the  brain.  It  is  an  intellec- 
tual disease  which  makes  (Jermans  sec 
current  events  out  of  focus.  .  .  .  The 
professor  and  his  pupil  are  as  indig- 
nant at  wronfjs  indicted  on  Germany  a 
century  or  more  auo  as  they  are  at 
what  i\appens  today."  Von  Riilow  then 
attributed  much  of  the  anti-Enj;lish 
feeling  to  this  source. 

Paris  Reborn,  by  Horliort  Adams  Oiblions. 
Century.  $-.  Nil.toii'x  lliatorii  of  the  War. 
Vo).  I  i»n(i  II,  by  .lobn  Huohiin.  Ni-\v  York  : 
T.  Nolson.  50  cents  each.  7Vic  Caiiipaipii  of 
l!>ti  in  Francv  and  Hilniiiiii.  by  G.  II.  Ferris. 
Honrv  Holt.  $1.50.  Th,-  Soul  of  the  War.  l>y 
Philip  Gibbs.  New  York:  McHride.  N;ust.  $1.75. 
.1  Journal  of  Iiii prtxsions  in  Hvlpiiini.  by  May 
Sinclair.  Macinillan.  $1.50.  With  the  Rnaxian 
Arnni,  by  Robert  R.  McCorniicU.  Macniillan.  $2. 
La  Onirrc.  by  Krancis  Cbarmes.  Paris:  Perrin. 
3  fr.  50.  Thv  Drama  of  Thnc  Hiindrcil  anil 
Si.rt!i-fi>'c  Panx,  by  Hall  Cainc.  Philadelphia: 
Lippincolt.  $1.  The  Histoni  of  Ticlrc  Paij-'. 
by  .1.  W.  Headlani.  New  York:  Scribner's.  $3. 
The  Socialiata  and  the  War,  by  William  Enp- 
lish  WallinR.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.50.  Modern 
Gerniamj  and  lUr  Historians,  by  Antoine  Guil- 
land.  Professor  of  History  at  L'Ecole  Poly- 
technique   Suisse.    MoRride,    Nast   &    Co.    $2.25. 


AND  HERE  ARE  THE  NOVELS 

In  warmth  of  color  and  keenness  of 
characterization,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
did  nothing  finer  than  his  last  book, 
Felix  O'Day.  There  is  the  same  artist 
sense  that  keyed  TJiq  Fortunes  of  Oli- 
ver Home;  the  same  genial  comrade- 
ship with  the  people  of  his  pen  that 
radiated  from  Coloiiel  Carter's  Christ- 
mas. But  in  his  sketches  of  those  gen- 
uine folk  of  "The  Avenue,"  big-hearted 
Kitty  Cleary  with  her  sane  philoso- 
phies, Nat  Ganger  and  Sam  Dogger, 
two  derelicts  of  art,  whose  indomitable 
courage  no  amount  of  failure  could 
quench,  and  even  hard  headed  Kling, 
the  second-hand  dealer,  there  is  a  new 
finish  that  mellows  without  dulling  their 
spirit  in  the  least.  And  Felix  O'Day 
himself — like  Peter,  he  is  another  of 
those  true-hearted  gentlemen  in  whom 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith  took  such  delight. 

If  it  were  possible  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  universal  suffrage  to  local  com- 
munities, as  the  temperance  question 
has  been  referred  in  many  states,  the 
story  of  Jordan  County  told  in  The  Co- 
Citizens,  by  Corra  Harris,  might  be  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  whole  vext 
subject.  Since  it  must  be  done  by  states 
instead  of  counties  we  doubt  whether 
the  methods  used  by  the  Board  of  Trust 
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VOTE  UNDER  THE  LAMP 

CONSTANTINOPLE  OLD  AND  NEW 

By  H.  C.  Dwight.      Profuncly  illuiilnitrd.      !n  box.  $5.00  net 

THE  FOUNTAINS  OF  PAPAL  ROME 

By  Mr*.  Charles  MacVeagh.      Illu«trated  by  Rudolph  Ruzicka.      $2.50  net 

HEART  OF  EUROPE 

By  Ralph   Adams  Cram.      Profusely  iliuatratcd.      $2.50  net 

INDIAN  WHY  STORIES 

By  Frank  B.  Linderman.      Illustrated  in  color.      $2.00  net 

HANS  BRINKER,  OR  THE  SILVER  SKATES 

By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,    lllus.  in  color  by  Ceo.  Wharton  Edwards.   $2.00  net 

THE  FIGHTING  CHEYENNES 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.     With  maps.     $3.50  net 

FRENCH  MEMORIES  OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  AMERICA 

By  Charles  H.  Sherrill.     Illustrated.     $2.00  net 

SOCIALIZED  GERMANY 

By  Frederic  C.  Howe.     $1.50  net 

THE  RECONCILIATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  WITH  LIBERTY 

By  John  W.  Burgess.     $2.50  net 

THROUGH  COLLEGE  ON  NOTHING  A  YEAR 

By  Christian  Gauss.      $1.00  net 

FELIX  O'DAY 

A  novel  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.     Illustrated.     $1.35  net 

THE  FREELANDS 

A  novel  by  John  Galsworthy.     $1.35  net 

THE  HIGH  PRIESTESS 

A  novel  by  Robert  Grant     $1.35  net 

WHEN  MY  SHIP  COMES  IN 

A  novel  by  Gouverneur  Morris,     Illustrated.     $1.35  net 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE 

A  novel  by  Gordon  Arthur  Smith.     $1.35  net 

AUNT  JANE 

A  novel  by  Jennette  Lee.     $1.25  net 

THE  REAL  MAN 

A  novel  by  Francis  Lynde.     Illustrated.     $1.35  net 

"SOMEWHERE  IN  FRANCE" 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis.     Frontispiece  in  color.     $1.00  net 

Check  the  books  desired  and  take  to  your 
bookseller  or  send  direct  to  the  publishers. 
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"THE  GREATEST  AMERICAN  POETRY  SINCE  WHITMAN'S" 


Anne    Rutledge 

Out  of  tuc  iiiizvorthy  and  unknouti 
The  vibrations  of  deathless  music; 
"It'ith     nialice     toward     none,     with 

charity  for  all." 
Out    of    tne    the    forgiTcness    of    mil- 
lions towards  millions, 
.hid  the   beneficent  face   of  a   nation 
Shining  with   justice  and  truth. 
I    am  Anne   Riitlrdfje  who  sleep   be- 
neath  these   weeds, 
lu'lozed  in  life  of  .-{braham  Lincoln, 
ll'edded   to   him,   not   through    union, 
Hut   through   separation, 
liloom    forever,    O    Republic, 
I'rom  the  dust  of  my  bosom! 

— From    SroON    Rivfr   Anttioi.o<-,y. 


Edgar  Lee  Masters'  Remarkable  Book 

(T/if    Eighth    Edition    Nozv   Ready) 

SPOON  RIVER 
ANTHOLOGY 

Mr.  Masters'  book  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  most  striking  and 
important  contribution  to  American 
letters  in  recent  years:  — 

"An  American  Comcdic  Hiiniaine  brings  more  characters  into  its 
pages  than  any  American  novel.  .  .  .  Takes  its  place  among  the 
masterpieces  which  are  not  of  a  time  or  a  locality." — Boston  Transcript. 

"A  work  splendid  in  observation,  marvelous  in  the  artistry  of  ex- 
clusion yet  of  democratic  inclusiveness,  piercmgly  analytic  of  charac- 
ter, of  plastic  fictility  of  handling,  sympathetic  underneath  irony,  hu- 
morous, pathetic,  tragic,  comic,  particular  yet  universal — a  Comcdic 
Hionaine — a  creation  of  a  whole  community  of  personalities." — IVil- 
liam   Marion  Reedy. 

"We  find  a  strange  impressiveness,  akin  to  greatness  in  the  'Spoon 
River  Anthology'  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  .  .  .  It  is  a  book  which, 
whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  one  must  respect." — The  Nezv  Republic. 

"Mr.  Masters  speaks  with  a  new  and  authentic  voice.  It  is  an 
illuminating  piece  of  work,  and  an  unforgettable  one." — Chicago  Even- 
ing Post. 

"The  natural  child  of  Walt  Whitman  .  .  .  the  only  poet  w-ith 
true  Americanism  in  his  bones." — New  York  Times. 

Cloth,  $1.25  Leather,   $1.50 
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The  latest  work  of  the  new  poets  now  in  beauti- 
ful leather   bindings,  suitable   for  presentation 


By  Edg^ar  Lee  Masters 

Spoon  River  Anthology. 

By  John  Masefield 

The  Story  of  a  Roundhouse. 

The  Faithful. 

The  Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

Philip  the  King  and  Other  Poems. 

A  Mainsail  Haul. 

The  Daffodil  Fields. 

The  Everlasting  Mercy. 

Salt  Water  Ballads. 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

Rivers  to  the   Sea. 

By  Vachel  Lindsay 

The  Congo  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Fannie  Stearns  Davis 

Crack  O'  Dawn. 


By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 

Fires. 

Each    Volume,   Gilt   Top.   Leather.   $1.50 


By  Thomas  Walsh 

The     Pilgrim     Kings     and     Other 
Poems. 

By  Lincoln  Colcord 

Vision  of  War. 

By  Amy  Lowell 

Sword  Blaile.->  and  Poppy  Seed. 

By  John  G.  Neihardt 

The   .Song  of   llugli  (ilass. 

By  Rabindranath  Tagore 

Chitra. 

The  Crescent  Moon. 

The  Ciurdner. 

Gitanjali. 

The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber. 

Songs  of  Kabir. 

Sadhana. 

The  Post  OtTice. 


By  Alfred  Noyes 

Poems. 


Aak  at  the  Bookstore  to  sef  these  volumes  in  the  leather  bindintis 
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of  the  "Co-Citizens  Foundation  Fund" 
could  have  swung:  a  state-wide  election 
so  sweepingly  in  favor  of  Equal  Suf- 
frage. The  women  are  as  despotic  as 
the  boss  they  dethrone,  albeit  theirs  is 
a  benevolent  despotism,  and  distinctly 
for  the  good  of  the  community;  the 
fact  that  the  Board  held  the  whip  over 
the  male  citizens  because  of  certain 
mortgages  and  notes  inherited  under 
the  will  of  Sarah  H.  Moseley,  should 
have  had  no  political  significance  what- 
ever; that  it  did,  and  why,  and  the  re- 
sults are  told  by  Mrs.  Harris  in  a  vein 
of  rollicking  humor.  The  women  of  Jor- 
dantown  fight  for  the  cause  of  equal 
suffrage,  up  to  the  moment  of  election, 
with  all  the  fire  and  energy  and  craft 
their  by  no  means  despicable  ingenuity 
can  suggest,  and  then,  when  election 
day  dawns,  one  and  all  betake  them- 
selves to  an  orgy  of  housec leaning! 
Whether  the  act  was  symbolic  of  puri- 
fied politics,  or  a  mere  outlet  for  over- 
strained nerves,  we  are  not  told.  The 
Co-Citize7is  is  full  of  surprizes  and  ir- 
radiated by  a  gay  humor,  as  well  as  by 
stray  shafts  of  satire  touching  men  and 
women  with  tricksey  impartiality. 

E  It  ham  Honse,  by  Mrs.  Humphry' 
Ward,  is  the  story  of  a  man  and  woman 
who  had  snatched  their  marriage  out 
of  the  reluctant  hands  of  English  law 
and  who  had  to  pay  the  price  of  their 
audacity.  Neither  rank  nor  wealth,  nor 
beauty  could  secure  them  the  political 
and  social  position  they  coveted.  Mrs. 
Ward  intimates  that  English  stand- 
ards of  conduct  have  changed  since  the 
days  of  Holland  House,  at  least,  so  far 
as  the  man  is  concerned.  The  woman 
was  ostracized  then  and  she  is  ostra- 
cized now,  but  Lord  Holland  in  1796 
could  and  did  go  anywhere  and  hold 
any  office  he  wished.  The  heroine  has 
our  sympathy,  unwilling  at  first  per- 
haps, because  Caroline  Wing  is  really 
so  unhappy  under  her  defiant  air  of 
felicity.  We  see  in  her  a  woman  greatly 
daring,  greatly  sinning,  but  full  of 
courage  and  passion  and  penitence- 
She  plunges  straight  against  the  moral 
law,  and  is  bewildered  by  the  resulting 
bruises;  but  she  always  carries  herself 
with  high  courage.  Lord  Wing  is  great- 
ly her  inferior,  altho  a  brilliant  figure. 
Of  course  there  are  Prime  Ministers 
and  Whips  and  political  persons  of 
various  degrees,  but  the  tragic  figure  of 
Caroline  stands  out  among  them  all.  a 
genuine  and  noble  woman,  bitterly 
learning  to  respect  the  law  which  has 
broken  her.  Eltham  House  has  dram- 
atic power. 

Time  was  when  Maurice  Hewlett 
wiote  of   wooill  I     '  '       .  '     \  aI 

knights  anil  reii  i  v.*l 

as  the  figures  in  aged  tapestry.  The 
woven  colors  were  rich  and  dark  and 
the  dirtdy-discerned  pictures  fantastic 
anil  wavering  Then  he  wrote  of  Sen- 
house  and  Sanchia  in  a  more  modern 
setting  with  almost  as  fantastic  an  ef- 
fect. The  Little  lluui.  Mr  Hewlett's 
latest  novel,  is  in  yet  another  nuKvU. 
and  a  must  delightful  on«.  It  niUfhl 
(juite    as    fitly     ha^-  "t* 

leven  heruea  in  luve  with  the  saiue  l«4y 
and  the  i|ue«t  U  puniiMKi  with  a  hMftk 
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luiurlod  (lovotion  worthy  of  mikIi  h  Inp 
lajron.  Hul,  in  «pite  «>l'  Mu'  i>rniiittiiM 
litlc,  (he  sUiry  i«  iii><  «'''  wur;  on  llio 
colli  iiiry,  it  Im  full  of  humor  and  of 
|iiiit>  hiiinai)  iialmo.  ThrHf  iiifn  ami 
svoiiifii  aro  ti-ai.  ami  thr«'«(  dimriiHiom'd. 
Tlif  l.iUU-  Iliad  is  (•hal•miIl^':  and  most 
lightly    and    ).fia('««l'»dly    told 

Tlu'  «liy  honos  ui  (he  history  of  tht- 
landinK  imd  lirsl  HtruMrK'h'H  <>f  <•>«  I'i'- 
Urims  at  I'lymouth,  which  mij.dil  ho 
nivon  in  n  si-oro  or  two  of  pa(.'.»'^  from 
all  the  historionl  diilu  ucccHsihU',  have 
ln't'ii  (K'vi'lopod  into  a  story  hcKinninK 
with  the  mij^'ration  of  the  Separatists 
to  Holland  and  eoverinjr  the  first  two 
oi-  thici'  years  of  (he  little  colony  in 
IMymouth.  The  (i(le.  Tlif  Foionliuij  of 
(I  Nation,  is  justilied,  for  our  jrreat  na- 
tion in  its  political  principles,  its  de- 
mocracy and  its  moral  and  religious 
life,  is  founded  not  on  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown,  nor  on  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment at  Manhattan,  nor  on  the  mer- 
I'hant  colonies  of  northern  New  Enjj- 
land,  but  on  the  loftier  purposes  of  the 
Plymouth  IMljirims  and  the  kindred 
spirits  that  in  HVM)  and  Ki.'M  settled  in 
Salem  and  Boston.  A  happy  in- 
tuition made  the  author  put  the 
story  into  the  mouth  of  a  Royal- 
ist >»entleman  who,  despisinji-  the 
Puritan  party  and  principles,  has 
been  obliged  to  flee  suddenly  from  Enp:- 
land  on  account  of  an  affair  of  honor, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  takes  refuge  on  the  "Mayflower." 
Slowly  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
Piljirims,  begins  to  admire  their  cour- 
age and  patience,  and  on  landing  throws 
in  his  lot  with  them  for  a  season,  yet 
not  as  one  of  them  but  as  an  occasional 
sympathetic  helper.  By  the  romance 
the  reader  g'ets  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  chief  characters  of  the 
story  and  especially  a  lively  sense  of 
the  sufferings  which  they  endured  dur- 
ing that  first  winter  of  the  Great  Death. 

Ftiij-  O'Day,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  ?1.35.  The  Co-Citizens,  by 
Coria  Harris.  Doubleday,  Pase  &  Co.  $1. 
Eltham  Jiouse,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Hearsts  International  Library.  $1.35.  The  Lit- 
tle Iliad,  by  Maurice  Hewlett.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  ?1.35.  The  Founding  of  a 
Nation,  by  Frank  M.  Gre.urp:.  Cleveland:  Arthur 
H.  Clark  Co.  2  vols.  $7.50. 

A  STOCK  STORY 

Makiiifi  Moncii.  by  O.wen  Johnson,  is  a 
story  of  bow  not  to  do  it,  especially  in 
Wall  Street.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  setting 
as  The  t^ixty-First  Slecond — a  similar  king 
of  high  finance  manipulates  both  the  mar- 
ket and  the  plot  until  a  climactic  crash 
reveals  his  noble  character  at  the  expense 
of  his  fortune,  and  incidentally  flings  the 
lieroine  into  the  right  man's  arms. 

Stokes.    $1.35. 
GOODNESS  WILL  OUT 

A  <lancer  with  the  soul  of  an  artist,  who 
shotdd  nevertheless  have  been  born  to  a 
heritage  of  sini-bonnet  and  gingham  apron, 
is  not  a  common  product  of  the  Big  City. 
But  Elizabeth  Cooper  makes  Nancy  Lane 
quite  convincing  and  her  struggles  in  Lir- 
in<j  Vp  to  Billtj.  the  small  nephew,  told  in 
letters  to  the  sister  who  had  been  "pinched 
and  put  away  for  two  years,"  show  pluck 
and  pathos. 

Stokes.    $1. 

BACON'S    RErELLION    ADORNED    WITH    SEN- 
TIMENT 

No  adventurous  feminist  could  ask  for 
more  thrills  than  were  the  lot  of  A  Maid 
of  Old  Virginia.  There  is  a  romance 
in  the  book,  but  plenty  to  make  up  for 
this  old  time  touch  which  William  Sage  in- 
sists upon,  in  the  excitement  of  masquerad- 


A  SELECTED  LIPPINCOTT  UST 


The  Drama  of  365  Days 

lly    ll.M.I,  (  AIM-,.      ;^i..„.  ml. 

"All  rxirrinrly  viviij  nnil  urimling  M-ric*  of  ihort  pupcr* 
■  III  luiliriit  frutiirm  uml  <|i>iiiiii.iii(  prriioDiilitirii  >if  tlir  drat 
yi-.ir  III  war.  .  ,  ,  'llic  .iiilliiu  uliuwn  .1  Iiiiiiiiiik  nrnnr  of 
llif  limtiiiu  iiiiil  liiiiii  III  ili.itn.i,  iinil  >i  Jiml  iiinl  iirnlnunil 
Kiiinii    of    llic    I  mill    pamtion*    Invulvcd."     '     .     . — 

M.n'    yuKK     i 

"II  lakrii  tlir  h.iml  ol  n  romancer  likr  I  (.ill  Caiiie  to  |iut 
iiiMiii  |i.i|ii'i  llir  iiiriil.il  iiii|irriiiiiun»  iiiiil  ii|iiril ii.il  iMK|iiralionN 
of  a  li  riiiriiiloii^  iiilrrrialiuiiiil  caliii'lysiii  liKr  Ihr  priiilniK 
i-oiillit'l  III  I'liiiopr.  .  .  ,  I'lir  ilikliiiuiiiiiliril  .M.iti \iii,iii  pl.iyH 
iiiiiili  .ill  '>tiiii|(i  ami  ootinilx  all  t'liiinls  >if  Iniin.iii  Nriiliinrnl 
NiilliiliK  likr  It  I1.11  lirrll  ((iliilillllnl  In  pliiil  nn  rilliri  Ridr. 
TliiH    ittoiy  ,      ,      riiigM    like    a    Iruiiipn     lili^i  " 

run. A.  Noiaii  amukican. 


At  Home  I 
Abrond 


>nd 


Under  The  Red  Cross  Flag 

Ily    MAHKL  'I'.    IIOAUDMAN.  Chairman.   National    Ue- 
lirf   Hoard,  Aiiiriic.iii    Kid  (  ruHH.     l-"orcword  by   I'KliSl- 
DKNr    V\t)<)l)l«)VV    WILSON.      Illustrated.   $1.50. 
Tlu.s  work,  tlir  ollui.il  book  of   the    Ktd   Cross,  is  of   fan- 

eiiiatiiiK    liiiinaii   in!rr("-t   and  is  the  only   coiiipU-tr   historical 

work  upon   the  siihjiit. 

The  Civilization  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria 

By    MOUKI.S   JASTKOW,   Jr.      170   Illnslralions.      Net 

$(>.oo. 

The  only  book  on  the  subject  treatinR  of  the  entire  civili- 
zation of  thrse  ancient  nations — languages,  laws,  religions, 
customs,  buildings,  cic. — other  books  have  treated  only  par- 
tial  phases  of   the  subject. 

The  Magic  of  Jewels  and  Charms 

Hy  CEOUCE  FREDERICK  KUNZ,  A.M.,  Ph.D..  D.Sc. 

Illustrated    in    color',    doubletoiic   and   line.      Net,   $5.00. 

Uniform  in  style  and  sise  uith   "The   Curious  Lore  of 

Precious   Stones." 
The  new   volume  gives   much    unique   and    interesting   in- 
tormation    especially    rcl.itive    to    tlie    in-igical    power    which 
precious  stones  liave  been  supposed  to  exert  over  individuals 
and   events   during   past   ages. 

Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches 

By  ROBERT  .\.  LANCASTER,  Jr.  316  illustratwns. 
and  a  photogravure  frontispiece.  Net,  $7.50.  Half 
morocco.  Net,  $12.50.  A  Limited  Edition  Printed 
from  Tvpe.  Uniform  u-ith  the  Pcnneil's  "Our  Phila- 
delphia." 

The  most  important  work  on  any  State  yet  published  in 
this  country.  It  descril)cs  practically  all  the  houses  of  his- 
toric interest  in  Virginia,  gives  illustrations  of  most  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  churclics  most  likely  to  engage  attention. 

Lippincott's  Universal  Pronouncing 
Dictioncury  of  Biography  and  Mythology 

Thoroughly  Revised  Edition 

The  great  strides  that  have  taken  place  in  every  field  of 
human  activity  during  the  past  few  years  demanded  a  new- 
edition  of  this  magnilicent  work,  which  for  years  has  been 
standard.  Tne  thorough  revision  includes  notice  of  the 
leading  characters  of  the  Great  War.  The  book  has  been 
prepared  to  suit  every  taste  and  need. 

One  Tolume  sheep,  $10  vet;  half  morocco.  $12.50;  2 
volumes,  buckram,  $15.00  net;  half  riissia,  $17.50;  half 
morocco,    $20.00. 

FOR  BOYS  AND   GIRLS 

Heidi,  Johanna  Spyri,  translated  by  Elisabeth  P.  Stork. 
This  is  the  new  Stories  All  Children  Love  volume. 
Illustrated   in    color.      $1.25    net, 

Dan  Beard's  American  Boys'  Book  of  Bugs,  Butterflies  and 

Beetles,  zviHi    oicr    $00    iUustratiojis.      $2.00    t'ct. 

Gold  Seekers  of  '49,  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin.  Illustrated.  This 
IS  the  seventh  story  in  the  Trail  Blazers  Series.    $1.25 

net. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Snow-Shoe  Lodge,  by  Rupert  Sargent 
Holland.  It's  full  of  winter  sports'  and  experiences. 
$1.25    net. 

Winona  of  the  Camp  Fire,  by  Margaret  Widdemer,  author 
of    "Tlie    Ruse    Garden    Husband,"      Camp    Fire    Girls' 

fun  and  ad\enture.      Si. 25   net. 


An  Immediate  Succeaa 


The 
Little  Iliad 


'irrman,  Knaliiih,  French  MuMiJiri, 
Italian  and  all  olhi^r  tymiutln/rrt 
will  rnioy   nnd    rrr<iitiiii«-tid   lliii   vfrtX 

nov  I    1,1 

MAURICE  HEWLETT 

I  mnlnfii'i  !•        1-1    ]'     ml 

HK.IILV    I'RALSLD    IIY    ALL 

"IrrcKlhlilily    appealing." 

—UOSTON    tKANSCRIPT. 
"Bound    to    br    a    duercsi." 

-Pim.A.   PUUI.IC  LEDGEH. 
"A    distinctly    original    plot." 

—CHICAGO   lllMALl). 

"An   unexpected  gayly   Ironic   end 

ing."  —N.    Y.    IIMES. 

"A  sheer  delight  from  the  fir«l 
page   to   the   last. 

—PIIII.A.    PRESS. 
"There  is  matter    for   a   dozen    ro- 
mances    .     .     .     in    the    profuse    flow 
of     incident     coursing     through     this 
'Little  Iliad.'  " 

—Pllll.A.  NORTH  AMER. 
"IltNvlett  remembers  to  laugh  at 
himself  when  he's  been  fine  and 
furious  I  recommend  it  to  dis- 
criminating readers  of  whimsical, 
subtle,   and   accomplished    fiction." 

—CHICAGO    TRIBUNE. 

Other     Good    Fiction 

The  Man  From  the  Bitter 
Roots 

By  CAROLINE  LOCKHART.  Il- 
lustrated in  color.  $1.25  net. 
^  It  is  better  than  "Me-Smith." 
You'll  enjoy  the  funny  wise  sayings 
of  Uncle  Billy,  and  the  weird  char- 
acters of  Hinds'  Hotel — a  tense 
eagerness  will  hold  you  throughout 
every  scene  in  this  story  of  the 
powerful,  quiet,  competent  Bruce 
Burt. 

A  Man's  Hearth 

By  ELEANOR  INGRAM.  Ulus- 
trated  in  color.  $1.25  net. 
"From  the  Car  Behind"  was  apt- 
ly termed  "one  continuous  joy-ride," 
and  it  was  a  big  success.  "A  Man's 
Hearth"  has  all  the  former  story's 
vim  and  go,  and  also  a  heart  interest 
that  gives   it  a  wider   appeal. 

The  Obsession  of  Victoria 
Gracen 

By    GRACE    LIVINGSTON    HILL 
LUTZ.    Illustrated  in  color.    $1.25 
net. 
Another   fine,   big.   optimistic   storv 

by     the     author     of     "Lo     Michael," 

"The  Best  Man,"  etc. 

Heart's  Content 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARB0L:'R. 
Illustrated  in  color  and  decorated. 
$1.50  net. 

Romance  and  plenty  of  it;  fun  and 
plenty  of  it;  a  happy  man  who  "starts 
things"  and  who  at  the  end  makes  a 
woman   happy,   too. 
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REVELL'S  NEW  BOOKS 

A  T  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


Author  of  "On  the  Trail  of 

the  Immigrant" 

EDWARD  A.  STEINER 

Introducing  the 
American  Spirit 

"A  big  heart  and  a 
sense  of  humor"  arc 
quahties  much  in  evi- 
dence in  Steiner's  new 
l)ook.  In  "showing  off" 
America  to  an  old 
world  companion  he 
hits  upon  the  real  dom- 
inating America  spirit 
and  sees  "ourselves  as 
others  see  us." 

Net  $1.00. 

PROF.  HUGH  BLACK 

The  New  World 

"The  old  order 
changeth,  bringing  in 
the  new."  To  a  review 
of  our  changing  world 
—  religious,  scientitic. 
social  —  Hugh  Black 
brings  that  interpreta- 
tive skill  and  keen  in- 
sight which  distin- 
guishes all  his  writings 
and  thinking.   Net  $i.oo. 

NEWELL  DWIGHT 
HILLIS,  D.D. 

Studies  of  the 
Great  War 

What  Each  Nation  Has 
at  Stake. 
"It  would  be  hard  to 
hnd  a  more  complete 
summati(jn  of  the  facts 
of  tile  liistory,  progress 
and  present  position  ol 
all  the  nations  in- 
\olved." — Continent. 

Cloth,  $1.20  net. 


Send  for   New 


Alaska  Days  with  John  Muir 

S.  HALL  YOUNG,  D.D. 

"I  can  see  only  one  fault  with  the  book ;  it  is 
far  too  short.  1  should  love  to  read  such  a  book 
as  big  as  the  dictionary." — Gene  Stratton-Porter. 
.liithor  of  "The  Girl  of  the  Limbcrlost."  Illus- 
trated, net  $i.oo. 

A  Baby  of  the  Frontier 

CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

Author  of  "The  Little  Angel  of  Canyon  Creek." 

"The  very  spirit  of  the  pioneer  West — as  good 
as  anything  done  by  the  late  Capt.  King.  One  of 
the  best  adventure  tales  in  a  long  time." — Albany 
Argus.     Illustrated,  net  $1.25. 

Hal  0'  the  Ironsides 

A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Cromwell 
S.  R.  CROCKETT 

Author  of  "Silver  Sand,"  Etc. 

"A  swift-moving,  colorful  tale,  dominated 
throughout  by  the  imposing  figure  of  Cromwell. 
It  is  alive  with  the  jingling  of  bridles  and  the 
clash  of  steel." — A^.  1'.  Times  Reinew.  Illustrated, 
net  $1.25. 

A  Maid  of  Old  Virginia 

WILUAM  SAGE 

Author  of  "Robert  Toitrnay,"  Etc. 

A  Romance  of  Bacon's  Rebellion. 

A  fascinating  story  of  early  days  of  the  Old 
Dominion  during  the  Colony's  revolt  against  op- 
pression, intermingled  with  Indian  warfare.  "Mr. 
Sage  has  given  historical  romance  a  new  lease  of 
life." — Nashville  American.     Illustrated,  net  $1.25. 

When  My  Ship  Comes  Home 

CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN 

Author  of  "Everybody's  Lonesome." 

The  latest  of  Miss  Laughlin's  stories  well  sus- 
tains her  reputation  for  originality  and  retresh- 
nient.  None  of.  her  previous  works  excel  in 
tiuaintness  or  charm  this  narrative  of  tlie  two 
"argosies,"  which  eventually  make  safe  har- 
bor.    Illustrated,  net  $i.tM3. 

List  of  Fail   Books,   free  to  any  address 
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HOW    TO    USE    THE    INDEPENDENT    IN    THE    TEACHING    OK    HISTORY" 

//  <•    frmm  (u  feucAer*. 
THE  INDEPENDENT.   I  I0  W«*l  40lK  Straat.    NEW   YOKK 


ing  as  a  ini're  niau ;  iu  hair-breadth  es- 
capes ;  and  iu  battles  not  only  of  man  aud 
man.  but  of  woman's  wit  against  uiaseu- 
lliie  foree. 

Revell.   $1.25. 

A   CAPABLE   WOMAN 

The  alert.  <'outi(lent,  and  successful  busi- 
ness woman  of  Kdiia  Berber's  former  vol- 
umes is  carried  a  little  further  on  iu  her 
emiuently  practical  aud  useful  life  iu  Emma 
MrChcsnri/  d-  Co.  Kmina  is  a  thoroly 
wlioI»>souie  aud  likable  i)erson  in  addition 
to  being  a  phenomenally   efficient  one. 

Stokes.    $1. 

A   BENEVOLENT    ROD    OF    ISON 

Telling  the  tale  of  Aunt  Jane  was  ap- 
parently for  .Jeannette  Lee  just  an  effort- 
less brushing  oi  a  few  characters  and  in- 
cidents into  story  form.  It  is  yet  another 
of  those  favorite  romances  of  the  nurse  and 
the  millionaire,  but  Jane  herself  does  not 
compare  in  quaintuess  with  those  friendlr 
folk. in  J.  Taste  of  Apples  and  Uncle  ^^'ii- 
liam. 

Scribner's.  $1.25. 

SHORT    AND    "SNAPPY"    STORIES 

IVrhaps  it  was  the  example  of  Professor 
Baker's  well-kuowu  course,  perhaps  merely 
the  enthusiasm  of  literary  creation  that 
led  to  the  publication  of  Made  to  Order,  a 
collection  of  Harvard  class- room  short 
stt>ries  chosen  by  the  instructor,  Howard 
Maynardier.  Some  are  amusing.  <me  or 
two  are  clever,  and  most  of  them  have 
well-oiled  thrills  that  show  that  the  stu- 
dent authors  were  less  afraid  of  unreality 
than  of  duluess. 

New  York:   Lloyd  Adanxs  Noble.  $1.25. 
A  JESUIT'S  DREAM 

In  a  whirl  of  incident  that  is  fairly 
breathless,  E.  Anson  More  rushes  his 
story,  A  Vision  of  Empire,  with  constant- 
ly shifting  scene,  from  the  siege  of  Lille 
to  the  New  World  and  into  the  midst  of 
the  Canadian  Indians.  Thru  it  all 
moves  the  striking  figure  of  Philippe  de 
lielli^re,  his  footsteps  dogged  by  misfor- 
tune, thwarted  alike  iu  love  and  ambition 
and  coming  to  the  end  with  body  twisted 
aud  tortured  by  the  people  of  his  vision 
and  with  mind  tormenteil  by  failure. 

Boston:   Badger.   $1.35. 

ON  THE   BEAU   CHEVAL 

(lilbert  Parker's  new  romance.  The 
Monti/  Master,  has  the  curiously  old-world 
atmosphere  of  French-Canadian  life  :  uukI- 
ern  in  time  but  ancient  iu  setting.  The 
general  clerk  of  the  c*>urt,  the  wise  judge, 
the  saintly  IVre  Lam;ou,  and  the  habituHt 
philosopher.  Jean  Jai-«iues  Harbille.  might 
have  stepped  from  the  pages  i>f  some  seven- 
teenth century  French  ronutncer.  The 
friendships  of  these  men  aud  the  loves  aud 
sorrows  of  one  of  them.  paiute«l  iu  rich 
colors,  make  this  tale  unusual  and  i>athetio. 

Harper.   $1.35. 

A    HATETUt    INHERITANCE 

.Mr.  Harbeu's  latest  novel  of  Cie«'rgi;i 
folk.  The  Inner  Litu\  pictures  the  effect  i>f 
heredity  with  grim  realism.  No  iJreek 
drama  of  destiny  o>ulil  bv  uu>re  relentless 
than  the  evil  inheritance  of  the  Crofti>u 
family.  Its  sudden  recrudescence  iu  a  tiue. 
Well  bretl,  scholarly  young  man  is  >hock 
iiig.  Milt  the  slow  re«leiuptii>u  of  '>'■■  "  '<<. 
b>  the  working  of  the  inner  law  . 
satisfied  spirit  is  wrought  out  w.^,  ,.,,[ 
anti  an  honest  pur|Mi>te  tt»  MTve  the  cuus«- 
of   the  loftiest   morality. 

Hariwr.    tl  ii 

A   FAIRY   STORY    FOR   OROWM  UP8 

The    latest    novel    from     Ui:-.;'-     ^^     ' 
tirelex.H  typewriter  keys    I'ke  i 

eriiie     i  onieN     .»i     a     

"h'oi  tlliiile"    and  .  \ 

tare."     It    in    fraiiku     i.m 

The  worUI  as  it   looks  lo   1 

fore  the   Mouiler   li 

aud    while    the>     e. 

who     helps     the 

'  liiK.     blxouiUiK. 

tlieiii.     ha«    a    ' 

M  heu   we   get    i 


b 


lev  , 


it 


liMma.    II  M. 
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STEAKlNCi    of   (Ih-   .U'voloptiH-iit    ol" 
tho  Lyroum  and  (IhnutiUKiua  movc- 
nuMit    in   whioh  ho  has   hocii   a  con- 
striulivi-    fiutoi-    for   (.wi«n(y-livo   years, 
Mr.   Arthur   ('.   Coit,   president  of  the 
Coit  Hurcau,  says: 

We  l)clicv(>  tliiil  inir  iivciiihiiH'c  cf  (lie 
shoals  ill  II  niiiirlcr  of  a  cciitiiry  of  lycciiiii 
inaiuiK<'iin"iil  l>ii><  Ix'fii  iliic  lo  our  stciirast 
<l('t«'riiiiiialioii  (o  iiiiikt'  the  tyci'iiiii  a  <iis- 
liiH'livc  ciiltM-piisc  lo  kci'ii  it  oiil  of  coiii- 
|i('ti(ioii  witii  \aii(lt'viil('  iiiid  iiiiidrcd  ciitci-- 
taiiinunit,  and  to  make  it  tli(>  foiiiiii,  in  so 
far  as  our  clTorts  foiiid  control  it.  tliru 
which  the  iiicssani's  of  tlif  luKKt'^*'  inid  hcst 
Aiiioricaiis  shoiiUl  be  nivt'ii  to  the  i>iil)lic, 
unsiihsidi/.cd  and  iintiiiiilfd  with  comnicr- 
cialisni.  In  recent  years  the  jireat  audiences 
drawn  by  tiie  Ixceuni  coiirsi^s  and  Chantau- 
quas  hiivt>  been  looked  upon  with  jealous 
<\V(>s  by  lh(>se  .Mnxious  to  proniulf^ate  the 
propafiaiida  of  special  piivile<;(>.  and  to 
create  public  opinion  for  iirivate  purposes. 
Against  the  encroachnuMits  of  that  tend- 
ency, from  whatever  direction  they  have 
oome.  wo  have  stood  (irm,  Ixdieving  that 
the  preservation  of  the  ly<'euin  and  (^hau- 
taiHiua  platform  as  a  free  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  all  reform  measures  h^ikinR 
toward  tiie  common  S(><*d  is  a  matter  of 
far-reachinfr  and  vital  import  to  the  future 
■Holfare  of  the  republic. 

Another  manager,  Charles  F.  Horner, 
of  the  Redpath-Horner  Chautauqua 
Circuit,  addressing-  a  convention  of  his 
Chautauqua  foi'ces,  says: 

T  admit  that  T  do  not  a^ree  with  all 
OhautiUKiua  managers.  I  have  never  yet 
found  on  my  program  a  jtlace  for  one  who 
gained  his  reputation  by  some  sensational 
oxploit.  But  as  a  whole.  I  maintain  that 
the  olTerings  of  the  Chautautiua  platform 
have  been  above  reproach.  That  the  Chau- 
taucpia  is  a  sensational,  hair-raising,  cheap 
advertisinjj,  carnival-thriller  proitosition, 
is  most  interesting;  and  useful  for  para- 
graphers  of  metropolitan  papers,  but  has 
no  foundation  in  fact. 

There  are  scores  of  American  men.  pos- 
sibly foreijjn  to  "Who's  Who"  and  the  city 
newspaper  morjiues.  but  yet  whose  names 
are  household  words  in  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican communities. 

Tho  derided  by  the  press,  the  Chautau- 
qua has  found  fruitage  in  American  man- 
hood  and   womanhood. 

Where  the  i)eople  have  been  divided  into 
factions  and  torn  by  dissensions  in  politics 
and  religion,  here  is  an  institution  that  is 
the  medium  of  the  freest  speech  of  America, 
claiming  as  its  own  men  of  all  parties — 
Catholics.    Protestants   and    Jews. 

Is  it  nothing  that  we  have  here  an  in- 
stitution that,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not 
been  subsidized  to  the  slightest  extent  save 
by  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  which  in  the 
face  of  tremendous  temjitations  has  wield- 
ed the  pcwerful  hand  of  neutrality,  content 
to  (leal  in  principles  of  life  and  the  inspira- 
tion that  makes  better  lives? 


Once  a  Chautauquan  always  a  Chau- 
tauquan,  is  true  of  the  Mitchell  Circle 
of  Blue  Earth,  Minn.,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  and  has  held  regular 
meetings  ever  since. 
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ltK(>VVMN<;.    How  TO  Know  IIi.\i 

A  lilt  III  iiiIkmIiii'Iiiiii  uimI  UII  II|I>|MI.iI|<iIIjI 
Killilrliiiiik  III  lliiiwIIIMU.  Dr.  I'lirllm  Iria  llmwii 
INK  x|>riik  fill  lilliliirir  iitlil.  II*  a  i|rli|{lil  i  ill  in 
liriurin,   III  1111(11  mil    Inn  wliolr   iiir.iiiiiiu, 

/■tiiii(it/i|.i  •',       liitiif    I  .(Mill,    (  liilli,    tndu , 
I'll,,-    \i.j:    ml 


Hy  HI.IWW  fKMKV 

I't      '.    rj.w      .//     /.Il^04/t,     y/U'tlifJ 

<  ARI.VI.E.    How  TO  K.wow  Hiu 

Wiilk,     liwikr* 

illllt     Ixillll*     owl      lin     ^t|/M  (III  .1111  r     M,     >M'rr, •..!.«     if) 

llirnr    allrriiii;    lliiiri. 

I- 1 iinliit'ieif.       liirQf     i  jmn,    Clulli,    Indei, 


BOOKS  FOR   PARKNTS,  TKACHKRS  AND  SOCIAL   WOKKKRS 


IIV   WIMIUI  I)   SA(.KVII.I.I'.   .SIONI.K 
NATURAL  EDUCATION 

All    iiiii'i  I  ^llll^    |M  I'M  iii.iliiiii    III     iIk-    iiietlioilii 

m|      llMcllin^'      l,y      pliiy      llM-il      liy       .\I  I  >.      .Slilllfl       in 

the  t'lliii  .ilinii  iif  liri  il.iiiKlilir,  Wiiiifrnl,  wlio, 
.1^  ;i  cliilil,  li:iH  .'itlr.iclnl  .lUciiliiiii  rvri  y  wlirrc 
lirciiiNr  III  licr  leiiiarknblc  ilcvcl<i|)iiicnt,  men- 
Lilly  iiiiil  iiiiysic'iilly. 

Prke  $i.oo  n*t. 

IIY  ARTIIIIU  HOI,MF„S 

Pi'dii      I'm  HA  :l .until     N/ii/i'    (  i>llrf/i* 

BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

W'lilliii  III  |i'i|iul.ii  slylr  iMil  III  Kii'''l  Kiini 
tilic  IviiiiwIciIki'  to  li<'l|>  tliiisc  vvliii  arc  KIriviiiK 
III  liclii  slow  liiiyN  anil  KnlH  :iii>l  reclaim  tlir 
iiuiilally  arrolcil.  Disciishrs  tlic  caiisi'S  .iiiil 
lU  t(  I  iiiinalinn  nl  liackwariliicss,  anil  |iiactical 
mclluiils  of  Iriatiiicnt  in  liuinc  utiii  acliuol. 
Price  $1.00  net. 

BY  MRS.  FREDERIC  SCHOFF 

Pii'siiKiil  I'l    Xdlional  Coiujrcss  of  Molliers  and 
I'll)  nil  I'l'dtlu'i    .-I ssiii  i(ili"ii 

THE  WAYWARD  CHILD 

Mr.s.  .ScJHilT  li.is  invrsliKati'd  the  cases  of 
llioiKsands  of  cliildren  and  iroiii  this  deep  basis 
iif  practical  knowledge  has  written  this  message 
lo  parents  to  hel|)  children  to  a  better  chance 
for  useful  and  successful  lives. 
Price   $1.00    ucl. 

BY  EDGAR  JAMES  SWIFT 

Aiilluii    i'l    Mind   in    the   Milking,   etc. 

LEARNING  BY  DOING 

A    hook    wnllen    lo   take    hard    and    fast    rules 
out   of  child-trainiiiK  and  give  each   child  a   glad, 
good    chance    for    tlie    free,    individual    develop- 
ment of  his  native  talent,   his  best   inducement. 
Price   $1.00    net. 

BY  MARY  G.  HOOD,  M.  D., 

For  Girls  and  the  Mothers  of  Girls 

"A  marvelous  and  valuable  work;  a  compcnd 
of  all  that  the  mother  should  teach  her  girl  as  a 
sacied  duty.  I  should  like  to  put  it  in  every 
home,  to  be  studied  seriously  and  reverently  by 
mother  and  daughter." — Marion  Harland. 
Illustrated. 
Price   $1.00    net. 

BY  GEORGE  HERBERT  BETTS 
FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS 

A  book  written  not  so  much  to  remind  par- 
ents of  their  responsibilities  and  obligations — 
though  these  are  not  lost  sight  of — as  to  inspire 
them  with  the  beauty  and  privilege  of  training 
tlieir  children  to  be  noble  and  useful  men  and 
women,  a  joy   to   themselves  and   the  world. 

JJ'i(/i  frontisficce.  Price  "5   cents  net. 

The  publishers  will  send  on  approval  any  of  th 


HY  MK.IIAKL  f.  (.UYKK 

Prufeii'ir   ■■!    /..,./,,,;       I'„,   ,-.,,/      .1    H'nioniin 

HKING    Wii.i.-ltOKN 

An    aiitliiii  il.ilivr    iiri-ACiil.iliKii    <<l    (irmrnl  <|:iy 
virw»  rrUiiiiliiiK  Ihr   roir  of   lirirdily   in  'iiir    lifr 
I  Inn    viiliiiiK-    irral*    lirlpfiilly    ihc    |it»tilr> 
riiKrnicii    wliicli    iiie    riiK-'iKl'<K    iillenlixli    I    ' 
price    Xi.iiii    net. 

BY  WILLIAM    HEALY 

Director    Juvenile   Ps\'i  hopalliic    Inititute, 
(  Uicao" 

HONESTY 

A  study  nf  tin-  vinuiii.  lau-.rs  of  iteallnK  and 
liraelical  rrmcdieK  winch  can  be  applied  in 
liijiiic,    Hcliool   and   coiniiitinity. 

Price  $i.oo   net. 

BY  R.  A.  KIRKPAl  RICK 

State    \'(irmal    Sih.n'l,    lit,  hhuiij.    MaJt. 

THE  USE  OF  MONEY 

.Sounfl     adviec     lo     p.ircnis     and     fdur.ilorH     on 
leaching    children    how    to    Siivc,    how    to    »pcnd, 
.ind   how   to   equip   tliem.sclves   for   business  and 
the  conduct  of^  hoiisehobl   affairs. 
Price   $i.oo   net. 

BY  IRVING  KING 

Assistant    Professor    of    Education,     University 
of    Iowa 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AGE 

Profe^^or  Kuig  undei  take.-,  in  this  bor<k  t'< 
give  the  parent  the  best  modern  knowledge  of 
tlie  "teen  age,"  the  all-important  a^e  of  adoles- 
eence — the  approved  results  of  scientific  study 
and    experiment.  Price    $i.oo    net. 

BY  WILLIAM  A.  COOK 

.issistant  Professor  of  Education.   University  of 
Colorado,   and     M.  V.  O'SHEA,     Professor 

I't    Education.    Vni'crsitx  of   H'isronsin. 

THE   CHILD  AND   HIS  SPELUNG 

Knowing  how  to  spell  is  a  business  asset  and 
a  social  necessity.  Learning  how  to  spell  is  a 
difficult  matter.  These  authors  have  investi- 
gated the  whole  spelling  question,  devised  a 
method  that  is  simple  and  scientific,  and  made 
a  list  of  all  the  words  the  average  American 
usas  and  need  know.  Price  $i.oo   net. 

BY  FRANCIS  TWEDDELL,  M.D. 
HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

Brief,  concise  and  authoritative  manual,  giv 
ing  most  approved  principles  and  practice  in 
the  care,  nursing,  artificial  feeding,  common 
diseases  and  digestive  disorders  of  children. 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist.  New  edition  completely 
rewritten. 
Price  75   cents  net. 

e  above  books  to  any  reader  of  this  magazine 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY'S  NEW  BOOK 
THE  RILEY  READER 

Miss  Charity  Dye,  widely  known  for  her  unusual  work  in  the  teaching  of  English,  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  entire  collection  of  Riley's  poetry,  and  has  chosen  from  it  those 
poems  that  will  most  appeal  to  children.  There  is  a  delightful  variety,  including  poems  of 
reflection,  of  philosophy,  of  patriotism,  of  description,  of  tender  home  feeling. 
With  frontispiece  in  color  by  Ethel  Franklin  Bctts,  and  many  illustrations  by  Will  Vawter. 
Cloth,   6o   cents  net. 

New  York     THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Publishers     Indianapolis 
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The  Independent   for   Christmas 

It  is  not  too  early  to  plan  your  Christmas  gifts.  The  easiest 
and  best  w^ay  is  to  send  The  Independent.  It  will  be  a 
weekly  reminder  of  your  esteem.  Just  send  us  the  names 
and  addresses  of  your  friends  w^ith  your  check  and  we  will 
notify  each  one  by  sending  an  attractive  Christmas  card 
announcing  the  gift  and  name  of  the  giver. 
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C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY   RELIABLE   FURS 
Invite  inspection  of  the  latest  novelties  in 

FUR 

COATS,  EVENING  WRAPS,  SCARFS  and  MUFFS 


126  West  42nd  Street 


]  NEW  YORK  [ 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation, — take  it  among 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest, — try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  that  800-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


j  F.  A.  Ringler  Co.  j 

j  DESIGNING  I 

I  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  j 
lAND    ELECTROTYPING  I 


--.  SHORT- STORY  WRITING 

r»^  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  ttie  history,  form  atruc- 
\  J3  '"■■''•  ''"'^  writinK  of  the  Hliori  Siorj  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
X-^    lleru  li»pnwfio,  Kililor  l.lppirnotfn  Jlaiiailiir. 
^7»  IM-page  catalogue  frr-e.    Plia.ie  uddresa 

^V  TIIK  HOWE  tOKKEM'DVDKMK   HlllOUL 

Dt.  Eeeowtln  Urpi.  305,  »t>rlaiineldi  Hull. 


I  21  and  23  Barclay  Street  to  m 
I  26  and  28  Park  Place  j 
I  NEW  YORK  I 

The  Universily  of  Southern  Minnesola  ""Vdl" 

a(e9of  Kecosni2ed  Colleges  work  leading  to  advanced  degrees 
eilhei  in  residence  01  'in  absentia.  High  School  subjects 

alsoorleicd  by  correspondence.     Address 

VVM.  W.  MEINEKS.  Ph  D..  Oean.  Austin.  Minn. 


PEBBLES 

TeaclitM-— "Wluit  lessmis  do  we  learn 
from    tlit>  iittack   ou   Iho   l>;ii(iauelles?" 

Scholar — "That  a  strait  beats  three 
iiiugs,   ihid   says.  ■ — Judgi-. 

A  group  of  ioo-hoiisof;  went  up  in  flames 
ificutly  and.  atfordiiif;  to  a  newspaper  re- 
port, "twelve  liiiiKtred  tons  of  ice  were  re- 
liuced  to  ashes." ^yios<o/i   Transcript. 

A  court  has  gravely  held  that  babies 
have  the  right  to  cry.  .lust  how  woidd  the 
court  have  gone  about  enforcing  a  con- 
trary   verdict? — Ntw    York    Evening    iSun. 

The  young  man  was  disconsolate.  "T 
asked  her  if  I  could  see  her  home,"  said 
he. 

"Why  certainly."  she  answered.  "I  will 
send  you  a  picture  of  it." — The  Advance. 


"I  object."  says 
riding  a  horse  in 
hat." 

Horses  are  like  men.  Very 
look  well  in  silk  hats. — New 
iny   Sun. 


President    Wilson,    "to 
a    frock    coat    and    silk 


few  of  them 
York    Even- 


"Eat  less."  admonishes  Henry  Ford, 
who  seems  to  have  succeeded  Andy  Car- 
negie as  adviser-general  to  the  universe. 
Hut  it  will  be  noted  that  Henry  does  not 
add  the  rest  of  the  prescription — "ami 
walk    more." — Boston    Transcript. 

An  Irish  vicar,  having  advertised  for  an 
organist,   received  the  following  reply  : 

"Dear  Sir :  1  noticed  you  have  a  va- 
cancy for  :tu  organist  and  music  teacher, 
either  Itidy  or  gentleman.  Having  been  both 
for  several  years,  1  beg  to  offer  you  my 
services." — The  Aryanaut. 

"I   weep   for   France."    the   Kaiser  said; 

"1    deeply    sympathize." 
With  sobs  antl   tears   he  sorted  out 

Shells    t)f    the    largest    size. 
Holding    his   pocket   handkerchief 

Before    his   streaming    eyes. 

—  Brooklyn    Daily    Eagle. 

The  women  didn't  vote  in  Sodom  and  tJo- 
morrah — 
No   surt'rage    rights   had    they ; 
And — this  ought  ti»  till  the  anti-suft's  with 
horrah — 
Where  are   them    towns   totlay? 

—  \eu    York   Tribune. 

"And  what  do  you  do  at  your  Shake- 
speare ClubV" 

"Oh,    we   discuss  Shakespeare." 

"Seems    rather " 

"While  we  play  bridge,  of  txnirs-*,"  ihe^ 
other  lady  hurrietlly  explained. —  Louit- 
v-ille    Cutirier-Juurnal. 

A   small    ht>y    who  was  sitting   next   to   a 
very    haughty    laily    iu   a   crt>wdetl    oumi'"- 
kept   nil   siiittling    in   a    most   annoying    <. 
nei.  A*t  last  the  lady  could  bear  it  no  I.     - 
and  turne«l  to  the   lad.  "Boy,   have  y»i     . 
a  haiulkerchiefV"  she  demantleil.  The  -m  .  . 
Iwiy    lodketl    lit    her    for   a    few    seconds,    ainl 
then,   in  a  iligiiihed  toue.  came  the  ansv^ei 
"Yes,    I     ave.   hut    I   don't  lend  it   to  strauic 
ers.  ■ — Lue  ^^ewa. 

lu  a  Western   town  the  attorney   for  the 
gas    cKUipauy     hum    utakiut;    a    pi'pular    a<l 
diess. 

"Think    of    the    k«hkI    the    f»    ixnupanx 

has  done!"   he  cried.   "If   I   w»" 

a    (luit     I    woiihl   xay.    tu    the    \k 

iiniiiKi  (al     pi>et,     'Honor     the      1  igm      iMi 

Sa.lr  '    ' 

Wlurenpi'U  a   shnll  vmce  cap       '  " 

reui       ■  l>h,    what    u    charKW    i 

-V   I, lily   l«H>k   her  leu  v»iir-i»l»l.   rin^hui      ' 
frccklt-d    »i>n      inside      i'  " 

tent.   The   Mouiuu   I'f    w 
crv«lul    ball. 

"Vi.iir  <.«>«  will  b^  »  V«'rv  dl<.ltU«Uk»IIVtl 
man    iC    he    liv.-    I  -h«    Uiur- 

III IP  I'd    III    tifep,     III 

hnw       nic»-.  J 

'  .\iid      Mhut      ^ 

1   tor  r" 

»ld  MKv."   rvi>ii«Hl  lh«  furluuv  i' 
■l>>wl.t.     ChmvhI   Oi*«Niw«. 
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EFKICIi; 

NCY 

QUIiS'lON   BOX 

CONDUCTKI) 

HY 

KDWAKI)     KAKLIO 

PURINTON 

niKKCTOU  OK 

TlIK 

INUKI'KNDKNT      l-a'-KU'IKNCY      SKKVICK 

Kiri.    MfH.    A.    M.    v.,    Ni'w    .li'i'Mi'v.    ■■('nil    iliiili 
WiiHliiDK  lu'  iiiiiilt'  II   pli'iiHiiiil    1111(1    |iri)tl(nliU'  orrii 
IwilioiiY     If    HO,     tell     UN     liow,    c|ulck  I     A     iiiilliiiii 
hmiMi'wivt'H   mill    lioiiHciiiiiiilH   want    to   know.'^ 

Any  occnpiitiiiii  is  iiiiidc  Imtli  |>l(>aNiint 
iiikI  |)i'<)litiil)l<>  li.v  tli<>  iiiiioiiiil  (if  iiiipritv)' 
iiH'iit  .voii  |iul  in  it.  Anions  tlii*  means  to 
serve  yon  iire  tli(>  cli'cti^ic  disli  wnslicr  (if 
yonr  I'liniily  is  liirK«')  ;  the  wire  imskct  m' 
rack  Tor  drying  disiics,  cliininnlinK  lln' 
towel,  and  snl)stilntint:  evaporation  tin- 
sanilai^y  nietliod  ;  tlio  use  of  pjipci^  dislics 
to  tii»>  larj;»'sl  possiliic  oxlcnt.  oliviatinK 
washing  altofjotln'r ;  and  tiio  .•idopiion  of 
tlu'  wlu'id  tray  caiTitT,  on  wliicli  all 
dislics  ai^o  pih>d  from  the  table  and 
wheeltvl  to  the  kitclieii  in  one  trip.  Such 
devices  should  economize  your  strennth 
and  time  at  least  a  half:  then  if  you  i^educ(> 
the  numlief  of  dininj;  utensils  to  tlios(>  of 
need  and  not  of  etiijuet  y(ni  will  omit 
so  many  foi^ks  and  spoons  and  side  dish(>s 
that  the  remuiuder  will  seem  a  small  hand- 
ful. 


166.  Prof.  W.  H.  N..  Ohio.  ■Should  a  hoy  of 
sixteen  bo  sent  to  coUctie  or  put  into  bu.siness, 
when  the  father  wishes  the  former  ami  the  boy 
the  hitter  ■.'  The  son  hates  books,  and  yet  his 
family  are  determined  to  nive  him  a  coUeyrc  edu- 
cation. I  often  have  cases  like  this  to  meet,  and 
am   puzzled   for  a  solution   of  the   problem." 

Why  not  select  a  oollogo  that  has  a 
business  deiiartment.  industrial  or  coni- 
ni(>r<'ial,  then  so  conibiiu>  the  studies  of  the 
youth  as  to  si"iitit".v  both  his  parents  and 
lumself?  Ai'e  you  familiar  with  the  new 
shop-school  plan  ninv  beiii.a;  tried  in  New 
York  and  other  cities,  whereby  a  student 
alternates  book  recitation  with  business 
eniploym(>nt  or  ti'ade  apprenticeship? 
Many  boys  who  seem  to  hate  books,  hate 
only  the  mental  congestion  of  theiM^y,  pe- 
danticism  and  inaction.  Line  the  book  up 
with  the  boy's  jirogress  and  the  worst 
student  may  become  the  best. 


167.  Mr.  J.  H.  G.,  Arkansas.  "How  can  I  be- 
come  an    efficient   farmer?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  would  fill 
a  library.  All  we  can  do  here  is  to  start 
your  investigations.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  issues  a  monthly  bulletin 
(free  on  request),  giving  a  list  of  ehrrent 
juiblications  on  various  branches  of  farm 
life  and  system.  The  issues  I  have  before 
me,  for  example,  contain  such  titles  as 
these:  Doiiiestic,  Educational  and  Eco- 
nomic Needs  of  Farm  Women:  Coopera- 
tive Organization  Business  Methods:  De- 
murrafje  Information :  The  Home  Gar- 
den:  The  Afirieultural  Outlook:  Energy 
Values  of  Feeding  Stuffs  for  Cattle;  aud 
so   forth.   Apply   for   this  bulletin. 

Investigate  also  the  Farm  Efficiency 
Bureau,  o20  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  : 
the  Farm  Service  Bureau.  003  Fifth  ave- 
nue. New  York  :  and  the  Associated  Farm 
Papers.  200  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  The 
editor  of  your  largest  county  paper  should 
know  of  the  best  organizations  of  farm- 
ers in  your  section,  by  whose  aid  you 
could  learn  of  modern  methods. 


168.  Miss  R.  L.,  Connecticut.  "Is  charcoal  an 
aid  to  diKestion  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  pre- 
diKCsted  foods,  also  of  pepsin  compounds  ?  All  of 
these  have  been  recommended,  in  a  case  of  low 
stomach  vitality,  which  medicines  have  not 
helped." 

Charcoal  ma.v  relieve  temporarily  cer- 
tain kinds  of  indigestion,  but  should  not 
be  taken  habitually.  The  best  form  is  prob- 
ably that  contained  in  whole  wheat  toast 
or    zwieback,    fi'esb'y    crisped    to    the    point 


LONGMANS'  NEW  BOOKS 


A  New  Series  of  Books  on  Popular  Philosophy 

lly    (••or«a    Trumliull    Laiid,  LL.D.,    I')iiiriilii<i    |'iiilr»»<ir    nl    M'it,il    I'l,  ml    MrtaiiiiyMt ■, 

\  ill'    I  iiivriMi>.       I    viiliiiiirii,    Mtlil    M-|>>iialcly,      Cruwii    Kvo.      K..  .    ntl, 

WHAT  CAN  I  KNOW?     An    Imiiiiiv    into    rriilh,   ila  Nature,   The    Mratm  of   iu  AlUlnmcnl, 

iM'l     ii  .     KrI.iiiMiiit    III   llir    I'r.iiliiiil    Life. 

WHAT  OUGHT  I  TO  DO  7    An    Imiuity   into  ilip  Nature  and   Kind*  of  Virtue  and  Into  ik« 

Sill' II. ■111.   Aiiiii,  .iiiil    \  .iliicn  of   the    Mural   l..ilc, 

WHAT  SHOULD  I  RELIEVE?     An    Tmiiiiry    inin    the    Nature,    nround*    and    Value    of    the 

I   iiil  .    mI    Si  IIIKI.    .Siiiicty,  Morula  and   Kcliuion. 

WHAT  MAY  I  HOPE?      An    ln<|uiry  into   (he   Sourcea  and   Rcaaonahleneia  of  the   Hope*  of 

I  luiii.iniiy,    I'.  .|iit  tally    (lie    Social   and    KcligiouM, 

".■\  work  of  which  Ainericnnn  may  lir  jiially  proud.  Nothing  could  l>e  more  Itteaaedly 
Miiiiitr  riiiiii  the  dry  and  iiiiprotitalilc  profiiiiility  of  iiioilrm  Teuton  philowipliy  tli.iii  ll.- 
iniiiiMiiii  M'li'ic  fonntilntiuiiN  of  the  iiitcHtiuiiH  that  occur  and  rrcur  to  every  tiian'*  iiiinil,  tl.' 
1 1  .ivclliuK  ijirrrtioiiH  for  llic  pilnriin  lii-twccn  two  ijarknrMwH,  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  .u'- 
tliry  liiut  Willi  llnKiiiiii'iit  iin-lapliyiu-.il  riiinaiiliciHUi  or  Marin  Inn  kinli  'tnyiticmm.'  In  i 
vvonl,  I'riif.  I.iiilil  li.inillcs  Hfiisililc  i|iir!iliiiiis  in  a  Hrnmhle  way,  and  nrntihlr  people  will  thank 
Iniii  fur  KiviiiK  llieiii  a  In. if  wlien  lliry  .ink  fur  bread,  inntead  of  the  KelKiun  block  with 
wliicli  SI)  m.iny  philuHophcrtk  fool  lliciii»clvc»  and  try  to  fool  jilain  John  ,Sinitli."  .  .  . — A'^ti' 
)'i'ik   .Villi. 

Prospectus  will  be   sent   tin  application. 

The  Light  Within 

A  Study  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
By     Charlei  Lewis  Slattery,      Kci  tor    of    Oracc 
.New    Vork.     Crown   8vo, 


$2.oo 


Clunrli    111 

net. 

In  this  hook  I)r,  Slattery  describes  the 
Krowlli  of  llic  luiinan  undcrstandiiiR  of  the 
I  Inly  Spirit,  liist  through  Old  Testament 
limes,  tlieii  tliriiugh  the  first  century,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  Christ's  tcicliiiiffs,  the 
D.iy  of  Pentecost,  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  the 
point  of  view  of  the  h'ourlli  (iospcl.  Inci- 
ilintally  this  study  bears  traces  of  the  great 
luiMipoan  War,  which  had  begun  before  the 
liiiok  was  published  and  whicli  demanded  of 
the  writer  a  searching  justification  of  his 
faitli  in  an  inim.inent  and  unfaltering  Divine 
Leadership. 

Cuba,  Old  and  New 

By    A.   G.    Robinson,     autlior    of    "Cuba    and 
llu'      InlervrntMii."     clc.        With      numerous 
Half-tone  Illustrations.    Small  8vo.   $1.75  >icf. 
Tliis    is    a    popular    account    of    Cuba,    old 
niut   new,  by  a   writer  who   has   spent  a   great 
ileal    of    time    in    the    Island    and    has   had    for 
many    years    exceptional    opportunities    for    fa- 
miliarizing    himself      with      the     progress     of 
events    as    well    as   with    the    people    and    the 
land. 

A  Surgeon  in  Khaki 

By    A.   A.   Martin.    With    Illustrations.      8vo. 

$3.00  net. 

Dr.  Martin  was  attached  to  one  of  the 
Field  Ambulances,  and  did  his  share  of  its 
work  at  the  battles  of  the  Marne  and  the 
Aisne.    and    afterwards    in    Flanders. 

Although  it  is  written  by  a  surgeon,  and 
contains  one  or  two  chapters  on  tlie  profes- 
sional side  of  the  campaign,  this  book 
is  essentially  for  the  general  reader, 
It  is  written  in  a  fresh,  free  style 
and  one  gets  a  vivid  idea  of  the  re- 
cent  course   of   events. 


The  Anvil  of  Chance,     a  Novel 


With    a    Fronti*- 
C.    Kick.      Crown 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 


By      Gerald      Chittenden. 

pine     III     (  ulor      by      W. 
'Kvo.       $i.3S    "Ct. 
"It    is   a    pleasant   and    well    written   atory." 
—A',    Y.  Sun. 

The  Book  of  the  Thin  Red  Line 

By  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  ;iiitlir,r  of  "Th'- 
Book  ol  the  Blue  .Sea."  With  8  Colored 
I'l.ites  and  .3«  Illustrations  in  B)ack-and- 
WhiK  by  Sta.slev  L.  Wood.  Crown  8vo. 
(jilt    top.      $1.50    net. 

A  stirring  book  of  true  stories  for  boys. 
Besides  adventures  in  travelling,  shipwreck, 
tiger-shooting,  hill-fighting,  forced  marches 
and  retreats,  the  reader  will  hear  of  more 
than  thirty  battles  in  Holland,  .Spain,  Af- 
ghanistan, Persia,  India,  and  America.  The 
last  story  is  tliat  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  whose 
life  fitly  told  would  be  an  epic  poem,  and 
whose  death  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
moving    tragedies    of    wnr. 

In  Mr.  Knox's  Country 

By  E.  CE.  Somerville  .■.nd  Martin  Rota,  authors 

of    "Some    Experiences    nf    an    Irish    R.M." 

With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     $1.35  net. 

"They     are     capital     and     enjoyable     tales. 

Miss     Somerville     provides    the     illustrations, 

which  are  very  good." — A''.   Y.  Sun. 

Through  a   Dartmoor  Window 

By    Beatrice  Chase,   amiior   or    '■The    Heart   of 
the    -Moor."      With    8    Illustrations.      Crown 
8vo.      Pp.    xii— 27.;.      $1.50   net. 
"American   readers  generally   feel  that  they 
are   fairly   well   acquainted    with    Dartmoor   af- 
ter  the  many   novels  they   have  read    with    it 
as   a   background,   but    in    this   book   they    will 
find  a   new  picture  of  the  region,   full 
of     warm     human     interest,    and    done 
with   genial   friendly   loving  humor  and 
imaginative  appreciation." — N.  Y.  Times 
Book  Rc-ieii'. 


443-9  FOURTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 


Tp  A  ^Up'OC  Use  this  coupon  and  learn  how   your 
^=^=1^:^=^==^:^  school  work  may  be  made  more  interesting. 

(Check  the  pamphlets  desired.      This  will  not  place  you  under  any  obligation.) 


Q)  The  Independent— A  Living  Weekly  Text- 
Book.  This  Brochure  gives  the  experienc  of 
teachers  who  are  using  The  Independent  in  con- 
nection with  subjects  mentioned  below. 

I  I  How  to  use  The  Independent  In  The 
Teaching  of  Civics.  This  Brochure  is  of 
special  interest  to  teachers  of  Contemporary 
History.  Current  Topics,  Current  Events.  Cur- 
rent History,  Civil  Government,  Law  and  Eco- 
nomics. 


I  I  How  to  use  The  Independent  In  The 
Teaching  of  English.  This  Brochure  is  of 
special  interest  to  teachers  of  Oral  Composition, 
Supplementary  Reading,  P  ublic  Speaking. 
Rhetoric.  Journalism.  Extempore  Speaking  and 
Oral  E.Tpression. 

I  I  How  to  use  The  Independent  In  The 
Teaching  of  History.  An  address  delivered 
before  the  Historical  Association  of  Middle 
States,  by  H.  F.  Biddle.  Head  of  History, 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
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LITTLE       TRAVELS 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for 
pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BKRTHA 
RUFFNl-lR  HOTl'X  BUKh:AU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Othces  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
"^'ork,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORAIATION,  The 
Independent,  New  York. 


iiiiiiiiiuniitiiiiiuiiiiiuiiui 


Watkins    Glen    on 
Seneca    Lake,    N.    Y. 

WiD.  E.  Letllngwell.  Pres. 


OPEN      ALL     THE      YEAR 


^iWCLEN  SPRINCS 

A   Mineral  Springs   Cure  and  Hotel,  knoivn  as  THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

from  having  first  introducfl  into  this  country  tlie  Scliott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The 
treatment  methods,  and  einiipmcnt  embrace  tlie  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved. 
Treatments  are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Two  of  tlie  Drinking  Springs  are 
higlily    Kadioactive. 

^^"  I      I   ^"         ^^y    A  T^  I      I  ^"^  THE  BATHING  SPRINGS  are  similar  to  the  waters 

I      r^    1^  1"^  l\     I      r^  ^^\  of  n.id  Naulicini,  but  about  five  times  as  strong. 

■     I      I   ^-        L-^/^  I     I      1^^         THE    RADIUM   EMANATION   FROM    BRINE 

SPRING  NO.   2  AVERAGES  64.8    MACHE    UNITS    PER    LITER    OF    WATER,    or    nca  1> 

thit.c  times  as  much  as  any  oilier  American  Spring  known.  For  the  trcitinent  of  rheumatism, 
GOUT,  DIABETES,  OBESITY,  NEURITIS,  NEURALGIA,  ANAEMIA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM 
AND     LIVER,      HEART      AND      CIRCULATORY      SYSTEM,        KIDNEY       DISEASE,       AND       DISORDERS      OF       THE 

NERVOUS    SYSTEM,    wc  offer   advantages   unsurpassed   in   this  country  or   Europe. 

Situated    in    a    private   park   with   miles   of   well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing 

e.xercise.    Well-kept  (loll  (.'oursc.    Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Colt.    Music,  Dancing. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Request 


[auitt'iiiiuiiinnuniiii 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,    NEW  JERSEY 

An  exceptional  place  for  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Early  Spring.    Now  open. 

Albert  .\.  Le  Roy,  Prop. 

ROUND    THE    WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St..  N.  Y. 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS  MEDICAL  SANITARIUM 

Open  all  the  year.  All  approved  luethocls. 

Highest  grade  service.      H.  E.  BARIGHT,  M.  D. 


MEET   IVIE   AT    THE    TULLER 

For  Value.   Service.  Home  Comforts 


r  !< »    ' 


IME  W 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

C  filler    of    huiineis    nn    Cninil    Cifiui    I'mk. 
lake   H'o<jitwi:i  d  lur,  yet  off  at  Adams  Aveuui! 

AUSOIUTFI  Y  FIHFPROOF 

700  Hoomi.  Pilvatu  Bjtii.  tl  bO  Sliulii.  MhO  Up  OuuDIa 

?00       i  UO       "        3  00  •' 

100        2  60        ••        4.00  ••      •• 

100       3.00  lo  8.00  "        4.50  "        • 

Total  BOO   Outtidm   Huonts 

All   Absululsly  (,>iiial 

Twii  Fluari     Aiiaiili'  N<w  llnliiut  Caftt  snd 

IsiupU  Huuiiii  l'ab*r«t  Kd'tlUulf 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  TOUR  FREE 

W'e  operate  a  special  plan  of  particular  interest  to  persons  capabU 
of  oriiunizin^  their  own  South  American  Touring  Panics  by 
Aliicli  the  organ  zer  secures  his  or  her  complete  expenses 
FREE,  You  can  easily  organize  a  party  with  o  ir  help.  We 
nuke  all  arrangeuients  and  tumish 
tour  manas^r.  Also  tOLirs  to 
Spain,  the  Kivicn.  japan,  Hawaii 
and    the    Philippiiies._  F.y    full 


TOURS 


partuuiars  aiiiiress  Sept. 

305  South  Rebecca  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GOTO 

BERMUDA 

Average  Temperature  70" 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Cycling 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Twin  Sorevvs.  lO.alS  tons  ilispla<t'- 
uifiit.  Subamrim-  sigual.s ;  wirt'lt-ss 
tt'li'Kiaph.  Ui'ioid  trip  J59  hmirs  20 
iiiiiiiitfs.  Fji.stcst,  iH'vvi'st  auii  only 
Stfamt'P  landing  1  assfiiKfrs  at  tin* 
(lock  ill  ItiTiiiuila  without  truiist'i-r 
liy    tfiiiltT. 

WEST  INDIES 

N.-w    S.    S.    "(Jl'lAN.V"    aii.l    .'IIi.t 
Hti-iiliirrs   foi'tiiiKlidy    fill'   St.  'I'liiiliiiit, 
St,  Croix,  St.  Kitts,  AiitiKiia,  (iuaila 
liiiipf,      I  >oiiiiiiira,      Mai'tiiiii|Uf,      St. 
I.iiiia,  Harluulot'a  ami  l>t'Uit'rara. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co..  3Z  Broadway 

New  York 

Thui.  L'uuk  A  S»iit,   .M-)  liruaJway.  N«w  Yurk 

Uoada  S    S    LIiki.  Llil     Moolrtal 

Or  Any  TUktl  A(«ut 


of  biiruiug.  Some  charcoal  tablets  are 
prat-t it-ally    harmless. 

For_  a  weak  stomach  iiredigested  cereals 
are  ofteu  valiialile,  providod  meaus  are 
used  to  tone  up  the  stomach  and  euable  it 
to  digest  uatuial  foods.  Sudi  means  include 
scientilic  gymnastics,  deep  breathing  ex- 
ercizes, various  hot  aud  cold  baths,  out- 
side and  inside ;  thoro  masticatiou  of  the 
pi'oper  diet ;  occasicmal  fastiug.  rightly 
suiiervised ;  and  regular  cultivation  of  a 
sane    mental    attitude. 

IVitsiu,  being  takeu  from  the  stomach  of 
a  pig.  does  not  apiieal  to  us.  The  virtue  of 
it  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
worse  things. 


169.  Miss  L.  S.,  Illinois.  "I  am  twenty-four 
years  old,  hijrh  .school  and  normal  school  "grad- 
uate, have  taught  for  three  years,  but  do  not 
like  teachins:  sufficiently  well  to  continue.  The 
only  thintr  that  appeals  to  me  as  being-  terribly 
interesting  is  advertising,  but  I  am  not  clever 
enough  for  that.  Can  you  help  me  to  decide 
what  to  do  ?  I  know  I  am  capable  of  gettingr 
moi-e  out  of  myself." 

The  fact  that  anything  seems  "terribly" 
interesting  to  yt>u  shows  your  possession 
of  enthusiasm  ami  imagination — two  val- 
luible  traits  in  the  advertising  expert.  You 
do  not  need  special  brilliancy — the  day  of 
the  merely  "clever"  advertising  writer  is 
past.  You  need  truth,  sincerity,  versatility, 
adaptability,  logic,  tact.  persuasiveness, 
brevity,  analysis,  memory,  concentration, 
system — plus  a  technical  knowledge  of  the 
business.  A  survey  of  the  field  may  be  had 
from  the  magazines  Printers  Ink.  12 
West  Thirty-tirst  street.  New  Y'ork ;  Ad- 
rertiaintj  and  SeUimi.  95  Madison  ave- 
nue. New  York;  Editor  and  Publisher, 
World  Uuilding,  New  Y'ork :  ^Standard 
Adrertisinij.  t'hicago.  The  prospectus  of 
the  t'ourse  in  Ailvertisiug  by  the  Alexan- 
der IIamilt»»n  Institute,  Astor  place.  New 
York,  and  that  of  the  one  by  the  Interna- 
tional t'orresjioutleuce  Schools  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  should  give  you  hints 
on  tlie  possibilities.  C'herington's  book. 
Adrertifiinii  as  a  Business  Force,  might 
serve  you  well.  You  could  start  writing  ad- 
vertisements fi>r  your  local  merchants,  and 
soon  demonstrate  your  tituess  or  unfit- 
ness. 


170.  Mrs.  G.  H.  A..  Quebec.  "I  am  very  much 
interested  in  your  Etticiency  Department.  You 
say  energy  is  the  most  important  bodily  factor. 
I  have  energy  but  not  strength.  Our  home  has 
twelve  larire  rooms,  for  my  husband  and  my- 
self. Have  fifty  hens  and  make  them  pay.  My 
husband  is  a  carpenter,  but  too  many  carpenters 
here  make  our  income  very  small.  How  can  I 
obtain    larger   income   and   more  strength?" 

Close  up  half  your  house,  or  rent  riH>ms 
and  hire  a  maid  ;  why  should  two  pe«.>ple, 
not  millionaires,  try  to  till  twelve  r\K>ius? 
Have  you  tried  rai.siug  /aucy  poultry,  at 
fancy  prices,  for  breeding  puri>oses?  Now 
that  parcel  post  rules  admit  eggs  aud  other 
dairy  and  farm  protlucts.  c«.>uld  not  your 
husband,  in  si>are  time,  build  up  a  trule 
ill  nearby  cities  for  eggs,  chickens  aud  the 
like?  t>i-,  if  he  should  take  up  tiue  cabi- 
net wiirk,  as  well  as  cariieutry,  would  not 
vour  ueighlkirs  or  dealers  iu  adjacent 
towns  buy  furniture  and  t  riv^a-brac.  hand 
made,  from  your  husband"'  Tw  ■  Nok-;  of 
possible  value;  W.  W.  A' 
and     Hody,    and     Kliaabeth  -      '^ 

Thuuijkt  in  Hume  Life. 
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The  Brooklield  Scluxil 

An  open-air  »chool  for  a 
aniall  uroup  of  girU 


Director!  : 


/VIIVl 


fMlii  lUldi  Kolrman  Cuukr.  A  II 

I  Wrllrtlry  Cullnr 

Mlii  Mnrlun  K.  E    Cookr.  A  II 
t  Wellciley  Collar 


To  ilcvclii|)  II   Nouiiil   luiinl   ;iiiil   IumiI    hi 

a    siiiiiul    liiiily. 
'ro    iii.iKc    llic    Kill    ciil>iil)lc,    iilcil     .iiicl 

woiii.iiily. 
To   inaki-   lier   llionuiKli. 
To    mako    licr    rdiiiljlc   ami    i  t-MMin'cliiI. 
To   iiiako   lur   likable  iiml   siiiccrr. 
To   tf.u-li    licr   111   tliink  ami   act    willi   in 

telliKi'm^t"- 
To   teach    liri-    how    lo    slinly. 
To    teach    her    luuv    to    "sc    lur    iiiotlur 

tonn'ic. 
To    help    her    lo    Iiml   herself,   ami    there- 

fore 
To   make    her    happy    ami    useful. 

EQUIPIUENT 

lolonial  hoiisi- — atmosphere  of  siniplu-- 
ity  —  open-air  sleeping;  ami  tliniiin 
porches  —  open-air  sehool-rooni  —  iiii- 
stinled  sunshine  —  garilens  for  all  - 
space  for  play-  woods  ami  fields — es- 
perieneed  unJcrslandiiig,  motherly 
teachers. 


METHODS 

Individual  and  class  instruction — close 
supervision  of  work  —  careful  study 
of  each  girl's  nature — work  made  a 
joy  —  power  of  concentration  devel- 
oped— intimate  association  with  teacli- 
ers — sports  made  a  means  of  educa- 
tion—teaching by  example  rather  than 
precept. 


COURSE    OF    STUDY 

An  enriched  high  school  course — gen- 
eral, special,  and  college  preparatory 
— modern  languages  a  part  of  daily 
life — domestic  Arts— Music— Gymnas- 
tics— foundations  laid   for  culture. 


PLAY 

Tennis — basket-ball — tramping — coasting 
—  skating  —  snow-shoeing  —  dancing  — 
singing  —  games  —  story-telling —  play- 
acting. 


References  given  and   required. 

Conference  with  the  Directors  by  appoint- 
ment only. 

Address 

MISS    HELEN    FAIRMAN   COOKE 

The  Brookfield  School 

North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts 


Writing  Photoplays  and  Stories 

Taught  by  well-tcnown  Editor-Author.  Established  1910.  High- 
est record  of 'iiiccess.  Unexcelled  testimonials.  Send  Cor  book  let. 
Phillips  School,  Box  Zl-I.  1777  Broidwav,  New  York  City. 
Complete  Photoplay  or  Story  "Market."  10c  each 


SCHOOL    INFORMATION 

COrP  Citaloes  ot  .ill  Boarding  Schools  ( (^y  camps)  in  U.  S. 
*  fxC-C*  Experts  advice  free.  Want  for  ST'rls  or  bovs?  Main- 
tained  lor  all  schools.    //Vi.v  iMERlC4N  SCHOOLS'  ASSDCIiTIOM 

1042  Times  BIdg..  New  York,  or  1542  r«!asonlc  Temple.  Chicago 


EARN  BIG  MONEY 
In  spare  time  writing  photoplays.  Turn  your 
Ideas  into  dollars.  Wo  show  you  how.  Expp- 
rlenco  or  literary  ability  urinecossarr.  Send  for 
free  book,  valuable  Information  and  special  prize 
offer.  Chieago  Photo  Playwright  College,  Bos 
278-WX-2.   Chicago. 


1'illllf.iili'H  Ihiniinlir  lliifliiirrrinif.  I  >l<l  .V'>il 
ri'iiil  llli>  illli'lrM  nil  '"I'lii*  l|ii|iii<  lti|>luil," 
l>\      .MIhn     lli'ji'll     l.iilliNf    .liillllniill,    ill    'I'll)-    III 

ili'lii'iiili'iil    ol     .Miiirli    'Jll    mill    S<'|iliiiiliir    II, 
l!l|.'»'.'   'I'lio    Hetifliiiy    of   illi.v    I'xill    W'«liiiiir>i 
I  lull     lii'loiiuiiiK     In     thl<     (ii'lirnil     l''l-i|iTllli<>li 
of    W'oliM'n'N    riiiliM    hImhiM    I><-    iiIiIi'    to    hii|i 
Illy    llir   iliilii    yoii    II 1.    Wrllc    iiUo    lo    tin- 

I'l  III!  i|illl      of      llic       I>oliie«lli'      SrirlHf       I  »e 

IHill Ill      of     ymir     Nllile      lllliviTNlly,      llli'l 

lo    lliK   Cily    l.iliiiii'liiii    of    rillNliiii-Kli. 


171.'.  Mi<.  C,  W.,  N«'W  Yolk  City,  "l«  Hit.- 
any  trlliuiiitl  or  liii.)  II  iil  Ion  by  which  n  hiinliiitiil 
anil  wile  eiiiili'liiitiitl  Intc  illvor^'o  limy  ho  riTiiii- 
eili'il.  III'  III  U'iihI  perniiailnl-  lo  keep  llie  hiiiiii'  In 
^':••llll^  iiiilll  ••very  iiii'itiiH  of  nKrei-ineiil  him  Im'i-ii 
tried  ?■• 

Till'       I  tnliH'    III'       UcllltiollH 
l''iisl       l'"ifty-hfvi'iilli      Hirri't, 
slioiilil     coliio    till-     lii'lirrMt     lo 
IH'iilili'iii    of    liny    imlilir    nK<'ii< 
KimwIi'ilKr. 


Coilil.       l.'il 
New        Yolk, 

NolviiiK    your 
y    wit li ill    our 


17:i.  Mr.  W.  K.  H.,  rennHylvuiiiii.  "I  nni  a 
Hlrnnvriaplier,  thirty  yriirH  of  ntfe,  wilh  li  ki-<ii 
(inihilioii  lo  wiile.  Have  hml  lii>  Hiieei-HH  in  tlw 
liliTiuy  line;  think  I  miKht  do  heller  in  ailvi-r- 
Li.teineiit  work.  How  Hhoiild  1  heKin.  I'leime  ail- 
vise  me  fully,  »o  that  1  may  niaKe  an  aileiiiiate 
Blurt." 

Tiivi>MiK!ilo  tlio  coiirso  olTi'rcil  liy  tlio  In- 
trniiitioiiiil  ( 'orii'siioiiileiicf  Sclioois.  Sfrnii- 
loii,  reiiii.sylvniiiM.  Write  Niiiililiis  rublisli- 
iiiK  ("omiuiiiy,  Ilolyokf,  Miissiicliiisctls,  iiml 
if  llii'y  iiMVc  any  rfiii;iiiiinK  sct.'^  of  the 
Conr.xc  ill  AdvcrlLsiiiK.  iit  I'fi- 
.  (!et  a  copy  of  AdrcrtiKlnii 
(iiiil  SrlliiHi  MiKjnziuc.  !).")  Mailisou  iivciini'. 
Now  York,  nnd  study  it  for  ideas.  An.-ily/.c 
lunvspiiper  ailvertisenicnts,  try  to  iniprovp 
on  tlioni.  stilimit  your  stiKRestioiis  to  the 
ndvertiser.  Talk  with  the  ni:maK<'r  of  the 
best  advertisiiifr  agency  near  you.  form 
some  connection  if  iiossible.  And  prepare 
trial  advertisements  for  your  own  concern. 


see 

<;.    F.   Lord 

(luced    iirices 


171.  Mi.ss  M.  H.  W.,  Penn.-^ylvania.  "Will  you 
kintlly  tell  me  whether  a  young  girl  must  be 
able  to  joke  and  talk  the  witty  nonsen.se  com- 
mon among  young  persons,  in  order  to  make 
friends  among  men?  How  may  one  cultivate  this 
mode  of  speech  :  is  there  anything  that  may  be 
substituted   for  it?" 

The  popularity  of  mere  wit  and  clev- 
erness fades  early  and  dies  youn?:.  It 
may  dazzle  the  minds  of  young  fellow.s, 
but  it  does  not  warm  their  hearts.  Fire- 
works are  good  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  a 
man  doesn't  wed  a  Roman  candle,  and  a  very 
popular  girl  has  fe\T  real  friends,  or  suitors. 
Learn  to  be  a  sijmp<itheiic  listener,  and 
you  will  find  the  flashy  talkers  wondering 
how  you  stole  their  admirers.  The  one 
topic  of  conversation  that  fascinates  a 
young  man  is — himself.  Thoughtfulness. 
kindness,  sincerity,  simplicity — these  win 
over   smartness   in   the  long  run. 


175.  Mr.  C.  W.  H.,  New  York.  "I  read  your 
articles  with  great  interest  and  believe  you  can 
help  me  to  eliminate  these  conditions  of  ill 
health  :  Auto-intoxication,  low  vitality,  spells  of 
mental  depression,  haze  over  the  mind,  excessive 
desire  for  sleep,  chronic  constipation,  headaches 
from  worry  or  prolonged  study.  Have  consulted 
several  doctors,  with  no  marked  improvement 
from  their  treatment." 

Drugs  will  never  cure  you.  But  a  sane 
combination  of  diet,  exercize,  baths,  and 
psychology  should  be  effective.  YTour  great- 
est trouble  may  be  a  sluggish  liver,  produc- 
ing the  constipation.  Write  for  list  of  books 
to  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle 
Creek,  ^lichigan  ;  to  Health  Culture  mag- 
azine. Passaic.  New  Jersey :  to  Physical 
Culture  magazine.  Flatiron  Building.  New 
Y'ork ;  to  Lindlahr  Sanitarium.  525  Ash- 
land Boulevard,  Chicago :  to  Corrective 
Eating  Society.  Maywood.  New  Jersey. 
Other  books  of  interest :  Dr.  E.  H.  Dewey's 
Xo-Breakfast  Plan.  Alfred  McCann's 
i'^tarrinr;  America.  Adolf  Just's  Return  to 
Xature.  Can  you  not  join  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
gymnasium,  and  put  yourself  under  the 
physical  director?  He  should  be  ■  able  to 
outline  a  good  system  of  exercize.  A  copy 
of  the  Nautilus  Manazine,  Holyoke.  Mas- 
sachusetts, should  start  you  to  thinking 
along  hygienic  lines. 


You  Say  -LWILL 


•• 


YOU  have  aiiil)ition.  What 
you  iK'cd  tmv  is  the  yrit-ytHir- 
teeth  determination  t<isay,"l  will." 
"1  ivill  (^et  out  of  the  rut;  I  will 
learn    more;    1    will  earn  more." 

Man,  when  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  be  <T.vt:ll  paid,  to  be  a  jufceii,  no 
power  on  earth  can  keep  you  down. 
All  that  you  need  it  training. 

If  you  can  read  and  write,  the  Inter- 
national C.orre--pondence  Schools  will 
do  the  rest.  It  has  helped  thousands 
and  thousands  of  men  in  your  very 
circumstances  to  "get  up,"  to  hfild 
good  jobs,  to  make  good  money. 

Lift  up  your  head,  throw  out  your 
chest  and  say,  "  I  will."    Now,  prove 
your  mettle  by   marking  and  mailing 
this   coupon    iioix.      Before    turning 
this    page — say,    again,    "  I    will '"  — 
and  mean  it.     Mail  the  coupon  HOW. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLSJ 

Box  1024,  SCRANTO.N,  I'A. 

1    Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how     | 

I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X     i 

ELECTRlCAl,  EXilV.NG       T 

-lADVERTISING                    1 

Electric  LiKhling 

-  Window  Trimming             1 

Electric  Railways 

'  Show  Card  Writing            | 

Electric  Wiring 

"   l.«ttrrlni;  and  .'•lltn  Palot't 

Telephone  Expert 

-  ILLUSTRATI.NG 

MKdHMlAl,  E.MilN'.'iO        - 

-  DESIGNING 

Mechanical  Drafting 

-  BOOKKEEPING                   i 

Shop  Practice 

"  Stenoe'pbT  aod  Tvppwrlt'c      1 

Gas  Engines 

"  Higher  Accounting              | 

CIVIL  EMUNEERLN'O 

"  Railway  Accounting           1 

SurTevin?  and  Mapping 

Commercial  l.aw                  1 

MINE  KOKE-.N  i.ND  SIPT.     " 

"  (JOOII  EXJ'II  lor  EVTO.NE      1 

Metal  Mining 

"  Teachers  Course                  1 

ST-4TI0>ARt   ENGINWG       " 

English   Branches                   L 

Marine  Engineering 

-  CIVIL  SERVICE                   1 

ARCHITECTURE 

"  Railway  Mail  Clerk             j 

1 

Building  Contractor 

"  AGRICULTURE                   i 

Architectural  Drafting 

■  POULTRY 

Concrete  Engineering 

Textile  .Manufacturing       ' 

Structural   Engineering 

J  NaTi^lioD 

HSpanMi      1 

pLi mrim;  ami  heati.vg 

ChemUtrv 

<ierman      i 

sheet  Metal  Worker 

J  Al'TO  RlXMNfi 

Freni-h 

SALES.MANSHIP              L 

J  Mot'rBoatRoo'g 

Lj 

Italian 

Na 
Pr 

mA 

esent  Occupation 

1  r; 

\y                                                                               St^tP 

L 

Public  Speaking 

Tsuunt  st  Home  ci^%\^%°^^i^ 

**  offer.    Id  mmutes  a 

day,  spare  time,  will  make  yoa  apowerfat,  convincing  speaker. 
You  can  be  at  ease  before  any  audience — enrich  your  vocubulary 
—  increase  your  earning'  power  —  become  more  popular-  We 
have  trained  hundreds  of  successful  speakers  by  mail  at  borne. 

Write  Now  for  Special  Offer  ^;if^r^^,  *;^t , 

limited  offer.   No  obligation.  But  you  must  hurry.    Write  now. 

PiiMir  ^noal-ino  nont  American  Correspondence  School  of  Ljw 
niDllCSpeaKingUept.  2488  Manhattan  Euldlng.    Chicago.  III. 


The\\  ar  hascreatc-l  u-IiTrite-1  opp-Ttunitie?  f.r  th  ;?-=-!io  kx.-'W 
SPANISH,  FRENCH.  GERMAN  or  ITALIAN.  >ow  i;  the  time 
to  better  your  piisition  or  increase  your  business.  Learn  qoickly 
and  easily,  at  b^>aie.  duri^ig  spare  momeota,  by  tbe 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingalstry 

You  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pr<v 
nouo<rethe  foreign  laoguaee.  over  and  orer.  until  you 
know  it.  Our  rccnnls  fit  all  talking  tnacbine*.  Write 
for  K.^'ilet.  particulars  of  trial  ofTer.  easv  ter-r.;. 

r'rn'rAi    vuac  rrrr  I     THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
I  lULAL  AMAb  giri  I  975  Putnam  Bldg.,  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y 


THE  MARKET   PLACE 

A  REVIEW  OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


THE  INVESTOR'S  SERVICE 

The  Independent  is  noiv  offering  a  Service  for  hivestors  ivhich  will 
give  personal  attention  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  information 
in  regard  to  investments  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot  of  course  decide  for  our 
readers  tvhere  they  should  put  their  saviitgs  and  will  not  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities  to  any  individual.  But 
we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  v^  frankly  and  this  Department  will  give 
them  either  by  letter  or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independent  such  im- 
partial information  as  may  assist  them  iti  tnaking  a  ivise  decision  for 
themselves. 


RAILROAD   BONDS   FOR   INVESTORS 

GENERAL   MORTGAGE  BONDS   VS.  DIVISIONAL   BONDS 


WE  are  now  in  a  period  of  rail- 
road reorganization  involving 
one-sixth  of  the  total  mileage  in 
this  country  and  one-tenth  of  the  total 
corporate  capitalization.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  bonded  debt  of  rail- 
roads now  in  receivership  is  nearly 
$1,600,000,000  and  the  capital  stock 
$676,000,000,  almost  $674,000,000  of 
the  bonds  being  in  default.  In  times  of 
adversity,  it  is  wise  for  investors  to 
look  carefully  over  their  holdings,  or 
have  reliable  bankers  do  so,  and  ar- 
range to  eliminate  such  securities  as 
are  likely  to  become  unsafe  at  some 
time  or  other. 

Among  the  causes  for  railroad  re- 
ceiverships are  found:  low  transporta- 
tion rates,  high  taxes,  constantly  in- 
creasing wages,  unjust  legal  restric- 
tions and  a  funded  debt  that  is  out  of 
proportion  to  capital  stock  on  which 
dividends  are  paid  at  the  discretion  of 
the  directors.  Due  to  the  decreasing  of 
surplus  earnings  applicable  to  divi- 
dend payments,  railroads  have  not  had 
any  argument  in  favor  of  the  sale  of 
.  stocks  rather  than  bonds  to  investors. 
With  questionable  methods  adopted  by 
some  railroad  directorates  we  have 
seen  the  wholesale  acquisition  by  a 
number  of  great  systems  of  smaller 
lines  at  high  prices.  These  purchases 
have  either  been  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding the  system  and  promoting  ef- 
ficiency of  operation,  or  for  the  elim- 
ination of  competition  at  any  cost,  or 
both. 

What  the  investor  wants  to  be  as- 
sured of  in  these  times  is,  not  that  a 
bond  is  a  first  mortgage,  or  is  guaran- 
teed by  a  large  and  powerful  system, 
or  that  large  earnings  are  expected, 
but  what  poHttion  the  bond  would  have 
in  the  event  of  a  rrorf/aniztition.  In 
times  of  prosperity  railroads  have  spent 
millions  in  a(-(|uiring  or  building  small 
liranch  line.H  that  might  not  pay  their 
way  years  hence,  in  case  of  a  deprea- 
Hi(»n  I'xtonding  over  a  period  of  yt-ars 
Wo  have  heard  ho  much  ul)out  the 
Httfety  of  underlying,  divisional  bunds 
of  (.'reut  railroad  systems  that  we  have 
li<-<i>rri<?  ucc'UHtomt^d  to  consider  them 
practically   impregnable.   They   are   fol- 
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lowed  by  refunding  mortgages  which 
provide  for  their  retirement  and  all 
sorts  of  presumed  safeguards  exist. 
But  there  are  various  kinds  of  divi- 
sional bonds,  and  some  of  the  presumed 
safeguards  have  not  prevented  one  road 
now  in  receivership  from  formulating 
a  plan  of  reorganization  which  may 
change  the  lien  of  first  mortgage 
bonds  into  one  of  an  inferior  grade. 
The  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that 
while  such  divisional  liens  covered 
property  that  was  productive  when 
built,  and  for  years  after  until  the 
parent  company  had  acquired  it,  the 
property  was  not  now  earning  fixed 
charges  and  that  therefore  the  bond- 
holders are  requested  to  make  material 
concessions. 

For  instance,  a  system's  main  line 
runs  between  two  large  cities;  a  coal 
mine  is  located  twenty  miles  from  the 
main  line  and  the  system  can  advanta- 
geously purchase  a  railway  leading 
from  its  main  line  to  the  coal  beds. 
The  system  will  gain  two  objects:  se- 
cure cheaply  a  supply  of  coal  for  use 
on  its  locomotives  and  carry  the  miners' 
coal  over  the  branch  line  and  over  the 
main  line  to  the  large  cities  where  it 
can  be  sold.  The  bonds  of  the  division 
are  guaranteed  by  the  parent  com- 
pany if  stock  control  only  is  acquired 
or  perhaps  the  entire  stock  is  pur- 
chased and  the  branch  is  merged  with 
the  system.  Everything  progresses  very 
well  for  many  years  and  the  branch 
earns  a  large  return  for  the  system, 
which  in  turn  is  enabled  to  pay  in- 
creased dividenils  to  its  stockholders. 
In  about  twenty  years  the  supply  of 
coal  at  the  mine  becomes  entirely  ex- 
hausted, no  cities  or  towns  of  uny  im- 
portance have  grown  up  along  the 
branch,  so  that  little  profitable  busi- 
ness is  originated,  and  trafttc  le.s.sei\s  to 
such  a  degree  that  fixed  charges  are 
not  earned  or  even  operation  is  con- 
ducted on  a  deficit.  This  means  that  the 
system  has  to  assume  the  hiirden  of  in- 
terest and  other  charges  which  are  not 
being  earned  and,  perhaps,  of  divi- 
dends go  >  •>[  on  the  stuck  that 
may  be  <  >  ling.  So  long  a.t  the 
parent   ia  solvent  and   Houriithing  there 


is  no  difl[iculty  as,  if  necessary,  it  can 
reduce  dividends  to  its  own  stockhold- 
ers in  order  to  meet  the  deficit  on  the 
branch  or  branches. 

However,  if  a  period  of  depression 
ensues  and  many  railroads  are  forced 
into  receivership  thru  poor  earnings,  in- 
ability to  finance  maturing  debts,  etc., 
the  parent  concern  arranges  for  a  vol- 
untary and  friendly  receivership.  The 
receiver  immediately  proceeds  to  elim- 
inate the  unprofitable  lines  and  begins 
by  defaulting  on  their  bonds.  Simulta- 
neously a  default  occurs  upon  the  par- 
ent's most  junior  bond  issue,  so  that 
foreclosure  proceedingfs  may  be  started 
to  conserve  such  property  as  may  be 
desirable.  A  reorganization  plan  is  pre- 
pared which  admits  stockholders  to  a 
share  in  the  new  company  upon  pay- 
ment of  an  assessment,  for  which  they 
receive  new  stock  and  new  bonds  in  a 
specified  proportion.  The  branch  bonds 
are  either  assessed,  or  given  a  smaller 
par  value  in  new  bonds,  or  income 
bonds,  preferred  stock  or  common 
stock,  as  the  committee  may  decide.  In 
case  the  branch  line  is  not  worth  keep- 
ing it  is  abandoned  altogether  and  the 
bondholders  forced  to  foreclose,  take 
the  property,  operate  it  independently, 
sell  it  to  some  other  system  or  forget 
that  they  ever  owned  its  bonds.  There 
are  cases  in  point. 

The  question  of  bonds  being  an 
obligation  does  not  seem  to  be  consid- 
ered; there  is  no  mention  of  the  profit- 
able operation  of  the  branch  for  many 
years,  no  question  of  the  dividends 
paid  on  the  system's  stock  partly  thru 
funds  obtained  from  the  profitable  op- 
eration of  the  branches.  Had  a  sinking 
fund  been  provided  in  the  case  of  coal 
carriers,  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  retire  all  of  the  bonds  before  the 
mines  became  unproductive;  however, 
sinking  funds  are  not  yet  general  in 
railroad  finance,  altho  many  public 
utility  corporations  recognize  the  wis- 
dom of  providing  them. 

As  regards  earnings  on  branch  lines, 
the  ditticulty  seems  to  be  that  bankers 
as  well  as  investors  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  earnings  of  a  merged 
division  and  the  figures  are  obtainable 
only  at  > 

This    >  gives 

us  a  good  example  of  a  junior  security 
that  is  in  a  better  :  ■  *■-  i  ■  'or- 
lying  bonds,   in   it>  -le 

June  I,  1916.  These  notes  are  secure*.! 
by  the  first  and  refunding  t?  ■f-  -.-nt 
bonds  of  the  St.   Louis,   ln>n    "  m' 

t£   Southern   Railway,  by   the   itt   ..      v 
ami    conjmon    stiK'ks   of   the    I'ciuci    A. 
Kio  CIrande,  and  by  other  valuable  col 
lateral.     When    tht-  t*    du* 

last   June    it    was    i; —  't     '"e 

of  th«  conditions   for  th»  cr  i  >[' 


any    rvadjustntent    that    ^^ 

ii  ■  >  ^ 

when    the     plan    of     nMkUjustnMnl 


•a. 


Novctiibor  1,  lOlfi 
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|)ul)liHlH^(l  last  Humiiiff  il  was  tnimil 
thul  tlu'  ii.)l»'li(tl(U'iH  won<  HO  In-ali'd, 
wliiU^  lit.lilfi-H  of  many  imdcilyiiik' 
Ik.ikIs,  s.mu-  <il'  wliiclj  iiialmc  in  I1h« 
next  I'ow  years,  wi'io  ollVifd  now  lo- 
I'liiuliiin-  tnll^(^.Vll^!:«'  IioIkIs,  j^rfiM-ral  ii\(irl- 
KiiM*'  IhiihIs  (II-  piol'iTind  stock,  in  v^ary- 
ii'K   piopoititiiis. 

Natually  tlio  plan  has  iu'cii  viuor- 
ously  (ipposod  hy  various  iiilertwlM 
upon  dilVoii'iit.  aiKUMUMits;  it  was 
rlainii'd  in  tlu?  plan  that  numy  of  tho 
divisional  linos  had  hcen  unpiolita- 
hlc  for  yi-ais,  whilo  sonio  ol'  the  hond- 
huldcMS  it'loiti'd  that  no  proper  credit 
was  trivcn  to  tho  hranchos  l\)r  orifr- 
inatin^'  tiatlic  that  was  i)rolitahU'.  par- 
ticularly in  tho  caso  of  Kansas  linos. 
Taking-  tho  proposition  as  a  vvholo,  tho 
holders  of  tho  notos  hold  the  koy  to  tho 
situation.  In  caso  of  a  default  they 
can  lake  the  collateral  and  eventually 
secure  the  Iron  Mountain,  which  has 
boon  very  proCitablo,  oxcoptinR-  for 
1!)1  l-i;)ir>*  which  was  an  "otV-yoar." 
The  Missouri  racilio  did  not  want  to 
lose  the  Iron  IMountain  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly for  this  reason  that  the 
notes  wore  given  such  favorable  terms. 

In  the  case  of  great  railroad  sys- 
tems having'  a  large  equity  in  stocks 
upon  which  dividends  are  being  paid 
and  have  been  paid  for  many  years,  it 
is  often  wiser  for  investors  to  pur- 
chase general  or  refunding  issues  cov- 
ering the  greater  part  of  the  system, 
rather  than  the  underlying,  divisional 
bonds.  The  only  divisional  liens  which 
are  practically  reorganization-proof 
are  those  covering  mileage  leading  into 
large  cities,  parts  of  main  lines  and 
branches  leading  into  districts  that 
promise  good  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial growth,  altho  the  latter  class  are 
not  so  safe.  Furthermore  general 
mortgage  bonds  usually  yield  a  higher 
return  than  most  of  the  small  divi- 
sional issues. 

To  sum  up,  general  or  refunding 
mortgage  bonds  as  a  class  are  superior 
to  divisional  bonds,  some  of  the  rea- 
sons being: 

1.  Usually  a  very  lai'ge  amount  of 
such  bonds  are  outstanding,  so  in  case 
of  a  reorganization  a  protective  com- 
mittee can  afford  to  stand  for  their 
rights  and  incur  considerable  expense 
for  investigations  and  legal  expenses 
that  would  not  be  warranted  in  the 
case  of  a  divisional  mortgage  of  a 
small  amount;  the  expense  to  each 
bondholder  in  the  case  of  the  general 
mortgage  being  very  small. 

2.  General  mortgage  bonds  usually 
cover  nearly  all  of  the  essential  parts 
of  a  system,  often  including  terminals 
and  equipment,  and  have  a  more  or 
less  strategic  position  in  a  reorganiza- 
tion not  possessed  by  divisional  bonds 
upon  which  fixed  charges  may  not  be 
earned. 

3.  Most  general  mortgages  provide 
for  the  company's  future  financing  on 
a  large  scale,  aiding  in  the  material 
development  or  enlargement  of  the 
system  and  preventing  the  cropping  up 
of  problems  about  new  financing  which 
are  ever  present  in  concerns  whose 
financing  has  been  done  by  means  of 
short    term    notes. 


First  Mortgage 
Railroad  Bond 

I'.arniii^    well  over 

(iouhle  all  hoiul 

interest. 

Serial  nialun'ties  and  slrin^ciit 
inortna^^c  provisions  assure 
constantly    iiurcasiiiu;  ecpiity. 

Yield.  4.50;/  to  5.501 
accoriliii^  to  maturities. 

A   staiularcl    railroail    hoiul 

yielding  a  public  utility 

basis. 

Full    pnrtirulari    on    rnqueit 
for  Circular   1-31 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK     PHILADELPHIA     SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO     BOSTON      BALTIMORE     ST,  LOUIS 


69()  NORTH  DAKOTA  FARM 
MORTGAGES 

Six  per  cent;  on  a  nalural  security,  not  man-made; 
all  the  time  growing  in  value;  safety  not  depend- 
ing on  an  uncertain  franchise  or  on  the  demand 
for  a  manufactured  commodity,  but  based  on  the 
value  of  rich  farm  land,  a  national  resource,  God- 
made  and  everlasting.      Here's  your  opportunity. 

Write  for   Dcscriptiz'e   Booklet   Jio 


Walter  L.Williamson 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE   H.   KELSEY 

Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and   Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM   H.    PORTER.   Danker 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND 

Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank 

Goad  men,  whetlier  experienced  In  lite  In- 
surance or  not,  may  make  diiect  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory  If 
desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  cnmmission.  a  renewal  in- 
terest insuring  an  income  for  tlie  future.  Ad- 
dress tlie  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Broadway.    New    Voiij    City. 
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Chicago  6  a 
Investments 

For   $100,    $500,   or   More 

Secured  liy  l'ir»t  Ml»rt^c.'^KP  "»  real  c»i;iic 
improved  with  iiunlcin  ItiiiKliiit;*  in  etitali- 
lihlied  kvilioiik. 

I.:ir;{f  iii:ir|{iit  nf  Hccurity  and  excellent 
iiicoMie, 

Scvcr.d  bwucii  now  avaihildc,  whith  our 
lifty  Years  Kucceimful  ex|)erientc  in  tlii* 
field  (|ii:ilific<*  u»  to  recommend  to  in- 
vi-siors  u-<|iiirinK  safety,  attractive  rate, 
:ui(l  salai>ility. 

Agk  for   Circular  AB 

Peabody, 
Houghteling  &  Co. 

(Ettabliihed  1865; 

10  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 
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j  How  the  French  f 
Invest         i 


The  French  have  long  been  known  | 

as   the   shrewdest    investors    in    the  | 

worlil.     In    France  people   of   small  f 

income  buy  a  few  shares  of  stock,  = 

or   small   bonds,   and   pay    for   them  f 

in  easy  monthly  installments.  i 

Some  time  ago  this  plan  was  intro-  i 

duced  in  America  and  already  over  g 

309^,  of  the  Stock  Exchange  trans-  f 

actions    are    in    "odd    lots."      This  s 

shows     how     safe     and     profitable  f 

people    of    small    income    find    this  = 

method  of   s,-iving  and   investment.  = 

You  -may  buy   one  share  or   more,  f 

and  terms   of  payment   may   be  ar-  = 

ranged    according   to   your    income.  = 

Reliable  information   about   any   se-  = 

curity    provided    by   our    Statistical  = 

Department.  1 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  C-2  | 

"The   Partial    Payment  Plan"  1 


describing    this    method    of    saving 
and   investment. 
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HELDON,  MORGA 

AND   COMPANY 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

42  Broadway,  New  York 
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WE  HAVE  NOXHIIVG  TO  SELL  BLIT 


And  for  that  we  obtain  a  commission  only,  on  transactions.  We  should  like  to 
establish  relations  with  a  limited  number  of  readers  of  The  Independent,  who, 
living  outside  of  New  York,  desire  counsel  in  making  sound  investments.  Any- 
Business  Inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

DOIVIIIVICK  BROS.  &  COIVIRAIVY 


MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


49  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Shirts  and  Neckties  by  Mail  for 
less  than  you  pay  for  shirts  alone 

Od  receipt  of  $2  and  ISc  postage  with  name  and 
address  of  five  friends,  we  send  a  box  of  3  DURO 
shirts  and  a   handsome  necktie  by  parcel  post. 

DURO   Shirts   are  guaranteed  to  wear  six 

months  without  lading,  shrinking  or  ripping,  or  new  shirts 
free.  MaJe  ot  fine  uhite  percale  shining  (ahric  with  narrow 
stripes  ot  blue,  black,  and  lavender.  One  shirt  of  each  color 
10  the  box.  Cut  in  popular  coat  style,  cuDs  attached,  hand 
laundered  and  very  fashionable.  Standard  sizes  14  to  17, 
sleeves  33  or  35.  Neckties  are  navy  blue,  black,  and  laven- 
der. Take  your  choice.  The  shirts  would  cost  you  a  dollar 
apiece  and  you  would  gel  no  guarantee  of  wear.  The  lie 
would  cost  50c.  Illustrated  literature  on  request,  but  save  time  l>v 
sending  $2  hiM  and  I5c  post.ice  today  with  size  and  five  n.iines. 
for  if  all  goods  -ire  not  satisf.ittory  on  arrival  we  will  gladly  refund 
your  money.     Highest  bank  references. 

GOODELL  &  CO..  Room  40, 158  E.  34th  Street.  NEW  YORK 
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The  Orisnfal  Stbrq 

Catalog  Is  Ready 

TXZlvlTK  for  your  free  cop 
'  '     now.    Contaius  I'-JO  paifi 


pafc'es 

of  distinctive  aud  unique  Or- 
iental objects — many  in  actual 
colore.  Including'  kimonos, 
eveningr  conts,  wudded  robes 
for  men  and  women,  baud 
bags,  Oriental  slippers,  shawls, 
Bcarts,  purfifs,  jewelry,  per- 
fumes, ivories,  novelties,  bron- 
zes, baskets,  toys,  Japanese  tT 
toweling,  crcpea,  table  coTers,  calenders,  Btotiotiery,  OrienUl  dellcaclea, 
fun>ltur«,  silka.  lamps,  ru^a,  tva  Beta  and  tbouaauda  of  "thinga  Urieo- 
Ul".     Write  now  aa  edition  la  iimitud.     Addresfl  Dv^jartuient  11. 

-A-A-VANTINE-0-CO-lnc- 

Fifth  Avenue  0  39th  Street .     Mew  York 

Tilt  Largft  Oriental  Stan  In  T\a  WitrUL     Ettabluhed  1966 


You  Can  Look 
Years  Younger 

Won't  you  let  me  tell  you 
how  my  wonderful  Beauty 
Exercises  remove  wrinkles 
and  restore  youthful  con- 
tour? 

Thousands  of  women  have 
benefited.      You  can  too. 

Write  for  my  FREE  book- 
let  today. 

If  you  can  tell  me  what 
improvements  you  would 
like,  I  can  write  you  mor« 
helpfully. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Suite  Y II,  Carlaad  Buildinij,  Chicago. 

/Vitr  /tfii  H'o'nait  to  Itstith  Sci€ntijic 
Facial  hxerctie. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


1 


\  Write  today  for  our  iifw  ITl-nasre  bonk 

-ri-" '•*^n  " ""•' ,    ' '■    -,--,--. -, ,  


W 


-  I  ■„.„ 

-  ^1     11, .>  luv. 
tr'.iu    I 

I...  1,1. 1, ,1  .1.    u,        II, o   1,..,.U    l«..i.., 1/    !■    I.  I     I, 

U/rlfjK  'W^t^wMV_n*>w  whM»)  w«  itro  iiml,  ',>'  . 

wriie  iofidy-,p„,.|,.ir„,iuc».ii,ritu ..n.,. 

f  Ant.rloan  C»rr«»«on^lM«  Sohoul  of  Law 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
[I  A  MP  In  addition  to  rBiid.-nl 
n  uixi  ej  ^"'''-  •''fo''*  >i«<>  ui*if  ui- 
lioo  by  kurre*|>ondeiik«. 
QTIIhY  Fur  d. I. n. din. 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


V.  A.  N..  Nov:i(hi  City,  Cal.— Ou  De- 
comber  31,  1!)14.  the  ("aliforuia  State  Life 
lusufance  Couipau.v  of  Saciameuto  bad  to- 
tal assets  of  $1,222,413;  total  liabilities, 
exiliisive  of  capital  stock,  $421,9.S2 ;  capi- 
tal stock,  $:500,000;  net  surplus,  $:500,4S1. 
The  company  began  business  in  1912  and 
has  steadily  grown.  .Judging  by  the  in- 
formation i  can  secure  respecting  it,  the 
company  is  properly  managed. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Manhattan,  Kan.— The  com- 
pauv  von  name  is  ten  years  old,  has  about 
$2.00().()00  of  assets  and  a  policyholders' 
surplus  of  approximately  $250,000.  Last 
year  it  wrote  new  insurance  to  the  amount 
of  $5,500,000  and  ended  the  year  with 
nearly  $22,000,000  in  force,  nearly  $S.- 
000,000  of  which  was  secured  by  reiusur- 
ing  another  company.  Its  record  to  date 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  properly 
managed.  The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund 
is  a  thoroly  well  established  and  well  man- 
aged comi)any.  Of  the  three  companies  you 
mention,  it  is  the  best  from  a  policyholder's 
viewpoint :  and  if  you  purpose  putting  ad- 
ditional insurance  on  your  life  in  one  of 
the  three,  then  you  should  choose  the  Pres- 
byterian Ministers'  Fund. 

■R.  B.  B.,  Monongahela  City,  Pa.— You 
omitted  your  age,  which  would  have  some 
weight  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  : 
but  assuming  that  you  are  less  than  fifty. 
I  unhesitatingly  answer  that,  as  combined 
protection  for  a  family  against  the  death 
of  a  husband  and  father  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  survival  to  old  age  on  the  other, 
a  10-year  term  policy  is  an  injudicious  pro- 
visioii.  If  the  policy  you  mention  is  really 
a  10-year  term,  and  not  a  10-payment  life, 
and  there  is  a  big  difference  between  the 
two,  your  equity  will  virtually  be  extin- 
guished at  the  end  of  the  10-year  period  ; 
if  you  then  require  the  continuance  of  a 
policy  on  your  life  you  will  be  compell"d 
to  take  it  at  your  attained  age,  which 
means  at  a  premium  somewhat  higher  th 'n 
that  at  which  the  first  policy  was  secured. 
The  company  you  are  in  is  an  excellent 
one.  Policies  providing  death  benefits  and 
weekly  indemnities  against  accidents  and 
sickness  are  issued  bv  reputable  companies 
{$.^)000  death  and  $25  a  week)  at  from  $2o 
to  $60  a  year,  larger  sums  at  the  same 
rates  proportionate.  Pay  an  adequate  pre- 
mium to  a  company  of  standing  and  reputa- 
tion and  get  au  unrestricted  contract. 

IT.  E.  L..  Medfield.  Mass.— You  have 
arcepted  service  with  a  good  «ompany  and, 
whatever  the  attractions  of  others  may  be, 
you  should  determine  now  to  remain  with 
it.  Your  first  study  must  be  coiueiitrated 
oil  the  history,  progress  and  achieveiiieiits 
of  your  own  "comi>any,  all  its  policy  forms 
mid  explanatory  literature.  You  must 
tlioiolv  coinpreheiid  all  the  differences  be- 
tween the  contracts,  the  rates  at  which 
tht-y  are  issued  and  the  reasons  underly- 
ing them.  You  should  have  as  part  of  your 
einiipnifiit  a  lopy  of  either  FHlirnft'»  Man- 
mil  or  W'cbh'n  I'lAti-yhiddtin'  Uitnnt  and  at 
Iciist  two  Ihsurame  journals,  one  devoteil 
(Kilusively  to  life  insurance,  the  other  to 
Insurance  gnierally.  Thi^  Life  I  niuninif 
r,,uriint.  Oak  I'ark,  Illinois,  is  a  ko.mI  life 
insurance  paper,  and  is  also  the  publisher 
of  t'litrraft'ii  Munutit.  Thru  these  you  can 
learn  of  other  publications  helpful  to 
iiKiMitH.  For  thirty  live  cents  you  can  get  a 
ropy  of  I, iff  InHuntnre  Hvftlmntd,  by  Sle- 
plii'ii  A.  (iilliM,  piiblinheil  bv  The  InMiiranct) 
I'lesM.  S<>  Miiidiii  l.ane.  New  York  City. 
Ueiid  everylhiiiK  you  cuu  Ket  t>n  life  iu- 
Hiii'iiiice.  Th<'  nii|ieriiiteh<leiit  of  ii|[i-ni-ieH  of 
your  iMiiiipany  will  icive  you  hiHtructiomt  ati 
to  Ihu  luoat  pructicuble  wuy  to  aecurtt  proa- 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlaatic  BoildiaK,  51  Wall  St..  New  York 


Insares  Acaimt  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makiot  Loss  Par- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Coootries 

Chartered  liy  the  State  of  New  York  In  1842, 
was  precrded  by  a  stock  compauy  of  a  sliullar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000, 
"as  used  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  bj 
tlie  .ytlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  lionus  aud  iuterest  at  the  expira- 
tiou  of   two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany has  Insured  property 
to   the   value  of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the  extent   of 2S7.324.S90.99 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         143,S20,ST4.lts) 

Issued    certilicates    of    prodts 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid    on    certlBcates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.S5 

On  December  31.  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  opon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  iu  accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.   A.   RAVEN,   Chairman  of  the  Board 
CORNELIUS    ELDEKT,    Pres. 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS.    Vice-PreS. 
CHARLES    v..    I'AV.    2d    Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTO.V    ri.iivn  .JONES,    Sec. 
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Do  You  Want  to  Know 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP 

VIT.MITY,  ENERGY,  ENDUR.4NCE 

NEKVE  STRENGTH,  MUSCLUK  STRLNGTH 

PERFECT  PHYSIQUE  ? 

.My  FREE  BOOKS.  "The  "Whys'  of  Exer- 
cise" jikI  "The  First  and  Last  Law  of 
Physical  Culture,"  tell  you.  it  you  are  »tak 
or  uadcnicvelovxrd,  how  to  arow  stroog ;  li  strong, 
how  to  trow  strun^cr.  They  explain  how  to  de- 
velop lun^  and  nmscle,  the  strong  heart  and 
vij;orous  diifestion  — io  short,  how  to  improve 
health  and  ^treagth  intemaiiy  as  well  as  externally. 
Send  TOUAV— NOW— for  these  FREE  BOOKS. 
Enclose  4.:.  m  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

PROP.   H.   W.   TIT03 

56-53  Cooper  3<i.  Oept.  eoj.         New  Yotk  Cicy 

The  Best  Way 

l\L      iOMMlMUN       !>t:KV. 

ICE     ha*      luvreaceJ      (ke 

ttttentlikuce  »!  (he  Lortl*» 
__     ^u[»|»rr     In     tkoHaaaJs      of 

e h u rv be«.  It  will  Jo  ao  fur 
your  ohurck.      HcuJ   for   Uitt«trttic«i 


prior  list. 

:::3    i.nuiviui  kl  loaai'.^ioa  eiKStitx  cu. 
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CUwaU  Studio* 
I  St..  Ciukloii.  OtkM> 
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LAW  Course  On  Approval 


N.t(  I  mi*  priinv  » low  II.      <  It't  (tiirt  urtiilrH(  li atiiily 

ciMirriit  III  liiw  iiit'liiillriLi  lliln  niiitjiiillci'ttl  I  I  voliiriif  Itiw 
llliniiy,  (hi)  inuHt  riiin|)li<(n  Itlmtiv  of'  iitt  klitil  In  (Mitil- 
cnrn.  ittnl  (lii<  llrrtt  imllvliluiil  liM'ttin-n.  vtc  li-nHnim, 
rli'iir.  (■(tin|irt-tii<iiNivo  <llHciiMnliinri  of  tlin  luw  In  vniir 
hittulti  iMiHtlivt'ly  fmi  of  clwiru**.  without  any  Dhlltfii- 
tldit  whiilm'tT.  NVii  witiit  you  (itHitlltify  vourHt'ir  iihMo- 
hiti-lv  Ihiit  thitt  Ih  (ho  vrry  hcitt  tioiiio-Htiiily  luw  rourMti 
t>ir<'riil  hy  tiny  ht'hool  In  tho  rtiuntry  bofuro  ublitfullntf 
ynurHt'lf ;  Imroro  Hpomhntr  u  iM'iuiy. 

Get  Your  Decree  By  Mail 

Wo  aro  an(tu>ri/.i-<|  ui)>l<-r  l.itvvri  of  llhiiolii  tofuiifrr 
on  luir  uriiiUnilt-rt  ttio  di-urro  of  Hiti'hfltir  of  Lawn 
(I.I-  M  ).  Our  courtio  |iri'|tur<'n  yoii  to  |>uhii  Out  har  t«x- 
Minlnndonti  in  iniy  iiladv  Should  you  fall  («»  |>aHi«  wo 
tfuiirand-o  ((» »*oarii  vou  frro  ntitil  ytui  aro  HUOi*<>HHftil. 

Free  Complete  Course  llr*  Y Ci:'''!; 

In  Public  Speaking  'f'...:.';;';"ri'u.Vnc 

S|M>akini4^.  I'olU'no  of  l'i( v  of  Nfw  York,  vtc.  No  other 
onirHo  liko  it— writo  t»Mlay  for  S|«hihI  l.imitiMt  Knt? 
OlTtT.  If  you  nol  pnunptly  wo  will  huv**  you  nioro  thiui 
half  your  tuition,  j'hit*  otXvr  in  Huhjtvt  ti>  witlulritwal  in 
a  short  timo,  without  notii'o.  SiKuand  niuilpuHtal  toil  ay. 

USaltc  Extension  UnlverMly,     Dcpt.  G-861         Chlcaeo,  III. 


DARDS 

EtIablUhed  IS74 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  filled  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
and  transferred  by  Cable  Code  througli  our 
own  correspondents  in  Europe  and  the  British 
Colonics. 

We  have  opened  a  show  room  for  display  of 
dinner  tabic  decoration. 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


FirstoMortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

Srocreaux  ilortnanr  ©o.  VL'iiSr 


Boat  Builders  Calalofir,  the  result  of  the  co-oper.ui 
ol  50  leadings  Boat  Builders  with  the  Gray  Motu 
Co.  is  yours  (or  the  asking,  j  Tells  where  you  can 
find  any  kind  of  a  boat  from  a  $125  fishinsj  launch 
to  a  $2500  mahojfanv   (inisheti  express    liunch, 
powered  with  6  cylinder  self  startintr  i  cvcle  Gray 
Motor.  This  Book  is  Free.  Write  for  .t  today.  Also 
BifiT  Gray  Marine  Engine  Book  showing  complete 
line  2  and  4  cwlc  in.iniie  iimtors  $=^5  upwards.   1    to  6  cy 

CRAY  MOTOR  CO..  1 166  Gray  Motor  Building,  Detroit.  MIcb. 


liaders. 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

The  hiibit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  uial;es  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  be  concerned  simplv  in  ac- 
cumnlatinj.'  a  sufficient  sum  to  support  liira  in 
his  old  a«je.  iliis  can  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  Invest- 
ment.     Kor   a    rample    policv    write    to 

HOME   LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide.    President. 

256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT 
IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  CIVICS 

This  brochure  is  of  special  help 
to  teachers  of  Current  History, 
Current  Topics,  Civil  Govern- 
ment, Law  and  Economics.  It 
is  free.  Sending  for  it  will  not 
place  you  under  any  obliga- 
tion. Address  W.  W.  Ferrin, 
The  Independent,  119  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York. 


|M>('tivi>  ii|i|ill<-iititM.  Miiki<  n  N.VNti>mntl('  rni\ 
viisM.    ■•iiili'ii viir'    III    MiTiii'i'    JiiliTvii'WM    wiili 
iiH    iiiiiiiy    iiiTHiMiH   UN   you    run    in    lln*    IIiih' 

yiMi   ili-viili-  III  Niilli'llliiK   mill   liri-|i   II   ri nl 

iif    lliiin,    ri'vlHiliiiK    lln-iii    nl    xinli-ij    iIiihh. 
Miiii'l   ili'viiti*  yiiiir  lliiH'  III  yiiiir  frii-mlM  nml 

liri|lllllllllll H,    ImiI    llllti-   nil    MM    llli-y    inliif    III 

I  III'    I'l-Kiiliii'   iii'ilrr   iif   yiMir    work.    Ki-i'p    in 
iniiiil    iilwiiVH    lliiil    lln-    HiTvin-    \<>ii    ill*-    i-ii- 
ilriivmiiiK  l<>  k'hiIit  ymir  ri-lli>WMiiiii  in  |ii'<i 
li'i'tliiK    \\\t    riiiiiily    mid    liJM   own    nld    tiK''    i'< 
iiiuro    viiltiiiliji'    III    liiiii    tliiiii    to    you. 

I{.  S.  II.,  |)i-  Ijiiiij,  Fill.  I  iHiinol  Hiiy 
tliiil  liii"  ('iiiii|iiiiiy  fi-<iiii  wlilrli  you  ciinliMii 
pliili'  I'fliriiiK  ix  uiiHiirr.  It  Ih  not  Ki'<'winK 
NiilisfiK'toriJN  :  ilM  iiri'Uiiuni  inronii'  iind  in- 
siiniiici'  in  I'orr*-  iiri-  ili'rrniNiiiK  iinninilly  ; 
liiit  it.s  iiiiliiiil  ii'N  iii'i'  nil  iiro|iiTly  iiroti-il' 
I'd.  'riii'iT  nil'  iiliciiit  L'L'O  liti'  inHiiniiK-i-  coin- 
piinii's  tloiiiK  liiisini'MH  in  the  I'nilrd  SIhIi-m. 
Afl<>i'  (Icsi'tiliiii);  to  iiii>  tilt*  piirticuliir  Hort 
of  provision  you  di'siri'd  to  iniiki*  uiidi-r  ii 
policy,  if  you  nuisulli'd  iih'  iim  Io  tin-  j-oni- 
pMiiii's  you  oiiKJit  to  rontriK't  with,  I 
.should  pi'oluilily  siiKK*'^t  tliiit  you  Hidci'l  one 
of  twenty  1  would  iiiiuh'  lis  licst  suili'd  to 
.\dur  needs;  if  you  tell  nn'  you  liiive  a  pid- 
icy  four  years  old  in  one  of  the  "JOO  I  did 
not  inline,  1  would  advise  you  to  keep  it  un- 
less I  had  knowledge  tliiit  it  was  unsound 
linanciiilly  or  that  its  nninaK"'nieiil  was  in- 
competent or  dishonest.  You  have  certain 
et|iiities  in  that  four  year  old  policy  which, 
if  you  surrender  now,  will  sulTer  iihridKe- 
nient  in  some  decree.  Again,  you  are  four 
years  older  and  your  premium  rate  is 
hif;h<'r.  In  the  loiiR  run  you  mi>;lit  do  bet- 
ter by  surrenderinj;  and  payiiiK  the  ad- 
vjinced  rate  in  another  company,  but  there 
is  no  assurance  that  you  will  improve  the 
result  by  doinc  so. 

AI.  S.  li..  rittsbuiRh.  Pa.— The  Penn- 
sylvania Iiulemiiity  Kxchanfjt'  restricts  its 
operations  to  insminjj  privately  owned 
pleasure  cars  against  fire.  th(>ft.  collision, 
property  damas''  mi'l  personal  liability.  It 
is  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Indemnity 
Company,  which  has  an  authorized  capital 
of  .$ir).obO.  It  operates  on  the  mutual  sys- 
tem. ciiarjiiiiK  tarilT  rates  and  assuming  a 
maximum  liability  on  any  one  risk  of  .$.")()00 
iov  one  accident  and  .$10,000  for  any  num- 
ber of  persons  in  one  accident.  The  liabil- 
ity of  the  subscriber  to  the  exchange  is 
iiiiiited  by  the  agreement  to  five  times  the 
amount  of  the  aiuuial  premium.  However. 
it  is  my  opinion  that  this  limitation  would 
not  stand  a  court  test  if  the  aggregate  un- 
paid losses  exceeded  that  amount.  On  De- 
cember 31,  1S)14,  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Casualty  Company  was : 
Total  assets.  $GS9.0.S7 :  total  liabilities,  ex- 
cept capital,  $321.872 ;  capital  stock. 
$:?00.000;  surplus  over  all  liabilities.  $67.- 
215.  This  company  has  recently  come  urder 
the  control  of  a  new  management  and  is 
meeting  with  some  measure  of  success,  as 
contrasted  with  results  attained  under  its 
former  management.  Taken  as  a  whole,  its 
business  has  been  unprofitable. 

E.  K..  Montreal  West.  P.  Q.— The  Mer- 
chants Life  Insurance  Company  of  Burl- 
ington, la.,  had  on  December  .31.  191-4.  to- 
tal as^sets  of  $1,331,216  and  a  net  surplus 
of  $25,970.  In  addition,  its  policyholders 
have  the  protection  afforded  by  its  capital 
of  $100,000.  If  you  intend  to  remain  in  the 
company  I  would  advise  you  to  exchange 
your  assessment  certificate  on  the  best 
terms  you  can  get  for  one  of  the  company's 
legal  reserve  carrying  policies.  When  this 
company  was  transformed  from  an  assess- 
ment association  to  an  old  line  company, 
the  organization,  the  "plant."  so  to  speak, 
became  the  property  of  the  seven  men  who 
furnished  its  capital  of  $100,000.  and  they 
now  constitute  its  board  of  directors.  By 
way  of  explaining  their  failure  to  offer  the 
stock  for  subscription  to  their  certificate 
holders  generally  they  say  that  the  Iowa 
law  requires  shares  to  be  of  a  denomina- 
tion of  not  less  than  $100.  and  that  the  is- 
sue was  allotted  to  such  of  them  as  could 
promptly  pay  for  it  in  full.  The  result  is 
that  a  former  cooperative  association, 
owned  by  its  members,  is  turned  over  to  a 
small  and  close  corporation.  Answering 
your  question  about  the  Metropolitan  Life : 
it  is  first  class  in  every  respect.  Last  De- 
cember the  MetroTiolitan  retired  its  capital 
and  became  a  mutual  company,  thus  plac- 
ing its  policyholders  in  control. 
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THE  BEN  FRANKLIN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
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You  Can  Get  Ahead 

This  book  tells  you  how,  it  tells  what 
successlul  men  are  doing  to  become  the  leaders 
in  business — it  tells  you  how  to  get  business 
training  that  makes  you  a  master. 


To  be  a  leader,  you  must  master  the  laws  of  organi- 
zation, sales,  advertising,  baajdng,  cotnmerdaJ  law, 
finance,  management. 

The  Modem  Business  Course  and  Service  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  was  conceived  and 
founded  by  big  men  with  this  big  idea :  to  collect,  classify 
and  transmit  the  essential  principles  covering  the  whole 
range  of  organized  business  knowledge.  30,000  of  the 
country  s  leaders  are  foUovnng  it. 

To  succeed,  you  must  know  what  they  know.  This 
book  will  show  you  the  way.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
41  Astor  Place,  New  Ycfk  City 
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Make  housework  easier.  Carries  full  meal  to  table  and  clears  it  in 
one  trip.  Handv  in  kitchen,  dining  room,  sun  porch.  Beautiful 
permanent  finish.  Two  heavy  oval  trays  giving  double  capacity-. 
SlOinWack  :flJin  white.  E.vpress  prepaid.  Booklettree.  Address 
WHEEL  TRAY  CO.,  439  W.  61st  Place.  CHICAGO 


ALABAMA:  Tho  oampaiKu 
iifjaiust  illiteracy  in  this  state 
fjot's  on  ill  oariiost.  Adult 
schools  aro  boiiig  ostablislu'il  in 
uiost  of  the  counties  where 
heretot\>re  men  and  women 
have  not  had  a  cbaui'e  to  learn. 
Frequently  the  schools  are  con- 
ducted by  volunteer  teachers. 
In  many  communities  i)ractical- 
ly  the  entire  jjopulation  at- 
tends, the  children  by  day.  the 
ailults  iu   the  evening. 

ARIZONA:  Officers  charged 
with  tuil'orcing  the  law  in  this 
state  are  uncertain  as  to  how 
to  proceed  uiidei-  the  consti- 
tutional anjendment  relating  to 
the  liiiuor  traffii*.  .Tudge  Sluite 
of  the  (Jila  Superior  Court  has 
held  that  the  anieiulnient  does 
not  pi'ohibit  the  importation  of 
liquors  for  jiersonal  use,  while 
Judge  Baxter  of  the  Yuma  Su- 
perior Court  in  a  recent  deci- 
sion said  :  "I  am  of  the  oi>iniou 
that  the  constitution  of  Ari- 
zona absolutely  prohibit'-  the  in- 
troducticui  of  intoxicants  into 
this  state  in  any  quantity,  not 
even  excepting  the  introduction 
for  one's  personal  use.  ami  that 
this  provision,  drastic  tho  it 
may  appear  to  some,  is  not  un- 
constitutional." 

CONNECTICUT:  The  pur- 
liose  of  the  founders  of  Connec- 
ticut College  for  Women,  which 
recently  opened  with  m,>i-e  than 
](M»  students,  is  that  it  shall  be 
""an  institution  tlie  most  beau- 
tiful and  s])acioas.  the  widest 
in  scope  of  instiaiction.  and  the 
most  steadfast  in  faith  in  wom- 
an and  her  abilities  so  far 
founded  on  the  earth."  The 
site  is  strikingly  beautiful.  Its 
'>4()  acres  of  woodland  and  field 
stretch  from  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  New  L(nidon  down  to 
the  b:ird<  of  the  Thames  Uiver, 
and  from  its  si.x  compU'ted 
buildings  on  the  eminence  the 
view  is  a  charming  panorama 
of  hill  and  valley,  sea  and  shore. 
The  faculty  ccuisists  of  twenty 
men  ;nid  women  gatheied  from 
every  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  curiiculum  in- 
cludes, besides  the  ac<-epte(l 
acailemie  subjects,  music,  tine 
and  applied  art.  and  opportuni- 
ty fur  the  combination  of  a  <'ol- 
lege  course  with  vocational 
ti'aining. 

DELAWARE:  Two  years  ago 
a  larjje  majority  of  the  voters 
of  Wilmington  instructed  the 
ma\oi-  and  city  council  to  ac- 
(piire  the  land  necessary  for  de- 
veiopment  of  the  city's  water 
front.  Since  that  time  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the 
matter.  Now,  with  a  new  coun- 
cil, the  sub.ie<-t  is  again  being 
pressed.  It  is  contended  that, 
with  suitable  harbor  facilities 
for  ocean  vessels,  this  city  could 
get  a  large  paitt  of  the  trattic 
which  now  goes'to  I'liiladelphia. 
\\'ilhiington,  it  is  pointed  out, 
is  tliiity  miles  nearer  the  sen 
and  is  below  the  bends  of  the 
I'iver  which  cause  so  iiiiich 
trouble  from  ice  in  the  vvinler 
and  fi'oni  loiks  inul  hIiouIm  at 
all   timen. 

FLORIDA:  A  movement  Is  on 
tool  III  iiiiike  .laiiuars  a  ii>\\ii 
n Ill     in     .lacksunville.     It    1m 

pi  11  rn'.t   to  have   the  niiiuy  civic 

'"  IMS     of     ll |(y      fill'- 

I"  •'iitei'lainineiil.     miicIi 

1^     <>pen     iiir     balU,     miiMipieM, 
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tlower  parades  and  shows  of 
various  kinds  as  a  means  of 
attiacting  visitors  and  of  de- 
taining in  .lacksonville  those 
who  are  passing  thru  on  their 
way  to  the  more  southerly  re- 
soits.  It  is  hoped  to  make  this 
nu>nth  of  entertainment  a  regu- 
lar annual  affair. 

GEORGIA:  A  Tnited  States 
engineer  has  reported  that  it 
is  feasible  to  make  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  navigable  from 
Atlanta  to  the  Gulf  and  the 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  taken  steps  to  have  a  sur- 
vey of  probable  traffic  m.ide 
Avith  a  view  to  pushing  the  im- 
provement if  the  showing  is 
satisfactory.  Only  1»(H)  miles 
would  have  to  be  opened,  since 
the  river  is  already  navigable 
from  Columbus  to  the  Gulf. 
Senator  Hoke  Smith,  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Chamber  meet- 
ing, said  that  one  of  the  lessons 
of  the  last  fourteen  months  is 
that  this  country  must  become 
self-sustaining,  and  that  water- 
ways  contribute   to   that   end. 

ILLINOIS:  On  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober !).  Chicago  witnessed  the 
greatest  demonstration  ever 
u^ade  in  any  American  city 
against  the  liipior  traffic.  A  pro- 
cession numbering,  by  official 
count.  lO.OC^  persons  passed 
thru  the  downtown  streets,  near- 
ly all  singing  and  waving  ban- 
ners. The  following  day.  for  the 
first  Sunda\  in  forty-four  years, 
jii-actically  every  one  of  the 
715-J  saloons  in  the  city  and 
all  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
bars  were  closed.  Mayor 
Thompson  had  instructed  the 
|(olice  to  enforce  a  state  law 
which  had  been  ignored  so  long 
as   to  be  almost   fi>rgotten. 

KENTUCKY:  Experiments 
have  shown  that  in  many  of 
the  large  caves  so  nimierous  iu 
Kentucky  the  atmosphere  is  so 
dry  and  the  temperature  so 
even  thruoiit  the  year  that  cit- 
rus fruits  stored  in  them  re- 
main in  perfect  condition  for 
many  months.  Lemons  have 
been  kept  in  one  of  these  caves 
for  two  years  without  losing 
any  of  their  freshness.  Asso- 
ciations "  of  fruit  growers  iu 
states  farther  south  have  con- 
clude(i  after  careful  experimen- 
tation, that  thru  this  method 
of  storage  these  fiiiits  can  be 
held  long  enough  to  insure 
stable  market  jirit'cs. 

LOUISIANA:  The  first  pile 
for  the  great  grain  elevator  to 
be  built  by  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana in  .\ew  <  Irleans  was  driven 
a  few  days  ago.  This  elevator, 
which  is  to  ha\e  a  storage  ca- 
pacity of  l,(i_'J.(MM»  bushels,  is 
the  se<'ond  item  in  the  large 
plan  for  di-veloping  and  co-ordi- 
nating shipping  facilities  on 
the  forty  niiicM  of  .\ew  Orleans 
river  front  owned  by  the  state. 
'I'he  lirst  itiin  was  the  vast 
cotton  warehouse  which  is  al- 
ready lompleled.  The  next  will 
be  railroad  yards  connectiiig  all 
railroiids,  warehouses  and  docks 
with  each  other  and  with  the 
.\ew  (»i  leans  I'ublic  Kelt  H.\\\ 
load,  which  is  owned  anil 
npeialed  by  the  city.  For 
the  development  of  private 
enterprises  which  ciiniiot  occii 
py  the  shile  owiD'd  harbor  front 
nil  Indiisti'iiil  iiuviKalion  canal 
In    to    be    oiK-ned    thru    the    city 


from  the  Mississipi)i  River  to 
au  arm  of  the  Gulf,  its  banks 
to  be  available  for  factories  and 
warehou.ses  and  couiu'cted  with 
the  belt  railroad.  The  entire 
improvement  is  exi)e<'ted  to  cost 
not  less  than  ^100.000.000. 

MAINE:  The  25-mile  federal- 
aided  highway  recently  <.\m\- 
pleted  from  I'ortland  ti>  Bruns- 
wick is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  roads  in  the  country.  It 
is  built  entirely  of  bituminous 
macadam  and  is  a  section  of 
one  of  the  most  important  ar- 
teries of  travel  in  Maine.  It  is 
a  iiart  of  the  coast  highway  to 
Bath,  Rockland  and  all  the 
shore  cities  ami  resorts.  It  is 
one  of  several  different  types  of 
construction  which  the  federal 
government  is  building  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  as 
experiments.  With  the  comple- 
tion of  the  I'ortland  and  Saeo 
highway  early  next  summer 
Maine  will  have  a  magnificent 
boulevard  penetrating  for  near- 
ly 1(K>  miles  into  the  heart  of 
the  state. 

MARYLAND:  Baltimore  has 
determined  to  have  a  munici- 
pal lighting  plant.  Some  time 
ago  the  legislature  authorized  a 
loan  of  ^l.-JOO.OOO  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  the  question  has  never 
been  submitted  to  the  voters. 
Now  the  Board  of  Estimates 
has  decided  to  try  to  have  the 
plant  built  by  private  enter- 
prise under  city  specifications 
and  turned  over  to  the  city  at 
the  end  of  ten  years.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  during  the  ten  years 
the  city  will  have  to  pay  about 
.$150,000  less  than  it  now  pays 
for  public  lighting,  and  that 
after  the  plant  comes  into  its 
possession  it  will  save  from 
$45.1R)0  to  $50,000  a  year. 

MASSACHUSETTS:        The 

State  Forester  of  Massachu- 
setts declares  that  the  waste 
lilnd  in  the  state,  if  planted  with 
pine  trees  this  vear,  would  vield 
$;{76.0<H»,(M>0  worth  of  lumber 
iu  1005,  and  that  after  «le- 
ilucting  the  cost  of  planting  ami 
i>f  care,  interest  ami  taxes,  the 
net  profit  would  be  $14(MHK>,- 
(MH_>.  His  figures  are  made  on  a 
basis  of  a  million  acres  of  waste 
land  which  he  says  is  to  be 
found  iu  Massachusetts.  He  es- 
timates the  cost  of  planting  at 
$lli  an  ai-re.  On  its  IHHKI  acres 
of  woodlanil  in  the  town  of 
I'etersham  Harvard  I'niversily 
is  demonstrating  that  white 
pine  is  the  nio.st  profitable  tree 
to   plant   iu    that   state. 


MICHIGAN:    The    quiet    little 
village    of     Hearlxiru,     just    out 
of   Hetroit,    is   to   become  one  of 
the    busiest    4'enters    of    industry 
in    this   country.    .Mready    w.uk 
men     are    engaged    on     b< 
for    the   enormous    tractoi 
which  Henry    h'ord  expects  soon 
to    have    in    opciallon.    .Mr.    Fonl 
is    quoted    as    saving:     "In     ttie 
new   tractor   plant   there   will   l>e 
no    Htockholdci's,     no    directors, 
no    absentee    owners,    no    paru- 
siteN.   That    is,    there    will    tte   no 
incorporation.     Fveiv     Hum    i'iil 
ployed.  dui'iiiK  the   pt-rioij   of 

employ  liieiit.    which    the   auii    u 

be      to      make      pet  iiiiiiieiit.      will     dlHle 


MISSOURI:  A  few  days  ago 
thousands  of  sympathetic  vis- 
itors, including  many  of  Mis- 
souri's most  noted  men,  gath- 
ered at  Clinton  to  celebrate  the 
I)ayment  of  Henry  County's 
famous  "bunco"  debt  and  to 
witness  the  burning  of  the 
bonds.  One  of  the  greatest  bar- 
becues ever  given  in  the  state 
was  served.  Forty-eight  years 
ago  Henry  and  St.  Clair  coun- 
ties, tho  poor,  issued  bonds  in 
aid  of  a  railroad.  The  road  was 
not  built,  and  fifteen  years  later, 
after  expensive  litigation,  the 
counties  were  beaten  in  the 
courts.  Henry  County  accepted 
the  decision  and  has  been  pay- 
ing ever  since.  Principal,  inter- 
est and  litigation  have  cost  the 
people  four  or  five  times  the 
face  of  the  bonds,  for  which 
they  got  nothing,  yet  the  county 
has  prospered  and  made  many 
public  improvements.  St.  Clair 
County  has  evaded  payment, 
yet  it  has  made  very  few  im- 
provements ;  and  the  judgment 
against  it  now  amounts  to 
about  $4.lKK).0tK).  while  its  en- 
tire propertv  valuation  is  only 
about  $5,000,000. 

MONTANA:  Fifty  of  the  lar- 
gest electric  locomotives  ever 
built  are  to  be  used  on  the  440 
miles  of  railroad  between  Har- 
low ton,  Montana,  41t)o  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  Avery. 
Idaho.  24i>4  feet  elevation.  Each 
of  these  giant  machines  is  de- 
signed to  pull  heavy  freight 
trains  up  the  grades  which  here- 
tofore have  required  two  huge 
Mallet  steam  engines.  They  are 
the  first  electric  locomotives 
ever  constructed  for  railroad 
service  with  direct  current  mo- 
tors, designed  to  carry  as  high 
a  potential  as  oOOO  volts.  They 
weigh  litiO  tons  each. 

NEBRASKA:  First  definite 
steps  lia\e  been  taken  toward 
organization  fiu-  the  pr«>hibitiou 
tight  to  be  made  in  101t»  in  this 
state.  The  general  exei-utive 
ii>minittee  cho.seu  at  the  re<-ent 
"Nebraska  dry"  ivuveution. 
whiih  was  attende<l  bv  more 
than  l.'UH*  ait-rediteU 
has    already    begun    w  i 

Mayor    Charles    W.     lii.yan    of 
Linctiln      as      permanent      chair- 
uiau   and   a 
ing       Kepiil 
Progressives.  I'l 

S(n-ialists.     Laborit'  v        ^ 

ItKin      Leaguers     ami      Womau's 
Christian      Tenii"  r  in.  e      I'lii'ii 
ists.    William  i 
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campaign. 
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ibistry,  bill  there  will  U-  no 
dividends  to  nlock'  eith-  '  "' 
fiicii  oy  market   vitliie," 
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PHILATELY 

Snakes,  drajjons  iind  fanciful  mon.sters 
appear  on  Chinosc  stamp.s. 

The  Czar  of  all  the  Ku.ssians  is  au  en- 
thusiastic philatelist. 

I'ostage  stamp  scarf  pins  and  cuff  but- 
tons  were   once    popular. 

New  Zealand  has  a  novelty  in  a  life  in- 
surance stamp. 

The  smallest  stamp  ever  issued  is  the 
half-penny   of  Victoria. 

King  Alfonso  XIII  in  effigy  is  given  a 
place  on  the  Spanish  stamps. 

The  first  stamps  of  Uganda  were  struck 
off  on  the  typewriter  in  1895. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  first  introduced  ad- 
hesive stamps  into   England   in   1840. 

The  earliest  American  postage  stamps 
were  unperforated  and  were  out  from  the 
sheet    with    scissors. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  has  issued 
more  than  1200  varieties  of  postage  stamps 
and  envelopes. 

Four  methods  of  producing  postage 
stamps  are  commonly  used,  viz.,  line  en- 
graving, typography,  embossing  and  lith- 
ography. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  likeness  has  had 
continuous  representation  on  the  United 
States  postage  stamps  ever  since  the  first 
issue. 

The  first  stamps  of  Salvador  were  en- 
graved in  1867  by  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company  and  show  a  volcano  in 
eruption. 

A  copy  of  the  two-penny  Mauritius,  issue 
of  1847,  once  sold  at  auction  for  $7300. 
The  buyer  was  said  to  have  been  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

The  greatest  stamp  collection  in  the 
world  is  owned  by  M.  La  Lerotiere  of 
Paris.  Two  collections  incorporated  in  his 
gatherings  cost  him   £11,000. 

The  animals  appearing  on  postage 
stamps  include  the  lion,  tiger,  elephant, 
giraffe,  jaguar,  camel,  hippopotamus,  buf- 
falo, bear,  ant-eater,  leopard,  dog,  kanga- 
roo, cow,  horse,  deer,  goat,  llama,  monkey, 
beaver,  lizard,  donkey,  duckbill,  seal,  sable, 
gorilla,  cobra,  crocodile  and  tortoise. 

"Seebecks"  are  stamps  that  were  fur- 
nished by  N.  F.  Seebeck,  secretary  of  the 
Hamilton  Bank  Note  Company,  New  York, 
to  Salvador,  Nicaragua.  Honduras  and  Ec- 
uador for  a  term  of  years,  free  of  charge. 
The  unused  stamps  became  obsolete  by  law 
and  were  returned  to  the  donor  at  the  end 
of  each  year.  They  were  sold  to  collectors. 
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Till'     ImiIIoiii     ilriipi     mil     of     Itrnuilwny, 
iiikI    wi-    Iiuvi-   u   RiiHplilon    tliiit    tt    will    Im* 
Willi    SiriMtt'N    liirii    ni'll,     Hottun    Tram 
I  rill  t. 

'I'llf    Tillli     iiiiimI     III'    KJVen    rri'iJll    fur    i»IJ<« 

(liliiK,  III   liiiHi.   Ill'  iliii'Mii'r  rliiiiii   till'  Ixrd 
iiH    nil    iillv    ill    till-    ArfiK'niiMi    iitr'icitii'M. 
U  t</ii/a   /'Jiiyli'. 

Ili'ir  l>o<'l(ir  "Voiir  .Miiji-oii  in  imifh 
run  down.     Voii  rii'i-d  11  mi-h  vo.viikc" 

Till-   KiiImit    (liliii-rly)      "Vm<-  c/m    I    jj., 
ill-    .\i|iiiiriiiin  V"      /','j'. 

•  'oNTKiin'  <»K  <oi;kt 

I  >erfiidiiiit  (iu  a  loiid  voifc^-  .JumIu'I' ! 
.IiiMiii'cI    I    di'iiiiiiid   jiiMtici'I 

.ludKi'      Siii'iK'r!       The      defi-iidaiit       will 
Iili'HMc    rciiii'iiilnT    llwit    he    In    in    n    rour! 
room.      I'riin    Stale    Froth. 

A.NOriIKU    I.NHCI.T    TO    t;.\(I.K    HA.M 

Tin-  Lc.vlaiid  liiicr  A  rmrniiin  wan  tor- 
pedoed and  Miiiik  on  .June  2H  by  a  fierrniin 
siibiiiariiic.  The  vesHcl  wan  carryiriK  1414 
niiiles,  wliicli  were  consigned  for  the  port 
of  Avoiinioiitli.  A  liiige  niiiiiIxT  of  tin- 
niissing  arc  Aiiieiicaii  citizeiiH.  -From 
the  Li)ti(liiii  Sliii)l,uitdin;/  and  Shippiny 
Rciord. 

When   nicii    in    ('oiigrcsH   coine   to   blows 

At    sonictiiing    soincoric    saifl, 
I  always  notir'e  that  it  shows 

Their  blood  is  ([uick  and  red  ; 
But   if  two   women   disagree, 

With   very   little   noise. 
It    proves,    and    this    seems   strange 

That  women    have  no  poise. 
— ]iy  Alice  Ihicr  Miller.  George  H 
Publisher. 


to   me, 
Doran 


During  the  hearing  of  a  lawsuit,  the 
judge  reproved  a  man  for  making  unnec- 
essary noise. 

"Your  Honor,"  was  the  reply,  "I  have 
lost  my  overcoat,  and  I  am  looking  about 
to  find  it." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  judge,  "people  often 
lose  whole  suits  here  without  making  so 
much  disturbance  as  that." — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

"No  man  is  so  well  known  as  he  thinks 
he  is,"  says  Enrico  Caruso.  "While  motor- 
ing in  New  York  State,  the  automobile 
broke  down  and  I  sought  refuge  in  a  farm- 
house while  the  car  was  being  repaired. 
The  farmer  asked  me  my  name,  and  I 
told  him  it  was  Caruso. 

"The  farmer  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
seized  me  by  the  hand.  'Little  did  I  think 
I  would  see  a  man  like  you  in  this  here 
humble  kitchen,  sir !'  he  exclaimed.  'Caru- 
so !  The  great  traveler,  Robinson  Caru- 
so!'"—Li/e. 

A  colored  man  called  at  Mrs.  Baxley's 
looking  for  work. 

"What  is  your  nam&?"  she  asked,  after 
hiring  him. 

"Mah  name  is  Poe,  ma'am,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Poe !"  she  exclaimed.  "Perhaps  some  of 
your  family  worked  for  Edgar  Allan  Poe : 
did  they?" 

The  colored  man  opened  his  eyes  wide 
with  amazement. 

"Why — why,  ma'am."  he  said,  as  he 
pointed  a  dusky  finger  at  himself — "why, 
Ah   am   Edgah  Allan   Poe!" — Lippinvoit's. 

THE    NEW    TELEPHONE    TALK 

Hello,    Calcutta !    Canarsie    wants    you. 

I'm    still    ringing   9876    Shan-tung. 

Never  mind,  Montclair  !  New  Guinea  was 
calling._  but  the  party's  left  the  booth. 

Here's  Chihuahua,  Vladivostok !  Drop 
one  rouble  at  a  time,   please ! 

Listen,  Kansas  City !  Tibet  2626  has 
been   discontinued. 

Hello,  Tokio ;  you  say  you  can't  under- 
stand the  party  in  Buenos  Ayres?  I'll  have 
the  manager  put  an  interpretress  on  the 
line. 

That  b-r-r-r-r-r  from  the  Glasgow  ex- 
change is  spoiling   the  waves  ! 

You  want  the  correct  time?  Quit  your 
kidding,   Greenwich  ! — -New   York  Mail. 
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Have  YOU  These  Luxuries  ?    I 


1 


Partial  Content* 

The  Law  ol  Great  Think- 
ing. 

The  Four  Factors  oa  which 
it  depends. 

Mow  to  develop  analytical 
power. 

Iluwtothink  "all-around" 
any  subject. 

How  to  throw  the  mind  in- 
to deliberate,  controlled, 
productive  thinkiner. 

Det.iiled  directions  for  Per- 
fect Mind  Concentr.ition 

How  to  acquire  the  power 
of  Consecutive  Thinking 
Keasoninif.  Analysis. 

How  to  acquire  the  skill  of 
Creative  Writing. 

How  to  ifiiard  a^.iinst  er- 
rors in  Thought. 

How  todnvefroui  the  min<l 
all  unwelcome  thougiits. 

How  to  follow  any  line  of 
thought  with  keen,  con- 
centrated Power. 

How  to  develop  Keasoninif 
Power. 

How  to  Handle  the  Mind 
ill  Creative  Thinkinif. 

The  secret  of  BuiUlin^ 
•Mind  Power. 

How  the  will  is  made  to 
act. 

How  to  test  your  Will. 

How  a  Stronij  Will  is  Mas- 
ter of  Uody. 

What  creates  Human 
Power. 

The  Six  Principles  of  Will 
tr.tininie. 

Dehititc  Methods  lor  de- 
veloping Will. 

The  N  IN  hTY-NINE 
M  li T  HU  US  for  using 
Will-Power  in  the  Con- 
duct of  Life. 

Seven  principles  of  drill  in 
Mental.  Physical.  Pcr- 
ion.il  pruver. 

Flh  rV  ONK  MAXIMS 
tur  applied  power  ut  Per- 
ception, Memory.  Imag- 
ination. Self  •  Analysis 
Control. 

Hosv  to  develop  a  strong. 
keen  gaze. 

How  tu  bcLome  aware  of 
Nerv«  Action. 

hu.,  etc.»clc. 


/ill  tht\  pu^e 


P«llon 

Pub.  Co. 

23K  Wllcoi  Block. 

Mtrldto,  CooQ. 


<  irntlriiirii :       IMruttr 
sriiii  iiir  a  copy  of  "I'owcr 
of    Will"    on    a|i|>rovul.       I 
aifrrr   (o   mnil    $j.oo,  or 
riiail    the   liook    in    5    ilayn. 


Power  of  Will 

The  Secret  of  Achievement 


He  had  no  better  chance  than  you 
— he  simply  made  the  most  of  that 
God-given  faculty  of  will,  which  is 
latent  in  all  of  us.  Instead  of  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  everlastingly 
turned  aside  by  pett>  fears,  by 
insignificant  daily  incidents,  instead 
of  letting  instincts 
and  appetites  run 
away  with  him — 
instead  of  permit- 
ting others  to  con- 
trol him,  he  ex- 
ercised his  will 
— he  became  mas- 
ter of  himself — he 
learned  to  domi- 
nate others  instead 
of  allowing  others 
to  dominate  him. 
He  learned  to  get 
what  he  wanted 
and  he  got  it. 

Great   men — suc- 
cessful men  —  are 

born 

with     no 

greater 

gifts     than 

secret     of 


Some  of  the  75,000  "  Power 
of  Will"  Owners 

A  list  of  owners  of  •'Power  of  Will" 
reads  almost  like  a  list  of  "Who's  Who." 
and  they  speak  of  it  is  a  Bible.  'They 
include  hundreds  of  successful  business 
men,  statesmen,  government  officials, 
writers,  physicians,  thoughtful  men  and 
women  in  every  field  of  work — in  every 
town  and  city  in  the  country,  and  as 
the  news  spreads  the  number  grows 
daily   by   leaps   and   bounds. 

Master-men  like  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  : 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Parker:  Wu  Ting 
F'ang,  ex-Chinese  Ambassador  ;  Asst. 
Postmaster-General  Britt ;  General  Man- 
ager Christeson  of  Wells-Kargo  Express 
Co.;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  now  Vice-Presi- 
dent Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  and 
Ernest  Knaebel.  Asst.  Atty.-Gen'l  of  the 
U.  S.,  are  owners.  These  are  but  a  few. 
Literally  ihou.sands  of  other  men  of  ac- 
tion and  ambition  like  them  u-ie  ami 
praise  "Power  of  Will.  " 


by  the  proper  kiml  of  exercises. 
Professor  Frank  Chauuing  Haddock. 
Ph.D.,  the  great  scieutist.  has  written 
a  book  containing  liS  lessons  in  will- 
training  based  ou  a  profound  analysis 
of  Will-Power  in  human  beings.  He 
gives  actual  methods,  rules  and  prin- 
ciples for  training,  strengthening  and 
— ,  developing  will- 
power;  and  they  are 
so  dear,  so  easily 
understood  that  any- 
one can  apply  the 
simple  instructions 
with  noticeable  re- 
sults right  from  the 
very    start. 


4IJU  DP 

Hill  l.»lhei 

(j'llll   I  up 


Slim* 


Aiiiir»ii 


others.  The 
their  achieve- 
ments lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  use  their  faculties  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to 
become  scotched  and  dor- 
mant. 

If  you  sprained  your 
ankle  and  didn't  touch 
your  foot  to  the  ground 
for  months,  it  would  be 
come  .so  weak  you  couldn't 
u.se  it.  The  .same  is  true 
of  the  will.  It  becomes 
weakened  like  a  muscle 
from    luck  of   u.se. 

Complete  Course   in  Will 
Training 

SrifiiliHtH  found  yeuTH  aijo 

that  nn'iiiiU'v  ran  be  trained 

by       iiittllnciMit       exen'i«e. 

.N'ow    It   liai  ••••••ii   proven 

liy    over    T.^.tMM)    p.-ople 

lliat    the    will    ran    l>e 

MirfiiKllielieil   ill    th» 

\\\  \  1,11111'         w  .1  V 


Is  YOUR  WiU 
Dormant  ? 

Look  baik  upon 
your  life.  Once  upon 
a  time,  no  doubt, 
you  weaved  great 
dreams  of  what  you 
were  going  to  make 
of  yourself.  Are  they 
(iri-tjinpliihed  nowf 
Why  are  they  not 
accomplished?  Is  it 
not  be<-aiise  you  lark 
a  strong,  powerful, 
dominating,  inflexible  WILI.?  You  al- 
lowed uthers  to  control  and  iutluence 
you  to  their  ends,  instead  of  controlling 
others  yourself.  You  let  tritliug  daily 
occurrences  everlastingly  turn  you  from 
your  pur|Mise.  <Jratliially  -like  so  many 
of  us— -you  allowed  this  ttinl-giveu 
faculty  of  will  to  become  lifeless  within 
yoii.  I>r.  Haddock  has  a  message  for 
you- -«     rfii!     iiDHiititf     uf     rill  'mn 

frum   thf   liliislimi   human  cw  it- 

ciaiiin  iind  blunt  hiibtt  n  infiiiii>  n  nu-k 
fiery  mun  from  'Jl>  to  th>  yearn  old 
xhiiuld   i/it. 

Send  No  Mon«^— £jUMnin«  Book  First 

Thi-   puliliih'Tn    will  aviid   vou    »  copy    (r«8w- 
without   lUi      ■■  • '    ■  I  t  -      ' 

yourself  ki. 

VIKI      ill      Von 
I 

III    I 

or     givii>tf 

btM>k     rtve 

ItlTiird     ■  ■    .    ■        ,      I 

you  II 

now  ,     li.  .  . 

PELTON  PUBLISHINC.  CO. 

2 IK    Wll.o«    Hl.>.  k.  !VI...J...     i\>»a 


.14      Wvvbi      t 
o«l    yuu    '  > 


What  Users  Say 

"I  hand  you  $3  in  pav- 
ment :  from  what  I  have 
already  seen  1  believe  I  can 
get  S300  to  $:K\000  worth 
oi  groo^l  out  of  it.  " — C.  D. 
Vaa  Vechten,  General 
.\gen:  No.  West  Life  Ins. 
Co..  Cedar  Rapids.  la. 

'*  'Will  Power'  is  a  com- 
pilation of  niiehty  f  rcc. 
Mv  rirst  weeks  tjenerit  in 
dollars         < 

$VlV: 
I  W  He; 

Uld^..  Clu^a^u.  lU. 

"Inmyjudjpnent  'Power 

oi  \\  lil*    IS     wijuderfuT   — 
0\*cn  J    McCaujjhey.  Sircv 
o(    Ci.>rp.     Securities     Co.. 
Sr.  Louis,  Mo. 

"  FncIoseiT    find  chr- k, 
■ven  ■ 

OverUuU  AiAto  Co..  ioicuo 

U.-v  . 

"Thec>»aractef  ol    'Pow 
er  oi    Will'   t!i  sukh  that  h-- 


"Here's    |1    for    you 

•p...»cr    ol   W  :i-     rc^ci.cv^ 


Su*U..k.    V, 


<}  h^<>  <v>  '-■^x  ^b^^y  <v>  ^-y- 


VOLIIMK  84 


NOVKMMKU  H.   I!)ir) 


NlJMHKit  .'{402 


©  (Jreeiny   fimto  .se/ uite 


THE   RAIDER  OF  LONDON 

THE    FIRST    PHOTOGRAPH    TO    REACH    THIS    COUNTRY    OF    A    ZEPPELIN    ACTUALLY    ATTACKING    THE    HEART    OF 
THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE.     HAD    THE    ANTI-AIRCRAFT    GUNS    FOUND    THEIR    MARK    AS    WELL    AS 
TIIK    SEARCHLIGHTS    THERE     WOULD    BE     A    DIFFERENT    STORY     TO     TELL 
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THE  ADVERTISER  AS  A  PUBLIC  BENEFACTOR 


A  GREAT  deal  is  said  about  the  value  of  adver- 
tising to  the  salesman,  but  very  little  about  its 
value  to  the  buyer.  Yet  it  is  obvious  upon  reflec- 
tion that  such  an  expensive  piece  of  machinery 
as  the  modern  system  of  advertising  could  not  be  main- 
tained unless  its  be)iefits  v^^ere  mutual.  It  takes  two  to 
make  a  bargain  and  this  new  method  of  bargaining,  this 
new  channel  of  communication  between  producer  and 
consumer,  must  be  giving  satisfaction  to  both,  altho  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  rarely  realizes  how  greatly 
to  his  advantage  it  is.  The  common  saying  "It  pays  to 
advertise"  has  a  wider  meaning  than  it  is  generally 
credited  with.  Advertising  on  the  whole  pays  all  those 
concerned.  Advertising  pays  the  advertiser  in  case  the 
money  is  wisely  expended.  Advertising  pays  the  period- 
ical, we  are  happy  to  say.  Advertising  pays  the  pur- 
chaser, for  it  puts  him  in  the  proud  position  of  being 
the  sought  instead  of  the  seeker. 

As  the  maiden  whose  hand  is  sought  by  a  throng  of 
eager  suitors  is  more  happily  situated  than  she  who  has 
none,  so  is  the  consumer  today  vastly  better  off  than  he 
was  before  the  discovery  of  advertising.  For  the  expen- 
diture of  five  or  ten  cents  he  can  summon  to  his  presence 
in  an  instant  salesmen  of  all  sorts  of  goods  who  will 
spread  out  before  him  their  most  attractive  wares  and 
urge  them  with  their  utmost  eloquence.  Is  he  averse  to 
investing,  he  has  but  to  close  the  magazine  and  the  so- 
licitors of  his  patronage  vanish  as  tho  by  magic.  But  so 
long  as  he  is  willing  to  listen  they  are  glad  to  talk  busi- 
ness to  him,  even  tho  he  has  not  a  cent  to  spend.  The 
signs  we  see  in  stores  "No  trouble  to  show  goods,"  "No 
obligation  to  buy,"  are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  as  a 
person  known  to  be  penniless  would  soon  find  to  his 
chagrin.  But  they  do  honestly  apply  to  the  silent  and 
obliging  salesmen  who  stand  behind  the  pages  of  a  peri- 
odical. 

Now  consider  the  lot  of  one  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  live  before  the  advertising  era.  He  had  first  to  dis- 
cover for  himself  the  want  of  something.  Naturally  this 
discovery  was  not  usually  made  until  something  he  al- 
ready had  gave  out,  and  then  he  knew  no  better  than  to 
replace  it  with  something  of  the  same  sort.  This  relation 
of  consumer  to  producer  was  not  merely  troublesome 
to  the  individual,  but  a  hindrance  to  progress.  It  put  the 
burden  of  instigating  innovation  upon  the  person  who 
was  least  capable  of  it,  the  purchaser.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  himself  in  the  position  of  his  great  grand- 
father. His  clothes  are  wearing  out.  He  must  first  hunt 
up  a  man  who  makes  cloth  and  get  from  him  enough  for 


a  suit.  Then  he  must  go  to  a  tailor,  if  in  a  city,  or  wait 
till  one  comes  around,  if  in  the  country,  and  get  him  to 
make  it  under  his  direction. 

Nowadays  a  man  has  but  to  open  a  paper  or  periodi- 
cal to  have  called  to  his  attention  the  desirability  of 
new  clothes.  Artists  of  ability  with  the  aid  of  manly 
models  give  him  free  advice  on  the  cut  of  a  coat  or  the 
tying  of  a  tie.  He  learns  of  new  books  and  musical  in- 
struments; he  is  told  of  the  attractiveness  of  new  foods 
and  drinks.  The  advertiser  is  a  public  educator,  more 
proficient  in  the  art  of  teaching  than  the  graduates  of 
our  normal  schools.  It  is  due  largely  to  him  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  conveniences  of  life  we  live  in  another  world 
than  our  ancestors.  New  luxuries  are  invented  daily  and 
speedily  become  necessities  thru  the  medium  of  the  ad- 
vertisement. 

For  instance,  the  use  of  prepared  cereal  foods  is  a  veri- 
table revolution  in  the  dietary  of  the  nation.  Say  five  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  spent  in  accomplishing  it,  could  the 
result  have  been  attained  as  quickly  or  more  cheaply  by 
any  other  means?  How  long  without  advertising  would 
it  have  taken  to  have  developed  and  made  knowTi  to 
everybody  the  automobile  and  the  hand  camera,  the 
player-piano  and  the  phonograph,  the  office  utilities,  the 
toilet  accessories  and  all  the  thousand  "Yankee  notions" 
that  make  our  life  so  pleasant  and  complete? 

No,  advertising  is  not  "one  of  the  economic  wastes  of 
competition,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  is  on  the  whole 
well  worth  what  it  costs  to  the  community  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  world  can  ever  get  along  without  it.  Even 
if  competition  be  some  time  eliminated,  advertising  of 
some  kind  will  have  to  be  kept  up  unless  the  race  is  to 
stagnate.  Progress  consists  in  the  creation  of  new- 
wants;  happiness  in  the  satisfaction  of  them.  So  both 
progress  and  happiness  are  facilitated  by  the  efforts  of 
the  advertiser.  He  is  not  a  producer;  no,  and  neither  is 
lubricating  oil  a  fuel  for  the  engine,  but  it  is  quite  as  in- 
dispensable as  coal.  The  advertiser  should  not  be  regard- 
ed as  a  parasite  upon  industry,  as  an  extravagance  to  be 
some  time  eliminated  in  the  interests  of  economy  of  dis- 
tribution. He  is  more  likely  to  be  regarded!  in  the  future 
as  a  person  of  greater  importance  than  at  present,  for 
the  training  of  the  public  in  new  habits  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  utilities  will  become  more  necessar>'  as 
science  and  invention  become  more  active.  When  his  real 
value  to  the  community  as  an  accelerator  of  civilization 
becomes  recognized,  historians  will  rank  the  discovery  of 
advertising  as  an  epiK-h-making  event  and  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  discovery  of  America. 


A    WORLD    CONSCIENCE 


Mli.  OSCAR  STRAUS  the  other  day,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  execution  of  Miss  Cavell,  said  that 
Germany  "has  no  appreciation  of  the  public  conscience 
of  the  world."  The  phrase  is  striking,  and  is  useful  if 
it  is  a  name  for  a  fact.  Is  thertr  a  public  conscience  of 
the  world,  or  any  other  i)ublic  conscietire? 

(Conventional  and  easy  answers  tr)  this  ((uestion   are 
of  little  value.    PoM«ibly,   uh   our   religious   and   ethical 
tfachers  assure  us,  niatikind     the  whole  human   race 
di(r<!r.s  from  the  bruttfs  in  having  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong;    but   what   proof   have   we  that   these   luachert* 


know  what  they  are  saying?  Plenty  of  men  and  women 
who  love  the  dumb  animals  are  quite  sure*  that  dogs,  at 
least  some  dog.s,  have  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
There  is  abumlant  evidence  that  monkevH  behave  in 
various  situations  quite  as  do  hutumi  beings  whi^e  con 
duct  explain  by  conscience.  On  the  i>ther  hand,  if  all 
human  beings  have  a  sen.se  of  right  ami  wrv»ng.  a  jthitck- 
ingly  large  number  i»f  them  manage  to  go  thru  life 
withimt  ever  liet raying  the  fact.  We  leave  thi*  dittW'utt 
problem  to  the  psychologi.sts.  ami  such. 

And  even  if  every  human  being  \\tkA  a  c«jaiM*i«iK'«t  rth 
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(limciilary  or  (lovolopod,  what,  iirm'ticul  riianifoMtHtlonii 
can  \vf  DihI  (if  coiiHcu'iil  ions  rt-aclioiiM  Ity  the  wlioU-  hu- 
niaii  i;nc  in  .spccillc,  coiiciflc  ciiciiriiHlaiUM'.s '.'  OltvioUH- 
l.\ .  iKnir.  l''roiii  I  lie  Ix'KimiiiiK  of  rucorcU'd  history  until 
now,  no  instancif  has  cvt-r  hccii  mciilioncd  of  a  moral 
approval  or-  a  moral  revolt  hy  the  cntirr  pnpniatioii  of 
tilt'  world  at  ono  KivtMi  moment  and  under  provocation 
ol'  (»nt>  specitio  occurronco. 

And  of  late  the  el linoloKists  and  the  historians  huvi' 
boon  olVerinK  us  impressive  and  cnmulativc!  evidence 
that  systems  of  morality  are  i-elative;  that  they  dilFer 
one  i'l-om  the  other,  in  time  and  in  space,  to  sia-h  a 
dojrroo,  indeed,  that  the  IhinKS  -Jicconidcd  rivht  i).\  one 
poopio  are  accounteil  wron^  l)y  another,  or  hy  later  m^n- 
orations  of  the  same  people.  How,  then,  can  there  l)e  at 
any  time  a  world-vvido,  or  evon  a  very  oxtonsive  moral 
agreement  npon  a  specific  set  of  facts? 

Vet  we  think  there  is.  after  all,  a  biy:  reality  to  which 
Mr.  Straus's  phrase  can  be  aiiplied,  and  we  believe  that 
it  has  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  factor  in  the  probable 
reiictions  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  the  events  now 
occurring  in   Europe. 

Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  dis- 
honesty in  business  and  its  alliance  with  political  cor- 
ruption, a  prominent  New  York  business  man  said  the 
other  day  that  the  public  never  does  anything  about 
any  evil  inimical  to  the  general  welfare  until  the  degree 
of  badness  passes  certain  limits.  Then  (we  quote  his 
phrase)  "the  people  throw  a  fit,"  and  there  is  a  partial 
and  temporary  clean-up. 

In  this  sense,  surely,  there  is  a  public  conscience. 
There  is  a  point  in  the  actual  manifestation  of  wicked- 
ness of  any  description,  whether  cruelty,  dishonesty  or 
indecency,  at  which  great  numbers  of  persons  recoil. 
The  numbers  are  sufficient,  and  the  recoil  is  sufficiently 
manifest,  to  constitute  a  public  fact.  It  is  obvious  and 
undenied  that  Germany's  acts,  culminating  in  the 
crowning  inhumanity  and  stupidity  of  the  Cavell  exe- 
cution, have  provoked  this  recoil  thruout  all  of  those 
parts  of  the  civilized  world  which  are  not  included  with- 
in the  area  of  "Kultur."  In  this  sense  it  is  quite  true 
that  Germany  has  defied  the  public  conscience  of  the 
world. 

Is  the  world  conscience,  as  so  defined,  becoming  age 
by  age  more  sensitive,  more  definite,  more  organized? 

More  organized?  Yes,  undoubtedly;  because  thru 
marvelous  development  of  the  means  of  transportation 
and  communication  every  part  of  the  world  is  in  touch 
with  every  other  part,  and  the  thought  of  every  people 
is  quickly  known  by  every  other.  More  definite?  Prob- 
ably, because  world-wide  discussion  clarifies  and  de- 
fines all  things  that  are  talked  about,  and  especially  all 
things  that  are  written  about.  More  sensitive?  This 
question  is  not  so  easily  answered;  and  certainly  man- 
kind could  not  now  agree  upon  an  answer.  On  every 
hand  we  hear  the  remark  that  no  war  has  ever  been 
more  savagely  conducted  than  the  European  war  now 
in  progress.  We  are  told  that  barbarism  is  outdone; 
that  the  lust  of  killing  has  broken  forth  on  the  great- 
est scale  ever  known;  that  all  the  progress  of  mankind 
to  this  date  has  been  a  material  progress  only ;  and  that 
in  his  moral  nature  man  remains  a  savage,  who  has 
simply  been  veneered  with  civilization. 

We  cannot  prove  that  the  pessimists  who  say  these 
things  are  wrong,  but  our  judgment  is  that  they  are. 


Ro  far  ftH  our  hiHtorlrnl  knowU'dtf**  jr^K'n,  Ihorc  \h  no  fvl- 
dence  that  <  ruelli«'M,  oulriiK**",  i«nd  tfie  breakiiiK  of  oathn 
huM  «»vi'r  provok«'d  mo  much  i>r  mo  vioU-nl  ri.roil  an  within 
the  last  eiKhteen  monthH.  If  thin  in  true  it  in  |»ro«*f,  we 
take  it,  Jis  far  as  it  if.iwH,  that  the  jjublic  conMrieric*'  of 
the  \vr»rld,  in  the  Men.se  in  which  we  hav«5  adfriitti-d  that 
the  phrasj'  may  in  koihI  reaHoii  be  uned,  Im  b<'<oniiri|f 
more  Hojisitive.  In  Home  countrioM,  ut  any  rate,  it  Hurely 
Ih.  Comment  haw  been  made  in  variouH  journalx  ui>on 
th<'  <'xecution,  in  the  days  of  the  infamouM  .lefTreys,  of 
Lady  Alicia  Lisle,  and  there  i.s  si  coriHeiiMUH  of  ojjinion 
that  such  an  act  could  ntjt  be  rf)mmitt<Ml  in  th«-*  Knjrlanfl 
of  today.  It  certaiidy  could  not  Ix?  committed  in  the 
United  States  of  today.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  could 
be  committed  in  France  or  in  Switzerland  or  in  Hol- 
land. Wo  do  not  believe  that  any  stres.s  of  economic 
pressure  could  restore  .slavery  in  the  United  Statew  or 
in  England. 

Again  to  use  the  phra.se  of  the  bu.siness  man  whom 
we  (juoted,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  limiting  point 
of  badness,  beyond  which  the  public  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced countries  recoils,  is  a  higher  point  on  the  curve 
of  behavior  than  it  used  to  be.  We  cannot  prove  it,  but 
it  is  our  judgment  that  such  is  the  fact. 


FIGHTING   FOR  COPPER  AND   COTTON 

ONE  of  the  difficulties  of  defeating  Germany  is 
that  the  Allies  do  not  yet  understand  what  Ger- 
many is  fighting  for.  The  French  .still  talk  of  war  in 
terms  of  glory  and  revenge.  The  English  speak  of  war 
as  a  kind  of  sport,  "as  it  were  almost  cricket — as  it 
were  even  your  play,"  to  quote  from  Kipling's 
"Islanders."  But  for  the  Germans  war  is  a  business 
to  be  conducted  in  a  business-like  way  for  certain 
practical  advantages.  They  care  more  for  the  capture 
of  a  factory  than  a  fortress.  They  attack  railroad  sta- 
tions, not  capitals.  They  would  turn  aside  from  a  royal 
castle  to  capture  a  coal  mine  or  an  oil  well.  Napoleon, 
with  his  medieval  imagination,  had  his  eye  fixed  upon 
Moscow  and  its  Kremlin;  Hindenburg  is  better  pleased 
to  have  Lodz  and  its  cotton  mills.  Consequently  those 
who  follow  the  German  campaign  with  maps  that  omit 
railroads  and  natural  resources,  can  have  little  concep- 
tion of  its  aims  and  achievements. 

For  instance,  why  are  the  Germans  striving  to  reach 
Nish?  Not  because  it  is  the  capital  of  Serbia,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  junction  of  the  railroads  to  Salonika  and 
Constantinople.  Now  that  the  Germans  have  broken 
thru  the  thirty-five  mile  strip  of  Serbian  territory 
which  separates  Hungary  from  Bulgaria,  they  already 
have  a  route,  tho  not  yet  a  railroad,  clear  thru  to  the 
Bosporus.  This  opens  up  to  them  the  cotton  fields  of 
Turkey.  Ten  years  ago  practically  no  cotton  was  raised 
in  Turkey,  but  the  yield  had  before  the  war  been  raised 
to  200,000  bales  a  year,  and  is  capable  of  indefinite  de- 
velopment by  whatsoever  power  is  fortunate  enough  to 
gain  possession  of  the  sunny  land  of  Anatolia. 

Germany  was  also  short  of  another  raw  material  nec- 
cessary  in  modern  warfare,  that  is,  copper.  It  w-as  indeed 
expected  that  the  British  blockade  by  cutting  off  the 
importation  of  cotton  and  copper,  would  cripple  the 
German  military  power.  But  the  other  day  General  von 
Gallwitz  moved  up  the  Mlava  River  from  Semendria 
some  twenty  miles  to  Posharevats.  The  movement  did 
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not  show  up  much  on  the  map,  but  it  meant  that  Ger- 
many no  longer  was  without  a  copper  supply.  W.  M. 
Petrovitch,  attache  of  the  Serbian  legation  in  England, 
in  his  recently  published  book  on  Serbia,  says:  "The 
copper  mines  of  Maydan-Pek,  to  the  south  of  Poshare- 
vats,  are  the  richest  in  the  world  and  yield  a  metal  of 
extraordinary  purity."  We  may  allow  for  the  natural 
exaggeration  of  the  patriotic  Serb,  and  we  must  re- 
member that  these  mines  are  undeveloped  and  that  it 
will  take  a  long  time  to  get  them  to  working  at  full 
capacity.  But  in  the  year  before  the  war  this  corner  of 
Serbia  now  under  German  control  produced  7000  tons 
of  copper  and  doubtless  this  can  be  considerably  in- 
creased. 

By  regaining  the  petroleum  fields  of  Galicia  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  secured  a  supply  of  gasoline  for  their  motor 
cars  and  aeroplanes.  By  making  connection  with  Bul- 
garia they  have  tapped  a  new  source  of  meat.  By  the 
conquest  of  Poland  and  Courland  they  have  acquired 
Russia's  chief  industrial  section.  Perhaps  the  English 
papers  are  right  in  supposing  that  Germany  is  ex- 
hausted and  near  collapse  because  of  her  losses  of  men 
and  available  wealth,  but  however  that  may  be,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  the  matter  of  natural  resources 
Germany  was  never  so  well  off  as  she  is  oday. 


AN  AMERICAN   LEIPZIG 

LEIPZIG  has  been  for  generations  famous  for  its 
annual  book  fair,  where  are  brought  together  for 
exhibition  all  of  the  publications  of  the  year.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  even  in  the  stress  of  war  times  this 
custom  has  been  kept  and  we  are  still  more  pleased  to 
observe  that  other  countries  are  adopting  the  same  sen- 
sible plan.  In  England  "Leipzig  fairs"  have  been  held 
not  only  for  books,  but  for  various  other  commodities. 
In  New  York  City  the  National  Arts  Club  began  ten 
years  ago  a  very  comprehensive  annual  exposition  of  the 
new  books.  This  gives  the  booklover  an  opportunity  to 
see  and  compare  various  publications  at  his  leisure  un- 
hampered by  the  virtual  obligation  to  buy  something 
which  rests  upon  the  visitor  to  a  store.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  such  a  book  show  should  not  be  held  in  any 
city.  Our  methods  of  book  distribution  in  the  United 
States  are  curiously  cumbersome  and  expensive,  and 
anything  that  promises  to  bring  together  the  reader 
and  his  reading  should  be  encouraged. 


SWAPPING    IN   MIDSTREAM 
"T^ON'T  swap  horses  when  you're  crossing  a  creek" 
J--^vvas  the   slogan   which   carried    Lincoln    into   the 
White   House   for  a  second  term.   But   this   proverbial 
wisdom  is  disregarded  by  the  Allies.  In  France,  Russia 
and    England    Cabinet    changes    have    recently    taken 
place.    Why,  nobody    outside    can    tell.    There    are    two 
good    reasons    for     ousting    a    government;    one    is    to 
carry  out   a   new   policy,   the   other   is   to   secure    more 
efHcient  leaders.  The  changes   which  have  taktn   place 
or    are    impj'nding    in    Franci',    Russia    and     England 
find  no  af)i)ar«frit  justificatioti  in  cither  of  these  reasons. 
They  seem  to  be  simply  the  result  of  {topular  dissatis 
faction  with  the  tnatwigfrru-nl  of  alfairs.  It  must  be  ad 
mitted  that  there  in  abundant  caine  for  such  dissatis 
faction.  The  French  have  not  had  .i   real  victory  since 


the  battle  of  the  Marne  fourteen  months  ago.  The  Rus- 
sians have  not  had  a  real  victory  since. the  capture  of 
Przemysl  six  months  ago.  The  British,  Belgians  and 
Italians  have  never  yet  had  a  i-eal  victory.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  overtops  all 
his  associates  in  ability  as  he  does  in  hight,  has  been 
removed  from  the  leadership  of  the  Russian  armies  and 
banished  to  the  Caucasus.  General  Joffre,  whose  sted- 
fastness  and  efficiency  have  won  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  has  to  face  a  host  of  internal  enemies.  Earl  Kitch- 
ener, to  whom  almost  divine  honors  have  hitherto  been 
paid,  has  been  curtailed  of  part  of  his  power  and  is 
threatened  with  loss  of  position.  But,  assuming  that 
these  three  have  made  mistakes,  are  they  likely  to  be 
replaced  by  any  abler  men?  If  not,  it  is  poor  policy  to 
make  scapegoats  of  them  simply  because  their  military 
operations  have  not  succeeded  as  well  as  was  hoped. 

So,  too,  in  diplomacy.  M.  Delcasse  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  are  admitted  by  their  enemies  to  be  among  the 
ablest  diplomatists  of  the  times.  The  Germans  have 
frankly  confest  that  their  statesmen  were  no  match  for 
them;  But  Delcasse  has  been  cast  overboard  like  a  Jonah, 
tho  too  late  to  save  the  ministry,  and  Grey  may  soon  fol- 
low him  into  retirement.  The  coalition  cabinets  of  France 
and  England  as  first  organized  included  the  ablest  men 
of  all  parties,  and  a  change  in  personnel  is  not  likely  to 
strengthen  either  government  materially. 

When  we  examine  the  new  French  Cabinet  we  fail  to 
find  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  change.  In  fact,  seven 
out  of  the  fourteen  men  in  the  old  Cabinet  are  retained 
in  the  new.  What  difference  will  it  make  that  Premier 
Viviani  has  changed  places  with  Minister  of  Justice 
Briand?  Both  are  men  of  ability  and  experience.  They 
occupy  about  the  same  political  position,  for  both  were 
socialistic  radicals  in  their  younger  days,  but  became 
sobered  in  the  course  of  time  by  experience  and  respon- 
sibility. Jules  Guesde,  the  veteran  leader  of  the  ortho- 
dox Socialists,  is  in  the  new  Cabinet  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity, as  he  was  in  the  old.  There  have  been  added 
three  more  ministers  without  portfolio:  the  octogena- 
rian ex-Premier,  Emile  Combes;  Denys  Cochin,  chietly 
known  as  an  author,  and  Leon  Bourgeois,  who  was  Pre- 
mier twenty  years  ago.  Charles  de  Freycinet.  who  be- 
comes vice-president  of  the  Cabinet  and  Minister  of 
State,  is  eighty-seven  years  old  and  organized  the 
armies  of  Gambetta  in  1870.  These  honored  names  may 
add  prestige  to  the  new  ministry,  but  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  add  nuich  to  its  efficiency  as  an  engine  o»' 
war. 

But  if  there  is  no  apparent  improvement  of  personnel 
in  the  new  French  Cabinet,  is  there  a  change  of  policy? 
Premier  Briand  in  his  first  public  announcement  says: 
"I  wish  to  ileclare  emphatically  to  our  Allies  as  well  a-i 
to  our  enemies  that  the  change  in  the  ministry  is  in  no 
way  a  sign  of  policy."  This  .seems  positive,  but  when  he 
adds  that  "the  policy  of  France  is  summed  up  in  the 
word  'victorv,*  "  we  suspect  it  to  be  a  mere  r*  d 

flourish.  Doubtless  the  new  Cabinet  will  strive  i.i    » .v- 
tory  no  less  earnestly  than  the  old.  but  it  may  dei'ide 
upon  a  different  way  to  it.  The  sudden  shifting  of  th« 
storm  center  to  the  Balkans  will  inevitably  involve  «on)« 
change  in  strateirv.  (Jerieral  Joffre  sudde-  "  .-d  in 

liOiulon  the  ottier  day  atul  a  conff •    ..  ,w.  '  • -k 

the  place  of  the  Cabinet  meetiuK  ^^  I  tor  tl  r- 

noorr.  It  i.s  reported  that  only  IS.CHH)  Hriti«h  triH*!^*  h«v« 
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bcpii  landed  ut  Saloiiica,  while  the  I-'n-nch  huvu  Hont 
niori'  Hum  ten  times  dial,  iiiiiiiher  to  llie  reMCUe  of 
Serl)ia.  'I'liis  lias  caused  coiisideral)!!'  dissutiMfuction  in 
Fi'ance,  lor  it  is  fell  that  the  protection  of  the  r)veiland 
route  to  I'lK'.vpt  and  India  is  primarily  I-'avrland's  duty, 
and  that  any  I'^rench  troops  sent  to  the  lialUans  must 
weaken  the  line  whieh  kcepH  the  enemy  Jit  hay.  The 
arKiiiiit'iil  llinl  Ihe  common  aim  of  the  Allies  is  to  i»eal 
the  (ieiinans,  and  it  does  not  inatt«'r  where,  may  hi?  a 
sound  oni>,  hut  does  not  altoKether  remove  the  pf^'owinK 
feeling  of  the  l<'renrh  that  the  Mritish  are  not  doiiiK  all 
they  could  for  l''iance.  The  (Jallipoli  campaiifn  is  admit- 
tedly a  failure,  hut  to  withdraw  the  French  and  liritish 
troops  safely  from  the  peninsula  is  almost  as  dillicult 
as  to  land  them  there. 

That  there  should  be  perplexity  and  even  disagree- 
ment in  the  councils  of  the  Allies  in  this  critical  time  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  wonder  of  it  is  that  parties 
and  nations  of  such  diverse  ideals  should  have  been  able 
to  maintain  their  harmony  for  more  than  a  year.  Even 
now  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  such  discordance  as 
exists  is  serious  enough  to  disturb  their  unity  of  action 
or  imperil  their  chance  of  success. 


A  FRATERNAL  CHRISTIAN  ACT 

THERE  is  hardly  a  single  large  Christian  denom- 
ination that  does  not  have  its  extreme  wings,  some- 
times two,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  the  six  of  I^saiah's 
Seraphim.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  long 
been  credited  with  three,  usually  called  Low  Church, 
Broad  Church,  and  High  Church,  sometimes  profanely- 
designated  as  Platitudinarians,  Latitudinarians  and 
Altitudinarians.  In  controversies  the  Low  Church  and 
the  Broad  Church  are  likely  to  unite  their  forces 
against  the  High  Church.  And  so  they  did  in  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions. 

The  question  was  a  very  simple  one,  apparently  a 
mere  business  detail.  An  interdenominational  confer- 
ence of  mission  bodies  laboring  in  Latin  America  had 
been  called  to  meet  in  Panama  next  February,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  was  asked  to 
send  delegates.  Such  delegates  were  appointed,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  missionary  bishops  who  had  served  in 
these  countries.  A  hot  discussion  arose  over  a  motion 
to  rescind  this  action,  but  it  was  handsomely  defeated. 
As  a  result  five  members  resigned  from  the  board,  in- 
cluding three  bishops,  and  half  a  dozen  other  resigna- 
tions may  follow. 

Just  what  does  this  mean?  The  conference  at  Panama 
is  to  be  nothing  but  a  conference;  it  will  take  no  action; 
it  will  bind  nobody.  The  representatives  of  missionary 
societies  will  come  together  to  compare  notes,  to  get 
information  and  report  to  their  boards  at  home;  they 
meet  for  brotherly  counsel,  that  is  all — yet  hardly  all. 
They  all  represent  Protestant  mission  boards.  If  the 
Episcopal  Board  sends  delegates  they  will  naturally  be 
taken  to  be  acting  as  Protestants,  and  indeed  do  they 
not  represent  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church?  That 
is  exacly  what  these  dissenting  members  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  do  not  like.  They 
are  not  Roman  Catholics,  but  their  sympathies  are  much 
more  with  the  Roman  Church  than  with  their  brethren 
of  Protestantism.  With  their  Christian  brethren  here 
in    this   country   they   have    no   ecclesiastical    relation. 


The  Roman  Church  Im  to  them  a  true  Church,  but  I'rot- 
esturjt  ChureheM  uro  not.  Therefore  they  can  do  nothint; 
but  o|)poHe  felloWHhip  and  can  i»roperly  rexljjn. 

The  great  majority  of  the  I'roteMtant  Kplwopal 
Church  is  of  a  dilfcrent  miinl.  It  known  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  formally  refused  to  r<uoifni/e  the  Angiican 
orders  and  that  to  Rome  they  are  no  better  than  Meth- 
odists or  rresbyterians.  The  great  I'roUfHtant  P^pinco- 
cal  ('hurch  in  this  country,  one  r»f  the  largest  and 
grandest,  is  not  ashamed  of  its  name,  and  it  loven  itn 
other  I'rotestant  l)rethren.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
General  Convention  the  House  of  DelegateH  voted  to 
.tend  odlcial  delegates  to  the  Federal  Council  of  Church- 
es, and  this  was  defeated  by  a  bare  majority  in  the 
House  of  Rishops.  The  P>ishops  are  a  conservative  body, 
while  th(!  House  of  Delegates,  as  the  popular  body,  rep- 
resents the  mind  of  the  Church  in  its  large  dioceaen. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  bishops  of  small  We.stern 
dioceses  who  are  the  highest  of  the  high;  such  a  one 
is  Bishop  Welles  of  Fond  du  Lac,  whose  spectacular  con- 
secration some  years  ago  made  a  famous  picture,  and 
who  last  week  led  the  opposition  to  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Missions. 

We  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  those  who  long  for 
fellowship  and  recognition  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  good  Christians  may 
hope  and  pray  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  Church 
of  Rome  shall  hold  out  her  hand  to  the  Churches  of 
Geneva  and  Canterbury.  Doubtless  every  member  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  would 
gratefully  welcome  the  day.  Meanwhile  the  Board  de- 
serves praise  for  an  act  of  Christian  charity  and  good 
brotherhood  in  being  willing  to  confer — nothing  more 
— with  those  Christian  brethren  who  are  glad  to  take 
their  hand  and  work  with  them  for  the  Kingdom. 


FAY  AND   HIS  EMPLOYERS 

FAY.  the  German  arrested  for  plotting  to  disable  or 
destroy  ships  leaving  the  port  of  New  York  with 
cargoes  of  ammunition  or  other  war  supplies,  says  that 
he  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  German  army,  that  he  procured 
leave  of  absence  from  his  colonel,  and  that  he  was  "put 
into  connection  with  the  secret  office  at  Brussels,  which 
arranged  for  my  passage  to  this  country."  Scholz,  his 
associate  and  partner,  says  that  "Fay  got  $4000  from 
the  German  Secret  Service  officials  in  Brussels." 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  support  of  Fay's  admis- 
sion that  he  was  planning  to  blow  up  the  ships.  Those 
who  ought  to  know  say  that  his  clockwork  bomb  would 
not  have  stopped  with  the  crippling  of  a  rudder,  but 
would  have  made  a  hole  in  the  ship's  hull,  and  probably 
have  sunk  her,  by  causing  an  explosion  of  the  ammuni- 
tion on  board.  Is  there  evidence  that  what  Fay  says 
about  the  German  Secret  Service  is  true? 

If  he  was  sent  by  the  Secret  Service,  and  if  he  re- 
ceived from  the  officers  of  that  service  $4000  or  any 
other  sum  for  expenses  incurred  in  using  the  bombs 
(with  a  device  of  his  own  invention,  of  which  those  offi- 
cers had  knowledge),  he  was  an  agent  of  the  German 
Government,  and  that  Government  deserves  to  be  held 
responsible  for  his  plot.  There  should  be  careful  and 
thoro  inquiry  as  to  the  evidence  that  tends  to  connect 
this  man  with  the  Secret  Service  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. 


Bulgars  Meet 
Germans 


In  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  Serbia  where  the 
Danube,  winding:  its 
way  thru  the  mountains,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Rumania  and  Serbia 
the  Buljiarian  outposts  have  encoun- 
tered the  Austro-German  forces  which 
crost  the  river  from  Hungary  just 
Gates.  A  Bulgarian 
of  two  officers  and 
happened  upon  an 
patrol  on  the  evening 
the   Dobravada   Moun- 


above    the    Iron 
patrol    consisting- 
twenty-five    men 
Austro-German 
of  the   26th   in 


tains  near  the  town  of  Palanka.  The 
encounter  was  a  surprize  to  both  par- 
ties as  neither  had  supposed  the  other 
had  advanced  so  far  in  their  invasion 
of  Sei'bia.  As  soon  as  the  Bulgars  were 
recognized  as  friends  they  were  con- 
veyed to  headquarters  and  feted  in 
honor  of  the  conjunction  of  the  new 
allies. 

The  event,  however,  is  of  more  sen- 
timental interest  than  military  value. 
Since  there  are  no  railroads  crossing 
this  neck  of  Serbian  territory  or  even 
leading  up  to  it  in  either  Hungary  or 
Bulgaria  the  union  of  forces  does  not 
imply  the  establishment  of  practical 
lines  of  communication.  The  wagon 
roads  thru  this  mountainous  region 
would  not  avail  for  the  transportation 
of  the  munitions  and  supplies  waiting: 
to  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople.  It 
might  be  possible  to  send  them  down 
the  Danube  to  Bulgaria  but  hardly 
without  the  consent  of  Rumania,  which 
controls  the  northern  half  of  the  river. 


So  the  Germans  must  wait  until  they 
get  to  Nish  before  they  obtain  the  thru 
railroad  line  to  Constantinople  for 
which  they  have  been  striving.  From 
Semendria,  where  General  von  Gallwitz 
crost  the  Danube  from  Hungary  into 
Serbia,  it  is  about  a  hundred  miles  to 
Nish,  and  his  troops  have  covered  about 
half  that  distance.  The  Serbs  are 
bravely  contesting  every  step  of  the 
way  and  inflicting  heavy  losses  upon 
the  invaders.  But  they  are  outnum- 
bered and  there  seems  no  hope  that  the 
forces  of  the  Allies  can  get  to  them  in 
time  to  save  northern  Serbia.  The  Aus- 
tro-German forces  have  now  reached 
Kragujevatz,  the  chief  Serbian  arsenal. 

The  Serbian  troops  in  this  region  are 
being  attacked  on  all  sides,  for  the 
Austro-German  forces  have  not  only 
entered  Serbia  from  the  north  by  cross- 
ing the  Danube  and  the  Save  rivers  on 
the  north,  but  another  army  from  Bos- 
nia has  invaded  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
thru  the  western  frontier.  This  brings 
them  into  the  old  Sanjak  of  Novibazar, 
which  Austria  occupied  in  1878  but 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  when  she  an- 
nexed Bosnia.  It  was  divided  between 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  after  the  Bal- 
kan war. 

But  the  northern  Serbian 
The  Capture  ^^.^^  j^  threatened  with 
of  Zaitchar  ^^^^  ^^^^  defeat,  for  the 
Bulgars  are  likely  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat to  the  south  by  the  capture  of 
Nish,    the    temporary    capital.    During 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

October  25 — Bulbars  take  Serbian 
loitri'ss  of  Zaitthar.  French  gain 
La  Courtine,   east  of  Tahure. 

October     20. — Bulgars     ounuect     with 

Teutonic  forces  in  northeast  Serbia. 

Venice   churches   hit   by    air   bombs. 
October    27 — Germans     renew     attack 

in   Flanders.    Bulgars   take  Pirot  on 

road    to    Nish. 
October   2S — Bulgars    cross    Serbia    to 

Albanian     frontier     near     Prisrend. 

Energetic  Italian  attacks  on  Isonzo 

front. 
October     29 — Germans     driven     back 

across    Miasa.    northeast    of    Mitau. 

Memorial    service    to    Edith    Cavell 

held  in   St.  I'aul's. 

October  .'i() — General  Joffre  in  con- 
ference with  Kitchener  at  I..ondon. 
Briand  succeeds  Viviaui  as  premier. 

October  31 — Serbian  arsenal  at  Kra- 
gujevatz attacked  by  Austro-German 
forces.  Russian  fleet  attacking  Bul- 
garian  port  of  \'arna. 


the  week  the  Bulgars  have  gained  pos- 
session of  both  lines  of  railroad  lead- 
ing east  from  the  Morava  valley  by 
their  capture  of  Zaitchar  and  Pirot, 
situated  respectively  about  40  miles 
northeast  and  southeast  of  Nish.  (See 
full  page  map  in  last  week's  Independ- 
ent.) Zaitchar  or  Zajecar  is  a  railroad 
junction  on  the  Timok  river  and  the 
strongest  of  the  Serbian  fortresses  on 
the  Bulgarian  side.  Artillery  had  been 
stationed  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
roundabout  and  their  slopes  covered 
with  barbed  wire  entanglements.  The 
defending  force  consisted  of  a  division 
of  the  Serbian  first  line  and  about 
ten  thousand  men  of  the  third  re- 
serve. The  Bulgars  attacked  with  two 
divisions. 

For  a  week  the  Bulgarian  artillery 
bombarded  the  Serbian  positions  and 
then  the  infantry  stormed  the  hights. 
In  some  places  the  slopes  were  so  steep 
that  the  Bulgars  had  to  take  otf  their 
shoes  and  crawl  up  on  all  fours.  The 
heavy  fire  from  above  mowed  down  the 
scaling  parties,  but  they  renewed  the 
assault  until  by  noon  they  had  won  all 
points.  The  Serbian  prisoners  were 
found  to  be  mostly  without  uniforms 
and  some  in  summer  clothing,  but  they 
had  been  provided  with  abundant  muni- 
tions from  the  French  and  British  fac- 
tories. 

I'irot,  the  chief  station  on  the  rail- 
road bftween  Sofia  and  Nish,  was  taken 
by  the  HuU'ars  aft.  ■  vv  'is-  of 
fierce  fighting.  The  S.  .  i       ^  ,      the 

city  in  the  night  when  they  found  fur 
ther   resi.stance   useless,    leaving  behind 
the   stores   of    war   .supplies    which    h»d 
liccii    furnished   them   by   the   Alli«a. 
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nUKAKlNG  THRU  TO  CONSTANTIN01M,K 
In  the  northoastorn  coriu-r  of  Sorbin  tho  Aiistro-GiTinan  troops  crossing  tho  Dnnubt-  niiulo  a  con- 
junction with  tlu-  Hul>rariiin  troops  which  advanced  northward  near  the  Rumanian  lionier.  The 
four  allied  central  powers,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  UulKaria  and  Turkey,  fonn  then  a  com- 
plete chain  of  territory  extendinn  from  the  Haltic  to  the  I'ei-sian  Gulf.  As  soon  jls  Nish  is  taken 
the  railroad  connection  with  Constantinople  thru  Solia  and  Adrianople  will  be  complete.  The 
Austro-German  forces  from  the  north  have  advanced  about  fifty  miles  up  the  Morava  River,  while 
on  the  northwest  they  have  crossed  the  Drina  antl  are  movinjr  toward  the  railroad  terminating  at 
Ushitji.  The  railroad  leading  from  Nish  to  Rumania  wiis  never  quiti>  completed  and  is  now  held 
by  the  Uulsars.  South  of  Nish  the  Hultjars  have  cut  the  railroad  to  Salonica  at  several  points 
and  they  have  established  thentselves  on  the  Vardar  River  below  Uskup  to  await  the  attack  of  the 
Kranco-Hritish   troops   advancing   thru   Greece   from    Salonica 


rend,  thus  cutting  Serbia  completely 
in  two.  Somewhere  below  Uskup  they 
hold  both  sides  of  the  Vardar  river  and 
the  railroad  in  order  to  keep  the  Anglo- 
French  force  from  Salonica  from  com- 
ing to  the  aid  of  the  Serbians  in  the 
north.  The  situation,  then,  is  not  un- 
like that  in  Belgium  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  Serbians,  like  the  Bel- 
gians, are  holding  out  against  an  over- 
powering German  army  in  the  vain 
hope  that  French  and  British  reinforce- 
ments will  arrive  in  time. 

It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  British  had  landed  at  Salonica 
only  13,000  men.  The  Fi-ench  force  is 
said  to  number  140,000. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  has 
gone  to  Salonica  to  take  charge  of  the 
Greek  troops  there,  but  whether  this 
portends  the  entrance  of  Greece  in 
the  war  and  if  so,  on  which  side,  is  a 
disputed  question.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  informed  Parliament  that  the  offer 
of  Cyprus  to  the  Greeks  had  been  with- 
drawn since  they  had  refused  to  accept 
it. 


Russia  by  Rumania.  Under  such  cii- 
cumstances  it  seems  impossible  for  her 
longer  to  maintain  her  neutrality,  yet 
it  is  up  to  the  present  undetermined 
which  side  she  will  espouse. 


KImk  i'lM  ilinuml  of  Uumaiiia,  an  n 
iloliKii/ollern,  In  like  KInjf  KtrrdinurKl  of 
iiui^rnriii  and  Kint;  ('oiinLanlitit*  of 
Gn-i'Cf,  fniMidiy  to  the  Kai«">  '-it  the 
Kumuiiiun   \ivnt\>\ii,  like  thu  '  and 

Itui^Mir-N,  an-  rather  iixliru'd  ii 
way.  Thu  UumaniaiiM  pridt;  th<  :.. 
oil  their  Komun  ori((iii  arid  huvu  ulwnyN 
adilialiMl  with  thf  Fri'in  h  iath<'r  than 
with  tin-  TfutoiiM  or  the  SlavM,  but  their 
>  lioico  bulwucn  the  cuntcMtantJi  in,  wt 
again  in  the  fane  of  Greece  and  Bul- 
garia, determined  m<jre  by  IntereHt 
thun  it  Ih  by  Hcntiment,  The  pri- 
mary purpoHe  of  each  of  the  Bal- 
kan .stateH  iH  CHHcntially  the  name, 
that  IH,  to  extend  their  buundarieH  to 
include  the  people  of  their  race  who 
live  outside.  Now  "Unredeemed  Ru- 
mania" lies  on  both  side  of  Rumania 
proper.  On  the  we.st,  acro.sH  the  Tran- 
.sylvanian  Alps  in  Hungary,  live  Home 
;}, 000,000  of  Rumanian.s.  On  the  eaHt, 
across  the  I'ruth  River  in  Russian  Bc8- 
sarabia,  live  some  2,000,000  of  Ru- 
manians. The  (Central  Powers  have  been 
willing  enough  to  offer  Be.s.sarabia  to 
Rumania  in  return  for  her  support  but 
Hungary  would  not  consent  to  cede 
Transylvania.  The  Allies  have  been 
willing  enough  to  offer  Transylvania 
but  Russia  would  not  consent  to  cede 
Bessarabia. 

But  now  it  is  rumored  that  Russia 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
and  her  allies  has  been  induced  to  agree 
to  the  surrender  of  Bessarabia  and  that 
Rumania  has  in  consideration  of  this 
agreed  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies.  Rarely  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  any  nation  been  offered  such 
a  prize  and  if  Rumania  hesitates  to  ac- 
cept it  could  only  be  because  she  doubts 


Rumania  Holds 
the  Balance 


The  hopes  of  both 
sides  center  in  Ru- 
mania, who  has  it  in 
her  power  this  week  to  decide  the  Bal- 
kan situation  and  possibly  even  the 
war.  No  other  neutral  nation  in  the 
world  has  so  large  an  army  ready  for 
service  and  none  occupies  a  position 
of  such  great  strategic  importance. 
Russia  is  separated  from  her  ally 
Serbia  and  her  enemy  Bulgaria 
by  Rumania.  Hungary  is  separated 
from  her  ally  Bulgaria  and  her  enemy 


Atnerican  Fress 

SPAHI    GUARDS    AND    GERMAN    PRISONERS 
These  close-cropped   Germans   were  captured  in   southwestern   Flandei-s   and  are  being  marched  to 
Ypres  to  be  sent  to  a   detention   camp.   The  horsemen   are   Algerians,   of  whom  there   are  several 

regiments   in   the  French  army 
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whether  the  Allies  will  be  able  "to  de- 
liver the  Koods."  11"  the  Allies  win  Ru- 
mania is  likely  to  get  Transylvania  antl 
part  at  least  of  Bessarabia  and  Buko- 
vina.  This  will  give  Rumania  a  popula- 
tion of  about  14,000,000  and  she  will 
take  foremost  rank  among  the  second- 
ary powers  of  Europe,  a  wonderful  ad- 
vance for  a  nation  which  attained  its 
independence  only  thirty-seven  years 
ago.  Bessarabia  was  taken  from  Ru- 
mania by  Russia  in  1878,  altho  the  Ru- 
manians had  just  been  aiding  Russia  in 
the  conquest  of  Turkey,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Ber- 
lin confirmed  the  annexation.  Because 
of  that  act  Rumania  was  unfriendly  to 
Russia  up  to  very  recent  times  whea 
the  oppression  of  the  Rumanians  in 
Hungary  alienated  her  from  her  neigh- 
bor on  the  west. 

If  Rumania  goes  in  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  or  consents  to  waive  her  neutral- 
ity to  permit  the  passage  of  troops 
there  would  be  a  very  good  chance  ot 
saving  Serbia  or  at  least  of  preventing 
the  Germans  from  cutting  their  way 
thru  Constantinople.  The  Russian  troops 
which  are  said  to  have  been  assembled 
at  Odessa  for  the  purpose  might  be  sent 
across  Rumania  into  Bulgaria,  a  dis- 
tance of  only  125  miles  from  Galatz  to 
Rustchuck.  Or  they  might  be  shipped 
the  length  of  Rumania,  about  275 
miles,  and  thrown  directly  into  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Serbia  where 
the  Austro-German  and  Bulgarian 
forces  have  just  met. 

If  Rumania  should  not  consent  to  the 
passage  of  troops  and  the  Allies  be  un- 
willing to  force  her  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  Russians  to  transport  troops 
from  Odessa  across  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Bulgarian  ports  of  Varna  or 
Burgas.  This  is  said  to  have  been  al- 
ready undertaken,  and  a  naval  combat 
is  reported  to  have  occurred  between 
the  Russian  convoy  and  the  Turkish 
fleet.    Varnji    has    been    several    times 


bombarded  by  the  Russian  cruisers. 
This  port  can  hardly  be  called  fortified 
but  it  is  being  put  into  a  state  of  de- 
fense by  Turkish  troops  under  the  di- 
rection of  German  engineers.  The 
"Goeben"  and  "Breslau."  the  German 
warships  which  escaped  the  British 
fleet  in  some  mysterious  manner  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  took  refuge 
in  Constantinople,  are  now  at  Varna 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  Rus- 
sian attack. 

^  ,  .         _,  The  Viviani  ministry'. 

Cabinet  Change  ^^^-^-^     ^^^     governed 

in  France  France    since    August 

2(5,  1914,  has  resigned  and  a  new  and 
enlarged  cabinet  containing  represent- 
atives of  all  parties  has  taken  its  place. 
Aristide  Briand,  who  was  Minister  of 
Justice  in  the  old  cabinet,  becomes 
Premier  and  Mr.  Viviani  takes  the  port- 
folio of  justice.  Mr.  Briand  is  expected 
to  keep  the  control  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  his  own  hands,  but  will  have  as  chief 
secretary  Jules  Cambon,  who  was  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin  when  the  war  broke 
out.  He  was  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, 1897-1902.  The  new  Secretary  of 
War  is  General  Gallieni,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  defense  of  Paris  when  its 
siege  was  thought  imminent  in  August, 
1914.  The  new  ministry  includes  six 
former  premiers.  No  combination  of 
men  of  such  diverse  political  views  has 
been  known  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. Briand  first  attained  prominence 
by  the  skill  with  which  he  carried  out 
the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
With  him  is  now  associated  the  ultra- 
clerical  Denys  Cochin,  as  well  as  the 
most  orthodox  of  socialists,  Jules 
Guesde. 

The  meaning  of  this  change  in  the 
French  Government  is,  as  we  explain 
editorially  on  another  page,  a  matter 
of  speculation,  since  the  debates  in  the 
French  parliament  are  now  secret.  It 
is   doubtless   due   primarily   to   dissatis- 


faction with  the  mismanagement  of 
Balkan  affairs  and  this  seems  to  have 
come  about  thru  lack  of  cooramation  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Allies,  both  diplomatic 
and  military.  It  is  realized  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel  that  a  single  general 
staff  in  control  of  all  the  campaigns  of 
the  Allied  armies  would  greatly  con- 
tribute to  efficiency.  General  Joffre  has 
been  last  week  in  consultation  with 
Earl  Kitchener  at  London  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  some  system  of  closer  co- 
operation will  be  evolved.  A  reorgan- 
ization of  the  British  cabinet  is  ex- 
pected 

According  to  a  statement  of  Premier 
Asquith  the  total  British  losses  up  to 
October  9  amounted  to  493,294.  Of 
these  101,652  are  killed,  317,465 
wounded  and  74,177  missing.  The  daily 
losses  now  range  between  two  and  five 
thousand. 

The  Prussian  casualty  lists  sum  up 
2,026,209.  From  this  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  losses  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  amount  to  more  than 
4,500,000. 

_,      T^  1-  It  is   no  wonder  that   the 

The  Italian  .,,.                      ,.            ■   ^  j 

_  Allies      are      disappointed 

^..ampaign  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^j^,  ^^^ 

taken  in  the  war.  It  was  expected  that 
bringing  in  a  million  or  more  fresh 
troops  would  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of 
the  Allies,  and  the  papers  gravely  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  whether  the 
Italian  armies  would  invade  Austria 
from  Trieste  or  Germany  from  the 
Trentino.  Now  after  more  than  five 
months  of  fighting  the  Italians  are  still 
on  the  frontier.  The  capture  of  Rover- 
eto  and  of  Gorz  has  been  several  times 
announced  from  Rome,  but  the  reports 
have  proved  to  be  false.  Everj'  day  vic- 
tories are  announced,  but  no  percepti- 
ble  progress   is   made. 

The  Italian  gains  amount  to  this: 
On  Lake  Garda,  the  gate  to  the  Tren- 
tino,  the    Italians   have    recently    taken 
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The  president -1  of  tho  stiilo  woiuuii  suirrntri'  iissoointions   in   the  three  Htntes    which   voted  on   Ihe   <|ueMtio-i   on    NovemlM-r   '1  iift<T  :i   driving  campaign   to 

l)r^ak    the   "solid   East" 


Prejrasina  on  the  western  shore,  and 
Dosso-Casina  on  the  eastern.  The  for- 
mer is  a  mile,  the  hitter  two  miles  in- 
side the  Austrian  boundary.  On  the 
eastern  front  alonji'  the  Isonzo  River 
the  Italians  are  still  trying-  to  take 
Tolmein  and  Gorz;  the  former  is  three 
miles  and  the  latter  seven  miles  from 
their  own  land. 

A  fourth  army  has  just  been  called 
to  the  colors,  but  whether  it  will  be 
despatched  to  the  Balkans  or  employed 
like  the  others  on  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier is  not  yet  disclosed.  In  order  to  di- 
vert the  Austrians  from  Serbia  the 
Italians  are  pushing-  their  attacks,  upon 
the  Isonzo  front  with  greater  energ-y 
than  ever.  They  are  gradually  forcing: 
their  way  up  Monte  Nero,  which  over- 
looks Tolmein,  and  they  are  making- 
violent  assaults  on  the  bridgehead  at 
Gorz. 

During-  the  week  ending-  October  27 
the  Italians  captured  5064  prisoners 
and  twenty-one  machine  guns  in  this 
sector. 


The  Western 
Front 


For  another  week  the 
center  of  interest  is  in 
the  Champagne  hills 
north  of  Suippes  where  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  French  are  making  slight 
but  continuous  gains.  On  the  northern 
slopes  of  Hill  199,  east  of  Tahure 
Butte,  the  German  salient  was  protect- 
ed by  an  elaborate  system  of  fortifica- 
tions known  as  La  Courtine  or  the  Cur- 
tain, which  consisted  of  three  or  four 
lines  of  trenches  connected  by  under- 
ground tunnels.  This  was  stormed  on 
the  25th  by  the  French  troops.  By  a 
prompt  counter-attack  the  Germans  re- 
gained most  of  the  trenches  and  for 
five  days  following  the  battle  raged 
over  this  position.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  the  French  were  in  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  La  Courtine.  This 
tends  to  straighten  the  line  which  is 
here  only  about  three  miles  south  of 


the   railroad    running   behind    the   Ger- 
man front. 

A  renewal  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans  is  reported  in  Flanders. 
Here  at  the  extreme  end  of  their  line 
and  also  opposite  Souchez,  reinforce- 
ments have  arrived,  including  the  Prus- 
sian Guard,  which  was  transferred  from 
Russia  for  the  purpose.  The  Kaiser 
welcomed  them  to  their  new  field  in 
the  following  words: 

The  Prussian  (Juiu-ds  havo  defeated  our 
(MitMiiics  in  both  the  west  and  the  east, 
.•uul  tlicy  had  to  realize  what  it  means 
when  the  King  of  Prussia  threw  in  his 
(luards.  With  the  help  of  (Jod  the  regi- 
ments were  permitted  in  the  course  of 
seventy  fighting  days  to  storm  twenty-nine 
enemy  positions  and  help  end  a  campaign 
which  cost  the  enemy  all  his  frontier 
fortifications  and  untold  booty.  Your  work 
being  finished,  the  order  of  your  King  calls 
you  to  new  deeds.  On  yoin-  way  thither 
I  have  rejoiced  to  see  you.  eye  to  eye,  and 
to   express   my   i-oyal   gratitude. 

King  George  while  on  a  visit  of  in- 
spection to  the  British  armies  in  France 
went  so  near  to  the  front  that  his  life 
was  in  danger.  He  was  standing  upon 
a  prominent  point  with  President  Poin- 
care,  General  Joffre  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  when  four  shells  from  a  German 
battery  opposite  burst  -within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  group,  without,  how- 
ever, doing  injury  to  any  of  them.  On 
the  following  day,  while  reviewing  the 
troops,  the  King's  horse  reared  twice 
and  fell  over  backwards,  throwing  His 
Majesty  to  the  ground  and  causing  a 
painful  tho  not  serious  injury.  The  ac- 
cident is  unaccountable  as  the  horse 
ridden  by  the  King  had  been  especially 
trained  for  the  review  and  was  thought 
to  be  quite  safe. 


German   Bomb 
Plotters  Arrested 


Two  Germans  who 
were  intending  to 
cripple  or  destroy 
ships  carrying  munitions  to  the  Allies 
from  the  port  of  New  York  were  ar- 
rested on  the  24th  near  Grantwood, 
New  Jersey.    One   of   them,   who   calls 


himself  Robert  Fay  and  says  he  is  a 
lieutenant  in  the  German  army,  came 
to  this  country  in  April  last.  His  real 
name  may  be  Frey,  and  he  has  used  the 
name  of  Kealing.  The  other,  Walter  E. 
Scholz,  is  his  brother-in-law.  They  had 
been  living  together  in  Weehawken, 
near  the  harbor  water  front.  In  their 
rooms  were  found  bombs,  mines,  dyna- 
mite and  other  explosives,  with  wigs 
and  false  beards  to  be  used  in  disguis- 
ing themselves.  They  had  other  explo- 
sives in  storage,  and  they  owned  a  high- 
powered  motor  boat  by  means  of  which 
they  inspected  ships  in  the  harbor. 

A  few  hours  after  his  arrest,  in  an- 
swer to  clever  questioning.  Fay  confest 
or  admitted  that  he  had  come  to  this 
country  to  disable  or  destroy  ships  car- 
rying munitions,  and  had  virtually  been 
sent  by  the  German  Secret  Service, 
from  which  he  had  received  $4000.  He 
explained  that  he  intended  to  attach  to 
ships'  rudders  the  clockwork  bombs 
found  in  his  rooms,  expecting  that  they 
would  explode  a  few  hours  after  the 
departure  from  port,  and  would  -wreck 
the  propellers.  As  each  bomb  contained 
eighty  pounds  of  the  most  powerful 
known  explosive,  experts  say  that  one 
of  them  would  not  only  disable  the  pro- 
peller, but  would  also  made  a  hole  in 
the  ship  and  probably  cause  disastrous 
explosions  in  the  cargo.  At  the  time  of 
his  arrest  Fay  attempted  to  gain  his 
freedom  offering  a  bribe  of  SIOOO  to 
the  police  officer.  His  confession,  which 
te  signed,  was  corroborated  by  Scholz. 

A  day  or  two  later  there  were  three 
additional  arrests,  those  taken  into  cus- 
tody being  Paul  Daeche,  Max  Breitung, 
nephew  and  business  associate  of  E.  N. 
Breitung,  the  banker  and  mine-owner 
whose  adventure  with  the  steamship 
"Dacia"  -will  be  recalled,  and  Dr.  Her- 
bert Keinzle,  civil  engineer  and  the  son 
of  the  leading  manufacturer  of  clocks 
in  Germany.  These  men,  it  is  alleged, 
were  associated  with  Fay  in  the  plot. 


Underwood  «fr  Underwood 

FLANDERS  OR  RUSSIA  OR  SERBL\? 
None  of  them.   This   is   in  the  United   States.   Mexican   bandits   wrecked  a  train  near  the  Texas  border,  robbed  and  murdered  the  prisoners,  and  then 

burned  this   bridge  to  prevent  aid  being  sent 


Fay  denied  that  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  placing  of  bombs  in  a  dozen 
ships  or  the  explosions  at  munition 
plants.  There  is  some  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  in  mind  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  chemical  plant,  had  made 
plans  for  disabling  the  patrol  boats  of 
the  New  York  police,  and  even  was  in- 
tending to  go  out  and  attach  bombs  to 
British  warships  that  are  near  the 
coast.  He  knows,  he  says,  who  gave 
$10,000  to  men  employed  to  place 
bombs  in  ships,  and  who  "made  a  poor 
job  of  it."  The  authorities  are  looking 
for  evidence  against  certain  persons 
who  directed  or  as.sisted  Fay,  and  from 
whom  he  received,  for  his  expenses 
here,  more  than  $30,000. 

.,.,.  ,  ^,       ,      After    a    confer- 

Miluary  and  Naval      ^^^^     ^^-^^     ^  j^  ^ 

^^^"^  President,     last 

week,  Mr.  Hay,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  exprest 
his  approval  of  Secretary  Garrison's 
plans  for  increasing  the  military  forces 
and  said  he  thought  the  necessary  bills 
would  be  passed  in  the  House.  There 
had  been  some  doubt  as  to  his  attitude, 
because,  at  the  recent  session,  he  spoke 
against  an  increase  of  the  army  and 
opposed  Mr.  Gardner,  a  prominent  ad- 
vocate of  such  changes  as  are  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration.  The  plans 
are  heartily  approved  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, chairman  of  the  similar  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate.  He  will  introduce  a 
bill  designed  to  promote  the  study  of 
military  questions  in  the  public  schools. 
Secretary  Garrison  said  he  was  delight- 
ed to  hear  of  Mr.  Hay's  approval,  be- 
cause it  showed  that  the  heads  of  the 
two  committees  would  heartily  cooper- 
ate in  supporting  the  plans.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  leaders  of  the  naval  com- 
mittees toward  Secretary  Daniel's  pro- 
gram is  favorable. 

But  the  new  majority  leader  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Kitchin.  of  North  Carolina, 
who  is  to  succeed  Mr.  llmU'rwood,  op- 
poHeH  the  projectH  of  both  Departments. 
Ho  Hays,  however,  that  in  liis  opposition 
he  will  Mtand  as  an  individual  int-mher, 
and  not  attempt  to  uhc  hJH  leuder«hip 

'!  ily  «»n  that  sidn  of  the  (pu'stion. 
Chamberlain    would    have    thu 


duty  on  sugar  retained,  and  would  im- 
pose a  tax  of  some  kind  on  the  muni- 
tions and  other  war  supplies  which  we 
are  exporting.  There  were  conferences 
last  week  in  which  the  military  and 
naval  plans  were  considered  by  Cabinet 
officers  in  association  with  the  National 
Militia  Board,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Guard  Association,  and 
representatives  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
erals' Association. 

In  a  riot  at  Chicago  last 
Labor  ^.^^j^^  caused  by  conflict 

Controversies  between  pickets  of  the 
garment-workers  on  strike  and  non- 
union employes,  one  man  was  killed 
and  two  were  wounded.  It  is  reported 
in  that  city  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
strike  of  the  switchmen  of  eighteen 
railroads,  who  asked,  a  month  ago,  for 
a  wage  increase  of  5  cents  an  hour.  The 
companies  have  declined  to  make  the  de- 
sired addition.  Conferences  are  to  be 
held.  In  Cleveland,  where  there  is  a 
strike  of  machinists  affecting  compa- 
nies working  on  war  orders,  several 
manufacturers  are  said  to  have  agreed 
upon  a  policy  which  may  have  been 
indicated  by  the  action  of  one  of  them. 
This  company  locked  out,  last  week, 
1800  men  because  they  would  not  sign 
papers  binding  them  to  accept  for  one 
year  a  work  schedule  of  10  hours  a 
day.  The  strike  of  wireless  operators 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  not  been  ended. 
Wireless  operators  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  have  given  their  employers  ten 
days  in  which  ti>  answer  their  ileniand 
for  higher  pay.  If  the  desired  increase 
is  withheld,  there  will  be  a  strike. 

At  the  factories  of  the  General  Klec- 
tric  Conifiany  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  a 
committee      representing      the      several 
unions  concerned  in  the  strike,  and  em- 
powered to  make  a  settlement,  accepteti 
the  company's  offer  of  i).*   hours  aiul  a 
wage  iiurease  of  5  per  cent.  Whereupon 
10, ()()()  of  the  strikers  returned  to  woik 
Hut  the  ;!(){)()  machinists  and   IdOU  floe 
trical    workers    rejected    the   itettleinent 
and  are  still  out.  Union  leatlerH  in  Mart 
forti    prediit    that    there    will    soon    l>t» 
tiuw  MtrikeH  at  five  factories  if  the  de- 
Hired    eight  hour    ilay    is    not    granted. 
The   ruih'uuU   freight   hauUlerit   in    IU>h 


ton  are  still  out.  They  have  proposed 
arbitration,  which  the  companies  re- 
ject. Several  hundred  men  have  been 
employed  in  the  vacant  places. 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


A  general  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  Mex- 


ico has  recently  been 
shown  in  reports  to  our  Government. 
The  influence  and  power  of  Villa  con- 
tinue to  decline,  except  in  certain  pans 
of  the  north.  Villa's  Governor  of  Quere- 
taro  offered  to  surrender  last  week  and 
Carranza  accepted  his  pledges  of  sup- 
port. More  than  200  of  Zapata's  of- 
ficers have  surrendered  under  a  grant 
of  amnesty.  Gutierrez,  who  was  elected 
Provisional  President  by  a  convention 
which  Villa  and  Zapata  controlled,  has 
come  over  to  Carranza.  The  latter's 
Government  has  been  recognized  by 
Austria-Hungary,  Sweden  and  Salva- 
dor. At  a  conference  of  Carranza's 
generals  in  Torreon,  the  formation  of 
political  parties  was  prohibited  until 
pacification  should  be  completed.  It  is 
reported  that  George  C.  Carothers,  an 
agent  of  our  Government  who  has  been 
with  Villa's  army,  has  been  directed  to 
promise  protection  to  Villa  if  he  will 
resign  and  come  to  this  countr>',  and 
also  to  say  that  amnesty  will  be  pro- 
cured for  all  his  officers  and  men. 

Villa   has  confiscated  the  smelter   in 
Chihuahua   of   the   .\merican   Smelting 
and     Refining     Company.     The     copj>er 
works  at  Cananea  are  now  closed,  and 
5000   workmen   are   idle.   This  was   the 
last   of    the   smelting   plants   owneit   by 
Americans   to   remain  open.    But    Villa 
is   not   the  only   Mexican   leader  w*- 
acts  have  caused  corporatioi\s  tv 
protests  at   Washington.   There  is  com 
plaint  about  the  high  taxes  it> —    •  '  ^y 
Carranza,   which  are  said  to  ■>'. 

equivalent    to  contiscalion. 

There  were  two  attacks  by  .Mexican 
l>andits,  last  week,  u^K>n  caiiipd  of 
.\nieriian       infantry       not       t  it 

Mrownsville,  and  one  of  our  so. vjis 

kitleil.  During  the  last  few  w««k«. 
eleven  have  Uutt  their  lived  ill  b«ttl«« 
with   tiandits. 

Villa,  moving  wvstwarU,  pUiiiieJ  to 
attack   tV       '  at   AgUA 

i'l  letu,  \    itoiuft 
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FROM  STATE  TO   STATE 


ARKANSAS:      Uiiil-Ml     Sliit.-H 

••llKiiici'is    Sdlllt'    liint'    lIKii    lr|i(il't- 

<■<!  tliiit  |ii'i>s|i('i'livi-  tniMii-  oil  till' 
vVi'lviiiisiis  l{i\<-r  tliil  nut  will' 
runt  lln>  cxpciiHc  ul'  ilii-dKinjc 
mill  I'li-iiniiiK  IIk-  nIi'i'iiiii  I'm' 
ii(i\  iKiilii'ii.  'I'lic  i)|)i'iiiiiK  "I"  111"' 
I'liiiiiiiiii  Ciiiiiil  mill  till'  r\li>ii- 
Nivr  li'iinsNliipiiiii);  t'lii'ilitii'H 
wliiili  Nrw  Oilnins  is  |iri'|iiii'- 
iiiK  liil\i',  liii\vr\ri',  iiWiikiMiri! 
|>i'ii|)lc  iilniiK  llii'  M  ississipiii 
Itivi'i'  mid   its  ti'iliiilm'ii's   In   tin- 

VIlllIC     lif     llll'il'     WlltlTWII.N  s.     'l'lll> 

Arkmisiis  |{i\i"i'  liii|iiii\  iMiii'iit 
Assiii'iiitiiin  liiis  (li'ti'i'iiiiiiril, 
llii-ri-riiic,  (o  Kiitlii'i'  iit'W  stiitis- 
tics  in  lli(>  lii>|ii'  of  niakiiiK  ii 
nmrli  lii'ttiT  sliiiwiii);  llimi  that 
on  wliirli  lln-  ( idXi'i'iinu'iil  rn- 
Kint'crs  liiisoil  tlirir  I'i'piirl.  Now 
iiiiliisti'ii's,  siii'ii  MS  Im-jrc  luuix- 
itt-  works,  iiifi'oiisi'd  timlicr  liiiid 
openings,  oil  from  tin"  Oklu- 
lioiiui  Holds  imd  nuiiiy  otliop 
souri'(>s  of  tonniiKo  not  incliidod 
in  pi'ovioiis  surveys  iii'o  oxpoct- 
0(1    to   ho   I'oiniiH'inK. 

CALIFORNIA:    Mr.  ^F.  TT.  do 

Yoiiii^.  \ii'o-prosi(loiit  of  tlio 
l'aniim;i-l*:Hilic  IntiM'iiiitional 
l'iXi)ositioii  and  ])iiblishor  of  tlio 
San  Francisco  (Vironirlc.  has 
proposed  a  jilaii  for  i)rosoi'viiiK 
as  a  vast  public  park  a  lai-fjo 
part  of  tho  exposition  };i"t>'i'uls, 
t(>Kotlior  with  some  of  its  drives, 
jrardtMis  and  buildiiiirs.  Tli(>  proj- 
ect has  mot  with  such  ri'sponso 
as  to  ftivo  hopi>  (hat  it  will  bo 
cari'iocl  out.  Anion;;;  other  fea- 
tnn>s  of  the  plan  is  a  continuous 
drive  from  Van  Ness  avenue 
thru  the  Avenue  of  Palms,  tho 
Avenue  of  Nations,  aloiiR'  the 
Presidio  Drive  and  the  shoi'o  to 
ClilY  Iliniso,  continuing  down 
to  (Ti'eat  Highway,  along  Sloat 
lioulovard  and  back  by  (^(H'bett 
Koad.  winding  round  tho  crest 
of  Twin  Peaks,  from  which  the 
wonderful  panor.una  of  city, 
bay    and   ocean    is   in   view. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

The  new  ,$-_\000.000  Masonic 
Temple  hoadipiartors  of  tho  Su- 
preme Council  of  Scottish  Rite 
Freemasonry  for  the  southern 
jurisdiction  of  the  ITnitod  States 
was  dedicated  in  Washington  a 
few  days  ago.  Tho  stately  struc- 
ture is  fashioned  after  the 
famons  mansoloum  at  Halicai'- 
nassus — one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders  of   the   ancient   world. 

IDAHO:  The  Idaho  Legislature 
this  year  created  one  of  the  first 
and  by  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  farm  market  bureaus 
in  tho  United  States.  Some  of 
the  best  months  of  the  year 
were  lost  thru  an  attack  on  the 
constitutioiuility  of  the  law,  but 
in  the  short  time  it  has  been  in 
existence  the  bureau  has  done 
much.  Tho  director  is  empow- 
ered to  i)romote  economical  dis- 
tribution of  farm  products,  to 
help  improve  country  life,  to 
warn  homeseekors  against  mis- 
statements by  i)romotors,  to 
bring  buyers  and  sellers  of  farms 
and  farm  labor  together,  to 
serve  as  a  free  clearing  house 
of  information  advantageous  to 
fai'mers  and  consumers  and  to 
recommend  legislation  for  the 
moio  efficient  production  or 
marketing  of  farm  commodities. 

IOWA:  r)os  Moines  has  become 
f)ne  of  tho  leading  horse  n.arkets 
of  the  country,   and   those  Iowa 


Hliick  rmnierN  who  yoiirH  hko 
illipol'loil  lliii>  lireeili'i'H  fi'oiii  Iti'l 
giiiiii,  Fi'Mnce,  FiikIiiimI  mid 
Scotlmiil  me  now  loiipini;  their 
Illii'VONt.  I'litil  lociMilly  Imi'MeH 
rm-  the  wmt'liiK  i-oimii  irn  in 
lOlllopo  wore  iiNNiMiililod  at  riil 
ctiKo  mill  St.  LoiiiN,  but  condl- 
lioiis  tlioro  led  to  tho  orKmii/.ii- 
(ioii  of  II  liil'Ko  Hyinllciiti'  of 
lioi'si'  bii.MM'N  in  I  >i'N  .MojiioM, 
niiirli     til     the    coiivi-nii'iii'i-    mill 

pi'olit  of  lnWll  fliriiiois.  'i'lli^4 
stall'  is  soiidiiig  out  mi  ilveliiK" 
of  .'iddO  war  hoi'sos  every  iiiniilli, 
but    as   there   are   more   tlimi    L- 

r>ll(>.l)(M)  loft,  thoi'o  Im  iiu  ini II- 

iilo  dmigor  of  sbortiigo.  Tho 
axorago  price  paid  to  farmers  in 
.fino  a    head, 

KANSAS:  The  Kansas  Ini- 
\oisily.  tlini  l>eaii  ll.'inild  Mut- 
lor  and  I'mt'essor  .\itliiir  Noviii 
of  the  school  of  miisic,  has  bo- 
gun  an  energetic  caiupaigii  of 
extension  work  in  iniisio.  I,eo- 
lures  illustrated  with  X'ictrola 
recoi'ds  will  bo  sent  to  any  or- 
gani/ation  in  the  state  on  prom- 
ise that  they  will  bo  used  for 
froi'  evening  ontei'tainmont.  I'^.f- 
foi't  will  be  iiiiido  to  improve 
musical  (■iluiation  in  public 
schools,  ('omiiiiiiiit.v  innsic  is  to 
bo  made  a  iiroiuinent  feature  of 
th(>  iirogram.  Tho  organization 
of  chiM'iis(>s  in  all  Kansas  towns, 
over.\body  to  f^ing,  is  tho  ambi- 
tion of  Professor  Novin,  who 
will  go  to  :iny  town  tiiat  wants 
connnunity  music  ami  help  in 
the  work  of  organization,  with 
the  umlerstauding  that  the 
choruses  shall  not  be  couliued 
to  trained  singers. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE:    Routes 

for  tho  n(>w  state  highway  sys- 
tem have  been  officially  laid  out 
and  named  as  follows :  The 
Winnip(>saukeo  road  will  run 
from  Lakeport  in  tho  City  of 
Laconia  to  Rochester  bj^  way  of 
(Jilford,  Alton,  Durham  and 
Farmington  ;  tho  Sunapoe  I-ake 
road  from  (^laromont  to  Ply- 
mouth b.v  way  of  Sunapoe, 
Now  London,  Wilmot,  Andovor, 
Danbury,  Hill.  Alexandria.  Bris- 
tol and  Bridgewater ;  the  Ma- 
silauko  road  from  Plymouth  to 
Haverhill  thru  Rumnoy,  War- 
ren and  Benton ;  tho  Hud- 
son-Derry  road  from  Hudson  to 
Derry  by  way  of  Londonderry  ; 
the  Raymond-Plaistow  road 
from  Raymond  thru  Fremont, 
Brentwood,  Kingston,  East 
Kingston,  Newton  and  Plaistow 
to  the  Massachusetts  state  line ; 
the  Contoocook  Valley  road 
from  Concord  thru  Hopkinton, 
Henniker,  Hillsboro,  Antrim, 
Bennington,  Hancock,  Peter- 
boro,  Jaffrey  and  along  the 
town  line  between  Rindge  and 
Now  Ipswich  to  the  state  line ; 
the  ]\Iascoma  Valle.v  road  from 
Franklin  thru  Andover  to  a 
.iunction  with  the  Sunapee  Lake 
road. 

NEW  MEXICO:  In  1875  three 
Frenchmen  used  to  ride  into 
Mora  and  Las  Vegas  at  fre- 
quent intervals  with  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  gold  which 
they  evidently  did  not  got  from 
placers.  On  one  of  their  trips 
one  of  them  died  of  mountain 
fever  and  the  surviving  two, 
quarreling  over  a  division  of 
their  iiartnor's  property,  killed 
each  other.  Ever  since  that  time 
search  has  been  made  for  their 
mine.  Not  long  ago  it  was  found 


by  II  piirty  of  Cojoriido  men 
will)  lire  now  oiiKKKod  willi 
liiwyei'M  Ir.vliiK  to  leiirii  wliellier 
tiiey  Clin  llolij  the  piiilieily.  Tin* 
Mtory.  wlili-li  hoiimiIh  like  ii  Ciip- 
tiiiii  Kidd  treiiHiiri>  yiirn,  Ih 
roiii'lii.'d  fur  by  well  known  .New 
Mexii'o    moll. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  in  liHI, 
whin  Ihi'  I'oii  I'.i'i  tholil  liidimi 
reMoi'viil  ion  will  (lint  opened  to 
HolllorH.  the  Cnileil  StilleN  re 
m*rvei|  110,(10(1  iiiTOH  liecmiHe  of 
(lie  HilppoHi'il  proHoni-e  of  eon- 
Hideniblo  coal  ilepoHitH.  .N'ovv 
(iiose    IiiimIn    llllVo    lieoil    O|li'lloi|    to 

Hiirfiice  hoiiiesteiiiling.  the  (gov- 
ernment reserving  title  for  the 
beiielit  of  the  Indiiiiis  to  any 
coal  that  may  bo  found  to  exJHt 
there,  'i'his  arrmigomi'iit  is  siiid 
to  insure  tho  develiiiiniont  of  a 
desirable  agricultural  seotioii  of 
North  Dakota,  the  tract  being 
(loscribod  as  containing  first  and 
second  I'lass  agricultural  lainls 
and   grazing    lands. 

OHIO:  Springliold  has  shown 
what  a  few  energetic  citizens 
can  do  toward  changing  the 
character  of  a  community.  Five 
years  ago  this  city  was  mori- 
bund. AVith  a  notoriously  in- 
comiiotont  city  goxei-nment  and 
an  electorate  which  had  de- 
spaired of  imju'oving  it.  there 
seemed  to  b(>  no  civic  pride  left 
in  the  iilaco.  But  it  was  there, 
needing  only  to  be  aw'akoned ; 
and  this  was  accomplished  by 
three  or  fotir  men  who  resur- 
rected tho  defunct  Commercial 
Club,  leasing  an  entire  floor  in 
tho  largest  office  building  in  the 
cit.v.  furnishing  tho  rooms  in 
modern  style  and  becoming  per- 
sonally resj)onsiblo  for  the  club's 
debts.  At  the  good  luncheon 
served  there  every  da.v  civic 
impi'ovements  wore  discussed. 
Soon  they  had  700  enthusiastic 
momboi's,  each  of  whom  h:id  to 
qualify  by  doing  something  for 
the  good  of  the  city.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  city  manager  form 
of  government  followed,  and  to- 
day Springfield,  with  many 
large  new  industries  and  old 
ones  prospering  as  never  before, 
is  one  of  the  most  thriving  cities 
of  the  state. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Two  mod- 
ern piers,  each  costing  .$1,000,- 
000  and  known  as  the  South- 
wark  piei's.  have  been  officially 
turned  over  to  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  Mayor  Blanken- 
burg  in  his  speech  accepting 
them  said  they  will  play  a 
prominent  part  in  making  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  one  of  the 
greatest  shipping  centers  in  the 
world.  The  completion  of  these 
piers  marks  the  first  step  in  the 
extensive  program  of  port  de- 
velo))ment  invohing  expendi- 
tures of  aiiproximately  $2.^.000.- 
000.  In  addition  to  water  front 
improvements  a  comprehensive 
plan  is  undei'  way  for  the  de- 
velopment of  inshore  facilities, 
such  as  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings,  the  creation  of 
large  freight  classification  yards 
and  the  extension  of  the  belt 
line  service. 

TEXAS:  Cotton  is  the  absorb- 
ing topic  of  interest  in  this 
state.  Since  the  holding  move- 
ment set  in  most  of  the  farm- 
owners  and  many  tenant  farm- 
ers have  joined  it  and  are  re- 
solved   to    wait    for    a    15-cent 


pi  Ice.  Ill  thlM  Ihi'y  Nri<  n\iM  hy 
II  Hhnrt  croii,  (|iif<  lo  kinnllfr 
iii'i'i'iiK'*  IIiIm  year  iiiul  to  <|i<- 
Hiniciive  wenlhiT  cnndilioii", 
iind  Ity  Ihi*  iiclion  of  (In-  titiite 
liiiiikerH  in  lemlinK  nioney  on 
Hloreil  ciitiMn  lit  low  riiii-N  of  in- 
liToHt.    It   Ih  CHliiiiiili-il    ■  .11 

iiii-ii     riiiiiiliiir     with     '  >H 

tliriioiit    till'  hIiiIc  (liiit   no!   iii'iii* 

lllllll       one  liflli       of      (he      '■oKoll 

giniied  iIiIn  yi-iir  Iiiin  lM-e#  of- 
fered for  mile.  'I'lie  re«it  Im 
Htored  in  Mtnie  IhiimIoiI  mid  HtiiU* 

MllperviHod  WlireliollMex  where  it 
cmi  lie  held  ini|efillilel>'  without 
detei'ioi'iil  ion.       It       i-       >.:iid       (III* 

crop  ill  the  Htiite  lliix  vi-iir  will 
not  exceed  '.',.( HHt.itOit  ImiIi-h. 
wliii'li  JH  iiboiil  Iwo-thirdM  of 
iiiMt    year's    crop. 

UTAH:  Secretary  T-nm-.  of  the 
Department  of  the  fiiterior. 
announces  the  production  in 
I'tali  of  the  (irxt  coriirner- 
<'ial  mineral  potanli  in  the 
IIliKed  SditoH.  The  potaxh  Ih 
found  in  a  vein  of  ii  mineral 
known  as  aliini(e.  which  ii  the 
sulphate  of  aliiminiini  and  |H'>- 
tassiiim.  The  vein  found  in  (en 
foot  wide  and  has  been  traced 
for  .■'.,.'>0()  fret.  Two  hundred 
tons  of  alunite  have  been  [iilt 
thru  the  mill  and  (wo  tons  of 
11!>  iior  cent  pure  potash  have 
been  produced,  with  nearly  100.- 
()()()  gallons  still  in  solution  con- 
taining large  (piantities  of  pot- 
ash salts  iifit  yet  evaiiorated.  As 
alunite  is  known  to  exist  in 
large  quantities  in  T'tali.  Colo- 
rado. Nevada.  Californiii  and 
Arizona.  Secretary  I^ane  be- 
lieves that  the  discovery  assures 
the  countr.v  an  aderpiate  sup- 
ply of  potash  for  agricultural 
l)urposes  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives.  Our  imports 
of  potassium  salts  from  Ger- 
manv  in  191.3  amounted  to  $15,- 

ooo.ooo. 

WASHINGTON:  The  new  pro- 
hibition law  in  this  state  pro- 
vides that  for  his  own  use  a 
person  may  every  twent.v  days, 
on  written  application  and  pay- 
ment of  a  2.5-cent  fee.  import 
"not  exceeding  in  quantity  one- 
half  gallon  of  intoxicating  liquor 
other  than  beer,  or  twelve  quarts 
of  beer."  It  has  been  pojiularly 
believed  that  this  would  be 
construed  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  both  the  beer  and  other 
liquor  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  State  Bureau  of  Inspection 
has  decided  that  only  one  of 
them  can  come  in  each  twenty 
days. 

WYOMING:  In  the  recently 
discovered  oil  field  at  Grey  Bull 
in  this  state  there  are  now 
twenty  producing  wells  and  ex- 
perts say  this  is  hardly  a  be- 
ginning. In  sinking  another  well 
the  borers  encountered  three 
distinct  strata  of  gas.  two  of 
which  were  capped,  but  the 
third,  described  as  the  greatest 
gas  well  in  the  world,  flowed 
with  such  force  as  to  hurl  an 
1800  pound  drill  skyward  and 
to  resist  all  efforts  at  capping 
it.  The  flow  is  estimated  at 
140,000.000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a 
day.  Its  roar  can  be  heard  nine 
miles  away.  At  last  accounts 
the  oil  men,  who  do  not  want 
gas,  were  trying  to  cap  this 
flow,  believing  that  if  they  could 
proceed  with  the  boring  there 
they  would  strike  a  tremendous 
flow  of  oil. 
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A  LITTLR  TRIl'  TO  TIlLi  WAR 

III      llllh'l)    AI.'IKI.I.    I  l.'oM     Mil:    ASSOCIAII     ll>ll()l'    <  J\    HIS    WAU    JUlJWNUY 
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IT  is  late  iiricniooii  in  I  lie  curly 
fall.  I"'i(mi  (iiir  stand  <>ii  llu'  cn'sl 
of  a  lillic  liill  ill  llic  iiiitldlf  iif  a 
Kicat  plain  till'  »'>«'  sweeps  llini  a 
hall'  cinie  of  hori/on  line,  'i'lie  I'arlli- 
ost  points  before  ns  art>  dark  willi 
wooded  hills.  'The  middle  dislance 
and  the  foi-ej^ionnd  smile  with  pleas- 
ant fields,  here  k'"*'«''>.  J'  little  faded 
liy  the  summer's  heat,  there  lirown 
heiu'ath  the  reeenl  etiltiire  of  the 
plow.  To  tho  iiortli,  lialf  way  to  tlie 
earth's  rim,  lies  u  fair  city,  its  out- 
line unmistakable  for  two  ^reat 
towers  rising  foursciuare  above  a 
massive  ehurch.  Low  in  the  sky 
hanjfs  soft  the  ruddy  moon,  full  cir- 
eled  and  immense.  Just  at  our  feet 
a  little  jrroup  of  peasant  folk  work 
steadily  among  the  vines  that  grow 
the  grai)es  that  make  the  wine  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.  The 
road  behind  us  holds  a  knot  of  boys 
and  girls  returning  home  demurely 
playful  from  a  day's  work  done. 

It  is  the  pleasant  land  of  France, 
the  province  of  Champagne,  famous 
in  every  corner  of  the  world  as  a 
source  of  gaiety  and  bubbling  life. 
Those  towers  yonder  are  Rheims, 
the  crowning  product  of  an  age  of 
flowering  art  and  loving  workman- 
ship. Just  such  a  scene  as  this  a 
painter  might  portray  and  call  it 
Peace — and  who  would  say  him  nay? 

Peace?  Peace  indeed!  It  is  a 
twelvemonth  now  and  more  since 
this  fair  plain  knew  peace.  A  year 
it  is  and  hardly  more  since  hungry 
waves  of  war  passed  this  way  once 
and  twice,  in  flood  and  then  in  ebb. 
And  even  now — 

The  sky  is  spotless,  blue,  and 
sifting  down  over  the  distant  hills 
a  shimmering  blue  haze.  Besides  the 
moon  two  objects  hang  aloft — a  les- 
ser yellow  ball  and  slim  black  speck 
upon  the  canopy.  Two  products  of 
man's  ingenuity,  to  challenge  grav- 
ity and  take  men  up  above  the  earth 
to  see  what  they  may  see. 

But  suddenly  the  peaceful  three 
are  not  alone.  A  ball  of  smoke,  fleecy 
and  white,  its  center  an  instantane- 
ous flash  of  light,  hangs  between 
moon  and  drifting  dot  of  black.  An- 
other and  another,  then  two  more; 
and  then  all  float  there  motionless 
upon  the  windless  air.  Still  the  black 
spot  drifts  on  unhurried,  undis- 
turbed. 

So  here's  a  little  bit  of  war  at  last 
— a  peep  beneath  a  lifted  corner  of 
the  veil  that  keeps  this  greatest  war 
of  all  invisible.  That's  a  French  aer- 
oplane that  sails  calmly  on,  those 
German  shrapnel  shells  that  burst  so 


prettily  and  lejive  it  Htill  iiiiiianned. 
That  lesser  moon  is  a  lialloim  riding 
at  anchor  and  k"cping  watch  for 
I''rancc.  It  tells  the  hidfh'ti  Hinxniilr 
iliiiiizt  those  gjillaiit  y,\u\H  so  well 
lielincd  (if  l''ienchinen  what  their 
next  task  is,  and  when  it's  d(»iie,  what 
is  the  measure  of  their  succes.s. 

Do  you  see  off  tliere,  just  this  side 
of  the  hills,  those  strips  of  brown 
across  the  faded  green?  Those  are 
the  (ierman  trenches,  so  they  say,  not 
two  miles  oil",  where  they  have  lain 
for  twelve  months  now.  And  over 
there,  niidway  between  Rheims  and 
them,  another  i)atch  like  freshly 
turned  up  earth  shows  the  French 
trenches.  They  have  held  the  foe  at 
bay  since  first  the  sons  of  France 
drove  him  back  headlong  from  his 
high-water  mark  along  the  Marne. 

Just  here  beside  us  is  another 
trench,  man  deep  and  not  so  wide, 
stretching  a  hundred  yards  along 
this  little  crest.  Along  its  front  runs 
parallel,  ten  yards  away,  a  wire  net- 
work, sharp  with  vicious  points. 
Here  and  there  among  the  fields 
are  others  just  like  it,  the  reserve 
trenches,  ready  if  ever  the  enemy 
should  summon  strength  to  come  this 
way  again. 

So,  at  the  end  of  a  pleasant  day's 
excursion,  one  sees  a  little  war.  It  is 
but  the  fortune  of  war  that  there  is 
so  little  to  be  seen ;  for  only  this 
morning  a  lively  exchange  of  gun- 
fire was  taking  place  just  here.  And 
before  many  days  are  past — the  ru- 
mor grows  and  grows — great  things 
will  happen  over  there  and  all  along 
the  line  of  which  we  see  from  here 
a  single  narrow  stretch. 

But  if  we  have  seen  so  little  war, 
we  have  seen  far,  far  too  much  of 
what  war  does.  For  we  have  been  to 
Rheims. 

It  is  an  agreeable  party  that  left 
Paris  at  noon,  a  dozen  or  so  of  neu- 
trals and  a  pair  of  charming  hosts. 
Four  Americans,  journalistically  in- 
clined; four  or  five  Spaniards,  among 
them  a  future  premier,  perhaps;  a 
Buenos  Aires  writer  man;  a  lady 
journalist  from  Sweden;  an  artist 
equipped  with  easel,  palette,  canvas; 
and  others  less  accurately  placed. 
Our  hosts,  a  young  man  from  the 
Foreign  Office  and  a  former  naval  of- 
ficer mobilized  from  his  retirement 
to  act  a  censor's  part,  are  joined,  as 
we  leave  the  train,  by  a  smart  cap- 
tain of  the  staff.  Two  hours,  beguiled 
by  luncheon  in  the  dining  car,  bring 
us  to  Epernay.  From  there  by  motor 
cars,  all  somber  in  the  gray  of  war, 
but  reminiscent  in  their  fitted  luxury 


of  (lays  ol   peacj*  an<l  prnmrmulen  in 

Froiri  Kfiernuy  the  roa<l  turnM  and 
winds  and  rnountM  a  ridge,  A  splen- 
did road  it  is,  even  after  inonth-i  »*f 
war — Much  a  road  uh  alwayn  mukcM 
one  say,  with  Trilby's  LairrI,  "They 
manage  Uiese  thing.s  better  in 
France."  Up  thru  a  village,  once  the 
scene  of  homely  life,  now  half  burned 
down  and  all  but  tenantless.  An  old 
woman  has  a  ready  tale  to  tell  of  how 
the  Germans  came  that  long  year  ago 
and  passed  and  then  rushed  back 
again,  burning  as  they  went.  A 
younger  woman  adds  a  word,  a  tod- 
dler hugging  her  skirts  the  while  and 
I)ouring  out  in  soljs  childhood's  mys- 
terious grief.  A  single  cart  goes  by, 
conducted  by  a  man  too  old  to  fight. 
And  that  is  all — of  Marfoux,  one  of 
a  hundred  villages  that  were.  Then 
up  again,  until  the  top  is  reached  and 
there  before  us  lies  the  pleasant 
plain,  the  towers  of  Rheims  the  focus 
for  our  eyes.  So  on  to  Rheims  along 
a  road  the  Germans  shell  from  time 
to  time.  So  says  the  sergeant  in  the 
footman's  place,  a  teasing  twinkle  in 
his  eye. 

Two  things  impress  the  mind  on 
entering  Rheims;  two  things  that 
contradict — and  yet  do  not.  It  is  a 
city  void  of  life.  A  railway  station 
sans  trains,  sans  traffic,  sans  travel- 
ers, sans  everything.  A  park  as  life- 
less as  a  desert  scene.  Street  after 
street  empty  and  echoing  to  our 
car's  exhaust.  Shop  after  shop,  whole 
rows  and  blocks  of  them,  tight  .shut 
and  with  their  windows  boarded  up. 

Here  and  there  a  building  wrecked, 
a  front  blown  out  so  that  the  floors 
hang  drunkenly  askew,  a  house  ap- 
parently intact  until  one  peers  in 
thru  a  window  and  finds  nothing  but 
debris  where  had  been  a  home.  In 
some  streets  more,  in  some  streets 
less;  but  every^where  some  damage, 
some  destruction.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  city  thus  assailed,  where  death 
and  ruin  have  dropt  here  and  there 
and  every- where,  should  have  no  peo- 
ple in  it. 

And  yet  it  has.  That's  the  surpriz- 
ing fact.  Folk  live  here.  A  few  streets 
show  a  little  trickling  flow  of  life — 
if  one  can  call  it  life.  A  shop  stands 
open  here  and  there,  even  a  cafe 
with  a  table  or  two  outside;  old  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls  pass  to  and 
fro  or  stand  and  sit  and  seem  to  wait 
for  something  to  turn  up.  Here  in  a 
square  a  monument  stands,  its  base 
surrounded  by  a  picturesque  design 
of  flowers  and  foliage  plants.  An  old 
man  waters  them  with  care.  The  city 
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is  stricken  down,  but  it  still  breathes 
and  moves  a  little  as  if  it  were  in 
sleep.  But  what  of  the  Cathedral? 
There  the  whole  world's  interest  lies. 

It  is  not  damaged  much — so  the 
first  glance  suggests.  But  a  moment 
after  and  the  heart  shrinks  with 
pain.  Not  injured?  Because  its  tow- 
ers stand,  its  form's  intact,  its  walls 
do  not  lie  prostrate?  No,  it  is 
not    so. 

As  well  one  might  have  said  that 
Helen  of  Troy,  her  hair  cut  off,  one 
eye  put  out,  a  hand  dismembered, 
would  have  lost  nothing  if  she  still 
could  walk.  Has  the  world  lost  noth- 
ing with  the  Milo's  arms?  Was    the 


sum  of  earth's  beauty  nothing  les- 
sened when  the  Nike's  head  came 
off? 

Rheims  was  a  jewel.  It  is  a  jewel 
flawed.  It  was  a  flower,  perfect  in 
form,  in  vein  and  petal,  shade  and 
hue.  It  hangs  bedraggled,  mutilated, 
from  the  stem. 

Its  graceful  carving,  rich  and  deli- 
cate, shows  gaps  and  wounds.  The 
great  rose  window  has  lost  half  its 
lustrous  glass.  Statues  want  their 
heads,  carved  spires  their  tops,  win- 
dows their  tracery — the  main  fagade 
lacks  that  perfection  that  made 
Rheims  unique. 

Beautiful    still?    Of   course   it    is. 


Such  lines  as  that,  such  structure, 
such  nobility  of  outline,  do  not  lose 
their  beauty  while  two  stones  remain 
together.  But  there  was  so  much  else 
that  now  is  gone.  The  world  is  per- 
manently poorer  for  what  happened 
here.  The  world  will  not  forget,  can- 
not forgive,  the  minds  that  willed 
it  so. 

So  back  to  Paris  from  our  little 
trip.  We  have  seen  little  war;  but 
who  sees  any  war  in  these  new  days 
sees  more  than  most.  But  what  war 
does — the  kind  of  war  that  some  do 
wage — we've  seen,  and  seeing,  we 
have  hated  it. 

Pa  ris 


DOES   THE    NAVY   NEED   ADVICE? 

BY   PARK  BENJAMIN 


PATENT  LAWYER  AND  NAVAL  EXPERT 


THE  Secretary  of  the  Nav>',  hav- 
ing appointed  a  so-called  Naval 
"Advisory"  or  "Inventions" 
Board  of  twenty-two  members  nomi- 
nated by  eleven  technical  societies, 
with  Mr.  Edison  as  chairman,  sum- 
marizes its  functions  as  follows: 

■  1.  To  give  your  expert  advice  when 
called  upon  in  the  big  problems  the 
Navy  is  always  trying  to  solve. 

2.  To  initiate  suggestions  which  will 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  any  unit  of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  Edison  takes  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent view,  and  announces  "We're 
not  inventing  and  we're  not  even  go- 
ing to  develop  inventive  ideas  sub- 
mitted. .  .  .  The  civilian  board 
members  .  .  .  will  give  expert  ad- 
vice to  the  Navy  whenever  the  Navy 
desires  it." 

The  foregoing  denial  seems  to  ap- 
ply only  to  future  activities.  A  stor- 
age battery  which  has  been  exten- 
sively advertised  in  the  service  jour- 
nals for  quite  a  long  time  and  of 
which  Mr.  Edison  is  said  to  be 
the  inventor,  is  being  actively  urged 
upon  the  Government  for  submarine 
use  and  is  now  under  trial  in  a  ves- 
sel of  that  type.  Mr.  Edi.son  also, 
after  announcing  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  submarines,  has  proceed- 
ed with  much  publicity  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard,  and  there  for  the 
tirst  time  examined  one. 

He  is  at  present  reported  as  un- 
willing for  philanthropic  reasons  to 
turn  his  inventive  talent  to  war  ma- 
terial, and  is  not  known  to  have 
claimed  any  war  inventions  since 
his  name  was  hyjihenated  in  that  of 
the  Hdison-Sims  dirigible  torpedo 
which  was  prcst  upon  the  f'.overiv- 
ment  some  thirty  year.H  ago  and  then 
a-iHcrted  to  be  the  most  frightfully 
formidable  weapon  of  it.s  class. 


So  far,  the  sole  outcome  of  the 
board's  deliberations  is  a  proposi- 
tion that  the  United  States  shall 
build  and  equip  a  gigantic  "labor- 
atory" at  a  construction  cost  of 
$5,000,000  and  an  operating  cost  of 
about  $3,000,000  per  year.  It  is  to 
include,  we  are  told,  pattern  shops, 
brass  foundries,  cast  iron  and  cast 
steel  foundries,  machine  shops,  sheet 
metal  shops,  forge  shops,  woodwork- 
ing shops,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a 
physical  laboratory,  an  optical  lab- 
oratory, an  electrical  laboratory,  a 
mechanical  and  testing  laboratory, 
a  laboratory  for  explosives — and  "at 
least  two,  and  possibly  three,  shifts 
of  men."  It  is  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol, not  of  the  Advisory  Board,  but 
of  "a  naval  officer  of  rank,"  under 
whom  will  be  "naval  heads  of  broad 
experience  in  laboratory  methods 
and  science  in  general,  besides 
staffs  of  civilian  experimenters, 
chemists,  physicists,- etc."  The  whole 
is  to  be  "surrounded  by  a  high 
fence  and  guard  maintained  at  all 
hours.  No  visitors  allowed." 

WHY   THE   LABORATORY? 

There  being  no  necessary  or  even 
ap{)arent  relation  between  board  ami 
laboratory,  the  precise  object  and 
purpose  of  the  latter  is  somewhat 
obscure;  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
public  idea  that,  like  Mr.  Edison's 
visit  to  the  submarine,  in  some 
way  it  will  cause  or  stimulate 
inventions.  Inventors,  however,  like 
poets,  are  born  and  not  made. 
The  divine  afflatus  cannot  be 
pumped.  No  one  has  ever  invented 
anything  to  order,  and  altho  there 
have  been  cases  where  after  uccumu- 
latiiig  numy  jars  of  chfinicals,  and 
tiiany     »'U'ttncal     uppliancfs.     peopU* 


have  mixed  them  together,  hit  or 
miss,  with  the  hope  that  something 
likely  to  pay  might  come  out  of  it. 
no  one  today,  despite  the  prospec- 
tive help  of  a  $5,000,000  laboratory, 
can  announce  that  he  is  "going  to 
invent"  without  provoking  general 
derision.  Some  forty  years  ago  that 
sort  of  prophesy  was  quite  common, 
and  much  corporate  stock  was  sold 
on  the  strength  of  it.  But  as  the  in- 
ventions, if  they  ever  materialized, 
generalh'  came  from  wholly  unex- 
pected sources,  "going  to  invent" 
nowadays  has  lost  its  efficacy  even 
as  a  promotion  asset. 

This  renders  the  proposed  labor- 
atory difficult  to  distinguish  from  a 
bureau  to  be  filled  with  place-hold- 
ers under  the  patronage  of  the  Navy 
Department,  or  from  part  and  par- 
cel of  Secretary  Daniels'  well  known 
scheme  of  substituting  government- 
owned  plants  for  those  privately 
controlled.  Of  course,  like  ever>' 
present  project  having  its  objective 
in  the  national  treasury,  this  one 
is  to  contribute  to  our  "prepared- 
ness"— but  precisely  how  and 
against  what  is  yet  to  be  explaineil. 
VN'hatever  arguments  may  exist, 
however,  they  are  sure  to  apply  to 
more  and  still  more  "laboratories" 
thruout     the     public     st*  The 

Army,  which  has  "big  p  s"  of 

its  own.  will  likely  enough  demand, 
not  a  five,  but  a  ten  million  dollar 
establishment.  The  Patent  Othce. 
which  really  needs  something  of  the 
kind,  is  used  to  jxtverty  and  miirht 
be  contented  with  son\ething  lesw. 
The  Koo^l  Commission,  the  p«i«pt« 
studyinir  the  Mississippi  leve**.  for- 
est conservation,  ii'  'ea.  th» 
hookworm  ami  I'm'-'  ,,>ioji,  coulU 
no    doubt    all    dei:              ;le    tv>    th«ir 
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own  saf isfactioii  a  cryiriK  need  for 
lal)orat(iri«',s  of  the  most  coiiipirlifii- 
Hiv(^  characler.  it  even  sccin.s  illdjjf- 
ical  to  stoi>  with  the  Navy,  wlicii  \v»« 
iiiiKlit  liavc^  a  K'"iiii<l  compo.sih'  liim- 
(Iri'd  iiiillioii  dollar  lahoralory  for 
liiKiiiiK'  out  everything  ai)oiit  every- 
thiiiKT,  and  incidentally  providing:  a 
protni.scd  land  ilnwin}.:  with  milk  and 
honey   I'or  "dcseivin).:  I)»'moerats." 

WHO    AICK     IIIK    APVISKItS? 

Lenvin^  aside  the  lahoralory,  and 
aeceplinK  the  denied  inlention  on  tin* 
part  ol"  the  A(lvis(»ry  iJoard  to  invent 
or  develop  tlu>  inventions  of  others, 
that  organization  sems  to  rednee  it- 
self to  a  shimheriiiK  oraele  to  he 
roused  into  advisory  activity  when- 
ever somebody  in  the  Navy  wants  it 
to  advise.  Hut  why  should  somel)ody 
.so  desire?  Is  it  because  of  the  su- 
perior (luaJilications  of  the  Hoard 
for  grappliujr  with  the  Navy's  "big 
problems"?  If  so,  where  do  they  ap- 
pear? It  includes  some  gentlemen 
of  high  professional  eminence  and 
it  has  been  chosen,  not  from  the 
whole  country,  but  from  the  nar- 
rowly  restricted   membership   of 

1.  The  American  Aeronautical  So- 
ciety. 

2.  The  American  Society  of  Aero- 
nautic Engineers.  • 

3.  The  American  Society  of  Automo- 
bile Engineers. 

4.  The  Inventors'  Guild. 

5.  The   American    Chemical    Society. 

6.  The  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical  Engineers. 

7.  The  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety. 

8.  The  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

9.  The  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers. 

10.  The  American  Electro-Chemical 
Society,  and 

11.  The  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical  Engineers. 

How  membership  in  some  of  these 
concerns  implies  in  any  sense  supe- 
rior ability  to  solve  "big  naval 
problems,"  how  distinction  as  an 
automobile  engineer  or  a  subway 
builder,  for  example,  fits  any- 
body for  doing  so  is  not  clear.  If 
general  technical  attainments  are  a 
sufficient  qualification,  why  exclude 
the  thousands  of  engineers  and  sci- 
entists outside  of  those  selected  by 
the  eleven  societies?  If  special  at- 
tainments relative  to  naval  problems 
are  a  proper  criterion,  then  altho 
hygiene  afloat  is  of  great  importance 
and  naval  surgeons  now  exercize 
military  command,  no  medical  soci- 
ety figures  on  the  list.  Accounting 
and  storekeeping  in  the  Navy  have 
of  late  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  study,  but  no  organiza- 
tion of  the  Accountants  is  repre- 
sented. And  oddly  enough  the  one 
society  of  all  others  which  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  problems  of  naval 
construction — the   Society   of   Naval 


ArchifeclM   and    Marine   Kngiru'erM  - 
is   couMpiciimiM    by    il.s   iib.sence. 

mi:n  who  am.  Mi.sHiNn 

And  as  for  iridividuiiJM,  the  eon- 
Irasl  liflwtM'n  the  names  of  Homn 
that  arc  iinliidiMJ  in  th<>  board  and 
of  somr  tli.it  art'  n<il  is  probablv  best 
aceoiiidfd  for  by  the  inli-rn.il  (loli- 
tirs  of  the  cojitribiiting  (»rganiza- 
tions.  To  mt'iitiori  Itiit  a  few  of  the 
missing,  where  are  such  aviators  as 
Orvillc  Wright  and  (Jlen  ('iirtiss; 
such  shipbuilders  n.s  ["""rancis  T. 
Howies.  Lewis  Ni.xon,  Kichard  H. 
Robinson  and  f  for  subm.-irines) 
Lawreiici-  Y.  Sjjoar — all  four  ex- 
naval  ollicers,  graduates  of  Annaj)- 
olis.  and  famous  for  their  ability 
long  before  they  left  the  Navy; 
where  are  such  ex|)erts  in  wireless 
telegra{)hy  and  telephony  as  Mi- 
chael I.  l^ipin  and  J.  J.  Carty ;  and, 
most  singular  of  all  omissions,  where 
is  the  name  of  John  Fonsyth  Meigs, 
easily  the  first  of  American  ordnance 
engineers,  another  Annapolis  grad- 
uate and  ex-naval  officer  of  long 
service?  Why  are  there  four  repre- 
sentatives of  aeronautics  and  none  in 
the  fields  of  ship  or  gun  building? 

While  an  Advisory  Board  is  as  un- 
able to  produce  inventions  as  a  uni- 
versity is  to  bear  children,  it  cannot, 
of  course,  impede  or  prevent  the  ex- 
ercize of  inventive  genius  by  its 
members — and  many  of  them  are  in- 
ventors of  distinction.  This  raises 
questions.  Can  the  Board  properly 
advise  upon  the  inventions  of  its  own 
members?  Does  membership  in  the 
Board  deprive  the  country  of  such 
inventions?  Will  outside  inventors 
submit  their  inventions  to  a  body  of 
other  inventors,  especially  when  they 
know  the  latter  are  working  in  the 
same  field?  As  the  affection  of  an  in- 
ventor for  his  invention  is  proverb- 
ially like  that  of  a  tigress  for  her 
whelps,  is  he  any  more  likely  to  sub- 
mit its  merits  to  the  adjudication  of 
his  rivals  than  a  mother  is  to  sub- 
mit to  a  jury  of  other  mothers, 
whether  or  not  her  offspring  is  good 
looking?  Are  members  of  the  Board 
to  be  permitted  to  hold  patents  for 
their  inventions  made  during  their 
term  of  office,  or  to  exploit  them  as 
against  the  Government?  If  so,  where 
is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  in- 
ventions of  general  utility  and  those 
specially  adapted  for  naval  use? 

The  regions  in  which  the  wa>"ward 
inventive  facul^ty  may  happen  to 
stray  cannot  be  circumscribed.  Sup- 
pose Mr.  Hudson  Maxim,  distin- 
guished as  an  explosive  inventor,  but 
appearing  on  the  Board  as  an  avia- 
tion expert  (he  was  nominated  by 
one  of  the  Aeronautic  Societies) 
should  invent  a  shirt-ironer  ex- 
pressly suited  to  the  steam  laundry 


which  Serrelar',  Djinii'JH  now  (hinkN 
no  l>ullle«hij»  ihould  hi*  without.  1«  it 
not  concoiviiblu  that  the  Swrfttary 
might  be  HerJouMJy  |)orplcxc(l  bet  ween 
n'taiiiing  Mr.  Maxim  on  thi-  Hoard 
iiiid  losing  a  highly  ellirM-nl  «hirt- 
ironer,  or  sticking  to  the  Mhirt-irorier 
and  losing  Mr.  Maxim?  The  ruHC.  in, 
of  course,  imaginary,  but  Mimilur  con- 
<litions  might  jierhaps  arise  regard- 
ing the  storage  battery  already  noted 
as  invented  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Hoard,  i'ower  for  submarineH  during 
submersion  is  one  of  the  "big  prob- 
lems of  the  Navy,"  Does  the  Hoard 
proi)r).se  tf»  pass  on  the  merits  of  its 
(Chairman's  already  offered  battery? 
If  not,  why  not? 

And  f)eoi)le  art;  already  asking  how 
all  tiiese  busy  chemists,  engineers, 
electricians,  automobile  makers,  and 
the  like,  acf|uired  education  in  the 
"big  problems  of  the  Navy,"  or 
whether  they  have  still  to  get  it? 
Barring  the  professional  biographies 
of  four  ex-naval  officers  who  resigned 
many  years  ago  and  went  into  other 
callings,  the  published  "wh(/s  whos" 
afford  no  illuminating  information  on 
the  subject.  A  New  York  newspaper 
remarked  the  other  day  that  anybody 
could  open  any  one  of  twenty  doors 
in  the  Navy  Department  corridors 
and  find  an  officer  who  knows  more 
about  naval  needs  than  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  distinguished 
scientists. 

SHOULD  CIVILIANS  ADVISE  EXPERTS? 

But  most  anomalous  of  all,  here  is 
a  body  of  men  chosen  from  other  pur- 
suits in  order  to  give  advice  to  the 
undisputed  experts  of  another  pro- 
fession, in  the  most  important  mat- 
ters of  that  profession.  And  not  only 
this,  but  advice  calculated  to  in- 
fluence the  professional  judgment  of 
experts  upon  whose  skill,  efficiency 
and  independently  trained  judgment 
the  safety  of  the  nation  depends.  Is 
it  not  astonishing  that  any  one — even 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — should 
conceive  of  such  a  proceeding;  or 
should  seriously  believe  that  the  naval 
officers  charged  with  such  terrible  re- 
sponsibilities would  submit  them- 
selves to  such  counsel?  Yet  either  it 
must  be  heeded  or  not  heeded.  If  not, 
why  the  Board?  If  it  must  be,  is  the 
country  prepared  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility involved  in  its  "big  naval 
problems"  from  the  men  whom  it  has 
educated  since  childhood  to  meet 
them,  and  who  are  bound  by  every 
tie  of  discipline  and  devotion,  to  an 
irresponsible  body  of  civilians  cre- 
ated by  and  amenable  to  no  law? 

The  naval  officers  are  seldom  vo- 
cal about  the  affairs  of  the  Navy, 
partly  because  they  are  muzzled  by 
regulations,  and  partly  because  in- 
discreet utterances  are  apt  to  result 
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ill  loiiK  Hocliision  111  (listuiil  MtatioiiH; 
but  H(i  r.ir  MM  llir  wrilrr  Iuim  l)t'cii 
ubio  to  jii(Ik«',  llifir  (ipiiiioiiM  on  iiw 
pro.Mont  Mubjt'rf  raiiK«*  ;'"  'bu  way 
t'roni  silfiil  (lisapix'iival  In  i|iir.st  ioii 
iiiK  wbt'lbiT  Ibis  .si-bniu'  is  anullicr 
(if  llie  Sec  rota  ry's  oriKinai  i(b'a.s  for 
fxaltiiiK  tbf  I'ivil  abovo  tbf  military 
power,  or  a  ru'W  sample  of  bis  pc 
I'libar  liiaiid  of  sociaUsni  wliicii 
wants  to  "down  tbc  K<'bl-lac't'(l  aris- 
tocracy of  tbi'  navy."  Otbrrs  grimly 
objoi't  to  amateur  cH'orts  "to  toacii 
them  tiu'ir  business."  And  indeed 
of  all  men  Ibis  last  they  b>ast  need. 
From  till'  moment  that  they  enter 
the  service  until  they  retire  from  it, 
their  education  is  incessant.  No  more 
pitiless  self-critics  and  task-masters 
exist  than  they.  From  jreneration  to 
generation  they  teach  one  another — 
the  elders,  the  younper.  They  abol- 
ished scholastic  control  by  civilians 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
fifty  years  ago.  And  because  the 
Navy  is  always  niol)ilized  and  ready 
for  war  they  learn  its  needs  under 
practical  conditions.  Is  it  likely  that 
civilians  with  no  similar  knowledge 
or  experience  are  competent  to  in- 
struct them  concerning  the  problems 
at  which  they  are  always  working? 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  seems 
to  regard  himself  as  the  originator 
of  making  civilian  counsel  available 
to  the  naval  officers.  If  he  holds  that 
idea  he  is  misled.  The  subject  is  one 
which  has  been  under  discussion  for 
many  years.  It  was  suggested  to  him 
by  his  former  Aide  for  Operations 
and  urged  during  the  latter's  entire 
term  of  office.  It  has  been  discussed 
in  the  columns  of  The  Independent 
for  upward  of  seventeen  years. 

A  BETTER  PLAN  IN  ENGLAND 

A  very  much  more  logical  and  bet- 
ter plan  than  that  of  Mr.  Daniels  has 
already  been  carried  into  effect  by 
Great  Britain.  It  comprizes  a  Cen- 
tral Committee  under  the  presidency 
of  Admiral  Lord  Fisher — "the 
father  of  the  modern  British  Navy" 
— naval  head  of  the  Admiralty  for 
years  prior  to  his  retirement  for  age, 
and  recalled  to  it  again  during  the 
present  war,  altho  the  vagaries 
of  the  now  extinguished  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  led  to  his  speedy  with- 
drawal. With  him  are  associated  Sir 
Charles  A.  Parsons,  an  engineer  of 
the  highest  eminence,  inventor  of  the 
steam  turbine  which  bears  his  name, 
and  its  principal  developer.  Sir  Jos- 
eph Thomson,  long  Cavendish  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  at  Cambridge  and 
now  Professor  of  Physics  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  London  and  a 
physicist  of  worldwide  fame,  and 
Dr.  G.  T.  Beilby,  an  inventor  of 
many  industrial  processes  and  a 
chemist  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of    fuel    economy.    In    other    words, 


here  in  u  Mmid!  •'xecutlve  Kroiiji  nian- 
K^ed  liy  n  fiiinouH  naval  olllrt-r,  and 
iMcliidinK  an  en^rineer,  a  |)by«iciMt 
iind  a  cbetniHt  of  thu  hiKb«*Hl  rank. 
A.sMocialed  will)  thin  (!oirimittee  is 
the  Uoyal  S(Kiely  and  twelve  con- 
Hultants  which  adviseH  (not  the 
Navy,  but)  tlio  ('orntnittei-  on  niat- 
t«'rs  Mpecilically  referred  to  them. 
Tlu*  l{o,\al  Society  InvestigateM  and 
develops  profxmalH  provisionally  ac- 
cepted from  inventors.  The  examina- 
tion of  n.'W  suggestions  and  j)lans 
is  confided  to  committees  of  naval 
<ilticers  "in  (trder  that  technical 
knowledg»?  and  experience  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  on  these  matters  in 
the  initial  stage."  And  between  the 
naval  olli(  «'rs  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  consultants  and  the  Koyal  So- 
ciety on  the  other,  logically  stands 
the  ccxirdinating  Central  Committee, 
with  a  consunmiate  seaman  at  its 
head.  No  one  has  announced  that  he 
is  going  to  invent  anything,  no  one 
has  suggested  any  "laboratory,"  and 
no  member  is  known  to  be  engaged 
in  selling  anything  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  object  is  not  to  teach  the 
naval  officers  their  business,  nor  to 
build  up  the  political  fences  of  the 
Admiralty's  First  Lord,  but 

to  assist  the  admiralty  in  coordinat- 
ing and  encouraging  scientific  effort  in 
relation  to  the  requirements  of  the 
naval  service. 

ENCOURAGING  INVENTION 
It  is  questionable,  however,  wheth- 
er any  permanent  organization  of 
civilian  advisers  is  suited  to  our  naval 
needs.  Intelligent  as  American  na- 
val officers  are,  the  fact  that  their 
profession  removes  them  from  close 
contact  with  the  business  world  and 
involves  much  engrossing  detail  and 
routine  renders  them  cautious — and 
sometimes  over-cautious — in  accept- 
ing innovations.  When  the  individual 
is  translated  from  active  service 
afloat  to  an  administrative  position 
in  which  he  is  called  upon  to  deal 
with  lawyers,  promoters,  contractors, 
and  the  like,  his  caution  increases, 
and  is  apt  to  take  the  form  of  im- 
posing counsels  of  perfection  upon 
newly  proposed  ideas.  He  tends  less 
to  give  credit  for  what  has  been  ac- 
complished than  to  reject  the  im- 
provement altogether,  because  it  has 
not  attained  some  arbitrary  stand- 
ard of  his  own  fixing.  Conditions 
such  as  this  delayed  our  adoption  of 
the  submarine,  the  telescope-sight 
and  many  other  inventions  which, 
altho  originating  here,  found 
their  first  utilization  abroad.  This 
sort  of  supercaution  militates  against 
the  advantage  which  this  country 
possesses  in  being  the  most  inventive 
nation  in  the  world. 

What  we  need  and  have  long  needed 
is  a  more  progressive  spirit,  a 
greater  toleration  among  the  naval 


ofTircrM  who  an*  ealbMl  iii)on  t«' 
and    morn   dn'''    "Micjul    enc'...; .., - 
irient  for  th<'  ng  judgment.  It 

iH  belieyiul  that  thiH  can  \nt  Herurcd 
by  the  at-      "       "  of  civilian  • 
not    to    Mi_  _  the    naval    • 

judgment,  but  to  crdartfit  the  hori/.on 
within  which  Im  exercizen  it.  The 
problem  <jf  which  a  Molution  Im  de- 
hired  nhould  be  Met  forth  publicly  tut 
an  to  reach  the  inventorn  of  the  coun- 
try. They  Hhould  be  asMurefi  that 
counsels  of  perfection  will  no  longf-r 
be  in.sisted  ui»<jii,  and  that  whatever 
a  man  may  be  found  to  have  actually 
done  in  the  way  of  ijn)gresM  will  be 
credited  to  him.  Each  t  lution  should 
be  passed  upon  by  experts  conver- 
sant with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
I)articular  problem  involved;  and 
each  group  of  judges  should  include 
a  majority  of  naval  officers  and  a 
minority  of  civilians,  the  function  of 
the  latter  being  to  bring  in  the  views 
of  the  world  outside  of  that  bounded 
by  the  naval  circle.  The  point  is  not 
that  these  outside  views  shall  pre- 
vail, but  that  they  shall  be  consid- 
ered. It  will  be  immaterial,  there- 
fore, if  a  given  group  should  on  any 
question  divi-de  with  the  naval  of- 
ficers on  one  side  and  the  minority  of 
civilians  on  the  other.  The  former 
would  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
latter's  views,  and  the  final  and  de- 
ciding authority  in  such  case  might 
also  have  them  in  the  form  of  a 
minority  dissenting  report.  This, 
while  leaving  the  naval  officers  with 
their  full  responsibility,  gives  them 
the  means  of  seeing  and  approach- 
ing their  problems  from  standpoints 
different  from  their  own.  There  is  no 
lack  of  such  civilian  experts,  and 
surely  no  lack  of  the  patriotism 
which  would  render  them  willing  to 
serve.  Such  service  would  be  an 
honor  to  be  prized,  and  unlike  that 
of  the  present  Board  it  should  be 
made  legal  by  compensation. 

Where  an  idea  has  been  found  to 
be  practical  and  useful  so  far  as  it 
goes,  the  Government  may  properly 
undertake  its  further  development. 
This  may  be  done  by  its  direct  em- 
ployment in  the  fleet  or  in  a  reserve 
or  obsolete  vessel  or  vessels  specially 
set  apart  for  trial  purposes,  or  in 
private  establishments  or  Navy 
Yards  where  facilities  for  the  par- 
ticular  trials    needed   are   available. 

Based  upon  a  study  of  naval  needs 
and  naval  invention  extending  now 
over  a  period  of  half  a  century,  the 
present  writer  is  unable  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  Naval  Ad- 
visory Board  as  now  created  is  not 
adapted  to  rendering  useful  assist- 
ance to  the  Na\T-  The  five  million- 
dollar  laboratorj'  project  Congress 
can  safely  be  depended  upon  to 
squelch. 

New  York  City 
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COURT    DIGNITARIES    AWAIT    THE    CORONATION    OF  HIS    IMPERIAL    MAJESTY    AT    THE    SHISHIN-DEN    PALACE 

THE  ACCESSION  OF  THE  MIKADO 

THREE  WEEKS  OF  QUAINT  CEREMONIES  NOW  BEING  PERFORMED  IN  KYOTO 


E 


MPEROR  YOSHIHITO  an- 
nounces to  the  Imperial  An- 
cestral Divinities  the  fact  of 
his  succession  to  the  Imperial  Au- 
thority, of  his  coming  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  Sacred  Treasures  and 
of  his  ascension  to  the  Takamikura, 
the  Imperial  Throne.  Banzai!  Long 
Live  the  Emperor!" 

By  this  proclamation  Japan  began 
the  coronation  ceremonies  which 
are  being  celebrated  with  all 
traditional  ritual  at  Kyoto  from 
November  6  to  28,  three  years  after 
the  Emperor  actually  began  his  reign. 
Senso  and  Sokuyi,  the  two  impres- 
sive ceremonials  which  are  held- on 
November  10,  are  the  actual  acces- 
sion and  coronation.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  ancestor  worship  at  the 
Shenko-den  Palace.  There  the  Em- 
peror formally  acquires  the  Throe 
Sacred  Treasures — the  Shin-ki — 
and  prays  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
reign,  already  proclaimed  a  "new 
era  of  great  righteousness." 

Gongs  and  drums  give  the  signal 
for  the  weird  Kaf/uni  music,  during 
"Which  the  offerings  ate  laid  in  front 
of  the  shrine.  Then  their  Imperial 
Majesties,  escorted  by  Court  digni- 
taries in  their  traditional  ceremonial 
costumes,  enter  the  Inner  Hall  and 
proceed  to  the  Sacred  Shrine.  Since 
shoes  may  not  be  worn  in  the  Di- 
vine Presence  the  Emperor  walks  on 
a  fresh  rush  mat,  spread  in  front 
and  rolled  up  from  behind  as  he  pro- 
ci'CflH,  so  that  no  other  person  may 
Ircad  u\>(tu  it. 

While  the  Emperor  reudM  hiw  ad- 
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dress  a  ritualist  rings  a  sacred  bell, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  gods  to 
the  recitation.  Their  Majesties  then 
make  obeisance  before  the  Kashiko- 
dokoro,  the  Place  of  Awe,  in  which 
is  the  Divine  Mirror.  The  Sacred 
Sword  and  the  Bead  Necklace  are  on 
a  nearby  table.  These  three,  the  Sa- 
cred Treasures  of  the  Realm,  sym- 
bolize Knowledge,  Courage  and 
Mercy — necessary  attributes  of  the 
sovereign.  They  were  given  by  Ama- 
terasu  Omikami,  the  Sun  Goddess, 
ancestress  of  the  Japanese  nation,  to 
her  grandson,  Ninigi-no-Mikoto, 
when  he  was  about  to  descend  to 
earth  from  heaven  to  reign  over  the 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Fourth  in 
the  direct  line  of  descent  from  Mi- 
koto  was  Jimmu  Tenno,  whose  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  in  the  year  660 
B.  C.  is  taken  in  the  records  of  Ja- 
pan as  the  beginning  of  national  his- 
tory. His  Majesty,  Emperor  Yoshi- 
hito,  is  the  I22d  in  an  unbroken  line 
of  sovereigns  extending  over  2575 
years. 

Having  solemnized  his  enthrone- 
ment before  his  ancestors,  the  Em- 
peror will  formally  announce  his 
reign  to  the  representatives  of  his 
people,  from  the  Tukufnikuni,  the 
Imperial  Throne  in  the  Shishin-ilen 
Palace.  At  that  hour  fireworks  anil 
bombs  and  salutes  will  acclaim  the 
Emperor  in  Tokyo,  O.-saka  ami  other 
principal  cities  of  the  realm. 

The  l>aij()-Sai  Is  a  form  of  harvest 
Thanksgiving  to  be  held  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  The  Empt^ror  makes  otler- 
irigH  "f  the  newly  hurvested  rice  to 


the  deities,  and  himself  partakes  of 
the  food  with  his  people.  At  the 
shrines  of  Yuki-den  and  Suki-den 
twenty  officials  of  higher  rank  will 
guard  the  gates  while  the  sacrifice 
is  made.  Their  costume,  which,  like 
that  of  all  participants  in  the  coro- 
nation, is  prescribed  to  the  minutest 
detail,  is  the  Sokutai,  a  coronet  with 
a  pennant  of  silk  gauze  coiled  at  the 
back,  and  a  pair  of  Oikake,  a  short 
robe  of  light  blue,  a  loose  tunic  with 
a  long  train,  a  jeweled  belt,  a  sword 
with  a  broad  girdle,  a  flat  quiver 
with  arrows,  a  bow,  a  pair  of  shallow 
shoes,  and  a  consecrated  surplice. 

After  the  Divine  Oblation  the 
Emperor  returns  to  Kairyu-den. 
Post-coronation  banquets  are  held 
on  three  successive  days.  At  the  first 
of  these  the  most  ancient  of  Japa- 
nese dances,  the  Kume-Mai.  will  he 
given. 

The  rites  of  worship  at  the  Shrine 
of  Ise  and  at  the  mausoleums  of  the 
four  last  Emperors  are  the  last  of 
the  Kyoto  ceremonies.  Their  Impe- 
rial Majesties  return  to  Tokyo  and 
perform  obeisance  at  the  Kworei- 
den  and  the  Shin-den.  Then  as  the 
official  Coronation  Sheet  explains: 

"The  Emperor  and  Empress  shall 
leave  the  satictuary. 

"The  Divine  Oblation  shall  be  r«- 
n\(>veil. 

"The  lUhir  of  the  saiK-tuarv  shall 
lie  closeil 

"And  while  the  ritual  music 
plays    - 

"All  the  persons  asseniblMl  sh*U 
withdraw." 


WHAT  Till-:   CORONATION    MI:ANS 


P.V    k.  K.  KAWAKAWI 


WllI'lN  tlu>  Into  Mikado,  \\w 
liillifi-  of  Ihf  ruling  movci- 
ciKii.  \v;i.s  ciilliroiit'd  sixty- 
thri'i'  yi'ars  aK<».  "o  rourlirrs  mid  of 
lU'ials  privilt'Kt'tl  to  parliripatf  in  the 
coronal  ion  I'l'H  tlu'  lu'ri'ssity  of  ic 
hearsinK  Hu*  c'imxmuoiui'm  mo  that  tlu* 
occasion  niij.rlil  not.  ho  niancd  hy  any 
improper  coiulnct  or  unconicly  ap- 
pearance, 'riie  rol)es  they  wore  ul  the 
coronation  were  patterned  much  liki' 
the  every-(hiy  robes  ol'  tiie  court,  and 
they  were  familiar  with  the  etiipieL 
that  was  observed  on  all  sudi  occa- 
sions. 

The  half  century  that  has  since 
past  has  proved  a  millennium.  In  that 
short  period  Japan  has  ofTected  a 
complete  chan^i'  of  her  trovermiient. 
She  has  cut  loose  from  medieval  tra- 
ditions and  has  inaugurated  a  new 
social  order.  She  has  even  said  t?ood- 
bye  to  the  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
which  invested  her  country  with  pe- 
culiar charm,  and  has  adopted  in 
their  place  the  material  civilization 
of  the  Occident  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  efficiency.  And  what  is  the 
result? 

So  far  from  her  former  moorings 
has  she  been  removed  that  today  her 
nobles  and  officials,  save  the  masters 
of  ceremonies  of  the  Court,  know 
nothing  of  the  time-honored  custom 
of  coronation.  When  the  Imperial 
Household  announced  a  few  months 
ago  that  the  coming  coronation 
would,  in  deference  to  the  memory  of 
the  imperial  ancestors,  be  conducted 
in  accord  with  the  ancient  traditions 
of  the  Court,  the  personages  invited 
to  attend  the  ceremonies  felt  that  a 
difficult  task  was  in  store  for  them. 
For  few  of  them  knew  how  to  don 
the  ancient  court  robes,  much  less 
how  to  conduct  themselves  as  the 
courtiers  of  yore  would  have  done 
on  such  occasions.  As  the  greatest 
of  great  days  drew  near  these  privi- 
leged subjects  of  the  Mikado  organ- 
ized a  class  for  dress  rehearsal  and 
for  the  practice  of  the  various  rites 
which  would  constitute  the  corona- 
tion. 

This  is  indeed  a  significant  indica- 
tion of  the  signal  transformation 
which  Japan  has  witnessed  in  the 
past  few  decades.  To  the  new  gener- 
ation which  dominates  the  island 
empire  today,  the  Japan  of  fifty 
years  ago  is  like  a  quaint  print  of 
ukiyoye.  The  metamorphosis  is  not 
confined  to  the  progressive  class  of 
people,  but  is  apparent  even  in  the 
citadel  of  conservatism,  the  Court  of 
the  Mikado.  The  Emperor  himself, 
tho  still  revered  and  respected  as 
were    his    august    ancestors,    is    no 


Mr.  Ktuvitkami,  author  of  "AHin  at 
the  Ihmr"  mid  "Amertcitu-Japn- 
111'nr  h'rIiitiofiH,"  hiiH  HWrritl  liinrH 
rinilrihiitid  In  Tin-  liulriirniliiil. 
lliH  liinl  (irtirlr,  i>iil)linhfil  in  Mnjl 
III  thin  i/riir,  flnilt  with  thi'  nln- 
liiitiH  hi'tivi-iu  Jiiimn  and  Chinn.  Ilf 
hitH  Himliiil  ill  the  VuivvrHitiiH  of 
fdii'ii  iiiiil  W iHcoiiHin  ami  in  an  an- 
lliDrilii  ini  the  intrrnalional  re- 
tatioiiH      of      Japan. — TlIK    KditoU. 


longer  shrouded  in  the  atmosphere 
of  mystery  which  surrounded  his 
father.  The  modern  educational  sys- 
tem, that  destroyer  of  social  castes, 
could  not  fail  to  inlluence  even  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood, 
for  they,  too,  must  be  educated. 

Yoshihito,  the  present  Mikado,  in 
his  boyhood  days,  received  a  liberal 
education  in  a  modern  school.  True, 
he  did  not  go  to  school  with  plebeian 
sons  for  he  matriculated  himself  in 
the  Tokio  School  for  Nobles.  Never- 
theless, he  read  books,  ran  races, 
played  ball  with  boys  who,  had  it 
been  in  his  father's  days,  would 
never  have  dared  to  stand  face  to 
face  with  him.  The  day  is  gone,  never 
to  come  back,  when  the  Mikado  was 
simply  the  Mikado  and  not  a  per- 
sonality animated  with  desires  and 
feelings  common  to  all  humanity. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  de- 
mocratization of  the  country  is  the 
cosmopolitan  tendency  which  it  has 
witnessed  in  the  past  half  century. 
Of  this  tendency  the  coronation 
bears  strongest  testimony.  While  the 
ceremonies  follow  the  traditions  of 
Shinto,  the  representatives  of  the 
Buddhists  are  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion.  A  most  radical 
departure  from  ancient  usages  of  the 
Court  is  the  formal  acceptance  by 
the  Mikado  of  the  English  Bible  pre- 
sented by  the  Christians  of  America 
to  commemorate  the  auspicious  day. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Sturge  of  San  Francisco 
has  gone  to  Japan  with  it. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion that  the  coronation  will  be  cos- 
mopolitan. Take  the  musical  pro- 
gram. At  the  entertainment  follow- 
ing the  rites  of  enthronement,  the 
musical  program  consists  of  selec- 
tions from  the  classical  compositions 
of  Japan.  On  the  next  day  the  music 
is  Chinese,  and  on  the  third  day 
Western  composers  such  as  Verdi, 
W'agner  and  Gounod  are  well  repre- 
sented. Even  in  the  cuisine  of  the 
banquets  this  cosmopolitan  tendency 
is  evident.  The  banquet  on  the  first 
day  is  purely  Japanese  in  style.  The 
next  banquet  follows  the  Chinese 
custom.    In   the    final   and    grandest 


banquet  iho  covcfH  are  laid  in  accord 
with  the  WeHti-rn  iniumer,  and  the 
cuiHine  Im  entirely  Occidental, 

In  spite  of  all  that  hiiH  Immmi  nald 
above  the  cerenioniCH  are  riiark«?d 
with  Him|j|icity,  for  Himpliclty  in  the 
ke>note  of  the  Shinto  ritual  which  iM 
followed  in  the  festival.  The  Mtruc- 
ture  where  the  enthronement  cere- 
mony taken  place  is  of  the  plaineHt 
nature,  and  is  modeled  aft'-r  the 
Shinto  shrine,  which  is  little  differ- 
ent from  th(!  modest  hut  of  the  me- 
dieval ages.  The  robes  worn  by  the 
Mikado  ami  his  attendants  are  made 
of  ecjually  plain  material.  There;  in'rio 
gorgeous  pageantry.  Pomp  and 
grandeur  are  not  the  words  to  char- 
acterize such  a  festival. 

The  rites  of  coronation  are  e.s.sen- 
tially  religious,  if  we  may  call  Shinto 
a  religion.  The  Mikadf)  humbles  him- 
self before  the  Mirror,  the  Sword, 
and  the  Jewel,  the  sacred  trinity  be- 
(lueathed  by  the  founder  of  the  im- 
perial dynasty.  The  Mirror  .say.s, 
"Know  Thyself";  the  Sword  says, 
"Be  Brave,"  and  the  luminous  Jewel 
says,  "Enlighten  Thy.self."  Bowed 
low  before  the  sacred  symbols  of  the 
imperial  dynasty  and  of  the  state,  the 
Mikado  holds  communion  with  the 
spirits  of  his  forefathers,  invoking 
their  guidance  in  the  discharge  of 
the  grave  responsibilities  which  he 
has  assumed  as  the  sovereign  ruler 
of  the  land.  He  talks  to  them  humbly 
but  lovingly,  as  if  to  his  living  par- 
ents. 

This  particular  scene  of  the  coro- 
nation is  illustrative  of  the  attitude 
of  the  average  Japanese  toward  his 
ancestors.  Even  in  these  latter  days 
of  materialism  almost  every  house- 
hold has  a  small  shrine  where  rest 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  symbolized  in 
tiny  wooden  tablets.  Before  this  min- 
iature shrine  or  "god-shelf"  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  young  and  old, 
sit  for  a  few  moments  every  morn- 
ing before  they  break  the  fast,  mur- 
muring a  few  words  of  reverence  and 
affection  for  the  spirits  that  dwell 
there. 

In  the  glorification  of  ancestor 
worship,  perhaps,  lies  the  greatest 
significance  of  the  coronation.  Above 
the  apparent  change  of  material  life 
?nd  amid  the  onrush  of  Western  in- 
fluence Shinto  stands  forth  unmis- 
takably as  a  religion  of  the  heart.  It 
is  not  only  a  living  source  of  poetry 
but  a  national  sentiment  of  tremen- 
dous force.  And  this  sentiment  re- 
ceives now  and  then  a  strong  stimu- 
lus from  such  state  festivals  as  the 
coronation. 

San  Francisco 
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THE      WORLD      OVER 


Measured   Mirth 

By  the  use  of  a  new  instrument 
called  the  acoug-raph,  the  exhibitor  of 
comedy  "movies"  can  tell  exactly  how 
funny  each  film  is.  Nothing:  is  left  to 
luck.  He  doesn't  have  to  guess  that, 
for  example,  Charlie  Chaplin  is  the 
funniest  man  in  the  trade:  the  needles 
of  the  acoug-raph — a  hori- 
zontal line  measuring-  the 
duration  of  the  merriment 
and  a  perpendicular  one  the 
loudness — show  that  folks 
laugh  ten  times  as  loudly  at 
Charlie  as  at  anyone  else 
and  twenty  times  as  long. 

"In  the  Chaplin  plays," 
reports  a  new  trade  maga- 
zine called  Film  Fun,  "the 
needle's  horizontal  progress 
■was  practically  unbroken, 
showing-  that  laughter  was 
continuous  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  picture  to  the 
end." 

What  a  thing  it  is  to 
have  one's  efficiency  certi- 
fied by  the  acoug-raph !  And 
what  an  advantage  the  film 
showman  has  over  folks  of  other 
trades !  Life  would  be  more  like  a  song 
for  us  if  every  job  had  its  acougraph. 


which  the  Mexican  Government  had 
presented  to  the  United  States  for  dam- 
ages to  land  on  the  Mexican  side,  as  a 
result  of  the  water  from  the  river  be- 
ing used  in  small  irrigation  projects  on 
the  American  side,  thus  robbing  Mex- 
ican farms  of  water  which  naturally 
would  have  gone  to  them. 


Irrigation  on  a  Big  Scale 

In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  River 
on  the  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  engineers  of  the  United 
States  Government  have  almost  finished 
one  of  the  greatest  reclamation  proj- 
ects ever  attempted.  At  a  cost  of  $10,- 
000,000  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam  in  New 
Mexico,  which  will  turn  180  square 
miles  of  almost  worthless  desert  into 
fertile  farms,  has  been  constructed. 
And  for  three  years  the  entire  flow  of 
the  Rio  Grande  will  be  required  to  fill 
it.  This  artificial  lake  is  forty  miles 
long  and  from  three  to  six  miles  wide. 
It  will  hold  650,000,000  gallons,  or 
enough  to  cover  2,000,000  acres  of  land 
with  water  to  a  depth  of  one  foot. 

The  work  on  the  dam  was  started  in 
the  spring  of  1911  and  more  than  1000 
workmen  have  been  employed  on  the 
construction  ever  since  that  time.  When 
the  project  is  finally  completed  550,000 
cubic  yards  of  solid  masonry  will  have 
been  put  in  place. 

The  dam  itself  is  1200  feet  long  and 
304  feet  high  at  the  highest  point. 
The  cost,  with  the  exception  of  $1,000,- 
000,  will  eventually  he  paid  back  into 
the  Government  reclamation  fund  liy 
land  owners  who  will  benefit  by  the 
dam,  and  will  again  be  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  rei-himatiori  work  in  somi' 
other  section  of  the  country. 

Th..  KII.OOO.OOO  wu.s  appropriated  .ku 
right  and  ih  h«..ng  ust-d  for  that  pnitiiir\ 
of  tVie  work  which  will  bene(il  furrnerH 
in   Old   Mexico.   The  uppropriutioii    wuh 
iiittde   to    furniHh    this    water    in   suttle 
ment  of  Huverai  tnillion  doilurH  in  cluima 
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NEW   MEXICO'S    STEP   TO   PROSPERITY 

Extensive  irrigation  from  the  river 
without  the  aid  of  a  great  dam  and  res- 
ervoir is  impossible,  because  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  stream  changes 
from  a  raging  torrent  to  a  bed  of  dry 
sand. 

With  the  completion  of  the  dam  and 
other  irrigation  projects  which  will  fol- 
low, a  great  future  for  New  Mexico  is 
assured.  New  Mexico  lies  in  the  heart 
of  the  arid  section  of  America.  She  has 
122,460  square  miles  of  broad  plains, 
rugged  mountains,  sage  brush  deserts; 
greater  in  extent  than  all  New  Eng- 
land, with  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
thrown  in,  but  with  a  population  of 
only  about  500,000. 


is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  "take  him 
along." 

This  was  the  case  when  W.  J.  Parker 
of  Pasadena,  California,  purchased  his 
new  car.  Rover  had  to  be  taken  along, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  as  the  dog 
was  permitted  to  ride  within  the  ma- 
chine his  claws  were  gradually  damag- 
ing the  enamel  and  the 
upholstering  of  the  auto. 
So  Rover  was  transferred 
to  the  runningboard  at  the 
left  side  of  the  car.  Every- 
thing worked  nicely  until 
a  corner  was  turned 
sharply,  but  then  the  dog 
was  sent  spinning  off  into 
the  street. 

Finally    a    simple    guard 
rail     was     constructed     of 
strips  of  steel  three-fourths 
of   an    inch    wide   and   one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  It 
is      about      sixteen      inches 
high     and     two     feet     long. 
The  lower  ends  of  the  up- 
rights     are     fastened     be- 
neath     the      runningboard. 
The     upper     end     of     the 
guard  is  braced  by  a  strip  of  steel  run- 
ning  to    the    outer   edge    of   the   front 
fender. 


When  Rover  Motors 

One  of  the  questions  with  which 
many  an  automobile  owner  is  confront- 
ed is  "Where  shall  we  put  the  dog?"  A 
dog  develops  the  '"motoring  habit"  in 
a  remarkably  short  time,  and  when  once 
he  tliscovers   the  joys  of  touring  there 


A   UUAUUWU   JOY-KIOfc: 


The  Cost  of  Raising  Wages 

Suppose  the  Legislature  should  de- 
cide that  working  women  must  be  paid 
a  living  wage.  What  difference  would 
it  make?  First  of  all,  increased  wages. 

Let  us  take  the  weekly  wages  of 
2785  women  employed  in  New  York 
City  candy  factories,  and  plot  them  as 
shown  in  the  first  chart.  The  hight  of 
each  step  above  the  base  line  shows  the 
rate  of  pay,  and  the  breadth  of  the  step 
shows  how  many  persons  receive  that 
rate. 

Now  suppose  a  wage  board  should 
find  that  eight  dollars  a  week  is  the 
least  sum  a  woman  in  industry  must 
have  to  live  on.  Then  if  these  women 
were  to  be  retained,  2146  (three-quar- 
ters of  the  whole  number)  would  have 
to  be  raised  to  the  eight-dollar  level,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  line.  This  in- 
crease would  amount  to  $4839  a  week. 
an  average  of  $2.25  more  for  every 
underpaid  woman. 

But  the  total  weekly  pay-rolls  of 
til.    .         '  v-one  f:i   "  '      .  '-       _ 

Ka  JOl,  SO   I 

an  addition  of  only  i»  per  cent  to  the 
wauvs  of  productive  lab».>r. 

Ill    u.s    see    how    du^-h    an    aUtWtl    ex 
pens©  would  afT»K-t  the 
canily.   In  the  second  ch.i.. 
rfpresfiits  all  exfKsn.ses  in  tl 
ture  of  coi\ff  \ 

last    census,    l...    

these   lines   aiiu>unts  on   an   avvitMC*  t*-' 

li.S  per  cent  of  a! 

mm  p|-oiiuctive    li^    . 

tfxpvnses  constitute   IV*   p«r  «-'«>>*>   ^^ 

the    wtt^rvs   of    lak>or   cost    IH    ^r   w.. 
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Now  if  llm  cdKl  of  laliur 
wci'o  to  Ix'  imirncil  liy  '.' 
pt'i'  ('('III    Hull    wiiiild    iiictiti 

ikUIIiiK    !'    l'«'''    '•■""I    "I'    I'' 
per  c'out.   or   a    lilllc   more 
lliaii     1     per    ('(Mil     to    llu- 
lolul  cvpciisc  of  mainifac 
tiiri'.   'Tlio  compaialivc  ex 
Iciil    of    ll\is    iiicicmciil    in 
sliowii    liy    tlic    (lolled    ex 
tension   to  the   linlit. 

Mow  nuicli  more  would 
the  eonsunier  have  to  pay 
to  inaUe  np  liie  ditVeri'iu-e 
in  cost? 

Supposi>  candy  lliat  is 
sold  at  letail  Cor  forty 
conts  u  pound  costs  lif- 
teen  cents  to  make.  This 
is  a  moderale  increase 
from  wholesale  to  retail 
rates.  Si>ippin^i-  and  sell 
in^"  then  ahsorh  twenty 
live  cents  of  the  tinal  price. 

If  the  manufacturer  has 
to  add  1  per  cent  to  his 
price  to  pay  the  increased 
cost  of  labor,  he  can  charjje 
fifteen  cents  more  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  this  brand 
and  cover  the  difTerence. 
Suppose  he  raises  it 
twenty  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  That  is  only  one- 
fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound 
more  for  the  dealer  to  pay. 

Finally,  when  the  re- 
tailer passes  this  burden 
on  to  the  purchaser,  he 
also  is  obliged  to  ask  one 
cent  more  for  five  pounds 
of  candy,  an  increase  of 
one-half  per  cent  above 
the  former  selling*  price. 
The  amount  of  this  addi- 
tional charge  to  the  public  may  be  dis- 
cerned to  the  right  of  the  lower  bar  in 
the  third  chart. 

In  short,  a  very  considerable  raise  in 
wages  can  be  met  by  a  slight  increase 
in  price,  thru  the  distribution  of  costs, 
as  illustrated  by  this  example. 
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ACTUAL  WAGES  OK  WOMEN  IN  CANDY   FACTORIES 
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ADDED      COST 


Materials 
68% 

Various 
19% 

Labor 
13% 
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Expense      of      Manufacture 


WHAT   RAISING   WAGES   COSTS  THE   MANUFACTURER 
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RAISED      PRICE 


Dealers    Chargres 
25« 


Wholesale    Price 
16* 


h- 
O 


Retail      Price 


WHAT   RAISING   WAGES  COSTS   THE    PUBLIC 

and  children,  clamoring  for  admittance. 
In  the  line  you  will  see  persons  of  all 
ages,  all  conditions,  both  sexes,  and 
many  nationalities.  They  have  come 
to  attend  the  anti-cigaret  clinic,  which 
the  city  is  conducting  free  of  charge. 

The  clinics  are  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Juvenile  Bureau,  an 
adjunct  of  the  police  station  and  city 
jail,   and  were   originally   intended   for 


openfffi    to    pirnnnn    nf   nil 
1 1    w  a  -    I 

of      lA-i,      W 

inaii(liM(c  HiTifcunt  of  Ihn 
rolic«'  .1  liurouu  of 

I.oH      A I  Ihut      lh<' 

anti-c-it;urct  ciinicH  were 
iM'jfun,  IIm  hn  '  ■  ■  in 
(•liar>ru  of   Ihw  ivc- 

nile  |)rohatiori  work  for 
•■i(i^ht  ycurM,  iirul  huH  mudii 
u  curcfui  Htudy  of  the 
niatt4T  of  juvenile  crimi;. 
"IJy  kec|)iri(c  an  cx- 
huUHtive  record  of  Huch 
inaltiTH,"  MuyM  Mr.  Mar- 
den,  "I  find  that  nvvr 
ninety  per  cent  of  the 
boys  under  twcnty-onc 
years  of  a^re  who  are  ar- 
rested and  broujfht  to  my 
office  are  ci^raret  HmokerH. 
The  prisonerH  are  almoHt 
without  exception  stunted 
in  g^rowth  and  under-de- 
veloped in  mind.  There- 
fore, cigarets  must  have 
somethinj?  to  do  with 
crime,  and  it  i.s  my  idea 
to  treat  the  cause  of 
crime. 

The  treatment  consists 
of  a  simple  throat  wash 
and  a  tonic.  P'rom  one  to 
five  treatments  are  usu- 
ally necessary.  The  solu- 
tions administered  act 
upon  the  patient  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  smok- 
ing or  the  taste  of  tobac- 
co extremely  repugnant, 
and  also  to  destroy  the 
craving  for  it.  In  other 
words,  the  system  is  re- 
turned to  the  condition  which  it  was  in 
before  the  habit  was  acquired,  but,  af- 
ter a  time,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
one  from  cultivating  it  again.  But  it  is 
presumed  that  the  patient  sincerely  de- 
sires to  stop  smoking,  and  the  treat- 
ment enablijs  him  to  do  so. 

The  treatments  are  being'  adminis- 
tered by  Dr.  T.  H.  Trinwith,  of  Glen- 
dale,  California,  who  has  made  a  long^ 
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A  City's  War  Against  Cigarets 

If   you   chance   to   stroll   by   the   city  juveniles  only.  Grown  men  and  women,  and  thoro  study  of  liquor,  drug  and  to 

jail  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  on  any  however,  soon  began  to  ask  permission  bacco    habits.     Nearly    ninety-five    per 

one  of  three  certain  nights  a  week,  you  to   receive  the  treatment,   and   in   con-  cent  of  the  cases  he  has  treated  are  ra- 

will  behold  a  veritable  mob,  men,  women  sequence     the     department     has     been  suiting  in  cures. 


THE    LINE-UP    AGAINST    CIGARETS 


A  NOVEMBER  MORNING  TRAMP 


BY  E.  P.  POWELL 


WHEN  we  looked  out  of  the 
window  this  nioniiiig  the  sun 
was  coming  up  over  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  valley.  If  you  have 
ever  given  any  study  to  these  things 
you  will  note  the  inquisitorial  aspect 
of  the  rising  sun.  It  goes  down  with  a 
very  different  behavior,  throwing 
backward  a  great  flood  of  scarlet  and 
crimson  and  gold;  covering  the  little 
lakes  and  big  meadows;  and  all  the 
houses   and   gardens    it   brings    into 


A»iQ)ig  the  articles  left  in  our 
iniuiuscript  file  at  the  death  of 
E.  P.  Powell  was  this  genial  and 
simple  account  of  a  morning's 
glimpse  at  the  fields  and  orchards 
about  his  home  at  Clinton,  New 
York.  Most  of  his  later  iv7'iting  loas 
done  at  Sorrento,  his  Florida  home, 
and  this  i,s  probably  his  last  word 
0)1  the  north  country. — THE  EDITOR. 


fairs — a  press  and  an  engine,  that 
may  be  set  away  in  the  tool  room  all 
summer,  but  when  the  apples  begin 
to  ripen  can  come  to  the  front.  The 
engine  which  we  hear  is  home  made. 
We  have  not  heard  in  all  the  ad- 
vice that  is  so  freely  given,  whether 
a  drink  of  new  cider  is  all  right  be- 
fore breakfast,  or  not.  We  might  put 
it  off  until  dinner,  but  frankly  we 
will  not.  Puritans  devised  this  drink, 
and  Puritans  used  it  freely.  It  is  not 


high  relief.  But  in  the  morning  the  genuine  dog.  Well,  he  too  has  been  true  that  one  must  brew  his  cider  of 

sun  looks  ahead  with  sharp  glances,  finding  out  things,  a  lot  of  things  for  sweet  apples,  nor  are  we  confined  to 

as  if  to  say  "I  expect  everybody  to  himself;  but  once  in  a  while  he  has  the   grafted  sorts.   Only  this,   there 

do  his  duty."  Yes!  yes!  Lord  Nelson  stopped  and  called  us  to  share  his  is  nothing  viler  under  the  sun  than 

of   the   skies!   you   are   slightly    im-  fun.  Just  this  minute,  in  that  butter-  cider  made  of  apples  rolled   in  cow 

pudent;   for  we  really  had  been  at  nut  overhead  there  is  a  red  squirrel,  pastures,    and   without   washing.    A 

work  before  you  got  up.  It  is  a  No-  sticking  his  head  out  of  a  hole  and  black-eyed  boy,  full  of  snap  and  gin- 

vember   sun,    and   as    we    face   each  watching  us.  As  we  look  at  him  he  ger,  hands  us  each  a  glass,  saying, 

other,  the  eaves  are  dropping,   and  barks   at    us.   We   see   his   tail    flirt  "Not  a  rotten  apple  here,   Sir,  and 

the  roofs  are  white  from  the  first  where  his  head  was,   and  down  he  every  one  washed."  That  is  the  kind 

snow  of  the  year;  and  in  the  lower  goes,   still  chattering   in  the   hollow  of  boy  to  bring  up  and  this  is  the  kind 

places  there  is  frost  also,  even  down  of    the    tree.    Following    down    the  of  cider  to  drink.  He  tells  us  "We 

into  the  valley.  slope,  we  are  now  tramping  thru  a  get  just  three  times  as  much  per  gal- 

We  have  no  special  fondness  for  young    orchard,    where    the    apples  Ion   as   for  common   cider,   and   the 

this  time  of  the  year ;  yet  one  may  were  not  gleaned  as  they  should  have  market  takes  up  every  quart  of  it  as 

get  a  deal  of  good  out  of  it.  A  tramp  been.  The  frost  has  not  hurt  them,  fast  as  we  can  grind."  This  is  farm 

in  summer  or  in  early  autumn  is  all  and  we  will  breakfast  on  a  couple  economics. 

sketched  out  ahead  of  time,  for  it  is  of  Mcintosh  and  a  Walter  Pease.  We        Starting    from   the   mill,   we   find 

then   that   we   have   on   hand    apple  assure   you   this   is   big   fun,    going  every    track   that    we   made    in    the 

picking  and  potato  digging.  But  just  thru  an  orchard  that  has  produced  a  frosty  grass  is  already  effaced.  The 

now  a  tramp  leads   us  almost  any-  surplus.    A    man    to    whom    Nature  sun  is  pouring  a  broadside  of  heat 

where;  and  this  time  we  will  hunt  gives  an  apple  ought  to  know  enough  all  over  the  hillside,  and  huge  boul- 

mushrooms    in    Elihu    Root's    swale,  to  make  some  use  of  it;  but  half  the  ders  of  steam  are  rolling  around  the 

where   the   little   "inkies"    come    up  folk  waste  half  they  get.  valley.  One  of  these  fog  banks  has 

over    night,    around    the    old    apple        Just  now  a  suggestive  noise  greets  settled   down    over   the   big   church, 

stumps.  It  is  great  fun,  this  finding  our  venture.  It  does  not  come  from  and  left  nothing  outside  except  the 

things   out   in   the  lot;   things   that  the  mill  in  the  valley,  but  turns  out  steeple.  Some  of  the  farm  houses  are 

nobody    planted,    and    for   the   most  to   be  from   our  own   cider  mill;    a  entirely  hid,  only  that  a  column  of 

part   that   nobody   owns.   You   know  home  brew  of  latest  Spitzenburgs —  smoke   comes    up    thru    the   tops    of 

how  it  is  hunting  strawberries  in  the  and    that    is    just    where    all    these  the  fog  banks. 

wood's  edge  in  May,  and  blackber-  wasted  apples  ought  to  go.  It  Have  you  any  idea  what  this  world 
ries  in  July  thru  the  glens,  with  your  is  a  grievance  that  more  farmers  do  is  made  of,  and  what  a  single  morn- 
dog  as  happy  as  yourself.  not  have  cider  mills.  These  need  not  ing    can    do    for    you?    It    is    time 

Nor  are  mushrooms  the  only  things  be  cumbersome,  but  comfortable  af-  that  our  schools  understood  that  the 


that  one  can  turn  up 
under  the  first  snows, 
and  rescue  from  the 
early  frosts  that  an- 
ticipate winter.  Possi- 
bly you  have  been 
thoughtful  and  have 
cut  down  a  few  bean 
poles,  so  that  .string 
beans  are  still  form- 
ing under  the  autumn 
grasses ;  or  perhaps 
you  know  where  to 
find  under  the  hedges 
and  in  sly  places  a 
dish  of  dandelions  or 
of  .scoke  greens.  Na- 
ture delights  in  hiding 
things  away  thru  these 
half-and-half  days. 

And  the  collif;  what 
a  Hplendid  addition  to 
a  morning  tramp   is  a 
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Retreat 

By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 

lirokcn,  hritnUlcrrd  hij  tlic  loiuf  rclrcat 
Across  llir  sti/Uii</  [('(njiws  of  soiitlifrii  plain. 
Across  the  scorchiiuj  Iciujues  of  tran\})lcd  ijrnii\. 
I[<ilf-slitiiiic<l.  luilf-hliiiilctl,  hy  tfic  tnuiijc  of  feet 
Ami  diislij  sniollicr  of  the  AiK/nst  hciit 
He  dreamt  of  fhnvers  in  an  Em/lish  lane. 
Of  ln'd(jeron>  (hmn-rs  iilistenimj  after  rain 
All-lic(d  and  nnllmv-lierb  ami  meadon>-sn>eet. 

AU-lteal  ami  nulUnv-herh  and  meadi>n>-sn*eet 
The  innocent  n(unes  Lept  n/t  a  cool  refrain 
All-heal  ami  n>illini'-/iert>  <///</  meailtar-sn>eet, 
i'.hiniin<i  ami  tinldimj  in  his  aching  brain. 
I'nlil  he  luthhled  liLe  a  child  (U/ain 
All  heal  ami  a>illoa'-herh  and  ineadint'-siveel. 


main  end  of  education 
is  to  teach  the  young- 
sters  how   to   see   and 
how  to  hear.  Sit  down 
on  this  huge  rock,  and 
for   once    in    your   life 
listen.  Try   right   hard 
to  gather  in  all  the  tine 
sounds    that    are   mak- 
ing   the    music   of   the 
morning.    It    is    literal 
truth  that  the  morning 
stars     sing     together; 
but    it    is   equaU\    true 
that  everything  ebe  i* 
making  musio ;  onl> 
men    and    wortien    iffi 
out    of    hariitonv.     Hut 
the    breakfiijit    bi»U    Kt 
rii  d  e  I  I  c  i  o  u  4 

ihI  ,  •  end  *UTV»*J»  the 

lawiut.   Aiut  our  ti 
iii  ended. 
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Should  There  Be  a  New 
Marriage  Ceremony 
For  Ministers'  Wives  ? 

An  astonishing  question,  astonish- 
ingly answered  with  eight  new  marriage- 
ceremony  promises  for  ministers'  wives. 
A  woman  who  knows  has  daringly  writ- 
ten an  article  on  what  a  church  has  the 
right  to  ask  of  its  minister's  wife  that 
promises  to  be  the  most-talked-of  arti- 
cle in  church  circles  this  winter. 

It  is  in  the  November 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

15  Cents — Now  On  Sale — Everywhere 


ALSO  IN  NOVEMBER 

"THE  THREE  THINGS" 

BY  MARY  RAYMOND  SHIPMAN  ANDREWS 
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Efficient  Underwear 

That's  a  new  idea  to  you,  isn't 
it?     Well,  think  it  over! 

How  efficient  are  you  in  un- 
derwear that  scratches  and  irritates? 

How  efficient  are  you  in  un- 
?  derwear  that  gets  you  too  hot, 
creates  excessive  perspiration,  and 
then  when  you  sit  in  a  draft  in  the 
wind  and  cool  off  too  quickly,  gives 
you  a  cold  ? 

Duofold  Underwear 


keeps  your  bod\'  at  exactly  the  right 
temperature,  no  matter  where  you 
are,  or  what  you  are  doing.  And  it 
keeps  you  dry. 

Duofold  is  two-fabric  underwear, 
with  air-space  between.  The  soft  fine 
cotton,  next  to  the  skin,  feels  comfort- 
able, absorbs  perspiration.  The  air- 
space ventilates  and  dries.  The  wool 
(outside)  keeps  you  warm. 

No  getting  over-heated.      No  get- 


Soft  CoHon 
— absorbs  perspiration: 
prevonls  wool  scratch- 
ing skin. 

Air  Space 
— dries:  ventilates;  pre- 
vents sudden  chill. 

Warm  Wool 

—  retains    the    neat   of 
the   body 


ting  wet.  No  cooling  off  too  sud- 
denly. None  of  those  winter  colds 
that  come  from  that  sort  of  thing. 

Duofold  is  the  efficient  underwear 
for  the  man  who  wants  to  be  efficient. 
Maintains  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body  under  all  conditions. 

Duofold  is  fine  underwear.  It  is 
made  in  Union  Suits  and  Two-piece 
garments  for  Men,  Women  and 
Children.     It  does  not  shrink. 

Get  Duofold  for  the  whole  family. 
Write  us  for  free  sample  of  Duofold 
fabric,  Book  on  Comfort  and  Health 
in  Underwear,  and  the  name  of  a 
Duofold  dealer. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 

61    Elizabeth  Street,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


Seven  per  cent  first  mortgages  on  Jack- 
sonville and  Tampa  improved    business 
and    residential    properties   are    depeiulabi 
investments  free  from  speculative  features. 
These   thriving    cities  are  the  largest    in 
Florida,    with    values   on    a   substantial 
and  permanent  fuuiulaiion. 

United  States  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


The  mortages  represent  not  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  a  conservative  valuation  of  the 
properties.  These  are  caietully  selected 
l>y  experienced  bank  orticials.  Offered 
in  convenient  amounts  of  $100,  $500 
and  $1,000.  We  shall  be  glad  to  supply 
lull  [111  titulars  on  ivi|ucst. 

63-65  Forsyth  SL,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


i 


JACKSONVILLE  AND  TAMPA  FIRST MORTGACES 


HISTORY    TEACHERS 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT  IN   THE  TEACUlNti  OE  UISIOKY 

r    iif    ;i    iifvv    jMiii|ilil»t     jiitt     n-irivrd    "(f   the   prcis.       It    wj»   wiiltcn    liy    ll.iinlii    Krmri 
A.,     Ilrad    of     llir     llr|iartiiiciil     ut    llntuiy,    i'luinrirUI    High    School.    I'Uuihclil.    Nrw 


lliiiilir,     M 


IS    tlir    iiariir    iif    a    iirvv    jMiii|ilil»t  jiitt     n-irivrd    "(f   llie   prcis.       It    was   wiiltcn    liy  _  II  ii  nlil    Kraur 

,     M.A.,     Ilrad    ol 
Jirsry 

It    ciiiitaiii*    tlir    Biilistatui-    iif  lii»    addrenn   delivered     tirfore    ihr     lliiKiirital     Aisuiialiini     nl 
tlir     Middle     Sliilr»    ;iiid     M.iiylaiid    at     tlirlr     N<w     Ym  k     (  luiici  clue 

S'lid     lur     thin    |i.iMi|ilili'l         ll  )>     i'k'i'     iihI     villi     triidiiiK    I'm     II    will    nut    uliliKatc    yuu. 

THi-:  irMDi^PfniMOiilNT  IIU  We«l  40tt«  «tr««t,  N«i%V  Vttrk 


ENGLAND'S  EGYPT 
One  of  the  chief  tang'ible  results  of 
the  war  so  far  is  the  definite  acquisi- 
tion by  Great  Britain  of  Egj'pt  and  the 
Sudan.  This  is  a  gain  both  to  honesty 
and  efficiency,  for  previous  to  the  war 
the  British  Government,  the  ruling: 
Eg:ypt  as  really  as  since,  had  no  legal 
authority  over  the  country  and  in  fact 
had  long  ago  promised  to  evacuate  it. 
But  regardless  of  technical  titles  Eng- 
land has  proved  her  right  to  rule  in 
Egypt  by  giving  that  unhappy  land  a 
better  government  than  it  has  had  in 
the  seven  thousand  years  of  its  historic 
existence.  The  Assuan  dam  is  Eng- 
land's best  title  deed  to  Egypt. 

But  Mr.  Weigall,  in  his  History  of 
Events  in  Egypt  from  1798  to  191  Jt,  is 
not  concerned  with  the  Assuan  dam. 
Perhaps  as  an  Egyptologist  he  does  not 
like  it.  But  on  the  political  and  per- 
sonal side  of  Egyptian  government  be- 
fore and  after  the  British  advent  he  is 
interesting  and  enlightening.  His  char 
acter  sketches  of  Gordon,  Cromer,  Is- 
mail Pasha,  Mohammed  Ali  and  other::; 
are  admirable,  and  he  brings  out  many 
points  hitherto  obscure.  For  instance, 
he  shows  that  Italy  was  alienated  from 
the  Triple  Alliance  as  early  as  1911, 
when  Lord  Kitchener  prevented  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  from  passing  into 
Tripoli  to  defend  that  province  against 
the  Italians.  This  was,  as  the  author 
admits,  an  infringement  of  the  spirit 
of  neutrality,  but  it  put  Italy  under  a 
debt  to  England  which  she  is  now  re- 
paying. 

Egypt    from    179tl    to    lUli,    by    Arthur    E.    P. 
B.   Weigall.   Ctiarlea  Scribnera  Sons.   $3. 

CULTIVATING     THE 
COMMONPLACE 

To  be  mediocre  and  artificial  is  the 
sorry  lot  of  most  of  us,  but  few  of  us 
are  so  resigned  to  that  fate  that  we 
cultivate  those  qualities  deliberately. 
For  those  whose  intellectual  self- 
respect  has,  however,  quite  oozed  away, 
a  literary  "bracer"  has  been  devised. 
The  Happy  I'hraae  is  a  collection  of 
formulas  for  every  conceivable  conver- 
sational, epistolary,  or  oratorical  occa- 
sion except  proposal  of  marriakre  and 
suilden    murder.    If   you    are    \  a 

letter   of   condolence,    for   insta .  vu 

may  borrow  such  ele^nciea  a;i   thesie: 

Out*  who  tnlulMtfrfti  <m>  carffuUjr  aoU 
ti'iiilerly 

.\tiil  this*  thiHinht  will  b«<  i>ur  ixuufi'rt 
thiit 

♦  •I"  m-ntl**   iii't-MfUtv 

All    the    Kfiitlx    virtucM    cMiuw    lalo    fuH 

l.t>«>klii|C  fi>i'WMt-(l  with  a  OhrlatUa'a 
tirixht   HUticiiiuiiou  of  a   kImJ   r«uuktii 

The   nifthoil  • .-  th«>   i-  \t 

thua   naiv.itv   nu  v    thu  .  l- 
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"'I'lu'  fii(ir«»  vnliiiim  hIiouM  Im-  |iiM'Umo(I 
for  pliiUHOH  wliiili  iii»p(«al  to  omo'h  tuHto. 
Tlu'st'  slioiild  li«»  iiiMilu'd  iiihI  nioinori/.cd, 
and  il  wdl  Ik<  ii(itic(<d  lliiil  lln-y  will 
Hprintr    Hi)oiitaiH«)UHly     Id    I1h>    lip.s    m 

I'""" 

'I'lio  nioHt    iiioxfUHahlo  thiiiK  in    l-in: 

MhIi  Htylo  is  lack  of  clarity;   aflcr  liial 

is  aiiytliiiin-  more  oxasp«Taliii>r  liiari  (lio 

comniuiipliuc?  Yet  this  little  book,  with 

curious    piMvcisily,    is    put    foiward    to 

do   nothinvr  ii>   tlu'  world   hut  vulj^^aiizc 

what   is  original  and  dissoiniuatt'  what 

is  tiito. 

Th<<  Uajti>u  I'hiiinf,  Compilril  antl  iirruiiKi-tl  l>y 
lOdwin  lliinilin  Cliur.  C.    I',   rutmim's  SonH.  $1. 

AN  IRISH  WORDSWORTH? 
Forrest  Reid  borrows  the  best  of  such 
scant  bionrapliical  details  as  ho  doin'ns 
to  n'ivo  US  in  IT.  />.  Yeats,  n  Critical 
Sttidy,  from  Katherine  Tynan's  Ticciity- 
firc  Years.  The  best  thinn'  in  Mr.  Reid's 
book  is  an  anecilote  told  by  A.  E.: 
"Some  years  as:o  A.  E.  was  teaching 
him  to  do  pastels,  and  coming  out  one 
day  he  found  the  poet  at  work  on  a 
woodland  sketch  wliich  he  was  doinj^- 
from  nature.  It  was  in  the  full  strength 
and  heat  of  a  July  noon,  and  Mr.  Yeats, 
while  copying-  what  lay  before  him,  was 
turning-  it  into  a  moonlight  scene."  In- 
cidentally, there  is  not  enough  about 
A.  E.  and  his  influence  upon  Yeats  (as 
upon  all  contemporaneous  Irishmen  of 
letters).  But  A.  E.  is  alive  and  this 
is  a  very  literary  book.  It  is  sympa- 
thetic and  fairly  well  informed,  but 
lacks  distinction.  Its  g:reatest  value  is 
in  its  presentation  of  some  of  Mr. 
Yeats's  earlier,  forgotten  work,  and  in 
its  summary  of  such  a  piece  of  early 
narrative  verse  as  "The  Wandei'ings  of 
Usheen." 

W.    B.    Yeats,    a    Critical    Study,    by    Forrest 
Reid.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.   $2. 

MIND   AND   HEALTH   SERIES 

A  new  series  of  little  books  showing 
the  practical  applications  of  psychology 
t^  mental  and  physical  health,  appears 
under  the  editorship  of  H.  Addington 
Bruce.  The  first  volume,  Human  Mo- 
tives, by  Professor  Putnam  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  is  founded  largely  on  the 
psycho-analytic  method  of  Freud,  but 
does  not  ignore  the  results  of  earlier 
studies  of  instincts  and  mental  develop- 
ment in  children.  While  the  applica- 
tions are  chiefly  for  the  mental  diag- 
nostician, there  is  much  suggestive  and 
helpful  material  for  the  parent  and  ed- 
ucator. In  The  Meaniyig  of  Dreams,  by 
Dr.  Isador  H.  Coriat,  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  and  author  of  "Abnormal  Psy- 
chology," the  Freudian  method  of  in- 
terpreting dreams  is  explained  and 
illustrated — with  examples  that  are 
sometimes  far-fetched.  The  significance 
of  proper  interpretation  for  clinical 
purposes  is  well  brought  out.  In  Sleep 
and  Sleeplessness,  by  the  editor  of  the 
series,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the 
physiology  of  sleep,  in  which  weird  and 
worthless  guesses  of  earlier  students 
are  quoted  alongside  of  scientific  views; 
and  an  application  of  the  theories  of  the 
subconscious  to  the  "supernatural"  in 
dreams.  The  most  valuable  half  of  the 
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linportiiiit  Notice  Kc^ardin^      \'' f/rm\ 

"Pure  Linens"  ^^"^ 


at 


Mc  CnjiftchedDDTi' 


\ 


Till-  loss  of  ilif  ilel^iaii  .'ind  Russian  fl.ix  iTops  lias  in- 
i  roascd  titc  inamifactiirc  and  sale  of  adulterated   Linens. 

I')t'forf  \)K.'\\\^  laundered  siuli  j^oods  arc  so  like  pure 
Linen  in  anpeaiancc  tliat  few  honscl«;epers  or  even  ];lo- 
ple  who  are  experiem-ed  in  liandlinj^  LineiLs  can  detect 
tlie  dilTerencft, 

I'.nl  alas,  after  laundering  anyone  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence. The  adulterated  faltrir  then  becomes  unattractive 
in  apjx'arance  and  woefully  lacking  in  wearing  (jualities. 

1  f  you  want  pure  flaxen  ])roducts  go.  to  "the  greatest 
treasure  house  of  Linens  in  America" — McCutcheon's. 
For  sixty  years  our  rule  and  practice  have  been  to  deal 
ill  "Pure  Linens"  exclusively,  and  in  spite  of  the  troublerl 
conditions  abroad  we  are  able  to  offer  our  usual  variety 
and  (|uality  at  prices  which  are  as  honest  as  the  mer- 
chandise. 

At  present  we  are  offering  a  splendid  variety  of  mod- 
erate priced  Table  Cloths  and  Napkins  as  follows: 

Napkins  {per  doxeii) 

Breakfast  Size — $2.25,  2.50,  2.75,  3.00,  3.50,  4.00  and  up. 
Dinner  Size— $3.23,  3.50,  3.75,  4.00,  4.50,  4.75,  5.00,  5.50,  6.00 
and  up. 

Table  Cloths 

2x2  yards,  $2.50,  2.75,  3.00,  3.50,  4.00,  4.50  and  upwards. 
2X2K'  yards,  $3.00,  3.25,  3.50,  4.00,  4.50,  5.00  and  upwards. 
2x3  yards,  $3.75,  4.00.  4.50,  5.00,  6.00  and  upwards. 
2j4x2j4  yards,  $4.75,  5.00,  5.50,  6.00,  6.50  and  upwards. 
2i^x2^  yards,  $5.50,  6.00.  6.50,  7.00.  7.50  and  upwards. 
Of  course,  we  also  have  all  the  finer  kinds  of  Table  Linens, 
in  plain  Damask  or  decorated  with  Lace  and  Embroidery. 

Mail  Orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

Fifth  Avenue,   34th   &  33d  Streets,   New  York 


THE  METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

offers  a  three  years'  course,  FREE,  and  pays  besides  maintenance,  $10  a  month  for 
the  first  year,  $12  a  month  for  the  second  and  $15  a  month  the  last  year. 

Classes  are  formed  every  tnonth. 

The  Nurses'  Home  is  located  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  New  York  City.  The 
rooms  are  all  single  with  spacious  entrance  hall,  library  and  sitting  rooms.  The  school 
is  registered  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  over  1500  beds. 

Applicants  must  be  over  18  and  under  35  years  of  age,  and  have  had  one 
year  in  high  school  or  its*  equivalent. 

Apply  at  once  for  information  to 

AGNES  S.  WARD,  R.N. 

Superintendent,  Metropolitan  Training  School,  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York  City 
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For  the 
enjoyment 
of  your  trip 


The  pleasure  of  many  a  trip  has  been  marred  by  delay 
and  embarrassment  in  getting  checks  or  drafts  cashed,  or 
by  worry  over  the  safety  of  funds.  Such  annoyances  are 
unnecessary. 

"A.B.A."  ^SBL  Cheques 


American  Bankers  Association 
Travelers  Cheques  relieve  the 
traveler  of  inconvenience  and  anx- 
iety in  regard  to  travel  money  mat- 
ters. They  supply  him  with  a  form 
of  credit  accepted  like  cash  by  rail- 
roads, steamship  lines,  hotels, 
sleeping-car  companies,  and  busi- 
ness houses  throughout  the  world. 


Identification  is  simple:  The  holder 
signs  an  "A.  B.  A."  Cheque  when 
purchasing  it  and  countersigns  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  person 
accepting  or  cashing  it.  If  the 
counter  -  signature  and  signature 
correspond,  no  one  need  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  cheque  from  a 
stranger. 

Get     them     at     your     bank 

Ask  for  descriptive  booklet.  If 
your  bank  is  not  yet  supplied  with 
"A.  B.  A."  Cheques,  write  for  in- 
formation as  to  where  they  can 
be  obtained  in   your   vicinity. 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York 


The  Independent  for  Christmas 

Why  not  send  a  subscription  of  THE  INDEPENDENT  to  each 
of  your  friends,  instead  of  tramping  from  store  to  store  thru 
jostling  crowds  trying  to  secure  appropriate  gifts  for  your 
friends.  Just  send  us  their  names  and  addresses  with  your 
check,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

An  attractive  Christmas  card  will  be  mailed  to  each  of  your 
friends,  announcing  the  gift,  and  the  name  of  the  giver.  Wc 
will  make  every  eHort  to  have  one  of  these  announcements 
bearing  the  name  of  the  person  who  orders  the  subscription, 
as  well  as  our  special  Christmas  number,  in  the  hands  of  the 
recipient  on  Christmas  Day. 

Many  thousands  of  orders  will  be  received  between  now  and 
Christmas.  Kindly  send  your  subscriptions  now  to  avoid  the 
usual  Christmas  rush.  The  easiest  way,  in  this  case,  is  the 
best   way. 
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book  deals  with  disorders  of  sleep,  and 
the  causes  and  treatment  of  sleepless- 
ness. 

Human  Motives,  by  J.  J.  Putnam.  The  Mean- 
iiiij  of  Ih-i-aiiin,  by  I.  H.  Coriat.  Sleep  and 
Slieplf:<sneKS.  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  Boston  • 
l.ittlo.   Brown   &  Co.  $1  each. 

PEGASUS  PLOWS 

Wiilt  Mason  is  a  wise  old  guy,  who  puts 
a  truth  iu  rime  and  sets  it  up  like  prose 
to  fool  tlu'  reader  every  time.  A  moral  tt» 
lit  every  case — he  falls  it  just  Horme  i>etiii'- 
— is  eased  up  with  a  lot  of  fun  and  writ 
in   "verses  teuse." 

Chicago:  McCIurg.  $1.25. 

ANOTHER  FRENCH  MEMOIR 

('laud  Saint-Audre's  biography  of  A 
/v'i/((/',s  Furorite.  Mdddme  Du  Barry  and 
Ilcr  Times  is  prepared  from  hitherto  un- 
published manuscripts,  to  show  that  the 
lady,  for  all  the  unsavory  stories  that  have 
gathered  about  her  name,  had  yet  all  sorts 
of  good  human  qualities. 

McBride.    $3.50. 

LITERARY  CAVIAR 

In  brilliancy  of  phraseology  and  piquancy 
of  criticism  James  Huneker  excels.  His 
subjects  are  as  varied  and  alluring  as  the 
title  of  his  latest  collection  of  essays  indi- 
cates. Ivory.  Apes  and  Peaeocks — polished, 
humanly  interesting  and  colorful — is  a  lxKik 
of  many  moods,  all  of  them  delightful. 

Scribner.   $1.50. 

THE   JEWISH    YEAR    BOOK 

An  account  of  "Recent  Jewish  Progress 
in  Palestine."  the  homeland  to  which  the 
hopes  of  the  orthodox  Hebrew  cling  even 
after  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  exile, 
fills  150  of  the  500  pages  of  the  Jetcish 
Year  Book  and  "The  Federation  Movement 
in  Jewish  Philanthropy"  is  another  impor- 
tant article. 

Philadelphia :    Jewish    Publication   Society. 

R.  L.  S. 

"The  coupling  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
his  character  and  intellect  with  the  ex- 
traordinary degree  in  which  he  was  moveii 
by  every  feeling  and  thought"  was  the  most 
unusual  fact  about  Stevenson,  says  (Jra- 
ham  Balfour,  whose  revised  and  abridged 
one-volume  edition  of  The  Life  of  Robert 
Louis  Siterenson  will  meet  a  widespread 
popular   demand. 

Scribner.    i'l. 

IF  YOU  ARE  BUILDING 

The  fine  art  of  home-making  is  being 
studied  as  never  before,  and  the  exi>ectaut 
householder  receiving  more  attention.  The 
Small  Hiiuse  for  a  Moderate  Incotne  assists 
in  building  an  attractive  home,  and  Inex- 
f>ensire  Furiiishini/s  in  (lood  Taste  is  a 
guide  to  the  artistic  furnishing  of  it.  Hoth 
volumes  are  by   Klkiu  Wallick. 

Hearst's.   $1.50  and  $1.25 

BELGIAN  CHILDREN 

Robert    Jouckheere.     a     refugee    iu     this 
cuiMitiv.     has     written     an     exivllent     little 
lh...k.    irft»H   /    Was  a   Boy   in   Belf/ium.   It 
describes    the   games   he    played     t^.'    .  lu'.v 
his     grandmother     made,     the 
school    and    h«>Uday,    and    the   >! 
ter  gives  the  exciting  story  of  the 
of   peaceful    Helgium    and   the   tligtii 
coast. 

Bustuo :    LikChrop.    75    c.-alo 

IN    COLLEGE— WHY* 

The    .{.una    n  ■ 
fiitmn     are     air 
critii'isnis    the\     evuke.    S«> 
iliti're«it     till'     ^h..^f     ;nii|     i'\ 
ueiit    I' 
liflit    .\i 

mid  uiiul>iied  I 
^♦•Msor  ill*  p** V  *'i 
bart  l\>llei(t« 
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Horn  ill  I'.iikImii.I  Hixly  mi'Vimi  yciirM  iiijo, 
>t|ii'  iiiiiif  li'  Ann  ritii  wIh'ii  I'lHir  .vniiM  uf 
imc  iiiiil  mIiiiii'iI  ill  I  III-  I'luiilifr  MliiiKKlt'H. 
|)ri\iilii>nH    mill    liiiiil  wmi    hihitsni-h    hI'    iIh" 

lllillllll'     lIcCMlll'H     111'     <'X|IMIIMiull     Mini     Iriiil      ill 

Mil'   iiiiicli'ciilli  cciiliiry. 

lllll'IMT.      $'.! 


IN  THE  DAYS   OF  PEACE 

Sii\i«  I't'i-  lln'  iiiliciiliiilii'ii  llirrc  \h  im 
oclio  III'  sviir  ill  /'.'.''< •<(/"•  mill  IHliir  I'I.isiii/h, 
this  IiiIcnI  liiMik  liy  Aiilmr  C  HfiiNoii.  'I  In- 
impels  lliiv«>  II  wiiir  iiliiKf.  O'li'  <••'  ""'  """'I 
iiilcri'stiiiK  is  lln>  slmly  ol'  liis  uwii  (In-iiins. 
Ill  "Aiillii'isliiii"  is  nil  iimilysis  nl'  iiiiiiili'iir 
writing  WKi'lli  tlii>  sillily  nf  every  wmilil  Ite 
iiiillmr,  anil  ii  very  wise  iiinl  rliniiiiiiiK'  le 
llectiiiii  nil  life  is  eiititleil  "llerli  Moly  iiinl 
lleiilMseilse." 

Ci'iiluty.    $l.fi(l. 

FOR    DEBATERS    AND    STUDENTS 

III  tlie  i'(iii\-eiiieii(  I  >eli:itei-s'  1  lainllioiik 
Series  are  two  new  voinines,  on  Mnthrrs' 
I'riisiiins.  by  ImIiim  I ».  I'.nllofk,  and  I  mini 
finiliiiii.  l>y  Mary  Kiitiiarine  Keely.  Tiie 
latter  (iiitvstinii  is  >;iveii  a  tVesli  turn  hy  tlie 
inclusion  of  arlieles  on  tlie  war's  elTeet. 
I'hideiitly  tln>  pulilisli(>rs  tliiiik  tlie  Slniil 
ItiiHitl  is  not  a  dehatalili'  leronn,  for  their 
manual  on  that  suh.jeet  is  pulilished  in  the 
hrioUoss    llaiidhook    Series. 

White    Pliiins.   N.   Y. :   Wilson.    Each   $1. 

THE   LAD   OF   THE   WHITE   HOUSE 

In  its  most  heavily  Inntieiied  days,  l,in- 
eolu's  lilV  yet  held  one  wholly  merry,  happy 
feature,  and  F.  Laiiriston  I'ullard  has 
done  well  to  set  down  for  other  children 
in  Tad  anil  llis  Father  the  funny  doiiifjs, 
the  (renerous  enthusiasms,  the  hee<ll(>ss 
pranks  of  the  lad  whost>  entranc(>  was 
warranted  to  break  the  stilTnoss  of  any 
call  or  consultation,  no  matter  how  cere- 
monious or   important. 

Hoston  :    Little,   Brown.   50  cents. 

TOO   MUCH   "GENIUS" 

If  Theodore  l>reis(>r  had  made  two  novels 
of  his  latest  book.  The  "(leiiiiis."  one  cttn- 
tainins  the  work-history  of  th(>  great  artist 
he  seeks  to  depict,  and  the  other  his  love- 
life  with  its  wearyinj;  succession  of  emo- 
tional episodes,  and  then  had  found  the 
couraRC  and  good  taste  to  bnrn  the  second 
volume,  the  reader  would  have  been  spared 
much  en n III,  and  the  author  would  have 
enhanced  his  reputation. 

Lane.   $1.50. 

A    SWEDISH    VILLAGE 

Tho  called  a  novel,  Jerusalem.  Selma 
I.agerlof's  new  book  is  rather  a  series  of 
<iuaint  and  beautiful  studies  of  Swedish 
village  life  centering  about  the  fortunes  of 
an  ancient  and  sturdy  peasant  family.  The 
simplicity,  vividness  and  distinct  character 
drawing  are  delightftil.  Even  the  mystical 
incidents  take  on  all  the  naturalness  that 
they  had  to  those  who  experienced  them, 
and  here  is  all  the  force  of  realism  with- 
out its  effect  of  sordid  hopelessness. 

Doubleday.    $1.35. 

FIRST  AID  TO   AMATEURS 

The  world  of  amateur  actors  owes  much 
to  Professor  Clapp  of  Lake  Forest  College 
for  the  tlioro  antl  attractive  list  of  plays 
that  he  has  i)repared  for  the  Drama  League 
of  America.  Plays  for  Amateurs  describes 
carefully  and  concisely  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  lifty-nine  long  plays  and  1.3S  one- 
act  plays  all  eminently  jtlayable.  The  one- 
act  list  is  especially  good  and  introduces 
us  to  many  men.  known  only  in  London, 
who  have  done  capital  work. 

New   York :    The   Drama   League.    25   cents. 

RUSSIAN    NEWSPAPER    FICTION 

One  wishes  our  dailies  welcomed  as  artis- 
tic stories  as  these  gleanings  from  the 
work  of  Fedor  Sologub.  The  Siveet  Scented 
Name  and  (Mher  Fairy  Tales,  Fallcs  and 
Stories,  translated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen Graham.  These  run  an  extraordinary 
gamut  in  stylo  and  emotion  from  a  tale 
reminiscent  of  Hawthorne  to  one  worthy 
of  Howells ;  from  the  quaint  moral  fable 
"Wings"  and  the  old-fashioned  fancy,  "Tu- 
randina,"  to  the  powerful  and  horrible 
"Slayer  of  Innocent  Babes." 

Putnam.    $1.50. 


What  foods  make  you  stout 
—what  foods  make  you  thin 
—what  foods  make  you  nervous 


Do  You  Know  Wlial  Happens 
la  Your  Stomach? 

VVImi    fciodH   I'liiiiic    iirrviiiiHiiriiii^ 

VV'li.it    iiroiliii't'H    acid    fitiimiich? 

W'li.il     iH    (ifir    ureal    ciiimc    uf    rhcuni.itiiiii, 

KoMl,    ItiinliaKii  i" 
Wlicii   i.H  Kruj'cfrnil    liariiifiil? 
W'li.il    iiiaki's   your    liver   coiiiplnin ? 
I  low  iiiiu-li   starch   (Iiich  your  Kystciii  rr(|iiirr  ? 
Uliat    lia|i|i(Mis   when    you   overeat  ? 
\\  li.it   causes  constipation  ,ind   liow  to  avoid 

it  ? 
W'li.it    sliall   he   eaten   toKcther   for   diKeslivc 

h.iniioiiy  ? 
Aiicr  wli.ii  .iKe  are  starchy  foods  injurious!' 
lliiw   to    keen    warm    in    winter   and   cool    in 

suiniiier  r 
How     too<ls    cstaMish     health    by     rcmovinK 

causes  of  disease? 
What    1(1   cat    .Old   omit    for   all   stomach   .ind 

intestinal    ilisonlcis? 
Flow   shouhl   h.ui.iiias   l)e   eaten? 
How   poor   foods   rol)  you  of  mental  efficiency, 
lluw   many   ditTerent    things   should    you    eat 

at    each   meal  ? 
What    comhiii.itious   of    food    are    not    foodS 

l)Ut     /lOl'.Vdll.v/ 

How   shouhl   vcKctahlcs  he   eaten? 

What    causes    fermentation? 

What    is    the    relation    of    various    foods    to 
age.   cliin.ite,  activity? 

Why    the    appetite    cannot    be    trusted    as    a 
guide  to  what  to  eat. 

Why    some    foods   actually    explode   in    your 
stomach. 

What    foods   huild   fat  ^ 

What    foods    huild    muscle? 

\\'hat    shouhl    your    correct   weight   be;    how 
to  attain   it  ? 

What  is  tho  difference  between  appetite  and 
hunger  ? 

When    is    water    beneficial;    when    is    it    in- 
jurious? 

Twelve   great    rules   of   health    for    the   busi- 
ness  man. 

What  are  the  two  most  important   things  to 
consider  in   the  selection  of  food? 

What   effect   has   food   on   our  morals? 

What   foods    cause    nervousness,    irritability. 

insomnia  ? 
What   is   the   one 
great     cavtse 
of      stomach 
irritation? 


Read  What  These 
People  Say 

"I  am  feeling  fine  ag'.iin. 
Thanks  to  \'ou  and  >  oiir 
course  o£  lessons  on  Scientiti': 
Eating.  There  ought  to  l>e 
100.000  men  practicing  Scien- 
tific Hating  in  America."  — 
F.  A.  FuUn'.  Niagara  Falls, 
South  Cm.  Can. 

"I  am  delighted  beyond 
expression  \v  ith  the  lessons. 
They  h.ive  provetl  invaluable 
to  me  and  have  revolution- 
ized both  my  diet  and  mv 
health. ••—Olive  M.  Sees,  7J=; 
Hast  Tipton  Street,  Huntinj;- 
ton.  Ind. 

"Your  work  on  ScientLtic 
Fating  is  invaluable.  It  is 
\vith  much  p  easure  that  I  re- 
commend your  course  to  pros- 
pective students  everywhere. " ' 
— Chas.A.  Ittel,  12I2Treniont 
Ave.,  North  Side,  Pittsliurgh, 
Pa. 

"Your  course  in  Scientific 
Eating  is  wonderful  because 
it  has  simplified  both  the 
chemistry  of  the  body  and  the 
chemistry  of  food  and  teaches 
one  how  to  unite  these  two 
branches  of  science  so  as  to 
make  our  food  prevent  and 
cure  disease." — Eugene  .•\. 
Ayers.  H  arrington  Park, 
N.J. 

"  I  have  read  of  you  for  years 
and  I  h.ave  recently  looked 
over  some  of  \our  work.  You 
are  doing  much  for  humanity. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your 
1  atest  contribution  to  the  health 
and  h.ippiness  of  man.^' — Dr. 
V.  M.  George,  2305  N.  High 
St..  Columbus,  O. 

"I  think  the  Almighty 
sends  men  on  the  earth  at  dif- 
ferent periods  with  independ- 
ent and  fearless  mind^  to 
rectify  the  wrongs  that  hive 
been  taught  and  reveal  the 
truth  in  all  its  simplicity  "  — 
Edward  Brook,  10  N.  10th  W. 
3ts..  Salt  Hake  City,  t.Ttah. 


Do  you  know  why  yuii  ml  irrlnin 
r«o<l  f  lilt  yoii  know  wlinl  you  iiiii»l 
rn\  lo  iiu  rrntr  or  rrrltii  r  your  wri|)lil  .' 
IJo  you  know  what  food*  c  nu»«-  <on- 
■tipniioii?  Do  you  know  wlint  food* 
cnuiir  90"',  of  our  illi?  Thrir  nrid  n 
lliouinnd  othf-r  vilnl  food  r|ii<-itioni 
nrr  ninw«"r«-<l  for  you  in  a  wny  thnt 
huildi  hrnltli  iiiirl  in<  rcBirirffii  i«-ri<  y. 
Eugene  Cli rial  inn'*  24  littlr  le*»on(  on 
Correct  Eating  icnt  ff>r  frrr  rxnniin- 
ation  —  no  money  in  advance  pay 
only  if  pleased. 

RiiKtiH-  Clirislian  has  told  23,ocx)  people 
wiiat  to  cat,  how  to  cat  and  what  not  to  eat. 
liy  adoptiiiK  iii.s  .suj,().cesti()ns  these  23,wxj 
men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  have 
(li.scovered  the  fotinlain  of  youth,  lieahh, 
prosperity  and  hai)piness.  They  speak  of 
lui^cne  C  hristian  as  "the  wizard  of  food." 
\  ct  after  all,  liis  marvehjus  methods  arc 
hased  on  common  sense,  plus  a  thorough 
uiulerstaiuliiiK  of  the  chemistry  of  the  hfjdy 
and  tlie  chemistry  i>i  ftxjds. 

We  all  know  that  one  man's  food  is  an- 
otiier  man's  poison.  Vet  most  people  cat 
without  knowinjr  what  they  should  eat.  We 
have  hecf>iTie  slaves  of  certain  foods.  The 
result  is  that,  instead  of  getting  hetter  we 
become  worse  through  continuing  the  use 
of  these  same  foods.  Vet  Dr.  Oiris- 
tian  docs  not  upset  your  diet.  He  does  not 
deny  you  anything  that  is  good  for  you. 
Nor  does  he  ask  you  to  eat  things  you  don't 
enjoy.  He  does  not  revolutionize  your  daily 
life.  Yet  you  feel  results  after  the  first 
meal. 

Some  Foods  Explode  In 
Your  Stomach 


Certain  foods,  harmless  in  themselves,  literally 
explode  in  your  stomach  when  combined  with  other 
harmless  foods. 

What  the  chemist  does  in  his  laboratory,  you  are 
doing  in  your  stomach.  As  surely  as  you  eat  certain  foods  you  are 
producing  poisons  in  your  system.  These  poisons  ilature  must  fight. 
In  fighting  them,  much  of  your  energy  is  dissipated.  That  is  why, 
when  you  eat  wrong,  you  are  not  as  efficient  mentally  or  physically 
as  you   could  be. 

Wrong  eating  is  one  great  cause  of  physical  and  mental  wrecks. 
Wrong  eating  is  what  drags  us  down  in  health  and  eflSciency.  Wrong 
eating  causes  90%  of  our  complaints.  And  it  is  wrong  eating  that 
you  can  easily  correct  by  reading  the  24  simple  lessons  written  by  Dr. 
C'liristian. 

24  Little   Lessons  on    Eating  for    Health,   Strength  and 

Happiness — Sent  on  Trial — No  Money  in  Advance 

We  want  you  to  see  what  foods  are  best  for  you — according  to  your 
age,  occupation,  physical  condition,  climate  and  season  of  the  year. 
We  want  to  show  you  that  these  are  not  special  foods,  are  not  sold 
by  Eugene  Christian,  can  be  obtained  at  home,  at  your  club  or  in  any 
restaurant  anyvi'hcre.  We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  results 
come  with  practically  the  first  meal.  W'e  want  you  to  prove  to  your- 
self that  you  can  do  better  thinking,  better  work,  with  less  effort  when 
you  eat  the  right  kind  of  foods. 

So  we  send  you  the  24  little  lessons,  including  rules,  methods,  menus,   for  fre    ^ 
examination.     Keep  them  —read  them  for  five  days.     If  you  are  satisfied — send  us       ^ 
the  special  introductory  price  of  $3.00.     If  not — merely  return  the  books  to     / 
us.     Think  what  this  offer  means  to  you.     There  are  over    300   pages   in    y 
these  lessons.     If  you  get  but    one    health-giving  suggestion  out  of  all 
these  pages,     it    ^yill    be   worth    50    times  our  price  to  you.     Many      / 
people  write  that  each  page  is  worth  the  entire  cost  of  the  course.  ^ 

Send   in  the  Coupon!  y        Corrective 

If  you  weigh  too  much  or  too  little  — if  you  are  constipated  /  .      Eating 

— if  your  liver  or  kidneys  trouble  you— if  you  value  your     .  oociety.  Inc. 

health — if  you  want  loeat  rfgAi — you  cannot  do  yourself       '  lui  j'  M^?* 

a  greater  favor  than  to  send  in  the  coupon  now.   Dr.     /  IWaywrood,  IN.  J. 

Christian's  methods  have  helped  23.000  others —  y  Send  me  the  "Christian 
so  we  feel  sure  they  will  help  you.  That  is  why  ''  Course  in  Scientific  Eat- 
we  send  the  24  lessons  without  deposit.  /  ing."  I  will  either  remail  it 
Mail  the  coupon  now — before  you  forget.       y         within    5    days   or  Send  you  $3. 
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TRAVELLER'S  COMPANION 


A  FIVE-POUND  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 


BUILT  OF   ALUMINUM 
AND  STEEL 

High  Grade  Low  Price 

There  is  no  substilute 
for  the  "BLICK"  in 
preparing  your  manu- 
script, reports  or  corre- 
spondence. For  Library 
and  Home  use  it  cannot 
be  excelled.  Carbon 
copies  can  be  kept  (or 
future  reference  without 
extra  labor. 

THE  NEW  NO.  6  ALUMINUM  BLICKENSDERFER 

W'ci'^lis  only  5  pounds,  is  so  strong  and  durable  it  can  be  easily  carried  any- 
wiiere.  It  has  Roller  Bearings,  Automatic  Pointer,  Paper  Release,  Adjust- 
able Margin,  Tabulator  and  interchangeable  Type,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
HIGH  CLASS  MACHINE. 

Either  Bliclcensderfer  Scientific  or  Universal  Keyboard. 
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Diet  and  Digestion 

Indigestion,  Constipation,  and  the  more  serious  ills  to  which  they  lead  are  so  com- 
mon and  cause  so  much  needless  pain  and  suffering,  tliat  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg 
has  written  a  book,  telling  how  such  disorders  may  be  avoided.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  diet  and  digestion.  For  nearly  forty  years,  he  has  been 
Superintendent  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  where  he  has  had  opportunity  to 
observe,  treat  and  prescribe  for  thousands  of  cases  of  indigestion,  constipation  and 
the  more  serious  ills  they  lead  to.  What  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you,  therefore,  is  the  re- 
sult of  experience.  He  deals  with  fact — not  theory.  His  new  book  is  called  "Colon 
Hygiene"  and,  in  it,  he  tells  you  of  all  digestive  disorders,  their  causes  and  natural 
methods  for  their  relief  which  you  may  apply  right  in  your  own  home.  Nearly  400 
pages,  with  many  illustrations,  diet  tables  and  instructions  for  exercise,  rest  and 
sleep.  Price  only  $2  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  Order  today.  You  take  no  risk.  If  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  book  at  once  for  prompt  refund.     Send  order  to — 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co.,  311  w.  Main  St.,  BatUe  Creek,  Mich. 

gii!iiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

I  WEBSTERS  NEW  whatever  your  question;  —  be  it  tho  pronunciation 

=  __  _         .  ofa  new  term;    the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word- 

g   InTLnNATIONAL  (Ke  locolion    of  Nigeria. (Ke   nr>eanin^  of 

g  |%|/*T|/\yADY  Foil  tractor,  white  coal  etc— thi»New  Creation 

j  l/lwllwHAKT    lizj  conttiins  a  clear,  accurate,  final  answer. 

■  G.&C.MERRIAM  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. ''""^*".*o':?,ir~%*-~''" 
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PRICES 


IXMik  at  tliL'so  liuigaiiis!  TypuwrUi  r.s  l(o- 
bullt  iiiiiiiriiwM  (''iiriorlua  Jivcry m<jcliiiio 
Ig  gtiuruiiUTil  for  iiiH!  year. 

Retninstont  $20to$55  Smiths  |l8to$40 
Underwoods  $35to$e0  Royals  |2Sto$-l5 
L.C.  Smiths  $J0  to $50  Olivers  $2Uta$:!S 
Wuhavi^ulhiTM  .Si'iiil  riircataloKili'SiTlMni: 
Ith-Mi,  uii'l  uil'tn-Mrii'I  tit;urf?,r  Iraiifh  (itllit;. 

AMERICAN  WRITINGMACHINE CO..  liu.,34S  Broadwiy.  N.  Y. 

ASK  VOUR  DEAIER 

/or  tfn' 

.      THERMOMETER 
^^  \      BOOK 


THE  "VULCAN"  INK  PENCIL 


I'ully  KUariuitecil. 


Ma<i€  rt^hi  to  write  ri^ht. 


L.^>.ti  .1  lilciiijie. 


A  useful  gift.      Red  or  black.      Long 
J.  0.  ULLRICH  &  CO.      27  Thames  Street. 


or  short 

New  York 


Jay/or  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y 
Therf'i  il)rMurXi)MkiiiTlwrHi<»n*tw  Uu  kvoy  hu^am 


Pocono  Manor 

OPF.N  ALL   IHE  YEAK 

(Pocono  Summil  Stalicn,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation, — take  it  among 
the  hilla  uiul  atreamsi  at  K'ocDnu  Maiun. 

That  hhiirt  l-'all  or  Winter  rest,— ti  y  a 
furtiiiifht  in  retreat,  on  thal800-aite  tract, 
with  the  "Qu   ■  ii   the  Manor,"  lum 

l"tt   wlthool  itiDi).       (iolf,    teiiiila 

and  garage;  no  bar  or  daiu  iiig. 

J.   W,   HlUa.KY.   Maiuiiier 


Independent 
Opinions 


We  have  received  many  replies  to  the 
article  "Woman  Suffrage  Must  Fail," 
by  Mrs.  Alice  M.  George,  in  our  issue  of 
October  11.  We  quote  parts  of  one  of 
them: 

Atcoitliug  to  Mrs.  George,  then,  there 
is.  first  of  all.  no  definite  sex  division  of 
interest  between  men  and  women  and.  sec- 
ondly, that  all  women's  "interests  are 
aiitoniatifally  and  inevitably"  attended  to 
■'by    the   men   of   tlieir   social   group." 

There  are  in  New  York  (Mty  some  '2\T^.- 
4120  women  wage  earners.  Will  Mrs.  George 
please  tell  me  who  constitute  the  men  of 
their  social  group"?  Is  it  the  men  who  do 
tiot  support  these  women  or  is  it  the  men 
whom  in  many  cases  these  women  support? 

Is  there  no  difference  of  interest  between 
the  abandoned  mother  and  her  recreant 
husband  or  lover,  between  a  widow  with 
children  and  a  bachelor?  Mrs.  George 
seems  to  forget  that  for  every  woman  hap- 
pily married  to  a  hushand  able  and  willing 
to  provide  for  her  there  are  probably  a 
dozen  other  women  either  spinsters  or 
widows. 

Mrs.  George  says,  "it  is  right  that  the 
state  should  place  the  responsibility  of 
government  upon  those  best  equipped  to 
perform   its  manifold  duties." 

Therefore  we  must  conclude  that  those 
best  equipped  must  be  men.  Still,  Mrs. 
George  tells  us  women  are  not  a  class, 
they  are  a  sex.  Men,  one  may  deiluce  from 
this,  are  also  not  a  class  but  a  sex.  Now 
what  is  there  in  that  male  sex  which  makes 
them  al.so  the  class  best  equipped  to  per- 
form the  manifold  duties  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
George.  Let  me  cite  an  example.  The  jani- 
tress  of  an  apartment  house  is  a  respect- 
able woman  who  does  all  the  work  tx^n- 
nected  with  the  house.  She  tends  the  fur- 
nace, sweeps  the  steps,  scrubs  the  area. 
and  washes  the  street.  She  has  two  chil- 
dren, whom  she  feeds,  washes  and  temls  in 
her  spare  time.  Iler  extra  work  enables 
her  daughter  ti>  become  a  traiueil  nurse 
lud  her  son  to  bec<.>nie  a  mechanic  (mainly 
tiiru  doing  washing  at  night*.  Her  hus- 
band is  a  confirmed  drunkard  who  only 
comes  home  at  intervals.  ♦>n  these  tnva- 
sitins  he  beats  his  wife  and  disgraivs  his 
children  by  his  actions.  This  man  i-onsti- 
tutes  the  man  of  this  jauitress'  siK-ial  group. 
Are  this  man  and  woman's  interests  identi- 
cal? Is  he  better  equipped  than  she  for  citi- 
zenship? Mrs.  (ieorge  may  say  this  is  an  im- 
aginary case.  It  is  ui«t.  It  is  a  real  one. 
vf'—tne.  It  is  Ui't.  I'u 
far   t»x>  uumeri'u*. 


She  may  say  it  i<  •• 
happily   these  c;i 
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lilt'  Mlalwiiit  prol«<flioiiiM(  or  tin*  ne<i- 
iiuM'iiiiil  ilist  may  join  immih- (lirnlly  with 
I  III'  tliiir»)jj:oiiin'  frot'-tradtT  (ir  tin'  iii«)«l- 
fiato  tarilV  ivrdiMU'r.  Tin-  lii't't  HU^fJii" 
^'.luwtT.s  of  our  iioithi'iii  stall's  and  tlio 
caiio  .sUKiir  K''"wefrt  of  our  Houlliorn 
stall's  all'  uiialili',  or  hi-lifvi-  lli«'nis«'lve» 
to  III'  uiialili',  I'vor  to  Mtaiid  tlii'  i-ompi'ti- 
tioti  of  Iropiral  plaiitalioiis.  Shall  wu 
tlu'ii  ffi'Hiit  tlii'iii  soiiu'  foiiii  of  assistaiu'e 
at  puhlio  (.'xpt'iiso  or  sliall  wo  frankly 
abandon  tlu'  hopi'  of  licin^"  fcoMoMiicall.N' 
iiuli-pt-ndi'iit.  and  lii-romi'  iii'rnuinonlly 
di'pi'iidi'tit  upon  forei^^n  countries  for 
I  Ills  lu'i-i'ssily  of  lifi'?"  Mr.  W.  D. 
Hoover  in  "Indi'pi'ndi'iU  ()|)inions"  of 
September  27  made  u  pleu  for  tarilf 
duties  in  protection  of  the  heet  su^ar 
industry.  Tlie  two  eorrespondenls  ipioted 
below  strike  back  straight  from  the 
shoulder  The  point  they  make  is  a  jjood 
one,  but  is  not  so  convincing-  as  they 
think.  The  neo-mercantilist  would  Ix'jrin 
by  admitting-  their  i)oint,  that  a  tariff  is 
to  some  extent  a  tax  upon  the  whole 
people  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  in- 
dustry, and  then  he  would  proceed  to 
arjrue  that  such  a  tax  was  essential  for 
national  self-surticiency.  Is  not,  he  would 
say.  economic  independence  as  neces- 
sary as  political  independence?  In  fact, 
can  one  have  actual  political  independ- 
ence without  economic  independence? 
Certainly  Germany  would  have  suc- 
cumbed six  months  ap-o  if  she  had  not 
by  means  of  hig-h  duties,  bounties  and 
various  forms  of  state  aid  developed 
the  beet  sujjar  and  other  aprricultural 
products  to  the  point  of  self-support. 
It  is,  as  we  say,  a  lovely  question  for 
debate  and  there  is  g:oinpf  to  be  some 
lively   talk   when   Cong:ress   meets. 

Mr.  Iloovor  snys :  "The  hist  Congress 
practically  provided  for  the  oxtprmiuation 
of  this  industry."  Why  not  state  it  from  the 
greater  side — the  side  that  discloses  the 
purpose  of  the  actiou  criticised — "the  last 
Congress  provided  for  the  freeing  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  a  tax  upon 
sugar,  the  jiroceeds  of  which,  contrary  ti) 
the  si)irit  of  law  and  justice,  were  not 
wholly  for  public  purposes,  hut  largely  f(U- 
private  benefit."  When  the  government  has 
to  choose  between  the  interests  of  the  whole 
lieople  and  those  of  a  small  class,  should  it 
be    condemned    for    preferring    the    former? 

If  Mr.  Hoover,  and  others  interested, 
want  help  from  Congress  for  the  sugar  in- 
terest, let  them  not.  if  their  cause  is  just. 
try  and  put  it  thru  under  cover  as  being 
.something  else — for  instance,  the  produc- 
tion of  public  revenue  :  but  let  them  bring 
forward  an  act  clearly  stating  their  pur- 
pose, say  something  like  this :  "An  act  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  'irrigated 
West'  by  laying  a  tax  upon  all  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  Ignited  States,  the  proceeds 
to  he  distributed  among  sugar  growers  and 
manufacturers."  Then  everything  would  be 
above  board  and  clearly  understood.  Of 
course,  the  Supreme  Court  might  "step  on 
it"  ;  but  if  they  did  so,  it  would  not  be  be- 
cause it  was  wrong  in  form,  but  because  it 
is  wrong  iu  principle. 

James  R.  Bettis 

Webster  Grove.  Missouri 


In  our  issue  of  September  20  we 
called  attention  to  the  recrudescence  of 
superstition  during:  the  war,  and  told 
how  the  story  of  St.  George  coming:  to 
the  aid  of  the  En.glish  at  Mons,  tho 
written  avowedly  as  fiction,  has  found 
wide  credence  as  fact.  Such  lep:ends  of- 
ten crop  up  in  wartime,  but  the  follow- 
ing story  of  the  Boxer  rebellion,  told  to 


Hell  Ttlephonc  Exhlbll,  I'anama-Haclfic  EtpotlUon 


A  Wonder  of  Wonders 


It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  inapinriir  Ejcpoaition 
the  world  has  ever  •cen." — PralJenI  HaJIry  i  ' 
Yale,  in  speaking  of  ihe  Panama-Pacific  Hipotltion. 


EVERY  American  should 
feel  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  visit  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  and  view  its 
never-equaled  exhibits  of 
achievements  in  Art,  Science 
and  Industry. 

In  all  this  assemblage  of 
wonders,  combining  the  highest 
accomplishments  of  creative 
genius  and  mechanical  skill, 
there  is  none  more  wonderful 
than  the  exhibit  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

Here,  in  a  theatre  de  luxe,  the 
welcome  visitors  sit  at  ease 
while  the  marvel  of  speech 
transmission  is  pictorially  re- 
vealed and  told  in  story.     They 


listen  to  talk  in  New  York,  three 
thousand  miles  away;  they  hear 
the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  far- 
off  Atlantic  Coast;  they  witness 
a  demonstration  of  Transconti- 
nental telephony  which  has 
been  aw^arded  the  Grand  Prize 
of  Electrical  Methods  of  Com- 
munication. 

This  Transcontinental  Line 
has  taken  the  thought,  labor 
and  ingenuity  of  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  the  scientific 
world.  Yet  it  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  more  w^onderful 
universal  service  of  the  Bell 
System,  w^hich  makes^  possible 
instant  communication  between 
all  the  people  of  the  country 
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You  Say  -ji^ILL 


•» 


Vi 


YOU  have  ambition.  What 
you  need  noiv  is  the  grit-your- 
teeth  determination  tosay, ''I  will." 
"I  will  get  out  of  the  rut;  I  will 
learn   more;    I    will  earn  more." 

Man,  when  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  be  -well  paid,  to  be  a  success,  no 
power  on  earth  can  iceep  you  down. 
All  that  you  need  is  training. 

If  you  can  read  and  write,  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools  will 
do  the  rest.  It  has  helped  thousands 
and  thousands  of  men  in  your  very 
circumstances  to  ^' get  up,"  to  hold 
good  jobs,  to  make  good  money. 

Lift  up  your  head,  throw  out  your 
chest  and  say,  "I  will."    Now,  prove 
your  mettle  by  marking  and  mailing 
this    coupon    noTv.      Before    turning 
this    page — say,    again,    "  I    will ''  — 
and  mean  it.    Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 

I'lNTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1024,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


eLECTKICAL  l-;>(JI.N\MJ 

lL.lectric  LiKhtint; 

Electric  Kailways 
"JEleciric  Wirinjj 

Telephdne  Expert 

MI-riUM4  il.  KN<il%'.SU 
"  Mechanical  UraftintE 

Shop  Practice 

Gas  Engines 

(  IVIL  K>(ilM-:KKINCJ 

SurvevInK  mid  .llanplnff 

MINK  KOKKVN  A.NU  SI  PT. 

Metal  Mining 

.srATKtMitv  f:N(iiN\N« 

Marine  KnKineering 
AKCHII  LCnURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drufilng 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
I'M  )UIIN(;  AMI  HKAIIXJ 
sheet  Metal  Worker 
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RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  \>t  i<  ti<  .il  .  -iiir-ir  ul  twenty  Ictisou-*  in  tlif- 
te-ffn-fua  «/  I'ta  ti'<:i<niLtiy,  Im^rui'^  \riliiir  l.na.ld,  K>l.i<,i, 
'I'liH  I'li'irniM.*?  All  I  Holt.       ■Ji>  t  jfiti/«  atttaL>i/u9  frea 

TMC  NOME  CORftCSPONOCNCC  SCHOOL 

Ur.U^U  D«pdrtm«nt    tt)<,  S|m  iiiKt>ul«l.   M«a». 


The  University  of  Chicago 


11  U  111  Ij   work,  offer*  alio  matruc- 


STUDY 


addition    to   reaident 

rk,  offer*  alio  iiiatruC' 

lion  by  correapundeiice 


For  detailed  in- 
formation addra** 

Jilt.  Y.*r      V.  of  C.  (Oiv.M)  rUcMo. 


UROI\/t:  MlilMOHIAL  TAUI.fTS 

,I.Ni>      Will  I  VMM      liM         |li..i,/.i.    I'..iiiiilit     rirni  \v 
STth  HI.,  N,   V.      Wi'ltit  fiir  llliiatrali'il  hiHiklil       lini- 


the  writer  by  one  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  American  Board  who  were  besiegred 
in  the  Britisli  compound  at  Peking-,  is 
new  to  us: 

All  thru  tho  wooks  iiml  months  of  siis- 
ponso  ;uul  (lunger,  tlic  foroigiicrs  woudored 
th;it  tlit>  mobs  outside  of  tlu"  walls  iiinuHl 
their  guns  so  high  that,  tho  there  was  con- 
stant tiring  over  the  walls,  and  the  inmates 
were  in  continual  peril,  very  little  injury  was 
done.  After  relief  t'ame,  and  the  mission- 
aries who  spoke  the  language  were  able  to 
converse  with  the  Chinese,  and  get  their 
^ide  of  the  story,  it  transpired  that  the 
fanatical  mobs  kept  seeing  indistinct  white 
shapes  hovering  over  the  compound,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  guardian  angels  (or 
(b'mousV)  of  the  detested  foreigners.  Feel- 
ing sure  that  they  could  do  no  harm  to 
the  human  beings  below,  so  long  as  these 
|)rotecting  Spirits  were  there,  they  de- 
voted their  energies  to  dispatching  them, 
and  hence  their  shots  went  quite  wild  of  any 
one  who  could  be  hurt  by  them.  The  mis- 
sionary who  told  the  story  did-  not  make 
any  claim  to  having  seen  these  Spirits  her- 
self, but  she  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
Lord  had  preserved  his  people  by  working 
upon   the   superstitions   of   their   enemies. 

D.    BUSIINEIX 

Peacedale,  R.  I. 

The  ingenious  explanation  of  the  in- 
cident is  also  novel  and  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pragmatic  philosophy  of 
the  times.  Certainly  the  cultivation  of 
superstition  among  the  enemy  may 
sometimes  be  an  advantage  as  in  this 
case.  One  of  the  reasons  for  skepticism 
as  to  the  presence  of  angels  at  Mons 
is  that  the  side  they  are  said  to  have 
espoused  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat. 
A  British  officer  who  went  thru  those 
terrible  days  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  if  the  angels  were  responsible  for 
what  happened  at  Mons  he  hoped  they 
would  fight  for  the  Germans  next  time. 

It's  mighty  hard  to  read  with  patience 
such  stuff  as  the  Hoover  note  from  Den- 
ver. It's  the  same  old  babyist  farmer  talk 
that  has  been  spouted  since  the  late  six- 
ties, "Will  the  dear  government  please  en- 
force such  legislation  as  will  enable  me 
to  tax  my  neighbors  *J5,  5()  or  1(K)  per 
cent  to  protect  my  special  industry."  As 
to  sugar,  with  our  large  imports,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  rev- 
enue. If  a  specific  duty  of.  say,  J  or  i 
cent  per  pound,  without  regard  to  quality, 
he  levied,  would  not  be  objectionable. 
But  any  schedule  that  differentiates  ac- 
cording to  the  humbug  of  I>utch  Standard 
or  polarscope  tests  is  absolutely  certain  to 
end  in  frauil. 

Is  there  in  all  American  history  a  more 
unsavory  record  than  the  methods  of  our 
monstrous  Sugar  Trust.  In  a  just  retribu- 
tion against  that  monopoly  every  penny  of 
protection  should  be  wiped  out  forever.  In 
reply  to  the  pathetic  plaint  of  Iloovfr.  IM 
be  willing  to  see  his  prosjierous  Western 
cominiinities  lie  waste  forever  if  it  must 
he  developed  by  a  swindling  tax  on  so  uni- 
versal necessity  as  sugar — or  only  favored 
on  a  nioilerate  specific  tax  so  laid  as  to 
iirevent  the  exasperating  gigantic  trust 
frauds  of  tlif  past.  In  uiy  entire  77  years' 
.Michigan  residence,  in  church  \M>rk.  tem- 
perance Work,  support  of  schools  and  any 
and  all  other  duties  of  good  citizenship,  I 
claim  an  equally  good  record  as  any  other 
i-it'uvu  of  my  intellfctual  equipment,  and 
I  deny  the  right  of  the  nation  to  tax  my 
limited  income  to  foster  the  industry  of 
liny  selhsli,  ignorant  produ<vr  neccMsities 
of  revriiiie  only  exi'epted.  Ill  .Michigan  onr 
^iigar  factories  have  at  times  tiiriK'd  divi- 
diiids  of  •_'(»  per  cent,  .'{(>  per  cent,  10  per 
ifiit  and  7ii  pi-r  ct-nt.  I  am  as  ^caloiM  for 
the  proNpei'ily  of  my  Htate  iiiiliis(ric>i  as  the 

iitxt   man.    Hut    I'd   he   willing   to  >.i verv 

ilollar  iiivesti-d  in  .Michigan  hei't  siiKur  fiie- 
Imli's  sunk  In  the  ifi'onnd  unleMH  they  cutt 
Miami  on  tlndr  own  re>iource»t,  like  my 
I, atoll  country  in-iKhborM  ruiae  wheat,  coru, 
liianH,    huy,    lieef    uiitl    pork. 

lIlCNHH     .1      M  \HI  IN 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Baildiog,  SI  Wall  St.,  New  York 


Insures  Azainst  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makint  Loss  Pair- 
able  in  EuroDe  and  Oriental  Countries 

CbartiTi'd  liy  tlii>  State  of  Now  York  in  1S42, 
wus  preci'ili'd  li\  a  stooli  (.■ompaiiy  of  a  similar 
name.  Tlu'  latter  cuiiipaiiy  was  liquidated  aiiil 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $11)0,000, 
uas  nsed  with  consent  Of  the  stockholders,  liv 
the  Atlantic  .Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repalil  Hilh  a  Vonns  and  Interest  at  the  expira- 
tiou   of   two   jeais. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany has  insured  property 
to   the   value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereou  to 

the   extent    of 2S7.324.S90.99 

Pa  ill  losses  during  that  period         143,820,874.99 

Issued  certiticates  of  profits 
to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  beeu  re- 
deemed      83,811.450.00 

Leaving  outstuudiug  at  pres- 
ent  time 6,989,060.00 

Interest  paid  ou  certificates 
amounts    to 23,020,223. S5 

On  Decemher  31.  1914.  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amouut- 
ed    to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  rerert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  aiinuuUy  upou  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   iusurance. 

I-"or  such  dividends,  certiticates  are  issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.    A.    RAVEM.   Chairman  of  the   Board 
CORNELIIS    EI.UERT,    Tres. 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS,    Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES   E.    FAY.   2d    Vice-Pres. 
O.    STANTON   FLOYD-JONES.   See. 


AN    INCOME   FOR   UFE 

Of  all  the  InTPStment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  Indeed  not  oueu  to  criticism 
Alisolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  atle- 
Muate  and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  nnder  which  is 
small,    there  is  nothing   more   sure         '  .'i 

tl]an     an    unnnity     with     t!;.-     METK  W 

LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANY,    I ..  ;   e 

income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  l)e  eari'etl  on  an 
equal    amount    depo.-iited    iu    an    Insi  '  r 

savings,    or    Invested    in    securities  i 

soiialile   safi'ty.     Thus  a   payment   e:    >_  y 

a  man  aged  67  wiuld  provide  an  atniual  In- 
come of  $618-35  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doutit.  The  .Xnuuitv  Deparrmeut.  METKO- 
POLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
New  York,  will  give  ailvu'e  as  t  .>  the  return 
at  any   age.  male  or  female 


For  to  vear»  w«  have 
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PACIFIC  6AS  AND  ELECTKIC  CO. 

Kllt.sf    l-K'  '■'■'•'•' V  ,  ,,.  V  ,,     v.,      . 

DKKilNAX 
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THE   MARKET 
PLACE 


Tin-:  INVKSTOIi'S  Sh'li\n'h' 
The  ItHlriuniih'ui  Srri'irc  for  lii- 
vcatorH  (/ii'fH  perHOintl  attriitioii 
to  till'  nijiH'HtH  of  HubHcrihi'i-H  for 
inforiiiatiini  on  iiirrntinrnti*  of  nil 
Ixiiiils.  U'c  ciitiHOt  titlKf  till'  rc- 
Hponnibilitii  of  rvcommvud'uig  »pc- 
cific  svriirilifs  for  piirrlnisr,  hut 
ICC  ttlnill  he  (//(((/  /<)  <//(•(•  cither  hi/ 
letter  or  thru  tlictie  eoliiiinin  a  full 
and  iinpartial  utittcnieiit  of  the 
pertinent  facts  in  regard  to  any 
incest  nient. 


WAR  LOANS  AND  CREDITS 

Italy  is  bonowiiiti-  $25,000,000  here 
by  means  of  one-year  (5  per  cent  notes, 
offered  at  par,  which  are  convertible  at 
maturity  into  (5  per  cent  one-year 
bonds.  The  latter  may  be  exchansed  for 
ten-year  bonds  bearing'  interest  at  5il 
per  cent.  All  the  money  will  be  expended 
in  this  country  for  coal,  clothinp:,  and 
other  supplies.  England  and  France 
need  more,  for  their  war  purchases 
here,  than  the  proceeds  of  the  $500,- 
000,000  loan.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  they  sought  $1,000,000,000.  While 
no  authoritative  announcement  has  been 
made,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  arrangements  for  credits 
amounting  to  $100,000,000  or  more, 
based  upon  American  and  British  secur- 
ities. Gold  will  be  shipped  from  time  to 
time.  About  $25,000,000  was  recently 
received  in  New  York  from  England,  by 
way  of  Halifax.  Gold  shipments  to  us 
have  been  $40,000,000  since  the  middle 
of  October,  and  $325,000,000  since  the 
beginning:  of  the  year. 

Russia  seeks  a  loan  or  credit  of  at 
least  $50,000,000,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
rate  she  will  pay  is  9  per  cent.  Her 
purchases  in  this  country,  however,  call 
for  much  more  than  $50,000,000.  Every 
week  new  orders  and  contracts  are  re- 
ported. Those  placed  in  October  amount 
to  more  than  $70,000,000 

THE  MARKET  FOR  SECURITIES 

On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchang-e 
the  market  continues  to  be  active  and 
broad.  Last  week  there  were  five  mil- 
lion-share days,  with  a  daily  average 
of  nearly  1,200,000.  In  the  week  im- 
mediately preceding  there  had  been 
three.  That  week  saw  net  gains  for 
nearly  all  the  listed  issues,  with  spec- 
tacular advances  for  several  of  the  war 
order  stocks.  The  warnings  of  broker- 
age houses  and  the  exactions  of  large 
margins  did  not  check  the  wild  move- 
ment in  these  shares.  For  Bethlehem 
Steel  common  stock  the  gain  in  that 
week  was  101,  but  it  should  be  said  that 
only  12,200  shares  were  sold,  while  the 
sales  of  United  States  Steel  (showing 
a  gain  of  31)  were  802,000.  Other  re- 
markable additions  in  that  week  were  as 


ToIIowm:  (JoruTul  Mdlor,  IK;  Studfimker, 
2(55;  Maxwell,  I'M;  WillyM-Overland, 
12}.  'i'licic  w«'n«  MJiKhl  u<lvaii<«'H  for  tlio 
leading  railroad  Mlmn-s,  with  an  oxcfji- 
li(in  in  the  cuho  of  Canadian  Tacilic,  for 
which  an  addition  of  Oi  was  shown, 
owing  mainly  to  recent  favorable  re- 
|)()rt8  about  the  company's  earnings.  Bc- 
cau.sc  restoration  of  the  dividend  on 
Stet'l  common  was  exjjccted,  there  were 
sales  at  K7I,  the  highest  price  in  five 
years. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  week  the 
upward  movement  in  war  order  shares 
was  still  to  be  seen,  but  after  the  open- 
ing on  Monday  there  were  wide  fluc- 
tuations. Large  transactions  in  Erie 
Railroad  stock,  with  an  advance  of  IJi, 
attracted  attention  and  were  ascribed 
by  some  to  the  work  of  a  pool,  altho 
the  evidence  of  good  management  of 
the  company's  affairs,  and  of  large 
freight  business,  was  not  ignored.  On 
Tuesday  there  were  slight  declines  for 
a  majority  of  the  stocks.  Reports  of 
impending  peace  negotiations  had  some 
effect.  Erie  common,  however,  crossed 
40  for  the  first  time  in  several  years. 
Maxwell  common  declined  sharply  be- 
cause of  statements  directing  attention 
to  the  high  price,  when  compared  with 
the  ruling  quotations  for  the  first  and 
second  preferred,  which  have  a  prior 
claim  on  surplus  available  for  divi- 
dends. 

On  Wednesday  considerable  losses 
for  the  war  order  shares  were  shown. 
The  news  that  the  United  States  Steel 
directors  at  their  meeting  had  ordered 
no  dividend  on  the  common  stock  was 
not  made  known  until  after  the  close 
of  Tuesday's  market.  This  news  was 
disappointing  to  many,  and  the  quar- 
ter's net  earnings  fell  below  the  sum 
generally  predicted.  But  the  shares 
were  supported  and  the  day's  net  loss 
was  only  1  point.  Railroad  issues  de- 
clined a  little  in  sympathy.  The  day's 
net  losses  for  leading  war  order  stocks 
were  as  follows:  Bethlehem  Steel,  21 
(on  sales  of  less  than  400  shares)  ; 
Willys-Overland,  103;  General  Motor, 
9;  Studebaker,  5*;  Maxwell,  4*;  Bald- 
win Locomotive,  53.  There  were  some 
additional  declines  on  Thursday,  not- 
ably in  the  motor  group,  where  Stude- 
baker lost  18^,  General  Motor  11,  and 
Willys-Overland  10.  But  Steel  common 
was  firmly  held,  and  31  points  were 
added  to  the  price  of  Erie. 

All  of  the  prominent  stocks,  Bethle- 
hem Steel  excepted,  advanced  on  Friday 
in  a  strong  market.  There  was  a  notice- 
able revival  of  interest  in  railroad 
shares,  altho  the  net  gains,  with  one 
exception,  were  small.  The  addition  for 
Canadian  Pacific  was  71,  making  12s 
for  the  five  full  days.  Bethlehem's  loss 
of  19,  on  sales  of  a  few  shares,  reduced 
the  price  to  540.  In  the  preceding  week 
600  had  been  reached.  This  remarkable 
record  is  that  of  a  stock  which  ranged 


Shirts  and  Neckties  by  Mail  for 
less  than  you  pay  for  shirts  alone 

On  rrcripl  of  $2  and  ISc  poittfr  with  ntnir  end 
■  ddroi  of  five  fricndi,  wr  irnd  •  boi  of  3  DUF(0 
ihirti  and  a   handioint  ncckllc  by  parcel  potl. 

DURO    Shirts   are   guaranteed  to  wear  six 

niO[ilh>  wldiriiit  fading,  khriiikin^  or  rippir.^.  ttt  iirw  »hlrti 
frrr.  Mjdr  of  fine  while  percale  tliirnrifc  lahric  willi  narrow 
ktripri  of  blue,  black,  and  lavender.  One  thirt  of  each  color 
to  Ihr  box.  Cut  In  popular  coal  tlylr,  cufli  atlached,  fiand 
laundered  and  very  fashionable.  Standard  t>i/ri  M  lo  17, 
sleeves  .1.1  or  .S5.  Neckties  are  navy  blue,  black,  and  laven- 
der. Take  your  choice.  The  >hirti  would  co«i  you  a  doil::r 
apiece  and  you  would  per  no  pMaranrr."  of  wear  Th*-  fie 
would  cost  50c.      Ii:  / 

sendiiiv;  $^  bill  ^ir. 
for  if  :ill  tfifo'ls  .ir' 
ytjiir  llloiwy.      1 1  i..'lit  .*.  L.n.l.  j-  Inti  u.  i   .. 

COODELL  &  CO..  Room  79. 158  E.  34lh  Street.  NEW  YORK 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 


You  can,  /  kno7v  you  can,  be- 
cause I  have  reduced  32,(XW  women 
and  have  iui/i  up  that   many  inore— 
scientifically,  naturally,  wiUiout  drugs,  in  the  privacy 
o£  tlieir  owTi  rooms.  __  _,  __ 

You  CatTk.  Be 

So  Well! 

—  if  you  only  knew  lunu 
welll  I  build  up  your 
vitality — at  the  same  time 
I  streng^then  your  heart 
action;  teach  you  how  to 
breathe,  to  stand, «-alkand 
relieve  such  ailments  as 

NerroiuneM,  Torpid 
Liver,  Conjlipation. 
Indicestioo,  Etc 

One  pupil  tvyitts  :  "I  weigh  83 
pounds  less,  and  I  have  gained 
woQderfuUy  in  strength." 

y.      'her  says :    "Last    May   I 
^aed  too  pounds,  this  May  I 
V      Th   126  and    obi    I  feel  SO 
WELL." 

Won't  you  sit  down  and  write 
now  for  my  interesting  book- 
let? You  are  welcome  to  it.  It 
is  FREE.  Don't  wait,  you  may 
forget  it-  I  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful experience  and  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  about  it. 

Suseinna  Cocroft 

Dept.  19   624  Michigan  Boulevard.  Chicago 


Rand,  Mc^fally  &  Co.  liave  just  published  Miss  Cocroft's  new 
book,  "Beauty  a  Dut>'."     For  sale  at  all  book- 
sellers.    Beautifully  bound.     Price  $2.00. 


oners  to 
g  r  ad  u- 


The  University  of  Southern  Minnesota 

r.tes  of  Recognized  Colleges  work  leading  to  advanced  degrees 
either  in  residence  or  "in  absentia."  High  School  subjects 
also  offered  by  correspondence.     Address 

WM.   W.   MEINERS.   Ph.D.,  Dean,  Austin,  Minn. 

CALIFORNIA.  Los  Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learning  profession  luitkout  ex- 
pense in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical.  Surgical.  Maternity, 
Eye  and  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.  Also  a  few  young  men  admitted  to  a  two  years' 
course. 

A  subscription  to 

The  Independent 

will  make  a  most  acceptable 

Christmas   Gift 
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LITTLE       TRAVELS 

The  Imlcpendcnt  iiivius  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for 
pleasure,  liealth  or  business ;  tlie  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ;  trips  by  land  and  sea  ;  tours  tlomestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Ottices  at  Hotel  AIcAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  lNFORAL\TION,  The 
•Independent,  New  York. 


Watkins    Glen    on 
Seneca    Lake,    N.    Y. 

Wm.  E.  Letllngwell.  Pres. 


OPEN      ALL     THE      YEAR 


SIWCLEN  SPRINGS 

A   Mineral   Sprino^s   Cure  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

from  having  first  introdiicril  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The 
treatment  methods,  and  equipment  embrace  tlie  best  th;it  advanced  medical  science  has  approved. 
Treatments  are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are 
highly    Radioactive. 

T~  I      I   ^^         ^^    ^  ^r  I      I  ^^  '"'"^  BATHING  SPRINGS  are  similar  to  the  waters 

I      HH   |~  p^  L\    I      f^H  ^^  of  Bad  Nauheim,  but  about  five  times  as  strong. 

1      I      I   ^         tm^r^  I     I      1^^  THE    RADIUM    EMANATION    FROM    BRINE 

SPRING   NO.   2   AVERAGES  64.8    MACHE    UNITS    PER    LITER    OF    WATER,    or    nearly 

three  tune^  as  much  as  any  other  American  Spring  known.     Fur  the  treatment  oi   rheumatism. 

GOUT,  DIABETES.  OBESITY,  NEURITIS,  NEURALGIA,  ANAEMIA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM 
AND     LIVER.      HEART      AND      CIRCULATORY      SYSTEM,        KIDNEY       DISEASE,       AND      DISORDERS      OF       THE 

NERVOUS    SYSTEM,    we  offer   advantages  unsurpassed   in   this  country  or   Europe. 

Situated    in   a   private   park   with   miles   of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing 

exercise.    Well-kept  Golf  Course.    Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf.    Music,  Dancing. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Repuest 


ii:inniuiiiiiiimn»uit[iiuiiituu]iiimrii]]m!Fi]iii!]miinmi:i 


CREST    VIEW    SANATORIUM      THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 


jreenwic 


h.    Ct.— First-class  in  all   respects,  home  com-     A- I- Thayer   M.D..  KalUton  Spa.  N.  V.  near  SaratoijaSprm 
II     ui'rr'unr\r'v     \t    t\  Ke-rinet.1,   noiiieliKe.  well  equippea.     >ew  iia'.n  nuu^e,  swiiuuii 


foris.      H.    M.    HITCHCOCK.   M.  D. 


pool.      Hlectric  and  Nauhenn  baths.      Booklets. 


srs. 
luuiing 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS  MEDICAL  SANITARIUM 

Open  aU  the  year.  AU  approved  methods. 

Highest  grade  service.      H.  E.  B AKIGHT,  M.  D. 


CARE-FREE 

CRUISES/h^eTROPICS 

By  United  Fruit  Co.'s  "Great  White  Fleet,"  with 
personal  escort  including  J aniaii: a,  Panama  Canal,  Centra! 
America,  and  northern  Souili  America.      Leave  January, 

February,  March.      Inclusive  Fares. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  ^-"l^-il^  ^NTe-.'^ 

cinaling.      Send  for  program  desired. 

THOS.   COOK  &  SON 

24S  Broadway.  New   York 

Boston,         Philadelphia,         Chicago.        _Loi>  Aageles, 


Saa  FraDciseo, 


Montreal. 


Toronto. 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,    NEW  JERSEY 

An  exceptional  place  for  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Karly  Spring.     Now  open. 

.\i.BERT  A.  Le  Roy,  Prop. 
ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CLNAKD  LINE,  21  Stale  St.,  N.  Y. 


between  46  and  29  in  1914,  and  was 
sold  in  January  last  at  464.  In  answer 
to  suj2:g:estions  made  by  several  persons, 
the  company  has  declined  to  multiply 
the  number  of  common  shares  by  ten, 
making:  the  par  value  $10  instead  of 
$100.  An  interesting  stoiy  is  told  by  a 
resident  of  Garden  City,  Long  Island, 
who  accidentally  found,  a  few  days  ago, 
a  certificate  for  28  shares  of  Bethlehem, 
which  he  bought  in  1908,  he  says,  at 
$12  a  share,  and  had  forgotten.  At  600, 
the  profit  on  this  investment  of  $336  is 
$16,464. 

For  the  five  full  days  the  net  gains 
in  the  list  of  railroad  shares  ranged 
from  12^  for  Canadian  Pacific,  61  for 
Erie  and  6  for  Reading,  down  to  the 
neighborhood  of  2  for  Northern  Pacific, 
Union  Pacific,  Atchison  and  New  York 
Central.  Railroad  securities  were  helped 
by  reports  of  the  large  quantities  of 
freight,  the  greater  part  of  it  to  be 
exported,  which  are  taxing  the  capacity 
of  trains  and  ships.  While  these  addi- 
tions for  railroad  stock  were  shown  by 
the  Exchange  dealings,  the  following 
net  losses  for  war  order  issues  were 
results  of  the  same  five  days'  business: 
Bethlehem,  45;  General  Motor,  18*; 
Studebaker,  17!;  Willys-Overland,  9; 
Crucible  Steel,  7i;  Bald\vin  Locomotive, 
Si;  American  Car  and  Foundrj',  2i. 

AMERICAN    AUTOS    ABROAD 

Those  who  read  the  Government's 
foreign  trade  reports  will  find  in  them 
something  that  accounts  in  part  for  the 
recent  great  advance  of  the  market 
prices  of  certain  automobile  company 
shares.  In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
with  June  the  exports  of  automobiles 
from  this  country  amounted  to  $74,- 
000,000,  or  almost  double  the  value  of 
those  that  were  shipped  in  the  preced 
ing  year.  A  remarkable  increase  is  seen 
in  the  sales  of  automobile  trucks,  from 
$1,181,600  to  $39,140,682.  Nearly  all  of 
these  were  exported  to  be  used  in  the 
great  war.  The  growth  of  this  trade  is 
mure  plainly  shown  by  figures  which 
relate  to  the  seven  months  that  ended 
with  July,  the  value  of  motor  truck 
exports  having  risen  to  $37,490,768  in 
those  months,  from  only  $648,241  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1914.  In  tiM 
same  periods,  the  increase  for  pas- 
senger motor  cars  was  from  $16,160.- 
000     to     $20,454,000.     S  '  "    us 

should  be  added  for  e:  ^iid 

other  parts.  When  this  foreitn^  demand 
is  considered,  there  is  nothing  surpris- 
ing in  the  announcement  n\ade  last 
week  that  one  of  the  manufai-turini^ 
coMipani^'s  is  alHuit  to  increase  the  num- 
lier  of  its  employes  by  10,000  iwen 


I'be   u>iK>wluj{ 


.s  u  i<  H  I*    I ; 


n,..  p..  ,i.i.i.( 
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FREE! 

WRITE  FOR  IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine  Agency 

— the  larjrest  in  the  world — furnishes  all 
Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  Lowest 
Possible  Club  Prices,  and  jrives  the  tiuickest, 
most  accurate,  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  Money! 

Our  1915  Catalo?  (44paffes)  lists  more  than 
3000  Periodicals  and  Club  Offers.  It's  a 
Big  Money  Saver  and  is  Free  to  you  for  the 
askintr.    The  name  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 

is  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliability 
and  promptness  in  the  masrazine  field. 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

Send    U«     YOUR    np  g^  ~r\    A   -V'  T 
Name  and  Addres*     -*-   ^^  -LM  J:^  X    . 

ADDRESS 

J.  M.  HANSON-BENNETT 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

812   Brooks  BulldiDK    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^^-V  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITINC 

fWn  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  struc" 
\JQ  tore,  and  writing  of  the  ShorlStorjr  taught  by  Dr.  J. 

^^gf   Bent  Esenwein,  Kditor  Lipptncott'e  Masazine. 

^^Zv  iso-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^W  TUK  HOME  CORKESPONDKSC'K   SCHOOL' 

Dr.  EswwelD  Uept.  303,  Sprlneflcld,  Ilass. 

"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  lOO-pnje  illustrated  hand-book;  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
health,  children;  hoine-stiuiv  Jioynesiic  Science  courses.  For 
home-iiiakinj;  and  \vell-r>aid  positions. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  SL,  Chicago,  111. 

Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JXO.   WIT-LIAirs.   Inc..  Bronze  Foundry.  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


You  Cant  Lose  Your  Keys 


If  You  Carry  Them  in  a 

DANDA  LEATHER  KEY  CASE 

With  Yoor  Name  Stamped  in  Gold  Leaf 

OC—  By  Mall   I    ylA-  With    Pocket 

^wC  Postpaid   I   tUC  for  Pen  Knife 

Convenient,  prevents  keys  from  rusting,  saves 

clothing  and  is  a  neat  case  for  the  pocket. 

Made  o£  strong,  black  leather  with  key  ring. 

IVrite    for    /Hustrated    Catalog    cf 

Danda  Leather  Goods  and  Aiyvelties 

^  DANDA  IT.  MFG.  CO.,  82  John  St.,  New  York 


liisiiraiicc 

i'.iniditi  tiul  hy 
\V.   /<:.    VNDERWOOl) 


.1.  .\.  I,..  I.iifii.vrllc,  1,11.  'I'lir  (iiiiiminl 
rnmlilioii  III'  the  I  iilriiiiititiiiiil  l.ifi-  liiMiir- 
illli'i'  ( 'iiiii|iiiii\  iif  St.  l.oiUN,  nil  .'tlNl  of  IiihI 
I  iiiiinlicr,  wiiM  iiH  fcilliiWH;  Ailiiiillcd  hhhi-Ih, 
.$1,  i<i,;,l77  ;    tiitiil    litiliiliticH    (t-xiliiHis f 

rnpiiiii  sicM-K),  .$;!,(;( I i.sd I :  cMpiiiii,  .$.vj."),- 
(1(10;  iii'i  Miipins.  .*f;;:;'.(t.:!7;{.   its  intni  in- 

siir;iiici'    ill    I'urcc    on    diitf    lioti-d    wim    ."jiMl,- 

'.)i;;.::si.     ii     imid    s(o<-i<IioIiI<-i-m    in     ]i)i:t 

.flo.'Mss  in  divi.lriuls  nnd  .fTs.iM)!!  in  I!IU. 
in  iidilition,  -t; I ()(»,( 1(1(1  WHS  lirld  iis  :i  rcsiTvi- 
fur  ".stocklirddcrs"  dividrnd  iiri'imnt"  iit 
the  Olid  of  1!U  L  .MiiniiKi'iin'iit'  fxpcnscH  iirc 
;il>ov(>  iKii'iniil,  iind  the  conI  of  ni'W  liiisini-ss 
is  excessive.  However,  it  writes  iion-piir- 
licipjitiiiK  policies  onl.v.  The  protectivi' 
qiuilities  of   Missouri    InWH   are   good. 

A.  K.  L..  roliiiniius.  O.— Tlio  Peerless 
Ciisiiiilt.v  Conipnn.v  is  not  lars*'.  Imt  is  in 
f:iir  rni:iiici;ii  condition,  nnd  I  know  of  no 
re.-ison  wii.v  yon  siionld  refuse  its  polic.v  if 
the  contract  coiidilioiiM  serve  your  purposes 
better  than  tii;it  of  tiie  other  company.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  IMiilaih-lphia  coni- 
p:iny  (Iecliiie(l  to  issue  you  an  ordiiuiry  life 
policy  on  the  jiround  that  several  of  your 
ancestors  died  under  siRe  GO,  ofl'eriiiK  you  a 
l.'0-p:iym(>nt  life,  instead.  Hut  there  are  a 
niiniber  of  things  respecting  the  underwrit- 
ing systems  of  some  ver.v  good  compiinies 
which  I  don't  understand.  If  you  can  get 
wh:it  you  want  in  the  Phocni.x  Mutiml  or 
l''.(iuitable  of  Iowa,  take  their  policies, 
lioth  are  excellent  companies. 

r.  W.  B.,  St.  Paul,  INIinn.— You  are 
doubtless  imiuiring  about  the  Postal  Life 
Insurance  Compjiny  of  New  York.  On  De- 
cember .'51 ,  1!)14,  its  assets  were.  .$9,618.- 
S4!) ;  liabilities,  exclusive  of  capital  stock, 
.1;!),:]8.8,})G7 ;  capital,  .$100,000;  net  surplus, 
.$12{),SS2.  Its  admitted  assets,  net  policy 
reserves  and  total  insurance  in  force  have 
been  steadily  declining  since  1010,  while 
its  net  surplus  has  remained  about  sta- 
tionary for  three  years.  The  great  bulk 
of  its  premiums  is  derived  from  the  re- 
insured jiolicies  of  other  companies  which 
it  absorbed,  few  of  which  yield  a  dividend 
and.  from  the  figures  accessible,  it  is  im- 
jiossible  to  approximate  the  rate  of  divi- 
dend earned  on  its  own  policies.  From 
Best's  Life  Insurance  Reports — 1015,  I 
learn  that :  "Prior  to  1015  the  company 
paid  in  addition  to  the  9J  per  cent  guar- 
anteed dividend  on  renewed  policies  a  con- 
tingent dividend.  The  company  has  advised 
us  that  only  the  OA  per  cent  guaranteed 
dividend  will  be  paid  in  1015  ;  which  will, 
of  course,   affect   the  net  cost   materially." 

F.  E.  R..  Albany,  N.  Y. — In  many  re- 
spects the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany of  Toronto  is  au  excellent  company. 
It  is  68  years  old.  has  assets  of  $56.00().- 
000.  a  surplus  of  ,$.8,000,000  and  has  been 
skilfully  managed.  Aside  from  its  deferred 
dividend  policies  (which  are  unfavorable 
to  policyholders)  my  chief  criticism-  of  this 
company  is  aimed  at  its  increased  capital- 
ization from  .$125,000  to  $1,000,000  be- 
tween the  years  1900  and  190.3.  A  going 
life  insurance  company  not  only  does  not 
need  more  capital — it  needs  none  at  all. 
Of  course,  the  increase  was  made  solely 
in  the  interests  of  stockholders.  The  pro- 
prietors simply  added  $875,000  principal 
to  their  private  purses.  AYhile  I  would 
strongly  advise  against  the  taking  of  de- 
ferred dividend  policies,  I  cannot  encour- 
age you,  now  that  you  have  them  paid 
seven-twentieths  of  the  way,  to  surrender 
them.  You  would  sacrifice  too  much.  Carry 
them  thru.  The  Connecticut  General  is  a 
good  company.  The  Connecticut  Mutual 
and  Massachusetts  Mutual  are^  among  the 
best  policyholders'  companies  in  the  coun- 
try. 
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Ever  Sec  A  Pi(  lure  Of 
This  Cigar  Before? 

Moiu-nlly,  v,e  iM-lii-..-  ll;i'  w  '<i.il.|  |r:iv«?  ih* 
si(.',n.it(iii$  o|(  ihii  uti  ' 

ilic  iii(-n  wild  t^iw  it  V.     ..  .  1 
out  liy  HcilK'ft  1).  ShivcKi,  llii  .  of  I'ln 

'Ili.ll  in  Iht;iumj  ihit  »;iiiK!  « i^'.;»r  aiiil  i  ..■  •....( 
ihul  followN  biluw  liuvc  u|)|ie.irr(J  i  oiuiaiilly 
tor  (oiiiiiTn  yeari. 

Koiiriecii  yeani  in  ;i  lon^  tiiiir. 
f<otiililf  Uww:  (or  any  tijjar  to  b<- 
sidd  that  In  not  an  cxi  cniionally 
^oikI  I  i^ar  at  an  tunuiiaily  low  ixicc. 

I'lir  fuiirlccn  yr;itii  llir  Slnvrm' 
r;Hi;ilt'l:i  llii*  iii:iiiil;nnri|  llir  »;iiiie 
i|ii;ilily,  llir  (iiiiic  uiiiforriiitv,  ll>r 
K.iiiir  lliivrir,  the  mitiic  niil'ii  ' 
I'.vcry  loli;ic'L'(j  nun  know*  tli.ii  '■  • 
iiKiKt  IrilliiiK  cli.'iiiKe,  cvrn  in  th' 
color  of  ,1  p.-ick/iKe,  iiiiiy  wrrck  tli' 
s;ilci  of  a  product  no  Cicklc  in  lip 
|itil>lic'a   (avur   in   tobacco. 

Vet   for   fotirlern   yMm  wc   h-w 
t'l;iiiiit'i|    tli;it    our    l':in.itrl;i   at    ' 
per    liiinilrnl    was  the    ci|ual    ol    !  ,! 
IOC  or  thrcc-for-a-quartcr  cigar  kold 
hy   "the  trade." 

Wc  have  repeatedly  oflTcrcd  to 
lake  li;ick  any  box  that  did  not 
convince  the  smoker  of  this  fact, 
pay  all  expenses  and  no  charge  for 
the  ciKars  smoked;  and  our  husi- 
nis.s  has  Rrown  every  year.  Our 
customers  have  increased.  Wc  have 
hccn  forceil  lo  move  to  larn'T  ;ind 
larger  (juartcrs — and    still    we   grow. 

Aren't  you  ready  at  last  to  try 
this  cJRar?  IKisn't  it  earned  its 
right    to    yijiir    recognition? 

OUR  OFFER  it:  Upon  request, 
we  will  tend  fifty  Shiver*'  Fana- 
telas,  on  approval,  to  a  reader  of 
The  Independent,  exprett  prepaid. 
He  may  amoke  ten  cigar*  and  re- 
turn the  remaining  forty  at  our 
expense  and  no  charge  for  the  ten 
smoked  if  he  i*  not  «atisfied  with 
them  ;  if  he  is  pleased  with  them 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,   $2.50,   within   ten  days. 

Selling  direct  from  our  factory 
to  the  smoker  is  the  economic  rea- 
son why  we  can  offer  a  hand-made 
cigar  with  a  selected  long  Havana 
filler,  and  a  .Sumatra  wrapper  for 
$5.00  per  hundred  or  $2.50  for  50. 
All  our  sales  are  by  the  box.  The 
majority  are  on  reorders  that  come 
in   year  after  year. 

The  Panatela  is  not  our  only 
cigar.  We  make  seventeen  differ- 
ent shapes,  many  of  them  clear 
Havana  cigars.  Our  complete  cat- 
alog mailed  on   request. 

Read  that  offer  again  and  see  if 
you  don't  th'nk  it's  about  time 
you   "took  tis   up." 

Iri  ordering,  please  use  business 
stationery  or  give  references  and 
state  whether  you  prefer  mild,  me- 
dium  or   strong  cigars. 


Shivers' 

Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 

AND   SHAPE 


HERBERT    D.    SHIVERS,    Inc. 
2054  Market  St., Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tear  It  Out  When 
Attended 
To 

$1  Postpaid 


ROBINSON 
REMINDER 

Couponed  Pages — LIVE  Notes  Only 

Important  engagements  and  %-aIuable  ideas  are  lost  in  note- 
books filled  with  dead  memorandums.  Use  the  Robinson  Re- 
mindei — six  coupons  to  a  page.  Put  each  note  on  a  separate 
coupon — tear  it  out  when  it  ceases  to  be  of  value.  Handsome 
Biack  Leather  case  with  pocket  for  holding  special  papers. 
A  splendid  article  for  advertisers. 

Reminder  complete  wiih  extra  pad.  size  3^x7  in.  po<rtpaid$l. 
Name  in  gold  on  cover  25c  extra ;  new  fillers  90c  per  dozen. 

\'est  pocket  size,  3x5  in. ,  4  coupons  to  a  page,  complete  with 
six  extra  pads,  postpaidfl.    Name  in  gold25c  extra. 

ORDER  NOir. 

Robinson  Mfff.  Co.,    Dept.  D.    Westfield,  Mass. 


BOTH  SIDES 

AN    EMBARGO 
ON    ARMS 


A  DEBATE 


RESOLVED:  That  the  United 
States  should  place  an  embargo  on  the 
exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
tvar  to  belligerent  nations  in  time  of 
war. 


PROTESTS  Iciv."  ofton  Ihmmi  inado 
asJiiiist  iiciitrnl  (•(Hintrit's  sclliiif;  imi- 
nitions  to  bolligoi-eiits,  but  li.-ivo  iicvtM- 
ri'sultcd  in  stopping  tlio  in-acticc.  There 
has  uovor  bcon  a  war  in  which  the  oiit- 
fome  has  dcpondod  so  largely  on  the  sup- 
ply of  anHn\inition  as  in  the  prt'sent  case, 
and  the  I'nited  States  is  the  only  neuti'al 
power  which  can  now  stdl  ninnitions  in 
large  quantities.  These  new  i-onditions 
have  made  the  (inestion  of  our  right  to  sell 
munitions  one  of  the  foremost  issues  be- 
fore the  country.  This  debate  was  pre- 
pared by   Mary   Prescott   Parsons. 

ARGUMENT    FOR    THE    AFFIRMATIVE 

I.  The   legal    right    to    sell    munitions    does 
not   necessarily   justify    the   practise. 

A.  A  moral  wrong  may  be  right  le- 
gally. 

B.  International  law  fails  to  meet 
twentieth  centurv  conditi(nis.  Indepen- 
dent S2.i:n.  April  -26,  11)15. 

V.  We  have  a  right  to  place  an  em- 
bargo  on    the   exportation    of    munitions. 

1.  International  law  permits  it.  2. 
The  Hague  (\>nventions  recognize  it. 
8.  Precedent  exists  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  of  other  na- 
tions'. 

II.  An   embargo  would   be  expedient. 

A.  We  should  have  no  more  trouble 
in  enforcing  it  than  we  do  in  prevent- 
ing the  organization  of  armed  expedi- 
tions within  our  territory  for  use 
against    belligerents. 

B.  It  would  not  endanger  national 
prosperity. 

1.  It  would  not  destroy  our  indus- 
tries, (n)  Munition  factories  would  have 
a  chance  for  legitimate  profit  in  selling 
to  our  Government  and  to  neutrals.  (  b ) 
It  is  not  our  duty  to  protect  "mushroom 
industries"  which  have  been  started  or 
greatly  enlaiged  because  of  the  present 
war.  (c)  Munition  plants  can  turn  to 
the  manufacture  of  engineering  ma- 
terials and  other  supplies.  ( «/ )  As  many 
men  can  be  employed  in  this  way.  (e) 
Other  industries  are  already  profiting 
because  European  exports  have  fallen 
olT.  (/)  The  embargo  on  munitions  need 
not  be  extended  to  cover  all  contraband. 
2.  Commerce  would  increase  because 
of  the  greater  safety  of  goods  at  sea.  .'{. 
An  embargo  would  stop  the  tremendous 
speculations  in  munitions  which  are  a 
financial    danger   to    the  country. 

('.  It  would  increase  our  national 
safety. 

1.  At  present  it  would  liel|)  to  keep 
UH  out  of  the  l']uro|ieaii  war.  2.  It  would 
protect  Hie  lives  of  citi/.ens  at  sea.  .'!. 
'I'lie  alleged  danger  to  UH  if  vve  could 
not  buy  munitions  in  time  of  wai'  is  not 
a  real  one.  {in  U'ithout  a  powerful  fleet 
we  could  not  import  them.  I /> )  With  such 
a  fleet  and  our  coast  defenses  vve  could 
repel  invaHion  without  buying  munitioiiH. 

4.  Tlie  more  we  allow  munition  In- 
terentH  to  grow  the  greater  will  l»e  the 
menace  of  milltai'lHm  in  the  Cnlted 
Staten  when  European  markets  fail. 
III.  The  Male  of  munitions  at  the  present 
lime  Ih  cohli'ary  to  the  spirit  of  ni-ii 
Irnlity. 

A.  The  AllieM  alone  can  now  buy 
from   UM. 

It.  iMiriuK  recent  troubleM  In  Menlco 
our    (iovernmenl    placed    uu    luibargo    on 
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the  export  of  munitions  to  Mexico  be- 
cause a  neutrality  which  allowed  us  to 
sell  to  IIiuMta.  who  had  ports,  while 
Carranza  had  iu)ne.  would  be  mere  "pa- 
per  neutrality." 

V.  We  have  a  right  to  jilace  an  em- 
bargo as  a  protest  against  I'Jngland's  in- 
vasion   t>f   neutral    rights   ui)on    the   seas. 

D.  We  have  a  right  to  legislate  on 
questions  involving  moral  right  altho 
this  may  change  our  relations  with  bel- 
ligerent nations  during  the  war. 
IV.  The  sale  of  mnnitions  to  belligerents 
is  morally  wrong  at  any  time. 

A.  War   is    wrong. 

B.  Munition  sales  prolong  wars  and 
increase    their   horrors. 

C  Withholding  sales  would  often  pre- 
vent the  declaration  of  war. 

D.  An  embargo  would  not  place  small 
and  peaceful  nations  at  a  greater  disati- 
vantage. 

E.  Prohibiting  sales  would  not  lead 
to  the  piling  up  of  munition  stores  in 
time  of  peace.  Some  move  toward  inter- 
national disarmament  and  international 
federation  is  sure  to  follow  the  present 
war. 

F.  At  present  the  profit  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals endangers  the  reputation  of 
our    Government. 

G.  Our  sale  of  munitions  will  destroy 
our  influence  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
in  ending  the  war  and  in  promoting  uni- 
versal  peace. 

H.  It  is  untrue  to  our  own  sense  of 
national  honor. 

ARGUMENT    FOR    THE    NEGATIVE 

I.  The  legal  right  of  citizens  to  sell  muni- 
tions  is   unciuestioned. 

A.  It  is  based  on  an  establisheil  prin- 
ciple  of   international   law. 

B.  It  was  affirmed  at  The  Hague  in 
10()7. 

('.  It    rests   on    precedent. 

I.  The  I'nited  States  has  always  main- 
tained this  right.  2.  The  nations  which 
now  object  to  our  sales  have  sold  muni- 
tions   to    belligerents    during    other    wars. 

]>.  No  nation  now  ipiestions  our  legal 
right. 

E.  No  law  of  the  I'nited  States  for- 
bids this  tiade. 

II.  An    embargo    would    be   inexpedient. 

A.  It  would  be  burdensome  if  ni>t  im- 
possible to   (Mifor<-e. 

II.  It  would  destroy  national  prosper- 
it.V. 

1.  It  would  cause  industrial  depreM- 
sion.  (a)  It  would  rob  munition  manu- 
facturers of  the  means  of  livelihood,  {ft) 
It  would  throw  men  out  of  empiovment. 
(ct  It  would  check  the  development  of 
many  national  industries.  It  is  only  a 
step  from  an  eml)arKo  on  munitions  to 
an  embargo  on  all  contraband.  2.  It 
Would  destroy  commerce.  .'{.  Kinanciul 
ilepression    wmild    inevitably    result. 

<'.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  the  ITiiit- 
I'd    Slates. 

I.  \t  any  time  It  would  be  likely  to 
Involve  UM  in  war.  2.  At  the  preMent  timH 
it  would  probably  force  us  to  partici 
pate  in  the  Eurojieun  war.  ."t.  It  would 
endanieer  national  Mafety.  If  we  could  not 
lely  on  buyinK  munitions  in  cuite  of  at 
tai  k  we  Nhould  !.«•  at  the  meicey  of  uny 
invudvi'. 


III.  At  the  pi-esent  time  an  embargo  would 
be  unneutral. 

A.  In  offering  to  sell  to  both  sides 
the  I'liitetl  States  is  observing  strict 
niuitrality. 

B.  Refusal  to  sell  would  be  contrary 
to  the  acce[)ted  practice  of  neutrality 
as  stated  at  The  Hague  in  11)07. 

IV.  At  any   time  it  would  morally   wrong. 

A.  It  would  lead  to  increased  arma- 
ments. 

1.  Nations  would  be  obliged  to  store 
vast  quantities  of  munitions  sufficient  to 
carry  them  thru  great  wars.  2.  Private 
munition  interests  would  try  to  foment 
wars.  '.i.  liovernmeut  ownership  of  all 
munition  factories,  the  only  alternative. 
would  endanger  liberty. 

B.  It  would  delay  universal  peace. 

1.  Preparedness  would  increase  war. 
2.  It  would  make  wars  longer  and  more 
terrible,  o.  It  would  place  small  or 
peaceful  nations  at  the  mercy  of  ag- 
gressive  powers. 

C.  It  would  be  untrue  to  American 
ideals  of  humanity   and   love  of  peace. 
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19,000  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillacs 

constitute  a  larger  ownership  than 

any  other  high  grade  model  in  the  world 

19.000  Cadillac  Eight-Cylinder  cars  are  now  in  service. 

These  19.000  owners  naturally  represent  a  wide  variety  of 
business,  professional  and  social  interests. 

But  they  have  one  striking  trait  in  common. 

They  are  all  seekers  after  quality  of  the  highest  order. 

And  they  are  satisfied  that  they  have  it  in  the  Cadillac. 

It  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand  their  preference— once  you 
have  ridden  in  the  Cadillac. 

That  one  ride  will  compel  you  to  make  comparisons— and 
those  comparisons  are  bound  to  be  favorable  to  the 
Cadillac. 

You  can  scarcely  help  saying  to  yourself :  "I  am  enjoying 
this  ride  as  I  never  enjoyed  a  ride  before." 

You  feel  the  fruits  of  the  years  of  Cadillac  devotion  to  the 
quality  ideal  — in  every  phase  of  the  car's  performance. 

The  steadiness  and  smoothness  and  constancy  of  that  per- 
formance is  so  marked  that  you  cannot  avoid  contrasting 
it  with  other  rides  you  have  taken. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  19,000 
Cadillac  owners  has  deepened  as  the  months  have  gone  by. 

They  have  all  that  they  want  and  all  that  they  could  hope 
for — in  ease,  in  range  of  efficiency  from  low^  to  high  speed, 
in  quietness,  in  flexibility,  in  acceleration,  in  hill  climb- 
ing, in  complete  comfort. 

They  cannot  conceive  of  a  manufacturing  organization 
which  could  give  a  higher  or  finer  expression  to  the  multi- 
cylinder  principle  than  the  Cadillac  Company. 

That  is  why  Cadillac  ownership  is  numerically  much  larger 
than  the  ownership  of  any  other  model  of  high  grade  car. 

19,000  owners  prefer  it  to  any  other  because  they  are  satisfied 
that  they  can  get  more  out  of  it,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  than  they  can  get  out  of  any  other  car. 

Styles  2uid  Prices 

Standard  Seven  passenger  car.  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster,  $2080.  Three  passenger  Victoria.  $2400.  Five  passenger 
Brougham,  $2950.  Seven  passenger  Limousine.  $3430,  Berlin,  $3600,  Prices  include  standard  equipment.  F.  O.  B,  Detroit. 


THE  COAT  OF  ARMS 
OF  ANTOIXE  DE  LA 
MOTHE  CADILLAC  WHO 
FOUNDED  IN  1701,  UN- 
DER COMMISSION 
FROM  LOUIS  XIV.  THE 
COLONY  ON  THE  SITE 
WHERE  NOW  STANDS 
THE  CITY   OF    DETROIT. 

THE  TYPE  53  CADIL- 
LAC CAR  IS  DISTIN- 
GUISHED BY  THIS  COAT 
OF  ARMS  MOUNTED 
UPON  ITS  RADIATOR. 
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Smportant  ^eto  publications; 

and  Books  Suitable  for  the  Holidays 

Illustrated  Holiday  Catalogue  mailed  free 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

PHILADELPHIA 


Arthur  Rackham's  New  Illustrated  Gift  Book 

A  Christmas  Carol 

By  Chzu'les  Dickens 

i^    iuli-f'agc    illustrations    in    color    and    nxany    in    black    and    white    by    Arthur    Rackham. 
Decorated  cloth,  $1.50  net. 

The  wide  circle  of  admirers  of  the  distinguished  illustrator  have  long  been  hoping 
to  see  his  conception  of  Old  Scrooge,  Tiny  Tim.  and  other  interesting  characters  and 
scenes  in  Dickens's  masterpiece.  No  one  can  be  disappointed:  the  human  touches 
and  fantastic  mysteries  are  in  the  artist's  best  style. 

The  Magic  of  Jewels  and  Charms 

By  George  Frederick  Kunz,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc. 

Illustrated    in    color,    doublctoue   aitd    line.      .\ct,    $5.00.       Uniform    in    style  and   sise   with 

"The  Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones." 

The  new  vohime  gives  much  unique  and  interesting  information  especially  relative  to 
the  magical  power  which  precious  stones  have  been  supposed  to  exert  over  individuals 
and  events  during  past  ages. 

Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches 

By  Robert  A.  Lancaster,  Jr. 

310  ilhistratious,  and  a  t^hotL'ipa:  urc  frontisf'iece.     Xet,  $7.50.     Half  morocco.     Xet,  $12.50. 

A  Limited  Edition  Printed  Jrom  Tyf'e.  Uniform  with  the  Pennells'  "Our  Philadelphia." 
The  most  important  work  on  any  State  yet  published  in  this  country.  It  describes 
practically  all  tlie  houses  of  historic  interest  in  \'irginia.  gives  illustrations  of  most 
of   them,  as  well  as  the   churches  most   likely  to   engage  attention. 

Quaint  and  Historic  Forts  of  North  America 

By  John  Martin  Hammond 

Author    of    "Colonial    Mansions    of    Maryland    and    Delaware."      With    photogravure    front- 
ispiece and  71    illustrations.      Ornamental  cloth,  gilt  top,   in  a  bo.r.     I\'et,  $5.00. 

Timely  and  interesting  to  the  last  degree  in  these  days  of  war.  is  this  volume,  not  on 
"fortifications"  as  such,  but  on  the  old  and  existing  forts,  with  their  great  romantic 
and   historical   interest. 

English  Ancestral  Homes  of  Noted  Americans 

By  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton 

29  illustrations.      Ornamental  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  net.      Half  morocco,  $4.50  net. 

("■eorge  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  William  Penn,  V'lrgiiii.i 
Cavaliers,  and  oilier  noted  Americans  are  traced  to  their  English  ancestral  homes,  with 
much   entertaining  and   interesting   information   gathered   on   the  way. 

The  Civilization  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 

By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

I'j4    illustrations.      S'.'t   $0.00. 

The  only  book  on  the  subject  treating  of  the  entire  civilization  of  these  ancient 
nations— languages,  laws,  religions,  customs,  buildings,  etc. — other  books  have  tre.4lr.| 
only  partial  phases  of  the  subject. 

A  New  Art  Work  by  the  Master  Draughtsman  of  the  Age 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  in  the  Land  of  Temples 

(  oiil.iiniiig  41)  plates  in  photogravure  ol  .Mr.  I'eiini-U'-.  woiKKrtuI  diusviiigs  |>ie-.i-iit 
ing  to  us  the  immortal  witnesses  of  "The  (ilory  That  Was  (ireece,"  just  as  they 
stand  today. — with  notes  by  the  artist.     Octavo,  lithograph  011  cover,  $1.25   net 

Under  the  Red  Cross  Flag,   At  Home  and  Abroad 

By  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Chairman,  National  Relief  Board, 
American  Red  Cross.     Foreword  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
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Happiness  follows   in  the    wake 
of 

Heart's  Content 

By  Radph  Henry  Barbour 

Koiiuuice  ami  plenty  of  it;  fun  and  plenty  of 
It;  a  happy  man  who  "starts  things"  and  who 
at  the  end  makes  a  woman  happy  too.  The 
beautiful  illustrations  in  color  by  H.  Weston 
Taylor,  the  page  decorations,  handsome  bind- 
ing and  the  tasteful  sealed  package  are  ex- 
quisite.    $1.50  net. 

"A   Truly  Great  Novel** 

The  Little  Iliad 

By  Maurice  Hewlett 

Frontispiece.      $1.35   net. 

"Irresistibly  appealing." 

—BOSTON  TRAXSCRIPT. 
"Bound  to  be  a  success." 

—PHILA.   PUBLIC  LEDGER. 
"A  distinctly  original  plot." 

—CHICAGO  HERALD. 
"An  unexpected  gaylv  Ironic  ending." 

—A'.  Y.  TIMES. 
"A  sheer  delight  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last."  —PHILA.  PRESS. 


For  Boys  and  Girls 

DAN  BEARDS 

American  Boys'  Book  of  Bugs, 
Butterflies  and  Beetles 

280     ilhistratious,    some    in    co'cr.       Large    li'no. 

Decorated    cloth,   gilt   top.      Xet,   $.2.00. 

A  practical  book  about  bugs,  buterflies  and 
beetles,  by  the  Founder  of  the  first  Boy 
Scouts.  Dan  Beard  knows  what  boys  enjoy. 
In  his  hands  the  subject  becomes  of  live  in- 
terest to  wideawake  boys,  and  he  tells  them 
just  what  they   want  to  know. 


A  New   Volume  in  the  Trail 
Blazers  Series 

Gold  Seekers  of  '49 

By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 

lUustrated   in   color  and  doubletone 
The  gold  seekers  travel   th 
of  Panama  to  their  d' 
adventures,  told  in  the 
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yet   at  all   times  historiv..iii>    ..orrect. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Snow  Shoe 
Lodge 

By  Rupert  Sarg«nt  Holland 

Scenes    laul    in    the   .X 

sledding,    snow  shoeiiit;      ,.    — , .      ;. 

winter   sports  and   experiences. 

Winona  of  the  Camp  Fire 

By   Margaret   WiddenMr 
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ARROWROCK      DAM 

The  striking  photograph  on  the  cen- 
ter pages  of  The  Independent  this  week 
shows  Arrowrock  Dam  in  Idaho,  the 
key  to  an  irrigation  system  that  i.s 
transfoi-ming  234,000  acres  of  barren 
sagebrush  desert — adjacent  to  Boise, 
the  state  capital — into  fruitful  gar- 
dens, orchards  and  farms.  This  is  the 
largest  irrigation  project  yet  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government. 

By  throwing  a  dam  across  a  gorge  i> 
the  canyon  twenty-two  miles  above  the 
city  the  channel  of  the  river  is  convert- 
ed into  a  reservoir  running  back  eight- 
een miles  into  the  mountains.  It  holds, 
when  full,  244,000  acre-feet  of  water, 
enough  to  cover  381  square  miles  to  the 
depth  of  one  foot.  It  will  reclaim  234.- 
000  rich  acres  in  the  Boise  valley. 

Arrowrock  is  the  highest  dam  in  the 
world  today,  348.5  feet  from  the  low 
point  in  the  foundation  to  the  sixteen 
foot  driveway  over  the  top.  It  is  240 
feet  thick  at  the  base  and  1060  feet 
long.  The  great  mass  is  below  the  bed 
of  the  river;  it  was  necessary  to  go 
down  91.5  feet  thru  volcanic  rock  to 
reach  a  solid  foundation  in  granite.  In 
its  construction  530,000  cubic  yards  of 
concrete  were  used. 

The  irrigation  system  includes  a  di- 
version dam  twelve  miles  below  a  net- 
work of  canals,  minor  reservoirs  and 
locks.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was  $12,- 
000,000;  of  the  dam  alone  $5,500,000. 
or  $2,000,000  less  than  the  estimate. 
It  is  completed  a  year  ahead  of  time 
and  water  stored  this  year,  the  driest 
on  record,  saved  the  crops  on  100,000 
acres. 


IMIMAKKAI'.M-:    KKMA  KKS 

.Ikmn   Wii.i.aiiu     .\4>vi?r   run    iiiiNtalrii. 
itKN.    .Ini  I  III       l(<  iiHiiilH-r    till'    Mitriii*. 

ItlllYAIIII      Kll'in.'  Vmw       ui.      .•••■      Iliiif 

11  fi*  en II  lie  triiK''<l> 

I 'IIIIINI.MIKI.  I'AMvllMlhl  Ali'.ljKI  "I«Im1 
ijl-lllMioll     In     till'     Nl'l     will', 

I'llAMKHro     S'IM.A        If     IM'CfNMIIIV      1      will 

IikIiI    llii-    I'niti-d    Hliih'N. 

Sk.naiok  Ahim  iini  .Milk)'  im  iiiinraki', 
Tliix    i«   I'lirlli,    iKii    lli-iivi-ii. 

Dli.    lliiWK      If    yoii    ititiMiil    l»i-iiiK    II    f<M»l, 

Ik-    11     liik'    llll'i     illl|ill<|eill     Olii-. 

.lAMt':H     IIlMKKII        1 1     IllkfrM    hrilillN    to    \>f 

wicked  ill  tin*  Knind  iiiiiiini-r. 

I'UOI  .    (ii:ilUliK    F.    (Jl-.MlKI.KI.NflKIl       Willi- 

nut  iiiHiiiiily   till-  world   would  NtiiKinitc 
Tom    Watho.n      Vex,    Sir,    wf    GclikIiiiim 

iiM'nii    In    lake    furt'   of   our   own    iilTiiirH. 
Ihaac   .v.   Si:f,i(;\iA.\      iVrHonn!    proinrty 

lux    Ik   iiiiikiiiK   k"<>(1   r-iti/.i-iiH  of   New    York 

liiirH. 

.John  I).  Uo<  kki-tcm.fr,  Jb. — Every  cor- 
poriilioii  III  he  .siicei'HHfiil  rniiMt  bf  on  tin* 
siiwari'. 

H.  G.  Wki,L8 — The  world  in  Hirk  of 
dynasts,  Init  nlso  it  in  nick  of  [uirty  poli- 
ticinns. 

Honk  ^'oi m;  SiirTriiKr-  li;iw  jilr<'jid\  iiuid*' 
!i  basis  of  coniradcsbip  for  wijniMi  of  nil 
classes  and  kinds. 

PuoF.  Scott  Nkahing — If  a  man  w.-inti 
to  chnnRf  public  oinnifin  be  must  be  jirc- 
pared  to  go  to  jail. 

Victor  Mi  kiuk  k — It  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  I'rogressivcs  JioldinK  a  national  r-onven- 
tiou   and   nut    iiuiiiiiiatiii);   liiiii. 

Oswald  (iAUKiKo.x  Villard  —  The 
Springfield  Ticpuhlican  I  consider  our 
model  American  morning  newspaper. 

Pre.sident  IIadley — Some  of  the  worst 
treachery  in  the  world's  whole  history  has 
been  intended  to  promote  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

Richard  H.  Ed.munds — Had  the  South 
never  raised  .i  bale  of  cotton  it  would  be 
vastly  richer  and  more  populous  than  it 
is  today. 

Houston  Steward  Chamberlain — If 
tiiere  is  anywhere  in  the  world  a  peaceable, 
well-behaved.  iiimis  people  it  is  the 
(Jernians. 

G.  K.  Chesterton — The  real  split  is 
between  those  who  wovdd  use  conscription 
to  help  the  war  and  those  who  would  use 
the  war  to  help  conscription. 

Baron  D'Estournelles  de  Constant 
— In  addition  to  the  growing  importance 
of  Harvard  University.  Boston  has  become 
a  first  class  agricultural  center. 

Mr.  Dooley — With  tli'  exception  maybe 
iv  th'  theory  iv  infant  damnation,  Scot- 
land has  given  nawthin  more  cheerful  to 
the  worruld  thin  th'  game  iv  goluf. 

Marjorie  DoRifAX — The  worst  thing 
which  could  hapjien  to  the  wage-earning 
woman  wotdd  be  for  the  law  to  place  her 
on  an  equality  with  men.  She  needs  equality 
plus. 

President  Hibben — If  I  were  asked  to 
name  the  greatest  defect  of  the  present 
undergraduate.  I  would  ^ay  it  was  his 
tendency  to  postpone  until  tomorrow  the 
task  of  today. 

Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea — At  least  one- 
third  of  the  girls  graduated  from  high 
school  have  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  un- 
even shoulders,  or  stand  in  a  bad  position, 
or  have  too  much  flesh  or  too  little. 

Henry  James — Great  salience,  in  such 
a  case,  do  all  collective  idiosyncrasies  ac- 
quire— upon  the  fullest  enumeration  of 
which,  however,  as  the  Belgian  instance 
and  the  British  atmosphere  combine  to 
represent  them.  I  may  not  now  embark, 
prepossest  wholly  as  I  am  with  the  more 
generally  significant  social  stamp  and  hu- 
man aspect  so  revealed,  and  with  the  qual- 
ity derived  from  these  things  by  the  multi- 
plied ex.nmples  that  help  us  to  take  them  in. 
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New  and  Recent  Books 


Senescence   and    Rejuvenescence.        By  Charles  JNlanning  Child,  Associate  Professor   of   Zoology    'n\ 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

This  book  differs  from  most  previous  studies  of  senescence  in  that  it  attempts  to  show  that  in  tlie  organic  world 
in  general  rejuvenescence  is  just  as   fundamental  and  important  a  process  as  senescence. 

xii+48j  pages,  8vo,  cloth;  $4.00,  postage  extra   (weight  3  lbs.). 

The  Modern  Study  of  Literature.       By  Richard  Green  IMotilton,  Head  of  the  Department  of  General 
literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Tlie  author's  previous  well-known  books  on  literary  criticism  and  his  long  and  successful  experience  in  the  pub'ic 
presentation  of  literature  have  especially  fitted  him  for  the  authoritative  discussion  of  this  problem  of  modern  education. 

vi-l-542  pages,  i2mo,  cloth;  $2.50,  postage  extra  (weight  i  lb.  13  oz.). 

A  Short  History  of  Japan.    By  Ernest  Wilson  Clement. 

Because  of  the  intense  interest  in  the  present  political  situation  in  the  Far  East  this  short  history  of  Japan  will  make 
a  strong  appeal  to  readers  and  travelers  who  are  asking  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  background  of  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  the  Orient. 

x+igo  pages,  i2mo,  cloth;  $1.00,  postage  extra  (weight  15  oz.). 

Current  Economic  Problems.     P>y  Walton  Hale  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Amherst 
College. 

The  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  in  elementary  economics  and  is  designed  particularly  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who,  having  had  a  thorough  course  in  economic  theory,  reed  a  general  introduction  to  current  economic 
problems.  xl+790  pages,  8  vo,  cloth;  $2.75,  postage  extra   (weight  3  lbs,   i  oz.). 

University  of  Chicagfo  Sermons.       By  Members  of  the  University  Factilties. 

hi  each  sermon  appears  tlie  best  thought  of  a  well-known  scholar  on  a  particular  phase  of  religious  life.  The  list 
of  contributors  includes  not  only  representatives  of  the  biblical  and  theological  departments  of  the  University,  but  also 
members  of  the  departments  of  education,  sociology,  and  philosophy. 

xii-r348  pages,  i2mo,  cloth;  $1.50,  postage  extra   (weight  1  lb.  6  oz.). 

Religious  Education  in  the  Family.       (Constructive   Studies.)      By  Henry   Frederick  Cope.    General 
Secretary  of  the  Religious   Education  Association. 
The  author  interprets  past  customs  and  recommends  many  new  and  definite  practices  for  the  direction  of  the  child'-< 
religious  ideals  and  activities. 

xii-(-296  pages,  i2mo,  cloth;  $1.25,  postage  extra   (weight  1  lb.  5  oz.). 

The  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity.     By  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ttire  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Christian  movement  are  here  studied  from  a  wholly  new  point  of  view.  By  examining  tho 
actual  religious  situation  in  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  century  lived,  the  author  is  able  to  shed  fresh  light  on 
many  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

•'<+38^>  P'»gt's,   12010,  cloth;  $2.25,  postage  extra   (weight  I  lb.  11  oz.). 

First- Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools.       (Fourth  revised  edition.)      By  Ernst   R.   Breslich. 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in  the   University  of  Chicago  High  School. 
This  text  in  correlated  mathematics  was  developed  as  a  result  of  a  successful  series  of  experiments  in  the   tusion 
method  of  teaching  high-school  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  carried  on  in  the  University  of  Chicago  High  Schi^d 
Numerous  schools  throughout  the  country  have  since  taken  up  the  system. 

xxiv-|-344  pages,   i2mo,  cloth;  $1.00,  postage  extra   (weight  i  lb.   10  oz.) . 

Methods  in  Plant  Histology.     (Third  revised  edition  )     By  Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Profes><or  of 
Bcitany  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  book  contains  directions  for  collecting  and  preparing    plant    material    for    microscopic    invv  w.      ^peClrK 

directions  are  given    ff)r  making  such  preparations  as  are  needed  in  a  stuily  of  the  plant  kingdom  1  algae  up  i  ■ 

the  flowering  plants.  xii-l-314  pages,  8vo,  cloth;  $2.25,  postage  e.xtra   (weight  3  lbs.) 

The  Evolution  of  Sex  in  Plants.    (The  University  of  Chicago  Science  Series.')     By   John  Merle  Coul 

IU-,  ll(.,i(l  oi  the  l)e[)artnKiit  of   llotany  in  the    I'niversity  of  Chicago. 
A  presentation  of  the  results  of  research  showing  that  all  rei)roductioii  is  the  same  in  its  essential  features  and  all 
methods  of  reproduction  are  natural  responses  to  tlie  varying  conditions  encountered  l>y  plants  in  their  life  histories. 

viii-f  140  pages,  small    umo.  cloth;  $i.ih),  postage  extra    (weight   14  oz.). 

Public  Libraries  and  Literary  Culture  in  Ancient  Rome.     Bv  Clarence  E.  Boyd. 

The  treatise  concerns  itself   with  the  history,  equii)ment,  consents,  management,  t>bject,  and  cultural 
ihe  Roman  public  library,  particular  attention  being  directeil  to  the  libraries  of  the  first  one  hundreil  aiu.  .... 
the   ICmpire.  72  pages,  8vo,  paper;  75  cent     postage  extra. 

The  School  and  Society.      (Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  )     By  John  Devvey,  Professor  ot  Phil 

()M)ph\  ill  I  oluinhia  I  'niversity. 

The  position  of  authority  on  educational  subjects  which  tin  author  holds  and  the  popularitv  which  the  fi»n«Kri 
edition  enjoyed  are  iiirlications  of  the  value  of  tins   work. 

xvi  I  164  i)ages,  ijmo,  cloth;  $1.00,  postage  extra  (weight  15  uz.) 
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©  Harris   &   Eiving 

AN  AMERICAN  WHOM  BELGIUM  LOVES 

BRAND     WHITLOCK,     OUR     MINISTER     AT     BRUSSELS,     IS     ON      HIS      WAY    IlOJIIi    FOR    A    TWO    MONTHS'    REST    ON     LEAVE    OF    ADSENCL 
HIS    GENEROUS    AND    EFFICIENT    WORK     FOR    THE    RELIEF    OF    BELGIUM     HAS     MADE    HIM    THE    OBJECT,    IT    IS     SAID, 
OF    AFFECTION     AND    RLVnRENCE    AS    GREAT    AS    THAT    PAID    TO     KING    ALBERT 
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THE    MILLION    VOTES    OF    1915 


THOSE  who  believe  in  the  complete  sharing  by 
men  and  women  of  the  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities of  government  have  never  had  greater 
cause  for  encouragement  than  was  given  them 
by  the  elections  of  last  week.  The  result  was,  for  the 
moment,  failure.  But  it  gave  perfect  assurance  of  ulti- 
mate, and  not  far  distant,  success.  It  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  another  election  will  give  to  women  the  vote 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  these  three  great  states,  old,  conservative  and  dis- 
inclined to  political  innovations,  1,000,000  men  recorded 
their  very  practical  belief  in  the  political  equality  of 
women  by  casting  their  ballots  for  woman  suffrage. 
Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  men  who  went  to  the  polls 
voted  on  the  side  of  progress.  One-third  as  many  men 
as  voted  for  President  in  the  three  states  in  1912  voted 
last  week  to  give  women  the  vote.  No  measure  supported 
on  the  first  test  by  such  an  impressive  fraction  of  the 


electorate  could,  in  the  natural  order  of  events,  fail  of 
early  adoption. 

The  workers  for  suffrage  have  every  reason  for  grati- 
fication. The  victory  is  not  yet  won.  But  the  enemy  is 
already  defeated.  The  opposition  to  political  equality  is 
crumbling,  as  it  was  sure  to  crumble  just  as  soon  as  men 
and  women  began  in  large  numbers  to  think  seriously 
about  the  matter.  The  political  machines  are  still  hostile, 
as  is  shown  by  the  large  vote  against  the  suffrage 
amendments  in  the  strongholds  of  the  Republican  ma- 
chine in  Philadelphia  and  of  Tammany  in  New  York 
City.  Indeed,  in  Pennsylvania  it  was  only  the  vote  of 
Philadelphia  that  overcame  the  favorable  majority  in 
the  rest  of  the  state.  But  the  political  machines  have 
never  been  able  to  hold  out  against  an  aroused  and  in- 
formed public  opinion.  How  far  the  suffrage  workers 
have  progressed  in  the  creation  of  such  a  body  of  opinion 
the  million  votes  of  1915  afford  convincing  proof. 


PREPARATION    FOR    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 


THE  program  of  preparation  for  the  national  de- 
fense set  forth  by  President  Wilson  is  sane,  moder- 
ate and  in  consonance  with  American  spirit  and  Ameri- 
can traditions.  The  President  recognizes  to  the  full  the 
incontestable  fact  that  the  American  people  hate  the 
very  thought  of  militarism  and  that  they  would  prefer 
almost  any  risk  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  standing 
army  on  the  European  scale  or  to  any  form  of  compulsory 
military  service.  But  he  realizes  no  less  fully  that  our 
present  preparation  on  the  military  side  is  not  commen- 
surate with  our  national  responsibilities.  He  proposes, 
therefore,  that  we  shall  adopt  a  more  comprehensive 
plan  of  national  defense  than  we  have  been  working  upon 
in  the  past — but  that  we  shall  not  lose  our  heads  about 
it  or  jump  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

The  President  reminds  the  nation  that  the  navy  has 
ever  been  and  must  ever  be  its  first  and  chief  line  of 
defense.  That  navy  is  already  a  great  and  efficient  force. 
It  only  needs  that  its  development  along  the  lines  already 
followed  should  be  somewhat  hastened,  and  that  a  defi- 
nite policy  of  development  "not  made  from  year  to  year, 
but  looking  well  into  the  future  and  planning  for  a  defi- 
nite consummation,"  should  be  worked  out  and  adopted. 
In  this  matter  there  is  no  need  for  panic  haste.  We  feel 
no  fear,  for  our  national  security  is  not  threatened. 

In  the  matter  of  the  army  the  President's  proposals 
fall  under  four  heads.  We  are  to  be  asked  to  make  a 
modest  increase  in  our  regular  army,  sufficient  for  "the 
performance  of  the  necessary  duties  of  the  army  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Hawaii,  in  I'orto  Rico,  upon  the  borders 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  coast  fortifications  and  at 
the  military  posts  of  the  interior." 

The  national  guard   is  to  be  put   upon  a  better  and 
more  permanent  footing,  involving  more  definite  support 
from  the  national  governtiient  uiid  a  more  detiniti'  roti 
nection  with  the  military  organization  of  the  nation. 

A  continental  army  is  to  be  created,  to  consist  of 
400,000  men.  This  force  ia  to  be  enlisted  in  the  next 
three  years,  its  members  being  asked  to  eiillHt  for  three 
years  with  the  coli>rs  and  three  years  on  furlough.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  with  the  colors  the  members  of  the 


force  would  constitute  in  no  sense  a  standing  army,  but 
would  merely  be  required  to  spend  a  period  of  perhaps 
two  months  each  year  in  intensive  training.  This  train- 
ing would  be  carried  out  in  close  association  with  the  or- 
ganized units  of  the  regular  army.  The  national  guard 
would  also  be  used  as  an  instrumentality  in  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  this  citizen  army. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  problem  involves  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  our  national  resources  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  national  defense  and  the  preparation  of  the  neces- 
sary munitions  and  supplies  for  the  new  forces. 

This  is  a  rational  and  careful  program.  It  is  solidly 
based  upon  the  sound  American  principle  of  no  great 
standing  army,  but  a  citizenry  sufficiently  trained  and 
prepared  to  come  promptly  and  effectively  to  the  nation's 
defense  should  the  awful  contingency  of  war  arise. 

The  country  will  await  with  interest  the  more  elab- 
orate and  detailed  presentation  of  the  plan  which  the 
President  is  to  make  to  Congress  upon  its  reassembling. 
It  is  particularly  important  to  know  whether  any  steps 
are  to  be  taken  for  the  promotion  of  economy  in  our 
naval  and  military  expenditures,  and  especiallj'  for  the 
elimination  of  useless  navy  yards  and  military  posts 
maintained  for  purely  political  reasons.  Until  we  have 
stopped  speniling  unwisely  and  imprudently  the  vast 
sums  which  we  now  appropriate  for  national  defense  we 
should  be  cautious  about  entering  upon  large  and  costh 
innovations. 

The  President's  proposals  will  doubtless  he  opposeil 
by  two  classes  of  people — thi>se  who  will  not  be 
satisfieil  with  so  modest  a  measure  of  prejvira 
tion,  and  those  like  Mr.  Bryan — who  has  already 
let  himself  be  heard  upon  the  point — who  believe 
that  the  evils  of  war  are  to  be  avoideti  iu»t 
by  preptiration  to  resist  aggre.-ision  and  injustice  tuit 
by  some  other  means.  Hut  w»»  believe  thMt  the  majority 
of  reasonable  and  clear  thinking  Ant«-rican.H  will  t\nd  in 
the  President's  proposals  or  somethmjf  like  them  '' •• 
American  wav  of  meeting  the  danger  which  the  iir««l 
War  has  shown  to  lie  in  wmt  for  even  the  mont  neac*- 
loving  of  pet)ples. 
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'nil':  WAIi-VVIiKCKKI)  rKOlM.KS 
LOT  of  Aiiiciicjiii  iiiamirjui  iirci-H,  whom*  hal)itH  of 
llioutflit  nvv  11  product  of  loinf  yours  of  prolrclionlHt 
Invors,  art*  alrt'ady  talking  altnnl  tlir  prolialiilily  tlial 
llu'  American  laiidsi-apt'  will  he  i'll'aci'd  liy  a  laiidshdt!  of 
Kood.s  to  1h>  "dumped"  upon  our  iin|)roli'ctc(l  conliiiciil 
as  soon  as  llu'  war  is  over.  The  immiKration  rcslriclioii 
ists  are  warniiiK  the  iialiori  that  all  the  human  wreck- 
ajye  of  the  Mni()p«'an  world  will  he  "dumped"  at  I*)lli.s 
Island,  for  soft  hearted  and  softer-minded  Americans  to 
take  care  of.  It  would  seem  that  some  nation  or  other  is 
to  have  a  pait  icularl.v  tine  opportunity  to  huild  up  .i 
prolitahle  steamship  husiness,  and  that  Americans  now 
living  in  tliis  country  should  he  lookinj-r  out  soon  for  re- 
served seats,  before  the  "standiuK  room  oidy"  notice  is 
I)osted. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  American  cred- 
itors of  European  debtors  will  be  entirely  willinj?  to  f^oi 
payment  of  their  claims  in  anything  merchantable 
rather  than  wipe  them  oil"  the  books  as  "bad"  or  sij^n 
a  receipt  for  bales  of  paper  money  or  casks  of  zinc  coins, 
we  shall  get,  in  course  of  time,  consignments  of  Euro- 
pean goods  approximating  in  quantity  our  importations 
of  former  years.  And,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  the 
slightest  likelihood  that  the  American  people  will,  in  the 
near  future,  radically  amend  our  immigration  legisla- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  after  the  war  the  so-called  "tide 
of  immigration"  will  begin  to  flow  in  with  something 
like  its  old-time  energy.  That  the  importations  of  goods 
or  the  immigration  of  human  beings  will  be  overwhelm- 
ing is  not  a  proposition  within  the  limits  of  common 
sense. 

The  populations  of  Europe  will  be  war-wrecked  peo- 
ples. They  will  take  up  the  tasks  of  peace,  decimated  and 
maimed.  Their  working  capital  will  be  gone,  their  fixed 
capital  in  large  measure  a  scrap-heap.  They  will  stagger 
under  a  taxation  almost  unbearable.  The  disbanding 
armies  will  be  hordes  of  men  unfitted  for  the  quiet  tasks 
of  farm  and  shop  and  counting  house.  Millions  of  women 
and  children,  widowed  and  orphaned,  reduced  almost  to 
beggary,  will  clamor  for  bread.  It  will  not  be  in  a  day, 
nor  in  ten  years,  that  these  war-wrecked  peoples  will 
produce  exportable  goods  on  a  scale  to  terrify  the  tariff- 
bulwarked  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Undoubtedly  great  numbers  of  able-bodied  European 
men  will  wish  to  flee  from  taxation  and  to  look  for  new 
opportunities  in  America.  But  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  they  will  be  permitted  to  emigrate  as  freely  as  their 
predecessors  did  before  the  war.  By  various  influences, 
possibly  by  forbidding  legislation,  they  will  be  re- 
strained and  kept  at  home.  Chief  of  all  influences,  prob- 
ably, will  be  a  rate  of  wages  higher  than  wages  in  the 
United  States.  The  aged  and  the  infirm,  the  more  seri- 
ously wounded,  the  inefficient  and  the  good-for-nothings, 
Europe  would  gladly  spare,  and  would  assist  them  to 
emigrate  if  we  would  take  them.  But,  as  Commissioner 
Howe  has  recently  pointed  out,  our  existing  laws  are 
quite  adequate  to  prevent  any  "dumping"  here  of  crim- 
inals, lunatics,  diseased  and  pauperized  aliens.  The  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws  is  year  by  year  more  strict, 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  will  not  relax  under  pressure. 
A  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
that  the  Ellis  Island  authorities  cannot  refuse  to  admit 
physically  sound  and  able-bodied  immigrants,  on  the 
ground  that  the  American  town  or  county  to  which  they 


are  intending  to  no  in  unlikely  to  havu  work  for  them,  if 
uirt'iidy  there  Ih  much  uiiern|»loym«Mit  there,  huM  no  real 
beariuK  upon  the  |)robleiii,  The  nurnbcT  of  imndtfrantH 
excluded  on  this  ground  hitherto  htm  bfeti  Hrnall,  and 
under  iiny  circumstanceH  would  lie  neKligible. 

Trohably  we  shall  get  large  numberM  of  womwn  and 
children,  but  this  fact  n(?od  not  disconcert  um.  Th«  ear- 
lier in  lite  the  itrnnigrant  cf)irH?H  tf)  America,  the  greater 
is  the  jjrobability  that  hf  will  quii-kly  take  on  the  wayH, 
and  feel  the;  spirit,  of  Americjin  life.  There  in  abundant 
economic  opportunity  in  America  for  women  able  it)  do 
useful  work.  Not  only  in  our  textile  industrieM,  but  in 
agriculture,  in  horticulture  ami  gardening,  and  in  a 
thousand  minor  occupations,  the;  chance  for  the  resolute 
and  physically  vigorous  woman  is  greater  tfjday  than 
ever  before. 

That  we  shall  not  have  difficult  problems  to  face  in 
conse(iuence  of  the  devastation  of  Europe  no  sane  man 
believes  or  says.  Hut  that  these;  problems  will  be  alarm- 
ing or  particularly  discouraging  is  untrue.  We  should 
give  diligent  thought  to  them,  but  fear  of  them  may  be 
dismissed. 


THE  slippp:rinp:ss  of  the  snake 

THE  Spaniards  seem  to  have  known  what  they  were 
about  when  they  called  the  cut  Culebra  or  the 
"Snake."  We  were  too  previous  when  we  tried  to  change 
the  name  to  "Gaillard,"  after  the  gallant  colonel  who  was 
supposed  to  have  conquered  it.  For  this  old  earthworm, 
this  subterranean  monster  of  the  slime,  is  still  alive  and 
wriggling.  Every  week  the  Canal  Record  reports  200,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  dirt  dug  out  and  every  week  as  much 
more  flows  in  to  fill  the  ditch.  The  dipper  dredge 
"Gamboa"  races  day  and  night  with  her  sister,  the 
"Paraiso,"  for  the  championship  of  the  Isthmus,  but 
still  no  ground  is  gained.  Their  names  may  soon  be 
changed  to  "Sisyphus"  and  "Tantalus." 

Not  content  with  pouring  in  soil  from  both  sides,  old 
Culebra  humps  its  back  in  the  middle  and  suddenly  an 
island,  fifteen  feet  high,  arises  in  the  midst  of  the  canal. 
The  earth  breaks  into  waves  like  water  and  one  fol- 
lows another  into  the  excavated  prism.  Anyone  who  has 
tried  to  walk  across  one  of  those  big  pneumatic  mat- 
tresses which  amuse  the  Midway  crowds  will  under- 
stand how  it  works. 

The  stuflf  of  which  this  ground  is  made  is  tough 
enough  to  dig,  but  once  soaked  up  with  tropic  rains  it 
begins  to  flow  like  molasses  in  cold  weather  or  tar  in 
hot  weather,  under  the  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  hills 
on  either  side.  There  are  175  acres  of  land  now  mobil- 
ized and  they  are  advancing  on  a  front  of  more  than  half 
a  mile. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  "angle  of  repose"  has  not  yet 
been  found,  because  it  is  very  small.  Some  of  these 
landslides  have  been  propelled  by  an  inclination  of  one 
in  ten.  What  a  lucky  thing  for  us  that  President  Roose- 
velt rejected  the  advice  of  the  foreign  consulting  engi- 
neers and  decided  on  a  lock  canal  instead  of  a  sea  level. 
If  we  had  had  to  cut  down  87  feet  deeper  the  Canal 
Zone  would  hardly  have  been  wide  enough  for  the  slope 
of  its  sides  and  the  working-force  might  have  settled 
down  in  Panama  for  life.  As  it  is,  the  situation  is  bad 
enough.  The  area  in  motion  is  estimated  at  10.000,000 
cubic  yards  and  if  removed  at  200,000  yards  a  week — 
but  there  is  no  use  trying  to  figure  out  when  the  canal 
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will  be  open  to  traffic.  There  are  too  many  A"s  in  the 
problem. 

Meantime,  Uncle  Sam  is  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. Having  invited  the  nations  of  the  world  to  cele- 
brate the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  he  finds  it 
closed.  The  tourists  who  started  for  San  Francisco  by 
water  found  themselves  obliged  to  cross  the  Isthmus 
ignominiously  by  rail,  as  they  could  have  done  any  time 
in  the  last  fifty  years.  A  hundred  vessels  are  waiting 
at  Balboa  and  Cristobal  for  passage,  or,  having  given 
it  up  in  disgust,  have  gone  on  around  by  the  Strait  of 
Magellan.  Fruit  from  California  and  Hawaii  is  spoil- 
ing by  delay.  Miles  of  switchyard  tracks  in  New  Jersey 
are  clogged  with  cars  loaded  with  locomotives  and 
munitions  to  be  sent  to  Vladivostok  for  use  in  Russia. 
A  million-dollar  shipload  of  wool  from  Australia,  much 
needed  by  the  mills  of  Massachusetts,  was  held  up  by 
the  blockade. 

The  seal  of  the  Canal  Zone  bears  the  boast,  "The  land 
divided,  the  world  united."  But  Nature  has  vetoed  this. 
What  we  see  now  is  the  land  united  and  the  seas 
separated. 


ON  THE   MEXICAN  BORDER 

DURING  the  three  days  of  Villa's  futile  attack 
upon  the  Carranza  forces  in  Agua  Prieta,  one 
United  States  soldier  on  duty  in  the  adjoining  Arizona 
town  of  Douglas  was  killed  by  a  Mexican  bullet  and  sev- 
eral others  were  wounded.  At  first  it  was  assumed  that 
neither  of  the  contending  armies  intended  to  injure  per- 
sons on  American  soil.  But  General  Funston  said  in  his 
report  to  the  War  Department: 

Yesterday,  while  Major  Hay  and  other  officers  were  200 
yards  north  of  the  boundary  and  900  yards  from  the  east 
rtank  of  General  Calles'  trenches,  they  were  deliberately 
fired  upon  and  nearly  hit.  Also  yesterday  a  detachment  of 
the  Ninth  Cavalry  1200  yards  in  front  of  Calles'  trenches 
and  at  least  200  yards  north  of  the  boundary  was  fired 
upon  there,  first  by  machine  gun  and  then  six  times  by 
artillery. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  deliberate  attempts  to  kill 
officers  and  soldiers  of  our  army  could  not  be  resented 
and  that  some  punishment  could  not  have  been  given  by 
the  American  force  of  6000  men.  General  Calles,  the  Car- 
ranza commander,  exprest  regret  when  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  incidents.  But  something  more  than 
apologies  should  be  required.  The  deliberate  assaults 
upon  American  soldiers  were  probably  made  by  some 
part  of  the  force  of  4500  men  who  had  been  carried  to 
Agua  Prieta  thru  our  territory  by  permission  which  our 
Government  had  granted  in  response  to  Carranza's  ap- 
plication for  it. 


THE  ORIENTAL   PARADOX 

ALL  things  are  topsy-turvy  in  China,  travelers  tell 
us.  But  nothing  (lueerer  has  ever  been  reported 
from  the  Far  East  than  the  present  political  situation. 
We  behold  the  three  monarchies,  Japan,  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  urging  the  president  of  the  republic-  not 
to  establish  a  monarchy,  while  the  two  republics,  France 
and  the  United  States,  refuse  to  join  in  the  request. 
Japan,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  is  with  great  pride 
and  joy  enthroning  her  own  Kniperor,  is  for  some  mys- 
terious reason  doing  h»'r  best  to  prevent  Chitui  from 
having  an  emperor. 

We  do  not  profess  to  knt)W  the  motive.n  which  have  in 
Mpired  thf  three  monarchiuM  to  their  efforts  to  Hupport 


the  republic,  and  we  do  not  care.  The  advice  they  give  is 
good  and  has  the  approval  of  the  American  people  if  not 
of  the  American  Government.  It  is  explained  that  the 
Administration  fears  that  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the 
republic  would  seem  too  much  like  interference  in 
China's  internal  affairs.  The  United  States  did  not  used 
to  be  so  afraid  of  expressing  a  preference  for  republi- 
can institutions.  The  Democratic  party  in  1900  did  not 
hesitate  to  characterize  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to 
conquer  the  South  African  republics  as  "the  strangling 
of  liberty."  But  the  Democratic  party  out  of  power  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  Democratic  party  in 
power.  Political  platforms,  as  one  of  our  practical  politi- 
cians has  observed,  are  like  car  platforms,  made  to  get 
in  on,  not  to  stand  on.  When  300,000,000  people,  inspired 
by  our  example  and  under  the  influence  of  our  schools, 
throw  off  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  dynasty  and  are  tak- 
ing the  first  hesitating  steps  toward  republicanism,  we 
refuse  to  give  them  any  encouragement  for  fear  of  im- 
propriety. Yuan  Shih-kai  as  dictator  is  bad  enough,  but 
Yuan  Shih-kai  as  emperor,  with  his  thirty-one  children 
to  insure  the  succession  in  perpetuity,  is  vastly  worse. 
The  so-called  election  now  in  progress  is  a  farce,  since 
any  one  opposing  Yuan  takes  his  head  in  his  hand  like 
St.  Denis.  The  French  and  American  Governments  are 
silent  in  this  crisis,  but  we  hope  and  believe  that  if  the 
President  attempts  to  ascend  the  Dragon  Throne  the  re- 
publicans of  China  will  show  the  spirit  of  '76  and  of  '93. 


PROFESSOR  MUENSTERBERG'S  CRITICISM  OF 
THE  PACIFISTS 

IN  the  New  York  Times  for  September  19th  is  an 
article  by  Prof.  Hugo  Muensterberg  entitled  "The  Im- 
peachment of  German-Americans."  In  this  article  he 
says : 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however  noble  the  pacifistic  ideals  are. 
their  promotors  have  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  proposinsr  a 
single  plan  by  which  war  would  be  abolished  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  possibilities  be  given  for  the  healthy  growth  of 
progressive  peoples  and  for  the  historically  necessar>-  re- 
duction of  decadent  nations. 

What  does  the  Professor  mean  by  "the  historically 
necessary  reduction  of  decadent  nations"?  Is  this  the 
task  in  which  Germany  and  Austria  are  now  engaged? 
Who  is  to  decide  when  a  nation  is  so  decadent  as  to  re- 
(luire  elimination?  What  shall  be  the  standard  by  which 
decadence  shall  be  judged?  Is  it,  we  wonder,  the  ability 
of  a  militarist  nation  to  overcome  them?  And  are  there 
any  decadent  nations,  or  have  there  been  any  in  moderti 
times,  which  were  incapable  of  rejuvenating  themselves 
or  of  being  aroused  by  the  modem  spirit?  China  appears 
to  be  arousing  herself.  Spain  is  awakening.  Italy  is  a 
young  nation  once  more,  as  is  modern  Greece.  Even 
Turkey  appears  to  be  vital  enough  to  serve  as  an  all\ 
tor  the  Kaiser. 

What  are  the  possibilities  required  for  the  health\ 
growth  of  progressive  peoples?  Are  they  able  to  find 
welfare  and  happiness  under  other  flags  than  their  own 
provided  good  government  exists  there  and  equal  rightji 
are  given?  Or,  to  fulfil  their  destiny,  iniust  they  extend 
their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  other  empires?  Were 
(lermans,  previous  to  August.  liU4.  finding  their  pl*i"e 
in  the  sun,  in  North  and  South  AinericH.  and  in  the 
British  colonies  ami  ilominions?  In  a  word,  do  the  Ger- 
man ideals.  ti.H  iiiterpieteil  by  the  lUrvwrvl  TrvtieMor. 
comport  with  the  sufety  and  the  v»eace  i»f  the  wvvrWT  U 
the  future  ailvance  of  mankind  to  l»e  made  hy  rulhVi«« 
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i'onipotition,  by  Htrifo  and  corKinoHt,  nr  by  coitporntioii 
iind  by  rricnilly  rivalry? 

Has  llic  rroft'ssor  hi'ard  ol  Ihf  lAMtKHr  In  Miil'orcf 
l*oai*o7  UmltM"  thi'  plan  IIuti*  jiropoMrd  Uu*  hI<iIiih  titu> 
can  bo  pt'act'ably  alliTcd  to  meet  (he  cbaiiKiiiK  ••<>ii(|iti<)ris 
of  ti>e  world.  What  oilier  |)iirpoMi>  lias  tlu'  propost'd 
('ouncil  of  (!oiK-iliaUon  of  the  lit'aKuc?  Will  not  also  the 
proposed  "Stated  Conferences"  of  the  LeaKue  foresee 
anti  remove  the  possible  causes  of  war?  Are  not  arranK*'- 
meiits  which  would  brinjr  the  nations  toj.r«'th('r  into 
friendly  cooperation  for  the  puiposi'  of  obtaining  jus- 
lice,  of  adjustinjif  apparently  conllictinj;  interests  and 
of  doing  these  things  i"  Ji  peaceable  manner,  likely  to 
lead,  as  the  cociperation  of  the  states  in  our  Union  has 
led.  to  lifting  all  of  them  in  their  relations  with  one 
another  up  on  to  a  plane  wiiere  dilVerences  which  once 
seemed  unsurmountable  have  now  wholly  disappeared? 

Professor  Muensterberjr  seems  to  show  either  a  lack 
of  information  about  recent  developments  of  the  i)acifist 
movement  or  a  cynical  desire  to  condemn  a  promisinjr 
plan  which  might  run  counter  to  the  interest  of  a  nation 
bent  on  universal  dominion. 


THE  PERVERSION   OF    THANKSGIVINCi    DAY 

IT  is  the  irony  of  history  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
should  be  credited  with  the  establishment  of  that 
which  they  abhorred,  a  formal  holiday,  and  that  we,  in 
"celebrating  Thanksgiving  Day,"  look  upon  ourselves  as 
tollowing  in  their  footsteps  when  we  are  actually  vio- 
lating their  fundamental  principles.  Pastor  Robinson 
cast  off  all  the  fixed  fasts  and  feasts  of  the  Church  of 
England,  believing  that  they  led  to  formalism,  ecclesi- 
asticism  and  superstition.  The  American  people  have 
mostly  departed  from  this  opinion.  Even  the  "May- 
riower"  descendants  have  reintroduced  Christmas  and 
are  gradually  coming  to  observe  Easter  and  Good  Fri- 
day. This  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  their 
puritanic  ancestors  would  be  last  to  reproach  them  for 
thus  acting  in  accordance  with  their  consciences,  tho  it 
involved  deviation  from  the  footsteps  of  their  fore- 
fathers. But  we  may  imagine  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
if  they  returned  to  earth  in  November,  might  use  some 
harsh  language,  not  merely  about  the  way  their  descend- 
ants observe  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  also  about  their 
observing  it  at  all. 

The  legal  institution  of  Thanksgiving  Day  dates  back 
to  1637,  when  the  Plymouth  magistrates  past  an  ordi- 
nance 

that  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  governor  and  assistants  to 
command  solemn  days  of  humiliation  and  also  for  thanks- 
giving as  occasion  shall  be  offered. 

The  words  we  have  italicized  contain  the  essence  of 
the  idea.  The  Plymouth  magistracy  did  not  ordain  that 
henceforth  and  forever  the  people  should  proceed  to  be 
thankful  on  the  last  Thursday  of  November  every  year, 
rain  or  shine.  They  were  too  sensible  for  that.  They  em- 
powered the  governor  to  appoint  such  solemn  days  at 
any  appropriate  time,  that  is,  whenever  there  was  some- 
thing special  to  be  glad  or  sorry  about.  The  first  Thanks- 
giving was  held  in  1621  after  the  first  harvest,  a  great 
event,  a  unique  occasion,  for  it  meant  relief  from  immi- 
nent starvation  and  the  assurance  that  they  could  get  a 
living  in  these  western  wilds.  The  people  felt  thankful 
and  they  kept  Thanskgiving.  But  when  other  harvests 
came  along  with  monotonous  regularity  they  ceased  to 
feel  that  first  spontaneous  gratitude  for  an  unexpected 
blessing,  and  so  Thanksgiving  in  time  became  perfunc- 


tory Htid  moHninirl«4Hii  hh  ..  ;...;  .ent  fetttival.  And  now 
how  ran  we  expect  the  MiillioriH  of  dwelh-rH  in  our  cilicK 
to  thrill  at  tho  thouKht  of  hurvuMt  time  whtrri  all  Ihcy 
know  of  it  Ih  that  the  price  of  wheat  dropH  on  Kxihunye 
and  bijjr  i)umpkinM  apjiear  in  the  reMlaiirant  windowM?  We 
Hhall  have  much  to  be  thiiiikful  for  on  Noverid*er  25,  but 
HO  we  hjive  on  every  duy.  Thfme  who  Htarted  ThunkMjflv- 
ing  Day  did  not  overlook  thin  fact.  They  devoted  more 
time  to  giving  thanks  every  day  than  we  do  once  a  year. 
If  wo  are  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  la«tThurH- 
day  of  November  i.s  ob.served  and  think  it  ought  to  be 
kept  a.s  a  holiday  in  the  interestH  of  religion  or  «port, 
well  and  good.  But  let  us  not  hold  Plymouth  renponMible 
for  it. 


THE   FRINGED  GENTIAN 

HAVE  you  ever  had  the  good  fortune  during  the 
days  when  October  was  burning  the  forest  with 
fire  of  red  and  gold,  or  when  the  Indian  summer  was 
lingering  in  the  fro.sty  lap  of  November,  when  the 
bloom  of  asters  and  golden  rod  was  faded;  have  you 
ever  had  the  good  fortune,  while  the  slanting  sun  was 
beaming  warm  from  the  blue  sky,  to  come  across  a 
wide  stretch  of  moist  meadow,  bluer  than  the  sky  it- 
self, deeper  blue,  violet  tinted,  where  a  myriad  eyes  of 
the  fringed  gentian  face  heaven  in  daring  rivalry  of 
color?  If  such  a  rare  sight  you  shall  ever  see  mark  it  in 
your  diary  as  one  of  the  blessedest  days  of  your  life. 

There  are  other  gentians,  all  worthy  but  none  so 
glorious  as  this.  In  this  country  the  closed  gentian  has 
an  unsurpassed  blue  color,  but  it  has  not  the  courage 
with  open  petals  to  face  the  sun.  The  dwarf  Swi.ss  gen- 
tian is  charming  on  the  mountain  slopes,  and  deserves 
the  praise  it  receives,  for  daring  the  Alpine  hights. 

Very  different  is  our  blue  beauty.  It  grows  two  or 
three  feet  tall  and  may  have  fifty  stems  on  a  single 
plant,  each  topped  with  a  single  blossom.  Nothing  can  be 
richer  than  the  rare  sight  of  a  field  of  these  countless 
flowers  opening  their  blue  eyes  within  their  fringe  of 
lashes  to  greet  the  morning  sun.  From  the  blossom  tube, 
which  is  roomy  enough  for  a  bumble  bee  to  rest  in  it,  the 
petals  have  spread  out  foursquare,  like  a  Greek  cross, 
each  tipped  with  its  copious  fringe. 

The  fringed  gentian  is  a  flower  of  mystery.  It  is 
not  often  met  with,  but  when  it  comes  it  comes  in 
squadrons;  but  why  is  it  that  next  year  and  the  year 
after  there  will  scarcely  be  a  flower  found?  Has  not 
this  annual  seeded  itself?  Does  it  blossom  so  late  that 
the  seeds  are  not  perfected?  The  botanists  do  not  tell 
us.  Why  should  we  know  all  of  nature's  secrets? 

Brave,  beautiful  flower  that  has  clad  itself  in  the 
richest  of  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  that  it  may 
dare  the  frost  and  snow  of  the  expiring  year! 

So  the  glory  of  sunset  pleases  us  more  than  all  the 
gaudy  shows  of  blinding  noon.  So  the  tempered  cour- 
age of  age  is  finer  than  the  ceaseless  activities  of  young 
manhood.  Till  the  second  snow  spreads  its  white  car- 
pet over  the  meadow  the  brave  gentian  will  lift  its  eye 
of  faith  to  heaven.  'Twas 

Just  before  the  snows 
There  came  a  purple  creature 
That  ravished  all  the  hill; 
And  sunshine  hid  her  forehead. 
And  mockery  was  still — 
The  frosts  were  her  condition, 
The  Tyrean  would  not  come 
Until  the  North  evoked  it — 
"Creator!  shall  I  bloom?" 
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^,      ^  Nish,  the  ancient  Roman 

The  Capture    ^.^^     ^^     Niassus,     the 

ot  Nish  birthplace  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Turks,  the  old  Serbian  capital  and  since 
the  first  bombardment  of  Belgrade  in 
August,  1914,  the  seat  of  the  Serbian 
Government,  has  now  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Bulgars  ad- 
vancing on  the  Sofia-Nish  railroad  took 
first  Pirot  and  next  Bela  Palanka,  then 
encompassing  the  city  from  the  north- 
east began  a  three  day  bombardment 
of  its  defenses,  finally  carrying  it  by 
storm. 

The  Germans  advancing  southward 
on  the  railroad  from  Belgrade  are  now 
only  about  twenty-five  miles  away  and 
doubtless  the  connection  will  soon  be 
made  with  the  Bulgars  at  Nish  and  then 
they  will  be  in  possession  of  a  thru 
railroad  route  to  Constantinople  by 
which  munitions  may  be  sent  to  the 
Turks  at  the  Dardanelles  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  drawn  upon  for  the  men  and 
food  now  so  needed  by  the  Central 
Powers.  By  the  capture  of  the  region 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Mlava 
rivers  the  Germans  have,  as  we  ex- 
plained last  week,  obtained  possession 
of  rich  copper  mines  which  will  tend 
to  relieve  their  lack  of  this  essential 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions. It  is  said  that  the  Serbians  flood- 
ed the  mines  and  disabled  the  machin- 
ery but  they  can  probably  be  put  into 
working  order  again.  Preparations  were 
made  in  advance  by  the  Berlin  Gov- 
ernment for  opening  up  the  mines  and 
by  the  time  they  were  captured  car- 
loads of  coke  from  Hungary  were  al- 
ready on  the  move  and  mining  engin- 
eers were  waiting  in  Belgrade  to  take 
charge  of  the  work. 

The  invasion  of  Serbia  is  proceding 
like  clockwoi'k  and  the  armies  of  Aus- 
trians,  Germans  and  Bulgars  entering 
from  the  west,  north  and  south  have 
met  in  the  middle  according  to  the  time 
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SERBIA  CUT  TO  PIECES 
The  little  kingdom  of  Serbia  is  being  rapidly  dissected.  The  southern  part  has  been  separated 
from  the  northern  by  the  Bulgarian  raid  which,  passing  thru  Kustendil  and  Uskub,  extended 
to  the  Albanian  border.  The  three  annies  which  simultaneously  invaded  northern  Serbia  from  the 
east,  the  north  and  the  west  have  met  in  the  Morava  Valley.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  capital 
was  changed  from  Belgrade  to  Nish  and,  when  Nish  was  threatened,  to  Tchatchak.  All  three  of 
these  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  The  Franco-British  arrived  at  Salonica  too  late  to 
rescue    Serbia,    but    are    holding    the    mountain    passes    between    Prelepe    and    Veles    against    the 

Bulgarian   attack 
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Kovess  from  the  east  and  the  army  of 
General  von  Calhvitz  from  the  north 
met  before  Kragujezatz,  the  arsenal  of 
Serbia.  The  place  was  strongly  fortified 
and  well  stocked  with  munitions  but 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  Teutonic 
forces  disconcerted  the  defenders  and 
they  saw  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
hold  it.  So  they  blew  up  the  arms  fac- 
tory and  the  magazines  and  retired  into 
the  mountain  fastnesses  behind.  The 
Serbian  troops  who  were  left  behind 
to  protect  the  retreating  army  held 
their  position  until  their  trenches  were 
flattened  out  by  the  German  shells  and 
then  in  some  cases  died  to  the  last  man 
rather  than  surrender. 

South  of  Nish  the  Bulgars  apparently 
hold  the  railroad  all  the  way  to  Veles. 
The  rest  of  it  from  Krivolak  to  Salo- 
nica  is  in  possession  of  the  French,  un- 
der General  Sarrail.  The  Serbs  in  this 
region,  cut  off  from  those  of  the  north, 
have  joined  with  the  French  troops  in 
defending  Bobuna  Pass  thru  which  the 
Bulgars  attempted  to  advance  from 
Veles  to  Monastir.  A  contingent  of 
British  cavalry  is  said  to  be  near  Mon- 
astir, probably  to  protect  the  border 
from  attack  by  the  Albanians.  The  Al- 
banians have  a  fierce  hatred  for  the 
Serbs  and  would  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge  for  the  cruelty  prac- 
tised upon  them  during  the  Serbian  in- 
vasion and  the  annexation  of  Albanian 
towns  bv  Serbia  after  the  Balkan  war. 


The  Greek 
Crisis 


The  Greek  Government  is 
again  upset  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  attitude  of 
Greece  in  the  Great  War  is  still  in  the 
balance.  The  next  few  weeks  will  prob- 
ably determine  whether  the  King  of 
Greece  is  an  autocrat  or  a  constitution- 
al ruler.  Ex-Premier  Venizelos,  who 
commands  a  majority  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  holds  that  Greece  is  bound 
by  the  treaty  with  Serbia  to  go  to  the 
help  of  that  country  in  her  distress,  but 
King  Constantine  is  strongly  opposed 
lo  the  participation  of  Gree^-e  in  the 
war  unless,  indeed,  it  is  on  the  German 
side.  When  Bulgaria  mobilized  the 
King  consented  to  the  mobilization  of 
the  Greek  army,  but  that  is  as  far  as 
he  would  go.  When  Premier  Venizelos 
tried  to  use  the  army  against  Bulgaria 
the  King  dismissed  him  and  established 
a  new  ministry  under  Zaimis. 

But  the  Zaimis  cabinet  was  voteil 
down  in  the  session  of  November  4  by 
a  majority  of  147  to  114.  The  occasion 
was  a  trivial  one.  General  Yanakitsas, 
Minister  of  War,  h..d  brought  in  a  bill 
for  extra  pay  fo  the  army  officers 
called  to  the  colors.  A  Venizelist 
deputy  challenged  his  right  to  take 
part  in  legislation  and  used  language 
which  the  Minister  of  War  considered 
insulting.  The  def)uty  was  called  to 
order  and  apologized,  but  the  offended 
/general  stalked  out  angrily.  The  Veni- 
zelists  then  demanded  an  apology  froro 
General  Yanakitsas,  which  the  Premier 
refuHed,  but  was  voted  down  in  conse- 
(]uence. 

In  the  enMuing  debate  Venizelos  was 
a«ked  by  an  oi)i)on»!nt  if  he  thought  th>' 
King  wishi'il  llu-  (((unlry's  desli  uctioii 
and  in  hiH  reply  he  Htuted  hin  poHition 
in    the    following    frank    language: 


I  shuuhl  have  preferred  not  to  drag  tho 
King's  iiiuiii'  into  the  (lisciission,  but  siiuv 
you  !isk  luc  I  will  say  tliat  in  a  constitu- 
tional (Jovcrutucnt  tlio  Ciown  has  no  place 
in  rt'sponsibilitios.  Only  foolish  political 
leaders  can  think  of  hidiiif;  heiiind  tlie 
Crown,  whicii  is  irresiionsilile.  for  if  t\\oy 
admit  that  in  a  parliamentary  (Joverii- 
meut  ther(>  can  bo  such  a  thiiif;  as  a  Crown 
policy,  they  are  unwoi'thy  to  represent  a 
tree    and    sovereiRU    people. 

No.  the  King  does  not  wish  the  coun- 
try's destruction.  That  is  absurd.  But  our 
state  is  a  democracy  i)resi(leil  over  by  the 
King  and  the  whole  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Cabinet.  If  you  want  monarchy, 
say  so  ojieidy.  and  call  for  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  Constitution;  but  your  ef- 
forts will  be  unavailing,  because  the  na- 
tion wants  the  Coustitutiou  to  remain  as 
it  is. 

Venizelos  also  disclosed  some  of  the 
secrets  of  his  negotiations  with  the 
Allies.  He  stated  that  the  offer  of 
Cyprus  by  Great  Britain  was  uncondi- 
tional and  that  the  Allies  had  offered 
Greece  the  Bulgarian  territory  in 
Thrace  and  a  large  area  in  Asia  if 
Greece  would  contribute  part  of  her 
fleet. 

The  political  situation  is  a  perplex- 
ing one.  Venizelos  does  not  wish  to  re- 
sume power  unless  he  can  make  war 
upon  Bulgaria.  But  no  ministry  can 
command  a  majority  in  the  Chamber 
without  his  approval.  If  the  King  dis- 
solves parliament  no  other  can  be  elect- 
ed while  the  troops  are  mobilized.  A 
new  cabinet  has  been  formed  with 
Skouloudis  in  place  of  Zaimis,  but 
otherwise  much  the  same  membership. 

Lord  Kitchener,  the  British  Minister 
of  War,  who  has  left  London  on  some 
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unknown  mission  in  the  Near  East, 
may  possibly  be  able  to  settle  the  Bal- 
kan tangle. 

On  the  Taking    advantage    of 

D  ^-  T-  ,  the  weakening  of  the 
Russian  Front      ^  i    *      ^  • 

German  and   Austrian 

forces  the  Russians  are  making  ener- 
getic attacks  at  various  points  along 
the  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  Ga- 
licia  and  in  some  cases  have  succeeded 
in  pushing  back  the  German  front. 
Their  greatest  gain  is  in  Galicia,  south 
of  Tarnopol.  Here  three  tributaries  of 
the  Dniester,  running  south  about  ten 
miles  apart,  form  a  series  of  moats 
which  the  Russians  in  their  retirement 
successively  defended.  The  first  Ger- 
man drive  thru  Galicia  was  halted  at 
the  westernmost  of  these  three  rivers, 
the  Zlota  Lipa.  Their  second  advance 
carried  them  beyond  the  next  river,  the 
Strypa,  and  nearly  to  the  third,  the 
Sereth  River. 

But  recently  the  Russians  have 
turned  tables,  and  not  only  driven  the 
Germans  back  to  the  Strypa  but  crost 
that  river  and  took  the  town  of  Siem- 
kowce  on  its  western  bank.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  soon  regained  the  west- 
ern side  and  attacked  the  Russians  in 
the  forests  between  the  Strypa  and  the 
Sereth.  Both  sides  claim  the  capture 
of  several  thousand  prisoners  here. 

In  the  north  the  two  important  com- 
mercial cities  of  Dvinsk  and  Riga, 
which  two  months  ago  were  thought  to 
be  almost  within  the  German  grasp,  are 
still  stoutly  defended  and  the  Germans 
have  made  no  perceptible  progress  of 
late.  Dvinsk  is  protected  on  the  south 
and  west  by  a  group  of  lakes  and  in- 
tervening marsh  land.  Here  Hinden- 
burg  should  be  in  his  element  since  it 
resembles  the  Mazurian  lake  region  of 
East  Prussia  where  he  used  to  conduct 
his  maneuvei-s  before  the  war  and 
where  he  gained  his  great  victory  over 
the  Russians  a  year  ago  last  August. 
But  the  Russians  in  their  own  swamps 
seem  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  him 
and  by  a  recent  attack  forced  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  position  they  had  gained 
between  Lake  Swenton  and  Lake  Ilsen, 
which  lie  about  ten  miles  west  of 
Dvinsk.  But  here  also  the  Germans 
have  since  regained  most  of  their  lost 
ground. 

Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  take  Riga 
from  the  south  the  Germans  have  un- 
dertaken an  attack  from  a  new  quar- 
ter. They  have  advanced  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and 
reached  the  river  about  twenty  miles 
west  of  Riga.  But  being  so  near  to  the 
water  they  are  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  Russian  naval  guns.  The  British 
submarines  and  the  Russian  t!eet  in  the 
lialtic  have  been  .so  successful  of  late 
in  their  attacks  upon  the  German 
transports  and  merchant  marine  that 
the  army   att  '    -• ;»   is  ob' 

ilepeiui   for  ii         ..  and   re 

merits    upon    the    temporttry    miltUiry 
raihoails   which   i'         '    i    -  I 

to  i-oiiiiect  with  M  » 

The    Kerlin    war    oMc*  th» 

CHI'-  "  1'  ■'■'■'  ••  '  toaa 

pi  I  irii^ 

tho  month  olf  iKtubwr.  kH  thM«  U.7»v» 
.ire  I'ledited  to  the  army  irroui>  ui»d«r 
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Kiold  MaiMhiil  von  IliixliMilniipr.  opoi- 
atiiiK  iicMi  \^\^.':n  iind  |)viii.'ik,  iiinl  lli.d'.i  '. 
to  l<'u<l(l  IMiii'Mlial  von  MackotiHoii,  who 
is  iiivailiii^  Sci'liia. 

Uu.ssia  as  wfll  an  l''rainf,  MiiKlaml, 
Italy  aiul  (Jit'cfc  lias  a  i-aliiiu't  criMis. 
I'hit'o  ini'inliois  of  tlir  Ministry  art'  saiil 
to  havo  rosijjm'd,  inclinlinjr  Si'it;:iiis  Sa- 
zonotr,  vvlio  as  l'"(>i fij-vn  MiniMl«'i'  liad 
ohain'e  ol'  tlu<  ii'icnt  lialUan  nc^otia- 
tions  vvhii'h  turni'd  out.  so  unldilunalt'- 
ly   foi-  the   AllioH. 

.  I'it>mit'i-  As<iuith  won  an- 

AsquJths  ^^,,^^,|.  pi„.ii„„H.„taiv  vir- 
Kxplanat.on  j^,,.^  ,,^,  (^^^  ^.^planntion 
of  tho  foiuiui't  of  till'  war  to  thi'  llousi" 
of  (.'onunons.  'Vhv  opposition  which  last 
vvcok  was  rlaniorous  for  oxtonsive  cah- 
inet  i'han>ri's  has  boon  (iiiictcd  if  not, 
satisfied.  Tho  moment,  he  said,  "calls 
for  three  thinjrs:  A  proper  sense  of  per- 
sjiertive,  a  limited  stork  of  patience  and 
overllowinn-  reservoirs  of  couiane,  both 
active  ai\d  passive."  lie  believed  the 
nation  ])ossest  these  (inalities  despite 
"the  small  coterie  of  professional  whim- 
perers which  keeps  our  enemies  sup- 
plied daily  with  a  diet  of  false  hopes." 

In  Aujiust  of  last  year  the  British 
Government  was  prepared  to  send 
abroad  six  infantry  and  two  cavalry 
divisions.  Now  Sii*  .lohn  P"'rench  had  not 
far  short  of  a  million  men.  Canada  had 
contributed  9(5,000  men,  Australia  i)2,- 
000,  New  Zealand  25,000,  South  Africa 
after  conquerinpr  German  Southwest 
Africa  had  sent  0500,  Newfoundland 
1600  and  the  West  Indies  2000.  The 
Admiralty  had  transported  2,500,000 
troops,  320,000  sick  and  wounded, 
2,500,000  tons  of  supplies  and  800,000 
horses  and  the  loss  of  life  on  a  thou- 
sand voyages  had  been  less  than  a  tenth 
of  one  per  cent. 

In  France  and  Flanders  up  to  the 
end  of  October  the  casualties  amounted 
to  377,000  men.  The  Germans  had  not 
been  able  to  gain  a  foot  of  ground  in 
this  section  since  last  April.  The  Ger- 
man fleet  was  locked  up  in  the  Baltic 
and  its  operations  confined  to  the 
sporadic  operations  of  a  few  sub- 
marines. 

In  regard  to  the  Gallipoli  campaign 
for  which  the  Government  has  been 
most  criticized  the  Premier  explained 
that  the  naval  attack  upon  the  Dardan- 
elles was  undertaken  after  full  consul- 
tation with  military  experts  and  had 
been  approved  by  the  French  Admir- 
alty and  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
altho  Sir  John  Fisher  was  doubtful 
about  it.  It  was  hoped  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  Black  Sea  and  to 
influence  the  Balkan  nations  in  favor 
of  the  Allies.  The  failure  of  the  oper- 
ations on  the  peninsula  was  the  keenest 
disappointment  of  the  war.  Mr.  As- 
quith  continued: 

It  is  yet  premature  to  form  a  judgment 
whether  the  Dardanelles  expedition  cnigbt 
to  have  been  undertaken,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  it  had  not  been  undertaken.  The 
K.issians,  who  already  had  begun  their  re- 
treat in  Poland,  would  probably  have  had 
a  severe  setback  in  the  Caucasus,  the 
Turks  probably  would  have  organized  a 
great  attack  on  I'^gypt,  the  expedition  in 
Mesopotamia  probably  woidd  have  been 
.swept    out   of   existence    and    Bulgaria    cer- 


(ididy    would    hitvi*    |oln<*il    our    niipoiiciitN 

iiiiiiiihH   eiiihri.    Miii'i'iivrr,   l(    HliiMild    Im-   re 

liD'liilifi  eil     lliiil     (lie    (iilci'M    of    <iiilll|iiill     nil- 
hllll     linldlllK     '.'<N»,(NMI    'I'lirkH. 

Tho  elfortH  of  tho  AlliaN  to  obtain 
unity  uinori).' the  Itnlkan  Htati'H  had  been 
a  di.'.appoiiilrncnt  and  a  failurit. 

CrilicM      lidid(      llnil      urealer     hiii'<'1'N(«i«n 

luiKllt     lllive    I II    illliiitliMl,    lull     llli'V     leiivi' 

line   III'    Iwii    imililM    mil    of   liccolllit,    one    Iti- 
iiiK    tliiil     iiiilly    iif    direction    Ih    iiii     liiipor 
liiiit     iiNNi-l     ill    <li|iliiiiiiic\     iiH     III     NlralfK.v. 
I -'I't  iiiiiiiv    liinl    (lint    inlviindlKe    llininiit,    iml 


A  M  K  ]<  I  C  A  N         P  K  O  T  I-:  S  T 

AGAINST    h:NGI,ANI)\S    UN- 

LAWhUL    BLOCKADE 

The  note  Hent  on  October  21  by 
Secretary  of  .State  Lansin^r  to 
Ambassador  i'a^'•(•  for  presentation 
to  Sir  Kdward  Grey  concludes  as 
follows: 

I  believe  it  has  been  <'i>iicilisively 
sllnwii  that  the  liii'lhiiils  soilgllt  to  be 
enipluyi'd  liy  ({real  Britain  to  olitaiii 
and  use  evidence  of  enemy  destina- 
tion of  cargoes  hnuiid  for  neutral 
ports  and  to  inipnse  a  <'onf  raliaiid 
«'haracler  u|iiiii  such  cargoes  are  with- 
out justilicaliiiii  ;  that  the  blockade, 
upon  wliiih  sucli  inetlioils  are  partly 
founded,  is  inelTective,  illegal,  and  in- 
defensible :  that  the  judicial  pro- 
cedure oll'ered  as  a  means  of  repara- 
tion for  an  international  injury  is 
iidierently  defective'  for  the  purpose; 
and  that  in  many  cases  jurisdiction  is 
asserted  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
cannot  submit  to  the  curtailment  of 
its  neutral  rights  by  these  measures, 
which  are  admittedly  retaliatory,  and 
therefore  illegal,  in  conception  and  in 
nature,  aiul  intended  to  puuish  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  for  alleged 
illegalities  on  their  part.  The  United 
States  might  not  be  in  a  position  to 
object  to  them  if  its  interests  and  the 
interests  of  all  neutrals  were  tnuif- 
fected  by  them.  but.  being  affected, 
it  cannot  with  complacence  suffer 
further  subordination  of  its  rights 
aiul  interests  to  the  plea  that  the  ex- 
ceptional geographic  position  of  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  requires  or 
justifies  oppressive  and  illegal  prac- 
tises. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  desires,  therefore,  to  impress 
most  earnestly  upon  His  Majesty's 
Government  that  it  must  insist  that 
the  relations  between  it  and  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  be  governed,  not 
by  a  policy  of  expediency,  but  by 
those  established  rules  of  interna- 
tional conduct  upon  which  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  past  has  held  the  United 
States  to  account  when  the  latter  na- 
tion was  a  belligerent  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  national  existence.  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  neutrals 
not  only  of  the  present  day  but  of  the 
future  that  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional right  be  maintained  unim- 
paired. 

This  task  of  championing  the  in- 
tegrity of  neutral  rights,  which  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  civilized 
world  against  the  lawless  conduct  of 
belligerents  arising  out  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  great  conflict  which  is 
now  wasting  the  countries  of  Europe, 
the  United  States  unhesitatingly  as- 
sumes, and  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  task  it  will  devote  its  energies, 
exercizing  always  that  impartiality 
which  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
it  has  sought  to  exercize  in  its  rela- 
tions   with    the    warring    nations. 

ROBERT  LAXSINti 
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I  he  Seizure  of  ,,        .  ,       ., 

,      ,.,,      ,  .      ,,  in^'',     Kuilirn.^  und«?r  the 

the     liockmtj  .  n  e 

"  American      flaj.'      from 

New  York  to  Norfolk,  Virjfiniu,  wan 
ca|)tured  at  hcu  by  a  Hritinh  warnhip 
and  taken  to  Halifax  where  it  will  Imj 
brouj^ht  beforcr  a  prize  court  to  deter- 
mine ownership.  The  seizure  of  a  vch- 
sel  under  such  circumstances  is  con- 
trary to  Article  57  of  the  Declaration 
of  London,  which  .states  that  the  char- 
acter of  a  ve.ssel  is  determined  by  the 
flag  which  she  is  entitled  to  fly.  But  a 
British  Order  in  Council  of  (Jctober  20 
repudiated  Article  57  and  P'rance  took 
the  same  action.  The  British  Govern- 
ment takes  the  ground  that  the  country 
to  which  a  vessel  belongs  depends  not 
upon  her  legal  flag,  but  upon  the  na- 
tionality of  her  actual  owners  and  has 
announced  that  it  will  not  recognize 
the  transfer  to  American  registry  of 
vessels  formerly  flying  foreign  flags  if 
enemy  capital  is  actually  represented 
in  the  company  to  which  the  vessel  wa  • 
transferred.  It  is  said  that  orders  have 
been  issued  to  the  British  patroling 
warships  to  seize  any  vessels  flying  the 
American  flag  which  are  owned  by 
companies  in  which  it  is  suspected 
German  capital  is  concerned.  The  ves- 
sels now  under  American  registry  are 
especially  under  suspicion.  One  of 
them  is  the  "Hocking,"  which  was 
formerly  the  Norwegian  "Solweig"  but 
became  the  Danish  "Ameland"  and 
later  the  Dutch  "Gronland,"  until 
finally  it  was  purchased  by  the  Ameri- 
can Transatlantic  Company  of  New 
York.  This  company,  the  British  claim, 
is  capitalized  by  Krupp.  The  president 
of  the  company,  Richard  Wagner, 
states  that  no  German,  Austrian  or 
Turkish  capital  is  represented  in  the 
company,  and  he  protests  that  the 
British  have  no  right  to  seize  a  vessel 
flying  the  American  flag,  which  never 
belonged  to  a  belligerent  and  is  now 
wholly  owned  by  Americans,  while  it 
is  proceeding  in  ballast  from  one 
American  port  to  another. 

Secretary  Lansing  has  sent  a  note  of 
protest  to  Great  Britain  in  which  he 
specifies  275  cases  of  the  illegal  seizure 
or  detention  of  American  vessels  from 
March  to  June.  We  quote  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  note  in  another  column. 

Mr.  Wilson  on  J^^  ^""^ol^J.^^n  ^^' 
Defense  Plans  ^"^^^^"^  ^^0  Demo- 
crats  assembled  t  o 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  in 
New  York,  on  the  4th,  spoke  in  sup- 
port   of    the    new   military    and    naval 
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plans.  At  the  beginning,  having  defined 
the  principles  and  ambition  of  the 
American  people,  he  declared  it  to  be 
his  belief  that  we  would  "never  take 
another  foot  of  territory  by  conquest," 
and  never  seek  to  make  an  independent 
people  subject  to  our  dominion.  He 
was  sure  that  in  no  man's  mind  had 
been  raised  the  question  of  the  wilful 
use  of  force  on  our  part  against  any 
nation.  If  we  should  develop  military 
or  naval  force,  the  world  might  rest  as- 
sured that  we  were  gathering  the  force, 
not  for  attack,  not  for  aggression,  not 
for  the  satisfaction  of  any  political  or 
international  ambition,  "but  merely  to 
make  sure  of  our  own  security.  We 
have  it  in  mind,"  he  continued,  "to  be 
prepared,  not  for  war,  but  only  for  de- 
fence, and  with  the  thought  constantly 
in  our  minds  that  the  principles  we 
hold  most  dear  can  be  achieved  by  the 
slow  processes  of  history  only  in  the 
kindly  and  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
peace." 

But  there  should  be  a  great  body  of 
citizens  who  have  received  at  least  the 
most  rudimentary  and  necessary  fonns 
of  military  training,  and  the  nation 
should  have  the  munitions  and  supplies 
which  they  would  need  if  they  should 
be  called  into  action.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  proposed  small  increase  of  the 
regular  army,  the  projected  Continen- 
tal Army  of  400,000,  the  intended  ad- 
ditional grant  of  aid  to  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  program  for  enlarging 
the  navy.  With  respect  to  the  navy,  it 
was  only  necessary  that  we  should 
hasten  "our  pace  in  a  policy  we  have 
long  been  pursuing,"  with  a  definite 
plan  looking  well  into  the  future.  There 
was  no  panic  haste  in  the  matter.  The 
country  was  not  threatened  from  any 
quarter.  But  "under  the  new  world 
conditions  we  had  become  thoughtful 
of  the  things  which  all  reasonable  men 
consider  necessary  for  security  anl 
self-defense  on  the  part  of  every  nation 
confronted  with  the  great  enterprise  of 
human  liberty  and  independence." 

Was  not  the  plan  sane  and  reason- 
able? Did  it  not  conform  to  our  ancient 
traditions?  It  represented  the  best  pro- 
fessional and  expert  judgment  of  the 
country.  He  should  ask  for  it  the  sup- 
port of  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion.  He  was  speaking  as  the  trustee 
and  guardian  of  a  nation's  rights,  and 
would  not  be  doing  his  duty  if  he 
should  not  "speak  in  terms  of  the  deep- 
est solemnity  of  the  urgency  and  ne- 
cessity of  preparing  ourselves  to  guard 
and  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
our  people." 

Voices  had  been  raised  here  profess- 
ing to  be  the  voices  of  Americans 
which  were  not  in  truth  .American, 
"but  which  spoke  alien  sympathies  and 
came  from  men  who  loved  other  coun- 
tries V)etter  than  they  loved  America, 
men  who  had  forgotten  that  their  chief 
and  only  allegiance  was  to  the  great 
Government  under  which  they  live." 
Hut  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
had  come  to  take  advantage  of  Amer- 
lca'8  hoHpitality  were  not  represented 
by  these  mt^n,  who  were  the  .spoke.smeii 
of  small  groups  "whom  it  is  high  time 
that  the  nation  Hhould  call  to  u  reckon- 


ing." He  was  confident  that  upon  the 
first  occasion  or  first  definite  challenge, 
the  real  voice  of  the  nation  would 
speak  forth  in  tones  which  no  man 
could  doubt,  and  with  commands  which 
no  man  would  dare  to  gainsay  or  resist. 

.      On     the     following     dav 
Mr.  Bryan  m    j^j,.     g^.^^,^    published    a 

Opposition  statement  in  opposition, 
saying  that  he  had  read  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  "with  sorrow  and  con- 
cern." Mr.  Wilson,  he  continued,  had 
announced  a  policy  which  had  never 
before  been  adopted  in  this  country  or 
indorsed  by  any  party.  The  proposed 
plans  were  a  departure  from  our  tradi- 
tions and  a  reversal  of  our  national 
policy.  They  were  not  only  a  menace 
to  our  peace  and  safety,  but  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  teaches  us  to  influence  others  by 
example  rather  than  by  exciting  fear. 
The  plea  that  we  should  be  prepared 
not  for  aggression,  but  for  defense, 
was  the  one  on  which  all  preparation 
for  war  had  been  made.  "Speak  softly 
but  carry  a  big  stick"  was  a  delusive 
maxim  employed  by  those  who  put 
their  faith  in  force.  Why  reverse  our 
policy  at  this  time?  The  President  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  no  reason  for  a 
change.  Why  choose  this  time  for  revo- 
lutionizing our  national  theories  and 
for  encouraging  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  their  fatal  folly  by  imitating  them? 
By  taking  up  such  a  policy,  we 
might  stimulate  all  Latin-America  to 
preparation   and   do   infinite   harm.    He 
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New  short    ballot   Constitution   de- 
feated in  New  York  by  A60,000. 
Prohibition    defeated    in    Ohio    by 
70,000. 

Proposal  to  bond  New  Jersey  for 
$1,000,000  to  purchase  tract  for 
potable   ivater  nupply  defeated. 

GOVERNORS 

Kentucky — Augustus  O.  Stanley, 
Democrat,  probably  succeeds 
James  B.  McCreary,  Democrat. 
Official  count  may  be  required. 
Maryland — Emerson  C.  Harring- 
ton, Democrat,  succeeds  Phillips 
L.  Goldsborough,  Republican.  S500 
majority. 

Massachusetts — Samuel  \V.  Mc- 
Call,  Republican,  succeeds  David 
I.  Walsh,  Democrat.  6600  majority. 
Mississippi — Theodore  G.  Bilbo, 
Democrat,  aucceeds  Earl  Brewer, 
Democrat. 

L  E  G  I  S  L  A  T  V  R  E  S 

Kentucky — /•  e  t  n  ins  Democratic 
majority. 

Maryland — r  e  t  at  n  s  Democratic 
majority. 

MasHachusetts —  Republican  out- 
jority   increased. 

Neu.<  Jersey — Republican  ma- 
jority  increased. 

Nfir  York  retains  Republican 
init  jurit  y. 
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felt  sure  that  taxpayers  were  not  in 
favor  of  paying  the  cost  of  it.  There 
had  never  been  a  time  in  fifty  years 
when  there  was  less  reason  for  in- 
creasing the  military  and  naval  ex- 
penses. He  hoped  the  President  had 
not  been  deceived  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Manhattan  Club,  "the  one  place 
where  the  mammon-worshipping  por- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  meets  to 
exchange    compliments." 

Robert  M.  Thompson,  president  of 
the  Navy  League,  has  asked  Mr.  Bryan 
to  repudiate  or  to  accept  responsibility 
for  the  statement  said  to  have  been 
made  by  him  in  a  recent  public  ad- 
dress that  the  League  is  "the  paid 
agent  of  ammunition  makers  and  ship 
builders." 

Secretary  Garrison  has  published  the 
details  of  his  plans,  the  main  features 
of  which  have  been  shown  in  these 
pages.  The  increase  of  the  regular 
army  is  from  108,008  to  141,843.  It  is 
proposed  that  $20,000,000  a  year,  for 
four  years,  shall  be  expended  upon 
coast  defences,  and  $26,000,000  a  year 
in  accumulating  reserves  of  arms  and 
munitions;  also  that  the  Federal  grant 
to  the  State  Militia  shall  be  increased 
from  $6,614,532  to  $10,000,000.  Secre- 
tary Garrison  would  open  the  Conti- 
nental Army  to  the  militia,  permitting 
individual  members  or  organizations  of 
the  National  Guard  to  enter  it,  rank 
for  rank  and   grade  for  grade. 

Results  of        t^  *^1  elections  held  on 

the  Elections  I'^f  -^'  ^'^^^«"  ^ »  =' 
taken  upon  woman  suf- 
frage constitutional  amendments  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  first  of  these  states  the 
majority  against  the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  about  195,000.  The  question 
cannot  come  before  the  people  again  at 
the  polls  until  1919.  At  a  large  meet- 
ing of  advocates  of  woman  sutTrage  in 
New  York  City,  after  the  election, 
$100,000  was  pledged  by  organizations 
and  individuals  for  the  support  of  a 
new  campaign.  The  amendment  was 
lost  in  Massachusetts  by  a  majority  of 
132,083,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  ma- 
jority against  it  was  59.300. 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years  the 
Massachusetts  Republicans  elected 
their  candidate  for  Governor,  Samuel 
W.  McCall's  majority  over  David  I. 
Walsh,  the  present  Governor,  bein^ 
about  6000.  The  Progressive  party, 
which  had  128,000  votes  two  years  ago. 
and  32,000  last  year,  had  only  a  little 
mure  than  7000  at  this  election.  This 
was  not  enough,  under  the  law,  to  givo 
the  party  a  place  on  the  ballot  next 
year.  There  were  Republican  gains  tit 
the  Legislature,  where  the  party  has 
had  a  majority.  In  New  York  the  work, 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  was  in  Hession  for  sevtrra! 
months,  and  which  propodeti  an  elab 
orate   revi.sion.  wa-.  '   '        ,    ■■ 

jority   of  at.out   4^ 

canti  retained  their  majority  of  alm«.>4t 
two  to  one  in  the  Leift  '    •  '""*  Sw 

I'ialiMt,     .Xbruhani      I  Wtti 

elected  from  ItruoWlyn.  In  » 

the     Ke(>iil>liCttns     ^i-    ...  i  ,,     ^ 

Smith   .Mayor  by  S<  thui 
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<l(»('(<iiliii^r  III*'  imlcpcmlculH  who  lmv«' 
loctMilly  lii'i'ii  ill  |i(isv«'r.  'I'licy  ••oiilidl 
tlu»  in«w  ('ity  ('ouiicil.  Maiylaiul  hfiim 
crnlH  oIocUmI  K.  {'.  Ilaiiiiij-rloii  (lov- 
ornor,  hut  liis  majority  was  li-ss  than 
4000.  In  Krtiliicky  It  is  lhou^r^l^  thai. 
Ihi>  rt'siill  tan  l)««  (h-lfriiiini'il  only  hy 
thf  ollicial  foiiiil.  All^;:llsllls  ().  Slaiiloy, 
DomoiM-at,  probably  haw  Ix't-n  oh'c'l«'(| 
Covrnior,  Ini(  Ihr  bili-st  rotiirriH  j;iv«> 
him  a  majoiity  of  only  (I'JI. 

For  the  hocoikI  timo  in  two  ywarH 
stali'witlo  piolubilloi\  was  (K-fi-atcd  in 
Ohio,  but  llit>  niajoiity  a^riiinsl  it  was 
nMhired  from  SI. (MX)  to  lO.OOO.  In  New 
.l(>rs<'y  tho  Kopiililicans  ma(l«>  ^raills  in 
tho  ^,o^^islalul•^^  Tlu'odoi"*'  (I.  Uiibo  was 
oU>ctt>(I  (lovornor  of  IMississippi.  There 
wore  Con>rrossional  olerlions  in  fivo  dis- 
tricts. When  Conjjfre.ss  assomblos  in  De- 
cember, the  House  will  be  composed  of 
'2'M)  Democrats.  IDC)  Republicans.  ; 
Projrressivca,  1  Independent,  and  1  So- 
cialist. .Tohn  .T.  Fit/.)j:eiald.  Democrat, 
who  has  been  chaiinian  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  was  a  candi- 
date for  Judjre  of  tho  Supreme  Court 
at  last  week's  election  in  New  York. 
and  was  defeated.  Therefore  he  re- 
mains in  the  House. 

In  Detioit  there  was  a  majority  of 
8298  ajrainst  the  proposed  purchase  of 
the  street  railways  by  the  city.  Rev. 
Georjre  R.  liunn.  Socialist,  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Schenectady.  New  York,  a 
second  time.  In  Salem.  Massachusetts, 
the  voters  rejected  the  commission 
form  of  government,  which  the  city 
had  had  for  two  years,  and  by  a  ma- 
jority of  445  restored  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen. 

....  The    Supreme    Court 

Arizona  s  Alien      ^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  A^... 

Labor  Law  ^^^^,^      ^^^j  .  ^jj^^^ 

Labor  Law  is  unconstitutional.  This 
law,  enacted  about  a  year  ago  by  the 
votes  of  the  people  in  accordance  vdth 
the  initiative  process,  provided  that  at 
least  80  per  cent  of  the  employees  of 
any  company,  firm  or  individual  em- 
ploying- more  than  five  persons  must  be 
electors  or  natives  of  this  country.  It 
was  aimed  at  Japanese  and  Mexicans 
employed  in  the  mines  and  on  the 
ranches.  Suit  was  brought  by  an  Aus- 
trian cook  named  Raich,  who  had  been 
discharged  by  his  employer.  Several 
foreign  Governments  have  protested 
against  the  statute. 

The  court  holds  that  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  "It 
requires  no  argument  to  show,"  said 
Justice  Hughes  in  announcing  the  de- 
cision, "that  the  right  to  work  for  a 
living  in  the  common  occupations  of 
the  community  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  personal  freedom  and  opportun- 
ity that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  secure.  If  this 
could  be  refused  solely  on  the  ground 
of  race  or  nationality,  the  prohibition 
of  the  denial  to  any  person  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  would  be  a  bar- 
ren form  of  words." 


W  <)  M  A  N   S  II  F  F  It  A  C  /-,' 

MiiHMitrliiiHottM  iijrrtH  unit'iiilnn  nt 
/»//  I'lttff  of  'J  l„  I.  HUJtOri  rotin 
iiiHt   ill   itn  fni'nr. 

Niiv  Viiili  rtjvrlii  tiiiittuliuiiil  /<// 
roto  of  :,    t»   i.   :,HJUH   votnt   runt 

ill      itH     flUllf. 

I'liiiiHi/lriinia     rvjrcta    amiiidiiiuiil 
In/    iHitv    of    7    to    rt.    Stn.UOn    vntvn 
runt    ill    ilH   fiivtir, 

Tolill  of  iliipiii.riiiuitrlii  I  .(KIOJKKI 
rotcH    for    woiniiii    Hufjiiiyi-    nut    of 

J, ',()(), ()()()     roll-H    CIIHt. 

Williiii  (I  ifviir  rolrrn  of  tlirrr  iiioif 
utiilcH  uiiiHf  dvciilr  thr  tjiivHtion: 
loirti  at  the  /iriiiiiirj/  flrrlioUH  in 
./line,  (iiiil  SokIIi  Dnkotn  iiiitl  Wrnl 
Virgiuiii  ill  the  iigular  full  rlrr- 
tioiiH   of   I  Dill. 

The  Niitioim!  Woman  Suffrage 
Assoritition  and  the  fttatc  organ- 
izations filan  to  work  together  in 
the  eainimign  for  the  Federal 
Amendment,  to  be  presented  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 
There  arc  noiv  twelve  suffrage 
states:  Arizona,  California,  Col- 
orado, Idaho,  Illinois,  Kajisas, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wyoming.  Ttventij 
more  states  have  partial  ivoman 
suffrage. 


Villa  Fails  at 


Villa      besieged      Agua 

_,  .  Prieta,     which     adjoins 

Agua   Pneta      p^uglas,    Arizona,    for 

three  days,  and  then  withdrew  to  Naco, 

thirty  miles  west  of  Agua  Prieta  and 


also  near  the  boundary.  Carranza  had 
sent  4500  men  to  reinforce  the  be- 
sieged garrison.  These  soldiers  were 
permitted  to  go  by  rail  thru  United 
States  territory.  Angry  because  our 
Government  had  granted  this  permis- 
sion, Villa  said  he  would  fight  the 
American  army  and  that  he  no  longer 
cared  what  might  happen  to  foreigners 
in  the  territory  under  his  control.  The 
reinforcements  raised  the  garrison  to 
7500  men.  As  they  were  strongly  in- 
trenched and  well  supplied  with  artil- 
lery and  machine  guns.  Villa,  with  12,- 
000,  could  not  overcome  them.  In  the 
three  days  of  fighting,  one  American 
private  soldier,  guarding  a  supply 
wagon  in  Douglas,  was  killed,  and  six 
(a  corporal,  a  sergeant,  and  four  pri- 
vates) were  wounded.  Both  armies  had 
been  warned  by  General  Funston  that 
they  must  not  shoot  across  the  border 
line. 

In  his  official  report  he  says  that  the 
chief  offenders  were  men  in  the  Car- 
ranza garrison,  and  that  Carranza's 
soldiers  deliberately  fired  upon  a  group 
of  American  officers  who  were  200 
yards  from  the  boundary.  After  his  re- 
treat to  Naco,  Villa  asserted  that  four 
Americans — two  surgeons  and  two 
chauffeurs — had  been  killed  by  Car- 
ranza's men  while  they  were  giving  aid 
to  the  wounded,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Red  Cross.  This  was  false.  The 
four  men  were  held  as  prisoners  by 
Villa,  who  robbed  them,  condemned 
them  to  death  and  then  set  them  free. 
They  made  their  way  into  Arizona. 
Obregon  has  come  up  from  the  south  to 
take  command  and  pursue  Villa,  who  is 
moving  westward  to  attack  GuajTnas. 
Obregon's  offer  of  amnesty  to  Villa's 
men    provides   that    each   infantr>Tnan 


Hhall  r«ci'iv(i  %U(\,  nnd  imr-h  cavulryman 

$10(1,  with  frtMi  Irii-    uttori  Ut  their 

homt'H.  The  Vilhi  ;  >  ul  OJirmifii, 

on  the  TexiiH  bordti,  bun  K"ri»;  over  t/* 
(!arniii/.a,  who  obluin.-i  full  rr»ritrol  of 
the  Hlate  of  .lulim-o  by  the  HubmiHnion 
<if  Villa  leaderM  IIh-m-. 

.FoMo  ()roy.«o,  re«'enlly  tried  in  Texan 
for  violation  of  tho  neutrulity  luwN, 
convicted  and  mTitencerj  to  be  im|iriM- 
oiied  for  a  year  and  a  half,  huH  made  a 
ronfeHMJon  to  the  Federal  iJiKtrict  At- 
torney about  nuiTt.i'.-;  iilanH.  He  aHHertff 
that  the  llu<Tta  jrcup  had  $11,000.- 
000,  (5000  riflcH  and  10.000,000  roundit 
of  ammurTition.  PaHcual  Orozro  waH  to 
be  commander  of  their  army.  Huertji  in 
seriously  ill  and  haH  been  removed 
from  the  prison  at  Ft.  HIiHK  to  his 
daughter's  house  in  San  Antonio. 

'Ti,-  r\       .•         f  .u  Japan  in  cxertinjf 

The  Question  of  the  ,,'  ,  .    ^ 

^,  .  .,  ■  all    her    influence 

Chinese    Monarchy  .  .       ., 

'  to      prevent     the 

restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  China. 
On  October  10  she  asked  the  friendly 
Powers  to  join  with  her  in  urging  upon 
the  Chinese  Government  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  decision  a.s  to  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Russia  and  Great  Britain  ac- 
cepted and  joined  in  the  protest. 
France  and  the  United  States  declined 
to  take  any  official  action.  It  was  stat- 
ed, however,  that  tho  French  Govern- 
ment gave  its  friendly  and  unofficial 
support  to  the  action  of  the  three 
Powers  but  owing  to  the  sweeping 
changes  in  the  cabinet  could  not  give 
consideration  to  foreign  affairs. 

The  representatives  of  Russia,  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  in  Peking  pointed 
out  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  office  that 
the  proclamation  of  a  monarchy,  while 
it  would  not  alter  the  existing  state  of 
things  generally,  might  very  likely  lead 
to  disorders  owning  to  the  strong  repub- 
lican party  in  different  parts  of  China. 
They  said  that  if  disorders  occurred, 
foreign  interests  would  inevitably  suf- 
fer, especially  the  missionary  interests, 
and,  consequently,  they  hoped  that 
while  the  European  war  lasted  no 
change  would  be  made  in  the  name  or 
the  title  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
They  fully  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
existing  government  under  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  formed  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
preservation  of  order. 

In  reply  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office 
stated  that  the  decision  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  people  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  withdraw  or  postpone  it. 
The  Japanese  Government  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  Chinese  reply  and  has 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  it. 

The  elections  are,  as  was  expected, 
going  as  Yuan  Shih-kai  desires  they 
should.  It  is  announced  from  Peking 
that  fifteen  of  the  eighteen  pro^nnces 
have  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  a 
monarchy  with  Yuan  Shih-kai  as  Em- 
peror. The  delegates  elected  by  the 
notables  of  the  provinces  are  expected 
to  meet  in  Peking  the  last  of  this  month 
and  vote  upon  the  new  constitution  and 
the  form  of  government.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  Allied  Powers  accuse  the 
Germans  of  instigating  the  monarch- 
ical movement  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vohnng  Japan  in  a  continental  conflict. 


IS  ENGLAND  MAKING  GOOD? 


BY  LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 


WHENEVER  I  am  asked 
by  Americans  about  our 
raising  of  the  British 
Army  and  the  question  of  service 
therein,  its  equipment  and  transport, 
I  refer  them,  and  have  been  so  doing 
for  fifteen  months,  to  the  history  of 
their  own  country  from  1861  until 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  parallels  between  our  respec- 
tive cases  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
quite  easy  for  any  American  to  un- 
derstand the  great  difficulty  of  rais- 
ing an  army  from  a  democracy  well 
organized,  as  we  are,  for  sea  war- 
fare, but  almost  unprepared  for  war 
on  land. 

The  authorities  do  not  permit  one 
to  say,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could, 
lest  the  Germans  should  get  to 
know,  exactly  how  many  recruits  we 
have  raised  by  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem. It  is  more  than  two  millions. 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
have  also  contributed  nobly  to  swell 
this  astounding  figure.  The  number 
of  volunteers  raised 'in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch 
as  we  are  an  island  people  and  know 
little  more  of  the  war  than  you  do, 
nay,  owing  to  our  censor,  even  less. 

During  my  travels  in  the  United 
States  I  have  had  many  conversa- 
tions with  people  in  the  Middle 
West  as  to  the  value  of  a  navy  for 
the  United  States.  I  have  talked  with 
American  citizens  who  have  never 
seen  the  sea.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
to  some  of  them  that  a  battleship 
is  not  a  useless  luxury.  Some  Amer- 
icans have  even  explained  to  me  that 
the  best  preparation  for  war  is  to 
have  no  navy  at  all!  Now  inasmuch 
as  England  is  an  island,  and  a  very 
small  one,  it  has  never  been  difficult 
to  persuade  our  people  that  ships 
and  sailors  are  essential,  but  it  has 
always  been  difficult,  almost  impos- 
sible, to  get  them  to  prepare  an  army 
of  any  serious  dimensions.  When  the 
war  broke  out  we  had  a  perfect  fleet, 
which  since  then  has  even  been 
greatly  enlarged,  a  fleet  which  pre- 
vents any  German  ship,  mercantile 
or  naval,  from  showing  itself  with 
safety   in  any  sea  in  the  world. 

But  we  had  an  army,  by  compari- 
son with  European  armies,  not  very 
much  larger  than  yours.  We  had 
suddenly  to  call  to  arms  and  equip 
these  million.s  of  young  men,  very 
few  of  whom  understood  anything 
about  the  war  and  its  cause,  and  who 
were,  at  first,  simply  fired  with 
anger  at  th«'  outrage  on  Relgiiim  and 
the  horrible  atHM-ilirs  n^vealfd  by 
the  Germans  thernsflves  in  Girmun 
documents  which  became  public.  By 
dint  of  a  gigantic  campaign  of  nd- 


The  Aiiwrican  people,  who  have 
the  loiiqne  opportunity  of  hearing 
day  by  day  both  sideti  of  the  war 
story,  have  been  amazed  at  the 
success  of  the  British  censorship 
in  keeping  the  English  people  i)i 
the  dark  about  what  their  enemies 
tvere  doing  ayid  thinking  and  about 
the  progress  of  their  own  cam- 
paigns. The  British  Government 
prohibits  the  circulation  of  liter- 
ature from  enemy  countries  and 
sometimes  does  not  even  allow  the 
publication  of  the  official  German 
statements.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  English  public  have 
fiad  some  rude  atvakenings  to  dis- 
agreeable truths  ivhen  too  late  to 
remedy  the  faults  and  they  have 
come  quite  yiaturally  to  distrust 
the  Government.  The  papers  edit- 
ed by  Lord  Northcliffe  have  done 
their  best,  tvithout  violating  the 
censorship  regulations,  to  atvaken 
the  British  people  to  a  realization 
of  the  difficulties  confrontitig 
them.  Time  and  again  Lord  North- 
cliffe's  "London  Times"  and  the 
"Daily  Mail"  have  disclosed  some 
administrative  or  military  incom- 
petency and  have  been  furiously 
denounced  by  their  competitors  as 
guilty  of  false  libel,  but  in  each 
instance  it  has  later  turned  out 
that  Lord  Northcliffe  ivas  right 
and  the  revelation  has  led  to  meas- 
ures for  rectifying  the  error.  "The 
Independent"  does  not  ahvays  agree 
with  Lord  Northcliffe's  political 
views,  but  we  believe  that  in  the 
future  it  tvill  be  recognized  that 
his  journals  have  done  patriotic 
service  in  this  crisis  in  the  history 
of    Great     Britain. — THE     Editor. 


vertising  these  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  men  have  rallied  to  the  col- 
ors, together  with  some  thirty  thou- 
sand who  have  been  hastily  made 
into  officers. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  many  peo- 
ple shook  their  heads  at  the  prospect 
of  these  young  clerks,  stenogra- 
phers, stock  brokers,  store-keepers, 
actors,  doctors,  editors,  reporters, 
artists,  miners,  factory  hands  and 
others  being  of  any  use  against  the 
highly  trained  soldiers  of  Germany. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  su- 
preme tt'st  of  the  long,  terriblf  win- 
ter in  the  trenches  and  the  ailvance 
against  the  machine-gun  fire  of  the 
enemy,  these  yoimg  men — probably 
because  we  are,  like  you.  a  nation 
of  game  players,  football  arul  the 
like-  have  done  at  least  as  well  as 
the  Gernums.  In  all  riiatters  where 
individual  courage  and  responsibil 
ity  are  conctTiieil  they  have  proved 
far  more  efficient  than  our  enemy. 
It   is   notablt'  that   the  saying  shouUI 


run  thru  Germany,  "No  one  returns 
from  Ypres,"  for  it  is  at  Ypres  that 
we  face  them  and  have  barred  the 
road  to  Calais. 

The  difficulty  of  the  men  has  not 
been  so  great  as  that  of  the  equip- 
ment. It  is  only  when  you  get  in  the 
trail  of  an  army  that  you  realize 
how  much  a  soldier  needs.  There  is 
the  boot  question,  the  belt  question, 
the  matter  of  summer  and  winter 
clothes,  underclothes,  more  than  one 
kind  of  cap  or  hat,  and,  now,  armor. 
There  is  the  soldier's  rifle  and  there 
are  his  machine  guns,  trench  mor- 
tars, field  artillery,  heavj-  artillery, 
bombs,  periscopes,  even  short  dag- 
gers, which  are  now  taking  the  place 
of  bayonets  in  some  parts  of  the  fir- 
ing line.  I  have  made  several  visits 
to  the  scene  of  war,  and  each  time 
have  come  back  amazed  at  the  giant 
appetite  of  the  monster  which  eats 
up  material  as  quickly  as  it  eats  up 
men.  The  whole  business  is  horribly 
wasteful,  but  one  must  take  it  as  it 
is.  It  is  war. 

We  have  made  the  mistakes  of  a 
democracy,  obviously  the  worst  form 
of  government  for  waging  war.  We 
have  made  the  mistakes  of  our  slow- 
ness of  temperament  and  in  our  be- 
lief in  politicians,  who  seem  quite 
big  in  times  of  peace,  but  have 
shrunk  to  the  size  of  very  small  men 
now  that  they  are  up  against  some- 
thing really  large. 

But  we  have  recruited  well,  and 
as  I  write  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
further  attempt  at  recruiting.  It  is 
a  kind  of  compromise  between  vol- 
untary enlistment  and  conscription. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  bring  men  into 
the  ranks  by  the  personal  canvass 
of  men  not  themselves  eligible  for 
military  service,  and  is  being  direct- 
ed by  the  machinery  of  the  various 
political  organizations  working  in 
harmony  one  with  the  other  and 
with  the  voluntary'  recruiting  bmlies 
that  have  come  into  existence  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  it  will  be  final.  In  the 
last  resort  we  shall  be  obligetl  to  fol- 
low Lincoln's  e.\ample  and  enforce 
con.scription.  the  "liraft"  as  you 
called  it.  I  believe  it  will  be  largely 
successful,  and  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  a  n»eans  of  teaching  our  pei>ple 
how  serious  the  war  is.  They  do  not 
know  the  dangers  that  tieset  our  Km- 
pire    iluring     this  ''.t.     t>«\"au.He 

they    have    been    it^.  >lv    jkhut    off 

from  i<ews  of  the  war  owini;  to  th« 
intense  stupiility  and  lack  of  (Mitri- 
otisin  of  the  censorship. 

When   the  war   began,   it   w««   uu 
derstoiid    that    the   ceit:(or   wa*    •«»- 
ploNt'ti    for   the   laudttttlo  purpoiw  of 
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preventing  the  Germans  from  know- 
ing what  we  were  about  and  what 
preparations  we  had  made.  It  soon 
became  a  machine  for  screening  po- 
litical and  other  blunders.  It  has  hid- 
den from  our  people  and  from  the 
world  generally  many  splendid  deeds 
our  men  have  accomplished,  deeds 
of  which  the  enemy  full  well  knows 
the  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  concealed  from  us  misfortunes 
known  to  the  Germans,  and  to  the 
Americans  and  all  other  neutrals.  I 
am  entirely  in  favor  of  a  censor- 
ship. I  know  well  what  happened  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  by  the 
leakage  of  military  information 
thru  the  press.  Several  unfortunate 
incidents  involving  the  death  of  men 
have  resulted  in  this  war  thru  the 
leakage  of  military  information.  But 
the  British  censorship  has  become  a 
means  by  which  the  public  has  been 
chloroformed  into  the  belief  that  the 
task  before  us  is  comparatively 
easy. 

My  own  personal  view  of  the  war, 
which  may,  I  dare  say,  be  of  very 


little  account,  is  that  which  I  have 
strongly  exprest  in  the  American 
newspapers  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  conflict.  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  I  thought  the  intense 
German  attempts  to  reach  Calais 
would  prove  an  utter  failure,  and 
that  they  would  never  reach  Paris. 
They  are  within  a  ring  of  steel  on 
land,  and  are  blockaded  by  the  Brit- 
ish fleet.  They  are  trying  to  make 
their  escape  in  a  gamble  to  get  to 
Suez,  where  they  hope  to  hold  up 
the  British  Empire  for  an  immense 
ransom  by  the  seizing  of  the  canal. 
I  believe  that  they  will  get  much 
further  on  the  road  to  Suez  than 
they  are  at  this  day  of  writing,  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of 
Germans  and  of  Germany  I  have 
never  had  any  belief  in  their  ability 
to  defeat  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  war  or 
any  other  great  test  of  character. 
They  are  a  world  nuisance,  and  will 
be  a  world  nuisance  for  years  to 
come,  for  the,  war  cannot,  in  my 
judgment,  be  a  short  one.  They  have 
produced  death  and  havoc  on  a  scale 


unknown  in  the  world's  history. 
They  are  causing  an  upheaval  that 
has  no  precedent  during  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  upheaval 
will  be  bad  for  the  world.  It  will 
prove  an  abiding  advertisement  of 
the  evils  of  a  military  oligarchy.  It 
will  also  show  the  free  and  easy  na- 
tions, like  the  English  and  the 
Americans,  that  a  little  more  na- 
tional coordination  and  a  little  less 
"freedom"  might  be  for  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  But  to  imagine  that 
people  with  the  horrors  of  Louvain. 
Termonde  and  the  rest  in  their  sys- 
tems can  ever  dominate  is  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  Magna  Charta, 
Cromwell,  the  Puritan  Fathers, 
1776,  Trafalgar,  Waterloo  and  Lin- 
coln were  vain  and  worthless.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  American  of  Eng- 
lish, Scotch  or  Irish  descent  will  be 
inclined  lightly  to  tear  out  those 
pages  from  that  history  of  freedom, 
which  each  of  us  carries  in  his  mind 
from  childhood  upward. 

London 


WHY   GERMANY   MUST    LOSE 


BY   FRANK    H.   SIMONDS 


FOR  many  months  now  the  press 
and  the  experts  of  the  Allied 
nations  have  been  discussing 
with  growing  insistence  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  the  Austro-German  alliance 
thru  the  mere  process  of  attrition. 
Despite  the  splendid  achievements  of 
the  Central  Powers  in  the  field,  their 
enemies  have  continued  to  point  out 
that  unless  they  were  able  to  get  a 
decision  over  one  of  the  nations 
leagued  against  them  and  force  it  to 
make  a  separate  peace,  the  doom  of 
the  two  Kaisers  was  as  certain  as 
that  of  our  own  Confederacy,  and  for 
precisely  the  same  reasons. 

At  the  basis  of  this  calculation  lies 
the  transparent  fact  that  the  Central 
Powers  are  greatly  outmatched  in 
population.  Together  Austria  and 
Germany  contained  at  the  outbreaJt 
of  the  war  some  117,000,000  people. 
The  European  population  of  their 
enemies,  Italy  included,  was  above 
270,0Q0,000.  If  the  war  were  to  V)e 
protracted,  with  no  change  in  the 
alignment,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
powers  with  the  smaller  resources  in 
men  was  bound  to  come  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  exhaustion  of  their  foes. 
Now  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  fighting,  say  on  August  15,  the 
date  when  the  real  German  offensive 
began  in  1014,  the  AuMtro-Gerrnan 
alliance  had  not  succeeded  in  dispos- 
ing  of   nriv    one   (►f   their    four    foes, 


Students  of  the  ivar — which  in- 
cludes everybody — in  Neiv  York 
found  very  sooyi  after  hostilities 
began  that  the  editorial  comment 
in  the  New  York  "Evening  Sun" 
was  superior  for  clarity  and  au- 
thority to  the  average  discussion 
of  the  war's  strategy.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Simonds,  who  based 
these  editorials  on  long  study  of 
European  strategical  problems,  be- 
came editorial  w^riter  for  the  New 
York  "Tribune,"  where  he  con- 
tinued his  illuminating  articles.  Mr. 
Simonds  has  gathered  his  editorials 
into  two  small  volumes,  "The  Great 
War,  the  First  Phase"  and  "The 
Second  Phase."  His  contributions 
to  various  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  made  his  work  familiar 
all  over  the  country. — The  ElUTOK. 


they  had  not  achieved  a  separate 
peace,  altho  they  had  sought  a  de- 
cision, first  against  France  and  then 
against  Russia,  and  in  both  cases 
had  won  magnificent  triumphs.  Now 
it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  dis- 
cover, so  far  as  is  possible,  what  had 
been  the  progress  of  attrition,  for  it 
is  clear  that  with  any  reliable  figures 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  some  use- 
ful glimpse  of  the  probable  duration 
of  the  war  and  the  approxinuite  time 
wh»'n  attrition  would  become  nctu 
ally  effective  and  the  armies  of  the 


lesser  nations  would  begin  to  dimin- 
ish actually,  their  reserves  having 
been  exhausted. 

On  the  subject  of  the  German  losses 
there  have  been  an  endless  num- 
ber of  speculations.  Some  of  them 
I  shall  mention  presently.  But  at  the 
moment  I  prefer  to  deal  with  some- 
thing better  than  all  speculation, 
and  that  is  the  official  German  casu- 
alty list.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember there  was  published  the  tab- 
ulation of  German  losses,  up  to  that 
time,  or  rather  of  the  Prussian  loss- 
es. The  tabulation  was  printed  in  an 
Amsterdam  paper  and  its  accuracy 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  Now,  since, 
roughly  speaking  Prussia  and  the 
smaller  states  that  report  with  her, 
make  up  three-tiuarters  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  German  Empire,  the 
further  losses  of  Bavaria,  P  ' 
Saxony  aiul  VVurttenit)urg.  wli 
sue  separate  reports,  may  be  easily 
calculated. 

The  Prussian  l----  -  ■.*■  "tt  Sep- 
tember 15  was  1  V  v|uai^ 
ter,  the  percentage  ol'  the  other 
states,  would  be  480.00*^  ""  ■»  it  is 
clear  that  the  tola!  !  .  r  the 
Gernjun  Empire  rv:  on  S*|>- 
ten\ber    15,    amouttteit    to  ''H.>. 

Hut    e\p '         •■    ■'■    ''■      • 

all  nati 

ways    far   l>ehinii   the  lUt*.    nut   bi^ 

cHUite  «>f  MMv  iteMire  to  ttuppnMa,  but 
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hocnuHo  of  tho  (lilllciillioa 
(»r  tiihiilalioii.  wliilr  Ki«''it 
opt'ial  ions,  Miuli  iiM  th(^ 
liiissinii  carupaiKii,  arcKo- 
iiiK  forward.  'I'll lis  it  is 
fair  to  assiimt'  IhaL  at  thu 
least  tlio  (iorinaii  roi)orts 
aro  a  month  hohiiul  the 
fact  of  Sopl»'ml)t>r    If). 

If  wo  start  with  the 
assumption  that  tlie  tier- 
man  loss  up  to  AuKnst  IT) 
was  2.100,(HH).  it  will  be 
necessary  at  once  to 
make  certain  deductions 
for  the  wounded  who 
have  been  returned  to 
duty.  But  here  u  new  con- 
sideration arises.  No  report  is  made 
by  tlermany  or  by  France,  whose  re- 
ports are  not  published  at  all,  of  the 
slightly  wounded  and  of  the  men  in- 
capacitated temporarily  or  perma- 
nently by  illness.  In  figuring  per- 
manent, as  contrasted  with  tempo- 
rary casualties,  the  usual  rule  is  to 
deduct  twenty  per  cent.  Now,  given 
the  character  of  the  campaigns,  the 
strain  of  the  winter,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  exaggeration  to  estimate 
that  those  wounded  who  were  re- 
turned to  duty  did  not  exceed  those 
who  were  discharged  or  died  by  rea- 
son of  illness. 

We  may  then  fix  at  2,400,000  the 
permanent  loss  of  the  Germans  in  the 
first  year.  Now  the  usual  estimate 
of  the  percentage  of  the  male  popu- 
lation of  a  country  available  for  mili- 
tary service  is  one-tenth.  The  South 
in  our  Civil  War  put  a  little  larger 
fraction  in  and  the  North  a  much 
smaller.  But  the  figure  may  be  ac- 
cepted, and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  all  calculations,  both  affect- 
ing German  and  Allied  losses,  the 
same  ratios  are  applied. 

As  the  population  of  Germany  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  was  about 
67,000,000,  her  available  male 
strength  was  6,700,000.  Deducting 
2,400,000,  there  would  remain  4,300,- 
000,  the  figure  for  August  15,  1915. 
Repeat  the  process  and  you  have  the 
prospective  figure  for  German 
strength  on  August  15,  1916,  which 
would  be  1,900,000.  But  the  German 
armies  in  the  field  have  never  been 
estimated  at  below  3,200,000  and  the 
force  facing  the  British  and  French 
in  the  west  is  estimated  at  1,750,000, 
the  minimum  that  can  hold  the  lines. 
There  would  then  be  left  on  August 
15,  1916,  but  150,000  Germans  to 
face     the     Russians     in     the     east. 

Now  the  French  official  estimates 
of  German  losses — permanent  losses, 
be  it  understood — is  260,000  a  month, 
not  200,000.  Accept  this  figure  and 
the  German  loss  for  the  first  twelve 
months  was  above  3,100,000,  or  al- 
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most  fifty  per  cent.  And  the  (Jerman 
ollicial  estimates  of  the  French  loss- 
es were  exactly  fifty  per  cent,  or 
2,000,000.  Now  if  these  estimates 
were  correct,  both  the  French  and 
German  armies  would  disappear  in 
the  next  twelve  months.  Accepting 
the  ratio  used  in  the  case  of  the 
Germans  and  reached  on  the  basis  of 
German  official  statistics^  the  loss  of 
the  French  for  the  first  year  was 
1,400,000,  their  strength  on  August 
15,  1915,  2,600,000,  and  their  pros- 
pective strength  on  August  15,  1916, 
will  be  1,200,000,  against  1,900,000 
for  the  Germans. 

The  Austrian  population  was 
around  50,000,000.  Assuming  that 
Austrian  casualties  were  on  the 
same  ratio  as  German,  the  first 
year's  loss  was  1,800,000.  But  in 
addition  to  battle  casualties  and 
wastage  thru  prisoners,  which  for 
both  the  French  and  Germans  is  es- 
timated at  between  200,000  and  300,- 
000,  the  Austrians  lost  600,000  pris- 
oners, or  900.000  in  all.  The  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Petrograd,  which 
looks  after  Austrian  prisoners,  knew 
of  nearly  700,000  last  spring.  Aus- 
trian total  loss  then  for  the  first  year 
may  be  fixed  at  2,400,000,  or  the  Ger- 
man figure.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  French  official  estimates,  which 
make  the  totals  for  both  much 
higher,  make  them  approximately 
equal  also. 

There  were  then  2,660,000  Aus- 
trians available  on  August  15,  1915. 
Assuming  that  the  casualty  list  be 
the  same  for  next  year,  without  the 
excessive  loss  of  prisoners,  which 
antedated  German  reorganization  of 
the  Hapsburg  armies,  the  loss  for 
next  year  will  be  1,800,000  and  the 
number  available  for  service  on  Aug- 
ust 15,  1916,  will  be  800,000.  But 
500,000  of  these  will  be  required  to 
hold  the  Italians  and  the  Serbs  in 
check,  and  this  leaves  but  300,000  to 
aid  the  150,000  Germans  in  holding 
back  the  Russians,  whose  European 


HrmJPH   havi*   n<'VC'r   fflllfrn 
b.low    1.500.000. 

Thi!  cuMV  of  Kriiflund  in 
difFerent.  The  Hritinh 
l(»HMeH  for  th<}  firMt  year 
are  ofliciully  MtHl<;d  to 
have  been  400,000.  There 
have  been  enliMli-d  in  the 
first  year  3,000,000,  out- 
side of  those  rejiiovi'd  by 
death  and  diHability. 
These  .3.000,000  were 
available  on  Au(fust  15 
of  thi.s  year.  AsMuming 
Hritain'H  loss  fr»r  1916 
will  be  at  the  same  rate  hh 
(Germany's  last  year,  it 
will  approximate  1,000,- 
000,  and  (Jreat  Britain,  aside  from 
further  gains  by  enlistment  'and 
she  has  a  population  of  1,000,000 
available),  will  have  2,000.000  troops, 
to  assi.st  1,200,000  French  in  holding 
back  1,750,000  Germans  in  the  west. 
In  addition,  she  will  have  her  colo- 
nials and  native  troops,  but  the.se  and 
the  French  colonials  I  am  eliminat- 
ing as  an  offset  to  the  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian  troops.  I  also  make  no 
count  of  Serbians  and  Belgians. 

In  the  cases  of  Russia  and  Italy  we 
have  a  different  condition.  Russia's 
male  population  available  is  practical- 
ly without  limit.  The  only  real  limit 
is  the  number  she  can  equip.  She  put 
5,000,000  in  during  the  first  year,  she 
lost  about  3,000,000,  possibly  3,500.- 
000.  Assuming  .she  repeats  the  pro- 
cess, she  will  have  on  August  15, 
1916,  1,500,000  troops  confronting 
150,000  Germans  and  300,000  Aus- 
trians. As  for  Italy,  she,  too,  can  put 
large  numbers  of  troops  beyond  her 
regular  establishment  in  the  field, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  she  will  attempt 
to  go  beyond  1,000,000.  We  may  as- 
sume that  on  August  15,  1916,  then, 
however  severe  her  losses,  she  will 
have  1,000,000  troops  in  the  field, 
as  she  had  at  the  outset  3,500,000 
to  draw  from  and  lost  less  than 
200,000  in  the  first  year.  This  mil- 
lion will  be  available  against  the 
500,000  Austrians  on  her  western 
frontier. 

A  glance  at  the  table  published 
above  will  reveal  the  whole  weight  of 
the  argument  based  on  conquest  by 
attrition.  It  will  explain  why  the  Al- 
lies are  confident  of  winning,  if  their 
alliance  stands  until  next  August.  It 
will  explain  why  Germany  must  ^t 
a  decision  in  the  meantime.  It  will 
demonstrate  why  many  neutral  ob- 
servers hold  the  view,  in  which  I 
share,  that  Germany  has  already 
lost  the  war.  I  should  add  that  the 
figures  above  seem  to  me  too  small 
and  that  in  my  opinion  the  exhaus- 
tion will  be  felt  before  midsummer. 
New  York  City 
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FI'IVV  bu.sinosscs  w»>r«'  harder 
liit.  ill  all  I'otintru's  hy  tlir  out 
l)i('!ik  of  (lie  (irt'al  War  than 
ihoso  which  have  td  do  with  I  hi' 
inakiiiK'  and  sclIiiiK  <>l  hooUs.  Naliir 
ally  so:  for  txxiks  are  not  a  hiiinaii 
iHTOSsity  liko  food,  or  u  war  lu^i'OH- 
sity  like  shrapiiol.  They  are  u  per- 
petual protest,  indeed  a^rainst  all  that 
war  stands  for. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the 
etVeet  of  the  war  on  the  pub- 
iishinjr  world  has  been  relatively 
iinini{)ortant.  In  the  first  weeks 
there  was  a  sharp  slackening; 
but  now.  whether  as  a  retlex  of 
our  jjeneral  business  betterment 
or  for  some  other  reason,  there  is 
an  equally  decided  betterment.  The 
number  of  new  books  published — 
titles  not  volumes — has  shown  a  sig- 
nificant drop  since  the  war  began, 
partly  due  to  a  natural  cautiousness 
of  the  publishers  in  venturing  new 
publications  in  these  unsettled 
times,  partly  perhaps  to  an  accep- 
tance of  the  demand  for  "fewer  and 
better  books,"  which  some  of  the 
most  thoughtful  men  in  the  trade 
have  been  urging  for  several  years 
past,  but  probably  in  largest  meas- 
ure the  result  of  the  shutting  off  of 
most  of  our  English  "importations." 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
very  large  proportion,  perhaps  one- 
third,  of  the  books  "published"  in 
this  country  for  the  book  trade  are 
really  imported  small  editions  of 
English  publications.  These  the  war 
has  largely  shut  off.  Not  a  few  in  the 
trade  think  the  American  book  trade 
is  going  to  be  prosperous  just  be- 
cause fewer  books  are  being  pub- 
lished. The  book  production  of  the 
country  has  for  some  years  past 
hovered  around  the  12,000  mark; 
and  12,000  new  books  a  year  did 
seem  to  be  more  than  the  buying 
public  could  at  once  digest. 

As  for  distinctively  "war  books" 
— don't  mention  them  to  an  Ameri- 
can publisher!  Some  fingers  were 
badly  burned  last  fall  and  winter. 
Of  course  good  books  always  sell,  no 
matter  what  their  subject  matter, 
but  just  now  a  war  flavor  seems,  if 
anything,  to  handicap  a  book  here. 

Great  Britain  is,  of  course,  clos- 
est to  our  sympathies,  and  her  book 
publishing  and  selling  are  in  closest 
touch  with  our  own.  In  general,  and 
despite  some  recovery  this  fall,  the 
war  has  "cut  the  heart  out"  of  Eng- 
lish publishing.  Large  proportions 
of  the  staffs  of  book  establishments 
are  at  the  front;  many  authors  are 
there,  too,  and  about  iM  that  is  be- 


iiiK  written  has  a  war  tinj^e.  Sur«'Mt 
indication  of  all,  the  literary  jour- 
nals arc  llyiiiK  IIhks  of  ilislrcss,  our 
old  friend  Notfs  and  Qucru'H  nearly 
j^oiii).'  under  receiilly,  wliile  the 
liodhscllrr  has  turned  temporarily 
from  a  weekly  to  H  monthly  and  the 
Hdok  Montkljf  from  m«)nth!y  to 
(|uarterly.  'i'he  retail  trade  has  kept 
going,  largely  thru  the  increased 
sale  of  the  cheap  six  penny,  .seven 
I)enny  and  shilling  reprints  and  the 
even  cheaper  jjarnjjhlets,  of  which  the 
war  has  brought  a  flood.  huU^ed  "the 
return  of  the  pamphleteer"  has  been 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  war  ev- 
erywhere, but  especially  in  England. 

And  everybody  in  England  be- 
lieves the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  It 
will  be  some  years  probably  before 
book  business  is  entirely  normal 
again.  The  economic  load  of  war  is 
going  to  be  heavy  even  after  the 
conflict  ceases.  Fewer  books  will  be 
the  rule  in  England  for  the  course 
of  the  war  at  least,  and  fewer  sales 
of  those.  But  that  will  mean  that  the 
second  rate  book  will  find  it  harder 
to  be  born — so  hard  times  may  not 
prove  an  unmixed  evil. 

In  France  the  book  trade  was 
practically  paralyzed  at  mobiliza- 
tion. Authors,  publishers,  printers 
and  readers  were  alike  sent  to  the 
trenches  and  for  months,  except  for 
books  on  some  aspect  of  the  war, 
there  has  been  a  practical  dearth  of 
new  publications.  Of  late  there  has 
been  some  betterment,  but  for  the 
present  the  trade  is  in  hibernation. 

But  what  of  Germany,  where,  of 
all  countries,  book  publishing  is 
most  solidly  entrenched  and  where, 
of  all  countries,  most  has  been  done 
by  governmental  agency  to  succor 
staggering  businesses?  It  must  be 
confest  that  most  of  the  help  the 
German  book  trade  has  received 
from  its  government  this  time  has 
been  negative.  However  much  the 
government  maj^  have  wanted  and 
expected  war,  the  German  book 
trade  certainly  did  neither.  It  was 
in  mid-celebration  of  its  really  re- 
markable Exposition  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  at  Leipzig  —  and  the  war 
knocked  that  into  a  deficit  of  thou- 
sands of  marks.  Then,  not  content 
with  calling  two-thirds  of  its  men 
off  to  war  or  war  occupations,  the 
government  called  in  from  the  pub- 
lishers all  their  copper  photo-plates 
and  electrotype  plates  and  "shells" 
(from  which  most  book  printing  is 
done  nowadays)  to  make  ammuni- 
tion of.  Then,  when  the  book  trade 
was  getting  over  the  first  blow  and 


(levelo()irijf  u  nice  little  trade  m  the 
guirle  bofjks  of  the  invaded  terri- 
tories, came  u  K'jvernmental  ver- 
hoteti  on  certain  indicaU;d  guide- 
books, certain  rIaM.MeM  of  military 
works,  nearly  all  niapH,  vU:..  etc. — 
and  these,  in  mont  cas»M,  practically 
the  only  things  that  were  Helling. 
And  last  of  all,  when  the  greatent 
(;«M-iiian  anti'juarian  booknellerH, 
who  do  a  world-wide  busineHM,  were 
congratulating  th'.'mselves  that  at 
least  that  business  could  not  all  be 
taken  away,  came  a  more  stringent 
censorship  that  ruled  that  all  for- 
eign corr(!sf)oridence  had  to  be  in 
(ierman  and  that  no  code  would  be 
permitted.  This  shut  down  on  all 
traflic  in  the  classics  and  with  for- 
eigners unable  to  correspond  in  Ger- 
man, and  that  meant  most  of  it. 

And  yet  the  German  book  trade 
has  survived.  Hundreds  of  periodi- 
cals have  suspended  publication; 
many,  no  doubt,  permanently,  the 
great  and  growing  .scarcity  of  paper 
— another  peculiarly  German  prob- 
lem— cutting  a  figure  here.  Many 
well-known  publishers  and  authors 
and  thousands  of  the  publishing  and 
allied  trades  have  been  killed  in 
battle.  But  the  Borsenblatt,  the 
great  German  book  trade  news- 
paper, was  still  at  last  accounts  ap- 
pearing daily,  as  usual,  filling  up  its 
barren  pages  with  military  adver- 
tisements begging  for  literature  for 
the  trenches.  Stricken  tho  it  is,  pub- 
lishing little  new  but  war  books,  the 
German  book  trade  with  admirable 
spirit  is  still  holding  on,  caring  for 
its  own  distress  and  doing  besides 
an  immense  work  of  book  distribu- 
tion for  the  soldiers. 

In  Belgium  the  book  trade — and 
it  was  a  flourishing  one,  too,  before 
the  war — has,  so  far  as  the  Belgians 
are  concerned,  ceased  to  exist.  Rus- 
sia and  Italy  we  know  little  about; 
their  periodicals  reach  us  fairly 
regularly;  probably  their  book  pub- 
lishing also  has  been  comparatively 
little  affected  as  yet.  Australia  and 
Canada,  reflecting  the  mother  coun- 
try, reported  havoc  at  first  and  tell 
us  of  caution  or  stringency  now.  In 
short  the  literary  world  has  re- 
ceived in  the  year  past  the  greatest, 
most  nearly  universal  jolt  in  its  ex- 
perience. In  1913,  according  to  the 
figures  compiled  by  Le  Droit  d'Au- 
teur,  the  Swiss  international  copy- 
right authority,  the  world's  output 
of  books  was  approaching  the  180,- 
000  mark;  it  is  doubtful  if  in  1915 
it  will  reach  100,000. 
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WHAT  AMERICA   READS 
WHILE  EUROPE  FIGHTS 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  NEW  SEASON'S  BOOKS 


Fot/r  American 
Biographies 

EASILY  the  most  important  and 
most  interestinp:  of  the  season's 
output  in  biogTaphy  is  the  Life  and 
Letters  of  Joint  Hay.  Nature  made  him 
a  poet,  and  he  jrave  us  "Jim  Bludso" 
and  "Liberty";  "Castilian  Days"  he 
also  gave  us.  Nature  placed  him  in  the 
path  of  opportunity  and  she  seized  him 
and  carried  him  thru  statesmanship  to 
a  second  fame.  As  secretary  to  Lincoln 
he  rendered  skilful  and  true  service. 
"The  Great  Companion"  is  the  title  of 
the  four  chapters  that  show  the  com- 
radeship in  humor,  sympathy,  and  en- 
deavor of  the  two  men.  A/ter  this  con- 
fidence and  intimacy,  John  Hay  was 
equipped  for  any  responsibility  that 
could  fall  to  him. 

The  revelation  of  a  really  lovable 
man  is  always  welcome  to  the  reader, 
and  that  Mr.  Thayer  gives  us ;  the 
pages  are  sunny  with  the  charm  of 
John  Hay.  The  intimate  Lincoln  touch- 
es are  to  be  treasured,  and  there  is  his- 
torical interest  concerning  the  war  and 
its  leaders,  and  much  as  to  later  men, 
Howeils,  and  Evarts,  McKinley,  Root, 
and  Roosevelt. 

The  unsuspecting  reader  seeking  re- 
lief from  today's  alarms  will  be  star- 
tled when  he  is  told  that  it  fell  to  Hay 
"both  as  Ambassador  and  Secretary  of 
State,  to  guard  the  United  States 
against  the  earliest  masked  assaults  of 
Germany."  Further  on  in  the  chapter 
on  "The  German  Menace"  is  shown 
somewhat  of  a  plan  to  gather  the 
United  States,  thru  the  German-Amer- 
icans, under  the  wings  of  the  Hohen- 
zoUern  Eagle.  The  publication  of  this 
vivid  chapter  just  now  is  surprizingly 
interesting. 

Occasionally  touching  on  subjects 
and  men  dealt  with  in  the  Hay  biog- 
raphy, notably  on  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
George  Haven  Putnam's  Memories  of 
a  I'lihlisher,  lHHr>-l!)ir>,  has  a  collateral 
interest.  This  autobiography  brings  to 
mind  two  other  American  autobiogra- 
phies, those  of  Joseph  Jefferson  and 
Andrew  1).  White,  almost  contempo- 
rary, yet  moving  in  other  orbits.  Still, 
one  may  easily  imagine  the  three  men 
under  the  same  roof  in  New  York, 
either  the  Century  (Jlub  or  wherever 
the  genius  of  Rif)  van  WiiikUt  might 
dictate,  and  with  thetii  might  have  bt-en 
the  lute  John  Higelow,  whose  recently 
published  autobiography  is  a  monu- 
ment l(»  the  veteran.  Dr.  I'utnuin's  title 
iH  too  narrow.  He  i.s  truly  a  publisher 
with  a  long  and  good  record,  but  he 
wuM  u  Holdier,  too,  and  he  is  u  n-form- 
er  to  whom  city  and  Htutu  are  tlebtorH, 
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The  business  of  The  Independent 
Readers'  Service  is  to  help  sub- 
scribers to  find  the  right  book. 
Wlien  you  have  a  particular  need 
write  ns  about  it  and  we  will  ad- 
vise yoii  ivhat  books  there  are  that 
deal  with  the  special  subject  about 
ivhich  you  want  to  read  and  ivhere 
you  can  get  them.  We  are  ahvays 
interested  in  furthering  the  ivork 
of  reading  club.'^  and  debating  so- 
cieties and  shall  be  glad  to  assist 
them  in  getting  the  literature  they 
need    in    book    or    magazine    form. 

and  then  an  author.  He  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, a  historian  of  his  times,  to  take  a 
phrase  from  Harper's  famous  letter 
to  Mr.  Blaine,  writing  a  clear  narra- 
tive that  rapidly  notes  the  leading  in- 
cidents and  touches  neatly  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  men  he  writes  about. 
The  book  reminds  one  of  good  dinner- 
table  reminiscence  or  evening  talks.  It 
is  this  intimate  or  unstaged  quality 
that  gives  worth  to  his  many  anecdotes 
of  honored  men,  Gladstone,  Blackmore, 
Curtis,  Roosevelt,  Maitland,  Uchida, 
Stevenson,  and  Fiske,  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  General  Grant.  These  are 
very  human  stories  and  some  are 
tagged  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and 
a  forgiving  smile.  Dr.  Putnam's  own 
accounts  of  his  grand  jury  work,  the 
battle  for  copyright,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendent and  Reform  movements  in 
city  government  are  matters  of  per- 
manent record  and,  as  far  as  they  go, 
must  be  accepted. 

Still  another  biography,  of  very  high 
value  concerning  somewhat  different 
human  interests,  is  that  of  Henry  Cod- 
man  Potter,  by  Dean  Hodges.  Bishop 
Potter  may  be  said  to  have  been  born 
and  trained  for  the  large  official  ser- 
vice that  he  well  performed. 

If  ever  a  man  looked  the  part  of  a 
bishop.  Dr.  Potter  did,  as  tho  even  if 
he  said  nothing  it  would  be  impressive. 
He  was  a  notable  leader,  a  man  of  the 
world  as  well  as  a  churchman,  a 
preacher  of  power  and  welcome  as  an 
orator  in  politics  or  at  dinners,  capable 
in  negotiation  and  tactful  in  diplitniacy. 
He  wanted  always  to  be  doing  some- 
thing, and  to  have  his  petiple  doing 
something.  "Growth"  might  have  been 
his  watchword.  Mis  |)resence  in  New 
York  was  almost  dynamic  urul  was  em 
phatically  felt  from  the  time  he  Het  foot 
in  the  city.  Canon  Schwab  had  prepart-tl 
much  of  this  book  wht-n  death  held  his 
hand,  but  l>r.  (lodges  haa  admirably 
finished  the  witrk  thus  begun,  and  his 
own  biography  might  well  he  incluiled 
with   the  bookri   by    l.idilon,    Kemtoit,   utid 


Newbolt,  which  Bishop  Potter  com- 
mends as  text  books  on  the  work  and 
activity  of  Minister  and  Church.  But 
while  the  book  might  answer  this  use- 
ful purpose,  it  amply  presents  Dr.  Pot- 
ter's wider  service  as  a  Christian  citi- 
zen in  the  Y'oung  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation as  well  as  in  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society,  and  in  the  movements  for  good 
government,  and  better  social  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  a  happy  fact  that  the  father  of 
his  country  is  perpetually  contempo- 
rary. Some  one  has  said  that  Washing- 
ton must  have  been  a  wonderful  man  to 
see,  that  in  all  the  thousand  represen- 
tations of  him,  no  artist  had  yet 
robbed  him  of  a  look  of  greatness  and 
dignity.  It  may  be  said  in  addition  that 
biographers  also  all  leave  him  still 
towering  among  men.  We  hope  that 
the  time  may  never  come  when  there 
is  not  a  call  for  yet  mother  life  of  him, 
a  study  or  sketch  from  some  new  angle. 
The  book  at  hand  is  George  Washing- 
ton: Farmer.  He  was  a  "man  in  love 
with  the  soil,"  says  our  author,  and 
despite  some  drawbacks,  he  made  a 
great  success  at  farming  both  before 
and  after  his  success  in  nation  culture. 

The  book  is,  of  course,  not  scientific, 
but  is  what  it  should  be,  a  ver>'  read- 
able account  of  Washington  in  every 
day  private  life — his  testing  of  crops, 
dealing  with  markets,  management 
of  slaves  (and  regret  that  he  had  to 
manage  them),  his  domestic  affairs, 
something  of  his  guests  and  something 
of  his  family.  The  illustrations  are 
good  and  pertinent. 

The  Life  uf  John  Hay,  by   W.   Ri  -  '^'  j.y«r. 

2    vols.    Houghton    Milflin    Co.    $5.  .    of 

a  FublUher,    iSdS-lniJ,   by   lit-.--  t'    • 

nam.   G.    I*.   Putnam's   Sons,   j 
hotter,   by   George   Hodifea.     l  ' 

$3.5U.  Georgi  WaahiagtoH:  hixrimrr,  by  fnal 
L«land  Hauorth.  IndianapolU :  Th«  Bobbb- 
Merrill   Co,    *1.50. 

T/ie   I  \  "ar 

Nothing  of  human  interest  is  un- 
affected by  the  great  war.  Art  and 
literature  as  well  as  politics  and  eco- 
nomics will  never  be  the  same  again. 
The  changes  ii\  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious opinion  are  likely  to  prove  more 
permanent  and  important  than  the 
changes  in  national  bi>urularies.  ' 
beginning  to  \yc  realized  and  so  ns  > 
the  new  Uioks  ar«  nut  conrineU  tu  th« 
cau.ses  of  t'  ><rv*i^>  tkUt 

treat  of  it--^    ^  v>us  standi 

putntti. 

.1    Hilltop  on   f/it'    .l/iiru^,    I 
AKIrich,    {»  on«)  of   lh«>    few    .. 
that  arv  real  literaturv,  that  ar«  wurlh 
reailing,    apart    frv>m    th«    iiiforiiuilMui 
they    contain      That    a     Moatoit    wumiMI 
aevktn^  Mvclumun  in  «u  uut  «>/  th«  w«y 
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l''rt'iifli  liamU't  Klmiild  Imvii  fdUiul  lu-r 
.Ht'lf  at  jii.sl.  the  point  rtnicliud  liy  tho 
(ii'iiium  wavi«  at  its  lu^'il  '«  t«><>  >'"- 
pi'olmbitt  to  lt«'  inv«Milc<(l;  it,  had  In  liap 
pon.  How  hIio  fi'll  aWoiit  it  may  In-  .set'ii 
I'roin  luT  aiiMWiM-  to  tliu  I''r«'iiih  olllceni 
wlio  iii(|uirt'd  how  it  chaMCfd  thai  she, 
u  foroiM:iK»r,  sliould  Ik*  living  alone  on 
top  uf  a  lull  ill  tho  midst  of  the  wur: 

I  iinswcrtMl  friniKlv.  us  if  ihrsi-  iin-ii 
Wfic  olil  I'licntlM.  and  luH  llii>  ii((|naiiiliiii<is 
of  aa  hour.  Iliiil,  as  I  wun,  an  tlii-.v  ••.ndd 
Ni'o,  ao  lohKrr  .voiniK,  very  liiiMJ.  and  yi-l 
not  woary  with  hiV,  Imt  nioic  iali-nsiiil 
tinia  aiy  slicnKlii  allowed.  I  liad  suiiKhl 
a  ph-asaal  rcln-al  for  aiy  uM  a^f  not  too 
far  fruni  tla>  city  of  my  Love  and 
that  I  iiad  ohosoa  this  inlitop  for  tlif  sakf 
of  lilt"  panorama  spr»>ad  out  hidorc  nic ; 
tliat  I  had  iovfd  it  t-vcry  day  laoro  llian 
tho  «lay  hcforc;  and  tiiat  rxactiy  tiniM' 
ininiths"  after  1  had  sat  down  on  this  hill- 
top this  awful  war  had  marched  to  within 
.siKlit  of  my  Kal»'.  nnd  haiiKeil  its  cannon 
and  llunK  its  deadly  hond)s  riKht  under  my 
oyes. 

l>i.  you  know,  every  nu>ther  s  son  of  tliem 
threw    hack    his    head     aiul    laughed    aloud. 

Made  in  Ccnitafiy,  altho  by  an  Amer- 
ioan   clorgyman,   the   Rev.   Franklin   M. 
Spiafiuo,  exoeetls  in  tlie  violence  of  its 
partizanship   the  literature  of  the  na- 
tions at  war.  We  sympathize  with  his 
moral  indij;nation  at  the  atrocities  and 
violations  of  international  law.  but  his 
book  would  have  been  more  effective  if 
he   had   been   less   reckless   in   his   lan- 
guage and  inaccurate  in  citations.  We 
agree    with    his    denunciation    of    Ger- 
many   for    violating   the    neutrality    of 
Belgium,  but  would   it  not  be  well  at 
least  to  mention  in  this  connection  the 
violation     of     Chinese     neutrality     by 
Japan,  of  Persian  neutrality  by  Russia 
and  England  and  of  Greek  neutrality 
by    England    and    France    during    the 
war?  Mr.  Roosevelt  contributes  a  pref- 
ace in  which  he  expresses  approval  of 
Mr.    Sprague's   attack  on  the  pacifists 
and  his  criticism  of  the  President  for 
not  intervening  in  behalf  of  Belgium. 
War,  Science  and  Civilization  differs 
from   most   of   these   books    in    coming 
from  the  mind  of  a  scientist,  William 
E.  Ritter,  Director  of  the  Scripps  In- 
stitution for  Biological  Research  of  the 
University  of  California.  The  question 
he  considers  is:  "Can  a  way  be  found 
whereby  the  nations  of  the  world,  some 
of  which  truly  need  a  larger  share  of 
nature's     wealth     than     they     possess, 
while   others    possess    more   than    they 
really  need,  may  adjust  their  relative 
needs  without  resort  to  war?"     He  rec- 
ognizes what  the  legal-minded  writers 
ignore,  that  the  partition  of  the  earth 
among   the    several    nations,    according 
to  historic  claims,  is  not  a  just  one  and 
cannot  endure.  Unless,  then,  some  ra- 
tional  and   peaceful   way   of   changing 
■  national  boundaries  to  fit  growing  races 
is  found  wars  are  inevitable  and  these 
will    be    of    increasing    frequency    and 
greater  destructiveness.  Professor  Rit- 
ter's  style  is  so  heavy  and  obscure  as 
to  make  the  book  hard  reading,  but  it 
is  worth  the  effort. 

In  other  and  happier  times  The  Heart 
of  Europe,  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram, 
would  be  a  peaceful  work  of  art  and 
history,  with  no  more  belligerency 
than  is  inevitable  when  an  author  wor- 
ships at  the  shrine  of  the  Gothic  and 


dct«'«tH  all  «dh«'rs.  Hut  imw  ilM  di'm-rip- 
lioUH  of  Ihn  culhcdrul  <if  UhuiiiiH,  llm 
cloth  hall  of  Ypri'M,  th«  hMfl  dr  villr. 
id'  ArraM  and  oIImt  urchil«'clural  vic- 
liMiM  of  llu'  war  arc  wrill«'n  with  pan 
Hioii  and  pathoH.  Why  could  not  th« 
Great  War  jUMt  have  hwu  foutrht  out 
HI  lihcl  or  Sahara  InMtoad  <if  wlu're 
the  namunK'nlH  of  mf<lieval  art  are 
thi(kc.st?  Tho  huildink'H  and  picturoH  of 
I'landiTH  and  northern  France  have 
hcL'ii  "written  up"  from  the  tourist 
standpoint  hundreds  of  times  before, 
hut  this  vnhirne  i.s  worth  a  hundred 
such,  becau.sc  Mr.  ("ram  knows  hmv  to 
explain  to  us  how  these  masterpieces 
came  to  be  produced  and  why  we  can- 
not produce  them   now. 

Professor  Clajjp  holds  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity. His  volume,  The  Kroinniiic  /!«- 
IHctH  of  tin-  War,  is  a  detailed  stu<ly  of 
the  effect  on  American  and  other  neu- 
tral commerce  of  the  Briti.'-'.i  orders  in 
Council  which  extend  the  meaning  of 
contraband  goods  and  allow  detention 
or  capture  of  neutral  vessels  carrying 
wheat,  cotton,  copper,  etc.,  assumed  to 
be  destined  for  German  consumption. 
It  is  a  .severe  arraignment  of  the  Brit- 
ish policy.  The  author  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  international  law  as 
hitherto  understood  and  as  defined  in 
the  Declaration  of  London  has  been 
violated  in  the  largely  successful  Brit- 
ish attempt  to  suppress  all  German 
commerce  and  that  without  a  technical 
blockade  of  the  German  ports. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Economist, 
F.  W.  Hirst,  brings  out  a  careful  study 
of  the  Political  Economy  of  War — not 
of  this  war  alone,  but  of  war  in  gen- 
eral from  the  seventeenth  centurj^  to 
the  present.  He  shows  how  the  arma- 
ment manufactui-ers  of  different  coun- 
tries have  for  years  worked  together 
to  pile  burdens  upon  the  people.  He 
estimates  the  cost  of  previous  wars  and 
shows  how  they  were  ultimately  paid 
for.  The  present  war  has  already  eaten 
up  four  years  of  British  and  six  years 
of  German  savings.  He  fears  that  the 
war  will  not  end  until  the  wealth  of 
the  belligerent  countries  is  dissipated 
and  their  credit  exhausted. 

This  war,  like  every  other,  will  give 
rise  to  many  controversies  as  to  what 
mistakes  were  made  at  critical  points 
and  who  was  to  blame  for  them.  Al- 
ready we  begin  to  hear  them,  altho  in 
the  absence  of  full  official  reports  such 
discussion  is  largely  hypothetical.  Count 
Charles  de  Souza  and  Major  Haldane 
Macfall  in  their  ambiguously  named 
volume,  Germany  in  Defeat,  analyze 
the  strategy  of  the  war  on  the  western 
front  up  to  the  battle  of  the  Marne  and 
discuss  a  number  of  interesting  ques- 
tions in  a  very  outspoken  way.  Thej^ 
blame  General  Larenzac,  commander  of 
the  Fifth  French  Army,  for  the  de- 
feat at  Mons  which  came  near  destroy- 
ing the  British  contingent.  The  failure 
of  the  Germans  to  conquer  France  they 
credit  to  Joffre's  strategj'  and  Foch's 
attack  at  Fere  Champenoise  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1914.  They  differ  from  most 
commentators  in  holding  that  the  Ger- 
mans could  not  have  taken  Paris  at 
that  time  and  did   not  intend  to.   But 


whi'thcr  th«'y  uru  rljrht  or  wronjr  In 
their  criticiHin,  limy  unuly/.«  iht-  cum- 
puign  with  uvuU-uunH  and  nlnlv  their 
pidiitM  (h-arly  with  the  aid  of  hallle- 
niupH. 

One  of  the  beMl  demTiptioim  of  the 
jireseiit  wur  wan  written  u  few  monthN 
before  it  l)n»ku  out,  by  Frederick  Pal- 
mer, ill  hiH  novel,  "The  Last  Shot."  Wo 
can  only  hope,  we  can  hardly  expect, 
that  tho  real  wur  will  end  aii  hU 
imaginary  war  did,  in  u  real  peace.  Ah 
the  only  olficiul  rei)resenlalive  tit  tho 
American  presH  with  the  Hritixh  army 
in  France,  Mr.  Palmer  had  exo-iiliorial 
ojjportunities  for  rjbservalion  and  we 
all  know  that  he  has  exceptional  powers 
of  ex[)resHion.  In  My  Y<<ir  of  tin;  dniit 
War  he  deals  with  the  human  element 
and  does  not  di.scuHS  (juentionH  of 
strategy.  With  the  scenes  of  life  in  the 
trenches  and  back  of  them  we  are  by 
this  time  all  rather  familiar,  but  the 
final  chapters  of  the  book,  in  which  he 
describes  the  British  navy,  the  silent 
reserve  force  which  yet  dominates  the 
war,  have  novelty  as  well  as  interest. 
We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  some  pa.s- 
sages  of  his  impressions  as  he  sees  the 
greatest  fleet  the  world  has  ever  knf)wn 
steam  out  of  its  haven: 

f)ne  divisi<»n.  two  divisions,  ffair  ships, 
eigbt  Dreadnoughts — even  a  wpjadron  ccun- 
ing  out  <jf  a  harbor  uiind)s  the  faculties 
with  a  sense  of  its  nnght.  Sixteen — twenty 
— twenty-four — it  was  the  unending  num- 
bers of  this  procession  of  sea-power  which 
was  most  impressive.  An  hour  passed  and 
all  were  not  by.  One  sat  down  for  a  few 
minutes  behind  the  wind  screen  oi  the 
destroyer's  bridge,  only  to  look  back  and 
see  more  dreaduouglits  going  by.  One  had 
not  realized  that  there  were  so  many  in 
the  harbor.  lie  had  a  suspicion  that  Ad- 
miral .Jellicoe  wis  a  conjuror  who  could 
take  dreadnoughts  out  of  a  hat.  The  first 
was  lost  in  the  gathering  darkne.ss  far  out 
in  the  North  Sea.  and  still  the  cloud  of 
smoke  over  the  anchorage  was  as  thick  as 
ever ;  still  the  black  plumes  kept  appear- 
ing around  the  bend.     .     .     . 

One's  imagination  sped  across  seas 
where  he  had  cruised  into  harbors  that  he 
knew  and  across  continents  that  he  knew. 
He  was  trying  to  visualize  the  wh<de  globe 
— all  of  it  except  the  Baltic  seas  and  a 
thumbmark  in  the  center  of  Europe.  Hong 
Kong.  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Halifax.  Cape 
Town,  Bombay — yes,  and  Rio  and  Val- 
paraiso. Shanghai,  San  Francisco.  New- 
York,  Boston,  these  and  the  lands  back  of 
them  where  countless  millions  dwell  were 
all   safe   behind    the   barrier   of   that   fleet. 

The  volume  entitled  .PAcc^ise!  which 
created  such  a  sensation  in  Europe 
when  it  was  published  in  Switzerland 
last  spring,  will  not  in  America  pro- 
duce such  an  impression,  for  it  covers 
the  same  ground  as  many  earlier  books. 
Its  chief  significance  is,  of  course,  that 
it  was  written  by  a  German  and  con- 
demns Germany,  both  for  precipitat- 
ing the  war  without  reason  and  for 
brutality  in  the  field.  The  Germans  say 
that  the  author  is  Dr.  Richard  Grelling, 
"a  fugitive  from  justice"  on  account 
of  his  "shady  transactions."  But  it  does 
not  matter  w^ho  he  is  or  what  he  has 
done.  The  argument  of  the  book  ir 
clear  and  keen  and  the  evidence  sup- 
porting it  is  given  by  quotations  in  the 
text,  so  the  reader  can  form  his  own 
opinion.  The  military  situation,  of 
course,  has  changed  since  the  book  was 
written  to  the  advantage  of  Germany, 
but   the   moral   case   against    Germany 
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has  been  strenf^thened  rather  than 
weakened  by  the  later  course  of  the 
war.  The  author  looks  forward  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  as  the  only 
assurance  of  peace. 

Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  in 
What  In  Back  of  the  War^  approaches 
the  question  in  a  different  way  than 
other  writers.  He  is  concerned  with 
the  opinions  of  the  belligerent  peoples 
and  went  to  Europe  to  find  out  what  is 
being  said  and  published  in  the  news- 
papers. He  interviewed  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  on  both  sides  from 
the  Kaiser  to  a  London  cabby,  includ- 
ing such  diverse  minds  as  Hindenburg 
and  Bergson,  Harnack  and  Herve,  Sii- 
dermann  and  Shaw,  Tirpitz  and 
Bryce.  Surely  no  interviewer  ever 
bagged  such  big  game  in  one  short 
season.  Besides  this  he  had  a  chance 
to  see  the  fighting  lines  of  both  the  east 
and  the  west.  He  reports  what  he  saw 
and  heard  with  impartiality,  but  seems 
to  be  more  favorably  imprest  with 
Germany  than  with  France  and  with 
France  than  with  England. 

A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne,  by  Mildred  Aldrich. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  SI. 25.  Made  in  Germany, 
by  Franklin  M.  Sprague.  Boston:  The  Pilfrrim 
Press.  $1.  War,  Science  and  Civilization,  by 
William  E.  Ritter.  Boston  :  Sherman  French  & 
Co.  SI.  Heart  of  Europe,  by  Ralph  Adams 
Cram.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.50.  Economic 
Aspects  of  the  War,  by  Edwin  J.  Clapp.  Yale 
University  Press.  $1.50.  Political  Economi)  in 
War,  by  F.  W.  Hirst.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $2. 
Germany  in  Defeat,  by  Charles  de  Souza  and 
Haldane  Macfall.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $2.  My 
Year  in  the  Great  War,  by  Frederick  Palmer. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  SI. 50.  J'Accuse,  by  a  Ger- 
man. George  H.  Doran  Co.  $1.50.  What  /s 
Back  of  the  War?  by  A.  J.  Beveridge.  In- 
dianapolis :    Bobbs-Merrill   Co.   $2. 

All  Round  the  World 

Books  of  travel  are  not  a  large  part 
of  the  season's  output,  tho  what  there 
are  take  one  well  over  the  globe, 
from  the  Battery  to  the  Pole  and 
around.  Starting  then  from  the  Bat- 
tery, Sarah  Comstock's  Old  Roads 
from  the  Heart  of  Nciv  York  is  a  prac- 
tical and  attractive  guide.  Illustrated 
by  excellent  photographs,  it  describes 
the  historical  and  picturesque  features 
lying  within  a  thirty  mile  radius  of 
the  Battery.  Its  itinerary  will  be  useful 
to  all  who  still  love  the  ancient  sport 
of  tramping  as  well  as  to  those  who 
wish    objectives    for    short    auto    trips. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale  tried  nothing 
over-venturesome  in  their  outing  de- 
scribed in  We  Dhcuver  Neiv  KtiyUind. 
Starting  from  Fifth  avenue  they  fol- 
lowed the  Connecticut  thru  Massa- 
chusetts, branched  off  to  the  Win- 
ooski,  climbed  the  White  Mountains 
and  descended  on  the  other  side  to 
touch  the  corner  of  Maine.  Via  Boston 
and  Newport  they  struck  that  most  e.\- 
cellent  auto  road  skirting  the  Sound, 
and  stopped  at  Norwalk  to  get  a 
charming  sketch  of  the  lioyai  (Jeorgo 
Inn.  But  pleasant  chut  al)out  familiar 
regions  is  by  no  means  without  inter- 
est, and  Mr.  Mule's  drawings  give  the 
trif)  individuality,  over  well  trodden 
Ifround  tho  it  be. 

From  the  New  Fnglutid  meeting 
house  to  u  Mexican  ruthedrul  is  more 
than  acroMH  the  United  Slutea.  It  i.s 
acroHH  three  centurieM.  ChurchtsM  are, 
Brchltecturully,  the    great    feuturtJH    of 


that  land,  and  Mrs.  John  Wesley 
Butler's  account  of  the  Historic 
Churches  of  Mexico  is  illustrated  by 
many  interesting  photographs  and  full 
of  the  legendary  lore  that  has  gathered 
around  these  ancient  buildings  and 
their  images. 

Storied  Italy  is  Mrs.  Hugh  Frazer's 
new  book  of  entertaining  chat.  A  native 
of  Rome,  her  descriptions  are  full  of 
understanding,  born  of  long  association 
and  religious  fellow  feeling,  while  her 
stories,  from  that  of  St.  Francesca  of 
Rome  to  the  incidents  of  this  year's 
earthquakes,  are  vivid  and  picturesque. 

Constantinople  Old  and  New  is  not 
the  vei-y  newest,  as  its  author,  H.  W. 
Dvvight,  confesses,  for  the  war  that  fills 
the  last  chapters  is  that  of  1913.  None 
the  less  it  is  of  timely  interest  and  the 
better  work  because  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  even  it  with  the  latest  bulle- 
tin. It  is  written  coh  amore,  by  one 
who  has  known  the  city  long  and  well. 
Born  in  Scutari,  with  amusing  recol- 
lections of  the  life  there,  he  dwells  ap- 
preciatively on  little  known  attractions 
and  beauties,  and  the  descriptions  as 
much  as  the  uncommon  illustrations — 
there  are  more  than  150  of  them — 
make  the  reader  wonder  anxiously  if 
this  loveliness  also  be  doomed.  It  is  a 
pity  we  are  driven  to  such  heavy  paper 
for  our  illustrated  books,  and  that  a 
volume  as  delightful  to  read  as  to  look 
at  should  be  such  a  weight. 

The  journey  recounted  in  The  New 
Russia,  by  Alan  Lethbridge,  ended 
with  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  the 
most  picturesque  pages  are  those  de- 
scribing the  Cossack  messenger  giving 
the  warning  to  the  men  in  the  fields 
and  the  trip  down  the  Irtish  with  the 
reservists.  The  wanderings  were  in  the 
little  visited  regions  of  the  White  Sea 
and  the  Urals,  and  the  book  discusses 
the  vastness  of  the  untouched  re- 
sources and  the  trade  opportunities  as 
well  as  the  life  and  the  scenery.  The 
picture  of  these  Russians  is  happy  and 
attractive,  a  novelty  which  makes  one 
hope  that  some  of  the  views  of  them 
by  their  own  people  are  exaggerated. 
Naturally  the  point  of  view  is  English, 
and  there  are  interesting  analyses  of 
the  anti-tJerman  feeling  that  the  writ- 
er found  everywhere,  among  small 
trade  folk  as  well  as  among  those  of 
the  higher  class. 

The  Southern  Congo,  as  seen  thru 
the  eyes  of  the  business  man,  is  what 
one  may  find  in  J.  B.  Thornhill's  .l(/- 
rentnres  in  Africa.  He  describes  not 
the  land,  nor  the  life  of  the  native,  but 
the  plans  and  the  daily  doings  of  the 
white  men  engaged  in  opening  up  the 
continent.  The  varied  dangers  incident 
to  mining  and  bridge  and  railroad 
building  in  this  new  land  with  some 
gooil  hunting  stories  are  tersely  told, 
while  a  discu.ssion  of  the  Congo  rub- 
ber trade  and  of  what  appears  far 
worse  to  Mr.  Thoinhill,  the  I'ortugue.se 
slave  trade,  are  pt-rhups  the  most  note 
worthy   features  of  the  book. 

Mrs.  Jaik  London's  i.og  of  thr 
Snark  is  u  leisun-ly,  entertaining  nur- 
rutive  of  those  lei.-iurely,  entertuiiung 
but  distinctly  trying  eighteen  iiioiith« 
ln'twet-n   Sun    FruiictMcu  unil    .\uatrttlitt, 


of  which  her  husband's  "Cruise  of  the 
Snark"  is  the  earlier  fruit.  Mrs.  Lon- 
don, however,  does  not  trespass  on  his 
presei-ves,  and  has  no  dearth  of  adven- 
tures for  her  own  use.  Of  these  the 
night  at  Malu  and  the  visit  to  the  furry 
folk  of  New  Hebrides  strike  a  stay-at- 
home  as  far  more  uncomfortable  than 
any  combination  of  storm  and  coral 
reef.  Dangers  were  made  up  for,  how- 
ever, by  all  sorts  of  entertaining  hap- 
penings among  the  islands  of  the  south 
seas,  and,  for  those  who  love  to  know- 
how  that  strange  bird,  the  author,  dis- 
ports himself,  there  are  many  amusing 
allusions  to  the  Skipper  of  the  Snark. 
The  Voyages  of  Capt.  Scott,  retold 
by  Charles  Turley  from  "The  Voyage 
of  the  Discovery"  and  "Capt.  Scott's 
Last  Expedition,"  is  most  skillfully 
done.  As  tho  one  were  with  them  the 
reader  feels  the  courage  of  the  men, 
the  lovableness  of  the  leader,  the  pit- 
eousness  of  the  dogs,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  quest,  the  daily  privations,  the  dis- 
appointment, the  inevitable  tragedy. 
Barrie's  delightful  introduction  pre- 
sents the  reader  at  the  outset  to  Scott 
the  man.  The  photographs  are  full  of 
interest,  and  really  beautiful  are  the 
.reproductions  of  the  watercolors  made 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  who  died  with  his  leader. 

Otd  Roads  from  the  Heart  of  Sew  York,  by 
Sarah  Comstock.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.50. 
We  Discover  New  England,  by  Louise  Closser 
Hale.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  J2.  Historic  Churchts 
of  Mexico,  by  Mrs.  John  Wesley  Butler.  The 
.■\bingdon  Press.  $1.50.  Sloried  Ualu.  by  Mris. 
Hugh  Eraser.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $3.50.  Con- 
stantinople Old  and  Neiv.  by  H.  G.  Dwight. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $5.  The  New  Russia. 
by  Alan  Lethbridge.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $5. 
Adventures  in  Africa,  by  J  B.  Thornhill. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $3.60.  The  Log  of  tAt 
Snark,  by  Charnuan  K.  London.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  $2.50  The  Voyages  of  Cape.  ScotC. 
by   Charles   Turley.   Dodd     Mead  &   Co.   $2. 

Stories  to  Taste 

After  a  thoughtful  interlude  m 
which  it  pondered  on  all  thmgs  prob- 
lematical, fiction  once  more  trips  the 
light  fantastic  toe  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  workaday  world.  There 
is  a  little  aftermath  of  seriousness, 
however,  in  such  books  as  Heni-y  New- 
bolt's  Atiidore  and  Cod's  .Man,  by 
(jeorge  Bronson  Howard.  Both  are  tales 
of  knight-errants  of  large  ideals  who 
sally  forth  to  remodel  the  universe,  but 
the  contrast  of  treatment  could  hardly 
be  greater.  The  first  is  an  allegory,  a 
ijuaint  romance  in  which  the  knight  is 
permitted  to  rind  the  city  of  his  vision. 
l)Ut  the  latter  is  twentieth  century  real- 
ism and  thrusts  its  knight  into  jail.  In 
some  phases  Mr.  Howard  has  done  a 
brilliant  piece  of  work,  but  in  his  at- 
tempt to  encompass  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  bit'  to  rtash  upi>n 
his  pages  euch  j  i  ^  scene,  each 
character  with  which  L'Hommedteu 
in  contact,  the  tK>ok  becumea  (lk) 
^copic    to    iw>    uiiitied. 

Jack  London,  too,  ia  proddini;  the  «.>- 
cial  conscieiK-e  of  ''      •■       - 
Zens"   and    uiuler 
piMce.-^.s    is    hurritwinif.    I'a#    .^ 

IS  u  "lifer"  ill  a  Calif 

fiml.s    releuiie    from    t! 

lit      a      awrt      of      »*ii 

1  .,  ,  ,    vv...  a    hu   «oUl    If  -    -.    •■'.■• 

of  "other-worldnedM,  of  >.• 

The    book    i»    ii«K-«Marity    f rM^tuvntary, 
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Business  is  booming! 


Dayton,  Ohio. 

Merchants  everywhere  tell  our  800 
salesmen  that  business  is  booming. 

Farmers  have  had  two  record  crops, 
at  big  prices,  with  big  demand  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Stocks  of  manufactured  material  are 
short,  and  labor  is  in  great  demand. 

Exports  largely  exceed  imports. 

Factories  are  busy,  many  working 
overtime. 

More  freight  cars  are  needed,  and 
steamers  are  taxed  to  capacity. 

People  are  living  better,  and  spend- 
ing their  money  more  freely. 

This  country  has  the  best  money  in 
the  world,  and  more  of  it  than  ever 
before. 

Such  a  combination  of  favorable 
circumstances  never  has  occurred 
before,  and  probably  will  never 
occur  again. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  passing  over 
the  merchants'  counters. 

The  people  who  spend  this  money 
want  the  best  service. 

They  demand  it  in  all  kinds  of  stores, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest. 

They  get  it  in  stores  which  use  our 
up-to-date  Cash  Registers,  which 
quicken  service,  stop  mistakes,  sat' 
isfy  customers,  and  increase  profits. 

Over  a  million  merchants  have 
proved  our  Cash  Registers  to  be  a 
business  necessity. 

[Signed] 


'""J^^^i.-^vi'-. 


..y~;J:-:~:'^  ■■•■~'''''''-''' 
Write  for  booklet  to    — « 
The  National  Cash  Register  Company, 


V...  ,..       Dayton,  Ohio. 

.••••-vr^'%fiv.^;Vv.;/.;,f.?;^-..  ••:-'-■:*.■'''.-'?-■' 
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HOUGHTON  MIFFIIN  COMPANY'S 
IMPORTANT  FALL  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  HAY 

l{.v  WILLIAM  liOSCOIO  THAYER.  '  Ka.Mly  the  oustaiuliiif;  biography 
of  the  tiini'  and  a  worthy  cstiiiiate  of  oue  of  i>nr  great  statesmen." — 
liosioti    Transcript. 

"A  work  that  tills  a  loiigfelt  -want,  and  is,  in  its  diplomatic  references, 
(>f  direct  interest  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  world's  affairs." — N.  Y. 
'fribiiiic.     i:  rots.     FiiUij  iUiixtratcd.     $.").00  net. 

LYMAN  ABBOTT'S  REMINISCENCES 

The  story  of  a  wonderfully  inteiesting  career  and  a  consummate  pano- 
rama of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  development  of  America  from  1835 
to  the  present  day.     Itlustnitvd.     !f.">.;jO  net. 

JOHN  MUIR'S  TRAVELS  IN  ALASKA 

This  at'count  of  the  wonders  of  our  Northern  possessions  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  recent  travel  books,  while  as  the  crowning  volume  of 
Miiir's  works  it  will  take  and  hold  a  permanent  place  in  American  litera- 
ture.    Fidly  illiist rated.     $2.50  net. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  TODAY 

By  WILLIAM  FREDERIC  BADE.  A  new  and  profoundly  interesting 
interpretation  of  the  development  of  the  moral  sense  as  shown  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Laymen  and  scholars  will  alike  find  this  notable  book  most 
stimulating.     $1.75  net. 

THE  FALL  OF  TSINGTAU 

By  JEFFERSON  JONES.  A  graphic  account  of  military  operations  in 
the  Far  East  by  the  sole  American  journalist  who  accompanied  the  Jap- 
anese expedition.     Jlhtstruted.     $1.75  net. 

A  HILLTOP  ON  THE  MARNE 

By  MILDRED  ALDRKTI.  These  letters,  written  by  a  Boston  woman 
who  was  living  on  the  '"hilltop"  at  the  time  of  the  battle  on  the  Marne, 
and  who  stayed  tliere  throughout  the  titanic  struggle,  make  a  book  of 
unique  interest.      Iltustrutionn   and   maps.     $1.25  net. 

LETTERS  ON  AN  ELK  HUNT 

By  ELlNt)RE  TRUITT  STEWART.  As  fascinating  as  "The  Letters 
of  a  Woman  Homesteader"  by  the  same  author.  "  "The  human  document' 
form  of  literature  has  nowhere  else  attained  such  sanity,  such  clarity,  such 
richness  of  simplicity." — at.  Louis  Republic.     Frontispiece.     $1.(H>  net. 

AMERICA  AT  WORK 

By  JOSEPH  HUSBAND.  Brilliant  sketches  of  typical  American  in- 
dustries— the  telephone  exchange,  the  steel  smelter,  the  grain  elevator, 
the  stock  yard,  etc.      Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  LARK 

I'>y  WILLA  S.  ("ATII1']R.  The  story  of  a  prima  donna's  life  from  child- 
hood ou  a  Western  ranch  to  international  fame.  "A  distinct  improvement 
on  her  pievinus  novels,  'O  Pioneers'  and  'Alexander's  Bridge.'" — .V.  i. 
Herald,  $1.40  net. 
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Illustrated  Holiday  Bulletin  sent  FREE  on  request 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


«  PARK   STRFFT 
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BERMUDA 


A  vcraj^tr    'I  t-iiiinr.il  me     70  ' 
Golf    -  Tennis  -  Boating    -    Bathing    •  Cycling 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Twin  icrewt.  lo.s  iH  imis  ili-pl.ii niiciit.  Siili 
iiiiirinr  i>i({tialM;  wirelmti  tclrurapli.  KcMoril 
trip    JO    limiis    .■■>    lllillllll^ 

WEST  INDIES 

New    S.    S.    "CIIIAN.X"     iiid    .•ilin     iteatiit-r» 

fiirlriiKluly    for    .St.     11 lai..    Si.    I  roix,    Si. 

Killn,    AiiIIkuu,    <iii;ii|.diiii|>c,    l)i>iiiinicu,    Mar 
tiiiiquc,    St,    l.ucia,    U.irl>.ii|cie«   uiul    Dciiieruru. 

/•'t«r    /)(//    infcrnidtiiin    a/'f'lv    t,i 

QuabacS.S.  Company.  32  Broadway.  NawYurk 

Tliu*.    (link    Si    Son,    ^n    Hniinlwriy,  New  Ymi  k 

Cun.tiln    S.    S.    I.iii«-«,    Ltd.,    M..iili<.il 
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OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  0  L.  &  W  R.  R.) 

That  belated  va«.aiion,— take  it  among 
the  hilla  and  Htieamsi  ml  Poconu  Manm 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest,— iry  a 
furlnight  in  retreat,  un  that  ttOO-acre  tiak.i, 
with  the  "Quakers  Kt  the  Manui,"  cum- 
full  without  osteiiiatioi).  Gull,  tennis 
and  garage;   no  bar  ur  daiuiiig. 

J.    W.    HUULKY,   Maua^M 


but  the  consistency  of  viewpoint,  tiiat 
of  a  man  dise^-^^ed  in  mind  and  body, 
is  rather  remarkable.  But  in  piling- 
horror  on  horror  Mr.  London  over- 
shoots his  mark  and  numbs  the  mind 
into  disbelief. 

As  to  those  books  in  lighter  vein,  a 
fresh  breeze  seems  to  have  cleared  the 
air  and  the  inrush  of  fall  novels  car- 
ries with  it  an  unusual  zest.  Even  Rex 
Beach  has  fled  the  vitiated  atmosphere 
in  which  he  dashed  off  that  tawdry 
thing,  "The  Auction  Block,"  and  has 
drawn  a  breath  of  fresh  air  on  the 
Texan  border.  A  compromising  situa- 
tion in  the  first  ten  pages  of  Heart  of 
the  Sunset,  a  kidnapping  in  the  last 
and  one  can  count  on  sufficient  hot- 
headed adventure  to  keep  the  story 
moving  briskly. 

Close  upon  his  heels  follow  the  Wil- 
liamsons in  Secret  History,  only  light- 
ing- upon  that  hornet's  nest  in  a  char- 
acteristic flight  of  adventure,  which 
whirls  this  time  thru  England, 
America  and  Belgium.  A  new  story  by 
those  inexhaustible  authors  means 
merely  another  varied  costume  on  the 
same  dummy,  one  which,  however, 
proves  equal  to   the  demand. 

Gouverneur  Morris  was  apparently 
satiated  with  rural  delights  in  his  last 
extravaganza,  "The  Seven  Darlings." 
and  comes  back  to  Broadway  with 
When  My  Ship  Comes  In,  yet  another 
of  those  tales  of  children  of  nature  who 
have  only  to  step  before  the  footlights 
to  find  themselves  famous.  However, 
Silver  Sands  is  sufl^ciently  oflF-type  to 
be  interesting,  tho  as  a  study  of  tem- 
perament, Willa  S.  Gather's  The  Song 
of  the  Lark  is  a  much  finer  piece  of 
work.  The  author  traces  in  an  unusual 
fashion  not  only  the  evolution  of  the 
small-town  musical  prodigy,  but  the 
struggle  of  inborn  passion  to  break 
thru  the  racial  stolidity  which  was  at 
once  her  greatest  hindrance  and  her 
greatest  asset. 

Jean  of  the  Lazy  A — artist — didn't 
need  to  evolve.  She  was  a  movie  tind 
and  knew  a  "punch"  by  instinct.  When 
movie  sophistication  meets  the  sophis- 
tication of  the  wild  west,  B.  M.  Bower's 
story  is  decidedly  entertaining.  But 
Arthur  Stringer's  Prairie  Wife  is  the 
most  gleeful  soul  that  ever  grappled 
with  the  rigors  of  ranch  life,  and  so 
true-blue  thru  it  all  ''  m  revel 

in  her  irrepressible   :    .  .  ^  with   a 

clear  conscience.  The  story  tells  itself 
in  a  sort  of  safety-valve  diary  in  whuh 
that   city-bred   bit   of   femininity   alter 
nately    chuckles    and    waiis    over    her 
growing  pains  in  the  big  prairie.  How 
ever,  the  prairie,  while  harsh,  is  harvlU 
as  stimulating  soil  for  trans; 
that  of  an  orphanage  with   1..-  — .....: 
gingham     orphans,     and     Sallie     Mac- 
Kruie     had     been     a     rather     o 

nurtured   flower,  too,   before  she   : 1 

herself    in    ch«rir«   of    th«   John    GrMf 

Htime  of  "Pad        ' 

letters     tu     J  u    .  .      •. 

huniur  in  spite  of  •  few  thorns  in  Um 

flesh.  the    dour     '  vkictur, 

I'tiii     I  and    M    la  .  Mtlv    *.vi 

iiiittchievous  linp«,  and  did  th«y  r 

tu    b«>ther    with    a    plot    lh«y    Wvuisi    v« 

bvttvr   vol- 
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Itoally  wise  iiiilhois  iiow-iiiluyH  urc 
uwiiro  thai  niaidi'iiH  Id  In-  inlcifsliiii-v  as 

VV(!ll     as     MKKJcni      IIIIISl      ill'     iM(lc|>CII(lclll, 

»'Vfii  llio  tlicy  rcpriil  of  llicir  folly  !)«• 
r»)rf  till'  sttiry's  i-iid.  lUit  (Jurddii  Ar 
thur  Smith  is  not  very  fonvinciiin:  when 
he  U'luptTs  the  vivid,  liiilliaiil  cii-aliiic 
in  I'lif  Cruii'ii  of  I. iff  into  a  svimian  In 
whom  lilV  hiH'omcs  al  last  nirrfly  a 
"pU-asaiil.  pasliiiif."  Appan-iitiy  he 
simply  did  not  know  how  to  tifvciop  her 
alon^^  th(>  spii'iidid  lines  hu  had  I)(>p.um, 
and  moro's  tho  |)ity  for  spoilin^^'  so 
iTood  a  hook.  Saiali  VVardi-r  Mact'oii 
iiell,  howi'vtM',  in  M7///  Throdoni,  leavos 
onc>  with  no  pi'ai-id'ul  vistas  ahoad.  lit-r 
modt'in  maid  wanted  hard  work  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  while  she  chose  the 
old  eareor  of  matrimony  it  promised 
to  satisfy  these  lonuinjrs  heyond  meas- 
ure. So  Theodora,  while  less  interest- 
inff,   is  also   less   irrilatinj;'. 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  joins  the 
thron,t>'  of  entertainers  with  a  merry 
ship-hoard  romance  of  "Daddleskink 
Smith,"  who, 

"While  the  porpoises  porped 
And  the  passengers  torped," 
embarked  upon  his  hectic  wooinp:  of 
Little  Misa  Grouch,  with  all  the  nec- 
essary appendafjes  of  Meddlesome 
Busy-Body,  Irate  Parent  and  Hot  Pur- 
suit. But  Mttle  Miss  Grouch  really  had 
a  very  mild  thrill  in  her  self-kidnapping- 
compared  to  the  fair  lady  of  Rafael 
Sabatini's  Sea  Htnvk.  She  was  carried 
off  upon  the  high  seas  by  a  bona  fide 
pirate,  the  boldest  of  bold  bad  banditti, 
who  was  once  an  upright  Cornish 
gentleman  and  her  lover.  There  is  even 
more  of  that  delightful  old-time  flavor 
in  Justin  McCarthy's  new  book — an 
odd  blending  of  whimsy  and  adventure. 
Tiie  Glorious  Rascal  is  none  other  than 
Francois  Villon,  that  curious  little  man 
in  "If  I  Were  King,"  and  the  story  of 
his  checkered  youth  is  as  strange  and 
appealing  as  one  would  expect.  There 
are  days  at  the  court  at  Anjou,  and  at 
the  university  at  Paris,  swift  venture- 
some days,  told  of  in  a  most  picturesque 
manner. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  whirl  of 
stirring  tales  come  three  leisurely 
books,  the  most  delightful  of  which  is 
Aroutrd  Old  Chester.  Margaret  De- 
land's  affection  for  her  quaint  friends 
is  infectious  and  whenever  she  goes 
back  to  her  native  heath,  one  settles 
down  for  a  comfortable,  gossipy  chat, 
even  tho  stories  be  a  bit  uneven,  and 
not  all  of  the  force  of  "The  Harvest  of 
Fear"  and  "The  Third  Volume." 

E.  CE.  Somerville  and  Martin  Ross 
have  a  new  book  of  Irish  stories,  In 
Mr.  Knox's  Country,  unusually  choice, 
full  of  color,  and  interspersed  with 
Miss  Somerville's  unique  sketches  But 
one  cannot  afford  to  be  leisurely  when 
one  lacks  the  capacity  to  create  living- 
characters  and  Ethel  Sidfwick's  dialog 
in  Duke  Jones,  tho  undeniably  clever, 
is  a  nebulous  thing,  hanging  in  mid- 
air, with  but  little  relation  to  the 
mouthpieces  of  her  witticisms. 

Aladore.  by  Henry  Newbolt  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$1  .in.  God'n  Man,  by  Georjro  Bronson  Howard 
Indianapolis :  Bobb-s-Merrill  Co.  The  Slar- 
Rouer.  by  Jack  London.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50.  Heart  of  the  Sunset,  by  Rex  Beach. 
Harper  *  Bro.<i.  $1.3.5.  Secret  Hintory,  by-  C 
N.    and    A.     M.    Williamson.    Doubleday,    Page 


SOME  SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


HEART  OF  EUROPE 

By  RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM 

Nolhini;  ctudd  he  a  mmc  limcly  <n    valuahli    •  <iiiiriliiiii'>ii    to   the   kiiowl'-lL"' 
of  what   the  K^eat  war  means  than  ihis  honk.    The  description  of  such  ' 
l.ii'Ke,   l.ouvain.   Malincs,   Ulu-ims,   i.aoii,   Soissons,  and   N'amiir,  which  lia*.    ...... 

virlims;  of  .Amiens,  of  Brunes,  dhenl,  Antwerp,  and  Uriissels,  which  have  been 
endangered,  is  cliMpieiU  far  lieyond  the  mere  marshalling  of  fads  and  pictures; 
It  is  not  possible  to  reail  ii  willionl  a  thrill  n|  di cpi  st  syinitaihy  with  .Mr.  Cram's 
lo\i'  of  what  he  describes  ami  his  sense  of  its  loss  or  peril. 

]j  tlluslnitinns  mid  phdlni/niTurr  fnnitispirri'.    $2.^0  net. 


The  Fountains  of  Papal  Rome 

By  Mrs.  Charles  MacVeagh 

<)iu-  of  the  most  characteristic  featur(.>  of  tin  Iji  rnal  City  is  the  quantity 
of  magiiificent  fountains  served  hy  the  exceptionally  abundant  water-supply.  Of 
papal  Rome,  particularly,  these  momimcnts  may  almost  he  said  to  summarize  the 
story.  .Mrs.  MaeVeagh  has  treated  them  in  this  sense  as  wel!  as  describing  tlieni 
with  artistie  sympathy.  Mach  one  is  adjacent  to  some  mfjiuimeiit  of  |)ul)lic  or 
|)nvale  eliaracter,  next  some  ])alace,  or  situated  in  some  piazza,  and  each  is  the 
nucleus  of  a  wealth  of  historical  associations  as  well  as  an  object  of  sculjitural 
and  architectural  interest. 

Illuslnilcd  hy  Rudolph  Ruzicha.     $2.50  net. 


French  Memories  of  Eighteenth 
Century  America 

By. Charles  H.  Sherrill 

An  extremely  vivid,  lively,  and  instructive  presentation  of  a  most  interest- 
ing period  of  our  history,  based  upon  the  memoirs,  and  other  forms  of  recorded 
observation  and  commentary  of  those  French  men  and  women  who  visited  this 
country  between  1775  and  1800 — many  of  them  to  assist  in  our  war  for  liberty. 
The  author  procured  a  large  part  of  his  material  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
French  Government,  which  allowed  him  to  search  the  an^hives  of  several  depart 
ments — Foreign  .Affairs,  Marine,  Colonies,  etc. — and  to  this  he  has  added  selected 
bits  from  more  than  fifty  memoirs. 

VVtth  illustrations  from  paintings  and  engravings.    $2.00  net. 


The  Fighting  Cheyennes 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  book  so  full  of  action,  adventure,  and  stratagem 
or  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  as  this  first  full  history  of  a  great  and  typical 
tribe  by  one  of  the  first  living  authorities  on  the  American  Indian.  The  rela- 
tions, struggles,  and  wars  of  the  Cheyennes  have  involved,  at  one  time  gr  an- 
other, not  only  most  of  the  other  Western  Indians  but  the  whites  as  well  in 
many  of  their  most  famous  campaigns — those  of  Miles,  Crook,  Custer,  etc.  It 
will  be  surprising  if  it  does  not  become  a  classic  in  its  literature. 

With  Jiiaps.     'fj-SO  net. 


Constantinople  Old  and  New 

By  H.  G.  Dwight 

"The  work  has  been  a  labor  of  love — Constantinople  is  the  author's  birth- 
place. He  knows  it  as  home,  and  the  touch  of  affection  appears  on  every  page. 
Life  high  and  low,  the  hut  and  the  palace,  the  marts,  the  water-front,  the  retired 
nooks  float  gently  within  our  ken  under  the  author's  guidance,  and  the  story  of 
the  'glory  of  the  East'  unfolds  gently,  informingly,  seductively,  but  effectively. 
One  can  almost  say,  after  reading  the  book,  I  know  Constantinople.  .  .  .  Few- 
books  of  the  kind  will  prove  more  satisfying  to  the  mind  that  would  inhale 
Eastern  aroma  or  the  eye  that  delights  in  knowing  things  as  they  are." — Liter- 
ary Digest. 

In  bo.r,  $5.00  net. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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Senator  Beveridge's  Impressive  Book 

WHAT  IS  BACK  OF  THE  WAR 

Tins  volume  gives  the  result  of  couversations  witli  representative  men  and 
women  in  Gernianj-  France,  and  England — administrators,  autliors,  philosophers. 
Socialists,  capitalists,  laborers,  peasants.  Senator  Bcveridge  acts  as  interpreter 
and  sets  down  for  our  benetit  the  reasons  why  people  of  these  three  countries  are 
at  war  as  the  people  themselves  formulate  and  exi)ress  them.  It  is  a  new  kind 
of  war  book. — Ri;view  of  Reviews. 

Illustrated.  Svo.  Cloth.  $_'.oo  iwt 


BOOKS  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 


By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

Atitlior  of  Lords  of  the  Xortli,  Patlifiitders  of 
titc    West,   etc. 

THE  CANADIAN 
COMMONWEALTH 

A  picturesque  and  vivid  interpretation  of  the 
people  of  Canada.  Their  development  in  the 
past,  tlieir  expansion  in  the  present,  and  their 
I'uture  big   with    opportunity. 

i2mo.   Cloth,   $1.50   net 


By  Paul  Leland  Haworth 


So)iictimc    Lecturer 


History    at    Columbia 


AMERICA  IN  FERMENT 

An  invitation  to  good  citizens  to  step  for- 
ward a  beacon  on  the  path  of  righteous  gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  topic  of  the  day,  re- 
ligious, political,  or  social,  that  the  author 
does  not  touch. — Kansas  Citv  Star. 
ijnio,  Clotli,  Bib'iograpli\>  and  Index,  $1.50  net 


By  William  Harding  Carter 

Major   General   V.   S.   Army 

THE  AMERICAN  ARMY 

The  need  of  the  Army  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  nation  set  forth  by  a  great  authority  in 
a  work  of  constructive  criticism. 

IVith    frontispiece   portrait.      Large    izmo. 
Cloth,    $1.50   net 


By  Seymour  Dunbar 

A  HISTORY  OF  TRAVEL 
IN  AMERICA 

A  credit  to  -Vmerican  scholarship,  as  well 
as  a  distinct  contribution  to  historical  science, 
while  its  literary  and  artistic  charm  makes  it 
a  delight  to  the  general  reader. — Revieiv  of 
Reiiews. 

Remarkable   illustrations.      Octavo,   4  volumes. 
Cloth,  Boxed,  $10.00  net 

Large  paper  edition  limited  to  250  copies. 
$20.00   net. 


By  Paul  Leland  Haworth 

Author   of  America   in    Ferment 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON, 
FARMER 

How  he  made  his  lurtune.  how  he  managed 
his  servants,  how  he  amused  himself — all  these 
and   many   other   matters   are    fully   described. 

Illustrated     with     photographs,     facsimiles     of 

dociiinenls,    etc.     i^mo.   Cloth,    $1.50   net 


By  Louis  F.  Post 

.Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Author   of   The 
Ethics  of  Democracy,  Social  Service,  etc. 

THE  TAXATION  OF 
LAND  VALUES 

This  book,  by  the  leading  advocate  of  the 
Single  Tax  in  America,  is  a  complete  answer 
to  the  question:   What  is  the  Single  Tax? 

Illustrated   with    charts  and   diagrams.       i2mo. 
Cloth.   $1.00    net 


A  New  Volume  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley 

In  the  Famous  Illustrated  Deer  Creek  Edition 

RILEY  SONGS  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

In  answer  to  an  insistent  demand,  a  new  volume  has  been  added  to  the  im- 
mensely popular  Deer  Creek  collection  of  Riley  verse,  containing  the  poems  de- 
voted to  the  celebration  of  friendship  Old  times,  old  friends — how  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  loves  them  and  loves  to  sing  of  them!  When  he  comes  back  to 
tlieni  after  other,  perhaps  more  ambitious  flights,  we  feel  he  is  striking  his  tru- 
est note.  Half  a  hundred  poems  here— including  a  number  of  old  favorites — 
voice  in  homely  fashion  the  V)oet's  greetings,  and  glorify  the  ties  that  everywhere 
bind  kindly  human  hearts  together.  Young  at  heart,  we  enter  here  with  Riley 
into  the  happy  kingdom  of  the  days  that  were, 

lliujsur    futures   by   W'liA.   V'.WVTEK,      Cloth,  %i.2^.     Leather,  $J.OO 


NEW  YORK     THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY  inuianakolis 


THE  METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

oHefs  :i  three  years*  course,   FREE,  aiul   p.iys  be^ides  uulnici\jiii'e,  $10  a  nuiiitli   (m 
the  htht  yen,  $12  a  nujutli  lor  the  ^ccdiuI  ,ii\d  $1t  a  month  the  lu->t  yen. 

Classes  are  formed  every  month. 

The  Nuises'  Home  is  located  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  New  York.  Ciiy.  Tlic 
looms  are  all  single  with  spaciou:]  entiance  hall,  lihiaiy  unil  >ilting  rooms.  The  school 
Is  legisietcd  and  connected  with  a  hospiiai  of  ovei  l.SOO  beds. 

Applicants  must  be  over  IH  ami  under  35  years  of  ajje,  and  have  bad  inic 
year  in  h\^\\  school  or  its  c(imvaltiu 

Apply  ;u  once  foi  iiitorin.n in 

AGNES  S.  WARD,  R.N. 

Sup«riiil«ndent,  Metropolitan    Trttiiiin)!  St  hiMil,    ltl<i>  k wi-H'a   ftlaiid.    New    York  City 


&  Co.  $1.35.  HVuH  Mij  ShiD  Coiiu-.t  In.  by 
Gouverneur  Morris.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.35.  The  Sony  of  the  Lark,  by  Willa  S. 
Gather.  HouKhton,  Mifflin  Co.  $1.40.  Jean  of 
the  Lazy  A,  by  B.  M.  Bower.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  $1.30.  The  Pratrie  Wife,  by 
Arthur  Strintrer.  Indianapolis  :  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.  $1.25.  Dear  Enemy,  by  Jean  Webster.  The 
Century  Co.  $1.30.  The  Crown  of  Life,  by  Gor- 
don Arthur  Smith.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.35.  iVhi/  Theodora,  by  Sarah  Warder  Mac- 
Connell.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.25. 
Little  A/i,s-,s  Grouch,  by  Samuel  Hopkins  .Adams. 
HoUKhton,  Mifflin  Co.  $1.  The  Sea  Hawk,  by 
Rafael  Sabatini.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.  $1.25.  The  Glorious  Rascal,  by  Justin 
Huntley  McCarthy.  John  Lane  Co.  $1.35. 
Around  Old  Chester,  by  Margaret  Deland. 
Harper  &  Bros.  $1.35.  In  Mr.  Knox's  Country, 
by  E.  <K.  Somerville  and  Martin  Ross.  Long- 
mans. Green  &  Co.  $1.35.  Duke  Jones,  by  Ethel 
Sid.cwick.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.35. 

Tales  of  Space  and  Time 

The  Great  War  has  enormously  stim- 
ulated the  production  of  studies  of 
diplomacy,  and  laymen  who  would  have 
been  unable  two  years  ago  to  tell  an 
ultimatum  from  a  sphere  of  influence 
are  now  as  well  informed  on  all  mat- 
ters of  international  polity  as  diplo- 
matic secrecy  will  permit.  The  Secret 
Memoirs  of  Count  Tadasu  Hayashi, 
with  a  leng:thy  characterization  of  the 
Count  by  A.  M.  Pooley,  is  the  story  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  told  by  the 
Japanese  statesman  who  did  the  most 
to  accomplish  it.  The  book  reveals  an 
insight,  a  lucidity  and  an  aptitude  for 
Weltpolitik  which  might  well  make  the 
oldest  chancelleries  in  Europe  look  to 
their  laurels.  But  the  war  in  Man- 
churia is,  of  course,  very  modern  his- 
tory, however  long  ago  it  may  seem  in 
view  of  the  crowded  years  which  have 
passed  since  then.  Many  historians  of 
far  remoter  events  cannot  forbear  to 
use  their  material  to  illustrate  the  pres- 
ent. The  account  of  Frederick  the 
Great  axd  His  Seven  Years  War,  by 
Ronald  Scott  Hall,  draws  parallels  be- 
tween Prussian  strateg\'  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  Prussian  strategy 
today,  and  insists  that  victory,  now  as 
then,  depeiids  less  upon  numbers,  or- 
ganization and  equipment  than  upon 
a  mastery  of  the  geometry  of  war. 
This  thesis  is  supported  by  copious  ex- 
tracts from  Frederick's  own  account  of 
his  campaign.  Attila  and  the  Htins. 
by  Edward  Hutton,  is  a  very  readable, 
if  not  very  critical,  account  of  the  lit- 
tle we  know  of  those  warlike  v. 
from  the  east.  The  author  be  .; 
that  "the  Hun  and  the  Prussian  have 
much    in    comtnon    even    r  •■    ••    ^^^ 

makes    a    number   of    far  >    com- 

parisons between  the  two  peoples,  such 
as  paralleling  the  Hunnish  custom  of 
-.tarring  the  face  to  prevent  the  bfartl 
from  growing  with  the  fact  that  "the 
Prussian  student  is  even  to-day  famous 
fi>r  the  scars  on  his  face  inrticteU  in  the 
duels  at  the  I'niversities."  A  valuable 
appemiix  gives  the  Latin  text  of  the 
original  accounts  of  the  Hui\s. 

If  the  current  of  in'  .\r 

has  .•somewhat  tlerlectr.:   ^     ,  ..  ly 

from  its  normal  channels,  it  has  not 
inarkeilly     <l  '^ed    the    number    of 

economic    .st  .»nd    oompiliktions    of 

Hource    Mtateriab    which    «re    the    sur» 
t'oundatioi\   stones   upon    wKuh   kr^         i' 
hi.story     may     build      The    rtrst     \ 
of    K,    l.ipson'tt  '-M 

I't      h'nytuml,  ,41 

perii>il,  is  M  v«(  .    ciU 
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Don't  Be  One  of  Life's  Wooden  Soldiers — 
With  Your  Foot  Raised  But  Never  Marching 

Make  Your  Life  Efficient! 

DoiTl  lake  >()ui-  lite  lor  ^^imtc•(l.  ^  on  may  l)c  a  rouiul  pc^  in  a  .s(jnarc 
hole.  Why  not  sindy  yonrself  at  close  ran^eP  ^  on  seek  instniction  in 
e\erylhino^  else  Init  the  niosl  ini|)()rtant  ot  all  slndies,  LII*'!-.  Do  von 
reali/e  that  yon  have  unnsed  means  at  your  command  that  will  help  von 
preserve  I  lealth  and  Physical  Tone,  Increase  Personal  Resonrcefnlness, 
Social  l^cinipment,  Marninjj;  Power  and  Ha|)i)iness  ? 

Mr.  iMward  Earle  Purinton,  Director  of  The  Independent's  Efficiency 
Service  and  one  of  the  greatest  personal  efficiency  experts  in  the  conntry, 
has  written  this  wonderful  hook,  which  points  the  shortest  way  in  the 
shortest  time  to  the  happy  and  efficient  life. 

EFFICIENT    LIVING 

By   EDWARD   EARLE   PURINTON 

Author  of  "The  Triumph  Of  The  Man  Who  Acts" 


"Will  power  is  the  tap- 
root of  Efficiency."^ — Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot.  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  of  Harvard 
L'uiversity. 


"Efficiency  is  the  hope 
of  democracy." — Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  Special  Counsel 
of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 


"Efficiency  like  courage 
and  cleanliness  is  an  attri- 
hute  of  the  soul." — Har- 
rington Emerson,  Efficien- 
cy Expert. 


"The  first  seven  factors 
in  Efficiency  are  :  Health — 
Character  —  Education  — 
Ambition  —  Equipment  — 
Environment  and  Re- 
ward."— Judge  Elbert 
Gary,  Chairman  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 


"Efficiency  is  first  of  all 
thouglitfulness  and  getting 
the  best  results  with  the 
best  methods." — J/Villiam 
R.  Willcox,  President  of 
The      Efficiency      Society. 


This  book  is  intensely  practical  and 
inspirational  in  its  application  to  every- 
day problems  of  self  analysis  and  self 
expression.  It  aims  to  teach  everyone, 
young  or  old,  the  science  of  self  man- 
agement. 

Based  on  Mr.  Purinton's  personal 
study  of  over  five  hundred  Efficiency 
methods  and  systems  in  America  and 
Europe,  it  is  essentially  a  book  for  the 
busy  man. 

After  spending  fourteen  years  learning 
how  to  increase  human  health,  energy, 
productiveness  and  happiness,  he  is 
putting  into  this  book  the  result  of 
his  rich  experience. 

Mr.  Purinton  is  widely  known  as  the 
director  of  The  Independent's  Efficiency 
Service,  and  his  "Triumph  of  the  Man 
Who  Acts"  had  the  marvelous  distri- 
bution of  over  700,000  copies  during 
the  first  few  months  of  publication. 

At  All  Booksellers.   12mo.    $1.25  net 


These  chapters  will 
teach  you  how  to  use  all 
your  faculties  in  suc- 
cessful achievement. 

What  is  Efficiency? 

Work  and  Efficiency 

Study  and  Efficiency 

Play  and  Efficiency 

Home  and  Efficiency 

Food  and  Efficiency 

Money  and  Efficiency 

Hygiene  and  Efficiency 

Thought  and  Efficiency 

Study  and  Efficiency 
Problems 


ROBERT   M.   McBRIDE   ^   CO. 

31    UNION  SQUARE   NORTH,   NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Interesting  Books  of  the  Season 


The  Hague  Arbitration  Cases 

George  Grafton  Wilson,  L.L.D.  $3.50 

The  coiuplete  text  of  the  comproniis  jiiul  awards  in  each  of  the  fifteen  cases 
tried  before  tlie  Hague  Tribunal  since  its  establishment  in  1899.  Maps  and 
translations  where  ueoessar.v  help  to  make  the  volume  a  valuable  one  for  refer- 
ence and  study. 


Typical  Newspaper  Stories 


H.  F.  Harrington 


$1.60 


A  collection  of  newspaper  stories  representing  every  phase  of  news  reporting. 
The  volume  offers  in  permanent  form  material  that  will  serve  as  instructive  guides 
to   students   of   journalism. 

Methods  and  Aims  in  the  Study  of  Literature 

Lane  Cooper  $1.20 

A  series  of  excerpts  and  illustrations  designed  to  show  the  relation  between 
a  study  of  literature  and  the  study  of  other  arts  and  sciences  and  to  suggest 
methods  of  studying  literature. 

Readings   on   the    Relation   of   Government  to  Property 

and   Industry 

Samuel  P.  Orth  $2.25 

A  collection  of  the  most  significant  of  the  recent  discussion  ou  the  subject, 
many  of  them  of  a  legal  nature. 

Growth  of  American  State  Constitutions 

James  Q.  Dealey  $1.40 

A  volume  devoted  to  the  significance  of  state  constitutions  in  American  polity, 
comparing  those  in  existence,  and  outlining  their  historical  growth.  A  volume  for 
those  intei'ested  in  civic  organization   and   reform. 

Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance 

Meyer  Bloomfield  $2.25 

A  collection  of  the  most  recent  articles  of  significance  on  the  subject,  many 
of  them  not  elsewhere  available,  organized  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  parents 
and   educators. 

Literary  Middle  English  Reader 


Annette  B    Hopkins  and  Helen  S.  Hughes 


$1.60 


A  collection  of  excerpts  furnishing  a  convenient  body  of  illustration  for  the 
formative  period  of   the   Knglish   novel   from   Malory   to  Jane  Austen. 
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account  of  the  age  with  which  it  deals. 
One  aspect  of  the  economic  progress  of 
England  is  more  fully  developed  in 
The  Evolution  of  the  English  Com 
Market  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Eight- 
ee)ttli  Century,  by  Dr.  Norman  Scott 
Gras,  a  careful  and  much  documented 
study.  Charles  Gross's  scholarly  bibli- 
ography of  the  Sources  and  Literature 
of  English  History  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  About  Ji85  has  been  revised 
and  enlarged  for  a  second  edition. 
Source  Problems  in  English  History,  by 
Professors  Albert  Beebe  White  and 
Wallace  Notestein  of  Minnesota  Uni- 
versity, consists  of  eight  selected  prob- 
lems in  English  history  with  the  text 
of  the  more  important  original  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  problem  given  in 
each  case.  The  book  is  well  adapted 
for  college  use  as  an  introduction  to  the 
method  of  historical  research.  Read- 
ings in  American  History,  by  Professor 
David  Saville  Muzzey  of  Columbia,  is 
not  a  problem  series  but  a  source  book 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  ordi- 
nary history  text-book,  altho  the  selec- 
tions chosen  are  so  numerous  as  to 
form  a  fairly  complete  historical  nar- 
rative in  themselves.  In  the  field  of 
American  history  we  may  add  New 
York's  Part  in  History,  by  Sherman 
Williams,  which  is  rather  a  string  of 
historical  essays  and  sketches  than  a 
continuous  history.  The  author  com- 
plains in  his  preface  that  the  history 
of  Massachusetts  has  been  allowed  to 
overshadow  the  no  less  important  past 
of  New  York  State,  and  he  has  set  him- 
self to  readjust  the  balance.  Another 
work  of  fragmentary  character  is  High 
Lights  of  the  French  Rerolution,  from 
the  versatile  pen  of  Hilaire  Belloc  The 
title  could  not  have  been  better  chosen 
for  it  exactly  describes  the  book.  Cer- 
tain incidents,  such  as  the  French  vic- 
tory- at  Valmy,  or  certain  individuals, 
such  as  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  are 
selected  for  discussion  and  the  author 
at  once  throws  upon  them  the  full  il- 
lumination of  his  lucid,  vivid  and  dra- 
matic style. 

The  History  of  the  Norwegian  Peo- 
ple, in  two  portly  volumes  by  Knut 
Gjerset,  covers  every  phase  of  the  na- 
tional life  of  Norway  from  the  earlier 
stone  age  to  the  present.  The  work  was 
evidently  a  labor  of  love,  for  the  auth- 
or writes  with  a  conscious  pride  in  his 
subject  matter  which  has  helped  him 
in  chronicling  the  dryest  details  of 
noble  faction  or  conflicts  for  the  throne. 
So  far  as  the  book  has  a  purpose  it  is 
to  make  the  NV)rwegian-.\merican  fa 
nulla r  with  the  glorious  history  of  the 
land  of  his  forefathers,  and  so  with  en- 
tire appropriateness  the  last  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  triumphs  of  the  Nor- 
wegian emigrant  in  the  life  of  our  com- 
mon country.  Tkn  Nor-matu  in  " 
pean  HuHtory,  by  Prufeanor  ^ 
flonier  Huskina,  deals  primarily  with 
the  position  of  the  l>uchy  of  Normandy 
in  medieval  Kurope.  rh«>  author  be- 
lieves thttt  modern   Fraiue  and  iMoJ«ni 

Knglttiul    were   alike    •••  t  '  •    ■►>!»   by 

the  enertry   ami  the  a  w  t»l 

frit  of  the   .S'oMUtt'  ' 

over    the    I>«j8t    oi  ,  ...a. 


litatva     Pruf«Miaur 


•  bu  il«vv>c«« 
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two    cliaiilt'i's    III    III*'    Ndi'inaii     i\i\o    in 

IMctliliM'i'iiiiciiii  IiukIm.    I''iiilatiil,   I  lie  diit 

puHt  uf  c*ivili/.uli(iii  uiul  liliurty  in  miilli 

ouH(«M'n    l<)iii'()|it>,    nas   atlia('tt*(l    tin-    al 

Iciitidti   of   many    wiitcis,   inon"   pailic 

ulaily   Hinft'  llu'   lu'Kinninj^'  of  tho   |><»p 

uiar     st  I  iiKK'U'     av,ainsl      UuKsillcation. 

h'iiiUitni     (iiitl     llif     l''iinin,     hy     Arlluir 

l{i'a(l«',    locturiM"    in    the     UniviTsily    of 

llnlsinKloi-.s,    is    tiii"    lu'st    lioolt    on    thf 

oountry    ln'caiisc    it    is    roinpifln-nsivc, 

wi'Il-inroinii'd   and    (lioroly    up    lo    date. 

The   autiiof   lioals   llii-    i''innisii    nalinn 

nut  as  an  nUI  rnriosily  shop,  l)Ut  us  a 

twi'ntiotli    fcntiiry    oonnnonwoalth    wilh 

tin>    Scandinavian    tyjic    of    rivili/.ation, 

and    lu>    devotes    more   attention    to    its 

vonli'inptirary     litoiat  wic     than     to     llic 

woll-lvnown  KalKriihi. 

Tlir  Strift  Million »  of  Coiiiil  Tmlit.iu  llaya.ilii, 
rditcd  by  A.  M.  I'tuilry.  (!.  I'.  riiliiuin'H  Sdiim. 
$'_'.fil).  l-'i<iliiirl:  till-  (Iritil  mid  llm  Si'riii 
^Kiid  lliir.  Iiy  Uoiinlii  Sroll  Hull.  K.  1'.  Dut- 
li>n  *  (^).  $l.r.O.  Allila  (iti<(  Ihf  Jliiiin.  Uy  K<l- 
wanl  Ilullon.  K.  1'.  Dutfon  &  Co.  $2.  Thr 
h'voiiomic  lli.tloiii  of  I'muUiiiil,  Vol.  I,  liy  10. 
l.ip.son.  'I'lu-  Miu-niiliiin  Co.  J'J.fiO.  'I'hi-  Evolu- 
tion of  thf  KiijjIiKli  Coin  MiiiLit  from  Ihr 
'Vit'ilfth  to  till-  Kijjiitiiiilh  Ciiilitiii,  l>y  Noi- 
niun  Scolt  Itricti  (Jiius.  Ilarvaid  llnivcrsily 
I'ri'ss.  $^.f>0.  SouiriH  aiiil  l.itiiittiiif  of  Htni- 
lisk  llintoiji  from  the  Hiirliixt  Tiiikh  to  about 
liSi,  by  CbarU'.')  Cios.s.  I.onnmaii.s.  Crci'ii  & 
Co.  $().  Sourer  I'rohli  iii.i  hi  l-'iitiHsli  lli.ttorii, 
by  I'lof.  Alhoit  Hc.-lu-  Wliito  and  Prof.  Wal- 
lai'o  Notosti'in.  Hai'iu-r  &  Hio.s.  $1,311.  liiiul- 
inya  in  Aiinrican  llistorii,  by  I'rof.  David 
Savillo  Muzzt-y.  Host  on  :  (Jinn  &  Co.  $l.r)0. 
Nrw  Yorh'K  I'art  in  llistori/,  by  Sherman 
Williams.  D.  Apploton  &  Co.  $2.50.  llifili 
l.iulitts  of  the  French  lit  volution,  by  Hilaiio 
Belloo.  The  Conlury  Co.  $3.  Ili.storii  of  tlu- 
Norwegian  I'copir,  -  voKs.,  by  Prof.  Kmit 
Gjei-set".  The  Macniillan  Co.  $8.  The  Normatis 
■in  Kuropran  //(Vfoi;/.  by  Prof.  Charlo.s  H. 
HiisUiiis.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $2.  Finland  and 
the  Finns,  by  Arthur  Reade.  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Moad  &   Co.   $3. 

Literary  Biography  and 
Criticism 

In  The  Greatest  of  Literary  Problems, 
a  large,  finely  illustrated  volume,  James 
Phinney  Baxter  has  gathered  all  the 
data  and  arguments  in  the  Shakespeare- 
Bacon  controversy,  making  out  so  good 
a  case  for  Bacon  as  may  be  made  per- 
haps until  psychical  research  becomes 
practically  useful.  Meanwhile  scholars 
and  common  folk  alike  go  on  using  the 
name  Shakespeare  as  a  convenient  han- 
dle. But  something  greater  than  Mr. 
Shaw  has  turned  attention  this  year 
and  neither  the  poet  nor  the  philos- 
opher, be  he  one  or  two,  has  had  much 
notice.  Disguise  Plots  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan Dratna  is  a  learned  study  of 
a  merry  theme,  by  Victor  Oscar  Free- 
burg  of  Columbia,  and  James  Shirley, 
Dramatist,  is  a  thoro  treatment  of 
the  little  known  life  and  the  writings 
of  "the  last  of  the  Elizabethans,  the 
prophet  of  the  Restoration,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Nason  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Not  every  day  does  one  find  a  book 
w^ritten  simply  because  the  author 
wished  to  write  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  Albert  Mordell  and  his  Dante 
and  Other  Waning  Classics,  for  there  is 
no  such  run  on  any  of  the  classics  at 
present  as  to  force  even  the  most  eager 
reformer  to  put  himself  out.  But  Mr. 
Mordell  is  an  enthusiast,  or  an  icono- 
clast, which  is  the  same  thing  turned 
about.  lie  hates  Dante  for  his  theology, 
his  astronomy,  his  politics,  his  unpleas- 
ant  Hell.    It   is   theology   that   bothers 
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Prolusclx    illuslriilfil    Irom    (ihotiiyrapltt.     |l.J5    net. 


Forty  Years  in  Constantinople 

Ihe  Ke<:ollectioni  of   SIR  tUWIN  i'LAKS:   1873- lULO 

l'n(|ii('Htioii.ilily  one  of  llic  iiio«i  iiiiporliint  liookn  of  llic  ye;ir.  A  lii»loiy 
of  inoilcin  (  oiiKlantinopIc,  its  |icu|ilc  and  cvciuii,  by  the  grcatcit  liviriK 
ICnKlinli    authority. 

With   numcroin    illustrations.      $s.oo   net. 

Through  Central  Africa  i  mm  coast  to  coast 

By  JAMES  BARNES.  Author  of  "The  Great  War  Trek."  eU. 

.'\  K'-'p''"-'  d'.'Sirt|ituiii  of  an  African  IuiiiIhik  <x|)cililion  made-  by  the 
author  and  a  ciMii|)aiiiiiii  as  |ili;)toKr.i|)hti .  follnwiiiK  the  same  trail  taken 
hy  .'^t.^nl(y  on  the  I'.iiiiii  Pasha  Kt-licf  Kxiicdition.  The  illustrations  arc 
1  iiiiarU.ihly  iiilcrcsl iiiK  •""!  show  specinuns  of  nearly  every  kind  of  lite 
fomul   in   that  region,  truthfully  .ind  unstagcd. 

Profusely   Ulustrated.     $4.00   net. 

In  Times  Like  These 

By  NELLIE  L.  McCLUNG 

The  author  is  one  of  Canada's  most  prominent  writers, 
and  most  distinguished  leaders  in  the  cause  for  women. 
Jn  response  to  repeated  requests,  she  has  in  this  volume 
set  down  her  opinions  on  many  of  the  vital  topics  of  the 
day,  offering  strong  protests  against  liquor  traffic,  white 
slave  traile,  ignorance,  luxury,  laziness  ;ind  indifTerence. 
It  is  a  vigorous,  timely  hook  which  fair-minded  men  and 
women  will  strongly  endorse. 

i2nto.     Cloth.     $1.00  net. 


Three  Score  and  Ten 


By  AMELIA   E.    BARR.   Author   of  "All  the  Days  of  My  Life,"  etc. 

.\  book  of  optimism  for  old  people.  Mrs.  li.ur  lias  writt'n  this  book 
those  whose  youth  is  but  a  memory,  and  she  has  packed  it  full  to 
bnm  with   good  cheer.      A  delightful  volume   for  gift  purposes. 

$1.50    net. 
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Places  Young  Americans  Want  to  Know 

By  EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON.  Author  of  "The  Colonial  Boys."  "The  Boys 

of  Old  Monmouth,"  etc. 

In  this  interesting  volume  Dr.  Tomlinson,  with  characteristic  enthusiasm, 
has  presented  in  a  very  readable  form  descriptions  of  the  most  notable 
places  in  history,  geography,  and  scenic  beauty  of  our  country.  The  book 
is  sure  to  arouse  a  desire  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  to  see  and 
know  more  of  their  own  land  and  to  increase  their  pride  and  patriotism 
for  their  country.  Because  of  its  special  timeliness  and  splendid  illustra- 
tions, the  book  will  make  an  exceptionally   fine  gift  book. 

Profusely  illustrated   in   line  and   half-tone.     $1.50  net. 


g^oLtr 


The  Art  of  the  Story  Teller 

By  MARIE  SHEDLOCK 

In  this  volume  the  author,  who  is  known  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America  as  the  most  successful  narrator  of  chil- 
dren's stories  of  the  day,  has  put  together  such  observa- 
tions on  story  telling  as  can  be  put  in  words.  Teachers, 
mothers,  and  social  workers  will  find  this  book  especially 
attractive  in   their  work  with   children. 

i2mo.      Cloth.      $1.50    net. 

Out  of  Doors 

By  EMERSON  HOUGH.  Author  of  "The  Story  of  a  Cowboy." 

A  practical  handbook  for  the  fisherman,  camper,  and  hunter,  giving  com- 
plete information  not  only  on  all  the  little  details  so  important  to  the 
comfort  and  success  of  camp  life,  but  including  most  excellent  advice  and 
information  as  to  the  location  of  the  best  camping  ground  in  America, 
taking  in  the  whole  country  from  the  Gulf  to  Alaska.  Mr.  Hough  is  a 
born  sportsman,  and  in  this  book  he  offers  expert  advice  worth  heeding. 
12»!0.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 
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I   WORTH  WHILE  BOOKS  FOR   ' 
I   DISCRIMINATING   READERS    I 


1  Beltane  the  Smith 

I       By   JKFFKRV   l-ARxXOL.     A 
=        mance    of    tlic    greenwood,    by 


FICTION 

The  Stirrup  Latch 


ro- 
the 
autlior   of   "The   Broad   Highway." 
Illustrated.  ?i.50  net. 

The  Way  of  These  Women 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHKLM. 
A  tensely  written  mystery  novel 
containing  the  author's  best  por- 
traiture of  the  fair  sex.      $1.35  "''f- 


By  SIDNEY  McCALL.  A  Soutli- 
ern  story  of  love  and  temptation,  l)y 
the  author  of  "Truth  Dexter." 

$1.35  "<•'• 

Jean  of  the  Lazy  A 

By  B.  ^L  BOWER.  The  moving- 
picture  field  in  the  West,  with  a 
real  cowgirl  for  its  heroine. 

$1.30  )u-t. 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS 


i  Remodeled  Farmhouses 

I  By  MARY  H.  NORTHEND. 

m  Shows  the  changes  that  converted 

g  twenty    farmhouses    into    charming 

M  homes.     Superbly  illustrated.     8vo. 

■^  $;.oo  Hc!. 


Old  Concord 

By  ALLEN  FRENCH.  Effective- 
ly depicts  the  town  in  literary  and 
historical  associations.  With  29  il- 
lustrations by  Hornby.     8vo. 

$3.00  net. 


I  Old  Boston   Museum  Days       j^^  story  of  Wellesley 


By  KATE  RV.AN.  Brings  close  to 
the  reader  the  lure  and  glamour  of 
early  stage  life  at  the  Museum.    Il- 


lustrated.    8vo. 


$1.50  ncl. 


1  Walks    About  Washington 

j  By     F  R  A  N  C  1  S     K.     L  E  U  P  P. 

m  Breathes  the  very  spirit  and  atmos- 

g  phere  of  the  Capital  city.     Over  J5 

g  illustrations   by    Hornby.     8vo. 

g  $3.00  net. 


By  FLORENCE  CONVERSE.  Its 
traditions  and  history,  by  a  gradu- 
ate. Illustrated  by  Norman  1. 
Black.    8vo.  $2.00  ;u-^ 


Stately  Homes  of  California  p 

By    PORTER    GARNETT.      The  | 

construction  and   setting  of   twelve  g 

of  California's  finest  homes,     lllus-  g 

trated  in  color.     8vo.  $2.50  net.  M 


MISCELLANEOUS    BOOKS 


I  The  Little  Red  Doe 

I  By  CHAUNCEV  J.  H.\WKINS. 
g  A  sympathetic  story  of  a  creature 
g       of  the  wilds.     Illustrated.   $1.00  net. 

I  Democracy  in  the  Making 

I  By    Various    Contributors.      A    full 

g  account  of   the  open   forum   move- 

J  ment  at  F"ord  Hall,  Boston.     i2mo. 

g  $1.50  net. 

^  Pathological  Lying,  Accusa- 
ls tion  and  Swindling 

R        By  WILLIAM    HI'.ALV,  M.D.     A 

study  in  forensic  psycliology.  by  an 

=  expert.     Hvo.  $2.50  net. 

^    Sunlit  Days 

D  By       FLORENCE       HOB  ART 

r-  P1'".RIN.      A    word    of    prayer    for 

t  each  day.     Cloth,  $1.00.     VV  liite  and 

1=^  gold,  $1.25  Leather,  $iso  net. 


Canning,     Preserving 
Jelly    Making 


an( 


I- 


By  JANET  M.  HILL,  llu  latest 
recipes  and  a  reliable  guide.  Illus- 
traled  $i.no  net. 


Tad  and  His  Father  g 

By  F.   LAURISTON   BULL-ARD.  | 

A    study    of    tile    home    life   of    the  g 

great  liberator,  Linct)ln.  g 

$1.00   net   in    leather;    50   cents    in  g 

cloth.  i 

Future  of  South  America  | 

By  ROCER  W.  BABSOX.    A  nu.Nt  | 

readable  exposition  of  tlic  coui\tr\  = 

to-day.      For    the   business   man   or  M 

investor.     i2mo.                    $2.00  net.  g 

Clyde  Fitch  Plays  § 

Memorial    lidition.      IncUules   pla\  ^  3 

never  before  i)ut  in  print,  personal  ^ 

data,  etc.    4  vols.      $1.50  net,  each,  g 

Little  Women  g 

Jeaaie   Willcox  Smith  Edition  g 

B>     l.oLMS A     .\l.     AlA  i>l  1.       .\  g 

handsome   new   edition   with  8  col-  g 

ored    illustrations    by    Miss    Smith.  J 

8vo.                                              $2.50  net.  M 

The  Making  of  | 

An  American's  Library  | 

U>     AK  I  lirU     F.     I'.D.MW  UK  I 

An    invuiuaMi-   nu'de   h>    the    Lil>i\i  | 

rian  ol  the  St.  Louisi  Public  Librai\  3 

for    the    real    reader   in   his   uiiii    t..  4 

build  up  a  library.               $i.i)i>  »i.  '  ^ 


LITTLE,   BROWN  &   CO  ,   Publishers         Boston.   Mass,  J 
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Mr.  Mordell  right  along.  Most  of  us 
skip  it  and  enjoy  the  rest,  but  not  he. 
Milton  is  irritatinjjly  behind  Darwin. 
Thomas  a  Kenipis  and  Pascal  have  the 
mark  of  the  Mystic.  Bunyan  is  il- 
logical. St.  Augustine  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  emotionalism  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  One  is  tempted  to  dis- 
turb long  gathering  dust  and  see  if  the 
Mighty  really  be  so  pernicious. 

Paul  Elmer  More  is  not  an  iconoclast, 
as  is  proved  by  his  earnest  and  con- 
vincing defense  of  training  in  the 
classics  set  forth  in  "Academic  Leader- 
ship," one  of  the  essays  in  his  volume. 
Aristocracy  and  Justice.  Mr.  More  is  a 
man  of  convictions,  one  who  thinks  long 
and  clearly  before  he  writes.  Schol- 
arly and  practical  papers  are  these, 
and  it  is  well  that  such  arraignments 
of  our  present  over-sentimental  humani- 
tarian theories  as  are  to  be  found 
in  "Justice,"  "Natural  Aristocracy," 
"Property  and  Law"  and  "The  New- 
Morality"  should  reach  a  wider  public 
than  was  found  for  them  as  magazine 
articles,  for  whether  one  agrees  with 
them  or  not,  they  point  out  certain  ten- 
dencies and  weaknesses  it  were  not  well 
to  ignore. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
varied  papers  in  Arthur  Waugh's  pleas- 
ant volume.  Reticence  in  Literature,  is 
that  on  George  Gissing.  The  sympa- 
thetic analysis  of  the  influence  of  Gis- 
sing's  bitter  poverty  upon  his  work  and 
the  comparison  of  his  picture  of  the 
poor  of  London  with  that  drawn  by 
Dickens  is  suggestive  of  wider  applica- 
tion. 

Carlyle  and  How  to  Know  Him  and 
Browning  and  How  to  Know  Him 
are  two  volumes  in  a  series  now  be- 
ing published  by  Bobbs-Merrill.  The 
plan  of  these  books  is  excellent,  a  short 
biographic  sketch  with  emphasis  on  in- 
fluences rather  than  on  incidents,  on 
personality  rather  than  on  action,  fol- 
lowed by  an  analysis  of  the  writings 
with  the  main  object  of  making  plain 
the  writer's  philosophy  and  teaching. 
Bliss  Perry's  study  of  Carlyle  is  en- 
lightening and  his  enthusiasm  carries 
the  reader  with  him.  The  illustrative 
extracts  will  open  the  eyes  of  those  to 
whom  Carlyle  is  little  more  than  a  great 
name,  to  somewhat  of  his  originality, 
power  and  picturesque  dramatic  qual- 
ity. Four  sentences  in  Professor  Perry's 
closing  pages  explain  not  only  this  b«.K>k. 
but  the  series.  "How   many    .X  ir\s 

may  fairly  be  said  to  know  t  ..  .r* 
work  of  any  one  of  th«  great  Vic- 
torians? The  drift  of  the  ag«  is  against 
such  robust  and  masculine  effort  to 
grapple  with  the  total  output  of  any 
tt rst  rate  mind.  This  \K>ok  \  ■  '  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  tht-To  k.  ^e  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.   Yet  it  may  help  fc.uue 

reailers    to    try   to    •'••■'     ■'■ im 

for    thentselves."    N  s- 

sor  Phelps  writes  I  ^e 

has    woven    an    atu.4v.,,v    >v  ;> 

atudy   about   some   Hfty   uf   )'  .  • 

poems,     ttiittlytini:  i    o'. '» 

convictions,     his     t.i ..-  '- 

As  an  tntriKiuctioii  at 
<■'■'■  M|f    this    bt.K>k    ivulU    tMiU^ 

W     • 

An    astuundtiti;    bo«.>k    u    .Wv 
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liiiotl,  llic  iiiitohidvfraphy  "''  Maxim 
(loiKy  lo  his  Hi'vi'tiU't'iilh  yt-ar.  It 
niaiu's  oMo  iiojn'  tliat.  roalism  in  a  rela- 
tivo  It-rm  and  that  "OKI  C'hfHU-r  Talt-H" 
niv  as  liiily  icaliMii  fni-  tlw  ^^■^■iull  llioy 
(iopirt  as  aio  many  of  tin-  difaiy  pic- 
tures of  life  by  UuHsiati  imvcbsta. 
llfio  is  wlial  is  said  io  \w  an  aciiirato 
pirtiiio  of  a  Itiissian  family,  wbicli  for 
sordidness,  unrelit'vi'd  by  one  toucb  of 
licauty,  nobility,  icsfivo  »'Von,  it.  would 
lu>  bard  to  «>(iual.  Is  it.  possibli"  that 
tliat  otbiM-  aci'ount  of  a  writi'i's  rbild- 
hood,  Loti's  "lionian  d'lm  enfant."  was 
written  on  the  same  iilanetV  Mven  the 
uraiuimotber,  the  one  tender,  human 
iharaeter,  imaginative,  pious,  tipsy,  is 
hut.  a  piteous  ereature  dra>rn'od  down  to 
the  level  of  her  sons  and  husband.  Not 
political  reform  so  much  as  John  Wes- 
ley is  the  need  of  Russia  if  such  homes 
be  common. 

7Vii'  Grcatf.il  of  Litrrani  PnihUiii:!,  \>y  J.  1'. 
Kiixtor.  Utmttlitoii.  Miltiiii  C'n.  $5.  /Ji'.syui.sc 
I'lols  in  tlif  Kliziibillimi  Dnima,  by  V.  (). 
i''ivobiii-|i.  Columbia  Dniversily  I'n-sM.  $I.r>0. 
./(Oin's  Sliirliii,  l>ra)ttatist,  by  A.  H.  Nnsun. 
Univt'i-sily  Heiprbts.  I>aiil(^  and  Other  H'nii- 
iiij;  {'/(i.i.s'/rs,  by  Albeit  Muriloll.  Philmlol- 
l>iiiii:  Aoi-oi'o'is  riiblisbiiiK  Co.  Arislorniri/ 
iind  Justici-.  by  I'aiil  Klnior  Moro.  HoUK'blon, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $l.L'.'>  ICclictitcr  in  Litiratun-.  by 
Albert  WauKh.  K.  1\  Diitton  &  Co.  $1.25. 
Carlylc  and  Iloir  lo  Knoir  Him,  by  Hliss  Perry. 
lirowning  and  How  to  Know  Him,  by  Willinm 
Lyon  riielv>s.  Indianapolis :  Hobbs-Merrill  Co. 
Sl.fjO  each.  Afi/  Childhood,  by  Maxim  Gorky. 
The   Century   Co.   $2. 

Religion^  Theoretic  and 
Practical 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Great 
War  would  noticeably  reduce  the  out- 
put of  the  more  vital  works  on  theology 
and  religion.  Many  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive writers  laboring  in  these  fields 
abroad  have  been  drafted  from  the 
library  and  study  to  the  council  boards 
and  military  service  of  the  state,  or 
thrown  violently  into  a  whirling  strug- 
gle, a  moral  and  intellectual  turmoil 
which  makes  the  old  lines  of  investiga- 
tion for  the  time  impossible,  and  even 
absui'd. 

Altho  most  of  the  important  con- 
tributions to  religious  literature  are 
therefore  coming  from  our  American 
writers,  there  have  been  some  recent 
volumes  of  great  worth  from  English 
pens,  projected  or  partially  written  be- 
fore the  war  began.  A  book  of  admir- 
able quality  and  great  value  has  been 
made  by  J.  N.  Farquhar  out  of  his 
Lamson  Lectures  for  1913.  These  lec- 
tures on  Modern  Religions  Movements 
in  India  have  been  enlarged  and  en- 
riched with  fresh  material,  and  the 
volume  gives  a  compact,  interesting  and 
illuminating  account  of  the  religious 
awakening  of  that  land  of  mysticism 
and  caste.  The  relation  of  Indian 
religious  movements  to  nationalism 
and  social  reform  is  discussed  with  the 
knowledge  and  insight  which  come 
from  long  years  of  residence  and  travel 
among  all  classes  of  the  Indian  people. 

A  small  volume  of  sermons  by  the 
late  Professor  Driver  has  been  post- 
humously published  in  accordance  with 
the  author's  request.  It  was  a  happy- 
thought  to  give  the  collection  the  title 
of  one  of  the  sermons.  The  Ideals  of 
the  Prophets,  both  because  most  of  the 
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H  reminder  of  the  giver. 

j     The  One  Supreme 
I  Authority: 

=  It  is  the  ttandnrd  of  the  Federal  and 

=  State  Courts,    riio  sfanrfardof  theGov- 

=  ernment  Printing  Ollice.   The  standard 

=  of  nearly  all  the  schoolbooks.    Indorited. 

=  by  State  School  Superintendents.  Uni-. 

=  versally  recommended  by  Statesmen, 

=  College  Presidents,  Edueators,  and  Au- 

=  thors.  Adhered  to  as  standard  by  over 

=  99  %  of  the  newspapers.    All  States  i'iO 

=  in  number)  that  have  taken  official  ac- 

=  tion  regarding  the  adoption  of  diction- 

=  aries   recognize  the   Merriam  Series  as 

=  authoritative.   The  above  cannot  be  said 

=  of  any  other  dictionary. 

I     SALIENT  FEATURES: 

i  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms. 
1  30,000  Geographical  Subjects. 
P  12,000  Biographical  Entries. 
M_  Thousands  of  other  References. 
I  Hundreds  of  NEW  Words  not 
^  given  in  any  other  dictionary. 
1  6,000  Illustrations.  2,700  Pages. 


l&OnlyGranJPpize    I 

(Higbe«t  Award)   given  to  Dictionaries  at        | 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  \va.S  granted  = 

to  the  New  International  for  super-      ,'"" 
iority  of  Educational  Merit.  /  m^he^am 

. .'  CO..  SPRING- 

r^  .      J-  ..-  -..1.  *i.  ^    FIELD,  MASS. 

The  only  dictionary  icifh  the  new      y 

divided  page,  characterized  " A         x       pioa,,   .end   me 

Stroke  of  Genius."  Type  mat-       ^'      »p«:imen«  of  the  Hew 

ter  is  equivalent    to    that  of       t      DlTlded    Page,    Dlaitra- 

a  13-volume  encyclopedia.        ^^     tion».    Regular  and   India 


Fapen,  etc. 

WRITE  for  specimen  pages  of  both  Regular  and  ,'  Name 

India-Paper  Editions.  ^' 

'       Address 


1  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


UDCC  a  nseful  get  of  pocket  I]kTT\ 
riVEiEi  maps  If  yon  mention  lliLf. 


ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation  Risk  ard  Will  Issue  Policies  Making 
Loss  Payable  in  Europe  and  Oriented  Countries. 

Chartered  h.r  the  St.Tte  of  .NTow-  York  in  1S42,  was  preceded  by  a  stock  cotnpanj-  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and  part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000. 
was  used  with  eoiisent  of  the  stnekhnlders.  hy  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  re- 
paid with  a   bonus  and  interest  at   the   expiration   of   two  i'ears.   • 

During    its    existence    the    company    has    insured   property   to  the   value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received    premiums    thereon    to    the    extent    of 3S7.324.S90.99 

Paid    losses    during    that    period 143.S20.S74. 99 

Issued    certificates    of    profits    to    dealers 9'.1. SOI .  1 1 0. 00 

Of   which    there    have   been    redeemed So.S11.450.<X) 

Leaving    outstandini    at    present    time '. 6.9S9.660.00 

Interest    paid   on    certificates    amounts   to 23.0-?0.->'3..S'j 

On  December  31,    1914,   the   assets  of  the   company     amounted     to 14.101.674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided  annually  open  the  pre- 
miums  terminated   during   the   year,    thereby    reducing    the    cost    of    insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued  subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered  to 
be   redeemed,   in   accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.   A.    K.AVEX,  Chairman  of   the   Board 
rORXET.ICS    KLDERT.    Pres.  CHARLES   E.    FAY.   2d    Tice-Pres. 

W.VI.TER    WOOD    PAR.SOXS.     Vice-Pres.  G.    STANTON'    FLOTD-JONES.    Sec. 
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Dor  an  Books  of  Great  Significance 


Balfour 
and  an 
Interpre- 
tation of 
Life 


Canada 
and  the 
United 
States 


THEISIVI  AND  HUMANISIVI 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  F.R.S. 

The  first  philosophical  work  of  first  rank  in  several  years — a  book  that 
belongs  with  the  best  and  most  pertinently  human  in  William  James,  Royce, 
Bergson,  Eucken.  Mr.  Balfour  stands  equally  high  as  statesman  and  phil- 
osopher, and  in  THEISM  AND  HUMANISM  he  treats  definitively  the 
naturalistic  interpretation  of  life. 8vo.     Net  $1.75 


Norman 

Angell 

and  the 

American 

Foreign 

Policy 

Arnold 
Bennett 


William 
Winter 


Mrs.  T.P. 
0'Connor\ 


Mary 

Roberts 

Rinehart 


Hymn- 
ology 


J' Accuse 


Super- 
journal- 
ism 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  NATIONS 

Dr.  James  A.  Macdonald 

Not  only  does  this  great  spokesman  for  Canada  to  the  United  States,  editor 
of  the  Toronto  Globe,  suggest  to  the  world  how  powerful  a  lesson  lies  in  the 
unarmed  friendship  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  he  traces  the 
origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ideal,  and  the  conferring  of  a  Crown  of  Lincoln- 
like  dignity  and  power  on  the  timid  and  disorganized  Crowd.   12mo.  Net  $1.35 


THE  WORLD'S  HIGHWAY 

Angell's  is  a  name  to  charm  with. 


Norman  Angell 

he  means  a  practical  new 


To  statesmen 
ideal  of  international  relations;  to  those  who  love  peace  he  means  the  leader 
ot  all  forces  opnosed  to  blundering  nationalism;  to  twenty  nations  he  means 
the  author  of  "The  Great  Illusion."  Now  he  has  turned  his  great  brain  to 
America's  service  and  written  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  in  all  its  aspects.  A  book  necessary  for  every  thinking  American. 
12ino.     Net  $1.50 


OVER  THERE     &r„S.r>^I"r^r°"'    Arnold  Bennett 

The  same  wonderful  power  of  observation  which  has  made  him  a  master 
novelist,  Mr.  Bennett  has  devoted  to  the  war,  which  he  has  seen  first-hand, 
freouently  under  fire,  in  the  company  of  French  soldiers.     12ino.     Net  $1.25 


VAGRANT  MEMORIES 


William  Winter 

further  personal  recollections  of  the  Nestor  of  American  letters;  mellow 
pictures  of  the  days  of  greenroom  wit,  of  Irving,  Booth,  Rehan  and  their 
peers.     Richly  illustrated. 8vo.     Net  $3.00 


DOG  STARS  /au,(rafed,„,<,/«r6,tFuiSannrii.  Mrs.T. P . O' Connor 

Very  human,  very  affecting,  these  honest  pictures  of  her  dog  friends  and 
their  homes  in  London  and  America,  by  the  charming  wife  of  the  Irish  leader. 
Without  fictionizing,  she  yet  makes  them  live,  for  other  lovers  of  dogs. 

8vo.     Net  $1.50 


KINGS,  QUEENS  AND  PAWNS 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

A  woman  goes  to  war,  a  famous  woman  novelist' with  woman's  sensitiveness 
and  sympathy,  and  brings  back  its  pity  and  its  curious  little  humors. 

12mo.     Net  $1.50 


THE   ENGLISH    HYMN     Louis  F.  Benson,  D.D. 


Supersedes  every  other  book  on  hyranology,  both  as  history  and  as  possess- 
ing  practical  suggestions.      8vo.     Net  $3  50 


I  ACCUSE  (J'Accuse)  By  a  German 

t-asily  tne  most  famous  book  on  the  war,  because  of  its  revelations  of  Ger- 
many's self  hypnotization,  by  a  high-ranking  and  patriotic  German. 

12mo.     Net  $1.50 


NATIONAL  FLOODMARKS 


Observations  of  Life  from  COLLIER'S 

The  best  and  most  permanent  of  Collier'a  famous  editorials — in  them   a 
vision  of  American  life  and  destiny  as  it  is  today l2nio.     N***  $1  50 
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GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY  ? 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

38  West  Thirtysecond  Street,  NEW  YORK 

ubilshers   In  America  lor  HODOER    A    STOUCHTON 


Deep     Breathing 

veraut 

Nerve  Exhaustion 

Conscious  iJtcp  Hreatliing  liyiii- 
n.istics,  known  the  world  over  as 
being  the  greatest  of  all  health 
practices,  has  been  advanced  an- 
other great  stride  by  my  discovery 
of 

"  Respiratory- 
Nerve  Building" 

'1  lie      (.-utUC      llcrVUllS      a>:^lLlll,      ill 

chiding  every  plexus,  can  be  built  up  and  slim- 
ulaterl  through  Special  Breathing  (lymnaHtics. 
My  method  is  the  /csult  of  twenty-five  years  of 
•pecializatiun  of  deep  breathing.  It  in  the  only 
direct  nerve  ircatnient,  all  other  mean* — exer- 
ii»t-,   oslropafhy,   etc. — being   indirect. 

^^V   Roolc      II  you  have  nuper-icniiUlve  nervet,  nervuu!! 
'  in<ll|{e»lii>ii,  wcuk  nerve*  mitl  kiiulml  imu 

Ig      FRFltl       bira,  ■ciiil  liir  riiv  liileremiiiK  tiiinlilrl  ihiil 
tle<irlhc«  my  nirihi>tl  mitl    louriea  iil  in 
ilructlun  by  mitll.     Cnmplcie  reaulla  isuiii4iilred.       Aildicat 

PAUL    VON    BOECKMANN 

Hmaftifatory  and  N»rt>»  Spmciatitt 
IO»l  Tuwtr  Bulldloi,    110  W«it    40lh   8lr««l.    N>w  Yurk 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

J  NO.   WII^LIAMS,   Inc.,  'Brouze  Foundry,  550  W. 
::7ltii3t.,  N.  X,     VVrltti  fur  lUusCrated  booklet,    b'tvi. 

First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Wdshin^tun  tfk  Idaho  Fdrins  i-.iii.->ervat  ivcrtv    w.u'h    rh'>-ti 

tiiiiu,:)  Ihe  aiuuuiit  luaiiuij  will  iiel  yuu  tJ  ^  .     VV  <. 

Df  u^rwux  iHurtuauf  (Eo.  "> .J 


DARDS 

EmtablUhcJ  I  a  7 4 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  tilled   in  any  part  of  the  I 
and    li  iiiiaicrrrd    by    (able    t'oilc 
uwit   coi mpuiidciits   ill    Europe  ami  the  Uiitiali 

(    oIl>I11Ci, 

We  have  opeiirit  a   ithow    room   fur   display    ui 

iliiiuri    I  iMr  ilfiiM  iliuM. 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Str««t  and  MeJItua  Avtnu* 
NKW  YORK 


material  is  properly  characterized  by 
this  caption  and  because  the  author 
was  a  noble  exponent  of  prophetic 
teachinjir  thruout  his  career  as  a  writer 
and  lecturer.  While  his  work  is  never 
impassioned,  his  expositions  are  sound 
and  clear,  his  historical  perspective 
true  and  his  conception  of  the  pro- 
phetic aim  and  utterance  highminded 
and  reverent. 

On  the  same  high  plane  of  scholar- 
ship and  of  even  greater  interest  is 
the  splendid  study  of  The  Social  Insti- 
tutiois  and  Ideals  of  the  Bible,  by  Pro- 
fessor Soares  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. The  volume  covers  in  a  most  ef- 
fective way  the  domestic,  economic, 
political  and  religious  institutions, 
tracing  their  origin  and  development 
from  the  primitive  life  of  Israel  thru 
the  varied  history  of  that  people,  cul- 
minating with  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
The  book  is  adapted  for  both  class- 
room work  and  reference  and  will  fur- 
nish the  general  reader  with  valuable 
criteria  for  estimating  the  social  move- 
ments and  aspirations  of  the  present 
time. 

Naturally  the  Great  War  has  stirred 
American  writers  to  consider  religious 
subjects  largely  in  the  light  of  this 
great  catastrophe.  Professor  Coffin  has 
in  this  spirit  furnished  a  fresh  inter- 
pretation of  The  Ten  Commandments 
in  which  their  larger  social  signif- 
icance and  application  is  earnestly 
urged.  Professor  Felix  Adler,  in  The 
World  Crisis  and  Its  Meaning,  attacks 
the  question  of  the  Great  War  directly 
and  gives  a  searching  analysis  of  the 
defects  in  civilization  which  have  made 
it  possible.  Militarism,  he  declares,  is 
not  the  cause,  but  only  the  instrument 
of  the  unethical  industrial  organiza- 
tion, and  of  unchastened,  unethicized 
nationalism.  We  are  witnessing  a  con- 
test between  types  of  civilization,  and 
the  world  is  out  of  joint  not  only  in 
its  moral  conduct,  but  in  its  moral  con- 
cepts. Humanity,  he  believes,  is  in  the 
birth  throes  of  new  ethical  ideals  which 
will  concern  nations  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals and  insist  on  the  value  of  dif- 
ference as  well  as  likeness  in  promot- 
ing human  brotherhood  and  tolerating 
national  types. 

One  of  the  most  profound  and  con- 
structive books  of  the  year  is  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong's  analysis  and  vision  of 
The  Neiv  World  Heliyton.  The  author's 
comprehension  of  historical  and  social 
movements,  his  breadth  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  tirin  grasp  of  the  essentials 
of  Christianity  as  a  so<.-ial  gospvl  aid 
him  in  projecting  the  familiar  terms  of 
religion  into  the  field  of  world-wide 
relationships  where  they  take  on  new 
inoaiiiiig  and  appeal   to  t' 

imatiuns      kiiidlittg      unw^     

siasm  for  participation  in  th«  i;r«<it 
world  task. 
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HFFICIliNCY 
QUESTION   BOX 

CONDUCTED    BY 

KDWAlin     KAUl.K     rUIUNTON 
Dn<i'X;T()u  1)1'    riiH 

aNDKl'MNDKNT      KlTU'lKNfY      SKItVICR 


176.  Mr.  C.  I-.  Y.,  Virinont.  "In  my  Boiurli 
for  hi'iilth  1  liiivo  coiiu'  luTiiHrt  n  viiil<'lv  <'f 
lii'('iithil\tr  niMi'liiiu'H,  wlioHO  iiiuIumh  Km"'""''"' 
thrill  ti>  im-i-iMisi-  iiiv  liiiur  i-iii>iuily.  Ah  I  mil  'i 
•Imllow  lirciilluT,  iiiiil  iiiohI  of  ixir  fiimily  lmv<' 
Wfiik  luiin.'',  tin-  iiK'ii  of  11  liiiiK:-<lt'vi'l<ipiT  a|ip<''il'< 
vfi'y  tfi'ciitly.  Hut  I  wniit  to  In-  Miiro  of  it«  mifi-ty, 
lu'foif  |iiiiVliaMin>r  niiil  iisitur  Miich  ii  cli'vioc. 
rii'Hso  Kivu  your  o|>iiiion." 

Wo  do  not:  euro  iiuiili  for  lucchiiHlrnl 
bfOMtliiiin-iiiJ^ti'iiiK'nIs.  WlicM  tisod  vcIh-- 
montl.v,  lis  tlicy  olliMi  jirc,  tlu-y  tend  to 
strain  llio  vusciilar  tissiu>  jiiid  iiiiiy  even 
rupliifo  a  Mood-vfsscl.  'IMicir  <'lii<'f  hem-tit 
is  in  foi'iisiiif;  atlfiition  oii  tlio  hiiiKs,  and 
ofTtM'in^:  an  attractivo  mctliod  for  tlu-ir  svs- 
tomatic  ciillivaf inn.  Oiif  advice,  lioNvt>ver. 
woidd  be  not  of  coiuleinuatiou,  but  nieiely 
of  caution. 

A  K«'*'d  way  to  increase  lunR  power  is 
to  nin  ii  few  blocks  every  nifibt,  starting 
slowly  with  .'>  or  4  blocks,  and  adding  a 
block  each  nij;lit  up  to.  say,  10  or  I'J:  then 
adding  speed,  frradiially  and  retjidarly. 
Swiinniinjj,  rowing.  skatinR.  nionntaiu 
clindiiiifr,  and  tennis  are  vahiable  iiicaus  to 
enlarged  lung  capacity. 


177.  Mr.  E.  H.  Ti.,  Tennessee.  "I  am  a  be- 
ginner in  the  liold  of  literary  endeavor.  Unpreju- 
diced critics  admit  I  have  the  intelligence  and 
thought,  but  I  lack  any  degree  of  control  over 
my  own  efforts  to  create  new  thought.  How  can 
I  transform  my  mind  from  a  kind  of  spasmodic, 
'wind-miir  action  to  that  of  the  steady,  depend- 
able dynamo  ?" 

Geueral  information  of  value  may  be 
found  in  the  maRazine  The  Editor,  of 
Ridgewood.  Now  .Tersoy.  and  iu  Dr.  O.  S. 
Mardcu's  book  "Hints  for  Youug  "Writers." 
Your  problem,  that  of  harnessing^  your 
Pegasus  into  a  plow-liorso  routine,  is  one 
of  the  hardest  iu  all  the  literary  field.  But 
it  can  be  done. 

Force  yourself  to  write  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  each  day — the  same  hours 
every  day.  with  no  interruption  allowed. 
even  if  no  thoughts  come.  Usually  the  early 
morning  hours  are  best,  with  no  breakfast, 
or  a  liquid  breakfast,  preceding.  Go  to  the 
woods,  or  lock  yourself  in  your  ro(nn,  away 
from  everybody.  Light  exercise  and  a  cold 
bath  may  stimulate  your  brain  for  better 
action.  Get  the  note-book  habit,  jotting 
down  thoughts  and  observations  wherever 
you  are.  then  working  them  over  in  your 
daily  writing-period.  Occasionally,  select  a 
subject  iind  write  yourself  out  on  it.  even 
if  yon  skip  a  male  or  two  while  exhausting 
your  mental  reserves.  Above  all.  write 
about  the  things  of  which  you  know  most, 
and  on  which  you  feel  deeply.  The  true 
message  writes  itself.  Look  in  your  heart 
for  your  message — and  you  will  write  with 
a  power  no  man  can  give,  nor  any  take 
away. 


178.  Miss  A.  C.  J.,  Boston.  "What  is  the  most 
hygienic  light  for  a  brain-worker  forced  to  use 
the  eyes  a  great  deal  at  night?  I  have  a  choice 
of  gas,  denatured  alcohol,  acetylene,  or  elec- 
tricity :  and  would  like  to  know  which  is  best, 
in  planning  our  new  house." 

Make  it  electricity — safest,  cleanest, 
brightest,  most  economical  in  the  end.  You 
can  buy  for  .$2  and  upwards  a  most  con- 
venient and  efTective  portable  electric  lamp, 
■with  shade  and  clamp  attachments  for  your 
desk  or  reading  table. 


179.  Mr.  G.  S.  P.,  New  York  City.  "We  used 
to  live  on  a  farm,  where  T  had  vigorous  daily 
exercize,  and  was  healthy  and  happy.  Is^ow  being 
engaged   in   sedentary   work,   I    find   myself  sub- 


•  » 


HOW  CAN  I  KEEP 
MY  END  UP  ?i 


■5af! 


TiifiiiHaiids   of   othrr   proi»lc  arc   ; 

same  qiic:>tiuii.     Nuiliinu  ><*  more  i ,; 

than  to  appear  iKixjrant  when  your  com- 
panions are  (li<iciis<iiiiK  live  lopirn,  Krral  his- 
toric cvcriis,  famous  pl.ices,  |t:iiiiiin(<<i, 
(Irainas,  latest  items  of  iiinrrsi  in 
art,  music,  manufacture,  ciiKiiniriiiK  , 
tics,  relinioi),  Icmiiiism,  social  nroKrcis,  mili- 
tary and  naval  affairs,  etc.  While  there  arc 
splendid  lj(j(jks  or.  these  subjects,  they  arc 
costly — and  wiio  knows  wIhtc  to  htnit  them 
up  and  lias  time  to  read  tlicm?     Yet 

You  Must  Not  Drop  Behind 

A  knotty  prcjldcm,  1)ut  llurc  is  a  solution — 
easy,  criiciciit,  perfectly  available  as  to  money- 
cost  as  well  as  time-cost.     Buy  and 

USE  THE 

New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

SECOND  EDITION 


lit 


24  Volumes 
80,000  Articles 
M:»de  in  America 
Impartial 
International 

ia  Scope  Here  the  hunting  has  been  done  for  you.     It  will  fceep  you 

abreast  of  the  times.     It  Ti-ilt  aiiszucr  the  questions  arismi;  in 
your  play,   your   reading  and  t»   •    ^    j  t-l-      t-w        li     r. 

-r        f,  J..J,  ^  Prmted  on  Thm  Durable  Paper 

The  volumes  are  of  convenient  size  for 
easy  handling  and  are  light  in  weight. 
The  Special  Library  Edition  is  printed  on 
regular  book  paper  and  bound  in  library 
buckram. 


your   work 

iu  conversation.  Its  information  is  .v 
raiigcd  alphabetically,  so  you  can  quickly 
find  wliat  you  w.int  to  know.  Tlie  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancients  and  the  latest  facts 
of  the  day  are  thus  easily  accessible. 
The  use  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  for  fer- 
tilizing fields,  tlie  American  solution  of 
the  dye  question,  and  all  other  topics, 
late  and  otherwise,  receive  adequate  treat- 
ment in  the  logical  place  for  them  to  be. 
The  saving  of  time  effected  is  material. 
The  articles  are  concise,  interesting  and 
in  language  you  can  imderstand. 

This  Encyclopaedia  is  Being 
Written  and  Published  Now 

It  contains  30.000  more  articles  than  any 
other  standard  encyclop-nedia,  due  to  its 
comprehensive  scope  and  to  the  vast 
amount   of   new   facts  incorporated. 

It  is  the  Latest  Word  of  Authority 

on  every  subject.  The  editing  of  the  Sec- 
ond Edition  is  by  Frank  ^loore  Colby  and 
Talcott  Williams,  American  scholars  of 
wide  cyclop.'cdic  experience.  It  is  being 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York,  publishers  of  76  years'  experience 
and  makers  of  encyclopaedias  for  over  30 
years.  Foremost  authorities  all  over  the 
world  have  gathered  and  contributed  the 
information  it  contains.  Illustrations, 
maps,  typography,^  paper,  printing  and 
binding  are  exceptional,  as  befits  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  work. 


Write  for  the  Free  80-Page  Book 


outlining  the  scope  o(  the  work  and  contain- 
ing sample  pages,  illusltations,   maps   and 
styles  of  binding. 
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A  Small  Initial  Payment       ^*^/' 


Ind. 

-'5-13 


will  place  this  gteac  wotic  in  your 
possession 


Mail  the  Coupon 

for  the  book  and  detailed  in 
formation  of  the  Special 
Introductory  Prices 
and    libetal    terms    of 


..'     Dodd.  .Mead 

^.•'        &  Company 

aT;.-'  Publishers 

A,/      449  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York  City 


payment. 

This  is  Your  Op- 
portunitj— W  ill     O 
You  Grasp  it .'     -C.-' 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
449  Fourth  A?e. 
New  York 
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Send   me   full    intormaiion 
regarding  your   Second 
Edition  of  the  New  In- 
ternational    Encyclopae- 
dia,   wiib    details   of    special 
price,  etc. 
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Gift  Catalog 

ILLUSTRATES  and  describes 
•'■  —many  in  actual  colors- 
thousands  of  unique  Oriental 
objects  of  ar;  and  utility.  A 
Teritable  "  Guide  to  Giftland  " 
vith  countless  sug-gestions  for 
Christmas,  weddings,  birth- 
days, etc.,  etc.  Write  today, 
as  the  edition  is  limited.  Ad- 
d'-essDept.  il. 

'  -A-A-VANTI N  E- 6- CO -Inc- 

Kfth  Avenue  C  39th  Street .     Mew  York 

The  Largtst  Oriental  Ston  In  The  World.    Established  1866 


The  American  Journal 
of  Sociology 

Edited  by  ALBION  W.  SMALL 

For  twent}-  years  TJie  America):  .Journal  of 
Sociology  has  been  publishing  contributions 
of  fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of 
society.  They  cover  the  field  of  social  sci- 
ence, are  written  by  leading  investigators,  and 
are  wholly  without  partisan  bias. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  _  contributions 
and  signed  book  reviews,  each  issue  contains 
a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  current  so- 
ciological literature  and  brief  digests  of  im- 
portant papers  in  American  and  foreign  social 
science  journals. 

$^.00  a  year;   issued  bimonthly, 
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"TKe  Angelus  Player 
Piemo  offers  ike  possibtli^ 
of  producing  an;^  desirecH 
shading  in  expression;- 
dynamics,  and  color  of 
tone. 

FRITZ  KREISLER. 


^ 


"•niere  are  so  man^  wonders  in  ^e  Ajigelus  <Kat 
one  can  onl]^  speak  of  ^e  ensemble  effect — it  is 
perfect.  'TKe  Phrasing  Lever  is  marvelous,  almost 
beyond  belief,  in  its  control  of  4\e  temp>o;  d^e  Melo> 
dant  brings  out  flie  melod;;?  exquisitely;  wKile  4\« 
toucn  and  tone  colonng  are  me  KeigKt  of  artistr^. 
It  is  incom^arablt, " 

ANNA  PAVLOWA. 


"M-f  strongest  impression  of  flie  Angelus  is  its 
perfect  reflection  of  4ve  per5onali^  of  4\e  performer 

•ThrougK  (Ke  Phrasing  Lever,  almost  without 
conscious  effort,  you  impart  to  ^e  playing  your  own 
tempo  nuances,  while  (he  Melodant  automatically 
brings  out  the  melod^-  '  find  fl\e  utmost  freedom  in 
giving  to  it  just  ^e  degree  of  emphasis  d\at  I  denre. 

It  seems  incredible  ^t  so  much  in  &\e  wa^  of  mu- 
sic as  an  art  can  be  accomplished  with  so  little  effort." 

EMMA  TRENTINI. 


'  I  'HE  endorsement  of  me  ANGELUS  o^  mree  artists  of  world-wide 
distinction — Vocalist,  Violinist,  Premier  Danseuse — eacK  one  demand- 
ing from  me  instrument  fKe  Kignest  artistic  qualities  of  widely  divergent 
character,  and  all  finding  tnem  in  fKe  ANGELUS  in  4ie  superlative 
degree,  is  conclusi\)e  proof  of  ^e  supremacy?  of  fKe  ANGELUS  as  fKe 
v?orld's  artistic  pla)?er. 

'KNABE  ANGELUS— CrwiJ.  u>d  Upnjht..  CHICICERrJC ANGELUS -C™,- J.  trd  Upn«K» 

EMERSON  ANGELUS-G™nJ.  tnd  UpngKo.  ANGELUS  PIANO— A/>  upnjKl   a^,d,  aD^naly  fot  cK.  Ar«.U 

UNDEMAN  &  SONS  ANGELUS- UpnjKB.         I«  Cu-«J.-T>»  GOUiUAT  ANGELUS  «-d  ANGELUS  PIANO) 

Any   of    |K*M   ij>str\im«rtt>    can    b«    pUV«d    by    ^^athJ    in    &•«    uju«i    mtrrtf 

The  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 


Business  establisKed  1877 

AgancMt   all  <r}«*   ik«   World. 


MERIDEN,  CONN  2))  R<g«r<  S< .  Undon 


ANDIRONS 

MAKBLt.  STONE,  and  WOOD  MANitLS 


VVm.     H.    JnckMon 

2   Wail  47lk  Slraat. 


Company 

N«w  York  Cily 


f^  ^XpanNd  THE  PHOTOPLAY  "^ 

1  •«j  A  pr.iLtical  cuurse  ol  tweoty  lessons  io  the 

^     k/     terhni^ue  uf  t  .d  fiofupiay,    Im^iit  i.v     tribur    L««Ob,  ItUiiut, 

\^      THE  HOMC  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Afr.Uc'td  D«p<irtm«nt    103,  Sprtn^tteld,   Md*». 


Writing   Photoplays   and   Stories 

l.iuijl.t  l.v    ncll   UMU...I    I  ■  '  

I'llll.l  lf>>  Sc  Moot.,   11 

Complete  Photoplay  ui-  Slury  "Maiket."   lOc  eucU 

Public  Speaking 

Taught  at  Home  ' 


Writf^  Now  for  Special  01 1 1  ■ 

liiiiiio.l  oiFur      No..i.iiM>.n 

Public  Sp«dkingDtpt.*"'o*a  > 


l.-U  /rW  li.l:RT>T:iyTT:cTTnc^  gfl 


I  ANCtUCr  PMONF   MFTHni) 


ject  to  "colds."  indiKeslion.  skin  trouble,  etc.. 
duo,  1  believe,  to  lack  of  thoro  perspiration.  I 
cannot  afford  to  spend  a  couple  of  dollars  for 
a  weekly  mas^atre  and  Turkish  bath,  and  have 
no  lime  for  prolonged  prymnastics.  What  do  you 
suKijest,   to   keep   the   pores   open  ?" 

Yoti  ran  buy  for  a  few  dollars  a  vapor 
bath  oabiuet.  tind  tako  a  peispiratinu-bath 
for  a  ft'vv  fi'uts"  worth  of  tilcohol.  in  your 
own  homo.  Such  a  bath  rightly  employed 
• — ask  your  doctor  first^would  approxi- 
mate in  10  minutes  the  cleansing  i.K)wer 
of  a  two-hour  period  of  ordinary  outdoor 
e.xercize.  \'apor  bath  oabiuets  may  be  had 
from  any  large  drug-store,  or  a  medical 
supply   house. 


180.  Prof.  D.^H.  N.,  Washington.  "My  friends 
ridiciile  nie  greatly  for  my  absent-mindedness, 
and  I  know  my  work  sutTers  thereby.  Several  of 
my  pupils  have  the  same  trouble,  are  unable  to 
focus  on  the  subject  in  hand,  but  always  seem 
to  have  their  thoughts  wandering  elsewhere.  Of 
course,  their  grades  are  poor  in  these  studies. 
What    is    the   cure    for   absent-mindedness?" 

Present-heartedness.  Our  intellect  fol- 
lows our  interest.  And  to  concentrate  on 
any  subject,  we  must  find  or  create  some 
real  interest  in  it.  The  creative  minds  of 
the  world — inventors,  composers,  artists, 
even  industrial  magnates — are  so  absorbed 
in  their  ideals  and  ambitions  that  they 
seem  "absent"'  to  persons  without  ideals  or 
ambitions.  Laugh  at  the  ridicule  of  your 
neighbors — it  is  more  laughable  than  the 
object  of  it.  But  if  your  intluence  as  a 
teacher  is  impaired,  force  yourself  to  con- 
centrate on  trivial  details  of  everyday  life, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  mental  control  and 
the  greater  prestige  that  such  ct:>utrol  will 
give  you  among  superticial  observers.  As 
for  your  scholars,  find  a  way  to  hang  every 
study  in  the  doorway  to  their  hearts.  Never 
mind  their  brains — enlist  their  affections, 
emotions,  ambitions,  and  show  them  how 
each  study  will  lead  to  st>me  goal  of  their 
desire.  If  it  won't,  it  doesn't  belong  in  the 
curriculum  at  all. 


181.  Mr.  T.  I.,  Tokio.  Japan.  "I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  your  celebrated  books  on  the  scien- 
tilic  handling  of  the  human  machine,  and  would 
be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  where 
to  secure  these  books.  Their  reputation  is  such 
as  to  warrant  my  asking  your  permission  to 
have  them  translated  into  the  language  of  this 
country.  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  infor- 
mation on  Etiiciency  matters  that  you  think 
would  interest  a  young  Japanese,  and  will  dis- 
tribute your  books  in  quantitiea  as  soon  as  I 
hear    from   you." 

Tour  interest,  and  re*iuest  from  yt>ur  dis- 
tant land,  gratify  us  deeply.  The  Ktticieiicy 
Press  Syndicate,  ■-'"►"JS  \Vo4il worth  UiiiUling. 
New  York,  is  now  preparing  a  special  edi 
tion  of  my  Ktticiency  booklets,  and  is  al-«.> 
Compiling  a  list  of  the  best  lHH»ks  on  vari- 
ous .phases  of  Perst»u;-,l  lOlficiency.  IVuibt- 
less  you  can  arrange  with  this  Syndicate 
for  the  translation  and  distribution  of  the 
writings    in   question. 


182.    Misa    M.    T.    R  .    Henruylvania.    "My    elB- 

ciency    is    iireaily    hi"'     •   '    ' -' -"    •■■-•■>al 

tension    whiih    pre\«i  v 

rt'-tt     frtwii     siei-p     I'r  » 

yuu    suggest     a     relief.'     1     am    a  '1 
teacher,   spt-iulin^    tru-^t    of    niv    ■*!•  t 

cial     »^                      I  *'^'* 

m  iih  »»«1 

am    gl  itl    It'    i.tKo    iiut    t»i'['t'>  t uiiii y     t...  'ii,»ii»    you 
for  it.  • 

Are  vou  not  uttemiitiui;  t«»«»  much  in  the 

WHY     t>(     iiiiiiianitai  i:in     >.»-r\icvT  I     wvuKl 

of     the     uerv<    "            .  ''      I     to 

COMIUMIuitV.       a  U>U|t 

w.ilk    or     I  '       '  ' 

A    half  ho 

tiidt'    shoiiKl    I'  t 

rt'l.i  x.itioii      |ii 

Uoiill.    (  io    I  ' 

I't'fll-**     to     '  ■■ 


nt.l      1 
!.-.lt        1 

lot 
Ml.d 

1  • 

fToi' 


,,     ,„.^   ,,,  ,   I      TMt    l.iNUIlAilt    CMiINt   WtrHiili 
At    HMA1  (,ir  I   I  ,,,,,  r,nut,u  tlUa       4  W     «atu  li      M     V 


li.v    l»r,    I'liul    l>uU'i«.   auU   U>    l»t.   S»  t- 


Novonil)('r   IH,    1015 
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Hcr«'  ;trf  Atu)lu  Sugar 
W;ilfis — ex(|iiisitr  to 
HcTvc  with  ict'S  or  Im-vit- 
UUfS.  Tuke  th«'Sr  drlrc 
tabN' wijferi'ti  confrctions 
iiitiMspii'jul  with  crt*am 
of  chocolutf  swcctnrss. 
With  them  dt'IiKht  your 
Kuests  at  dessert-time. 
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GREAT  REVIVAL  IN  THE  STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

For  K'ood  ami  suHiriont  reasons  tiic 
rondition  of  our  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try is  called  a  trade  barometer.  The 
demand  in  this  industry  has  never 
been  ^''t^^tt*'"  t'^""  '^  is  now.  Output 
has  been  j^rowinji'  rapidly  during-  the 
last  three  or  four  months,  and  prices 
have  been  steadily  risinjr.  "Demand 
for  pig:  iron  and  for  the  various  lines 
of  steel,"  says  Judp:e  Gary,  chairman 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  "is  at  tho 
present  time  in  excess  of  the  producing 
capacity  of  the  furnaces  and  mills  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  nothinj>-  to 
indicate  that  there  will  be  a  decrease 
of  the  demand  for  some  time  to  come." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  175,000 
men  have  been  added  to  the  number 
of  those  employed.  Companies  are 
planninjj-  additions  to  their  plants  and 
offering  bonuses  to  builders  for  fast 
work.  This  activity  and  expansion  are 
not  due  wholly  to  the  foreign  orders 
for  ammunition  and  other  products  of 
which  steel  is  a  large  part.  There  is  a 
revival  of  the  demand  for  domestic 
consumption. 

Our  railroad  companies  have  given 
large  orders  for  rails  and  cars.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  rail  sales  for  the 
entire  year  will  be  2,400,000  tons, 
against  last  year's  1,501,000.  In  1914 
the  companies  carefully  restricted  their 
purchases.  But  now^  a  revival  of  their 
industry,  with  an  increase  of  their  net 
earnings,  has  driven  them  to  the  steel 
market.  The  number  of  their  cars  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  loads  of  grain, 
ammunition,  auto  trucks,  etc.,  which 
they  must  carry.  It  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  fill  all  of  their  orders.  When 
they  call  for  locomotives  there  may  be 
delay,  because  one  great  locomotive 
company  is  at  work  on  $100,000,000 
worth  of  European  orders  for  muni- 
tions and  another  has  contracts  for 
$35,000,000  worth.  These  engagements 
are  for  work  running  thru  the  year 
1916.  We  are  making  locomotives  also 
for  countries  in  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies  because  neither  Ger- 
many nor  Belgium  can  now  underbid 
our  manufacturers  or  supply  such 
products  at  any  price.  Russia's  orders 
here  for  rails  have  amounted  to  about 
400,000  tons,  and  641  locomotives  have 
been  ordered  by  foreign  Governments 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

There  appears  to  be  no  warrant  for 
a  report  recently  published  that  the 
Allies  resent  the  advance  of  our  prices 


In  Icn-ccnt 
tins 


Festino— 
Almond  -  shaped 
shells  enclosing 
a  delicious 
almond -flavored 
cream  filling. 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 

COMPANY 


Will  you  give  one  family  a 

MERRY 

I    XMAS 

DINNER? 

I 

■We  are  but  your 
agents — you  are 
the  host. 

300,000  poor  peo- 
ple cheered  last 
Xmas  in  theU.  S. 
by  The  Salvation 
Army. 

Help  us  in  this 
way  to  get  close 
!  to  these  people. 
Give  them  at 
least  one  happy 
day  in  the  year. 

$2.  00  Feeds  a  Family  of  Five 

i  Send  Donations  to  Commander  Miss  Booth 

118     We»t     Fourteenth     Street,     New     York    City 
Wettcm  Dept.,  Commiuioner  Estill.  108  N.Dearboro  St., Chicago 


Sent  FREE 


LAW 

CoursG  On  Approval 

Not  one  penny  down.  Get  this  ereat  home-study  coarse  in 
Law  including  magnificent  14  volume  Law  Library.  Most 
complete  of  its  kind.  Also  first  lectures,  daily  lesson  assign- 
ments, instructor's  lesson  talks,  quizes,  etc. .  all  sent  charges 
prepaid  for  your  e.xamination  without  obligation. 

LAW  OFFERS  YOU  SUCCESS 

Become  a  lawyer  and  success  awaits  you— power,  dignity 
and  indepf^ndence — ?5,000  to  SIO.OCO  yearly.  Hundreds  of  big 
salaried  positions  now  open  with  large  firms.  With  our  sim- 
plified method  you  can  easily  master  Law  at  home  in  your 
spare  time.  Course  written  in  plain  language  by  legal  ex- 
perts who  are  law  professors  in  big  Universities;  endorsed 
by  bench,  bar  and  colleges.  Our  method  like  that  used  in 
big  Universities.  We  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  confer  the  degree  LL.  B.  Oar  rraduatea  pass  bar 
examinations  in  any  state.  Should  you  fail  to  pass,  we  gnaraotee  to 
coach  you  free  until  successful. 

Complete  Course  in  Public  Speakinc  written  by  Dr.  Frederick  B. 
Robinson,  nationally  known  lecturer,  also  civen  free  if  you  eoroU 
row.     Write  today  for  our  exceptional  free  offer. 

LaSaOe  EztentioD  Universitr.       Dept.  &.  185      Cliica«o.  10. 
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Standard 
Railroad  Bonds 

We  have  prepared  a  list 
of  desirable  investments 
which  are  now  selling  at 
prices  yielding  about  5%. 

Send    for     Circular     "1-107" 

IRadmond  &€q. 


33  Pine  St. 


New  York 


How  to  Steady 
Your  Nerves 

Poise,  self-control  and  business  success 
are  impossible  unless  you  have  steady 
nerves.  And — steady  nerves  are  impos- 
sible, unless  you  know  how  to  take  care 
of  them.  In  his  new  book  "Neurasthenia," 
Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg  tells  you  how  to 
take  care  of  your  nerves  naturally  and 
scientifically,  so  you  may  have  full  con- 
trol of  yourself  at  all  times.  Dr.  Kellogg 
has  made  a  life  study  of  the  nerves  and, 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  has 
had  opportunity  to  observe,  treat  and  pre- 
scribe for  thousands  of  nervous  cases. 
What  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you  in  his  book, 
therefore,  is  the  result  of  experience.  He 
deals  with  facts — not  theory.  Get  Dr. 
Kellogg's  book  and  study  it  with  care.  It 
will  help  you  to  greater  capacity,  poise, 
self-control  and  success.  Over  300  pages, 
with  many  illustrations  and  full  instruc- 
tions for  diet,  exercise,  rest  and  sleep. 
Price,  cloth  $j. — half  morocco  $4.  Order 
today.  You  take  no  risk.  If  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied,  return  book  at  once  for 
prompt  refund.     Address  your  order — • 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 


311   W.  Main  St., 


Battle  Creek,   Mich. 


DIVIDENDS 


NILES-BEMENT-POND   COMPANY. 
Preferred  Dividend  No.   65. 

iNi-w  Vnik,  .SiiviiiilMi-  ;!,  1015. 
Th«"  Brmrd  of  I)lrfcti>is  uf  NII.K.S  ItK'.VIKNT 
POND  t'(>.VJI'.\.NY  liMH  tlil«  ihiv  d.Mlur.Ml  tli.-  n-Kii- 
hir  (|iifirtiTly  illvldi-iiil  i.f  (»\|-:  AM)  ONK-IIAl.F 
ri;il  I'KNT.  iipc.ii  th.-  I'UKPKUKKh  .STOCK  of 
llif   (!iim|>uii.v,    iNiyiihli'    N.rvr-iiil»T    l.">,    1015. 

Thi>     traiiMfiT     l»M>kH     will     i-Iiimi'     iit      1^     o'l'Inrk 
iHH>ii    1)11     Novi'inlMT    ti,     1015,     and     will     ri'diK-ii     ut 
10    o'clock    In    till-    riirfllniill    cif    .NiiviMlllHT     Itt,     1015. 
CI1.VR1JC.S   I..    COR.NKIil..   'ri-.-u»ur.-r 


NILES-BEMENT-POND   COMPANY. 
Common   Dividend   No.    bi. 

Nfw     Yiirk,    .NiiviMiihrr    .1.    1015. 
The     Hminl     of     Dlrcctoiu     of     .MKK.S-HKMKNT 
I'OM)    ('(IM.'I'.V.NY     loiM    IliU    ilav    ilorliinil    u    i|u<ir 
lirl.v     dlvlil'iid     of     O.VK     .\M(     ONKIIMI-      noit 
IK.NT.     ii|ion     till-    i-o.MMn.V     .STUCK    of     llo-    Com 

|>u(i.v,     puyuhli-    1*1 luhir    a*.     Illl,^. 

TIk-  tranxftT  ImioUn  will  rloNi-  ut  i'i  o'cloi'k 
noon  on    iHu'i'mln'r    II.    1015.    iind   will    ri'oin'ii   iil    li> 

o'riock     In     tlo'     foicr >    of     IIii'iiiiIh  i-    '.'I       lol.'i 

(■ll,\llld:.S    I.,   COIl.MMd,,   Ti.uKur.1 

Till-  'lliriiril  of  [>lri'ctor»  of  Ttii'  .Vnii-rlciin  CoMmi 
Oil  C<ini|iaii,v.  on  .Vovi'IiiIht  i,  1015,  ilciliiri'd  ii 
winl  aniinul  divid -nd  of  ihri'o  iior  nnl  npoo  llo< 
I'ri  fi-nril  Nioi'k.  nod  ji  i|MarliTl.v  dlvldcml  of  ooi- 
iii-r  cfiit.    npon    llic  4'oininon   Htocli 

liolli    iMiyuldi'     l> niliir     I.     1015, 

Mono-    of    WIiihIow.     I.iinli'r    &    Ci 
N.«     Voik    Cllv 

Till'  Hlork  'I'runitfi'r  Hook*  of  llio  Coni|Niny  will 
III'  i'IoiuhI  on  NovinilK  r  II  1015.  al  .1  I*  U..  and 
will  rcnmln  i  lowd  nnlll  Iii'ii'miUt  :i,  1015,  nl  lii 
\      \l  .IIIH'li'M    K     llMfll.    Mifritaiv 


if     tho     CmmII'MIIV, 

lit     lilt-     ItaokliiK 
,     50    C.ilar    St  , 


and  are  making  great  efforts  to  sup- 
ply their  needs  at  their  own  mills.  Un- 
doubtedly they  are  doing  what  they 
can  in  this  direction,  but  Russia  can 
do  very  little,  and|  France  is  restrained 
by  the  hostile  occupation  of  an  essen- 
tial part  of  her  territory.  The  testi- 
mony of  our  manufacturers  is  that  the 
Allies  are  willing  to  pay  the  prices  and 
are  anxious  only  about  prompt  deliv- 
eries. The  demand  persists,  and  there 
are  at  the  present  time  foreign  in- 
quiries in  our  market  for  not  less  than 
300,000  tons  of  steel.  In  the  last  few 
months  the  weekly  advances  have  add- 
ed about  35  per  cent  to  the  price  of 
pig  iron,  and  the  gain  for  coke  has 
been  100  per  cent.  In  the  wire  indus- 
try, which  enjoys  the  largest  trade 
ever  known,  prices  are  from  20  to  30 
per  cent  higher  than  those  of  a  year 
ago.  The  average  recent  addition  for 
several  other  steel  products  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  15  or  20  per  cent.  For 
some  of  them  the  best  prices  of  1912 
have  now  been   reached. 

Stimulation  of  pig  iron  production 
has  given  to  October  the  record-break- 
ing output  of  3,125,491  tons,  follow- 
ing September's  2,852,501.  We  are 
now  making  pig  iron  at  the  annual 
rate  of  37,500,000  tons.  The  rate  has 
nearly  been  doubled  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

The  effect  of  this  revival  in  the  steel 
trade  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
great  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Before  the  recent  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  directors  many  expected  that  the 
dividend  on  the  common  stock  would 
be  restored.  Mainly  because  of  this  ex- 
pectation the  price  of  the  stock,  which 
fell  to  38  in  February  last,  after  the 
dividend  had  been  discontinued,  rose 
to  8TV2,  the  highest  figures  in  five 
years.  It  was  predicted  that  the  quar- 
ter's net  earnings  would  be  at  least 
$40,000,000,  and  possibly  $45,000,000. 
The  official  report  showed  that  they 
had  been  $38,718,(544.  No  dividend  was 
declared,  but  there  have  since  been 
sales  of  the  stock  at  88%.  Many  think 
they  foresee  restoration  of  the  divi- 
dend at  the  next  quarterly  meeting, 
for  it  is  e.\pected  that  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  current  quarter  will  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  quarter  that  ended 
with    September. 

The  directors  preferred  to  tak?  a 
con.servative  course.  In  the  year's  first 
quarter  the  net  earnings  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  dividend  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  there  were  other  defi- 
cits in  1914.  These  must  be  made  good, 
with  some  allowance  for  a  recent  re- 
duction of  the  sums  usually  set  apart 
for  depreciation.  Hut  the  growth  of 
earnings  has  been  very  encouraging. 
The  quarterly  net  has  risen  this  year 
from  $12,457,000  in  the  first  quarter, 
and  $27,95(),(M)()  in  the  second,  to  $38,- 
718,000  in  thf  third,  ami  the  monthly 
net  from  only  $l,»>87,()()0  in  January, 
and  |3,r):{8,000  in  February,  to  $13.- 
793,000  in  September.  In  the  three 
months  of  the  recent  quarter  there  wa.s 
a  steady  advance,  and  it  is  i|uite  prob- 
able that  October')!  net  waa  in  the 
vicinity  of  $ir>.()00,()()0  If  the  year's 
laMt   quarter  yieItU   net   profits  of  I  ID 


War  and  Steel 


(.ruciblc  Steel 
U.  S.  Steel 
Beth.  Steel 
Lacka.  Steel 
Republic  Steel 


American  Can 
W'estinghouse 
Gen.  Electric 
Baldwin  Loco. 
Sloss-Sheffield 


Which  have  the  greatest  possi- 
bilities? Which  the  greatest 
stability  ?  Which  in  the  event  of 
an  adverse  incident  would  be 
least  affected? 

The  successful  investors  use 
STANDARD  CARD  REPORTS 
to  ascertain  the  relative  merits 
of  their  stocks. 

Available  now  to  individuals  or 
all  corporations  at  50  cents  each. 
Banks  and  Brokerage  Arms  have 
used  them   for  ten  years. 


Address  Dept.   I 

Standard    Statistics   Co. 
47  West  St.,    New  York  City 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  tha  City  ot  New  Yorli  Issues  Guaranteec  Contracts 

JOHN   P.   MCNN.  M.D..  Prestdens 

FiN.\NCE  Committee 

CLARENCE   H.    KELSEY 

Fres.    Title  Guarantee  tind   Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM   H.    PORTER.  Banker 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  anJ  Traders  Xat.   Bank 

Good    men,    vrhether   experienced    to    Ufe    tn- 

surauce  or  uot,  mny  make  Uirect  oouiraots 
wjtli  this  Company,  for  a  liuuteJ  territory  If 
iK'Slrvd.  and  secure  for  themselTes,  iu  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  lu- 
tiTi'St  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad- 
ir.  >s  the  Company  at  Its  Home  OtBee.  No.  2T7 
li.o.idway,    Xi-w    Vort   City 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

I  In-    li.i  lit    ot    sav  111::  ! 

uf   muuv    a   mau.      It    1 
and    maUt-a   bim    a    moi 
(.'lety.      If  u  mau  baa  uu  ouir  t>ui 
vide     for    hi-    mu»     l>t»    (•"Mo.tiiimI 


iiisuruiict?    iompuiiy    uf    .Neiv     Yorli. 
yield    a    iitiii'lt    )u>-i?»'r    Iti4*tim**    Ibnn    «- ^ 
lalni'd    fr  1-    1  !»    ■•' 

iiient.       I 

HOMi.    ....^...- w..  ..    ...ui>ANY 

Ueo.     E.     ld«.     Fr«siilaat. 
856   BROADWW  NEW    YOSK 


niVlOKNlXS 


orrici  or  »tebmatiohal  utTim 

COMPANY 

\lir(tl,-ti.    ( \  .».-mf^t-r  \^     H»»^ 


*l    lUuk.     I»t    Hr.., 


GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 


,  1; 
\( 

1...     OLI      .1  I     > 

,|,>.      I,     ,..| 
I     i 
1     ' 
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II-         k-  >%.' 
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OOO.OOO  (ir  iiior*',  tin-  diit'ctorH  may  f<u>l 

I  lull  I  lie  piiyrin'iU  of  dividi'iids  on  tin- 
((iiiiiiioM  Hdiik  ulioiild  1)0  ii'muuhmI.  The 
(lovcnimi'iit.  Ims  filed  in  Ihn  Sii|ii<miic 
Cotii't  III)  i(|i|>(>al  I'l'iiiM  llic  dt'cisidii  <il' 
ll\c  I't'dcial  CiniiL  ill  Ni'W  JiT.scy.  'I'liat 
(iiuit,  in  tlin  (lovcnimt'iit'H  suit  under 
llie    Anii Trust    law,    det'lined    lo    order 

II  di.s.sululion    of    (lie    Curporal  ion.     The 
doc'lHion    wiiH    an    aciiuittal.    It    is    nol 
yet.  known   when   arv.iunents  on    the  a|i 
pi'al   will   he  made. 

KAILUOAl)   GAINS 

Notnhle  ii>ii)roveiuent.  of  the  husi- 
noss  and  ourninns  of  our  railroads  has 
heen  shown  in  the  last  two  or  three 
months.  The  eU'eet  of  this  is  seen  in 
Stock  Exchange  transactions.  Week  be- 
fore last  the  prices  of  leading-  active 
lailroail  siiaros  rose,  and  the  net  ^ains 
were  from  1%  to  6%  points.  There 
wore  additional  advances  la.st  week, 
ai\d  (he  ^'cneral  reaction  on  Friday  left 
prices  fractionally  hij>her  than  they 
had  been  on  the  preceding!:  Saturday. 

All  reports  indicate  that  traffic  thru- 
out  the  West  and  on  roads  from  the 
West  to  New  York  was  so  jrreat  in 
October  that  new  hish  records  were 
made.  The  growth  was  noticeable  from 
the  befiinninji"  of  September,  and  it 
has  been  due  to  an  increase  of  domestic 
trade  as  well  as  to  the  moving-  of  larj>e 
quantities  of  war  supplies  to  ports  of 
departure.  For  the  Pennsylvania  road 
east  of  Pittsburf>-h  the  net  earning:^ 
record  was  broken  in  September;  the 
Lehigh's  business  was  the  heaviest  the 
road  has  known,  and  other  roads  re- 
ported large  increases.  Passenger  busi- 
ness has  been  helped  by  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  and  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  American  tourists  from  Europe. 

There  is  evidence  of  this  improve- 
ment in  Government  reports.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  shows 
that  the  net  earnings  of  116  roads 
(nearly  all  of  our  railroad  mileage) 
were  $470  per  mile  in  September, 
against  $392  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1914,  the  gain  having  been 
from  $637  to  $787  on  the  Eastern 
roads,  and  from  $372  to  $422  in  the 
West.  For  three  months  the  advance 
was  from  $1119  to  $1263.  This  in- 
crease of  profits  was  not  due  to  any  re- 
duction of  operating  expenditures,  for 
these  were  slightly  higher  this  year, 
but  was  caused  by  large  additions  to 
gross  revenue.  The  gain  of  20  per  cent 
in  net  for  September,  and  13  per  cent 
for  the  three  months,  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  com- 
panies, their  stockholders,  and  the 
whole  country. 


The  following  divideuds  are  announced  : 

International  Silver  Company,  Coupon  No. 
34  of  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  payable  on  and 
after    December   1. 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  preferred, 
semi-annual,  3  per  cent  ;  common,  quarterly,  f 
per    cent,    both    payable    December    1. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  preferred,  quar- 
terly,   Ji/i    per   cent,    payable   November    15. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  common,  quar- 
terly,   11/2    per  cent,   payable   December   20. 


War  Fan — WhadMc  yiih  think  of  von 
Ilindcriburg's  drive? 

Golf  Fan — His  drive  is  all  right  but  they 
say  he's  weak  on  the  green. — Michigan 
uargoylc. 


The   Secret   of   Fast 
Typewriting 


New  method  enables  anyone  to  write  80  to  100  words 
a  minute  without  mistakes.      It's  all  in  the  fingers ! 

Doubles  Stenographers'  Salaries 


ClMMt^  StUrr 


Why  i'l'c  1^().^l  siiiiiig- 
rai)licrs  getting  only  $8  to 
$15  a  week— vviiilc  other.s 
get  $25.  $30,  $40,  and  even 
$50?  Eight  words  tell  the 
story.  It's  nothing  in  the 
world  but  lack  of  s/^ccd  ami 
accuracy  on  the  typewriter 
that  is  keeping  salaries 
down — that  is  roI)bing  most 
stenograplicrs  of  the  pay 
they  (Higlit  to  get.  Think  a 
minute.  \\  hat  is  a  stenog- 
rapher paid  for  ?  Isn't  it 
for  your  fi-nished  product — 
for  the  quantity  and  (luality 
of  letters  or  other  typewrit- 
ten matter  you  can  turn  out 
in  a  day? 

No  matter  how  good  you 
are  at  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  much  increase 
in  pay  until  you  get  speed — 
real  speed — and  accuracy  on 
the  typewriter. 

Speed  Now  Easy  for  Anyone 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  has  an 
ide.-i  been  discovered  which  puts 
speed— great  speed  and  accuracy 
— within  the  reach  of  every  type- 
writer user.  Almost  overnight 
it  has  revolutionized  the  whole 
typewriting   situation. 

Stenographers  who  formerly 
never  exceeded  ,30  to  40  words 
a  minute  are  writing  80  to  100 
words  with  less  effort  and  with 
infinitely  greater  accuracy  than 
ever  before.  And  their  salaries 
have  jumped  from  a  meagre  $8 
to  $1;  per  week  to  $30,  $40  and 
even  $50. 

Trained  Fingers— the  New  Way 

European  music  teachers,  when 
training   their   pupils   for   the    pi- 


.uin  liiv.iri.ilil>  K'vc  spcci.'il  ^yiii 
nastic  linger  cxerci.scs.  This  i>. 
bec.iusc  untrained  fingers  arc 
not  skillful  lingers.  The  best 
results  simply  cannot  be  obtainei! 
— the  fingers  simply  cannot  be 
used  Cornell) — unless  the  stu- 
dent develops  and  strengthens  the 
proper   muscles. 

This  training  is  even  more  es- 
sential to  expert  typewriting. 
The  reason  that  so  few  people 
can  write  more  than  30  to  40 
words  a  minute  is  because  their 
fingers  are  not  flexible  or  nim- 
ble enougli.  This  new  easy 
method  overcomes  this  at  once — 
develops  finger  strength  and  flex- 
ibility by  exercises  away  from 
the  machine — ^trains  the  fingers 
beforehand  for  their  work  on  the 
machine — ^and  the  results  border 
on   the  miraculous. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

We  have  i)icpaicd  a  book  wliicli 
tells  all  about  the  wonderful  gym- 
nastic finger  exercises  and  ex- 
plains the  course  in  complete  de- 
tail, which  is  free  to  those  inter- 
ested. It  is  a  big  48-page  book, 
brimful  of  eye-opening  ideas  and 
valuable  information.  It  explains 
how  this  unique  new  method  will 
quickly  make  your  fingers  strong 
and  dextrous,  bring  them  under 
perfect  control,  make  them  ex- 
tremely rapid  in  their  move- 
ments— how  in  a  few  short  weeks 
you  can  transform  your  type- 
writing and  make  it  easy,  accu- 
rate and  amacingly  speedy — all 
this  and  ^ much  more  is  told  in 
detail.  Xo  instruction  book  ever 
written,  no  matter  what  its  cost, 
ever  told  so  plainlv  the  real 
WHY  and  HOW  of  expert  type- 
writing. 

If   you   are   ambitious   to    get 
ahead — if   you   want    to   make 
your     work     easier — if     you 
want   to   get   more   money       ^f^ 
in   your   pay   envelope —  '     Jv 
single        'V'' 


■ikr  no  irilftdkr*    In    uk  [,/   w.i*-   (.-.,fi^. 
Anna  s    (  i.iimi  ■.•.. 

IWII'^rnT    ,1   .    IUrrl»l,ijfK.    pj. 

Siljry  Inrrrawd  40 '/o 

Thrri  20"'*  y.ott 

.     I 

thax 

it.'^    ■  i  >Atr*e 

pr*Mlu(.e»  Jiccuru) 
and  it^rrl — ih^  two 
Kr<r.il    «s<ii'l.iU     ol 

an.)  I,-:-.  ■'  .•  ..■,.,Jmi 

Ir.  •  ,  rte- 

II  ity. 

Since  writinjrthr  I'-ttrr  >  :i^  ol 

a  40%  increase.    I  h.*ve   l..i,l  ..Lolher   In- 

rrea5eol20%.     C.  li.  Vekkam.. 

'A  (jlney  St.,  I'rovi<lenr  #..   H.   I. 

SOWorditiSO     $70 

Monthly  to  $150 
From  a  sped  oi  les% 
than  50  words  per 
minute,  tliis  .Method 
quickly  enahied  me 
to  wriie8o..ndover. 
From  $70  a  inunth. 
when  I  took  up  the 
study,  I  vtas  soon 
drawing    $150. 

A.    M.  r.AKDINER, 

429  Ha  ithvme  Place,  .Ma.jison.  Wis. 

100  Wordt  a  Miirale 

There  is  nothing  in 
the   field    of   t>pe. 
writing    instruction 
that   can   at   all  be 
compared       with 
ihe  Tulloss  New 
Way.   Former- 
ly   I     never  * 
exceeded              *♦> 
SO  words           P^ 
a  min-          ^j 
ute.    but  since  taking  up 
the  Tulloss  Method  have          ^y 
w  ritten  as  high  as  JOO.           ^'/  r^, 

R.  R.   JtASTiN.  ^CY     P'«a.se 

.\or%a!   Bros.  Xfi/     Send  me 

l^w  Office.  ^/      your  free 

Seward.  *^^     book   about 

Neb.  y^/    tJieXewWay 

m  Typewriting. 
This     incurs     no 
obligation    on    my 
part. 


Address 


Citv 


State. 


don't     wait     a 
moment  before  send- 
ing   for    this    book 
o  f      information 
and  proof. 


Occupation 


Mail  to  THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 
3891   College  Hill.         Springfield,    Ohio 


SHORT  -  STORY  WRITINC 

s^fl  A  coarse  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  struc" 
ture,  and  writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
Berg  KsenweiOt  Ktiitor  Lippincott'e  Ma^sziDe. 

^50-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
THK  HOME  CORRESPONDKNIE   StHOOL 
Or.  Estsnoeia  Uept.  305,  Sprinsfleld,  Slass. 


The  University  of  Southern  Minnesota  f;^ll° 

ates  of  Recognized  Collegeswork  leading  to  advanced  degrees 
either  in  residence  or  "in  absentia."  High  School  subjects 
also  offered  by  correspondence.     Address 

WM.   W.   MEINERS,   Ph.D.,  Dean,   Austin,   Minn. 

AGENCY 


ALBANY  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

h;is    good   positions   for  good  teachers   with    good 

records.    Send  for  Bulletin, 
81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,    N.  Y. 


Learn  At  Home 


Spare  Time  ONLY 

Graduate  correspondence 
students  most  successfal 
at  Bar  Elxaminations.  Our 
m  e  C  h  od  of  instruction 
same  as  HARVARD, 
MICHIGAN  and  other  big 
Law  Schools.  GUARAN- 
TEE to  coach  FREE 
gradnatea  failing  to  pass 
Bar  Examination.  Write 
today  for  special  offer  and 
catalog:. (Sent  free).  Offer 
.limited.wri te  immediately 

AM.  CORRES.  SCHOOL  of  LAW.  0cp(.9408 ,  Manhattan  BIdg..  Chicago 


The  University  of  Chicago   ^^ 

TJAlf  "P   in    addition   to  resident 
£J  y  111  Li   work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

^TIIDY         For  detailed  in. 

JiUl/1         formation  address  fYJiiT* 

U.  of  C.  (Dir,  M)  Chicago.  ID. "''''""  ^° 


24th  Yesr 
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LITTLE       TRAVELS 

The  Imlt'iK'iulciit  invites  iiuiuiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for 
pleasure,  liealtli  or  business ;  the  be>t  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNKR  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  Mc.Mpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORAIATION,  The 
Independent,  New  York. 


llliililiJIl 


Watkins    Glen    on 
Seneca    Lake,    N.    Y. 

wm.  E.  Lettingwflii  Pres  • 


OPEN      ALL     THE      YE 


SBeCLEN  SPRINGS 

A   Mineral   Springs   Cure  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

from  having  first  introdnceil  into  tins  covnitry  tlie  Scliott  treatment  lor  heart  disease.  Tlie 
treatment  iiietliods.  and  ecjuipnient  enibriicc  the  best  tliat  advaticed  medical  science  has  approved. 
Treatments  are  given  under  the  direction  of  pliysicians.  Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are 
highly    Radioactive. 

^^  I      I   ["         ^^    A  ^^  I      I  t|~^  THE  BATHING  SPRINGS  are  similar  to  the  waters 

I      r^   ^  p^  ^^    I      |"~|  ^^  of  Bad  Naulienii,  but  about  five  times  as  strong. 

I      i      i   l^         L^/^  I      I      1^^  THE    RADIUM    EMANATION    FROM    BRINE 

SPRING   NO.   2   AVERAGES  64.8    MACHE    UNITS    PER    LITER    OF    WATER,    or    nearly 

three  times  as  much  as  any  other  American  Spring  known.     For  the  treatment  ot   rheumatism. 

GOUT.  DIABETES.  OBtSITY.  NEURITIS.  NEURALGIA.  ANAEMIA.  piSEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SfSTEM 
AND     LIVER.      HEART      AND      CIRCULATORY      SYSTEM.        KIDNEY       DISEASE.       AND      DISORDERS      OF       THE 

NERVOUS    SYSTEM.    \ve  offer   advantages   unsurpassed   in   this  country  or   Europe. 

Situated   in   a   private   park   with  mites  of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing 

exercise.    Well-kept  Golf  Course.   Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf.    Music,  Dancing. 

Oar  Illuttrated  Booklet*  and  Latett  Report*  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Reouett 


:::'imi!D]iiiJinii)iii:ij} 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS  MEDICAL  SANITARIUM 

Open  all  the  year.  All  approved  methods. 

Highest  grade  service.      HE  BARIGHT.  M.D 


Steamer  Companions 

At  this  time  ot  the  year  yoLi  will  always 
find  a  jolly  crowd  of  mterestinfi;  people 
on  the  south  bound  steamers  of  the  Clyde 
Line. 

Deck  spoils    impiompiu  concrils  and  (hcaiiiials 
make   the    trip   a   continual    round   of    piraturc^ 

New  York  to  Jacksonville 

Direct   without   change 

calling  at  Cl^lllc^I(>ll,  S  C,  with  oppoituiiitv 
to  see  thii  historic  ciiy  Connections  toi  ull 
Carolina  Re-.oit3,  Florida  Coast  Point*,  St. 
Augustine,  I'alin  Bcaih,  Miami,  etc  ,  ai  well 
a&  ottier  populai   winter  colonies  of  the  South 

Slalerooins  wilh  iwin  brd,  ur  iluulHr  bcil 
■  nd    balh,    Of    will)    (rKulaiinii     Dcht 

Wnir    111!    HiHtliirii 

Stateroom  berth  and  meale  aboard  ateamer 
are  included  in  the  fare 

Clyde-Mallory    Lines 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


iThe  Beat  Regular  Service*  to 
IeGYPT,  INDIA.  CHINA.  PHIUP. 
I  PINES,  JAPAN.  AUSTRAUA.  NEW 
■  ZEALAND.  Round  World  Tript 
I  tnd  Winter  Tour,  in  INDIA.      PEN- 

I  INSULAR  &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Full  in/ormatton  ho*n 


CUNARD  LINE,24  State  St. .N.Y 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST.    NEW  JERSEY 

An  exceptional  place  for  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Early  Spring.    Now  open. 

.^LBtRT  A.  Le  Roy,  Prop. 


IVIEET   ME   AT    THE    TULLER 

For  Value,   Service.  Home  Comforia 


Pier  JG,  Nurlh  Kiver 


New   Yoik 


f1r><i>in  I'liilatleliihi*  Nrw    N    .ck 

l*>.^  701  (hctliiul  Si 


HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigitn 

i  eiittr    of    bustneti    oh    C'iimiI    Tiri  mj     Fw  It 
lull*   M'ciJiitf'-'iii   tur,   f/*!  i'lf  Jt  .-tiiamt  AvtuH* 

ABSOLUTELY  FIKFHROOP 

?00  Room*  Piiiali  Bath,  |i  SO  tiiui*    12  iO  Uu  Oauoi* 

:'uu      2  00  3  00  •• 

lUU       2  SO  4  00   ■• 

lOO        3  0Uli)S0O  ■  4  SO   • 

Total  0OO  Ou(«iti«  Houin» 
All   Abcululely  Ouiel 

Twu  Fluurt     Aftoii  N«w  lluluu*  l°*f«i  aail 

.taiuvl*  Huuiui  L'abaiil  tlsidlaul* 


PEBBLES 

He  is  thrice  just  who  hath  his  quarrel 
armed. — Boston    Transcript. 

"He  who  fights  and  runs  away,  lives  to 
auinninfe  a  strategic  retreat."  —  RrnokUjn 
Daily  Eagle. 

Our  idea  of  a  lucky  Villa  General  is 
one  who  conies  to  Texas  and  gets  arrested. 
— Dallas  A'eirs. 

Speaking  of  athletic  events,  the  autis 
seem  to  have  won  the  poll-vault — .Vtio 
York   Triltunc. 

Auother  result  of  the  election  is  another 
year — or  two  years,  or  twenty — of  suffrage 
arguments.  And  gosh  !  how  we  dread  'em ! 
— Sew   York   Tribune. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that  the  seismiv 
graph  at  San  Francisco  has  registered  an- 
other   fire. — Boston    Transcript. 

Airman  Starts  775-Mile  Land  and  Water 
Trip. —  Hvailline. 

After  Which  He  May  Take  a  Brief 
Air  Journey. — Aew   York   World. 

Mr.  Bryan  promises  to  be  active  in 
|>olitics,  but  never  again  to  hold  office.  No- 
body can  prevent  him  from  being  active  in 
politics. — Pittsburg  Dispatcli. 

Judged  by  the  offers  he  has  made  to 
Bulgaria,  the  Kaiser  might  be  willing  to 
give  Cauada  to  us  if  we  would  help  him 
in    the   Balkans. — Indianapolis   Star. 

We  recognize  Colonel  Rinisevelts  self- 
restraint  in  not  pointing  out  that  with  the 
right  man  in  the  White  House  there  wuuM 
be  no  slides  at  Panama. — Sew  York  Even- 
ing   Post. 

"Are  you  of  the  opinion.  James."  asketl 
a  .slim-looking  man  of  his  companion,  "that 
Dr.    Smith's   medicine   does   any   gtHxl?" 

"Not   unless   you    follow    the   directions." 

'What    are    the   directions'?" 
Keep     the     bottle     tightlv     corked." — 
Tit-Bits. 

The  attention  of  a  taxi-driver  was  called 
to  a  purse  lying  on  the  floor  of  his  car. 
He  carefully  lo»>ked  around  and  then  re- 
marked confidentially  to  the  .V.  1'.  Even- 
ing   Poxt    Saturday    Maijazine   man  : 

"Well,  sir,  when  business  is  bad  I  st.>me- 
times  put  it  there  and  leave  my  d>.H>r  ov>en. 
The  purse  is  empty,  of  i\>urse,  but  you 
have  no  idea  what  a  number  of  |.>eople 
Jump  in  for  a  short  drive.  I've  had  five 
within    the   last   hour,   sir." 

so    BE    TllA.NKKlL 

Altlio  business  may  have  been  had  with 
you    alt   year  — 

Altho  you  may  have  had  to  si>eud  half 
voiii     time    in    the   hospital  — 

Altho  your  insurance  iKdicy  may  have 
expired   the  day   before   the  plai-e  burned 

.^Itho  you  may  have  had  ti>  pay  for  the 
iH'tes    vou   endorseil    for    a    friend  - 

.Vltho  your  |H>cket  may  have  bt^u 
pit'ketl.  your  hair  may  be  fallinic  and  you 
iiia.v    have  ilevcloped   t-hrouic   tiolhma  — 

Still    be    thankful  — 

The  crop  of  Ford  stories  ap|M*Mrs  to  b* 
dfi-reasiug.  — Li/e. 

Ki'srvsY   ot*  \    EUinHM 

rtiiiiHini  illf     Tim  Liiiit- 

■  Willi    fii-.t   said  cliilterlii  ^liu* 

lili'ilc!       llnl     luil      lilliMlll'     .111 __^ 

(  ■ 
I   .ii.  ....-.-,        .  Niinf     III. lift,     .l.-li 

cioUN   than    a    Iiik,    fat    I' 

to    the    i|Ue»'"'-     I'-te,     w „ ,      ...  .; 

""'iiiK   out  iu    the   uitddle   o(    a    Kt( 

iii,h  of  <;,•.  — •'•• 

/'•//....  (. 

Spin     ili.i>  ••■  '  •     \V  - 

liai(ll>      wait      I 
Th<<iiiii<t   coiintN 
lioismiii    were    < 

III    view     Tell    IIm-     II  I'll    III    ii 

i{ood    mid    brviwu    wiltk    pletiljr    \*t 
the    'tater«." 


NovtMnbcr   15,   11)15 
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Get  finest  books 
at  lower  prices 


>i>:  a  l.ltr  Mdiiliri  (if 


Library 
Assodatio 


til. Ill  any  dcilcr  laiX'!: 

I'l 


The  Ben 
Franklin 


\  .111  nil. lie  .ill  (lie  .lil\  ,111- 

|Mtu  ll.iMr  III  "riil>ll'.li(-lrt' 
•  IllH  tit  h'.ll  I  1  1  ,111  ri,  '* 
t'tl  .    ^  if  Villi  III  J  Hiill'. 

To  iniilllpiv  mil  iilri-iidv  liilui-  iiiiirli.inlnu  ciiiiiiilt  v  \vr  nrn 
oflfllllU  villi  lllr  |.llvlli'Mr  ■>!  I.,-,  nniiiia  a  1-llf  Mnillii-l  ill 
(llU  annoi  l.llliill   wllluillt    niMllililli;    .1   ..lit    (of    llllrnol    llllllil- 

liim  (it.    .Sliii|ilv   iiv.ul   viMii.ill   III   ,.iii    ti'iiiulkiiUu  ulli'i  o( 
tlir  liuvrnt  ihIith  i-vii  >|iii>iril  ,iii  lin,.  |.,Miki. 

I'v.TV  iMi.'k  I'l. 111. I  iirw.     Bimt  roueiit  nuviiU  ftnil  .luvoiillnii  in- 

I'lnilmt  |8|>IU'llll   BiillotliiK       No  .1.1..  lur  .1     .r I  hui.l   l.r...kn 

i^tlfir.!,    1  rll  Its  \  ..111  l.....k  .l<•■.llc^— wr  lii'-rt  lit.  Ill,  Nutu  llltlio  lU'litot; 

8HAKE8PGAKE.   Do  Lillu.  BOOTT.     W  .•  Iiur  abaoluto 

JO  \..|s  .  iiti.ilil.li;!-.!  I  .iliil.i|.li;r  nnuillmlur    ..I    tltr   iiMciillt.riit 


t.ll'.f-t    Hi't  illfti    |i\'    rxiH-i  I 

1  ivfititiiikii,'*     "Ui'iiiiiln- 
"lliiiikllliiU'y      Slui'ka," 


$16.75 


lr\l.        pJliiI.t^r.lMlK--..  fill. 

Inltii  H  inlic  I^S.  dJQ  7c 
Our  Prloe.     .     .     .    M>I/.<  O 

DtJMAB.    !.><  v.tK.,  IV  I  iixr. 
tMi..i.>i:i,i\  tirrs.    *4    III  lit  o.  ri), 
I'lthliOt,  Ts      itil.i-      " 
$sii.     Our  Prluii 

DICKENS.       !■;  ;,.K,       11,-st 

rilttiiill  CNl'l  pilltltsltr.l.  f,iiiiitiis 
illuslr.itiolii.  •*  imtioi.ti.  Pub- 
lislirr's  |.rt,f  $l'i.  ff  I  •>  OC 
OurPrliH)   .    .     .    ^>IO.O«l 

JANE  AUSTEN,  Do  L«x»,  IJ 
vols.  K.irc  Sutin-lcii;Ii  t'llitt.tii, 
*4  morocco,  tl.iinlsoiiic  color 
plates.  riiMlsltcr's  *1  fl  OC 
price  J7J.  OurFriuo  4>lU.OJ 


I  iii:lisli  HlKlilund  Edition. 
tMi  illits(r,iti..ii'.  I'lT  voliiiiir. 
riil.llslli  I  s  1.1 1.  .■  $(1.0(1  per  vol- 
iiiiir  Our  PrI.'ii,  <J  I  OC 
whllo  tliiiy  liiat  .  ^>I.^O 
DANTE.      ■!  vols,,   st,iii.l.ii.l 

I,oilytrll,t(V  (l.llisl.llioli.  Sl>e- 
ct.il  llliiMi.illoiis,  I'lil, Usher's 
pri.  r   JJ-'.      Our    dJC   flfl 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON.  C0111- 
plclc  wrltiiius,  lliirvarcl  Co- 
operative Society  He  Luxe 
cilitioil,  8  vols,,  l>iukr.(in  .Tiul 
gold.  Pliotoiir.u  iircs.  Piib- 
llslier's  price  J^O.  CO  7C 
Our  Price  ....    ^O.  I  J 


Our  now  o;>t;iloK  lists  iii;inv  mote  choice  lx)ok  InirRains — 
Dickons,  Thackeray,  lliico,  Ilel'oe,  I'ielilinn.  Poe.  Coiian 
iJoylo.  Jane  .Viisten,  I'".iiiersi)ii.  Ualzae.  etc, — oxplainn  liow 
you  may  examine  hooks  in  voiir  own  liome.  hoforo  purchas- 
itig.    Toiiay'a  best  liaiKains  may  he  all  sold  next  week. 

Get  that  cntnloi!  nt  onco 

THE  BEN  FRANKLIN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  N,  437 Prosacr  Bnildinp;  Annex.  Philadelphia 


Copper  Stein  Sets 

Shfrbct  Sets.  Fruit  and  Nut 
Kowls,  'lolvTCi o  Caddies, 
Ash  or  Pin  Kft  rivers,  Tra\  s. 
etc.  Sciul  for  book- 
lot  and  include  65c  for 
sniiiU  copper  bowl  with 
your  initial  in  brass  re- 
pousse. 

Clewell  Studios 
I  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


lilsiii'dllCC 

Con  dm  led  hy 
\V.    /•:.    CND/IRU'OO/) 


The  BrookUeld  School 

An  open-air  school  for  a 
small  group  of  girls 


Directors  ; 


^Miss  Helen  Fairman  Cooke,  A.B. 

Wellesley  CoUese 
Miss  Marion  F.  E.  Cooke,  A.B. 

Wellesley  College 

A.iiyi 

To  develop  a  sound  niind  and  heart  in 
a   sound   body. 

To  make  tlie  girl  capable,  alert  and 
womanly. 

To   make    her   tliorongli. 

To   make    her    reliable   and   resourceful. 

To   make   lier   likable  and   sincere. 

To  teacli  Iicr  to  think  and  act  with  in- 
telligence. 

To  teacli   her   how   to   study. 

To  teach  her  how  to  use  her  niotlicr 
tongue. 

To  help  her  to  find  herself,  and  there- 
fore 

To   make    her   happy   and   useful. 

IVIETHODS 

liuliyidu.-il  and  class  instruction — close 
supervision  of  work  —  careful  study 
of  each  girl's  nature — work  made  a 
joy  —  power  of  concentration  devel- 
oped— intimate  association  witli  teacli- 
ers — sports  made  a  means  of  educa- 
tion- tcacliing  by  example  rather  than 
precept. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY 

An  cnriclied  liigli  school  course — gen- 
eral, special,  and  college  preparatory 
—modern  languages  a  part  of  daily 
life — Domestic  Arts— Music— Gymnas- 
tics— foundations  laid  for  culture. 
PLAY 

Tennis — -basket-ball — tramping — coastiujj 
—  skating — ?*now-slioeing — -dancing — - 
singing  —  games  —  story-telling —  play- 
acting. 

MISS    HELEN   FAIRMAN   COOKE 

The  Brookfield  School 

North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts 


.1,    II.    W    .    I'lill    Uiv.r,    .MilHM.      'I'Ik-   (.'i.-ii 

i'ljI.stlTII     ('lIMIIllly      ix     II     K<">*l     <'<>III|IIIII.V     IIIK 
lis       I'lltt-N      lll'f      llllllllt        llic       Nllllll'       IIH       lllllMl' 

I'liill'Kt'ii  It.V  iiIIht  hIiicIi  riiiii|iiiiiii's.  \'iiiii' 
lii'iiclilN  HIT  lU'iilinlily  iiiiiilfd.  'riif  furl  lliiit 
nil  iiisiiriiiici-  ('iiin|iiiiiy  in  doiiiK  ItiiMincHH 
ill  New  Viiik,  wliilc  NtruiiK  |»n'Hiiiii|»liv<' 
(>\l(lciici>  iif  its  fiiiiiiicial  Holv(>iK-y.  is  not 
a  giianiiitfo. 

S.  R.  S.,  MiMulvill.',  Pa.— I  <1'>  nut  know 
Hint  liny  Aiiii>rii'iiii  life  iiiMUniiici*  <-iiiii|iiiny 
(li.scriniiiiiitf.s  in  prciniiiin  rati'.s  in  fiivur 
of  Idtiil  ahstaiiKM's.  I  iuiow  tiic  l''i|iiitaliii> 
liroviih's  for  ixM'iodical  pli.vsical  cxaniina- 
lioiis  on  ri'tiiicst  of  pulicylioldprs,  and  I 
Ix'iicvi'  till'  (liTiniiiiiii  Life  lias  recently 
iidoptod    the   praeti-se. 

H.  V.  B..  Mookor,  Colo.— The  Reliance 
Lif(>  is  a  K'lod  averiiK*'  company  of  nearly 
.^."i.tXtO.OOO  assets  on  last  December  ."{1,  a 
capital  of  .$1,(M )(),()()()  (which  is  excessive 
l>ecaiis(>  pdlicylidlders  iiiiist  jiay  .stockhold- 
ers' (li\i(leiids  (III  it  )  and  a  net  stiriihis  of 
.$-J.SO.(tO(t.  The  dividend  rate  to  stockholilers 
is  not  limited.  The  company  writes  an- 
nual dividend  and  iion-participatiiiK  pol- 
ici(>s.  The  latt(>r  would  be  th(>  kind  policy- 
holders in  this  company  should  prefer,  as 
the  premium  rates  are  net. 

T.  r.  r.,  iMillinRton.  Tenn.— The  com- 
panies yon  have  in  mind,  among  others, 
are  the  New  York  Life,  Mutual  Life, 
K(iuitable  Life,  Metropolitan  Life,  Pru- 
dential, Mutual  Penefit,  I'enn  Mutual, 
Provident  I.iife  i^  Trust.  (\)nnecticut  Mu- 
tual, Phoenix  Mutiral,  Aetna  Life,  Travel- 
ers, Masachusetts  Mutual,  Northwestern 
^Mutual,  National  Life  of  Vermont,  New 
England  Mutual.  All  are  old  line,  strictly 
conservative  as  to  methods  and  may  be, 
from  every  point  of  view,  classed  as  lead- 
ers in  the  United  States. 

A.  M.,  Boulder.  Colo. — Just  what  the 
agent  yon  quote  meant  when  he  described 
a  company  he  had  not  heard  of  as  "under 
the  government,"  is  beyond  me.  There  is 
no  life  insurance  company  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Wisconsin  has  a  "Fund"  which 
competes  with  the  regular  companies,  but 
does  not  grow  either  in  "stature  or  favor." 
The  Postal  Life  is  financially  sound,  with 
about  $130,000  net  surplus.  It  has  been 
examined  this  year  by  the  New  York  In- 
surance Department,  but  the  report  has 
not   yet   been   made   public. 

I.  C.  G.,  Wilmington,  Del.— There  are 
leaders  amongst  life  insurance  companies 
as  in  other  lines.  Past  service  to  policy- 
holders endows  them  with  preeminence. 
This  is  the  gift  of  time.  A  young  company 
may  be  .iust  as  goiid  financially,  it  ma.v 
possess  the  same  ability  to  render  service 
as  an  old  one.  but  the  latter  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  it.  has  done  it  contin- 
uously for  years  and  consequently  possesses 
the  advantage  in  competition.  Like  banks 
and  commercial  houses,  age  and  square 
dealing  give  to  life  insurance  character 
and  reputation.  Was  it  Thackeray  who 
observed  substantially  that  there  are  let- 
ters of  credit  written  on  some  faces  which 
are  honored  wherever  presented?  Well, 
that  is  quite  true  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies, if  we  will  substitute  age  and  repu- 
tation for  letters  of  credit.  Young  life 
companies,  like  young  men.  have  their  way 
to  make.  Many  in  both  classes  fail.  Both 
are  entitled  to  such  measure  of  confidence 
as  their  work,  conduct  and  results  com- 
mand from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to 
year. 


You  Say  -LWILL 


»» 


(' 


YOU  have  ainl)iti(»n.  What 
you  need  now  is  the  jjrit-yoiir- 
teeth  determination tosay/'l  will." 
"I  will  get  out  of  the  rut;  I  will 
learn    more;    I    will  earn  more." 

Man,  when  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  be  ivell  paid,  to  be  a  success,  no 
power  on  earth  can  keep  you  down. 
All  that  you  need  is  trai>/ini(. 

If  you  can  read  and  write,  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools  will 
do  the  rest.  It  has  helped  thousands 
and  thousands  of  men  in  your  very 
circumstances  to  "get  up,"  to  /lolJ 
good  jobs,  to  make  good  money. 

Lift  up  your  head,  throw  out  your 
chest  and  say,  "I  will."    Now,  prove 
your  mettle  by   marking  and  mailing 
this    coupon    /loiv.      Before    turning 
this    page — say,    again,    "  I    will  " — 
and  mean  it.     Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1024,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  oblisfation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 
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Christmas 
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"  Efficiency  is  the  power  of  doing 
one's  most  and  best  in  the  shortest 
time  and  easiest  way,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned." 


Apply  this  rule  to  your  Christmas 
shopping  and  send  yearly  subscriptions 
to  The  Independent  to  your  friends 
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Edunn  JE.Slosson 


;■      Ti      IT  •  3r    3g-3r 


"The   time  has  come,"   the   Walrus  said, 

"To  talk  of  many  things; 
Of  shoes — and  ships — and  sealing-wax — 

Of  cabbages — and  kings — " 

WITH  these  cogent  words  the 
Rev.  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodg- 
son,  of  Oxford,  the  distin- 
guished author  of  An  Eletneritary 
Treatise  on  Determinants  with  their 
Application  to  Simultaneous  Linear 
Equations  and  Algebraical  Geometry, 
sounded  the  keynote  of  modern  edu- 
cation. A  generation  ago,  when  first 
uttered,  this  revolutionary  doctrine 
was  regarded  as  absurd.  Historians  for 
three  thousand  years  had  concerned 
themselves  almost  exclusively  with  two 
things,  sealing-wax  and  kings,  with 
legal  documents  and  the  doings  of  roy- 
alty, and  neglected  what  is  considerably 
more  important  and  vastly  more  inter- 
esting, the  life  of  the  people,  what  they 
ate  and  what  they  wore  and  how  they 
got  about.  The  Assyriologist,  digging  in 
the  ruins  of  a  lost  city,  seizes  upon  a 
cuneiform  tablet  and  eagerly  breaks  its 
seal  only  to  meet  in  most  cases  with 
disappointment  at  finding  it  a  mort- 
gage or  a  genealogy  of  the  reigning 
family.  The  Egyptologist  excavating  a 
buried  temple  discovers  upon  its  walls 
merely  the  record  of  a  treaty  or  a 
eulogy  of  a  Pharaoh.  Doubtless  these 
documents  give  as  false  an  idea  of  the 
language  and  events  of  their  time  as 
our  deeds  and  treaties  would  of  ours. 
An  up-to-date  archeologist  would  trade 
a  treaty  any  day  for  a  market  report 
or  give  a  dozen  kings  for  a  laundry 
list  or  a  fashion  plate. 

But  by  1871,  the  date  of  the  poem 
quoted  above,  it  became  obvious  even  to 
a  walrus — which  has  the  smallest  brain 
of  any  mammal  of  its  size—  that  the 
time  had  actually  come  to  talk  of  many 
things  hitherto  ignored  by  chronicles, 
annals,  monutnent.s,  memoirs  and  state 
papers.  Then  arose  a  new  school  of  his- 
torians who  dug  their  material  out  of 
the  garbage  heaps  of  forgotten  cities; 
sifting  ashes,  picking  up  bones,  piecing 
together  potsherds,  scraping  off  pave- 
ments. Some  casual  simile  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  turned  out  to  be  more  val- 
uul)l»"  thati  Iht'  description  of  a  battif, 
and  the  philosophical  historians  with  u 
thetiia  to  prove  were  leisB  to  be  relied 
upon  than  gossipy  globe  trotters  like 
MtMiidotUH,  who  juMt  put  down  what- 
ever intereHted  him,  good  Htorieti,  queer 
cuHtomH,  and  rveryduy  incidents.  The 
liveH  of  the  CtttHurH  may  be  UMeful  to 
the     aliuniMt     but     the     true     hiiturian 


would  rather  have  in  equal  detail  the 
life  of  the  most  ignoble  Roman  of  them 
all.  There  was  only  one  Caesar,  ordinari- 
ly, and  it  did  not  matter  much  how  he 
behaved,  but  there  were  several  million 
common  people  and  their  doings  on  the 
whole  were  more  important  than  his. 
The  raids  of  the  northern  barbarians 
are  duly  recorded,  but  no  historian 
thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  the 
raids  of  the  mosquitoes,  which  had  more 
to  do  with  the  depopulation  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  than  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  The 
historian  of  the  future  with  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  real  plagues  of  mankind  will 
not  talk  so  much  about  the  Reign  of 
Nero  and  the  Age  of  Despots  as  he  will 
about  the  Era  of  Malaria  and  the  Hook- 
worm Period. 

The  historian  of  the  new  school  needs 
to  have  vastly  more  knowledge  and 
ability  than  his  predecessors.  In  order 
to  put  down  what  is  most  important  he 
must  first  discover  what  is  most  impor- 
tant, no  easy  task  even  in  contemporary 
history.  Will  the  Algeciras  treaty  and 
the  battle  of  Ypres  affect  the  fu- 
ture as  much  as  the  invention  of  the 
refrigerating  machine  and  the  dynamo? 
Who  is  the  more  important  historical 
personage,  George  V  or  George  West- 
inghouse?  William  II  or  William  Mar- 
coni? 

It  is  not  difl[icult  nowadays  for  the 
historian  to  be  an  expert  in  paleog- 
raphy, philology  and  archeology;  he 
must  also  understand  biology,  geology, 
technology  and  psychology.  He  must 
know  everybody's  business  in  order  to 
know  his  own.  He  must  haunt  kitchens 
as  well  as  court  rooms.  He  must  keep 
an  eye  on  the  women  and  children.  He 
must  watch  the  weather  and  count  the 
pigs  and  chickens.  He  is  not  interested 
in  events  but  in  the  causes  of  events, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  his  pred- 
ecessor, the  annalist,  who  was  incuri- 
ous of  causes  and  content  to  put  down 
what  happened. 

The  faults  of  the  old  historian  were 
the  same  as  the  faults  of  modem  jour- 
nalists. He  dealt  with  the  unusual  and 
therefore  the  less  important  things.  He 
was  like  a  grammarian  who  specified 
the  exceptions  but  neglected  to  state  the 
rule.  He  preferred  to  write  of  what  he 
knew  least  about,  of  prodigies  and  mira- 
cles, of  events  remote  in  time  or  space. 
He  tells  of  a  freeze  or  flood  but  does 
not  state  the  mean  annual  temperature 
and  rainfall.  He  describes  the  distant 
landscape  but  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  ground  he  is  standing  on.  As 
Professor  Robinson,  one  of  the  fore- 
most advocates  and  practitioners  of  The 
New  Hiatory,  puts  it: 

lu  uo  other  Miibject  except  history  is  for 
tiiitouH   proiuiiif lice   accepted   u.s  a   iiieuiiure 
of    importunce.    The    teacher    of    chemi.stry 
tioett    not    routine    hiniMelf    to    prettv    ex|ieri- 
iiieiitit     but     coiiMcieutiuUHly     i  '  thoiie 

that  are  uumt   typical   anil   in  .Me 

liillir    p«)tUHHiiiiii    auil    li(|uetie(l    UK     are    leaM 
iniiiiiioii  ill  the  liitxtratory  than   wndT,   lime 
aiui  Miilfui'ii'  arid.   What  woidil  he  the  opiii 
ion     In     regard    tu    u    rliiiical     lecliiit'i'     who 
dwelt    uptill    lepi'ii:<y    and    the    IiiiIhm  if 

for    fi'ar    hi<t    HlndeiitH    inlK^it    he    l>.  a 

(!eMiTi|)tion  of   '  III 

typhoid?   Ill  I  lie 

tearher    neeliit    l<>  le    litipoitaul    and 

iioinial   t'lear    at    <i<  • 

Hu    the    historian    of    the    new    aohool 


picks  up  such  scattered  fragments  as 
he  can  and  tries  to  piece  together  the 
life  of  past  peoples.  He  still  deals  with 
the  reigning  dynasty  but  he  calls  every 
monarch  a  Pretender.  He  recognizes 
that  the  real  ruler  in  all  ages  has  been 
King  Demos  I.  Therefore  he  is  inter- 
ested in  the  shoes  he  wore,  the  ships  he 
voyaged  in,  the  cabbages  he  cultivated. 
He  has  learned  the  lesson  of  the  modern 
geologist  who  is  no  longer  so  much  con- 
cerned with  catastrophic  revolutions  as 
with  the  effects  of  slow  and  impercep- 
tible changes  and  who  devotes  himself 
to  the  study  of  such  questions  of  cli- 
matology and  evolution  as 

When  the  sea  was  boiling  hot 
And  whether  pigs  had  wings. 


An  editorial  in  The  Independent  of 
November  1  on  "The  Censorship  of 
Poetry"  commented  on  the  action  of 
the  British  censor  in  eliminating  the 
words  "and  the  kings"  from  a  quota- 
tion of  Kipling's  "Recessional."  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  question  was 
debated  in  the  following  characteristic 
fashion: 

SIR  J.  SIMON  (Essex.  Walthamstow). 
replying  to  a  question  by  Mr.  OrxHWArrE 
(Hanley.  L.)  as  to  the  censoring  of  part 
of  the  line  "The  captains  and  the  kings 
depart"  in  a  recent  newspaper  article, 
said : — I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
who  cut  out  the  three  words  "and  the 
kings"  felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  say. 
as  no  kings  were  present,  that  any  of 
them  departed.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  OUTHWAITE.— Is  the  country 
still  paying  for  the  service  of  this  idiot? 
(Cries   of   "Order.") 

MR.  KING. — Is  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
aware  that  this  gentleman  cvmld  not  have 
known  there  might  not  have  been  a  great 
number  of  people  of  the  name  of  King? 
(  Laughter. ) 

The  London  Times  correspondent  in 
describing  the  British  attack  on  Hul- 
luch  with  bombs,  shells  and  gas,  com- 
pared it   to   Browning's: 

Twenty-nine    distinct    damnations. 
One  sure,   if   the  other   fails. 

The  censor  did  not  object  to  the  strong 
language,  but  he  neatly  ruled  out  the 
words  "twenty-nine  distinct"  and  sub- 
stituted the  word  "different."  Appar- 
ently he  was  afraid  that  the  Germans 
would  learn  thru  these  lines  of  Brown- 
ing just  how  many  forms  of  artillery 
the  British  are  using. 
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Ky    I'lloii  .loHHU|t  Mi'U    lcv«'l    iiN    p<«HHihl<«,    Kuritiy    Hullo<.'k 

At  Will-  111  Ihf  Tyrol   ( rUturp)  .  ,  .    .'lOM  Workman,    who    Uuh    clifiilii-.J    many   of 

Tl.f   Kin.M.Mt  Opt.mint .'lOD  ^he  worM'..  mo«t  forl.id.linjf  mountainii 

My   Edward  Earlo  I'urinton  ^';"^"'  l';r  udvm.lun.H  on  th.-  ifr.at««t 

,                      •      ,.  1      •                           -III  j.Miicicr  of  AmIu,  hi^fh  up  in  Ino  iiima- 

iK-mornuy   in   I  alrHtino HI  ,     ,         .^^   ^^^   ^^^.^.,^^   ^.^^„^,^,   "KxplorinK 

Mv   I.niiiM  I).  HraiK  ols  ,.•'    ,,'       -■  i,   .   i     i          r    .          ■         r 

tho  KoHc.      I'.ut  Indfpi-rifjcnt  n-aucrh  do 

Tin:  Wt.ui.i.  Ovku                                   ^  „„^  ^rav.l  l.y  proxy  alon«-.  To  help  them 

MaiiiHhinvr  SkyHcraporH   'il2  in  their  own  tourinjf  lh«;ro  will  l>«  un- 

Tlw    |)c<iu'.s(.   Wi-li 31L  other  Het  of  <<mvenii-nt  tfuiden  to  winter 
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A    New    Expurimont    with    Tru-  ^^  ^,roup  of  iripH  of  varying  lentrth  and 

ancy^ ■JL  exj)enHe,  each  coverinjf  a  i)opular  mid- 

S.  ().  S.  on  Land JM  winter    vacation    jrround,    will    he    out- 

Tlii;  Ni:w  Hookb  lined  with  full  itinerarieH  and  informa- 

A   Boycott  Against  Militarism.  .    314  tion  a.s  to  fares  and  hotc-lH.  The  feature 

.Journalistic   Literature 315  will  be  of  very  real   help  to  those  who 

The  Nation's  Library 317  j)lan  a  holiday  outing'. 

Naturalist  and  Oiti/.on 317  , 

Tournament    and    Troubadour.  .    318  THE      NEW      PLAYS 

Eighteenth  ('entury  Pragmatists  318     

EnuMson     318  7.,,^  ^^^^^   ■„  ff^^  Ifounc.  A  trivial  play 

Book    Briefs    319  which  eatcrtjiiiiM  by  virtue  of  Arnold  I>(ily'M 

Independent   Opinions    322  ••IT.'ctive  actiiiB.    (Fulton.) 

The  Market  Place  Ilohson's  Choice,  with   Molly   Vi'iirnrm  in 

r,,,        04      1    T     1      i                                  O'j/i  "^  I'jiinbi-Hunf V  role,  is  a  genial  little  Lan- 

Ihe    hteel    Indu.stry d^4  f.,^^^,■^,.„    t-om.'.lv    with    plenty    of   chuckle«, 

Business  Improvement 324  uKrceably   acto.l   by   the   prin<ii.al.s.    (Corn- 
New  Loans  or  Credits 324  edy.) 

Insurance  The    Unchastmcd    Woman.  The   portrait 

An   Experience    326  '^^  '^  supercat,  .iccompiinieil  by  moving  pic- 

.                     .       ^     '  '. go"  tures    of    the    writhinns   of    her    victims.   A 

Answers    to    Queries 6^1  brilliant  comcdv  brilliantly  acted.  (Thirty- 
Pebbles     328  ninth   Street.) 

Z      ~      Z      ^         7         ZjZ      ^T      ~       ^  At  Quinncy's  old  furniture  shop  a  pleas- 

JUol         A        WUxvL/  ant  domestic   comedy   revolves   around   the 

eccentric    and    electric    personality    of    the 

Tu:„   :„    4.i,«   ,.«^4.    ^-e   i^*+„^     ,,.uu    ;+^  honestest   and   stnbbornest   dealer   in   Lon- 

This   is   the   sort   of  letter— with   its  j^^,     (Maxine   Elliott's.) 

accompanying  check — that  marks,  and 

makes,    a    growing    circulation.    It    is  Now  that  his  wife,  Julia  Marlowe,  has 

f^^^  T3;,.w,;^™u«w.     Aioi^owo.  "v^,,  ,,r;ii  retired    from    her    Shakespennn    roles    and 

irom  rJirmingnam,  Alabama:     You  will      ..,,     „»„„„    \r„    o„»k^„„  „„V „  4-^  »^^»^.. 

-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,11  the  stage,  Mr.  oothern  returns  to  comedy, 
find  enclosed  check  for  three  dollars,  Jq  the  keen  and  delightful  Two  Virtues, 
for  which  please  send  The  Independent  by  Alfred  Sutro,  he  is  himself  at  best, 
for   one   year   to    Miss   ,    Decatur,  (Booth.) 

Georgia.    Last    spring   I    subscribed    to  The  Eternal  Magdalene.  Theatric,  over- 

The    Independent   more   thru    curiosity  wrought  treatment  of  the  social   evil,   not 

than  anything  else,  simply  to  discover  badly  written  and  capably  played.  Insidi- 

thp  kind  of  nanpr  it  reallv  was T  havp  ""^^^    confuses    sympathy    for    the    fnllen 

the  kind  ot  paper  it  really  was— 1  nave  ...^j^.j^    ^.^^^    toleration    of    prostitution. 

found  out  and  am  thoroly  pleased  with  fForty-eighth  Street.) 

the    discoverv.    It    has   now   become    a 

source  of  great  pleasure  not  only  to  my-  ^Y  Fv^J^,''^^^"'^^];  ^^^^^  ?^"^' 
tj,  ,  ^  f^  K,  ■  1  11  T  J.  mores  delightful  personality  seen  to  ad- 
self,  but  to  my  friends  as  well.  Let  me  vantage  in  three  incidents  (which  hardly 
also  take  this  opportunity  of  express-  make  a  play)  from  the  career  of  Emma 
ing  my  appreciation  for  the  excellent  McChesney.  traveling  saleswoman.  Clean, 
service  you  have  given  me  in  changing  tumorous,  entertaining.  (Lyceum.) 
the  address  of  my  paper — twice  during  Grace  George  and  her  company  propose 
the  past  two  months  my  address  has  to  give  ten  plays,  some  famous  and  some 
been  changed,  but  not  once  has  The  new  none  running  over  four  weeks  Their 
T  1  J  ^  1  1  1.1,  excellent  production  of  Langdon  Mitchell  s 
Independent  been  a  day  late.  comedy  of  manners.  The  Xew  York  Idea, 
==  and   The  Liars,   by  Henry   Arthur    Jones, 

now   alternating,   set   a   high   standard   for 
the   season.    (Playhouse.) 


Travel  and  toil  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth — and  sea — have  always  been  in- 
terestingly reported  in  the  pages  of  The 
Independent.  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson, 
whose  peripatetic  activities  as  literary 
editor  have  resulted  in  many  novel  ar- 
ticles, writes  of  the  less  known  parts 
of  the  Caribbean  in  "Our  Lost  Bar- 
gain" and  "A  Week-End  in  Demerara." 
The  bargain  had  to  do  with  the  Danish 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John  and 
Santa  Cruz.  Demerara,  Dr.  Slosson 
says,  is  a  "museum  of  living  ethnog- 
raphy." Whaling  on  the  deep  seas  has 
been  the  subject  of  thrilling  narratives, 
true  and  otherwise,  for  generations. 
Roy  C.  Andrews  writes  of  the  industry 
from    a    new    angle    in    an    article    on 


The  millions  of  friends  of  the  firm  of 
Potash  &  Perlmutter  will  rejoice  in  the 
"ontinuation  of  Abe  and  Mawru-t-t  on  the 
stage.  Tho  they  dissolve  partnership  and 
go  into  bankruptcy,  they  are  soon  on  their 
former  terms  of  mutual  affection  and  re- 
crimination. The  success  of  the  stories  and 
plays  of  Montague  Glass  shows  that  racial 
satire,  if  kindly  and  good  humored,  is  not 
offensive.    (Lyric.) 

The  Washington  Square  Players  have 
the  happy  combiuatJon  of  ability  and  new 
ideas.  Writing,  acting,  producing  all  in 
one — they  present  two  alternate  bills,  each 
of  four  one-act  plays :  one  a  study  in  com- 
parative comedy,  the  others  ranging  in 
theme  from  the  European  war  to  satires 
of  Troy  and  from  a  Maeterlinck  "Interior" 
to  "A  Yankee  Fantasy,"  by  Percy  Mack- 
aye.    (Bandbox.) 
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^r,.     The 

Strangest 
Woman 


in  all 


History 


||AVE  you  read  about    CATHERINE    THE    GREAT  of  Russia  — the  auburn-haired  queen  — the  queen  of 

romance?  Was  she  the  great  queen — ardent  lover — faithless  wife — rumor  has  told?  Was  she  twenty  women  in  one — 
more  beautiful  than  Helen  of  Troy — more  brilliant  than  Cleopatra — more  ruthless  than  Catherine  de  Aledici — greater  than 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England — this  woman  who  came  from  a  modest  German  duchy  to  rule  over  a  wild  Russian  court  and  a  wilder  Russian 
land?      What  is  the  truth?      The  story  of  her  life  and  ever^'  other  character  in  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  world-famous  publication 

Ridpath's  History  tt  World 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath  is  universally  recognized  as  America's  greatest  historian.  Other  men  have  written  histories  of 
one  nation  or  period  :  Gibbon  of  Rome,  Alacaulay  of  England,  Guizot  of  France,  but  it  remained  for  Dr.  Ridpath  to  write  a 
History  of  the  entire  World  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to  the  present  day.     We  offer  the  remaining  sets  of  the  latest  editions. 

At  a  Great  Sacrifice  in  Price  and  on  Easy  Terms 

We  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms  anU  mail  our  46  page  sample  booklet  to  all  readers  interested  in  our 
offer.      Mail  us  the  coupon   below.      Tear  off  coupon,  write  names  and  address  plainly,  and    mail  now  betore  you    forget    It.      The 

beautiful  sample  pages  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  splendid  illustrations  and  wonderfully  beautiful  style  in  which  the  History  is  written. 
Thousands  have   already   availed   themselves  of  our   great  offer   and   every   purchaser   is   more   than   satisfied. 


THE 
INDEPEIVDEINT 

I  n  reviewing 
this  work  said 
in  part :  "Rid- 
path's  History 
of     the    World 

is  really  a  great 
production.  In  th'j 
variety  and  ar- 
rangement of  its 
material  it  is  en- 
cyclopedic, and  its 
illustrations  have 
been  taken  from  the 
highest  sources. 
The  author  has 
done  his  work  in 
the  most  thorough 
and  interesting 
manner.  No  li- 
brary is  Complete- 
vvilliout    it  "■ 
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Ri€lpath*s  Graphic  Style 

Ihf  reason  for   Dr.  Ridpath's  enviable   position  as 

an  historian  is   his  vvondfrfully   beautiful  style,  a 

^tyle   no   other   historian   in   uny   feneration   has  ever 

ei|uailed.       He   |iietures  the   jrreat    historical  events 

as  thouf^h  tlu-y  were  happening  betore  youi  eyes; 

he  carries  you  with   him   to   see  the    battles  ot 

old  ;  to  meet  kintis  anil  ijuecns  ami  warriors  ; 

to  '^it    111    ihr    Kniii.tii   •icri.iti*;    tu  iiMi  ch  .ig.iiiiit 

Saladin      iinl     hii    dark  Nkuuied     fulluwrri. 

y>    '^k        lij    s.iil    iht-    sDuthrrti    Bras    with      Drake: 

til       oil  ciiiiinavijiate       Ihr      ghilir       with 

Mauellan.        lie    comhinrm    atiiDrhiiiK 

ilnrit     with     Hiiprrmr     reli.ihililv 

mil    mukeH    thf    lirnics   of    hiiliMv 

I,    living    iiirii    and    wi'm<<  n 

ml     ahiiiil     Ihrin     hr     wr  n .  1 

ihr    rli«e  ami    fill   iil'   rm|iii ' 
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Six  Thousand  Years  of  History 

O  IDPATH  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the 
old  heroes  of  history.  Alexander  is  there;  patriv»f. 
warrior,  statesntan,  diplomat,  crowning  the  glory  or 
(jreeian  history.  Xerxes,  from  his  mountain  pbttorm,  sees 
'I'hemistoiles  with  three  hundred  and  titty  Cireek  ships 
smash  his  Persian  tieet  of  i>\er  a  ;^  '        '         .''"'" 

mould  the  lanijuatje  in  whiih  this  pi     _     ,  n 

perihes  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne  on  earth,  and  so  ict» 
up  a  poor  madman's  name  to 

as   the  >iyiioiiyiu  ot  !iavai;e  cr\ielt>  ,    ^    ,  ,         *  > 

under  your  very  tyt»,  ami  re«U  b«tur«  ttt«  tn>n  fact  that  al  hut  ilw«ii«lot 
tii<<  Ki'ili'il  iheuili  has  Ciniie.      NN'     '  '      .     "' 

tlie  vviiiil<.,"  urave,  lhi>ut;hi tul.  , 
(ek^y    uiul   the   piiiMUieil    il.ut«  iit   t;tU«   tiicmfai  ; 

licaiU  ot   hit   tellow  i(iuitir>  iiMi),   aiui  un  into  a .>.    ,.*......,.   .... 

inuitt  eolok-tul  wi>iKI-hk;ur«  ot  hU  liiiM. 
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©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


THE  LEADER  OF  A  RACE 

IN    THE    DEATH    OF    BOOKER    T.     WASHINGTON,    PRINCIPAL    OF    TUSKEGEE    INSTITUTE    AND    A 

WORKER    ALL    HIS    LIFE    FOR    THE    UPLIFT    OF    HIS    PEOPLE,    THE    NEGROES 

OF    THE    WORLD    HAVE    SUFFERED    A    SEVERE    LOSS 
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OUR    NATIONAL    THANKSGIVING 


THIS  is  no  time  for  a  World's  Thanksgiving. 
For  the  world  it  is  a  long  period  for  humilia- 
tion, fasting  and  prayer.  For  the  United  States 
alone  among  Ihe  greater  nations  of  Christen- 
dom this  is  a  day  and  a  year  for  unusually  fervent 
thanksgiving. 

And  yet  for  us  it  will  seem  difficult  tor  our  thanks- 
giving to  escape  a  tinge  of  selfishness  and  a  taint  of 
vanity.  Are  we  so  much  better  than  the  other  nations 
that  we  may  rejoice  in  peace  and  prosperity,  in  homes 
unbroken,  in  the  abundant  rewards  of  business  and 
labor,  while  as  for  our  sister  nations  their  lands  are  dev- 
astated, their  cities  bombarded,  their  m.en  driven  like 
sheep  to  the  shambles,  and  every  household  mourns  a 
husband  or  a  brother?  This  is  the  most  horrible  year  of 
the  world's  history,  fire  and  slaughter  carrying  ruin  over 
sea  and  land  and  showering  death  down  from  the  skies, 
while  we  sit  untroubled  in  happy  peace  and  thank  God 
that  we  are  not  as  other  nations  are.  Are  we  so  much 
better  than  they?  Is  it  that  the  lust  of  blood  is  not  in  our 
veins  that  we  are  not  greedy  to  rob  our  neighbors  of 
their  possessions,  or  is  it  that  the  accident  of  our  posi- 
tion and  the  dissevering  ocean  have  made  it  easy  for  us 
to  escape  their  fate? 

Even  our  gratitude  to  God  might  be  a  sin  if  with  it 
we  failed  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  those  whom  this  cruel  war  has  driven  to  despair. 
Think  not  of  Belgium  only,  nor  of  Poland  or  Serbia,  but 
of  the  millions  of  families  in  Great  Britain  and  France 
and  Russia  and  Italy  and  Germany  and  Austria  that 
are  in  mourning.  Think  in  Germany  and  Austria  alone 
of  900,000  boys  that  have  grown  big  enough  this  year 
to  be  drafted  into  the  army,  and  as  many  more  every 
year  to  be  fed  into  the  cannon's  mouth  so  long  as  this 
war  shall  last,  and  an  equal  or  greater  number  from 
the  allied  nations  dragged  from  their  homes  by  con- 
scription equally  to  slay  and  be  slain.  The  world  has 
never  known  such  horror.  All  this  we  escape.  Consider 


that  in  the  world's  fairest  provinces,  in  the  empire 
where  our  Lord  was  born  the  Prince  of  Peace,  where 
Constantine  proclaimed  Christianity  the  religion  of  the 
world,  a  whole  nationality  of  Christians  has  been  bru- 
tally annihilated,  their  men  massacred,  their  women  and 
girls  stripped  and  sold  at  public  auction,  to  be  buried 
in  Turkish  harems.  This  is  what  war  has  done,  a  war 
between  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  and  Christen- 
dom has  boasted  its  civilization,  enlightenment  and 
culture. 

Again  we  ask,  are  we  better  than  they?  It  may  dash 
our  national  vanity  somewhat  to  remember  that  our 
grandparents  used  thus  to  sell  American  women  and 
men,  girls  and  boys,  on  the  auction  block,  and  that,  too, 
not  in  the  passion  of  war  but  as  an  ordinary  incident  of 
trade.  All  that,  thank  God,  has  past  two  generations 
ago,  but  during  this  year  of  thanksgiving,  an  organized 
mob,  in  a  case  that  stirred  the  whole  country,  tore  a 
fainting  Jew  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  in  their 
madness  lest  he  might  be  thought  innocent  of  crime  and 
hanged  him  to  a  tree;  and  a  hundred  others  every  year 
are  here  murdered  by  mobs.  Surely  we  may  lift  our 
voices  in  thanksgiving,  but  it  must  still  be  mingled 
with  humility. 

Yet  may  we  not  only  with  all  humility  rejoice  before 
God  that  in  His  good  providence  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  our  people  and  rulers  we  have  preserved  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  in  the  midst  of  war  about  us,  but  may  we 
not  also  believe  and  be  glad  that  ours  is  the  happiest, 
the  most  fortunate  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  as 
well  as  the  most  prosperous?  If  such  be  the  case  it  is  our 
duty,  this  day  and  during  many  days  that  will  follow,  to 
stretch  out  liberal  hands  to  feed  the  famishing,  to  heal 
the  wounded,  and  to  welcome  the  refugee. 

This  will  evidence  the  measure  of  our  thanksgiving 
and  will  ensure  the  ancient  blessing:  He  hath  dispersed, 
he  hath  given  to  the  needy ;  his  righteousness  endureth 
forever. 


THREE    ROADS    AND    ONE 


THE  United  States  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Three  roads  branch  out  ahead.  From  the  first  beck- 
ons Mr.  Bryan.  F'rom  the  second  beckons  Mr.  Wilson. 
From  the  third  beckons  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  first  is  well  worn.  It  is  the  road  our  fathers  trod. 
It  is  the  road  of  no  entangling  alliances,  of  "malice  to- 
ward none  and  charity  for  all,"  of  an  insignificant  army 
and  navy,  and  the  insistence  that  moral  rather  than 
physical  force  makes  a  nation  great.  It  has  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  country  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

The  second  road  is  the  first  road  adapted  to  twentieth 
century  conditions.  It  is,  just  now,  the  popular  road. 
But  it  is  likely  to  be  very  costly.  It  is  for  defense,  not  for 
aggression.  The  chief  danger  is  that  after  it  goes  a  few 
miles  it  may  turn  into  the  third  road. 

The  third  road  has  never  been  proposed  in  Anu'rica 
(intil  today.  |{iit  many  roads  like  it  are  to  l)e  founil  in 
Europe,  it  is  the  loud  of  universal  military  service,  of 
blood  and  Iron,  of  the  Kli'iiHcation  of  force.  It  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  prtK-ipice. 

Mr.  Mryan'.M  road  is  un  honoralde  one,  but  our  country 


is  no  longer  isolated.  The  inventions  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, by  annihilating  time  and  space,  have  turned  the 
oceans  into  lakes  and  the  continents  into  neightK>ritig 
counties.  Mr.  Bryan's  road  is  outworn  and  the  nation 
that  follows  it  takes  a  risk. 

Mr.  Wilson's  road  is  safer.  But  whether  the  security 
advantages  outweigh  the  moral  and  ei'onomic  disadvan- 
tages depends  on  the  future  temper  aiul  -ielf  control  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  IiiH>sevelt's  road  is  dangerous,  impracticable  and 
provocative.  It  means,  if  universally  adoptetl,  that  war 
will  consume  all  the  fruits  of  progress.  And  this  no  pn.v- 
gressive  civilization  will  ever  admit. 

One  of  these  three  rtmds.  however,  the  I'niteit  Statec* 
must  take  for  the  immetliate  future.  Which  nhall  it  b«? 
Mr.  Wilson's  is  the  mean  between  the  extrem«i«.  It  i* 
the  sanest  and  safest.  But  at  the  suino  tin\e  wt»  n»UHt 
e.xpress  our  deep  r»'^'ret  that  siuh  meitiure.s  seem  now 
to  bo  nect»Hsar> . 

But  this  road,  if  we  take  it,  or  tor  that  niAttvr 
either   t»f   the   other    roail.n,    iMU.Ht    tn*    turned    into   lh# 
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hroad  hiKliway  of  iiilmmtioniil  poHcr     Thi*  l.«'aKU«!  (if 
Poucf. 

'Vh'm  IH  not.  a  iialiotial  road,  l)ii(  an  iiiti mat  ional  road. 
It  has  ncvrr  yot  l»t'i'ii  l)uilt.  Hut  a  cotiMiiitlcc  of  i'mk' 
lu'crs  lu>adt'd  by  Mr.  'I'aft  have  worked  (»ut.  llu'  prclinii 
iiaiy  plans  and  spiTilUations.  The  \.vn'/,\\v  of  Peace  road 
proposes  to  substitute  a  scheme  of  cnllective  armaments 
for  our  |)resenl  unseientilU-   plan  of  compelilivi!  arma 
ments.   For  thus  and   thus  only    will   a   fortiuila   l)e  de 
visi'd  for  the  progressive  limitation  of  armaments  and 
the  enthronement  of   international   law   and   order    -by 
foree  if  necessary. 

The  roads  of  Mr.  i'.ryan.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Uoose 
velt  are  the  roads  of  the  old  Nationalism.  'I'he  road  of 
Mr.  Taft   is  the  road  of  the  new  Internationalism.   For 
whieh  .shall  our  i)repatt'dness  be? 


ALWAYS   IN   THK  TRKNCHES 

IT  is  well  nowadays  for  us  all  to  be  reminded,  as  John 
Robertson  reminded  the  British  Aimers'  Federation 
at  Nottingham,  that  peace  has  its  victims  not  less  tho 
fewer  than  war,  and  that  a  large  number  of  men  are 
"always  in  the  trenches."  During  the  fifteen  years  that 
have  past  since  the  South  African  war,  22.000  miners 
have  been  killed  in  Great  Britain  and  more  than  3,000,- 
000  injured  seriously  enough  to  incapacitate  them  for 
work  for  a  week  or  more.  In  1914,  out  of  800,000  work- 
ing underground,  165,000  were  seriously  injured. 

Our  own  record  is  much  worse  than  the  British.  In 
the  American  coal  mines  in  1913  there  were  2785  fatal 
accidents  among  employees.  We  should  also  consider  the 
fact  that  in  that  year  3787  employees  were  killed  and 
172,783  seriously  injured  on  the  steam  and  electric  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States. 

A  considerable  part  of  these  deaths  and  injuries  are, 
it  must  be  admitted,  as  unnecessary  as  the  slaughter  in 
the  trenches. 


AMERICAN   LIVES  AGAIN 

IF  the  Italian  steamship  "Ancona"  was  ordered  by  an 
enemy  submarine  to  stop  and  refused  to  obey,  the 
commander  of  the  submarine  was  justified  in  sinking 
her.  The  passengers  who  were  killed,  including  the  nine 
American  citizens,  merely  paid  the  logical  penalty  for 
sailing  in  a  ship  whose  commander  violated  the  accept- 
ed rules  of  international  law.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  no  grounds  for  protest  if  this  is  the  case. 

Rut  is  it  the  case?  Was  the  "Ancona"  ordered  to  stop? 
Did  her  captain  refuse?  Did  she  try  to  run  away?  These 
are  vital  questions  of  fact. 

If  they  are  answered  in  the  negative — and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  they  will  prove  to  be  so  answered — the 
United  States  has  a  new  "Lusitania"  and  "Arabic"  case 
confronting  it.  What  shall  we  do  about  it? 

We  must  hold  Austria  to  a  "strict  accountability." 
We  must  demand  reparation,  "so  far  as  reparation  is 
possible,  for  injuries  that  are  without  measure,"  for 
the  lives  of  American  citizens.  But,  above  all,  we 
must  demand — and  secure — from  Austria  the  same 
assurance  that  we  demanded — and  have  secured — from 
her  ally,  Germany.  We  must  compel  Austria  to  pledge 
herself  not  to  attack  merchant  ships  without  warning 
nor  to  sink  them  without  first  making  secure  the  lives 


of  pHHHenK«*rH  und  crew.  No  Ichi  than  thlH  in  juMtifled 
under  the  law  and  cuMtornH  of  natioriM;  no  Icmh  Ihun  thlH 
can  the  United  Stuten  ucce|jt  and  live  up  to  itn  ntHponiii- 
liility  to  protect  the  liveM  oi  American  citixeriH  on  lh«* 
high  Hcas. 

This  we  must  demand,  and  AuMtfiit  rnuMt  concfdH. 

IJidcM.s  and  the  i)roviMo  i.^  a  diHturbing  ono^the  aH- 
sailant  o\  the  "Ancorm"  wa.s  not  in  reality  an  AuHlrian 
.siibrmiririe,  but  Ji  German  submarine  flying  the  Austrian 
llag.  In  that  ease  tlie  task  befor<!  uh  in  ikjI  mo  simple.  We 
shall  have  to  deal  not  merely  with  a  violation  of  Amer- 
ican rights,  but  with  the  violation  of  a  deHnite  pledge 
nuide  to  the  United  States  by  the  German  Government. 

We  must  await  the  determination  of  the  facts,  fiut 
once  they  are  determined,  we  must  act  with  primiptnesn 
and  decision.  Unless  it  is  clearly  .shown  that  the  captain 
of  the  "Ancona"  tried  to  flee  when  ordered  to  stop  for 
e.xamination,  we  must  address  a  peremptory  demand  to 
Austria — or  to  Germany,  as  the  case  may  be. 

If,  after  all  the  long-drawn-out  negotiations  over  the 
"Lusitania"  and  the  "Arabic"  cases,  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  sailing  on  law-abiding  merchant  ships  are 
still  not  safe  from  attack,  it  is  time  that  the  American 
people  knew  the  reason  why. 


HUNTING   FOR  NEW  FATS 

ONE  of  the  by-products  of  the  war  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive experiment  in  dietetics  ever  carried  on  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, being  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  enemies,  have 
been  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources  for  nearly 
all  of  their  food  supply  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  no 
one  knows  how  much  longer  they  will  have  to  keep  it  up. 
Now  cities  have  been  besieged  from  the  beginning  of 
history,  but  never  before  has  attempt  been  made  to 
starve  out  a  population  of  118,000,000.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  before  has  there  existed  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  nutrition  and  a  governnient  intelligent 
and  powerful  enough  to  apply  them.  We  now  know 
something  of  the  composition  of  foods  and  which  are 
capable  of  replacing  others.  The  problem,  then,  of  mak- 
ing the  food  supply  last  as  long  as  possible  involves  the 
determination  of  the  total  amount  of  each  of  the  three 
essentials  of  diet  in  all  available  kinds  of  food  in  the 
country,  and  then  seeing  that  each  person,  rich  or  poor, 
gets  as  much  and  no  more  than  is  necessary.  When  we 
consider  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Ger- 
many, as  of  every  other  country,  is  permanently  under- 
fed, and  that  another  part,  perhaps  nearly  as  large, 
habitually  overeats,  and  that  neither  class,  as  a  rule, 
understands  the  elements  of  food  chemistry,  we  can  see 
what  a  stupendous  problem  this  is. 

Nevertheless  it  has  been  undertaken  by  the  German 
Government,  and  so  far  with  success.  The  study  of  the 
question  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  six- 
teen specialists  is  statistics,  agriculture,  physiology  and 
chemistry.  Their  preliminary  report  is  published  under 
the  title  of  Die  deutsche  Volkserndhrung  vnd  der  eng- 
lishe  Aushungerungsplan  (The  Food  Supph'  of  the  Ger- 
man People  and  the  English  Starvation  Plan).  The 
German  people  before  the  war  were  eating,  or  rather 
using  up  food,  at  the  rate  of  3642  calories  a  day  per 
person.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  experts,  can 
be  safelj'  reduced  to  an  average  of  2290  calories  for  each 
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inhabitant,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  3000  calories  per 
adult.  This  is  practically  the  same  as  the  average  adult 
dietary  as  calculated  by  Olsen  (3030  calories)  or  Atwa- 
ter  (2925).  For  a  man  at  moderate  work  the  European 
standard  of  Voit  was  3230  and  the  American  standard 
of  Atwater  3400.  The  peace  ration  of  the  United  States 
army  is  3730;  that  of  the  German  army  was  2725.  The 
calorie  is  the  unit  of  heat  or  energy,  and  is  equal  to 
3077  foot-pounds. 

The  next  step  of  the  German  commission  was 
to  take  an  inventory  of  all  available  sources 
of  food.  It  was  calculated  that  there  was  enough 
food  in  sight  for  the  ensuing  year  to  provide 
2734  calories  per  person.  This  is  nineteen  per 
cent  above  the  estimated  requirements,  a  narrow 
margin  of  safety  at  best,  considering  the  waste  inevita- 
ble in  war  and  the  feeding  of  more  than  a  million  un- 
productive prisoners.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  3470  cal- 
ories per  adult.  This,  then,  was  the  measure  of  the 
amount  of  available  energy  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ger- 
man people  for  carrying  on  the  war  and  their  ordinar>' 
vocations. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  total  energy  content  of 
the  food  supply  should  be  adequate.  The  various  essen- 
tial constituents  must  be  present  and  in  proper  propor- 
tion. Now  in  carbohydrates  Germany  is  well  off.  Beet 
sugar,  formerly  exported,  was  so  abundant  that  it  was 
fed  to  the  pigs.  Potatoes  grown  on  every  vacant  lot  sup- 
plied plenty  of  starch.  But  in  regard  to  protein  the 
Government  experts  stated  with  characteristic  German 
frankness  the  supply  was  three  per  cent  below  the  min- 
imum requirements.  They  advised,  therefore,  the  limi- 
tation of  bread  and  the  extensive  cultivation  of  beans. 
The  bread  ticket  system,  which  gives  each  individual 
about  six  slices  of  bread  a  day  and  no  more,  was  put 
into  effect  and  seems  to  have  been  efficacious,  for  it  has 
been  found  possible,  when  the  new  harvest  came  in,  to 
raise  the  allowance. 

But  the  third  food  element,  the  fats  and  oils,  has  now 
run  short  and  there  is  great  distress  in  consequence. 
Fat  provides  the  most  concentrated  form  of  energy  found 
in  food,  more  than  twice  as  much  per  pound  as  carbo- 
hydrates or  protein.  Everybody  who  has  been  in  Ger- 
many or  in  German  restaurants  knows  that  they  are  ac- 
customed to  liberal  allowances  of  fats  of  all  kinds.  Much 
of  their  supply  is  ordinarily  imported,  copra  or  coconut 
oil  from  the  Philippines,  olive  oil  from  Italy,  lard  and 
cottonseed  oil  from  the  United  States,  butter  from  Hol- 
land, fish  oil  from  Norway,  palm  and  peanut  oil  from 
Africa,  etc.  They  are  now  largely  or  completely  shut  out 
and,  besides  this,  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  pigs  and 
cattle  in  the  fall  of  1914  to  save  their  feed  has  made  a 
shortage  of  pork  and  butter  this  year. 

The  (German  (Government  has  taken  up  the  fat  prob- 
lem with  the  same  energy  and  by  the  same  methods  as 
it  did  the  protein  problem  a  year  ago.  Strict  economy 
is  encouraged  and  enjoined  and  a  systematic  search  in- 
stituted to  find  new  sources  of  oleaginous  substances. 
All  the  (Jernuins  now  are  ('atholics  on  Friday  and  Jews 
on  Saturday.  No  fata  or  f(K)ds  cooked  in  fats  are  to  be 
Hold  in  shops  or  restaurants  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, no  meat  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  no  pork  on 
Saturdays.  On  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  they  may  eat 
what  they  like.  Daily  "grease  tickets"  are  to  be  issued, 
like  the  bread  tickets,  to  each  person. 


Housewives  are  instructed  to  save  their  pumpkin 
pips  and  cherry  stones,  for  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  distill  from  these  an  oil  as  nutritious  as  olive  oil. 
Children  are  set  to  collecting  beechnuts,  acorns  and  sun- 
flower seeds  for  the  same  purpose.  Fish  oils  and  the 
like,  which,  on  account  of  their  odor,  could  not  be  used 
for  food,  are  converted  into  solid  white  and  neutral  fats 
by  means  of  hydrogen.  Such  products  of  catalysis  are 
apt  to  contain  traces  of  nickel  and  iron,  but  dietar>'  ex- 
periments prove  these  to  be  quite  harmless. 

In  our  editorial  of  August  14,  "Living  on  Air,"  we 
told  of  the  recent  experiments  in  the  production  of  pro- 
tein by  feeding  yeast  with  sugar  and  synthetic  nitrog- 
enous compounds  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  by  elec- 
tricity. In  a  recent  number  of  the  Chemiker  Zeitung 
Professor  Delbrueck  announces  the  discovery  by  a  chem- 
ist in  the  trenches  of  another  form  of  ferment  which 
produces  from  these  raw  materials  a  food  product  con- 
taining seventeen  per  cent  fat,  forty-three  per  cent  car- 
bohydrates and  thirty-one  per  cent  protein.  This  is  re- 
garded by  devout  Germans  as  a  miracle  of  Divine 
Providence  comparable  to  the  manna  of  the  Sinaitic 
desert  and  feeding  of  Elijah  by  the  ravens. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  such  novel  expedients  as 
these  last  will  do  much  toward  relieving  Germany's 
present  need,  but  they  are  interesting  as  bringing  visi- 
bly nearer  the  time  prophesied  long  ago  by  the  French 
chemist  Berthelot,  when  man  shall  manufacture  his  own 
food  in  abundance  and  variety  unattainable  so  long  as 
he  is  dependent  upon  what  happens  to  be  found  in  plants 
and  animals.  The  processes  which  necessity  has  brought 
forth  in  Germany  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  whole  world 
and  relieve  future  generations  of  the  fear  of  famine. 
Germany  and  England,  thru  their  antagonism,  are  thus 
involuntarily  and  unwittingly  working  together  to  force 
the  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  the  human  race  has 
to  solve,  the  question  of  food  supply. 


I 


WHAT  IS  A   CONSTITUTION? 

THE  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  new  constitution 
for  New  York  state  was  a  curious  thing.  Tammany 
opposed  it,  presumably  because  it  was  too  enlightened. 
Many  progressive  men  thruout  the  state  opposeil  it  be- 
cause it  was  not  enlightened  enough. 

Whichever  view  was  right,  one  thing  is  certain.  The 
proposed  constitution  was  too  long.  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  all  the  amendments  of  a  huii- 
dren  and  twenty-five  years,  contains  forty-four  hundred 
words.  The  document  prepared  by  New  York's  Consti- 
tutional Convention  contained  thirty-three  thousand 
words. 

The  llnited  States  has  worried    ■'   -v'  for  a  oentiuA 
and  a  tiuarter  on  a  body  of  tunda  .;  law  little  iiu>iv 

than  one-eighth  as  great  as  that  with  which  it  was  prw- 
posed  to  burden  a  single  state. 

A  constitution  ought  to  be  the  statement  of  «  jfroup 
of  fundamental  principles  \.\\to\\  which  may  be  ert>f-' 
as  occasion   demands,  a   structure  of   lei;isUtion   .i 
ing  thiMe  principles  to  apei-irtc  conditions.  The  Kt 
C'onstitution   is  such  a  statentent.   The   defetiteil    .\cn« 
York  constitutioi\  was  such  a  .stn'  ^Mti 

provisions  that  beli>nged  in-'   ■•'  •  .....v 

the  .statute  books.    Thl.s    i«  .  o   was 

warrant  its  defeat. 


Constanliiic    dissolves 
Parliament 


l!y  wlial  i;:  lit 
III)  U>ss  Ihaii  .1 
(•  <t  n  ji  (I'ltiil, 
King  ConHtantiiie  1ms  K«>t  tlu'  upper 
hiiixl  of  llu>  pro-Ally  paity  and  tlu"  at- 
liliulo  t>r  (iii'i'co  Ih  causiiij^;  .soiiDUS  loii- 
cern  to  Loiuloii  aiul  I'aria.  Ex-1'rcmier 
Vt'iu/olos,  wlui  lav  ()i nl  >.'.<>inn  to  llio  iii>l 
of  Si'ihia,  commainli'd  a  majority  in 
I'arlianuMit  but  now  he  is  powerless  for 
u  new  election  is  not  (o  l>e  held  until 
Deeeniber  10  anil  in  the  meantime  the 
Kin^c  as  conunander-in  chief  of  the 
Greek  army  can  do  what  he  likes.  An 
election  held  while  all  the  able-bodied 
youn>r  men  are  with  the  colois  would 
not  be  a  valid  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people  and  if  the  Kinj;  demobilizes 
the  army  before  that  date  it  will  insure 
the  non-participation  of  the  Greek 
forces  on  the  Allied  side,  at  least  for 
some  time,  which  is  what  the  Kinft- 
wants.  Premier  Sokouloudis  is  reported 
to  have  assured  the  Bulgarian  Minister 
at  Athens  that  Greece  will  not  attack 
Bulgaria. 

But  there  is  a  more  portentous  pos- 
sibility, which  is  that  Kinjr  Constantine 
may  put  his  army  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Germans.  This  would  mean  that  Salon- 
ica  would  be  closed  to  the  Allies  and 
that  the  French  and  British  troops 
which  have  advanced  into  Serbia  would 
be  cut  off  from  supplies  or  the  possi- 
bility of  retreat  while  they  would  be 
attacked  by  superior  forces  of  Germans 
and  Bulgars. 

The  French  and  British  representa- 
tives at  Athens  have  asked  the  Greek 
Government  for  assurances  that  if  the 
Serbs  are  obliged  to  retreat  from  Ser- 
bia into  Greek  territory  they  will  not 
be  disarmed  and  interned.  The  assur- 
ances so  far  have  not  been  given.  The 
Bulgarian  Government  has  lodged  a 
formal  complaint  against  Greece  for 
tacitly  permitting  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish to  violate  her  neuti-ality  by  using 
Greek  territory  for  military  operations. 

It  is  said  that  Premier  Radoslavoff, 
of  Bulgaria,  has  agreed  that  the  Bul- 
garian troops  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
Serbs  Avill  not  cross  the  Greek  frontier 
and  will  not  enter  Monastir,  which  is 
more  of  a  Greek  than  a  Serbian  city, 
altho  it  is  ten  miles  inside  the  new 
Serbian  border. 

It  is  rumored  that  an  Austro-German 
military  commission  composed  of  men 
of  prominence  is  now  touring  Greece 
in  motor  cars  and  has  been  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  King,  also  that  Geraian 
officers  are  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications  on  the  island 
of  Corfu  and  the  coast  of  Epirus.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  another  rumor 
that  Greece  and  Bulgaria  have  come  to 
an  agreement  as  to  the  partition  of  Al- 
bania. The  Greeks  are  to  annex  the 
southern  part  and  the  Bulgars  the 
northern  part  as  well,  presumably,  as 
the  intervening  part  of  Serbia.  This 
would  give  the  Bulgar.s  their  long  de- 
sired haven  on  the  Adriatic  but  it  would 


riii':  gki:at  war 

.\iiiiiiihi  I     s     I  iiTiiiiiiix     Ink)'     KriK'li 

CVIll/.,        Sll'lllll.        lllllillllN       lllllK'luillf 
('ill      lli      l.llllll      ill       I  )ll|ll|llltfH. 

\iirriiil)rr  U  lliiliiiii  lliirr  "Aim-hiiu" 
Niiiik  liy  Niiliiiiiii'iii)-.  KuIkiii'n  laki- 
1,1'Mkiiviit/.,    Si'iliiii. 

Xarrinlirr  10  (!<>riniiiiN  r*'tiriiiK  wcmI 
of  ItiK'i-  ItiilKiiix  Ixitiibari!  Krivo- 
liik,    Miiiih    Si'i'liiii. 

Xoniiilicr  11  ('liiircliill  resigns  finin 
lli'ilisli  Ciiliiiirt.  I'arJiiiiiii'iil  ii|i|ii'<> 
liriiiti'^    l\vi>   liillliiii   (liillarN    for   war 

('X|(('IISC.S. 

.\i)rfiiilirr  12--KiiiK  <'oiis(iiiitiiH'  dis- 
siilvcs  (ircck  piii'liaiiM-nt.  Twcivt'  Al- 
lied vcssfis  sunk  in  MiMJiti'miiifiiii 
iiikI  (wo  (icriiiiin  miiscrs  sunk  nciii- 
Swcdrii    recently. 

.\i)ic)tihrr  ]."> — Bulbars  Kain  left  bank 
of  Moniva  river.  FljjlitinK  i" 
CliiiinpaKne  and  Artois  continues 
indecisive. 

Xovcinhir  1  I.-  Austrian  aeroidnnes 
drop  bombs  in  \'eroiia.  killinj;  lis. 
Frencli  and  ISiitisii  tryiiiK  to  take 
\'eles    from    Hiilf;ars. 


thwart  the  wishes  of  Italy,  which  as- 
pires to  the  possession  of  the  Albanian 
coast.  It  is  announced  that  the  Italian 


Govurnini-iil  huN  (inully  dtfcided  to  take 
part  in  tin-  Itulkun  war  utid  it  im  HUp 
poMcd  thul  Hum  will  take  the  form  of  an 
expedition  into  AUmriia  which,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  luck  of  roadn  thru  the 
Albanian  inoiintuiriH,  would  enable  them 
to  aid  Serbia  by  entering  that  country 
from  the  wewt  jind  meet  the  BulifurH  in- 
vading it  from  th«!  cast. 

The  action  of  Kinjf  Conntantine  in 
calling  to  the  colors  the  recruits  of  the 
second  line,  thus  raising  the  strength 
of  the  Greek  army  from  400,000  to 
.')()(), 000,  is  considered  alarming  by  the 
Allies.  On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  CJovernment  has  just  ob- 
tained a  loan  of  $8,000,000  from 
France,  England  and  Ru.ssia  would  in- 
dicate that  the  Allies  were  to  be  sup- 
ported if  Greece  enters  the  war. 


The   Route  to 


Feature  Photo  Service 

VICTORY    AND    HINDENBURG  ! 

Celebrating    the    birthday    of    the    German    field 

marshal  by  illuminating  the  great  wooden  statue 

in    Berhn 


"The      Kaiser 

_       ^       .        ,     ^  ,      has      taken 

Constantmople  Opened     ^^^.^  ^^^  g^^^ 

and  Constantinople."  This  note  in  the 
news,  whether  authentic  or  not,  shows 
the  astonishing  change  in  the  situation 
caused  by  the  Serbian  invasion.  It 
means  that  already  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  have  opened  communications 
with  their  new  allies  in  the  east,  the 
Bulgars  and  Turks.  Munitions  and  sup- 
plies are  now  being  sent  down  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Bulgarian  river  ports  and 
there  transshipped  by  rail  to  the  Bos- 
porus. The  Austro-German  troops  ad- 
vancing southward  up  the  railroad  from 
Semendria  have  been  met  by  the  Bul- 
gars advancing  northward  from  Nish,  so 
a  thru  railroad  route  from  Belgrade  to 
Constantinople  will  soon  be  opened  if 
it  is  not  already.  The  movements  of  the 
invaders  were  so  swift  that  the  Serbs 
had  to  evacuate  railroad  and  cities  in 
the  greatest  haste.  The  aged  and  in- 
valid King  Peter  is  said  to  have  been 
almost  caught  in  the  capture  of  Kral- 
jevo  as  the  dilapidated  automobile  in 
which  he  was  carried  off  got  stuck  in 
the  mud  of  the  road  and  he  had  to  take 
a  country  wagon.  The  storming  of  the 
outer  forts  of  Nish  by  the  Bulgars  took 
the  Serbian  Government  officials  by 
surprize  and  they  had  barely  made 
their  escape  in  automobiles  when  the 
capital  was  entered.  The  Bulgars  report 
the  capture  of  5000  prisoners  at  Nish 
as  well  as  forty-two  cannon  and  a 
large  quantity  of  small  arms  and  am- 
munition. They  also  obtained  here  700 
railroad  cars  and  many  automobiles. 

Nish  is  the  junction  of  the  railroad 
lines  to  Belgrade,  Sofia  and  Salonica 
and  of  the  line  to  Prahova  on  the  Dan- 
ube opposite  Rumania,  which  is  not 
quite  completed  but  doubtless  soon  can 
be.  Following  the  capture  of  Nish  the 
Bulgars  crost  the  Morava  River  at  sev- 
eral points  and  have  cleared  most  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  Serbian 
forces.  All  of  the  railroads  centering 
at  Nish  are  therefore  in  the  possession 
of  the  invaders  as  far  south  as  Veles. 
Here  the  French  are  holding  the  Bui- 
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gars  in  check  while  west  of  this  point 
between  V'eles  and  Prelepe  a  force  of 
some  5000  Serbs  have  held  Babuna 
Pass  against  four  times  that  number  of 
Bulgars  armed  with  superior  artillery. 
The  capture  of  the  great  Serbian  ar- 
senal at  Kragujevatz  is  said  by  the 
Germans  to  have  yielded  them  rich 
booty.  The  stores  of  metals,  oil  and 
rubber  found  there  is  valued  at  about 
?  10,000,000   and   the   ammunition   fac- 


tories, well  equipped  with  American 
and  European  machines,  are  said  to  be 
in  working  onler  except  for  the  slight 
damage,  like  the  cutting  of  belts,  which 
the  Serbs  were  able  to  do  at  the  last 
moment  before  they  left.  Berlin  claims 
that  in  the  recent  advance  of  the  Aus- 
tio-German  and  Bulgarian  forces  more 
than  54,000  prisoners  were  taken,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  40.000  al- 
ready     in      Austro-Hungarian      hands. 


SALONIKA 
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They  have  also  captured  478  Serbian 
cannon,  which  must  be  most  of  the 
heavy  artillery  possest  by  the  Serbs. 
Among  these  are  British  naval  guns 
and  new  French  field  howitzers  which 
had  been  sent  into  Serbia  recently  to 
check  the  Teutonic  invasion.  Here  also 
were  found  some  old  Krupp  cannon 
which  the  Serbs  had  taken  from  the 
Turks  a  few  years  ago.  The  Serbs  as 
they  left  Kragujevatz  had  thrown  gun- 
powder about  the  buildings  but  the 
Germans  arrived  quickly  enough  to 
prevent  the  explosions  by  flooding  the 
ground. 


The  War  in  the 
Near   East 


With  the  Kaiser  on 
on  his  way  to  Con- 
stantinople and  with 
talk  of  a  German  Egyptian  campaign  in 
the  air  the  war  is  rapidly  extending 
eastward.  There  are  vague  rumors  of 
widespread  disaffection  and  disorders 
in  India.  One  of  the  many  surmises 
about  Lord  Kitchener's  hasty  departure 
to  the  east  is  that  he  is  needed  to  quell 
a  rising  in  India.  Another  theory  is  that 
he  is  to  organize  the  defense  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  is  also  hinted  that  Japan  may 
be  called  upon  to  preserve  order  in 
India,  which,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty,  she  is  under 
obligation  to  protect.  It  has  just  leaked 
out  that  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  was 
deposed  last  September  by  his  people 
because  of  his  pro-English  sympathies. 
Persia,  lying  as  it  does  between  Tur- 
key and  India,  is  now  the  object  of  con- 
tention and  likely  soon  to  be  altogether 
involved  in  the  war.  Neither  Russia. 
England  nor  Turkey  has  shown  any 
regard  for  its  neutrality.  The  north- 
western province  of  Azerbaijan  has 
been  raided  by  Turks  and  Kurds  who 
massacred  the  Armenian  and  Nestorian 
Christians  there  until  the  Russians 
drove  them  out.  For  several  years  pre- 
ceding the  war  the  Russians  have  been 
gradually  extending  their  power  in 
northern  Persia  and  were  virtually  in 
military  control  of  Azerbaijan  and  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Caspian.  Now 
they  are  reported  to  have  sent  a  force 
to  Teheran,  in  order  to  expel  the  Ger- 
man   and    Ottoman    agents   who,    it    is 

said,  are  actively  engaged  in  t*- ital 

in    trying    to    induce    the    P<.  to 

espouse  their  cause. 

In  southern  Persia,  which  accordintir 
to     the     .\nglo-Uussian     agreement     ot 
li>0  7  became  a  Hritish  sphere  of  mrtu 
ence,   the   British   hud   alreauy   seiurt-d 
a   foothold   before  the  outbreak  of   the 
war  and  since  then  tht 
their   forces   in   this   > 
MOW    practically   in   p<  ^i   of   botn 
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SdilcH  and  (wo  I'utijalii  i  I'KiiiUMitH  Imvo 
Icl'l.  I'oi'  Aden  to  foiMi  an  i'\|ii'ilil  ion  I'oi 
tlu>  invaHJan  of  Antlna  I'loni  lln*  mkiIo. 
Aialiiu  lias  always  btfcn  i^ai'markcd  I'oi 
Kn^liind  in  tlio  various  |)lanH  for-  the 
linid  pai'tition  of  'rnrkcy  wliicli  luiv  c 
lit'on  di.sfUHSfd  and  now  the  time  .soohih 
ripi>  for  lu'r  to  tal\t<  posscsHJon.  Adon, 
wliicli  stands  at  tlu'  inoulli  of  tlu"  llnl 
.•a  and  liu'rt'roi'c  conunands  llu'  s(njlii- 
i  rn  I'ntrancf  to  tin-  Suoi!;  Clunai,  has 
l)i'i'n  ill  Hritish  Inmd.s  .since  188J».  The 
Sue/,  ('anal  is  now  (•io^;^>(l  "for  military 
ri'asons." 

l''iom  (Jallii)oli  wo  hear  only  I  he  sain*' 
wearisonu'  and  disi  rcssinj;  fairs  of 
trtMu-h  liKhtinK.  attacks  with  han-l 
H'lenades,  the  explosion  of  niiiu's, 
tho  dioppinfr  of  bonilis  from  ai'roplaiu'H 
and  ptM-potual  bombardment  by  land 
and  sen,  of  fruitless  etfoit  and  terrible 
saerilieos.  It  is  now  fully  aeknowledu'etl 
that  the  attack  on  t'onstantinople  by 
way  of  the  Dardanelles  and  (Jallipoli 
has  provetl  a  failure,  whether  or  not  it 
was  a  mistake  to  have  undertaken  it. 
General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  who  has  had 
charjre  of  the  Callipoli  campaijiii,  has 
been  recalled  to  P^.njiland  to  report  on 
the  situation  and  advise  as  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  etfort.  General  Sir 
Charles  Carmichael  Munro  has  taken 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean forces. 

The  attempt  made   by 

Attack  on         ^,^^  Germans  two  weeks 

Riga  Repulsed    ^^^^    ^^     ^.^^    ^^     ^i^.^ 

from  the  west  by  a  movement  along- 
the  Gulf  has  been  foiled  by  the  Rus- 
sians with  the  aid  of  the  elements. 
Starting:  at  Kemmern  about  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  Riga  the  Germans 
advanced  some  seven  miles  as  far  as 
Schick  on  the  river  Aa,  but  could  get 
no  further.  The  region  between  the  Aa 
and  Riga  is  low  and  marshy  and  the 
heavy  rains  flooded  the  swamps.  The 
Russians,  more  familiar  with  the  coun- 
try and  less  embarrassed  with  impedi- 
menta, made  incessant  attacks  upon  the 
Germans  and  in  the  course  of  eleven 
days  dislodged  them  from  the  Aa  and 
drove  them  back  beyond  Kemmern  with 
heavy  losses. 

In  the  lake  region  west  of  Dvinsk, 
also,  the  Germans  have  lost  ground  dur- 
ing the  week  and  in  Galicia  the  Rus- 
sians claim  great  successes  and  the  cap- 
ture of  large  numbers  of  prisoners. 

The  failure  to  take  either  of  these 
important  cities,  Riga  and  Dvinsk, 
which  two  months  ago  were  virtually 
conceded  to  them  by  Petrograd,  is  a 
humiliating  disappointment  to  the  Ger- 
mans, altho  it  is  doubtless  due  chiefly 
to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  and  the 
concentration  of  effort  upon  the  Ser- 
bian campaign.  The  German  offensive 
in  the  Champagne  has  been  backed  up 
by  reinforcement  with  some  of  the  vic- 
torious veterans  of  the  Russian  front, 
while  new  recruits  have  been  sent  to 
take  their  places  in  the  army  before 
Riga.  It  is  rumored  that  Hindenburg 
refuses  to  make  any  further  attempts 
to  capture  Riga  and  Dvinsk  with  the 
scanty  and  ineffective  forces  at  his 
command  and  that  the  Kaiser  has  quar- 
reled with  him  in  consequence. 


I'liul  Thonipmin 
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THE    END    OF    THE    FIGHT— TAKINO    THE    BODIES    OF   SERBIAN   SOLDIERS    INTO   NISH 


T,,      o-   1  •         c     Several  Teutonic  sub- 
The  Sinking  of  •         u         i 

^,     .. .        ^   „     marines  have  been  ac- 
tne    Ancona        .■  .,        ,,     ,., 

tive  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean last  week  and  some  twenty  ves- 
sels of  various  sorts  are  reported  to 
have  been  attacked,  in  most  cases  sunk 
with  considerable  loss  of  life.  How  tiie 
submarines  got  into  the  Atlantic  is  a 
mystery.  The  British  believe  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  make  their  way 
thru  Gibraltar  as  a  German  submarine 
did  once  before.  The  Italians  claim  to 
have  kept  good  guard  over  the  Austrian 
ports  on  the  Adriatic.  The  blockade  of 
the  Dardanelles  by  the  British  and 
French  is  supposed  to  be  effective.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  submarines 
might  possibly  have  been  shipped  over- 
land from  Germany  and  launched  from 
some  Bulgarian  or  Greek  port  on  the 
Aegean. 

The  most  seriouG  of  their  depreda- 
tions was  the  sinking  of  the  Italian 
liner  "Ancona"  with  a  loss  of  life  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  the  "Lusitania." 
The  "Ancona"  had  left  Messina  for 
New  York  with  507  passengers  and 
crew  on  board.  The  passengers  were 
mostly  Italians  and  Greeks  with  their 
families,  so  among  the  lost  are  many 
women  and  children.  There  were,  of 
course,  no  munitions  or  troops  on 
board. 

About  noon  on  Tuesday,  November 
9,  as  the  "Ancona"  was  passing  be- 
tween Sardinia  and  Tunis,  a  submai'ine 
of  unusual  size  appeared  flying  the 
Austrian  colors.  The  accounts  of  what 
occurred  are  conflicting.  According  to 
the  captain's  statement  the  submarine 
opened    fire    at   a    distance    of   several 


miles  and  altho  he  immediately  stopped 
the  ship  the  shelling  continued  even 
when  the  submarine  was  only  300 
yards  away.  The  boats  were  fired  upon 
as  they  were  launched  and  the  crew  of 
the  submarine  jeered  and  laughed  at 
the  drowning  people. 

On  the  other  hand  several  of  the  pas- 
sengers report  that  the  captain  did  not 
stop  the  vessel  at  the  warning  shot  but 
put  on  full  speed  and  was  only  over- 
hauled by  the  enemy  after  a  stern  chase 
of  more  than  an  hour.  The  commander 
of  the  submarine  then  gave  the  "An- 
cona" forty-five  minutes  in  which  to  put 
the  passengers  in  boats  before  the  ship 
was  torpedoed.  There  was  no  order  or 
discipline  on  board,  but  a  ■wild  panic 
and  a  free  fight  for  places  in  the  boats. 
Some  of  the  boats  were  overcrowded 
and  capsized  in  the  launching;  others 
went  off  half  empty.  Those  that  re- 
mained afloat  were  either  picked  up  by 
steamers  or  made  their  way  to  the 
African  coast.  It  is  thought  that  208 
lives  were  lost.  Among  them  are  said 
to  be  nine  naturalized  Americans. 
There  were  on  board  forty  Armenian 
refugees  whom  the  American  Consul 
had  rescued  from  massacre.  Of  these 
ten  were  drowned. 

Besides  the  "Ancona"  many  other 
vessels  of  the  Allies  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  German  submarines,  pre- 
sumably in  the  Mediterranean,  altho 
the  place  is  not  usually  revealed  in  the 
despatches.  Among  these  is  the  French 
steamer  "Yser"  which  as  the  "Dacia" 
figured  in  the  controversy  over  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  She  was  built  in 
England    for    the    Hamburg-American 
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THE    RUINS    OF    THE    ROEBLING    PLANT    AT    TRENTON 
The  small  wire  rope  factory  of  the  John   A.  Roeblin^'s  Sons  Company,  destroyed  on  November  11  with  a  loss  estimated  at  a  million 
dollars.  Tho  officials  of  the  company  deny  it,  it   is  said    that  the  concern   has   large  war  orders 
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LilUi  Itlll  al'tit)'  llir  ollllii  i<llk  WItM  nolil 
to  I'].  N.  HifitiitiK.  <>r  New  Yolk,  iiikI 
H(.ni'tt*(l  for  Uol  Icrdatu  iiimI*<i'  Aiikmuiiii 
roKiMtiy  widi  a  carjfo  of  t-olloti.  Alllio 
cottoi)  was  not  thci\  coiilraluuKl,  in  Mpilc 
of  tlit^  'lu't.  Iliat  :A\o  lioi'c  a  ntnilial  IIh).: 
and  was  lioiiiui  foi-  a  iinitial  poll,  tin* 
"Diifia"  was  s««i/.iMl  l>y  a  Kioiich  fruis<'r 
and  I'oiillscatt'd  as  a  pii/.i<.  Tht*  cotton 
was  paid   for. 

The  Italian  s(«<anu'r  "I'iroir/c"  wis 
Hunk  lutor.  Out  of  I  I  I  pcisons  on  hoard 
iL'.'i  hav»>  lu-»M\  ii'siiu'd.  Tho  Italian 
tiovoinmont  holds  that  tho  siihinaiiiu' 
WHS  (lornian,  not  Austrian.  If  so  it  may 
hiiii)^  Italy  into  war  with  (Jormany  and 
involve   the    United    States. 

o  ...  ,  Parliament  promptly  prrantcd 
ontisii    , ,  r     i\  '     •  k 

.  ,j  .        the     recpiest     of      I  remier     As- 

qiiith  for  four  hundred  million 
pounds  more,  hut  ineideiitally  the  pre- 
vailing dissatisfaction  with  the  condition 
and  conduct  of  atTairs  was  voiced  more 
freely  than  before.  Several  members 
criticized  the  Government  for  extrava- 
gance and  waste.  The  war  cost  Great 
Britain  an  averajre  of  $21,750,000  a 
day  up  to  September  12.  Since  then  the 
cost  has  doubtless  been  hi.trher  as  the 
field  of  operations  widens  and  more 
men  come  under  arms. 

The  Premier  was  also  attacked  for 
the  suppression  of  the  (ilobe.  Because 
of  its  disobedience  to  the  censor  the 
office  of  the  Globe  was  raided,  its  foi-ms 
broken  up,  its  presses  disabled  and  its 
copy  carried  off.  The  charp:e  aprainst 
the  Globe  was  that  it  had  "invented 
and  circulated  a  malignant  and  mis- 
chievous lie,  had  supported  its  state- 
ment with  a  false  and  malicious  reason 
and  had  reasserted  it  after  it  had  been 
officially  denied."  The  Globe  is  allowed 
to  resume  publication  on  November  17. 
The  statement  which  caused  its  suspen- 
sion was  that  Lord  Kitchener  had  re- 
signed on  account  of  disagreements. 

In  the  Parliamentary  debate,  the 
Government  was  accused  of  tyranny 
and  of  partiality  in  not  also  suppress- 
ing Lord  Northcliffe's  paper,  The  Even- 
ing News,  which  had  referred  to  the 
rumor  in  a  more  guarded  manner.  In 
defense  of  the  Government  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Premier  explained 
that  Lord  Kitchener  had  not  resigned, 
but  that  on  account  of  serious  informa- 
tion received  on  November  3  it  was  de- 
cided to  send  him  abroad  on  a  con- 
fidential mission  the  next  day.  The 
papers  were  explicitly  warned  not  to 
refer  to  his  movements  in  any  way.  The 
Globe  defied  the  injunction  and  being 
called  to  account  for  it  repeated  the 
offense  in  the  next  issue. 

Lord  Kitchener's  mission  is  still  a 
mystery,  but  it  is  assumed  that  he  will 
at  first  go  to  Athens  and  try  to 
straighten  out  the  Balkan  muddle.  M. 
Denys  Cochin,  a  member  of  the  French 
cabinet  without  portfolio,  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Athens  to  work  with 
him. 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  who  is 
virtually  a  member  without  portfolio 
of  the  British  cabinet,  since  he  holds 
the  sinecure  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  has  resigned  this 
position  and  will  go  to  France  to  join 


I  hi<   i)xriiMl    lliihMurn,    in    wlinh    In-   tn   a 
iiiajoi.     ,Mi.     ('huii'hill     MiTVrd     in     llu- 
Siiiilli    African    war   and    wiim   capliin-d 
liy    llxt    lioorn,    but    iniiiiii^Miil    to   «iHciipr. 
He    was    I'iimI     l.md    nf    lh«'    Adiniraily 
u  lien    the   war   IhhIvk  out  and    Mn^'land 
owoH   it   to   liiin   that   her   lleut   wuh   hh 
.seinliled   and    ready    fi)r  H<'ti<m.    Hut    he 
IH   lilained    dtf   the    Antwerp  and    (iaili 
poli    liasc(»s.    'Ilic  cauMo  «»f   hin   reMij.^na 
lion    ajipears    to    be,    like    that    of    Sir 
Kdward  CarMon'M,  that   he  did  not  winh 
lo    b(>    held    lespitnsiblc    fur    the    prr;;cnl 
policy  of  the  (ioveiiinu'nt. 

The  probability  that  Kngland  will 
soon  have  to  resort  to  conscrijition  to 
keep  up  llu'  sujiply  of  troops  becomes 
increasingly  evi<lent.  Lord  Derby,  who 
has  taken  chai^ri-  of  recruiting,  has  an 
nounced  "that  if  young  men  medically 
(it  and  not  indispensable  to  any  busi- 
ness of  national  importance  or  any 
business  connected  with  the  general 
good  of  the  community  do  not  come  for- 
ward voluntarily  before  November  :{0" 
conipul.sory  means  will  be  taken  to  se- 
cure their  enlistment. 

In  fear  of  this  there  has  been  a  rush 
of  young  men  to  leave  for  the  United 
States  and  the  steamers  have  been  be- 
sieged with  applicants  for  passage. 
The  Government  has  now  put  a  stop 
to  the  exodus  by  re(]uiring  passports 
for  ablebodied  men  wishing  to  emigrate. 
In  New  Zealand  the  Government  has 
the  same  difficulty  to  meet,  for  large 
numbers  of  young  men  have  departed 
to  the  United  States  to  escape  military 
service. 

The  large  British  cabinet  has  proved 
to  be  too  cumbrous  for  managing  the 
war,  so  henceforth  its  direction  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  five  ministers.  Premier 
Asquith,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Balfour,  Minister  of  Munitions  Lloyd 
George,  Colonial  Secretary  Bonar  Law 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mc- 
Kenna. 

Orders  for  'S't  P^fident  of  the 
War  Supplies  ^^^lonal  Surety  Com- 
pany recently  esti- 
mated, upon  a  basis  given  by  the  de- 
mand for  bonding  by  manufacturers 
and  buyers,  that  the  war  orders  placed 
in  this  country  and  Canada  amount  to 
from  $1,500,000,000  to  $2,000,000,- 
000.  He  assigned  one-third  of  this  total 
to  Canada.  At  Ottawa,  last  week,  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  representative  of  Great 
Britian's  Minister  of  Munitions,  said 
that  Canada  had  received,  or  would  re- 
ceive eventually,  orders  amounting  to 
$500,000,000.  In  an  official  report  the 
Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Company 
speaks  of  its  large  orders  from  Russia 
for  shells  and  says  that  its  business  for 
the  year  ending  with  September  next 
will  amount  to  $150,000,000,  altho  its 
best  annual  record  up  to  this  time  has 
been  only  $27,000,000. 

Among  the  orders  recently  placed 
here  by  Russia  are  one  for  $50,000,000 
worth  of  cartridges,  small  arms  and 
machine  guns,  taken  by  the  Bradley 
Construction  Company,  which  has 
bought  the  plant  of  the  Savage  Arms 
Company,  in  Utica,  and  one  for  5,000,- 
000  yards  of  heavy  woolen  cloth,  to  be 
made   into   overcoats   for  soldiers.   For 


ihlM  cloth  ^  , ,  I.O.UUU  wtll  be  pitiii  lo  the 
AiiHMiiiiii  VV  ooloii  (  <irn|iiui>,  v^lmh  ha« 
alicady  lilUtd  tt  Uunr^iiin  okIii  for 
l,r>()0,()l)()  yar<lH,  A  Mhip  recently  ulMrir 
ed  from  j'hilud«l|)hia  with  thi-  third 
laiKo  ol  |ii<  oiiiotivuM  uiid  ruiJM  thitt  hiut 
left  that  poll  for  KuMHJu.  'I'hu  Huma  na- 
tion bouk'hl  H.',()0  frisitfht  earn  in  l'itt». 
bui^h  Horric  liriMs  uk",  und  haM  now  or* 
dered  7r>()0  more.  Having  finnnwii  IH,- 
000  loiiM  of  hleel  ruilM  from  th«  (,'urne- 
giu  Steel  Comimny,  KumhIu  im  in  the 
market  for  T.O.OOO  Iomm. 

It  iH  UHserled,  uppurently  on  ifood 
authority,  that  u  new  order  for  |70,- 
000,000  woilh  of  jxjwder  hax  been 
given  lo  Ihe  Dii  I'ont  Powder  Company. 
Kleven  of  th(!  largeHt  aeropluneM  ever 
made  have  been  ordered  in  Siaingfield, 
Massachusetts.  R  in  intended  that  each 
one  shall  carry  several  tonH  of  explo- 
sives, six  men  and  two  machine  gunn. 
An  order  for  .'5100  tons  of  piciic  acid, 
for  which  $0,ijO(),000  will  be  paid,  woh 
recently  placed.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  the  price  of  this  acid  has  been 
multiplied  by  three.  The  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation  is  at  work  on  four- 
teen boats  ordered  by  Spain.  Italy  has 
bought  47,000,000  feet  of  lumber  from 
the  Southern  Pine  Company  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Russia  has  engaged  300,000,- 
000  feet  of  red  oak  in  Arkansas,  for 
railroad  ties.  To  a  new  company, 
formed  in  New  Haven,  France  has 
given  a  contract  for  about  $60,000,000 
worth  of  rifles  and  cartridges.  An  offi- 
cer of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Com- 
pany says  the  company's  orders  have 
amounted  to  about  $94,000,000. 
Among  last  week's  contracts  were  one 
for  1,000,000  time  fuses,  to  be  made 
in  Indiana  at  a  cost  of  $2,450,000;  a 
British  order  for  70,000  high  explosive 
shells,  and  $7,000,000  worth  of  work 
given  to  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal 
Company.  Italy  and  France  are  buying 
American  coal. 

^,      _j,.  Many  recent  fires  and 

,   ^^     ,^^^^         explosions,   destroying 
and   Kxplosions    .,  ^        r        __ 

^  the   property  of   com- 

panies that  are  filling  war  orders,  are 
believed  to  have  been  caused  by  per- 
sons hostile  to  the  Allies.  On  the  10th, 
a  large  machine  shop  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  was  wrecked  by  fire, 
and  2100  employees  were  deprived  of 
work.  The  loss  was  about  $1,500,000. 
In  the  shop  were  800  field  guns  ready 
for  shipment.  On  the  same  day  fires 
were  discovered  in  three  other  build- 
ings of  the  plant,  but  they  were  quick- 
ly extinguished.  Valuable  patterns  and 
munitions  were  destroyed,  also  on  the 
10th,  bj'  a  fire  at  the  works  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Company.  On  the 
following  day,  fire  caused  a  loss  of  $1,- 
000,000  at  the  plant  of  the  Roebling 
Company  at  Trenton,  where  steel  wire 
rope  is  made.  The  company's  officers 
say  they  are  working  on  orders  from 
our  Government,  and  not  for  European 
belligerents.  An  impression  had  pre- 
vailed that  the  company  had  war  or- 
ders. The  same  company  suffered  a  loss 
of  $1,500,000  from  fire  in  Januarj-  last. 
On  the  10th  two  buildings  of  the  Mid- 
vale  Steel  Company  were  burned,  with 
patterns  and  material  for  a  British  or- 
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der  for  3,000,000  rifles.  And,  one  day 
earlier,  there  was  a  destructive  explo- 
sion at  the  works  of  the  Union  Metal- 
lic Cartridgre  Company,  in  Bridp:eport, 
the  third  of  the  kind  in  two  weeks.  Not 
lonj;  ago,  Russia's  warehouse  for  muni- 
tions at  Seattle  was  burned,  and  the 
loss  was  $500,000. 

The  full  list  is  a  long;  one.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  explosions 
and  fires  in  factories  working  on  war 
orders  have  caused  a  loss  of  more  than 
$5,000,000  worth  of  property  and  of 
24  lives.  Associated  with  them,  it  is 
commonly  believed,  have  been  the  bomb 
explosions  on  ships  carrying  munitions 
from  our  ports.  While  proof  of  guilt 
is  lacking,  the  admissions  of  Fay  and 
others  have  convinced  many  that  the 
fires  and  explosions  at  manufacturing 
plants  where  munitions  were  being 
made  were  not  accidental. 

Robert  Fav,  Walter  Scholz. 

Ch\^e  ^^"'  ^i^"^'*^'  ^^^  Breitung 
^^^  ^  and  two  of  their  associates, 
arrested  two  or  three  weeks  ago  for 
plotting  to  wreck  ships  carrying  muni- 
tions by  attaching  bombs  to  their  rud- 
ders or  propellers,  have  been  indicted 
in  New  York.  The  penalty  for  the  of- 
fences named  is  imprisonment  for  ten 
years.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Fay,  who 
said  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  German 
army,  admitted  his  guilt  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  detectives  who  arrested 
him,  and  also  in  a  statement  which  he 
signed.  Breitung  is  a  nephew  of  E.  N. 
Breitung,  the  banker  and  mine-owner 
who  bought  the  Gennan  steamship 
"Dacia"  and  sent  her  across  the  At- 
lantic with  a  cargo  of  cotton. 

On  the  day  following  the  indictment 
of  these  men,  Alexander  and  Victor 
Gondo,  who  own  two  Hungarian  papers 
published  in  Bridgeport,  were  arresttii 
for  seeking  to  extort  $2000  from  Presi- 
dent Pernitzy,  of  the  Transatlantic 
Trust  Company.  They  freely  admitted 
that  they  had  been  hired  by  rival  bank- 
ers on  the  East  Side  in  New  York  to 
attack  Pernitzy  and  his  company  in 
their  papers,  and  to  a.ssert  that  Fay  and 
others  of  his  kind  had  been  paid  by 
him,  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  German 
or  the  Austrian  Secret  Service.  They 
attempted  to  negotiate  with  Pernitzy, 
thinking,  as  one  of  them  said,  that  he 
"might  pay  more."  He  did  pay  the 
$2000  which  they  demanded,  but  a 
policeman  was  an  unseen  witness  of  the 
transaction,  and  the  arrests  followeil. 
The  two  men  were  held  for  the  grand 
jury. 

Two  days  later,  Dr.  Joseph  Goricus. 
who  resigned  from  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  consular  service  in  December, 
j'fter  fifteen  years'  work  in  it,  pub- 
lished a  long  statement  in  which  he  said 
that  he  had  ott'ended  his  (Jovernment 
by  refusing,  while  he  was  consul  at  San 
Fran<MrtC()  last  year,  to  obey  Nuvul 
Attache  Hurstyn,  who  directed  him  In 
procure  plunH  of  all  our  fortifuationH 
on  the  Pacific  f^oast.  He  asserted  that 
there  were  nearly  HOOO  (!ernuui  or 
AuHtrian  MpieM  in  thi«  country,  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  Naval  Attache 
Moy  Kd,  Military  Attache  von  Paptin, 
and     the     AuKtriun     ( "oriMul-deneral     at 


New  York,  von  Nuber;  that  the  two 
Governments  had  expended  many  mil- 
lions here  in  subsidizing  foreign  lan- 
guage newspapers,  interfering  with  the 
manufacture  and  shipment  of  muni- 
tions, and  striving  to  draw  employees 
away  from  war  order  factories.  The 
Austrian  Embassy  at  Wa.shington  says 
he  is  not  telling  the  truth.  His  charges, 
however,  have  caused  an  inquiry  to  be 
set  on  foot  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

_,      „.  Carranza's    military 

The   Situation    j^^^^^.^  ^,.^  planning  to 

m   Mexico        ^^^^^        y^jj^^        ^^^^^^ 

forces  have  been  reduced  by  desertions. 
He  is  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides.  Gen- 
eral Dieguez,  coming  up  on  the  west 
coast,  has  captured  Hermosillo.  At 
Guaymas  6000'  Carranza  soldiers 
brought  from  the  south  by  boats  are 
preparing  to  join  him.  Another  army 
of  5000  is  moving  northward  from  To'-- 
reon,  and  the  large  Carranza  garrison 
at  Agua  Prieta  is  also  available.  Villa 
would  like  to  get  possession  of  a  port 
on  the  west  coast  and  to  make  his  last 
stand  there,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
armies  of  Calles,  Dieguez  and  Obregon 
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will  close  in  upon  and  overcome  him. 
Carranza's  offer  of  amnesty,  money 
and  free  transportation  to  homes  has 
led  many  of  Villa's  officers  and  soldiers 
to  desert.  The  offer  has  also  been  ef- 
fective in  the  south,  where  3000  of 
Zapata's  men  surrendered  last  week. 
General  Obregon,  at  Nogales,  on  the 
northern  border,  is  negotiating  with 
General  Maytorena,  a  Villa  commander 
who,  it  is  said,  may  go  over  to  Car- 
ranza. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  about 
the  condition  of  the  capital.  In  a  state- 
ment issued  by  our  Government  last 
week  it  was  asserted  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  famine,  that  there  was 
food  for  all,  that  business  was  improv- 
ing, and  that  the  stores  were  open.  But 
agents  of  the  Red  Cross  say  that  con- 
ditions are  appalling;  that  women  and 
children  are  starving,  and  that  shops, 
hotels  and  restaurants  are  closed.  The 
death  rate,  they  add,  is  four  times  the 
normal  percentage.  Carranza  has  by 
decree  taken  the  railroads  from  mili- 
tary control  and  restored  civilian  man- 
agement. By  another  decree  he  has 
prohibited  bull-fighting  and  cock- 
fighting.  It  is  said  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  railway  rolling  stock  has 
been  lost,  as  a  result  of  the  wars,  and 
that  the  armies  have  been  using  more 
than  half  of  what  is  left. 

There  is  a  report  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  our  Con- 
gress will  suggest  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  seek  to  obtain  possession 
of  Lower  California  and  the  northern 
part  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora.  Mexico, 
it  is  said,  will  need  money  for  the  satis- 
faction of  foreign  claims,  and  can  be 
induced  to  part  with  these  tracts  of 
her  territory,  one  of  which  includes 
Magdalena  Bay. 

The  Hayti       ^**™®  time  ago  our  new 

Protectorate     ' '".^u^  ^V""    ^•°"'*^"^^^" 
with  Hayti  was  approved 

by  a  large  majority  in  Hayti's  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  but  approval  by  the 
Senate  was  delayed.  A  Senate  commit- 
tee appointed  to  consider  the  question 
recommended  that  action  be  postponed. 
Last  week,  however,  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  committee's  report  and  rati- 
fied the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  26  to  7. 
The  agreement  thus  oflicially  approved 
virtually  establishes  a  I'nited  States 
protectorate  for  Hayti.  It  places  the 
management  of  the  customs  revenue  m 
the    hands    of     \  '"  pro- 

vides for  the  cou  Vtneri- 

can  experts  in  the  general  tinanctal  ad- 
ni        ■    ition,     a'  .       "    ai     to 

III  i    a    coi  coiHi 

manded  by  American  othcerst.  ll^  teiti! 

is   ten   years,   and   it   may   '         

1(1  December,  Pre.-»ident  \V  i  ^ 

our  Senate  to  ratify  it. 
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DELAWARK:    'I'Im'    i     im 

|Mi|'llllll       Iriilllic      III       (lie      li'i'clll 

caniiviil       wcfk      III       I  >rlii\viiii' 
(!il.V     wiiH    CimimI     I  »ii,\ ,    (IcMili'tl 

to      N|ll>t'clll>N      ll,V       llnilt'll       Sllltl'H 

Scniiliii-  SiiiilNliiir.N .  i'\  Si'imlnr 
IlinniiiM,  ( 'i>iini'''NMiiaM  MiHiic 
anil  nthci's  I'livoniiK  I  In-  piii 
cliiiNi'  mill  iiii|iri>vi'iiii'iit  nl  ilir 
( "lirsn|M'iiUi'  a  ii  il  I  'I'law  an" 
('anal  l>,\  llii'  t'liiti'il  States. 
'I'lir  |ini,|i'rl  is  a  vi'iy  uiii  unr, 
(till  nnw  llnit  piiltlii'  allriiliiin 
is  iiii'iii'd  liiwai'd  ini|M'ii\riiii'nl 
III'  fiiastMl  wiilcrwa.VN  I'ur  pur 
IMisi's  III  cianniiM'cc  anil  ilrl'i'iisi', 
il  In  i't>Kanli<(l  as  niuii-  likely 
III  III-  I'anicil  out.  'I'lii'  canal 
uiMilil  lie  a  link  in  tin-  pru 
|iiis(>il  imiiT  \vat('f\\a.\  aluiiK 
lUc    i-ntii'i"    Atlantic    cna.sl. 

FLORIDA:  Al'Icr  an  inija'cs 
sivc  parailc  of  liundicils  ul  an- 
toniuUili's  lillfil  willi  ( 'onii'dcr 
ale  veterans  and  their  ladies 
and  amid  the  cheers  and  "rebel 
.veils"  of  tluMisands  ol  speita- 
tors,  the  memorial  to  th(>  wom- 
en o(  the  Confederacy  was 
recently  vinveiled  in  Conl'eder- 
ate  I'ark,  .lacksonville.  As  the 
t'onfederate  lla>;s  which  hail 
veiled  the  monument  were 
hiosed  several  bands  and  the 
great  multitude  ol'  people  joined 
iu  idayiufi  and  sinfjinj;  "Dixie." 
United  States  Senator  Duncan 
II.  I'leti-her  presided  and  the 
Hon.  Theodore  T.  Turubull,  of 
Mouticello.  was  the  orator  of 
the   o.ceasiou. 

GEORGIA:  The  Anti-Saloon 
Leasne  of  (ieorgia,  with  its  8S2 
committees,  is  making  a  vigor- 
cais  campaign  thruout  the  state 
for  the  passage  of  three  prohi- 
bition bills  which  it  has  caused 
to  be  introduced  in  the  present 
special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. lOx-Goveruor  li.  B.  (llenu 
of  North  Carolina  and  a  large 
uumber  of  other  prominent 
prohibitionists  from  neighbou- 
iug  states  are  holding  meetings 
iu  the  larger  cities.  The  i)ress 
of  the  state  generally  seems  to 
believe  that  :i  drastic  law  will 
be  i)assed  at  this  session  and 
that  it  will  go  into  elVect  cm 
January    1    next, 

ILLINOIS:  The  prison  com- 
missioners of  this  state  have 
decided  to  employ  500  honor 
prisoners  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  $3,500,000  peniten- 
tiary buildings  at  Joliet.  They 
say  it  will  save  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  the  state  and  will 
further  the  commissioners'  plan 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
honor  system  at  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  new  buildings  will 
be  erected  on  the  2194  acre 
honor  farm  recently  purchased 
by  the  state.  A  part  of  the 
work  will  be  the  erection  of  a 
prison  wall  thirty-five  feet 
high,  upon  which,  when  fin- 
isbeil.  no  guards  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

INDIANA:  The  recent  con- 
vention of  the  Indiana  Teach- 
ei-s'  Association  at  Indianapo- 
lis was  the  largest  and  most 
important  gathering  of  school 
teachers  ever  known  in  the 
state.  The  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  of  the  city  were  inade- 
quate, and  thousands  of  mem- 
bers were  received  into  private 
homes.  Every  available  room  in 
the    downtown    section    was    re- 
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tliiin     lil.iilll)    perNoiiN.    N'licaliiiii 
al       tniinlng       wiin        pruiniiieiil 
lininiiK     the    NiiliJectN    I'oiisiilri'ed. 
It    was    repmted    thai    IiihI    year 
there    were     I'JO.OUII    sludehlN    of 
llie    practical    ails    in    the    nIiiI' 
and    that    of   IheNe   .'!0,000   devol 
ed     their     study     to     home     and 
farm    work.    Miss    Anna    WilHon. 
of     ( "rnwfoi'ilsville.     was     elected 
president,     the    liftli     woman    lo 
hold    I  his   ollice    in    Ihe   sixty  two 
years    nt     the     association's     his 
toiy. 

KENTUCKY:  What  is  km.wn 
as  the  I'lai'k  I'atch,  a  section 
composed  of  about  thirty  coun 
lies  in  western  Kenliicky  and 
Tennessee,  mostly  in  Tennes- 
see, furnishes  the  foreign  mar- 
kets with  a  large  portion  of 
their  annual  pui'cliases  of  to 
bacco.  The  crop  in  that  section 
this  vear  is  estimated  at  near- 
ly 100,000,000  pounds,  and  the 
farmers  do  not  know  what  they 
are  going  to  do  with  it.  The 
war  in  I'atrojie  has  closed  many 
of  the  l)(>st  markets,  and  th(> 
exorbitant  ocean  freight  rates 
and  insurance  to  those  that  are 
open  make  the  disposition  of 
the  tobacco  a  matter  of  much 
anxiety    to    the    growers. 

MINNESOTA:  The  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  h;is  (>iitei'ed 
an  entirely  new  lield.  (Jradu- 
ates  of  the  medical  college  are 
to  be  train(>d  as  speci.-ilists  in 
branches  of  clinical  medicine 
!Uid  surgery.  For  thi-ee  yeai's 
these  gradujites  ar(>  to  continue 
their  studies  along  ditYerent 
lines  of  investigation,  each  then 
to  receive  a  degree  of  doctor 
of  science  in  the  particular 
branch  he  has  followed.  This 
work,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
attempted  in  America,  is  made 
possible  by  the  $1,500,000 
Mayo  Foundation  for  Medical 
Education  and  Research, 
which  has  formed  an  alliance 
with   the   university. 

MISSISSIPPI:  For  having 
voluntarily  submitted  them- 
selves to  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Goldberger  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health 
service  in  producing  and  cur- 
ing pellagra,  twelve  convicts  iu 
the  Mississippi  state  prison, 
seven  of  them  under  life  sen- 
tences, have  been  pardoned  by 
Governor  Earl  Brewer.  Physi- 
cians say  that  Dr.  Goldberger's 
success  in  producing  the  disease 
by  means  of  an  unbalanced  diet 
is  one  of  the  medical  triumphs 
of  the  age.  Six  of  the  patients 
have  pellagra  in  pronounced 
form  and  two  others  show  defi- 
nite symi)toms  of  it.  Dr.  Gold- 
berger expects  to  cure  them  all 
by  means  of  a  properly  bal- 
anced diet.  This  disease  has 
been  oTie  of  the  scourges  of  the 
South. 

NEVADA:  As  proof  that 
prosperity  is  returning  with  a 
rush  to  this  state  the  fact  is 
cited  that  in  a  single  day  re- 
centl.v  six  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion were  filed  in  Reno.  They 
wei-e  for  a  milling  company, 
capital  stock  $500,000;  a  laud 
and    investment    company,    cap- 


ital     $I,(IIHI,(MHI  :      II       WlirelMMlM* 

iiiiil    ciiiiiiiiixHiiiii    coiiipiiny,    cap 
lliil     ]|(llHI.OOO:     a     niiniiiK    corn 
jiiiiiy,    cMjiital    !{!|oo.iMHi:    II    liar 
iiirii      ciiiiipan>,      cnpiliil      )^'JIN>, 
000,     and     an     iiki  iciillural     iiiid 
liveNlock    ciiinpiiiiy    with    capiliil 
Htock     of     $,"100,000      All      Ihi-Hi* 
ciiriioriil ioiiH    me    li>    iiiaki'    Keno 
their     pi'iiM'Ipiil     pliicc     III     liiihi 

lieSH. 

NEW  YORK:  The  approach 
VH  lo  the  .Miiiiliatlaii  Itridge  in 
New  York  ('itv.  which  will  be 
the  iiiomI  cosily  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  I'nited  Stales,  me  mo  near 
ly  conipleled  that  only  abuill 
lifleeii  per  cent  of  the  work  in 
.Manhattan  and  live  per  cent 
in  Mrookl.Nii  is  nnlinisJied.  The 
bridge  itself  has  cost  the  city 
.$"JI,105.'J00.  The  ajiproach  on 
the  .ManliJittan  side,  known  of 
licially  as  the  .Manh.ittan 
Pla/.'i,  which  is  costing  $'-;2S. 
I'JO.oi,  has  turned  a  section  of 
the  East  Side,  in  one  of  its 
most  sipialid  parts,  into  a  ver- 
itable park  with  strikingly 
beaiitifid  adornments.  A  nota- 
ble feature  of  the  Brooklyn 
aitproach  will  be  statues  ()f 
INIiss  Manhattan  and  Miss 
Brooklyn,  each  twelve  feet  in 
hight,  seated  opposite  each 
other  at  the  center  of  the  aji- 
l)roach  in  front  of  great  gran- 
ite pylons.  These  approaches 
mark  the  most  sei-ious  attempt 
yet  made  in  this  country  to 
treat  bridge  entrances  with  a 
view  to  combining  the  artistic 
and    the   practical. 

NORTH  CAROLINA:   At  the 

convention  of  the  Eipial  suf- 
frage League  of  North  Caro- 
lina recently  held  at  Asheville, 
resolutions  were  ado|)ted  favor- 
ing the  national  organization 
and  ojiposing  the  methods  of 
the  Congressional  Union.  It 
was  also  resolved  to  ask  the 
Legislature  to  grant  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  choice  of  jiresiden- 
tial  electors,  that  body  being 
empowered  to  do  so  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  each  house  with- 
out submission  of  the  question 
to  the  people. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  Newport 
has  been  giveu  to  understand 
that  it  must  enforce  the  laws 
relating  to  liquor  selling  and 
gambling  or  cease  to  be  a  naval 
base.  Captain  Roger  Welles, 
recent  commander  at  the  Naval 
Training  Station  there,  devot- 
ed several  weeks  to  obtaining 
evidence  of  the  laxity  of  city 
officials  and  laid  the  facts  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
Then  Rear  Admiral  Austin  M. 
Knight,  commanding  the  dis- 
trict which  includes  Newport, 
gave  the  warning.  As  a  result 
a  largely  attended  mass  meet- 
ing of  citizens  formed  an  or- 
ganization which  promises  to 
close  all  g:imbling  places  and 
stop  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor. 

SOUTH      CAROLINA:      The 

Southern  Railwa.v's  new  export 
coal  terminal  at  Charleston  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  improvements  made 
in  late  years  at  that  port.  The 
coal-handling  machinery,  con- 
sisting of  a  huge  car-dumper 
and  loading  tower,  is  operated 
entirely  by  electricity.  By 
means    of    it    coal    can    now     be 


IoikIi-iI    into    HliipH    riM    rniif'lly 
iiiid    im    cliciiply    III    Cliiii'l' 
II H  III  liny  oilier  AiihtI'iiii   , 
mid    fri-iKlil    riileM    liiivi-   l>i-<-ii    no 
lid  iiifleil      Ihiil      coal      'iperiilorr 
hliippiiiK    Mini     ( 'Jiiirb'Mliiii     will 
be    on    a    pmilv    with    tliimf   ft 
porliiiK    llirti    Norfolk. 

VERMONT!     Il     \^MH     mi     ill 

WIIpI  lliiil  recent),  V\  Tfcki'd 
liiliidl  I'iIk  of  hIiiIc  roofN  ill  cilil'H 
mid  liiwiiM  iiloiiK  the  coiihI  of 
llie    (;i|If   of    .Mexjc.i,    bill    it    1,1.. w 

a    prMili|{ioiiN   voliiine  of  liiiHineHn 

to     the     Vl'rriiolil     xliile    qillirriex 

I'liiclifiilly    every    yard     in     llie 

stale  lillM  liei'li  cleiilieil  mil  in 
lespoiiMe  to  hurry  orderx  from 
Ihe  vvind-HMepi  dixtiiciji,  mid 
the  qiiiirrii-H  are  all  buMy  try 
iiig  to  Niippl.v  Ihe  detuaiid  mid 
leHiiii-k    the    yariJM. 

VIRGINIA:  Six  monflis  ..go 
Jlopi'Well  was  a  hiiiall  tented 
village.  Today  its  '.'{O.OIMI  in 
lialiitaiitN  are  giving  it  an  ap- 
jiearance  of  |ieriiiaiience.  'I'lie 
10.  I.  dii  Pont  de  .N'eiiiours 
Powder  Conipaiiy,  on  its  .'{U'K* 
acres,  has  alrearly  spent  about 
$1S,000,0<K>  on  its  plant  and 
residences  for  its  employees. 
AVith  the  •  <'ompJetion  of  its 
sulphuric-acid  jilant — the  larg- 
est in  the  world — its  outlay 
will  have  been  :ibout  $25,(KK).- 
0(t(t.  But  the  new  city,  oiitsifie 
the  comiiany's  reservation,  ex- 
tends for  six  miles  along  the 
narrow  striji  of  land  between 
the  Appfimatox  River  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway 
line  .almost  to  I'etersburg.  Here 
tall  business  blocks  of  brick  are 
being  rushed  to  completion,  to 
be  occuiiied  as  stores  and  offices 
by  tenants  eagerly  wsiiting  for 
them.  More  than  .300  substan- 
tial business  enterprises  and 
hundreds  of  lesser  concerns  are 
already  located  on  the  princi- 
pal street.  Water  and  sewerage 
systems  are  begun,  and  school- 
houses,  churches,  hotels  and 
other  buildings  of  a  i)ermanent 
character    are    being    built. 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  of  the  State 
Road  Engineer.  Ohio  Count.v's 
improved  highway,  are  not 
only  the  best  in  West  Virginia, 
but  are  equal  in  extent  to  all 
the  improved  roads  in  the  fifty- 
four  other  counties  of  the  state. 
Out  of  a  total  of  240  miles  of 
public  highways  in  Ohio  Coun- 
ty, only  thirty  miles  of  clay 
road  remain  to  be  improved. 
Most  of  the  work  done  is  of 
the  "penetration''  or  "water 
bound"  macadam  character.  It 
is  estimated  that  .3000  vehicles 
pass  daily  over  the  National 
road  in  this  county,  one  of  the 
finest  stretches  of  highway  in 
the   United   States. 

WISCONSIN:  A  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  state  ended  a  long  fight  to 
abolish  justice  of  the  peace 
courts  in  Milwaukee.  In  1911 
the  Legislature  enacted  a  law- 
abolishing  them,  biit  the  con- 
stitutionality of  that  law  was 
questioned  and  the  matter  has 
been  in  the  courts  ever  .since. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  decision  is  that  it  opens  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  every 
marriage  performed  by  any  of 
these  justices  since  the  law 
went  into  effect  four  years  ugo. 
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'"■"^lll'l  Kcpublic  liiiM  not  l)i't'M  a 
I'ailiirc.  It  is  alisoliiioly  citrUtin 
to  roiiliiuu'.  I\l(iiiiircliiiil  k<>v 
tMMiiu'iil.  is  iiH  (lead  in  (liiim  as  it  is 
in  the  Unitocl  Siati's,  where,  cxcept- 
iiiK  ill  Ji  vi'iy  limited  sense,  it  nevei- 
existed. 

1  am  president  of  China;  and  lliat 
means  president  of  a  liepuhlie.  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  anytiiinK  else; 
and  1  wisli  to  eoiitinue  as  head  of 
the  Chinese  nation  oidy  according  to 
the  wishes  of  those  who  are  (lualilied 
and  competent  to  sa>'  who  shall  he 
the  ollieial  leader  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple. 

1  am  asked  to  speak  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  indeed  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  I  am  most  happy  to 
do  so.  First,  the  American  people 
have  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  un- 
seltish  in  their  interest  in  Chinese 
political  affairs.  They  have  never 
wanted  to  control  our  Government 
nor  to  direct  our  policies,  tho  the 
United  States  Government  has  often 
advised  us  as  to  the  best  course  to 
pursue  in  international  matters.  Sec- 
ondly, the  American  people  are  nat- 
urally more  interested  in  the  success 
of  what  has  been  termed  our  experi- 
ment in  democracy  than  are  other 
peoples;  and,  thirdly,  the  American 
nation,  alone  among  the  great 
powers,  has  the  time  and  inclination 
to  listen  to  a  recital  of  China's  posi- 
tion at  this  time.  I  gladly  speak  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States. 

MISLEADING    NEWS    FROM    CHINA 

I  am  misrepresented  even  in  the 
American  and  British  press.  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  sent  me  by  our  lega- 
tions in  Washington  and  London ; 
and  they  show  that  there  is  either  a 
wilful  plan  to  destroy  foreign  con- 
fidence in  Chinese  democracy  or  that 
there  are  Chinese  enemies  of  mine 
who  wish  to  see  me  thrust  out  of  the 
way  even  if  they  must  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  re-establishing  the  crown. 

Your  journals  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  upon  the  officials  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United.  States  that  the  as- 
sertions to  the  effect  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  reestablishment  of  the 
monarchy  and  that  I  desire  to  be 
Emperor  are  made  by  my  enemies, 
not  by  my  friends. 

Had  I  continued  to  believe  a  mon- 
archial  form  of  government  to  be 
best  for  our  country  I  would  have 
thrown  all  my  weight  on  the  side  of 
the  dynasty.  But  I  saw  that  a  change 
was  inevitable;  that  China  as  a  mon- 


hi  view  of  llif  iiliinnini/  ir/itnlH 
iioii'  r(niiinif  fnnii  tin-  Fur  h'tml 
lliiil  I'll  hIiIi  lit  )'iiiui  Shili-lcdi  in 
/iliiltiiuf  till-  ui'vrflirtiiv  of  tin- 
i'liiiiiHi'  nimlilic  with  <i  nii'W  of 
nmhiiiij  UiiiiHvlf  cmpt'ror,  we  an- 
lilcdHitl  It)  III-  (ihlf  to  iircHriil  liin 
<>  Illicit  UHHitntncc  to  the  continin 
tin  given  in  an  interview  with  Carl 
run  liissiiitjirr  iit  I'i'kiiKj  <t  fnv 
li'crhs  iKjii.  I'll  in  iiicHHiiya  to  tin: 
American  iiroplc  was  given  in  the 
form  of  ansii'i'rH  to  a  nrrivH  of 
(liifxlioim  which  hiiil  been  iire/iiinil 
in  advance  and  had  been  written 
out  for  him  in  ChincHe  and  Kikj- 
liuli  by  his  firrsoiial  necrctaricH, 
the  Honorable  Li  Chi-tung  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sevrplee.  The 
interview  began  at  one-thirty  in 
the  morning  and  lusted  nearly  two 
hours.  Yiinn  Shih-kai  answered 
categorically  the  questions  on  the 
card  before  him,  referring,  when 
necessary,  to  newspaper  clippings, 
mining  reports  and  the  Sun  Yu  or 
Confucian  Analects. — The  Editok. 


archy  was  weak  against  internal  dis- 
turbers no  less  than  against  foreign 
aggressors;  that  kingly  institutions 
were  not  in  keeping  with  progress 
and  enlightenment.  1  sought,  per- 
sonally, the  prominent  members  of 
the  royal  house  and  urged  that  the 
will  of  the  intelligent  and  modern- 
istic portions  of  the  people  demanded 
that  a  change  be  brought  about.  I 
arrayed  myself  with  the  forces  of 
democracy,  and  democracy  won.  Nor 
am  I  hesitant  about  saying  that  had 
I  stood  for  the  old  order  the  mon- 
archy would  not  have  gone  so  quick- 
ly or  surely.  A  long  and  terrible  civil 
war  would  probably  have  resulted. 

Some  of  my  critics,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  think  they  see  in  my 
order  for  the  official  resumption  of 
Confucianism  a  reversion  to  all 
things  old.  Without  reason  they 
couple  Confucianism  and  monarch- 
ism.  And  when  they  do  this  they  be- 
tray their  ignorance  of  the  founder 
of  our  great  national  code  of  ethics ; 
for  Confucius  was  neither  of  royal 
blood  nor  favorable  to  royalty.  He 
was  a  sincere  and  humble  man — like 
the  Christian  Saviour;  and  was  not 
in  the  favor  of  the  rulers  of  his  time. 

I  am  a  believer  in  Confucius — and 
so  are  you;  and  so  are  all  Christian 
men  and  women,  for  the  Great  Sage 
taught  Truth.  Jesus  taught  Truth 
and  humility  and  love.  They  taught 
the  same;  one  on  one  side  of  the 
earth,  the  other  on  the  other.  Were 
they  living  on  earth  today  they  would 
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be   litii)    iMcndM,     tf{u-hi(iK     i^ide    by 
Hiih.',  and  tellinK  men  how  to  live. 

There  i.s  no  political  Hn^uiiSvanea 
in  this  reallirrnution  of  our  national 
belief  in  the  Great  SaKe,  unleMM  it 
iniKht  be  tak<;n  that  the  cloxer  knit 
tinK  toKi'ther  of  a  \)i-<)\>W  in  rn»jrulH 
and  ethics  had  political  Mignificance. 
If  the  United  Staten  were  to  declarw 
Christianity  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
country  would  that  mean  that  the 
United  States  was  committed  to  Home 
si)(«!ial  form  of  government?  It 
would  not  so  apijear  to  me;  for  re- 
ligion is  that  which  concerns  a  man's 
thoughts,  government  regulates  his 
conduct. 

THE    REPUBLIC    WILL    NOT    FAIL 

If  the  Ftepublic  of  China  should 
fail — and  1  declare  now  that  it  will 
not,  if  the  decision  i.s  to  rest  with 
me  and  my  supporters — I  would  re- 
peat in  lamentation  the  dying 
phrases  of  the  Great  Teacher:  "Tai 
shan,  ki  tui  hu!"  (The  great  moun- 
tain is  broken!)  "Liang  muh,  ki  huai 
hu!"  (The  strong  beam  is  thrown 
down!;  "Chi  jin,  ki  wei  hu!"  (The 
wise  man  is  decayed!) 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  loud 
calls  from  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try for  a  return  to  the  monarchial 
form;  and  it  io  equally  true  that  as 
late  as  yesterday  the  Council  of  State 
advised  that  I  issue  an  order  for 
the  assembling  of  a  citizens'  conven- 
tion to  act  on  a  new  constitution.  The 
order  will  be  issued.  It  is  now  being 
prepared,  and  will  be  sent  out  to  all 
the  officials  within  a  fortnight.  I  ex- 
pect that  the  convention  will  as- 
semble late  in  December  or  early  in 
January  and  that  it  will  take  impor- 
tant action.  But  not  any  of  this  re- 
lates to  the  changing  of  the  form  of 
government,  altho  I  hope  for  many 
changes  in  the  administration  of  cer- 
tain departments  and  particularly  as 
relates  to  the  powers  of  the  execu- 
tive and  to  the  methods  of  provincial 
elections.  The  question  of  reverting 
to  a  monarchial  form  may  be  brought 
up ;  I  presume  it  will,  and  that  it  will 
be  discussed  earnestly  and  at  consid- 
erable length;  but  there  is  not  the 
remotest  chance  that  the  royalists 
will  be  in  a  majority. 

It  has  been  urged  in  certain  quar- 
ters that  a  republic  was  not  of  a 
strength  sufficient  to  cope  with 
enemies  within  and  without  the 
State,  and  many  unthinking  and 
poorly  informed  people  have  been  led 
to  believe  this.  In  truth  China  was 
never  so  well  able  to  defend  herself 
against  internal  and  alien  foes  as  at 
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present.  I  do  not  nuan  to  say  that 
we  have  such  foes,  at  least  that  we 
have  any  immediate  lears  of  them; 
but  the  Republic  is  stronger  in 
actually  developed  and  potential 
strength  than  ever  the  monarchy 
was. 

JAPAN'S    CLAIMS   EXAGGERATED 

The  supposed  claims  of  Japan  have 
been  wickedly  exaggerated  by  those 
who  do  not  want  to  see  peace  exist 
between  the  two  nations;  and  in  the 
Western  world  the  press  has  pub- 
lished widely  that  the  Japanese  are 
exerting  and  asserting  political  and 
commercial  authority  thruout  China. 
And  upon  this  feature  I  wish  your 
journals  would  speak  plainly,  without 
misquoting  me.  Japan  is  not  pursu- 
ing a  policy  of  aggression  with  us. 
The  Government  of  the  Mikado  is 
conducting  all  business  with  China 
thru  regular  channels,  and  in  a  regu- 
lar, routine,  diplomatic  and  friendly 
manner.  That  Government  has  made 
many  requests  since  the  British-Jap- 
anese occupation  of  Kiao-chau.  Soma 
of  these  requests — they  were  never 
in  the  nature  of  demands  nor  accom- 
panied by  threats  — .  have  been 
granted,  others  have  been  refused. 
Still  others  are  under  diplomatic  con- 
sideration. 

We  have  received  assurances  from 
Japan  that  the  concession  of  Kiao- 
chau,  from  which  the  Germans  were 
ousted  by  Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
is  to  be  held  by  the  two  nations  only 
until  such  a  time  as  full  adjustments 
are  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  upon  the  termination  of 
the  present  war. 

Japanese  occupation  of  Manchuria 
is  with  our  consent  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States,  Russia 
and  Great  Britain.  The  maximum 
number  of  troops  to  be  quartered  in 
the  p'  evince  is  72,000;  and  when  this 
number  was  exceeded  by  nearly  100,- 
000  some  months  ago,  we  protested 
and  the  excess  troops  were  at  once 
withdrawn.  We  did  not  know  at  the 
time  that  these  were  extra  forces 
held  for  possible  service  in  Europe, 
:ind  that  their  quartering  in  Man- 
churia was  intended  to  be  but  tem- 
porary. 

It  ia  not  true  that  Japan  has  in 
any  sense  secured  control  of  the  Cen- 
tral China  iron  mines,  the  iron  works 
at  Hankow,  or  any  other  mines  or 
works  within  our  territory  outside 
the  province  of  Manchuria.  Nor  have 
concessiojis  been  granted  Japan  or 
any  other  nation  in  the  Sht-n-si  and 
Shan-si  coal  fields.  These  fields,  thf 
rnoHt  extensive  and  valuable  in  the 
world,  are  owned  and  will  ((iriliime 
to  Iji*  owned  solely  by  the  pt'opU-  of 
China.  We  have  let  it  be  known  in 
New  York,  I^ondon,  Paris  and  (tther 


large  centers  that  we  are  ready  to 
grant  private  or  corporate  conces- 
sions for  the  working  of  vast  coal 
areas,  as  well  as  for  zinc  and  copper 
mining  in  Yun-nan  and  marble  quar- 
rying in  various  provinces;  along 
with  railway  concessions  necessary 
lor  the  profitable  working  of  them; 
but  no  government,  Japan  or  any 
other,  has  been  or  will  be  given  con- 
trol over  China's  natural  resources. 

While  Manchuria  can  supply  Japan 
and  Korea  with  fuel  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  the  Shen-si  and  Shan-si 
coal  areas  can  keep  the  world  warm 
for  2000  years.  German  Government 
engineers  first  surveyed  the  latter 
fields  in  1886,  1887  and  1888,  and  in 
1892  Germany  made  a  secret  offer 
to  China  to  mine  the  coal  and  pay 
her  63  cents  per  ton  for  it,  and  to 
enter  into  a  contract  covering  the  life 
of  the  mines;  but  the  offer  was  de- 
clined. 

As  for  foreign  military  aides,  a 
large  number  of  Japanese  drillmas- 
ters  have  been  employed  here  at 
the  capital  and  at  Tientsin,  Nanking, 
Shanghai  and  Canton  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  officers  and  soldiers ;  but 
as  more  of  our  own  citizens  become 
proficient  the  services  of  the  for- 
eigners are  dispensed  with. 

Personally,  as  Viceroy  of  Shan- 
tung,   and    afterward  as  Viceroy  of 


PROGRESS 

BY  HELEN  HOYT 

Does  any  place  in  the  park 
That  we  have  chosen 
Ever  content  us? 
Here  it   is  not  dry, 
And  here  it  is  rough, 
And  here  it  is  sunny 
And  there  too  cool. 
And  again 
It  is  windy 

Or  close  to  the  noises. 
Or  that  tree  over  yonder 
Is  surely  more  wide, 
Or    better   secluded. 
Always  the  next  spot — 
The  one  a  little  farther — 
Shall  be  more  to  our  liking. 

It  would  be  easier 

To  sit  down  immovable 

On  the  first  bench  we  come  to, 

I'ublic  and  vulgar; 

And  let  ingenuity  rest  its  feet. 

Why  need  we  always 

He  expecting  a!ul  striving 

To  suit  so  exactly 

Our  ()ver-nicene«.s! 


Chihli,  1  had  in  my  service  .iiany 
German  engineers  and  tacticians  and 
some  few  of  these  still  remain.  A 
number  of  German  as  well  as  British 
officers  were  employed  in  the  national 
forces  and  at  the  chief  training 
school,  but  only  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  these  are  now  in  China.  I  ex- 
pect that  within  three  years — five  at 
most — there  will  not  be  a  foreigner, 
in  the  strict  sense,  in  either  our 
army  or  our  navy. 

A  CHINESE  MERCHANT  MARINE 

I  have  of  late  months  had  many 
conferences  with  Chinese  capitalists 
regarding  the  establishing  of  a  Chi- 
nese merchant  marine,  and  I  may  say 
that  a  number  of  important  projects 
are  on  foot.  Now  that  we  are  at  last 
beginning  to  realize  the  tremendous 
extent  of  our  natural  resources  and 
the  great  need  for  their  proper  de- 
velopment, we  naturally  think  of  be- 
coming a  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing people.  We  are  the  youngest 
nation  in  natural  resources. 

In  order  to  work  our  mines  and  to 
build  our  railroads  we  must  have 
machinery,  and  in  order  to  get  our 
machinery  without  being  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  steamship  lines, 
we  are  compelled  to  think  of  the 
possibilities  that  await  us  on  the 
ocean.  I  may  say  that  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  first-class  lines 
of  ships  between  China  and  the 
United  States  is  just  now  occupying 
the  thought  of  some  of  our  ablest 
men.  We  have  capitalists  who  are 
amply  able  to  finance  such  projects, 
and  I  confidently  expect  that  within 
a  year — secured  by  purchase — or 
within  three  years,  if  we  must  have 
them  built,  great  vessels  will  fiy  the 
Chinese  mercantile  flag  in  the  har- 
bors of  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

But  for  the  European  war  many 
millions  of  British,  Belgian  and 
American  capital  would  now  be  made 
use  of  in  the  furthering  of  new 
enterprises  and  China  would  be  fully 
entered  upon  an  era  of  long-post- 
poned commercial  development.  I 
have  a  list  of  some  thirty  large 
enterprises,  each  of  them  involving 
the  expenditure  of  from  one  to  nine 
millions  of  dollars,  gold,  which  were 
projected  for  1915.  1916  and  1917. 
but  which.  I  suppose,  must  now 
await  more  satisfactory  wurld  condi- 
tions. Still,  we  are  not  feeling  the 
etfei'ts  i>f  the  war  as  seriously  aa 
some  of  the  other  neutral  n 
for  we  are  thankfully  very 
from  this  horrible  aiut  unnex 
tuitchery  aiuj  waste.  Ki>th  our  ' 
ami  our  eiu-tnie.H  are  engMgvil  ui  ini^ 
suicide  of  nations  we  are  sorrv  for 
all  of  them! 


WHY  DOliS  A  RICH  MAN  WORK 


VA    WII.LIAW  I  KIDI  RK.K  hlX 


AR1,I///,AKI)   i.M   iiiRinK  in  Ihc 
city  and  tlie  clasMic,  (•(liiiiiiiH'd 
t'ai^nd*'  of  (he  Slock  I'lxcliariKt' 
is   a    vaKiic   wall,    liliiiicd   and    iiidi'^ 
tilict  hciiilid  llir  li«'i(('  swills  of  wliilr 
siutw.  All  ahoiit  i(  i\sc  the  lolly  lianK 
and     ollico     huildiiiK.^     whoso     upprr 
storios  arc  lost  in  tlii'  storm.   In  llu' 
wind-swept    strt'cts    ai"i'    little    lilacU 
s|)t'cks    stinKK'i'iK    llini    the   snow 
the  busy  doni'/.oiis  of  Ihc  financial  dis- 
trict, inossciiKcrs.  clerks,   promoters, 
bankers,    all    inullled    and     indistin 
jfuisliable   save   as    tiny    units,    each 
buffeted  by  the  clenuMits. 

Some  Oi"  the  jiuny  fi^^iires.  as  they 
dodge  thru  a  revolviiiK  door  into  the 
ornate,  electrically  liRhted.  marble 
hallway  of  one  of  the  ixroixt  bui!din>rs. 
reveal  themselves  to  l-e  wrapt  in  cost- 
ly furs  and  are  impressive  in  per- 
sonality. The  uniformed  elevator- 
starters  salr.te  them  respectfully.  A 
moment  ago,  in  the  storm,  in  the 
world  which  Nature  created,  they 
were  merely  struirglinpr  human  atoms. 
Now,  in  their  world,  they  are  domi- 
nating personalities.  In  a  moment  or 
so  the  doors  of  some  board  room  or 
inner  office  will  close  behind  them  and 
the  whole  financial  world  will  await 
the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

The  scene  changes.  In  front  of  the 
same  group  of  bank  buildings  and 
financial  institutions  the  melting 
asphalt  yields  a  tarry  odor,  the  white, 
columned  faQades  are  blinding  in  the 
sunlight  and  the  furnace-like  air  is 
heavy  and  dead.  The  crowds  in  the 
streets  cling  along  the  shadows  of  the 
walls,  languid  and  enervated  with  the 
stifling  air,  yet  prest  on  to  ceaseless 
activity  by  some  invisible  goad.  With- 
in the  office  buildings  various  execu- 
tive committees,  boards  of  directors, 
councils  of  trustees,  the  personnel  of 
which  is  composed  of  these  same  men 
of  vast  wealth  and  influence,  are 
from  day  to  day  meeting  in  spite  of 
the  heat  of  mid-July,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  a  quorum  is  lacking. 

What  is  the  lure  of  the  market- 
place, greater  than  the  lure  of  for- 
eign lands  or  sumptuous  summer 
home  or  the  fascinations  of  travel  or 
sport,  which  so  appeals  to  these  men 
who  are  already  oversated  with 
wealth,  overweighted  with  power? 
Their  money,  which  could  have  pur- 
chased them  the  wings  of  freedom, 
surcease  from  the  turmoil  of  com- 
merce and  relief  from  responsibility, 
has  seemingly  anchored  them  with 
golden  weights  to  the  never-ceasing 
round  of  business. 

Various  high-sounding  explana- 
tions have  been  given — "the  stimu- 
lating  climate  causes  men  to  over- 
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work  themselves."  "the  restless,  in- 
domitable energy  of  the  American," 
"his  boundless  ambition,"  "we  are  a 
young  nation  and  the  hot  blood  of 
youth  in  our  veins  spurs  us  on  to 
constant  endeavor."  Absurd!  Me- 
teorologically, p.sychologically,  physi- 
ologically  and  sociologically  absurd! 

The  Englishman  of  large  wealth 
properly  appreciates"  leisure  and 
knows  how  to  employ  it,  why  not  the 
American?  The  American  can  em- 
ploy Labor  to  the  best  advantage, 
wresting  from  it  the  maximum  of 
effort  and  efiiciency,  he  can  employ 
Time  so  that  every  second  is  utilized, 
but  as  an  employer  of  Leisure  he  is 
a  decided  amateur,  paying  the  high- 
est price,  paying  it  grudgingly  and 
receiving  unsatisfactory  returns.  He 
realizes  this  and  so,  feeling  his  lim- 
itations, employs  as  little  of  it  as 
possible. 

Why?  What  is  the  generic  differ- 
ence between  the  Englishman  of 
great  wealth  and  the  American? 
Comparatively  few  Englishmen  have 
themselves  amassed  their  fortunes; 
comparatively  few  American  rich 
men  have  not.  In  England,  vast  land- 
ed estates  have  been  held  in  the  same 
families,  under  the  law  of  entail,  for 
centuries,  given  to  the  founder  of  the 
house  by  the  Crown  for  services, 
usually  in  wars  of  conquest.  These 
great  estates  did  not  represent  mon- 
ey and  it  took  generations  of  cottage 
building  and  farm  renting  and  town 
forming  to  produce  the  modern  rent- 
rolls.  So  the  inheritors  of  these  es- 
tates, whose  solicitors,  managers  and 
agents  have  been  in  practical  control, 
have  for  generations  had  opportu- 
nity to  grow  acquainted  with  the  pos- 
sibilities afforded  by  leisure,  while 
the  American  has  a  chance  at  it  only 
after  the  best  energies  in  him  and 
the  best  years  of  his  life  have  been 
spent  and  he  is  disinclined  to  take  up 
new  things. 

However,  these  generalities  are  too 
vague.  Let  us  interest  ourselves  only 
in  the  facts. 

Mr.  A.,  who  began  to  support  him- 
self at  fifteen  by^  being  a  clerk  in  a 
bank,  subsequently  became  its  presi- 
dent, a  director  in  three  or  four  rail- 
roads, vice-president  of  a  public  serv- 
ice system  and  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  several  great  industrial 
corporations.  Why?  Because,  in  addi- 


tion to  fullillmg  th«i  regular  dutien  in 
his  bunk,  In*  had  the  eiK-rgy  to  riiaMtcr 
the  import a/it  feutureM  of  certain 
grejit  railway  MyntemM  and  nianufac- 
liiring  jilaiils  and  aliNorb  ho  many 
engineering,  legal,  Mcienlinc,  geo- 
grai)hical,  (inancial  and  H'M'iological 
details  tluit,  in  conii)ariMon,  the  ac- 
qiiiremenl  of  a  thorf)  mastery  of  the 
(J reek  language,  with  archarology  and 
chemistry  on  the  Hide,  would  be,  an 
a  mental  achievement,  child's  play, 
('onsecjucuitly  his  asHf>ciates  ff»und  hin 
grasp  on  the  jirinciples  and  practise 
of  business  thoro,  his  ideas  illuminat- 
ing and  his  advice  sound.  He  concen- 
trated his  entire  nervous  and  mental 
energies  upon  this  vast  accomplish- 
ment and  keyed  his  whole  nature  to  a 
tension  where,  without  undue  strain, 
the  greatest  results  were  achieved. 
Thru  the  years  of  progress,  his  asso- 
ciates either  lagged  l)ehind  or  fell 
from  exhaustion,  but  he  was  always 
in  perfect  condition,  never  over- 
wearied, always  intensely  intere.sted 
and  finding  a  deeper  and  deeper  fas- 
cination in  the  world  of  affairs  as  he 
learned  more  and  more  about  it.  His 
enthusiasm  was  that  of  the  .scientist 
for  the  constant  revelations  of  na- 
ture's secrets.  The  wealth  which 
began  to  roll  in  on  him  became  more 
and  more  of  incidental  interest  as 
his  purview  widened. 

Gradually,  for  his  family's  sake, 
he  acquired  the  accessories  of  wealth 
— town  and  country  homes,  motor 
cars,  a  box  at  the  opera,  and  gradu- 
ally the  growing  demands  of  his 
family  caused  him  to  take  occasional 
trips  abroad,  to  pass  more  and  more 
time  in  his  hunting  preserves  or  his 
seaside  villa  or  aboard  his  yacht.  But 
always  his  association  with  these 
things  came  after  his  own  interests. 
The  years  of  intense  concentration 
had  left  their  indelible  marks  and 
mental  habits  were  too  firmly  fixed 
to  be  easily  changed.  A  morning  on 
the  golf  links  was,  of  course,  a  re- 
freshing change  and  so  was  an  after- 
noon on  the  awning-covered  deck  of 
his  yacht.  It  was  delightful  to  look 
out  over  his  sunken  garden  and  real- 
ize that  all  that  perfectly  appointed 
establishment  was  his,  but  after  a 
little  there  really  was  a  certain  mo- 
notony in  it  and  his  thoughts  would 
soon  turn  wistfully  to  the  city,  where 
at  various  directors'  tables  were 
gathering  every  few  hours  a  group 
of  his  own  peers,  the  associates  which 
he  and  not  his  wife  and  daughters 
had  chosen,  the  men  whose  minds  and 
points  of  view  he  so  well  understood 
and  admired. 

There  they  were,  discussing  the 
most  fascinating  of  subjects,  and  he 
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was  absent!  He  was  missing  some- 
thing! A  railroad  was  perhaps  about 
to  float  a  new  bond  issue,  a  syndicate 
was  forming  to  tako  over  a  large 
block  of  stock.  Mr.  X  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  inspection  over 
a  railroad  and  Mr.  Y  wanted  to  talk 
to  him  about  opening  European 
branches.  These  were  all  big  things, 
the  vital  things  of  the  world  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  uncounted  thousands 
in  various  ways.  Power!  That  was 
the  lure,  Power!  Now  that  he  had 
won  his  place,  there  was  nothing  in 
all  the  world  quite  so  interesting  to 
him  as  occupying  it. 

Mr.  B.,  on  the  contrary,  did  not 
have  to  win  his  own  way.  After  he 
left  the  university  he  found  various 
places  on  boards  made  for  him  thru 
the  influence  of  his  father  and  the 
power  of  the  family  fortune.  He  was 
received  "down  town"  with  respect 
and  it  was  flattering  to  be  seated  at 
the  dignified  council  tables  of  these 
famous  and  efficient  financiers.  While 
he  was  in  his  twenties  and  thirties  he 
found  sufficient  time  for  polo  and 
yachting  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
tiger-hunting  in  India,  but  gradually 
his  fellow  sportsmen  became  either 


dissipated  or  lazy  or  bankrupt  or  ab- 
sorbed in  business.  The  young  fel- 
lows just  out  of  college  were  crowd- 
ing him  out  of  sports  and  those  di- 
rectors' meetings  were  really  very 
interesting  after  all.  His  fortune  was 
not  "landed,"  as  in  England,  and  his 
investments  required  not  only  regu- 
lar attention  but  knowledge  and  skill 
and  all  that  did  not  come  to  him  on 
the  Riviera  or  in  Florida.  So  grad- 
ually the  world  of  affairs  absorbs 
him  and  the  world  of  leisure  knows 
him  less  and  less. 

These  are  two  representative  cases. 
There  are  of  course  many  variations 
from  them,  but  they  will  suffice.  One 
does  not  expect  the  famous  portrait 
painter  to  throw  down  his  brushes  as 
he  grows  older  and  declare  that  now 
that  he  has  won  fortune  he  will  enjoy 
himself.  He  does  enjoy  himself  when 
he  is  in  his  studio  as  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  As  the  twig  is  bent  so 
is  the  tree  inclined.  Nature  de- 
mands her  payments  for  everything 
she  gives.  Prestige  in  any  walk 
of  life  must  be  bought  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  lessening  interest  in  other 
walks. 

That  is  why  the  rich  man  works 


when  he  does  not  have  to.  It  is  not, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  avarice  and 
a  desire  for  more  money.  It  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  literary  man  al- 
ways finds  his  chief  delight  in  his 
study  and  the  artist  at  his  canvas. 
While  a  man  is  sturdy  and  sane,  why 
should  he  not  work?  And  in  com- 
parison with  the  narrowing  influence 
of  some  of  the  arts,  these  alert,  well- 
poised  men  of  affairs  are  remarkably 
well  rounded.  Many  are  patrons  of 
the  arts,  others  are  discriminating 
travelers  or  amateur  sportsmen,  but 
all  these  interests  are  merely  avoca- 
tions, relegated  to  the  background  of 
their  activities. 

Always,  as  a  mother  returns  rap- 
turously to  her  young  children,  the 
homing  instinct  is  strong  and  when 
vacation  is  over  they  return  to 
their  work  with  new  zest.  The 
railroads,  banks  and  corporations 
which  absorb  them  are  the  chil- 
dren of  their  enterprise  and  energy, 
and  so  the  lure  of  the  market  place 
is  not  that  of  mere  money,  but  is 
primal  in  its  origin  and  wholly  nor- 
mal and  right.  It  is  the  appeal  of 
Work  to  the  man-soul. 

New   York  City 


IS    SALON  1  C  A    SAFE? 


BY  ELON  JESSUP 


NEWSPAPER  reports  of  the 
Allies  having  been  received  in 
Salonica  amid  loud  acclama- 
tion ace  not  altogether  convincing  to 
one  who  has  recently  been  in  that 
particular  section  of  Greece.  It  seems 
to  be  rather  generally  overlooked 
that  what  Greece  permits  for  the 
sake  of  continued  existence  as  a  na- 
tion and  what  she  feels  are  quite 
different.  For  Greece,  while  not  par- 
ticularly pro-German  has  gradually 
grown  distinctly  anti-English,  a  fact 
so  patent  to  the  traveler  that  one 
wonders  at  the  confidence  that  Eng- 
land has  seemingly  placed  in  her. 
With  Greece  it  has  been  a  ques- 
tion of  immediate  commercial  ad- 
vantage rather  than  the  family  ties 
of  the  King,  and  Salonica  has  played 
a  leading  part  in  this  policy. 

Early  last  August,  while  on  a 
Greek  steamer  running  from  Pireua 
to  Salonica,  I  was  witness  to  an  ex- 
ample of  the  mutual  fettling  of  dis- 
I  rust  that  has  grown  up  between 
Greece  and  England.  Some  miles  off 
Salonica  the  ship  was  stopprd  by  an 
F]nglish  war  vessel,  whiU-  its  rnani- 
foHt  and  cargo  wan  examined  for  con- 
traband. "Why."  I  asked,  "is  It  nw- 
eHHury  to  examine  the  cargo  nf  a 
Greek  ship  running  from  one  Greek 


Mr.  Jessiip  loas  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  Relief  Exposition  which 
went  to  Serbia  in  the  summer  to 
aid  in  the  distribution  of  supplies 
and  farm  implements.  "The  Inde- 
pendent" has  already  published,  on 
October  25,  an  article  on  "Bar- 
barous Serbia,"  by  Palmer  Smith, 
also  one  of  the  party,  which 
recently     returned. — The     Editor. 


port  to  another?"  The  answer,  at 
once  evasive  and  direct  was,  "Tur- 
key has  been  receiving  all  the  sup- 
plies she  needs  and  German  subma- 
rines have  had  no  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing oil." 

We  arrived  in  Salonica  on  docks 
piletl  high  with  boxed  aeroplane.s, 
motor  trucks  ami  eijually  large  cases 
mysteriously  devoid  of  markings. 
Into  a  city  of  strange  types  and 
varied  nationalities  we  plunged; 
Greeks,  Turks,  Hulgars,  Serbs,  Eng- 
lish, Russians,  even  Japanese  were 
in  its  streets.  Then  wo  saw  Salonica 
for  what  it  was:  a  city  entirely  de- 
void of  a  ruitional  spirit,  hut  the 
great  trading  |M)rt  of  the  near  Ka.st. 
And  those  large  cases  on  the  docks, 
consigned  to  many  ditferent  c«>un 
tries    ua  well  u.t  the  general  atn\i>s 


phere  of  prosperity  told  us  why  Sa- 
lonica wished  to  keep  out  of  the  war. 

For  centuries,  Salonica  has  been 
a  seat  of  turmoil  and  conflicting  in- 
terests and  will  probably  continue  to 
be  as  long  as  there  is  a  Balkan  ques- 
tion. Directly  after  the  Balkan  war 
the  great  Turkish  hinterland  trade 
was  cut  off  and  the  city  entered  a 
period  of  depression.  At  the  same 
time  living  expenses  advanced  and  a 
new  Greek  tariff  of  40  per  cent  was 
imposed  in  place  of  the  old  Turkish 
tariff  of  15  per  cent.  The  Greeks 
made  creditable  attempts  to  install 
an  efficient  city  government.  But  in 
spite  of  all  that  they  have  accom- 
plished or  atteniptt'il.  the  city  is  not 
Greek  in  any  sense  and  Gre«k  rule 
has  not  been  popular. 

Befi>re  the  present  wai  the  Salon- 
ica shippers  and  meivhants.  ne.i'  . 
all  of  whom  ane  Jews,  held  Gretvt* 
responsible  for  the  great  fal'  ■  ' 
in  their  trade.  For  instance, 
port  duty  of  77  cents  on  every  2  Si 
jM>unds  of  opium,  one  of  Sa 
principal  expt»rts,  h'  »•-— •  ( 

and    had    a    nuKst 

upon  the  trikde.  An  unden'urreiit  \>t 
(lisconttMit  wan  sweeping  the  city  mkI 
its  hintfrlttnd 

Then   the  Gre«t   Waf  broke  ap^ui 
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lli(>  woi'ld  and  SalniiicM  cnlnn-d  ii|iuii 
n  period  of  pid.spcrily  mucIi  iih  il  luid 
iii'ver  kiKiwii.  'V\w  Vi'iii/olos  parly 
.stai'tcd  an  active  political  cuiiipiiiKn 
lor  joiniiijv  the  Allies.  Saloiiica  >?ave 
its  answer  li\  elect  inj^  its  entire 
deput.N'  l>od\  ill  opposition  to  \'eni 
zeluH.  Am  elalxnale  (!ernian  propo 
^anda  involving  the  ex|)enditiire  of 
several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars 
may  have  had  its  elTects,  Imt  the  real 
voice  was  that  of  the  ineichants 
lookiiiK  towai'd  a  continuance  of 
their  new  found  prosperity.  They 
leali/ed  that  such  could  be  enjoyed 
«)idy  by  keeping:  Salonica  an  open 
neutral  port;  they  wer(>  not  intei' 
ested  in  the  t(M*riloiial  dreams  of 
(Greece;  (hey  were  not  interested  in 
the  (ierman  ])roclivit ies  of  the  King. 


Then   I''ii^:laiid  l(K»k  u  hand  in  Sa 
loiiica's    comm«'rce,    Turkey    was  re 
ceiviuK  MUpplii'H  I'roni  Hoiiie  unknown 
source  and  (Jernuin  submarineM  weri; 
establishinj.'  bases  and   receiving  oil. 
I'lnKland    would    leave   ik*    stone     un 
turned     in    cuttinv'    oil    the  sup|)lie.s. 
An    iron    band     was     placed    ari.iind 
(ireek    shippiiiK.    All    b«)ats    enterin^r 
Salonica    were     carefully     examined 
and   if  contraband  of  any  kind  were 
found  the  ship  was  lai.en  to  the  MiiK 
lish  base,  Mudros,  and  held  until  the 
validity  of  the  re|)uted  destination  of 
the  contraband    was  established   be- 
yond   doubt.    In    fact   these   searches 
were    so    thoro    that   En>flan(rs  ally 
Serbia  was  often  placed  at  a  consid 
i'rable  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of 
receiving  .supplies.  In  addition,  prac- 


tiodly  all  oil  In  the  Salonica  ware- 
lioiiseK  wa^  under  the  alj-oliit<-  <,,r\- 
Irol  of  the  liritlMh  (.'(uimuI. 

Ah  a  result  of  nhipH  beiriK  h«'Ul 
for  day^,  and  in  norrie  faH4'M  for 
weekH,  the  Oreek  MteiirriHhii)  cr»nipH- 
iiieH  and  merchantH  MufTered  heavy 
l(»MMeti.  Wherever  posMilile  th<'  :*team- 
ship  com[)ariieM  made  up  their  Iohmch 
by  taxinK  the  curKoeM.  Many  hhip- 
nu'fitH  to  Serbia  have  been  subject  U) 
such  a  tax.  An  ant  i-Iiritish  feelinjij 
crept  in  and  gradually  j^rew  in  in 
tensity.  In  Salonica  we  were  ac- 
cefjted  as  Kiij^UhH.  Nothing  was  Maid, 
but  there  was  no  mistakinpr  the  fur- 
tive; glances  caKt  in  our  direction. 

That  anti  BritiHh  feeling  is  to  be 
reckoned    with. 

New    Yoilc  City 
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tnl*  t  initufntil  h'tirn  St'rtHrt- 
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rilE    RI-h'l(:iI:NT    OPTIMIST 

BY    IDWAIvM)    lAKLI.    I'UKINION 

DIKHC  K  )U    ol      Nil:    INI)i:ri;Nhi;NT    lihllClliNCY    SM'VKj; 


TIII<:  first   kU'u  to  l)c  (Inilcd  into 
the  niiiid,  lirart,  soul  and  Ixidy 
ol"    every    liuiiiaii    hi'iiijj:    is    the 
liiiii  asMiiraiico: 

•You.  Can!" 

These  two  words  are  the  biKK^'f^t- 
in  the  laiiKiiaKt-.  lOvcryhody  needs  to 
hear  tliein  told,  powerfully  and  otieii. 
They  should  In*  euKraved  and  illu 
mined  above  the  door  of  every  home, 
school,  ehureh,  hospital,  i'aetory, 
for^e  and  shop  in  America. 

The  ijreutest  favor  to  be  rendered 
any  man  is  to  tell  him  how  much  he 
can  do,  and  how  best  he  may  do  it. 
This  is  the  problem  of  health,  of  la- 
bor, of  marriage,  of  education,  of  re- 
ligion, of  culture,  of  character.  And 
Optimism  offers  the  solution. 

The  power  of  the  Universe  is  locked 
in  every  human  mind.  Our  first  duty 
is  to  find,  release  and  use  this  power. 
Great  men  are  great  only  because 
they  have  explored  and  revealed  their 
own  minds.  They  have  achieved  this, 
without  exception,  because  of  their 
conviction  that  they  could  do  some 
one  thing  supremely  well. 

Great  men  are  always  optimists. 
They  believe  in  themselves,  their 
work,  their  mission,  their  destiny. 
Even  such  orotund  pessimists  as  Car- 
lyle,  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche 
were  incorrigible  optimists  as  to 
their  own  wiseness. 

There  is  a  science  of  optimism — 
and  it  is  not  safe,  to  be  an  optimist 
until  you  have  leiirned  the  science. 
If  you  are  a  natural  optimist,  born 
that  way,  you  should  at  once  denatur- 
ize  yourself  by  marrying  a  pessimist, 
or  taking  one  as  partner,  or  hiring 
one  as  personal  adviser.  The  reason 
for  such  precaution  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  natural  optimist  is  generally 
a  natural  fool. 

Because  of  this  deplorable  fact,  I 
have  little  use  for  merely  hereditary 
optimists.  Like  poets,  they  should  be 
heard  and  not  seen.  To  see  one  is  to 
become  violently  discouraged  as  to 
the  future  of  the  race.  To  make  any 
man  a  pessimist,  shut  him  up  in  the 
house  with  an  optimist. 

There  are  depths  of  anxiety,  per- 
plexity, want,  despair,  along  the  road 
that  every  one  must  travel  who  aims 
at  a  far,  high  goal.  Not  to  evade 
these,  but  to  emerge  with  strength 
renewed,  hope  established  and  sym- 
pathy enlarged,  is  the  ideal  for  an 
optimist  who  deserves  the  name. 
Convictions  are  the  only  sure  foun- 
dations for  ambitions.  And  to  follow 
your  convictions  means,  often,  hell. 
The  test  of  your  faith  is  how  long 
you  can  stand  on  it  against  the  world. 


Many  peojiie  have  a  notion  that  an 
optimist  is  u  cheerful.  happy-K'»-lii<ky 
Hort  of  perMon,  empty  of  cares,  bur- 
d(!ns  or  problems,  nmooth  and  sleek 
and  well  ivil,  favored  of  iiodn  and 
Mien.  iU'lieve  it  not!  All  the  real  op- 
timists I  know  have  been  thru  bat- 
tles, worries,  woes,  privations,  that 
would  tear  the  heart  out  of  an  ordi- 
nary nnm  a  hundred  times  over.  Not 
the  man  who  always  smiles  is  the  oj)- 
timist,  but  the  man  who  can  always 
turn  frowns  and  tears  into  smiles! 
The  consciousness  that  everything 
must  finally  come  right  is  not  born 
in  a  moment;  we  must  first  consci- 
ously do  the  thing  we  know  to  be 
right,  thousands  of  times,  and  must 
watch  ourselves  gain  a  step  of 
ground  each  time,  before  we  can 
form  the  habit  of  trusting  the  right- 
ness  of  the  cosmic  plan.  The  days  of 
blind  faith  are  over,  the  days  of  in- 
telligent action  are  here.  An  efficient 
optimist  hopes  entirely  without  rea- 
son, but  works  entirely  with  it. 

Analyze  the  requisites  for  your 
own  work,  and  thus  command  your 
own  future.  Doubtless  you  possess  a 
longing,  dream  or  wish  to  have,  do 
or  be  some  particular  thing  worth 
while.  Are  you  a  blind  and  lazy  pes- 
simist, fearful  of  yourself  and  too 
weak  to  look  your  own  wish  in  the 
face?  Are  you  a  superficial  optimist, 
drunk  with  your  dream  and  hoping 
in  a  vague  way  that  some  kind  fain^ 
will  waft  you  by  magic  to  the  Land 
of  Heart's  Desire?  Or  are  you  a  sci- 
entific optimist,  hoping  with  your 
heart  while  planning  with  your  head 
and  working  with  your  hands? 

Every  position  of  trust  to  which 
we  aspire  will  demand  certain  spe- 
cific traits  and  forces — mental,  phy- 
sical and  moral.  To  learn  what  these 
will  be,  then  to  acquire  them,  is  the 
initial  step  to  scientific  advance- 
ment. To  become  an  optimist  one 
must  know  how  he  can  advance;  to 
remain  an  optimist,  one  must  know 
he  is  advancing.  We  enjoy  only  what 
we  have  earned.  Our  habits  of  earn- 
ing depend  most  on  where  and  how 
and  why  we  toil.  Hence,  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  lifelong  optimism, 
one  of  the  first  moves  is  to  consult 
the  leaders  in  our  chosen  trade  or 
profession,  and  to  organize  the  phy- 
sical, mental  and  spiritual  forces  in 
ourselves  that  the  leaders  in  our 
field  think  necessary. 

A  thing  done  well  is  never  done 
easily.  What  place  do  you  want  to 
reach — what  price  are  you  willing 
to  pay?  The  place  is  always  there 
for     him     who     gives     the     price. 


How  iiiii  h  do  we  want  a  thinK? 
I'lnouKh  to  work  for  it,  wait  for  it, 
weep  and  >1arve  and  Ijloed  for  it,  jfive 
iif»  the  woihl  for  it,  k"  thru  deMpair 
for  it?  'I'}ien  we  Hhall  have  it.  And 
until  then,  if  it  IH  a  Ixxjn  worth  hav- 
ing, we  Hhf)uld  not  bo  able  to  une  it. 

Mow  do(!H  optimism  aid  efliciency? 
\iy  rene-wing,  refre.shing,  HustuininK 
and  strengthening  our  bodily  [jhy- 
si(iue,  mental  constitution,  mfiral 
character  and  psychic  reserve.  The 
j)ath  to  a/iy  great  success  is  lined 
with  many  small  failures;  and  the 
assurance  of  ultimate  success  lies  in 
the  perception  to  see  and  Che  power 
to  use  the  lessons  from  these  failures 
and  to  go  higher  because  of  them. 
This  perception  and  this  power  come 
only  to  the  optimist. 

The  world  was  against  Newton 
when  he  proclaimed  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation; agafnst  Harvey  when  he  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood; 
against  Wagner  when  he  wrote  his 
epics  of  harmony;  against  Franklin 
when  he  searched  the  skies  for  the 
secret  of  electricity;  against  Darwin 
when  he  announced  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion; against  Bell  when  he  made  the 
first  telephone;  against  the  Wrights 
when  they  labored  on  the  airship; 
against  Burbank  when  he  dared  to 
invent  new  species  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers; against  Froebel  when  he  taught 
how  to  understand  children  better. 
These  men  all  had  to  create  in  them- 
selves an  optimism  strong  enough  to 
carry  them  thru  and  beyond  the 
world's  ignorance,  blindness,  inert- 
ness, fear,  hate,  opposition.  And  the 
law  still  holds.  The  greater  your . 
work  and  the  finer  your  message,  the 
more  you  will  be  antagonized.  Your 
only  safeguard  is  in  scientific  optim- 
ism. 

What  does  scientific  optimism  do 
for  the  human  machine?  It  promotes 
good  digestion  and  a  corresponding 
sense  of  buoyancy  and  cheer;  it 
straighten.^  the  backbone,  physical 
and  moral;  it  assures  deep  breathing 
and  the  liberation  of  more  energy ;  it 
favors  sound  sleep  and  repose  at  all 
times;  it  lends  force,  clearness  and 
alertness  to  the  brain  because  of  a 
purer  blood  stream  and  a  surer  life 
purpose;  it  empowers  the  will  by  en- 
largement and  establishment  of  one's 
faith:  it  steadies  the  nerves  for  a 
calm,  firm  handling  of  the  crises, 
problems  and  duties  of  everyday  life ; 
it  provides  the  key  to  a  storehouse  of 
moral  dynamics,  available  only  when 
we  see,  think,  believe  and  hope  for 
the  best;  it  expands  our  influence  and 
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makes  hosts  of  friends ;  it  opens 
communication  with  higher,  spiritual 
avenues  of  original  conception  and 
power,  by  means  of  which  the  ordi- 
nary man  becomes  great,  and  every 
man  a  conscious  master  of  himself, 
his  work,  and  his  destiny. 

The  charm  and  beauty  of  optimism 
is  that  every  one  may  acquire  it.  No 
matter  how  poor,  weak,  ill,  sad,  for- 
lorn we  may  be,  we  can  all  become 
optimists,  and  in  doing  so  can  finally 
change  the  worst  conditions  into  the 
best.  How?  For  answer,  let  me  state 
a  few  of  the  rules  in  the  science  of 
optimism,  by  means  of  which  hun- 
dreds of  pessimists,  including  my- 
self, were  taught  to  think  and  act 
sanely  and  effectively. 

1.  Stop  grumbling,  whining,  pin- 
ing, worrying,  pitying  yourself.  Get 
busy.  Do  something,  anything,  to 
shake  you  out  of  the  frozen  rut  of 
regret. 

2.  Look  around  you  and  see  how 
much  worse  off  other  people  are — 
and  how  much  better  they  are  be- 
having. Study  the  lives  of  the  world's 
heroic  figures,  then  observe  how 
small  your  troubles  are,  and  sur- 
mount them. 

3.  Find  a  purpose  big  enough,  and 
hiake  a  will  strong  enough,  to  carry 
you  up  and  over  mountains  of  diffi- 
culty. 

4.  Hold  yourself  entirely  responsi- 
ble, not  anything  nor  anybody  else, 
for  the  troubles  and  trials  that  come 
upon  you.  They  are  the  results  of  your 
past  mistakes,  to  be  borne  wisely  and 
bravely ;  or  they  are  the  means  to 
your  present  development,  to  be 
studied  calmly  and  utilized  fully. 
Weeping  at  misfortune  only  blinds 
one  to  its  mission,  and  blaming  some- 


thing or  somebody  only  weakens  one 
when  he  should  be  strongest. 

5.  Analyze  each  loss,  pain,  perplex- 
ity or  hardship,  saying  to  yourself, 
"What  can  this  teach  me,  how  can  it 
develop  me?"  When  sorrow  ends  in 
strength,  sorrow  becomes  joy. 

6.  Exercize,  work  and  play  out  of 
doors  all  you  can.  The  muscle  of  an 
athlete  seldom  goes  with  the  mind  of 
a  worrier.  The  pessimist  is  always  a 
negative  person,  and  the  cultivation 
of  physical  power  tends  to  cure  pes- 
simism. The  "blues"  leave  the  brain 
as  red  blood  pours  in. 

7.  Build  up  your  digestion.  Much 
pessimistic  thought  is  merely  auto- 
intoxication, or  a  stagnant  condition 
of  arteries  and  nerves  due  to  a  lazy 
liver,  weak  stomach,  or  overtaxed 
kidneys.  A  man  weak  in  food  science 
is  almost  sure  to  be  weak  in  faith. 

8.  Learn  which  of  your  mental  fac- 
ulties are  naturally  dull  or  defective, 
use  modern  methods  to  sharpen  and 
strengthen  them.  A  person  weak  in 
the  faculty  of  hope,  or  of  caution,  or 
of  economy,  or  of  self-esteem,  or  of 
continuity,  or  of  any  of  a  dozen  more 
faculties  of  the  mind,  will  have  occa- 
sion to  grieve  much  and  often;  but 
mostly  on  account  of  his  own  folly. 

9.  Study  books  that  teach  the  art  of 
happiness,  and  the  cure  of  illness, 
poverty,  oppression,  sadness,  fear, 
confusion,  doubt.  The  mind  needs 
tonics  far  more  than  the  body  does. 
And  an  optimistic  writer  is  doctor, 
nurse  and  druggist  for  an  ailing 
mind.  Of  course,  the  Bible  is  the  best 
manual  of  optimism  ever  given  to  the 
world.  But  there  are  a  few  modern 
books  that  teach  the  modern  science 
of  optimism,  in  a  modern  way,  to  fit 
modern     conditions.     Every     home, 


church  and  school  should  contain 
some  of  these,  and  every  man  or 
woman  who  hopes  to  do  great  things 
should  take  such  a  book  for  a  con- 
stant companion. 

10.  Make  yourself  smile,  whether 
you  feel  like  it  or  not.  We  enjoy  look- 
ing at  our  picture  because  the  pho- 
tographer made  us  "look  pleasant"; 
and  to  look  pleasant  long  enough  is 
to  feel  pleasant.  All  tragedy  borders 
on  smiles;  don't  plunge  so  deep  into 
tragedy,  play  a  little  more  around  the 
edges.  We  have  millions  of  years  in 
which  to  become  strong  and  wise  and 
great;  should  any  happening  of  a 
moment  rob  us  of  our  poise? 

11.  Don't  be  ashamed  to  cry.  There 
are  depths  of  disappointment  and 
grief  when  nothing  but  a  great  flood 
of  tears  will  sweep  the  mass  of  wo 
from  the  valleys  of  our  minds,  and 
reveal  again  the  path  to  the  hights. 

12.  Lift  some  other  fellow's  bur- 
den— and  you  will  find  that  your  own 
has  fallen  off,  or  at  least  you  carry  it 
more  easily.  Self-absorption  is  the 
root  of  pessimism;  dig  out  the  root 
and  the  branch  withers.  Failures  in 
optimism  are  always  failures  in  al- 
truism. 

Scientific  optimism  is  faith  in  self, 
God  and  man ;  plus  knowledge  of  ma- 
terial conditions  required  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  specified  goal;  plus  will 
to  work  long  and  hard,  and  use  every 
means  and  event,  good  or  ill,  for  the 
transmutation  of  experience  into 
achievement.  The  lever  with  which  to 
move  the  world  is  an  irrepressible 
faith,  grounded  on  irrefutable  knowl- 
edge, backed  by  an  irremovable  will. 
Have  you  this  faith,  Have  you  this 
knowledge?  Have  you  this  wili? 

Neuf   York  City 


TEST  FOR  EFFICIENT  OPTIMISM 

DiREnTiONS.      Write  iimiifral   f)  in   blank   space  at   lift   when  auswer  is  utfiiinativc.      Leave  space  blauk  fi>r  negative 
iiiswer.      Add    culiiiiui    of    nuuierals    fur    juiir    ai)pn).\iiuate  grade  in  right  use  of  optiiuism. 

1.  Is  your  will  imbieakable,  your  faith  invincible? .... 

2.  Have  you  learned  to  give  in.  without  giving  upV ■  .  . . 

.Vre  you  glad  to  be  told  of  your  mistakes? ... 

I><)  you  rectify  ull  mistakes  as  far  and  fast  as  possible? ...... 

Can  yuu  smile  at  losses,  abuses  ancj  ilisappointments — while   in   the   midst   uf   them? 

l>o   you   believe   we   always   get   just    wliat    we   deserve? •_ •  ...... 

I>o  you   know   why   you   haven't   succeeded   as   fully   Uii   yi'U     hoped     to? 

Can    you    see    how    your   greatest    present    trouble   can   be    turned    to    advantage?     


j. 

;">. 

(>. 

7. 

s. 

!>. 
10. 
11. 

T-'. 

u. 
1."). 
i)i. 

17. 

IS. 

lit. 

■JO. 


Coiilil   you    be   hap|iy    if  all   youi-   friends  deserted   you?. 


Are  you  familiar  with  at  least  live  books  on  the  luiture,    acquisititm    and    preservation    of    optiroism  ' 
Cuii    you    name   at    least    live   great    modern    optimists,    and    show     bow    their     optimism     uilds     to    then 

efficiency  V     

Have  you  kept  th«  faith,  ronuince  Hn<l  idealism  of  your  early    youth? 

Have  you  also  ac(|uire<l  caution,  system,  economy,  tact,   shrewdness,  acrurary.  patience.  reHVKinsibilitjr?. 

Are  you   determined    to   be  ami   do   the  best   there   is   in    your    line    of    work? 

Can  you  make  fun  of  yoin-  own  peculiarities,  and  enjoy    «   goo«l  joke  ou   ytmr«elfy    

IIav4-  you    fiirmed  an   advisory   partnership   with   a   pessitnLst? ....... 

When   you   are   iiessimistlc,   do  you   always  diugmme  yourself  and  learn   what   phyHical  oi    imiital  wvak 

ness    is    to    blame?    

Are   you    helping    to    make    your    friends   and    neighbors   optimists?     ............ 

I  >o  you  lielieve  in  t|niet,   ralloT  than   verbose,  iiptimism  ? > 

Is  your   final   ambition   uuHeltish?    1 1  .•.•.•  . 


rii|iyrit(til,     I'.tiri.    by    t!idwur<l    I'liiili'     l°ii  i  ml  mi 
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DEMOCRAr:Y  IN  PALliSTINH 


n'  LOUIS  1).  P,RANI)i:iS 


Wri'll  u  Mpinl  hko  tlial  n\  ih.- 
I'ilKfiiiiH  of  IMynioiilli  Kock 
llic  .li'svisli  I'ilKi'iiii  I'liUii'i's 
liii'iit'd  u  K^'ii^'l  Ht  Kill  aKo  to  I'lilcstiiic, 
and  iii'Kiiii  to  t'slalilisli  Ihosi-  scUlt' 
mollis  called  colonics,  thru  which  Zi- 
oiiisiii  is  bi'coiiiiiiK  a  reality. 

To  avoid  iiiisiiiuUMstaiidiiiK.  I«'l  iiic 
say  ut  the  outsi't  what  Zionism  is 
and  particularly  wliut  it  is  not. 

First:  11  is  not  a  movcnuMit  to 
transpoit  all  tlu'  Jews  in  the  world 
to  I'ulestinc.  That,  indeed,  would  be 
im|)ossible,  for  tiu-ro  are  ll.OOO.OOO 
Jews  in  the  world,  and  I'alestine 
could  not  acconunodate  more  than 
one-lifth  of  the  numbei*. 

Second:  It  is  not  a  movement  com- 
pulsorily  to  transport  a  single  Jew  to 
Palestine. 

Third:  Neither  is  it  a  movement 
to  wrest  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine 
from  the  Turkish  Government.  Zion- 
ism is  a  movement  to  give  the  Jews 
a  home  in  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
where  the  Jewish  life  may  be  lived 
normally  and  naturally,  and  where 
the  Jews  may  in  time  hope  to  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  population 
and  look  forward  to  what  we  have 
come  to  call  Home  Rule. 

The  Jewish  Pilgrim  Fathers  a 
generation  ago  took  the  first  active 
steps  to  convert  the  dream  of  Zion 
into  a  reality.  They  were  a  small 
body  of  Russian  and  Rumanian  Jews. 
They  felt  that  the  longing  that  had 
animated  the  Jews  during  centuries 
of  exile  was  a  longing  of  deep  signifi- 
cance which  represented  the  struggle 
for  life  of  an  ancient  and  gifted  peo- 
ple, the  struggle  of  a  people  who 
could  again  do  for  the  world  things 
as  great  and  glorious  as  they  had 
done  in  the  past,  when  they  gave  to 
the  world  its  great  religions,  and 
largely  its  system  of  morals. 

The  first  years  of  these  Jewish  set- 
tlers resembled  the  first  few  years  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth. 
They  had  to  fight  death  and  disease. 
Misgovernment  of  the  country  had 
brought  malaria  into  it.  The  land  ap- 
peared to  be  exhausted,  and  they 
knew  not  how  to  enrich  and  till  it. 
Many  died;  and  those  who  survived 
lived  onlv  to  be  confronted  by  ob- 
stacle after  obstacle;  but  they  suc- 
ceeded at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years  in  establishing  the  two  great 
propositions  upon  which  practical 
Zionism  rests:  (1)  that  Palestine  is 
fit  for  the  modern  Jew,  and  (2)  that 
the  modern  Jew  is  fit  for  Palestine. 

Then  came  the  revival  of  the  He- 
brew language.  We  have  long 
thought  of  Hebrew  as  a  dead  lan- 
guage, like  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  but 


I  liiti  tii-fiHiiil  !(/  iiiir  i>l  llir  iiiiihI 
iiiiiriijjiDiiH  Hill  iiiilitl  f.f/)friiiiriil  H 
(■('(■;•  iiiitlirldhiii  ii'UH  yiri'it  hy  Mr. 
lirainlvM,  ivilh  wIiohc  work  iin  n 
lirrlvHH  iiilriiriitr  of  vffirifiit  ilrni 
orriicy  "Intlijnndiiit"  nuitrrH  an- 
fiiiniliar,  in  tin  nddrvHH  rcrtrnlly 
iiKidc  in  WiiHliinglon. — Tiif:  KltlTOU. 


it  has  come  to  life.  A  groat  part  of 
Iho  Jews  in  Palestine  speak  it  t(jday 
as  their  ordinary  language  of  inter- 
course. They  have  dovoloiied  this  lan- 
guago  of  the  Old  Testament  so  that 
all  conceptions  of  modern  ijhilosojjhy, 
economics,  politics,  .science  may  be 
exprest  in  Hebrew.  It  has  become 
the  language  of  the  instruction  in 
the  schools,  the  language  of  the  press 
and  of  the  platform. 

Education  has  ever  been  treasured 
by  the  Jewish  people.  Civilization 
without  education  is  inconceivable  to 
them.  And  so  they  have  established 
a  school  system  almost  complete.  But 
for  this  war,  it  would  have  been 
capped  with  the  establishment  of  the 
first  department  of  the  University 
of  Jerusalem — the  medical  depart- 
ment. The  war  interrupted  that  for- 
ward step,  and  also  the  opening  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Haifa. 
But  before  the  war  there  had  been 
established'  high  schools  in  which 
were  fitted  not  only  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine, but  hundreds  who  came  from 
Russia  and  Rumania,  so  thoroly  that 
they  could  enter  on  equal  terms  with 
the  European  studen-ts  any  of  the 
great  universities  of  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  France.  In  their  self-gov- 
erning colonies,  over  forty  in  num- 
ber, ranging  in  population  from  a 
few  families  to  some  2000,  these 
Jews  have  pure  democracy,  and  since 
those  self-governing  colonies  were 
establishing  a  true  democracy,  they 
gave  women  equal  rights  with  men, 
without  so  much  as  a  doubt  on  the 
part  of  any  settler.  And  women  con- 
tributed, like  the  men,  not  only  in 
the  toil  of  that  which  is  narrowly 
called  the  home,  but  in  the  solution 
of  broader  difficult  problems. 

Among  the  problems  which  they 
undertook  to  solve  is  one  with  which 
we  have  been  particularly  concerned 
this  last  year — the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. The  prosperity  of  the 
Palestine  colonies  had  depended 
largely  upon  its  export  trade.  \Vhen 
the  war  came,  their  trade  practically 
ceased,  because  the  export  markets 
were  closed  to  them.  It  ceased  wholly 
later  because,  when  Turkey  entered 
the  war,  it  prohibited  all  exports. 
This    stoppage    of    trade    naturally 


brouKlit  r,ii  un<'iri|)loyrn<riit,  'Iho  Zioii- 
ImIm  undertook  to  find  (riiiployrnorit  for 
thoHu  who  hud  loMt  thoir  jobn.  In  part 
lhc?y    <li(|    thin   by    K''i»iK   "n   courag- 
oou.sly  with  public  worku,  with  road 
liiiilding  and  druinugo  work,  with  the 
construction  of  a  jjublic  hcjHpital  and 
.similar    undortakingH.    That    holpofi 
some.  Thoy  suggo.stod  that  the  fariri- 
ors   look   ahead  and  do    upon    their 
farms  work  that  would  add  ultimate- 
ly to  the  value  of  th(;.s(?  farms.  That 
took  caro  of  a  large  part  oi  the  work- 
men in  the    country    districtH.    Hut 
there  wore  many  unemployed  Jewish 
workmen     in    the    cities,   which   had 
been  growing  incident  to  the  growth 
of  the  colonies.  Thoy  therefore   un- 
dertook    to     the     extent     of     their 
available    funds    to    lend    money  to 
the     industries     which     wore     rela- 
tively    large     employers     of     labor, 
to    the    end    that     those    for    whom 
they     held     themselves      responsible 
should  not  be  put  in  the  position  of 
takers  of  charity.  To  this  end  those 
who  had  steady  jobs  suffered  their 
salaries    to    be   cut    one-third,    one- 
fourth,  and  in  some  cases  even  more, 
and  those  who  had  not  steady  jobs 
were  enabled  to  work  at  least  part  of 
the  time  under  a  fair  distribution  of 
that  work  which  it  was  possible  to 
provide  for  them. 

In  other  fields  likewise  Zionists 
have  undertaken  functions  which 
governments  should  assume  —  but 
generally  do  not.  Among  their  insti- 
tutions is  the  Palestine  office,  so- 
called,  an  exalted  information  bureau 
and  intelligence  office  for  the  pro- 
spective settler,  v/hich  helps  to  place 
him  in  his  new  home  with  the  mini- 
mum of  self-sacrifice  and  suffering 
on  his  part — which  acts  in  many 
ways  as  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers. 

I  was  talking  not  long  ago  with 
one  of  the  men  who  went  as  a 
pioneer  to  Palestine.  He  referred  in 
discussion  to  another  Palestinian^ 
and  as  a  word  of  severest  censure  he 
said:  "Yes,  he  is  a  Zionist,  but,  he 
thinks  of  his  own  interests  first. 
That  is  all  right  in  other  countries, 
but  in  Palestine  it  is  all  wrong."  And 
as  he  spoke  he  made  me  think  of  the 
words  which  Mazzini  uttered  when 
entering  Rome  in  1849 :  "In  Rome  we 
may  not  be  moral  mediocrities."  That 
is  the  feeling  of  the  Palestinian  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  That  should  be  the 
feeling  of  their  brethren  thruout  the 
world,  when  they  think  of  their  great 
inheritance,  of  their  glorious  past — 
the  mirror  of  the  future. 
Washingtoti,  D.  C. 
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Banishing  Skyscrapers 
A  temple-like,  white  stone  structure, 
with  a  big  park  for  a  front  yard,  is 
the  most  unusual  of  Kansas  City's  new 
business  buildings.  It  tops  a  high  hill 
beside  Penn  Valley  Park  fully  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  business  center  of 
the  city.  For  a  time  the  builder  kept 
mum  about  the  purpose  of  his  temple 
and  Kansas  City  amused  itself  trying 
to  guess  whether  the  building  was  to 
be  a  residence,  a  bath  house  or  a 
church.  All  guessed  wrong.  It  is  an  in- 
surance office. 

"You  would  expect  to  find  my  offices 
in  a  downtown  skyscraper,"  the  owner 
observes.  "The  reasons  why  you  don't 
are  various,  but  the  most  important 
one  is  efficiency.  Most  of  my  business 
can  be  transacted  by  mail  and  tele- 
phone.   Under    these    circumstances,    I 


FOUR  CARLOADS  IN  ONE 
A  single  rotary  kiln  consicrned  to  a  cement  plant  in  California  was  so  large  that  it  required  four 
llat  cars  to  carry  the  hutce  cylinder.  It  is  120  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
149,000  pounds.  The  kiln  was  constructed  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  the 
largest  single  piece  of  freight  ever  sent  overland  for  such  a  distance,  approximately  4000  miles. 
Very  carefully  planned  loading  methods  were  required  to  place  the  long  tube  on  the  flat  cars  in 
such  a  way  that  the  curves  of  the  road  could  be  negotiated,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  a  sys- 
tem of  swivels   which  took   the  weight,  and  allowed  the  cars  considerable  freedom  of   motion   under 

the   rigid   burden 


felt  we  might  as  well  work  in  good 
surroundings   as   in   bad." 

It  wasn't  a  necessity  for  Bruce  Dod- 
son  to  stay  cooped  up  in  a  skyscraper 
in  the  center  of  town;  so  he  decided 
to  get  out  where  there  was  more  elbow 
room  and  fresher  air. 

"I  work  better  here  and  so  do  all  of 
my  employees,"  he  says.  "I  believe  that 
the  increase  in  efficiency  in  a  year  will 
be  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  and  I  will 
practically  get  my  rent  free.  We  have 
a  cork  slab  roof  for  insulation  from 
summer  heat  and  are  as  cool  here  as  the 
tenants  in  the  middle  stories  of  sky- 
scrapers. There  will  be  less  sickness,  for 
we  get  better  air  and  more  exercise 
than  the  folks  downtown.  We  make  use 
of  the  park  at  noon  and  after  working 
hours;  play  tennis,  if  we  like;  there 
are  good  courts  just  across  the  road 
in  the  park,  and  our  office  equipment 
includes  shower  baths. 

"Most  of  our  business  can  be  done 
by  mail,  and  we  find  that  we  actually 
get  our  mail  half  an  hour  sooner  than 
the  skyscrapers  do.  A  new  branch  post- 
office   near  us   is  the  explanation. 

"Selfish  motives  were  first  in  my  mind 
-efficiency.  My  choice  was  a  business 
man's  choice.  I  don't  lay  claim  to  al- 
truism, tho  some  element  of  that,  per- 
ha|)s,  got  mi.xed  in.  .\t  least,  the  men 
and  women  who  work  with  me  tell  me 
they  take  personal  pride  in  this  sort  of 
institution  atul  are  glad  to  be  part  of 
it.  Like  me,  they  appear  to  take  more 
/.est  in  life  and  to  work  with  more 
ftiergy  and  interest  in  these  surround- 
ings   than    in    cran>f)ed    ijuarters    down- 

tiiWtl." 


DOWNTOWN    NKW    YOKK 

t  oihIM  liiiiH    .<  Iiii'h    Mriit'c  l>ii<lNiin'>t  hiiildliiK,  ii  mil ' 

iiriil  II   liiill   rioin  Kuiiaua  City,  uvnlila 
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The  Deepest  Well 
A    well   IH   being  ilrilled   fifteen   inile.s 
west  of  I'itt.sburgh  which  will  break  the 
world'x     record     for    depth,    at    present 
h»'ld    by   a    well    in    Upper   SiieMia,    (ler- 
iiiuiiy.    It   is  u   mile  utid  a  half  tit-ep  and 
luis    utforde«l    opportunity    for   nio.sl    in- 
iiresting     temperature     ineaMuretnentai. 
At   a   depth    of   tiTTf)    feet    ihe   tempera 
t'ire    WHH    determined    with    great    uciii 
racy  to  be   I4t>  de|;reeH   Kuhrenheit,  and 


at   the    full    depth   it   is   doubtless   still 
hotter. 

Gas  and  oil  were  struck  in  the  upper 
part  of  this  well,  but  it  ended  in  rocks 
bearing  rock  salt  and  salt  water  of  the 
same  strata  that  carry  the  rock  salt 
beds  of  western  New  York.  Several 
wells  over  a  mile  deep  have  been  drilled 
in  the  oil  regions  near  Pittsburgh. 


The  Michigan  Million 

As  the  years  go  by  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  more  and  more  get- 
ting away  from  the  clique  system  and 
are  becoming  humanized.  There  seems 
to  be  a  rising  tendency  among  both 
students  and  instructors  toward  the 
realization  that  college  is  after  all  only 
a  means  to  an  end;  that  the  end  is  life 
and  that  the  ant  who  lived  under  the 
cabbage  leaf  and  swore  the  sky  was 
green  is  a  type  to  be  avoided  in  connec- 
tion with  the  college  production. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  in 
its  midst  an  organization  which  is 
called  the  Michigan  Union.  It  lives  now 
in  a  small  private  house  and  is  used 
every  day  in  the  year  and  many  times 
each  day  as  a  sort  of  "melting  pot" 
where  rich  men  meet  po<.)r  and  whert* 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  from  all  walks  in  life  may  meet  on 
a  social  basis  in  an  enhancement  of 
their  education,  which  is  not  available 
ill  the  college  curriculum  proper. 

Having    proved    that    the    idea    is    a 
success,  throutjh  ten  \     ■ 
perintentation,  the  al 
have   now  set  for  themselves   the   ta>^ 
t.f    collei'ting  "  '   " 

which   they   a 

dow    a    structure    which    wilt    i 
house  the  social  idea  which   ha- 
so   naturally   m   their  ??MiUt     Tt 
".i.ddO    graduuteH   of 
Michigan  aiul  (he'>- 
their  loyalty  aiut  < 

I'l'njticl     a 

ganued  in    .        .  -.     .       - 

Union   Huilding   which   is  tu  be 

•   .  ,1     will     I.  ■        -.•  v 

I      1     Mil,     tta     »*  -I     mv-»'tlii^ 

place  fur  the  atudent  tMxly.  It  (•  lu  be  * 
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inoinoriiil  in  Hi  .lamfs  II.  Aii(.'i-ll,  ilir 
well  liflovi'il  |iii'si(lciil  ciiu'iiliis  iif  I  lid 
Hiiivi'iMity  oT  AlicliiKim,  wlm  a  inmilmr 
ol'  ytuirs  an'o,  and  far  alitMul  of  Ins  limi-, 
mukIc  llii'  stalt'iuciit  llial  "ymiiivv  iiu-ii 
ill  culIcK*'  «■""  It'iiin  IIS  iimcli  riuni  mu' 
aiKithtir  as  tliry  <l'>  ri<">i  IIh'ii  |iin 
fcssor.s." 


A  New  Experiment  with  Tiu.uuy 

Tiu'  SuporintiMi(it'ii<  of  I  lie  .IctVcrson 
l''aiin  Si-lit)ol  al.  Wiitcrlowii,  Nt'w  ^■(ll•U, 
is  a  woman  who  lias  Itoi'ii  lirav*'  fiiou^;li 
to  mulcrtako  to  iiiaiiuKe  the  most  iii- 
rorriiviliio  "sriiool  ninaways."  l''or  Mrs. 
Kii^\'iu>  U.  iJiiiui'  lu'lii'vi's  that  if  you 
euro  laziness  you  euro  truancy,  and  she 
jnifs  her  theory  into  practise  hy  th«' 
iiilinn-  that  "I'lvery  hoy  must  have  some 
(lul.\  outside  the  house  and  some  duty 
inside  the  house,  as  well  as  his  regular 
school  duties." 

Rotation  of  oeeupations  is  the  rule. 
For  instance,  one  boy  is  responsible 
for  all  care  of  the  hens  and  chickens. 
Hut  after  he  has  learned  that  business 
he  is  aasifiiied  a  new  duty  on  the  farm, 
and  his  first  assistant  helper  in  the 
hen-house  is  pronioteil.  The  boy's  new 
work  may  be  that  of  assistant  silo- 
maker  outside  the  house,  and  chief-bed- 
niaker   inside. 

Sandy  Creek  runs  across  this  farm. 
There  is  j^ood  tishinj>:  there  and  a 
swimminp:  pool.  One  boy  teaches  an- 
other to  swim;  and  they  all  have  to 
learn;  that  is  a  rule  of  the  school. 

When  a  "nev^r"  boy  comes,  he  is  put, 
unconsciously,  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  boys  who  have  been  in  the  school 
longer.  Seldom  is  there  any  truancy  in 
this  truant  school. 

The  boys  made  their  own  baseball 
suits  this  year  and  organized  several 
teams.  After  the  baseball  season  was 
over  they  harvested  eighteen  hundred 
heads  of  cabbage,  forty  bushels  of 
turnips,  five  hundred  bushels  of  man- 
gel-wurtzel  beets,  forty  bushels  of  table 
teets,  thii'ty  bushels  of  carrots,  and 
several  tons  of  oats,  which  were  put 
in  the  barns  and  threshed. 

The  canning  season  is  a  busy  time. 
The  cherries,  berries,  peas,  string 
beans,  corn,  and  tomatoes  are  prepared 
by  the  boys,  for  their  use  during  the 
winter. 

Last  spring  the  boy  who  had  charge 


of  I  he  j-'aidi'M 
fruilN  and  IiIk 
hrlpcr-t  net  out 
live  liiindred 
H  I  r  a  w  b  «<  r  i  y 
plinilH,  two  hun- 
dred laHpberry 
platil:i,  and  two 
hundred  black- 
lnMiy     liusheH. 

in  many  caseH, 
after  the  older 
boys  leav«'  tln> 
truant  h  c  h  o  <>  I 
they  take  up 
dairying,  stock- 
raising  or  mar- 
ket -  gardening. 
If  it  is  discov- 
ered that  a  boy 
has  more  of  an 
inclination  f  o  r 
the  triuies  and 
ni  e  (•  li  a  n  i  c  s  , 
the  Superintentl- 
ent  assists  him, 
when  he  leaves, 
to  find  a  place 
where  he  can 
follow  these 
vocations. 

There  is  a  reg- 
ular school  rou- 
tine, the  same 
as  in  a  public 
school.  Neces- 
sarily   the    boys 

are  "ungraded"  when  they  come  to  the 
school,  and,  usually,  have  fallen  behind 
their  grades.  Accordingly  the  plan  of 
individual  instruction  has  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  many  cases.  Classroom  in- 
struction is  given  in  all  the  elementary 
branches,  including  reading,  penman- 
ship, spelling,  grammar,  composition, 
hygiene,  arithmetic,  geography,  history 
and  current  events.  The  winter  even- 
ings are  devoted  to  discussions  of  cur- 
rent topics  and  to  supplementary  read- 
ing of  stories  from  the  best  literature. 

The  most  humanitarian  methods  of 
discipline  are  used.  No  boy  is  ever  shut 
up  or  deprived  of  his  liberty.  The 
school  is  organized  on  the  principle  of 
self-government.  Bodies  and  minds  are 
properly  nourished.  Pupi'.s  are  taught 
if  we  are  to  realize  our  ideals  the  first 
step  necessary  is  to  idealize  our  reals. 


THESE  KOYS  WILL  KNOW  HOW  TO  MAKE  A   FARM  PAY 


NO   NEED   FOR  TRUANCY     THE    CI'HHiriTr.TfM   IN'CI.TJnE.S  FI.SHl.V 


S.   O.   S.  on  Land 

A  truck  which  receives  messages  by 
wireless  telegraph  while  it  is  running 
at  full  speed  is  the  novel  outfit  of  the 
Electrical  Commission  of  Baltimore. 
This  car  is  used  in  maintaining  the 
conduits  of  the  city's  system,  and  it  is 
of  the  gi'eatest  importance  that  it 
should  be  in  touch  with  the  central  of- 
fice at  all  times,  as  in  case  of  emergency 
it  might  be  necessary  to  call  the  crew 
from  work  in  one  part  of  town  and 
send   it  on   a  "hurry  call"  to   another. 

The  wireless  was  tried  as  a  solution 
of  this  problem,  and  the  difficulty  of 
setting  up  masts  for  the  aerials  was 
done  away  with  by  the  simple  method 
of  stringing  the  wires  under  the  roof 
of  the  truck.  Forty-five  wires,  spaced 
about  an  inch  apart,  are  placed  thus, 
quite  out  of  the  way  and  in  a  safe 
position  from  weather  and  accidents. 

It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
machine  could  receive  messages  in  the 
city  streets  while  running  from  one  job 
to  another,  and  this  was  settled  by 
thoro  tests,  which  proved  that  within 
a  ten-mile  radius  of  the  central  station 
the  messages  were  received  with  un- 
failing accuracy,  the  high  steel  build- 
ings in  the  center  of  the  city  having 
no  effect  upon  the  wireless. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  car- 
rying an  expert  operator,  the  regular 
code  was  discarded  and  a  system  of 
simple  signals  was  devised  instead, 
which  can  be  easily  mastered  by  the 
crew.  No  sending  apparatus  is  carried 
on  the  truck,  as  the  receiving  of  orders 
from  headquarters  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. The  apparatus  is  similar  to  that 
carried  on  merchant  vessels. 
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Try  this  easy  way  to 
clear  your  skin  with 

ResinolSoap 


Bathe  your  face  for  several  minutes 
with  Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water,  work- 
ing the  creamy  latlier  into  the  skin  gently 
with  the  finger  tips.  Then  wash  off  with 
more  Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water, 
finishing  with  a  dash  of  cold  water  to 
close  tlie  pores. 

Do  tliis  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  you 
will  be  astonished  how  quickly  tlie  heal- 
ing, antiseptic  Resinol  medication  soothes 
and  cleanses  the  pores,  removes  pimples 
and  blackheads,  and  leaves  the  complex- 
ion clear,  fresh  and  velvety. 


If  the  skin  is  in  bad  condition  through 
neglect  or  an  unwise  use  of  cosmetics, 
apply  a  little  Resinol  Ointment  and  let 
it  remain  on  ten  minutes  before  the  final 
washing  with  Resinol  Soap. 

Resinol  Soap  is  sold  by  all  druggists  and 
dealers  in  toilet  goods.  For  a  trial  size 
cake  and  miniature  box  of  Resinol  Oint- 
ment, write  Dept.  10-G,  Resinol,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Resinol  Shai'ing  Stick  also  contains  the 
Resinol  balsams,  making  it  most  agrecaf,/^ 
to  men  nxith  tender  faces.    Trial  on  requg^^^ 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


BKOOKS'      APPLIANTE. 
the     modt-rn     scientlHc 

IllVt'lltioIl,      tin*     WDPlllTful 

iiHW  dlsoDviTy  that  rt-- 
llcvt'S  rupture  will  hv 
si'iit  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious fli)iliiK9  or  pailn. 
I  hi  s  automatic  A  i  r 
(iiMhloiia.  Bliidit       and 

draws  thi-  brnki-ii  parts 
to(;<-tht'r  as  )ou  would  a 
lirok'n  lliiih.  No  Balvfg. 
Ni>  Uis.  Diirahli',  clieai). 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  It. 
l"rotecti-d  hy  II.  S.  pat- 
i-iits.  CalaloKue  and 
iiii'aaurt'  hlanliri  malli'd 
rii'c.  .Si-nd  name  and 
aildrfss    today. 


C.  E.  BROOKS,   1952  State  St.,  Marihall,  Mich. 


HISTORY  TEACHERS 

How  to  Ute  The  Independent 
in    the    Teaching    of    History 

Ih  the  ii.iiiir  of  u  low  p.iiii|ililrt  jllHt  irnivnl 
off  ihr  picMH.  It  w,iH  writlrii  |jy  ll.iiolill'iaici 
Hid. Mr,  MA.  Ilr.id  ot  |li«r  I  Vp.n  Iiiu-iil  ot 
lliolory,  I'luliilirlil  IIikIi  .School.  I'laiiihcld, 
Nrw   Jrrsry, 

ll     rontiiins     llic    iiuli<il.iiiie     of     In-      ..l.l..~, 
ilelivird    lirforc    llir    I  liilm  ir.il    .A->  I 

ilir   Ml  1.11.    Si  iii^  and   Maryland  .ii    i  -v 

|iain(ililrt.      It    i*    (re«    4iul 

yi.ui    -m.hi.g    1..I     II    will    oMiK-ile    you. 
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110   Watt   40lh   <tlraal 


Naw    Yurk 


How  to  Elxercise 
for  Health 

Over-exercise  is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  no  exercise.  This  is  why  you  should 
have  scientific  instruction  for  e.xercisiiig 
lu-altli fully.  Such  instruction  you  f'liul  in 
'"Winjum's  Manual  of  IMiy^ical  llxcr- 
cises" — the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind 
ever  i)ublislied.  A'l'iirly  ^x)  illustrutinHS. 
Kvery  muscle,  movement  and  position  nf 
the  human  body  shown.  Stuily  of  this 
book  enables  you  to  tlevelop  your  muscles 
evenly,  building  your  body  into  a  splendid 
bulwark  of  hcaltii.  Prof.  vV  injum  was  for 
years  Director  of  I'liysical  Training  at  the 
Kreat  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium-wbere 
scieiitilic  health  exercise  has  reached  its 
liinhest  (leveltipmcnt.  I'rof.  W'iiijum  e\- 
jilains  ever\ thing  sn  clearly — and  bis  bi>..k 
ii  so  fully  illustrated — that  anyone  can 
understand  aiul  follow  its  instructions  at 
home.  No  expensive  api>aratus  required 
V'ou  coiihl  not  possibly  fuid  a  betti  i 
safer  guide  than  this  book.  ( )v<  i 
pages,    with    many    ili  and    iliani, 

I'rice,  cloth  botitid  $J.  ,  ,  /  in  the  i'.S 
Order  ttnlajk.  N'mi  take  no  risk.  H  iu>t 
entirely  satisfied,  return  the  Imok  at  imce 
for  prompt   refund.     .Semi  order  U* 

C.OOIJ   HKAI TM   PUBllSHINt;  C(> 
.111   VV    M.I..  11  H««*Ul...k    MicK.  i 


T/ie  New 
Books 


A  BOYCOTT  AGAINST  MILI- 
TARISM 

Norman  Angell,  the  brilliant  journal- 
ist-philosopher who  almost  counts  as  a 
separate  international  peace  party  in 
himself,  has  endeavored  in  his  most 
recent  volume,  The  World's  Highway, 
to  vindicate  his  economic  pacifism 
against  the  attacks  to  which  the  com- 
ing of  the  Great  War  has  subjected  it, 
to  expound  the  dangers  of  guarding 
against  such  an  imperialist  adventure 
as  Germany's  by  armed  "prepared- 
ness," and  to  outline  what  he  considers 
a  more  effective  method  of  defense.  He 
repeats  in  this  volume  his  earlier  the- 
sis that  territorial  expansion  for  the 
sake  of  economic  advantage  is  a 
great  illusion,"  and  that  "the  citizens 
of  a  little  state  like  Sweden,  or  Switz- 
erland, without  political  power,  with- 
out colonies,  having  enjoyed  no  con- 
quest, are  by  every  real  test  of  well 
being,  moral  or  material,  as  well  off 
as  the  citizens  of  great  military  em- 
pires that  have  spent  blood  and  treas- 
ure immeasurable  upon  securing  their 
'place  in  the  sun.'  "  But  he  insists  that 
he  has  never  contended  that  the  illu- 
sory character  of  imperialist  aims 
would  prevent  war.  So  far  from  wars 
being  impossible,  as  many  critics  have 
charged  him  with  saying,  he  maintains 
that  they  are  probable,  indeed  almost 
inevitable,  while  present  misconcep- 
tions hold  sway  in  the  chancelleries  of 
Europe. 

Since  Germany  has  gone  to  war  be- 
cause of  the  false  hopes  and  fears 
which  Norman  Angell  has  devoted  his 
life  to  dispel,  the  reader  may  well  ex- 
pect him  to  be  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  the  Allies.  And  so  he  is,  tho  his  par- 
tizanship  is  so  far  from  being  blind 
that  more  than  once  in  the  book  he 
has  stated  the  real  case  for  Germany 
far  more  ably  than  w©  remember  to 
have  seen  it  stated  by  any  German 
apologist.  "Prussianism"  is  to  Norman 
Angell  a  contagious  disease.  Germany 
did  not  always  have  it,  and  any  of  the 
allied  nations  may  have  it  tomorrow. 
He  quotes  from  a  number  of  British, 
French,  Italian  and  American  journal- 
ists whom  the  \ong  continued  stntin  of 
the  Great  War  has  eotive"  '  a  be- 
lief in  the  omnipotence  \'f  ■  u.  the 
glory  of  war,  and  the  r             ^  \>t  ruth- 

lessness.  "A  countr>'  at   «.ii,     ^ i  n- 

tains,  "is   leil  by   an  almost   ii>  a\ 

I  oeess  to  adi)pt  the  very  morality  thut 
ii  set  about  to  fight."  Me  tvmr*  leet 
the  very  defeat  of  Prussia  may  in««n 
its  moral  comiuest  of  Kurope  anU  the 
World. 

Hut,  while  feartnif  the  nNtetion  of  a 
L'l  «■  it    1'  ■  o    violar«k 

.\i'iman      V    „.  .     :-    ^  '■•»    neii»*. 
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»i(y  <»f  Momc  rtiiin  of  inHiHtuiu-t*  to  a^ 
^r'osHi()i\.  IK*  I'iikIs  his  HUl)Htit iitc  I'di- 
war  ill  lilt*  (l<<(-lara(i(iM  of  an  almoliiti' 
hoycott.  a>.'.iiiiist  a  iialidii  (iisohcyinn-  tin- 
onlfi'S  of  an  inU'niatioiial  court  hy  all 
till'  oMht  nations,  hi^f  or  litllf,  lluiioiil 
the  world.  No  nation,  in  liis  opinion, 
couUI  loii^-  ri'sist  tlic  moral  and  ma 
torial  prt'ssuro  of  coinplfli'  isolation 
from  its  n»'i>.vld>ors.  Applyinv;  tln'  ri'm 
t'dy  to  tlir  pn'si'nt  situation,  lu'  con- 
UmkIs  that  Amorica  should  hn-ak  olf 
all  poaci'ful  it'lations  with  (Icrmany 
instead  of  I'litrrin^-  the  war  aK'iinst 
her  or  continuing-  a  ni>utrulity  vvliith 
is  littlo  moi'i'  than  nominal.  lie  l»oli»'vi>s 
that  triu>  lu'ulrality  is  inipossililo  undi-r 
niodc>rn  conditions,  since  either  the  im- 
position of  an  enibarj^o  upon  munitions 
of  war  or  the  failure  to  do  so  will  as- 
sist one  bellijierent  or  the  other  to  vic- 
tory. This  beinn'  so,  why  should  not  the 
neutral  nations  recoyiiize  the  fact  and 
do  openly  and  frankly  what  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Cireat  Britain  is  com- 
pellinjr  them  to  do  in  {)art,  namely,  to 
place  the  breaker  of  the  world's  peace 
under  a  j^eneral  interdict?  The  ques- 
tions raised  in  Tlir  Il'or/c/'.s  Highway 
are  of  vital  importance,  especially  to 
Americans,  and  should  receive  that  full 
popular  discussion  for  which  the  au- 
thor pleads. 

The  ^YorUl's  Highway,  by  Norman  AriKell 
(Ralph  Norman  Aniiell  Lane).  New  York: 
Goo.   H.   Doran   Co.   $1.50. 

JOURNALISTIC    LITERATURE 

When  English  teachers  generally 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  our  magazines 
and  newspapers  are  publishing  prose 
as  much  woi-thy  of  the  consideration 
of  their  students  as  the  "standard  lit- 
erature" of  past  generations,  there 
will  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  their 
classes  and  a  gfreater  efficiency  in  their 
teaching.  The  schools  of  journalism  are 
doing  a  good  service  to  English  edu- 
cation by  directing  attention  to  some 
of  the  better  examples  of  such  writing 
and  putting  them  in  a  form  convenient 
for  class  use.  Two  such  volumes  are 
before  us,  very  different  in  scope  and 
character.  The  first  of  these,  Writing 
of  Today,  is  prepared  by  Professor  J. 
W.  Cunliffe  and  Dr.  G.  L.  Lomer,  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia 
University.  It  contains  125  articles, 
many  of  them  of  considerable  length, 
selected  from  the  best  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  and 
England.  They  include  descriptive  and 
narrative  articles,  personal  sketches 
and  editorials,  humorous  controversial 
articles  and  criticism  of  literature, 
drama,  music  and  art,  most  of  them 
published  within  the  last  two  years. 
Besides  its  use  in  schools  it  makes  very 
interesting  reading  for  anybody.  In 
running  over  the  pages  one  is  delight- 
ed to  recognize,  like  the  face  of  a  friend 
in  a  crowd,  some  article  which  he  read 
when  it  first  appeared  in  the  periodi- 
cal and  remembers  because  it  struck 
him  as  uncommonly  good. 

The  Independent,  we  are  proud  to 
see,  is  well  represented.  Perhaps  our 
readers  would  like  to  know  what  arti- 
cles have  been  picked  out  from  The  In- 
dependent as  "models  of  journalistic 
prose."  There  is  first  Alexander  Stod- 
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James  McCutcheon  &  (Jo. 

lifth  Aveniio,  Mill  iV   ,«(!  Sis.,  N.  V. 

Ladies'  Suits,  Gowns, 
Blouses,  Etc. 

Suit  oj  Jim-  \  vnctian  lituudLlulh,  lopy  of  a  iJcriiard  nio<icl, 
siiKirily  irimim-d  willi  beaver  fur.  Colors,  Ulack,  Navy,  (jrcen, 
r.rowii,  I'ield  Mouse  and  Hlacklitrry.  Sizes  l6  years  to  44. 
Trice  $45.00. 

.Same  model  in  \'elveteeii.  triniinerl 
willi  >lsiinh   fur,  $49.50. 

Smart  Afternoon  downs  in  two  dis- 
tinctive models,  made  up  in  fine  fjuality 
of  Crepe  de  Chine.  Colors,  I-'ieM 
Mouse,  Delgian  Hiue,  Old  Rose,  Lij(ht 
<lray,  Navy,  I'.rown,  Black  and  Creen, 
$Ji.5o. 

Dressy  Afternoon  downs  of  Velvet- 
een combined  with  (jeorgette  and 
Fur  trimminf;;-.  Charmcuse  trimmed 
Georgette,  Gold  Lace  and  edged  Fur 
in  this  season's  latest  colors,  $29.75. 

Blouses 

Imported  and  Domestic  Blouses.      An 

unusual  showing,  including  many  P'ur 
trimmed  effects  and  all  the  season's 
latest  materials. 

A  special  offering  of  Blouses  of  Pom- 
padour Chilton,  Georgette  Crepe. 
Crepe    de    Chine    and    Plaid    Silk    at 


^S-7b- 


Attention  is  directed 
Order  Department 
for  Ladies'  Tailored 
Shirts  and  Swocks 
in  Linens,  IVash 
Silks  and  Flannels. 
Prices    to    measure, 

$5.00  to  $Q.jO. 


to   our  Custom 


Mail  Orders  receive  our  prompt  attention.        Reg.  Trade  Mark 


^^ 


f^  XX^TUTING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^" 

I  ^«j      ^  •       A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  thi 


enty  1 

tiu^bt  by  .^^thu^  Leeds.  Editor, 


practic 
technique  of  tie  photoplay. 

The  Puotoplat  ArTn^a.      -C>  ^^-y-jje  c^i'^.^gue  free. 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Bir.Lenla  Department  103,  Sprin^ield,  Mass. 


PRECIOUS  PROMISE  BIBLE 

Something  Entirely  New— Just  Off  the  Press 


ALL  THE  PROMISES  IN  RED 


Most  Comforting  Bible  Published 

The  famous,  international  clear  t>-pe,  self- pronouncing  edition, 
with  all  the  leacliers*  helps.  BeautituUy  illustrated  ia  colors. 
Leather,  only  $3.75.    Descriptive  Circular  Free. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGS 

of  Song-  Books,  Bibles,  Bible  Mottoes.  Christian  M'orkers*  Helps, 
Missionary  Books.  Temperance  Books,  Purity  Books,  Christian 
Hvidenceand  Anti-Infidel  Books,  Peace  Literature,  etc.  Agents 
Wanted. 

Jfe  fTj.re  the  .I/jj.'  Cjmp'ite  Catalogs  Published 

GLAD  TIDINGS  PUBUSHING  CO.  ^'"^c^iea^o.^nr^ 


lycos  % 

THE  STERLING  MARK 
OF  QUALITY  IN 
THERMOMETERS  k 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

/or  the 
THERMOMETER 
~       BOOK 


^ytor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  J^cojorl&yAir Thermometer  for  Eyery  Purpose 
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Give  Pictures  for  Christmas 

And   When  You   Do,   Select  the  Best 


[•roiu  a  Copley  Print,  CopyrijjlU  by  Curtis  &  Cameron 

KING    ARTHUR'S     ROUND    TABLE,     ONE    OF    THE    SUPERB    SERIES    OF    COPLEY    COLOR    PRINTS    FROM     EDWIN    A. 

CELEBRATED    HOLY    GRAIL    FRIEZE    IN    THE    BOSTON    PUBLIC     LIBRARY 


ABBEY'S 


Efie(£oBrey3Briiit^ 


C^1P^KU■.I1T     BY     l£l)WI\     A.     AHBl  ■>■ 

aSe(£qBTcu(JoTorBint^ 


21ei£ojpugtcl.ing^ 


represent  the  hitj;hest  development  in  art  reproduction.  For  gifts  or  for  framing  for  your  own 
walls  the  Copley  Prints  are  unsurpassed.  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  the  famous  sculptor,  says: 
"They  are  fine  in  quality."  Edwin  A.  Abbey  savs:  "I  could  not  wish  better."  Everyone 
who  knows  the  Copley  Prints  gives  them  unqualitied  praise. 

Make  Your  Own  Selections  at  Home 

ally  purchased.  L  se  the  cou- 
pon attached. 

Your  Old  Family  Portraits 

mav  now  be  privatelv  repro- 
duced in  the  beautiful  Coplev 
Prints,  daguerreot\  pes,  tin- 
types, old  photographs. 
Doubtless  every  reader  of  The 
Independent  has  an  old  pic- 
ture of  his  CJrandfather  or 
other  ancestors,  oi  which  other 
members  oi  the  family  u\>uld 
like  to  have  copies.  There 
could  be  no  more  acceptable 
gift  for  vour  relatives,  for  wevl- 
dings.  birthdays.  Christmas 
and  family  celebrations.  An 
old  portrait  injurevl  *.>r  ile- 
stroved  In  hre  is  gone  forever. 
In  the  form  of  Ci>plev  Prints 
they  mav  be  preserveil  in  jH»r- 
manent  fv>rm  and  duphcated  at 
will.  Chtvk  the  Ci>u(Hm  if 
von  w  ish   priivs  And  samples 

Curtis  &  Cameron 


FOR  the  convenience  of 
readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, we  have  ar- 
ranged to  send  for  inspection, 
any  of  the  Copley  Prints 
which  they  may  select  from 
our  new  and  complete  illus- 
trated catalogue.  This  little 
volume  is  practically  a  Hand- 
book of  American  Art,  with 
description  and  beautiful  re- 
productions of  many  of  the 
famous  masterpieces  from 
which  the  Copley  Prints  are 
made.  Send  25  cents  in 
stamps  and  the  book  will 
reach    you    promptly.       This 


amount  will  be  deducted  from 
vour  first  purchase. 

When  you  have  studied 
the  catalogue  and  decided 
what  you  would  like  to  see. 
send  us  your  list  and  we  \\  ill 
send  vou  the  prints,  to  be 
paid  for  if  you  are  thoroughly 
satisfied.  Retain  those  you 
wish  to  purchase,  send  us  the 
proper  amount,  and  return 
those  that  you  do  not  want. 
We  believe  that  Independent 
readers  will  welcome  this  plan 
of  leisurely  Christmas  shop- 
ping at  home — at  no  expense 
except  for  the  pictures  actu- 
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I     Curtis   &    Cameron 

I  150    Harcourt  Street 

I  Boston,   Mail. 

'  PleuBe  Htftid   nie   the  itenia   checked 
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Vour    Illiiatrated    Caialogur 
(is  ctfiilk  eiicloked) 

Inturmation    abuiit 
Old    Family    Fortraita 
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(lart'H  vivid  Mkflcli  nl'  the  inHiiN-  wt»rk- 
iii^M  (if  a  iitnvs|)ii|M'i  iillicc,  "'r«'lliii>.r  tho 
Story  of  till'  'i'ltaiiic,"  from  mir  immuo 
(if  May  '2,  IIM'J,  wliich  Ihf  i.oiiilun 
TinifH  in  it.s  n«vii'\v  iiiitiilioiiH  nn  one  uf 
the  lu'st  ill  tin-  l»(inli.  Thw  cither  neUu'- 
tidiiH  froiu  The  lii(le|ieii(ieiit  are,  "Mo- 
tdriziiin'  Ainerica,"  liy  Kroiisiin  Hatili- 
elor    (Mareh     I,    1!H..);    "Benedict    XV 

I'dUtuiil  I'dpe."  hy  Salvatdn-  Ccir- 
tcsi  (Oi-tdhor  1'2,  l!UI);  "The  i'rdhlem 
of  Living  Thiii>rs."  hy  John  nurniuk'hs 
(Oitdher  2,  1!M.':)  ; '  "On  Keep'Ok'  a 
Harometer"  (Oildlu'r  l'.»,  I'.MI).  an, I 
"The  Justice  and  Desirahility  dl" 
Woman   SiilVraKi'"    (April   f),    liMT)). 

Tjii'inil  Niics/iiiiii  r  Storiifi.  iiy  II.  1'". 
llarriiiKlnn,  of  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism of  Ihe  University  of  Kansas,  he- 
jrins,  unconventionally  but  very  prop- 
erly, with  the  piMsonal  item  in  the 
country  paper,  a  lield  to  which  this 
school  of  journalism  has  tlevoted  spe- 
cial attention.  Some  practise  in  this 
humble  branch  of  literature  mi^ht  well 
supplement  the  study  of  Addison  and 
Scott  in  our  schools.  Then  follows  a 
series  of  dassilicd  "stories"  with  crit- 
ical comment,  telejrrams,  "human  in- 
terest," athletics,  war  correspondence, 
interviews,  features,  etc.,  amonjr  them 
a  chapter  devoted  to  a  difficult  branch 
of  the  reporter's  art,  the  description  of 
crowds.  Reliii-ion  is  absent,  so  is  en- 
gineering: and  invention,  science  rep- 
resented by  one  chicken  story.  In  this 
respect  the  volume  is  an  all  too  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  American 
newspaper. 

Writintj  of  Today,  by  ,1.  W.  CunlifTe  and  G.  R. 
LomtT.  Tile  Century  Co.  $1.50.  Typical  Ncirs- 
paper  Storia;,  by  H.  F.  Harrinslon.  Boston  : 
Oinn   &  Co.   I?l.ti0. 

THE   NATION'S    LIBRARY 

"The  Nation's  Library"  starts  out 
with  five  excellent  volumes  that  ought 
to  remain  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
current  thought  for  a  few  years  at 
least.  They  are  all  written  by  men  who 
can  speak  authoritatively  in  their  re- 
spective fields;  they  are  well  written 
and  well  printed.  The  series  is  obviously 
a  reprint  of  an  English  series,  manjr  of 
the  announced  authors  being  members 
of  various  Royal  Societies,  and  most  of 
the  others  well-known  British  men  of 
science.  But  most  of  the  books  will  be 
as  valuable  in  this  country  as  anywhere 
else. 

Eugenics,  by  Edgar  Schuster.  Education,  by 
Thistleton  Mark.  Principles  of  Evolution,  by 
Joseph  McCabe.  Socialism  and  Syndicalism,  by 
Philip  Snowden.  The  Star  World,  by  A.  C. 
de  la  Cromelin.  Baltimore :  Warwick  &  York. 
40  cents  each. 

NATURALIST    AND    CITIZEN 

The  life  of  Spencer  Fidlerton  Baud, 
one  of  our  greatest  naturalists  and 
head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
deserved  to  be  written,  and  by  such  a 
junior  naturalist  as  Dr.  Dall.  Born 
1823,  dying  1887,  he  was  the  friend  of 
Agassiz,  and  the  able  organizer  of  sci- 
entific activities.  His  special  study  was 
of  fish,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  Fish 
Commission.  This  biography  is  not  a 
record  of  explorations  nor  of  technical 
investigations,  but  rather  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  magnificent  collections  and 
scientific  work  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
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Winter  colds  are 

mostly  your  own  fault 

N  oil  ysi  ()\  (.  tIk  ;ilc(l,  I  Inn 
sil  in  ;i  (lr:ill  or  U')  outdoors 
wilhoui  the  proper  prolcc- 
I  ion. 

(I)iin't  iliink  tli.ii   btiiulliiit:  ii|)   in    \\v.\\\ 
>  lot liiiiii  inevfius  exposure— it   only   iii;iki 
\()u  inoif  sensitive  to  (old.      Rial  pioutiion 
1^  pt'jpn  iiiulcruear  iicM  Id  mhii  bmh.) 

Duofold 

Underwear 

keeps  )oii  warm  and  dry  and  (.onilort 
;ilile  indoors  and  out,  active  or  at  rest. 

Duofold  i.s  two  fabrics — cotton  and 
wool — knitted  together  with  air-s])ace 
hetw^een. 

The  soft  fine  cotton  ])revents  or  ab- 
sorbs excessive  pers])iration  and  is  com- 
fortable— non-irritating  to  the  skin. 

i'hc  air-space  ventilates   and    dries   all    moisture   quickly — the 
underwear  never  feels  hot  or  moist  like  wool,  or  clammy-cold  liki 
cotton. 

Duofold  maintains  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  under  all  con- 
ditions. You  stay  warm  and  comfortable.  And  if  you  get  over- 
heated, you  stay  warm  while  yotir  skin  is  drying,  and  you  don't 
take  cold. 

Duofold  is  half  the  w^eight  of  ordinary  woolen  underwear  and 
doesn't  scratch  as  wool  does.    Doesn't  shrink,  either. 

For  all  the  family.  Duofold  is  made  in  Union  Suits  and 
two-piece  suits  for  Alen,  Women  and  Children ;  in  several 
weights,  too. 

Write  for  a  free  sample  of  Duofold  fabric;  see  for  yourself 
why  Duofold  promotes  health  and  comfort. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co.,  61  Elizabeth  St.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
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§  WEBSTERS  HEW  ^^*^^®^cr  your  question;  —  be  rt  the  pronunciation 

J  lllxmu»TI/%iI*l  ofa  new  term;    the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word; 

g  InTCKnATIONAL  ^^>e  location    of  Nigeria, IKe   meanino  of 

Idictionaryh  *'"'=* 


actor,  white  coal  etc.— this  New  Creation 

contains  a  clear,  accurate,  final  answer. 


^  Please  send  me  speci- j 

S       menpo^esond        J    NAME. 


k^FREE  POCKET  MAPS 

1^ per  Independent     ^-ADDRESS  . 


r*oo.ooo  i 

fii  0«fnea  g 

ZTOOPs^cs  S 

6000  llUst'stiorj  = 

Grand  Prize  § 

nama-Pacific  Exposition         % 

Ji::—- ; _:J! 


Christmas  Gifts  • 


are  very  hard  to  select. 

to  choose  suitable  presc 

of    names    and    addresses,    send    us    your    check,    and    we  will 


Why    waste    time   and    energy    trying 
o  choose  suitable  presents  for   your    friends.       Make    your    list 


mail  copies  of  THE   INDEPENDENT  every  week  during  the  coming  year. 

We    will    start    the    subscriptions    with    our    special    Christrr'as    number.     An  attractive    Christmas 
card,   bearing  your  name  as  giver,    will  also  be  mailed  to  reach  each  of    these    friends  on    Christmas   Day. 

THE    I  N  de:f»eimdenx 


LANDA'Prosperity"  BILLFOLD 

Elegant,  Practical  Xmas  Gift — order  one  also 
for  yoursflf.  Combines  currency  fold,  coin  purse, 
card  case,  loose  leaf  memo  pad,  1916  calendar  and 
identiticaCion  card.  Made  of  finest,  soft,  black  Seal  Grain 
Leather.     Any  name  beautifully  engraved  in  23-Kt.  Gold. 

Size  closed  3x3 'i  inches,  open  8x3'^.  Compact, 
flexible— will  fit  any  pocket.  For  LaHies  and  Gentlemen. 
Special  price  SOc  postpaid— ortfiruiriii/  $1.00.  Packed  ia 
handsumo  K>^t  box. 

"De  Luxe,"  made  of  genuine  Morocco  Leather 

Si.OO—ii'orth  $3.50.    Send  M.O..  drafter  postage  stamps. 

Order  ohioped  day  recerved.  Write  for  Xmas  Gifts  catalotf.  . 

A.  LANDA&SONSCO..LMUier  Gooiis,  D«pt.ii25Chlcaso    nameim  zskt  coiv 


Money  Cheerfully  Refunded 


C 


CAOr  COOSFT 


so 


Postpaid 

Name  Engraz^ 
ed  Free  in 

23-kt  Gold 

For  Ladies  Cx 
Gentlevteti 
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Scientific  American 

Established    184-5 

MuNis  8c  Co.  Inc. 


WbOIAVXWlTH  BxJiuc>i>ro 


Dear  Mr.  Exeoutivet 


233  Broadway, Xew York 


It  is  your  desire  to  conduct  your 
business  in  a  manner  that  will  result  in  the 
greatest  efficiency.   You  cannot  neglect  any 
aid  that  will  seem  to  suggest  new  ideas  or  in- 
form you  what  industrial  developments  are  being 
made  by  other  manufacturers.   The  Scientific 
-American  is  designed  to  render  this  service, 
and  the  big  men  of  our  country  are  reading  it. 
In  many  industrial  establishments,  after  being 
placed  on  the  desk  of  the  Executive,  it  is 
passed  among  the  heads  of  departments,  and  sev- 
eral copies  are  often  subscribed  for  in  order 
that  the  employees  may  have  access  to  it. 

In  many  of  our  public  Libraries  it  is 
more  read  than  any  other  publication,  not  even 
excluding  magazines  of  fiction.   This  is  the 
only  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  this  field 
of  work,  and  as  it  is  a  weekly  publication  it 
announces  new  developments  before  they  can 
appear  elsewhere.   If  it  is  of  value  to  others, 
both  for  its  contents  and  as  an  advertising 
medium,  would  it  not  be  of  value  to  you?  One 
important  suggestion  or  idea  gathered  from  its 
columns  may  be  worth  more  to  you  than  the  cost 
of  a  subscription  for  a  life  time. 

Yours  faithfully, 


Subscription  Price  $3.00  a  year 


Sample  copy  on  request 


Make  Christ  King,  Combined 


(Orc/iea  tra  tvd) 

Just  Published 

Liii'f-.L  In/ 
1'rc.f.    K     (>     Kx.ell.   Dr. 
W.    K.    Hl.i.lerwolr',    Dr. 
II.    W.   HtouKh,   I>r     M. 
11.    I.yuii    uikI   70    utber 

The  Latest,  Best 

and  Mor>t  Pupuldr 

Hymn  Book 

<7lltllhirii'd  ttit)  l.i-dt  nonttfl 
III  "Muku  Cliri.il  Kn.vf" 
DihI       thu      "New      M'iKv 

Oirl.t  KinM,"  witli  ilm 
l»tf''if  uii.r  b«ai  i'opy- 
riu'<t.  hyriiria. 

I>      Kli'll'-««     Clf     IIII[l»m««. 

tlitt  li««t  son.  buoll 
■  v.r  put>ll.h«<i.       :l>iii.l 

I   ■'      fin    uttlii|il>i   iiiiiy 

iNi  umu  iiiiiNui  nm   co. 

lak.twa  IM)  .   tNICtUU.  III. 


Kti  lij.ti 


Pocono  Manor 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summit  Station.  D.  L.  i  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation,  — take  it  among 
I  he  hills  and  mreant:!  at   Fucunu  Manuc. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest,-  try  a 
lortiiJKht  ill  retreat,  on  that  SOO-aire  tract, 
with  ihe  "Qudkers  at  the  Manor,"  foni- 
loit  withdui  oaienlalion.  Gull,  tennla 
and  gdiuKei   no  bar  or  danciii|;, 

J.    W.    HUKI.KY,   Manager 


ingfton,  the  National  Fish  Commission 
and  the  laboratory  at  Woods  Hole, 
where  all  the  younger  zoologists  have 
studied  the  fauna  of  the  sea.  For  years 
Professor  Baird  received  his  salary 
from  the  Smithsonian  and  not  from  the 
Government;  and  when  the  Fish  Com- 
mission was  authorized  by  Congress,  at 
Professor  Baird's  suggestion  it  was 
provided  that  the  commission  should 
select  as  secretary  a  specialist  who  was 
a  civil  officer  and  without  additional 
salary  and  he  served  for  many  years  at 
an  annual  expense  to  himself. 

Spencer    Fullerton   Baird,    by   Wiliam    H.    Dall. 
Philadelphia:   J.   B.   Lippincott  Co.   $3.50. 

TOURNAMENT  AND  TROUBA- 
DOUR 

War  as  practised  by  Sir  Walter  the 
Wizard  and  by  his  army  of  blithe  fol- 
lowers seems  never  a  grave  or  unpleas- 
ant business.  Short  swords  and  jousting 
spears  indeed  are  mild  weapons  com- 
pared with  those  we  are  now  wonted  to. 
So  that  Mary  Johnston's  lively  ro- 
mance of  the  honest  rulers  and  honest 
men  of  Albi  with  whom  were  inter- 
twined the  Fortunes  of  Garin,  crusad- 
er and  minstrel,  is  nearly  as  far  as 
Faery  Land  from  the  morning's  paper. 
It  is  good  to  meet  once  more  those  per- 
ennial characters,  the  worldly  church- 
man, the  wise  lady  of  the  manor,  the 
beloved  ruler,  the  loyal  townsfolk,  the 
dishonorable  foe,  the  dauntless,  un- 
known champion,  and  not  often  do  they 
move  in  a  happier  setting  than  this  of 
Southern  France  in  the  days  of  the 
Crusades. 

The    Fortunes    of    Garin,    by    Mary    Johnston. 
Houghton,  Mifflin   Co.   $1.40. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
PRAGMATISTS 

The  Open  Court  publishes  a  short 
volume  of  Selections  from  the  ScottisK 
Philosophy  of  Common  Sense  with  an 
introduction  by  Professor  G.  A.  John- 
ston, of  Glasgow.  The  scepticism  of  the 
great  Scottish  philosopher  Hume 
aroused  his  fellow-countrymen  some 
time  before  Kant  had  entered  the  field 
to  confute  it,  and  the  attempts  of  Thom- 
as Reid  and  other  Scotchmen  to  find  a 
refuge  in  the  certainties  of  e.xperience 
from  Hume's  destructive  philosophy  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
and  important  philosophic  schiwl.  Mo.st 
of  the  discussions  in  the  volume  would 
now  come  rather  under  the  head  of  psy- 
chology than  of  philosophy,  but  they 
date  from  a  time  when  the  only  fully 
fledged  sciences  were  the  physical  and 
all  the  sciences  which  deal  with  man 
were  yet  in  the  hospitable  incubator  of 
philosophy. 

Suleftiotu     trom     (ht     SeottUh     PhiUnoifkg     itf 
('luttmon    <  O.    A.    John^Con.    CHtcik|u 

Open    Coui  autf   Co.    tl^i. 

EMERSON 
Professor   (V    W.    Firkins  haa  a  dia- 
tinct   advantuK'*:*  over  every  other  hioc 
rapher    of    Kalph     \\\iHo    b^imrto^n    \n 
that    he  haa   been  able  to  draw   frvaty 
u|ion  t'      '  '    '  ■*!>- 

phtT  \\  ^       'I  lo 

the   pubiti*.   The  development  uf   Riuer> 
■nn'i  if  .  ■  '  ■    , 

tecedtfii  I  :       .      { 
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witli  a  keiMUU'MH  of  iiisiKlil  ""d  a  clurity 
of    rxpri'M.sioM    tliat    arc    a    |»l«'a:.iiit)    iu 

tlU'lllSl'lVfS. 

Ill  llio  la(t<-i-  |)i)ili<in  of  thu  hoolc 
I'liiKM'son's  wiiiU  IS  taken  up  in  <l<'tail 
ami  8ul)jfito(l  III  M-airhiiiK  I'litifal  an 
ulysiH  uiidur  hiu-Ii  IicmuIh  as  KpiK>'i>ni, 
Condt'iisation,  I'Moiidily.  "is  philusopliy 
is  (ivatfd  in  tin-  .saim-  way  until  i)y  tlio 
time  on*'  lias  linislifd  thin  voiiimi'  oiu* 
ini>.vlit  lioasl  of  l»t>in>.':  on  familiar  loiins 
witii  Mnu'ison  I'vi-n  tlio  oiu'  liad  lU'Vt  r 
road  a  lino  of  his  work.  The  author's 
stylo  is  so  olt'an  cut.  his  sonst*  of  pro- 
portion and  urasp  of  his  siihjoct  so  com- 
l)lete  that  thoro  is  never  a  tedious  mo- 
ment from  cover  to  cover. 

li'ii'pli     ll'(i/(f<)     /vHn-ijioH.    tiy    O.     W.     Firklnt. 
HoiiBhton.    Mimin    ('...    $l.7f.. 

WHERE    DAYS    ARE    STIRRINO 

" '(iooii  (IiHJ,"  lie  K'oiuifil.  'Wliiit's  to  be 
«l«iH'?'  'KiKlit,'  1  said."  And  tijrlit  tliov  did. 
Hut  that  was  a  mere  dctnil  in  Ui'/if/s  of 
ItiiiKjir.  It.v  Arthur  .V.  Ni'lsoii,  a  stui-y  of 
IukU  advi'iituif  in  South  Africa,  wIkmc  iid- 
vciitiiro  still   is  diiilv    dit>t. 

Mcniiilf.    Na.st.    $1.3r.. 

FOR    BUYERS:    CIVIC    AND    DOMESTIC 

Since  the  iiveraKc  Aiuericim  workman 
upends  forty-live  per  cent  of  his  income 
for  food,  a  book  like  'I'hr  Cost  of  Living, 
by  Walter  ¥,.  (Mink.  ouRlit  to  be  useful  to 
n  majority  of  housekeept>rs,  as  well  as  to 
the  social  economists  for  whom  it  was 
written. 

ChicaKo :    McClurg.    50   cents. 

FASHIONS 

77ic  Art  and  FAhitx  of  Dress,  by  Eva 
Olaey  Farnswortli.  emphasizes  the  very 
sensible  idea  that  forms  should  be  clothed 
instead  of  modified  by  the  dress  of  eitJier 
man  or  woman.  There  are  hints  as  to  the 
choice  of  coKu-  and  material  to  suit  differ- 
ent occasions  and  comi)le.\ious. 

San   Francisco :   Elder.   $1. 

RATIONALIZING    MYSTICISM 

In  The  M(i;iic  of  Experience  H.  Stanley 
Rediirove  seeks  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  theory  of  knowledge  in  terms  intelligi- 
ble to  the  general  reader.  His  method 
unites  the  idealism  of  Berkeley,  the  utili- 
tarianism of  Mill,  and  the  mysticism  of 
Boehme  and  Swedenborg. 

Dutton.   $1. 

ANTI-DRINK   BUT    NOT   DRY 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  temperance  book 
to  be  dull  or  maudlin.  Vance  Thompson 
has  proved  it  in  his  Drink  and  Be  Sober. 
He  talks  straight  and  hits  the  mark.  He 
begins  by  exploding  the  literary  prestige  of 
alcohol  and  ends  with  a  plea  for  national 
l)rohibition. 

Moffat.  Yard.   ?1. 

NATURE  ALLUSIONS  IN  BIBLE  LITERATURE 
Many  shades  of  meaning  and  touches  of 
beauty  in  the  imaginative  literature  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  an*  only  clearly  appre- 
hended when  the  passages  are  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  nature  surroundings  of 
their  authors.  Laura  H.  Wild's  Geotjrnphic 
Ivfiitenres  in  Old  Testament  Masterpieces 
gives  valuable  help,  showing  these  in  their 
native  atmosphere. 

Ginn.    §1. 

DEAT   CHILDREN   AND   BLIND 

The  world  is  full  of  matters  of  impor- 
tance of  which  most  of  us  know  little  and 
think  less.  Margaret  Prescott  Montague's 
Closed  Doors,  stories  of  an  asylum  for  blind 
and  deaf  children,  stories  in  which  bub- 
bling humor  softens  the  unavoidable  pathos, 
has  therefore  a  mission.  It  will  fulfil  this 
mission  all  the  bettei-  because  the  author 
is  an  artist,  not  a  writer  of  tracts. 

Houghton    Mifflin.    $1. 

THE    PLAYS    OF    THE    YEAR 

"Covering  articles  and  illustrations  con- 
cerning the  stage  and  its  players  in  the 
periodicals  of  America  and  ICngland — to 
which   is  added   a   record   of  books   of   the 
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v'l  Tjais' 


WORTH  WHILE  BOOKS  FOR 
DISCRIMINATING    READERS 


Beltane  the  Smith 


FICTION 

The  Stirrup  Latch 


IU  .ii:h"i-'i:m'  iau."^()I,     a  ro- 

ui.iinc  1)1  the  urcciiwnod,  by  the 
.iiiilinr  n|  "Tlic  Hriiad  HiKliway." 
Illustrated.  $1.50  net. 

The  Way  of  These  Women 

Hy  1:.  nil  I.I.I  PS  OPI'KNUr.IM. 
A  tcii>tly  written  my-ilcry  novel 
containing  the  autlmr's  best  prjr- 
traitnrc  of  the  fair  sex.      $i.3.S  "•'/. 


Hy  SIDNF-.Y  McCAI.L.  A  South- 
ern story  of  love  and  trttipt;»ti')n,  hy 
the  author  of   "'I  ruth   iJcxtcr." 

$1.35  ««''. 

Jean  of  the  Lazy  A 

Hy  n    M,  HOWKR.     The  movinR- 

pKiiirc  field  ill  the  West,  with  a 
real  cowgirl  ior  its  heroine. 

$1.30  net. 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS 


Remodeled  Farmhouses 

Hy  MAR\'  II.  X  t)  RT  11  1:  X  D. 
Shows  the  changes  that  converted 
twcniy  farmhouses  into  charmiiif? 
homes.     Superbly  illustrated.     tSvo. 

$5.00  net. 


Old  Concord 

By  ALI.I-.X  FF^KN'CH.  Efifcctive- 
ly  dc|)icts  the  town  in  literary  and 
historical  associations.  With  29  il- 
lustrations by  Hornby.     8vo. 

$3.00  ncl. 


y  Old  Boston   Museum  Days       j^e  Story   of  Weliesley 


By  KATK  RYAN.  Brings  close  to 
the  reader  the  lure  and  glamour  of 
early  stage  life  at  the  Museum.  Il- 
lustrated.   8vo.  $1.50  uel. 

Walks    About  Washington 

By  FRAXCIS  E.  LEU  PP. 
Breathes  the  very  spirit  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  Capital  city.  Over  25 
illustration.s  by  Hornby.     8vo. 

$3.00  net. 


By  I- LORENCE  CONVERSE.  Its 
traditions  and  history,  by  a  gradu- 
ate. Illustrated  by  Norman  I. 
Black.    8vo.  $2.00  net. 


Stately  Homes  of  California  i 

By    P0RTI-:R    G.'XRXETT.      Tlic  I 

construction  and  setting  of  twelve  g 

of  California's  finest  homes.     lUus-  g 

trated  in  color.     8vo.  $2.50  net.  % 


MISCELLANEOUS    BOOKS 


The  Little  Red  Doe 

By  CHAUXCEY  J.  HAWKINS. 
A  sympathetic  story  of  a  creature 
of  the  wild.-;.     Illustrated.   $1.00  net. 

Democracy  in  the  Making 

By  Various  Contributors.  A  full 
account  of  the  open  forum  move- 
ment at  Ford  Hall,  Boston.     l2mo. 

$1.50  net. 

Pathological  Lying,  Accusa- 
tion and  Swindling 

By  WILLL\M  HEALY.  M.D.  A 
study  in  forensic  psychology,  by  an 
expert.     8vo.  $2.50  net. 

Sunlit  Days 

By  FLORENCE  H  O  B  A  R  T 
PERIN.  A  word  of  prayer  for 
each  day.  Cloth,  $1.00.  White  and 
gold,  $1.25.  Leather,  $150  net. 

Canning,    Preserving     and 
Jelly    Making 

By  JANET  M.  HILL.  The  latest 
recipes  and  a  reliable  guide.  Illus- 
trated. $r.oo  net. 


Tad  and  His  Father 

By  F.  LAURISTOX   BULLARD. 

A   study   of   the   home   life   of   the 

great  liberator,  Lincoln. 

$1.00    net    in    leather;    50    cents    in 

cloth. 

Future  of  South  America 

By  ROGER  \V.  BABSOX.  A  most 
readable  exposition  of  the  countrj- 
to-day.  For  the  business  man  or 
investor.     i2mo.  $2.00  net. 

Clyde  Fitch  Plays 

Memorial  Edition.  Includes  plays 
never  before  put  in  print,  personal 
data,  etc.    4  vols.      $1.50  net,  each. 

Little  Women 

Jessie  Wilicox  Smith  Eldition 

By  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT.  A 
handsome  new  edition  with  8  col- 
ored illustrations  by  Miss  Smith. 
8vo.  $2.50  net. 

The  Making  of 

An  American's  Library 

By  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK. 
An  invaluable  guide  by  the  Libra- 
rian of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library, 
for  the  real  reader  in  his  aim  to 
build  up  a  library.  Si.oo  net. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers        Boston,  Mass. 
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THE     INDEPENDENT 


November  22.   1915 


Zane  Grey's 
Latest  and  Greatest 
Adventure 


Zane  Grey 


His  own  experience  in  catching  the  largest  and  most 
dangerous  sword  fish  ever  caught  with  rod  and  reel 

f  If  you  know  Zane  Grey's  adventure  novels  and  stories  of  the 

Great  West,  you  cannot  resist  tliisstoryof  his  own  most  thrilling 

and  exciting  personal  sporting  experience — 

*l\  If  you  know  the  dangers,  the  thrills,  the  exciting  adventure 

of  sword  fishing — 

1i  You  will  not  miss  this  rare  treat  in  December  RECREATION. 

i\  The  wonderful  photo-pictures  of  leaping  svvordfish  illustrating 

this  real  live  "been  there"  story  are  extraordinarily  interesting. 

II  We  want  you  to  have  this  story  of  Zane  Grey's. 

11  We  want  to  welcome  you.  Brother  Sportsman,  into  the  circle 

of  the  "Been  There"  Clan,  Recreation's  big  family  of  "been 

there"  sportsmen. 

RECREATION,  ike  widely  ktwzvn  and  reliable  "been  there"  sports- 
vwn's  magazine  of  America,  is  always  full  of  fun,  excitement  and 
adventure,  terse,  practical  articles,  breezy  yarns,  special  "been  there" 
Stories,  high  grade  fiction,  authoritative  feature  articles,  useful  hints, 
informative  nezcs  of  the  outdoor  field,  tips  on  where  to  go,  descriptions 
of  new  and  timely  equipment,  letters  from  everywhere.  It  is  al:cays 
splendidly  illustrated  with  extraordinofy  photo-pictures.  RECREA' 
TION  is  the  one  outdoor  magazine  above  all  for  which 
you  should  subscribe. 

II  The  regular  subscription  price  is  $1.50  a  year,  but  as  a  new 
subscriber  we  offer  you  a  special 

GET  ACQUAINTED  OPPORTUNITY 

A  whole  year's  RKCREATION'.  including  all  the  latest  and  greatest  stories 
of  personal  sporting  experiences,  Edward  Cave's  articles  explaining  all  about 
what  "Uncle  Sam"  is  doing  and  is  going  to  do  for  you  as  a  Sportsman  and  the 
1915  Game  Laws,  for  only  ONE  DOLLAR.  We  will  send  to  any  address  in 
the  U.  S.  the  October  RECREATION  containing  all  the  1915  Game  Laws,  the 
November  number  beginning  Mr.  Cave's  special  articles,  and  enter  your 
subscription  for  RECREATION  for  ten  months  beginning  with  the  December 
number,  containing  Zane  Grey's  wonderful  Swordfish  Adventure,  upon 
receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR.  Send  your  Dollar  bill  at  our  risk.  If  after  reading 
the  first  three  numbers  of  RECREATION  you  are  not  satisfied,  back  will 
come  your  dollar  when  asked  for. 


■  USE        THIS        COUPON  • »■ • 

Publishers  Rtcreation,  2  West  33rd  Street,  New  York. 

I'Or  the  enclosed  $1.00  enter  my  subscription  for  R/creation  for  ten  months, 
bcKinning  with  the  December,  1915,  issue  containinR  Zane  Grey's  Latest 
and  Greatest  Adventure.  Send  me  a  copy  of  the  October  number,  con- 
taining the  191S  Game  Laws  and  the  November  number  beif'nning  Mr. 
Cave's  special  articles,  specially  offered  to  mc  as  a  new  subscriber. 


Name.  . 

Address. 


$1.50 
a  year         A^Ul  40  , .-., 


,  r. 


r  ^  f,  .r  f. . 
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TEACHERS  OF 
CURRENT  EVENTS 

VVc  ((uolu  liLTi.-  a  letter  ju.st  rfCfivt<l 
from  the  Head  uf  History  of  u  larj^c 
Soiitlicrii  lli^li  ScIiodI: 

"I    hud    my    tirxl    le^itJii    in    Cur- 
rent   Kvetitx    Iriiliiy    urtitig  The  Iiide- 
prniicnt    und    cun    uaaurr    you    thut 
the  rcvultM,  even  without  huving  my 
plani    fully    mutrrializt'il    and    with- 
out   any    itpccial    aiHignnicnti,    were 
rxtrrnicly    grutifyniK-      I    feel    lun 
liilrril    that   wr  will   have  u   very   re 
iM'ihing     and     lirlpful     hour     each 
werk  (luring  »hr  year  with  The   In 
di'|n-ri(lrnt." 

MJiiti>(  j(i«»  ((ipic-,   w<cl.l\  I 


THE  SPA  SANATORIlilVI 


A.  I.  THAYER.  M.D.,  1 

Krillied.    liotliclik-,    »• 
I..... I  I    Il-lUIC  ..llil   N  t.ili 


>.  N.  Y..ne..r 

New   Kt'.li 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS  MEDICAL  SANITARIUM 

Op.-ri     ill    Ml,"    v,-ii  All    ,1 uvt-a    nif-tlioi.lt 

111- li.-it  (fimlB  I,.-!  vu  e        H    V.    B  .A  K  I  O  1 1  I     W   U 


CREST    VIEW    SANATORIUM 


Graenwich,    Cl. 

(on.      H    M.   Htll I 


Ml   i\\    rr^prcta,   nu 
I    U. 


CARE-FREE 

CRUISES  iV.eTROPICS 

b«afc  au4  luuai  varUU  ««vwr  uiUiuU 
liy  I'uiieil    hmil   I    ■     i   "Croat    White    Kleot."  wtih 

(irrMi>ii4l  cuLiHl  I  lu  I      '  •  4! 

Amrrii  4,   411J  iit>f  1 1>  ti  V, 

I i.>       \l  X'     '>  I 

4>n|      Id.  NuVtfl.     f4« 

illl4tllt||.  90hJ     In'     ^'Vfti'H     Jttt'tJ 

TtlOS.   COOK    A   SON 

J  I.S    liruaJwav,    Now     Yuik 

Miiiiuii.        fhiii>a»itibu,        UhUiitMu, 

Man  rrkUiiUuu.  Huuir««l. 


SOUTH  AMERICA , 


ilriiiiia  and  .if  to.xts  of  play.s  piibli.slu'd  dir-- 
iiit;  1!»14"  is  tlii'  ftirewtird  of  The  Dnimntic 
hulc.r  for  I'Jl',.  fditfd  by  Kii'deii.k  Win- 
tliiup  Faxon,  wliicli  li.sts  for  ii.s  plays,  play- 
ors  aud  playwrights,  with  all  the  fomments 
tlu'rooii. 

Boston   Book   Company.   $2. 

THE  PATH  TO  PEACE 

Is  it  rijjht  to  (iiustion  the  diviue  order  of 
tlit>  world?  Tlic  writer  of  Thtii  Who  Quea- 
tiun  answers  that  qiiestioninf;  may  broaden 
and  deepen  the  e.xperieute  of  life,  but  uiti- 
tnatf  satisfaction  is  found  only  in  a  tnistfiil 
reeognition  of  the  righteous  eonstitution  of 

^things  and  happy  will  he  be  if  his  search 
ends  in  religious  faith.  The  story  is  an  un- 

I  eventful  tale  of  English  life,  but  is  told 
with  grace  and  ease  that  holds  the  atten- 
tion from  beginning  to  end. 

I  Macmillan.   $1.35. 

THEN    ANt)    NOW 

The  contrast  between  the  empire  of  Na- 
poleon III  and  the  French  Republic  of 
today  is  strikingly  enforced  when  one  turns 
from  the  daily  reports  of  French  tenacity 
and  victory  to  the  course  of  events  in  the 
war  of  1S70.  Mr.  George  Hooper's  Cam- 
l>ai(jn  of  Scilan  tells  the  story  of  that  tvl- 
lapse  of  armies  aiul  empire  before  the  (.er- 
niau  oiislaught.  and  is  well  worth  reading 
in  conjunction  with  the  progress  of  the 
present  camijaigu   in   northeastern   France. 

Doran.   50   cents. 

THE  MEDICI  AND  SAVONAROLA  IN  BOMANCE 

77ic  Cttrnintl  of  Florenvt,  by  Marjorie 
l>owen.  well  kuowi*  fi>r  her  historical  nov- 
els. sutTers  as  does  all  the  work  of  this 
author  from  lack  of  human  interest.  The 
struggle  between  the  Medici  and  Savona- 
rola is  well  pictured,  but  it  leaves  one  ci^ild. 
The  author  has  taken  a  phi>tograph  which 
is  in  many  ways  remarkable  fi>r  its  clarity 
and  color,  but  she  has  not  painted  a  mov- 
ing picture  of  life  in  the  period  she  has 
chosen  as  a  setting. 

'  Dutton.   S1.35. 

CHESTERTONIAN    RIME 

I'otins,  by  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton,  show- 
all  of  the  faults  and  all  of  the  merits  of 
his  earlier  verse  colle<-te<l  in  "The  Wild 
Knight.  "  Only  one  of  the  longer  p«.>ems.  the 
niagniticent  battle  picture  "Lepanto."  shows 
the  const'ientiousuess  of  the  gixnl  crafts- 
man. Rut  everywhere,  scattereil  at  random 
like  jewels  in  a  rubbish  heap,  are  haunting 
lines  and  striking  images,  which  prove 
Ghestertim  to  be  among  the  mi»st  genuine 
of  modern   poets. 

Lane.    Il.'i. 

BISHOPS  AND  PEASANTS 
,  George  .\.  Hirmingham,  in  private  life 
Canon  James  O.  Hauiiay.  in  a  volume  of 
charming  short  stories  e(ititle«i  Minnit-'a 
Hish<)i>  tells  of  West  of  Ireland  and  its 
people.  And  whether  the. story  is  »<f  impish 
Minnie,  or  of  "Stiuny"  whose  real  name 
Was  Michael  .Vntoiiy.  and  wht>  went  to 
.America  ;  or  of  the  pig  of  the  «1>T;ii;htys 
in  Inishbee.  it  is  told  with  uir  v. 

and    symi>athy,    for    the    autl  is 

people  at   whout  he  gently  laughs 

ror«n.   tXi^. 


A   WAR    SURGEON 

In   spite  i>f   mai 
".iirgery     made    g' 
four    years   of   civ 
.\moiig    the   remai 
V  'ik  Siiru 
:^,  ■  ^     lli-^ 

pt'illl  I 
and  I 

geon.      riir    «tt  ^ 

the  Volume  in 

ecdotes   and    vivlU    tlem-rlptliuis. 

iPiacorArv 
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<^liiirrli    iiimI    (itlicr    MiiliJi'clH    nif    iliMi-iiNNttil 

with    Kit'Ml    rliirilv,    Hiiii|illril,v    Mini    iiihIit 

HdindiiiK. 

Mitoiiillluii.   tl.'ib. 

I'OR  Tin;  AMiiiTiouH  nov 

'riiiiniiih  Ciilliiir  iin  Mitlhinu  ii  )  ini  in  llio 
nIiii'.v   I'l'  II   NiiccfsMriil    luiir  yciir   nIiiikkI''  nl 

I'rillCclllll.      It      WIIN     Inlll     to    CIlliNllllll     <<IIIINH 

ill  lli(<  <i>llt'|{<'  MTiiMtiiliir.  wliltli  III'  liiiM  |ii'"' 

NITVimI    ill    llir    llllc.    tl    uivi'M    IIHrllll    llillls    In 

II   Miiiiij;  iiiaii  who  (li'Nirt>M  .nil  ciliiriil  inn  inn! 

is    willing;    I"    work    I'm'    il,    lull    I'uiliiiiiilcly 

linos    iiiil    iiiiiiiiiii/.i'    III'-    ililliiiilli'"'    "II    llii- 

i'(iclv\     rniiil    III    ii'iirniiiK. 

Sciilini'i .    *! 

CONTKMPOHAllY    COI.I.EOEB 

'I'll,      \iii,rii;in   Coliiiiv,   iiy    Inmih'   SIiiii|i 
Ifss,    I'lt'siilciil    III'    IlMVi'ironl    Cnlli-Hf,    is    ii 
(•(iiii|iii(l   mill   illmiiiiiiiliiiK  disiiissiuii  <>(  llir 
l>r.il)l('iii    Miiil   nu'lliiiils  of  niiiiiinisdnliiiu    in 

tlli>     Alllflicmi     nilli-KC    nl"     (III-     jirfM'lll     illl.N  . 
Ni>   oil!'   cniilil    n<inl    lln'   l>i"'U    willioiil    <c«iii 
iiiK    <<>    11    cli'iir    iiinlfisiiiiKliiiK    of    wIimI    (In' 
«'oll(>K<<,    piirlii'iilariy    the  siiiiill   nillfj;i>   imif 
IKMiilciil   nl"  liny   iiiiivcisity.   is  (lyiiiK  In  if 
«'nni|ilisli  jiinl   in   wlnii    niamu'r  il    t'lillils   it- 

tiisU. 

Doutdi'iluy,    \':\i;i\   <iii   <<ni  . 

THE    ISRAELITES 

Tiio    llisli)!!/  of    the    IfebiciiK   in    its    pn 
litical,    s(wial    and    religious   aspects   as    ic 
voalod    by    tlic    iimdcrn    study    of    liio    lliMc 
mill    (•ontCinporaiy    liislory    and    arclia'tdony 
is  si't   fnrtii  by   rrosidcnt    Fiank   K.  SaiidiMs 
of  Washburn  ('oliofrc  in  a  small  volmnc  ''s 
ppcially    valnablo    for    Sunday    school    and 
other    classes    that     d(>sire    to    get     a     well- 
nntlienticated   view   of   Israel's  dt>velopinent 
and   contribution   to   world   civili/ation. 

Soribnor.    $1. 

FORESHORTENED    PHILOSOPHY 

.1  Hislori/  of  I'hilosoiilni.  by  ('lenient  ('. 
J.  Webb,  is  a  bold  nndertaUiuK  even  for 
the  Tlonie  Ihiiversity  1-ibrary.  for  witliin 
the  compass  of  one  small  volume  lias  to  lie 
ooinprest  the  thought  of  the  western  world 
from  the  time  of  Thales  to  the  iiresent  day. 
The  treatment  of  the  various  schools  of 
philosophy  is  accurate  and  well  propor- 
tioned, and  wo  are  pleased  to  see  that 
(Christian  theology  is  given  its  proper  place 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy. 

Holt.  50  cent.s. 

BACK   NORTH   WI'    ME 

A  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  is  to 
be  expected  in  S.  Hall  Young's  ;iccoiint  of 
his  Alaska  Daijx  trUh  John  ^fllil■.  It  was 
his  privilege  to  explore  that  land  of  gla- 
ciers with  a  groat  naturalist  and  a  rare 
man.  Rut  his  sentimentality  and  flowery 
Iihrasos  are  poor  mediums  of  exjirossion 
for  good  material,  which  ovoii  a  shade  of 
virility  might  have  transformed  into  an 
interesting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  John 
Mnir. 

Revell.   $1. 

ALL   FOR   A   HUSBAND 

The  inclusion  of  Henri  Bernstein's  The 
Thief  was  almost  inevitable  in  a  represen- 
tative series  of  modern  plays  like  that  of 
the  Drama  League.  While  not  ranking  in 
a  literary  way  with  the  work  of  Brieux. 
Hervieu.  or  Donnay.  it  is  even  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  "well  made  pla.v,"  so 
closely  associated  with  the  modern  French 
theater.  The  theme  of  the  woman  who 
steals  to  buy  clothes  in  order  to  keep  her 
husband's  love  is  handled  with  rare  tech- 
nical skill. 

Doubleday,    Page.    75   cent.<. 

CLASSICS    IN    ART 

This  superb  work,  I'he  Art  Treasures  of 
Great  Britain,  edited  by  C  H.  Collins 
Baker,  with  its  wealth  of  masterpieces  re- 
produced iu  photogravure  and  in  colors, 
might  well  be  called  "Landmarks  of  Sure 
Art''  or  perhaps  "A  O.'iUery  of  Honor"  ;  for 
a  more  admirably  selected  group  of  perma- 
ent  achievements  in  art  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine. The  Partlienon  Frieze,  the  K'ang 
H'si  Vase,  Millais'  "Blind  Girl,"  Turner's 
■'Ship  Aground,"  pictures,  drawings,  sculp- 
ture, ceramics,  metalwork,  ivorys.  fifty-six 
subjects  in  all,  each  one  a  gem  of  its  kind 
and  class;  here,  indeed,  ig  a  treasure  chest. 

Dutton.  $5. 


Porto  Rico 


The  Ideal 
16  Day  Cruise 


'^   I  'I  IKRE  is  no  lovelier  spot 

I    forawinter's  outing  tlian 
this  Island  of  Encliant- 
ment— unique  in  the  tradi- 
lion.s  and  atmosphere   of 
four    centuries  of  Spanish 
rule.  It  has  a  climate  softer 
and  more  delightful  than 
that  of  the  Riviera  or 
Southern    California — a 
charm  which  few  can  resist. 
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Which  covers  every  expense  for  the  entire  cruise 

Big  steamers  "Caroiiria,"  "Brazos,"  and  others  are  especially  designed  and 
luxuriously  fitted  for  service  in  the  tropics.     You  make  the  steamer    your 
hotel  during  the  entire  trip  from  Nev^r  York  to  and  around  the  island,  touch 
ing  at  principal  ports  and   returning  again  to  New  York.      A  sailing  every 
Saturday  at  noon. 

Write  for  this  beautifully  illustrated  free  booklet,  "Porto  Rico  Cruise, 
which  tells  in  a  most  absorbing  way  the  pleasures  of  this  voyage. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to 

Cruising  Department 

Porto  Rico   Line 


We  can    also    plan   your   trip   to   include  Cuba,    Mexico, 
Florida,  Texas  and  other  resorts  of 

jJMERICAN 


AGWl    Wk: 


MEDITERRANEAN 
DISTRICT  PASSENGER    OFFICES 

BOSTON         -         -         192  Washington  Street 
PHILADELPHIA       -       701  Chestnut  Street 
WASHINGTON     -        1306  F  Street,  N.W. 
NEW  YORK 


i 


1  1    Broadway 
New  York 


Bahamas 


Cruisins 
Dept. 

Porto  Rico 
Line 
1 1   Broadway, 
New  York 

Kindly  send  me 
your  free  booklet, 
Porto  Rico  Cruise." 


.      -       -      290  Broadway  X -      -    J" 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


m 


The  Best  Regular  Services  to 
EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA.  PHIUP- 
PINES,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
INSULAR &  ORIE.NTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 


CUNARPLINE.24  State  St., N.Y. 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,    NEW  JERSEY 

An  exceptional  place  for  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Early  Spring.    Now  open. 

Albert  A.  Le  Roy,  Prop. 


Watkins    Glen    on 
Seneca    Lake,    N.   Y. 

Wm.  £.  Lellingwell,  Pres. 

OPEN      ALL    THE     VEAR 


SReCLEN  SPRINGS 

A   Mineral  Springs   Cure  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE    AMERICAN    NAUHEIM 

from  liaving  first  introduced  into  this  country  tlie  Scliott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The 
treatment  methods,  and  equipment  embrace  tlie  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved. 
Treatments  are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are 
liiglily    Radioactive. 

^^"  I      I    ^"         r^    ^  ^^"  I      I  ^^  THE  BATHING  SPRINGS   are  similar  to  the  waters 

I      r^   f™  r^  LX     I      r'^  ^^  of  Bad  NauheuTi,  but  about  five  times  as  strong. 

■     <      ■  ■—        L^r^  I     I      t\J         THE   RADIUM   EMANATION  FROM   BRINE 

SPRING  NO.  2  AVERAGES  64.8    MACHE    UNITS    PER    LITER   OF    WATER,    or    nearly 

three  times  as  much  as  any  other  American  Spring  known.     For  the  treatment  of   rheumatism. 

GOUT,  DIABETES.  OBESITY,  NEURITIS,  NEURALGIA,  ANAEMIA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM 
AND     LIVER,      HEART      AND      CIRCULATORY      SYSTEM.        KIDNEY       DISEASE.       AND      DISORDERS      OF       THE 

NERVOi^    SYSTEM,    We  offer   advantages   unsurpassed   in   this  country   or   Europe. 

Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing 
e-Kcrcise.    Well-kept  Golf  Course.    Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf.    Music,  Dancing. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Reauest 
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YUU  have  ambition.  What 
you  need  7ioiv  is  the  grit-your- 
teeth  determination  tosay,  "I  will." 
"1  will  get  out  of  the  rut;  I  will 
learn   more;    I   will  earn  more." 

Man,  when  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  be  n.vell  paid,  to  be  a  success,  no 
power  on  earth  can  keep  you  down. 
All  that  you  need  is  training. 

If  you  can  read  and  write,  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools  will 
do  the  rest.  It  has  helped  thousands 
and  thousands  of  men  in  your  very 
circumstances  to  ''^ get  up,"  to  hold 
good  jobs,  to  make  good  money. 

Lift  up  your  head,  throw  out  your 
chest  and  say,  "I  will."    Now,  prove 
your  mettle  by   marking  and  mailing 
this   coupon    no^uj.      Before    turning 
this    page — say,    again,    "I    will" — 
and  mean  it.     Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 

Hnternational  correspondence  schools 

I  Box  1024.  SCRANTON,  PA. 

I    Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I    I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


ELECTRICAL  RN(ilN\S(} 

"^Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Railways 

^Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
HK(li\M(4l,  KMilN'Nti 
Mechanical  Drafting 

"■  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engines 
(IVIL   l-:N(llNEt:RLM<} 
Siirvf  \  littr  and  Mapping 
y{\\V.  K»KK'>  A>U  SLPf. 
Metal  Mining 
HTATlONiKY   l-:.%(ilN*NU 
Marine  Engineering 
ARCHIl  ECrURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural   Engineering 
I'LlMHINfJ   KSU  llfAllXJ 
Sheet  Mi'tal   Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 

Name 


IB 


ADVERTISING 

Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  Sign  Palnt'e 
ILLUS  PRATING 
DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 
stfRog-'pbv  and  Tvpewrlc'g 
Higher  Accounting 
Railway   Accounting 
Commercial  Law 
(14)01)  kXril  for  kV'VO.NE 
Teachers  Course 
English  Branches 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY 
Textile  Manufacturing 


Navigation 

t  hi-mttlrv 

il  lO  Itl  NMN( 

MutV  Itoat  Huo'it 


SpanUb 
tJerman 
Krenrti 
liallan 
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Present  Occupation 
Street  and  No 


City 


-State- 
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The  University  of  Southern  Minnesota 

offers    to   cradualcsi   of    Kccutfiilzcd    Lollcgri    work 
leudiiig    ti)    advanced    degrees    either    in    rmidence 
or    "in     absentia."       tligh     Sihuol     auhjects    also 
offered  by  correspondence.      Aildrcss 
WM.  W.   MKINIiU.S,rii.D..Dean.  Austin.  Minn. 


A%A#BOOK 


FREE 
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INDEPENDENT 
OPINIONS 


In  an  editorial  note  of  October  4  we 
ventured  the  suggestion  that  the  col- 
lege professor  might  well  consider  how 
it  is  that  the  football  coach  gets  more 
work  out  of  the  students  than  himself. 
A  correspondent  objects  to  the  anal- 
ogy: 

The  football  coach  makes  up  his  team 
with  the  sole  eud  iu  view  of  winning 
games.  The  good  of  the  individual,  every- 
thiug.  is  lost  sight  of  iu  the  search  for  tlie 
one  who   will    till   oue   position   best. 

The  object  of  a  college  training,  on  the 
other  baud,  is  the  good  of  the  individual 
entirely  regardless  of  whether  some  oue 
else  might  do  his  tasks  better.  Bowdoin 
will  always  be  proud  of  her  "Class  of 
1S25,"  but  the  college  that  develops  year 
after  year,  from  fair  material,  classes  that 
make  satisfactory  advancement  is  doing  a 
work   well   worth   while. 

Not  a  few  colleges  apply  the  football 
method  to  their  freshmen,  probably  throw- 
ing out  many  young  men  who  might  have 
profited   greatly   by   a   college  course. 

A  college  training  ought  not  to  be  lim- 
ited to  those  who  show  ability  to  get  into 
the  '"intellectual  football  squad."  but  it 
ought  to  be  for  those  who  will  respond 
to  opportunity,  even  tho  they  fall  below 
a  football  standard.  The  great  college  is 
not  the  one  whose  graduates  are  all  gen- 
iuses, but  the  oue  that  records  a  fair  de- 
velopment of  its  individual  students  with  a 
small   percentage   of   loss   of   m.iteiial. 

W.   E.  Atkixson 

Grand  Rapids,  Michiyun 

This  is  the  old  dilemma,  perhaps 
never  to  be  settled,  of  whether  the  col- 
lege should  devote  itself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  exceptional  or  the  elevation 
of  the  average.  Some  institutions  are 
trying  to  solve  it  by  dividing  the  stu- 
dent body  into  two  classes;  "honor" 
students  who,  like  the  football  squad, 
receive  the  special  training  that  they 
alone  are  capable  of  taking,  and  "pass" 
students,  who  take  the  ordinary  course 
as  the  non-athlete  receives  the  usual 
gymnasium  exercizes  for  his  own  bene- 
fit without  expecting  to  attain  distinc- 
tion. 


Dr.  David  S.  Schaff,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  church  history  few  scholars 
can  equal,  and  who,  speaking  of  foot- 
ball, played  on  Yale's  first  Varsity 
team,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
twice  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  the  epithet  of  "the  Barbar- 
ians" been  applied  to  the  Germans  as 
it  is  today  by  the  British  press  and  that 
in  both  cases  it  turned  out  that  those 
who  were  called  "Barbarians"  turneil 
out  to  be  the  true  promoters  of  civili- 
zation. 

Tliis    iiii'thiMl    iif   dis|(nrugemeut,    th»'   i-ni 
idi'viiit'iit  of  iiii|ii.iliiiiius  luimeH  fur  a   tjifat 
liatiuii.   i.s  adaiitfd   to  hriliK  to  iviu«Miil>iaii<f 
tlif    two    othrr    i>«'rio(U    ut    whiih    the    <<«'i'; 
■  nail    in'o|>lfM   were  called   "the    ISai>>«riiiUH," 
the   peiiod    ill    which    the   full  of   the    Uoinaii 
lliuplre    of    the     Went     oj-ciined.     ITH,     uud 
(he   (teriod  of   the    lleliuHmiliie   clohiinf    with 
rlie     hixt     yeaiH    of     the     Uefoiiiiatioii       Iu 
iUi-tt-    two    lii><loric    rUNeH,    the    iieriods    cul 
iniiiated    ill    (wo   epocliM    from    which    iiii|H>i' 
taut     wnihl    iiioveineiitH    are    dated      l(    iimv 
lie    lliat     (lie    itiexeiM     |ieriod    tu    which    thta 


byword  has  heeii  freely  used  will  also  cul- 
minate in  an  epoch  from  which  new  move- 
ments will  be  dated  in  the  history  of  na- 
tional   relationships. 

Fifteen  centuries  ago.  when  Goth,  Visi- 
goth, Lombard.  Alani  and  other  (lei-man 
tribes  descended  upon  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  term  "the  Barbarians"  was  used  chief- 
ly as  an  expression  of  dread,  tho  the  older 
idea  of  peoples  destitute  of  culture  was 
uot  absent.  The  older  Christian  writ- 
ers had  held  that  when  Rome  fell,  the 
world  would  fall.  Not  so.  however,  did 
Augustine  and  Salvianus  and  Orosius  in 
the  fifth  century  represent  the  historic  sit- 
uation. The  ground  which  they  took  was 
that  the  corruptions  of  Christian  Rome 
had  provoked  the  punishments  of  God. 
who  chose  as  the  executors  of  His  wrath 
the  peoples  from  the  north.  And  wild  as 
was  the  Saxon,  inhuman  as  was  the  Goth 
and  faithless  as  was  the  Frank,  yet — to 
follow  Salvianus — these  w'arriors  were  not 
so  depraved  as  were  the  wealthy  Chris- 
tians of  Rome,  who  added  to  natural  vic-es 
the  excesses  of  civilization.  And  Orosius 
added  that  the  desolations  perpetrated  by 
the  (Jermanic  leaders  might  prove  a  prov- 
idential measure  for  a  later  regeneration 
of  Christian   society. 

In  fact,  as  a  result  of  this  invasion  of 
"the  Barbarians"  came  freedom  to  the 
papacy  from  the  domination  of  the  East- 
ern emperors  and  the  establishment  of  the 
mediaeval  empire  with  the  German.  Charle- 
magne, as  the  founder.  Even  before  476. 
when  Odoacer  gave  to  the  Western  emjiire 
its  death-blow,  the  barbaric  (Jermans  had 
settled  in  England  and  a  hundred  years 
later  missionaries  sent  by  Gregory  I.  land- 
ed in  England  to  give  them  the  Roman 
type  of  Church  government.  And  a  cvntury 
or  two  later  Boniface,  descended  from  "the 
Barbarians,"  went  from  England  to  CJer- 
many  to  do  the  same  for  that  laud  that 
Augustine  of  Canterbury  and  his  sucx-es- 
sors   had   done   for   Britain. 

In  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  "the 
Barbarians '  was  again  a  term  in  habitual 
use  among  the  cultivated  men  of  the  south 
for  the  Germans.  IVtrarch.  speaking  of 
I'rag.  represents  it  as  on  the  b«.>rders  of 
a  large  barbaric  area,  and  Aeneas  Syl- 
vius, later  Bins  II,  dwells  at  length  uik>u 
the  iguoraiice  and  rudeness  of  "the  Bar- 
barians." Their  princes,  he  said,  caretl 
more  for  their  horses  and  dogs  than 
for  poets  and  scholars,  and  loveil  their 
wine-cellars  more  than  the  muses,  a  thing 
which  may  well  have  been  true,  t'ampauus, 
made  bishop  by  Aeneas,  abused  German v 
for  its  dirt,  sour  wine  and 
lamented  his  uufortuuate  i: 
to  take  iu  so  many  smells,  aud  p:ai.-.eU  tii^ 
ears  which  tinik  in  uotlaug.  So  the  teriu 
"Barbarian"  ouif  miire  had  its  run.  But 
the  mo.st  distinguishetl  h'uglish  hiseoriii' 
of  the  Keuaissance  has  cho-seu  to  - 
"of  ail  enervation  at  that  i>eri<>«<  of  1 
society  iu  worse  than  li^ 
taiiily  atiout  as  bad  a  > 
was  the  descriiitiou  of  rude  »■»• 
the  peo|>les  north  of  the  Alps 
"the  Barbarians"  there  HKaiu  c 
good  things,-  the  iiriutiiii;  i>re>s  i 
Hclieliie  of  IHiimlar  e. ' 
Uelicbliu  with  his  llebi. 
hlra-iiiiiis    with    his    ti  \ 
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FREE! 

WRITE  FOR  IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine  Agency 

—the  largest  in  the  world— furnishes  all 
Ma>;a7iiu-s  and  Newspapers  at  Lowest 
Possible  Club  Prices.andeivesthe  Quickest, 
most  accurate,  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  Money! 

Our  1'115  Catalogr  (l  I  paRcs)  lists  more  than 
3000  Periodicals  and  Club  Offers.  It's  a 
Big  Money  Saver  and  is  Free  to  you  for  the 
asking.  The  name  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
is  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliability 
and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

Send    U»     YOUR    np  >^  x^    A  "Xr  f 
Name  and  Addres*     -"-   y^  ±J  J^  X   I 

ADDRESS 

J.  M.  HANSON-BENNETT 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

812  Brooks  Building    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  100-paje  illustrated  handbook ;  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
heaUli.  cliiltireii ;  liotiie-studv  l\>'f!cseic  Science  courses.  For 
home-uiakiii^  and  well-paid  positions. 

Afflericao  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69tb  SL,  Chicago,  III. 
f,-^         SHORT- STORY  WRITING 

r%<l  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  stnic« 
I  ^,0  ture,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 

^^*jr   Berg  Ksenwein,  EHilor  l.lpplncott*e  Magazine. 

^^^V  250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  TUB  HOME  COKREsrO.VDKNt'K  SCHOOL 

t>r.  EMBwtln  Dept.  305,  SprlDgneld,  mass. 


CALIFORNIA,   Los  Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

Schooifor  Nurses.  Three  years  learning  profession  ivithottt  ex- 
pense in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical,  Surgical,  Maternity, 
Eye  and  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.  Also  a  few  young  men  admitted  to  a  two  years' 
course. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correapondence. 

For  detailed  in> 
formation  addrets 

24  (h  Tetr     U.  of  C.  (Dir.  M)  Chicago,  III. 


Mltob»llTow«r 


All  iiM|Mii  liiiil  |Hiiiil  ill  i<'K>t>'<l  I"  llx' 
orKaiii'/utioii  of  lh«i  pultlif  Mchool  nyM- 
(oin    JM    laiHfil    in    tlio   fdllowiiii;   Icttur: 

llilliiiiii  ilicl'llii,  riillHiTVIltiHIil,  III)'  tl'll- 
ili'tii'V      III     IH'i'HiM  \ IkUlillK     illxlillllintlM     Im 

iinwlii-rc  iiiiM'o  ill  i-viili-iH'i-  iliiiii  ill  iIk*  rc- 
h-iiliiiii  iif  ||ii<  MU|i<'i'\  iMiiry  h.VNii'iii  III  llic 
imlilii'  Mi'liiiiiJH.  nri|{iiiiill.v,  wIk'ii  <m|iii-i|' 
tiiiiiiil     I'lii'lJIi  IfH     wi-ri*     very     iik'uki')',     iIh' 

1 1 ly   iiiiili'i'lyiiiK  Nil|M'l'viMiiili   |ir<iliiilily   wiih 

lliiil  till'  Hii|M'i'viHiiiK  Ii'iii'Ik-I'  iiiIkIiI  ln'lp  llii< 
ymiiii;,  iiirxpiTii'iiicil,  imtl  |iiiiiil\  ■■<|iii|i|iri| 
Irni'lirr,  An  llif  iiiiltlic  hi'IkhiI  MyHlciii  rx- 
luiiiili'ii,  llin  Nii|ii-i'viMiiry  fniliii')'  lici'iiiiic 
lixi-il.  luii'lly  fur  llii-  rniMoii  jiiHt  Kiv<'ii,  iiml 
piii'lly  lii'i'iiiisi'  NiiiiH*  ri-Kiiiar  form  of  tir- 
Kiiiii'/.iit  inn  liciiiK  iIiihikIiI  iiiTCNNiiry,  tin- 
rniiiiliui-  iiiilnslriiil  iiihI  iiiililiiry  ly|ii'  wiih 
iiNcil  IIH  a  Miiidfl,  Hiiiiifwiiiit  iiiK'oiiNi'iiiiiHly, 
pi>rliii|iH,  or  lit  ii'iiMt    withoiil    ri-<-oKiiilioii   of 

lllf    ('\il     I'CHIllf. 

If,  however,  II  riitioiiiil  liiiKiH  for  Hiipervi- 
sioii  once  exisleil  it  liiiN  lieeii  eliliiinilleil  liy 
ellilllKeil  eoiiililioiis.  Now,  (liere  lire  ii<le- 
«|iiiite  fiiciiilies  for  the  projier  ediiciitioii 
of  lencliers.  or  if  tiiere  lire  not,  tliey  iiiiiy 
eiisily  lie  elilill'Keil.  Now  there  lire  ilelinite 
reiiiiireiiieiits  which  the  prospective  tencher 
must  meet  liefore  receiving  an  appoinlment. 
If  tiiese  i'e(|iiiremeiits  are  not  siillicienlly 
liij;h,  tiiey  may  lie  increased,  thi*  standard 
may  lie  raiseil.  At  present  the  teaclier  is 
often  hetter  prepared  for  Iter  parliciilar  line 
of  woi'iv  than  llie  supervisor  who  inspects 
her  teaching,  mid  wlio  is  receiving  a  salary 
from  two  to  li\e  times  as  great  as  the  het- 
ter eipiipped  teacher.  A  supervisor  now 
often  inspects  the  work  in  a  dozen  dilTer- 
eiit  subjects,  each  teacher  having  sjiecial- 
ized  in  his  or  her  subject.  This  is  certainly 
triK^  in  the  IIi>;h  Schools,  and  probably  to 
a   Ki-eat   extent   in    the  elementary   as   well. 

The  supervisory  system  tends  to  repress 
initiative  in  tt>acher  and  pupil,  and  develop 
in  them  the  habit  of  accepting  suggestions 
and  reiiuiremeuts  without  thinking  or 
reasoning  about  them,  thus  preventing  the 
highest  development  of  the  individual  which 
must  come  through  useful  social  expression. 
It  tends  to  create  a  teaching  level  of  medi- 
ocre uniformity,  and  to  cause  school  work 
to  degenerate  into  spiritless  routine  drudg- 
ery. r?y  repressing  socially  directed  self- 
exi)ression  of  the  individual,  this  system 
withholds  from  the  state  a  potential  dyna- 
mic force  vitally  important,  and  indis- 
pensable in  the  attainment  of  ideal  Democ- 
racy. 

The  supervisory  system  is  cumbersome, 
expensive,  undemocratic,  unethical.  Surely 
a  school  system  subject  to  such  an  indict- 
ment should  be  abolished.    Alice  Davis. 

Wadleigh  High  School,  Netc  York 


Here  is  true  kindness!  The  Director 
of  the  Yeatman  High  School  not  only 
sends  back  to  us,  at  his  ovm  expense, 
two  stamps  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  use,  but  suggests  a  plan  by  which 
such  losses  of  return  postage  may  be 
avoided: 

More  than  a  year  ago,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  you  published  an  editorial  relative 
to  the  progressive  work  being  done  by  Post- 
master-General Burleson,  and  you  indi- 
cated that  a  plan  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
postage  on  unieturned  self-addressed  and 
stamped  return  envelopes  was  under  con- 
sideration. 

To  illustrate  the  loss  on  unreturned  self- 
addrest  stamped  envelopes,  I  am  return- 
ing two  of  your  envelopes  which  were  sent 
to  me  several  months  ago.  I  did  not  care 
to  use  these,  and.  ordinarily,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  the  return  postage  which  you 
send  out  is  lost.  Taking  the  country  over, 
the  total  loss  is  no  doubt  large. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  at  a  nominal  cost  special 
return  stamped  envelopes,  the  postage  to 
be  collected  from  the  addressee  before  de- 
livery. There  would  be  no  loss  of  postage 
oa  the  envelopes  that  are  not  returned. 
The  Government  would  not  get  pay  for  un- 
used   postage,    which   is    entirely    proper. 

Robert  A.  Grant 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


10c  Each  or 
$5.00  per   100? 

If  you  lioiijjhi  our  Fanuiclu  «ne  ui  u  tiou-  in 
th«  UKiiul  iciiiil  way  it  woulil  cott  you  ]»■ 
Itiit    yoii    do    not    buy    our   tii'/.nt   ijm.ur'li 

Kloiei.        I  jicy  iito  kold  llirct  t  floiii    out    t.n  ",fy 

to  ilic  Kiniikcr— by  iIm  box. 

You  <loii't  liecci  to  t>c  intlL'li  of   :i  aliiilr,,.    .,i 
incrcliandikiii^   l<i   m<c   the   ^irut 
kavini.;      iiiiiiie      jMiMiible     by      oiil 
w;iy   of  M-iliii^;, 

Our  I'aiiiiicl.i  in  in  fact  the 
same  ly|»o  of  cip;ar  that  Hcllt  for 
lOc  over  llie  loiiiiiiT  cvcrywhcif. 
It  has  a  (ilU-r  of  M-leclcd  ionj^ 
C'ubaii  ^jrowii  Havana  leaf  and  .1 
wi.ipper  of  (;eiiiiilie  SuiIVitia.  Il 
is  a  liand-iiiadc  ci^ar.  Ask  for 
this  kind  of  ti^Ja^  at  any  tobacco 
st(jre  anti  you  will  Ik-  shown  im 
cif^ar  at  ics.s  liian  3  for  a  ijuaitei . 

Our   price   iii  $5.00  per  hundrcl   I 
delivered    at    our    cxpeniic.      Al      | 
we  will  send  you  the  cigars  atoin 
risk,    so   that   you   may   smoke    «(•■. 
cral   before  paying  out  any  iiionc  , 
Cut    one    open     and    confirm     «,': 
statement    that    the    filler    is    loi  ; 
and   free  from  dust,  shorts  or  cut- 
tings.    Compare  our   P.inatcla   with 
any    loc  cigar  and  decide  for  your- 
self  if   it   is   not  a   better  buy. 

OUR  OFFER  ia:  Upon  reque.f, 
we  will  send  fifty  Shivers'  Pana- 
telas,  on  approval,  to  a  reader  of 
The  Independent,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  re- 
turn the  remaining  forty  at  our 
expense  and  no  charge  for  the  ten  \S-  / 
smoked  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
them  ;  if  he  is  pleased  with  them 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,   $2.50,   within  ten  days. 

If  a  friend  ofTe'-ed  you  one  of 
our  cigars,  wouldn't  you  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  try  it?  You 
can  ask  no  better  opportunity  than 
the  above  offer  gives  you.  Why 
not  take  us   up   this  time? 

The  Panatela  is  not  our  only 
cigar.  We  make  seventeen  differ- 
ent shapes,  many  of  them  Clear 
Havana  cigars.  Our  complete  cata- 
log  mailed   on   request. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business 
stationery  or  give  reference  and 
state  whether  you  prefer  mild, 
medium   or   strong  cigars. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND    SH.M'i; 


HERBERT   D.   SHIVERS,   Inc. 


2054  Market  St.. 


Philadelphia.  Pa 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.   WILLIAMS.   Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27tb  St.,  N.  Y.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


FOR  XMAS -A  TYPEWRITER! 


Look  atthese bargains!  Typewriters Rebuiltin 
our  own  Factories,  and  guaranteed  tor  one  year. 
Itemln^tons  $'J0  to  So.5  Smiths  ?1S  to  ?40 
Cndernoods$35  to  $G0  RoTals  S'25  to  $45 
L.  C.  Smiihs  $30  to  $50       OliVers  $;:0  to  $35 

We  have  all  makes.    Send  for  catalog 

and  address  of  nearest  branch  office.  „_ 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..Inc,34S  Broadway.  N.  Y 


For  36  vears  we  have  been  payingr  our  custom' 
I  ers  tlie  highest  returns  consistent  with  con- 
I  ser.ative  methods.  First  niortgaee  loans  oS 
S- '0  and  upwhich%vecanrecommendatterthe 
most  thorough  personal  mvestigation.  Please 
:v>k  ior  Loan  List  No.   710.     $25  Certificates 


:  «(E1R  Kl  liS:  »;s!E«K*S  w*«ttc«;t<a 


Before  ordering  your  yearly  subscriptions 
send  for 

"A  LiniE  BOOK  OF  BIG  MAGAZINE  BARGAINS" 

and  SAVE  MONEY 

The   Independent 
119  West  40th  St.  New  York 


THE  MARKET   PLACE 

A  REVIEW   OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


THE   STEEL   INDUSTRY 

In  the  steel  industry  great  activity 
continues,  with  increasing:  demands 
and  a  steady  advance  of  prices.  For 
some  time  past,  price  additions  have 
been  made  eveiy  week.  The  supply  of 
crude  steel  is  insufiicient,  and  for  this 
reason  the  manufacture  of  certain  fin- 
ished products  has  been  impeded. 
While  war  orders  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  recent  expansion,  demand 
for  domestic  consumption  is  now  a 
larg:e  factor.  The  mills  have  so  much 
work  on  hand  that  new  orders  can  be 
taken  only  with  an  understanding:  that 
deliveries  cannot  be  made  within  the 
time  ordinarily  allowed.  The  French 
Government  recently  offered  $15  a  ton 
more  than  the  market  price  for  26,000 
tons  of  war  bars,  if  they  could  be  de- 
livered in  three  months,  but  no  mill 
was  able  to  take  the  order  on  those 
terms.  Bids  for  100,000  tons  of  rails 
for  France  are  to  be  opened  in  Paris 
next  week. 

The  Corporation's  report,  for  Octo- 
ber 31,  of  orders  unfilled  surprized 
even  those  who  had  been  predicting  a 
considerable  increase.  An  addition  in 
one  month  of  847,834  tons  was  shown 
.  by  the  reported  total  of  6,165,452, 
which  may  be  compared  with  4,162,244 
in  April  last,  and  3,461,097  a  year  ago. 
On  the  Stock  E.xchange  the  price  of  the 
common  shares  had  been  declining,  in 
sympathy  with  a  falling  market  for 
war  order  stocks.  This  report  turned 
the  tide,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day 
the  Steel  shares  showed  a  net  gain  of 
2\s.  One-fifth  of  the  day's  business  had 
been  done  in  the  Corporation's  securi- 
ties, and  it  had  been  a  million-share 
day.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industry  by  the  fact  that 
while  output  was  taxing  the  capacity 
of  the  mills,  the  month's  orders  ex- 
ceeded shipments  by  847,834  tons.  This 
capacity  will  be  increased  in  two  or 
three  weeks  by  the  beginning  of  work 
at  the  company's  new  plant  in  Duluth, 
which  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000,000,  ard  which  will  produce 
billets,  blooms  and  other  crude  ma- 
terial. 

BUSINESS  IMPROVEMENT 

Reports  from  all  the  commercial 
agencies  and  other  recognized  authori- 
ties, together  with  what  may  be  called 
barometric  figures  in  industry  and 
finance,  show  growing  activity  and  a 
decided  upward  movement  in  business. 
Evidence  of  the  improvement  is  seen 
in  unprecedented  railway  trafttc,  in- 
creatie  of  railway  earnings,  the  high 
record  output  of  pig  inm,  reports  of 
the  l*'ed»Tul  KeHerve  Hoard  from  the 
twelve  diHtrictH,  the  Federal  Coinplroi- 
let's  rcfxirt  hh  to  the  condition  of  th«t 
nutionul  bank-s,  the  work  at  hiwh  prcH 
Hure  in  Hteei  niillH,  the  eaMu  with  which 
our  great  cropM  are  moved,  and  the 
curriTit    bank   cleurinu'« 

n'i4 


THE  INVESTOR'S  SERVICE 

The  Independent  is  noiv  offering  a 
Service  for  Investors  tvinch  will 
give  personal  attention  to  the  de- 
sires of  its  subscribers  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  investments 
of  all  kinds.  We  cannot  of  course 
decide  for  our  readers  ivliere  they 
should  put  their  savings  and  ivill 
not  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  recommending  specific  securi- 
ties to  any  individual.  But  ive  ask 
our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly 
and  this  Department  tvill  give 
them  either  by  letter  or  thru  the 
columns  of  The  Independent  such 
impartial  information  as  may 
assist  them  in  making  a  wise  de- 
cision for  themselves. 


Responses  to  the  recent  call  showed 
that  the  total  resources  of  the  7613  na- 
tional banks  (something  more  than 
twelve  billions)  exceeded  by  $424,000,- 
000  those  disclosed  by  any  preceding 
statement.  A  new  high  record  was 
made  by  the  bank  clearings  for  Octo- 
ber, which  amounted  to  $20,144,355,- 
592,  exceeding  those  of  October  a  year 
ago  by  72  per  cent,  and  those  of  Octo- 
ber, 1913,  by  28  per  cent.  Clearings  for 
ten  months  show  a  gain  of  12  per  cent 
over  1914,  5  per  cent  over  1913,  and 
3%  per  cent  over  the  high  record  year 
of  1912.  In  many  industries  output  is 
sold  far  ahead.  Money  is  plentiful  and 
supplied  at  easy  rates  in  response  to 
legitimate  demands.  All  the  woolen 
mills  are  on  full  time.  Flour  mills  and 
furniture  factories  are  very  busily  en- 
gaged, there  is  more  activity  in  build- 
ing, increased  purchasing  power  has 
stimulated  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  and  even  in  the  lumber  industry 
of  the  Pacific  northwest,  which  seemed 
moribund,  there  is  evidence  of  revival. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  reports  agree 
in  saying  that  the  activity  is  seen  in  in- 
dustries dependent  almost  wholly  on 
domestic   wants. 

NEW    LOANS    OR   CREDITS 

The  English  and  Krench  commission- 
ers who  came  to  this  counti*y  some  time 
ago  to  negotiate  a  loan,  asked  for 
$l,000,OOO.UUO,  or  that  was  the  sum 
they  had  in  mind.  It  was  known  that 
the  loan  of  $500.0()0,t)00,  for  which 
Uu-re  was  an  over-subscription,  must 
be  supplemented  by  additional  loans, 
or  by  credits  arranged  by  bankers  here 
in  agreements  with  those  in  Lumlon. 
In  that  city  and  in  New  York  there 
have  recently  been  conferencea  relat- 
ing to  credits,  anil  now  C(>n\mittees 
hi.vo  been  appointed  to  provule  for 
the  first  cretlit.  which  will  Uv  for  at 
\-unt  $r>0,(HK».()()().  It  may  be  that  the 
cretlit  agift-nifntrt  will  eventually  in 
v.. Ive  .fJdU.OOO.OOO  or  $:il>(>,()OO.IMM> 
\nii>ng   the   niemberw   of   the    Atneii 


can  committee — of  which  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  is  chairman — are  represen- 
tatives of  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  the  Bankers'  Trust 
Company,  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial and  First  National  Banks  of 
Chicago.  At  the  head  of  the  British 
committee  is  Sir  Henry  Cunliffe,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
credits  are  for  payments  due,  or  soon 
to  be  due,  in  this  country,  and  the  se- 
curity will  be  British  consols,  British 
railway  bonds,  and  possibly  a  few 
American  railway  bonds,  deposited  as 
collateral  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

A  French  credit  for  $15,000,000,  all 
of  which  is  to  be  expended  here,  has 
been  arranged  by  a  syndicate  of  prom- 
inent banks  under  the  management  of 
William  P.  Bonbright  &  Co.  This  may 
be  increased  to  $30,000,000.  Russia  re- 
cently obtained  a  credit  of  $5,000,000. 
and  seeks  a  much  larger  one.  The 
bonds  of  Italy's  new  loan  of  $25,000,000 
are  on  the  market.  These  6  per  cent 
bonds,  sold  at  par.  are  convertible  at 
the  end  of  one  year  into  similar  bonds, 
and  the  latter,  a  year  later,  may  be  ex- 
changed for  ten-year  5^2  per  cent  gold 
notes  of  the  Italian  Government. 

Payment  of  subscriptions  to  the 
Anglo-French  loan  of  $500,000,000  has 
been  made  so  promptly  and  in  such 
volume  that  the  syndicate  gives  notice 
that  the  payments  originally  required 
to  be  made  on  November  15  may  be 
deferred  until  some  later  date  here- 
after to  be  named. 

Six   members   of  the   French   Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Commission  who 
arrived   in    New   York   last   week,   and 
who  are  to  remain  in  this  country  for 
several  months,  are  planning  to  spend 
at  least  $160,000,000  here,  but  not  un- 
til after  the  war.  They  represent  com- 
mercial   bodies,    manufactur' 
izations.  bankers,  and.  to  s 
the  Government.  They  say  that  in  re- 
cent   times     France 
(Jermany  about  $160,' 
machinery,  structural  steel  and  certain 
other   products,   all  of   u'     '      "^ 
tend  to  buy  in  the  I'niti 
the  end  of  the  war.  Here  they  , 
to    procure    the    rr   *         '    -'    • 
required  for  a  re! 

industries,  and  they  have  begun  a  tour 
of  inspection. 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Slroal.   Coriior  ol   lliou.l 
NI.W    YORK 


DRFXI.L  &  CO. 

riin.ADi.i.iMiiA 

Corned  of  t'iltli  niid  C'lie»tnut  StrcrlR 


MORGAN,  GRI.NFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  OKI  Urund  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31   Boulevard  Mnussmann 


Srcuritlei  bousltl  anil  told  on  Commiition 

Foreian  Exchnniir,   ComnicrcinI  Ctctlin 

Cubic    Iranslcrs, 

Circular  Letters  (or   Triivolcrs.  available  in  al 

parts  of  the  world 


Brown  Brothers 
and  Company 

59   Wall  Street 
New  York 


roiiilluVCIirslmil  Sl».,  Pliilu(l«l|)liia,  P.i. 
()()  Si, lie  Si.,  HoMoii.  Mass, 


Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit  and 
Traveling  Cheques 

Investment  Securities 

Lists  I'lirnislucl  on  Application 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Company 

Founders*  Court,  Lotlibury,  London,  ILC. 
123  Pall  Mall.  London,  S.  W. 


J 


Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 


In  Active  Business  since  1875 

^  Assumes  the  care  of  property  of  those  going  abroad, 
collecting  coupons,  dividends,   interest  and  rents. 

^  Pays  interest  op  deposits  subject  to  check. 

^  Transacts  a  General  Trust  and  Banking  business, 
acting  as  Transfer  Agent  for  Railroad  and  other  Cor- 
porations. Acts  as  Executor  and  Trustee  at  no  more 
expense  than  where  individual  executors  and  trustees 
are  appointed. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  &  TRUST  CO, 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 


[\ 


August  Belmonl  &  Co. 
I  {  /v  isi  iv  l:  1^  s; 

No.  4.'i  Kxchnnqf*  PIme 

Ai.i  :\  I  ■.     a:.  I)    I  OKi'i  "iriLMii  :,  J  •,     in      iio. 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London,  Prtri»  anri   Vi«*nna 

Isstit:  Letters  of  Credit  for  travel- 
ers, availalde  in  all  parts  of  tlic 
wurld. 

Draw  liills  of  Exchange,  and  mak'! 
I  clegrapliic  Transfers  to  [iuri>\\v, 
Cuba  and  the  other  West  Indies, 
Mexico  and  California. 

Execute  orders  for  the  purchase 
and   sale  of   Investment   Securities. 


Busincs.s  Kstal)listied  II453 
Incorporated  l'*04 

Horace  S.    Ely  & 
Company 

Real   Estate 

Entire  management  of  Estates 
for  owners  and  trustees  is  our 
specialty,  as  well  as  the 
purchase,  sale  and  appraisal  of 
properties  in  the  Boroughs 
of   Manhattan    and    Bronx. 

21  Liberty  Street  and 
489  Fifth  Avenue 

Bet.  41st  and  42d  Sts. 

Directors 
Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
Charles  H.  Ciark,  Vice-President 
Clarence  W.  Eckardt,  Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 
Fred'k  A.  M.  Schieffelin,  Asst.  Treas. 
Francis  Guerrlich,  Secretary 


6 


^c  NORTH  DAKOTA 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

35  years  ago  I  settled  in  North  Dakota, 
became  interested  in  Farm  Mortgages,  and 
took  up  Farm  Mortgage  Banking  as  a  busi- 
ness. I  believe  I  am  the  oldest  advertiser 
in  tliis  field  and  I  still  advertise  "No  losses 
to  customers." 

Any   investment   you    purchase 
from     me     will     he     the     best. 


Walter  L.\^/illiamson 


Lisbon 


Ncgrth  Dakota 


WE  HAVE  IVOTHIIVG  TO  SELL  BLIT 


And  for  that  we  obtain  a  commission  only,  on  transactions.  We  should  like  to 
establish  relations  with  a  limited  number  of  readers  of  The  Independent,  who, 
living  outside  of  New  York,  desire  counsel  in  making  sound  investments.  Any 
Business  Inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

doiviiisjick:  bros.  &  coivif»aisjv 


MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


49  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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The  Northwestern 
National  Bank 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

September   2,    191 5. 

RESOURCES 

Loans    and    discounts $26,435,699.22 

U.    S.   and   other   bonds 1,448,276.50 

Stock      in      Federal      Reserve 

Bank    of    Minneapolis 180,000.00 

Banking    House    575,000.00 

Overdrafts     1,370.32 

Cash   and   due   from   banks...    12,476,736.90 

$41,117,082.94 
LIABILITIES 

Capital     $4,000,000.00 

Surplus    2,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits    938,370.52 

Circulation     290,000.00 

Deposits     33,888.512.42 

$41,117,082.94 
OFFICERS 
Edward  W.  Decker,  Pres. ;  Joseph  Chap- 
man, Vice-Pres. ;  James  A.  Latta,  Vice- 
Pres. ;  Alexander  V.  Ostrom,  Vice-Prcs. ; 
\Vm.  E.  Briggs,  Vice-Pres.;  Robt.  E.  Mac- 
Gregor,  Cash.;  S.  H.  PUimmer,  Asst.  Cash.; 
II.  P.  Newcomb,  Asst.  Cash.;  W.  M.  Koon, 
Asst.  Cash.;  Henry  J.  Riley,  Asst.  Cash. 


Business  for  November 

Most  successful  business 
men  anticipate  future  busi- 
ness conditions  and  profits, 
rattier  than  mull  over  pres- 
ent conditions.  Our  **Out- 
look  for  November**  may 
be  of  help  to  you ;  ask  for  it. 

Avoid  w^orry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  ivith  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fuadameatal 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department    Z-8    of  the 

Babson    Statistical   Organization 


KxiTuiivf  Offices 


Wellf^lty  llilU.  Mj'.g. 


Largut  BtatltUoal  Organization  of  Hi  Ubaraotar 
InU.  a. 


Franklin  National  Bank 

BROAD  AND  CHESTNUT  3TREKT3 
miLADKl.rillA,   .Siiitumber  'i,   1016. 
RESOURCES 

Loam    and    Dlioountg t30.214.&9S.e7 

(.lability    Under    Letter*  of   Credit         'Ml  0U0.28 

Due    rroni     Baiikit        4  23)1610.68 

(.'ttHli      and      Ruiinrve    BUlH,2i!S.|g 

KxcbanKOM  fur  Clearing  HouM....      8  183.444.57 

146  080,836.38 
LIABILITIES 

Capital      9100000000 

Biiriilui    and    Net    Fruttta 3.&t)M  121*  70 

Ciruiilktlun     44.')  1)00  UO 

Leltem    01'    Credit 3H7  DUO  V!H 

Depoaltl       «0a:iU74631 

946  080  836.31 
E.   P.    PAHHMORE,    Vloa-Prealdent   and   Caahlar 


Choice  Farm  Mortgages 

Bearing  6^  Interest 

are  taken  freely  by  Life  Insurance 
Companies  Their  experience  is  a 
safe  guide  for  you  to  follow. 

Being  located  as  we  are  in  the  center 
of  the  great  farming,  dairy  and  cattle 
raising  belt  of  this  fertile  stale  enables 
us  to  offer  the  choicest  selection  in  the 
United  States. 

Any  investor  wishing  to  deal  with 
a  thoroly  responsible  house  should 
write  us  for  details. 


Our  Booklet — ''A  Farm  Mortgage"- 
sent  upon  request. 


FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

F.   B.   KNAPP.    President 

FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 

CAPITAL   ONE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    DOLLARS 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHARTERED   1836 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $10,000,000 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President 
W.   N.   ELY,  Vice-President 

A.   A.  JACKSO.V,  Vice  President 
E.   S.  PACE,  Vice-President 

G.   H.   STUART   jrd.   Treasurer 
S.   W.   MORRIS,   Secretary 


REPORT   OF   THE   CONDITION   OF 

THE  BANK  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

(NATIONAL    BANK) 
Phlladiliibla.  Sintfiiiber  2,   1915. 
RESOURCES 

Loans    and     disc-ount.s    SIS.NOS.'.'".".) -is 

Dili!    froiu    hanks   hiiiI    bankers.  .  .  .      l,K4;t.:{.'i4.:i.^i 

('li'arliiK    lliiusf    excbaiigi'S S4:i.SVJ  IL' 

Cash     and     n-Sfi-ve S.l.M.tl'iiMiT" 

I'lvasuii-r  of   L'ulti-d   States 43,ihhhhj 

Total     919.488,7»«  0-.> 

LIABILITIES 

Capital      $l.(Ni(l.tMN)  (HI 

Siii'iilus   and    undlvhh'd    pruQts...  :t,.'{ts.ii'j:t  4'J 

Clrciilatiou     4!)«t.ii(Mi  «Mi 

l><'|HiHlts      15,«44.WJ  till 

Total     SlU.'t.SN.TlM  <C 

8.    D.    JOKUAN.    Caolilcr. 
.'VovoiintH  iif  ■Itaiikti,   Banbera,    rorp<>ratioiii4, 
I'Minis    mill     liidlvkluals    Sulltltcil 


DIVIDENDS 


UNITED     CIOAR     STORES     COMPANY 

OF    AMERICA 

Preferred   Stuck    Dividend    No.    IS. 

A    ri-Kular    i|ii.iilri'l>    illvlili'iiil    •<(    \%^',.    ha«    thU 

day     hiM'ii    itiM-t.iri'it     upon    rui'h     nhari*     of     Ihi*     t'ri> 

fi'iri'il     Stork     Whui'iI    anil     outKtaiidliiK    pavnhlc     !>•' 

i'i'IiiIht    \:>,    |lll.'\,    to    Hto.'kholiliM'it    of    ri'i'oi'il    ul    th<' 

I'loHi'    of    liiiitliM'aa.    Nuvi'iuhfr   :ui,    11)15.      'l'hi<   atu.k 

I ks    »lll    not  t 

WVrrLKY.   Tri-iiaiiiir 
l>uli-it    Niiviiii'  1  i|,'i. 


OFFICE    or    INTERNATIONAL    SILVER 
COMPANY 

Mcrlili-n.    I  iiiiii  .    Novi'iiihiT   ll\,    llin 
t'oiipoiix     No.     :il     of     III.      I'Irat     MortKMgf     lloiuU 
lit    thi*    Coiiipuiiy,    il  Iwr    I.     Itlin,    will    Ik- 

|iuld    on    uiiil    afti-r  on    iiri-afiilallon    at 

Ihx    Anit'i'U'aii    KmloiM^.     N.ii'ioil    Hank,    I'JN   llrou'l 
way,    Ni'vv    Yolk    Cllv 

ilHniiilU    UtiCKM  Kl.l.,    MtH'it'i.i.v 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


AN  EXPERIENCE 
A  long:-time  reader  of  The  Independ- 
ent and  a  loyal  adherent  of  old  line, 
legal  reserve  life  insurance,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward G.  Sherley,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
writes  this  department  narrating  his 
life  insurance  experience  and  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  with  a  policy  which 
he  secured  in  his  youth,  and  on  which 
he  this  year  paid  the  fiftieth  annual 
premium.  His  example  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  others;  and  as  the  story 
is  one  of  human  interest  I  am  going  to 
transcribe  so  much  of  it  as  our  limited 
space  will  permit.  Mr.  Sherley  writes: 
"In  June,  1866,  I  secured  a  life  pol- 
icy for  $2500  in  the  Connecticut  Mu- 
tual, and  last  June  paid  the  fiftieth 
premium.  I  was  not  married,  but  had 
an  aged  mother  and  a  sister  dependent 
on   me.    I    was   twenty-six. 

"I  have  paid  the  company,  cash,  $1- 
752.  I  have  kept  an  account  in  which 
I  added  each  year  the  amount  of  in- 
terest I  would  have  secured  had  I  de- 
posited the  money  in  a  savings  bank. 
The  total  amounts  to   $5,720. 

"But  I  have  never  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  investment. 

"Some  thirty  years  ago  I  tried  to  get 
additional  insurance  for  $1500,  but 
was  refused  by  two  companies  on  ac- 
count of  heart  trouble.  About  the  same 
year  (1885)  I  secui-ed  a  15-year  en- 
dowment in  the  Connecticut  General, 
carried  it  thru,  had  fifteen  years  of  in- 
surance, and  received  $132  more  than 
all  the  premiums  I  paid  on  it. 

"My  experience  has  been  satisfac- 
tory; but  the  companies  which  refused 
me  lost  a  good  risk,  altho  I  do  not  blame 
them." 

As  Mr.  Sherley  omitted  to  mention  the 
dividends  received  on  the  life  policy.  1 
wrote  him  inquiring  about  them,  and 
in  a  subsequent  letter,  after  explaining 
some  early  complications  in  the  a 
he  kept,  due  to  notes  given  the  c^ 
for  part  of  the  first  four  years'  premi- 
ums, the  interest  on  which  should  have 
been  deducted  in  his  first  calculation, 
reducing  the  net  cash  he  actually  paid 
out,  he  says: 

".As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out  the  mat- 
ter stamis  thus: 

"Entire  amount  of  premiums  for 
fifty  years,  $2642. 4S,  less  dividends  of 
a  little  more  than  $UH>0." 

The  Ui->t  statement  of  the  company  to 
Mr.  Shri'ley  shows  hi^i  annual  premium 
at  <  '  '      I  of  |22.J>7. 

li  .e   in   thin  c«s« 

that  at  age  forty-nve  he  enUvavoreU  to 
.stvure  udilltional  insuraitce,  pnMUm- 
al>ly  on  the  whole  lit'e  pUin.  antl  w«« 
rejei-ted  tiei-auM  of  a  bAU  h«*rt.  «>>vl 
that  hf  Is  Ht  the  age     '  ■        ^ 

fairly     krood     ht^alth     ■•  ... 
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^11^(^(1  ill  IxiHincHH.  It,  will  aisii  In- 
obscrvt'd  lliiU  Ik'ciuihi'  of  lli«'  Hlitnlrr 
Loiiii,  lirtccii  yrars,  iiiitl  tlu'  IiikIi'"'' 
|itiiiuiuin,  lu<  was  aliir  to  Mocur** 
aliuiit  the  same  tiiiic  an  fiiilowiiH'iil 
cimlrarL  wliicli  st'ivfd  liis  puipiisf.  I 
thank  Mr.  Slu'ilcy  for  llio  piiviU't^o  nf 
print inj.r  his  ♦'XpciiiMicc,  and  wish  him 
cunlinuiknct*  of  days  and   ha])pinc.s.s. 


West     Nfwiiia,     MiiMM.      (1  ) 
Koiiii     rcMsiin     to    d<>ui)l     the 
of  M   roiiipMiiy,    I    niuld   not 
lioldiiiK   ill    il    a    policy    four 
ro|i    il    lor    iiisnriiiirf    in    iiii 
('-')     'I'lir    Colninliiiiii     Nil 
Itosloii      is     ill     K<»>d     sli:i|ii' 
from   tlif  viewpoint   ol'  niaii 
nii'iils. 


II.    (".     II., 
Ihih'NS     I     lliid 
fat  lire  staliility 
advi.so  liny  om> 
M'lirN   old    to   (Il 
ollirr    company 
tioiial     l.il'c    <d° 
linaiicially  and 
aK<'au'at   posst'.ssos  avciat;*' 

(!.  V.  J..  (MiiniKo.  HI.  On  l>i-ccnil).'r  .U. 
11)1  i,  tlio  liKurcs  of  the  Nortli  Amcriciin 
l/il'c  liisiiraiicc  Conipimy  of  ("liicaK"  were: 
.\diiiitlcd  iisst'ts,  ."t;'J.r)l.").SI7 :  totid^ljidiili 
tics,  cxcliidiii);  capital  stock,  .$1  ,T7.">,")rtl  ; 
casli  capital,  .$70(t,(ltHI ;  not  surplus,  .$!(». 
■JiUi.  It  is  a  stock  company,  issuing  onl.\ 
non-participntint;  policies.  Its  niclliods  arc 
sound,  securities  of  Kood  fj'""*!''  and  the 
nuuuinenu'ut  of  averaK<*  ahility.  hast  year 
its  lapse  ratio  was  very  heavy.  It  had  in 
force  on  January  1,  llil  I,  total  iiiswraiicc 
aniountiufT  to  $L*S.(11 5.11:! ;_ wrote  durinj; 
the  year  new  insurance  of  Ji^T.l  IS.TO'.t :  and 
ended  the  year  with  total  insuraiu'e  in 
force  of  .1;l'S.(M>1,!>14,  showing  a  net  gain 
of  but  !i>7(».T71. 

II.  L.  I)..  Manila,  T.  I.— (1)  You  have 
doubtless  read  in  this  department  recently 
some  observations  in  connection  with  th(> 
Alerchants  Life  Insurance  Company,  form- 
erly the  Merchants  Life  Association.  Your 
present  contract  is  of  the  assessment  var- 
iety :  and  the  best  pi-oof  that  it  is  not  safe 
for  the  future  is  furnished  you  by  the  men 
who  issued  it  and  who  are  now  urf^inj;  you 
to  oxohantfo  it  for  one  of  their  U'fial  re- 
serve policies.  My  advice  is  that  you  sub- 
stitute an  old  line  policy  for  it  in  some 
thoroly  reliable  company.  (2)  The  John 
Ilancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
ranks  anions  the  best  in  the  United  States 
and  you  may  safely  rely  on  any  statements 
it  makes  to  you.  I  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce it  superior  iu  every  respect  to  the 
Merchants,  (o)  An  "old  line"  life  insur- 
ance company  is  one  which,  computing  its 
premium  charges  on  a  standard  Table  of 
Mortality,  provides  for  a  mathematical  re- 
serve, the  effect  of  which  is  to  keep  the 
premium  "level"  and  at  the  same  time  to 
accumulate  a  fund  that  will  reduce  the  net 
amount  which  the  company  has  at  risk. 
Altho  the  insured  pays  thruout  life  the 
same  premium,  the  actual  cost  increases  as 
he  grows  older.  The  reserve  neutralizes 
this. 

Temperance.  Princeton.  N.  J. — I  do  not 
know  of  an  American  life  company  which. 
segregating  its  total  abstainers,  gives  them 
the  benefit  of  such  savings  in  net  cost  as 
that  experience  would  seem  to  warrant. 
Presumably  all  or  nearly  all  the  risks  of 
the  Presbyterian  Ministers  Fund  are 
wholly  or  approximately  of  that  class,  for 
the  company  confines  its  acceptances  to 
the  clergy  of  the  I'rotestant  churches,  their 
wives  and  students  for  the  ministry.  I  have 
not  seen  any  analysis  of  that  company's 
experience,  but  the  net  cost  to  policyhold- 
ers is.  comparatively  speaking,  low.  I  know 
this,  however,  only  in  a  general  way  ;  and 
I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
well  managed  companies  doing  a  general 
business  are  capable  of  making  a  strong 
case  on  that  point.  You  have  named  three 
excellent  companies  in  the  Mutual  Benefit. 
Connecticut  Mutual  and  Northwestern 
Mutual.  The  Bankers  of  Iowa  up  to  1911 
did  business  on  the  assessment  plan,  chang- 
ing its  corporate  title  and  system  in  No- 
vember of  that  year.  It  is  now  a  mutual 
legal  reserve  company,  but  in  tny  opinion, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  service  to  policy- 
holders, as  yet  not  comparable  with  the 
three  first  named.  If  you  wish  to  gage  ac- 
curately the  comparative  merits  of  the  first 
three,  discuss  them  with  an  agent  of  each. 
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I'uiinilnil    A     I)     1710. 


Sun  Insurance  Office 

Ihr   IHili-sl  Insuninrr  (ompany  in  Ihr  UKrId 

Chid  (MII(T  ill  L.  S..  No.  51  Pliic  SI..  \.  Y. 


Thr  206lh  Yrnr  ol  Ihr  Compony's  Arlivr  BusinrH«  Fxinlrnr . 


Ahhlmcl    ol  Sliilfini'nl   ol  Cuiidllloii  ol  lliilli-d  SIuU-m  llrunch  Urcrmltrr  31.  I'.n  t 


A.S.SETS 

Kr.il   I'Jsi.^iir  ill   Nrvv  ^'llrk  City....       $jio,of)C) 
I'niird    Slates   (i(ivi-riiiiii'nt    IIoikIh.  jiiH.uai) 

U.iiliii.ul  and  other  Itinids;  (iiiaiari- 
Icrd.  rreleried  .iiid  other  K.iil- 
load  .Slocks  and  other  Securities     3,610,793 

Casli    in    Hanks 385,765 

(ash     in     Agents'     hnndl     and     in 

eoiirsc   of   collection 493,686 

Other    admitted    items 51.370 

$4,859,614 


MAHILITIE.S 
Kmrrvp    for    I'nrarneil    I'retiniim*.    $3,91], 7^ 
l<cHcrvc    for    Lusneii    in    I'r'/cc»»    of 

AdjiiHlnicnt     3*0,4' 

Keserve  for  Taxes  and  other  Lia- 

Ijilities    r:-  -■ 

Surplus   over   all    Liabililict 1,', 


$4.859. 6M 


TrunlccN   ol  Ihc   Funds   ol  Ihc   Company   In   Ihe   United  Stalen 

Herbert  L.  Griggs,  Esq.  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

James  Broivn,  Esq. 


NO  TIME  LIKE  THE 
PRESENT 

T^O  make  permanent  pro- 
1  vision  for    dependents, 
securing  to  them  a  month- 
ly income  for  life. 

In    order    to    acquire    the 
protection   which  life    in- 
surance   affords,    it   must 
be    taken   when    you    can 
secure  it.     When  you  be- 
come uninsurable  you  will 
feel  the  need  of  it — but  it 
will  be  too  late. 

DEATH 

IS    THE 

DIRECT  TAX  COLLECTOR 

An    Income    every 
month  in  every  year 
can   be   guaranteed 
free   of   all    taxes    to 
wife  and  children. 

The    way    is   easy. 
::     ::     Consult     ::     :: 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

921,  923,  925  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

ATLAIMIIC   IVIUTUAL   INSURANCE   CO. 

ATLANTIC    BUILDING.   51   WALL    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

iniuret  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation  Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making 

Loss  Payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries. 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  184^.  was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a  similar  name.     The  tatter  company  was 
liquidated  and  part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  {luO.OOO,  was  used  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expiration  of  two  years. 

During    its    existence    the    compan.v    has    insured   property  to  the  value  of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received    premiums    thereon    to    the    extent    of      387,324.890.99 

Paid    losses    during    that    period . .    .                    143,820.874.99 

Issued    certificates    of    profits    to    dealers           90.801.110.00 

Of    which    there    have    been    redeemed        83.811.450.00 

Leaving    outstanding    at    present    time 6.9S9.660.00 

Interest   paid   on   certificates   amounts   to   28,0"20.2''3.85 

On   December  31,    1914,   the   assets  of  the   company     amounted     to 14.101.674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  premiums  terminated  during  the  year, 

thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued  subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered  to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the 

"Charter.                                                 ^     ^     RAVEN,   Chairman   of  the   B'>ard 

CORNELICS    ELDERT.    Pres.                                                                   CHARLES   E.    FAT.    2d    Vice-Pres. 

WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS.    Vice-Pres.                                            G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES.    Sec. 
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You   kitozv   tliis   trade-mark    tlirougli   National 
Periodical  Advertising 


*  I  ''HE  man  who  puts 
-■■  his  brand  on  the 
goods  he  sells  sets  his 
ligh  t  where  it  will 
"sliine  before  men" 
because  he  is  not  afraid 
to  have  it  shine  on  //////. 
He  wants  it  to  shine  on 
him  as  well  as  on  his  goods 
because  he  has  nothing  to 
fear  and  everything  to 
gain  from  the  glare.  When 
he  adds  to  the  illumination 
of  the  trade-mark  the  full 
light  of  national  advertis- 
ing you  may  be  sure  he  is 
certain  of  his  goods — sure 
that  you  will  like  them. 
He  is  willing  to  risk  his 
fortune  and  his  business 
future  on  the  chance  of 
your  approval. 

He  would  not  do  this  if 
there  really  were  a  risk  be- 


cause he  is  a  hard-headed 
business  man.  He  has 
taken  the  risk  out  of  his 
business  by  putting  quality 
into  his  goods. 

Deal  with  the  man  who 
is  not  afraid  of  the  light. 
Buy  the  goods  that  bear 
trade-marks  and  are  ad- 
vertised nationally  because 
these  are  the  goods  that  it 
is  safest  and  most  economi- 
cal to  buy — safest  because 
you  knozv  zvho  is  respon- 
sible for  them,  most  eco- 
nomical because  there  is  a 
loiccr  selling  cost  included 
in  the  price  of  nationally 
advertised  goods. 

Trade-marks  and  national 
advertising  are  the  two  most 
valuable  public  servants  in  busi- 
ness today.  Their  whole  ten- 
dency is  to  raise  qualities  and 
standardize  them,  while  lower- 
ing prices  and  stabilizing  them. 


Hiejn&epentient 

MEMBER  OF  THE  QUOIN  CLUB 

THE     NATIONAL     PERIODICAL     ASSOCIATION 
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TRAOe  MARK  ^X^SEe  US  PATOFF 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY   RELIABLE   FURS 

EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS 
FOR  EVENING  WEAR  IN 

Coats,  Wraps,    Neckwear 
and   Muffs 

126  West  42nd  Street 

~l    New  York  City    I 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^ 
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PEBBLES 

If  the  G.  O.  P.  wants  a  strictly  up-ti)- 
(l:ite  ticket,  whiit'.s  the  matter  with  rann«.u 
ami  Fort? — Coluntbin  Stale. 

Andorra,  iu  its  letter  to  President  Wil- 
son, voices  the  sentiiueut  that  we  republics 
should  stand   together. — Iiidianapolin  Star. 

These  gains  and  losses  of  so  many  yards 
are  apt  to  nuuldle  the  man  who  reads"  both 
the  football  news  and  the  war  reports. — 
Pittsburgh  Dinpatvh. 

Wilbur  \'oIiva,  Dowie's  succes.sor,  says 
he  is  praying  God  will  reunite  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Why  bring  in  outsiders? — 
Detroit  Journal. 

"They  say  an  editor  never  really  appre- 
ciates the  humor  in  his  own  paper." 

"No,  he's  always  one  of  the  board." — 
Cornell  Widow. 

Husband — But  you  must  agree  that  men 
have   better   judgment    than    women. 

Wife — Oh.  yes;  you  married  me.  aud  I 
you. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Parson— I  was  glad  to  see  you  at  praver 
meeting  last  night,  brother. 

Village  Sou.se — Was  that  where  I  was? 
Well,   I'll  be  jiggered .' — Dallas  Xeus. 

Book  Agent  (entering  Governor's  of- 
fice)— Pardon    me.    sir 

Governor  (reaching  for  Pardon  Slip!  — 
Certainly.    What  did  you  do? — Awgican. 

"My  wife  left  today  for  the  West  In- 
dies." 

"Yes?   Jamaica?" 

"No,  indeed,  but  I  didn't  stand  in  the 
way. "—Harvard  Lampoon. 

Wife — Oh.  Jonathan !  Everything  we 
own   is  lost ! 

Optimist — It  might  be  worse,  my  dear. 
Some  idu>t  might  have  saved  the  cuckoo 
flock  Aunt   Jane  gave   us. — Life. 

Twinkle,    twinkle,    little    war. 
How   I    wonder   more  and   more. 
As  about  the  worhl.  you   hop. 
Where   you    really    mean    to   stop. 

— Cornell    Widou:. 

"My  brain  is  on  fire,"  tragically  ex- 
claimed Johnson  as  he  threw  himself  down 
upon   the  sofa   and   held   his  head. 

"Why  don't  you  blow  it  out?"  absent- 
mindedly  asked  his  riMm-mate. — Lekiok 
Burr. 

Private  Hawkins — Why  is  it  that  the 
Germans  have  begun  to  call  their  Zepix-- 
lins   "JOKKS-? 

Private  I.efevre — Ah.  zat  is  so  the  Kiis; 
lish  won't  be  able  to  see  them,  I  supi>«.>sf. 
—  Harvard    Lampoon. 

We   note   iu    a    Hoosier   exchange   an    ar- 
ticle written  by  the  presiileut  of  an  liufi  -mh 
Wilson- Bryan    I'lub.    Being    t' 
these    days    of    such    an    oitjain 
strain    to    the    cracking    poiut    even    uu    ku 
tiiana   iKiliticiau'a  capacities   for   "watchtul 
wailiuif." — Ntw    York    Trihttne. 

Prof. — "What  are  the  proi>ertieet  of 
heat?" 

Sleweil  "The  chief  pr^ 
cau.seN   hiMlifs   to   expand    ^^  ^ 

them    t 

Prot  it.    Give    :in    exai 

Stewrtl  III  Muuiiner  *' 
day  is  huig  ;  iu  winter  wlt< 
day    i>t    iiburl." — Lthtt/k    Bmrr. 

Firitt    Geueritl  -  Have    we    gNinvti    aiuch 

to«h»,v  ? 

Secoml    Geiifi'ul       Havf    We!    Ih^ 

tll>l|>.l  r<  h.  ^  fi'talni:;        U\  "        .otiili 

cal  • 
iiii  I 

I'lr^l    »;, 

S. I     <  
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Littio  TriivrlM    862      reive.l      1    .^ i;..,..^  O'.' 

My    IUtIIiu    Kiiirriur  One    fiithiT   took   the   muK«i/,in»  on   the 

llll';   Nkw    Uddkh  fhilirn   hiiivhI   and   at   Usti   </'•  '  ill 

,,,',      , ,,,  ,,  „«,,  iiifuMud   l«»  j/riv«'   it.   up."    I*'ro»i              <<-r 

I..-  Iiv.;    I..WMS    Inlo^ 3fi  i^.^j^  ^^.^^^^^,  prinripal:  "It  in  the  mo»t 

Mustly    l..r    HoyH. .;  ^j       ..,„       ,,,,.    ,,,„^^    lho.l^'^.I  |-         ■    „^, 

llu,  SVuMw..  of    ...vornmont....  .  M  ^^^^    ,,,„„,,.„_  ,.„,,  ^,^^„.,  ,„.                ..f 

m-    NnrN'H.Ml    U.nUxife -  |-  ,^^^  ^^^.,^^  ^^.,^^,y  journalH."  From  im- 

"""''    '"•'••'•^^ "'*-  ^,,,11    A^ni.Miltural    ColU'pr**:    "Th-    Ind.- 

rilK   Makkk'I'   I'LAfK  pi'iKJciil    ih  v«My  ^'r<;atly  ap|>n<i:iU-d  by 

Loan,M  and   ('riMlils •!'''  nur    Htudt-nt    body    for    Ifm    intt'llii/rnt 

('(»n>j:«'.Htion  nf  KxportH IK' I  iliHruMHinn  tif  the  (frmt  qui-HfiovH  of  thr. 

Our  (Iri'ut   CropH 3(H  ihm,  mnl  Hh  rlnir  nlylv."  And  from  the 

Stt'cl  and   ('(ippcr ''''I  Iowa    Htato   (Ut\W\rv  comcH   thiH,   which 

Dividcnd.s  Aiuiounct'd •'•'''  i.s  certainly   K'>"d    reading: 

The    ('li!iiitam|iia    Itlea 365  i   imi   now   uxinK  Tin-   lii<l<|M'iirl<'fi(t  with 

,,  ,  ,  .                                                               ttfc  Iwo    clnNM'M    Hill!    ilic    yoiiiiK    iiHMi    ri'iKJiriK 

'  •''*""'*^      '  '|'li<>      Iii.I.'im'ImI.'iiI      Iiiivi«     r.-tioimc.-il     miiiIi 

1  NSURANCK  ri-ivoloiiK    JiD-i'iiliirc    iim    Iloylf,    l>oy|c.    Tol- 

.                    ...                    J      1               •wrr  Hloi,       i'jii'liij.       AriM|iiiili!iii<-N.       Xfiioplioii, 

An.swiTs    to    (,oirc.si)ondents {67  ,,„„,.,„    .,,„|    |,;,|„,,    ,,-,.,1,..,    i„M    to   .liK.«i 

Tho   Heart  of   England 36K     Tli.-  Iii.l.|.«'ji.l<iit.  .Mimy  of  ilicrn  Imvi?  Ix-i-ri 

liolicr'd    Nlcr'piii;;    vvilli    Tlii-    I  tii|i'[i<'t|(l('nt    ill 

J1"r       Q      m          A          wr      n      R       D  ''"'  '"'""'  '"""I-   \vliili'  oni'  yoiiiiic  iiiiin   took 

UO-t         ■"•          W^Jrvi^  ^^yjfy   copies    to    till-    fooHiiill    KiiiiH'    to    wrvi- 

'.  iiH  a   liDTiii'v   ciiMliioii.   All   of   wliicli   showM 

The  colorful  and  sjjcctacular  setting  ^^o   iii'c    <lcvVlo|tiii»;    n    Hpirii    li<ri-    tlisit    \n 

for  Serge  de  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  both   r|. •pendent   uud    Indepeudcut. 

which    is    reproduced    on   the   cover   of  ■ 

The    IndepondcMit    for    this    issue,    was  REMARKABLE      REMARKS 

designed    by    Loon    Bakst.    It    shows    a 

climactic  scene  in  Scheherazade,  an  ori-  Wooiutr.w     Wilson— America    fiFRt. 

ental  melodrama  of  savage  beauty,  one  Ki.no   (Jkorgk— It   is  tlie  final   lap   tliat 

of    the    twenty    ballets    in    the    varied  '">'"<''• 

repertoire  of  the  Ballet  Russe.  Some  of  /y,""^V.  ■^-  I';'Ai>v-What  has  be.ome 

.,           .,                ,  .   ,                 .V          •             •  ol:    the   niiitinee    idol  .' 

the   others   which    are   to   be   given    m  ,^          ,,           ..                t»  •     *.         u     i 

.          .        ^,  .                                   -T          i.1.  Pkok.  Scott  Nkakino— Private    sehofds 

America    this    season    range    irom    the  i^^^j^j.   j^^.  swept  aside. 

fantasies   of    L'Oiseau   de   Feu    to    the  Bklva  I^ockwood  -I  may  be  a  candidate 

romanticism   of   Schumann's   PajtiUonn,  ;if;;iinst  Wilson   in   1916. 

and  the  fanciful  whimsies  of  the  Rus-  Tiikodoke   I{oosi;v?;i,t — Either    we   need 

sian  burlesque  scenes  in  Petrouchka.  to   prepare  or  we  do  not. 

The  first  performance  will  be  given  Ethel    Barrymoue— Women    love    men 

at  the   Centurv  Theater  in  New  Yoik  f<>'-    wanting    to    be    mothered, 

on  January  17;  in  February  and  March  T-;^»\  Duff-Gorpon— We  have  not  quite 

.,            ,.        .                   -ii      •   •.    .u     1      J-  reached    the   pantalette    stage, 

the  entire  troupe  will  visit  the  leading  ,.                  „^              t..    •       i-           e  ^ 

...          J?    .u       TT    -4.  J     04.  4.              J     •  Mai{(;aket     Wilso.n — It    is     disgraceful 

cities    of    the    United    States,    and    in  ^,,^.  ^^..,^.  ^jj^  maioritv  of  voters  vote. 

April    they   will    return   to    New   York  Vice-President     MARsn.vLL— My     wife 

for  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  season  is  against  suffrage,  and  that  settles  me. 

at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Dur-  Xkiilas     Lo.n(;wortii — The     American 

ing  the  last  six  years  the  Ballet  Russe  ])«'ople  are  riding  hellbent  into  bankruptcy, 

has  won  widespread  success  in  Europe.  Kector     (iKOKOE     C.     Rich.mond — The 

Nijinsky,   one   of   the   great   dancers  g;*^^,j'''='^    Church    is    controlled    by    Wall 

of  his  generation,   and   Karsavina,   su-  '     ,     '                      ^n                    t>  i,-    i     n, 

r,                    icijjr       ■.•  Coxgre.ssman    Tavenner — Behmd    the 

preme   in   her  special   field   of  mimetic  ,,..„.   ^,.„j,t   is  the  most  powerful  group  of 

dancing,   head   the  troupe.   Ernest   An-  men  in  the  U.  S. 

sermet,  prominent  among  the  younger  Tom  Watsox — Would  New  Yorkers  al- 

musicians  of   Europe,   is    conductor    of  low    Georgians    to    invade    their    state   and 

the     symphony    orchestra     of    seventy  '^'^"^  Nathan  Straus? 

pjgpgg  Dr.   Ax.na   E.   Blont — In   dealing   with 

m,    ■            .      ,          1  •  1     XI.      1     n    .  hopelessly  idiotic  children.  I  would  be  will- 

The   music   to  which   the   ballets   are  j,  '   (.,,  ^'^^f,   ^jj^jj.  lives. 

danced    is    the    work    of   eminent    com-         William  J.  Bryan— I  am  very  glad  to 
posers,     classic,     modern    and     contem-      have     the     controversy     shifted    from     the 
porary,     including     Chopin,     Debussy,      munitions   plants   to   the   Bible. 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  Reynaldo  Hahn  and         Tom    Shevlin.   Yale  Coach — Life  and 
Schumann  football    are    not    so    much    in    having    a 

^^—^  good   hand   as  in  playing  a   poor  one  well. 

President  Mlrlin  of  Boston  Univer- 
.SITY — The  proposition  to  abandon  night 
schools  in  N'ew  York  is  frightful  to  con- 
tcniiilate. 

G.  K.  Chesterton — Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  relative  disappear- 
ance of  the  Emperor  and  Crown  Prince — 
and    Gott — from    this    struggle. 

Theodore  Chandler — A  successful 
banker  is  composed  of  about  one-lifth  ac- 
countant, two-fifths  law.ver,  three-fifths 
liolitical  economist,  and  four-fifths  gentle- 
man and  scholar. 

Bernard  Shaw — If  all  the  brains  and 
literary  talent  and  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  have  been  i)ut  into  the  writing  of 
balderdash  during  the  last  year  of  the  war. 
liad  been  devoted  to  ])ulling  us  thru  the 
war,  we  should  have  been  almost  in  Berlin 
bv   this   time. 


Something  like  nine  hundred  in- 
structors in  high  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  have  already  chosen  The 
Independent  for  class-room  use  during 
the  present  terni  or  school  year.  The 
orders  run  to  several  hundred  copies 
weekly  in  some  cases,  and  the  aggre- 
gate into  many  thousands.  Comments 
as  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  The  Inde- 
pendent for  this  purpose  come  from 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  a  few 
sentences  taken  almost  at  random  from 
recent  letters  will  show  the  general 
trend  of  all.  A  high  school  principal 
in  North  Carolina  writes: 

"The  first  order  of  Independents  re- 
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CADILLAC  ENCLOSED  CARS  present  that  unique  combination 
of  the  truly  artistic  in  body  conception  and  the  highest  standards 
of  scientific  body  construction. 

But  these  will  be  only  the  beginning  of  your  appreciation.  That 
appreciation  will  extend  far  beyond  exterior  beauty,  luxurious  uphol- 
stery and  exquisite  environment. 

The  atmosphere  of  ease  and  elegance  is  supplemented  by  the 
super-smoothness  of  the  Cadillac  Eight-Cylinder  engine. 

The  dull  rumble  which  you  may  have  associated  with  cars  of  the 
enclosed  type  is  practically  negligible  in  the  Cadillac. 

A  sense  of  velvet  softness  characterizes  every  motion  of  the  car. 

Your  ideals  of  grace  and  beauty  become  realities. 

Your  mental  relaxation  and  your  physical  comforts  are  complete. 


Cadillac  Enclosed  Cars  comprise  the  following  :     Three- passenger  Victoria,  $2,400.     Four-paasenger  Coupe,  $2,800.     Fi\ ©-pas- 
senger Brougham,  $2,950.     Seven-passenger  Limousine,  $J,450.     Seven-pasaenger  Berlin,  $J,600.     Quotations  K.  O.  B.  DeiioU 
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WHY  NOT  THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE? 

MR.    JUSTICE    HUGHES    HAS    CONStSTENTLY    REFUSED    TO    ALLOW    HIS    NAME    TO  HAVE    THE    RIGHT    TO    REFUSE    A    NOMINATION,    IF    IT    WERE    TO 

BE      I'SKD      IN      CONNECTION      WITH      THE      REPUBLICAN      NOMINATION      FOR      THE  WITH    ANY    DEGREE    OF    UNANIMITY.    FOR    FURTHER    DISCUSSION 

PRESIDENCY.     BUT     IT     IS     AN     OI'EN     QUESTION      WHETHER     ANY     MAN     WOULD  OF    VIEW    SEE    THE    FOLLOWING    EDITORIAL 


COME    TO    HIM 
OF    THIS    POINT 
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WHY  NOT  THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  ? 


WHO  shall  be  the  Republican  candidate  lor 
President?  It  is  only  seven  months  before 
the  nominating  convention.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  effective  opposition  to  the  reelec- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilson — who  is  the  logical  and  the  prob- 
able candidate  of  his  party — -there  must  be  accomplished 
a  great  deal  of  getting  together  in  those  seven  months. 
The  question  whether  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican 
shall  be  elected  to  the  presidency  next  year  will  of 
course  be  a  hotly  contested  one.  The  outcome  of  the 
contest  will  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  progress 
of  evenly  during  the  coming  months.  But  of  the  value 
and  indeed  the  indispensability  of  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  opposition  there  can  be  no  question. 

Two  suggestions  for  a  Republican  candidate  have 
just  been  made  public.  One  touches  the  hights  of  ab- 
surdity. Senator  Boies  Penrose  is  reported  to  have  an- 
nounced his  candidacy.  If  any  one  thing  is  certain  it  is 
that  the  Republican  pai'ty  could  not  hang  about  its 
neck  before  entering  the  next  campaign  a  more  pon- 
derous millstone  than  such  an  apostle  of  reactionism 
and  boss-rule. 

The  other  suggestion  is  of  quite  another  color.  It  is 
presented  in  definite  form  by  the  action  of  certain  Re- 
publicans in  Nebraska  in  putting  the  name  of  Mr. 
Justice  Hughes  on  the  presidential  preference  ballot 
for  the  approaching  primary.  Justice  Hughes  has  reso- 
lutely declined  to  permit  his  name  to  be  so  used.  The 
incident  raises  two  important  questions. 

The  first  is,  Would  Justice  Hughes  make  a  good  can- 
didate and  a  good  President?  This  question  can  only 
be  answered  with  an  unqualified  affirmative.  That  he 
would  make  a  good  President  is  evidenced  by  his  record 
in  public  life — as  investigator  of  the  New  York  life 
insurance  companies,  as  Governor  of  New  York,  as 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  evi- 
denced by  his  breadth  of  vision,  his  single  minded  devo- 
tion to  the  public  welfare,  his  intellectual  strength  and 
integrity,  his  fearlessness  and  his  industry. 

Would  he  make  a  good  candidate?  None  better.  The 
Republican  party  at  this  critical  point  in  its  career 
needs  healing.   It  needs  to  bring  back   into   its   ranks 


those  who  went  out  because  of  the  Chicago  convention 
of  1912.  It  must  have  a  candidate  on  whom  divergent 
factions  can  unite;  who  will  neither  terrify  the  con- 
servative nor  disgust  the  radical.  He  must  be  a  man 
for  whom  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Taft  and  those  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  vote  with  equal  grace. 

Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Justice  Hughes.  He  is  progressive, 
but  keeps  his  feet  upon  the  ground.  He  is  conservative, 
but  he  is  not  afraid  to  take  steps — ^and  long  ones — for- 
ward. He  has  the  trust  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
country.  He  would  make  a  good  candidate  and  a  better 
President. 

The  other  question,  is,  Has  any  man  the  right  to 
refuse  a  nomination  for  the  presidency? 

Any  man  has  a  right  to  decline  to  enter  a  contest  for 
such  a  nomination.  To  men  in  some  positions  this  right 
becomes  an  obligation.  Among  such  positions  are  those 
upon  the  judicial  bench.  So  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  in  re- 
fusing to  become  a  party  to  a  movement  to  bring  his 
name  before  the  Republican  National  Convention,  not 
only  is  within  his  rights,  but  is  setting  an  admirable 
example  of  judicial  propriety  and  high-mindedness. 
It  was  only  to  be  expected  of  him  that  he  would  not 
permit  himself  to  be  used  to  drag  the  judiciary  into 
politics. 

But  to  say  that  the  American  people  may  never  go 
to  the  bench  for  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  is  to 
say  too  much.  To  say  that  even  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  would  be  justified  in 
refusing  anything  like  a  unanimous  call  to  become  the 
candidate  of  his  party  in  a  presidential  campaign  is  to 
put  too  low  a  value  upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
represented  as  they  wish. 

Mr.  Justice  Hughes  is  infallibly  right  in  averting  his 
face  from  any  struggle  for  a  presidential  nomination. 
He  will  continue,  we  know,  to  refuse  to  be  drawn  into 
any  such  tangle.  But  if  a  Republican  convention  in  the 
fullness  of  time  should  with  enthusiasm  and  conviction 
call  upon  him  to  lead  them  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, we  do  not  see  how  he  could  refuse  to  become 
their  standard-bearer. 

The  Republican  party  could  not  have  a  finer  leader. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  FIGHTING   FOR? 


AF'TER  a  year  and  a  half  of  Unprecedented  slaugh- 
ter and  destruction  and  with  the  prospect  that  the 
war  may  continue  for  years  yet,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  outside  world  has  the  right  and  duty  to  ask  of  the 
belligerents.  What  are  you  fiuhtinn  for?  It  ought  to 
have  been  asked  long  ago.  It  should  have  been  answered 
before  it  was  asked.  Every  government  owes  it  to  its 
own  people  whom  it  is  calling  upon  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  as  well  as  to  the  neutrals  whose  sympathy  it  de- 
sires, that  a  clear  statement  be  given  to  the  world  of 
what  are  the  objects  for  which  it  is  putting  forth  these 
Htujjendous  efforts.  But  not  one  of  the  twelve  nations 
involved  has  made  such  u  statement,  and  all  of  them 
so  far  have  refused  even  to  cr)jisider  such  action. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  absurd  or  irrational  in  siuh  a 
(lueslion.  nndersland.  we  are  not  asking:  "Why  di<l 
you  enter  the  war?"  That  is  somethinjf  for  the  future 


historian  to  discover  if  he  can.  It  does  not  concern  us 
of  the  present  who  brought  on  the  war  or  what  they 
did  it  for.  The  few  who  know  will  not  tell  and  it  would 
merely  serve  to  satisfy  our  idle  curiosity  if  they  did. 
The  thing  we  need  to  know  is  not  what  starteil  the  war. 
but  what  is  keeping  it  wroing  and  how  it  can  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

Neither    are    we    asking:     "What    are    your    i>e«ue 
terms?"   That   is  a  question   that   will  have  to  be  :iii 
swered  in  general  by  arms  and  in  iletail  by  iiegoti  ■.''    • 
Each  of  the  belligerents  ilefumtly   insists  that  th^ 
has  not  yet  vome  for  the  discussion  of  the  comhtioiis  o( 
Svttlement  ami  perhaps  they  are  right  atK>ut  it. 

Hut  it  is  time  for  them  t»>  give  a  ■  >'te  Aiwwer  lo 

the  t'lindainental  que.stuui  of  what  IK.  .  ...'ite  t"  •^•>*'"  >»n 
keeping  up  the  tight   for  nuuithM  or  ye«r«  tu  It' 

they  do  ru»t  give  such  an  answer  it  will  inevitahly  ytv« 
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rise  to  llu'  siispicioii  thai  tlw  only  isHilf  to  lie  (IimhIimI  i,s 
vvliicli  Ki'oi'I'  '•'  iinlioiiH  is  tlu"  mI  roiiKt'f.  oi-  liitluT  wliiil 
is  nut  (initc  the  siitnc  Ihiiij-!:  wliicli  can  lon^r,.|'  t'lidiiri' 
till'  drain  t^f  I»I(mi(I  and  K"'*'-  ''  •"*<•.  ""'  <'i<'id  War'  is  us 
idh*  us  whtMi  two  playlul  si-fiddilioyM  Ix-at  each  other  with 
MWilcht's  to  set'  which  can  stand  pilliishnicnt  the  lonRrr. 
IJul  it"  we  arc  not  to  holicvr  that  the  (ireat  War  is  so 
piirposcU'ss,  th«'n  we  arc  entitled  to  know  what  the  sj'V- 
cral  l>e[liKi'rt'iits  hope,  desire  and  l)elieve  theniselvi'S  en- 
til  U>d  to.  I'iUch  of  the  two  ^'■"H|'-'<  "'  <"ond)atants 
will,  it  is  understood,  act  as  a  unit  in  iiiakiiiK  |if;ice.  iuil 
since  each  of  them  lias  its  own  aims  and  demands  they 
should  he  considered  separately.  Why  should  not  every 
nation  now  at  war  formiilati'  what  it  regards  as  its 
rightful  claims  and  what  it  would  enforce  if  victorious? 
Lot  each  make  its  claims  as  lar^e  as  it  pleases.  Let  it 
frankly  ask  for  what  it  wants,  whetlier  it  expects  to  ^et 
it  or  not.  What  it  will  ^et  will  depend  on  how  the  war 
tuiiis  out,  but  no  nation  oujjfht  to  be  reluctant  about  say- 
inj?  what  it  desires  to  pet  out  of  the  war.  These  are  not 
peace  negotiations,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  anything 
being  lost  by  frankness.  Nobody  proposes  to  compro- 
mise by  splitting  the  difference.  If  the  claims  put  for- 
ward are  preposterous,  they  will  be  laughed  at  in  the 
neutral  nations.  If  they  are  grasping  they  will  be 
frowned  upon.  But  in  any  case  they  will  be  considered 
and  will  command  such  respect  as  they  deserve. 

The  only  replies  so  far  given  by  the  various  govern- 
ments to  this  question,  are,  first,  that  they  are  fighting 
in  self-defense,  and,  second,  that  they  are  fighting  in 
order  that  their  civilization  and  ideals  may  not  perish 
from  the  earth.  The  first  is  obvious ;  each  of  the  belliger- 
ents, whether  or  not  it  was  guilty  of  aggression  or  prov- 
ocation in  the  beginning,  is  now  fighting  for  life.  The 
second  reply  may  also  be  accepted  without  discussion. 

But  when  we  come  to  put  the  rival  claims  into  con- 
crete terms  we  have  no  official  statements  to  go  by.  We 
do  not  know  what  England  demands  or  Germany  de- 
mands. We  only  know  what  some  Englishmen  and  some 
Germans  say  they  want.  But  even  such  irresponsible 
discussions  as  have  appeared  in  print  give  some  clue 
to  national  aspirations  and  in  the  absence  of  official 
data  are  worth  a  brief  consideration. 

We  may  assume  first  that  every  country  will  want 
an  enormous  indemnity.  But  how  much  it  will  get  will 
depend  not  so  much  upon  its  demands  and  needs  as  upon 
the  financial  standing  of  the  defeated  party  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  It  will  in  any  case  not  be  possible  to  obtain 
an  indemnity  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  and  losses 
of  the  war.  The  only  cases  where  the  indemnity  is  likely 
to  be  a  vital  factor  are  Belgium  and  Serbia;  for  the 
Allied  Powers  if  victorious  will  doubtless  insist  upon 
some  compensation  to  these  feeble  and  ruined  countries. 
Let  us  consider  in  turn  what  each  country  might  ask 
for  itself  in  case  of  victory.  Would  England  be  content 
with  the  territory  whicR  she  has  already  gained  by  the 
war?  This  amounts  to  some  1,400,000  square  miles,  or 
more  than  ten  times  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Great  Britain  has  virtually  acquired  from  Germany 
since  the  war  began  German  Southwest  Africa,  German 
East  Africa  (altho  the  conquest  of  this  is  not  com- 
i|  plete),  Kamerun  (unless  this  is  counted  a  French  con- 
quest), and  in  the  Pacific  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  and 
the  Bismarck,  Caroline,  Pelew,  Marianne,  Solomon, 
Marshall  and  Samoan  Islands.  From  Turkey  Great  Brit- 


ain huM  acfpiired  mo  far  KKVpt,  HujIuii,  rypruM  iind 
lower  MeMopotairiia.  'I'he  iSntiMh  diMtiaixlH  tniKht  pohHi- 
Illy  include  uImo  Heligoland  from  GcTrriany  and  Arabia 
lr(tni  'liirkey.  The  Hurrender  and  futur«  lirnilation  of 
the  (iernian  nuvy  huH  uImo  beun  HuycxuHUul  in  Hnli-h 
loiirnalH  un  u  necoMHary  pr«*cuuliori,  on  well  hh  variouN 
|)lanM  for  the  diHrnemberment  of  the  Cierrnari  Mrnpiru 
and  the  weakeniiiK  of  iIm  military  power.  The  nei/lral- 
i/.ation  of  tlu'  Kiel  (!anal  has  alMr>  been  |Jropo.■^e(l.  How 
many  of  thi'se  an*  apjiroved  or  regarded  an  eHM'^ntial  by 
I  he  IJrilish  (lovernmcnt  and  people? 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Germany.  Would  (iermany  now  be 
willing  to  conclude  |)eace  either  on  the  basis  of  the  Hta- 
liis  before  the  war  or  on  the  basiH  of  her  pn-sent  hold- 
ings? Some  German  writers  have  hinted  that  peace 
might  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  restoration  of  Bel- 
gium, the  autonomy  of  Poland  and  the  retrocession  of 
|)art  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Others  more  ambitious  demand 
the  acquisition  of  Belgium,  Luxemburg  and  northern 
France  as  far  as  Calais,  of  Poland  and  (Jourland,  of 
.Morocco,  Tunis  and  Algeria  from  P'rance,  of  Libya  from 
Italy,  of  the  Kongo  from  Belgium  and  of  various  colo- 
nies from  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  restoration  of 
their  African  and  Pacific  possessions  now  held  by  the 
British.  Probably  the  demands  of  Germany,  if  ever  for- 
mulated, would  be  found  to  lie  between  these  extremes. 

France  is  fighting  of  course  to  free  her  Hoil  from  the 
invader  and  to  regain  Alsace-Lorraine,  perhaps  also  for 
some  slight  extension  of  her  territory  in  this  direction 
for  strategic  purposes.  The  colonial  acquisitions  mostly 
mentioned  in  discussions  of  the  question  are  Togo  and 
Kamerun  in  Africa  and  Syria  in  Asia. 

Austria-Hungary  covets  Serbia,  Montenegro,  north- 
ern Albania  and  Salonica,  possibly  Venetia. 

Russia  wants  primarily  the  recovery  of  the  territory 
now  held  by  the  Germans,  and  next  a  southern  seaport, 
preferably  Constantinople.  Besides  this,  she  would  de- 
sire northern  Persia,  a  large  part  of  Armenia,  and  per- 
haps German  and  Austrian  Poland. 

Italy's  ambitions  are  well  understood.  They  comprize 
the  Trentino  and  all  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  islands 
and  coast  land  on  the  Adriatic,  also  the  greater  part  of 
Albania  and  perhaps  a  foothold  in  Syria. 

Bulgaria  wants  the  southern  part  of  Serbia  and  the 
northern  part  of  Albania  with  an  Adriatic  port,  also 
the  recovery  of  the  territory  of  the  Danube  delta  which 
Rumania  took  from  her  in  the  second  Balkan  war.  Pre- 
sumably also  her  ambitions  extend  to  Salonica  and  Con- 
stantinople. 

Serbia  needs  first  freedom  from  invasion.  Her  terri- 
torial aspirations  include  northern  Albania,  Bosnia^ 
Herzegovina  and  Croatia-Slavonia. 

Montenegro  would  like  Scutari  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory in  northern  Albania. 

Japan  would  doubtless  be  content  with  the  foothold 
she  has  obtained  in  China  by  the  capture  of  Tsing-tau. 

Belgium  longs  only  for  independence  and  such  com- 
pensation as  is  possible.  The  proposed  cession  to  her  of 
Luxemburg  and  certain  German  territory  does  not  seem 
to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Belgians. 

These,  then,  are  the  desires  of  the  twelve  belligerent 
nations  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  surmised  from  unau- 
thoritative sources.  If  we  could  learn  what  of  these 
vaguely  defined  aims  and  ambitions  are  to  be  seriously 
regarded  as  expressions  of  the  present  intentions  of  the 
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respective  governments,  it  would  be  possible  to  com- 
pare them  and  see  in  what  respects  they  are  irreconcil- 
able. Perhaps  once  put  down  on  paper  they  would  not 
prove  so  far  apart  as  they  seem  to  be.  For,  after  all, 
what  every  nation  is  now  fighting  for  is  primarily 
peace.  This  must  be  a  just  and  permanent  peace,  but  in 
order  to  secure  that  we  must  first  find  out  what  each 
of  the  belligerents  regards  as  just  to  its  own  interests 
and  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 


BOOKER  WASHINGTON 

OUR  most  distinguished  citizen  of  negro  blood  has 
died  a  patriotic  and  worthy  death  after  a  very  brief 
illness.  His  last  address  was  in  behalf  of  his  negro 
brothers  and  sisters  before  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  From  New  Haven  he  went  to  New  York 
and  consulted  a  physician,  who  told  him  that  he  had  but 
a  few  days  to  live.  He  was  born  in  the  South,  he  said, 
and  he  would  die  and  be  buried  in  the  South;  so  he 
hastened  back  to  his  beloved  Tuskegee,  reaching  home 
at  midnight,  and  four  hours  later  he  died.  His  was  a 
fitting  end  of  a  great  career. 

He  was  born  a  slave,  yet  his  was  native  genius  to 
which  was  added  the  genius  of  taking  pains.  He  was 
an  utterly  ignorant  boy,  scarce  able  to  read,  but  he  had 
heard  of  Hampton  Institute  and  General  Armstrong, 
and  he  found  his  way  there  without  money.  All  the  ca- 
pacity he  could  show  was  that  he  could  sweep  a  room 
and  dust  it  clean.  In  three  years  he  had  graduated  and 
became  a  teacher  in  the  industries  of  the  school.  There 
came  a  call  for  a  teacher  of  a  negro  school  in  an  out  of 
the  way  town  in  Alabama,  and  General  Armstrong  se- 
lected him  to  go  to  Tuskegee.  There  he  found  nothing, 
no  schoolhouse,  no  scholars;  but  in  twenty-four  years 
he  created  the  largest  negro  school  in  the  world  with 
a  whole  village  of  buildings  and  a  million  and  a  half  of 
property.  It  was  all  his  work,  his  enthusiasm,  his 
energy,  his  business  tact,  his  inspiration.  He  trav- 
eled thru  the  North,  found  the  givers,  gathered  an  ex- 
traordinary body  of  supporters  and  trustees,  and  gained 
the  admiring  confidence,  by  his  wisdom,  his  shrewdness, 
and  his  eloquence,  of  the  white  people  of  the  country, 
South  as  well  as  North,  and  was  generally  accepted  as 
being  the  leading  negro  of  the  country.  So  marked  was 
his  leadership  that  one  President  after  another  made 
him  his  adviser  on  negro  matters. 

How  did  he  gain  this  general  favor  both  North  and 
South?  It  was  largely  because  he  kept  to  his  own  busi- 
ness of  running  an  industrial  school  and  trained  boys 
and  girls  to  be  farmers  and  mechanics  and  housekeep- 
ers and  seamstresses  and  teachers.  He  constantly  told 
his  people  that  they  must  make  their  own  way  by  pro- 
ductive lalK)r,  and  that  an  inch  of  production  was  better 
than  a  mile  of  comi)laint.  Doubtless  he  felt  the  disabili- 
ties under  which  negroes  suffer  in  the  South  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  in  the  North;  but  he  never  blustered  about 
them.  They  would  make  good,  he  told  them,  only  by  their 
own  peaceable,  hard  work.  That  is  the  sort  of  policy 
which  was  popular  in  Alabama  and  is  scarcely  less  pop- 
ular in  New  York  and  Boston,  where  he  gathered  his 
money.  Yet  h<'  ki'pt  tab  on  the  wrongs  about  which  he 
kept  silent,  and  The  Independent  received  fronj  him, 
year  after  year,  the  number  of  negro  lynching.s.  Ju.st 
so  Dr.  Wjishington  talked  only  of  industrial  education, 
but  he  took  his  wife  and  his  teai-hetvi  I'lom  T'lsk  or  At 


lanta   University   and   was   trustee   of   more   than   one 
negro  college. 

There  are  negroes  who  have  had  no  love  for  Dr.  Wash- 
ington, who  would  have  it  that  he  was  too  mealy- 
mouthed  about  negroes"  rights  and  wrongs  and  was  over- 
careful  not  to  offend  the  sentiment  and  prejudices  of 
the  white  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  We 
have  never  sympathized  with  that  view  of  him.  He  had 
a  great  work  to  do  and  it  was  his  duty  to  succeed  and 
to  give  as  little  offense  as  possible.  To  others  came  the 
duty  of  demanding  rights,  to  him  came  the  duty  of 
gaining  friends,  and  quieting  enemies.  He  had  a  great 
gift  for  speech  and  an  equal  gift  for  silence.  It  has  been 
a  very  unhappy  thing  that  negro  leaders  have  been 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps.  Both  policies  are 
necessary,  both  that  constructive  effort  which  hoes 
corn  and  plants  cotton  and  buys  land  and  builds  a 
house  and  runs  a  bank,  and  that  other  which  demands 
civil  rights  and  fights  injustice  and  insists  upon  a  citi- 
zen's rights  in  his  own  land.  Of  the  former  policy 
Booker  T.  Washington,  honored  by  the  degrees  of  Har- 
vard and  Dartmouth,  was  a  conspicuous  example. 


CAN  WIVES  BE  TRUSTED   WITH  MONEY? 

THIS  is  the  question  now  agitating  England,  for  the 
enlistment  of  some  3,000,000  men  in  the  army  has 
given  to  many  of  their  wives  the  opportunity  of  spend- 
ing money  without  having  to  ask  their  husbands  for  it. 
The  Government  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  fami- 
lies of  enlisted  men  is  paid  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
wives  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways wisely  expended.  The  number  of  convictions  for 
drunkenness  among  women  has  gone  up  alarmingly  in 
the  year,  while  the  number  among  men  has  gone  down. 

Altho  such  a  large  number  of  drinking  men  are  at  the 
front,  where  they  are  limited  to  their  daily  tot  of  rum. 
the  drink  bill  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  half  year 
of  war  ending  June  30  was  $40,000,000  more  than  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  half  year  of  peace  preceding. 
That  is  to  say,  $25,000,000  more  have  been  spent  for 
beer,  $20,000,000  more  for  spirits,  and  $5,000,000  less 
for  wine.  This  would  confirm  the  general  impression 
that  the  upper  classes  are  drinking  less,  or  at  least  econ- 
omizing on  their  liquor  bills,  while  the  lower  classes, 
especially  the  women,  are  drinking  more.  The  increase 
in  consumption  is  not  quite  so  great  as  these  figures  in- 
dicate, because  prices  are  higher,  but  it  is  considerable. 
Considering  that  the  annual  drink  bill  of  the  country  is  J 
ordinarily  over  $825,000,000,  it  is  a  serious  matter  to 
have  it  increased  by  perhaps  $100,000,000  in  a  time 
when  the  utmost  economy  and  efficiency  is  demanded 
The  new  anti-treating  law,  which  went  into  effei't  iVtiv- 
ber  11,  is  expected  to  cut  down  drunkenness  in  the  citify 

Perhaps  more  etTts."tive  than  these  statistics  in  gi\  mic 
an  idea  of  the  situation  is  the  tft'itish  cart*.K>n  of  a  scene 
in  the  slums,  where  two  gossipy  women  on  the  street 
are  commenting  on  the  freiiuent  visits  of  a  neightK>r  to 
the  public  house.  "That's  the  fourth  tin»e  she'.n  gone  W 
day."  says  one.  "Never  ntind,"  sa>  s  the  other.  "I  *  '  • 
enjoy  herself  while  she  can.  The  war  can't  last 
and  her  husband  will  l»e  back  sonie  tim*." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thtwe  tyrants  who  k«Ni»i>  ihoir 
purses  in  their  own  ptn'ket.s  and  dole  oir  s  to  their 

wives  only  after  earnest  solicitatii>n,   v\u.       '   !i'a?'\  vf 
these  statistics  and  b*j  contiiined  ii\  their  e\      ^s  is  ^ 


k 
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WIIMKK   (lOKS   TIIK    \A\\()\i    M()VKMI;n  I  ; 

''T^lll';  ifiilci'  (il  the  MtaR*'  Iih.h  iioI  Im-cii  lirlil  l)\  Ihi' 
X  l;ili<)i-  iiiovniifii)  i'(tv  a  yciir  and  a  hall',  and  lianll\ 
aii\l»(>(ly  i'\(<'|it  I  he  peace  at  any  jtiice  eh'nieiil  in 
Mie  MCH-ialislic  ranks  lias  tlimiKlit  l<>  ask  wlial  lias  he 
eoiiie  of  it.  It  is  still  tieliind  the  scenes,  and  when  the 
military  issues  ol'  the  war  have  Iteen  determined,  the 
old  Ki'i'iip  of  players  will  come  forward  a^rain,  and  will 
have  HomethiiiK  to  say  ahoiil  the  constitution  and  the 
policies  of  luimaii  society  in  the  days  of  industrial  and 
moral  reconstruct  ion. 

in  (iermany,  and  perhaps  in  Kussia.  the  |)ossil»ilit ies 
of  rovolutionai-y  chaiiKt',  with  or  without  violence,  arc 
untlouhtedly  portentous.  The  amateur  strategists  have 
been  talking  u  tuood  deal  about  the  way  that  the  Con- 
federate States  held  out  and  fought  in  our  Civil  War 
after  they  were  starved.  (Jermany  may  hold  out  and 
(iRht  after  she  is  starved,  but  the  history  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  atlords  no  true  analogy.  The  southern 
population  did  not  include  a  vast  wage-earning  pro- 
letariat. The  population  of  (Iermany  does.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  southern  states  did  not  include  a  powerful 
business  class,  living  by  industry  and  trade.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Germany  does.  When  the  day  comes  that  the 


III     t)n'     Imilrnlil     ol     J/Ov  4  I  ji.iK  III     Ml  ).;,iiii/..ii  j.iii     .ni'l     pol- 
icy.   In    i'in^^land    the   lidior   riioviMnent   Ih   loyal   iui'i   pa- 


triotic, iiolwithstHndinK  the  fact  that  it  induitftfH  JtMulf 
Ml  a  plenty  of  K»«»wlinK  and  <»f  talk,  which  need  not  be 
liiken  lo«t  seriously,  to  the  elFect  that  the  working  cIumn 
would  be  (juite  as  well  olF  if  (iernmny  took  i»oHMeM«ion 
of  the  little  island  and  ran  it  on  the  (iiTrn<in  i)lan. 

And  ill  America,  where  goes  the  labor  movement? 
Let  nobody  HUpjjo.se  that  it  is  as  dead  oh  it  in  quiewent, 
even  tho  it  be  a  fact  that  its  inactivity  iM  real,  and  not 
a  mere  pictorial  toning  down  of  values  under  the 
shadow  of  war.  It  is  reid,  because  before  the  war  began 
there  was  disHension  everywhere  in  the  rankH.  The  So- 
cialiHt  Labor  I'art.s,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  and  the  Federation  of  Labor  were  belaboring 
each  other's  ideas,  programs,  and  methods,  and  dissii>at- 
ing  their  energies  on  a  rather  grand  scale.  The  signif- 
icant fact  just  now  is  that  they  are  getting  tir<;d  of  diH- 
sension,  and  are  trying  to  work  out  a  plan  to  unite  their 
forces.  The  first  stage,  apparently,  is  to  make  Union 
S(iuare  in  New  York  City  a  labor  center,  and  to  create 
a  labor  center  organization.  (lood  brains  have  been  en- 
listed for  the  work,  including  the  brain  of  that  interest- 

—  — .-   .  uw..„  ,,..,.      ing  genius  Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  the  engineering 

German  business  men  grasp  the  awkward  fact  that  expert  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  of  Schenec- 
Germany's  monstrous  expenditures  for  explosions  and  tady,  a  Socialist  who  can  give  reasons  for  the  faith  that 
slaughter  are  not  to  be  paid  for  by  a  defeated  enemy,  is  in  him,  and  who  can  apply  organizing  ability  and 
held  up  for  a  staggering  indemnity,  things  will  happen  efKciency  to  any  job  that  he  undertakes.  Of  this 
in  Germany ;  and  it  may  not  be  the  business  class  that  new  integration  of  the  labor  movement  forces  Mr. 
will  control  the  happenings.  Vorwdrts  may  have  more  Steinmetz  says:  "For  the  first  time  in  this  countr>' 
to  say  than  the  Gazettes  and  Tageblatts.  Later  on  will      1    see   a   sound   and   well  thought   out   program   which 


come  any  effective 
disturbances  in  Rus- 
sia, whether  ineffec- 
tive disturbances  oc- 
cur soon  or  not.  But 
Russia  will  emerge 
from  the  war  with  an 
extended  railroad 
mileage,  with  great- 
ly improved  means  of 
communication,  with 
industrial  activities 
stimulated.  There  will 
be  a  new  spirit  there, 
and  it  will  work  until 
it   achieves  things. 

So  it  is  not  unin- 
teresting or  unimpor- 
tant to  inquire  what 
the  labor  movement 
is  pushing  and  turn- 
ing by  way  of  prac- 
tise in  these  days  of 
retirement  from  pub- 
licity. In  France  it  is 
on  the  whole  giving 
itself  to  works  of 
patriotism,  with  good 
conscience  and  a 
clear  head,  for  in 
France  the  people  are 
the  state  and  the  peo- 
ple know  it,  and  the 
industrial  classes  are 


Was  the  Doctor  Right? 

4  BABY  was  horn  in  C.hicaqo  two  weeks  ago 
jf^  blind  in  one  eye,  with  only  one  ear,  and 
otherwise  serionsly  malformed.  The  doetor 
believed  that  if  the  baby  lived  he  wonld  be  a  hope- 
less eripple  and  snffer  from  fds.  He  advised  the 
parents  not  to  have  an  operation  performed  whieh 
would  probably  save  the  baby's  life.  They  con- 
sented; and  the  baby  died  after  si.r  days  of  life. 

Was  the  doctor  right?  Was  he  justified  in  advis- 
ing—and the  parents  justified  in  deciding— that  no 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  child  alive? 

Has  a  physician  the  right  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  or  not  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  preserve  a  life,  no  matter  what  the  conditions 
may  be?  Have  parents  a  right  to  decree  death  for 
their  new-born  child  because  they  believe  that  it 
will  be  a  hopeless  cripple  or  a  defective  if  it  lives? 

It  is  a  grave  question.  Not  all  the  arguments  by 
any  means  are  on  one  side.  It  is  a  far  reaching 
problem.  It  involves  not  only  new-born  babies,  but 
the  aged,  the  incurable  and  the  hopelessly  suffer- 
ing. 

The  Independent  will  be  glad  to  have  the  judg- 
ment of  its  readers  on  this  vital  question.  A  collec- 
tion of  their  opinions,  if  they  will  send  them  in, 
will  be  published  in  an  early  issue. 


labor     can     use     to 
increase   its  voltage." 
Obviously,     if     the 
forces    of    the    labor 
movement  can  be 
united    for   a   gen- 
eral offensive,   it  will 
be    upon    a    plan    of 
campaign  less  radical 
than    that    of    either 
Socialists     or    Indus- 
trial    Workers,     and 
more      progressive 
than  that  of  the  Fed- 
eration  of   Labor.    It 
will    have    to    confine 
itself  to  big  issues  of 
legislation,     and     to 
very  big  issues  of  di- 
reci;  action,  when  that 
is  resorted  to.  If  such 
agreement  is  achieved, 
the    labor    movement 
will     become     a     far 
more    important    fac- 
tor to  reckon  with  in 
our  political  and  our 
industrial      evolution. 
The  chances  are  good 
that,  w'hen  the  world 
is  once  more  at  peace, 
the    labor    movement 
will    again    take    the 
center  of  the  stage. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  Crushing 
of  Serbia 


The  Bulgarian  inva- 
sion has  crashed  rig:ht 
thru  the  middle  of 
Serbia  from  east  to  west.  The  northern 
part  of  the  Serbian  army  must  soon 
surrender  or  seek  refuge  in  hostile  Al- 
bania. The  southern  part  must  soon 
surrender  or  seek  refuge  in  none-too- 
friendly  Greece.  Practically  the  whole 
of  Old  Serbia,  that  is  the  country  as  it 
was  five  years  ago,  is  now  conquered. 
In  the  north  the  Serbs  are  fighting  a 
losing  battle  with  the  Austro-German 
forces  in  the  old  debatable  land  of 
Novibazar,  which  before  the  Balkan 
wars  used  to  lie  between  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  and  was  occupied  by  Aus- 
trian troops. 

In  the  south  the  Serbs  are  trying  to 
hold  on  to  the  lower  corner  of  the 
Macedonian  territory  which  they  ac- 
quired in  the  Balkan  wars.  They  hoped 
for  a  time  to  be  able  to  stop  the  Bul- 
garian advance  at  the  Babuna  Moun- 
tains which  stand  between  Veles  and 
Prelepe.  Here  5000  Serbs  held  the  pass 
for  more  than  tv7o  weeks  against  some 
20,000  Bulgars  armed  with  heavy  artil- 
lery in  the  hope  that  the  French  and 
British  might  conie  to  their  rescue  from 
the  Vardar  River,  only  forty  miles  east 
or  from  Salonica  by  rail  to  Monastir. 
In  their  heroic  defense  of  Babuna  Pass 
they  are  said  to  have  killed  more  than 
their  own  number  of  the  enemy  and 
might  have  held  them  in  check,  but  as 
at  Thermopylae  a  path  was  discovered 
which  led  around  the  defile.  While  con- 
tinuing the  attack  on  the  Serbian  front 
a  detachment  of  Bulgars  made  their 
way  over  the  mountains  on  the  Serbian 
left  by  means  of  a  goat  path  so  narrow 
that  the  soldiers  had  to  walk  in  single 
file.  When  they  found  themselves  out- 
flanked the  Serbs  withdrew  from  the 
pass  and  fell  back  upon  Prelepe.  This 
town  they  did  not  attempt  to  hold  and 
the  Bulgarian  cavalry  entered  it  in  the 
evening.  The  Serbs  are  making  their 
last  stand  at  Monastir,  only  twelve 
miles  from  the  Greek  frontier.  The  na- 
tive population  of  this  region  of  New 
Serbia  is  largely  Bulger  and  many  of 
them  will  welcome  the  Bulgarian  army. 
The  rest  of  the  population  is  panic 
stricken  and  since  there  is  only  one 
railway  leading  out  of  Monastir  crowds 
of  refugee.s  with  their  bundles  and  be- 
longings are  hurrying  away  thru  the 
mountain  roads  into  Albania  and 
Greece.  A  sweeping  movement  of  the 
Bulgarian  right  to  the  west  of  Uskuh 
has  opened  the  way  for  a  descent  upon 
Mona»tir  from  the  north  along  the  .M 
hunian  border. 


The  Serbian 
Muddle 


The  Serbian  people  are 
in  (U'spair  nnd,  like  the 
ili-lgiuiis  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  war,  di-spoMed  to  blame  the 
KritiHh  for  not  giving  them  in  tinu-  the 
proniiMed  Hiii)poit.  'I'Iim  view  of  the 
trintter  in  uIho  h»ld  by  muny  in  Kii|;- 
litrid  ttiwl  fiiiind  expreMHUin  m  the  hursth- 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

Xorinibcr  If) — Serbs  fiUliug  back  ou 
Novibazar.  liritish  renew  attack 
ou    Kritbiii    Hights,    Gallipoli. 

Nofvmber  IG — Genuaus  retreating 
west  of  Kiga.  Artillery  duels  in 
Artois   and    Chauipagne. 

Xorcinbcr  17 — Bulgars  gain  Babuua 
Pass,  Serbia.  Geueral  Liusinger  de- 
feats  Russians   at   Gzartorysk. 

November  18 — Bidgars  enter  Prelepe. 
Venice  bombarded  by  Austrian 
aeroplaues. 

Xoriniber  IS) — Earl  Kitchener  at  Sal- 
ouica.    Italians    bombard    Giirz. 

Xurcmber  20 — China  is  invited  to 
join  the  Allies.  Mouastir  reported 
taken   bv    llulgars. 


est  criticism  which  the  Government  has 
received  since  the  war  began.  Sir  Ed- 


<4)  IntrrHiiltimat  t-'tlm  S»r"u-, 

•HACK     ro    rHK    AKMY    AtiAlN 
Wliutliiii    Churchill,    uft«r   httvinu   bvvii    Kim    l.orU 

iif    Ihv    .Ailiiili  tiUy    ttii't    '•■' - ••■    "■■ 

•  pit'lKiUa     Imaltliiil     In 
rtMliinril    Id    uii    III    I  li. 

I  VMtllirlit 


ward  Carson  read  in  Parliament  his 
letter  of  resignation,  in  which  he 
quotes  Sir  Edward  Grey's  statement  of 
September  28: 

We  are  prepared  to  give  the  Serbs  all 
the  support  in  our  power  in  the  manner 
tliat  will  be  most  welcome  to  them  with- 
out  i-eserve  and   without  qualitii-ation. 

When  he  learned  that  there  were  no 
plans  ready  for  carrying  out  this  prom- 
ise of  support  and  no  possibility  of  do- 
ing so  adequately  he  felt  impelled  to 
dissociate  himself  from  the  Coalition 
Government. 

In  his  reply  Sir  Edward  Grey  said 
that  his  statement  referred  to  a  prom- 
ise made  at  the  request  of  Greece  to 
send  a  certain  number  of  men  to  Sal- 
onica for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her 
to  fulfil  her  treaty  obligations  to 
Serbia.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  critics 
of  the  Government,  who  contend  that 
sending  13,000  British  troops,  together 
with  40,000  French  troops,  a  month 
later  and  too  late,  as  it  proved,  to  save 
Serbia  is  not  what  Serbia  had  a  right 
to  expect. 

The  Serbian  Government  blames  the 
Allies  not  only  for  failing  to  send  the 
expected  reinforcements,  but  also  for 
not  letting  them  defend  themselves  in 
their  own  way.  General  Putnik,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Serbian  forces 
held  that  the  time  to  attack  Bulgaria 
was  when  she  began  mobilizing  on  Sep- 
tember 23  and  an  urgent  telegram  was 
sent  to  the  Allied  Governments  urging 
that  an  ultimatum  be  issued  calling 
upon  Bulgaria  to  demobilize  at  once. 
If  he  had  been  allowed  to  take  the  of- 
fensive Marshal  Putnik  believes  that 
he  could  have  captured  Sofia  or  at  least  ■ 
prevented  the  capture  of  Nish.  But  Sir  f 
Edward  Grey  prevented,  or,  at  least. 
discouraged  this  action  on  the  part  of 
Serbia  and  in  consequence  Bulgaria 
had  time  to  mass  her  troops  along  the 
Serbian  frontier  ready  to  invade  the 
country  from  the  east  at  the  same  time 
that  the  .\ustro-German  troops  invaded  J 
it   from  the  north.  ■ 

The  Southern  Slav  Committef,  com- 
posed of  prominent  Serbs  and  Crv^ats 
m  England  and  the  United  States,  in- 
iluding  Professor  Pupin  of  Columbia, 
issued  the  first  of  November  a  mani- 
festo to  the  British  nation  calliitg  for 
their  aid  in  defense  of  Serbia  and  the 
eight  million  of  their  race  in  Austria 
Hungary.  Dne  paragraph   we  quote: 

WIkMI,     tivf     i-fl.riMi.,     ,iii.-.-      1.11     itu-     nfl.l 
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I  ill  in 

INKOKMA'riON    AliDl'l'    I'LOTTEKS 

Dr.    Joseph    (lorioiiv,    fornuM-    Consul    of    Austriii- 

llmiKiii'y.  wlioso  sctisutiomil   rovi-lntions  of  ii  ays- 

li'iii    of    i'spion:iR('    hi'if    liiivo    imiilioiitod    many 

proii\inoiil    Austriims    and    Germiins 

_,      _  This  week  we  have  a 

The  Campaign     ,.^,.^^.^^.,1   ^f   the   usual 

in  Kussia  ^^^^^  ^^^.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

in  the  north  the  Germans  have  been 
defeated  and  in  the  south  the  Austrians 
have  been  victorious. 

Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg-  has 
not  only  failed  to  reach  Riga  from  the 
west,  but  has  been  driven  back  more 
than  ten  miles  beyond  the  positions  he 
has  held  for  months  previously.  The 
Russians,  advancing-  thru  the  swampy 
shoreland  of  the  (lulf  of  Riga,  have  re- 
gained Kemmern  and  are  now  ap- 
approaching-  Tukum,  where  the  rail- 
road from  Riga  joins  that  connecting 
Mitau  with  the  port  of  Windau.  If 
they  should  succeed  in  cutting-  the  rail- 
road at  this  point  the  Germans  would 
be  prevented  from  getting-  supplies 
from  the  Baltic  thru  Windau  and 
might  evacuate   Mitau. 

The  army  group  under  the  command 
of  General  von  Linsingen  operating-  in 
Volhynia,  the  Russian  province  lying 
northwest  of  Galicia,  has  not  made 
any  gains   for  some  time.    Now,   how- 


•wur,  bijf  K">i«  liavf  b«««n  broiiKbl  <o 
I  he  Criinl  mid  (lu«  AuitlriiiriM  hiiv«f  re- 
Hiiiiii'd  Ihi'ir  <»(r«'nMivr.  ii|i|)Hnfn».iy  with 
lli(«  objtM-t  III'  advaiwiii^r  uI'Mik  Hh'  rail- 
road  wliicli  IradH  from  Kovi-I  lo  S/.ar 
ny.  Tln<  KiiHHiaiiM  wli<»  txTupind  a 
slititit^'  pdsiliiiM  al  ('y.art«)ryMk,  on  )li<- 
wt'Mtuni  Midf  of  llic  Styr  Hiver,  di'ftMid 
i;\  by  four  Hurii'M  of  entrcnchmerilK, 
luivc  bccii  diMlfxh^'d  'and  driven  bark 
across  tlu-  i  ivcr.  'I'liry  biinicd  Uieir 
barracks  and  winter  HtorcH  bcfor«  ovuc- 
iiating-.  Tlio  Austrian^  took  near  here 
Ifiif)  prisoners,  and  report  tbat  2UW) 
Russians  have  been  l)uried.  Accord! rif 
(o  a  I'etrograd  annoimcemcnt  the  Rus 
sians  in  the  inoiitli  past  took  l!(,K7 1 
Austro-(!ernum  prisoners  and  cap- 
tured "21  carillon.  IIH  machine  guns. 
IS  boinli-throwers  and  '.i  .searchlights. 

.At  the  very  time  when  it 
New  Attack    ^^.^^  ^j,^.  ,,^,i^.f  ,,f  f^,„^,,„„ 

in  Gallipoh  „^.^,  ^,^^,  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign  would  be  abandoned  as  a  failure 
and  the  belief  of  Berlin  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  liritish  troops  had  al 
ready  begun,  a  new  offensive  was 
stiu-ted  against  the  Turkish  fortifica- 
tions at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula.  The 
key  to  the  position  here  is  the  hill  of 
Achi  Baba,  709  feet  high,  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  which  stands  the  village 
of  Krithia.  For  the  last  nine  months 
this  point  has  been  the  object  of  the 
British  attack,  at  first  by  the  fleet  and 
later  by  the  army.  On  April  25  troops 
were  landed  on  the  Gallipoli  beach  only 
a  mile  from  Krithia,  which  they  were 
at  first  reported  to  have  captured.  But 
they  were  only  able  to  hold  the  shore 
and  since  then  have  made  almost  no 
progress  in  this  direction. 

A  ridge  about  two  hundred  feet  high 
runs  close  to  the  shore  here  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  Krithia  hill  is  the 
ravine  known  as  "the  Nullah."  The 
Turkish  entrenchments  are  established 
on  both  sides  of  this  ravine  and  thou- 
sands of  men  have  been  sacrificed  in 
the  vain  effort  to  take  them.  On  Mon- 
day, November  15,  another  attempt  was 
made  and  met  with  some  success. 
Three  tunnels  had  been  run  under  the 
Turkish  trenches  and  packed  with  ex- 
plosives. At  three  in  the  afternoon  they 
were  blown  up  and  a  body  of  infantry 
composed  of  the  Royal  Scots,  Scottish 
Rifles  and  Ayrshire  Yeomanry  charged 


I.   Inliriuitiiniid  /■'iliii  Sirvice 

KUKTHER    I'AR'1 1CULAK.S  V 

CharKt'd    with   complicity    in   the   plot   to   cripple 
our   munitions    factories,    Robert    Fay   alternately 

(ilTiTeil     and     refusr'il     a     full    confcstsion     of    fier- 
niany's   plan   lo  cut  off  our  aid   to  the   Allien 


the  trenches  with  hand  grenades.  The 
assault  was  supported  by  the  fourteen- 
inch  guns  of  two  monitors  and  the 
cruiser  "Edgar,"  which  for  three  hours 
rained  shells  on  the  reserve  positions 
of  the  enemy  so  that  reinforcements 
could  not  be  sent  to  points  attacked. 
By  this  assault  the  British  secured  100 
yards  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nullah 
and  120  yards  on  the  west,  and  they 
were  able  to  hold  these  positions 
against  a  counter-attack  on  the  fol- 
lowing night. 

It  is  believed  that  Earl  Kitchener, 
the  British  Minister  of  War,  was  at 
Gallipoli  when  the  attack  was  made, 
tho  whether  it  means  that  he  intends 
to  push  the  campaign  in  the  peninsula 
instead  of  abandoning-  it  remains  to  be 
seen.  Sir  Charles  Monro,  who  succeed- 
ed Sir  Ian  Hamilton  as  commander  of 
the  British  forces  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean, recommended  the  vidthdrawal  of 
the  troops  from  Gallipoli,  but  possibly 
Earl  Kitchener,  after  looking  over  the 
situation,    may   decide    differently. 

In  reply  to  criticism  in  the  House  of 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

A    PEACEFUL    COLLISION    DID    THE    WORK   OF    TWO    TORPEDOES 
The  NorweKian  steamer   Ydun  collided  with  another  in  the  Irish  Sea  and   both  were  sunk.   The  crews  were  rescued  by  trawlers  converted  into  naval 

patrol  boats,  one  of  which  is  shown  in   the  picture  standing  by  the   Ydun 


(c)  L  naeiwooa  iv;   Uniterwood 


THE  GREAT  EARTH  AVALANCHE  IN  THE 


BEFORE     WE     HAD     TIME     TO     CELEBRATE     THE     OPENING     OF     THE     PANAMA     CANAL     IT     WAS 
A    MILLION    CUBIC    YARDS    A    MONTH    EVER   SINCE   JULY    AND    STILL    THE   CHANNEL    IS    FILLED 


Commons,  Andiew  Bonar-Law,  former 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  but  now  the 
spokesman  of  the   Government,   said: 

Nobody  feels  more  acutely  than  the 
Government  the  seriousness  of  the  posi- 
tion. Every  member  of  the  House  may  be 
assured  that  in  what  the  Government  are 
doing  or  intend  to  do  they  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  idea  that,  having  made  a 
mistake,  they  will  see  it  out.  They  will  be 
influenced  solely  by  what,  under  the  best 
military  advice,  they  believe  to  be  the  best 
course. 

Furthermore,  however  successful  we  may 
be,  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  British  peo- 
ple will  always  remember  with  a  feeling 
very  much  the  reverse  of  pride  that  the 
small  countries  which  we  tried  to  save 
<-ould  not  be  saved  by  us.  and  that  siiU'er- 
iug  in  Belgium  and  Serbia,  such  as  we 
would  give  everything  in  the  woild  to 
avert,  lias  followed  while  they  are  our 
allies. 

p       .  Altho   we   hear  very   little 

andTabia  ^^^""J  ^il^^  is  happening 
in  the  Near  East,  there 
are  many  thinj^s  to  indicate  that  the 
Great  War  may  soon  involve  this  re- 
prion.  Reports  of  disturbances  in  India 
and  fig-htinff  on  the  Af«:han  liorder  are 
numerous  but  intangible.  Bag'dad  is 
said  to  have  been  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish Mesopotamiaii  e.xpeditioii  with  the 
aid  of  12,000  Arabs,  but  there  is  no 
confirmation  of  this. 

The  German,  Austrian  and  Turkish 
Ministers  in  Teheran  have  been  for 
months  laboring-  with  the  Shah  in  or- 
der to  induce  him  to  take  up  urriis 
against  the  liussiaris  and  British  who 
are  invadinjf  Persia  from  the  north  and 
Houth  respectively.  Gernian  officers  had 
begun  the  organizatioM  of  a  I'ersiun 
army,  composed  in  part  of  armed 
f  riluw, ,,,.,,  i,,|,|  ill  |„,,.(  ,,('  Austrian  urul 


German  prisoners  who  had  'escaped 
from  Russia  by  way  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  Shah  was  supposed  to  have  been 
persuaded  to  leave  the  capital  and  take 
the  field  with  these  forces.  But  the 
solicitations  of  the  Russian  and  Brit- 
ish Ministers,  backed  up  by  a  party  of 
Russian  Cossacks  from  the  Caspian, 
chanj^ed  his  mind  and  the  Teutonic  and 
Turkish  Ministers  left  Teheran  with- 
out him.  Princes  of  pro-Russian  sym- 
pathies have  been  given  seats  in  the 
Persian  Cabinet  and  the  Shah  has  de- 
clared himself  friendly  to  the  Allies. 

There  are  vague  rumors  afloat  of 
risings  in  Palestine  and  of  plans  among 
the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
overthrow  the  Turkish  rule  and  estab- 
lish an  independent  Jewish  state.  A 
movement  to  organize  an  Arabian  state 
with  equal  tolejation  for  all  religions 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  execution 
at  Beirut  of  the  leader,  a  Mohammedan 
lawyer  educated  in  Paris,  and  eleven 
of  his  associates. 

A  more  formidable  insurrection  in 
Syria  is  said  to  have  been  started  by 
Djemal  Pasha,  the  Minister  of  Marine 
in  the  Turkish  Cabinet.  He  is  reporteil 
to  have  roused  and  armed  the  1) ruses, 
a  religious  sect  of  about  100.000  living 
ill  Lebanon.  The  Arabs  in  various 
pbices  are  reporteil  to  lie  pieparing  to 
tight  against  the  Turks,  whose  rule 
they  have  always  resente<i.  Whether 
lliese  various  revolts  are  instigated  by 
the  IJritisb  and  French,  as  Berlm  be- 
lieveu,  or  not,  they  will  certainly  be  an 
aid  to  the  .Allies  if  the  Turks  renew 
Ibeii  attack  Upon  the  Sue^  Canal.  .\ 
BritiHh  force  from  liidia,  landing  at 
Allen   at   the   month  of  the    Keil   Sea,   is 


said    to    be   advancing   northward    into 
the  interior  of  Arabia. 

By  the  visit  of  the  Viceroy  of  In- 
dia, Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst,  on 
the  last  day  of  Januarj',  Koweit  be- 
came a  British  protectorate  and  the 
penny  stamp  with  the  head  of  King 
George  carries  its  outgoing  mail.  Sheikh 
Mubarek  readily  consented  to  haul 
down  the  Turkish  star  and  crescent 
and  hoist  .  instead  his  own  emblem,  a 
red  flag  with  the  name  of  the  count n,- 
embroidered  on  it  in  white.  Other  Ara- 
bian sheikhs  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  throw  otf  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Sultan. 

The     Central     Powers     have     broken 
thru    the    Balkan    barrier    and    carried 
the  war  into  Asia.  The  Kaiser  is  si' 
to  be  going  to  Constantinople  to  supo: 
intend  the  despatching  of  an  army  tt' 
Egypt  by  way  of   Palestine.   The   Brit- 
ish   from   the   Red   Sea   or  the   Persian i 
Gulf  will  meet  them  somewhere  in  Asm 
-Minor,  perhaps  upon  the  ancieii"^  '        ' 
field  of  Armageddon,  where,  ai 
to    prophecy,    the    kings   of   the    wd    ^ 
earth  are  to  be  gathered  "to  the  ' 
i>f   that   great   day    of   IkkI    Ah: 


Venice 
Bombarded 


On  the  afternoon  of  No 
vember  IS  an  Austin; 
squadron  of 
dropt  bombs  on  N'enice  and  r 
According  to  the  .Austrian 
forts,     arsenal,  i», 

works     and     ban il. 

squadron    returned    in   Anfety    »hho    ll 
w  as   a I '  I 

heavy  i^  v  :\      , 

tind  other   ItnltMn  cttie<i  K«v« 
from  Himilar  visitMtiond. 


Hi* 


I'l  LKBUA   CUT   DAMS   TlIK   PANAMA   CANAL. 

CLOSED    AGAIN.    THE    GIANT    DKEIHIKS     HAVE    BEEN    TAKING    OUT    THE    DIRT    AT    THE     RATE    OF 
WITH    ITS  FLOW,  AND   STEAMERS    HAVE  TO  00  .\ROUNn    BY   THE   HORN    IN   THE   SAME  OLD   WAY 


'^   L^  iifleru-ood  dc   i  n'itjruood 


This  is  the  second  time  Venice  has 
suffered  from  an  air  raid.  The  other 
was  on  October  25  when  two  Tauben 
and  a  biplane  made  three  attacks  dur- 
ing- the  night.  Some  twenty  bombs  were 
dropt,  one  of  them  in  the  Piazzetta  not 
far  from  the  Palace  of  the  Doges.  This 
was  an  incendiary  bomb  and  if  it  had 
struck  the  old  wooden  roof  of  the 
palace  the  building  would  doubtless 
have  been  burned  up.  As  it  was  the 
chief  damage  was  the  destruction  of 
Tiepolo's  mural  painting  of  the  Trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto. 
dating  from  1743,  by  a  bomb  which 
crushed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Scalzi 
Church  of  the  Caimelites. 


The  Attitude 
of  China 


President  Yuan  Shih-kai 
seems  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  abandon  the 
proposed  change  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  China  at  the  joint  request 
of  Japan,  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  On 
the  contrary  his  foreign  minister  visit- 
ed their  legations  in  Peking  and  in- 
formed them  that  a  majority  of  the 
provinces  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  and 
consequently  the  question  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  decided  by  the 
will  of  the  people.  It  would,  however, 
take  some  time  to  prepare  for  the 
grand  ceremony  and  in  the  meantime 
the  President  would  have  to  curb  the 
natural  impatience  of  the  people  for 
the  realization  of  their  hopes.  It  is 
rumored  that  President  Yuan  Shih-kai 
is  much  disappointed  that  the  interfer- 
ence of  Japan  prevented  him  from  car- 
rying out  his  njin  which  is  said  to  have 
been   to   proclaim   himself   Emperor   in 


November,  on  the  same  date  when  the 
enthronement  of  the  Emperor  Yoshi- 
hito  took  place. 

Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia 
have  united  in  urging  China  to  join 
their  alliance.  This  if  effectual  would 
make  a  startling  change  in  the  war  sit- 
uation since  it  would  mean  adding  a 
population  of  some  400,000,000  to  the 
Allied  side.  Of  course  there  would  be 
no  immediate  increase  in  military 
strength  and  China  is  not  expected  to 
take  part  in  the  war  in  Europe,  but  in 
potential  resources  of  men  and  natural 
wealth  no  other  country  could  compare 
with  China.  The  primary  object  of  in- 
cluding China  in  the  alliance  is  to  put 
a  stop  to  German  intrigue,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  active  in  China  of  late. 
It  is  also  hoped  by  this  means  to  pre- 
vent future  friction  between  China  and 
Japan.  Whether  Japan  favors  this  new 
move  is  uncertain. 

,  .  ^^  ,  Republicans  in  Ne- 
Justice  Hughes    ^^.^^j.^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^ 

Declines  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^_ 

tary  of  State  a  petition,  bearing  the 
required  number  of  signatures,  asking 
that  the  name  of  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  be  placed  on  the  official  primarj^ 
ballot  of  the  Republican  party,  as  that 
of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, for  the  primary  election  to  be 
held  in  that  state  on  April  18,  1916. 
This  was  done  without  the  consent  or 
knowledge  of  Justice  Hughes,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  he  had  exprest. 
At  once  he  sent  for  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion. Having  received  this,  he  sent  to 
Nebraska's  Secretary  of  State  a  letter 


in  which  he  said:  "I  hereby  notify  you 
that  I  decline  the  nomination  made  by 
this  petition,  or  similar  petitions,  and 
request  that  my  name  shall  not  be 
placed  upon  the  ballot  for  such  prim- 
ary election." 

Nebraska's  Attorney  Genera!  held 
that  the  name  could  be  withdrawn  only 
as  the  result  of  court  proceedings.  But 
the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  agree 
with  him.  He  replied  to  Justice  Hughes 
that  in  response  to  the  request  he 
would  withhold  the  name.  It  is  said 
that  the  petition  movement  was  sup- 
ported by  the  leading  Republicans  of 
Nebraska.  It  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  for  that 
state,  who  says  to  the  press  that  the 
signers,  altho  they  knew  what  Justice 
Hughes's  attitude  was,  "wanted  to  give 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves,  confident  that  the  verdict 
in  Nebraska  and  elsewhere  would  be 
practically  unanimous  for  his  candi- 
dacy, thereby  indicating  one  man,  if 
not  the  only  man,  capable  of  uniting 
the  Republican  party  beyond  question." 
Justice  Hughes  has  persistently  dis- 
couraged all  efforts  to  induce  him  to 
appear  willing  to  accept  candidacy  or 
a  party  nomination. 


Commissioner  McCall 
Accused 


A  New  York 
legislative  com- 
mittee,  of 
which  State  Senator  Thompson  is  chair- 
man, has  asked  Governor  Whitman  to 
remove  from  office  Edward  E.  McCall, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, formerly  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  a  prominent  member 
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Hai  )i.s  it-  Ewiny 

OPPOSED  TO  THE  PRESIDENTS   PLANS 
Represenlalive   Kitchin.  the   Democratic    floor   leader  of   the   House,   is   at   variance   with    President 

Wilson's    plans    for    national    defense 


of  the  Tammany  organization.  The 
charges  and  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation are  in  the  Governor's  hands, 
and  it  is  expected  that  Mr.  McCall  will 
soon  appear  before  the  Governor  to  de- 
fend himself.  For  some  time  past  the* 
committee  has  been  taking  testimony 
about  the  C!ommission,  and  Mr.  McCall 
has  been  one  of  the  witnesses  under  ex- 
amination. It  is  charged  that  he  has 
been  inerticient,  has  neglected  his 
duties,  has  ignored  complaints  and 
offences  which  were  brought  to  his  at- 
tention, and  that  he  owned,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  still 
owns,  stock  in  a  corporation  subject  to 
the  Commission's  rules,  antl  has  voted 
on  orders  by  which  the  corporation  was 
alfecLed.  The  stock  in  (juestion  is  I5S7 
shares  of  the  Kings  County  Light  anil 
Power  C!ompany,  worth  about  $r)0,UUl), 
which  has  stood  in  the  name  of  one  of 
his  clerks,  and  which,  Mr.  McCall  testi- 
fied, he  had  transferred  to  his  wife, 
altho  there  is  no  recoid  of  such  u  trans- 
fer. 

The  stock  appears  to  have  come  to 
him  from  one  Andrew  Freetlmun  in 
I'.tOM,  while  Mr.  McCall  was  on  the 
bench,  and  lo  have  been  used  as  secur- 
ity for  loans  from  Fieedman.  Twt> 
yt^ars  aflwr  tin*  stock  was  acquired,  the 
coni|iiiiiv     anil     one    associated     with     it 


went  to  court  in  opposition  to  an  order 
from  the  New  York  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  case  came  before  Judge 
McCall.  After  much  delay  he  discovered 
that  he  was  disqualified  by  the  owner- 
ship of  the  stock,  and  after  additional 
delay  a  referee  was  appointed,  before 
whom  the  case  is  even  now  still  pend- 
ing. It  is  alleged  that  Mr.  McCall's  ac- 
tion in  the  commission  has  been  favor 
able  to  the  company  and  allied  inter- 
ests. The  charges  also  assert  that  his 
action  has  been  unjustly  favorable  to 
other  corporations. 

Mr.  McCall.  a  brother  of  John  .A. 
McC'all,  formerly  president  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  was  not 
overlooked  in  the  Hughes  investigation 
of  the  insurance  companies.  He  has 
been  a  beneficiary  of  Tammany,  whose 
nomination  placed  him  on  the  bench 
from  I'JOJ  to  \\)V1,  and  in  his  judicial 
selection  of  receivers  and  referee^ 
Tammany  men  were  constantly 
favored. 

_  The   Department  of  Justicf  has 

i,''""'    directed     the     Federal     Di.strict 
Cases    ^,t^,,.„^,y    |„    I'hiladelphia   to   in 
ijuire  concerning  u  combination  alleged 
t»)  have  l)een  formed  in  violution  of  l*w 
a     few    nioiithH    ago    liy    niunufti 
III'   pajifi'   Imard     In    HuHton,   the    I 


Attorney  has  been  instructed  to  make 
an  investigation  concerning  a  reported 
combination  made  by  the  United  Drug 
Company  and  the  Riker-Hegeman 
Company,  which  owns  a  large  number 
of   retail  stores  in  several  cities. 

In  the  suit  against  the  Reading  Rail- 
road Company  and  its  subsidiaries  or 
allies  in  the  coal  trade,  which  was  lost 
by  the  Government  by  a  decision  in 
which  three  Federal  District  judges 
concurred,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  filed  an  appeal  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

There  is  on  trial  in  Philadelphia 
suit,  begun  four  years  ago,  in  whitii 
the  receiver  of  the  Bluefields  Steam- 
ship Company  seeks  damages  in  $15,- 
000,000,  under  the  Sherman  act,  from 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  alleging 
that  the  latter  violated  the  law  by 
monopolizing  transportation  in  the 
tropical  fruit  trade. 

,  The  school  teachers  in  Cleve- 

Labor      j^^^^    qj^j^^    ^^^^    j^^^.    ^^^^^ 

ispu  es  pQj^^gg^.  jjj  ^}^g  courts  for  the 
reinstatement  of  six  teachers,  officers 
of  their  union,  who  were  removed  by 
Superintendent  Frederick  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
because  of  their  prominence  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  union  movement  and  in 
the  project  for  affiliation  with  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
decided  that  the  Superintendent  was 
justified,  and  this  decision  has  now  been 
sustained  by   the   Supreme   Court. 

About  350,000  engineers,  firemen, 
conductors  and  trainmen  are  members 
of  the  four  railway  brotherhoods  or 
unions  which  are  preparing  to  make  a 
formal  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day 
with  the  pay  now  given  for  ten  hours. 
It  is  expected  that  ballots  for  a  ref- 
erendum will  be  distributed  in  De- 
cember, and  that  the  demand  will  be 
made  in  March  next.  In  Fairmont. 
West  Virginia,  25  carriers  and  clerks 
employed  in  the  post  office  are  on 
strike,    a.^    a    protest    against    the    dis- 
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iniHsal  of  W.  II.  Mraiitl,  lli«  uMHiHtttiit 
p()Hltnu.sl«tr,  niKJ  IIiiim-  riorkH.  'i'lu*  rliai').^c 
WUH  tliiil  tlii>y  had  iiiipropcrly  KiViMi 
UHHiHtaiict^  to  a|iplii'aiilM  Ix-furc  tli<«  (!ivil 
Survit'o  ('oiuiiusMioii.  Disini.sHal  hud 
boon  I'ocDinnutiidcd  hy  Hie  ('(iiiiiniHHii>ii, 
and  Ihf  act  ion  lakcii  was  appidvcd  hy 
th(«  I'lisl  Oll'icc  I  i(>parl  MU'iil .  Hut  poH 
tal  insptH'toi'H  aK*  now  to  make  an  in 
v»'sl  ij.',al  ioti. 

ill  several  phices  sliiki-rs  were  pun 
ishod  lust  week  hy  the  coni^..  In  Men 
don,  Conn.,  wliort'  KlOO  finplnyccs  of 
llu>  Inti'rnatioiial  Silvi'r  Company  have 
heon  on  strike  for  si.\  weeks,  a  J)arty 
of  st  rike-hreakers  was  attacked  hy 
thoin.  'I'lieie  was  a  riot,  and  many  shots 
were  lired,  but  no  one  was  .sc>rit)us!y 
wounded.  Twelve  of  the  strikers  have 
been  sent  to  jail  for  sixty  days.  At  the 
railroad  yards  at  honj;-  Island  ("ity, 
near  New  York,  where  500  ear  clean- 
ers have  been  on  strike,  18  men  and 
10  women  were  ariestetl  for  destruction 
of  railroad  property.  Kach  man  was 
fined  $10  and  each  woman  $5.  In  West 
Virjvinia  four  strikers,  one  of  them  a 
woman,  have  been  sent  to  prison  for 
six  months  for  contempt  of  court  dur- 
inpr  the  coal  strike  which  took  place 
some  time  ajjo. 

There  have  been  riots  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  street 
railway  employees  are  on  strike,  and  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  workmen  in 
a  factory  which  has  war  orders  quit 
work  some  weeks  ag'o.  Eijiht  men  were 
arrested  in  Cleveland.  The  Westing'- 
house  Company's  strikinj^-  machinists  in 
Pittsburgh  are  at  work  again,  with 
their  wages  increased  by  eighteen  pe.- 
cent. 


Carranza 
and  Villa 


The  three  Carranza  armies 
were  closing  in  upon  Villa, 
at  the  end  of  last  week,  but 
he  had  not  been  crushed.  Leaving  Naco 
he  went  southward,  and  it  was  expected 
that  his  first  battle  would  be  with  the 
army  coming  up  from  Torreon.  Obre- 
gon,  Avith  6000  men,  was  following  him 
from  Agua  Prieta,  and  his  advance 
guard  had  a  skirmish  with  a  part  of 
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Villa's  army,  which  now,  it  is  said,  is 
composed  of  not  more  than  8000  sol- 
diers. There  have  been  many  deserters ; 
400  who  accepted  Carranza's  offer  of 
money  and  amnesty,  have  been  carried 
thru     United     States     territory     from 
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Douglas  to  Eagle  Pass,  and  several 
hundred  more  are  waiting  for  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Yaqui  Indians  who  formerly 
fought  under  Villa  have  recently  been 
guilty  of  many  outrages.  Joseph  W. 
Tays,  the  son  of  an  American  civil  en- 
gineer who  has  a  ranch  at  San  Bias,  in 
Sinaloa,  was  captured  by  them  while 
traveling  with  six  companions  not  far 
from  his  home,  treated  with  great  bru- 
tality and  then  shot.  Four  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  put  to  death  at  the  same 
time.  A  few  days  later  the  Indians 
killed  four  Americans  and  one  British 
subject  at  the  works  of  the  United 
Sugar  Company,  in  Sinaloa.  Thirty- 
three  other  residents  of  the  same  place 
escaped  to  the  coast  and  were  taken 
for  safety  on  board  an  American  gun- 
boat. 

At  the  capital  the  Carranza  Govern- 
ment is  examining  the  banks  and  in- 
sisting upon  reforms  that  affect 
saloons.  The  currency  problem  is  an 
extremely  difficult  one.  To  the  large 
issues  of  paper  put  in  circulation  by  the 
several  revolutionary  leaders  have  been 
added  a  host  of  counterfeits.  Two 
counterfeiters  were  publicly  executed 
last  week.  Many  followers  of  Zapata 
have  surrendered. 


ARIZONA:  The  United  States 
Suproiuo  Court  has  auuulled 
as  unconstitutional  the  Arizona 
anti-alien  labor  law  enacted 
about  a  year  ago  by  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  state  under  the 
initiative  process  of  legishitiou. 
The  statute  required  employers 
of  more  than  live  persons  to 
employ  not  less  than  eighty- 
per  cent  qualified  electors  or 
citizens. 

ARKANSAS:  On  the  theory 
that  in  every  county  in  Arkan- 
sas there  are  many  people  anx- 
ious to  undertake  a  carefully 
planned  course  of  home  study, 
the  extension  division  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  co- 
operating with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  offering  six  courses  of 
eight  lessons  each  which  are  to 
appear  from  week  to  week  in 
at  least  one  newspaper  in  each 
county  and  in  many  more  pa- 
pers in  some  of  the  counties. 
More  than  100  newspapers  will 
publish    the   lessons. 

CALIFORNIA:  Public  spirit- 
ed citizens  at  San  Francisco, 
realizing  that  with  the  closing 
of  the  great  exposition  the  peo- 
ple of  that  city  are  going  to 
find  ordinary  entertainments 
rather  tame,  are  gravely  discuss- 
ing various  plans  for  keeping  the 
public  interest  from  lapsing. 
Since  last  February  the  city 
has  had  almost  daily  entertain- 
ment lavished  upon  it,  but  with 
the  passing  of  the  "Dream 
City"  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  many  celebrities  who  have 
been  its  guests,  the  return  to 
former  social  functions  will  be, 
it  is  feared,  too  abrupt  unless 
something  is  done  to  "break 
the  fall."  The  leaders  are  there- 
fore considering  various  proj- 
ects for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  among  them  b(>ing  a 
stirring  cam[)aign  to  bring  the 
Republican  national  convention 
to  that  city. 

COLORADO:  The  Supreme 
Court  of  this  state  has  taken 
original  jurisdiction  in  an 
agreed  case  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  state  has  a  right  to  en- 
force in  the  City  of  Denver 
the  state  prohibition  law  which 
is  to  go  into  effect  the  first  of 
next  year.  The  .state  claims 
that,  under  the  constitutional 
amen(hnent  and  legislative  en- 
actment, the  manufacture,  im- 
portation or  sale  of  li(iuor  in 
Colorado  after  .lanuary  I  will 
be  illegal  and  that  the  state 
posses.ses  authority  to  enforce 
these  enactnient.s.  The  city  ar- 
gues that  it  is  ()(ierating  under 
a  special  <'hartfr  granted  by 
the  liCgishiturc  giving  the  city 
the  right  to  control  the  numu- 
facture,  sale  or  gift  of  intoxi- 
cating   lirpiors. 

CONNECTICUT:  It  it  said 
that  by  the  end  of  thin  year 
Bridgeport  will  be  the  world's 
greati'Mt  arms  and  niunitiona 
producer.  Orders  already  placed 
by  the  entente  powers  there 
are  Naid  to  be  not  leNs  than 
$\m.(KH).(HH>.  When  the  build 
JngH  now  nearing  conipleti(ui 
are  ready  they  will  cover  a 
H|iace  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length  and  nearly  an  eiglith  of 
u  mile  in  width,  and  will  ac- 
roinrnodate  'Jt.OOO  eniployeeM, 
whoHn    nnmthly    vvuKeM    will    ap 
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proximate  $3,250,000.  One 
plant  consists  of  a  building  a 
mile  long  with  thirteen  wings, 
six  smaller  buildings,  an  im- 
numse  power  house  and  six 
acres  of  underground  storage 
vaults.  The  main  building  is 
five  stories  high.  With  the  six 
other  buildings  the  total  floor 
space  of  the  plant  is  about 
eighty  acres.  The  grounds  are 
surrounded  by  a  high  barbed- 
wire  fence,  and  there  is  an 
armed  "sentry"  every  twenty- 
five  yards. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

It  is  expected  that  tlie  tloral 
decorations  at  the  wedding  of 
President  Wilson  and  Mrs.  C^alt 
will  be  the  finest  ever  seen  on 
such  an  occasion  in  this  coun- 
try. The  scientific  forcing  and 
retarding  of  blooms  in  the 
greenhouses  of  the  P^xecutive 
Mansion  have  been  going  on  for 
months  and  many  unseasonable 
blossoms  will  be  the  result.  It 
is  rumored  that  some  particu- 
larly rare  orchids  have  been 
nurtured  for  the  occasion,  tho 
the  orchid  house  has  been  kept 
carefully  locked  for  some  time 
against  curious  eyes. 

KANSAS:  More  than  2500 
wheat  growers  in  southwestern 
Kansas  are  selling  their  wheat 
directly  to  the  miller  or  ship- 
ping it  for  export  thru  their 
own  central  agent  located  at 
Hutchinson.  Approximately  1,- 
000,000  bushels  a  month  can  be 
handled  thru  the  elevators  of 
the  association.  Also  thru  this 
organization  they  are  buying 
their  coal,  flour  and  other  gen- 
eral necessities.  They  buy  from 
themselves  and  sell  to  them- 
selves at  regular  market  prices 
and  divide  the  profits  from  both 
operations  pro  rata  among  the 
members  of  the  association. 

LOUISIANA:  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  rei)resentatives  of 
civic,  social  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations of  New  Orleans  a 
very  large  majority  favored 
|)roceediug  with  the  work  of 
stamping  out  bubonic  plague  by 
ratproofing  all  the  buildings  of 
the  city.  It  was  reported  by 
the  health  service  that  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  proi)erty  in  the 
city  had  been  already  rat- 
proofed.  The  meeting  provided 
for  extending  aid  to  owners  of 
the  remaining  twenty  per  cent 
who  are  unable  tinancially  to 
do  the  work  themselves  and  for 
applying  drastic  measures  to 
those    who    are    able. 

MARYLAND:  The  big  indus- 
trial developments  in  the  Cur- 
tis IJay  section  are  likely  to 
cause  a  spirited  railroad  war. 
The  Italtiniore  &  <>hio  road 
at  present  has  a  monopoly.  The 
United  States  Asphalt  Com 
paiiv  recently  tried  to  break  it 
by  declaring  its  own  spur  tracks 
to  constitute  a  raili'oad,  but  the 
Public  Service  Commission  re- 
fused to  accept  them  a<<  such. 
Now  it  is  said  the  Peniisyl- 
vania  and  the  Western  .Mary- 
land railroads  vvdl  jointly  enter 
this  territory  by  meunti  of 
si'owH    designed     lo    carry     cars 

fi Hieir   teiininals  to  the  $5,- 

OOOtHIO  worlh  of  plants  on  the 
'.TiO  acrw  development,  and 
lively      eontpetitioii      in      uccoiu 

I latiouH,    If    not    in    ruteit,    in 
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MASSACHUSETTS:  After- 
noon classes  in  English  for 
immigrant  women  are  being 
conducted  as  a  part  of  the  Bos- 
ton public  school  system.  It  is 
an  entirely  new  departure.  The 
need  of  it  was  found  in  the  fact 
that,  while  the  immigrant  child 
is  sent  to  school  by  law  and 
the  immigrant  man  fimls  it 
necessary  to  learn  the  language 
>i  the  country,  the  immigrant 
woman,  being  under  no  such 
pressure,  renuiius  at  home  and 
learns  little.  As  a  consequence 
she  is  outstripped  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education  by  her  hus- 
band and  children. 

MICHIGAN:  The  most  bit- 
terly contested  election  ever 
held  in  this  state  was  that  at 
which  the  voters  of  Detroit  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  purchase 
of  the  Detroit  United  Railway 
by  the  city.  The  proposition  on 
which  the  vote  was  taken  after 
a  long  and  acrimonious  cam- 
paign was  that  first  the  people 
should  vote  to  buy  the  road  and 
that  then  the  Wayne  County 
(Detroit)  Circuit  Court  should 
fix  the  price  to  be  paid.  This 
was  called  the  "Blank  Check" 
plan.  The  majority  against  the 
purchase  under  this  plan  was 
about  oOOO,  but  since  a  three- 
fifths  vote  was  required  to 
carry  it,  the  proposition  was 
defeated   by  more  than  SOOO. 

MISSOURI:  The  thousands  of 
motorists  crossing  Missouri  this 
sununer  and  fall  on  sight-seeing 
tours  have  aroused  the  people 
of  this  state  to  such  enthusiasm 
for  good  roads  as  never  was 
known  here  before.  Already 
hundreds  of  miles  of  excellent 
rock  roads  have  been  completed 
and  more  hunilreds  of  miles  are 
provided  for.  Only  a  few  short 
gaps  remain  unfinished  along 
the  Old  Trails  route  from  St. 
IaiuIs  to  Kansas  City.  It  is 
expected  that  before  next  sum- 
mer's travel  begins  this  main 
highway  and  the  other  from 
Hannibal  to  Kansas  City  will 
be  ready  for  use,  if  not  wholly 
macadamized.  The  northern 
route  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Blue  Book  road.  It  eonnwts 
with  the  road  from  Indianapidis 
and  with  the  one  from  Chicago. 
Also  a  main  road  north  and 
south  thru  the  state  is  projectetl 
.1  link  in  the  Jefferson  High- 
way. 

MONTANA:  Figures  just 
given  out  by  the  State  Board 
of  Hqualization  indicate  that 
the  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  Montana  for  purposes 
of  taxation  is  $4:!5.l.7S.'i,!»l>l,  an 
increase  of  aU.ut  $27,»KK>,tKK» 
over  that  of  1JH4.  The  largest 
part  of  the  increase  is  outside 
the  cities.  .Much  of  it  is  due  to 
the  Ki'owth  of  sniiill  town.s,  but 
farm  htnds  alone  have  advanced 
in  value  more  rapully  than  city 
realt.N .  Contrary  to  the  genei'al 
belief  that  the  livestock  indus- 
Irv  of  the  state  h.td  fallen  off, 
the  valuation  is  pl.ned  at  $t!. 
(MM), (MM)    above    lastt    yettr'>. 

NEBRASKA:  .V..o,.|iuK  «o 
(In-  leiiii  annual  count,  ctiver- 
ing  nfteen  days  in  ( K-tokier,  the 
Otnuhu  poHtottice  LundleM  (uir 
feU  (Miat  (>uckuK««  ut  u  lower 
coMt  than  that  of  any  other 
city  ku  the  I'mted  Stutea.  Thi* 
year    the   (K'tober   count    <«howeil 


that  this  office  handled  72,310 
outgoing  and  40..')24  incoming 
parcels  at  an  average  cost  of 
about  one-fourth  of  a  cent  each. 
Of  the  inct>miug  i)ackages  27,- 
4."1  were  delivered  by  regular 
carriers  without  extra  cost; 
2404  by  substitutes  on  foot  at 
a  cost  of  .■>.!  cents  each;  446.3 
by  automobile  at  a  cost  of  1.S3 
cents  each  and  T2S0  by  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  at  a  cost  of  1.4 
cents   each. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Reports  re- 
ceived by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  show  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  in  cold  stor- 
age in  New  Jersey  this  fall 
than  at  any  corresponding 
time  in  many  years.  As  com- 
pared with  last  year  the  excess 
amounts  to  more  than  3.000.- 
000  eggs,  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  butter  and 
cheese,  more  than  1.000.00(.> 
pounds  of  poultrv.  more  than 
2.000.000  pounds  of  fresh  meat 
and  about  half  that  quantity 
of  salt  meat.  The  supply  of 
fresh  fish  shows  a  falling  off  of 
more  than  l.tX)0.000  pounds 
and  that  of  salt  fish  nearlr 
2tX).000  pounds.  There  is  also 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  green  fruit,  but  prac- 
tically all  other  foods  are 
stored  in  larger  quantities  than 
heretofore. 

OKLAHOMA:  The  Wichita 
National  Forest  in  Oklahoma, 
which  is  also  a  Federal  game 
preserve,  is  now  the  home  of  a 
large  and  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  buft'alo.  elk  and 
antelope,  animals  which  had 
become  nearly  extinct  in  this 
country.  Since  the  wardens 
and  forest  otficers  began  ti» 
protect  these  animals  not  only 
from  hunters,  but  from  wolves, 
wildcats  and  other  preilatory 
beasts,  the  several  herds  hav.> 
improved  in  numbers  and  ivn- 
dition.  There  are  now  sixty- 
two  buft'alo  and  large  uuin 
bers  of  other  game  animals.  In 
driving  away  the  predator> 
beasts  the  Forest  Serviiv  has 
also  promoted  the  iutere^its  of 
lo»-al  stockmen  who  gi;i 
eral  thi>usand  head  of  i 
certain  allotted  areas  wuhiu 
the    preserve. 

OREGON:     The     .-as.-     of     ;, 

I'oitland     grv.)Ot*r,    j 
iqtening  his  store  oi     ^ 
pr(.>voking    statewide   di- 
He     fought     the     case 
ground     that     the     ^ 

ing    law    is    class    K^       

that   it   permits   the  oiteutug   "'. 
n»eat    markets,    but    forbids    tli.- 
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PARIS  WITH  A  DM  i-i-;ki-:nce 

LHAVliS  IKtJM  A  WAN-TIME  NUTli-P>f  )()!• 
V>\    HARDl.l)    I.    IlOWLANl) 


THE    BEAUTY 

AND     THE     CHARM 

OK    TAKIS 


TO  draw  the  jiortniit  of  a  K'ront 
city  is  as  lu'arly  imp()s.siltU'  us 
to  "indii'l  a  vvhok'  iJt-opk'." 
Tho  task  (U'niaiuls  too  liiiK*'  a  canvas. 
Tin'  (irawiiiK  imisl  lir  doiii'  at  thr 
saiiu'  tiiiu"  with  too  broadly  swi'cp 
iiiK  stroki's  and  with  too  nuii-h 
nn'tiiulous  (U'tail.  1  would  paint  a 
pii-turo  of  Paris  aflor  foiirtoen 
months  of  war.  But  the  thin^  can- 
not be  done.  1  c-aii  only  tear  out  of 
my  notebook  leaves  tilled  with  roiijjh 
notes  and  random  sketehes. 

One     ean     im- 

The  First  Leaf  ajrine  m  a  n  y 
reasons  for 
coming  to 
Paris  at  any 
time — some  k^hxI,  some  not  so  pood, 
some  far  from  good.  But  there 
is  one  that  ought  to  overshadow  all 
the  rest — that  Paris  is  beautiful.  It 
is  beautiful  itself,  and  it  is  full  of 
beautiful  things.  Now  the  beautiful 
things  are  hidden  away  in  these  un- 
certain days,  but  for  the  rest 

To  stand  in  the  Place  du  Carrou- 
sel and  look  up  the  splendid  stretch 
of  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  culmi- 
nating majesty  of  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  is  to  marvel  at  the  crea- 
tive genius  of  man  and  to  wonder 
that  he  has  been  willing  to  make  so 
many  cities  of  the  world  common- 
place and  consecrated  to  the  dreary 
god  of  utility.  To  drive  about  the 
city  in  a  fiacre — thanks  be  to  the 
war  that  has  taken  away  so  many 
swooping  motor  taxis  and  brought 
back  so  many  of  their  leisurely,  cosy 
predecessors — and  catch  glimpse  af- 
ter glimpse  of  fine  vistas  framing 
stately  churches  and  dignified  pub- 
lic buildings,  of  splendid  parks,  of 
worthy  monuments,  of  broad  spaces 
and  noble  avenues,  is  to  record  upon 
the  tablets  of  the  mind  an  indelible 
impression — Paris  the  beautiful. 

This  impression  the  war  has  done 
nothing  to  efface;  nor  can  it — un- 
less and  until  the  enemy  shall  suc- 
ceed in  meting  out  to  Paris  the 
grievous  fate  of  Rheims.  The  beauty 
of  Paris  is  unscathed;  the  charm  of 
Paris — ah,  that  is  another  thing. 
But  here  I  hesitate.  To  say  that 
Paris  has  lost  its  charm  is  to  say 
too  much.  But  it  is  only  by  saying 
something  like  that  that  I  can  ex- 
press what  I  mean.  But  let  us  change 
it  a  little.  The  beauty  of  Paris  per- 
sists; the  charm  of  Paris  is  veiled, 
hidden,  supprest.  For  beauty  and 
charm,  I  take  it,  are  two  things.  A 
statue  in  cold  marble  or  a  body  in 
cold  flesh  may  have  beauty;  only  a 
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ASSOCIATI    llilTOK  (>l    III!    INDII'INIH.NT 

w;itiii  Mild  li\inj.r  utiinaii  «an  have 
the  iiion-  precious  altriltiite.  It  wjis 
not  until  the  RIhs  of  the  Prince  fell 
upon  her  lips  that  the  beauty  of  the 
i'rimess  wjis  infused  with  charm. 
Paris  is  not  dead  but  .surely  Paris 
sleeps.  Where  are  the  gayety,  the 
lightness  of  heart,  the  .sparkle,  the 
verv<'  in  a  wonl,  the  charm,  of 
yesteryear? 

It  is   inevitable 
'/'/(.■  .s',T<.«(/  /.,.(/        (hjjt   ^^   vi„jt  to 

Paris  after 
1.  o  n  d  o  n  i  n 
these  dun  days 
should  provoke  comparison.  The 
temptation  is  irresistible,  but  in 
yielding  to  it  I  would  be  absolved 
from  the  charge  of  invidiousness. 
The  comparison  is  inevitable,  but  .so 
is  the  difference.  For  Paris  has  heard 
the  guns  of  the  enemy  clamoring  at 
the  gates.  London,  save  for  the  ir- 
ritating but  on  the  whole  negligible 
stings  of  the  enemy's  insect  swarm, 
is  untouched.  Paris  is  the  capital  of 
a  land  whose  richest  acres  lie  in  the 
alien's  grasp.  London  is  the  heart  of 
a  country  lying  inviolate  behind  the 
walls  of  oak  now  turned  to  steel. 
England  knows  war  at  arm's  length ; 
France  feels  it  gnawing  at  her  vitals. 

So  London  "as  usual"  is  by  no 
means  an  absurdly  inaccurate  phrase. 
Paris  "as  usual"  can  express  only  a 
pious  hope  and  a  grim  determina- 
tion. 

Curiously  enough,  while  London 
is  full  of  soldiers.  Paris  is  empty  of 
them.  London  streets  swarm  with 
them,  London  restaurants  are  yel- 
low with  khaki,  London  music  halls 
draw  half  their  income,  at  a  snap 
guess,  from  Tommy — and  his  of- 
ficers. You  sit  beside  them  on  the 
busses  and  in  the  tube  trains,  you 
stumble  over  them  on  the  grass  ifi 
the  parks.  Half  the  girls  in  London 
hang  on  uniformed  arms,  half  the 
people  in  your  hotel  seem  to  have 
come  up  from  the  country  to  consort 
with  soldier  sons  and  brothers  and 
husbands  and  sweethearts  on  leave. 

But  in  Paris  the  soldier  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  infrequent  on 
the  boulevards  and  avenues,  in  res- 
taurants, theaters,  cafes  and  hotels. 
In  the  French  capital  the  misty  blue 
of  the  uniform  puts  accents  into  the 
picture;  in  the  British  capital  the 
greeny  yellow  of  the  khaki  mellows 
the  picture's  entire  tone. 

The  soldiers  of  Paris  are  differ- 
ent, too.  The  boys  in  khaki  look  just 
that — boys  who  have  put  on  khaki 
as  a  new  dress  and  are  not  yet  quite 


jirrUHtojiM-M  lo  it.  I  he  Mien  m  bluc 
wear  their  blue  um  tho  they  had  .•^pent 
yearM  inntead  of  weekH  in  it,  an  tho 
they  had  worked  and  live<j  and,  per- 
hiips,  suffered  in  it.  Their  uriiformn 
are  worn  and  faded  and  many  of 
the  faces  mutch  the  clothen.  There 
is  jiiMt  the  (lifTerence.  Knjriand  huH  a 
great  army  in  the  making;  France 
has  u  great  army  in  being,  which 
has  toiled  and  fought,  and  .still  goes 
back  to  toil  and  tight  again.  It  is  the 
masses  of  the  material  being  molded 
into  the  new  British  army  that  one 
sees  in  London;  in  Paris  it  is  bits 
of  the  splendid  French  war  machine, 
released  for  a  moment  from  their 
appointed  places  in  the  mechanism. 
F'or  PVance  has  been  forced  by 
geographical  position  and  the  grim 
shadow  over  its  frontier  of  a  threat- 
ening miltiarism'to  be  a  military  na- 
tion. England,  snug  behind  the  ram- 
parts of  the  British  fleet,  could  wait 
to  create  its  army  when  the  need 
should  arise. 

Another  suggestion  of  the  same 
difference.  On  every  bare  space  in 
London  flaunts  a  gaudy  poster,  one 
of  a  hundred  different  designs,  ex- 
horting loyal  Englishmen  to  enlist 
to  fight  for  king  and  country.  In 
Paris  here  and  there  hang  the  torn 
remnants  of  a  single  uniform  an- 
nouncement tersely  declaring  that 
general  mobilization  is  ordered  for 
midnight  on  the  second  of  August, 
1914.  England  called,  and  still  calls 
with  ever  greater  earnestness,  for 
volunteers.  France  merely  notified 
men  trained  and  ready  that  the  hour 
had  struck. 
An  entirely 

The    Third    Leaf       adequate      rea- 
ALONG  g       ^Q^  coming 

THE   stre:ets  ^     -n.     •       o. 

OF  p\Ris  ^'^  Pans  at  any 

time     is     to 


fldner — the  word  is  untranslatable, 
but  the  act  of  contemplative  loiter- 
ing, of  philosophic  idling,  has  a  uni- 
versal human  appeal.  The  streets  of 
Paris  are  the  fldnear's  Promised 
Land.  A  Barmecide  shopping  tour — 
but  that  is  tautology,  for  all  shop- 
ping as  distinguished  from  buying 
has  the  exotic  and  insubstantial 
quality  of  a  Barmecide  feast — skirt- 
ing the  treasure  houses  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  or  among  the  antique 
shops  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain 
and  the  Quartier  Latin,  or  thru  the 
haunts  of  tomorrow's  fashions  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  or  by  the 
print  shops  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and 
on  the  Rive  Gauche,  provides  the 
stuff  the  flaneur  s  dreams  are  made 
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of.  He  loves  a  sentimental  journey 
amontr  the  embodiments  of  feminine 
charm  that  thronj?  the  Elysian  Fields 
and  the  Wood  of  Boulogne  on  an 
afternoon  of  early  fall  sunshine, 
falling  in  love  at  first  sight  a  dozen 
times  in  an  hour  and  out  again  as 
promptly  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
next  comer.  The  hour  of  the  appe- 
tizer, that  twilight  interval  between 
the  business  of  the  day  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  evening,  is  the  ftaneur's 
hour.  Then  he  takes  his  ease  at  his 
sidewalk  cafe  over  a  long  drawn  out 
glass  of  coffee,  a  strop  au  vin  blanc, 
the  insidious  essence  of  wormwood, 
or  the  incomprehensible  sugar  and 
water.  Then  he  surveys  the  passing 
world  with  a  reflective  eye  and  finds 
it  good. 

But  no».s  avons  change  tout  cela. 
Or  more  accurately,  the  gods  of  war 
have  changed  it  all.  Paris  is  too  sober 
to  fldner,  too  sombre  to  fldner  in. 
Many  of  the  shops  are  closed — 
"closed  on  account  of  mobilization" 
runs  the  legend  on  the  shutters. 
Practically  all  of  them  lock  their 
doors  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  because  of  a  de- 
pleted staff.  It  is  not  good  form  to 
buy  lavishly  and  to  indulge  in  lux- 
uries. France  needs  the  last  sou  in 
the  toe  of  the  last  stocking-bank; 
and  when  a  nation  is  sternly  practis- 
ing self-denial  it  is  no  time  for  the 
individual  to  spend  with  a  careless 
hand.  So  one  ftdners  among  the 
shops,  if  one  does  it  at  all,  shame- 
facedly and  a  little  furtively;  and 
one  does  it  almost  alone,  for  French- 
men have  no  heart  for  business. 

The  restaurants  and  cafes  are  de- 
serted. I  use  the  word  not  carelessly 
and  figuratively,  but  with  deliberate 
literalness.  It  is  not  so  in  London; 
but  in  Paris  it  is.  Not  only  the  smart 
ones — that  was  to  be  expected,  but 
the  simple,  every  day  ones — that  is 
almost  pathetic.  One  lunches  at  Ar- 
menonville,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  outdoor  resorts  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  where  Paris  on  a  splendid 
October  day  should  be  seen  at  its 
gayest — and  lunches  in  impressive 
and  depressing  solitude.  One  goes  to 
Marguery's  for  the  renowned  Sole 
Mar  (J  aery — the  sole  is  there  delect- 
able as  ever,  but  a  wilderness  of 
empty  tables  somehow  makes  it  taste 
flat  in  the  mouth. 

Another  day  finds  me  strolling  at 
the  hour  of  dejeuner  in  the  Boule- 
vard St.  (lermain.  An  opportune 
little  restaurant  and  the  little  res- 
taurants of  Paris  have  nothing  in 
cotTimon  with  those  of  my  (»wri  land 
save  their  si/t^  catches  my  eye.  I 
enter  and  sit  down  behirul  a  tiny 
table  with  an  a[)r)eti/irigly  clean 
cloth,  'i'he  Houf)  is  good,  the  omelet 
I'Vonch      th«'r»'  is  no  higher  terrti  of 


praise — the  plat  du  jour  savory,  the 
cheese  sound  and  ripe,  the  fruit  a 
little  withered  perhaps,  but  not  ill- 
flavored,  the  coffee  hot  and  no  more 
embittered  with  inevitable  chicory 
than  was — inevitable.  I  lunched  not 
merely  passably  but  well.  Tables 
were  ready  for  a  score  or  more — I 
lunched  alone.  With  the  cheese  an- 
other table  was  set  in  the  opposite 
corner,  and  Madame,  descended  from 
her  stool  behind  the  desk,  the  soli- 
tary waiter,  and,  I  suspect,  the  cook, 
lunched  too.  But  patrons  there  were 
none. 

The  waiter,  as  he  poured  out  my 
coffee  during  an  interval  of  his  own 
repast,  satisfied  my  curiosity.  Mon- 
sieur was  mobilized  and  at  the  front. 
He  himself  was  too  old  to  fight — as 
yet.  But  who  knows?  Perhaps  even 
his  time  might  come.  Yes,  this  was 
a  not  unusual  thing  in  these  days. 
Patrons  were  few.  In  other  times  a 
dozen  at  the  worst,  twenty,  even 
thirty  perhaps,  would  I  find  lunch- 
ing here  a  day  like  this.  But  so  it 
goes.  It  is  the  war.  The  war  takes 
everyone. 

So  is  it  everywhere.  The  restau- 
rants deserted,  the  cafes  patronless. 
Even  the  streets  seem  strange  for 
Paris,  where  the  streets  ought  to  be 
alive  and  gay.  There  are  no  men  of 
military  age — ca  va  sans  dire — for 
Frenchmen  all  are  soldiers  now. 
There  are  no  motor  busses  hurtling 
thru  the  streets — and  Paris  without 
these  Juggernauts  is  safer  surely, 
but  hardly  natural.  Once  out  near  the 
front  I  found  the  reason  why.  An 
old  familiar  shape  came  trundling 
down  the  road,  familiar  and  yet  odd 
in  grim  war  gray  with  bulging  load 
of  precious  war  supplies.  Mobiliza- 
tion has  taken  the  busses  too. 

The  streets  by  night— a  greater 
difference  still.  The  picture  that  the 
words  "Paris  by  night"  call  up — 
(•a  n'existe  plus — there  is  no  such  a 
thing.  In  place  of  brilliancy  we  find 
a  gruesome  dusk;  in  place  of  pleas- 
ure hunting  throngs,  hurrying  or 
loitering  as  the  purptKse  suits,  a 
sprinkling  of  passers-by,  groping 
their  way  toward  home  or  other 
goal.  The  sidewalk  groups  of  chairs 
and  tables  outside  cafes  that  n\ake 
in  better  times  the  outdoor  life  of 
Paris  a  thing  to  conjure  with  are 
empty  now.  None  sit  ami  sip  and 
chat  and  watch  life  flowing  by.  Those 
that  are  left  go  early  home  ti>  bed, 
,  After      t  h  r  e  e 

weeks  of  Lon- 
don, punctuated 
by  fiUir  pleas- 
ant little  visits 
from  earthi|uake-dropping  Zeppelins, 
and  other  three  weeks  of  Paris  with 
traitijuil  nights  and  no  sign  of  hostile 
visitors,  one  finds  oneself  vvoiulering 
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Why  the  difference?  Paris  is  only 
half  as  far  from  the  enemy's  lines 
as  London.  It  offers  as  fair  a  mark. 
Why  no  bombs  for  months  and 
months?  Gradually  one  gets  a  glim- 
mering of  a  possible  explanation. 

Each  afternoon  between  four  and 
six  a  little  spectacle  is  staged  that 
never  fails  to  fascinate.  If  I  am  in 
my  hotel  room  a  giant  humming 
comes  dropping  down  the  central 
court  on  which  my  windows  look. 
It  sounds  like  nothing  but  a  monster 
vacuum  cleaner  hard  at  work.  It 
never  fails  to  draw  me  to  the  street. 
There  overhead  a  monster  bird  wings 
its  way  across  the  sky.  Slowly,  per- 
haps a  little  wearily,  it  flies,  from 
east  of  north  to  west  of  south.  It 
comes  from  out  that  quarter  where 
the  fighting  is.  Then  comes  another 
from  the  opposite  compass  point.  No 
weariness  to  this  one's  flight;  it 
shoots  along  like  cloth-yard  shaft 
from  good  yew  bow.  They  meet  and 
pass  and  vanish,  each  to  its  appointed 
goal. 

It  is  the  changing  of  the  guard. 
Each  hour  of  the  day — and  night  as 
well,  as  you  shall  see — four  faithful 
birds  like  these  mount  guard  above 
the  city,  and  sail  and  dart  and  skim 
about,  and  watch  and  watch  and 
watch.  If  need  arise  they  can  do 
more  than  watch,  for  to  swift  wings 
they  add  sharp  beaks  and  ruthless 
claws. 

It  is  my  last  night  in  Paris,  a 
"wonderful  clear  night  of  stars." 
Loitering  across  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde to  my  hotel,  my  head  is  in  the 
air.  It  always  fascinates  when  in  a 
distant  land  to  con  the  stars  and  find 
all  there  the  old  familiar  ones  of 
home.  Jupiter,  an  incandescent  globe, 
commands  the  sky.  But  what's  that 
other  star  just  there  that  glows  as 
bright  as  he?  The  planets  do  not  shine 
in  pairs  like  that.  And  look!  This  one 
has  moved,  is  gliding  steadily  across 
the  sky.  Right  overhead  it  go«s  from 

east  to  west.  Once  past  t*"^   •""  it 

begins  to  shrink,  and  d\^  a- 

ly  to  a  point  of  light  that  presently 
snuffs  out.  But  SLH>n  the  pi>int  of 
light  is  there  again,  growing  and 
growing  till  this  second  planet  rivals 
Jupiter  again.  Then  once  mor*  it 
shrinks  and  vanishes  off  in  the  east. 

Again  it  is  the  changing  of  the 
guard.  Our  lawless  planet  waning 
and  waxing  and  u  it 

a  l>iplane  «■*  ^-  ■  f 

above   the  N 

aircraft  mimleti  to  drop  it«  6i>mtvi 
on  helples.H  folk  but  shall  run  a 
gantlet  ^wrilouH.  tome  it  by  dj^>  or 
come  by  night,  the  ifuar^i  ia  therVk 
waiting     and     wh'  arul     re«ity 

armed  t  ••  ■' •  ■>  ,  i,U  o'  1  i»r\vK»B 
ruitls.   '  iiu-i   «t<iit   uj>      In 
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I'nriH,  if  th«!  raid  .should  vvvr  vnnw, 
"our"  acroplaiu's  arr  up. 

Anionic   t  li  o  s  «' 
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riuin.v  rrasoiis 
Uw  coniidn:  to 
I'  a  r  i  M  \v  h  a  I 
Mion*  coiiipi'll- 
iiiK  otH!  than  to  see  the  fushiotis.  It 
is  (ndy  ill  I'aris  (hat  our  liiids  /<• 
dernier  cri,  the  .st,\  Ir  not  ot  ytisti'r- 
duy  nor  even  of  tothiy,  hut  of  tomor- 
row and  the  day  alter.  As  I  write, 
I  find  ill  a  morninjr  journal  a  com- 
plaint from  manufacturers  in  Swit- 
zerland that  they  are  in  perplexity 
about  modes,  "Ix'cause  I'aris,  whieh 
used  to  K've  the  ieatl  in  re^iird  to 
innovations,  does  not  do  so  now."  It 
is  n  sad  predicament  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  cannot  he  fashionable, 
for  there  is  no  one  to  set  the  fash- 
ion. Paris  has  laid  aside  for  a  sterner 
task  its  time-honored  leadership  in 
the  }?entle  art  of  dressing  as  every- 
body else  does  now  in  order  to  dress 
as  nobody  else  did  last  year. 

So  it  would  seem.  Rut  Paris  is 
incorrigible.  The  habit  of  le  dernier 
cri  is  ineradicable. 

It  shows  itself  in  many  little  ways. 
For  instance,  it  is  the  new  fashion 
— an  inflexible  code — not  to  linger 
at  dinner  in  a  public  place  after  half 
past  ten.  (Besides  the  lights  go  out.) 
There  is  no  longer  any  evening 
dress;  for  men  the  morning  suit  for 
dining  out  and  for  the  theater,  for 


wonicM    \hi'    tailor    iiwuh*    in    Hornher 

lolU'M. 

'riirsc  he  in'W  faHhioilM,  but  there 
is  one  more  strikintr  than  all  and 
more  popular.  It  i.<  a  nimple  style, 
not  dcpcndini^'  fur  its  elTi'ct  upon 
»•.\a^.C^f(•|•Jllt•(l  lines  or  Htartlin>?  color 
schemes.  Oiu-  sees  it  everywhere. 
One  cannot  |la.^s  a  dozen  women  on 
the  street  that  one  (»f  thc^m  does  not 
alTect  this  newest  mode.  It  is  a  versa- 
tiU?  style,  adaptable  for  morning 
wear,  the  home,  the  street,  recej) 
tioiis,  luncheons,  dinner,  for  work, 
for  leisure,  for  every  kind  of  life  - 
save  one,  I  think.  One  does  not  play 
in  it,  for  if  one  w«'ars  it  one  is  dis- 
inclined to  play  at  all. 

It's  chic,  this  style;  what  mode 
I'arisirnnr  is  not?  It  has  that  grace 
of  line,  that  artistry  of  cut,  all  that 
l-know-not-what  that  proves  the 
French  modiste  an  artist,  not  an 
artizan.  All  classes  wear  it,  from  the 
gracious  fetnme  dit  monde,  costumed 
by  Paquin,  to  the  pert  midinette, 
whose  dress  is  but  the  product  of 
her  nimble  jingers  and  the  midnight 
oil.  It  is  worn  by  young  and  old ;  but 
more,  it  seems,  by  young  than  old — 
a  startling,  saddening  thing.  In 
fabric  and  design  it  is  a  varied  style, 
only  in  color  is  it  uniform.  There 
persists  a  dreadful  monotone.  For  it 
is  black,  all  black,  unvaried,  un- 
relieved. 

It    is    the    widow's    costume.    On 


every  Mtreet,  in  vivery  Mhop,  one  ul- 
moHt  IhiiikH  in  every  home,  the 
widows  of  the  men  of  France  who 
give  their  liveM  that  France  may  live 
wear  tin-  glorioUM  tlrejid  regalia  of 
their  sitcrilice. 

Thus  my  .-ouKh 

Tin-    I.HHi    l.,af         j,„teM  on  PariM. 

'         '^Nn   WMAT        I     „^i      ^^^^^     ^^f 

lUANCK?  '      yrnnci-'!     With 

what   Mpirit   do 

the  |)eoi)le  of  the  pjeanant  land  face 

the  future?  and  the  task  that  still  im 

theirs? 

For  the  answer  to  such  ;i  'jueHtion 
one  cannot  give  chapter  and  verse. 
One  does  not  find  the  whole  answer 
anywh(!r(!  one  finds  its  elements 
everywhere.  It  is  in  the  air  like  the 
tone  of  a  vibrant  autumn  day.  It 
thrills  the  nerves  like  a  charged 
electric  atmosphere. 

It  is  sad  to  see  France  so  changed. 
Hut  France  is  not  sad.  France  suf- 
fers but  its  spirit  dr>es  not  (juail. 
France  bleeds  but  its  courage  mounts 
only  the  higher. 

France  has  but  one  mind,  expre.st 
in  the  word  of  the  Apostle,  "This  one 
thing  I  do."  France  is  stoical  under 
its  affliction,  united  in  its  unflinch- 
ing purpose,  aroused,  unfaltering, 
determined.  Whatever  may  be  the 
outcome,  France  will  endure  to  the 
end. 

Paris 
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HOW  THE  BRITISH  ARE  FIGHTING  THEIR  WAY  UP  TO  BAGDAD 


IN  the  earlier  months  of  the  Great 
War  attention  was  concentrated 
upon  central  Europe,  for  it  was 
thought  that  whatever  took  place 
elsewhere  would  have  no  influence 
upon  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle. 
But  now  it  seems  likely  that  the 
deadlock  in  France  may  remain  un- 
broken and  the  war  and  its  terms  of 
settlement  be  decided  by  what  is  done 
in  the  Balkans,  Asia,  Africa  and  the 
Pacific.  When  the  final  history  comes 
to  be  written  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  more  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  anabasis  of  the  eleven  thou- 
sand British  who  fought  their  way 
up  from  the  sea  to  Bagdad  than  to 
the  fruitless  fighting  of  the  millions 
in  France  and  Flanders. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the 
outside  world  has  paid  little  attention 
to  the  campaign  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
that  is  because  little  has  been  heard 
of  it.  No  war  correspondents  infest 
this  field ;  no  English  newspapers  are 
published  there,  if  we  except  the 
Basra  Times,  which  the  British  sol- 
diers get  up  at  intervals  of  leisure. 


The  official  organ  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, the  London  Gazette,  does 
not  mention  it  because  it  is  not  under 
the  direction  of  the  War  Office  but 
01  the  Indian  Office.  The  Mesopota- 
mian  expedition  is  sent  out,  as  tho  it 
were  a  mere  raid  into  Afghanistan, 
by  the  Government  of  India,  and, 
strictly  speaking,  Lord  Hardinge  in- 
stead of  Lord  Kitchener  directs  it. 

On  November  6,  1914,  the  day 
after  England  declared  war  on  Tur- 
key, the  expedition  embarked  at  Bom- 
bay. On  November  14  it  was  steaming 
up  the  Shatt-el-Arab.  Now,  a  year 
from  the  time  when  they  started, 
they  are  close  to  Bagdad,  400  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
While  the  Turk  has  kept  his  front 
door  barricaded  the  British  and  Rus- 
sians have  entered  at  the  back. 
Should  the  Germans  succeed  in  forc- 
ing their  '.vay  thru  the  Balkans  to 
Constantinople  they  will  find  the 
haced  English  already  in  possession 
of  the  territory  which  they  have  long 
coveted. 

Once    before    the    English    fore- 


stalled them  in  this  same  region.  For 
the  Germans  attempted  the  peaceful 
penetration  of  Asiatic  Turkey  before 
they  resorted  to  arms.  Thirty  years 
ago  they  looked  for^vard  to  the  time 
when  the  Elbe  River  should  be  joined 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  by  double  bands 
of  steel  and  the  station  master  in 
Hamburg  might  call  out  in  the  Amer- 
ican fashion,  "All  aboard  for  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Belgrade,  Constantinople, 
Bagdad,  Koweit,  and  all  points  east!" 
Quite  obviously  the  German  Bagdad- 
bahn  was  designed  as  the  overland 
route  to  India,  and  this  the  English 
could  never  endure. 

The  Germans  began  the  railroad  in 
1888  at  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  in 
1899  they  got  from  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment a  concession  for  its  continu- 
ance to  Koweit  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  when  the  German  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Constantinople  went  to  Ko- 
weit to  arrange  the  terminal  facili- 
ties on  the  Gulf  he  found  that  the 
British  had  got  ahead  of  him.  The 
Sheik  of  Koweit,  tho  nominally  a  vas- 
sal of  the  Sultan,  had  been  induced 


THE  NEW  BATTLEFIELD  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

Asia  Minor  seems  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  the  next  great  conflict.  The  British  forces  proceeding  up  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  have  almost  reached  Bagdad.  The  Russians  are  coming  down  from  the  north.  An  army  of  Turks  under  German  officers,  preparing  in  Con- 
stantinople, will  advance  along  the  line  of  the  German   "Bagdad  railroad"   which  is  said  to  have  been   carried  last  sunmer   150  miles  beyond  .\leppo 


to  make  a  secret  treaty  by  which  he 
came  under  the  "special  protection" 
of  Great  Britain  and  agreed  not  to 
cede  any  land  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  British. 

Now  a  railroad  that  started  at 
Constantinople  and  ended  somewhere 
in  the  desert  was  obviously  not  a  pay- 
ing proposition.  So  when  the  Ger- 
mans found  the  outlet  at  the  Persian 
Gulf  closed  to  them  they  tried  for  a 
more  northern  route  leading  thru 
Persia.  But  here  again  they  were 
outwitted  by  British  diplomacy.  In 
1907  Great  Britain  suddenly  struck 
hands  with  her  ancient  foe,  and  Per- 
sia was  virtually  partitioned  between 
the  two  powers,  Russia  taking  the 
northern  and  Great  Britain  the 
southern  part  as  their  respective 
spheres  of  influence.  The  Persian 
people  rose  and  established  a  consti- 
tutional government.  They  appealed 
to  America  for  help  and  an  energetic 
young  financier,  Morgan  Shuater, 
was  sent  to  reorganize  their  finances. 
What  happened  to  him  may  be  read 
in  his  book  Tfif  StranijlirKj  of  Persia. 
Tie  made  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  the  RtiHsian  and  British  Govern- 
iru-nts  meant  what  they  said  when 
they  pledged  themselves  to  respect 
the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Persia,  and  because  of  his  naive 
faith  in  this  "scrap  of  paper"  he  was 
forced  to  leave.  In  the  present  war 
ricithf-r  Russia,  (Jreat  Britain  nnr 
Turkey    has    i)aid    any    attention    to 

:\u\ 


the  neutrality  of  Persia.  Turkish 
troops  have  ravaged  the  province  of 
Azerbaijan,  Russian  troops  have  oc- 
cupied the  northern  provinces  since 
1909.  British  troops  entered  the 
southern  provinces  in  1911.  The  Per- 
sian and  Arabian  towns  on  the  Gulf 
are  in  British  possession. 

But  we  must  in  fairness  admit  that 
the  partition  of  Persia  would  not  be 
a  bad  thing  on  the  whole,  altho  we 
may  deplore  the  manner  of  it  and  re- 
gret that  the  Persians  were  not  given 
a  chance  to  work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation. Persia  could  not  be  left  for- 
ever in  ruin  and  disorder,  and  it  was 
merely  a  question  which  of  the  great 
powers  should  undertake  its  develop- 
ment. The  southern  part,  under  Brit- 
ish rule,  will  doubtless  prosper  as 
Egypt  has,  and  even  Russia  may  im- 
prove conditions  in  the  northern  part 
as  has  been  done  in  Turkestan 

A  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  the  oil  fields 
near  the  ancient  Persian  city,  which, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  bears  the 
name  of  Shuster.  A  pipe  line  c(m- 
ducts  the  precious  fluid  to  tide- 
water at  the  head  of  the  Gulf.  .\  few 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  British  Government  bmight 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  conipany 
in  order  to  secure  fuel  oil  for  the 
luivv.  Winston  ("hiirchill  of  the  .\il- 
miralty  had  ditficulty  in  ifettini; 
the  appropriation  thru  Parliament 
bucause  he  could  not  at  the  tune  give 


any  satisfactory  reason  why  the 
Government  should  invest  in  such  an 
unattractive  proposition  when  it 
oil  cheaper.  Those  who  opposed  the 
purchase  in  Parliament  are  now- 
doubtless  wishing  the  Government 
had  shown  the  same  foresight  in 
other  matters.  It  was  calculated  that 
this  field  would  supply  a  million 
tons  of  fuel  oil  a  year  for  the  na\y. 

To  guard  this  pipe  line  was  the 
first  essential  and  the  British  expe- 
dition was  landed  November  a  year 
ago  at  its  outlet  on  the  Persian  side 
of  the  Shatt-el-Arab.  Thence  troops 
were  sent  into  the  interior  of  Persia 
to  (.K'cupy  the  oil  region  about  Shus- 
ter and  others  were  conveyed  up  the 
river  to  the  Turkish  town  of  Basra 
(.Busreh),  which  surrendered. 

But  in  the  spring  the  British  were 
attackeil  here  by  a  force  of  some 
10.000  Turks  :     '  :iny  Arabs.  A 

three  days*  I ..  ed.  in   which 

the  British  were  victorious  against 
the  overwhelttiing  iKlds.  tho  at  a  sac- 
rifice of  700  men. 

Then  they  priKeetled  up  the  rivwr 
and  by  the  last  ikf  May  had  taken 
Kiirna,  which  lie-  '  'f 

the     Tigris   and  .     .  f>* 

Here    the    e.xpeilition    .  On* 

party  went  up  the  V 
the  end     •   •    '     ^     ' 
after    p 

prtH'eeded  up  the  Tigris,  ami  on  S*|>" 
'the    ' 
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stronj-rly  f(>rti(U'(l  position  I'xtcndinjr 
some  iiiilt'M  on  rjicli  .side  <>[  t|u'  river 
hoiow  Kiit-i'l-Ainarji.  I'hf  KriliHh  «it- 
taciu'tl  l).v  ail',  vviitcr  itnd  land.  A«'ro 
planes  dropped  ltonil)S  on  the  enciny'n 
boats  and  InidKt'M.  Annoicd  aiitonio- 
l)ilos  fhaiK«'d  llieif  cavailry.  \\\^i  ki"'s 
two  miles  away  rained  sliells  on 
tlieir  ent  reniliinents.  (I  n  ii  1)  o  a  t  s 
I'ouK'ht  their  way  up  tlie  rivi^r.  The 
Turl<s  wore  routed  and  lied  toward 
Ha^Mlad,  a  hundred  miles  further  up 
the  Tigris  Iviver.  'I'lie  iiiilish  ai'e  in 
pursuit  and  expected  soon  to  reach 
thai  city.  The  Russians  advancinj^' 
into  Mos()i)o(aniia  from  thi'  Caucasus 
aro  only  ."U)0  niilos  to  the  north  at 
Van  and  Urmia,  so  it  is  (juite  possi- 
ble that  the  British  and  Kussians 
may  meet  in  eastern  Turkey,  and 
then  the  Turks  will  be  cut  off  from 
all  help  from  the  Persians. 


The  victory  of  Kut-el-Arnara  tflveH 
tile  liritish  poHseMNJon  of  what  WiiH 
once  the  richest  region  <»f  the  world, 
the  HJte,  perhai)M,  of  itH  oldeMt  civili- 
zation. We  can  all  of  us  understand 
the  fieliHK  of  tlu'  old  woman  wlio 
Inlil  Ik  r  pastor  of  the  deliKi't  she  de- 
rived from  lieariuK  "that  l)l«H8ed 
word  Mesopotamia,"  for  the  land  is 
tilled  with  reli^rious,  literary  and  his- 
torical associations.  Hetween  these 
Kieal  rivers  ancieiit  leKcnd  jjlaced 
the  paradise  of  primal  siidessness. 
Nt-ar  Nasirjehe,  where  (Jeneral  Sir 
John  Nixon  defeated  the  Turks,  was 
Vr  of  the  ("haldees,  the  homo  of 
Abraham.  A  further  advance  of  this 
force  up  the  Kuphratos  will  l)rinj^' 
them  to  Habylon,  "the  glory  of  king- 
doms, the  beauty  of  the  Chaldeea'  ex- 
cellencv."  The  two  British  forces  will 


jain  ut  liagdad,  the  beloved  of  all 
rejiders  of  Anihiun  MiyhlH.  Near  by 
art)  thu  Nucred  Mhrincn  of  both  the 
Mohaminedun  HoctM,  mo  tho  poHHca* 
sion  of  Ma^dad  by  the  Hritixh  will 
have  a  |>owerful  eiri'<t  upon  the 
whole  MoMlem  world. 

This  (lesert  could  again  be  made  to 
blossom  as  the  rose  if  it  ha<l  g'Kxl 
government.  It  in  not  a  ehurige  of  cli- 
mate but  the  neglect  of  the  irrigation 
ditches  which  has  brought  it  i/i  ruin. 
Tlie  llindia  barrage  which  Sir  W. 
VVillcocks  wuK  constructing  before 
the  war  would  bring  once  more  the 
wat(!r  to  the  land  and  restore  its  for- 
mer prosperity.  In  the  year  1913  the 
(ierman  imports  into  this  region  rose 
frofTi  two  to  ten  million  dfdlars.  The 
dates  e.xportod  in  that  year  brought 
in  more  than  $2,500,000.  It  is  a  rich 
prize  and  well  worth  the  fighting  for. 
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TURKISH  ARMY  HEADQUARTERS  AT  BAGDAD 
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ALL  the  chief  evils  of  intercollegiate  athletics  center 
around  the  grandstand.  Some  of  these  evils  are 
bringing  such  determined  protests,  from  those  who 
think  that  the  larger  interests  of  higher  education  are  in 
danger,  that  our  colleges  must  do  more  than  trifle  with 
the  problems  of  grandstand  athletics. 

The  first  unhappy  condition  is  that  grandstand  ath- 
letics are  for  the  select  few.  Those  in  greatest  need  of 
the  development  to  be  gained  from  out-of-door  sports 
are  of  smallest  interest  to  coaches.  Those  who  need 
athletics  least  are  put  under  severe  pressure  to  take  ath- 
letics in  excess.  The  larger  the  grandstand  the  greater 
the  pressure.  The  larger  the  gate  receipts  the  greater 
the  temptation  to  professionalize  sport.  The  higher  the 
specialization  of  the  few  who  are  trained  to  win  the  big 
games  the  less  the  incentives  for  all  the  rest  to  play 
games. 

It  has  long  been  the  contention,  and  the  argument  is 
still  heard  in  many  colleges,  that  intercollegiate  games 
are  necessary  to  maintain  interest  in  athletics.  The 
as.sertion  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  well-known 
traits  of  adolescent  youth,  when  unspoiled  by  the  busi- 
ness aims  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  but  the  assertion 
is  also  contradicted  by  decades  of  e.xperience.  Our  col- 
leges have  had  unbounded  opportunities  to  show  what 
the  present  system  can  do  for  all  students,  and  have  made 
the  demonstration  chiefly  by  exhibiting  them  on  the 
grandstands.  Reports  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  col- 
leges justify  the  conclusion  that  at  least  sixty  times  as 
much  money  is  spent  by  these  colleges  on  each  intercol- 
legiate player  as  is  spent  on  each  other  male  student  in 
the  interests  of  inlratimtal  games. 

It  is  true  that  much  has  been  done  at  a  few  sch(K)ls, 
among  which  Andover  is  notable,  and  at  a  few  colleges, 
among  which  (Cornell  is  riotable,  to  get  all  of  the  students 
onto  the  i)laygroun(ls ;  but  these  efforts  have  been  delib- 
erate attenii)ts  to  offset  the  influence  of  the  prevailing 
Hystern.  Such  success  as  a  few  institutions  have  at- 
tained has  been  in  Hftite  of  the  controlling  features  of 
intercollegiate  athletics;  and  their  .HurcesM  it*  exceptional. 
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SPORT    MAY    YIELD   ITS    BUSINESS    VALUES,    BUT    NEVER   IT< 

The  Yale- Princeton   (';j"'>;  ..  , 

GRANDSTAfi 

BY  WILLI 

PRESIDENT  OF  REEl 

as  I  have  observed  by  visiting  nearly  all  of  the  coll 
in  the  United  States  that  have  attained  promin 
thru  the  sporting  pages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  Reed  CoUeire, 
the  four  years  since  it  was  founded,  seems  to  indi 
that  a  college  which  has  no  intercollegiate  athletic 
commits  itself  absolutely  and  enthusiastically  to  the  ?■ 
icy  of  out-of-door  games  in  moderation  for  all  st 
for  the  sake  of  good  sport  and  good  health,  will  ha. 
of  its  students  frequently  on  the  fields  instead  of  on 
grandstands.   Sport   may   yield   its   business   values, 
never  its  educational  values,  to  those  who  merely  wjtt 
the  games  and  talk  interminably  about  them. 

To  such  an  extent  has  grandstand  athletics  i ^ 

session  of  the  public  mind  that  many  people  who  he«i  ( 
the  t)pposition  of  Reed  College  to  int^  -late  athlilk 

conclude  that  the  college  has  no  atun-in.:*.  The\  ««w 
puzzled  when  they  are  told  that  the  policy  was  ad^:>te« 
before  there  were  any  students,  or  alumni,  or  teacher 
partly  in  the  interests  of  athletics.  They  are 
to  hear  that  in  a  typical  October  week  abo\e  ; 
cent  of  the  men  of  the  college,  including  the  t.. 
corded  their  participation  in  out-of-dtH>r  garnets 
they  visited  the  campus,  they  wp  '  '  ' 
athletic  t'lelds  without   fences  or  w 

Faculty  and  students  at  Reed  I'ollege  havo  no  c 
of   interest   in   athletics.    In   various   siK>rt8,   tl 
has  a  team  and  eat'h  class  has  a  ?■•■■•     ''*•  ■  '  ■ 
ers   were   recently    rated   third    ii 
hanilball.    secoml    in   baMeball.   ami   Arst    in 
ulty  anil  student  ■<»  in  the  ganie  v* 

est.  up«>n  the  sai;..    ...lus.  under  the  na:; -   .  . 

the  .same  itpirit.   Some  people  have  c«ll«il  thi* 
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ble.  There  is  only  one  remarkable  thing  about  it, 
lamely,  that  all  are  engaged  in  athletics  for  education. 
Vhere  the  aims  of  professional  athletics,  as  dictated  by 
he  grandstand,  are  rated  at  their  true  value,  no  conflict 
s  likely  to  occur  between  the  interests  of  students  and 
•f  faculty. 

Bad  as  are  the  physical,  financial  and  moral  extrava- 
:ances  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  as  at  present  conduct- 
id  by  most  institutions,  it  sometimes  seems  as  tho 
he  arch  crime  were  the  death  blow  to  the  pure  joy  of  the 
•ame,  struck  by  the  frantic  desire  to  win.  At  the  first 
neeting  this  fall  of  the  candidates  for  the  football  team 
if  the  University  of  California,  the  coach  said,  in  effect: 
^ootball  is  business,  not  fun ;  let  no  man  join  this  squad 
inless  he  means  business.  Any  coach  can  truthfully  say 
LS  much.  It  is  serious  business  for  him  and  it  is  his 
)usiness  to  make  it  just  as  serious  for  all  his  men. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  as  long  as  the  whole  system  is 
)rganized  on  a  business  basis.  To  win,  to  take  in  money, 
o  get  advertised — these  appear  to  be  the  three  aims  of 
)rofessionals,  whether  in  the  ring,  on  the  race  track,  or 
•n  the  diamond.  And  these  are  precisely  the  dominant 
lims  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  They  are,  in  a  large 
neasure,  antagonistic  to  educational  aims — the  physical 
levelopment  of  everybody,  spontaneous  and  care-free 
)lay,  and  moderate  recreation  as  a  preparation  for  some- 
hing  more  important  than  games.  These  larger  possi- 
)ilities  of  all  out-of-door  sports  can  be  attained  for  all 
;ollege  students  only  by  cultivating  a  spirit  antagonistic 
;o  the  spirit  of  grandstand  athletics. 

Cut  in  the  stone  front  of  the  Hubbard  Grandstand  at 
Bowdoin  College  are  the  noble  words  of  the  donor:  "Fair 
)lay,  and  may  the  best  man  win."  When  that  ideal  has 


become  as  durably  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  our  col- 
lege communities,  including  our  grandstand  extension 
auxiliaries,  there  will  be  an  end  of  some  of  the  evils.  But 
not  the  end  of  all  evils.  Not  until  we  see  clearly  the 
relative  importance  of  various  aims  of  sport,  shall  we  be 
able  to  say,  "May  the  best  man  wm,"  and  add,  "It  mat- 
ters little  who  wins." 

In  a  profoundly  philosophical  address  on  "The  Limit 
of  Sport,"'  Dr.  Guglielmo  Ferrero  analyzes  the  insta- 
bility of  modern  life  which  now  finds  expression  in  the 
excesses  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  "Nothing  is  more 
difficult  for  our  civilization,"  he  says,  "than  to  impose  a 
limit  on  anything.  Its  impetus  carries  it  too  far  in 
everything.  It  is  almost  a  law  of  its  constitution.  .  .  . 
This  epoch  which  misuses  everything,  misuses  and  will 
misuse  sport.  It  will  make  it — it  has  already  begun  to 
make  it — one  more  of  the  elements  of  excitement,  of  com- 
petition, and  of  exhaustion,  already  alas !  only  too  numer- 
ous. No  illusions  are  possible  on  this  score.  It  might  be 
said  that  sport  is  one  of  the  things  of  which  our  epoch 
will  probably  make  the  greatest  misuse.  History  justifies 
us  in  this  fear,  for  it  proves  to  us  that  even  those  civil- 
izations, like  the  Greek  and  Roman,  which  succeeded  in 
limiting  themselves  in  everything  else,  misused  games." 

Intercollegiate  athletics  will  brook  no  rival.  All  other 
student  activities  must  subordinate  themselves  to  this 
ruling  passion.  The  idea  that  it  does  not  matter  much 
about  what  an  activity  is,  if  it  is  not  athletic,  seems  to 
have  found  expression  on  the  door  of  one  of  the  oifices  of 
the  administration  building  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. The  sign  reads  simply,  "Non-Athletic  Committee." 
Again  and  again,  the  greatest  opportunities  the  country 
affords  for  enlightenment  in  the  fine  arts,  in  music,  in 
literature,  in  politics  and  in  religion  have  been  brushed 
aside  by  students  bent  upon  attending  a"  rally  or  a  game. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  important  of  the  prob- 
lems before  our  countrj^  today  is  that  of  quickening  intel- 
lectual enthusiasm  among  those  who  resort  to  our  so- 


^"Ancient    Rome    and    Modern    America,"    Guglielmo    Ferrero,    Putnam, 
p.    340. 
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called  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
inir.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  is 
the  present  all-absorbing  devotion  to 
intercollegiate  games. 

Efforts  have  been  numerous  of 
late  to  prove  that  intercollegiate 
athletics  do  not  seriously  interfere 
with  scholarship  by  comparing  the 
grades  of  men  who  play  on  the  teams 
with  the  grades  of  other  students. 
Such  comparisons  are  of  little  use. 
So  far  as  they  show  anything  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  upon  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  college,  they  tend  to  show  that 
those  who  sit  on  the  grandstands 
suffer  as  much  as  those  who  struggle 
on  the  fields.  Anyone  who,  from  the 
conversation  of  students  or  from 
their  own  publications,  has  sought  a 
measure  of  their  common  interests 
knows  that  the  scholarship  of  the 
entire  institution,  not  merely  of  the 


athletes,  suffers  from  the  public  pas- 
sion for  winning  games.  Scores  of 
professors  in  many  colleges  have  told 
me  that  it  is  all  but  useless  to  try 
to  arouse  any  enthusiasm  for  study 
during  the  football  season,  yet  this 
is  the  very  time  of  the  college  year 
when,  without  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics, we  might  reasonably  expect 
the  greatest  intellectual  activity. 
Even  the  women's  colleges  do  not 
escape  the  interference  of  the  "big" 
football  games. 

So  far  have  we  gone  in  our  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  studies  for  big 
games  that  the  faculty  of  one  great 
state  university  announces  this  fall 
that  any  student  who  wants  to  attend 
the  "big"  game  may  have  a  week's 
vacation  for  the  purpose.  This  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. If  the  college  work  of  a  given 
week  is  of  no  great  importance  to  a 


few  chosen  athletes,  it  is  presumably 
of  no  great  importance  to  other  stu- 
dents. If  scholarship  standards  are 
to  be  lowered  for  experts  in  athletics, 
they  may  as  well  be  lowered  for 
everybody  else.  And  that  is  what 
happens  in  scores  of  colleges,  tho 
few  college  professors  venture  to 
brave  the  unpopularity  that  comes 
from  saying  so.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  standards  of  one  col- 
lege are  lower  than  those  of  another, 
or  whether  the  standards  of  inter- 
collegiate athletes  are  lower  than 
those  of  other  students,  or  whether 
the  standards  of  a  given  college  are 
lower  than  formerly.  The  question  is 
whether  the  standards  of  college 
education  for  the  whole  country  are 
not  lower  than  they  would  be  with- 
out the  interference  of  our  grand- 
stand system  of  athletics. 
Portland,  Oregon 


IF  I   HAD  MY  LIFE  TO  LIVE  OVER 

BY  MARION  HARLAND 

AUTHOR  OF  "WHERE  GHOSTS  WALK,"  "MARION  HARLAND'S 
COOK    BOOK,"    "THE    DISTRACTIONS   OF    MARTHA" 


COULD  I  begin  anew  the  study 
of  the  awful  problem  we  call 
Human  Life,  and  bring  to  the 
task  experience  gained  by  failures 
innumerable  and  grievous,  what 
would  be  my  schedule  for  a  "working 
plan?" 

There  does  not  live  a  rational  crea- 
ture who  has  passed  the  noon-mark 
and  is  nearing  the  evening  twilight, 
who  has  not  put  the  question  to  him- 
self a  hundred  times,  often  with 
groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered. 

Could  I  forget  errors  and  the  dis- 
asters entailed  by  them,  or  recall 
these  as  danger-signals,  what  should 
I  set  myself  humbly  and  hopefully 
to  learn  and  to  practise?  The  answer 
was  not  formulated  in  my  mind  un- 
til I  had  passed  my  fortieth  year. 
My  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
hypothesis  then  accepted  by  reason 
has  never  wavered.  Even  the  partial 
adaptation  of  it  to  my  daily  living 
has  encouraged  me  to  tabulate  it  in 
response  to  the  (juestion  set  down  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

If  I  could — a.^  I  have  longed  in 
vain  all  my  life  to  do! — "rub  out  and 
liegin  again,"  I  would  bend  every 
energy  of  mind  and  will  to  the  busi- 
ne.sM  of  livinu  one  day  at  a  time. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  devoutly,  that 
the  Father  inspires  His  children  as 
truly  today  us  when  the  world  was 
new,  I  reckoned  a.s  a  direct  mesMage 
to  my  spirit  that  in  the  "(|ui«'t  hour" 
of  an  early  morning  in  that  AII-ho- 
Loru'  Ago,  a  slngU'  line  upon  the  page 


of  my  open  Bible  flashed  up  at  me 
as  if  I  had  never  read  it  until  then: 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  Bread." 

Why  the  repetition  of  the  diurnal 
feature  of  one  clause  of  the  match- 
less compend  of  mortal  want  and 
aspiration?  Why  not  "Give  us  our 
daily  bread"  Or — "Give  us  this  day 
our  bread?"  Assured  from  the  first 
that  the  wording  was  neither  tauto- 
logical nor  meaningless,  I  followed 
to  a  definite  conclusion  the  clue  put 
into  my  hand: 

All  of  Time  present  and  to  come 
that  I  have  a  right  to  call  my  own  is 
Just  One  Day. 

In  the  mere  utterance  the  phrase 
is  trite  to  absurdity.  In  essence  it 
condenses  into  one  celestial  drop  the 
wisdom   of   the   eternities. 

If,  since  that  moment  of  enlighten- 
ment. I  have  faced  life  and  duty 
more  courageously  than  ever  before, 
I  ascribe  it  to  the  lesson  set  for  me 
then  in  those  seven  words.  H  I  could 
go  back  to  the  beginning  of  my  con- 
scious existence  as  a  rational  immor- 
tal being,  I  would  obey,  literally  anil 
prayerfully,  the  injunctions  "Work 
while  the  day  lasts."  and  "Be  not 
anxious  for  the  morrow!"  If  it  be 
true — and  in  the  light  of  the  inspiretl 
Word  who  can  doubt   it?     that — 

Like   mist    from   glaati, 

(i(i(l  wipen  the  HtuinM  of  I.ifn's  old  liat 

tie-helds 
Frotii  every  morning'  that   Me  ttringx  to 

pans    - 
all     of    my     yestenluv.i     .ite     "buik 
nurriberH"  with  which  I  have  nothing 


to  do.  Except  as  they  have  helped 
mold  character  and  thought,  they  are 
practically  as  if  they  had  not  been. 
I  should  take  up  the  New  Day,  the 
Father's  latest  gift  to  me,  with  clean 
hands  and  a  trustful  heart.  He  who 
boasted,  "I  have  all  the  time  there 
is!"  exprest  what  I  should  know 
and  feel.  "  'Here  and  Now'  comprize 
it  all!"  I  should  say  exultingly,  and 
address  myself  at  once  to  the  task 
of  getting  all  that  I  can — God  help- 
ing me — out  of  the  rich,  beautiful 
Unique  committed  to  me. 

From  the  beginning  of  Time  until 
now  there  has  never  been  another 
just  like  it,  and  there  will  never  be 
an  exact  copy  of  it.  Every  hour 
should  flower  into  Opportunity,  and 
each  duty  should  be  performed  with 
vigor  and  zeal,  not  hamj>ered  by  de- 
pressing memories  or  disheartening 
forebodings.  Action  and  Energy 
would  be  synonyms.  There  would  he 
no  need  of  conserving  forces  against 
a  day  of  possible  demand  upon  them; 
no  borr(»wing  trouble  at  usurious  in- 
terest. An  eminent  divine  of  the  last 
century,  in  preaching  from  the  text. 
"As  your  dtiys.  so  shall  your  strength 
be."  likeneil  the  day's  burden  to  a 
stick  of  wotul. 

"The  Ma.ster'.^  word  is  pletljfeil  for 
strength  to  carry  each  da^ ' 

he  lUvlared.  "We  read  now..-: 

he  enguge.s  to  give  grace  Uvt  fair 
L    ts.    If  you  will   itemiat   in 

\  «'stt>rday'!»  or  t ■'\'-  ^■•■■ 

the  louil,  you  nui 
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III  tlml  iww  life  of  mine  T  shoiiM 
allol.  In  every  "slick"  I  lie  lime  ittid 
cure  hone.sHy  due  to  il,  apportion- 
itiK  ariKlit  Mie  relative  importance*  of 
ouch.  'riien>  would  he  no  crowding':  or 

hustMiiK- 

Huvo  we  over  coii.Mi(h're(l  cahnly 
how  much  of  life's  slir  and  fret  and 
friction  is  conseiiiienl  upon  the  de- 
airo  to  got  lU'cks  cleari'd  for  what 
the  morrow  will  l)rinK  to  do  or  to 
hear?  I'ythaKoras  enjoins  upon  his 
disciples  (lu>  duty  of  reviewing  at 
night  what  they  have  done  or  failed 
to  do  during  the  day.  I  suspect  thai 
ho  meant  that  one  day  and  suK^H'^ted 
no  balance-sheet  of  dead-and-yfone 
yesterdays.  He  was  a  humane  phil- 
osopher and  too  wise  an  economist 
to  jumble  old  accounts  with  new  or 
to  forecast  the  jirobablo  expendi- 
tures of  the  next  day  or  week. 

Notable  housewives  tell  us  that 
they  save  not  a  little  by  paying  cash 
for  daily  purchases  because  there  is 
no  risk  of  beinjr  charp:ed  for  what 
they  have  not  bought,  or  of  blunders 
on  the  part  of  bookkeepers  which 
make  them  pay  twice  over  for  the 
same  item.  My  second  trial  of  life 
would  be  conducted  upon  a  strictly 
cash  basis  thruout.  One  thing  at  a 
time,   and   that   well   done,   and   the 


iie\l  hour  swept  rloan  for  its  Hharo 
'if  care,  labor,  le.spouHibilily  and  en- 
joyment would  lie  il  Hxed  rulo.  Of  en- 
joyment there  would  be  a  royjil  al- 
lotment for  every  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  liours. 

LoiiKlellow  "wuH  in  the  Spirit" 
when  he  thrust  from  him  the  haunt- 
ing '"romorrow" : 

The    iriviHihle    guost 
Will)    wliispciM,   "Kfiiieniher    Harmociflfl. 
And    tteriible    to    li«'    Imppy    with    the 
rest!" 
And    I    niako   nnnwer,   "I    am   HutisCH'd ! 

i   know  not,  ask  not  what  is  be.sl,, 
(i()|)     l).-illi     :(lr'(<a<ly    naid     what    .shall 
hetide!" 

This  is  not  fatalism,  hut  the  .sublim- 
ity of  faith.  Volumes  of  homiletics 
could  not  establish  the  eternal  verity 
more  lirndy.  It  is  a  divine  Q.  E.  D. 
No  .sane  man  would  presume  to  med- 
dle with  (n)d's  decree. 

In  my  second  |)upilage  I  should  Jic- 
(piire  this  lore  quickly  and  well. 
Commencement-Day  would  follow 
fast  upon  matriculation.  That — with 
all  the  weight  of  evidence  at  hand 
which  I  have  briefly  indicated  here 
— I  have  not  assimilated  the  truth 
in  my  present  existence,  betokens 
crass  stupidity.  Seers  in  all  ages 
have  proclaimed  it,  whether  men 
would  hear  or  whether  they   would 


forbear.  A  Hcor«?  of  years  before  the 
ilhiiiiinali«»n  of  which  I  have  Mpoken 
WUH  vouchMHfc'd  to  mo,  I  Mtored  away 
in  my  memory  a  morMol  of  loavcn 
which  Mhould  hi'ive  lejivened  the  wholij 
lumj) : 

"(iod  givoM  Mome  bleMMingn  to  um  in 
groujjH,  like  the  |)iir|)lo  cluHterH  of 
th(!  vine.  Of  the  Klixir  of  Life  Me 
grants  but  one  drop  at  u  time,  tak- 
ing away  one  before  boHtowing  an- 
other. No  man  ever  had  more  than 
one  minute  he  could  ju.stly  claim  an 
hi8  very  own.  The  centenarian  has 
never  owned  two  days  at  once." 

Were  the  (Jreat  Lesson  maHtered 
;ind  reduced  to  practise,  I  cannot  nee 
why  I  should  not  remain  forever 
young.  "Without  haste,  without 
rest,"  because  never  harried  by  bod- 
ings  of  what  the  next  day  might 
l)ring  forth  to  tax  my  nervous  forces, 
the  diurnal  tale  of  toil  and  pleasure 
would  involve  no  wear  and  tear  of 
physical  and  mental  energies. 

And  when  the  evening  of  my  one 
Day  and  of  a  Life  made  up  of  such 
days — each  "round  and  perfect  a.s  a 
star" — drew  near,  I  should  "both  lay 
me  down  and  sleep,"  to  awake  in  the 
dawn  of  the  first  Tomorrow  I  had 
ever  known. 

New  York  City 
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Over  there — they  know  the  singeing  and  blinding  of 
sorrow. 
Over  there  they  know  the  young  dead :  they  know  the 
dear 
Touch  of  the  living  that  shall  be  the  dead  tomorrow: 
Here — what  know  we  here? 

Over  there  they  feel  the  heart-rage,  the  sick  hating 
Of  bitter  blood-lust:  the  imminent  storm  of  steel, 

Burden  and  pang  of  a  terror  never-abating: 
Here — what  do  we  feel? 

There,  where  they  snuff  the  reek  of  a  burning  censer 
Borne  by  the  stark-mad  emperors — their  pain, 

Tinged  with  a  hallowed  pride,  takes  on  the  intenser 
Soul  of  a  world  insane. 

We,  who  still  spared  to  reason,  here  where  the  thunder 
And  surge  of  the  madness  dwindle  to  murmurs  and 
cease. 
We  who,  apart,  stand  dazed  by  the  demons  of  plunder — 
How  shall  we  conjure  Peace? 

Peace — did   we   call   her,    the    gluttonous   mother   who 
suckled 
Her  mon.ster  child,  till  it  waxed  to  this  Minotaur? 
Peace — did  we  crown  her,  the  secret  harlot  who  truckled 
To  breed  from  the  loins  of  War? 


One  word — one  only — will  be  ours  in  awaking: 

Nevermore!  Nevermore  let  us  build  for  merely  our 
own. 

Peace  is  not  ours  alone  for  the  making  or  breaking. 
Peace  is  the  world's  alone. 

For  the  battle-gage  is  feud-lust  or  federation. 

The  ultimate  beast  is  enthroned,  and  man  is  its  thrall ; 
And  beast  or  man  shall  survive  as  nation  with  nation 

Fights — not  for  one,  but  all. 

A  dream? — yes,  the  dream  that  once  was  a  planet's  de- 
rision 

Now  blazons  a  planet's  prayer:  the  cry  to  be  free 
Of  a  world  unconceived  in  wo  of  a  Dante's  vision. 

Or  Christ's  on  the  blasted  tree. 

For  our  deeds  are  the  henchmen  of  dreams.  Since  only 
by  another 

Dream  can  the  dreamer  be  vanquished,  let  ours  create 
The  beautiful  order  of  brother  united  with  brother : 

Victorious  dreaming  is  fate — • 

America — dreamer  of  dreams !  Be  destiny's  leader. 
Militant  first  for  mankind,  for  so  your  own  soul. 

Blended  of  all,  for  all  shall  be  interceder 
And  guide  to  the  world's  goal. 


LITTLE     TRAVELS 


SOME     MID-WINTER    VACATION    TOURS,    WIDELY    VARYING 
THEY    SUGGEST    SEVEN    OF    THE    PLEASANTEST    WAYS    TO 
YOU    CHOOSE   TO    SAIL   TO   SOUTH    AMERICA    AND   SPEND   A 
MODERN    SKYSCRAPERS   JOSTLE  THE   QUAINT   OLD   SPANISH 
GARDENS    OF    SOUTHE^RN    CALIFORNIA,    OR    MERELY    TO    RUN 
FIND    HERE    A    CAREFULLY     PLANNED    ITINERARY,    WITH 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

JAMAICA  AND  CUBA 

THE  BAHAMAS  AND  FLORIDA 

CALIFORNIA 


IN    TIME    AND   EXPENSE,    ARRANGED    BY    BERTHA    RUFFNER. 

ESCAPE   THE   CHILL,   GREY    NORTHERN    CLIMATE.    WHETHER 

MONTH  OR  MORE  TRAVELING  THRU  THE  CITIES  WHERE 
BUILDINGS,  TO  WANDER  LEISURELY  AMONG  THE  SUNNY 
DOWN    TO    PINEHURST    FOR    A    WEEK    OF    GOLF,    YOU    WILL 

ALL     THE     NECESSARY     DETAILS     OF     ROUTE     AND     PRICE. 

THE  MIDDLE  SOUTH 
ASHEVILLE,  RICHMOND,  WASHINGTON 

AND  ATLANTIC  CITY 
GRAND  CANYON  AND  SAN  DIEGO 


THE  BAHAMAS  AND  FLORIDA 
Time — Three  to  Four  Weeks 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  Thurs- 
day   at   uooii   by   steamer. 

Fourth  Day.  Arrive  NASSAU — Sunday. 
Hotels  from  $2.50  up,  American  plan. 
The  Bahamas  (British  Islands)  are  his- 
torically interesting  as  the  landing  place 
of  Columbus  in  the  new  world.  The  cli- 
mate is  equable  and  many  days  can  be 
spent  in  sailing  about  the  islands  with 
their  unbroken  forests  and  miles  of  won- 
derful shore.  In  Nassau — fishing,  golf, 
tennis,  polo  are  among  the  many  amuse- 
ments. The  surf  bathing  is  perfect  and 
time  must  be  given  to  this  sport.  Also 
visit  the  Sea  Gardens.  Large  glass-bot- 
tomed boats  go  tliere  each  afternoon.  The 
gorgeously  colored  fish,  the  marine  plants, 
sponges  and  coral  form  pictures  well  worth 
the   visit. 

Sixth  Day.  I>eave  NASSAU  in  the  even- 
ing   by    steamer. 

Seventh  Day.  Arrive  MIAMI  in  the 
morning.  Hotels  from  $2  a  day  up,  Ameri- 
can plan.  A  wide  awake  town  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  on  the  coast.  Its  300  miles 
of  smooth  hard  boulevard,  its  perfect  win- 
ter climate  and  such  attractions  as  golf, 
tennis,  fishing  and  boating  make  the  days 
pass  pleasantly  and  all  too  quickly.  The 
chief  pastime  is  fishing  and  one  can  take 
his  choice  of  variety  and  size,  as  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  location.  Take  time  to 
drive  to  Cocoanut  Grove  over  an  excellent 
road  bordered  by  beautiful  homes  with  fine 
grounds.  Also  take  some  of  the  boat  trips 
to  the  beaches  and  up  the  Miami  River 
to  the  Everglades. 

Eighth  Day.  Leave  MfAMI  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Arrive  P.\LM  REACH  in  about 
three  hours.  Hotels  $2.50  to  $G  a  day  up, 
American  plan.  This  is  unquestionably  the 
■  most  famous  of  the  winter  resorts  of  the 
state.  Its  loration  between  the  Ocean  and 
the  Lake  and  its  wealth  of  tropical  plants, 
trees  and  shrubs  give  it  a  charm  found 
nowhere  else.  Pri)minent  members  of 
American  and  Kurofican  society  have  been 
entertained  here.  Golf,  tennis,  boating  and 
fishing  all  may  be  enjoyed  here.  Motor- 
boat  racing  ♦■vents  take  place  fref|ueutly 
during  the  wiutt-r.  On  the  ocean  side  is  a 
fine  bfach  for  surf  bathing.  The  automo- 
bile, bicycle  and  r«iller  <-hair  paths  thru 
the   jungle    afford    pleasant    trips. 

Tenth  liny.  F.eave  I'MAt  RFACH  in 
the  morning.  Arrive  HOC K I, FAX! E  about 
noon.  Hotels  from  $2.r)0  a  day  up,  Anieri 
can  plan.  One  of  the  first  resoit.s  estab- 
liHhed  in  the  state.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  ro<-k -bound  sliort-s  of  Hie  Indian  Uivi-r. 
on  wliirh  it  is  located.  The  plai-e  is  Mur- 
rounijed  by  beautiful  orange  groves,  the 
fiNhing  i.s  excellent  and  tlie  wati-r  life  very 
popular.  There  \h  a  golf  rourse  and  there 
Hre  tenriiM  c<iurtM  and  fine  Hceiiic  drives. 
Excursions  may  be  taken  to  Merritt  Is- 
land  and    Hanana    Itiver. 

'I'wilfth  hity.  L.Mive  R<WKl.Kli<IE  in 
the  ••arly  afti-rnoon.  Arrive  /<.l  V'l'ltS A 
iu  about  three  houTM.  HotelH  from  $!..%<) 
to  $r>  M  diiy  up,  Anierican  plan  Situated 
on  tilt*  Halifax  fliver,  this  town.  Imiit  in  a 
foieist  of  oakN,  palniettoH  and  niiigiiciiias, 
la  one  of  the  orettieMt  Np<»tM  in  I'Moridn.  At 
triictionN  urn  KoiitlnK  on  the  rlv«r,  hunting, 
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many  miles  of  beautiful  drives  and  a 
bustling  attractive  town.  Seabreeze,  lo- 
cated on  the  ocean  beach  across  the  river 
from  Daytona.  Many  of  its  hotels  are  di- 
rectly on  the  famous  Ormond-Daytona 
Be;ich.  Here  one  may  indulge  in  sea  bath- 
ing, golf,  fishing  and  duck  hunting.  The 
motorist  will  find  good  roads  running  to 
many  nearby  resorts. 

Fourteenth  Day.  Leave  DAYTONA  in 
the  afternoon.  Arrive  ORMOND  in  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Hotels  $8  to  $5  a  day  up, 
American  plan.  Boarding  houses  $2-$o  a 
day,  American  i)lan.  Ormond  Village  is  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Halifax  River,  while 
the  resort  is  across  the  bridge  running  back 
to  the  ocean.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque spots  in  the  state  and  its  hotels 
have  a  home-like  atmosphere,  greater,  prob- 
ably, thtin  anywhere  else.  Fine  drives, 
automobile  and  bicycle  trails  are  found 
here.  Golf  is  one  of  the  leading  attractions. 
The  trip  up  the  beautiful  winding  Tomoka 
River  must  not  be  omitted.  Sailing  and 
fishing,  as  well  as  tennis,  may  be  indulged 
in. 

Sixteenth  Day.  Leave  ORMOND  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Arrive  ST.  AUGUSTINE 
in  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  This  an- 
cient city,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States, 
has  a  wealth  of  historic  interest.  The  nar- 
row streets,  old  buildings,  the  Slave  Mar- 
ket, the  old  gates  and  many  other  points 
will  keep  you  busy  for  several  days.  There 
are   two  golf  courses. 

Nineteenth  Day.  Leave  ST.  AUGUS- 
TINE  at   noon. 

Twentieth  Day.  Arrive  NEW  YORK 
next  evening.  If  desired,  another  week  may 
be  spent  in  a  trip  thru  the  central  portion 
of  the  state,  leaving  Jacksonville  by  steamer 
down  the  St.  John's  River  to  Palatka  and 
then  taking  the  d.aylight  trip  thru  the  Okla- 
waha  River  to  Silver  Springs.  "A  Roman- 
tic Trip  thru  a  Semi-trt)pical  Fairyland." 
From  there  one  may  go  on  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Tam|)a  and  back  by  rail  to  Jackson- 
ville, stopping  en  route  at  Florence  Villa 
in  the  midst  of  orange  groves  and  beauti- 
ful lakes;  Oelaiul,  the  I'niversity  town, 
and  .Magnolia  S|)rings  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  John's  Uiver.  Hotels  at  all  points  from 
$.■>  a  day  up.  American  plan.  Cost  of  this 
side   trip  is  about  $'J0. 

Fare  from  Neiv  York  back  to  .\fw 
York  (titeamer  to  Nassau  and  \li- 
umi  and  all  rail  from  there  to 
New    York  }    $92,20 

Fare  from  New  York  back  to  New 
York  (steamer  to  \assau  and  Mi- 
ami, rail  to  Jdi  ksoni  ille  und 
uteamer  to  New   York ) $1R).1>5 

JAMAICA    .AND   CUBA 
Time -One    Month 

First     Day.     Leave    NEW     YOKK     any 
Weduesihiy    by    steamer. 

Fifth  liau  Arrive  KINGSTON  Mou.lay. 
Hotels  $2.r>0  to  $5  a  day  up.  .Vnierictui 
plan.  This  is  nii  attractive  city  and  is  the 
cii|)ital  of  the  InIiiikI.  The  streets  ;iic 
hroad  and  white,  with  lurge  shade  tiecM 
I'oiir  or  five  duyn  spent  here  will  altord 
lime  tt>  visit  the  varioUH  points  of  interest. 
aiiioiiK  them  Conttitnt  Sprinic,  Mo|ie  tiai 
dens.  Spanish  Town,  the  Mriti«ih  ttarracks 
at    New    CuMtIn    niid    (^«Ntle    OttnleiiM.    Th« 


roads   are   excellent,    running   in   every    di- 
rection. 

Ninth  Day.  Leave  KINGSTON  in  the 
morning.  Arrive  PORT  ANTONIO  in  the 
evening.  Hotels  $2.50  to  $5  a  day  up. 
American  plan.  This  interesting  city  has 
two  harbors,  for  it  is  located  on  a  high 
point  of  land  extending  into  the  Bay  and 
dividing  it.  A  restful  spot  where  days  may 
be  spent  taking  beautiful  drives  over  won- 
derful roads.  Do  not  fail  to  take  the  "Raft- 
ing Trip"  down  the  Rio  Grande  for  ten 
miles  on  a  raft  made  of  bamboo.  You  may 
indulge  in  golf,  tennis,  in  boating  and 
fishing. 

Thirteenth  Day.  Leave  PORT  AN- 
TONIO in  the  evening  by  steamer. 

Fourteenth  Day.  Arrive  SANTIAGO 
(Cuba)  in  the  morning.  Hotels  $1.50  a 
day  up.  European  plan.  Santiago,  called 
"Dreamy  city  of  the  Indies."  is  built  on  a 
range  of  hills.  Spend  a  couple  of  days  here 
driving  to  the  various  points  of  interest, 
many  of  them  recalling  the  Spanish  war. 
Old  Spanish  houses  gaily  colored  abound, 
also  old  churches.  The  magnificent  moun- 
tains which  surround  the  city,  as  well  as 
the  harbor,  which  is  truly  hidden  from 
sight,    are   within    easy    reach   of   the   city. 

Seventeenth  Day.  Leave  SANTIAGO  in 

the  morning. 

Eighteenth  Day.  Arrive  HAVANA  the 
next  morning.  Hotels  $2  up.  European 
plan,  $5  up,  American  plan.  t^U  of  his- 
toric interest  and  charm,  this  city  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  in  America.  It  is 
a  bit  of  the  old  world  brought  into  the 
new.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the  shops 
delightful  and  the  old  churches  and  public 
buildings  most  interesting.  Visit  the  ceme- 
teries because  they  differ  from  those  in 
the  United  States.  Go  by  trolley  to  Mari- 
ana. Camp  (\>lumbia  and  other  various 
suburbs.  Between  the  hours  of  five  and 
six  drive  thru  the  Prado  and  out  aK'ug 
the  Malecon  (sea  wall),  with  picturesque 
Morro  Castle  opposite.  Three  times  a  week 
the  famous  Municipal  Band  gives  i-oucerts 
there.  Spend  one  day   in   M  -    '  i 

about    the   city    and   als*>    v  t 

the    celebrate*!    Caves    of  <■ 

the    «'ity    Monday,    Wedii'  '■ 

evening    for    a    trip    to    the    l>lc 
Its    uueqiiale.l    climate     its    fine    h 
roads,    uiM-  I 

bathing     I 

Cost   of  side   tup  -lys   troui 

Havana    back    to    1 .  ^ 

Twenty  seventh  Day.  Leitv«  tf-iV-l.Vjl 
about  uot)u  by  steamer. 

Thirtieth   Day.   Arrive   \i!fU-    YORK   lu 
the  afteruoi>n. 
Fare    from     Vew    >*ir>r*    hiH'k    to    V#«p 

York    (  ^ 

Port  .1-. 

rttil   to    i/ui-«tMa,   «(«M«**«    tMt  S*m 

York)      ' >UW 

rtlt;  .MIDDLE  SOUTH 
Tim* — Two    lo    Tknf4    U'»«*« 
Fixit  />.iy    Leave  \ KW   YOKK  at  ukI 

<lu>     t)\     steMiner 

IhnU  .1          \  '    ikirM 

iiioi-iiiii|£     II  '•l\ir\>- 

peiiu    plun,    to  ^                               i. 

.\    very    old,    i  »         /. 

.\mi>ug      lh»      atiravliuaa  m»-  Umu^'^ 
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T  il  K     I  N  DKI'KN  I)  K  NT 


3&:{ 


Hull.  TV    I'l 1- 

II  \ ii'w  i>r  III"' 

mikI    ISIiiiilliit' 


(',. |,.iy,     lull"    of    I'nliiiN     will"     llH     'I'"' 

llCHcllCM      Mini       III!'       fllilKllIM       MllKllnlill       (Jill- 

(li-iiH.    You    will    waul    l«>   wiiiiilii    iiIkuM    IIh- 
<ily    IIIKJ    vinil     llio    nil!    climilii'',    IIh-    I'i'W 
del'    MiiKii/.iin'.    Ili(>    SliiVK    MiiiK.l,    lliii    old 
<'liiiilfslcni    Miirkcl,    till'    Imll    >>(    wliicli    Is 

IliiW    IISimI    lis    II    ("nliriMJfllllr    M  lls.iilll.    VIhII 
also    i\w    wiiild  fiiliii'ij    lliisl 
ciiiiilc,    wiii'io   you    will    Ki'l 
liiiilior    with    Korls    Siimlr 
NtiiiiiliiiK  Ki*»i'<l- 

Sirlh  Ihiil.  l..Miv.>  r-//  1 /,'/>/■>' TO  ?\r  111 
tho  iiioiiiiiiK.  iitui  in  nlioiil  iiii  lioiir. 

Arrive  N/  1/ W/.'/.T//,/-/;.  HoL-Ih  $.1 
to  $."»  iKM-  iliiy  iiiiil  up.  Ami'iiiiiii  plnii. 
H.mr.linc  liouscs  .ttl.r.O  per  «liiy  up,  Aiiit-ri- 
<'iui  pliiii.  'riii><  i^<  <'"«'  "I"  "i"'  |i"P>il"i'  .'■•'• 
Hints  of  lliis  M'clioii  owiiit;  In  il-J  ioniliou 
i»  tlic  IoiikIimI'  piiii'  rt'Kioii.  'I'ln-  cliiniili' 
is  iiiiltl,  lor  it  is  till'  oiu'  plait"  in  tho  lUiitfil 
Slates  wlicre  tea  is  raised,  ll  is  mi  tild- 
fasliioiied,  la/.y.  cliariuinj;  town,  delinlil- 
fully  uiiprot;i'>'ssivi>.  Spend  I  lie  day  in  taU- 
inK  some  ol'  the  delight  I'lil  drives  to  tln> 
poi^its  ol'  interest.  \'isit  tin-  tea  gardens  i>r 
play  «oir  or  tennis.  If  your  tiiste  runs  to 
Imntintr  you  will  linil  lier(>  a  tine  liimtinjr 
preserve,"  conlaininK  1S<H)  aert<s  well 
Blocked   \vith   deer,   (luail   and   other   Kaine. 

Eifflifh  T)(uj.  Lonvo  SUMMFRVTLLE 
in  tho  luorninK. 

Arrive  AVdT^f^TA  in  the  early  jifler- 
noon.  Hotels  .$'J..''>(>  to  $.")  a  day  up,  Amer- 
iean  plan.  This  eity  was  settled  in  17.'>r>. 
and  like  all  St>uthern  towns  has  much  of 
historic  interest  for  the  traveler.  The  cli- 
mate is  dry  and  braciiiK  and  Sumnierville 
lleifjhts  is  famous  as  a  winter  I'esiu-t.  The 
lover  of  Kolf  will  lind  here  two  eiRhteen 
hole  courses  anions  tin*  linest  in  the  South. 
Ilorsehack  ridinj;  is  popular  here  as  well 
ns  hunting.  Take  one  day  f(U-  a  trip  to 
Aikon.  oighteeu  inil(>s  away,  reached  by 
trolley.  It  is  a  quaint  town  with  wide 
streets.  Its  groves  of  tall  pines  add  to  itg 
charm. 

Tcnfh  Day.  Leave  AZ^GUSTA  about 
noon. 

Arrive  COLUMBIA  in  about  three 
hours  for  connection. 

Leave  COLUMBIA  an  hour  later. 

Arrive  CAMDEN  in  one  hour.  Hotpl.<!  $4 
a  day  up,  American  plan.  Boarding  houses 
$2  a  tlay  up,  American  plan.  An  ideal  re- 
sort because  of  its  wonderful  climate.  The 
air  is  dry,  soft  and  balmy.  Time  here  can 
be  well  spent  in  visiting  the  many  places 
of  historical  interest.  The  roads  which  run 
through  miles  of  pine  forests  afford  fine 
riding  or  driving.  There  are  good  tennis 
courts  and  splendid  golf  links  and  the 
hunting  is  good. 

Twelfth  Day.  Leave  CAMDEN  in  the 
morning.  Arrive  PIXEHURST  in  three 
hours.  Hotels  $2.50  to  $5  a  day  up,  Amer- 
ican plan.  An  interesting  colony  consist- 
ing of  four  hotels  and  about  fifty  cottages 
located  in  the  lougleaf  pine  belt,  which 
makes  climatic  conditions  perfect.  It  is 
one  of  the  leading  health  and  pleasure  re- 
sorts of  the  Sliddle  South.  Golf  is  the  chief 
attraction.  Tenuis,  too,  is  popular  and 
many  tournaments  are  held.  Hunting  and 
driving  are  among  the  amusements. 

Fourfecnth  Day.  Leave  PTXEHURl^T 
in  the  morning.  Arrive  OLD  POINT 
COMFORT  in  the  evening.  Hotels  $2.f50 
to  $5  a  day,  American  plan.  The  many  at- 
tractions here  make  time  pass  all  too 
quickly.  Fortress  Monroe,  the  great  ship- 
yards at  Newport  News.  Hampton  Insti- 
tute and  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Hampton 
are  all  worth  a  visit.  At  the  large  hotel 
you  will  find  a  bathing  establishment 
where  you  may  have  some  of  the  famous 
European  cures. 

St.rtrrnfh  Day.  Leave  OLD  POINT 
COMFORT  in  the  afternoon  for  Norfolk. 
Leave  NORFOLK  in  the  evening  by 
steamer.  Arrive  NEW  YORK  the  next 
day  in  the  afternoon.  Or,  leave  OLD 
POINT  COMFORT  in  the  evening  by 
rail.  Arrive  NEW  YORK  the  next  morning. 
Fare  from  New  York  tack  to  Neio 

York,    all    rail $4.^.09 

Fare  from  New  York  hack  to  New 

York,  returning  by  steamer $4S.85 
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GOcn  if 
IJou  chnor'Plaij  Coif 

-    it  isf)r(iit  to  s|)(ti<l  iln- winter  whrr<-f|olfinc}  isfjomJ 

whore  all  tlw  .snow  you  see  is  «in  llm  lops  o(  nrioun- 

lains  far  away.      It  is  (}rcat  to  hatlir  in  the  ocean  in 

.January      to  enjoy  all  your  usual  summer  pastimes. 

With  tlic  lid  on  the  Mcflitcrr.inc,in.  .Soulli'-rn  C;,iliffjrrii.i  liai 
bi-conic,  nior«-  tli.in  ever,  lli<-  Winter  l^laygrourKl  <<!  the 
world  -there  is  no  (jucstion  o(  thai.  The  only  question  it 
how  to  gel  there,  and 

UNION  PACIFIC 
SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

IS  Wisdom's  answer. 

This  is  the  warm  winter  way  to  Southern  California — tra- 
verses broad  expanses  where  snow  blockades  are  impossible. 

"Particular  trains  for  particular  people  "  — Los  Angeles  Lim- 
ited and  Pacific  Limited  from  Chicago  every  day,  straight 
to  Los  Angeles,  the  Gateway  to  our  American  Riviera. 

Ask  for  Set  No.  41  of  descriptive  booklets.     Address 

GERRIT  FORT,  P.  T.  M. 

Chicago,   111,  (124) 
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'Beginnee's 


Now  is  the  time  to  replenisfi  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas. 
Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The  Beginner's  Box,  as  illustrated. 
Si. 75.      Full   line  of   boxes   of    Oil. 
Water    Color    and    China    Painting, 
Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request 

F.W.DEVOE&CT.RAYNOLDSCO. 

101  Fulton  Street,    New  York 
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LITTLE       TRAVELS 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for 
pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BliRTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BURE.AU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Othces  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  wliere  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The 
Independent,  New  York. 


SBeCLEN  SPRINGS 


Watklns    Glen   on 

Seneca    Lake,    N.    Y. 

wm.  £.  Lellingwell.  Pres. 

OPEN      ALL    THE      YEAR 


uiic\.iiuii  UT   pnyMtians.        i  wo  or    inc    urinKing    ^pi 

THE  BATHS 


A   Mineral  Springs   ''Cure"  and  Hotel,  known   as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 

(rom  having  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  (or  heart  disease.  The  treatment  methods, 
and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved.  Treatments  are  given  under  the 
direction  of  physicians.       Two  ot   the  Drinking  Springs  are  highly   Radioactive. 

THE    8ATHINC    SPRINGS    are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad 
Nauhcim,  but  about   live  limes   as  strong.     THE  RADIUM 

EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  NO.  2 
AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  ^yATER.  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
I  any  other  American  Spring  known.  For  the  treatment  of  Klwumatism,  Coiit.  Diabetes,  Obesity,  Xeiiritis, 
I  .\eiiiuigia.  Anaemia,  Diseases  of  the  Digestize  System  and  Lizer,  Heart  and  Ciieiiatcry  System, 
I  Kidi:ey  Diseases,  and  Disorders  of  the  .Xerzous  Systetn,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this 
i  country  or  Europe. 

]   Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built  and   graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill  Climbing  exercise.       VVell- 
I   kept  Golf  Course.      Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Colt   and   Miniature  Golf.      Music,   Dancing 

Oar  niastrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Hailed  on  Keqaest 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS  MEDICAL  SANITARIUM 

Open  all  the  year.  All  approved  methods. 

Hiffbest  errade  service.      H.  E.  BARIGHT,  M  D. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


m 


Tfie  Best  Regular  Services  to 
EGYPT.  INDIA.  CHINA,  PHIUP- 
PINES.  JAPAN.  AUSTRAUA,  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World  Trip> 
and  Winter  Tour,  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
INSULAR &  ORIENTAL  S.   N.  CO. 

Full  in/ormafion  from 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,    NEW  JERSEY 

An  exceptional  place  for  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Early  Spring.    Now  open. 

Albert  A.  Le  Roy,  Prop. 


CUNARD  LINE.24  State  St. .N.Y. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


■gillM 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Mich. 

(enter     vj     bnsine.ti     on     Cmud     C  ii./n     I'm  It. 
t  akt  ll'uudwisid  lUr,  get  ug  at  Adams  Avtnue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

?00  Rooffli.  Pfl«lt(  Bill),  tl  50  Simla.  t2  50  Uu  OouDi* 

?U0      200  3.00  •' 

100       2  50       ••  4.00  "  •' 

100       3.0010  5  00  ••  4. SO  "  •• 

Total  600  Oii(ai</«  Hoomi 

All  Absolutaly  Quial 

Two  Floora     Aftalt'  Ntw  llnlqu*  Calti  and 

Sample  Huuiiti  Cabaret  Eicslleale 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summii  Siaiion,  0.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation,— take  it  among 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest,— try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  that  800-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.   W.   HURLEY.  Manager 


Go 
To 


BERMUDA 


.\vir.iyc     rriiiiirraliire     7"' 
Ciolf    -  Tennis  ■   Boating    •    BathioK    -  Cyclins 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Twin  KrewB.  lo.s  iH  loin  ilii|jl.ii.i-iiicnl.  .Snti- 
iiiuriiie  aJKnaU;  wirtrlcsiii  trlegrupli.  Krcor^l 
in|>    jf)    h<iiirs    JO    tiiimitt 

WEST  INDIES 

.\i-w    S.    S,    "(;ri.\.N'.\"    and    otliei     aleaniera 
Inrlmijhtly     fur     .St.      IIiimim*,     St.     I'mii,     St. 
Killi,    Ahtitsiia.    (•u.iil.iloiiijc,    l)uiiiiiiu.i.    .Mir 
liiiii|ur,    .St.    Lucia,    liarti.idoca    aiul    Dciiicrara. 

h'or    full    inlL'tmali  ■»»    j/'^/v    to 

Quab«c  S.S.  Company.  32  Broaaway.  Na w  York 

lima.    I'liuk    jl    Siiil,    ^4S     ltrua<lwav,  Nrw   Vuik 
Ciliicla    S      S.     Liiifi,    I. til  ,     .Muiilir.il 


A'L'ir  i'0A7v   TO  ASHEVILLE 

Returning    via    Richmond,    Washington 

and  Atlantic  City. 

Time  Ttco  Weeks 

First  Day.  Leave  XEW  YORK  in  the 
afternoou. 

Srrond  Day.  Arrive  At^TIFA'TLLE  the 
ne.xt  afternoon.  Hotels  from  $"J  to  $t5  per 
da.v.  Ainerieau  plan.  An  all-tlie-year  resort 
sitiiati'd  on  a  coimnaudiiig  .site  surrounded 
by  mountains.  It  has  an  elevation  of  over 
two  thousand  feet,  which  insures  a  dry 
and  bracing  atmosphere.  Miles  of  good 
hard,  smooth  roads  make  motoring  a  de- 
light. (Joif.  tenuis,  ma.v  be  had  as  well  as 
hunting.  The  principal  drives  are  to  the 
sununit  of  Sunset  ^lountaiu  and  over  the 
magiiiticent    \'auderbilt    estate. 

Fifth  Day.  Leave  ASHEVILLE  in  the 
evening. 

Sij-th  Day.  Arrive  RICHMOXD  the 
next  m»u-uiug.  Hotels  $1  aud  up.  Euro- 
pean plan.  A  couple  of  days  can  be  well 
spent  here,  for  the  city  is  full  of  historic 
interest.  Homes  of  noted  people,  interest- 
ing monuments  can  all  be  seen  in  driving 
about  the  city.  Hollywood  Cemetery  cou- 
tains  the  graves  of  a  number  of  well  known 
men. 

Eifihth  Day.  Leave  RICHMOXD  in  the 
morning.  Arrive  WASHIXGTOX  at  noon. 
Hotels  from  $1.50  a  day  up,  European 
plan.  If  time  is  limited,  take  one  of  the 
automobile  tours  to  the  principal  public 
buildings  in  the  city.  They  have  person- 
ally conducted  tours  with  a  cx)nipeteut 
guide,  and  ample  time  is  given  to  visit  the 
buildings  aud  see  all  that  is  interesting 
aud  instructive.  Visit  Mt.  Vernon,  going 
either  via  steamer  or  trolley.  The  National 
(Vmetery  at  Arlington,  the  quaint  old 
town  of  Alexandria,  Ft.  Myers,  all  are  in- 
teresting. 

Tenth  Day.  Leave  WASHIXGTOX  in 
the  morning.  Arrive  PHILADELPHIA 
at  noon.  Spend  just  a  couple  of  hours  hert» 
(waitiug  for  couiu>ctiou )  ;  this  will  giv»» 
you  time  to  visit  Independence  Hall,  which 
every  American  is  interested  in  seeing. 

Leave  PHILADELPHIA  in  the  after- 
noou. Arrive  ATLAXTIC  CITY  in  one 
hour  aud  a  half.  Hotels  from  $2.50  a  day 
up,  American  plan.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  cities  in  America  as  well  as 
one  of  the  greatest  health  aud  pleasure 
resorts.  Its  miles  of  uiaguiticent  hotels 
fronting  on  the  t>cean  atul  its  boardwalk 
extending  for  eight  miles  along  the  vK-eau 
give  it  a  distiuctii>u  uneiiualletl  amoug 
Aint'ricau  watering  plai-es.  The  o«'eau 
piers,  of  which  there  are  six.  o>utribut»' 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  tourists  by  their 
concerts   aud   other    forms   of   amusemfuts. 

Fourteenth      Day.      Leave     ATLA\Tlr 
CITY     in     the     afteruiH>u.     Arrive     .N/-.'*l 
YORK  in  about  three  hours. 
Fare  front  Xetc   York   back  to  Xetc 

York     $iS.S5 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Time  ~  About   Three   Muntk:i. 
Fimt  Hay.  Leave  XEW   \liHK  at 


UCIUB 

Kruit 


by    st»'ainer    (Wednesday),    "I'uited 
Line." 

Fifth    Day.    Arrive   KIXCSTOX    iu    lh« 

morning.  St*v»*rul  hours  are  K^tfut  herv. 
giving  xou  time  to  visit  the  ••Hy.  lutblic 
l>nililiiii;s      and      attractive  '      tve 

Kiug^iou   iu    the  afteruiKiu 

Arrive    roLt>.\ 
to    $A    a    il.iv.     A 


Sfcfnth     Day. 
day.    Hot«-U    $^ 
plan.     .\     t>  pical 
>\ith    an    ideal    • 
niav    Ik-    HiH-ut    I 

til*"    Col I."-     \ 

I'aiiitv 

Ullll    till     

aud  lurge  itwiuiuituK   imk>1 

\inth   Day.   I.ta^f  C0/.0\ 
iuK.    Airivt*    PA\   I  W  I    iu    lw« 


Cfutral 

liln.itt*       A 
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3r,r, 


Mli°U('li<iii    mill     wi'll     imvi'il    Htri'flN.    TliriM' 

(layH    N|ll'll(     lirli'     will     pilsH    (|llirKI\   ;     llu'ir 

iii'i<    iiiiiiiy    iIi'IIkIiIIiiI    ilrivfH    to    li<*    tiiKrii, 
iiiiiiMiK    llinii      III    (III!     I'liiiiiiiiii     oviM'     till- 

hIdiii'    III'    Aliriiii    Hill,    which    will    kIv)'    > 

a   hill*   virw   III'  llii'   I'liiiti-  lit'  till'  ('iiiiiil,  mill 

III  AlirutI  IIiiN|iillll  nil  Alinili  Mill,  with  ili 
r\lrllili'il  X'ii'WS  mill  lii'illll  il'lll  Ki '•illlil'^.  I*" 
nut  limit  till'  riillii-ilriils  tiiiil  ulil  <  linn'lii's. 
Walk  iiliiiiK  thi'  olil  M'i>  wall  mul  ruili'i'HH. 
•  N'i.Mil  till-  iiimkrl  IiImit,  till'  ('liiliisr  sIihiin 
anil   llir   I'miaiiia   hat   NtorcM. 

'I'll, mil  hull.  I.i'iivi-  /•  I.V  I  1/  I  Mciiiliiv 
liy    sli-auiiM', 

Fiflnnlh  />«//.  Anivo  /M/7'1  llir  lliiril 
(lay.  A  stiip  of  a  few  limirM  is  inaili'  lirri-. 
It  is  llu>  liist  piirt  in  Smitli  .Vnii'iira 
whoro  (>|i|ioi't unity  is  Kiv<Mi  li>  laml.  Sliurr 
boats  take  passi'iiKi'fs  wlm  wish  to  visit 
the  town  ;  <'liarno  is  -It)  cents  imt  passi'ii 
KIT.  It  is  one  III"  the  must  iicnllu'rly  pints 
in  Pern  and  tliinl  in  impniMance.  Ilei-e  ai'e 
nianiiractiireil  the  Paiiania  hats.  N'enilui's 
visit  the  ship,  hats  heinn  their  chief  cmn- 
aioility.  The  I'iiira  Railway  immis  rmm 
liei'e  i'onr  times  a  week  inlaiiil  tn  its  ter- 
nuniis,  I'iiira,  the  lii'st  town  estalilisheil  in 
the  connlry  by  the  Spanianls.  l''airly  >;ooil 
accommuilations  may  be  had  if  yon  desii-e 
to  spend   any   time   here. 

Si.i-tcciilli  Da II.  A  short  stop  is  made 
at  I'Uen  and  I'acasmayo,  where  tiiin"  is 
Riven  for  a  visit  on  shore  (shore  boats  ai'e 
iu  waiting),  if  d(>sired.  Tliis  disti'ict  is  de- 
vt>ted  chielly   to  the  <'nltivation  of  rice. 

i^crcntcrnth  Dnij,  A  short  stop  is  made 
at  Salaverry,  the  port  of  Trn.jillo.  Nearby 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Inca  town  Chanchan, 
which  are  worth  a   visit. 

Kifihtcciith  Dull.  Arrive  C.iLL.AO, 
I'eru.  A  few  hours  may  be  well  spent  in 
this  busy  town,  the  chief  port  of  reiii.  Its 
history  dates  back  to  the  era  of  th(>  Siian- 
ish  Conquest,  and  you  will  lind  here  many 
interestinj;  old  buildings.  Leave  ('.!/>/>. lO 
by  electric  cars,  and  in  thirty-five  minutes 

Arrive  LIMA.  Peru.  Hotels  .$4  a  day 
up.  American  plan.  It  is  an  inland  <-ity 
about  eight  miles  from  the  coast,  the  cai)i- 
tal  of  I'eru,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive 
cities  of  South  America.  It  is  known  by 
various  titles,  the  most  jiopular  beinjr  the 
"City  of  Kings."  It  was  founded  about 
4(M>  years  ago.  It  stands  500  feet  above  sea 
level  and  is  sheltered  by  lofty  mountains. 
It  has  a  delightful  climate,  though  no  rain 
falls.  Here  you  may  visit  the  churches 
and  convents,  the  renowned  cathedral 
founded  by  Pizarro  in  1.5.'>.^,  where  his  re- 
mains now  rest  :  the  old  Hall  of  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  University  of  San  Marcos. 
Islectric  oars  will  take  you  to  the  fashion- 
able suburbs.  The  quaint  blend  of  the  old 
and  the  new  in  this  city  is  a  constant 
source  of  delight.  It  is  famous  for  its  bull 
fights  and  gay  social  life. 

Twentji-ihird  Day.  Leave  LIMA  and 
arrive  CALLAO  in  thiity-five  minutes. 
Leave  CALLAO  by  steamer. 

Twentij-sixfh  Day.  Arrive  MOLLENDO 
in  the  morning.  A  port  in  southern  Peru 
where  a  few  hours  are  spent  before  leav- 
ing for  the  interior. 

Leave  MOLLENDO  at  noon.  Arrive 
AREQUIPA,  Peru,  in  the  evening.  Hotels 
Central  and  Royal.  $3  to  $5  a  day  up. 
American  plan.  Here  we  find  an  attrac- 
tive city  in  a  sunny  climate.  It  is  set  in 
the  midst  of  a  valley,  which  owing  to  irri- 
gation, is  green  and  fertile,  forming  a 
sliarp  contrast  to  the  arid  desei't  through 
which  the  train  passes.  It  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  mountain  El  Misti. 
ci-owned  with  snow.  Near  by  is  located 
Harvard  Observatory.  One  day  spent  here 
will  pass  all  too  quickly,  visiting  notable 
churches  and  buildings  and  parks  as  well 
as  the  observatory. 

Tvenfii-cifihth  Day.  Leave  AREQVIP.\ 
in  the  morning.  Arrive  JT'LIACA,  Peru, 
in  the  evening.  Hotels  .$•'>  a  day  up.  Amer- 
ican plan.  A  stop  over  night  is  made  here. 

Tiipnty-ninth     Day.     Leave    JVLTACA 

the  next  day.  Arrive  CVZCO,  Peru.  Llotel 
Central,   $."5  to  .$5  a  day,   American   plan. 

Thirfirth  Day.  The  old  Capitol  of  the 
Inca  Empire  is  a  city,  in  itself,  full  of  in- 
terest,    presenting     well     preserved     land- 


CARE-FREE 

CRUISES  7h°e  tropics 

Best  and  most  varied  ever  oBered 

Bv  United   Fruit  Co.s  **Great  White  Fleet,**  wi.h 

personal  escort  including  Jamaica,  Panama  Can^il,  Central 
America,  and  northern  Souiti  America.  Leave  Janaaiy 
February,  March.      Inclusive  Fates. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  ^^'."VZ^t: 

cinaling.      Send   for  program  de%ired. 


Luxe    leave 
Novel,    (as- 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

BostoD.         Philadelptia,         Cbicago.         Los  Angeles, 

San  Francisco.  Montreal,  Toronto 


HISTORY  TEACHERS 

How  to  Use  The  Independent 
in    the    Teaching    of    History 

IS  the  name  of  a  new  pamphlet  just  received 
off  the  press.     It    was  written  by  Harold  Fraser 
Biddle,    M.A.,    Head    of    the    Department    of 
History,    Plainfield    High     School,    Plainfield 
New  Jersey. 

Send    for    this    pan.phlet.      It    is    free    and 
your   sending  for   it  will   not   obligate  you. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  Street  New   York 


FOR  WINTER  TOURS 
IN    SUMMER    CLIMES 

CONSULT  -^ 


**Cuba— A  Winter  Paradise'* 

A  beautifully  illustrated  64-pase  booklet  sent  on  receipt  of  3c  in  stamiM 

_^_3^0NiTEDJ|AILWAYS  OF  HAVANA 
KMBWIlNK  ROBBRlSrG.P.A.  Suite  1119  'A2  Broadway,  tfc 
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THE  BROW'N  BADGE 
OF  WELL-BEING 


"  Big"  business  executives,  harried  and  strained  to  the  point 
of  mental  and  physical  exhaustion,  are  sent  each  winter  by  their 
physicians  to  NASSAU-BAHAMAS.  But  the  truly  "big"'  man 
does  not  wait  to  be  sent.  He  knows  that  the  way  to  success 
lies  along  the  path  perfect  mental  and  physical  w^ell-being  have 
blazed. 

In  Nassau  you  see  him  basking  in  the  sunshine  from  his  veranda  chair ; 
"exploring"  the  island  by  carriage  and  motor;  bathing,  sailing,  fishing,  golf- 
ing, out-of-doors  always,  and  acquiring  in  a  hundred  delightful  ways,  the 
"brown  badge  of  well-being." 

Your  copy)  of  "NASSAU-BAHAMAS" 
will  be  mailed  upon  request 

BAHAMAS    GOVERNMENT    AGENT 
450     FOURTH     AVE.  NEW     YORK 


uimiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiimiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiuj 


Good-Bye   to   Care 

The  trip  South  is  a  vacation  in  itself  — a  rest- 
ful, invigorating  voyage  brimful  of  siuishine, 
gay  deck  activities  and  interesting  frici>ib.liips 
when  you  travel  by  the  Mallory  Line. 

I.-irKe    express    steamers    from    New 
\'..iU    <ln.it    t(i 

Key  West,  Tampa,  Mobile, 
Galveston 

allotilliiK   (.'xccllciil    service   and   cuii- 
nectioiia   for 

Palm  Beach,  St.  Petersburg, 
Havana,  Miami,  etc. 

as    well    as    otlicr    cities   and    resorts 
of   the    .South   and    Sniithweat. 
Cnminodiiiiis    soiial    halls,    large   airy 
Htaterooiiis   with  rithcr  beds  or  berths. 
Cilisine    cinhraces    the    hesl    of    hotli 
siiullierti    and    mirtlirrn    markets. 
McaU,     iiassaxe    and     berth     are     in- 
cluded   in   one   biw    f.ire. 
H'riti-    lor    iiih'r  mat  lull    anil    inU-rimt- 
1111/    hUifl    lllri  iitlli  C 

Clyde-Mallory  Lines 

Hi*r    ^^tt.    Nurlb    Klver  New     Yurk 

Ulalrli:!.  pjt«  a* 

Boilun,  Ita  Waihlnatuii  Ht  ,|»,  701  Olia»tnut  <t 

M*w  Yurk,  ittu  uiu.awtty 

niiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiitiiMmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii ><ii'"ii '» <» <iii»iiiiiiiiiimiiMiiiiiiiiiiiii(iiiiiiiiiiiii 


ANDIRONS 


MARBLE,  STONE  and 
WOOD  MANTELS 

Wm.    H.   Jackson  Company 

2  West  47th  St..        New  York  City 


tiiiirks  of  threo  distinct  epochs.  The  Pre- 
Iiua  of  }ji<'iit  autiiiuity.  the  lucn  of  the 
lOleventh  century,  and  tlie  Colonial  of  the 
Siiauish  conquest  in  the  Sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Msit  heie  the  '"Temple  of  the  Sun" 
— the  great  fortress  of  Sacsahuamau  on  a 
hill  overlookitiR  the  city — the  cathedral 
built  on  the  walls  of  an  Inca  royal  palace 
and  the  convents  of  San  Francisco  and 
Merced. 

Thirti/- first  Day.  Leave  CVZCO  in  the' 
inoniiiiK.  passing  through  ever  changing 
scenery  and  (iiiaiutly  attired  Indians  who 
crowd  around  the  train  to  sell  their  wares. 
Arrive  SlCl'AXI.  Peru,  iu  the  evening. 
Spend  the  night  here. 

Thirti/sccond  Buy.  Leave  SICVAyi  in 
the  morning.  Arrive  Jl'LIACA  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Hotel  Ratti  $.'>  a  day  up.  Ameri- 
can plan.  This  is  a  night  stop  only,  but  as 
the  town  is  prosperous  it  will  interest. 

Thirty-third  Day.  Leave  JVLIACA. 
Peru,  in  the  morning  by  rail.  Arrive  Pl'XO 
in  a  few  hours,  where  steamer  is  taken  to 
(luaiiui.  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Titicaca.  the  highest  navigated  water  in 
the  world.  Yi)U  will  pass  many  islands 
with  extensive  ruins  of  Inca  origin  and 
view  many  mountain  peaks,  some  over 
120.000  feet  high. 

Thirty-fourth  Day.  Arrive  GrAQVI. 
Bolivia,  iu  the  morning  and  make  ctmuec- 
tion  by  rail.  Arrive  LA  PAZ.  Bolivia,  in 
the  afternoon.  Gran  Hotel  Ouibert  $.S  to 
$5.  American  plan.  This  is  the  most  ele- 
vated capital  city  in  the  world.  It  lies  in 
a  natural  basin  loOO  feet  deep,  yet  at  an 
elevation  of  about  12.001)  feet.  Visit  the 
Plaza,  the  cathedral,  the  market.  The 
bright  colored  garments  worn  by  the  In- 
dians make  the  market  especially  inter- 
esting and  the  quaint  streets  with  the 
walls  of  the  houses  i>ainted  in  hues  of 
many  colors  add  to  the  attraction.  Spend 
an  afternoon  driving  down  the  valley  and 
visit  the  Indian  town  of  Tiahuanatv  with 
its  extensive  ruins. 

Thirty-eighth  Day.  Leave  LA  PAZ  in 
the  morning  by   rail. 

Fortieth  Day.  Arrive  AXTOFAGA^TA. 
Chile,  iu  the  afternoon.  Hotel  (irau  $;>  to 
$5  a  day.  American  plan.  This  is  the  port 
for  one  of  the  most  important  mining  dis- 
tricts of  South  America.  (.\mne<-tiou  is 
made  here  for  the  trip  to  Valparaiso. 
Leave  AyTOFACASTA    by   steamer. 

Forty-first  Day.  Arrive  COQUfMRO. 
Chile  ;  a  short  stop  is  made  here  ami  shore 
boats  as  at  other  ports  are  waiting  to 
take  you  to  shore  if  you  desire  (i^wt  from 
4<*  cents  to  a  dollar).  This  pt>rt  has  a  tine 
harbor  and  is  iu  the  midst  of  a  mining  as 
well  as  an  agricultural  district. 

Forttf-xerarul  Day.  Arrive  V.iLPA- 
KAlsn.  Chile.  Hotels  $;i  to  $5  a  day. 
American  plan.  Several  days  may  b«* 
spent  piHifitably  at  this  chief  seaiK>rt  of 
Chile.  It  is  an  oKl  city,  the  houses  ur** 
built  upon  the  barreu  hills,  but  they  have 
much  siH'ial  life  and  its  suburbs  ab«>uud  iu 
charming  villas.  The  priuci|>al  poiut  of  in- 
terest outside  the  city  is  Vifla  del  Mar 
with  its  tine  villas  aud  race  track. 

Forty- fifth    Day.    Leave  VALPiRAI^tO 

hours  arrive    SW'Vl- 

»■■  \             in 

is   the   C;i  is 

of   Paris             '  to 

•  i     Mill.  lie 

11  an  vAivUfUt  \icvv   ut  kt : 


and    in    about    four 

ACO.  Chile.   Hotels 

plan     This 

n    mixture 

Santa     l.ii> 

»-ity  and   . 

also  to   .\ 

Furty-eii/htk    Day.    Leave    Tl  i /- 

tS'O  iu  the  eveuing  and  after  —  ..vki*' 
travel  acrons  the  .Vndes  tkri>uich  uiomI  wiM 
aud    »ouderful    Mceuery, 
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Yamanaka  ^  Co. 

254  PIFTII  AVI.NUE 
Ni;W  YOKK 


(ISAKA  LONDON 

SIIANCMIAI 


KlUlO  IIOSION 

n(KIN(i 


I  'HIS  lamp  is  made  of  an  old 

•*■     bronze  candlestick;  shade  of 

antique  gauze  which  will  appeal 

to  the   most   fastidious  taste,   and 

the  true  art  lover. 


For  Christmas— A  Peace  Calendar 

A  practical  liosk-menioranda  calendar  of  744  pacrcs.  366  quota- 
tions ai;ainst  uarln'  some  illustrious  Man  or  Woman.  rromotctlK- 
Cause  of  Peace.     Postpaid  $1.00.     J.  Mtillowney,  Paxtang,  Pa. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  an  Enclish  proiitlowom- 
an.  ExiXM-ii'Ucod  uiaiuigiuK  hoiisokocjM'i-.  riidor- 
stjiiuls  caiv  of  oIiiUhiMi.  Will  take  fiitiif  cliarjri> 
of  small  lioiisi'hold.  Cit.v  rofei-cnci'S.  .Vddi-i'ss  B. 
C.    v.,   cAve   Thi>   Iiidopeiident,    New    Yoik. 


Extra  Select  Florida  Fruit 
Direct  From  Grove  To  You 

Buying  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  from  re- 
sponsible growers  with  large  groves  to  select 
from  insures  ihe  very  highest  qualitv  and  arrival 
in  prime  condition  No  groves  in  Florida  have 
a  finer  reputation  than  those 
of  the  Carneys,  These  grow 
early  varieties  only — Carney- 
Parson  Brown  oranges  and 
Carney  grapefruit. 
Three  dozen  extra  select 
oranges,  or  one  dozen  superfine  grapefruit,  or 
assorted  package  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tanger- 
ines, prepaid  to  any  address  east  of  Colorado, 
for  Si. 30. 

Booklet  with  each  order  or  sent  free. 

The  Carney  Investment  Co. 

505^  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Tampa,  Florida 


Ideal 

For 

Gift 

Purposes 


Order 

Now 

For 
Holidays 


DE  JA- 

BAHTA. 

but  time 
curiously 
upper  iind 
a   fine  view 


I  till,  ili'iil       Ihii/.       T/onvt*       /<M,AO.. 

l//i'/,'.S'     III     the     rMliillK,     by     MleillinT, 

filhilouitli       Ihiu.      Arrive      MOSTI'. 
\ll>i',il.    I'lUKUiiy,    IliK   next    iiKirniiiK.    Ilo 
li'JH  .fi.'!   II   iliiN    up,    Aliierli'iili    plilll.    A   eliiil'lii 
IliK  elt.v   ,llie  ('iiplltil  iif  ri'llKlliiy,   wliere  yiiii 
will     lillil     liiiliilHiiiiie     plil'/.ilM,     liiiiili-l'li     liuild 

iiiKH  iiiMJ   plenty  III'  iimney, 

niiiisiriii  ihii/.  i.iive  M(>\Ti:\  iiu:<> 

liy    Hteiiiuer. 

I'iHu  nhtlh  lh,„.  Arrive  N,l,V7'OK. 
Itrii/.il,  anil  iil'tii  a  Mlmrl  lime  leave  liy 
(ruin  iiiid  arrive  S\0  I'AI  l,(t.  Ilnlel 
SpiirtNiiian  .It't  up,  Anieriean  pliiii.  Man 
liiN,  llie  lirHl  purl  Iniielieil  ill  llni/.il,  in 
llie    riilVee     purl     nl'     the     VViirlil.     Sil'i     I'ailln, 

"Santiis  iipnii   ||ii>   llill."  JH  liiiilt   III   an  ele 
Viiliiili   nf  'JIHIU   (i;-\    mil!   Ih  Hie   liuliie  of  the 
cnlVee    Iuiiks    wIiii    have    liiiilt     pahitial    rehi 
ilenres.   'I'lieir   piililie   liiilhiillKM  <i>'e   line  anil 
the    MiiHeuin    at    \'pii'an|{a    is    well    wurtli    a 
vi.sir. 

Sirlj/firsl  It, 11/.  I,eave  SAO  I'MLf)  hy 
rail,  anil  passiiiK  thrniiKh  line  scenery  ami 
tiiipieal  fiiiests,  arrive  /i'/f>  ./  A  .\  HI  lid  in 
the  eveiiilij;.  Ilulels  .">  I  a  (iliy  Up,  Aineriraii 
plan.  This  is  mie  nl'  the  three  cities  iif  the 
wiirhl  whiise  sitiiatiiiii  places  them  far 
ahead  ,<(  any  utliers  in  Ihe  world.  It  is  on 
a  niiiKnilicent  hay  surrounded  hy  inoiiii- 
taiiis.  The  drives  throuKli  the  siiliiirhs  are 
a  delight.  A  week  spent  lipre  will  pass  all 
too  tpiickly.  there  is  so  much  to  see  and 
do.  After  visitiiiR  the  points  of  interest  in 
the  city  you  must  take  a  trip  to  Corco- 
vado,  a  not(>d  peak  overlooking  the  harbor, 
jlivinj;  you  a  nniKniiiceiit  view.  (Jo  by  ferry 
and  rail  to  IVti'opoiis,  high  up  anions  the 
mouutains,  a  lieautiful  and  fashionable 
city  where  the  foreign  legations  are  lo- 
cated. 

Si.rfi)-)iinfh    Dun.    T>oavo    RIO 
\KIRb  by   steamer. 

Scrcntii-.'iCfnnd     Din/.     Arrive 
Only   ii   short   stop   is  made  here, 
is  given    for   sightseeing.   It   is   a 
built    city,     consisting    of    an 
lower   town.   From   the  former 
can  be  obtained. 

' f^crerity-niufh  day.  Call  at  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  one  of  the  prettiest  towns 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Eif/hticth  Day.  A  stop  is  made  at 
Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  an  attractive 
island,  the  first  English  colony  in  the 
West    Indies. 

Eighty-sixth  Day.  Arrive  NEW  YORE. 
Fare  from  New  York  hack  to  Neir 

York     about  $575.00 

{This  does  not  include  meals  on  the 
T'nifed  Fruit  steamers  nor  Pullmans  and 
inculs  on  the  railroads.) 

CALIFORNIA 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
afternoon. 

Second  Day.  Arrive  CHICAGO  the  next 
afternoon.   Leave  Chicago   in   the  evening. 

S^i.rth  Day.  Arrive  >^A.Y  FRANCISCO 
in  the  evening.  Hotels  .$1.50  a  day  up, 
I'^uropcau  plan.  Sight-seeing  cars  or  autos 
will  take  you  about  the  city  and  give  you 
a  good  idea  of  it.  Conductors  describe  the 
points  of  interest,  which  take  in  the  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  residential  sections,  the 
Golden  Gate  Park,  the  Beach.  Cliff  House 
and  the  Presidio.  One  day  must  be  given 
to  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods.  The 
former  will  give  you  wonderful  views  of 
mountain  ranges,  as  well  as  of  the  ba.v 
and  the  city.  In  the  Muir  Woods  you  will 
see  many  big  trees.  Sjiend  one  day  trolley- 
ing  to  Berkeley  visiting  the  University  of 
California  and  the  Greek  Theatre  there, 
then  going  over  to  Oakland  with  its  at- 
tractive parks  and  suburbs.  Take  one  day 
for  the  trip  by  steamer  around  the  bay, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

Tenth  Day.  Leave  .S'J.Y  FRANCISCO 
in  the  morning.  Arrive  DEL  JIONTE  in 
about  two  hours.  Hotel  $4  a  day  up. 
American  plan.  Spend  the  afternoon  in 
wandering  about  the  grounds,  which  con- 
sist of  125  acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Take  the  seventeen-mile  drive  thru 
the  woods  and  along  the  ocean,  passing 
many   attractive  ancient  cypress   trees. 
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SENT  FREE 

Alt  c  h  a  r  g  0  a  p  r  e  p  n  i  li 
Buhject   to  mxamination. 


HURLBUT'S 

Story  of  Jesus 

FOR  yoi;ng  and  old 

A  Diailrrpiece  I 

Freib  from 

the  p«a 

of  the  beloved 

Rrv.  Itut  I.Tman 

Hurlbut,  D.  D.. 

whose 

"Story  of  the  Bible" 

ii  cberitbed  in 

more  than 
500, OCO  bomei. 

Written  to 

fascinate  both 

children  and  adalti 

—  and  it  does  I 

Published  Just  In  Time 
For   Christmas   Giving 

The  NEWEST  and  MOST  COM- 
PLETE narrative  of  Our  Saviour's 
life.  A  truly  inspired  book,  writ- 
ten with  all  the  lucid  description, 
all  the  beautiful  simplicity  which 
Dr.  Hurlbut's  long  life  of  rever2nt 
study  and  religious  authorship  make 
possible.  Every  page  is  an  inspira- 
tion. Every  chapter  can  be  perfectly 
understood,  even  by  children.  A 
valuable  aid  to  parents,  teachers  and 
ministers.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  more  appropriate  gift  for  young 
people. 

Illustrated  by  Wm.  Hole,  R.  S.  A,,  R.  E. 

Besides  the  glowing  story  in  written  word,  this 
great  boolc  contains  200  vivid  illustrations. 
Many  are  actual  photographs.  Eighty  are  full- 
page  drawings  by  William  Hole,  R.  S.  A.,  R.  E., 
sixteen  of  which  are  in  colors.  All  have  been 
carefully  selected  for  uniformity  and  in  them- 
selves graphically  tell  the  Gospel  Story. 
This  wonderful  book,  with  its  500  pages  of 
large,  clear  type,  20C  pictures,  handsome  cloth 
binding,  embellished  cover  and  chronological 
and  topical  index. 

Sent  Free  for  Examination 
We  Pay  Postage 

Just  fill  in  the  coupon,  mail  to  us,  and  we  will 
AT  ONCE  send  the  book,  all  chargci  prtfaid. 
If  it  pleases  you,  send  us  oniy  Si.SO-  (The  best 
written,  best  illustrated  boolc  ever  published  at 
the  price.)  If  it  does  not  please  you,  return  it, 
at  OUT  ixpmsi,\n  5  izfs.  Fill  in  and  mail  .,'■ 
coupon  at  once. 
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THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO. 
Philadelphia 


^"^     THE 
^--'     JOHN  C. 
^^'  WINSTON  CO. 
__  ^^"^      1006  Arch  Street 
Publiiher,  of  boo  Styli,  ,^^'  «  Philadelphia 

of  BibUi  and  3,ooo^^'    Please  send  me,  all  charges 
Standard  ^^^     prepaid,     Hurlbut's     "  Story    of 

Booki  ^^^  Jesus."     I  will  remit  SI. 50,  or  return 

,.''    the  book  in  5  days  at  your  expense. 

,"  Name 

Address  
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^"     Brightening  the  Lives 

of  your 
Children's   Children 


WONDERFUL  as  is  its  rec- 
ord of  triumphs,  MAZDA 
Service  strives  toward  even  high- 
er accomplishment  in  electric 
lighting. 

For  the  mission  of  MAZDA 
Service  is  to  develop  not  merely 
a  better  lamp,  but  the  best  il- 
luminant  that  mankind  can  de- 
vise. For  this,  a  corps  of  scien- 
tific pioneers  in  our  Research 
Laboratories  at  Schenectady 
delves  unceasingly  into  the  hid- 
den ways  of  science  —  exploring 
the  whole  world  for  new  mate- 
rials, new  methods,  new  thoughts 
and  supplying  the  results  of  this 


search  to  the  makers  of  MAZDA 
lamps  so  that  they  may  bring 
the  perfect  light  always  a  little 
closer. 

For  this,  too,  thro'  all  the 
years  to  come,  MAZDA  Ser- 
vice will  go  on  and  on,  ever 
seeking  to  improve  the  lamps  of 
tomorrow  as  it  has  improved  the 
lamps  of  yesterday.  And  thus  as 
the  mark  MAZDA  etched  on  a 
lamp  means  to  you  the  best  lamp 
of  today,  so  to  your  children's 
children,  MAZDA  will  mark 
the  lamp  that  sums  up  in  their 
day  all  this  endless  search  for 
the  perfect  light. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


"Not  the  name  of  a  thin^but  the  mark  of  a  Service" 


Ui1« 


EAST    RIVER     NATIONAL    BANK 
NEW    YORK   CITY 

Statement    of    condition    November     lo,    1915 
RESOURCES 

Loans   and    discounts $i,574,230-,V( 

I'.   S.   bonds 50,000.00 

Stocks   and    bonds 329.Q00.jX 

Hanking  house  and  fixtures 154.870.  "0 

(•Iliir     real    estate ''.03«».li 

UiK-  from   I'ederal  Reserve  Bank  mn  (-'■  i' 

liue    from   banks 1  > 

l'a>ili    r 

$3. 276,008, oH 
LIAlllLITIES 

rapital,  surplus  and   (irofits $327,042. 6j 

Circulation     50,00111... 

hue   banks   and   banker* i,7ui>  ;^ 

llividrnds    unpaid    128. Jt 

I  )i-p(iHits    2.783, 1 36.90 

Ki'disi'ounts     with      Federal      Re- 
serve   Hunk    gi,S20.oc. 

I.eiieih  of   Credit  and  acceptances        j.-.tM    .  1 

$3- 
DITICEKS 

VINCENT   T.Ops^r.n.    PicMdeiit 
USCAU    .SII.NKK,    Vice  l're»idciil 
I.KO     !■;     IKiVKK,  (  ,i..liicr 
II     V     K     I  !■  KIII'NK,    Assl     CisIh.-i 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

.INu.    Wll.r.I.Wl.S,    Inc.,  lironze   Foun.lrv.   550   W. 
'JTtli  St.,  N.   V.     Wiltf  for  illusti-ttted  twoklet.     Vtw. 


Eleventh  Day.  Leave  DEL  MONTE  in 
tho  inoruinK.  Arrivo  S.1.VT.4  BARBARA 
in  the  l;tto  iifteruooii.  Hotels  .$4  a  day  up. 
AmiMicaii  plan.  Thi.s  cliarmiuK  city  has  a 
11111(1110  and  beautiful  setting  on  the  shores 
of  Santa  Harbaru  chaunel.  Oue  of  the  most 
interesting  points  is  the  Old  Mission,  one 
of  the  best  preserved  in  th  estate.  The  gar- 
den is  especially  tine  ami  the  view  from 
the  belfry  unsurpassed.  Walking,  riding, 
driving,  boating  and  bathing,  as  well  as 
golf  and  tennis,  are  all  possible  here.  The 
drives  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  state,  the  roads  are  fine  and  the  scenery 
similar  to  that  at  Mentone. 

Fourteenth  Day.  Leave  SANTA  BAR- 
BARA in  the  morning.  Arrive  LOS  AN 
I'lELEti  in  the  afternoon.  Hotels  $1  a  day 
up,  European  plan.  The  chief  attraction 
of  this  city  lies  in  the  beautiful  flower- 
covered  homes  and  the  loveliness  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  various  trolley 
trips,  with  competent  guides,  give  one  ;i 
good  idea  of  this  section.  One  day  may  be 
spent  in  going  "Around  the  Beaches."  of 
which  there  are  quite  a  number.  Cost  of 
this  $1.  A  day  must  be  given  to  the  Old 
Mission  Trip,  which  takes  you  inland  along 
the  foothills  and  thru  orange  groves.  Cost 
$1.  Another  day  must  be  spent  in  going 
to  Mt.  Lowe.  5000  feet  high  ;  the  view  is 
marvelous.  Cost  $2.  Still  another  day  you 
must  go  to  Catalina  Island,  going  by  train 
to  San  Pedro,  the  seaport  town  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  connecting  there  for  the  Is- 
land, reached  in  about  two  hours.  Cost 
$2.7.'>.  Riverside  and  Redlands  should  not 
be  ommitted,  the  cost  is  $3. 

PASADENA,  the  city  of  beautiful 
streets  and  homes.  Hotels  from  $•'•>  a  day 
up.  American  plan  :  boarding  houses  $1.5«J 
a  day  up,  American  plan.  Many  prefer 
this  as  a  stopping  place  and  all  points  of 
interest  may  be  visited  from  •here  as  well 
as  Los  Angeles,  seven  miles  distant,  with 
frequent   trolley   service. 

Seventeenth  Day.  Leave  LOS  AN- 
(iELEK  or  PASADENA  abtmt  noon.  (Los 
Angeles  limited.) 

Note  :  The  trip  may  be  taken  in  the 
opposite  direction,  leaving  Chicago  by  this 
train  over   the   Salt   Lake   Route. 

Twentieth  Day.  Arrive  CHICAGO  in 
the  morning.  Leave  Chicago  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Twenty-first  Day.   Arrive   NEW  YORK 
next  day. 
Cost  of   ticket.   New   York   back   to 

to    New    York    Jf/^tf.JO 

Cost  of  Pullman,  $18  in  each  direc- 
tion     $  36.00 

Cost    of    ticket,    Chicago    hack     to 

Chicaijo $109.30 

Cost  uf  Pullman,  $1S  in  each  direc- 
tion     $m.oo 

GRAND  CANYON  AND  SAN  DIEGO 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YdRK  in  the 
morning. 

Sirond  Ihty.  Arrive  CHIC  AH  O  in  the 
afternoon.    Leave   I'hicago    in    the   eveuiujf. 

Fifth  Dny.  Arrive  CRAND  CANYON  iti 

the   afterniK.u.    Hotel    Kl   Tov     <^    ■     '-• 

up.  American  plan.  Urigbt  At 

$1  a  day  up,  Kum;  '    ■ 

dous  chastn.  with  <  I 

a    wiilth   of   thii'ttM'ii    inn>'>.    iiiii>i    !><■ 

it   cauuiit    be   ilescrilieil.    The    huxe   itii- 

causeil  by  the  I'oloratio  Ki^ 

thru    the    earth,    forniiiiic 

rets,  dirts,  iedj 

formations   iu 

ro|oriiig>i  \<(  fui  lU.   111. 

a     picture     tteyoiul     d. 

Hopi     I'oint,    two 

.Mohave    I'oihI.    »•  >  . 

Vavii|ijii    jud    '  ^ 

the    Hermit     K 

tine    liouleviird,    m  . 

Canyon      ..f    tb.' 

ni.Miui 

site   til 

niKs  01  I 

b.ih.l 

1  (.        I  (l.-       .    \  ■    I  .  M  1^        1 

<«>iiKi«   aud   ul«i>  iluucv.    (ttie  o|[   itM   |hm' 
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li'i|)s  is  Id  iilalriiii  iiikI  iiv*T  on  inult'-ltiirk 
willi  Kii><l*''  <'<»4l  ■I'C  lor  nicli  |ii<i'Hiiii  iiihI 
!)>.">  cxlrii  I'tir  Kiiidc  I'di'  (iiirlirN  nl'  mii-  nr 
iiiiii'i'.  'rii<<  hIiii'I    In  iiiiiiIi*  iit   S  ii.   m. 

'I'riilh  thill,  i.riivf  <i'/.'  I  \/'  r  I  \  W>\ 
ill  till-  I'vi-iiitiK- 

I'liin  III  Hill  Ihiii.  Anivr  CIIICMIO  in 
till-  iiiiii'iiiiiit.  I.i'iivc  <'liit'iiKi>  ill  llii'  iiKii'iiiiiK. 

I'HUiiilli    Dull.   Arrivi«    A /.  II     )  < H: l\    m 

lllC    lllnl'llill);. 

ir  liiiiK<'r  lri|i  is  ilfsii'fil  iiiiiKf  ii  siilr 
ti'i|t    III    III)'    Sim    l>ii'Ki>    I'lspiisii lull,    wliii'li 

is  In  lie  Ui'|il  ii|icil  illllillH  I'.llli.  'riiiMf  llir 
iiiildiinr  linml.v  ol'  Sniil  lii'iii  < 'iilirnriiiii  is 
III  ils  iiiv'i'licsl,  11  ('(ilnl'l'lll  I'idI  III'  siiiisliiiii' 
1111(1  lliiwiM's.  Ill  tlir  iiiiildiiiKs  (if  niil  mis 
siiiii  iii'i'iiilci'liirt'  iiir  iiiliTcsl  iiiK  cxiiiliils 
III    ('iiiiroriiiii,    |iiisl,    prcsfiil    iiiiil    riiliirr. 

Tiiilh  IhiiK  !-c!ivi<  (imXlt  <'.\.\V()\ 
ill   llic  iimniitiK- 

Ell-null,  Ihiii.  Arrivo  N.I  V  DIEGO  in 
111!'  til'lrniiMiii.  llnlols  $1  ti  (liiv  li|i.  I'Jir" 
p.'im  pliiii.  Arrive  <'()i:()\  [DO  lil'.M'll 
ill  lli(>  iifliM'iiiKiii.  Ilnlcl  $1  II  liny  u|i, 
Aiiicrii'iiii  iiliiii.  Coi'diiiiilii  i'l'Mcli  is  liiit  ii 
sliiii'l  (lisliiiice  I'l'iiiii  Siiii  l>ii-i;i>  iniil  Imlii 
lire  iicc('ssil)U>  lo  till'  viiridiis  pninls  df  in 
liTosI  iilKMit  luM'(>.  SiKiit-si'ciii;;  jiiilds  will 
ImUi"  yon  Id  lln>  Old  iMissinii  (  s(>v(Mi  miles). 
Si;;lil  seeing  ;inlds  will  l.ike  ymi  to  I'tiiiil 
Loiiiii,  lli(>  };'"<'iil  prdnidiitdpy  wliicli  sliei- 
ters  the  liiiy  nii  the  west.  'Pliere  me  line 
views  :ill  iildnK  tli(>  route  :ind  niiiiiy  things 
or  intefest.  SiKlit-seiMiiy;  ••iiitos  will  t:ike 
you  to  Till  .luiiiiii,  Mexico.  Visit  Lii.ldlla 
liy  train,  ii  quiiint  and  attractive  to\yii  on 
tlu>   ocean    si.xteen    miles   north. 

Foiirtrciilh  Din/.  Leave  K.l  V  DllUlO 
in    the   afternoon. 

Eifihlcrnlh  Daii.  Arrive  CIlHWdO  in 
the  iiiorniiif;-.  Leave  Chicago  in  the  morning. 

Mnclrcnih  Dai/.  Arrive  NEW  YORK 
in  the  morning. 

CoKt  of  lickrt.  Xeir  York  to  GriiniJ 

Vaiii/on    and   ittiint    $11S.00 

Co.<tt  of  PiiUnian.  St7..2.'>  in  each  di- 
rection  ,^i'  ,i'f..')(t 

Coat    of    ticlcct,    Chicaijo    lo    Grand 

Canyon   and  return .$  80.00 

Go.1t  of  PiiUman,  $12.2r>  in  each  di- 

irvtion     $  24.50 

Cost  of  ticket.  New  York  to  S!an 
Diego  via  Grand  Canyon  and  re- 
turn to  New  York    ■$1.j3.S0 

Pullman   in   both   directions $38.50 

Co.-^t  of  ticket.  Chicago  to  San 
Diego  via  Grand  Canyon  and  re- 
turn   to    Cliicago    $117.00 

Pullman   in  loth    directions $  28.50 


CRUMBS   SWEPT   UP 

The  Pennsylvania  Manufaoturers'  Asso- 
ciation announces  that,  when  the  child 
labor  law  goes  into  elTect  next  January. 
20.000  children  nnder  sixteen  years  of  age 
will  be  dismissed  since,  under  the  new  law 
they  cannot  be  employed  profitably. 

After  many  years  of  experiment  and  the 
loss  of  much  money,  tobacco  farmers  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley  have  succeeded  in 
profitably  rai.sing  shade  grown  tobacco. 
Most  of  this  is  used  as  wrappers  for  five- 
cent  cigars.  It  sells  for  from  .^L.^O  to  ,$-^ 
a  pound,  whereas  the  dutv  alone  on  im- 
ported wrapper  leaf  is  $1.85  a  pound. 

Fiske  Warren,  the  philanthropist,  is  de- 
voting much  time  to  Halidon,  the  sin<>-le- 
tax  colony  near  Westbrook,  Maine,  of  which 
he  IS  the  principal  mover.  There  are  four 
other  communities  of  this  character  i.i  the 
Lnited  States,  and  Mr.  Warren  expects  to 
«ee  many  more  established  when  their  ad- 
rantages  are  more  widely  understood. 

Recruiting  posters  in  England  are  nu- 
merous and  striking.  One  of  them  shows 
the  black  .silhouettes  of  soldiers  climbing  a 
hill  with  bayonets  at  the  readv.  "Don't 
stand  looking  at  this,"  s^iys  the  inscription, 

but  go  out  and  help  them."  One  poster-^ 
clearly    unofficial— was   chalked   on   a   gla.ss 

Ulimey,    when    Are   you   going?" 
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TOMORROW  and  tomorrow  .  .  .  the  tide  of  years  sets  in  and  the 
autumn  of  life  has  come.  Enerj^y  has  become  enfeebled,  the  blood 
thins,  resistance  is  shaken  and  the  digestive  prcjcesses  weaken — weary 
days  pive  way  to  sleepless  nifjhts. 

Then  will  Sanatogen  help  !  Not  to  replace  the  common  articles  of 
diet,  but  to  make  them  give  maximum  nutriment.  Not  as  a  substitute 
for  medical  treatment,  or  to  give  temporary  stimulation,  but  to  aid  the 
nervous  system  in  its  direct  control  over  the  digestive  processes,  to 
enrich  the  blood,  and  to  promote  restful  slumber. 

For  Sa.iatogen  is  the  natural  way.  It  is  a  chemical  union  of  purest 
albumen  of  milk  and  an  organic  phosphorus  preparation,  thus  supplying 
in  most  easily  digestive  form  the  best  upbuilding  elements  and  giving 
the  starved  cells  organic  phosphorus,  that  most  vital  food,  "in  such  a 
form,"  as  Dr.  Saleeby  says,  "that  the  nervous  system  can  actually  take 
hold  of  it." 

John  Burroughs,  venerable  naturalist  and  author — 78  years  young — 

has  written : 

"I  think  Sanatogen  did  me  much  good — it  gave  me  strength, 
steadied  my  nerves  and  greatly  improved  my  sleep.  It  comes  the 
nearest  to  being  a  remedy  for  old  age  that  1  have  yet  struck." 

And  as  over  21,000  physicians  have  themselves  written  in  praise  of 
what  they  have  seen  Sanatogen  do  in  daily  practice,  you  may  indeed  be  sure 
that  the  reputation  of  Sanatogen  is  founded  on  truth  and  tangible  results. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists 
everywhere,  in  sizes  from  $1.00  up. 

Grand  Prize,  International  Congress  of  of  Medicine.  London,  1913 
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kJena  for  The  Art  of  Living."  a  charming  little  book  by  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne  the  popular  poet-author,  touching  on  Sanatogen's  kindly  help  and  giving 
other  interesung  aids  in  the  quest  for  contentment  and  better  health  This  book 
is  free.  Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  write  THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO., 
26-R  Irving  Place,  New  York. 
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cures  wnhout  drug's,  and  rijjht  citing. hreatn- 
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THEN  EW    BOOKS 


THE  FIVE  TOWNS  TRILOGY 

We  have  waitetl  loii^'  for  the  tinal 
volume  of  Arnold  Bennett's  great 
trilogy.  We  have  at  times  feared  that 
Mr.  Bennett  had  forgotten  Edwin  and 
Hilda  in  his  eagerness  to  gather  in 
the  golden  harvest  that  his  plays  were 
bringing  him.  But  now,  perhaps  be- 
cause London  theaters  are  darkened, 
he  has  returned  to  the  couple  whom 
he  had  brought  together  and  tells  the 
story  of  their  married  life  in  These 
Ttvain. 

In  these  days  of  quickly  crowding 
books,  five  years  is  a  long  time  to  keep 
up  an  interest  in  any  fictional  charac- 
ters, and  it  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prizing if  we  had  ceased  to  be  curious 
as  to  whether  "they  lived  happily  ever 
after."  But  if  we  had  forgotten  them, 
and  even  if  we  had  not  re-read  Clay- 
hanger  and  Hilda  Lessivays  in  the 
meantime — tho  we  must  confess  we 
have — we  should  open  the  new  volume 
and  plunge  immediately  into  the  thick 
of  the  Five  Towns  without  having 
to  wonder  of  all  the  people  we  were  to 
meet  therein,  "Now  who  on  earth  is 
he?  or  she?"  No,  we  know  our  way 
about  in  the  Five  Towns  better  than 
in  our  birthplace,  so  much  more  real 
than  reality  is  fiction  in  the  hand  of  a 
master. 

Mr.  Darton,  in  his  handy  little  vol- 
ume on  Arnold  Bennett,  gives  us  a  map 
of  the  Five  Towns,  but  it  will  hardly 
be  needed  by  the  Bennett-lover,  for  he 
has  long  ago  mapped  it  in  his  mind 
and  will  not  now  substitute  the  actual 
names  for  those  used  by  Bennett  in 
the  twelve  volumes  which  he  has  writ- 
ten about  the  people  of  this  unromantic 
region.  The  reader,  who  has  thru  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Bennett  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  a  large  part  of 
the  population  of  the  Five  Towns,  is 
only  mildly  interested  to  learn  that 
those  who  live  there  call  them  Tunstail, 
Burslem,  Hanley,  Stoke  -  upon  -  Trent, 
and  Longton,  instead  of  "Turnhill," 
"Bursley,"  "Hanbridge,"  "Knype,"  and 
"Longshaw";  that  Newcastle  street  is 
the  local  name  for  what  we  know  as 
"Old  Castle  street,"  Waterloo  road  for 
"Trafalgar  road,"  and  Black  Hull 
•station  for  "Red  Cow";  and  that  Clay- 
hanger's  new  house  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Elm  road,  (/'obridge,  instead  of 
"Oak  road.  Bleak  ridge,"  as  Bennett 
told  us.  The  fact  is,  Bennett's  people 
live  everywhere  el.se  as  much  as  in 
Staffordshire,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
interested   in   them. 

In  the  two  earlier  volumes  of  this 
trilogy,  Arnold  Hermett  has  attem[)te(l 
something  unprecedented  in  novel 
writing,  altho  Browning  did  it  in  The 
Ring  and  the  lluitU.  Hh  has  told  the 
same  story  twice  as  it  uppeur.s  to  two 
of  the  participants.  In  the  Hrst  w« 
learned  what  Edwin  ('luyhani^er 
thought  of  himself  and  nf  l\w  wotuun 
he  wuH  to  niurry.  In  the  second  we 
learned   what    ilildu    Lessways   thought 

.•JHO 


of  herself  and  of  the  man  she  was  to 
marry.  Wherein  the  two  were  together 
the  incidents  and  conversation  were  of 
course  the  same  in  both  volumes,  but 
they  seemed  very  different  because  we 
were  looking  thru  different  eyes.  In 
Thexe  Twain,  which  deals  with  their 
life  together,  he  has  adopted  the  ordi- 
nai-y  expedient,  tho  with  extraordinary 
skill,  of  telling  how  the  one  and  the 
other  felt  about  things.  Clayhanger  is 
much  more  interesting  as  a  novel  than 


MOSTLY  FOR  BOYS 

The  Child's  Book  of  American  Bi- 
ography, by  Mary  S.  Stimpson.  An 
cxoolleut  collection  of  very  brief,  sim- 
ply but  entertaiuingly  written  sketches 
of   thirty    historic   Amoricaus. 

Boston  :    Little,    Brown.    $1. 

How  to  Make  and  How  to  Mend,  by 
an  amateur  mechanic,  will  delight  a 
boy  and  prove  practical  to  his  elders 
with  its  clear,  short  directions  for 
making,  mending,  and  cleaning  articles 
of  common   use. 

Macmillan.  $1. 

William,  Penn,  by  R.  S.  Holland, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  E.  L. 
Dudley,  are  the  late  issues  of  True 
Stories  of  Great  Americans,  a  tine 
series  of  short  biographies  attractively 
written   for   young   folks. 

Macmillan.    50   cents. 

Letters  From  Brother  Bill,  Varsity 
Sub,  by  W.  K.  Towers.  Practical  ad- 
vice on  the  theory  and  practise  of 
modern  football  in  the  form  of  letters 
from  an  elder  brother  at  college  to  a 
younger  in  prep  school. 

Crowel!.  50   cents. 

Indian  Why  Stories,  by  Frank  B. 
Lindcrman,  are  tales  told  to  the  au- 
thor by  a  chief  of  the  Blarkfeet  In- 
dians and  retold  by  him.  They  are 
aatui'e-stories,  quaint  legends  in  which 
animals   are   personified   and    myths. 

Scribner.   $2. 

Dare  Porter  at  Bear  Camp,  by  Ed- 
ward Strat^-meyer.  The  eleveirth  vol- 
ume of  regulation  Stratemeyt-r  goods 
concerning  the  varied  and  exciting  ex- 
pprieuces  <^»f  the  usual  "widf-awake 
American   lad"   of  juvenile   hction. 

Buriton  :   Lothrop,   Le«  <&  Sheparil.   $1.25. 

The  Adventures  of  Mollie,  Waddy 
and  Tony,  by  Paul  VVaitt.  A  divertiug 
story  of  three  elephants  which  come 
from  the  private  pai-k  of  uu  iiidiau 
prince  to  a  pulilic  park  in  .\nierica, 
where  tliey  riitike  riuiny  friends.  The 
liook   is   tor  (juite   little  petiple. 

Ilimtuti  :     I.ittle,    Hruwn.    SO    oentit. 

Mother  West  Wind  "Why"  Storiea. 
by  'I'horntoii  VV.  I' ■  n.  These  de- 
lightful bedtime  I  "huauiuized 
auuuiils"  have  maii\  unilatiuus.  nioNt 
of  which  utterly  lack  the  chaiiu  iiud 
8|)U'e  of  these  tales  that  tell  why 
Peter  Kidihit  cannot  fold  his  hands 
and  why  S|(otty  Turtle  currier  hin 
house   with    him. 

1  i.iidii      l.lttV,    Hiovvri.   fl 

Mink     I'idd    tn    Husineaa,    by    C.    H, 
Keiland.    A   sixteen  year-old    lioy    t;ike«» 
charge  of  u  notion  stor>',   whii>i'  .vvmr 
is  in  the  hoMpitul.  In 
Iroduccs     NO     utuuy 

MchenieM    that    he    inakeM   a  out 

of  virtiuil  hankruptc.v.  luli  .  .  .,.  but 
Nuch  hoy  puruKons  in  real  life  wouKI 
he   niirucleat,   not   boy*. 

Harper,    fl. 


Hilda  Lessways.  Mr.  Bennett  cannot 
fit  himself  into  Hilda's  shoes  as  he  can 
into  Edwin's.  These  Twain  is  better 
than  the  second  volume  of  the  trilogy 
and  as  a  psychological  study  is  com- 
parable in  interest  to  the  first,  altho  it 
has  not  the  variety  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  Clayhanger.  Tho  perhaps  the 
only  reason  why  we  think  the  first  is 
the  best  is  because  it  is  the  longest. 

But  did  they  "live  happily  ever  af- 
ter"? Well,  they  did  and  they  didn't. 
You  see,  Bennett  isn't  writing  fairj- 
tales;  neither  is  he  writing  tragedies. 
It  was  just  an  ordinary  marriage. 
They  did  not  resort  to  pistols  or  poison 
or  the  divorce  courts.  He  did  not  beat 
her  nor  did  she  scold.  Neither  of  them 
fell  in  love  with  anybody  else.  Still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  occasion- 
ally got  on  each  other's  nerves. 

Edwin  and  Hilda  fly  together  and 
fly  apart  like  electrified  pithballs. 
Their  married  life  is  a  rapid  alterna- 
tion *of  intimacy  and  estrangement. 
The  feeling  of  perfect  comprehension 
and  unity  changes  suddenly  to  a  feel- 
ing of  alienity  and  antagonism.  Each 
of  them  suffers  the  shock  of  Nora  of 
"The  Doll's  House"  when  she  discovers 
that  she  has  been  living  for  years  with 
a  stranger.  The  discordance  of  tem- 
peraments and  the  conflict  of  wills 
threatens  repeatedly  to  drive  them 
apart,  but  their  love  always  draws 
them  together  again.  And  thru  it  all 
we  can  watch  that  gradual  growth  of 
mutual  dependence,  toleration  and  re- 
spect by  which  in  spite  of  themselves 
these  twain  become  one  flesh. 

These  Twain,  by  .\rnoM  Beanett.  Doran.  Jl.50. 
Arnold  Bennett,  by  F.  J.  Harvey  Darton.  Hoh. 
50  cents. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

In  the  histor>'  of  thought  and  cul- 
ture there  are  few  things  more  inter- 
esting than  the  views  of  political 
philosophers,  for  the  state  has  ever  been 
the  greatest  of  social   !■  -     In 

Headings  in  Folitical  Fk...,.,  _,.  _  ran- 
cis  W.  Coker  gives  copious  extracts 
from  the  works  of  the  great  writers 
on  politics  from  Plato  to  Bentham. 
Each  author  is  preceded  by  an  intro- 
ductory sketch  of  his  life  and  work  and 
the  selections  which  follow  are  well 
chosen.  Problems  which  interested  the 
political   philosophers  of   ih  -nay 

be  groupetl  as:  What  is  the  .  .,-u  oi 
the  statt??   Which   is  the  b«itt   forrn  of 

go^  ■■■''■ 

Its. 

Of  these,  only  the  last  has  .i  re:iC 

for  U--  ■  "    ^ 

has  th'  L  .  I 

cording  to  him  arw  caus«U  by  «nvy  of 

the  '  ..       -•        ...  ,„^^ 

bf  t)H» 

miUdl«   class4M    must    b*   st 

as   they  are  the   '     '        '  ' 

lit  a  highly  ^" 
Tk¥  Nuturul 
feasor    Kord    •'-•-'    >■>.»  .i*"    *■..     ^%*«« 
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idea  ill  tlu'  li^vlil  "f  iiatiinil  liislory.  It 
Ih  ii'l'ii'sliiii).''  t(i  coiiio  aiiiiM:,  aiKitluT 
i>x|ilaiial  inn  for  tli«  oiiKiii  <>'  ll>*'  ntalt* 
lii'Hidi'S  tliosit  rainiliar  diics,  the  mili- 
tary and  tlu>  I'l'oiiuniic,  alllio  nuiHt  of 
Ihis  hiKiU  K'(>('^*  to  >i>>  oxplanat  inn  iuid 
oritioisni  of  tlu'  Darwinian  llH-orioH  of 
oviilutinii  and  only  tin*  last  few  i-liaptcrs 
to    (lie    iii(ilo);y    of   tlu>   stall'. 

Itiii'llv,  llu'  tiiiMiry  is  tliat  (lie  orii^'in 
of  llu-  state  ;;(H'S  liack  fvcn  to  pre- 
human or  animal  communilit's,  (U>- 
volops  into  tiu>  t  ril)e  l)asi>d  on  hlood 
and  linally  into  (ho  cohesivf  (.rroiip 
called  till'  nation.  Tho  stron).-;  national- 
ism of  today  is  thcrefoii'  a  leassertion 
of  tlu'  hlood  hasis  of  the  state.  Un- 
eheeked  ahsolutism  is  tiie  very  soul  of 
the  state.  It  dietutes  manners,  morals 
and  laws;  grants  privile.ues  and  liher- 
tios;  the  individual  is  merely  its  crea- 
ture with  no  rin'iit  of  independent  ex- 
istence. IVIeiely  to  state  these  theories 
is  to  invite  volleys  of  criticism.  Hut  it 
should  he  reniemhered  that  here  we  are 
jiiven  only  a  brief  outline  of  this  view. 

Thomas  11.  Keed,  in  dorcDinioit  for 
the  People,  a  series  of  popular  essays 
on  poHtical  reform,  discusses  with 
{Treat  sprijihtliness  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum at\d  recall,  the  short  ballot, 
court  reform,  education,  etc.  Mr. 
Reed's  volume  is  too  brief  and  scrappy 
to  be  an  informinji"  restatement  of  the 
projrressive  movement. 

The  first  part  of  Professor  Dealey's 
new  volume,  (iroirth  of  A»icrican 
State  Coy>stitiitio»s,  is  devoted  to 
an  historical  review  of  these  from 
1776  down  to  1914.  He  finds  a 
marked  tendency  in  the  recently 
adopted  constitutions  to  include  much 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
belonging  properly  to  statute  law.  This 
has  made  them  lon^  and  detailed  in- 
stead of  short  and  general.  Undoubt- 
edly the  tendency  of  the  courts  to  in- 
terpret general  principles  conserva- 
tively has  led  constitution  makers  to 
insert  clauses  g'ranting-  specific  powers 
to  the  legislatures,  particularly  in  mat- 
ters of  social  legislation. 

The  new  movement  in  politics  is 
more  towards  efficiency  than  to  radical 
reform.  Professor  Dealey  vig'orously 
advocates  the  reorganization  of  our 
loose-jointed  irresponsible  g-overnment 
along  efficient,  responsible  lines  thru 
the  short  ballot,  administrative  cen- 
tralization and  the  gubernatorial  budgr- 
et.  He  is  also  inclined  to  favor  a  uni- 
cameral legislature  on  the  g'round  that 
the  two-house  system  multiplies  labor 
and  expense,  promotes  deadlocks  and 
encourages  logf- rolling;  moreover,  it  is 
a  survival  of  aristocracy  with  the  up- 
per class  in  the  upper  house.  Hasty- 
action  on  the  part  of  a  one-chamber 
legislature  would  have  a  sufficient 
check  in   the  g-overnor's  veto. 

The  author  concedes  the  inevitability 
of  woman  suffrage,  but  fears  that  it 
may  result  in  an  increase  of  the  "stay- 
at-home"  vote.  Suffrage  is  not  so  much 
a  right  as  a  privilege,  and  should  be 
dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
tests,  such  as  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  English,  personal  registration 
and  the  payment  of  a  registration  fee, 
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Ni)l,  nil  II  l\    . .  111!    I. lit'   uMiiicil  rompiplion  of  tli(*  fUyhnntfr  trllotrv  h'lt  m  ihf  rii'tr'  ifi''-fi'-;"'-  «••)■)•/  of 
lllotliTli  liiiil'l  lap;!'  I'Niiuil,  UN  Om  moat  itniinrldul  if 

innn"  iiliiii(i|Miiiit,  'I'lll^.SI';  TWAIN  in  Ih-iiik  hi  v..  r 

"'I'linu-HiiiiKiiy."     Il  ii  (UK-  (»f  llir-  frw  iKjvclfi  wliiuli  c  .111  ..iiii  I  11  Iv  hi-  I  AUnl  "wjttsUily."    CoU*! 

J1..M).     'I'lw  {''liivliiin(.'i'r  'rril(>(/v,  lliri-i-  voIiiiiii-n,  in  full  li'iiilnr,  lioxiil,  .'J 


THE  GOLDEN  SCARECROW 


Huffh  Wulpole 


"  Tlic  Vri  \   Miiiil  III  IlKi  IMKJK  lit  u  liiiiliuiy  lllilnivi:  lUi  u  laiiiijiiW.      Hciillliflll,  trri'lcr  nri'l  V.  'i 

woinii-rrul  ■'iiiiipri'lii'ii.tinii  of  llio  worlil  of  cliiMhooil,  aii'l  wnlli'ii  wiili  u  iiM-ttio<l  Itiat  II.'  I 

nnil  Hiiii|)liliuil  and  pulu.lioU  until  liu  liiut  laadu  il  u  «vfll-iiiKli  perfect  uuuuut  of  (utiruwiiin.'      /><  ^    )•/</. 
Timix.  N«-t  I1.2S 

LOT  &  COMPANY  Will  Lcvington  Comfort 

TIiuukIi  Ml'.  ( 'iiiiiliii  I  .1  tiilvi'iiluivi'  liiro  tiiix,  in  tlu*  color  of  fnrfiKri  l.-iii'li  ari<l  tin:  tl 

popularity  tif  "KDUtliMJui-  Uiilct*  Alone,"  In-  also  liaH  an  iifin-Mlinn  r|iii-.il.  for  UU;'n  uii  '. 

tlui  ilu.st  Y  rouliiif  of  "I>ol  tV  Company  a"  ollicu  which  givua  the  houlc  a  more  •atinfyiitji  aiKiiili<'^iicr  th.ni  ihi- 
famous  ''Hiiu(li'il(ri'."    Cnlor  jnchct. 

OF  HUMAN  BONDAGE 

A  lioiik  to  lii'iKiil  u|i(iii,  to  rc-ri-ail,  lor  it.s  l.iMlhunt  viaioning  of  the  stu])iil  people  of  thin  world,  tln'  'lull  "lu- 
ciitDVs,  Mini  tlic  urowlli  of  a  sfTiHitivc  soul.  Net  $1.60 

SPRAGGE'S  CANYON  Horace  Annesley  Vachell 

A  Btorv  of  Caliliirma — where  for  years  he  wua  a  ranchman — by  the  di^ilinguiahed  author  of  QL'I.N'NI.^'.S,' 
«>tc.     ('olor  jnrkct.  Net  $1.26 


Net  $1.26 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


NOBODY  Louts  Joseph  Vance 

A  (Irlinhtlully  light  and  deftly  graceful  comedy  of  society,  melodrama,  and  romantic  love.  liluHtraf '-(I ;  i-olor 
JMcket.  Net  ♦1.26 

THE  STORY  OF  JACOB  STAHL  J.  D.  Beresford 

Next  to  ClayliatiKcr,  I  lie  uroatest  tnloKy — three  book.s,  "The  l^iirly  HLstory  of  J.acob  StaW,"  "A  C'Uidid.'ilf 
for  Truth,"  ""The  Invisible  Kvent."    Kach  sep.ar.itelv,  Net  ?1  .'{.").     The  t'lirre  in  h(\,  boxed,  Net  $2.60 


GENERAL  BOOKS  TO  REMEMBER 


THE  WORLD'S  HIGHWAY 


Norman  Angell 


An  American  pacifist  douunieitt  equally  free  from  vague  sentimentalism,  inexact  prejudice,  and  impractical 
suKRestions.  ■  Net  $1.60 

KINGS,   QUEENS  AND   PAWNS       Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

A  woinun's  nrsi-iiuiui  view  ol  the  war,  lor  men  and  especialfy  for  women  who  desire  to  know  the  feniinine 
reaction  to  the  conflict.  Net  $1.60 


VAGRANT  MEMORIES 


William  Winter 


The  one  ni:ui  who  connects  the  age  of  Longleliow  and  Holmes  with  to-day  gives  his  most  mellow  recollection.<i 
of  greatness  pa.st.    Illustrated.  Net  $3.00 

THEISM  and  HUMANISM    TheRt. Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour 

A  philosophical  adventure  ol  the  lirsl  rank.  Net  $1.76 

DEMOCRACY  anc/ THE  NATIONS    Dr.JamesA.Macdonald 

Seals  the  friendship  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Net  $1.36 

OVER  THERE  Arnold  Bennett 

Scenes  of  War  on  the  Western  Front.    Drawings  by  Walter  Hale.  Net  $1.26 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our  many  attractive  books  to  give  or  possess.     Send  for 
catalogue  and  new  full  size  portraits  of  your  favorite  authors — free  on  request. 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY 


38  West  Thirty-second  Street,  NEW  YORK 
Publlahers  In  America  for  HODDER   &  STOUCHTON 


ALBANY  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

has    good    positions    for   good   teachers    with   good 

records.    Send  for  Bulletin, 
81  CHAPEL    STKEET.  ALBANY,    N.   Y. 

The  Universily  of  Southern  Minnesota  f/;^^! 

atesot  Recognized  Collegeswork  leading  to  advanced  degrees 
either  in  residence  or  "in  absentia."  Hit;h  School  subjects 
also  offered  by  correspondence.     Address 

VVM.  W.  MEINERS,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Austin.   Minn. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

UAM17   *"    addition   to  resident 
O  v/ ill  1-i   ^*'°'''''  oKers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For  detailed  in- 
formation address 

U.  of  C.(Div.M)  Chicago.  III. 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


The  Warhascrfcited  unlimited  oppnrtiii;;:^  ;  r  r  t>  os^  whi"'  kn-->w 
<I'.\MSH.  FRK>CH.GFkMA>i.rn.ALlA>.  Now  is  the  time 
etter  your  position  or  increase  vour  business.  Learn  quickly 
duritic  spare  moments,  bv  the 


and  easily,  at  ho' 


LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

A  till  listen  to  the  livine  voice  of  a  nativp  professor  pro- 
nounce the  fiTeipn  lantniacc.  i>vcr  ami  over,  until  you 
l.ru.w  it.  Our  rronls  fit  all  tiilkinc  machines.  Write 
luirtii'iilnrs  ,.f  (riiil  nflcr.  ea?v  terms 


liDrAi  yMA<;  nrr  i    '^^^  language-phone  method 

I  lULAL  ama:5  W  I   I  975  Putnam  Bldg.,  2  W.  45th  St..  N.  Y. 


<^^^m^'^ 


REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFFICE 


g    Celehrated 
I  Hats 

I        Supreme  in  Style 
I  and  Quality 

178-180  Fifth  Ave.        181  Broadwuy 
NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  PHIUDELPHIA 

Ajeocles  In  all  Prlacipal  Cities 


I 
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SOME  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


Heart  of  Europe 

By  Ralph  Adams  Cram 

"The  book  is  glowing  lava.  It  is  the  product  of  an  artist,  a  poet,  an  enthu- 
siast, whose  heart  is  broken  by  the  vandalism  of  war.  .  .  .  No  one  can  read 
his  chapters  without  a  thrill  of  delight  in  his  fine  descriptions,  his  vivid  enthusi- 
asm, his  enliglitcning  explanations." — Boston  Transcript. 

Bt-aiitifttlly  illustrated.     $.\^^o. 


Beautiful  Gardens  in  America 

By  Louise  Shelton 

This  sumptuous  volume  contains  beautiful  pictures  of  a  great  variety  of  those 
gardens  in  this  country  which  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  possibilities 
of  gardening  under  our  diverse  climatic  conditions,  accompanied  by  a  brief  but 
truly  illuminative  text. 

No  more  ideal  Christmas  Gift  for  the  garden-lover  could  be  found. 

Profusely  illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white.    $3.00  net. 


Constantinople  Old  and  New 

By  H.  G.  Dwight 

"The  work  has  been  a  labor  of  love — Constantinople  is  th^  author's  birth- 
place. He  knows  it  as  home,  and  the  touch  of  atTection  appears  on  every  page. 
Life  high  and  low,  the  hut  and  the  palace,  the  marts,  the  water-front,  the  retired 
nooks  float  gently  within  our  ken  under  the  author's  guidance,  and  the  story  of 
the  "glory  of  the  East'  unfolds  gently,  informingly,  seductively,  but  effectively. 
One  can  almost  say,  after  reading  the  !)ook,  1  know  Constantinople.  .  .  .  Few 
books  of  the  kind  will  prove  more  satisfying  to  the  mind  that  would  inhale  East- 
ern aroma  or  the  eye  that  delights  in  knowing  things  as  they  are." — Literary 
Digest. 

Profusely  illustrated.     In  bo.c,  S^.lh)  net. 


Some  New  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 


The  Most   Beautiful  Edition  Ever  Published  of 

Hans  Brinker 

Or  The  Silver  Skates 

By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post     "From  cvit)   poiiii  oi   view  the  new  volume  deserves  a 
place  on  the  library  shelves  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  cliildren  of  the  present  day" 
Illustrated   by   iicorye    Wharton    PdztKirds.     $J.ui>    net. 


Indian  Why 
Stories 

Sparks  from  War  Eagle's  Lodge-Fire 
By  Frank  B.  Linderman 

Illuitrated  In  Color  by   Charles  M.  Rutiell 

"1  111-  .ilorie's  arc  ^so  well  lold,  wiili 
so  much  of  the  Moiituiia  Indian  at- 
rnospiuTe,  tiiat  we  can  si-i-  tlir  eye>i  of 
the  little  people  oprn  wiiUr  anil  wider 
as  the  old  ciiief  telU  these 
tales." — Neztf  york  hveninj 
I'ost. 

$j.()n  net. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


The  Toy-Shop 
Book 

By   Ada   Van  Stone  Harris 

aitd 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Waldo 

A  hook  for  younn  children,  written 

ill     ><yiii|>atiiy     with     their     ideas    and 

ainii^eiiuiit-.,  yit  in  such  a  way  a^  to 

direct       their       thoughts       into 

|irolitaMc  chaiuu-l-.      Illu-itiatiii 

in  color 


.</ 


>!.•/ 


which  would  automatically  disfranchise 
undesirable  citizens.  Suffrage  would 
then  cease  to  be  "deemed  an  inherent 
right,  automatically  going  to  each 
adult  citizen  as  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority, but  rather  a  right  earned  by- 
showing  an  intelligent  interest  in  civic 
life,  yet  liable  to  be  forfeited  by 
neglect." 

Readings  in  Political  Philosophy,  by  Francis 
y>.  Coker.  The  Macmillan  Co.  $2.25.  The  Na- 
tional History  of  the  State,  by  Henry  Jones 
Ford.  Princeton  University  Press.  $1.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  People,  by  Thomas  H.  Reed 
B.  W.  Huebsch.  $1.50.  Growth  of  .American 
State  Constitution,  by  J.  Q.  Dealey.  Ginn  & 
Co.    ?1.40. 

OUR  NEGLECTED  HERITAGE 
The  fact  that  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  is 
our  greatest  authority  in  practical  agri- 
culture makes  The  Holij  Earth,  this 
essay  expressing  his  ideal,  his  philos- 
ophy of  life,  of  striking  interest  and 
value.  His  plea  for  simpler,  more  hon- 
est, more  thoughtful  living  is  born  of 
no  intellectual  theory,  but  is  the  nat- 
ural, the  unavoidable  result  of  dealing 
daily  with  the  forces  of  nature.  He  is 
no  impractical  dreamer  of  a  return  to 
more  primitive  conditions.  Scientific 
farming  will  make  fewer  farmers  nec- 
essary for  feeding  the  world.  But  he 
looks  forward  confidently  to  the  time 
when  no  human  being  shall  be  deprived 
of  intimate  touch  with  his  Mother 
Earth,  without  which  complete,  sane, 
glad  life  may  not  long  endure.  Waste. 
disfiguration,  indifference  to  the  beau- 
tiful world,  these  he  shows  us  for  what 
they   are — sacrilege. 

The  Holy    Earth,  by  L.  H.  Bailey.   Scribner.   $1. 

FRANCE    TRANSFORMED 

r>»>fore  the  war  Anatole  France  was 
IKHuing  witty  setirn  on  patriotism  and 
war.  Now  he  publishes,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fund  for  wounded  soldiers,  a  handsome 
volume  of  patriotic  letters  and  essays  eu- 
titletl   Sur  la   voie  ylorieuise. 

Paris:   Champion.   3   fr.   50. 

PLEASANT  ESSAYS  ON  UNPLEASANT  PEOPLE 
Affii  iiiiitiont.  iu  the  reprint  of  the  i-ollect- 
eU  works  of  Havelork  Kllis.  contains  stml- 
ies  of  Nietzsthe,  Zola.  Casanova  and  Iluvx- 
mans.  which  have  not  lost  their  interest  in 
spite  of  the  attention  given  to  these  authors 
ill  the  twenty  years  sime  the  es.says  were 
written. 

HouxKton    MilDin.    il.TS. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

An   excellent   nuiuiial  euti''  ■  '    '  - 

the  I'lr  of  thf  Sihoot  1.1 
prepared  by  the  department  ■•:  i  un.  in 
strnction  of  Wist-onsiu  at  Madi»i>u.  The 
advice  on  the  sele«'tion  and  use  i<i  ^leritKi- 
icals  in  the  classrtH>iii  will  interest  thix^e 
teachers  who  have  ailopteil  this  new  meth- 
od  of  eilucatiou. 

Miidi:ion,   Wia.  :   IVpt.   of   Public   liwtructiuo 

A   BRIEF   HISTORY   OF   EDUCATION 

I'lof'essoi-    F'raiik    llei  rf|>4.iir    <'>r)«v«u«    hn* 
published      I     Stuiltnt'i 
turn,    into    which    he    h\ 
sential    fact",    of    hi- 

Viiltilnes    !ih<l    the    (•' 

\ 

MMraiilW*.    IVM. 
With    t'reiich    Itleratur*   lk«   utlvkU   k*ti  • 


Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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<l(im<>  irAililiiv  Ih  maili'  Ihi'  iihihI  of  In  tlie 
(Ifliiilrd  Hliitiv  (if  lliiKliNli  wiilciM  oii^  llu'lr 
cvrriiincN  out  l>y  ('liiiiiiiiry  HicwmIit  TIiiIut. 

MuniUlluii.  f;!.:^c*. 

Till-   OOD   01'   THE   nOMANB 

I'lol'.  W.  WuimIc  l''itwlfr  liiiM  imliliHlifd 
IiIh  Oxford  l.iMliircM  uit  Ixininin  hliils  (if 
Ih'itU  ill  the  Liixl  Criillli  U  It,  Imr  Ihr  <'lnint- 
tun  Km.  Altliii  (lie  Hiimi't'K  d<>  mil  .yield  ■ 
Ki'cnl  Miiioiiiit  of  diilii,  IIh-  iiiilliiii'.  Willi  hiM 
wrll  kin'Uii  IlKMum-ss  rximiiiifs  cvcr.v  scriiii 
of  cvid.'li.r  ill  tin-  HkIiI  "I'  <li<'  Ki'lH'I'ill  Inwn 
lind  dcvcloimiriils  of  irliKioiis  iinlioiiH.  'I'lm 
book  <oii.sliliili's  M  valiialili-  iiddilioii  lo  tlif 
litcrntiiit"  on   (lie   n-linioii   of  nmii'iit    Hoiiif. 

MuCMlilllkll.    *l.'iu. 

"BE   PREPARED" 

'I'lic  SiDiil  Liiir  ill  rractirr  is  im  fliilioni- 
tioii   of  II   scries  of   Hoy   Seoul    liilUs   l>y    Ar 
tlinr  1'].  Ciir.y.  lie  deyoles  n  eliii|i(er  to  eiii'li 
rliiiise  of  the  law.  and  illiisl  rali-s  liis  points 
with    exainpies    from    life,    .lames    I).    West, 

Chief   Seoiit    llxeciitiye   of    America,    re n 

mends  his  interpretation  to  Seoul  leaih-is 
and  others  inltMested  in  tlie  deyelopmeiil  of 
boys'  eharaeter. 

Huston:    Little,    lirown.   iW   oi'iits. 

FROM  FOUNDER   TO   FIRE 

"The  Wellesley  of  serious  iinrpose,  eon- 
seei'iited  to  noble  idejils  of  Christian 
scholarship"  has  foiiml  in  Florence  Coii- 
yerso  a  chronicler  who  recounts  the  his- 
tory of  her  Alma  Mater  with  deei>  ad- 
miration of  lier  aims  and  wide  knowledce 
of  her  iicliieyemeiits.  Thr  Stonj  of  W'rllrs- 
/<•//  is  particularly  well  illustrated  b.v 
drawings  of  the  college  buildings  and 
campus   by    Norman    Irying    Hlack. 

Boston:    Little,   Brown.   $2. 

HOW   OUR   BIBLE   COMES   TO   US 

Hack  of  the  Hible,  in  :i  realm  until  recent 

years    verv    shadowy,    lies    an     interesting 

study    of  "its    sources.    The    Sfonj    of    Our 

Bihfc.  by  Ilandd   B.  ITuntinK,  illumiuatiuf; 

these  backKrounds,  is  admirably  adapted  to 

children    and    it    will    endue    the    book    for 

them  with  a  now  and  livin.a;  interest.  There 

are     chapters     on     the     King     James     and 

other    versions,    pictures    of    ancient    nianti- 

soripts.    Kabylonian    and    archaic    carvings 

and    writings    and    good    reproductions    of 

classic  pictures. 

Scribner.    $1.50. 

THE  FRENCH  STAGE 

]Mr.  Barrett  II.  Clark  is  an  indefatigable 
worker,  and  to  his  studies  of  contemporary 
British,  .American,  and  Continental  drama 
he  has  now  added  Confonponiry  French 
Dramatists.  To  the  essays  on  the  Theatre 
Libre,  Lavedan.  TjcIMaitre,  and  Donnay, 
taken  from  his  "Three  Modern  Plays  from 
the  French,"  have  been  lulded  critical  esti- 
mates of  Brieux,  Hervieu.  Rostand,  Capus, 
Bataille,  Bernstein,  together  with  a  bibliog- 
raphy and  list  of  i)lays  almost  indispen.sable 
to   the  student  of  the  theatre. 

Stewart  &  Kidd.  $1.50. 

THE  MODERN  WANDERLUST 

From  the  author  of  "Our  Mr.  Wrenn." 
more  was  to  be  exitected  than  the  rather 
shallow  Trail  of  the  Ha  irk.  in  which  Sin- 
clair I^ewis  concerns  himself  with  the  evo- 
lution of  on(>  of  Minnesota's  young  Nor- 
wegians and  his  wanderlust.  Abandoning 
the  (piiet  humor  that  made  Mr.  Wrenn  such 
a  delightful  ac(iu:iintance,  Mr.  Lewis  seeks 
to  portray  youth's  adventuring  spirit,  but. 
.still  young  himself,  he  fails  to  recognize 
the  commonplaceness  of  incidents  which 
the  perspectives  of  age  and  experience 
would   gage   more  correctly. 

Harper.   $1.35. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH 

Colon  Jfyi/iene,  by  I>r.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
does  not  deal,  as  one  might  infer  from  the 
title,  with  sanitation  at  Panama  but  with 
another  canal  more  imi)ortant  to  all  of  us. 
In  this  volume  as  in  that  (Ui  "Neurasthenia," 
now  appearing  in  a  revised  edition,  the 
•well-known  Battle  Creek  ideas  of  diet  and 
exercize  are  apjilied  to  some  of  the  most 
serious  and  common  ailments.  Dr.  Kellogg 
warns  against  the  dangers  of  fasting. 
Fletcherizing  and  other  fads  of  the  day. 
IJattle    Creek.    Mich.:    Good    Health    Pub.    Co. 


You  Can  Earn 
NE.VJ  MACHINE 


M  oiy   loi'    .II  m;  51. 1"!  b  yrnr 
mill    l.i'iinr    » nil     lliia 
nini'liliiiv      ^  ml     eiiii 


itnil    Iti'itnr     N>iilt     llitN     iifiv  ^i^v 

nini'liliiiv       ^  nil  too.     ^^^g^^^m 

Vtni    iiei'd   iio   <<ifM'rl<<iiri<.    ^^^^^^^ 

Wl*  tl.ili  ll  MMI  I'KI'.I'.  In  olii*  iillll|i|rt  InwHtll. 

Hliirt   rlultl.  III.    liiiiiMv      I  .vi*r%  wliiTi*  I  liorn*^ 

III.  Illy  i.f  fiiiiiiiv  anil  lilu  unnll  lnilll«  wnll  Inn 
tiir  ainl-il  ii  nm  iitiii. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  liiiHiiiiMn  III!  of  yonr  own.  Hiiiulnu  little 
C'liiiiliil  iiMil  ^'l  ii\\  M  fiiMt  Into  II  rial  f:irliii,v  it 
reiil  ininiiifarl  iiier.  Oprn  a  Tirn  Kc-|iair  Shop 
with  Haywouci  ICquipincmt.  I.i't  llie  liKilicy 
rnlMn.  Auto  tin  H  iiicil  iiieniliiitr  coiihIiiiiI  ly. 
'J'liere  Ih  .your  luiilll.  OwiierH  ciiifer  to  kIvc 
you  tlieir  liiLsiiicHH.     It    nii'iiiiH   ii   hiivimk    <if 

money   In  theiii.uiKi  bJK  (-'UhIi 

reliini'i  fur  you, 

JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

If/  '''^CflH^I  ^  ^'iiliifilili*  jfiilili.  f  II  no  WIT 

J      1      t-OBI^B  mill  wiiillli.  ll  uiviwili nil- 

V     I      '^'IJKni^^l  r'etii  ili'litllri.     Jliivv  t<>  Htiirt. 
^^        7 '^H^^^l  '''W  '""■■  ■'<'!' eil 

r 


lull..  1.11  II itiour     /■■■' 


opporluniiir.      HlioiMi 
how   I'liHy   tho     ^ 
work    can   bo      • 
ShoHB  the  liiK  prollt  in     Ji 
flold.     Wrii.'.f.r  It       / 

♦  Gontlrmi-n: 


doiuv 

thlH   iirw 

tixliiy.     A    j>»>Hlcar<l    will    do 

Gi't  >oiir  FKI'i:  r.>i>y. 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

1006  Capitol  Ave. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANA 


HRfwoid  Tire  and 
Fquipritenl  Company 
006  dipit..!  Avo. 
Jntliunaptitiii,  Ind. 
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Caught  51  Rats  One  Week 

Tr.ip  resets  itself.  22  inches  high.  Will 
List  for  years.  C.in't  get  out  of  order. 
Weighs  -  pounds.  12  rats  caught  one  day. 
(Iieese  is  used,  dning  away  witli  poisons, 
fhis  trap  does  its  work,  never  fails  and  is 
always  ready  for  the  next  rat.  When  rats 
and  mice  pass  device  they  die.  Rats  arc 
disease  carriers,  also  cause  tires.  These 
Catchers  should  be  in  every  school  build- 
ing. Rat  catcher  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  $,3.  Mouse  catcher,  10  inches  high,  $1. 
Money   back   if   not    satisfied. 

H.  D.  SWARTS,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer 

Universal  Rat  and  Mouse  Traps 

Box  566  Scranton,  Pa. 


The   Best 

Christmas  Gift 

for  a  Girl 

A  liiiok  MO  fiiNi-iniilitiKly  ruiiiiiiil  M'  lliiit, 
wlieri-viT  .viHi  ii|ifn  It,  \<i<i  wiiiit  i'<  ri-iid 
linlli    wii.VH     HI)    lii-iinlifii),    IiimIiIi-    iind         ' 

llllll      ilM     Iiiimhi-hmIiMI     llieaMH     eoltxtilllt      Jn 

Mil  iIi'IIkIiI  fully  iiiMlnielive  Unit  Ki'l"  ""d 
llinllieiN  alike  full  in  love  with  jl  llii-  i>4 
llie  mIoI'.V  .Mihh  {''lliel  ItuKel'M  Iiiih  wiiI'<;. 
iif     II     cillll|i     nil     l.like     SeliilKn,     wln-li-     "i'.  >> 

gii'lH,    liviiiK    toKellicr    oiitilniirM,    learn    the 

larger    leKMiuiM    nf    Miiciiil     life    UN     well     iiH     In 

•  iMik,   iiiid    liiiild    NlielterM,    Mwiin,   dive,    |iiii| 

die     cniiues,     go     on     "IlikcH,"     iind     lllive     iill 

sorts  of  fun,  while  Krowiiig  into  nlrmiK. 
s|ileiidid.  <'ii|iiilile  Women  with  iiliiiiidiini 
hialtli  and  elierg.V.  'I'IiIm  Iniok  "Seltiigo 
\\uliii|ii  ('ain|i  l'"ire  (JirlH"  Ih  tin*  lirHt  and 
Miil.v  aiitlioii/.ed  Mtor.v  of  the  cnii.p  where 
the  great  world-HWeepiiig  ('amp  I-'ire  move 
iiieiit:  started.  It  in  a  inoNt  fiiHciniiiing 
stor.v,  hilt  more  than  11  stor.v,  for  it  eon- 
tains  a  personal  iiit  rodiielion  liy  the  founder 
of  Camp  l''ire  telling  how  the  movenieiil 
started,  togethei'  with  songs.  svihIioIh.  I'miiip 
l<'ire  deeoratioiis  and  more  than  ."»(»  exi|uii<ite 
illustrations.  I'riee  only  $l.i;r»  /toHlai/c  pre- 
paid. Order  today.  Voii  take  no  risk.  If 
not  entirely  satisfied,  return  the  hook  at 
once  for  pi'oinfit  refund.  Send  your  order 
to  (Jooi)  IIkamii  I'ini.i.siii.\(;  Co.,  .'511 
\\.  Main  St..  liattle  Creek,  Mich. 
Or  ask   your   regular   buol<sellcr 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

arc  used  i;uvvadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  tiiey  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  witii  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
tlie  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE.  INC.         106-110  Setmth  Ave..  New  York  Gfr 
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TRADE  MARK^^-J'^REG.U.S  PAT.OFF 


C  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 


Coats,  Wraps,  Neckwear 
and  Muffs 

In  All  The  Fashionable  Furs 

126  West  42nd[  Street 
I   NEW    YORK   I 


THE  MARKET   PLACE 

A  REVIEW  OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


LOANS  AND   CREDITS 

Reports  from  London  say  that  the 
two  committees  recently  appointed,  one 
in  that  city  and  the  other  in  New  York, 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  British 
credit  here,  have  agreed  upon  a  plan 
for  a  credit  of  $150,000,000.  Eight 
London  banks  are  to  be  the  borrowers, 
upon  the  security  of  bonds  deposited 
with  the  Bank  of  England.  The  term 
of  the  bankers'  bills  is  to  be  six  months. 
It  is  said  in  New  York,  however,  that 
the  first  credit  will  be  for  $50,000,000. 
The  money  will  be  expended  in  this 
country  for  supplies. 

The  first  call  for  payments  (15  per 
cent)  from  subscribers  to  the  Anglo- 
French  loan  yielded  $72,000,000.  It  is 
understood  that  all  of  this  has  been 
paid  out  for  war  supplies.  Under  the 
second  call,  for  30  per  cent,  to  be  paid 
on  the  29th  inst.,  $144,000,000  will  be 
received,  and  this  sum  probably  will  be 
used  at  once  in  the  same  way. 

CONGESTION  OF  EXPORTS 

The  Government's  complete  report 
concerning  our  exports  in  October  has 
not  yet  been  published,  but  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  impoi'ts  was  even  larger  than 
the  previous  high  record  shown  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  $174,682,478.  September's 
excess  was  $146,343,919,  and  the  aver- 
age excess  for  the  four  months  imme- 
diately preceding  was  about  $122,000,- 
000.  In  four  weeks  of  October  the  ship- 
rpents  from  the  thirteen  ports  which  do 
ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade 
were  $308,000,000,  against  $299,000,- 
000  in  February.  In  the  week  ending 
October  23  the  amount  rose  to  $98,- 
777,000,  which  exceeded  by  $25,000,- 
000  the  exports  of  the  preceding  week, 
and  those  had  never  been  equaled  in 
the  past.  The  part  assigned  to  New 
York  was  $67,000,000.  For  the  entire 
month  of  October  all  records  at  New 
York  were  broken,  the  shipments  from 
that  port  amounting  to  $176,387,000. 
In  February,  the  previous  high  record 
month,  they  were  only  $113,000,000. 
Exports  in  November  have  been  large, 
but  in  no  week  have  they  equalled 
those  of  the  third  week  in  October. 

Exports  would  have  been  even  great- 
er, if  ships  and  harbor  facilities  could 
have  been  found  for  all  the  freight  that 
came  to  the  seaboard.  At  New  York 
and  other  Eastern  ports  there  is  an 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  con- 
gestion of  outward  bound  freight.  Piers 
and  freight  yards  are  crowded  with 
loaded  cars,  and  there  are  long  lines  of 
Huch  cars  on  sidings  reaching  back  into 
the  country.  One  mil  road  officer's  esti- 
mate of  the  dumber  of  cars  thus 
Htalled  wa.s  50,000.  Congestion  has  been 
increased  liy  the  closing  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  interrupted  shipnuMit  of 
locomotiveH.  cars,  guns  and  ammunition 
to  TiuH.sia.  ExportH  of  wheat  hav»'  re 
cimtly  been  very  largi«,  the  weekly 
average  for  the  laxt  xeven  weekm  hav- 


ing  been  11,500,000  bushels.  The  filling 
of  orders  for  the  Allies  has  brought  to 
the  ports  large  quantities  of  auto 
trucks,  explosives  and  arms.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  war  has  with- 
drawn from  commercial  service  nearly 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  merchant 
marine  tonnage. 

While. we  are  selling  large  quantities 
of  supplies  to  the  Allies,  neutral  coun- 
tries are  coming  to  us  for  products 
which,  before  the  war,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  buy  elsewhere.  The  official 
figures  for  the  eight  months  that  ended 
with  August  show  an  increase  of  thirty 
per  cent  in  our  exports  to  South  Amer- 
ica. This  change  indicates  a  transfer  to 
the  United  States  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  trade  formerly  controlled 
by  England  and  Germany. 

OUR  GREAT  CROPS 
Corn  is  always  our  largest  crop,  and 
the  Government's  recent  report  shows 
that  this  year's  yield  is  3,090,509,000 
bushels,  a  quantity  exceeding  last 
year's  crop  by  417.000.000  bushels,  and 
greater  by  350,000,000  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding. Favorable  conditions  in  Octo- 
ber added  04.000,000  bushels  to  last 
month's  official  estimate.  This  great 
crop  is  worth  $190,000,000  more  than 
any  one  of  its  predecessors,  and  is 
valued  at  nearly  two  billions,  or 
$1,913,025,071.  Only  once  has  the  yield 
been  surpassed,  and  then,  in  1912,  by 
a  few  million  bushels. 

Credit  for  part  of  the  great  quantity 
must  be  given  to  the  South,  where,  ow- 
ing to  the  depression  of  last  year's 
cotton  market,  eleven  cotton-growing 
states  increased  their  corn  acreage  by 
35  per  cent. 

In  this  report  our  people  are  told 
again  that  we  have  harvested  more  than 
a  billion  bushels  (1,002,029,000)  of 
wheat,  or  almost  one-quarter  of  the 
world's  output.  This  is  a  record  crop 
that  surpasses  by  111,000,000  last 
year's  great  yield,  itself  a  high  record 
then  for  wheat  harvests.  The  average 
fur  five  years  ending  with  1913  was 
only  686,000,000  bushels.  Our  two  enor- 
mous yields  have  come  to  a  war  mar- 
ket that  has  made  a  demand  for  our 
unprecedented  surpluses  and  given 
good  prices  to  our  wheat-growers.  In 
recent  weeks  our  exports  of  wheat 
have  been  very  large,  but  Canada — 
also  having  a  large  surplus  and.  quite 
naturally,  enjoying  the  favor  of  Great 
Britain  and  Krancr  competes  u  ' 
ill  foreign  sales.  Much  of  C.i  i 
wheat  goes  out  from  our  ports.  Our 
wheat  1  and    those    of    Canada 

will    pi  control   the   foreign    fiflil 

(  KuHsia's  surplus  being  locked  up)  un 
til  the  middle  of  January,  when  the  .\r- 
gfiitinc  ami  .Australian  crops  will  affect 
the  markt't.  Argentina's  surplus  is 
about  i)(),(l00.0(>0  bushels.  Crop  failure 
in  Australia  last  y^ar  requiretl  th*-  im 
portatioM  of    ir>.l)()0,(>()()  bushels  to  HUp 


ply  her  needs,  but  this  year  a  surplus 
of  75,000,000  bushels  is  expected. 

The  value  of  our  principal  farm 
crops  this  year  is  about  $5,500,000,000. 
Several  of  them,  in  addition  to  wheat, 
show  new  high  records.  In  this  list  are 
oats,  barley,  rye,  hay,  and  rice.  Last 
week's  report  shows  that  the  yield  of 
oats  was  1,517,478,000  bushels,  against 
1,141,000,000  in  1914,  and  a  five  years' 
average  of  only  1,139,000,000.  Barley's 
increase  over  last  year's  crop  was  21 
per  cent,  and  hay  showed  a  gain  of 
15  per  cent. 

In  the  hight  of  the  crop-moving  sea- 
son there  has  been  no  financial  strain. 
A  few  years  ago  this  was  a  season  of 
financial  disturbance  and  anxiety. 
Crops  are  larger  now,  but  no  difficul- 
ties are  seen.  The  improvement  and 
relief  are  due  mainly  to  our  new  na- 
tional banking  system. 

STEEL  AND  COPPER 

There  is  still  great  pressure  upon 
manufacturers  in  the  steel  industry.  A 
strong  demand  from  abroad  has  been 
accompanied  by  offers  of  considerable 
premiums  for  the  filling  of  orders.  But 
the  output  of  a  majority  of  the  mills  is 
sold  for  four  or  five  months  to  come. 
It  is  understood  that  several  orders 
were  rejected  last  week.  So  completely 
has  the  supp'y  of  steel  been  engaged 
that  the  requirements  for  a  beginning 
of  work  on  the  two  battleships  for 
which  bids  were  opened  a  few  days  ago 
cannot  be  satisfied,  it  is  said,  until  next 
summer.  This  causes  complaint  at 
Washington,  where  some  propose  that 
Congress  shall  be  asked  for  legislation 
that  will  afford  relief.  Prices  continue 
to  rise. 

After  remaining  for  a  long  time  in 
the  neighborhood  of  18  cents  a  pound, 
the  price  of  copper  is  advancing.  Week 
before  last  it  rose  to  18^2,  and  at  the 
end  of  last  week  it  was  19^3-  This 
change  has  been  caused  by  a  revival  of 
ilemand  from  Europe.  It  has  stimulated 
trading  in  copper  company  shares  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  where  consider- 
able gains  were  shown  in  the  early  days 
of  last  week.  These  gains  were  reduced 
in  the  later  days,  however,  and  the  net 
changes  were  fractional.  The  plans  of 
companif  '         "  '\d 

by  the   Cu„..  •  .  '>- 

pany  excited  some  interest.  It  appears 
that   the  latter   .  '     '    ' '      -      'f 

I'tah  Copper  C.-  «• 

sold  to  the  Kennecott  i  ompany.  \%  ■ 

.  are  in  Alaska,  and  that  th»  kea 
t    (ompany   is   to  acquire  control 
of  the  Brailen  Company,  who-se  mines 
are  in  Chili. 
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('ImiitaiKiiiii  Oirt'loH  exfrci/.c  i-onaid- 
t'ial)k'  iiint'iiuity  to  mak»'  (lii'ii  {•uiri'iit 
ovt'iits  studios  I'UVtlivo.  'I'lii'  favoiilo 
device  is  a  roll  call  to  which  farh  moni- 
ber  ri'sponds  with  his  si'U'ction  of  thi* 
most  importatit  ovciit  in  '"riic  Story 
of  tht>  Woi>k."  llo  imist  hv  propaicd  to 
dofiMid  ins  sok'i'tion  witli  loasoiis.  An- 
other mctliod  is  to  assign  kinds  of 
events  |)olitii'al,  rolifiious,  literary, 
educational,  international,  etc.  to  par- 
ticular members  to  keep  track  of  month 
by  month,  three  to  five  minute  sum- 
maries bein^-  called  for  at  each  meet- 
injj  of  the  circle. 

"Acres  of  Hiamonds."  the  lecture 
which  has  been  delivered  more  times 
than  any  other  on  the  Lyceum  and 
rhautau(iua  platform,  by  Russell  H. 
Conwoll.  has  just  been  published  in 
book  form.  5124  times  was  the  record 
when  the  book  went  to  press.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  sinfile  lecture  has 
earned  more  than  $4,000,000  in  the 
fifty-odd  years  of  its  delivery.  Ralph 
Parlette's  "University  of  Hard 
Knocks,"  delivered  over  2000  times,  is 
also  out  in  book  form.  Edmund  Vance 
Cooke's  poems,  the  basis  of  nearly  6000 
Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  recitals,  have 
appeared   in   several   volumes. 

Edward  J.  Ward,  head  of  the  Com- 
munity Center  work  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  University  for  five  years,  and 
the  Social  Service  School  at  Chautau- 
qua this  year,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
newly  created  position  in  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  His  term 
begins  in  January,  and  national  scope 
is  thus  afforded  for  his  promotion  and 
direction  of  the  idea  of  use  of  the 
schoolhouse  for  free  discussion,  as  a 
polling  place,  and  as  a  democratic  so- 
cial center  for  the  people. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation announces  a  National  Rural 
Teachers'  Reading-  Circle  plan.  The 
recommended  books  may  be  obtained 
from  publishers  or  secured  from  li- 
braries or  otherwise.  The  list  is  classi- 
fied under  five  heads  as  Non-profes- 
sional Books  of  Cultural  Value,  Edu- 
cational Classics,  General  Principles 
and  Methods  of  Education,  Rural  Edu- 
cation, and  Rural  Life  Problems.  The 
work  is  intended  as  a  two-year  read- 
ing course,  altho  it  may  be  completed 
by  the  industrious  teacher  in  shorter 
time.  To  those  who  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  read  intelligently 
not  less  than  five  books  from  the  gen- 
eral culture  list  and  three  books  from 
each  of  the  other  four  lists — seventeen 
books  in  all — within  the  two  years  of 
the  time  of  registering,  will  be  award- 
ed a  national  Rural  Teacher's  Reading 
Circle  Certificate. 


Anglo-French  Cioki  Bonds 

Yii'Miiiv.1  an   Incoint*  of   Nt-arly  5'/2% 
On   V'our  lnve.stnu*nt 


Soiiiritv 


These  bonds  .n  c  tlie  joint  arid  several  obliKation 
ol  tlic  Kovcrninciits  of  the  United  KinKtlom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  France.  The 
ultimate  security  is  the  whole  t.ixinK  power  of  the  British  and 
l"'icnch  governments  and  the  Imancial,  morality  of  the  British 
and  French  peoples. 

Income  O^^'''  O"^  ^'^^  °f  ^^^  issue  of  $500,000,000  was  with- 
drawn for  investment  by  members  of  the  purchas- 
ing group.  The  balance  is  offered  at  98  and  interest,  yieldin;'. 
an  income  of  nearly  5X''.  British  Consols  and  French  Rentes 
have  usually  sold  in  normal  limes  at  prices  to  yield  only  2'A''f' 
to  314%. 

Conversion     ^"  addition  to  the  income  of  nearly  5%%,  each 
Privilece  bond    carries   with    it  a  special  privilege  enti- 

tling the  holder,  if  he  does  not  desire  to  have 
his  bond  redeemed  at  par,  to  exchange  it  at  or  before  matur- 
ity—which is  five  years  from  date-  for  a  4>3%  bond  of  the  two 
governments,  which  will  run  until  1940,  but  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  the  governments  on  and  after  October  15,  1930. 
Based  on  the  yield  of  British  Consols  and  French  Rentes  in 
past  years,  such  a  bond  would  have  sold  below  110  in  only 
three  years  of  the  eighty  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war  and  would  have  sold  during  this  period  as  high 
as  126. 

Convenience  '^^'^  bonds  are  issued  in  convenient  de- 
nominations of  $100,  $500,  and  $1000,  and 
in  coupon  and  registered  form,  offering  equal  opportunity  and 
return  to  all  classes  of  investors.  To  offer  a  convenient  market 
for  their  subsequent  purchase  or  sale,  they  \vill  be  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Their  value,  as  a  basis  for 
loans,  is  already  well  established  among  the  banks  of  the 
country. 

Interest  Payable  October  15  and  April  15 

Make  Application  to  any  Bank,  Trust  Company, 
Bond  Dealer  or  Broker 


DIVIDENDS 


OFFICE    OF 
FEDERAL    MINING    &    SMELTING    CO. 

32  Broadway,  New  York,  November  15,   1915. 

A  dividend  of  one  (l'?^1  per  cent,  on  the  Pre- 
ferred stock  (if  this  Company  has  today  been  de- 
clared, payable  December  lo,  1915.  to  stockhold- 
ers of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  November 
22,    1915.  WILLIAM  J.    HALL,   Secretary.  . 

THE   NATIONAL    SUGAR   REFINING   COMPANY 
OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

New  York.  November  9,  1915. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Company  have 
this  dav  declared  a  dividend  of  ONE  ANb  ONE- 
HALF  "PEU  CENT.  (1%%)  on  the  Capital  stock 
of  the  Company,  payable  January  3,  1916,  to 
stookholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
December   6,    1915. 

H.   F.   MOLLENHAUER,   Treasurer. 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

The  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  has  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  i-M^Tr  on  the 
preferred  stock  and  i%  on  the  common  stock, 
payable  January  i,  1916.  to  stock  of  record,  De- 
cember 20,   19' 5. 

D.   W.    BERGEN,   Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER   LINOTYPE   CO. 

New  York.  November  16,  1915. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2%  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  stock  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 
pany will  be  paid  on  December  31.  1915.  to  the 
stockholdtrs  of  record  as  they  appear  at  the  close 
of  business  on  December  4,  1915.  The  transfer 
books  will  not  be  closed. 
FREP-K    J.     WARBCRTON.     Treasurer. 

Before  ordering  your   yearly   subscriptions 
send  for 

"A  LiniE  BOOK  OF  BIG  MAGAZINE  BARGAINS" 

and  SAVE  MONEY 

The   Indeoendent.  119  West  40th  St..   New  York 

Copper  Stein  Sets 

Sherbet  Sets  Fruit  and  Nut 
Bowls.  Tobacco  Caddies, 
.\sh  or  Pin  Receivers,  Trays, 
etc.  Send  for  book- 
let and  include  65c  for 
small  copper  bowl  with 
your  initial  in  brass  re- 
pousse. 

Clewell  Studios 
I  St..  Canton.  Ohio 

First^Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6'^.  Write  for  list. 
^  ^^  ^^603  CONCORD 

Sporreaux  iHortnane  ©o.  e'iy^EiWu 

■^     "^  OREGON 
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The  LiborlyNailioiial  IJiiiik 

of  Nc'M'-  ^i>rlc 

Corner  Broadway  and  Cedar  Street         Equitable  Building 

rl;sources 

Loans  and   discounts    $49,417,230.45 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  secure  Circulation 500.000.00 

U.  S.   Bonds  and  other  securities  to  secure 

U.   S.   Deposits    448,727.45 

Bonds,  Securities,  Etc 8,780,069.06 

Due   from   Banks    178,842.46 

E.xchanges  for  Clearing  House    y,2i2,'^'^y.2b 

Cash   .  , .  . .  12.168.858.59 

$78726,285.27 

LI.KBILITIES 

Capital   Stock    $1,000,000.00 

Surplus    Fund    .  .  .• 2,000.000.00 

Undivided   Profits    1,1 12.351. 28 

Reserve  for  Taxes,   Etc. 1 10.135.83 

Circulation    . .' 500.000.00 

Deposits    '. 74,003,798. 1 6 

$78,7-'6.285.27 
DIRECTORS 


UNION   X.   BETHELL 

President    New   York   Telephone 

Company 
NEWCOMB   CARLTON 

Pres.    Western   Union   Telegraph 

Company 
TIIOM.XS    COCHRAN 

President 
EDMUND    C.    CONVERSE 

New    York 
OTIS    H.    CUTLER 

Pres.   American   Brake  Shoe  and 

I'oiindry   Co. 
HENRY   P.    DAVISON 

J.    P.    Morgan    &•    Co. 
ZOjIETH   S.   FREEMAN 

New    York 
SAMUEL  L.  FTTLLER 

Kissel,    Kinnicutt   &    Co. 
HARVEY    D.    GIBSON 

Vice-President 
THOMAS   A.   GILLESPIE 

Pres.  The  T.   A.   Gillespie  Co. 
FRANCIS   L.    HINE 

Pres.  First  National   Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDWARD    E.    LOOMIS 

Vice-Pres.   Del.,  Lack,  and  West. 

R.   R.    Co. 


.\KTHUR   F.   LUKE 

Luke.    Banks   &    Weeks 
HOWARD    W.    .MAXWELL 

Vice-Pres.     Atlas     Portland     Ce- 
ment  Co. 
AMBROSE    MONELL 

Pres.    International    Nicke'    Co. 
EDWARD   S.   MOORE 

Vice-Pres.  American  Brake  Shoe- 

and   Foundry  Co. 
DANIEL   E.   POMEROY 

Vice-Pres.    Bankers   Trust    Co. 
SEWARD  PROSSER 

Pres.    Bankers  Trust   Co. 
DANIEL  G.    REID 

Member     Executive     Committee, 

L.    V.    R.   R.   Co. 
CHARLES  W.   RIECKS 

Vice-President    and    Cashier 
CHARLES   H.   SARIN 

President    Guaranty    Trust    Com- 
pany 
CHARLES  H.   STOUT 

New  ^'ork 
(  HARLES    H.    WARREN 

Treasurer   Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company 
ALBERT   H.   WIGGIN 

President    Chase    National    Bank 


MER^:ANTILE  ACOOUNTS  INVITED 


TEACHERS  OF 
CURRENT  EVENTS 

We  quote  here  a  letter  just  received 
from  the  Head  of  History  of  a  large 
Southern   High   School: 

"I  had  my  lirst  lesdon  In  Tur- 
rent  Events  today  usinu  The  Inde- 
prndenl  and  can  amiure  you  I  hat 
Ihr  rrsults,  even  without  having  oiy 
planii  fully  materialized  and  with- 
out any  Hpn  lal  aiiiKnmriita,  were 
mtmiirly  K<'>l>lying.  I  feci  con- 
lidrril  that  wr  will  have  a  very  re- 
frrshinK  and  hrlpful  hour  each 
week  duriiiK  the  yc.ii  with  Tlic  In 
depriideiil.' 

(U»ting  2(M)  t'lipifit   weekly) 


DARDS 

EtIablUhtd  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders   filU<l   in   any   part   of  the  United -Stale-. 

mil    ti  iiiilnred    by    (  ahle    Cutle    through    oui 
\sii    .  ni  1 1  9|iiiii<lriit<i   in    Kuropr  and  the  British 
(  iilonici. 

VV'c   have  ii|H-mil   a   bIiuvv   tnoiii    for   ditplay   nf 
<liiiiii'i    l.ilili'  di-iiiialioii. 

N.  E.  Corntr  44lh  Strtct  Bnil  Mtdltoo  Av«au« 
NEW  YORK 


PEBBLES 


The    Allies    will 
Tliaiik.-^giving.       tlii^ 
'J'riliuiic. 


iiiu    have    Turkey    for 
;       vciir. —  ycir       York 


"Tbc>re's  lots  of  money  in  stocks." 
"Quito   right ;    that's   where  niiiif   went." 
I'rincfton   Tiger. 

Hick — This  match  won't    light. 
Hike— That's    funny.    It    lit    all    right    a 
minute   ago. —  Mivhiyan   Gargoyle. 

If  the  women  are  not  good  enough  to 
vote  in  politics,  they  are  good  enough  to 
vote  in  church. — Xeic   York  Eieniny  i<uH. 

Why  bother  about  preparedness  with 
Tom  Shevlin  liuated  midway  between  the 
two  coasts,  ready  for  a  quick  start  iu 
either   direction'? — Xeiv   York    Tribune. 

Newspapers,  in  the  main,  are  fair  and 
unprejudiced ;  but  as  a  careful  reader  of 
the  JournaVs  front  page  we  inquire 
whether  it  ever  rains,  or  is  ever  doiuly. 
in   San  Francisco. — Sew  York  Tribune. 

Boston  is  slowly  sinking  into  the  sea. — 
Ilrrald. 

Tickets  may  now  be  procured  at  Her- 
rick's  for  the  best  seats  in  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Sign  in  a  Chambers  street  restaurant  : 
"Fresh  meat  in  our  sandwiches  every  day." 
Oi  course.  C  D.  A.  thinks,  some  portions 
of  all  mechanism  wear  out  sooner  than 
otheis. — .Vctf    York    Tribune. 

She — How  did  they  ever  come  to  mar- 
ry'? 

He — Oh.  it's  the  same  old  story.  Start- 
e<l  out  to  be  good  friends,  you  know,  and 
later  on  changed  their  minds. — Xeir  Idea. 

PROGRESS 

"Where's  that  hotel  that  used  to  ad- 
vertise 'AH  the  Comforts  of  Home  for  One 
Dollar"?" 

"Busted  up.  The  hotel  opiH>site  put  up 
a  sign  :  "None  of  the  Discomforts  of  Home 
for  Two   Dollars.'  " — Boston   Transeript. 

A    FABLE 

First  Cheese-mite — I  fear  some  one  will 
grab  this  cheese. 

Secoml  Cheese-mite — Nonsense  I  lmiH>.-i- 
sihle  I  We're  stn>ng—  we're  rich — we've  a 
pt>pulation    of   ninety    millions  ! — Life. 

"My  dear."  said  she.  "please  run  and 
bring  me  the  needle  from  the  haystack." 
"I  don't  know  which  haystach." 
"Look  in  all  the  haystacks — you  can't 
miss  it:  there's  only  one  ueeille." — \lure 
Jonathan  Papers,  Uouykton  Mifftin,  Pub- 
liaher. 

"We  want  to  keep  businem  out  of  i>ol 
itics,"    said   the   reft>rmer. 

"Well."        replietl        Senator       Sorxhnui. 
"yuu've    taken    all    the    pleasure   out    of    it. 
If  you  take  all  the  business  out  of  it.   i<»'. 
I    don't    see    what's    going    to    b*-    left." 
W'aakinyton    Star. 

"Italy."  confides  a  headline.  Vn  n  m- 
tees  vi<'t»iry   in   the   Balkans."    It    .  «» 

unsatisfactory,   money    will   bf   r«i 

.\ew    York   HreniHy  Suh. 

The  American  Sin-iety  t»f  PhreuoKntinti 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia  pr«^ 
pared     fur    general     circuli(tii>u     a     h->t     tkf 

terniM    that    may     he    use.!  'i» 

for   "hit   >>n    the    heail."    •  i 

Kreat    favor  on    those   \\  ti. 
iiiK    for   sunietlilUK    nev\ .    \i 

l^ruhheil    on    the    tl 

Bammed    ou    the    I 

Tappetl  t>u   the  c<<u  . 

Buiiipetl   on    the    t.< . 

Bitted    on     the 


Biltleil  on 
Whitfed  I'l 
CracKed  >" 
Nailed  oil 
SliiKKetl  ill 
l.ailillieil  . 
Diugetl    vMi 


th. 
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IllSlll'dJlCC 

Condnrttul  hy 

\v.  /•:.  L'Nn/'R  woo/) 


l.il'f.  all  <>r 
111'  tliriii  linvt'  Ix-cn 
losses     iiiilllTcd     as 


'I'll  a  Nniiilii'i-  i>t'  liMiiiircis  TlitMf  iiii- 
ciil.v  I'tiiir  I'liiU'il  Slalfs  life  iiisiiiain  c 
cMiii|ianii's  it'iirt'MMittMi  in  IliiruiK'.  Iln' 
Miiliial  LH'c.  Ilic  Iviiiilahli'  Lily.  Il'"  N<-w 
\(iiU  Ml'o  aixl  llii'  (ii'iniaiiia 
Ni'W  York  ("il.v.  NoiM' 
materially  alVetled  li.v 
llie   i-esiilt    of   tlit>   war. 

l''rom  the  lieKimiitiu  ol'  the  war  (o  An 
Kiist  ol,  !!Ur»,  tlie  Milllial  Life's  war  loss- 
es, iiicliidiiiK  those  innirretl  in  the  Ijlisi- 
tiniiii  (lisnsli'r,  a>:j;rej;Mle(l  ."i;;;i»:j,S(l  1,  on 
ll.'t  lives,  nniler  l.".(»  polieies.  HnriiiK  tin- 
same  |iei-i()il  the  company's  total  death 
losses  were  in  excess  of  .^L'tl.lHlO.OtHt.  'I'he 
(•ompaii.N  has  never  written  anv  Imsiiiess 
in  Unssia  and  it  ceased  acceptinj;  new  hns- 
iness    in    <Jerman.\'    twenty    years    aS"'- 

'i'lie  Ivinitalil(>  has  writtei\  lu)  new  busi- 
ness in  (Jermany  and  Austria  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  ami  reports  that  its  losses 
in  tlu>  countries  involved  in  the  war  are 
below    normal    tiiis    \e,ir. 

From  July  .".1.  1!»1  1,  to  Ausnst  .'il.  l!)!."). 
the  total  death  losses  of  the  New  York 
Life,  (hie  to  the  war.  were  $1,4'_'L*.r);5(!,  of 
which  .$U)r>,14.~>  W(M-(>  on  Liisitanid  passen- 
jrei's.  The  t(>tal  death  losses  of  the  com- 
I)any  in  the  sam(>  jieriod  of  time  were  $.'>1.- 
.">")(!, SnO.  Only  twenty  per  <'ont  of  the  New 
Yi>rk  Ufe'.s  |)olicyholders  thruont  the 
world  are  outside  of  the  ITnited  States,  tlie 
average  ajji"  of  the  foreigu  members  beinj; 
forty-seven  years-  beyond  that  of  the  ac- 
tive fightors.  In  Unssia,  Serbia  and  .Tai)an 
its  i>olicies  do  not  cover  the  war  hazard. 
In  Hritaiu  its  active  business  ceased  ten 
years  ago  and  the  war  risk  is  slight  on  ac- 
count of  the  age  of  the  policyholdei-s.  lu 
(iermany,  France,  Belgium  and  Austria- 
Hungary  the  iiolicies  issued  prior  to  1899 
virtually  eliminated  the  war  risk.  The  pol- 
icies in  force  in  those  countries,  issued 
since  that  time,  number  about  li^.OOO  on 
persons  whose  ages  are  between  seventeen 
jind  thirty-nine.  These  represent  about  I14 
l)er  cent  of  the  company's  total  member- 
ship. Thp  company  estimates  there  are 
'2(\00  policies  on  '2400  persons,  aged  be- 
tween seventeen  and  thirty,  which  contain 
no  provision  limiting  the  war  risk.  This  is 
about  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total   membership. 

The  (Jermania  Life,  carrying  a  compara- 
tively large  sum  at  risk  in  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary,  on  August  1,  1915,  re- 
ported total  death  claims  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  $167,107.  In  this  con- 
nection it  noted  the  reduction  of  that  to- 
tal to  .$14.5,4.'i0  thru  the  accumulation  un- 
der those  policies  of  $24,717  of  reserve 
and  adds  :  "Uj)  to  the  end  of  the  year  1914 
the  company  had  accumulated  from  divi- 
dends and  extra  premiums  an  extra  fund 
of  .$211,186.  from  which  it  appears  that  a 
substantial  sum  is  still  left  from  said  fund 
toward  payment  of  future  claims  of  that 
kind." 

We  must  conclude  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  deaths  incurred  by  the  American 
companies  to  the  dates  mentioned,  as  the 
i-esult  of  the  war,  have  not  alTected  their 
general    mortality    experience    unfavorably. 


L.  D,  T..  South  Glastonbury.  Gonn.— 
Report  of  the  Insurance  Department  of 
your  state  indicates  that  no  live  stock  com- 
panies are  authorized  to  do  business  there. 
I  suggest  that  you  write  to  Hon.  Burton 
Mansfield.  Insurance  Commissioner.  Hart- 
ford, telling  him  what  you  want  :ind  re- 
questing infoiniation  and  advice.  There 
are  a  number  of  such  companies  in  the 
West,  but  I  think  most  of  them  are  very 
small  coiiperative  affairs. 


Ill  tilt!  ycir  ISIO  the  (lirrctors  of  tlu;  H.irtfonl  F'iri!  Insurance  Company 
"voti-il  $L'(J  (or  the  town  watch, "  whose  duty  it  was  "to  patrol  the  street* 
witli  stalf  and  hmtcrii  ami  miard  aijainst  incipient  fires."  From  that  day 
to  this  the  Hartford  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  every  inn-lh^ent,  con- 
structive nioscincnt  for  fire  prevention.  It  h.is  phiyed  an  iinp(jrfant  part 
ill  the  iiuroiliution  and  th-vcloiunciit  of  every  modern  niethtjd  of  fire  pre- 
vention and  control,  from  the  early  attempts  at  fireproof  construction  to 
the  l.itest  autoniatic  sprinkler  system.  Thus  the  same  spirit  of  public 
service  tiiat  voted  the  first  $20  for  tlie  Hartford  town  watch  of  1819  still 
characterizes  the 


INSURANCE  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORD  S 


For  105  years  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  has  been  noted  not  only  for  un- 
questioned tinancia!  strength  and  integrity, 
but  also  for  its  hearty  co-operation  in  every 
sanely  progressive  movement  in  American 
insurance. 


The  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Com- 
pany conducts  an  up-to-date  casualty  and 
bonding  business  along  the  same  sound  and 
liberal  lines,  audit  has  justly  inherited  the 
parent  company's  reputation  for  the  prompt 
settlement  of  every  honest  obligation. 


The  ttvo  companies  bet'iveen  them  ivrite  practically  e'very  form  of  insurance  but  life  insurance. 

Check  on  the  coupon  belovc  any  form  of  insurance  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we  will 
send  you  full  information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

COUPON  — CHECK  — TEAR    OFF  — MAIL  ~~ 

■»  ■-  — ■ 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service  Department  I  11 ),  125  Trumbull  Street,  Hartford,  Conn« 

Gentlemen: 
Please  send  information  on  the  kind  of  insurance  checked    to   the    name    and    address  written  on  margin  of  coupon. 


Fire 

~ 

Motor  Cycle 

— 

Tornado 

Sprinkler  Leakage 

Accident 

Burglary 

Hail 

Marine 

Health 

Employer's  Liability 

Golfer's  Policy 

Explosion 

Aato  Liability 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Parcel  Post 

Breeders  and  Exhibitor! 

Auto  Collision 

Bonding 

Rent 

Teaming 

Auto  Theh 

Elevator 

Merchandise  in  Transit 

Salesmen's  Samples 

Anto  Fire 

Plate  Glass 

Live  Stock  Transit 

Registerei.  Mail 

1— 

Baggage 

- 

Race  Horse 

_ 

Live  Stock 

Use  and  Occupancy 

19  15 

ATLANTIC   IVHJTUAL   IIMSURAIVCE    CO. 

ATLANTIC    BUILDING,   51   WALL    STREET.    NEW    YORK 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation  Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making 

Loss  Payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries. 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1S42.  A\as  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a  similar  name.  The  latter  company  ■was 
liquidated  and  part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000.  was  used  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expiration  of  two  years. 

lulling    its    existence    the    compan.v    has    insured    property   to   the   ralue   of $27.964.578,109. 00 

Received    premiutns    thereon    to    the    extent    of ." 2S7.. 32-1.890. 99 

I'aid    losses    durins    that    period 143. S20. 874.99 

Issued    certificates    of    profits    to    dealers 90.801.110.00 

Of    which    there    have    been    redeemed 8o.S11.4.i0.00 

Leaving    outstanding    at    present    time G. 9*9. 660. 00 

Interest   paid   on   certificates   amounts   to 23,020, 22.3. 85 

On   December  31,    1914,   the   assets  of   the   compan.v     amounted     to 14,101.674.46 

The  proHts  of  the  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  premiums  terminated  during  tjie  year- 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued  subject  to  di^-idends  of  interest  until  ordered  to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the 
<:''^rter.  ^     ^     R.WEX,   Chairman   of  the   R.^ard 

rORNET.irS    ELDERT.    Preg.  CHARLES   E.    FAY.    2d    Vice-Pres. 

WALTER    WOOD     PARSON'S,    Vice-Pres.  G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES.    Sec. 
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This   Inspiring   Book 

tells  you  of  ttie  Rrc  it  and  incnnslnpr  demand  for 
lawyers  and  how  you  can  become  One.  It  tolls 
you  why  law  tmi:ied  men  are  silec-ted  for  mo  t 
positions  of  reFpons!.-i!.ty  in  busincis,  public  life 
and  soeial  worli— and  how  you  can  grasp  these 
opportunities.  It  contains  lOo  puijes  and  is  free. 
Send  for  it  today.  It  shows  you  how  you  can  be- 
come law  trained  in  spare  timeathome.tlirougbthe 
Modern  American  Law  Course  and  Service  of 

BLACKSTONE  •  INSTITUTE 

Hlai-kston(*In:5titiitt>.incIu()inpTheSnrav:ueCorrespondi'nce 
.^chin)!  of  l^iw,  haaeucoesslully  tr&ineii  muie  than  thirty 
thousand  men  and  wuoK^-n  in  law.  Anions  our  gradwaU's 
nrethe  tlovemor  of  a  state,  Uoited  Statofl  Senators  and 
('onpi-.-flanien.  Sfate,  County  pn  I  City  Officials.  m:iny 
Judt?t^-.s  a:  a  thousands  Of  successful  lawysrs  and  business 
men  everywhere. 

The  course  has  been  prepared  especially  for  home  study  by 
eiohly  eininentauuionues.  It  is  cif:irly  w  ritlen  in  Bimpla. 
non-le*'hiiical  lanffuajre.  Preliminary  education  not  neces- 
sriry.  Vou  will  benctit  from  the  day  yuu  start.  Special 
otTirnow  boip?  made  tJ  ambiitou^iniea.  Write  now  for 
Ibo-page  free  hook  and  full  particutara. 

Addreaa  Extenaitm  IHviawn  1458, 


Right  in  Your  Own  Town 
YOUR  Chrislmas 
Might  HELP 


Get  YOUR  share  of  Christmas  Hap- 
piness by  helping  those  who  are 
fighting  Tuberculosis  in  your  country 
and  right  in  your  own  state  or 
town. 

Every  effort  you  make  to  destroy 
Tuberculosis,  will  save  life,  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  community,  and  les- 
sen the  tax  required  for  the  support 
of  institutions  aiding  tuberculous 
patients  and  those  dependent  upon 
them.  Help  stamp  out  the  dread 
White  Plague  by  buying  Red  Cross 
Christmas  Seals. 

It  is  your  fight — for  Humanity's  sake. 
Do  your  share  for  your  community. 
Kven  one  seal  will  HELP. 


RED  CROSS 

Christmas  Seals 


If  vou  citiiiiot  hiiir  Ked  Crnit  Seals  In  youi 
tuwu.  write  to  AMKKICAN  Rl'.t>  CROSS. 
Wiikhliitftoii,  l>.  ('.,  lor  ua  inaiiy  u*  you 
wUti  Hi   Ic  euch. 


THE  HEART   OF  ENGLAND 

The  following-  little  paragraphs  are 
all  genuine.  They  are  taken  from  the 
personal  columns  of  the  London  papers 
and  reveal  a  noble  side  of  the  British 
nation  that  must  appeal  to  all. — The 
Editor. 

L.M^Y.  middle  aRod,  sorial  position,  would 
willinulv   ('(irrcspoiKl   witii    lunolv   offit'ers. 
Hox   l.-i.")'!.   Tht>  Times. 

CHAPLAIN    at    the    fioiit    desii-os    tiso    of 
small    <'ar,    also    a    gcaiin'pli<'"»'    and    rec- 
ords  Utv   tlie  men.   Box   L-J!KS,   The  Times. 

WILL   ANY'dNE    give  or   provide    tuition 
in   motor   driving  to   two   ladies,    Y.A.D., 
linguists,  who  have  opportunity  of  serving 
at    front?— Box    M.nO;!    The   Times. 

NVILTj    any    disabletT   officer    sell    army    re- 
volver, compass,  and  binoculars,  cheap  to 
young    officer?    Box    .'{So.    Ilarrod's    Adver- 
tisiug  Agency,  .'Jli  Haus-Cresceut,   S.   W. 

CAPTAIN  DOUCLAS  PASS.  1 /1st,  Dor- 
set    Yeomanry,     wounded     ami     missing 
August    L'lst.    (Jaiiipoli,    is    now    known    to 
be  a   Prisoner  of   War  iu  Turkey. 

LADY,    fiance    killed,    will    gladly    marry 
and   give   ui>    life   ti)   care   aiul    happiness 
of  man   blinded  or  -otherwise   incapacitated 
by   the  war.   Box    Y-4l)9.   The  Times. 

McLAI'CHLIN— On  the  Sth  Sept..  to  the 
wife  of  the  late  Edmund  C.  McLaugh- 
lin. Lieut.  Sixth  City  of  London  RiHes 
(killed  in  action,  France,  ISth  Mayt,  a 
son. 

TO  ANY  PATRIOT— Will  you  guarantee 
£5  per  month  for  the  supjKirt  of  a  sub- 
altern's wife  and  little  girl  whilst  he  fights 
for  them  and  for  you?  Box  M-!)4.  The 
Times. 

WILI^  anyone  sell  cheaply  Lieutenant  go- 
ing front,  revidver,  i)eriscope.  prismatic 
com|):iss.  Hash  light,  mackintosh  with  de- 
tachable lining,  mackintosh  sheets?  Box 
-M-84,   The  Times. 

C.  O. — Public  school  boy  desires  nomina- 
tion for  commission.  Matricuated  1914; 
12  months'  military  training.  First-class 
Scout ;  good  shot ;  athlete  ;  references,  &c. 
—  Box   L.M5,  The  Times. 

WILL  any  kind  person  give,  or  lentl  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  a  piano  for  use 
of  wounded  soldiers  at  the  Brook  War 
Hospital,  Woolwich?  Toba<'»o,  games  and 
books  are  also  greatly   needed. 

WOFLD  a  wounded  officer,  one  who  i.s 
lame  and  unable  to  get  about  much,  like 
gay  and  sympathetic  letters  from  lady 
living  in  the  country?  Box  L-21M»,  The 
^I'imes. 

AN  OFFICER— Invalided  home,  is  desir- 
ous of  becoming  possessor  of  dog,  as 
companion  ;  liiilldog,  Airedale,  or  Aber- 
deiii  preferred,  tiuy  Smith's  Bookshop, 
l<'astbourne. 

WILL  sonieb4>dy  give  a  kind  home  to  u 
yonng  otfi<-er's  two  very  valuable,  affec- 
tionate, and  gentle  dogs  while  he  in  at  th«' 
front  ;  otherwise  tliey  must  be  destroyetl? 
Ituv    V  r»t>.:,    The   Timen. 

.\.    MO'i'HKIt    is    aiiMiotiM    for    news    of    the 
last      hours      of     \\S\Y.\      l.aiice     Corporal 
Thomas    Pace,    London    Ritle    Brigade,    who 
clle<|    of     woninls,     Vpres,     S4     Field     .Vnibii 
lance.    Belgium.    4th    .May.    S.    P..   JMI.    Uol 
land    I'oud,    Loiujou,    W. 

II'"  aii\  of  the  Hurvlvori  of  the  Tranxport 
Uo.\al  Fdwai'd  can  give  uny  iiiforn<  < 
lion  alteiiding  the  circnmstauces  of  i 
loHN  of  .Major  ('uthlwrt  llroaile>,  h'u^i 
Haltalitui,  (.ancaxhire  {''uNilietx.  in  the 
sinking  of  that  MJilp,  hit  mother.  I.adv 
Kioiiiley,  of  Sutton  Corner,  Seaford,  Suit 
-,c\,    will    be    deeply    ijialefni. 
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;U    New   York,   in    tlie   State   of    New    York,   at 
the  close  of  business  on  November  loth,  191;. 

RESOURCES 

Loans     and     discounts      (except 

those    shown    on    Ij) $33,453,89- 

(b)    Acceptances  of  other  banks 

discounted    

Overdrafts     

]   C     S.    bonds    deposited    to    se- 
cure  circulation    (par    value). 
U.    S.    bonds   pledged    to   secure 
U.    S.    deposits    (par   value).. 
(4)    Bonds,  securities,  etc.: 
(c )       Bonds      and      securUies 
pledged     as     collateral     for 
.State    or    other    deposits   or 
bills     payable      (postal     ex- 
cluded)      

Securities    other    than    U.    S. 
bonds  (not  including  stocks) 

owned     unpledged 

Subscription   to   stock 
of  Federal  Reserve 

Bank    $450,000.00 

Less   amount    unpaid  225,000.00 


308,000. 
9- 

50,000, 
1,000. 


99,500.1 
6oQ,663.i 


X'alue  of  banking  house  (if  un- 
enciunbered)    

(10)  Net  amount  due  from  Fed- 
eral   Reserve    Bank 

Net  amount  due  from  banks  and 
bankers  (other  than  included 
in    10   or    11) 

Exchanges   lor  Clearing  House. 

Other  cheeks  on  banks  in  the 
•  same  city  or  town  as  report- 
ing   bank    

Outside  checks  and  other  cash 
Items    

Fractional  currency,  nickels  and 
cents 

Notes   of   other  national   banks. 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank: 

Coin    and    certificates 

Legal-tender   notes    

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S. 
Treasurer  (not  more  than  5 
per  cent,  on  circulation)  and 
due    from    U.    S.    Treasurer.  . 


225,000. 

700,000. 

;,449.rn 


268.528. 
1,829,150. 


3«>.7i-'- 

138.40: 

15,080 
io,ojg. 

,01  5,600.1 
.119,403. 


38,50. 


Total 


.$44,308,287.9^; 


LIABILITIES 


t  .ipiial,  >iock    paid   in $ 

."surplus   tund    

L'ndividcd    prolits.  ,$1,95^,454-48 
Reserved   for   ta.\es        80,377.54 


248,339.41 


kers 


$2,042,832.02 
Less    current    ex- 
penses, interest, 
and   taxes   paid 

Circulating   notes    < 
Due     to      banks     a 

(others   than    included    in    28 

or    29 )    

Diviilends    unpaid 
Demand    »leiK»its: 

Individual   deposits   -.uujeci   to 

check ,    10,185,0 

t'p,  ,■'■■  ■•--     •■    '>epo«it   due  ta 
K  !  ly* 

Cei  1 1 

(  asliiri's    c^rvk^i  '   ng 
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4'  I 
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S    J    U    S    T 


WORD 


The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Popular 
Government  is  a  subject  of  tremendous 
importance.  Whether  or  not  you  be- 
lieve that  "The  Kings  Must  Go"  as  we 
said  in  our  editorial  of  August  2,  you 
will  be  interested  to  read  an  article 
soon  to  appear  in  The  Independent  in 
which  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton  ex- 
plains his  views  on  the  question. 


The  fact  of  war  in  Europe  is  shock- 
ingly familiar  to  every  American  citi- 
zen, but  how  near  the  sober  realities 
of  it  are  to  our  own  border  can  only  be 
fully  realized  by  crossing  into  Canada. 
At  Niagara  Falls  the  bridges  are 
patrolled  by  soldiers  with  fixed  bay- 
onets who  not  only  look  serious,  but 
are  quite  ready  to  take  forcibly  in 
charge  any  person  whose  manner 
awakens  suspicion.  At  Niagara  on  the 
Lake  a  big  and  busy  camp  has  thou- 
sands of  men  in  active  training  for 
the  front.  In  Toronto  the  signs  of  war 
are  everywhere,  and  recruiting  goes 
forward  daily.  Mr.  Geddes  Smith, 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Indepen- 
dent, will  shortly  give  the  story  of  a 
recent  tour  of  observation  in  Canada 
with  reference  to  the  way  in  which  its 
people  are  meeting  the  crisis  which  has 
already  sent  a  hundred  thousand  of 
her  young  men  to  the  battle-fields  of 
Europe,  while  as  many  more  are  in 
training  for  early  departure. 


RHMARKAIUJ'-   KRMARK8 

Si'i  1(1,1  Aiiv      DAMlKlJt      I      mn      «      very 

ttloliil'-.Uig    mail. 

Kii     lloNM      I     iKcaiiloiiiilly     rervlvD    an 

IIKri'eillile    ll-lliT. 

.Maiiii:  <  1)111' I.I.I  I  wominr  wlicris  tb* 
I'lH't  l.iiuri-iili<  UV 

.MuH.  U.  L.  IUkkh  III  Amoricn  |10,' 
IHKt.IMM)    In   Niiciit    for    |x*oillfi(. 

Jacoii  H.  Hmiikk  I'nmpi^rlty  hn«  i-omt 
ami  |)roN|iiM-ily  Ih  i{"'<>K  t"  "("y. 

Mum.  'I'iikokokk  Kihimkvki.t  I  (IWln't 
riilHc  my   l><»y   In  l<e  tin-  only  wildicr, 

Wii.i.iAM  II.  Taki  Thi-  NTiii  of  the 
I'ri'Midciit  MJiDiiM  l»<-  hlx  or  tn'V<'ii  yeurH. 

U.  U.  I'llKMIDKNT  I'KVTON  -  Till*  riiilroiida 
of   AiiH-iicii   offer   nil    ln''ompnrnl(I»'   wrvir'«. 

Sk.nakju  ("i'm.MI.nk  Tin-  rnilrondM  urn 
tryiiiK  to  iniMlead  and  pervert  Hie  Ju'ig- 
mi-iit  of  till-  |ii-i(|i|<-. 

i;i,i.A  WiiKKl.KU  WiM'ox  No  W'.miin 
can  love  a  man  ami  clcnirc  to  be  thouKi't 
the  lieud  of  the  bou8e. 

Hkv.  Au<;iiiiiai.i»  A.  f-iTTi.B- There  in 
not  a  Kravi'  in  the  cemeterieH  of  Atlanta 
that   lias  iml   Item  diiK  hy  HJn. 

MiHs  MAU(;Ai{Kr  Wilson — When  we 
wcrt?  friKlil fully  poor  my  parent*  engaK'^J 
a    cultured    (icirnan    KoverneHH. 

Champ  Clark— The  jiresident  ban  more 
power  than  any  hereditary  potentate,  and 
that  is  why  I  want  the  office. 

IIki.KN  Rowi.a.nI) — -"IndiKnatiDn"  is  jiiHt 
anotiiiT  word  for  the  thrill  a  girl  feels 
when  she  is  kissed  against  her  will. 

Rev.  Dk.  Fkank  Cka.nk — Whose 
chances  would  yon  rather  take  in  the  Day 
of   Judgment,    Woodrow'a   or   William's? 

Rahindranatu  Tagore — I  dived  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean  of  form  hop- 
ing to  gain  the  perfect  pearl  of  the  form- 
less. 

Judge  J.  B.  Handy — The  only  person 
I  ever  heard  of  who  wished  to  put  a  stop 
to  kissing  was  a  female  policeman  in  New 
.Jersey. 

Prob".  George  Santayana — The  man 
whose  success  is  merely  personal — actor, 
sophist,  millionaire,  aesthete — is  incurably 
vulgar. 

Leonard  Schlitz,  Brewer — The  use  of 
candy  in  dry  states  has  increased  almost 
proportionally  to  the  decrease  in  the  use 
of  liquor. 

CuRiSTABEL  Pa.nkhurst — German  Kul- 
tur  means  and  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
male.  It  is  maleness  carried  to  the  point 
of  obscenity. 

James  Montgomery  Flagg — If  you 
have  some  children  you  don't  care  about, 
a  very  nourishing  supper  may  be  prepared 
from  cigar  ashes  and  mashed  peas. 

U.  S.  Senator  Phelan — The  Pacific 
Mail  left  the  Pacific,  not  because  of  the 
La  Follette  Seaman's  law,  but  because  it 
could  make  more  money,  on  account  of 
the  war,   in  the  Atlantic. 

Francis  L.  Garside — Be  patient  with 
the  girl  who  is  slow  in  getting  around  to 
help  her  mother  getting  breakfast.  Per- 
haps she  is  busy  looking  for  the  daily 
piece  of  poetry  to  brighten  her  life. 

Henry  Leon  Wilson — At  least  85  per 
cent  of  our  book  reviews  are  mere  amiable 
perfunctory  echoes  of  the  enthusiastic 
"canned"  review  which  the  publisher 
obligingly  prints  on  the  paper  jacket  of 
his   best   seller. 

Lord  Roseberry — I  know  aothing  more 
disheartening  than  the  announcement  that 
the  U.  S. — the  one  great  country  left  iij 
the  world  free  from  the  hideous,  bloody 
burden  of  war — is  about  to  embark  upon 
the  building  of  a  huge  armada. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Bagal — Have  your  surgeon 
jiierce  your  nose  horizontally,  above  the 
nostrils  and  just  under  the  bridge;  then 
order  from  your  'eweler  a  little  straight 
gold  bar  with  a  diamond  set  in  one  end ; 
run  it  thru  the  perforation,  and — you're 
right   up    to    the   minute   in    fashions. 
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Of  all  the  occasions  for  giving,  more  sentiment 
attaches  to  Christmas  than  to  any  other  season  in 
the  calendar  of  human  affections. 

And  of  all  Christmas  gifts,  few  so  appropriately 
express  the  enduring  quality  of  the  Christmas  sen- 
timent, as  a  gift  of  Gorham  Silverware. 

Its  lasting  character  serves  not  only  to  commcm-' 
orate  one  Christmas,  but  renews  through  many  an- 
niversaries, its  message  of  goodwill. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  silver 
ware  without  the  Gorham  insignia  and  name  is  like 
Christmas  without  mistletoe  and  holly. 

This  famous  trade  mark  will  give  the  simplest  sil 
(^FFIf®     "^^^  tribute  consequence  and  charm. 
^^Nc        whereas  Its  omission  will  be  regretted 
like  an  absent  friend. 

GORHAM  ^ILVnRWARt:  is  sokl         ^^^ik..fc?'^>  ^- 

by  leading  jewelers  everywhere. 
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"THE   WORLD   GROWS   BETTER" 

ANDREW    CARNEGIE'S    MESSAGE    ON    HIS   EIGHTIETH    BIRTHDAY,    THANKSGIVING    DAY,    IS 
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THE    PARAMOUNT    ISSUES 


THERE  are  three  great  questions  now  before  the 
American  people. 
First,  how  can  the  Great  War  be  stopped? 
Second,  how  can  all  war  be  stopped? 
Third,  how  far  shall  the  United  States  arm  itself? 
Are  there  any  better  answers  to  these  questions  than 
the  following: 

First.  Call  a  conference  of  the  neutral  nations  dedi- 
cated to  a  just  settlement  of  the  war. 


Second.  Establish  when  the  war  ends  a  League  to  En- 
force Peace  which  will  create  the  machinery  for  the 
settlement  by  peaceful  means  of  disputes  between  the 
nations,  and  require  by  force  if  necessary  the  nations 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Third.  Adopt  President  Wilson's  program  of  national 
defense  provided  it  can  be  done  without  a  great  increase 
of  national  expenditures,  as  may  be  done  if  proper  econ- 
omies are  introduced  into  the  armv  and  the  naw. 


COMPULSORY    SERVI 

AT 

THE  great  British  campaign  for  voluntary  enlist- 
ment is  nearing  its  appointed  end.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  recruiting  is  to  stop  on  any  speci- 
fied day.  But  on  December  11  Lord  Derby,  to  whom  the 
task  of  mobilizing  the  nation's  human  resources  has 
been  entrusted,  must  balance  his  books  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship.  Then  England  must  look  the 
facts  in  the  face  and  make  its  decision.  It  is  likely  to  be 
a  momentous  decision. 

If  Lord  Derby's  campaign  is  an  unqualified  success, 
if  it  produces  as  many  volunteers  as  the  Government, 
who  alone  know  the  facts,  believe  to  be  necessary  to 
enable  England  to  do  its  full  share  among  the  Allies  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  problem  will  have  van- 
ished. Then  only  the  case-hardened  advocates  of  uni- 
versal military  service  will  dare  or  care  to  continue  to 
demand  conscription.  But  if  the  campaign  falls  short  of 
full  success,  it  will  be  another  story. 

In  that  event  what  should  England  do?  Should  it  sac- 
rifice its  traditional  and  time-honored  aversion  to  com- 
pulsory military  service?  Should  it  follow  the  example 
of  the  United  States  at  a  dark  hour  in  the  Civil  War 
and  draft  the  unwilling?  Should  it  resort  to  conscrip- 
tion? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  vital  interest  to 
Americans,  not  only  because  of  their  kinship  to  Eng- 
lishmen in  origin,  in  speech  and  in  political  ideals,  but 
because  it  involves  a  fundamental  question  that  not  in- 
conceivably the  United  States  might  some  day  have  to 
answer  for  itself.  That  fundamental  question  is  this: 
What  should  be  the  attitude  of  a  free  democracy  toward 
compulsory  military  service — in  time  of  war? 

The  convictions  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  like  those  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  British 
people,  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  service  in  time  of 
peace  are  beyond  (juestion.  Neither  people  will  have 
aught  to  do  with  it.  But  does  war  alter  the  case?  Can 
that  become  admirable  and  desirable  in  time  of  war 
which  in  time  of  peace  is  by  common  consent  vicious 
and  abhorrent? 

The  great  reader  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  interpreter 

of  human  aspirations  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  aged 

Poloniua  a  pregnant  saying: 

Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  (|uarrel;  but  beitiK  in 
Bear't,  that  the  uppoaed  may  bewure  of  thee. 

In  thin  day  of  the  world   we  are  puttiiiir   heavier  ai\il 
heavier  emphasis  upon  the  first  half  of  th»«  muxini.  Th*- 


CE    IN    A    DEMOCRACY 
WAR 

common  detestation  of  war  and  the  common  conviction 
that  no  eftort  to  avert  its  evils  is  too  great  are  strength- 
ening every  day.  The  Great  War  has  driven  home  as  it 
has  never  been  driven  home  before  the  truth  that  man- 
kind has  no  more  vital  task  before  it  than  that  of  en- 
suring the  settlement  of  differences  between  nations  by 
peaceful  means.  But  until  this  task  is  fully  accom- 
plished, until  the  nations  of  the  world  shall  have  actu- 
ally ceased  from  appealing  to  arms  for  the  composition 
of  their  disputes,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the 
most  peaceful  nation  may  find  war  thrust  upon  it.  Such 
has  been  the  fate  of  these  United  States  at  least  three 
times  in  their  history.  Such  is  the  fate  of  Great  Britain 
at  this  moment. 

Then  comes  into  play  the  second  half  of  the  Shake- 
spearean maxim.  Being  in,  and  being  in,  it  is  assumed, 
thru  no  fault  of  its  ovra,  it  is  a  nation's  duty  not  to  let 
itself  be  defeated.  Drawn  into  war  for  a  righteous  cause 
and  in  spite  of  every  best  effort  to  compose  the  quarrel 
by  peaceful  means,  a  people  have  no  alternative  but  to 
bend  their  every  energy  to  win.  Such  is  the  position  of 
England  at  this  moment.  Such  might  be  our  position  at 
some  unexpected  moment  in  the  future. 

If  the  English  people  do  not  believe  that  England  is 
fighting  for  a  righteous  cause,  England  has  no  business 
in  the  war.  If  they  do  believe  their  cause  is  just — and 
who  can  doubt  that  they  do  so  believe? — England  has  no 
business  to  spare  a  single  available  shilling  or  a  single 
available  man  from  the  task  of  defeating  the  champions 
of  injustice.  If  this  means  conscription,  to  conscription 
they  should  come. 

It  is  true,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said  half  a  century  ago. 
that  the  very  idea  of  conscription  is  at  variance  with 
the  "English  notion  of  the  prime  right  iind  blesseilnes-; 
of  doing  as  one  likes."  This  is  an  attractive  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  Anglo-Saxon  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  But  there  are  times  when  even  that  high 
ideal  must  perforce  be  sacrificed  to  the  common  gwHl 
If,  in  the  best  judgment  of  those  to  whose  care  has  b«vn 
confided  the  conduct  of  the  nation's  atTaira  in  this  hour 
of  crisis,  England  needs  more  men  than  have  voluntarily 
come  forwanl  at  their  country's  call,  this  is  f  " 
such  a  time.  England  nu»st  mobilizie  its  strtMitfUt  ui...i 
the  need  is  met. 

If  ever  we  should  be  iit  England's  case^  which  IuhI 
forbid! — the  same  reaponsibillty  would  b«  ouw.  t>iK** 
already  we  have  felt  the  need;  and  i»ur  gn^atettt  l»MWr 
and  truest  deii\oi'rut  ilid  not  he.nitate  to  make  th«  oh«.tk'«. 
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Tho  uiiwill'iiK  woro  draricil,  I  he  luition  wuh  muvlmI,  und 
(IciiKHTHfy  and  himuiiiily  vvcit  I  lie  Kuiiu^rH. 


Tins    KA15LK    TKACIIKS 

II'"  the  iianii'  of  Mr.  Justici'  IIiikIu'S  is  not,  to  apptai  (ni 
till'  ki'piihlicaii  prinmry  ballot  in  Nobra.ska  the  name 
of  i'x-l'rt'Hi(U«iit  Roost'vcil  is  to  ajipcar  tlicrc. 

It  is  an  anuisiii^r  iiuMilent.  'I'wo  years  aRo  soini'  Uoosc- 
volt  tMithusiasts  liU'd  a  potition  falling  for  tho  subtiiis- 
sioM  to  the  Koi)iil)lii-an  voters  of  the  state  in  tin*  presi- 
dential preferenee  primary  of  the  name  of  the  ProKres- 
sive  leader.  Now  some  of  them  at  least  liave  chanj^ed 
their  minds.  They  have  tried  to  undo  the  work  of  their 
moment  of  premature  enthusiasm.  Hut  the  law  does  not 
seem  to  provide  any  way  for  them  out  of  their  predica- 
ment. 

Unless  Mr.  Roosevelt  declines,  a.«i  Justice  Hughes  has 
done,  to  have  his  name  appear,  there  it  will  stay.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  as  mum  as  Br'er  Rabbit. 

Some  of  the  chronic  opponents  of  the  popular  selection 
of  party  candidates  have  seized  upon  this  little  incident 
as  a  portentous  arjrument  apainst  presidential  primaries. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

It  is  merely  a  warning  against  precipitancy.  It  is  one 
thing  to  know  your  own  mind  and  quite  another  to  be 
perfectly  sure  that  you  will  not  want  to  change  it  when 
the  time  comes. 


AS  YE  WOULD  THAT- 
Do  your  Christmas  shopping  early! 


POETRY    OF    THE    WAR 

ON  account  of  the  common  belief  that  a  great  war 
always  produces  great  poetry,  there  has  been  some 
disappointment  exprest  that  this,  the  greatest  war 
which  the  world  has  ever  known,  has  not  yet  found  ade- 
quate literary  expression  in  any  of  the  twelve  nations 
involved  or  among  the  neutrals,  who  are  almost  as  deep- 
ly concerned.  But  we  must  remember  that,  while  war  has 
been  the  mother  of  much  of  the  world's  best  literature, 
it  is  not  the  biggest  battles  which  have  inspired  the 
greatest  poetry.  Troy  was  an  obscure  town  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Balaclava  was  not  one  of  the  fifteen  decisive  battles 
of  the  world.  The  Song  of  Roland,  which  became  an  epic 
in  five  languages,  originated  in  a  small  skirmish  where  a 
band  of  Basques  attacked  some  French  soldiers  passing 
thru  a  defile  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  among  those  mentioned 
as  having  fallen  was  one  Hruotlandus. 

Literature  seeks  the  dramatic,  not  necessarily  the  im- 
portant, event,  and  the  dramatic  means  the  personal. 
This  vast  impersonal  and  machine-made  war  dwarfs  the 
individual,  and  even  human  passions  seem  lost  in  its  im- 
mensity. Poets  are  always  belated  in  their  language  and 
so  are  rarely  at  ease  except  in  dealing  with  the  past. 
They  persisted  in  talking  of  swords  and  spears  long 
after  men  had  taken  to  rifles,  and  now  they  stick  to  the 
rifle  and  shy  off  whenever  trinitrotoluene  and  chlorine 
gas  are  mentioned  in  the  dispatches. 

The  London  Times  republished  in  a  supplement  Au- 
gust 9,  1915,  the  best  poems  which  had  appeared  in  its 
columns  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  There  are 
sixteen  of  them,  by  such  men  as  Bridges,  Kipling, 
Hardy,  Noyea  and  Tagore,  a  fine  collection  of  patriotic 


verHO,  tu  b(5  Muru,  but  containinK  nothini;  nioru  inHpiriHl  or 

inHpirinK  than  iiru  writltMi  in  itlrnoHt  uny  common  yi^ar  of 

peaco.  Tho  "Wuko  Up,  KiiKl»nd!"  of  th«  Poet  Luurcale 

has   no  lino  its  K"od  hh   itH  title,  and   thiit  Ih  borr<>w«;d 

from  the  (iuildhull  H|)e4H:h  of  tlie  Kitur.  when  us  Prince 

of  VVides  he  returned  from  hJH  trip  around  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  England  did  not  he<*d  hJM  warnintf,  but 

merely  rolled  over  and   went  to  hleep  ajfain.   Kiplin^'x 

lines,  "l''or  all  we  have  and  are,"  do  not  compare  with 

his  preparedness  poem,  '"i'he  IslanderN,"  of  I'JOli.  'I'hey 

do  not  have  half  tho  movinif   force  of  one  of  Him  old 

(piatrain  tags  such  as 

If   lOrijfland   was   what   En(^lan(l   HOisms 
An'   not   the    Kn^^iund   of  our  dreumn, 
But  only  putty,  bruH.s  an'  paint, 
'Ow  (|uick  we'd  chuck  'er!  Hut  nhc  aint. 

And  William  Watson,  once  known  as  "tho  poet  with 
the  serpent  tongue,"  brings  forth  in  all  seriousness  line« 
like  these: 

As  rose  the  murky  sun. 

Our   men    the    North    Sea   .scanned, 

And  each  rejoicing  gun 
Welcomed   a   foe  at  hand 

And  thundering  its  deii^^ht. 

Opened  its  mouth  outright. 

And  bit  them  in  the  bight. 
The  Bight  of  Helgoland. 

Unfortunately,  the  best  poem  the  war  has  produced 
is  also  the  worst,  the  Hassgesang  of  Ernst  Lissauer, 
which  we  published  in  the  fine  translation  of  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson in  our  issue  of  November  2,  1914.  This  outburst 
of  Judaeo-Germanic  genius  has  almost  the  ring  of  one 
of  the  imprecatory  psalms  and  came  just  at  the  time  to 
voice  the  feeling  of  the  nation  in  its  Gott  strafe  Eng- 
land! period.  But  in  the  year  since  then  Germany  has 
outgrown  such  violent  manifestations  of  malignity,  and 
even  Herr  Lissauer  has  recently  published  a  depreca- 
tion, which  comes  near  being  an  apology  for  the  poem 
which  gave  him  world-wide  fame  and  brought  him  a 
decoration  from  the  Kaiser.  Among  the  British,  at  whom 
it  was  directed,  it  aroused  more  amusement  and  admira- 
tion than  resentment.  We  read  of  a  trench  concert  some- 
where in  France  where  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the 
program  announced:  "Our  friends  Fritz  and  'Ans,  who 
are  now  staying  with  us,  will  now  favor  us  with  their 
halways  popular  'Ymn  of  'Ate." 

Mr.  Lascelles  Abercrombie  in  his  article  on  "The  War 
and  the  Poets"  in  the  October  Quarterly  Review,  finds 
"the  voluble  versification  for  which  the  war  is  immedi- 
ately responsible"  enough  "to  make  the  hardiest  critic 
blench  a  little,"  But  in  the  "quite  prodigious  welter  of 
tolerable  mediocrity"  of  poems  dealing  with  single  as- 
pects of  the  war  he  meets  "with  one  decided  encourage- 
ment; there  is  one  poet  who  stands  out  in  this  tract  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken."  The  poems  he  refers  to 
are  those  of  Mr.  Gib^jon,  some  of  which  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  publishing  in  our  issues  of  October  26,  1914; 
April  19  and  November  8,  1915.  We  quote  in  part  what 
Mr,  Abercrombie  says  of  them: 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Gibson's  "Battle"  poems  are  not  only  in  inten- 
tion the  exact  type  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  but  they  carry  the 
intention  into  a  decidedly  conspicuous  success.  They  are  ex- 
tremely objective;  a  series  of  short  dramatic  lyrics,  writ- 
ten with  the  simplicity  and  directness  which  Mr.  Gibson 
chiefly  studies  in  his  exceptional  art,  expressing,  without 
any  implied  comment,  but  with  profoundly  implied  emotion, 
the  feelings,  thoughts,  sensations  of  soldiers  in  the  midst 
of  the  actual  experiences  of  modern  warfare.  The  emotion 
they  imply  is  not  patriotic,  but  simply  and  broadly  human; 
this  is  what  war  means,  we  feel;  these  exquisite  bodies  in- 
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suited  by  agony  and  death,  these  incalculable  spirits  devas- 
tated. What  all  this  destruction  is  for,  is  taken  for  jjiranted. 
Modern  warfai-e  is  not  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Gibson  does  not 
try  to  g\oss  it  in  the  usual  way,  by  underlining:  the  hero- 
ism and  endurance  it  evokes.  All  that  is  simply  assumed 
in  these  poems,  just  as  the  common  soldier  himself  assumes 
it.  An  almost  appalling:  heroism  is  unemphatically  revealed 
in  them  as  the  fundamental  fact  of  usual  human  nature. 
This  is  the  ground-bass;  and  above  its  constancy  plays  the 
ever-varying  truth  of  what  fighting  means  to  some  indi- 
vidual piece  of  human  nature.  The  poems  are  moments  iso- 
lated and  fixed,  out  of  the  infinite  changing  flux  of  human 
reaction  to  the  terrible  galvanism  of  war.  But  that  thrill- 
ing galvanism  does  not  alter  human  kind;  and  sometimes 
Mr.  Gibson  forces  us  to  realize  the  vast  unreason  of  war 
by  bringing  into  withering  contact  with  its  current  a  mind 
still  preoccupied  with  the  habits  of  peace. 

Besides  these  battle  lyrics  of  Wilfrid  Gibson's,  Mr. 
Abercrombie  finds  especially  worthy  of  commendation 
John  Masefield's  poem  "August,  1914,"  Thomas  Hardy's 
"Song  of  the  Soldiers,"  and  the  five  sonnets  entitled 
"1914,"  written  by  the  young  poet,  Rupert  Brooke,  of 
whom  Mr.  Lloyd  R.  Morris  speaks  in  another  part  of 
this  issue.  Considering  these  four  men  he  concludes 
"that  no  other  war  in  our  whole  history  has  been  in- 
stantly transmuted  into  poetry  of  purer  gold." 


CONDITIONED  AND  UNCONDITIONED 
SOVEREIGNTY 

AT  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  last  week  in  this 
city,  Mr.  Darwin  R.  Kingsley,  president  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  made  a  speech  that  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  question  of  war  and  peace. 

He  devoted  himself  to  two  questions:  First — What 
was  the  fundamental  error  in  the  civilization  of  the 
world  on  August  1,  1914? 

Second — What  fundamental  change  must  be  made  in 
order  to  correct  that  error? 

Mr.  Kingsley  finds  the  "fundamental  error"  to  be  the 
unconditioned  sovereignty  prevailing  in  an  age  when 
steam  and  electricity  have  annihilated  time  and  space 
and  the  whole  world  is  reduced  to  a  neighborhood.  "In 
such  an  age,  and  in  a  world  so  small,  a  civilization  based 
on  eight  great  aggressive,  unyielding,  unconditioned  na- 
tionalities, is  no  more  possible  without  recurring  war 
than  that  two  solid  bodies  should  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time  under  the  law  of  physics.  So  long  as 
there  are  even  two  great  unconditioned  sovereignties  in 
the  world  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace." 

Under  this  false  doctrine,  says  Mr.  Kinglsey,  wars 
must  continue  unless  one  of  two  things  happens.  Either 
some  nation  must  reduce  all  the  others  to  impotency  and 
impose  its  civilization  on  them,  or  else  the  nations  must 
federate  themselves  into  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace, — 
a  world  State.  The  first  alternative  is  world  imperial- 
ism. The  second  is  world  democracy. 

As  the  day  would  seem  to  have  forever  past  when  one 
nation  or  group  of  nations  can  enslave  the  world,  we 
must  then  be  resigned  to  live  In  our  present  state  of  un- 
conditioned sovereignties  with  never-ending  wars  or  else 
establish  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

The  latter  is  the  "fundamental  change"  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  would  have  the  world  make.  And  in  this 
transcendent  endeavor  he  wfudd  have  the  United  States 
lead.  "For  the  UniUnl  States  has  shown  how  so-called 
sovereign  MtateH  can  be  nuTged  into  a  larger  state  with- 
out loHing  their  indiviiluality  and  without  parting  with 
deniocrutir  |>rinciples.  She  has  shown  how  local  citizen 


ships  can  coalesce  into  a  master  citizenship  and  yet  re- 
main vital. 

The  United  States  should  prepare  to  join  a  League 
to  Enforce  Peace.  "If  to  do  that  the  doctrine  of  uncon- 
ditioned sovereignty  must  be  abandoned,  if  as  a  nation 
we  must  surrender  what  each  colony  seemed  to  surren- 
der in  1789,  we  should  stand  for  that.  We  should  find 
when  the  time  came — as  our  fathers  did — that  we  had 
only  surrendered  a  little  false  pride,  a  little  hate, 
u  little  prejudice  and  a  little  fear,  and  had  entered,  as 
our  colonies  did,  upon  the  only  order  that  leads  to  peace 
and  true  happiness." 

It  is  a  great  thing  that  there  are  Americans  today 
who  are  working  as  zealously  and  courageously  for  the 
formation  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  fathers  worked 
for  the  formation  of  the  United  States.  Our  modem 
Federationists,  Kingsley,  Lowell,  Marburg  and  Taft, 
are  worthy  successors  to  the  old  Federalists.  Hamilton, 
Madison  and  Jay. 

The  spirit  of  '76,  thank  God,  still  survives. 


THE  FINE  ART  OF  GIVING 

TO  give  away  $400,000,000  wisely  requires  more  abil- 
ity and  of  a  rarer  kind  than  to  accumulate  it.  Mr. 
Carnegie  on  his  eightieth  birthday  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  made  so  few  enemies  and  aroused  so 
little  serious  criticism.  All  of  the  objects  which  he  has 
endowed — public  libraries,  professors'  pensions,  scientific 
research,  industrial  education,  and  promotion  of  peace — 
are  universally  recognized  as  worthy,  and  the  only  fault 
found  with  them  has  come  from  those  who  thought  he 
should  have  done  something  more  or  something  else. 

As  we  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
entitled  to  be  called  "the  greatest  socialist  in  the  world." 
For  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  the  various  forms 
of  socialism  is  the  transference  of  private  wealth  to  pub- 
lic purposes.  If,  then,  socialism  consists  in  actually  ac- 
complishing this  instead  of  merely  talking  about  it,  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  a  greater  socialist  than  any  who  bear  the 
name,  from  Karl  Marx  and  Lasalle  to  Liebknecht  and 
Jaures.  His  gifts  for  library  buildings  are  conditional 
upon  the  community  providing  the  site  and  agreeing  to 
support  the  library  to  the  amount  of  at  least  ten  per  cent 
per  annum  of  what  he  gives,  so  in  the  course  of  time  his 
original  donation  will  be  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  has 
induced  others  to  give.  It  is,  then,  riot  $400,000,000  but 
more  than  ten  times  that  which  he  has  caused  to  be 
transferred  from  private  to  public  and  semi-public  uses. 

Reformers  are  apt  to  consider  themselves  rather  rad- 
ical if  they  advocate  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  twenty 
or  fifty  per  cent  on  great  fortunes.  But  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
gone  far  beyond  their  most  ambitious  schemes  in  that  he 
has  during  his  lifetime  voluntarily  contributed  !iinet\ 
five  per  cent  of  his  total  wealth. 


YOU  NEVER  CAN  TELL 

WHE.N  the  Great  War  broke  out  the  New  Yurk 
StiK-k  Exchange  chMeil  itji  doors.  It  wa-s  the  UaX 
of  the  great  exchanges  of  the  world  to  take  this  unustual 
step.  It  was  i>nly  done  when  it  .neeinetl  clear  to  its  gov- 
ernors that  it  wa.H  the  i>til.v  way  to  avoid  (\naiKMat  panic 
The  anticipattnl  danger  waj»  a  tliKKl  of  ^ieUlnlr  oi 
.American  swuritiw*  fn»ni  at>rttad. 

1  Hiring  the  three  rnonths  of  idleneiiit  Tor  U  ■     ^ 
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the  proWliMii  wliirh  porHistoiitly  t()nn«*ntt»(l  Iho  liiiuiurinl 
world  WJis  how  this  country  was  to  ul)Morl)  without  dis- 
aster  tho  vast  (luautition  of  American  stocks  and  honds 
whidi  I'iUropc  was  suro  to  dump  upon  us  as  soon  as  a 
channel  for  their  sale  was  reestahlished. 

Tlie  exchange  reopened.  The  heavens  did  nut  lall.  Tin' 
flood  of  foreign  selling  did  not  nniteriali/.e.  Trices  went 
ii|),  not  down.  The  market  here  al)sorl)ed  all  the  Ameri- 
can siH'urities  that  were  olfered  from  al)roa(l  and 
ihrivH'd  on  the  diet.  It  thrived,  and  asked  for  more. 

The  other  day  in  the  House  of  ('onunons  the  An^'o- 
Krench  loan  in  the  United  States  was  under  discusaion. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment  for  havinjr  resorted  to  the  method  of  a  foreij^n 
loan  to  solve  Kn^jland's  financial  i)roblem.  Various  alter- 
natives wore  suKK^'sted,  and  the  one  which  si'emed  to 
arouse  the  greatest  interest  was  a  proposal  for  com- 
pelling British  holders  of  American  securities  to  j)ut 
them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Time  has  changed  the  face  of  things.  The  flood  which 
we  not  unreasonably  feared  was  dammed  at  the  source 
by  the  recognition  by  British  investors  that  in  these 
times  of  European  disaster  American  securities  are 
pretty  good  things  to  have.  Now  the  British  authorities 
themselves  are  considering  whether  there  is  not  some 
way  in  which  they  can  insinuate  a  hole  into  the  dam. 

All  of  which  suggests  that  it  is  not  always  the  ex- 
pected disasters  that  happen.  You  never  can  tell. 


OH,   REFORM   IT  ALTOGETHER 

IT  is  reported  that  President  Wilson  proposes  that  the 
money  for  his  projects  of  national  defense  shall  be 
found  in  the  pork  barrel.  He  will  urge  Congress  to  pare 
to  the  bone  the  expenditures  for  public  buildings  and 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  leave  the  money  to 
be  used  in  bettering  our  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments. 

This  is  admirable  on  all  accounts. 

The  new  program  must  not  be  financed  with  bor- 
rowed money.  It  is  bad  economics  and  bad  patriotism  to 
saddle  expenditures  like  this  on  coming  years.  A  bond 
issue  in  time  of  peace  to  finance  a  program  of  prepared- 
ness for  war  ought  to  prove  the  political  death 
knell  of  any  administration  that  should  urge  it.  It 
is  likewise  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  the  burden  of 
such  expenditures  so  fall  upon  those  vi^ho  authorize  them 
that  they  will  really  feel  its  vi^eight.  We  should  all  be  a 
little  more  cautious  about  giving  enthusiastic  support  to 
an  elaborate  program  of  expenditure  if  we  were  to  see 
the  concrete  result  of  it  in  our  own  income  tax  bills. 

But  the  proposal  is  also  admirable  because  of  the 
blow  it  will  strike  at  the  pork  barrel  system  if  carried 
out.  That  system,  by  which  we  spend  unbelievable  mil- 
lions not  because  the  nation  needs  the  things  for  which 
it  is  spent — in  the  way  of  public  buildings  and  putative 
waterway  improvements — but  because  individual  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  need  the  personal  prestige  that 
comes  from  getting  the  things  done  in  their  districts,  is 
a  national  disgrace.  Anything  that  will  diminish  its  ex- 
tent is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  If  the 
President  really  intends  a  foray  against  this  stronghold 
of  extravagance  and  personal  aggrandizement  we  can 
only  wish  more  power  to  his  arm. 

But  has  he  stopped  to  consider  that  the  sign  of  the 


IK)rk  barrel  is  to  be  found  not  only  on  public  bnlMlnjr 
and  river  and  hitrl>«)r  bilJH,  but  in  other  dii  a-. 

well.  A  11  fly-thousand  dollar  pont  olllco  in  u  town  whoHC 
size  would  hardly  justify  one  costiiiK  u  t4;nth  as  much 
is  no  mor''  of  a  jtublic  <lisgruc«'  than  a  navy  yard  whoMO 
position  violates  every  principle  of  Mound  naval  pracli«e 
III-  a  military  post  whose  position  In  Htratcjfic  rmly  from 
tin-  point  of  view  of  some  ('onjfroMMman'M  next  political 
(•am|)aign.  Hero  is  a  good  jjlaci?  for  the  first  ansault 
we  liad  almost  said  uprjri  the  pork  barrel,  but  nince  that 
would  i)e  a  littli!  ecpiivocal,  let  us  say  ui)on  the  pork 
barrel  system.  Let  th(?  President  recommend  and  insist 
upon,  with  that  persistence  that  he  has  shown  himself 
so  effective?  in  using,  the;  abolition  of  the  useless  navy 
yards  and  the  superfluous  military  posts.  He  will  then 
find  himself  in  a  tremendously  stnmg  position  to  ask 
for  appropriations  for  national  defense.  Incidentally  he 
will  be  doing  an  act  of  splendid  public  service  in  itself. 


AN   ODE  TO  THE    POTATO 

Singt  mit  mir  das  Ehreiilied 
Den  I'flanzer  der  KartolFel. 

THAT  is  the  way  the  verses  begin  in  the  Berlin 
Tagehlatt;  "Sing  with  me  the  triumphal  song  of 
the  potato  plant."  For  the  author,  Dr.  Stanjak,  thinks 
it  time  that  the  true  "Savior  of  the  Fatherland"  should 
receive  its  due  tribute  of  literary  laurels.  Poets  had 
better  turn  their  talents  in  this  direction  than  in  com- 
posing "hymns  of  hate,"  for,  as  he  says: 

You  have  sung  hymns  to  heroes.  On  the  field  of  battle  you 
have  called  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  our  enemie.s.  You 
have  composed  poems  io  honor  of  our  guns,  our  fleet  and 
other  things  which  have  helped  us  in  the  war,  but  ycu  have 
ignored  the  potato,  which  is  frustrating  our  enemy's 
diabolical  plan  to  starve  us  into  submission. 

He  is  quite  right  about  it.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
prompt  mobilization  of  such  field  forces  as  the  potato 
and  the  sugar  beet  the  Germans  would  hardly  have 
held  out  till  now.  Last  summer  every  patch  of  spare 
land  in  the  country,  every  vacant  lot  in  the  city,  was 
put  into  vegetables  cared  for  by  the  women,  children 
and  old  men.  If,  then,  America  is  blamed  for  sending 
deadly  weapons  to  Europe,  she  ought  to  get  some  credit 
for  having  produced  the  potato,  on  which  Europe  has 
so  largely  subsisted  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

"Somewhere  in  France"  there  is,  we  believe,  a  monu- 
ment to  Parmentier,  who  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
eat  this  strange  tuber.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  who  introduced  it  into  England,  have  plenty 
of  monuments,  but  for  deeds  of  theirs  less  worthy  of 
commemoration.  To  Napoleon  belongs  the  credit  of 
launching  the  sugar  beet  upon  its  career,  but  it  was 
not  this  that  made  him  famous.  One  of  the  greatest 
men  America  has  produced,  Benjamin  Thompson,  known 
over  the  water  ^s  Count  Rumford,  has  a  monument 
erected  to  him  in  Munich  because  it  was  he  who  taught 
the  Bavarians  how  to  make  potato  soup. 

But  perhaps  poems  and  statues  are  unnecessary  to 
honor  that  prehistoric  Burbank  who  first  grew  the 
potato  in  America,  and  those  who  fought  popular 
prejudice  to  get  it  introduced  into  Europe.  It  would  be 
sufficient  to  erect  in  any  farm  or  market  garden  the 
inscription  which  is  carved  upon  the  tomb  of  Chris- 
topher Wren  in  St.  Paul's,  London:  si  monumentum 
quaeris  circumspice.  "If  you  seek  his  m.onument  look 
around  you." 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


_.      -.        ,  The     Serbian     ai-my 

The  Macedonian    .         i  j.-     n 

P  has    been    practically 

^^  driven  out  of  old  Ser- 

bia and  only  holds  the  southern  tip  of 
the  Macedonian  territory  annexed  by 
Serbia  in  the  Balkan  war.  Here  at  Mon- 
astir,  within  ten  miles  of  the  Greek 
frontier,  some  25,000  Serbian  troops 
are  still  holding  out  with  the  help  ap- 
parently of  a  few  British  and  French. 
When  the  Bulgars  forced  Babuna  Pass 
it  gave  them  access  to  the  valley  of 
Monastir,  but  instead  of  pressing  on  to 
take  that  city  as  it  seemed  they  could 
and  as  it  was  reported  they  had,  they 
wheeled  to  the  left  and  attacked  the 
French  on  the  Cerna  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Vardar.  The  French  had  been 
sent  up  the  Vardar  and  crost  the  Cerna 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  Babuna  Pass  in 
time  to  aid  the  Serbs  who  were  holding 
it  against  an  ovei-whelming  force  of 
Bulgars.  But  the  French  were  just  a  bit 
too  late.  When  they  were  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Pass  the  Serbs  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Babuna  Mountains  and 
forced  to  evacuate  the  town  of  Prelepe. 
When  the  Bulgars  turned  in  their  direc- 
tion the  French  recrost  the  Cerna  and 
retired  down  the  Vardar  River  to  avoid 
being  caught  between  the  Bulgarian 
forces  to  the  east  and  west  of  them.  It 
is  said  that  now  about  125,000  French 
and  British  troops  have  been  landed  at 
Salonica  and  more  are  being  brought 
daily.  Whether  they  will  attempt  to  re- 
gain Serbia  or  will  invade  Bulgaria  in 
the  direction  of  Sofia,  the  capital,  or 
will  undertake  an  advance  upon  Con- 
stantinople from  the  west  thru  Bulgaria 
and  Thrace  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  north  the  Serbian  army  has 
been  completely  crushed  out.  The  Aus- 
tro-Gei-man  and  Bulgarian  forces  claim 
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yovvmher  21 — Kitchener  confers  with 
Kiug  Coustautine.  Austrians  take 
Novibazar. 

^ofcmhvr  22 — Partial  blockade  of 
(Jreece  by  Allies.  German  protected 
cruiser  "■Fraueiilob"  sunk  in  Baltic 
by   submarine. 

2^'orcmher  23 — Italians  take  Podgora 
nights  overlooking  Gihz.  Bulgars 
drive  back  FreiicL  to  Vardar  liiver. 

Xorcmhcr  24 — Austrians  take  ^litro- 
vitza.  tJermaus  take  Prishtiua. 

Xorciiiher  25 — Orient  railroad  opeued 
from  Belgrade  to  Coustautiuople. 
Heavy   tiring  on  Gallipoli. 

Xoiemher  26 — Greek  Government  con- 
sents to  allow  Allied  troops  free- 
dom of  action.  French  people  con- 
tribute $4.()()().0(»().(KK)  to  the  •"vic- 
tory loan." 

Xorcmhcr  27 — Seibs  retake  Krushevo. 
Artillery     duels     in     Argoune 

Xorcmhcr  2A — Arabs  attacking  Brit- 
ish outposts  in  Egypt.  British 
twelve    miles    from    Bagdad. 


to  have  taken  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  prisoners  and  large  numbers 
have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  for 
the  Serbs  have  contested  every  step  of 
the  way  with  the  greatest  courage  and 
stubbornness.  The  remnant  of  the  Ser- 
bian army,  probably  less  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  have  been  driven  back 
into  Albania  and  Montenegro.  The  ageil 
King  Peter  of  Serbia  has  taken  refuge 
with  aged  King  Nicholas  of  Montene- 
gro at  Cettigne.  The  Serbian  Govern- 
ment is  established  at  Scutari,  the  citv 
which  was  captured  by  the  Montene- 
grins in  the  Balkan  war  but  restored 
to  Albania  by  the  European  Powers. 

The  Serbs  made  their  last  stand  be- 
tween Mitrovitza  and  Prishtina  on  the 
historic  plain  of  Kassovo,  the  "Field  of 


the  Blackbirds,"  about  which  much  of 
their  folk  tales  and  songs  are  con- 
cerned. For  it  was  here  in  1389  that  the 
Turks  under  Murad  I  conquered  the 
Serbs  and  so  gained  dominion  over  all 
the  Balkans.  Here,  too,  in  1448  the 
Hungarians  under  John  Hunyady  were 
defeated  by  the  Turks. 

Rumania  is  like  Greece  trembling  in 
the  balance  and  anxiously  waiting  to 
see  which  side  will  come  out  ahead,  for 
a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  sides  would 
be  fatal  to  the  country.  Russia  is  re- 
ported to  have  collected  an  immense 
army  furnished  with  Japanese  muni- 
tions on  the  Rumanian  frontier  and 
about  the  port  of  Odessa  for  an  attack 
upon  Bulgaria  from  the  northeast.  But 
in  order  to  get  at  Bulgaria  by  land  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Russian  troops 
to  cross  Rumania  as  the  British  and 
French  have  had  to  cross  Greece  to  get 
to  Serbia.  Since  Rumania  has  an  army 
of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand,  not 
weakened  like  the  Greek,  Bulgarian, 
Serbian  and  Turkish  by  the  Balkan 
wars  three  years  ago,  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance  which  side  she  espouses. 

Tu  A  1,  Apparently  the  visit  of 
The  Attack  ^^^.j  kitchener  to  the 
on  Uorz  Italian  front  put  new  life 
into  the  army,  for  the  attack  upon  the 
Austrian  cities  on  the  Isonzo  River, 
which  had  languished  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  has  been  reundertaken 
with  the  utmost  vigor  and  with  con- 
siderable prospect  of  success.  It  appears 
that  the  Austrians  were  wrong  in  with- 
drawing part  of  their  troops  on  this 
front  for  use  in  Serbia  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Italians  had  practically 
given  up  their  efforts  in  the  offensive. 
North  of  Tolmein  (Italian.  Tolmino) 


itj  I nlirnaliKiiiii   !■ 'im   .->■ 

CKll.S.VDUHS    KOK    KK.\NCfc: 
(;<'rmHiiy  ilHiiiin  Ihfrn.   Ilui   thf^f  AImuIUii  ihlMrtii.  Itil  t>y  it  Frvnch  atiMUr.    »rv  hapiilly   nutrvhtuK 
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\§)  I II tir national  Niirs  Service 

HOLDING   HIS   BREATH 

The     French    soldier    of    tlie    new    school    is    not 

afraid    of    the    poisonous    KJises    diflused    by    the 

German    bombs    because    ho    carries    a  supply    of 

condensed  air   with   him   in   the  trenches 

the  Italians  have  gained  all  the  other 
peaks  of  the  Monte  Nero  group  in  ad- 
dition to  the  summit  which  they  took 
three  months  ago.  This  enables  them 
to  bring:  their  guns  to  bear  upon  the 
city  which  lies  on  the  Isonzo  River, 
about  seven  miles  below  Monte  Nero. 
The  Italians  are  now  trying  to  force 
the  bridge  leading  across  the  river  to 
the  city. 

The  main  efforts  of  the  Italians  are, 
however,  directed  at  Gorz,  which,  if 
they  capture  it,  will  be  known  to  the 
world  as  Gorizia.  This  city  lies  about 
half  way  between  Tolmein  and  the  sea, 
and  its  capture  would  open  the  way  to 
Triest,  the  chief  objective  ot  the 
Italians  in  this  direction.  Gorz  is  domi- 
nated on  the  west  by  Podgora  Hights 
and  Mount  Calvario,  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Isonzo  River  and  about  three 
miles  from  the  city.  These  have  been 
captured  by  the  Italians  by  a  series  of 
persistent  charges  against  the  Aus- 
trian entrenchments  in  which  thou- 
sands of  men  fell. 

About  six  miles  south  of  Gorz  and 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  is  San 
Michele,  a  ''ix  hundred-foot  bluff  on 
the  end  of  the  long  limestone  ledge 
stretching  down  the  coast  knovni  to 
geographers  and  geologists  as  the 
Karst  or  Carso.  Just  beyond  San 
Michele  is  the  church  and  village  of 
San  Martino  del  Carso,  or  St.  Martin's 
of  the   Karst.   These   points,   now   held 


by  (111-  FIiiMjriuiiin  f«irr«H,  ar«  Imirijf 
liiiiouMly  altmh'il  mitl,  it  ii|»p«MirH.  ai<- 
hdiiiK  tC'ixlunlly  ^aintnl  by  tin-  llitliim 
truopH. 

I''r<iiii  tint  hit-rhlH  Ihiil  hitv«  bf<-ii 
liikt'ii  lo  ilii<  iKiilh,  woHt  and  Hoiilh  of 
(liii/.  tlic  liciivy  iirliiii'ry  of  tlw  Iliiliiui< 

IlilVC      Ili'CII      (rillri(<(l      upon      till*      All. Ill) 

lliiiiv^rariaii  (li<ri-iiHi<H  and  llic  city  ItHflf. 
I  l(twit/.«M«  Ihmwiii^^  a  thirly-fuiir  (•«•»- 
liiiicti'r  (l.'l'.^  i(i<li)  Hht'lls  hjiv«'  fur  the 
(Ir.sl  time  Iji-cn  liroun'ht  into  play  hen- 
l)y  Ihv  Italians.  Aivonling  to  Austrian 
accounts  tlio  cily  liari  HUir«Mt'd  tcrriiily 
froin  tiif  lionilp.irdnimt.  Tlu>  city  hall, 
episcopal  |)ala('f  and  chun-li<'H  conlain- 
ing  works  of  art  and  historic  interest 
of  inest  imiiiilc  value  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  I  csidential  section  was 
showered  with  shrapnel  and  incendiary 
shells  for  two  days  and  nij-^hts.  The 
way  of  escajje  was  shut  off  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  roads  leading  out  of 
the  city  and  the  inhabitants  drive  ) 
from  their  burning  homes  were  often 
killed  in  the  streets. 

Foui'  children  asleep  in  a  room  on 
the  Via  Castello  were  blown  to  pieces 
by  a  grenade. 

^  .  According       to 

Wmter  Campaigmng      ^  j^  ^    Petrograd 
m  Russia  reports     the 

Germans  have  practically  abandoned 
the  offensive  and  are  establishing  them- 
selves on  lines  suitable  for  permanent 
defense.  These  are  at  some  points  con- 
siderably in  the  rear  of  the  lines  they 
have  reached.  Kovel,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  places  which  the  Germans  are 
said  to  be  fortifying  with  concrete,  is 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  village  of 
Czartorysk  on  the  Styr  River,  where  the 
fighting  is  now  going  on.  They  are  also 
reported  to  be  preparing  for  the  evac- 
uation of  Mitau,  which  lies  about 
twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Riga 
and  has  been  the  base  for  the  opera- 
tions   directed    against    that    city.    A 
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THE  ATTACK   ON   GORZ 

The  Italians  are  making  desperate  efforts  to 
take  the  city  of  Gorz  or  Gorizia.  They  have  cap- 
tured the  hights  of  Podgora,  just  across  the 
river,  and  Mount  San  Michele,  twelve  miles 
southwest  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  Isonzo 
as  Gorz 
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A   KNIGHT   OF   THE    MODERN    TIMES 

E(iuipped    with   steel  helmet,    respirator,    goKfi\ea, 

revolver    and    bowie    knife,    the     French    soldier 

ready  for  a  charge  looks  as  grotesque  as  a  knight 

of  the  olden   times 

large  part  and  the  best  of  the  German 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  Rus- 
sia to  take  part  in  the  invasion  of 
Serbia  and  the  older  men  of  the  re- 
serves are  being  sent  to  take  their 
places.  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
is  said  to  have  addrest  the  latest 
batch  of  such  reinforcements  which  has 
sent  to  him  in  the  following  significant 
words : 

I  know  none  among  you  adopted  a  mili- 
tary career.  I  know  each  of  you  left  a 
family.  Therefore  I  shall  not  demand  reck- 
less attacks  from  you.  but  I  hope  you  will 
beat  off  the  attacks  the  Russians  make. 

Since  the  Austro-German  line  ex- 
tends from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  Ru- 
mania, a  length  of  over  six  hundred 
miles,  its  complete  fortification  would 
be  an  unparalleled  feat  of  military  en- 
gineering. The  fortifications  are  said  to 
consist  of  four  lines  of  entrenchments 
with  bomb-proof  shelters  for  the  men, 
lined  with  concrete  and  heated  by 
steam.  In  front  of  the  trenches  are 
barbed  wire  entanglements  and  behind 
are  field  railroad  lines  leading  to  the 
supply  bases  in  the  rear.  Power  drills 
have  been  provided  for  the  sappers, 
who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  put  blasts 
into  the  frozen  soil.  The  uniforms  and 
shelters  of  the  troops  are  covered  with 
white  cloth  so  as  to  be  inconspicuous 
against  the  snow.  Instead  of  tents, 
troops  in  the  field  will  be  housed  in 
knockdown  cabins  which  can  be  heated 
and     easily     moved     about.     By     such 
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for  the   Tuiks   had  retired   to  a  point 
only  ten  miles  from  Bagdad. 

Ctesiphon  was  one  of  the  richest 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  the  capital 
of  the  Parthian  kingdom,  the  royal 
residence  of  Mithridates  and  Chasroes. 
It  was  attacked  by  several  Roman  em- 
perors. Trajan  and  Septimus  Severus 
captured  it,  but  Julian  the  Apostate 
here  met  his  downfall.  Finally  in  637  it 
was  sacked  by  the  Arabs,  who  found  in 
its  palaces  and  temples  enough  gold 
and  jewels  to  make  every  man  in  the 
army  wealthy. 


Inconstant 
Constantine 
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HOW  JAPAN  IS  HELPING  HER  ALLIES 

Japanese   shipments    of   guns   and   ammunition    sent   to   the   Allies    at    Brest-Litovsk,   but   captured 

by   the   Germans 


measures  the  Germans  hope  to  over- 
come Russia's  historic  defender  and 
the  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  "General 
Winter."  Hindenburg  has  declared 
that  any  officer  who  lets  a  single  sol- 
dier perish  from  cold  deserves  to  be 
shot. 

West  of  Riga  the  Germans  are  said 
to  be  still  retiring,  but  east  of  Riga 
they  have  come  closer  to  the  city  than 
ever  before.  While  th«  Russians  were 
driving  them  back  from  the  Aa  River, 
on  the  west  they  have  swung  around 
to  the  other  side  and  reached  the 
Dvina  or  Diina  River,  about  seven 
miles  southeast  of  Riga.  Here  they  se- 
cured a  foothold  at  the  village  of  Berse- 
miinde,  on  the  island  of  Dalen,  which 
may  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
passage  of  the  river.  The  Russian 
counter-attack  was,  it  appears,  re- 
pulsed. 

A  German  aeroplane  of  the  alba- 
tross type  which  had  passed  over  the 
Russian  lines  at  Dvinsk  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  reconnaissance,  was 
prevented  from  returning  by  the  Rus- 
sian batteries  and  aircraft.  After  fly- 
ing frantically  about  over  the  marsh 
seeking  a  way  of  escape,  it  was  seen 
to  descend.  Cossacks  on  bicycles  hur- 
ried to  the  place,  but  before  they  found 
the  machine,  the  two  Germans  who 
were  in  it  had  frozen  to  death. 


clay  captured  the  city.  More  than  1300 
prisoners  were  taken  as  well  as  large 
quantities  of  arms  and  equipment.  The 
British  evidently  suffered  severely  since 
2500  are  reported  wounded.  The  num- 
ber killed  is  not  stated. 

The  Turks  attacked  several  times  on 
the  next  night  after,  but  were  repulsed. 
General  Townshend,  however,  found  it 
impossible  to  remain  in  the  place  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  water,  so  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  withdrew  his  troops  three 
or  four  miles  down  stream.  This  move- 
ment was  doubtless  what  was  reported 
thru  Berlin  as  a  severe  defeat.  But 
when  the  British  again  advanced  they 
occupied  Ctesiphon  without  opposition. 


The  King  of  the  Hel- 
lenes is  reported  to  have 
veered  twice  during  the 
week  in  the  difficult  course  he  is  pur- 
suing between  the  two  Quadruple  Al- 
liances. At  first  he  seemed  disposed  to 
concede  to  the  demand  from  Berlin  that 
he  should,  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law,  disarm  and  intern  the  Ser- 
bian, French  and  British  when  they 
were  driven  out  of  Serbia;  otherwise 
the  Germans  and  Bulgai-s  would  assert 
their  right  to  follow  their  foes  into 
Greek  territory. 

But  the  visit  of  Earl  Kitchener,  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  and  Denys  Cochin, 
of  the  French,  induced  him  to  abandon 
this  policy  and  concede  in  general  the 
demands  of  the  British  and  French  for 
freedom  of  operations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Salonica.  But  a  peremptory 
telegram  from  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Kaiser,  calling  upon  him  to  maintain 
the  strict  neutrality  of  Greece  under 
penalty  of  being  treated  as  an  enemy. 
is  said  to  have  caused  him  to  raise  dila- 
tory objections  to  the  concession  of 
privileges  demanded  by  the  Allies  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  Allies  will  again 
have  to  resort  to  pressure  to  make  him^ 
comply. 


The  Capture  of 
Ctesiphon 


The  British  expedi- 
tion under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Sir 
John  Eecles  Nixon,  which  has  invadt-d 
Mesopotamia  from  the  head  of  the  F'er- 
Hiun  (iulf,  was  divided  into  two  columns 
when  it  came  to  the  forking  of  the 
rivera.  One,  under  General  (Jt-orge  Gor- 
ringe,  proceeded  up  the  KuphrateM  uh 
far  as  NaHJriyeh.  The  other,  led  l)y  Gen- 
eral Towdshi'tid,  wont  up  the  Tigris  to- 
ward Bagdad.  The  Tigri.s  party  found 
the  Turk.s  eHtablished  eighteen  miles 
from  Bagdad  at  the  historic  city  of 
('(••siphi)fi.  (hummhI  Townshend  at 
tnckifd  on  the  22d,  luid  nfUir  fighting  nil 
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'I'hc  MriliHh  Sociotaiy  for  War  H«M<niM 
l»)    liavo    UHod    a    i-oml)iiialioii    of    ftirc*' 
atid  ai^vuiiM'iil,  in  liis  (•t»iivi'iHali<»MM  witli 
t.lu«   Kinjr  aiui   his   Minisli-rM.    lit'   is   v 
poitt'd    to   luiv«>   i-allcil   alti'iilioii    to    tin- 
sui)|)«)rl     wliicli    (lu'cir    lias    liad     l'roii\ 
Ki>Klaiiil    in    K'>'>i''II-V  and   d<'r«'ndin(.r   its 
indcpcndi'ia-o    aiai    to    llio    uiri-ssity    of 
mair\lainiiiK   Rood    rolutions   with    Knjt- 
land  and  Kraiui-.  Hf  is  said  lo  havr  d«' 
clari'd  tliat  Kn^iand  wovdtl  havr    I.OOK, 
000  sohliiMS  unilt'r  arms  hy  ni'xt  March 
and  Hint    Uussia  would  havo  C). 000. 000. 
so   the  dofoat  of  Ccrniany   was  inevit- 
able. 

Then,  in  order  to  demonstrate  tl\t> 
power  of  the  Allies  ovei-  Cieeee,  a 
blockade  was  threatened  and  partially 
put  in  force.  The  announcement  of  the 
blockade  was  made  by  the  British  Lega- 
tion at  Athens  in  the  following  polite 
and  diplomatic  lanmuaK*' : 

IWcaiisc  of  the  nttitiulc  by  111.'  ncll.'iii.' 
(JoveraauMit  in  iwinl  to  c.Mt.iia  .jucstions 
touchiajr  closclv  the  sccnnty  iiM<l  Idicrt.v 
„r  ncliou  to  which  the  allicl  troops  hiive 
the  rijilit  uiulor  the  coiulilioiis  .li  their 
diMMiduirkmcnt  on  <!rcck  territory,  the  al- 
liod  powers  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
take  certain  measures  which  will  have  the 
ellect  of  suspendiii};  the  ecoiioauc  and  com- 
mercial facilities  which  (Sreece  has  re- 
ceived  from   th(>m    heretofore. 

It  is  not  the  intention  ot  the  allied 
powers  to  constrain  (Jreece  to  abandon  her 
neutrality,  to  maintain  which,  in  then- 
eves,  is  "the  best  fjuarantee  of  lier  inter- 
ests. The  allied  (Jovernments  have  been 
somewhat  distarlied  by  certain  allusituis 
to  eventual  measures  which,  if  taken  by 
the  Hellenic  (Jovernment.  would  appear  to 
them  to  be  coatradictcu-y  to  assurances 
thev  have  received. 

As  soon  as  their  doubts  on  that  sub.iect 
— duo.  no  doubt,  to  a  misunderstandins; — 
have  been  dispelled,  the  powers  will  be 
happy  to  remove  the  obstacles  now  op- 
posed to  the  arrival  of  mere  haiulise  in 
Greece  and  to  accord  any  facilities  which 
result  from  normal  relations. 

Premier  Skouloudis  protested  that 
the  French  and  British  troops  in  cross- 
ing Greece  into  Serbia  had  already  in- 
fringed Greek  neutrality  and  if  now  he 
permitted  them  to  reenter  Greek  ter- 
ritory and  reform  their  armies  and  use 
it  as  a  base  of  operations  against  the 
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PIONEER  IN  WOMAN'S  WORK 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw's  resignation  of  the 
presidency  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  A.ssociation  will  broaden  rather  than  de 
crease  her  activities.  She  is  planninK  an  exten- 
sive lecture  tour  in  the  interests  of  suffrage 


Kiil^arH  it  would  In-  a  further  and  more 
HerioiiM  viidution  of  lh«t  IIukuu  rulea,  for 
it  w«»ulil  force  (Jre<'<'i»  Into  the  poHJtion 
(if  a  lielli^cerent. 

MiniMter  of  JumIicc  iChulliit.  who  r 
the  moHt  favorably  dlHpuHud  toward  the 
llrilish  of  all  the  Greek  Cabinel,  saiii  in 
an  iriteivifw  with  a  correspondent  of 
thu  London  Daily  Mail: 

The  ItiitiMh  liovernnienl  and  Ihe  Itnli.h 
preNM  are  liddiiK  a  <liNt;racerid  nlliliide  I" 
ward  UN.  Von  nre  wid.i'd.  The  only  thiiu; 
we  want  Ih  pence,  mid  yon  force  mh  |.. 
make  war.  ^'on  are  HliiivinK  aw.  Two  iimhi' 
wheal    vesNclH    \vei-e   slopped    by    yoii    to(hiy. 

Then,  showinjf  an  ohl  copy  of  the 
Paris  llliiHlnifioH  c(intainin>.r  a  jiictiire 
of  the  headless  mutilated  corpst's  if 
(Jroeks  after  a  Hul>;arian  raid  in  the 
Ibilkan  war,  ho  .said: 

That  is  what  we  wish  to  avoid.  Von 
want  us  to  endure  it  iiKain  ;  you  wanl  iis 
lo  succor  you  when  no  l']nKlish  soldii-rs 
shed  their  lilood  Cor  Serhin.  when  scarcely 
an     I'^iiKlish     rille    li:is    been    fired. 

Voiir  ( lovcrnmeiil  Inis  piled  fault  on 
fault,  <lel;iy  on  del.'i.w  and  now  when  yon 
iiave  only  a  few  llnuis.ind  troops  to  help 
as,  you  want  to  force  us  to  step  in  :uid 
.lie. 

AVe  do  not  wish  to  b.'  anothei'  IJelKiuin 
.M-  Serbiji.  We  love  Seibia  :  but  when  a 
fjither  oi'  wife  or  some  oiu'  <Iear  to  .von  i^ 
ilrowniiiK  .•m.l  y.m  would  like  to  throw 
yourself  in.  you  must  li(>  sure  that  the 
depths  are  not  too  great  and  that  the  ef 
f.>rt    is    not   mertd.v    a    useless   sacrifice. 

But  after  the  partial  blockade  huvl 
been  in  force  for  four  days  during 
which  supply  ships  were  held  up  and 
commercial  cablegrams  supprest  the 
Greek  Government  yielded  on  the  prin- 
cipal points  demanded  by  the  Allies. 
These  concessions  permit  the  Allies  to 
land  at  other  ports  than  Salonica,  pre- 
sumably Kavala,  to  use  the  Greek  rail- 
roads, docks  and  telegraph  lines,  to 
patrol  the  harbors,  and  to  expel  sus- 
pects and  censor  telegrams.  It  is  said 
also  that  the  Greek  Government  has 
agreed  to  demobilize  or  to  withdraw 
the  Greek  troops  between  the  coast  and 
Serbia  so  as  to  leave  a  free  field  for  the 
armies  of  the  Allies  in  their  future  in- 
vasion of  Serbian  or  Bulgarian  terri- 
tory. 

.  It    is    asserted    by    the 

A  Project  in  p^.^^^  j^  Nicaragua  that 
Nicaragua  Canadian  capitalists  (or 
an  association  of  them  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Winnipeg)  are  nego- 
tiating with  Nicaragua's  Government 
for  permission  to  build  a  railroad  in 
that  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  A  representative  of  these  capi- 
talists has  recently  returned  from 
Managua,  where  he  submitted  the  proj- 
ect to  the  consideration  of  President 
Diaz.  A  newspaper  published  at  Blue- 
fields  appears  to  expect  that  the  road 
will  be  built,  and  it  points  out  how- 
beneficial  will  be  the  effect  upon  fruit 
growers  and  other  agriculturists.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  Nicaragua's 
Government  is  not  inclined  to  grant  the 
desired  permission,  altho  it  may  do  this 
if  our  Senate,  at  the  appi'oaching  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  fails  to  ratify  the 
pending  treaty.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
this  treaty,  in  return  for  the  payment 
of  $3,000,000,  gives  to  the  United 
States  an  exclusive  right  to  construct 


Paul  Thompson 

LORD    MAYOR    OF    LONDON 

His  acces.sion  to  office  has  just  been  celebrated — 

tho    the    ceremonies    were    less    brilliant    than    in 

times  of  peace 

an  interoceanic  canal  on  the  Nicaragua 
route,  a  naval  station  in  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  and  three  small  islands  near 
the  coast.  For  some  time  Nicaragua  has 
been  in  need  of  money,  and  her  finan- 
cial condition  has  by  no  means  im- 
proved since  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war. 

The  Panama  Canal  may  remain 
closed  for  several  months.  General 
Goethals  is  striving  to  open  a  tempor- 
ary channel  for  the  passage  of  a  few- 
ships,  but  it  is  expected  that  even  such 
a  channel  will  be  open  for  only  a  short 
time.  At  the  request  of  President  Wil- 
son, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  appointed  a  committee  of  twelve 
men  to  make  an  investigation  and  a  re- 
port about  the  slides.  The  chairman  of 
this  commission  is  President  Van  Hise, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Public  attention  has  been 
Workmg  for     ^^-a^yn  to  an  interesting 
^^^^^  attempt  by  Henry  Ford, 

the  manufacturer  of  automobiles,  to 
end  the  war.  Mr.  Ford,  who  says  he  is 
willing  to  spend  all  of  his  large  fortune 
in  this  work,  has  chartered  a  steamship, 
the  "Oscar  II,"  of  the  Scandinavian 
Line,  which  will  sail  from  New  York  on 
December  4,  and  has  invited  many 
prominent  persons  to  go  to  Europe  as 


©  Under  wood  X-  Underwood 

THE   LARGEST  STEEL  ARCH  IN   THE  WORLD 
Hell    Gate   Bridgre,    connectinpr   Long    Island    and   New    York,   will    permit    express    trains    from    New    England    to    go    thru    to    the    West    and    South 

and  furnish  a  direct   road   for  much  of  the   freight  that    must   now   go   by   way  of   Manhattan 


his  guests,  there  to  take  part  in  a  move- 
ment for  peace.  The  peace  party  on  the 
ship  will  go  from  Christiania  to  Stock- 
holm, thence  to  Copenhagen,  and  final- 
ly to  The  Hague.  It  is  expected  that  in- 
fluential advocates  of  peace  will  join 
the  American  party  in  Europe.  At  The 
Hague  there  are  to  be  conferences, 
which,  Mr.  Ford  says,  will  frame  terms 
of  peace,  and  he  hopes  to  get  the  sol- 
diers "out  of  the  trenches  before 
Christmas." 

Among  those  who  have  accepted  his 
invitation  are  Miss  Jane  Addams,  ex- 
Congressman  Richard  Bartholdt,  Immi- 
gration Commissioner  Frederick  C. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Howe,  Dean  Marquis  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  Detroit,  the  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden,  Helen  Keller, 
Mrs.  Anna  Garland  Spencer,  Mrs.  Alice 
Park,  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  and  Sena- 
tor Helen  Ring  Robinson.  All  the  Gov- 
ernors were  asked  to  go,  but  declina- 
tions from  a  majority  of  them  have 
been  received.  Mr.  Edison  declined.  Mr. 
Bryan's  decision  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced. Mr,  Ford  thinks  that  John 
Wanamaker  will  accept.  Mrs.  Ford  has 
given  several  thousand  dollars  to  pay 
for  a  great  number  of  telegrams  sent 
here  in  the  interest  of  peace.  Thousands 
have  been  received  by  President  Wil- 
son. 

Mr.  McAdoo,  Secretary 
Defense  and  ^f  the  Treasury,  pub- 
New  Taxes  jjshed  last  week  a  state- 
ment relating  to  the  additional  expendi- 
tures re(|uired  by  the  Administration's 
new  military  and  naval  program,  with 
suggestions  as  to  new  taxes.  His  esti- 
mate is  that  an  increase  of  the  War 
Department  appropriation  from  $114,- 
388,000  to  $1H2,2L' 1,000  will  be  needed 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  addition 
for  preparedness  being  $67,832,000. 
The  appropriation  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment will  rise  from  $151,109,000 
to  $219,550,000,  and  here  the  sum  as- 
signed to  prep'  '  s  is  $10,000,000. 
But  it   is   not   i  ,1   that  all  of   the 

$lir>,H:i2,000  would  be  UHed  in  the  year, 
the  a<tual  expenditures  being  estimated 
at  $!).'1,8()0,000. 

He  HUggestH  that  the  emerifency  rev- 
enue law,  which  expireH  on  December 
HI,  be  re-enucted;  and  that  the  law 
which  provideH  that  Mugur  yhttU  b«  free 
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of  duty  after  May  1  next  be  repealed. 
This  proposed  legislation  would  not  in- 
crease the  present  revenue,  but  would 
prevent  a  large  reduction  of  it.  The 
new  taxes  suggested  are  as  follows :  an 
increase  of  the  income  tax  rate;  an 
lowering  of  the  exemption  limit  from 
$4,000  to  $3,000  for  married  men,  and 
from  $3,000  to  $2,000  for  single  men; 
a  beginning  of  the  income  surtax  at 
$10,000  or  $15,000  instead  of  $20,000; 
a  tax  on  gasoline  and  crude  or  refined 
oil;  a  horse-power  tax  on  automobiles 
and  other  internal  cortibustion  engines. 
Such  taxes,  he  remarks,  would  be 
widely  diffused  and  scarcely  felt.  He 
argues  against  meeting  the  additional 
expenses  by  an  issue  of  bonds,  and 
would  pay  even  the  Panama  Canal 
charges  out  of  current  receipts. 

There  are  indications  that  his  tax 
propositions  will  not  have  the  united 
support  of  his  party  in  Congress.  Sev- 
eral Senators  desire  an  inheritance  tax, 
and  one  proposes  that  it  shall  be  50 
per  cent  on  sums  exceeding  $25,000,000. 
Mr.  Phelan  would  tax  the  profits  of 
manufacturers  of  munitions.  Mr.  Gore 
opposes  taxes  on  gasoline  and  automo- 
biles. He  would  prefer  an  increase  of 
the  ta.xes  on  whisky  and  beer.  The  Sec- 
retary's statement  and  figures  have 
been  attacked  by  Senator  Smoot,  who 
asserts  that  the  addition  required  by 
the  defense  program  will  be  $300,000,- 
000  instead  of  $116,832,000.  Similar 
criticism  of  the  statement  has  been 
made  by  Representative  Kitchin,  the 
Democratic  floor  leader  in  the  House, 
whose  disapproval  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram is  well  known.  He  predicts  that 
more  than  $300,000,000  additional 
revenue   will   be   required. 

,    ,  The     most     persistent    and 

Labor  ,■        ■     i     i   i 

Quisurclerly  laoor  controver- 
ucstions  •  .. 

sy    now   in   progress    is    the 

strike  of  the  employees  of  the  street 
railways  radiating  from  Wilkeabarre, 
Pennsylvania,  which  i.s  seriously  atTect 
ing  the  industries  of  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley. With  the  help  of  two  companies  of 
the  .State  ('i>nstabulary,  the  '  ' 
company  has  lit^tMt  running  a  i 
in  the  day  time,  but  almost  wholly  with- 
out pasH»<f\gers.  Mobs  have  attacketi  the 
carH.  An  unsuccii.i.iful  uttt-inpt  ti>  use 
arbitration  was  mad«.  There  wa-i  a  con- 


ference last  week  of  company  officers 
and  union  representatives,  but  it  came 
to  nothing.  Jitney  busses  have  been  do- 
ing well.  The  branch  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  in  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  voluntarily  reduced  work- 
ing hours  for  4000  men,  from  ten  to 
nine  and  one  half  hours,  with  no  reduc- 
tion of  pay.  In  Massachusetts,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  that  a  law 
making  a  limit  of  nine  hours  for  work- 
men at  railroad  stations  is  unconstitu- 
tional. By  a  vote  of  6396  to  8486,  at  its 
annual  convention,  the  Federation  of 
Labor  has  exprest  its  disapproval  o: 
legislative  methods  to  secure  a  univer- 
sal eight-hour  law.  The  majority  pre- 
ferred "economic  pressure." 

Agents  from  England  are  seeking 
workmen  here  for  munitions  and  arms 
factories.  They  offer  $21  a  week  for  at 
least  a  year,  with  transportation  ex- 
penses. A  dynamite  bomb  was  found 
last  week,  a  few  feet  from  the  resi- 
dence of  John  D.  Archbold,  president 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  in  Tarry- 
town,  New  York,  and  lying  in  a  rut 
where  it  would  be  exploded  by  his  auto- 
mobile. Fortunately  for  him,  on  that 
day  he  came  to  New  York  on  his  yacht. 
Some  think  the  bomb  was  placed  by 
persons  interested  in  the  recent  strike 
at  the  refineries  in  Bayonne,  or  that  it 
was  related  in  some  way  to  the  execu- 
tion (on  the  day  preceding  the  discov- 
ery of  it)  of  Joseph  Hillstrom,  the 
I.  W.  W.  agitator,  in  Utah. 

^,      „,       ,        ,         Several   new  orders 

The  Warbupply       ^^^      ^^^^      supplies 

Busmess  ^^^^     ^^^^.^     j^^^ 

week.  Great  Britain  closed  a  contract 
with  the  Western  Kleccric  and  .\meri- 
can     Steel     Ko  inies     for 

1,000,000  ahrai ^  ••<-'   of 

$16,000,000,  and  the  .\etna  Y  vm 

Company  took 

000)    for  10.00    .      .    , 

le.ss   powder.   Fr»nce  has   bouiftlt   3000 

tons    of    -st' 

t)rid|{es.  SeN  .  i 

Mteel  barti,  used  in  making  projectilM. 


rirte  cartrulire-'i-  The   t 
tion.>«    ('.  '  V.    of    \' 

bought  luare    i: 

New  Jer»«y.  intendiiitr  tu  «r«vt  factwnvM 
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und  to  miilto  a  villiiffP  there,  Circrnt  lum- 
i)or  niillH  lit  Iti-JHtol,  'l'('riii(«HH<ii\  art«  run- 
niiiK  iii^lit  and  day  on  HiitiMli  oiiUth 
for  Kiix'^tockH,  and  Hut  dcinaiid  hait 
rnisod  tlio  priro  «>f  walnut  lindtor.  'V\w 
Dii  1'(im(,  I'owdcr-  Corupany  IniM  dcidaicd 
un  extra  dividend  oi'  JH'u  P«'''  I'onl, 
ahout  $17,000,000,  on  its  common 
Htoi'k.  It  is  proposed  in  ('anada,  wIkmc 
Ur)0  i-ompanics  or  lirms  arc  at  work  on 
$r>00. 000,000  worth  of  ortlor8,  to  or- 
icani'/.i'  llic  Imsincss  witli  tlic  assiHtanco 
of  a  syndicaU>  of  i>anks. 

It  waH  shown  some  time  a^o,  by  the 
publication  of  letters  written  by  Dr. 
Albert,  an  aK«'nt  here  of  the  (ierman 
(lovernment,  and  i>y  otlu-r  peisons,  that 
about  $1,000,000  had  been  invested  by 
representatives  of  (Ierman  interests  in 
the  |)lant  of  a  i)ro.jcctiIe  manufacturin^r 
company  at  l?ridj;eport,  ('onnecticut. 
Additional  buildinjjs  have  since  been 
erected,  and  the  Hridj;cport  Projectile 
Company  has  been  incorporated,  llitrh 
wapres  were  offered  to  skilled  workmen, 
a  considerable  number  of  whom  were 
thus  drawn  from  other  mills  in  the 
same  city.  One  of  the  company's  offi- 
cers said,  two  weeks  apo.  that  the  com- 
pany was  makinfi"  shells  for  Germany, 
altho  he  did  not  show  how  they  were 
to  be  delivered.  It  is  more  than  a  little 
difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  ex- 


pectation on  tho  part  of  thoni»  rontrol- 
lin^  the  fai  lory  (bat  itM  pr<iducl  wdi 
really  jjet  into  (ieiiruiny. 

It  in  now  aHHurled  that  the  owtier^ 
aru  ne^otiatinif  for  u  Halo  uf  the  plant 
to  men  who  will  manufacture  rnuiiilioiiM 
for  the  AUii-M.  A  unit  now  in  the  c(jurls 
HhowH  that  the  company,  or  (lurman  In- 
terestH  aHHociated  with  it,  tied  up  by 
contracts,  which  ai<*  not  beiriK  carried 
out,  tho  lar^eHt  American  factory  for 
lh«'  production  of  presseH  and  other  ma- 
chinery used  in  making  shraimel,  the 
restrictions  which  were  imposed  in  the 
contracts  prevent inj;  tho  sale  of  such 
jiresses  to  other  buyerM  before  the  be- 
jfinninjr  of  next  year. 

Villa  has  been  defeated 
The  Situation     j,,    ^^y„    battles,    but   his 


in    Mexico 


ariny   has  not  been   put 


out  of  the  field.  Near  Hermo.nillo  he 
was  beaten  last  week  by  Cleneral  I>ie 
guez.  Ilavinjr  lost  SOO  men  he  retreated 
to  No^rales,  on  the  Arizona  border. 
There  he  i.ssued  a  proclamation  de- 
nouncing; our  Government  and  calling 
President  Wilson  an  "EvanKelistic  pro- 
fessor of  philosoi)hy."  A  pai't  of  his 
army  which  had  been  at  Cananea  was 
forced  to  leave  that  place  by  General 
Obrejron,  Carranza's  chief  commander. 
These   men,   except    300    who   surrend- 


erefi,  hIko  went  U}  Nofralm.  They  were 
purnued  by  Obri'Kori,  and  Vlllu  with- 
dii'w  to  llur  hill.i,  where  he  propon<?n  Ui 
carry  on  uuv.niWu  warfare. 

While  Villa  wait  in  NoicaleM,  two  of 
bin  (ieneralH  ^roHHly  insulted  lh« 
American  coiinul.  Kifty-eij^ht  of  ViIIh'h 
HoldiorM  croHt  the  boundary  line  and 
alliicked  a  Rroup  of  American  Holdierx, 
who  were  on  jiatrol  duly,  woundinK 
ei({ht  and  killing  one.  Jiy  the  return  fire 
about  twenty  of  the  Mexicans  were 
killed.  When  (Jarran/a'M  m«;n  came  in 
they  also  bred  upon  our  HoldierM,  but 
Obretfon  afterward  aMserted  that  they 
had  been  ini.ded  and  did  not  know  that 
they  were  attacking;  Americans.  On  the 
west  coast,  at  and  near  Topolobampo, 
Americans  have  suffere*!  from  lawlesM 
attacks  by  Indians  ami  Villa  soldiem. 
(Jur  Government  has  sent  three  w:ir- 
ships  to  protect  them. 

It  is  reported  that,  owintf  to  the  caj>- 
ture  of  letters  and  documents  by  Car- 
ranza,  it  is  known  at  Washin^cton  that 
the  Iluerta  movement  was  supported  by 
(Jerman  money,  of  which  there  was 
$10,000,000  at  the  ex-President's  dis- 
posal. There  was  involved  in  this  proj- 
ect Fianz  Rintelcn,  who  left  this  coun- 
try on  a  fraudulent  pa.ssport  after 
Huerta's  arrest,  but  was  intercepted, 
and  is  held,  by  the  Enj^Iish  authorities. 


Cesar e  in  New    York  Sun 
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Marcus  in  New    York   T.ines 

JOHN    BULL:      "I    NEVER    THOUGHT    I'D    HAVE    TO    CHANGE    THAT" 


MUST   ENGLAND   RESORT   TO   CONSCRIPTION? 


A  NAVY  PREPARED  AND  EFFICIEN 


I  HAVE  recommended  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  recommendations 
have  received  his  approval,  a 
new  phin  lor  the  increase  of  the 
Navy.  The  estimates,  calling  for 
$217,652,173.32,  provide  for  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  $68,000,000  over 
last  year's  appropriations.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  five-year  program  of  new 
construction  will  be  urged.  Hereto- 
fore the  policy  has  been  for  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  propose  a  pro- 
gram for  a  single  year,  but  experts, 
in  and  out  of  the  Navy,  feel  that  the 
five-year  program  will  give  us  a  bet- 
ter proportioned  Navy  than  if  it 
should  be  authorized  piece-meal, 
year  by  year. 

Those  who  have  studied  this  pro- 
gram have  observed  that  it  provides 
for  fighting  craft  and  reserves  of 
ammunition.  Only  the  peace  essen- 
tials in  auxiliaries  are  included.  But 
we  all  know  that  in  war  proper  aux- 
iliaries are  a  prime  essential.  Most 
of  these  are  procured  by  purchase, 
as  we  did  in  the  Spanish-American 
war,  or  by  commandeering  merchant 
ships,  as  European  countries  have 
done  in  this  war.  This  means  that 
we  must  have  an  adequate  merchant 
marine. 

The  amount  for  construction,  un- 
der the  recommendations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  is  $95,372,127,  of 
which  $57,003,000  is  for  new  con- 
struction. About  $28,000,000  will  be 
required  for  continuing  the  program 
of  new  construction  authorized  by 
the  Sixty-third  Congress;  $8,000,000 
will  be  needed  for  increase  in  muni- 
tion reserve,  and  $2,000,000  for 
aviation. 

The  General  Board  recommends  a 
larger  dreadnought.  If  the  increased 
size  is  built,  each  new  battle- 
ship will  cost,  including  armor 
and  armament,  $18,800,000.  A  por- 
tion of  this  increase  may  also  be  at- 
tributed to  the  greater  cost  of  ma- 
terials. It  may  be  that  these  prices 
will  be  reduced.  If  so.  Congress  will 
not  have  to  appropriate  so  much. 

It  may  have  Ijeen  observed  that 
the  Navy  Department  is  steadily  in- 
creasing its  policy  of  fitting  navy 
yards  to  build  ships  and  making  gov- 
ernment plants  ready  to  manufac- 
ture large  (luantities  of  the  muni- 
tions of  war.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  history  an  award  has  been  made 
to  build  three  sul)rnarities  in  navy 
yards  and  destroyers  in  other 
yards.  It  is  my  pur|)()se  to  fit  every 
navy  yard  to  construct  nuvul  craft. 
F(jr  this  I  have  two  reasons.  One  is 
that    the    government    has    invested 
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BY   JOSEPHUS   DANIELS 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

many  millions  of  dollars  in  these 
yards  and  unless  this  investment  is 
utilized  for  new  construction  much 
of  it  is  wasted.  By  building  ships  in 
these  yards  we  increase  the  coun- 
try's capacity  for  turning  out  ships. 
The  second  reason  is  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment itself  is  prepared  to  con- 
struct naval  craft,  private  shipbuild- 
ing companies  desiring  contracts 
must  compete  with  government 
yards. 

Naval  yards  or  establishments, 
however,  must  not  only  be  able  to 
build  ships,  but  they  should  be 
equipped  to  manufacture  a  por- 
tion of  all  munitions  of  war.  Take 
the  manufacture  of  powder.  A 
few  years  ago  the  government  paid 
80  cents  a  pound  to  a  private  manu- 
facturer for  making  powder.  After 
an  investigation  Congress  fixed  the 
price  at  53  cents.  In  a  short  time  the 
Navy  will  be  manufacturing  in  its 
own  plant  at  Indian  Head  all  the 
powder  it  needs,  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing like  25  cents  a  pound. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the 
Navy  Department  should  be  able  to 
manufacture  munitions  of  war.  Such 
a  policy  would  prevent  effective  agi- 
tation by  those  who  make  a  profit 
by  the  manufacture  of  war  supplies. 
The  incentive  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement by  preparations  for  war 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exist  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Navy  Department  is  commit- 
ted to  the  policy  outlined  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs.  My  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  also  include  an 
appropriation  to  enable  the  Navy 
Department  to  manufacture  its  own 
armor  plate.  In  Cleveland's  last  ad- 
ministration Secretary  Herbert  rec- 
ommended the  erection  of  an  armor 
plate  factory,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  In  1900  the  sum  of  $4,000,000 
was  appropriated  for  a  "factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  armor,"  but  the 
naval  appropriation  act  declared  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  need  not 
build  the  factory  "provided  such  con- 
tracts (  for  armor  plate)  can  be  made 
at  a  price  which  in  his  judgment  is 
reasonable  and  equitable."  No  fac- 
tory was  built.  The  pric-e  of  armor 
plate  in  1906  was  $3-16  per  ton.  It 
jumped  in  1907  to  $420  per  ton  and 
the  last  competitive  contract  im-ludetl 
the  noii-c-i>mpt'titive  prices  of  $425 
to  $486  per  ton.  If  the  factory  hiul 
been  built  iti  1907,  as  Congress  au- 
thorizt'<l,  the  goveriituerit  would  have 
saved  enough  on  armor  plate  ti>  pay 
for  the  plant  many  time.s  over. 

Another   important   need   is   for  a 


projectile  factory.  Experience  in 
Europe  teaches  that  the  Navy  should 
not  longer  rely  upon  private  manu- 
facturers for  projectiles.  We  are 
now,  for  the  first  time,  manufactur- 
ing three-inch  and  six-inch  shells  in 
three  navy  yards,  and  if  Congress  ap- 
proves we  will  erect  a  large  factory 
which  will  turn  out  a  large  product  of 
fourteen-inch  armor-piercing  shells, 
as   well  as  the  smaller  projectiles. 

In  order  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  man  the  large 
num.ber  of  ships  which  will  be  com- 
missioned in  the  near  future,  I  have 
recommended  an  increase  of  7500 
sailors,  2500  apprentice  seamen,  and 
1500  marines,  or  11,500  men  in  all. 
This  number,  it  is  estimated,  will 
enable  us  to  keep  in  full  commission 
all  battleships  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  all  destroyers  and  submarines 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  one-half 
the  number  of  cruisers,  all  the  gun- 
boats, and  the  necessary  auxiliaries " 
for  the  fleet,  as  well  as  to  provide 
adequate  reserve  complements  for 
the  remaining  vessels  of  military 
value  and  for  the  shore  stations.  All 
of  this  accords  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  General  Board. 

The  great  majority  of  enlisted  men 
must,  as  apprentice  seamen,  pass 
thru  the  naval  training  stations, 
where  they  are  taught  the  rudiments 
of  education  and  undergo  prelimi- 
nary training,  lasting  from  four  to 
six  months,  to  prepare  them  for 
duties  aboard  ship.  It  has  become 
necessary,  therefore,  to  increase  the 
number  of  apprentice  seamen. 

There  should  be  also  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  line  officers  to  officer 
the  ships  soon  to  be  commissioned, 
but  as  the  Naval  Academy  is  the 
only  source  of  supply  the  increase 
recommended  is  in  the  midshipmen. 
Reconmiendations  will  be  made  to 
increase  their  number  at  the  Acad- 
emy by  not  less  than  250. 

The  European  war  has  shown  the 
necessity  for  a  skilleil  fiying  corps, 
whose  members  neetl  not  be  experi- 
enced naval  officers  or  etlucated  as 
such,  in  view  of  which  a  sj>«^uil  riv- 
ing corps,  to  which  expert  civilian 
flyers    nuiy    l)e   at 

recommended  for .., 

tion.  This  would  i  h  a  rteUi  t\>r 

service    for   the   inci  er 

of  competent  avia*  m 

such  an  arm  o{  ti  i.i»- 

not  and  could  not  hop«,  uiut«r  |Mn»- 
vailing  comlitions.  to  do  ho  unhMU 
the\  either  entisteii  in  the  Navy  oc 
irruduated  from  the  Navml  AcAtiMuy, 
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THE  DEAN  OF  AMERICAN  LETTERS 

IN    RECOGNITION    OP    HIS    WOKK    AS    A   NOVEUST   THE    NATIONAL    INSTITUTE   OF   ARTS    AND    LETTERS 

HAS    AWARDED    TO    WILLIAM    DEAN    HOWELLS    THE    GOLD    MEDAL,    WHICH    IS    ITS 

HIGHEST    TRIBUTE    TO    ATTAINMENT    IN    ANY    OF    THE    ARTS 


THE  ISOLATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


BY  OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD 


THE  personal  relation  of  our 
President  toward  the  public 
becomes  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult as  time  passes  and  the  work  of 
the  position  expands  by  reason  of  the 
growth  of  the  greatest  office  in  the 
world.  Even  in  Grover  Cleveland's 
time  the  pressure  of  visitors  and  of 
correspondence  was  slight  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  today,  when  it 
has  become  a  serious  question  how  a 
President  can  receive  the  visitors  he 
ought  to,  answer  that  part  of  his 
mail  which  requires  personal  ac- 
knowledgment, and  still  find  time  to 
peruse  the  mass  of  printed  and  type- 
written matter  laid  before  him  for 
information  or  for  action.  Senators, 
Congressmen,  Cabinet  membert%  dip- 
lomats must  be  seen,  and  newspaper 
men  also.  Distinguished  visitors 
from  other  sections  and  other  coun- 
tries deem  it  almost  their  right  to  be 
received. 

Never  again  can  Presidents  be  as 
accessible  as  were  Presidents  Cleve- 
land and  Harrison.  Paul  Lindau,  the 
German  novelist,  tells  how  he  was 
one  day  casually  asked  in  Washing- 
ton by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  if 
he  would  like  to  see  the  President. 
Eagerly  accepting  the  invitation,  he 
inquired  whether  he  should  not  put 
on  the  dress-suit  of  European  offi- 
cialdom or  the  frock  coat  of  Amer- 
ican statesmanship.  Being  assured 
that  this  was  not  necessary,  they 
walked  to  the  White  House,  passing 
a  single  languid  policeman,  to  be 
asked  in  at  once  to  the  secretary's 
office.  "You  wish  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent? Walk  right  upstairs,  please. 
You'll  find  him  in  his  study."  In  the 
next  minute  they  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ruler  of  the  freest  of  na- 
tions. Lindau,  who  had  seen  the  cere- 
monial of  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
declared  that  nothing  in  his  life  had 
impressed  him  like  this  simplicity 
and  openness,  the  absence  of  guards 
and  chamberlains,  aides-de-camp  and 
flunkies.  Those  were  surely  the 
"good  old  days,"  when  it  was  easy 
for  the  centenarian  from  Thatcher's 
Run,  Chenango  County,  who  had 
"shaken  the  hand  of  every  President 
since  Jefferson,  sir,"  to  add  still  an- 
other White  House  memory  to  his 
collection.  Had  there  been  sightseers' 
cars  in  those  days,  the  President 
would  probably  have  obliged  by  ap- 
pearing at  the  front  door  at  10. (XI 
every  morning. 

Indubitably  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the 
most  skilUid  President  in  the  lech- 
ni(|ue  of  hin  office,  in  that  he  coultl 
do  with  relatively  little  sleep. dispatch 
bUHineM.s    with    extraordinary    speed, 


Mr.  Villard,  the  grandson  of  Wil- 
Uai)i  Lloyd  Garrison,  is  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "Neiv  York 
Evening  Post."  Since  the  war 
broke  out  he  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  in  Washington. 
There  has  probably  been  no  jour- 
nalist in  closer  touch  with  the 
White  House  than  he. — The  Editor. 


and    read    with    amazing    rapidity. 

With  Mr.  Wilson  the  situation  has 
been  quite  different.  As  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  like  Governor  Hughes 
in  New  York,  he  governed  in  the 
open.  The  door  of  his  large  office 
stood  ajar;  any  one  had  access  to 
him  and  any  one  could  see  how  the 
business  of  state  was  being  carried 
on.  In  Washington  the  situation 
speedily  changed;  Mr.  Wilson  for 
one  reason  or  another,  either  desired 
to  alter  this  policy  or  found  that  he 
was  compelled  to,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  situation.  On  top  of  everything 
came  two  long  summers  with  Con- 
gress on  his  hands,  during  which 
much  legislation  of  a  highly  impor- 
tant character  was  past  by  Congress, 
a  good  deal  of  it  under  pressure 
from  the  White  House. 

Then  there  came  his  great  per- 
sonal bereavement,  so  that  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1915  the 
President  drew  more  and  more  into 
his  shell,  secluding  himself  to  such 
an  extent  that  on  the  occasion  of  his 
second  visit  to  Cornish  no  one  but 
the  members  of  his  family  and  im- 
mediate entourage  crost  his  thresh- 
old for  a  period  of  twenty-five  days, 
a  happening  that  one  must  go  far 
back  in  the  Presidency  to  parallel. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  Wilson 
welcomed  this  seclusion  not  only  for 
the  rest  that  it  gave  him,  but  for  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  and  to  motor, 
to  reflect  quietly,  to  dispose  of  much 
reading  of  documents,  and  to  prime 
himself  upon  many  questions  besides 
the  then  pressing  German  issues.  He 
was,  of  course,  in  touch  with  the 
White  House  at  all  hours  by  tele- 
phone and  telt'graph,  while  the  mail- 
bags  were  heavy;  but  the  happening 
appears  the  more  remarkable  when 
It  is  remembered  that  this  took  place 
irj  the  miildle  of  an  international  cri- 
sis of  an  importance  only  equaled  a 
few  times  in  our  history. 

Now,  one  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's growing  isolation  has  been 
that  his  adnunistration  has  suffered 
by  reas(»n  of  the  fact  that  his  subor- 
dinates in  his  own  governiiifitt  have 
not  been  in  cloms  touch  with  him  uiul 
have  lacked  that  inspiration  which 
inevitably   comes   when  suboriliiiates 


are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
personality  at  the  head,  particularly 
when  the  personality  is  a  Woodrow 
Wilson,  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  charming  of  men,  who  can  fas- 
cinate or  inspire  whenever  he 
chooses  to  make  the  effort.  Looked  at 
merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  ad- 
ministrative efficiency,  or  of  party 
loyalty,  or  of  enthusing  the  youngest 
men  to  the  future  carrying  on  of  the 
political  principles  for  which  Mr. 
Wilson  stands,  his  isolation,  however 
readily  the  reasons  for  it  are  under- 
stood, has  done  harm.  Pi-obably  the 
President  himself  does  not  realize 
this — I  am  told  by  one  who  was  his 
friend  at  Princeton  and  one  of  his 
best  professors,  that  Mr.  Wilson 
showed  the  same  tendency  there  to 
leave  his  teachers  to  themselves  so 
far  as  their  work  went.  Altho  he  was 
a  good  football  coach  in  his  time,  he 
forgets  now  that  a  hearty  slap  on 
the  back,  a  generous  interest  in  what 
the  other  players  are  doing,  helps  to 
make  a  good  team,  whether  on  the 
football  field,  or  when  the  game  is 
the  administration  of  the  nation's 
affairs. 

It  is  current  gossip  in  Washington 
that  the  President  has  never  talked 
to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  has  only  met  them 
officially  at  one  of  the  deadly  White 
House  receptions.  The  wife  of  one  of 
the  most  important  officials  in  Wash- 
ington, who  is  today  doing  a  singu- 
larly important  piece  of  work  for  the 
Government,  said  to  me :  "The  Presi- 
dent is  a  great  figure,  but  not  a  per- 
sonality to  us,  because  we  never  see 
him;  we  only  met  him  once  at  a  re- 
ception." Upon  Congressmen  this 
failure  to  get  in  personal  touch  with 
the  President  bears  particularly 
heavily.  They  are  ambassadors  from 
their  communities  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  their  clients  picture 
them  as  in  touch  with  the  inmost  se- 
crets of  the  White  House.  One  Mid- 
dle Western  Congressman,  quite  an 
important  figure  in  the  House,  went 
to  a  fellow  Representative  who  wu-* 
supposed  to  have  the  President's  ear 
and  begged  ft»r  his  aid  in  getting  an 
interview.  "In  the  two  years  the 
President  has  been  here  1  have  never 
met  him."  he  said.  "Every  time  1  go 
home  the  folks  ask  me  what  the 
President  thinks  aU>ut  this  or  that 
I  have  to  lie  and  tell  them  what  1 
think  he  is  thinking  or  I'd  U»se  ni> 
lof).  Now,  1  am  gviing  home  for  a 
long  sta> .  and  tor  the  .Hake  of  iny 
eternal  s«utl  1  want  to  hv  at>)«  to  lui^y 
triithfull>  when  I  get  home  this 
tiM\e:    'Oh,    1   saw    th"   Pie-4iil«<nt   tha 
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olhcr  (lay  and  lie  Maid  to  iiic,  "Hy  llic 
way,  Sniitli,  vvlial  do  you  Hunk  of 
our  lOrciKn  allairs?"  '  " 

It    is    not.    smpri/iiiK,    thurofor*', 
that  the  news  of  the  I'lcsidcnt's  en 
KiiK«'""'id    '<•    Mrs.    (Iidt    has   i-auscd 


Torward  tr»  as  ci-rtniii  to  ludp  I'rt'si-  h<»rin«  and  \iu-  lakinK  "f  tho  lati?  John 

<lfnt   and  party.   MrM.  (Jalt,  with  her  A.     McCuII'm    hoUMi;    on     the    .Jerxfv 

personal  charm   and    friendlin«'MM,    Ih  nhore  for  a  MUtiimer  head<juarterH     a 

counted  upon  to  open   up  the  \Vhit<'  very  ncccHMury  Mtcp  for  th«  conven- 

lIouMc,  to  ciilertain  freely,  and  to  let  tion  year,  hince  TorniMh   Ik  uh   Inae- 

inany  people  know  just  how  winninR  cessihle  as  it  in  attru<'tive,  and  (juitft 

heaitlelt  reJoiiinK  in  and  aliout  the     the  l'resi(U»nt  really  Im.  The  (IrMt  Ht«'p  unahle  to  cope  with  vinitinK  delvjfa- 

White  House.  Ainonjr  the  party  lead-     toward   the  new   policy   Im  the  ahan-  tioiiH  of  any  Hue. 

ers    the   coininjr    inarria^fe    is    looked     domnent    of    ('oriiish    a.s    a    summer  Nrw   YorU  I'ily 


THE  GARY  I'LAN  IN   NHW  YORK 

BY  SYDNI:Y  KlilD 


C>  AK\  schools  are  vvork-study- 
w  and-play  schools.  They  take 
^  their  name  froni  (Jary,  Indi- 
ana, a  city  of  about  50, 000  inhabit- 
ants, where  William  Wirt,  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  has  made 
a  successful  trial  of  the  plan  for 
fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Wirt  looks  upon  work  and  play 
as  educational  and  almost  of  equal 
value  with  study.  The  school  day  is 
extended  under  the  (lary  plan.  Some- 
times it  is  as  long  as  seven  hours. 
But  time  of  teachers  is  not  extended 
save  that  they  do  their  correcting  of 
papers  and  study  planning  in  school 
instead  of  at  home. 

In  New  York  City,  where  the  Gary 
plan  has  an  added  advantage,  since 
it  instantly  abolishes  part  time,  the 
board  of  estimate  has  appropriated 
$620,000  to  extend  the  system  to 
twelve  public 
schools  of  the 
Bronx.  It  has 
already  proved 
successful  in  the 
two  overcrowd- 
ed schools.  Pub- 
lic School  No. 
45,  Bronx,  and 
Public  School 
No.  89,  Flat- 
bush,  last  year. 
These  schools 
are  split  into 
duplicate  schools 
called  X  and  Y. 
All  school  fa- 
cilities —  i  n  - 
eluding  class- 
rooms,  play- 
grounds, work- 
shops, school 
gardens,  audi- 
toriums, play- 
rooms and  gym- 
nasiums —  are 
used  all  the  time 
during  school 
hours.  Special 
teachers  also 
are  employed  all 
day,     one    class 


other  at  lifty-minute  intervals.  All 
the  grades  above  OB  are  run  on  the 
departmental  plan— that  is,  a  sta- 
tionary teachei-  with  constantly  suc- 
ceeding classt's.  While  the  children 
of  X  school  are  at  the  three  R's  in 
classrooms,  the  children  of  Y  school 
are  in  workshops,  auditoriums, 
school  gardens,  gymnasiums  and 
playgrounds.  By  this  means  schools 
formerly  overcrowded  have  an  abun- 
dance of  room. 

Under  the  Gary  program  pupils 
are  in  school  1800  minutes  per  week 
instead  of  1275,  the  New  York  mini- 
mum. Of  this  1800  minutes  1050  are 
devoted  to  the  academic  studies,  500 
to  work,  and  250  to  activities  in  the 
auditorium.  In  recent  regents'  exam- 
inations pupils  of  Gary  schools  have 
more  than  held  their  own  in  compar- 
ison with  pupils  from  other  schools. 


succeeding     an- 
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MAKING    POTTERY    IS    PART   OF   THE    SCHOOL   WORK 


Mr.  Wirt  declares  that  if  given  a 
t  ree  hand  with  Si-.w  York  Hchools  he 
could  accommcjdate  all  the  children 
in  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of 
the  present  buildings,  rejecting  the 
unfit  .schoolhouses.  What  would  be 
needed  in  order  to  make  the  change 
would  be  more  workshops  and  more 
play  facilities.  The  industrial  and 
pre-vocational  teaching  is  broad,  in- 
cluding designing,  millinery,  dre.ss- 
making  and  domestic  science  for  the 
girls;  cabinet  making,  pottery,  black- 
smithing,  printing  and  gardening  for 
the  boys.  The  trouolesome  religious 
instruction  problem  is  disposed  of  in 
the  Gary  schools  by  allowing  the 
children  fifty  minutes  during  each 
day  in  which  they  can  go  to  what- 
ever religious  instructor  suits  their 
parents.  These  instructors  have  no 
connection   with  the  schools. 

Mayor  Mitchel 
and  Comptroller 
P  r  e  n  d  e  r  - 
g  a  s  t  have  be- 
come converted 
to  the  Gary 
plan,  and  prin- 
cipals at  whose 
schools  it  has 
been  tried  out 
are  enthusiastic 
in  its  favor. 
The  outlook  is 
that  it  will  be 
extended  to  cov- 
er the  entire 
New  York  school 
system.  It  has 
been  in  success- 
ful operation  in 
Swarthmore  and 
Sewickley,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Troy, 
New  York ;  Win- 
netka,  Illinois ; 
Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  and 
Passaic,  New 
Jersey.  Within 
a  year  it  has 
spread  to  hun- 
dreds of  tOViTlS. 
New  York  City 


©  Hutchinson 
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RUPERT  BROOKE 

BY  LLOYD  R.  MORRIS 


OF  all  the  verse  that  in  Eng- 
land has  been  inspired  by  the 
Great  War.  one  sonnet  se- 
quence will  live  as  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  soul  of  a  nation 
awakened  to  self-consciousness  in 
the  hour  of  its  trial.  The  five  son- 
nets of  which  it  is  composed  were 
the  work  of  one  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  poets,  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  a  lover  of  life,  whose 
work,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
A'as  pregnant  with  promise  that  had 
not  quite  attained  fulfilment.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  Rupert  Brooke 
joined  the  force  that  was  sent  to  re- 
lieve the  beleaguered  city  of  Ant- 
werp; he  participated  in  the  siege 
and  in  the  subsequent  retreat,  re- 
turned to  England  to  join  a  train- 
ing camp,  and  in  February  of  this 
year  sailed  with  the  British  E.xpedi- 
tionary  Force  bound  for  the  Dar- 
danelles. He  never  reached  there, 
however,  for  he  died  and  was  buried 
on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  in  the 
Aegean,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
April. 

His  work,  until  August  of  last 
year,  had  been  sensuous  and  passion- 
ate, but  not  always  simple.  His  view 
of  life  had  in  it  that  epicureaiiisni 
which  we  find  in  Horace  ami  in  the 
Eli/.abethan.s,  but  it  wu.^  an  epi- 
cureanism troubled  by  the  indecision 
of  youth,  and  by  the  intensity  of 
,sf)irit  and  of  passion,  of  iiitelit'ct  and 
of  emotion,  that  were  continually  at 
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warfare  within  him.  He  loved  the 
beautiful  things  in  life,  the  experi- 
ence of  youth,  and  nature  in  her  in- 
finite variety,  and: 

".      .  White      plates      and      cups, 

clean-fjleaming, 
Ringed  with  blue  lines;   and  feathery, 

faery  dust; 
Wet  roofs  beneath  the  lamp-light ;  the 

strong  crust 
Of   friendly   bread;    and    many-tasting 

food; 
Rainbows;    and   the   blue   bitter  smoke 

of  wood ; 
And  radiant  raindrops  couching  in  cool 

flowers ; 
And     flowers     themselves     that     sway 

thru   sunny   hours. 
Dreaming    of    moths    that    drink    them 

under  the  moon" — 

and  his  earlier  verse  reflects  this 
prodigality  of  the  things  of  sense 
that  he  experienced  in  the  life  around 
him.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  con- 
crete, and  in  his  verse  dwelled 
for  a  time  only  upon  those  things 
that  are  either  beautiful  or  hideous 
to  see  and  hear,  to  taste,  to  smell,  or 
to  feel,  and  in  the  expression  of 
such  things  he  attained  a  rare  degree 
of  mastery  in  the  manipulation  of 
beautiful  and  vigorous  language.  He 
was  too  athletic  both  physically  and 
spiritually,  too  much  a  lithe  young 
an i null  in  his  joy  for  life,  to  be  a 
decadent,  and  altho  he  described  with 
loathsome  accuracy  the  experience 
of  sea-sickne.ss  in  crossing  the 
('hannel.  and  the  brutal  sensuality 
evoked  in  the  vulgar  soul  by  mu.Hic. 


ho  did  so  only  because  he  loved  all 
life  indiscriminately,  and  felt  that 
in  its  expression  both  the  beautiful 
and  the  hideous  must  have  a  part. 
But  chiefly  two  experiences  drew 
him  most,  that  of  love,  and  that  of 
nature,  and  of  these  he  sang  with 
subtle  charm.  In  his  love  of  both 
there  is  present  that  platonic  pro- 
gression from  the  purely  sensuous 
to  the  spiritual,  the  tlood  of  emotion 
finding  its  resolution  in  a  quietude 
of  soul  that  he  himself  did  not 
trouble  to  analyze.  His  love  of  wom- 
en was,  perhaps,  rather  a  love  of 
woman,  a  love  at  first  wholly  sen- 
sual, rising  beyond  the  vesture  of 
the  body  to  the  experience  of  spirit 
that  was  felt  rather  than  under- 
stood. The  experience  of  nature  was, 
for  him.  much  the  same,  and  this 
he  has  exprest  with  perfect  t>eauty 
in  the  fallowing  stanza:*.  "Blue 
Evening" : 

"Mv    restless   blood   lies   now   a-quiver. 

liiiuwing   that   always,  exquisitely. 
This  .\pril  twiliKht  on  the  river 

Stirti  anguish  in  the  heart  of  me. 

Fur  the  fast  world  in  that   nir«  irHm- 
nier 
I'uts  on  the  witchery  of  »  dream. 
The    strai^'ht     grey     buildtnt;».     nchly 
ilini'iier, 
The    riery    windows,  and   the  ttrwuu 

With    w  ■  ^*r 

I'he 
And   all    theiie,    like  a    waitutK   K>>et 

Murmur     and     <leain.     lift     lu^trvui 
eye.-*. 
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Drifl  (KiHo  (i)  nw,  ami  HidtnviiyH  ht'iuliii^^ 
\Vhi,s|i»'f  (K'licioiiH   wi»r<lM. 

Itiil   I 
Strt'lili    ItMiililt'    IijmkIh,    iiM(<iin|ii'<Oiciul 

Shaki'ti    with    lovo;    and    laiit^h ;    ami 
fry." 

Ahovo  all  t'lsc,  lie  haled  liiiic  and  Llm 
foiTos  of  chaiijirc  which  roh  tlu'  Ixxly 
of  its  beauty,  and  many  of  his  pot'ms 
exjjress  the  merciless  horror  of  de- 
cay, tht»  IhoiiKhl  ol"  which  insidious- 
ly mars  even  tlie  most  perfect 
Iteauty.  What  wonder,  then,  that  in 
his  earlier  vei'so  the  feelinjj:  is  that 
of  "carpe  diem,"  love  of  beauty  diir- 
lun  its  brief  life,  with  no  thouKht 
for  thoujrht?  For  of  thou^rht  he  was, 
jit  lirst,  afraid;  life  seemed  too  full, 
in  its  little  moment,  to  lose  aujrht 
by  thinkin^r,  or  by  (luestioninjr  the 
relative  values  of  its  sijrnilicance. 

But  this  was  but  a  passing  phase. 
Unconscious\v,  perhaps,  he  was  a 
platonist,  believing:  that  sensuous 
beauty  is  the  index  of  something' 
nobler,  and  that  the  resolution  of  all 
great  emotion  is  in  the  spirit.  There 
are  poems  in  which  he  has  exprest 
the  desire  for  escape  from  life,  for 
retreat,  and  quiet,  and  the  opportun- 
ity to  see  life  intellectually.  And  it 
is  in  these  poems  that  he  was  pre- 


occupied with  ileal h,  not  um  thu  do- 
st royer  of  beauty,  but  as  the  rt'liMise 
of  the  spirit  into  a  life  idl  its  own. 
He  bad  not  found  himm-lf,  and  he 
kM«'w  it,  and  in  hi.s  \vrnv  there  wer<! 
indications  of  another  and  more 
serious  mood,  less  troubled,  lesH  com- 
plex, and  richer  in  its  philosophy, 
when  the  war  beat  down  upon  the 
world,  and  envrulfed  all  of  Murope. 
And  in  those  early  <lays  of  horror, 
such  days  as  "try  men's  souls,"  he 
matured  in  spirit,  found  himself, 
and  in  his  verso  exprest  the  calm, 
clear  spirit  with  which  the  lOnglish 
have  traditionally  accepteil  the  in- 
evitable. He  went  forth  with  a  pre- 
monition of  his  own  death,  as  many 
a  soldier  has  gone,  resigned,  alert, 
keen  for  his  duty  to  the  tradition 
and  the  countryside  that  he  had 
loved  so  passionately.  He  was,  as  he 
has  written  in  the  sonnet  entitled 
"Peace,"  thankful  for  the  great  hour 
that  awakened  him  from  sleeping, 
and  "all  the  little  emptiness  of  love" 
and  that  sent  him  forth  with 

".    .    .    hand  made  sure,  clear  eye,  and 

sharpened  power, 
To   turn,   as   swimmers   into   cleanness 

leaping. 
Glad  from  a  world  grown  old  and  cold 

and  weary." 


liiil  thi^  Monni't  by  yvhich  ho  will  al- 
ways bo  known  in  "The  Soldier,"  a 
poem  that  in  the  Mimplicity  of  itn 
bejiuty  seeiriM  rather  of  the  Kngland 
of  Kli/abeth  than  of  today,  but  that 
in  its  ensential  npirit  vx\)rfHHt'H  the 
soul  of  Mngland  as  it  hun  been  «iiici«, 
when  it  wim  threatened  by  the  Ar- 
niada,  the  conMciouMnesH  of  na- 
tionality lirst  crystallized: 

"If  I  HhoUld  die,  think  only  iHIm  of  me: 
Tliat    Ihercf'M    Home   corricr   of   a    for- 
eign field 
That  JM  forever  Knjfland.  There  Hhall  l>o 
III  tlial    ti<h  earth  u  richer  du»t  con- 
cealed ; 
A    (JUHt    whom    Kngland    bore,    Mhapcd, 
made   aware. 
Gave,  once,   her   flowerH   to   love,   her 
ways   to    roam, 
A  body  of  Knt'land's  breathing  Kngliith 
air, 
Washed   by  the  rivers,  blcHt  by  sung 
of  home. 

And    think,    this    heart,    all    evil    shed 
away, 
A  pul.se  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 
Gives  somewhere  hack  the  thoughts 
by   England  given; 
Her  sights  and  sounds;   dreams  happy 
as  her  day; 
And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends;  and 
gentleness, 

In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  Eng- 
lish heaven." 
New  York  City 


WHAT  NATIONALITY  ARE  SALOON-KEEPERS 

BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

CHANCELLOR  OF  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  AND  CHIEF  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  V/ORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION 


THE  seaboard  cities  of  the 
United  States  are  especially 
cosmopolitan,  and  for  that  rea- 
son especially  difficult  to  govern  thru 
the  machinery  of  American  democ- 
racy. These  difficulties  cluster  about 
the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  corruption  on  the 
other.  The  centers  of  both  .these  evils 
are  found  in  the  saloons,  which  in 
turn  constitute  the  open  door  to»  the 
sources  of  the  "Red  Plagues." 

The  following  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  saloon  business  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  submitted  for  whatever 
they  may  be  worth.  Perhaps  they  il- 
lustrate the  claim  of  Professor  Miin- 
sterberg  that  work  against  intemper- 
ance was  started  "as  a  result  of  Ger- 
man influence." 

San  Francisco  is  a  seaboard  city 
with  a  population  of  about  450,000 
(exclusive  of  suburbs),  416,912  in 
1910.  It  contains  2100  licensed  sa- 
loons. Of  these,  1161  are  listed  in  the 
telephone  directory  of  San  Francis- 
co. About  one-third  of  these  bear 
noncommittal  names,  such  as  "Mag- 
nolia   Bar,"    "Live    and    Let    Live," 


"Fair  Wind  Saloon,"  which  give  no 
clue  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  pro- 
prietor. The  others  may  be  classified 
as  to  nationality  of  the  name  of  the 
proprietor  as  follows: 

German    257 

Irish    163 

British   (English  and  Scotch 

names)     162 

Italian    76 

French     36 

Scandinavian     ••.....  31 

Slavic      (Russian,      Serbian, 

Hungarian)     13 

Chinese    9 

Dutch   8 

Portuguese    6 

Spanish    5 

Greek    ...••... 3 

Unclassified    •  • 402 

Total    1171 

Among  the  names  recorded  as 
British  there  is  a  certain  element  of 
doubt,  since  English  and  Irish  names 
are  to  some  extent  interchanged.  It 
is  also  a  common  practise  for  Slavs 
and  Portuguese  with  long  or  difficult 
names  to  adopt  an  English  substi- 
tute. I  know  an  Anderson  and  a  Clark 
who  are  Portuguese,  a  Larkin  who  is 


Russian,  and  I  know  of  a  Russian 
named  Nelson. 

The  smaller  establishments,  not 
listed  on  the  telephone,  are  doubtless 
mainly  foreign,  that  is,  not  Ameri- 
can (British). 

It  is  understood  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  saloons  are  owned  by 
the  brewers.  The  nationality  of  the 
brewers  of  San  Francisco  as  revealed 
by  the  telephone  directory  is  as 
follows : 

Unclassified    18 

German    11 

Irish 1 

30 

The  wholesale  liquor  dealers  are  as 
follows : 

German 42 

American    (British) 17 

Italian     •  • 6 

Irish     6 

French     •  • •  •  .  .  5 

Dutch     1 

Chinese    •  • .  .  1 

Unclassified 8 

86 
Draw  your  own  conclusions. 
Stanford   University,   California 


THE      WORLD      OVER 


A  South  American  Hobo 
Santiago,  capital  of  Chile,  is  the 
home  of  the  roto  Chileno,  or  broken 
Chilian,  most  picturesque  and  unique 
of  hoboes.  The  name  is  a  byword  in 
South  America,  and  as  far  as  that  con- 
tinent is  concerned  he  is  a  unique  type. 
We  find  rich  people  everywhere,  and 
poor  people  everywhere,  but  in  no  other 
South  American  country  but  Chile  do 
we  find  this  good-natured,  serviceable, 
deceitful,  ragged,  drunken,  criminal 
species  of  tramp.  He  earns  a  liveli- 
hood by  begging,  doing:  odd  jobs  and 
thieving:  the  last  is  his  mainstay;  in 
his  hands  stealing  has  become  a  fine 
art.  The  Chileans  have  a  saying'  that 
he  will  steal  your  socks  without  touch- 
ing your  boots.  A  long,  jointed  wire 
with  a  hook  at  the  end  is  his  favorite 
tool.  If  a  window  on  the  street  is  left 
unguarded  he  will,  with  this  simple 
contrivance,  successfully  remove  from 
the  interior  everything  but  the  heavy 
furniture. 


A  Society  of  Star-Gazers 

It  is  not  often  that  you  can  go  out 
in  your  own  backyard  and  do  research 
work  for  which  a  great  university  is 
waiting.  But  if  you  have  a  three-inch 
telescope,  or  larger,  you  can  cooperate 
with  volunteer  observers  scattered  over 
the  country  and  contribute  your  own 
share  to  the  astronomical  records  of 
the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  not 
to  mention  helping  to  solve  one  of  the 
baffling  problems  of  astronomy. 

The  American  Association  of  Vari- 
able Star  Observers  is  finding  out  how 
variable  stars  behave.  It  has  not  very 
many  members,  but  since  it  began  work 
in  October,  1911,  it  has  made  and  re- 
ported no  less  than  4.'3,000  observations. 
Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  director  of 
the  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  is  glad 
to  receive  this  free-will  offering  to  his 
records  and  has  endorsed  the  Society's 
activity.  He  declares  that  this  is  the 
most  practical  service  the  amateur 
astronomer  can  give. 

This  is  the  way  of  it.  On  a  chart 
furnished  by  the  observatory  and 
showing  the  region  of  the  sky  that  is 
being  studied  are  a  number  of  com- 
parison stars — constant  stars  which 
are  ticketed  with  the  degree  of  bright- 
ness which  they  show,  their  photomet- 
ric magnitudes,  if  you  like  that  better. 
The  observer  decides  which  two  of 
these  are  nearest  in  degree  of  bright- 
ness to  the  variable  he  is  studying — 
the  one  brighter,  the  other  fainter — 
nnd  then  e.stimatfs  from  these  two  just 
how  bright  the  variable  is.  After  these 
observations  have  been  made  repeatedly 
a  curve  is  drawn  to  show  the  changes 
in  magnitudfe  of  the  variable,  'i'hese 
fluctuations  show  every  conceivable 
Hort  of  eccentricity  anil  irregularity, 
Mu  that  the  study  ia  fur  from  mo- 
notonouH. 

Cooperative  observation  works  beau- 
tifully   in    tiuch    u    case,    for   local    bud 
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-A.    TALENTED    TRAMP 

weather  aflfects  only  a  part  of  the  group 
of  students,  and  others  are  always  at 
the  glass,  so  that  the  records  are  con- 
tinuous. Once  a  month  they  are  gath- 
ered together  and  reported  in  Popular 
Astronomy,  by  Dr.  William  Tyler  01- 
cott,  leader  of  the  society. 

It  will  take  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  observations  to  solve  the  puzzle  of 
the  variable  stars,  and  the  job  of  tak- 
ing them  is  a  bigger  and  more  impor- 
tant one  than  amateurs  can  generally 
engage  in  with  so   little  difficulty. 


Taking  No  Chances 

The  French  Minister  of  War  has  or- 
dered posters  to  be  placed  in  all  the 
railway  carriages,  trains  and  omni- 
buses warning  the  people  that  the 
enemy  does  not  always  fight  in  the 
open.  "Do  not  talk,  be  careful,  enemy 
ears  are  listening,"  is  the  caution  he 
gives  to  France.  It  is  a  rather  signif- 
icant retort  to  Germany's  witlespread 
and   efficient   system   of  espionage. 


TAISEZ-VOUS ! 
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Le&  oreilles  ennemiet 
VOU8  ecoultMit 


When  Street  Meets  Street 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New 
York  City  believes  in  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  So  it  encourages  archi- 
tects to  turn  their  attention  to  the  vari- 
ous problems  which  the  growth  of  a 
big  city  creates  and  then  brings  the 
solutions  they  discover  to  the  municipal 
authorities. 

A  Street  Crossing  Competition — not 
the  ordinary  rush  hour  duel  of  vehicle 
and  pedestrian  in  which  every  New- 
Yorker  is  more  or  less  adept — but  a 
prize  contest  for  the  "best  architectural 
solution  of  the  intersection  of  an  ave- 
nue and  a  street"  was  one  of  their 
latest  enterprises. 

From  the  185  designs  submitted  a 
committee  of  judges,  headed  by  Mr. 
Goodrich,  Consulting  Engineer  of  New- 
York  City,  chose  nine  which  combined 
satisfactorily  both  practical  and  artis- 
tic demands. 

The  design  which  was  awarded  first 
prize  was  a  tunnel  construction.  It 
caused  the  least  possible  damage  to 
surrounding  real  estate,  merely  cutting 
off  the  four  corners  of  nearby  build- 
ings and  in  return  leaving  free  a  plot 
in  the  middle  which  the  city  could 
either  use  or  turn  into  cash. 

The  success  of  this  competition  in 
arousing  keen  interest  in  a  pressing 
problem  makes  it  probable  that  the  So- 
ciety will  each  year  hereafter  hold 
similar  prize  competitions. 


<£;  TuptCtU  /'raaa 
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Charity  Permanent  Yet  Flexible 

Those  who  desire  to  make  gifts  of  a 
charitable  character,  or  to  leave  money 
in  trust  for  charitable  uses,  but  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  method  by  which  their 
purpose  can  best  be  accomplished, 
should  be  informed  concerning  a  plan 
devised  by  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company,  an  excellent  institu- 
tion of  its  kind,  which  has  been  in  busi- 
ness forty  years  and  holds  in  trust  or 
as  executor  about  $27,000,000.  The 
company  has  established  a  Permanent 
Charity  Fund,  which  must  commend  it- 
self to  those  who  feel  that  if  they  leave 
money  for  a  definite  charitable  pur- 
pose, the  changing  conditions  of  a 
future  that  cannot  be  foreseen  may 
lessen  the  usefulness  of  the  gift,  or  that 
if  they  leave  it  to  a  charitable  institu- 
tion, the  condition  of  th  . 
may  suffer  in  the  course  o 
son  uf  unwise  or  incompetent  manage- 
ment. 

In  this  Permanent  Charity  Fund,  the 
compuiiy  agrees  to  hold  forever,  in 
trust,  such  sums  or  property  us  muy  b« 
given  to  it,  ai\d  the  income  i^  to  be  dis- 
tributed annually  for  the  pri'  of 
such  chantttblf  "iM'>.>se*,  uiu.  ....  jkui 
of  .such  otguii  us  fthull  be  r«- 
levl  us  the  t^                                        »  otMD- 

i;;;'.iee  of  aevei^  —    i :  .       %-mbert* 

of  this  committee  ure  to  be  men  and 
women   well   infonneii   concvminf  IIm 
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charilnlilr  mccHh 
of  tho  (■iiiiiiminily. 
No  (>iu>  who  Ii<iI(Im 
IKililical    (illli'<>    (II 

Wllo       .St>('kH       Htll'll 

olllco  is  cliv.ililt'. 
and  tlifi'c  iiuisl 
1)0  not  rnoi'c  (Imn 
two  of  llio  sanit' 
roliv.'ioiis  (IciKinii 
nation  or  st-ct. 
'I'lio  nuiinliiTs  aic 
to  l)t>  solc'i'toil  as 
I'ollows:  ont>  liy 
Iho  .1 11(1^0  of  (111' 
I'robato  ('ourt  of 
SiilVolk  County, 
one  by  tlu'  ('liiol" 
Justii'o  of  Hos 
ton's  Municipal 
Coui-t,  ono  by  the 
local  judn'o  of  the 
United  States 
nistriot  C  o  u  r  t , 
one    by     the    At- 


Janvt  M.  i'uiiDiiiiiUH 


torney   General  of   Massachusetts,  and 
throe   by   the   company. 

(lifts  will  be  accepted  from  donors 
who  name  some  particular  purpose  to 
be  promoted  or  some  particular  char- 
itable orji'anization  to  be  assisted,  but 
with  an  understanding  that  a  change 
will  be  made  whenever,  in  the  opinion 
of  five-sevenths  of  the  committee,  new 
conditions  make  such  a  use  of  the  in- 
come no  longer  truly  in  accord  with 
the  donor's  wishes,  or  unwise  or  im- 
practicable. Thus  the  flexibility  of  the 
fund  will  be  preserved,  and  it  will  keep 
pace  with  progressing  and  changing 
needs.  The  company  will  also  accept 
gifts  from  those  who  desire  to  provide 
annuities  from  the  income  and  to  have 
it  devoted  to  charity  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  annuities,  when  the  income 
will  be  subject  to  the  rules  governing 
distribution  of  the  Fund's  income. 


OKI'    TO  TIIK  WAU 

Alex  "Scotty"  Allen,  thrice  winner  of 
the  world-famous  "all  Alaska  sweep- 
stakes," the  lOO-mile  "dog  derby"  of 
the  North.  The  dogs  are  now  being 
transported  by  steamer  from  Nome  to 
Seattle,  Washington,  thence  they  will 
4io  to  Quebec,  Canada,  from  which 
point  they  again  take  steamer  for 
France.  This  line  of  dogs  constitutes 
the  largest  team  of  dogs  ever  driven  in 
the  North. 


Ut««H,  ih«  lir|uid, 
obntTvc'J  with  th« 
ultm  -  microMcopc, 

till  ■  '  111-  <  >inr- 

«i      '  ilM|H'Cl 

of  a  colloidtti  tu*- 
lution.  Th«  <llf- 
fi'r«-rit  tiH'taJN  and 

MoivfcntM         pri'KiTll 

very  difr^runt 
phoMornenu.  Hil- 
viT,  iii\i\n:r,  tin 
and  lead  pulver- 
ize very  rapidly, 
whili!  jilatinurii, 
aluminum,  a  n  d 
cadmium  m  h  o  w 
little  or  no  f)ul- 
verization. 

S  V  e  d  b  e  r  g  is 
now  ent'ajfe<l  in 
further  inveHti- 
gation  which  will 
bring  out  the  im- 
portance of  the 
electric  charge  of  the  metal  to  be  pul- 
verized and  incidentally  may  perhaps 
serve  to  elucidate  the  mechani.sm  of 
photographic  reactions. 


Dogs  of  War 

One  hundred  and  six  dogs,  famous 
thruout  Alaska  for  their  prowess  in 
the  races,  were  recently  purchased  in 
Nome,  Alaska,  by  Lieutenant  Rene 
Haas  of  the  French  Army  for  service 
at  the  front  in  Alsace.  The  Alaska  dog 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  superior 
draught  animal.  Dogs  from  Alaska 
were  used  by  Stefansson  and  by  Cap- 
tain Amundsen  in  their  expeditions. 

The  line  of  dogs  were  driven  thru 
Nome  by  Lieutenant  Haas,  assisted  by 


Pulverizing  Metal  by  Light 

That  the  ultraviolet  ray  acts  curious- 
ly on  metals,  causing  them  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  throw  off  clouds 
of  tiny  particles,  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  by  Lenard  and  Wolf.  Appar- 
ently the  ray,  by  its  impact,  is  able  to 
shatter  the  surface  layer  of  the  metal 
into  fine  dust.  This  fact  has  been  utilized 
by  Svedberg,  the  Swedish  scientist, 
who  has  just  received  the  Nobel  Prize, 
in  the  production  of  what  are  known  as 
colloidal  solutions — mixtures  of  solid 
and  liquid  not  quite  as  intimate  as  per- 
fect solutions,  and  yet  more  so  than 
when  the  pulverized  matter  is  simply 
floating  or  suspended  in  the  fluid. 

The  surface  of  the  metal  that  is  to 
be  pulverized  must  be  cleaned  of  all 
adherent  oxid.  It  is  then  placed  in  a 
flat  vessel  containing  the  solvent  and 
is  exposed  to  radiation  from  a  quartz- 
glass  mercury  lamp  placed  only  a  few 
centimeters    away.    After   a   few   min- 


The  Soldier's  Daily  Ration 

In  one  respect  at  least  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  United  States  Army  has 
reached  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 
A  scientific  dietary,  designed  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  energy  in  the  most 
compact  and  convenient  form,  has  been 
carefully  worked  out:  bacon,  12  ounces 
(or  fresh  meat,  20  ounces)  ;  bread,  18 
ounces;  beans,  2.4  ounces;  potatoes,  20 
ounces;  prunes  or  preserves,  1.28 
ounces;  coffee,  1.12  ounces;  sugar,  3.2 
ounces;  evaporated  milk,  5  ounces; 
vinegar,  0.16  gill;  salt,  0.64  ounce;  pep- 
per (black),  0.04  ounce;  lard,  0.64 
ounce;  butter,  0.5  ounce.  Of  this  ra- 
tion, just  a  portion  is  carried  indivi- 
dually by  the  soldier;  the  rest,  such 
as  butter,  lard,  pepper,  syrup,  etc.,  are 
given  in  bulk  to  the  companies  and 
then  distributed  to  the  men  at  meal- 
time. 

In  the  United  States  Army  the  sol- 
diers are  furnished  distilled  water  to 
drink,  an  ingenious  sterilizing  and  dis- 
tilling apparatus  being  mounted  on  an 
Army  wagon  and  carried  everywhere 
along  with  the  troop,  and  supplying 
sufficient  absolutely  pure  water  for 
every  soldier's  needs. 
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A  STORY  OF  JAPANESE  LOYALTY 
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grand-aunt  died  on  the 
ninth  of  July  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  as  a  handmaid  to 
one  of  the  former  feudal  lords  (or 
daimijo),  whom  she  served  continu- 
ously during  sixty  years,  devoting 
her  whole  life  and  sacrificing  all  her 
happiness. 

A  few  years  after  she  began  to 
serve  as  a  handmaid,  Japan  fell  into 
the  period  of  the  political  disorder 
and  revolution  in  1865-7.  Her  lord 
took  the  side  of  the  Shogunate,  and, 
being  defeated  in  the  battle,  was 
forced  to  make  an  escape  for  life. 
She  followed  the  lord  and  his  wife, 
bearing  their  baby  on  her  back,  as  is 
the  custom  of  Japan.  She  walked 
many  miles  of  the  country  roads  with 
them  and  cooked  the  meals  for  them 
with  the  baby  still  on  her  back. 

After  the  peace  was  restored  the 
lord's  family  was  not  quite  happy. 
The  estate  being  decreased,  his  finan- 
cial condition  was  not  as  good  as  be- 
fore. Moreover,  he  had  some  bad  sub- 
jects, who  robbed  him  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  small  estate  and  made 
him  quite  poor,  perhaps  poorer  than 
a  common  salaried  Government  offi- 
cial. 

To  add  to  this  disaster,  his  son 
was  not  quite  wise,  being  grown  up 
during  years  of  social  disorder  and 
family  calamity,  and  his  daughter 
was  very  weak. 

My  aunt  served  her  master  and 
mistress  during  all  these  miserable 
years,  only  getting  one  dollar  a 
month. 

My  aunt  seemed  to  think  nothing 
of  herself  and  her  happiness.  Her 
thoughts  and  cares  were  always  di- 
rected to  her  master  and  his  family, 
and  it  was  really  her  greatest  happi- 
ness to  make  her  master's  family 
happy. 

She  was  given  only  a  few  days' 
vacations  during  the  whole  year;  but 
she  did  not  like  to  spend  even  those 
days  wholly  to  her  own  purposes. 

About  ten  years  ago,  when  she  was 
sixty-five  years  old,  her  master  the 
lord  and  his  wife  died  successively, 
but  she  continued  to  serve  the  heir 
after  that  time. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
that,  at  this  period  of  time,  she  was 
given  one  month's  vacation  to  visit 
her  sister,  i.  e.,  my  grandmother, 
who  lived  300  miles  away  from  her. 
She  wa.s  so  very  glad  to  visit  my 
grandmother  ( for  they  did  not  see 
t-ach  other  for  fifty  years  since  my 
granchnother  was  married)  that  I 
thought  she  would  find  one  month's 
vacation  cjuite  too  short.  lUit  after 
the  lapse  of  al)out  leti  days  with  my 
grandmother,  she  could  no  nioro 
H[)end  the  days  for  her  own  pleasur.'. 
becuu.su  she  could  not  ht'lp  thinking 

.'{00 


Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
imderstand  the  psychology  of  an- 
other race;  yet  at  times  nothing  is 
more  important.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  Americans  under- 
stand how  our  neighbors  on  the 
west  think  and  feel,  hut  tiiis  is 
e.vtraordinariiy  difficult,  because 
the  JafKtnese  hove  developed  their 
racial  character  in  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  ivorld  and  we  are 
ignorant  of  their  Uvngnage  and 
literature. 

There  has  come  to  us  in  the  form 
of  a  personal  letter  a  human  docu- 
ment of  the  highest  value  since  it 
reveals  to  us,  as  no  outsider  could, 
one  of  the  fundamental  traits  of 
the  Japanese  character;  that  is, 
loyalty.  The  writer,  a  Japanese 
traveling  in  this  country,  evidently 
remains  sufficiently  in  sympathy 
ivith  the  sentiment  to  appreciate 
it,  yet  he  realizes  how  strange  it 
seems  to  us.  Doubtless  loyalty  such 
as  this  and,  from  our  point  of 
vieiv,  so  excessive,  will  die  out 
gradually  tvith  the  disappearance 
of  the  feudal  regime  tvhich 
trained  it,  but  the  impress  upon 
the  Japanese  character  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely  and  ivill  he  a 
great  source  of  strength  to  the 
nation. — The   Editor. 


of  her  master's  house,  how  they  are 
spending  these  days,  or  whether  they 
don't  feel  inconvenient  without  her, 
etc.  And  tho  she  was  very  glad  to 
be  with  my  grandmother,  her  love 
for  her  master's  house  prevailed,  and 
at  last  she  decided  to  go  back  after 
the  lapse  of  two  weeks. 

Every  kind  of  nice  cakes  and  fruits 
presented  to  her  by  her  relatives  and 
friends  she  did  not  taste  herself  first, 
but  gave  it  to  her  master  and  his 
family  first,  and  if  they  found  them 
very  nice  she  was  exceedingly  glad, 
more  glad  than  when  she  found  them 
nice  herself. 

At  the  death  of  her  old  master  and 
mistress  she  was  quite  old,  her  hair 
became  white,  and  her  body  was 
leaning  forward.  All  her  relatives  ad- 
vised her  to  retire  and  spend  her  re- 
maining years  at  leisure,  in  which 
case  there  were  many  relatives  to 
support  her.  But  she  said:  "I  get  up 
every  morning  earlier  than  any  other 
maids,  make  fires,  and  work  in  tho 
kitchen,  and  sweep  the  room  after- 
ward. I  take  charge  of  the  household 
matters,  and  make  every  effort  to 
economize  the  living  expenses  of  the 
lord. 

"I  get  one  dollar  (two  yeji)  every 
month  without  ever  being  made  any 
in<reast>  (luring  niy  whole  life,  i  ilon't 
believe  that  today's  young  girls,  who 
know  what  is  the  proper  reward  for 
I  heir  work  auil  who  easily  go  away  if 


the  work  or  reward  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, can  do  the  same  work  as  I  am 
doing  now,  even  tho  my  body  is  bend- 
ing forward,  and  I  can  no  more  do 
any  hard  work.  If  I  retire  and  there 
comes  another  maid,  I  am  sure  she 
can  do  no  good  to  my  lord's  house- 
hold." 

Thus  she  worked  as  faithfully  as 
before,  never  showing  any  change  of 
her  loyalty  and  love  toward  her  mas- 
ter's house  during  these  sixty  years, 
till  at  last  she  fell  sick  in  the  end  of 
June  and  died  a  few  days  later. 

To  an  American  eye,  or  even  to  a 
modern  Japanese  eye,  she  might  seem 
quite  foolish.  Her  work  did  not  pay 
at  all  if  the  law  of  labor  and  wages 
{Leistung  und  Gegenleistnng)  were 
to  be  applied.  But  she  did  not  want 
any  reward  for  her  labor.  Her  whole 
heart  was  love,  loyalty,  devotion  and 
sacrifice  to  her  master.  "First  seek 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  right- 
eousness, and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you."  She  first  sought 
loyalty  to  her  master's  house  and  did 
not  care  about  herself,  and  she  could 
live  without  any  lack  or  any  surplus 
during  her  whole  life,  and  died  with- 
out leaving  any  penny  after  her. 

I  cannot  say  that  every  Japanese 
has  the  same  loyal  feeling  to  his  mas- 
ter as  my  aunt  had ;  no,  I  rather  write 
to  you  about  her  because  she  is  a 
rare  type  of  loyalty.  But  I  believe 
the  loyalty  of  every  Japanese  to 
the  Emperor  is  at  least  typified 
by  her  case.  A  Japanese  sacrifices 
his  life  and  everything  to  the  Em- 
peror, not  because  the  Emperor 
was  very  kind  to  him,  nor  because 
the  law  of  Japan  demands  it,  but  be- 
cause the  Emperor  is  our  divine  head 
and  master.  To  a  Japanese,  there  is 
no  individual  life  at  all  when  he  must 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  cause  of  the 
Emperor. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  always  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God  to  sac- 
rifice one's  self  to  this  master  with- 
out judging  its  righteousness  or 
wrongness.  If  we  follow  always  the 
will  of  God  we  are  sure  that  we  must 
sometimes  stand  against  our  master. 
But  there  are  very  few  who  can  fol- 
low God  with  all  their  heart,  and 
with  all  their  spirit  and  mind.  The 
majority  of  people  follow  Go«.l  on  one 
side  and  follow  their  own  selfish  de- 
sires on  the  other.  They  are  serving 
two  masters.  If  we  compare  those 
half-Ghristian  and  h   '     '        "    n  jxh*- 

ple   with    those   Jap.i. ti    men 

who  have  no  individual  e.xisteiwe  of 
their  own.  I  find  nmch  more  loveli- 
ness and  sincerity  if  '^      i   ..  ■-    >^.  » 
some  traces  of  ignof.i 
in  them. 

This  is  whiit  I  tt'lt  *it  the  rr^Ktrl  ot 
mv   lovul  uunt's  death. 


BOOKS  rOR  CHRISTMAS 


A  SlJG(il:STlVI-.  lis  I 


T  is  not  by  fhnnco  that  ChriMl- 
nms  h)iH  coiim  to  Ix-  tin*  I)imi|< 
.sciiMoii  iKir  crrrllnicr.  I''(ir 
l)t)oK,s  iilJikr  llic  lirst  ol"  prOHCIitM 

for  viiii(»iis  rt'iis(»iis.  'I'hcy  can 
l»i's(  convey  that  sympalhy  of 
tasli'  wliich  is  lh(>  ha.siM  nf 
riUMidsliip  and  nfVcctioii.  Tlu'y 
Jarc  ust'liil,  lint  iiol  loo  iiscfnl; 
the  (iiu>  pri'scnl  is  sotnot  liin}^  \V(>  arc  kIjhI  to  (.'•'t 
bnl  do  not  have  to  have.  'IMicy  do  not  lade  iikt> 
llowors  or  mortKiiK*'  rooni-spacc  like  fniiiitiirt'. 
Tlioy  are  issiu'd  in  such  variety  that  the  dan^jfcr 
ol"  duplication  is  small.  They  are  issued  at  all  prices, 
so  the  poorest  can  atrord  to  buy  the  best  of  litera- 
ture and  the  richest  can  find  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  liht-rality. 

When  these  advantajres  be^an  to  be  }?enerally 
realized  there  a{)peared  in  response  to  the  demand 
a  peculiar  type  of  "gift  book,"  which  was  made, 
first;  to  sell  and  second,  to  give  away  and  was  not 
good  for  anything  else.  The  "gift  book,"  pure  and 
simple,  defeated  its  purpose,  for  having  little  or 
no  intrinsic  value  it  became  merely  a  bulky  and  ex- 
pensive form  of  Christmas  card,  so  it  has  declined 
in  favor  in  recent  years,  altho  it  is  not  yet  alto- 
gether extinct.  The  publishers  have  found  it  ad- 
visable to  bring  out  at  this  season  not  merely  their 
most  handsome  and  expensive,  but  also  their  most 
valuable  works,  books  of  history,  biography,  science 
and  philosophy,  as  unlike  the  old-fashioned-  "gift 
book"  as  possible.  It  would  indeed  be  better  for  the 
bookseller,  as  well  as  the  book  reviewer,  if  the  trade 
were  more  evenly  distributed  thruout  the  year  in- 


stead of  being  conKMHted  at  ChriHtmuH;  but  ho  long 
as  most  people  (-online  their  book  buying  to  thiH 
season,  it  is  a  good  thing  ti>  have  imbli-'hi'd  at  on** 
time  the  best  books  of  all  kindM. 

Hut  it  is  most  a|)pro|)riate  that  a  IjooK  rh<<  </i 
as  a  present,  however  cheap  in  pric«?,  should  have 
a  touch  of  elegance  and  beauty,  Hufflciont  at  l«*UMt 
to  throw  it  into  the  dasH  of  the  luxuries  instead  of 
the  necessities  of  every  day.  So  W(!  find  the  ('hrist- 
mas  season  brings  out  especially  books  on  art  in 
all  its  vjirious  phases,  uh  well  uh  volume.H  of  travels, 
which  lend  themselves  to  extra  illustratir)n.  This, 
too,  is  the  lime  when  we  can  renew  our  ac<|uaint- 
ance  with  the  best  books  of  the  past  or  call  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation.  Reprinted 
in  various  attractive  forms  and  illustrated  by  the 
newer  printing  i)rocesses,  these  choice  works  of  the 
older  literature  reappear  as  rightful  rivals  of  the 
debutantes  of  the;  season.  Then  come,  most  abun- 
dant of  all,  the  books  for  children  and  young  people, 
from  untearable  and  uneatable  nursery  rimes  to 
tales  of  college  life. 

Such  is  the  array  of  books  placed  before  the 
puzzled  purchaser  at  the  holiday  season.  It  is  with 
the  hope  of  assisting  him  in  his  selection  that  the 
following  pages  are  written.  The  new  books  are  so 
numerous  that  we  cannot  discuss  them  at  such 
length  as  we  should  like,  we  cannot  even  mention 
all  that  are  sent  to  us.  But  we  have  picked  out  some 
of  those  that  seemed  to  us  most  worth  while  and 
given  brief  suggestions  as  to  their  scope  and  value, 
which  we  hope  will  be  of  assistance  to  our  readers. 
We  bid  all  welcome  to  our  annual  booklovers'  re- 
ception, and  now  proceed  to  introduce  the  lions. 


PAINTERS  AND  ILLUSTRATORS 
Curators  and  dealers  shake  their 
heads  sadly  this  year  when  one  pene- 
trates to  the  sacred  corners  of  library 
and  shop  in  search  of  fresh  art  folios 
and  quartos  from  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  art  periodicals  of  Germany 
have  not  stopped  publication  as  have 
those  of  France,  but  the  books  that 
have  come  to  us  from  their  presses 
bear  dates  a  year  or  more  old.  From 
England  comes  more  recent  work,  main- 
ly that  of  illustrators,  but  among  the 
few  books  is  a  monograph  by  J.  R. 
Eyre  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "Mona 
Lisa."  This  is  a  brief  for  the  authentic- 
ity of  the  Isleworth  "Mona  Lisa,"  now 
hung  for  safe  keeping  in  our  Boston 
Museum.  It  is  advanced  that  this  is  the 
original  picture,  that  of  the  Louvre  the 
second.  Leonardo's  custom  was  to  make 
two  studies  for  every  painting,  and  the 
description  of  that  owned  by  the  Gia- 
conda  family,  and  the  likeness  of  Ra- 
phael's memory  sketch  of  this  to  the 
Isleworth  picture  rather  than  to  that  of 
the  Louvre,  are  the  main  strands  in  the 
argument  which  is  strengthened  by  re- 
productions of  the  two  paintings  and 
the  sketch. 

Another  book  of  art  criticism,  illus- 
trated by  many  reproductions  in  black 
and  white  and  several  in  color,  is  Mod- 
ern Painting,   W.   L.   Huntington's  ex- 


planation of  the  underlying  meaning 
and  aim  of  the  new  schools,  the  Cu- 
bists, Futurists,  Synchonists.  Of  the 
moderns  himself,  he  writes  with  an 
earnestness  and  clarity  that  attracts 
even  the  skeptical  conservative. 

Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  the  author  of 
"Twelve  Japanese  Painters,"  a  series 
of  poems  inspired  by.  certain  Japanese 
color  prints,  has  now  produced  a  prac- 
tical guide  for  collectors  in  Chats  on 
Japanese  Prints.  Inasmuch  as  he 
brought  to  his  task  expert  knowledge, 
as  well  as  a  poet's  enthusiasm,  and  in- 
corporated in  his  account  the  consider- 
able amount  of  new  information  con- 
cerning several  of  the  leading  painters 
of  the  Ukioi/e  School  that  has  been  un- 
earthed in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
since  the  treatises  of  Strange,  Von 
Seidlitz  and  Fenollosa  were  issued, 
his  book  may  unhesitatingly  be  pro- 
nounced the  fullest  and  best  handbook 
on  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  English.  He  is  master  of  a 
style  of  unusual  clearness,  distinction 
and  charm;  the  story  he  tells  of  the 
development,  flowering  and  decline  of 
this  unique  branch  of  art  makes,  for 
the  student  or  collector  of  Ukioye, 
more  fascinating  reading  than  the  best 
of  contemporary  novels.  To  his  excel- 
lent historical  sketch  of  the  whole 
school  of  the  print  designers  Mr.  Ficke 


appends  a  final  chapter  on  "The  Col- 
lector," which  is  filled  with  wholesome 
advice  and  sound  sense. 

Ancient  oriental  sculptural  art  is 
well  set  forth  by  the  multitude  of  fine 
photographs  in  Morris  Jastrow's  vol- 
ume on  the  Civilization  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  and  The  Magic  of  Jewels 
and  Charms  comes  surely  in  part  also 
from  the  East.  This  is  another  of  Dr. 
Kunz's  authoritative  and  rightly  sump- 
tuous books  on  precious  stones.  Their 
beauty  and  charm  are  set  forth  in  a 
wealth  of  illustrations;  cuts  set  in  the 
text,  often  of  quaint  figures,  and  repro- 
ductions of  ancient  prints  and  paint- 
ings in  doubletone  and  color,  some  of 
these  remarkable  in  their  rendering  of 
light  and  tint. 

The  most  serious  American  contri- 
bution to  art  is  the  volume  in  the 
Graphic  Art  Series,  Lithographs  and 
Lithographers,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
nell.  Lithography  lent  itself  so  speed- 
ily to  mechanical  processes  that  as  a 
direct  art,  that  of  printing  from  the 
artist's  drawing  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  engraver,  it  has  hardly  had 
its  due,  altho  the  present  work  is  by 
no  means  its  onty  defender,  since  be- 
sides the  essay  of  Dr.  Weitenkampf  in 
Die  Graphischen  Kiinste  of  Vienna 
there  are  admirable  chapters  on  this 
subject   in   both   "How    to    Appreciate 
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THE  NEWEST  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Bird's  Fountain 

By  The  Baroness  von  Hutten,  author  of  "Pam,"  "Sharrow,"  etc. 

The  story  of  a  l)cautifiil  woman  who,  bored  with  the 
monotony  of  her  existence,  seeks  reUef  from  life's  grayness 
in  tlie  society  of  a  man  wliose  past  is  unknown  to  her,  but 
whose  charm  of  manner  has  fascinated  her  to  infatuation. 
In  a  moment  of  clearer  vision  she  realizes  how  near  she  has 
come  to  the  complete  annihilation  of  her  own  happiness, 
and  the  outcome  of  her  awakening  is  exquisitely  pictured 
in  tliis  strong  story  of  a  truant  love.    iJino,  cloth,  $1.33  net. 

Thankful's  Inheritance 

By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  author  of  "Cap'n  Warren's  Wards,"  etc. 

A  haunted  liouse  full  of  creaks  and  groans  and  stealtliy,  mysterious  mid- 
night visitors  makes  the  wliole  population  of  Cape  Cod  sit  up  o'  nights. 
Little  Dan  Cupid  even  takes  a  hand  in  the  matter  and  despite  the  terrors  of 
ghosts  and  "such"  a  real  old-fashioned  romance  develops  in  which  pathos 
and  humor  are  combined  in  true  Lincoln-  style.     Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brett. 

$I.J3  net. 

Rags 

By  Edith  Barnard  Delano,  author  of  "The  Land  of  Content,"  etc. 

"Rags"  is  the  name  of  a  dear  little  ragged'  waif  of  a  Montana  mining  camp, 
and  this  is  the  story  of  how  she  came  to  love  the  disinherited  nephew  of 
an  old  Eastern  banker  who  had  been    her  mother's  sweetheart  years  before. 

Illustrated,  $1.30  iiei. 

The  Passionate  Crime 

By  E.  Temple  Thurston,  author  of  "The  Open  Window,"   "The  City  of 

Beautiful  Nonsense,"  etc. 

The  romance  of  Anthony  Sorel  and  Anna  Quartermaine  as  told  by  the 
simple  country  folk  of  old  Ireland,  whose  quaint  superstitions  and  vivid 
imaginings  imbue  the  story  with  Celtic  glamor,  and  the  strange  elusive 
inspiration  of  the  Irish  mountainside.  Cloth,  $1.30  net. 

Three  Score  and  Ten 

By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  author  of  "All  the  Days  of  My  Life,"  etc. 

A  book  of  optimism  for  old  people.     Mrs.  Barr  has  written 

this  book  for  those  whose  youth  is  but  a  memory,  and  she 

has  packed  it  full  to  the  brim  with  good  cheer.     A  delight-     Klllt-^" 

ful  volume  for  gift  purposes.  $^-30  net.     f*'  ^vp 

The  Boy  Scouts'  Year  Book 

Published  under  the  Supervision   of  the  Editorial   Board   of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  biggest  boys'  book  of  the  year.  Full  of  interesting 
stories  and  articles  by  the  writers  the  boys  like  best.  Over 
100  pictures,  20  photographs,  and  2  colored  plates.  It  is 
just  the  thing  for  the  boys'  Christmas  gift. 

St'O,    cloth,  decorated  coz'cr,  }?/.ii)  net. 


Forty  Years  in  Constantinople 

The  Recollection*  of  Sir  Edwin  Peart.  1873-1915 

1  Ins  IS  unquestionably  one  ot  tlie  most  irnpi.rtaiit  and  timely  Imoks  of  the  year. 
A  history  of  modern  Constantinople,  its  people  and  events,  by  the  ijreatest  living 
authority.  With    numerous   illustratwns.      $5.00    net. 


Isles  of  Spice  and  Palm 


By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill,  author  of  "Porto  Rico.  P<»»t  and  Preient" 

A  book  for  the  fireside  traveler  dealing  with  one  of  the  moat  delightful  spots 
on  earth — the  Lesser  Antilles.  It  is  not  a  Baedeker  or  guide  book,  but  it 
answers  the  purpose  of  both,  for  it  contains  just  the  information  the  visitor 
to    the    islands    may    need.  Prufu'ely  illustrat,;J  /rum  photugrafhs.     %\.ii   net. 

The  People's  Government 

By  David  Jayne  Hill,  Formerly  Ambaasador  to  Germany 

A  li.uulliook  on  llic  rulalioMsliip  ui  IIm-  ,ili,ftii  t..  111.  M.ilc,  wliiih  will  be  of 
siiecial  interest  to  all  students,  librarians,  business  men,  lawyers,  teachers,  and 
ilriKyinen.  Dr.  Hill's  standing  as  an  authority  on  international  law  and  diplo- 
iiialic  history  is  uroverbial,  and  in  this  book  he  incorporates  much  inforiiiiiig 
malrrial  thai  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of  many  of  the  ve\ieig 
IMMblcms    now    trying    the    le.idiiiK    nun    of   the   nation.  1  jmy,   tluth,   %l.ii    >t(tt. 

The  Book  of  Stars 

By  A.  Frederick  Collin*,  author  uf  "I  he  Book  of  WiraU**" 

I  his  book  has  been  written  with  the  snir  idea  ol  allowing  the  boy  or  girl  how  to 
Income  familiar  with  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  without  any  previ.ni*  knowlcilge 
ol    the   heavenly    bodies.      It    is   10   complete    that    the    I'ascinan  K    of   astron 

limy    may    be    followed    without    the    aid    of   h    teacher.  /  '      fi.oo    Htl. 


.Send  for  Nmw  IlluatraUJ  Catalogue  of  Booke  for  Chriatmum 

D.APPLFJON  AND  COMPANY,  PuMishers,  New  York 


Prints"  and  "American  Graphic  Art." 
Mrs.  Pennell's  historieal  essay  has  re- 
ceived additions  since  its  appearance 
in  1898,  and  Mr.  Pennell's  chapters  on 
methods  are  authoritative,  since  they 
are  by  one  skilled  in  the  craft.  With 
the  exception  of  the  extraordinarily 
poor  Sargent  reproduction  the  illus- 
trations are  excellent  and  show  the 
possibilities  of  the  lithograph,  from 
Harding's  splendid  tree  and  Piloty's 
Boar  Hunt,  full  of  action,  to  the  beau- 
tiful examples  of  portraiture  by  Ga- 
varni  and  Van  Veth.  The  costlier  edi- 
tions of  this  work  contain  three  litho- 
graphs by  Mr.  Pennell,  and  his  Pic- 
tures from  the  Land  of  Temples,  also 
just  published,  is  a  collection  from  the 
lithographs  that  he  made  in  Greece. 
What  most  imprest  him  in  this  land, 
as  he  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  was  the 
setting  of  the  buildings  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  landscape.  These  effects  he 
has  striven"  to  convey,  and  for  the  most 
part  with  admirable  success. 

Frank  Brangwyn  and"  Mr.  Sparrow 
chose  a  fascinating  subject  for  their 
collaboration  in  The  Book  of  Bridges. 
The  pictures  in  black  and  white  are 
vigorous  and  the  color  work  full  of 
variety  and  suggestiveness.  There  are 
Chinese,  Indian,  Persian  bridges,  be- 
sides of  course  such  romantic  construc- 
tions as  the  Alcantara  at  Toledo,  the 
Roman  bridges  of  Italy  and  the  medi- 
eval military  bridges  of  France.  In 
the  Fountains  of  Papal  Rome  one  looks 
for  pictures  fully  as  rich  in  imagina- 
tive suggestion,  or  else  of  practical 
accuracy.  But  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  whc 
illustrates  Mrs.  Charles  MacVeagh's 
essay,  here  makes  of  wood  engraving 
a  sort  of  hieroglyph,  in  which  tho  the 
meaning  of  the  symbolic  dots  and 
dashes  is  fairly  clear,  one  gets  no  sense 
of  either  reality  or  vision. 

In  the  little  book.  New  York  Scenes 
— A  Series  of  Wood  Engravings  in 
Colour,  issued  to  its  members  by  the 
G roller  Club,  Mr.  Ruzicka  has  done 
much  more  delicate  and  imaginative 
work.  These  cuts  are  made  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Japanese  block  printing, 
with  a  dilferent  block  to  each  color;  so 
cut,  however,  as  to  print  across  the 
grain  instead  of  with  it  as  in  the  Jap- 
anese prints.  The  most  effective  of 
these  are  of  High  Bridge  in  the 
snow,  the  blues  and  grays  of  which 
give  a  tine  sense  of  cold  and  silenct^. 
and  of  the  mists  swathing  Queensboro 
Bridge. 

As   we   turn   the    leaves   of   the    f^-l.  ■ 
Peter    Pan,    we   are    thankful    that    .\r 
thur  Kackham  could  stay  in  his  Hamp 
stead     studio     thru     this     heavy     year 
Here    is    play     for    all    his    whiinsK-a! 
humor  auti  oritrinal  color,  and   h«  ha> 
useil   them   ^n 
as    that    oft  ,    a 

and   the  birdsi,  and   Pvter  l^kn's  InUr- 
view     with     S    ■  ■       >         ■  »• 

.squattinK    at  <<>  I 

ifive  a  wider  pl«a:iur«,  howvv«r,  arw  hu 
pietureH    f        ' '     '         ■      '  ' 

If   th«»r»» 

popular    holiday    \ni 
w*)     wtuiKl     likv     to     -vv 
Scrovikrv    himsell'    IS    a    l>it  ^ 

luntr  rtntrvrvil,  but  iut»  caiuiwl  v«vil  mi%9r 
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Hooitij;  Moll  CiHlchil  Hlidinjj:  down  (1orn- 
liill  and  lhi«  (.•l><>'<tM  lloatiiin;  l»y  Sciuoj!r«''H 
window.  InsU'iid  wo  only  wIhIi  IIuto 
were  a  pirturo  of  Sctook*'  ordt-iin^.':  the 
('ratidiits'    noose! 

Tiu'ii' »js  iMiualiy  <ifliKlit  fid  humor, 
tho  of  (|Uite  unolher  Hott,  in  IMaxlWdd 
ranisii's  dtawinn's  for  tin-  KnicktT 
lioi'kor  IHhIoii/  of  Nfir  I'or/r.  Serious 
minded  eitizens  these,  enjoyiri>«:  their 
pipes  tovctliei-  on  the  cover,  yet 
neither  worthy  Warden  Sihoonmakei' 
nor  j;oo<l  St.  Nicholas  himself,  nor  uny 
of  the  other  quaint  self-satislied  per- 
sonaKi'«  that  lij;iire  in  the  paj^vs,  «»'•• 
anything  funny  in  tlwinselves  or  their 
nei^hliors.  Printed  in  sepia,  n\outited 
on  heavy  terra-eotta  paper,  these 
drawings  make  this  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of   tiie   season's   reprints. 

Stephen  (Jwynn's  Soinc  Fanioiis  Cit- 
iea  of  hvhmd  contains  one  picture  we 
should  know  as  Ilu^jh  Thomson's, 
that  of  the  urchin  hoidin^'  back  the 
herd  of  cattle.  This  nii^ht,  for  its  char- 
acteristically humorous  line  work,  have 
come  from  the  pa}»es  of  "Old  Coaching;: 
Days."  But  these  other  fair-tinted  land- 
scapes and  soft  black  and  whites,  like 
wash  drawings,  tho  refined,  and  pleas- 
inp:,  and  no  doubt  privinp:  the  note  of 
the  Irish  scenery,  have  not,  for  his  old 
admirers,  the  distinctive  quality  of 
Hugh   Thomson. 

Two  sets  of  drawings  by  Lester  G. 
Hornby  are  out  this  year.  The  first  are 
published  in  Old  Concord,  Allen 
French's  pleasant  book  on  the  Amer- 
ican Mecca.  Drawn  in  the  artist's  re- 
served style,  they  well  express  the 
somewhat  rigid  New  England  village. 
The  second  group  is  in  Paris  Reborn, 
by  H.  A.  Gibbons,  a  book  already  re- 
viewed in  these  columns.  But  the  pic- 
tures deserve  a  word  to  themselves. 
The  grayish  tint  of  the  paper  on  which 
several  are  printed  gives  a  depth  and 
softness  of  tone  lacking  in  the  usual 
yellow  ground,  and  as  one  studies 
these,  from  that  of  the  Rheims  Cathe- 
dral, etched  just  before  its  mutilation, 
to  the  lively  sketches  of  the  streets  of 
Paris,  one  sees  why  specimens  of  Mr. 
Hornby's  work  have  been  bought  by 
the  national  museums  in  several  coun- 
tries besides  our  own. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "Mona  Lisa,"  by  J.  R. 
Eyre.  Charles  Scribners  Sons.  $2.  Modern 
Painting,  by  Willard  Huntington  Wright. 
John  Lane  Co.  S2.50.  Japanese  Prints,  by 
Arthur  Davidson  Ficke.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
&  Co.  $2.  The  Civilization  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  by  Morris  Jastrow.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  $6.  The  Magic  of  Jewels 
and  Charms,  by  G.  F.  Kunz.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  $5.  Lithography  and 
Lithographers,  by  Elizabeth  Robbins  Pennell 
and  Joseph  Pennell.  The  Macmillan  Co.  $4.50. 
Pictures  in  the  Land  of  Temples,  by  Joseph 
Pennell.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$1.25.  The  Book  of  Bridges,  by  Walter  Shaw 
Sparrow,  il.  by  Frank  Brangwyn.  John  Lane 
Co.  $6.  Fountains  of  Papal  Rome,  by  Mrs 
Charles  MacVeagh,  il.  by  Rudolph  Ruzicka. 
Charles  Scribners  Sons.  $2.50.  New  York 
Scenes,  a  Series  of  Wood  Engraving  in  Colour 
by  Rudolph  Ruzicka.  The  Grolier  Club.  $25'. 
Peter  Pan  in  Kensington  Gardens,  il.  by 
Arthur  Rackham.  Brentano.  $15.  A  Christmas 
Carol,  by  Charles  Dickens,  il.  by  Arthur  Rack- 
ham.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $1.50. 
Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving,  il.  by  Maxfield  Parrish.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  $2.  The  Famous  Cities  of  Ireland, 
by  Stephen  Gwynn.  il.  by  Hugh  Thompson. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  $2.  Old  Concord,  by  Allen 
French,  il.  by  Lester  G.  Hornby.  Boston :  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.  $3.  Paris  Reborn,  by  Herbert 
Adams  Gibbons,  il.  by  Lester  G.  Hornby  The 
Century  Co.  $2. 


Christmas   Gifts    Worth   While 

^D  You  can'l  ^ioe  your  (riciids  (jood  (hmIiIi.  Iml  you  i-\i\  <\\sf  \\\r\\\ 
l)ooks  wlu(  Il  will  show  llictii  how  to  l^^ccfi  rjood  Iwallli.  U-.«ful  (Jifts 
arc  alway.s  appn-ciatcc],  and  wliat  «)ill  <  ouKi  Ix-  more  useful  llian  a 
hook  wliicli  Icatlics  a  ruau  liow  to  k««[»  liis  most  clurisli<?(J  aruJ  valu- 
ul)l("  possession — (jood  ncaltn  i* 

Special  Christmas  Service    f,"  f ''  «'"''  '".r''  ""'  '"'"'"  '^'"■''  "; """' 

your  (iiiil  il  ytiu  »■>  (Irtiic.  1  lilt  iiiri  mI  srrvitc  will  invc  ytiii  much  liiiir  and  Iroulilr,  mimJ  'jur 
cuitliiniriii  find  lli.il  lint  ii  n  qrrni  a<lvanl'i(|r.  Juil  ni/ikr  out  your  litl  of  Ixxtki,  wiilr  |tlainly  llir 
liiiinrs  niid  iidili'-^M-k  Iti  wIikIi  llii-y  an-  In  Ik-  <liirclr<l,  rndov  a  tiiffuiriil  nuriilM-r  ol  your  caflt, 
.iiitl  your  iriiiill.iiicr  lot  Ihr  |ii()|)<-r  niiioiinl      dirn  w-  will  laic  rnrr  ol  llir  drliyr-ry. 

The  Story  of  Camp  Fire 

II  llc.illliy,  sIroiiK,  vigorous  Riils  llic  Kind  iImI  iii.ikc  ihc  (..i|).il)lt  wives  and  competent  niollicr* 
—  llu-  kind  (il  ;i  K>i  I  iind  woman  you  w.iiil  your  d.iuKlitcr  to  he — llial's  part  of  the  "Slory  o( 
I  amp  I'lic-."'  11  "(amp  l-irc"  mc.iti>  to  ki''s  what  "Hoy  .Stout"  means  to  hoy*.  The  whole  idea 
IS  so  t.i.sciiiatiiig,  and  has  been  sui  iduikIi  il  willi  such  di'liKhtf  ully  attractive  ceremonies,  ritual 
.iiul  costuming  that  the  movement  is  sweeping  the  country.  Moiliers  approve  of  it  bccaiiiic  thru 
Its  iiithicncc  tlicir  giils  wish  to  know  and  learn  the  very  things  iheir  mothers  winh  10  teach 
llu'in  .ilxuit  liuine,  licaltli,  work  and  love.  There  never  was  a  more  faitcinating,  thrilling, 
lulpful  story  tor  g'rls  than  this  "Camp  j'lrc"  hook  which  Ethel  Rogers  lias  written  ol  the 
wonderful  outdoor  life  girls  live  at  the  Sehago  Wohelo  camp.  To  read  the  hook  seems  just 
like  living  among  the  girls  —learning  to  swim,  dive,  paddle  a  canoe,  "hike,"  cook,  hold  "coun- 
cil lires"  and  ni.iiiy  other  delightful  things,  while  growing  into  strong,  splendid,  capable  young 
udiiicn,  Willi  iin  ahnndance  of  health  and  energy.  H  The  introduction  is  written  by  Mrs.  Oiilick 
llic  founder  of  (amp  I'ire — and  there  arc  more  than  v  hcantiful  pictures,  songs  and  (amp 
I- n  e  symbols.  There  are  over  i.so  pages,  superbly  decorated,  printed  and  bound  in  (amp  Kire 
colors.  This  is  a  book  which  every  girl  will  delight  in  receiving  for  a  Christmas  gift.  The 
price  is  only  $i.J5   net,  postpaid.      (.See  our  guarantee  below.) 


Scientific  Elxercise  for  Health 

H  W'il  lioiit  scicntiCic  instruction,  you  are 
likely  to  over  exercise  and  this  is  just  as 
dangerous  as  not  exercising  at  all.  This  is 
why  Prof.  A.  K.  T.  VVinjum  has  put  into  a 
book  the  manual  of  exercises  taught  by  him 
for  years  while  Director  of  Physical  Training 
at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Here,  exer- 
cise for  health  and  beauty  has  been  made  a 
conscientious  study  and  developed  into  a  re- 
liable science.  In  Prof.  VVinjum's  book,  he 
tells  you  exactly  what  you  should  do  to  de- 
velop your  muscles  evenly  and  build  your 
body  into  a  splendid  bulwark  of  health.  And 
—  he  shows  you  plainly  how  to  do  this  with 
hundreds  of  specially  posed  photographs,  dia- 
grams and  charts,  all  included  in  this  book, 
containing  over  350  pages.  These  exercises 
you  perform  without  apparatus  right  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  room.  Library  cloth 
binding.  Price  $2  net,  postpaid.  (See  guar- 
antee below.) 

New  Cookery— with  "Calories" 

H  With  the  scientific  food  values  expressed 
in  calories  under  each  recipe  Miss  Lenna 
Frances  Cooper's  book— "The  New  Cookery" 
— tells  you  just  what  nourishment  (in  per- 
centages of  protein,  fats  and  carbohydrates) 
is  in  each  helping.  With  this  knowledge, 
you  can  regulate  your  diet  and  that  of  your 
family  so  as  to  get  a  "balanced  ration"  ex- 
actly suited  to  your  daily  needs.  "The  New 
Cookery"  is  the  first  cook  book  ever  ofTered 
in  which  the  scientific  values  of  the  foods 
are  given  under  each  recipe.  Diet  is  no 
hardship  with  such  a  book.  It  tells  you  ex- 
actly what  you  can  eat  with  safety.  Over 
350  pages  of  recipes  with  many  interesting  il- 
lustrations. Library  cloth  binding.  Price  only 
$1.50  net,  postpaid.     (See  guarantee  below.) 


Diet  and  Digestion 

H  Indigestion,  Constipation,  and  the  more 
serious  ills  to  which  they  lead  are  so  com- 
mon and  cause  so  much  needless  pain  and 
suffering,  that  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg  has 
written  a  book  telling  how  such  disorders 
may  be  avoided.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  diet  and  digestion.  For 
nearly  forty  years,  he  has  been  .Superintend- 
ent of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  where 
he  has  had  opportunity  to  observe,  treat  and 
prescribe  for  thousands  of  cases  of  indiges- 
tion, constipation  and  the  more  serious  ills 
they  lead  to.  W'hat  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you, 
therefore,  is  the  result  of  experience.  He 
deals  with  facts — not  theory.  His  new  book 
is  called  "Colon  Hygiene,"  and  in  it  he  tells 
you  of  all  digestive  disorders,  their  causes 
and  natural  methods  for  their  relief.  Nearly 
400  pages,  with  many  illustrations,  diet  tables 
and  instructions  for  exercise,  rest  and  sleep. 
Library  cloth.  Price  %z  net.  (See  guarantee 
below.) 

Steady  Your  Nerves 

H  Self-control- -poise — the  balance  which  en- 
ables you  to  meet  and  handle  any  situation 
is  the  most  valuable  asset  you  can  have. 
And — no  one  man  living  is  so  well  able  as 
Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg  to  tell  you  how  to 
care  for  and  control  your  nerves.  For  years 
Dr.  Kellogg  has  made  a  scientific  study  of 
the  basic  causes  of  nervousness.  He  speaks 
from  experience  —  deals  with  facts.  In  his 
latest  book,  "Neurasthenia."  Dr.  Kellogg  tells 
you  how  to  get  at  the  cause  of  nervousness 
so  as  to  regain,  and  retain,  nerve  balance  and 
control.  Over  300  pages,  with  many  illustra- 
tions, diet  tables  and  instructions  as  to  exer- 
cise, rest  and  sleep.  Library  cloth  binding. 
Price  only  $2,  postpaid.    (See  guarantee  below). 


Our  Oudrd.nt66  ^^  guarantee  that  you  will  be  absolute- 
ly satisfied  with  any  of  these  books.  If, 
after  examination,  you  find  that  you  are  not  satisfied,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  you  can  return  the  book  at  our  expense,  within  5  days, 
and  we  will  refund  your  money  at  once,  without  question,  and  ^our 
examination  will  have  cost  ^ou  nothing.  ^  Send  for  our  new  free 
catalog  of  health  books.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  Send 
order  to — 


Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 


312  W.  Main  St. 


Or — asli  your  bookseller 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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The  Great  Big  Romantic  Story  of  the   Year 

BELTANE  THE  SMITH 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Broad  Highway" 
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BELTANE  THE  SMITH 


The  author  of  "The  Broad  Highway"  long  ago  proved  the 
magic  of  his  pen,  and  the  many  who  have  enjoyed  his  pre- 
vious tales  will  tind  570  pages  of  fresh  allure  and  enjoyment 
in  this  new  story  of  derring-do  and  the  greenwood  and  high 
emprise  and  romantic  love. — New  York  Times. 


BELTANE  THE  SMITH 


\\"e  follow  Beltane  from  one  exploit  to  another  with  a 
constantly  increasing  curiosity.  The  romance  as  a  whole  is 
illusive  and  it  betrays  a  vigorous  and  resourceful  imagination. 

— Boston    Transcrif't. 


By    JEFFERY     FARNOL 

572  Pages  $1.50  Net 

—BOOKS  MAKE  IDEAL  GIFTS— 


THE  THREE 
THINGS 

By  Mary  Raymond 
Shipman    Andrews 

Called  by  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal "the  greatest  story  the  war  has 
produced."  50  cents  net. 


THE  STIRRUP 
LATCH 

By  Sidney  McCall 

A  Southern  story  of  lovC  and  sacri- 
fice. By  the  author  of  "Truth 
Dexter."     Frontispiece.    $1.25  net. 


Remodeled  Farmhouses 

By  M.ARV  H.  X  U  R  T  H  E  N  D . 
An  ideal  volume  for  all  who  have 
or  hope  to  have  a  country  home. 
Superbly  illustrated.  $5.00  net. 

Old  Concord 

By  ALL1:N  FRENCH.  The  very 
spirit  of  this  historic  and  literary 
town.  29  illustrations  by  Lester  G. 
Hornby.  $3.00  net. 

Walks    About  Washington 

By    FRANCIS    E.    LEUPP. 

Breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Capital  city.  25  fiill-paj{c  illustra- 
tions by  Lester  ti.  Hornby. 

$3.00  net. 

The  Story  of  Wellesley 

By  ELORKNCI-:  CONVERSE. 
The  traditions  and  history  <if  this 
famous  colltyc.  Illustrated  by  Nor- 
man 1.  Black.  $j.(iu  net. 


The  Future  of  South  America 

By  ROGER  W.  BABSON.  A  most 
readable  analysis  of  the  countries 
for  business  men  and  investors.  Il- 
lustrated. $2.00  net. 

How  to  Know  Your  Child 

By  MIRIAM  FINN  SCOTT.  A 
practical  and  common-sense  guide 
for  mothers,  educators  and  social 
workers.  $1.25  net. 

Tad  and  His  Father 

By  E.  EAURISIOX  HLJl.LARD. 
Exquisitely  and  unaffectedly  alive 
in  its  iiiiiinate  picture  of  the  himic 
Hfc  of  Lincoln.  50  cents  net. 

The  Making  of 

An  American's  Library 

i;>    AIM  I u;r    [..    i;i).^i  v\  iCK. 

An  invaluable  Kuide  by  the  Libra- 
rian of  the  St.  Louis  Publii  libriiry, 
for  the  real  reader  in  bii  mm  to 
build  up  a  library.  $l.uu  mt. 


LITTLE,    BROWN  &   CO.,   Publishers  Boston.   Mass. 


PICTURES  FOR  YOUNG 
FOLKS 


Among  the  season's  juveniles  are  six 
books  notable  for  their  illustrations. 
Shoe  and  Stocking  Stories,  by  Elinore 
Mordaunt,  comes  to  us  from  England, 
as  some  of  its  words  and  spelling  show. 
Its  pictures  are  by  Harold  Sechel, 
who  put  in  delightful  head  and  tail 
pieces  as  well  as  a  full  page  picture 
for  each  story  and  opened  the  book 
with  a  charming  under-the-sea  pic- 
ture in  greens  and  orange  and  browns. 
The  other  five  books  are  reprints,  and 
we  head  the  list  with  Heidi,  that  love- 
liest of  German  stories,  now  printed 
with  eight  happy  pictures  in  color,  by 
Maria  L.  Kirk.  W.  Heath  Robinson 
has  illustrated  Water  Babies  with  col- 
ored pictures  of  youngsters  above  and 
below  water,  all  jolly,  and  with  no  end 
of  black  and  white  sketches  scattered 
thru  the  text,  of  the  boy  all  over 
prickles,  the  "great,  lazy  sunfish,"  and 
other  old  friends.  Treasure  Island,  with 
decorations  and  joyously  exciting  pic- 
tures by  Louis  Rhead,  is  a  striking  book 
from  its  brilliant  cover  to  its  last  illus- 
tration, for  Mr.  Rhead  knows  perfectly 
the  expressions  appropriate  to  buc- 
caneers and  pirates. 

In  contrast  is  Little  Women.  Jessie 
Willcox  Smith  emphasizes  its  senti- 
ment rather  than  its  humor,  but  she 
gives  a  fine  bit  of  color  in  Beth  at  the 
piano,  and  a  characteristic  present- 
ment of  Jo  and  her  professor's  event- 
ful walk  in  the  rain.  Last  is  Hans 
Brinker,  illustrated  by  one  who  knows 
Holland  well,  George  Wharton  Ed- 
wards. As  enjoyable  as  the  pictures  in 
colors  are  the  chapter  headings  of 
wooden  shoes  and  windmills  all  .a-row, 
and  the  end  papers  of  a  cosy  Dutch 
interior. 

Shoe  and  Stockinf/  Stories,  by  Elinore  Mordaunt. 
John     Lane     Co.     $1.25.     Heidi,     by     Johanna 
Spyri.    Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippineott    Co.    S'. 
Water     Babtea,    by    Charlts     K 
ton      Mifflin      &      Co.      $i. 

by  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Harper  jc  o^x';..  51  .^  . 
Little  Woine-n,  by  L.  M.  Aloott.  Bo6Con  :  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.  J2.50.  Hai*»  Bnitker,  by  M. 
M.    Do<1k«.    Charles   Scribner's   Sons.    $2. 


A  GUIDE  TO  CHILDREN'S 
READING 


A   type  of  tKK>k    that    is    to    b*"    warmly 
reionmieuiiftl    to    parfuts,    librarittu>      u!  t 
tt'Ufhers,   is   the  oue  whereiu  e\i>eri 
i>    iciveii    iiu    the   subjei-t    of    what    > 
>hall    reail.    \Ve    are    delugetl    year    I 
with   iKHtk   lists,   iMui|>ileil   b*    );»..•■ 
variiHis    tastes,    aud    the.se    -■ 
post*   iu    rei°i>muieuiliii|{    for    uilh.  w...^.    v  . 
siiiiilitiou    the    tHHiks    ou    the    library    aud 

>.  hiiol    shelves.     ISut     the    it:  1'     '^    '     ■■< 

iii.'^t     servii-eable     is     the    >'i 
I  "III    ail    authority    who   uii 
I'^M-holiiiisv    ami    I'hiKl    taste      '^ 
highly      the     c 
lit     K'tuJ    (A 

V  I  I     lit.    ».f    tl 

I  .    little    ^ 


ki'i-ll    .l|' 

till'     rillK  .itli'li 

|.l>li-      r'.T      i;<M.,( 

ImiI 


t< 


talu   tjr|>ra  o(    lllrr«lui«  m*   Ittat    ttM 
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iiu.v  I'liHil.v  iipiily  lii-r  nlllciil  < i iiIh  In 

ili'liiiilr  fXiimplfH  111'  Miory   iiinl    | in.    .MihM 

lliMil  liMM  ilidHi'ii  wi'll  in  lirr  liiiiik  HmIm, 
inil  iillnni'lili'i'  IlllH  |iir|'Mlril  II  llllii'  Viililim' 
uliirh    will    lill    II    Kl''"'    wiil'l- 

lloiiuhloii,    Mllllln.   ri. 


POiyPHY 


Nciill.v  r\i'r.\  wriirr  iiil  cri"^!  I'll  in 
III!'  Milijcrl  i»r  rliililii'ir.s  lilrlilllllf  Ims 
iitli'iii|il('il  an  iiiillinlony,  iiimI  wi-  liiiV"' 
a  U>\\K  iMiay  I'l'  hikIi  Ihm'Us,  from  IIm- 
liiiii>  111'  I'lilKriivi-'s  •■('liililii'ii'M  'rri'iisiiiy 
of  I'liiKlisJi  Suiij;."  Km-  i-xiiiiiidf,  ii"  ImIIcm- 
(•(illocliiiii  tail  ln>  found  llniii  lli'nlr.\'s 
"Lyiii  lli'inicii"  or  l).  \'.  LiiraH  "llook  ol 
Vt>is«>."  Kalt>  hnUKliiH  W'innii"  III"'  '""'■ 
MsU'V  Inivi'  iikowisi"  coniiiiiril  lliii-i'  vol- 
(iiiu's.  hoKimiiiiK  with  poi'liy  siiilalilf  for 
tlu'  iinrsi'iy,  and  in  tln-ir  "Coldrn  Nniii- 
Imms"  jjivinfj  ii  scii'clion  siiilalilr  for  k'i'W" 
iicoiiio  as  well.  A  I'i'W  ycaiN  au".  nurloii 
K.  SloviMisoii  issni'i!  a  pomliTous  volunii", 
«>ntillrd  ''riu'  llomc  Hook  of  VtMsf,"  coii- 
tainiiif;  over  llin-c  lliousaiiii  si'lcctioiis  - 
a  v(Milalil<>  iMicytiopi'dia,  conipi-liiiK  witii 
IJryaiit's  colli-clioii  and  liiinKinjc  tlic  dioici' 
beyond  Slodmau's  Anicrican  and  \ictoriaii 
aiitliolonics.  It  was  to  In'  cxpi'ctcd  tliat 
Rlr.  SlfvtMison  should  follow  his  past  work 
as  an  antholocisl,  with  7'/ic  lldiiic  Hook 
of  \'rrsv  for  Yoiiini  Folks.  This  is  rich  in 
contents,  but,  unfortnnatt'ly.  it  oniits  many 
oxci'lh'iit  oxaniplcs  of  iioctiy  siiitahlc  for 
♦•hildroii.  Whilo  lackinf;  in  the  martial 
spirit  and  in  tho  pictnrosipio  iihrascs  and 
rhythms  of  tho  hallad,  it  is  still  ii  vory  (jood 
aiitholoj;y  for  classroom  and  library 
sholvos.  1 1  is  solcctiou  is  by  no  moans  riR- 
orous,  and  wc  rof;i'«'f  'hat  lie  did  not  write 
a  profact>  in  explanation  of  the  motives 
prompting  both  liis  selections  and  omis- 
sions. 

Holt.  $2. 


REPRINTS 


.1  l>o;i  of  FhiiKhis.  by  Ouida.  i^  _  a 
story  perennial  in  its  freshness  and  in  its 
appeal  to  children  of  all  ages.  Unfortu- 
uately.  the  illustrations  in  this  new  edi- 
tion are  not  (luite  as  spirit(>d  as  they  ouRlit 
to  be:  they  are  too  literal  in  their  black 
and  white,  and  too  ambitious  in  their  color 
scheme. 

The  riippincotts,  who  publish  this  vol- 
ume, have  likewise  issued  a  si)lendid  series 
called  Stories  All  Children  Tjove,  con- 
taining such  reprints  as  (Jeorge  Macdon- 
ald's  "At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind." 
"Princess  and  the  Goblin,"  and  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth's  never-to-be-forgotten  story  of  "The 
Cuckoo  Clock." 

Philadelphia :   Lippincott.   50  cents   each. 

Fairy  Tales  Ercrij  Child  Sllwuld  Know 
was  edited  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 
some  seasons  past,  and  has  met  with  much 
success.  The  present  issue,  with  effective 
color  plates  by  Mary  Hamilton  Frye,  is  ex- 
cellent in  its  clear  type,  and  wide,  clean 
margins. 

Doubleday,   Page.   $2. 

The  Children's  Book  of  Birds,  by  Olive 
Thorne  Miller,  is  a  reissue  of  two  of  her 
books  under  one  cover.  This  is  a  manual 
ith  which  any  young  reader  seeking  to 
b"  an  ornithologist  might  wisely  begin. 
The  data  are  not  too  scientific,  tho  in  every 
way  are  accurate.  The  style  is  agreeable. 
The  colored  pictures  are  helpful  and  de- 
lightful. 

Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin.   $2. 


BIOGRAPHY 


We  have,  from  season  to  season,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  field  of  biog- 
raphy for  children  is  practically  an  unex- 
plored one.  and  librarians'  re[)orts  indi- 
cate that  they  are  greatly  in  need  of  indi- 
vidual and  collective  biographies  for  young 
people.    Since    that    want    was    first    made 


"A  Wonderful  aiul   Extraordinary  Book" 
H.  C.  WELLS'  NEW  NOVEL 

THE  RESEARCH  MAGNIFICENT 

Hy  //(<•  iiiiIIk'i   <;/  "  MarriiKjc."  "  I  he  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  liar  man,"  etc. 

"|)l^|ll.lys  the  hf.sl  lli;il  is  in  Wells  as  a  liiiiikcr,  as  a  critic  of  man,  as  a 
stiiilnii  (jf  s(n  ial  aii<l  poIilKal  crises,  and— most  (jf  all — as  a  novelist." 
• — IJosloii  Tran.Siript. 

"  \  iiiilile,  even  a  consecrated  work.  ,  .  .  'Hie  fine  product  of  one  of 
the  Imnlilesl,  last  halaiuid,  most  honest  minds  (jf  our  time." — .V.  V . 
{.lobe'  $150 

I  hi-   />'■  .W   New  hii'il^\   l''r   I'riM  iitiili(,n 

Old  Delabole 


The  Star  Rover 

Jfttk  London'*  New  Novel 

"Jack  Ldiidoii  lias  done  soiiutliinK  orig 
iiKil,  and  dune  it  sui)reniely  well.     .     .     . 
ll  unisl  .stand  with  tiic  l)est  of  tills  au- 
tlicir's  works."     .V.  )'.  Tiiih.i. 

Colored  Frontiipiece.     SI. SO 

The  Life  of  Henry  Codman 
Potter 

Seventh  Bishop  of  New  York 
By  George  Hodges 

Bishop  Potter  was  tiic  friend  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  His  story 
is  llie  story  of  a  man  who  touched  life 
at  many  points,  and  was  part  of  every 
important  recent  movement  i'l  Democ- 
racy. Illustrated.     $3.50 

The  Way  of  Martha  and  the 
Way  of  Mary 

Stephen  Graham's  New  Book  on  Russia 

A  book  revealing  the  true  heari  and 
mind  of  Russia  by  one  who  has  lived 
with  the  people  and  knows  their  strange 
and  beautiful  country.   Illustrated.  $2.00 

Deal  Woods 

Latta  Griswold's  New  Book  for  Boys 

The  fourtli  of  Mr.  Griswold's  famous 
"Deal"  stories,  and  one  which  will  cer- 
tainly win  the  approbation  of  many  boy 
readers,  for  it  is  full  of  vigor  and  the 
wholesome  excitement  of  school  life. 

Illustrated.     $1.25 

Spoon  River  Antholog^y 

Edgsir  Lee  Masters'  Novel  in  Verse 

"An  American  'Comedie  Humaine,* 
brings  more  characters  into  its  pages 
than  any  American  novel.  .  .  .  Takes 
its  place  among  the  masterpieces  which 
are  not  of  a  time  or  a  locality." — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Cloth,  $1.25.     Leather,  $1.50 


Eden   Phiilpotta'  New  Novel 
"Compounded    of    a    rare    irnaKination 
ami  sicni  reality.     .     .     .     'Die  essence 
of  lunnanity  as  it  lives  in  tiic  world  al 
large." — Huston  Transcript.  $1.50 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Napoleon 

His  Life   and    Its  Famous  Scenes 

By  James  Morgan 
Not  an  "arm-ciiair"  life  of  Napoleon, 
hut  a  real,  vivid,  human  account  of  his 
career,  written  by  otic  who  has-  fol- 
lowed his  fcjotstips  from  Corsica  to 
.St.  Helena.      Unusually  Illustrated.     S2.50 

The  Life  of  Clara  Barton 

The  Angel  of  the  Battlefield 
By  Percy  H.   Epler 

The  life-story  of  a  truly  great  woman, 
written  hy  a  personal  friend  and  sup- 
plemented with  the  most  interesting 
facts  from  lier  diaries,  correspondence, 
lectures  and  addresses. 

Illustrated.     $2.50 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Winding 
Road 

Cornelia  Meigs'  New  Story  for  Children 

This  fanciful  story  of  a  wandering  beg- 
gar and  his  penny  flute — in  reality  a 
wonderful  magical  pipe — has  an  ines- 
capable charm  and  beauty  that  will  win 
the  hearts  of  children. 

Colored  Illustrations.     $1.25 

The  New  Poetry 

The  Modem  Poets  in  Leather  Bindings 

The  works  of  John  Masefield,  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore,  Alfred  Xoyes,  Sara 
Teasdale,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Edgar  Lee 
Masters,  Thomas  Walsh,  John  G.  Xei- 
hardt.  and  others,  in  beautiful  leather 
binding,  suitable  for  presentation.  Send 
for  list.  Each  volume,  $1.50 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  NEW  NOVEL 

"Not  only  a  novel  to  Tfiad, 
but  a  book  to  keep" 


A  FAR  COUNTRY 


By  the  author  of  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup,"  Richard  Carvel,"  etc. 

"No  one  can  afford  to  miss  reading  'A  Far  Country,'  or.  reading  it.  can 
fail  to  be  interested.  The  themes  Air.  Churchill  handles  are  the  big 
themes  confronting  all  America,  and  through  his  characters  he  indi- 
cates energies  and  developments  that  are  nation-wide." — A'^.  Y.  Times. 

Illustrated.     $1.50 

Send  for  The  Macmillan  Catalogue  of  Holiday  Books — It  contains  over  three 
hundred  titles,  covering  every  department  of  literature.  Ask  at  the  bookstore 
for  new  books  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company. 


Published 
64-GG  Fifth  Ave. 


."n.y.  The  Macmillan  Company 


On  Sale  at 
All  Booksellers 
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RevelFs 


NEW  BOOKS 


AT  ALL    BOOKSELLERS 


The  "Pass-il-on"  Book 

"All's 


Decorated,    net  50  cents 


.lutlior  of  "On  the  Trail 
of  the  Immigrant,"  etc. 

Introducing 
the  American 


Spi 


lint 

EDWARD  A.  STEINER 

"A  big  heart  and  a 
sense  of  humor"  are  here 
much  in  evideiKe.  In 
"showing  oflf"  America  to 
an  old  world  companion 
Dr.  Steiner  hits  upon  the 
real  dominating  Ameri- 
can spirit. 

Net  $1.00 


Author  of  "Friendship" 

TheNewWorld 

HUGH  BLACK 

To  a  review  of  our 
changing  world  —  re- 
ligious, scientific,  social — 
Hugh  Black  brings  that 
interpretative  skill  and 
keen  insight  which  distin- 
guishes all  liis  writings. 
Net  $1.00 


Alaska  Days  with  John  Muir 

S.  HALL  YOUNG 

"I  can  see  only  one  fault  with  the  book ;  it  is  far  too 
short.    I  should  love  to  read  such  a  book  as  big  as  the 

dictionary." — Gene  Stratton-Porter. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.00 

A  Baby  of  the  Frontier 

CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

"The   very   spirit   of  the   pioneer   West — as   good   as 
anything  done  by  the  late  Capt.  King.     One  of  the  best 
adventure  tales  in  a  long  time." — Albany  Argus. 
Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

Hal  o'  the  Ironsides 

A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Cromwell 

S.  R.  CROCKETT 

"A  swift-moving,  colorful  tale,  dominated  throughout 
by  the  imposing  figure  of  Cromwell." — A'^.  Y.  Times. 
Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

A  Maid  of  Old  Virginia 

A  Romance  of  Bacon's  Rebellion 

WILLIAM  SAGE 

"Mr.  Sage  has  given  liistorical  romance  a  new  lease 
of  life." — Nashville  American. 

Illustrated,  net  $1.25 

When  My  Ship  Comes  Home 

CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN 

The  new  story  by  the  author  of  "Everybody's  Lone- 
some" has  a  quaintness  and  charm  excelling  anything 
else  the  author  has  done.       Illustrated,  net  $1.00 

Wee  Macgreegor  Enlists 

J.  J.  BELL 

"Mac"  and  "Wullit"  and  "Christina"— Bell  cliaracters 
all,  over  whom  thousands  have  chortled  witii  glee,  are 
happily  brought  together  in  this  most  fascinating  story 
of  to-day  in  Scotland  ami   France       Net  $1.00 


SEND  FOR  DE.SCRIPTIVE  LIST  "REV ELLS  NEW  BOOKS,"  I- REE 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  chLgor^s No*wa'bl!!h  av!: 


PRECIOUS  PROMISE  BIBLE 


Somethlntr  Entirely  New    Juat  Off  the  Preaa 


ALL  THE  PROMISES  IN  RED 


Mo*t  Comforting    Bible   Cubluhed 

The  taiiiout,  intrrnallunal  clear  lypc,  iM-it-proiiiHiiii  lii^  etlltltui, 
Willi  iill  (lie  (rii<  liera*  helpa.  Hf .iiihidHv  lllutir.ttcil  Iji  Lulurt. 
Lukthar,  uulv  $3.7B.     D<>*url|itlvii  Olruular  Frau. 

SEND  FOK  OUK  FREE  CATALOGS 

<>t  SoMn  llrx.ka,  Hlltlrn,  hllilc  Miilliict,  rhrUtliiii  Wnrkera  Mel|i«, 
MiiithilMlv  lluiik«  1  UMiiici  lilt  ('  Huoka,  I'lirilv  IUii<k«,  i  hrlatl.ill 
I'viilriii.a  anil  Aiillliiliilel  tlui>k>,  ftttm  l.luratur>,  «i.  A^oulu 
Waiiiail. 


WANTED 


liv  a  gcntlfwoi' 
III!  e  ycai  i,  iii  • 
.1^  -I  I  '>iM|Miiii>ii.  11. li  a  (itrasintf  vuu' 
to  reatliiiK  ulutiil.  Ila:i  a  cheritui  (l> 
has  been  anmnil  llie  wuiUl  ami  kiii<>v 
travel.  Coulil  care  fur  itucial  m  oi 
bpuiulriiir  ami  la  familiar  with  btiiii 
IN.  t:  '  ii.  Kejily  si  '' 
I"  etc..  to  "A.    ^' 


//<  //< 


i'tt.t/.'^t  l'H6U\h4j 


CUD  TIDINGS  PUBLISHING  CO.  "-"iri:!:!;.'"!!?'"" 
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known,  the  publishers  have  tried  to  en- 
rich the  tield  iu  many  ways.  But  the  bio- 
Siiipbiial  form  is  ditBcult  to  handle  for 
eliildreu  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  four- 
teen. Thereafter  they  are  capable  of  being 
entered  to  along  with  grown  people.  Sev- 
eral excellent  lives  have  appeared  this  sea- 
son, one  of  the  best  being  that  of  Robert 
Louis  Stercn.^on.  by  Miss  Overton,  already 
reviewed   in   these  columns. 

Scribner.   SI 

Rolert  Louis  Stevenson,  by  Amy  Cruse, 
is  an  addition  to  a  eommendable  little 
series  called  Heroes  of  All  Times.  It  con- 
tains many  very  delightful  pictures,  poorly 
reproduced,  and  covers  the  subject  some- 
what as   does   Miss   Overton. 

Stokes.   75   cents. 

True  Stones  of  Great  Americans  is  a 
series  of  books  which,  if  properly  selected 
and  properly  written,  will  be  similar  to 
the  English  Men  of  Letters.  It  has 
now  eight  titles  to  its  credit.  Those  that 
have  come  to  our  particular  notice  being 
Christopher  Columbus,  by  Mildred  Stap- 
ley.  and  Daiy  Crockett,  by  William  C. 
Sprague.  Both  of  these  authors  have  de- 
parted from  the  stereotyped  methods  and 
have  striven  to  paint  a  portrait  with  cim- 
siderable  originality.  We  understand  that 
the  editor  of  the  series  has  in  hand  a 
biography  of  Thomas  Edison  which  will 
be  issued  soon. 

Macmillan.  50  cents  each. 

The  Child's  Book  of  American  Biog- 
raphy, by  Mary  Stoyell  Stimpson.  is  an 
unfortunate  treatment  of  an  unusual  as- 
sortment of  people  to  be  housed  together 
between  covers.  The  author  has  been  un- 
wise in  having  an  education  object  in 
view. — with  the  ei>nsetiuenee  that  her  at^ 
counts  are  lifeless  in  their  arrangement 
and  in  their  narrative  'value.  We  recom- 
mend, in  place  of  this,  a  book  publisheil 
last  year  thru  the  Century  Company. 
"More  Than  Conquerors,"  by  Ariadne  Gil- 
bert. 

Boston:    Little,   Brown.    $1. 

Ten  Great  Adrenturers.  Kate  Dickinst>n 
Sweetser  here  tells,  iu  accurate,  full,  and 
agreeable  manner,  of  the  voyages  of  Fran- 
cis Drake.  John  Smith,  Columbus.  Frauk- 
liu,  Livingstone.  Garibaldi,  and  others. 
The  book  is  attractively  printed  and 
illustrated,  and  should  tuid  a  plac*e  as  a 
welcome  gift   for   young   people. 

Harper.  $1.50. 

Harold  F.  B.  Wheeler  has  written  a 
most  graphic  account  of  Lord  Roberta  iu 
Ids  Hoy's  Life  ol  that  General.  With  the 
thorouess  of  the  average  KugUsh  author, 
he  has  based  his  material  on  autheutie 
and  accurate  sources.  Crowded  as  the 
btmk  is  with  detail,  the  tijfure  of  Lord 
Roberts  stands  out,  from  his  very  earliest 
years,  as  one  of  unusual  powers  of  (ea- 
eralship.  So  much  s«.>  that  th*"  r....i..r  u^ 
able  very  clearly  to  truce  for  hi  vns«> 

characteristics  which  would  uiiuvuun-dly. 
apart  from  the  op|K>rtuuitiee«  he  had  iu 
ludia  and  South  .\friia,  have  luadf  hiiu 
a  iH'iuiiuiiiiliuK  tigure  w'her«*v»T  hf  niiicht 
have  tu't'u  phuvil.  Tliis  is 
excfllfiit   series   iMmpri^iuK  ^ 

soil,    the   Hoy's   Welliujctou,   aud    (he    Im>>  i 
Niiptdt'oU. 
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PRACTICAL   HOOKS 


riii'lf  is  riKl  III!  ilrlivil.V  rciilliniHi  Ik  Iiii,\h 
ur  to  K>>'l'^  ""■'  'l"^  '■*''  li<'<')l  tillu'll  I'lil'i- 
of  l>,v  Niiiiu'  /I'lilmiN  wriliT  (III  liiiw  III  "111 
lIlillKH.  Till'  (•oilNriiurncf  in  lliill  IIh-hi-  ImiiiK'< 
Ni«rvi'  l<i  Imn  Hit'  Im.v  inln  ii  |tiii<liiiil 
WdiUrr  Mini  llu"  Imiiif  iiilo  a  w<>rksliii|i.  Wi- 
ll.Iiiiiic  Uif  iiiKi'iiiiil.v  iif  NiiiiH'  «if  III'"  NiiK 
Hcslidlis.  illiil  «(•  sliiilc  (iViT  lilt-  fllMC  with 
wliicli  I  he  HiiKK«"<<'"'"^  ciiiiif,  i-Vfii  llm  linv 
iniiv  mil  Ih«  nisily  iU'fi>iii|illNli<'<l.  I.iinkiiiK 
III  A.  Ncfl.v  1  lull's  lliiiiir  Miiilr  'I'oiis  lor 
dills  (iiiil  Itaiis.  \vi'  sec  111!  rciisiiii  why 
>(iiiii);  |icii|il('  iiffd  n«  111  lilt'  m1iii|(s  wliiMi 
tlic,\  ciiii  so  »'nsil,\  iiiiimil'iirlnrc  iiH'cliiiiiiriil 
lu.vs  III  Imiiif.  'riiUf  I'll!'  iiisliitu'i"  lln-  rliii|i 
lei-  (111  '•lliiiuc  Millie  Cluck  WiiiU  Tnys"  ur 
(111  •Iluiiio  .Mmli>  lOlccliic  Toys."  Cciliiiiily 
iiotliiiiK  (1111  Iciiipl  II  buy  mure  Hum  IIk' 
challciiKc  to  liim   to  iiiiikc   IhiiiKs  lu-rc  su^- 

KOstcd. 

lioHton:   Lothioi),   Leo  &  Slu'purtl.  $1.:!5. 

TIkmc  coiiics  to  MS  for  roviow  n  small 
om-yclopcdia  of  Hoys  (iml  (lirls  Aslydl- 
Home  l^hicstions,  ii  catfcliism  of  imiuirics 
snKK»'sl('(l  and  aiiswcrt'd  1).\  Marian  1'. 
Hiiiloy.  To  1)0  liaiidcd  a  hook  contiiiniiij: 
(]in'stioiis  a  child  miuht  ask  is  ont*  thinj:. 
'Po  l)t>  fcndy  to  answer  tho  (lucstions  is 
anolh(<r.  The  iiresent  author  trios  to  help 
the  child,  the  parent,  and  the  teacher.  l>y 
forestallinK  any  nniisual  (piestioii  mark 
that  may  be  fortheoiuing  duriiiK  any  day 
of  tho  year. 

Stokes.  $1.25. 

Scissors,  needles,  bottles  of  ink.  fasci- 
nate all  children.  When  a  child  is  allowed 
to  use  those,  ho  feels  that  he  has  truly  en- 
tered into  his  realm  of  freedom.  J.  E.  Tol- 
son  is  tho  author  of  a  book  entitled  Scis- 
sors Stories,  or  I'icfurc  Cuititiij  for  Little 
People,  and  tho  numerous  suggestions 
given,  with  their  black  and  white  and  sil- 
houette drawings,  are  supposed  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  giving  the  child  a 
good  time  and  of  cvdtivating  a  deftness  of 
hand.  It  strikes  us  kindergarten  teachers 
may  here  find  suggestions  of  value  during 
the  class  hour,  and  undoubtedly  those  will 
prove  a  boon  to  parents  iu  the  homo. 

Dutton.  $1. 

The  story  form  is  always  the  easiest  way 
of  carrying  information  to  the  child.  It  is 
also  the  easiest  way  of  making  a  narrative 
wooden.  C.  H.  (^laudy.  inventor  of  the 
Tell-Me-Why  series  of  books,  has  written 
for  this  year's  market  the  TeU-Mc-Wluj 
Stories  About  Color  and  Sound,  wherein 
the  hero,  who  asks  questions,  learns  much 
concerning  the  origins  of  art  and  music, 
and  finds  out  for  himself  bow  the  first 
paintings  were  made  and  how  primitive 
man  discovered  the  drum.  Mr.  Claudy  be- 
lieves in  catching  the  child's  interest  thru 
the  channels  of  least  resistance. 

McBride,  Nast.   S1.25. 


ALL  NATIONS 


Youthful  heroes  and  heroines  are  regu- 
lar globe  trotters.  Scarcely  a  year  passes 
that  all  lands  are  not  fairly  well  repre- 
sented in  the  stories  that  are  written  for 
girls  and  boys.  Since  the  time  when  Knox 
used  to  write  his  "Boy  Travels."  there  has 
been  a  competition  among  writers  to  see 
how  wide  a  territory  they  could  cover, 
carrying  their  plots  into  unfrequented  cor- 
ners of  the  United  States,  and  following 
the  world's  events  in  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa.  It  is  natural  that  the  present  state 
of  Europe  sh(,uld  inspire  the  writer  for 
boys  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  our 
difficulties  with  Mexico  should  be  exploit- 
ed in  narrative  form.  As  a  fitting  introduc- 
tory to  books  of  this  character,  we  might 
mention  the  very  suggestive  treatment  of 
FhuiH  of  the  World,  by  W.  J.  Gordon.  As 
its  title  implies,  this  book  considers  the 
insignia  of  the  different  nations,  princi- 
pally describing  those  flags  and  those  mar- 
itime courtesies  which  are  characteristic 
of  England.  But  the  book  is  by  no  means 


YOUR  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  MONEY 

Make  It  Go  from  Two  to  Three  Times  as  Far 
by  Buying  Your  Holiday  Gift-Books  from  Us 

SOME  SPECIMEN  BARGAINS 


One  liundred  Mailerpiacat  of  Painlins.        In 

II  iiiliii  I  lull   li>    K.    I  .    \\'ill.      i'liii'   rr|iroiliii 
(lulls    III     llir    wiirld'i    Kicatmt    |iicluir<i, 
llir   inaNtrrpiri  rH   of   alt   (liiirii  anil    Kclioiilii; 
with    .1    brirf    aiciiunt,   ilcxci  i|)ttvc,    lilBlnri- 
c.il,    ;inil    c-rilic.il,    of    encli    picture.      Lun- 
(liiii:   Mctliiic-ii   \   Co. 

Kiductd  from  $4   to  $l.S"- 

Rubaiyal  of  Omar  Khajrjram.       With   drawinKi 
.iiicl     ilcciir.iti'ins     Ipv     I'Morencc     I.,iimi1Iiiii  n 
lltsidcs  all  of    I'llzdrrald*!!  notes  and   pief- 
accs   and   his  life   of   Omar    Klia^'yam,   tins 
edition    includrs   a    life   of    Fitzderald    and 


-..-.....      ...^       ..  V......  J...      ,,J       J ....... 

McCarthy    and    Porter    Garnctt.      New 


poems  about   the  Kujiaiyat  by  Justin   Hunt- 
York:  Uoxey's. 

Reduced  from  $3.50  to  $1.25. 

VanUhinK  England.  By     P.     H.     Ditcbfield. 

.MA.  \\  ith  illiistralions  by  Fred  Roc.  K.I. 
A  record  of  EiiKlish  buildings  and  social 
customs  that  arc  doomed  and  must  ere 
long  disappear.  I^ondon:  Mcthucn  &  Co. 
Reduced  from  $5  to  $-•. 

A  White-Paper  Garden.  By  Sara  Andrew 
Shafer,  author  of  "The  Day  Before  Yester- 
day," etc.  The  book  is  divided  into  twelve 
essays,  one  on  each  month  of  the  year, 
and  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  an  absent 
garden  lover  for  her  kingdom.  Illustrated 
in  color,  etc.     London:   Methuen   &   Co. 

Reduced  from  $2.50  to  "i  cts. 

American  Lyric*.  Chosen  by  Edith  Rickert 
and  Je.ssic  Paton.  Contains  600  selections 
from  150  of  the  best  American  lyric  poets, 
from  Philip  Freneau  down  to  William 
Vaughn  Moody.  New  York:  Doubleday. 
Page  &  Co.      Reduced  from  $1.50  to  6;  cts. 


New    Englafid   Tale*   and   Sloria*.       fly    Sarah 

'III,.-     Jrwrll.        Ihr    •',I!'>tr   1      ,..,rti    of    llu* 

pKpiihir  iitith'ir  in  u---'  ich  with 

u    pholoKruvure    fron'  '  >l.      An 

appropriate  and  chaining  (  hiutina*  (ift. 
lioBl'in:    ll'iiighlon    Mifflin   Co. 

RciluiiJ   Iruin    t7    to   Ij.Jo   for   the   til. 

The  Book  of  the  Courtier.  By  Count  Baldrtar 
(  astiKlione.  I  raimlatrd  irotn  the  Italian 
by  Leonard  Eckulcin  (Jt«iyclce.  The  bent 
contemporary  mirror  01  Kenaiikance  life 
and  thought.  Finely  printed  at  the  I>e- 
Vinnp  Press,  and  illustrated  with  li  fine 
full  p.ige  portraitit  and  1;  autographs.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner'n  Sons. 

Reduced  fiom  $4  te  |i.7S- 

The   Life  of   Mazimilien   Robespierre.      With 

I',- trills  liniii  Ills  I  n|iiil)lislir<|  Corre- 
spondence. By  George  Henry  Lewes,  .'.u- 
thor  of  "Life  of  Goe'he."  etc.  Third 
eilition,  illustrated.  London:  Chapman  & 
Hall.  Reduced  from  $2  to  so  ctt. 

The    Book    of    Friendship.       Introduction    by 

SaiiiiK  1  ,Mc(  liord  (  rothers.  With  photo- 
gravure frontispiece,  numerous  full  page 
drawings,  an'l  decorations  by  Wladyslaw 
T.  Benda.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Reduced  from   $2  to  %t. 

Sonr*  of  Innocence.  By  William  Blake.  Tl- 
histratcd  and  decorated  in  color,  etc.,  by 
Charles  Robinson  and  Mary  H.  Robinson. 
A  beautiful  edition  of  Blake's  famous 
child-poems,  clearly  printed,  and  exquisitely 
illustrated  and  bound.  London:  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons.    Reduced  from  $1.50  to  63  cts. 
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$  1 3,400.3 1  on  the  Side 

Mr.  F.  H  Dunlap  of  West  Salisbury.  N.  H..  in  twenty  five  years  cleared 
$13,400.31  from  hens  This  is  a  remarltable  record,  when  it  is  known  that 
Mr.  Dunlap  is  employed  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  store  and  all  the  time  he 
has  to  put  in  with  his  hens  is  what  he  can  get  morning,  noon  and  night. 
This  $13,400.31  was  all  made  on  the  side.  Not  does  Mr.  Dunlap  get  fancy 
prices  for  what  he  has  to  sell.  He  ships  to  Boston,  and  lakes  current 
quotations  'rom  the  commission  men  there.  Mr.  Dunlap  began  in  18-S7 
with  twenty  hens.  In  1910  his  poulity  profits  figured  out  $1.1SS.05 — and 
this  is  all  on  the  side  Mr.  Dunlap  s  hens  hare  bought  him  a  beautiful 
home,  purchased  a  horse  and  carriage,  sent  three  boys  to  school  and 
college,  besides  saving  something  for  a  rainy  day.  Can  others  do  equally 
well?  "Sure  thing,"  says  Mr.  Dunlap,  "If  they  will  wear  out  the  soles 
of  their  shoes  faster  than  they  do  the  seat  of  their  chair.  The  story  of 
Mr.  Dunlap  s  success  and  his  methods  is  told  in  the  boot.  "  Side-Line 
Poultry  Keeping,'  and  it  is  only  one  out  of  a  score  of  things  to  set  the 
blood  tingling  and  make  one  resolve  to  get  next  to  the  $600  000,000 
spent  in  the  United  States  each  year  for  poultry  and  eggs. 

R.  A.  Richardson  of  Haverhill.  Mass..  a  shoe  cutter,   made  his    hens   pay  him  tl.009..^1  In  1910  and 
kept  working  at  the  bench  at  the  same  time.     How  he  did  it  is  told  in  "Side- Line  Poultry  Keeping." 


$1,009.31 


« 


SIDE-LINE  POULTRY   KEEPING 


»> 


is  the  name  of  a  new  book  bv  the  author  of  "200  Eggs  a  Year 
Per  Hen,"  the  most  popular  poultry  book  ever  printed.  "Side- 
L'ne  Poultr>'  Keeping"  deals  wuh  ihe  business  S'de  of  pouUry 
keeping  as  the  other  dealt  with  egg  production.  It  tells  how  to 
make  poultry  keeping  pav.  It  describes  the  methods  by  which 
F.  H.  Dunlapf  f  West  S.ilisbury.  N.  H..  makes overfl.OOOayear 
from  eggs,  devoting  not  over  two  hours  a  day  to  his  hens.  Not 
a  detail  left  out.  The  book  tells  how  to  make  a  start,  what 
breeds  pay,  how.  when  and  where  to  buy  a  farm,  how  to  make 
a  living  from  the  first,  describes  the  most  wonderful  brooding 
system  in  the  world,  tells  how  to  build  the  most  economical 
poultry  houses  and  trap  nesis.  how  to  feed  for  best  results, 
describes  a  feed  that  can  be  made  for  i5  cents  a  bushel  and  is 


without  a  peer  for  producing  eggs,  how  to  make  money  with 
pigeons,  ducks  and  market  gardening,  how  to  buy  and  sell  to 
advantage,  how  to  pick  out  the  laying  hens,  how  to  put  down 
eggs  so  that  they  will  keep  a  year,  etc. 

Invaluable  to  ever>'  man  who  wishes  to  make  money  on  the 
side,  and  indispensable  to  the  man  who  is  looking  forward  to 
the  free,  independent,  healthful  life  of  the  poultr>-  farm. 
Ninety-six  pages;  illustrated.  Price  50  Cents,  or  with  the 
American  Poulrr>'  Advocate  one  year  75  cents,  two  years'  sub- 
scription and  book  for  $1-00,  or  given  as  a  premium  for  two 
yearly  subscriptions  at  50  cents  each.  Our  paper  is  handsomely 
illu-trated,  44  to  124  pages.  50  cents  per  year.  3  months'  trial, 
10  cents.      Sample  free.      Caialogue  ot  poultry  books  free. 


American    Poultry   Advocate 

244    Hodgkins    Block,  Syracuse,    New    York 
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Now  Ready 


Rambles  Through  the  Surrey  Hills 

THE  SURREY  HILLS  By  F.  E.  Green 


Illustrated  with  28  full-page  photogravures  and  etched  drawings  of  the  most 
interesting  views  by  Elliott  Seabrooke.  Square  8vo  size  (8>:+x6j'^  in.). 
$2.00  net. 

Rambles  through  this,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  historic  spots  in  Eng- 
land, with  descriptions  of  men  who  have  left  their  impress  on  time  (George 
Meredith,  etc.),  with  many  quaint  characters,  superstitions,  etc.,  together 
with  much  racy  humor  and  sketch. 

A  Book  of  Standard  Historical  Value 

FLAGS  OF  THE  WORLD:  Past  and  Present 

Their  Story  and  Associations.      By  W.  J.  Gordon 

With  24  full-page  color  plates,  and  many  half  tones  illustrating  over  500  Flags. 
Cr.  Svo,  net,  $2.25. 

An  Art  Book  for  Children 

THE  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES 

Containing  Puss  in  Boots,  Jack  and  the    Beanstalk,    Hop    o'    My   Thumb,    and 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Beautifully  illustrated  with  full-page  drawings  in  colors,  and  with  pen  and  ink 

sketches  in  the  te.xt  by  H.  M.  Brock.      Size    iix8M>   in.   cloth,   with   artistic 

design  in  gold  and  colors.     Net,  $2.00. 

For  the  Little  Folks 

THE  COMPLETE  TALE  OF  HUMPTY  OUMPTY 

Retold  at  length,  and  with  many  illustrations  in  colors,  etc.,  by  Dorothea  and 
Walton  Corbould,  illustrators  of  "Three  Blind  Mice,"  etc.  Size  y'AxjH  in. 
Art  board  covers.    Net,  50  cents. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  bookieller*       Catalogue  on  application. 

12  East  33rd  Street 


New  York  City 


LONGMANS'  NEW  BOOKS 


The  Inspiration  of  Responsibility 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  H.  Brent,  D.D.,  liishop  i.t  tlie  IMiilippme  Islands,  Author 
of  "Leadcrsliiii,"  "Liljcrt^,  and  Other  Sermons,"  etc.  Lrovvn  8vo.  $1.50  nvt. 
The  material  has  all  the  simplicity  and  directness,  the  reserve,  the  candor 

and  till-  true  Christianity  characteristic  of  the  author. 

The  Crowd  in  Peace  and  War 

By  Sir  Martin  Conway.  Crown  8vo.     $1.75  »^f- 

This  is  an  atiim[ii  to  tieal  in  popular  lanKuage  with  the  relations  of  the 
individual  to  the  crowd,  and  of  crowds  to  one  another  I  lie  writer  iliscusscs 
the  broad  questions  of  morality,  relit^ion,  novernnunt,  socialism,  war,  educa- 
tion, and  so  forth,  from  a  novel  [toint  of  view,  and  illustrates  his  remarks  by 
numerous  tales  and  citations   from  authors  ancient  and  modern. 

Black  and  White  in  the  Southern  States 


Africa."     VVitli   Map  and   Index.     Hvo 
A  stuily  of  the  race  problem 


Ry    Maurice  S.  Evant,  C.M.G., 

Africa."     VVitli  \f 

A  stuily  of  the  rai 
African  point  of  view 

LONGMANS,  GRKKN.A  CO. 


Author  of   "Black   and   White  in   .South-Fast 

$-•-'■1    Hit 

in  the  United  States  from  u  .South 
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a  piirtizan  one.  as  the  flags  of  France. 
tJerniany.  Austria.  Russia,  and  Italy  tind 
a  place  iu  the  volume,  vvbioh  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  color  plates  and  half 
tones. 

Warne.    $2.25. 

Kiitrinka.  a  tale  of  Russia,  by  Helen 
Ksglostou  Haskell,  is  the  seventh  in  a 
Little  Schoolmate  Series,  edited  by  Flor- 
ence Converse.  The  story  describes  life  in 
a  Russian  village,  and  gives  an  accurate 
ilescriptiou  of  life  among  the  warm-hearted 
folk  living  near  the  Cossacks.  There  is  a 
s|)iinkling  here  and  there  of  police,  no- 
bles, and  revolutionaries,  without  which 
Russia   would   not  be   Russia. 

Button.   S1.25. 

Xearer  home,  we  find  Mrs.  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins  treating,  with  her  customary  charm 
of  style  and  as  an  artist  illustrating  with 
her  usual  regard  for  atmosphere  and  child- 
likenes.s.  her  story  of  The  Mexican  Ttrins. 
For  four  seasons  past.  Mrs.  Perkins  has 
introduced  us  to  twins  in  various  lands, 
and  no  better  book  as  regards  style  could 
be  found  for  young  folk  than  "The  Dutch 
Twins."  which  began  the  series.  In  the 
present  volume  she  gives  us  the  intimate 
life  of  Tonia  and  Tita.  thru  which  the 
small  reader  gains  an  abundant  amount  of 
information  regarding  the  Saints'  days,  the 
games,  and  the  daily  duties  of  Mexican 
children. 

Hough'.on    Mifflin.  St. 

Many  boys  will  relish  Dr.  Kane's  Adrift 
in  the  Arctic  Ice  Puck,  which  has  been 
edited  from  the  history  of  the  first  United 
States  <Trinnell  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
.John  Franklin.  The  original  Diaries  kept 
by  Dr.  Kane  were  filled  with  valuable  sci- 
entific information,  besides  inchiding  pii^ 
turesque  descriptii>ns  of  the  life  lived 
amidst  an  ice  pack.  Barring  the  scientific 
facts,  the  present  book  retains  the  essen- 
tial account  of  the  expedition. 

Outing   Adventure  Library.   SI. 

One  has  only  to  glance  thru  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill's  /«  Morfjan's  ll'dte  to  realize  thor- 
i>ly  that  it  is  a  story  of  travel  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America.  A  deal  of  in- 
formation is  given  very  much  as  grown 
folk  used  to  hand  it  out  to  p«.K>r  little  R"llo 
in  Dr.  Abbott's  stories  of  long  ago.  There 
is  only  one  man  who  has  effectively  used 
this  method  and  that  was  Thomas  Knox  iu 
his  Boy  Travelers'  Series.  On  the  other 
hand.  Mr.  N'errill  mixes  a  plot  in  with  his 
information  and  thus  kills  several  birds 
with  one  stone. 

Holt.  $1.35. 


PLAYS  TO  ACT 


Many  teaiheis  are  discus.siug  the  valu- 
able as.set  found  in  the  dramatic  tustiuct 
of  children,  auil  they  are  eagerly  kM>kiug 
for  suitable  plays  to  be  preseuterl  iu  the 
class-room.  A  number  of  b<<  '^-  '  -xe  bevu 
written  on  the  subjei-t  of  tl  itic  iu 

stiuct,  and  writers  for  chililuM  .ii>-  bejjiii 
niiig  to  turn  their  atteutii>u  to  the  dr.im- 
atic  fi>rm.  A  little  evdlectitiu  of  phn^  '-^ 
iJrace    K.    Kii-hardsou    i<   entitled    t'ui  k.    m 


I'ctticuitta.     These 
short  iu  iiriimittii  p< 
ill  coNtuuies.  The  ai 
with     sngge«.tive     »-<>, 
properties  and  the  uiu^tu 


l>le     iu 
iiul  iue\ 


ti>  Xtte 


C'hicajto  : 


<l 


This  matter  of  fuittii'ss  and  thi'«  atfef«t<t 

.'.I     iiM.ii.>|..  .U      -i    l! 
till'    -.1  li.'..|     [.••■111     1- 
k>y   a  >oUiuie  ot  I'layt  i 
•■illii'il     t>\       Anna      M 

K  I-.  ■  \      [■  ,1 

p.ii.li,-   ^,  l,,...|<i.  The   > 


'.,,1         \n 


llWi 


fuel    w  I 
to    le-t 
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IIiIn  liiioli  lliiil  Iii'mI  IiiI'II  III  Nllrll  II  cnll- 
KliiiiirrM(  inn  IIS  Till'  <  ifiiKrii|)liinil  Si|iiiili 
lilf  III-  A  I  iniiiiiiiiii'  I'liiv.  I  >ii  (III-  iillirr 
liiiiiil.  il  1-4  iiili'i  I'sl  iiiK  III  null'  lliiil  iiiiinv 
III'  llii'sc  lillli-  |ilii,\M  wri'i'  wi'itli'ii  in  llii> 
<'liiNM  riiiini  liy  llii<  cliildirii  llii'iiiHrlvrH, 
wliiii'    III    I  rlifill'Nill. 

Onlui-y.   11. -Jf.. 

All    i!ii|iiii'liilii<n    willi    nii    iil  Irnrlivr    lilli- 
Is    IMii.v    I'l'iiilirrlmi's   ('lirisliiiiis    I'lui/.i    Im- 

ChUtlrcH,    with    iiuisic    liy     ltii|ifi'l     K.    I 

Till'  lilies  ..I'  I  III-  play's  iiii-  l.usl  Toys. 
Misllt-liii-  mill  llnlly,  iinil  ( 'lirislniiis  in 
Itliynn-liinil.  Alllm  lli<>  iliiilnK  is  niuri-  nr 
li'ss  iiniiispiri'il,  \v<>  ciiii  si'i>  lliiil  tin-  iiiilliin 
liiis  li'ii-d  Id  ii|i|M-iil  III  till-  iiiiiiKiniil  ii>n,  iiml 
I'nr  lliiil  \vi>  ili'i-  iiiiiir  lliiin  I  liiinkriil.  Sim 
|ili>  iiiusir  iir('iiiii|iiinii's  ciirli  pliiy.  iinil  in 
an  iippcndix  In  lln-  litink  llicri-  art'  si-vcral 
pawl's  (>r  sUKK*'-*^!'*'!!^   '"'■  fdstunn's. 

Ci-owi-ll.   $1. 

Evoii  Afis.  I, aura  \\.  Uicliards  has  os 
siiyivl  llit>  dianialic  furin  in  her  Yiili-liiii- 
book  of  llit<  yi-ar.  'I'hf  I'ifi  liiitlhrr  I'tiui 
Hook,  and  wliirli  llio  piililislii-rs  iiih  i-rl  isi- 
IIS  lii'inK  siiilablo  for  ymiiin  pi-nplc  ln-lwi'i-n 
tlio  aK<'><  <^f  ^ix  mid  clovon.  Aiuitiicr  tilli" 
iiUKlit  have  hcon  'Pon  IMiiuilo  Pramiis  fni- 
tlio  (Muss  Kooiu,  111-  .Moral  l>i«loj;iH's.  'I'lio 
plots  uro  vory  pointod  in  tlu-ii-  iilti-inpt  to 
drivo  l(om«>  sonic  cardinal  virtue,  and  tiiis 
book  is  an  oxccllciit  illustration  of  a  false 
use  of  the  drama  tic   instinct. 

Boston :    Little,  Brown.   50  cenf.s. 


FOR  THE  YOUNGEST 
YOUNGSTER 


The  ingenuity  of  th(>  piiblish(>rs  in  iiian- 
iifacturius;  teiiiptinj;  little  volumes  for 
little  folks  is  never  tlassi'iK  i»t  this  period 
of  the  year,  and  it  makes  no  dilTereiice 
how  expensive  a  book  may  be  to  manu- 
facture, if  its  niiaon  d'etre  is  "to  be  cut 
\ip."  The  scissors  book  is  a  type  of  liter- 
ature that  naturally  spells  (luick  profit. 
Take  for  example.  77ic  .1/h<'i/<(i/i  Boi/s' 
Ciit-Otit  Book  of  Sohlicrs.  pictured  by 
(Jeorge  Alfred  Williams  in  direct  defiance 
of  those  parents  who  would  inculcate  in 
the  youii};  person  the  desire  for  peace.  It 
was  all  the  present  reviewer  could  do  to 
refrain  from  stoppiuf;  his  work  and  cut- 
ting out  the  field  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
infantry,  pictured  on  thick  cardboard,  with 
directions  as  to  how  the  army  could  be  set 
in  readiness  for  a  game  of  battle.  The  book 
is  u  modern  substitute  for  the  leaden  sol- 
diers of  earlier  days. 

Stokes.   $1.25. 

A  fascinating  volume  is  Clifford  L.  Sher- 
man's The  Dot  Circus,  which  the  young 
artist  who  is  just  starting  out  to  picture 
everything  he  sees  in  terms  of  lines  aud 
abnormal  colors  will  welcome.  For  the 
only  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  learn  to  count 
to  one  hundred,  and  then  to  follow  the 
numbers  on  each  printed  page  with  a  soft 
lead  pencil.  The  results  will  be  more  than 
satisfactory  to  his  sense  of  humor,  and 
each  picture  will  be  drawn  with  a  certain 
zest  until  the  very  last  number  is  count- 
ed. Here  is  another  book  that  can  be  used 
only  once. 

Houghton  Mifflin.   $1. 

One  of  our  best  writers  for  the  nursery 
is  Miss  Maud  Lindsay,  who  has  just  issued 
a  book  for  little  children  called  The  ^tory 
Teller.  The  style  is  an  excellent  indication 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  writer  to 
descend  to  the  depths  of  "words  of  one 
syllable"  for  a  young  person's  understand- 
ing. Miss  Lindsay  resorts  to  much  repe- 
tition in  her  stories,  but  this  repetition 
only  helps  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
her  plot.  She  is  imaginative  and  has  poetic 
fancy,  and  these  stories  should  find  a  warm 
welcome  from  parents  on  the  lookout  for 
easy  literature  for  their  young  people. 

Boston :   Lothrop,   Lee  &  Shepard.   $1. 

A  difficult  problem  confronting  the  nur- 
sery is  the  matter  of  suitable  picture 
books,  and  it  is  a  constant  surprize  to  us 
when  we  find  kindergartners  and  teachers 


II  ililiiiiiiiilitiiffititiiu 

You  Take  No  Risk 


I  tit«    l(  .i/or    11 

UUAHANTKICU   tow    IIII 

Tim  .Shumalr  "Itnrtirr"  ra/cir  ii  u>  uimxI  llml  w<i  tl»ir  ({uaranirn  il  lo  you  for  ll/r.  Mrrr't 
till*  irn>i>ii  ihr  lilnilr  i>  iiiiiilr  Iroiii  I  iiii((tlrii  Allny  .Sirrl.  wliK  li  lakrt  ■  krriirr  ril^r  ikaii  any 
oidiiiiiiv  itrri  ( <</i  niiil  jmldi  ll.  lull  (all  iiir  il  fur  yrait  Wlllioiil  liiililli|{,  I  lir  trtirl  of  lliit 
wiiiiilriliil  ilrri  I',  iiiiri  illiiiir,    ninl   wr  ^iiniil  il   jrnliiiiijy. 

i  Irii-'i  our   iiiiiiiuillliril  iiiiiiriinirr  :    I'liya  .Sluiriialr   "Harbcr"   ra/ur  and  uie  il — n'>l  onc^, 

hill  nil  liiii^  01  yiiii  hko.      li  yuu  lay  nllri  an  ciacliriK  trial  llial  you  d<j|i'l  like  il,  we'll   eickariKe 

Il  ii'illioul  (I  word. 

Sciil  poilimiil     $2^®  !"  "■,'"'"'""'    ""•"•""'   >""''  'l'«l"  •  n.in«,  .nd  .  i\,»mo\» 

'        '  ^^ lim-d.  ruit  proi>l  itto  will  l»«    ini  luurd  willi   »our  razor. 

Slatt^  wlirilirr  Villi  want  IikI'I,  nirtliuin  or  heavy  blade     Hravy  blade  fur  very  ilroriK  brardt. 

""/.'.r  •  iTd'""^"  Shumate  Razor  Co.,  674  I.ocusI  St..  Si.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


S.P.U.G. 


Join      tlic    Society     ^>r    the 
Prevention  of  Useles.s  Giving 


Be  .1  wine  Sant.-i  Cl.iiia  thin  year.  Ditcard  coitly  frip- 
peries, th.Tt  pIc.-iHc  only  for  the  moment,  and  upend  the 
iiicrrifKl  liii.'iKin.'iliU-  ('liristmns  and  the  happieat  aucccn- 
siun   of   yi-ars  to  conic. 

Can  you  fancy  a  gift  that  will  compliment,  delight  and 
pel  iii.iiK-ntiy    bcnclit    half    as    much    as    the    wonderful 

New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

SECOND  EDITION 


24  Volumes     ' 
SO.OOt)  Articles 
.10,000  More  Than 
Any  Other  Standard 
Encyclopsedia 
Latest  Information 
New  Type 
New  Illustrations 
Ne\v  Maps 
Rich  Bindings 
Lowest  Price  NOW 
Easy  Payments 


DO 

YOU 

KNOW 


in 


THAT  this  Second  Edition  is  a 
complete,  thorough  revision,  edited 
by  Frank  Moore  Colby  and  Talcott 
Williams,  two  of  the  most  brilliant 
cyclopxdists  of  the  day;  that  it  is 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York,  makers  of  encyclo- 
pa;dias  for  thirty  years? 
THAT  vou  can  secure  this  great 
work  NOW  at  the  LOWEST 
PRICE? 

THAT  you  can  purchase  it  on  easy 

terms? 

THAT   this    gift    is    indispensable    to 
the  whole  family — yuu  included? 
THAT  the   next   latest   encyclopsedia 
to    the    New    International    is    five 
years  old? 

THAT  knowledge  of  the  momentous 
happenings  of  these  five  years  is 
more  vital  now  than  that  of  all 
the  previous  centuries  of  human 
thought  and  activity?  Of  course 
you    do.      Tlien 

Write  For  The  FREE  80-Page  Book 

It  tells  about  this  New  International  Encyclop.-edia.  made  in  .America,  which  the  edu- 
cational world  has  accepted  as  the  "Best  and  fullest  in  existence  as  an  encyclopa;dia  of 
American  interests  for  .American  readers."  It  contains  sample  pages,  showing  the  clear, 
legible  typography,  the  easy,  interesting  style  written  in  English  you  can  uiiderstand; 
note  the  specimen  illustrations,  the  splendid  maps,  the  rich,  durable  bindings,  the  thin, 
touerh,  opaque  special  paper  that  makes  the  volumes  a  pleasure  to  handle.  Get  This  Book 
NOW. 

Read  this  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Brown,  Secretary  of  International  Sunday 
School  Association. 

"  Frequent  use  of  the  New  International  Encyclopidia  has  clearly  proven  its  great  value.  I  find  it 
superior  to  all  others  in  its  breadth  of  treatment  and  accuracy  of  statement.  Its  method  of  indexing  makes 
its  large  store  of  historicalintormation  and  scientific  discovery  and  knowledge  easily  accessible.  Its  care- 
fully selected  bibliography  readily  opens  up  the  way  to  further  investigation  for  the  inquiring  student.  Its 
accompanying  volume  of  suggestive  courses  lor  reading  and  study  provides  the  foundation  for  i.a  liberal 
education.'.' 

Realize  that — "a  liberal  education"  in  your  own  home;  an  ever  ready  "Alma  Mater" 
whose  distinguished  faculty,  hundreds  strong,  has  hunted  up  and  arranged  for  your  in- 
stant use  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  down  to  the  present  time. 

Knowledge  means  eflficiency;  efficiency  leads  to  opportunity;  and  when  oppoi^unity  knocks 
at   the   door   be   ready   to    receive    her    with   open  arms — you  and  yours. 


-  FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TO 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  449  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Send  me  full  information  regarding  your  Second  Edition  of  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia, 
with  details  of  special  price,  etc. 
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LIPPINCOTrS 

SELECTED 
Books  for  Gifts 


Every    Christmas    Package   Should    Hold 
A  Christmas  Carol 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS.  With  ARTHUR  RACKHAM'S  Il- 
lustrations. The  most  beautiful  edition  of  the  most  appropriate 
book  for   Christmas.     30  illustrations   (12  in  color).     Cloth. 

$1.50  net. 

Heart's  Content 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR.  Romance  and  plenty  of  it;  fun  and  plenty  of  it; 
a  happy  man  who  "starts  things,"  and  who  at  the  end  makes  a  woman  happy,  too. 
The  beautiful  illustrations  in  color,  the  page  decorations,  handsome  binding  and  the 
tasteful  sealed  package  are  exquisite.  $1.50  »'^f- 

Nothing  Better  Than   These  Fine  Editions 
The  Magic  of  Jewels  and  Charms 

By  GEORGE  FREDERICK  KUNZ,  A.M..  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.  Illustrated  in  color,  duotone 
and  line.  A  fascinating  volume  upon  magic  jewels,  celestial  stones,  stones  of  healing, 
charms  ancient  and  modern,  etc.,  etc.  The  result  of  a  quarter  century  research  and 
collecting  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Full  of  unique  and  interesting  information. 
Uniform  in  style  and  size  with  "The  Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones."  $5.00  net. 

Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches 

By  ROBERT  A.  LANCASTER,  Jr.  A  limited  edition  printed  from  type.  316  illus- 
trations, and  a  photogravure  frontispiece.  The  most  important  work  on  any  State  yet 
published  in  this  country.  It  describes  practically  all  the  houses  of  historic  interest 
in  Virginia,  gives  illustrations  of  most  of  them,  as  well  as  the  churches  most  likely  to 
engage  attention.  $7-50   "et. 

Quaint  and  Historic  Forts  of  North  America 

By  JOHN  MARTIN  H.AMMOND.  71  illustrations.  Ornamental  cloth,  gilt  top,  boxed. 
Timely  and  interesting  to  the  last  degree  in  these  days  of  war,  is  this  volume,  not  on 
"fortifications"  as  such,  but  on  the  old  and  existing  forts,  with  their  great  romantic 
and  historical  interest.  "  $5.00   net. 

English  Ancestral  Homes  of  Noted  Americans 

Hy  ANXE  IIOLLINCSWOKTII  WHARTON.  29  illustrations.  George  Washington, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  William  Peun,  Virginia  Cavaliers,  and  other 
noted  Americans  are  traced  to  their  English  ancestral  homes,  with  much  entertaining 
and   interesting  information  on   the  way.  $2.00   net.      Half  morocco,   $4.50   "e"*- 

The  Civilization  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 

By  MORRIS  JA.STROW,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  164  illustrations.  Large  8vo.  Boxed. 
The  only  work  on  the  subject  treating  of  the  entire  civilization  of  these  ancient  nations 
— language,  laws,  religions,  customs,  buildings,  etc., — other  books  have  treated  only 
partial    phases   of   the   subject.  $b.oo    net 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  in  the  Land  of  Temples 

.\  new  art  work  by  the  master  draughtsman  of  the  age.  Containing  40  plates  in  photo- 
gravure of  Mr.  Penncll's  wonderful  drawings,  presenting  to  us  the  immortal  witnesses 
of  "The  Glory  That  Was  Greece"  just  as  they  stand  today,- — with  notes  by  the  artist. 
Octavo.      Lithograph    011    cover.  $1  ji    net 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  ^h7laTel"p^A' 


'ficaiMNia'a.' 


Now  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Masels,  Cami)  Stools,  Umbrellas, 
Canvas,  .^catlemy  Boards,  Colors. 
1 '.rushes,  etc. 

Ihe   Beginner's    Box,  as   illustratetl. 

$1.75.      Full    line   of   boxes   of    Oil, 

Water    Color    and    China    I'aintiny, 

Pastel  and  C  rayon  Drawing. 

Catahijue  sient  on  nquvst 

F.W.DEV0E&C.T.RAYN01.DSC0. 

101   Pulton  StrMt.    N«w   York 


iniiorant  of  the  existence  of  such  volumes 
as  those  illusttated  by  Randolph  Calde- 
cott,  Kate  Gieeuaway  and  Walter  Crane. 
All  of  these  books  may  be  obtained  thru 
the  American  publishers,  Frederick  Warne 
&  C^onipany. 

Willy  Pogftny's  attempt  to  picture  Cin- 
tlcrcUd  and  Little  Mother  Goose  is  com- 
nuiidable,  for  it  is  an  effort  in  the  right 
direction.  The  artist  makes  effective  use 
of  simple  lines  which  are  repeated  in  the 
color  plates  thruout  the  little  books.  The 
one  striking  defect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tlimsy  way  each  volume  is  bound.  We  can- 
not <iuite  relish  the  style  of  Cinderella  as 
retold  in  verse  beneath  the  color  plates, 
and  we  believe  that  a  more  varied  assort- 
ment of  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  might 
have  been  used.  But  the  general  festive- 
uess  of  the  volumes  quite  overweighs  any 
critical  strictures  we  might  make  against 
them.  McBride,   Nast.   50  cents   each. 

As  a  usual  thing  we  do  not  enjoy  re- 
viewing stories  dealing  with  such  a  sub- 
ject as  Miss  Katharine  Pyle  has  selected 
in  her  8(j?  Little  Ducklings.  But  so  well 
has  the  author  won  over  our  sympathy  for 
the  feathered  heroes  and  heroines,  and  so 
pointedly  has  she  illustrated  in  her  line 
and  tinted  drawings  the  tragedies  that  be- 
fall the  visiting  chickens  that  we  can  find 
ourselves  reading  the  book  to  the  end.  Un- 
fortunately, the  publishers  confused  us. 
and  most  decidedly  will  confuse  the  young 
reader,  by  placing  a  large  number  of  the 
illustrations  so  that  we  were  constantly 
having  to  turn  back  in  order  to  tind  the 
picture  we  needed.  This  very  mild  little 
tale  will  meet  with  great  appreciation  and 
should  prove  an  acceptable  addition  to  the 
story  hour  both  in  library  and  home. 

Dodd.   Mead.    $1. 

For  older  children,  let  us  say  from  six 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  Miss  Abbie  Far- 
well  Brown  has  told  in  pleasing  fashion 
the  story  of  Kisington  Totrn.  wherein  a 
boy  stays  the  destructive  hand  of  a  war 
lord  while  telling  him  a  sufficient  number 
of  stories  to  allow  defenders  of  Kisington 
to  come  to  its  aid.  The  war  ends  sudden- 
ly, all  due  to  the  story  reading  iKiwer  of 
the  young  hero.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  "The  Arabian  Nights"  were  told,  and 
Miss  Brown  has  a  good  literary  aui-estry 
to  vouch  for  the  effectiveness  of  such  a 
method.  The  present  tale  is  written  with 
much  agreeableness,  altho  Miss  Brown 
must  be  careful  in  her  style  not  to  lose 
strength  in  her  desire  to  spread  sweetness 
and  light. 

Houghton   Mifflin.    $l.:io. 

Among  the  very  small  btxiks  that  are 
of  Christmas  stocking  size  may  be  men- 
tioned Miss  Ada  Skinner's  The  Tale  of 
Tihhy  iind  Tubby  ( Duffield.  fifty  i-ents>. 
and  Kdith  B.  Davidson's  The  Hunnykin't 
Hunniea'  Chri^tman  Treat  (Houghton. 
Mifflin,  fifty  ivnts).  These  are  almost  a>« 
infantile  in  form  and  style  and  subj«^•t 
matter  as  the  readers  for  whom  they  ;ir»» 
intended.  Among  the  larger  tKH>ks  we  hav»» 
room  to  iMcntiou  milv  The  Sleetti^  S.ni,/ 
Book      (McBride.     Nast.     $2),     .  .: 

of  po»'ms  by  Kugene  I'Meld, 
('aini'bfll,  and  May  Bvrou.  set  to  uiu^ic 
by  H.  .\.  Campbell.  The  full  page  i-oKt 
illustrations  are  more  delii-ate  than  they 
are  excellent  in  wnrkiiiMiKhiii  ^ttd  fh«* 
title  page  r^-protli! 

sign   which   i.s   noi  I 

iu    its    pictorial    - 

know   the  object  "  ^ 

sid«*  of  tilt*  songs      V  -  1! 

size     is     When     I'li      ,  I 

contitiniug   stories   by    l'ns«-itltt    I  I 

and  pictures  bv  J<-ssi«>  \Villi-<«\  Sn 
field.   |l.:tA). 
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FREE! 

WRITE  FOR  IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine  Agency 

— the  larsrcst  in  the  world — furnishes  all 
ivtasni'iiics  and  Newspapers  at  Lowest 
Possible  Club  Prices.and  irives  the  Quickest, 
most  accurate,  aud  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  Money! 

Our  191 S  Catalog  (44  t>a(rcs)  lists  more  than 
3000  Periodicals  and  Club  Offers.  It's  a 
Big  Money  Saver  and  is  Free  to  you  for  the 
asking.     The  name  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 

is  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliabilitv 
and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

Send    Us    YOUR   rr\g-^-r\    A   ^V^  f 
Name  and  Address     -■-   ^^  ±J^i^  X    . 

ADDRESS 

J. M.  H ANSONBENNETT 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

812   Brooks  Building    CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Make  Christ  King,  Combined 

{Orchestrated) 

Just  Published 

Ediud  by 

Prof.  E.  O.  Excell.  Dr. 
W.  E.  Piederwolt,  Dr. 
H.  W.  Stoush,  Dr.  M. 
H.  Lyon  and  70  other 
leading  evangelists. 

The  Latest,  Best 

and  Most  Popular 

Hymn  Book 

Combines  the  best  songs 
in  "M.ke  Christ  Kinj;'* 
and  the  "New  Make 
Christ  King,"  with  the 
latest  and  best  copy- 
right hymns. 
Regardless  of  expense, 
the  best  song  book 
ever  published.  Send 
15c  f'tr  sample  copy. 
THE  GLAD  TIDINGS  PUB.  CO. 
Lakeside  BIdg.,  CHICAGO,  lU. 


KXCELD 


THE  INDEPENDENT 

Will  make  a  most  acceptable 

Christmas  Gift 


iiiiiiiil.    Ill    fiii'l,    ll    liiiH    I II    iiiohI    ililtli  nil 

f<ir    till'    Itiiv    .Sitiiil    oikuiiIkiiIIoii    In    |illl    u 

mIii|i      |i>     III)-      |irill|ll>il'll'i||H     IIHI'     llf     Mil'     IIIIIIK' 

III    i'\|ilnii    I I(N    nf    iiifci-iiir   i|iiiilll.v.    Tint 

Nlllllt'     lilji'llllllll     llllf     ri.||fri»llh'<|     llli'     udlciTH 

llf  11   Kiinliiil  iirKiiiii/.iitliiii,   Itii'  <'iiiii|i   i''lri' 
tiirJH.    Nivii  llii'IcN-'.    HiIm    "i>ruiiiil/.f<l    Ht-rv 
let'"   Hpiill    ill    ilif   I  liilil   wiirlij    IiihIh   iiiiiiilf 
rfllrcii.iii    ill    llii'lr    lliiTiiliiic.    W'f   iiifiillnii 
a    few   iiH   ri'iH't'Hi'iii III ivi*  of  till*   lv|ii'. 

Iti,\i  Sriiiitt  of  Ihi  W'ililiiit  I'lilnil,  tll« 
IllinI  ill  II  N.lii'M,  is  hy  WlllItT  I*.  I'lllo'l, 
mill  iiKiiiii  iiili'iHJiii'i's  III  IiIn  ■••iiiIitm  tli<* 
t'liiii'iiriiT  llf   I'mniil.   'I'Ih*  iiiilliiir   imilii'M   ii 

MlliNfiiclnry    liiivcii/ill  ion    of    llu"    liny    Srnlll 

liMiiiJIiiMik,    with    IIm    iiiIcm    iiikI    iiKiiliitioiiM. 
Sinli   II   Htuiy   limy   iiliiiiml   lir  iiiciihiiii'iI   hy 

lis    <'llll|lllT     llCllllllIK^*. 

Iliwlon  :    Wlltlr.    %\. 

Ihr  Itnii  II, th  Ihf  r.  S.  I.ifr  Siiiirn.  liy 
I'^iiiiris  Hull  WIum'Iit.  Ih  ii  IhihI;  iluscly  ic- 
iillrd  ill  s|)ii'il  III  Itiiy  Sroiit  iiinliil  iniiN,  iii- 
iisiiiiK-h  lis  till'  iiiii'i'iitivi'  Ih  l)ii>«'<i  nil  roll 
siMvlii'  mill  real  inlMiiliin'H  with  tin-  CoiiHt 
Ciianl.  I>r.  Unll  \\'li<-fl<>r  in  tin'  iiiillior 
(>r  a  "II.  S.  SiTvirc"  scrli's.  wlwri'lii.  tliUM 
far,  H««v«Mi  vohiiiics  liavo  ln-t'ii  iNsiM-d. 

Haston:   Lolhrop,  l.co  &  Shopurd.   ?L60. 

I'lir  Voiiiif/  Wliiiit  Sriiiit.  hy  IIiikIi  C. 
AVi'ir,  is  tlif  fmirlli  in  a  "(Jrcat  Aiii<M-ic;iii 
liiilustrics"  siTJcs.  In  order  to  niiiki'  this 
nan  iitivi"  acciiratrly  iiiforinativc.  tlic  au- 
thor soiij;lit  the  K'oiipcriitioii  of  the  Ilitcr- 
luitioiiai  Ilarvcsti'i-  Company.  On  the  sup- 
liositioii  that  triitli  is  ofl<<ntiiiii's  straiiK<'r 
than  (ictioii.  Mr.  Woir  has  here  attcmptrd. 
in  story  form,  to  ftivc  childri'ii  the  history 
ol!   wlicat. 

Boston.  Wilde.  $1. 


15oy   Scout  servico   into  jiractise. 

Philadelphia.    Lippincott.   $1.25. 

S))nin<)lcrs'  Island,  the  story  of  a  inod- 
(>ru  Swiss  Family  Kohinson.  is  by  Clarissa 
A.  Knoclaud,  and  contains  jnst  the  admir- 
able spirit  instilled  into  the  Boy  Scout  ad- 
venturer. Four  children  are.  by  accident, 
cast  upon  a  lonely  island  for  seven  years. 
The  narrative  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  they  all  get  the  better  of  circum- 
stances, aud  manage  to  exist  thru  their 
own  initiative.  The  tale  is  not  as  in- 
genious as  the  classic  on  which  it  is  mod- 
eled ;  but  it  admirably  proves  its  point 
that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
Houghton   Mifflin.    §1.25. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  BJ<ick  Eagle  Patrol. 
by  that  seasoned  writer  for  boys.  Leslie 
W.  Quirk,  has  for  its  hero  a  lad  nicknamed 
"Bunny,"  who.  at  first  a  tenderfoot,  proves 
himself  at  last  to  be  an  A-1  Boy  Scout. 
The  book  is  well  written. 

Boston :   Little,   Brown.    §1. 

There  is  an  effort  ou  the  part  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  to  keep  in  personal  touch  with 
the  war.  Besides  L.  Worthington  Green's 
Tho  American  Boys  in  the  War  Zone 
(Houghton,  Mifflin.  $1).  which  tells  of 
two  boys  caught  in  Russia,  we  have  seen 
Franklin  T.  Ames"  volumes.  Between  the 
Lines  in  Behiium  aud  Bctireen  the  Lines 
in   France    (Dodd.   Mead.   $1   eachK 

We  always  have  with  us  the  college  story 
or  the  story  of  special  sport.  Left  Tackle 
Thayer,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  both  in 
pictures  and  in  incident,  bears  close  rela- 
tion to  the  tisual  football  story,  wherein 
a  "green"  member  is  seasoned,  and  serves 
his  team  in  good  stead  at  a  critical 
moment. 

Dodd,  Mead.  S1.25. 

Deal  Vi'oods.  by  I.otta  Griswold,  barring 
certain  doubtful  points  of  characteriza- 
tion, is  one  of  the  best  written  school  stor- 
ies read  this  season.  It  has  the  same  faults 
and  excellences  found  in  last  year's  book, 
"The  Winds  of  Deal." 

Macmi'lan.  $1.25. 


Tycos  T/iermometers 
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SENT  FREE 

AH  V  ha  r  g  9  B  p  rw  p€M  i  d 
Bubjcct    to   rxuminalinn. 


HURLBUT'S 

Story  of  Jesus 

FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 


A  mailf  rpiccc  t 

Fmh  irom 

the  p«a 

oi  llie  beloved 

ReT.  Jeste  Lyman 

Horlbot.  D.  0.. 

whote 

'Story  ol  the  Bible" 

ii  cherished  in 

more  than 
SOO.OCO  homes. 

Written  to 

fascinate  both 

cbildren  and  adolt* 

—  and  it  does  I 


? 


P 


^ 
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Published  Just  In  Time 
For   Christmas  Giving 

TheNEWESTa.nd  MOST  CO.M- 
PLETE  narrative  of  Our  Saviour's 
life.  A  truly  inspired  book,  writ- 
ten with  all  the  lucid  description, 
ail  the  beautiful  simplicity  vrhich 
Dr.  Hurlbut's  long  life  of  reverent 
study  and  religious  authorship  make 
possible.  Every  page  is  an  inspira- 
tion. Every  chapter  can  be  perfectly 
understood,  even  by  children.  A 
valuable  aid  to  parents,  teachers  and 
ministers.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  more  appropriate  gift  for  young 
people. 
Illustrated  by  Wm.  Hole,  R.  S.  A.,  R.  E. 

Besides  the  glowing  story  in  written  word,  this 
great  book  contains  200  vivid  illustrations. 
.Many  are  actual  photographs.  Eighty  are  full- 
page  drawings  by  William  Hole,  R.  S.  A.,  R.  E., 
sixteen  of  which  are  in  colors.  All  have  been 
carefully  selected  for  uniformity  and  in  them- 
selves graphically  tell  the  Gospel  Story. 
This  wonderful  book,  wjth  its  500  pages  of 
large,  clear  type,  200  pictures,  handsome  cloth 
binding,  embellished  covet  and  chronological 
and  topical  index, 

Sent  Free  for  Examination 
We  Pay  Postage 

Just  611  in  the  coupon,  mail  to  us,  and  we  will 
AT  ONCE  send  the  book,  all  chariit  frifaid. 
If  it  pleases  you,  send  us  only  Si. 50.  (The  best 
written,  best  illustrated  book  ever  published  at 
the  price.)  If  it  does  not  please  you,  return  it, 
at  tur  txftnst,  \a  S  izys.  Fill  in  and  mail  ^'' 
coupon  at  once.  ^^'   to£ 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.      ^^'wINSTOn'cO. 

Philadelphia  ^^'      jooe  Arch  Street 

Publiihtr,  >f  OOO  Styus  ^^"^  4  Philadelphia 

tf  Bihlis  and  3,ooo ^^''    Please  send  me,  all  charges 

Standard  ^''     prepaid,     Hurlbut's     "  Story    of 

.^-''jesus."    I  will  remit  $1.50,  or  return 

^'''  the  book  in  5  days  at  your  expense. 

'  Name 

Address 
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MUSIC  BOOKS  ENDORSED  BY 
CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION 


Modern  Russian  Piano 
Music 

(TWO  VOLUMES) 

Edited  by  Conslantin  von  Sternberg 

Vol   I.    Akimenko  to  Korestchenko 
Vol.  II.  Liadoff  to  Wrangell 

Russia,  tlie  latest  of  the  nations  to 
develop  a  national  school  of  composers 
is  today  producing  the  most  original, 
spontaneous  and  vital  music  in  Europe. 
Based  firmly  upon  the  riches  of  folk- 
song, the  ethnical  note  is  sedulously 
cultivated  by  men  whose  unquestioned 
erudition  is  still  their  servant,  not  their 
master  :  the  result  is  a  flood  of  music 
which  shows  in  its  beauty  and  strength 
the  joy  of  its  creation.  In  these  two 
volumes  of  The  Musicians  Libkarv 
are  contained  piano  pieces  of  the  highest 
musical  and  pianistic  merit,  never  need- 
lessly complex,  and  demonstrating  the 
difference  between  "dignified  modcniitx 
and  its  frenzied  caricature,  called 
vwdcniism." 

The  Musicians 
Library 

The  Masterpiects  ot 
Song  and  Piano  Music 
in  a  Series  of  Splendid 
Volumes,  Edited  vvitli 
authority  and  engraved, 
printed  and  hound  witli 
surpassing   excellence. 


Complete  list  of  contents  of  tlic  7; 
volumes  issued  and  Easy  Payment  Plan 
Booklet  free  on  request.  Each  volume 
in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50.  In 
full  cloth,  gilt,  $2.50.  A  set  of  s  vol 
umes  (in  box),  paper,  $6.00.  Cloth,  gilt. 
$10.00. 


"This  unique  series  of  beautitully 
prmted  music  books  is  a  real  boon  to 
musicians,  whether  professional  or 
amateur,  and  to  all  people  who  really 
love  the  noblest  art.  The  new  volumes 
are  all  edited  with  the  same  authorita- 
tive and  painstaking  care  that  charac- 
terized the  earlier  issues  in  the  collec- 
tion."— The  Independent. 


Resonance  in  Singing 
and  Speaking 

By   Dr.  Thomas    Fillebrown 

Twenty-one  Years  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery 
in  Harvard  University 

For  Singers,  Speakers,  and 
all  who  desire  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  voice. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

"The  concise,  easily  understood,  and 
yet  complete  little  book  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Fillebrown,  is  one  of  the  best  works  on 
the  subject  that  has  ever  come  to  our 
attention.  Not  only  every  student  of 
singing  but  every  student  of  public 
speaking  will  find  it  useful. 

"We  give  this  little  volume,  which  at 
first  sight  may  appear  to  be  a  technical 
one,  this  special  commendation  to  our 
readers,  because  the  strident  and  un- 
pleasant use  of  the  voice  in  conversa- 
tion and  in  public  speaking  is  one  of 
the  besetting  sins  of  .\merican  life."^ 
The  Outlook. 

A  series  of  Educa- 
tional Text  -  books 
suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  average 
student  and  covering 
every  essential  branch 
of  musical  instruction. 
Adapted  for  class  use 
or  individual  instruction.  These 
books  are  bound  in  neat,  serviceable 
cloth. 

Resonance  in  Singing  and  Speaking 
is  one  of  the  volumes  of  this  success- 
ful library  of  which  2Q  volumes  have 
been  issued.  Each  volume  can  be  ob- 
tained separately,  if  desired.  Complete 
list   free  on  request. 


Send  for   circular   Christmas   Gifts 
for  Music  Lovers.      IT  IS  FREE 


OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,   150  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  8-10-12  E.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


J 


For  Christmas— A  Peace  Calendar   I  Bronze    Memorial   Tablets 


A  |>r.iLlii„.it  <lt-.>k  •iiic- r.iiiila  <_.,li-ni  l.ir  i.l  /  M    i.,h."-t.  u.f.  mhi-U 

tiun^  ax^in^t  w.ir  hv  siMur  illiihtnou.  .M.iii  nr  Wont.iti.      I'runti  tc  the 

Cause  of  Fea<:e.     Pijaip.il.1  }i.u<i.     J.  MnUowoey,  Pait&ng,  Pa      27th  St  ,   N    Y 


JNO.    WIl.LI.VUis,    lui-.,  Broiizi-   I'uuiiUry.  550  W. 
Write  for  lllu«triit-'il  h....kl..t      Free. 


THE  LEADING  REVIEWS 

Authoritative  Articles  on  the  World  War 

The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  Fortniijhllv  F^eview,  Contem- 
porary Review,  any  one,  S4.50;  any  two,  $8.50;  all.  $12.00. 
IMac  kwoocl's  Mai^'a/int- .  $  iOO  ;  (Quarterly  t^eview.  Ecli^^>ur^'h  Ke 
view;  lilatkwoocl  s*  and  one  quarterly,  v5<».^0;  with  two,  $10.00; 
either  quarterly.  $4.00;  the  two.  $7.50;  Booklet  and  specimen 
copies  «»f   iDonthlies  free. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO..  249  West  Kith  St..  New  York 


AtKiiiist  Odils.  hv  William  Ileyliger, 
pleads  as  s.vstoiiiatically  for  tln'  t;l<'i"it*s  of 
basoball,  as  Harbour  tloes  for  football,  and 
the  book  has  as  miiih  of  the  spirit  of 
pluck.  This  is  the  fifth  iu  a  St.  Mary's 
Sei'ies." 

Appleton.    $1.2S. 

Camp  Boh's  Hill  by  Charles  P.  Burton. 
has  much  of  the  spiiit  of  its  predecessor, 
"The  Roys  of  Rob's  Hill."  and  is  fraught 
with  the  "gaug"  humor  and  love  of  adven- 
ture which  characterized  that  tirst  Iwok. 

.Holt.  $1.25. 

Bob  FT  lint  at  Camp  Pontiae.  by  George 
W.  Orton.  as  its  name  implies,  and  as  its 
pictures  fully  indicate,  is  a  narrative  with 
the  usual  athletic  stress  and  strain,  and 
when  the  book  comes  to  a  close,  the  au- 
thor promises  a  new  one.  He  is  a  graduate 
coach  of  track  and  cross  country  teams  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia:    Jacobs.    ?1. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  AND 
OTHERS 


The  Ciunp  Fire  Girls  of  Briffhtirood.  by 
Amy  Blanchard.  tells  of  the  effect  this  or- 
ganization had  upon  certain  girls.  It  c^>n- 
tains  much  healthful  spirit,  and  imparts 
much  out-door  information  of  a  practical 
sort. 

Boston:   Wilde.   $1. 

The  Cinder  Pond,  by  Carroll  Watson 
Rankin,  has  a  heroine  who  starts  life  as 
a  member  of  a  cttlony  of  squatters,  but 
many  things  change  her  fortunes  and  her 
surroundings. 

Holt.  $1.25. 

fn  Beth's  Old  Home,  by  Marion  Ames 
Taggart.  the  heroine  is  carried  over  into 
a  sequel  from  last  year's  "Beth's  Wonder- 
Winter."  There  is  goodly  sentiment  in  this 
writer's   stories. 

Boston:  Wilde.   $1.25. 

Patti/s  Romance,  by  Carolyn  Wells,  is 
the  thirteenth  in  a  Patty  Series.  The  henv- 
ine  is  vivacious,  and  handles  her  suitors 
as  easily  as  any  heroine  t>f  a  seaside  novel. 

Dodd.   Mead.    $1.25. 

Tri;io«(*  of  the  Camp  Fire,  by  Margaret 
Wiildemer.  is  full  »'f  outdo<.>r  adventure,  its 
chief  object  being  to  explore  territory  opea 
ti>  girl   activity. 

Philadelphia:  Lippincott.  $1.25. 


FOUNDED    ON     HISTORY 


Two  writers  collalK»rating  in  the  telliuc 
of  Hevolutiouary  stories  are  Kmilie  Ben- 
sou  Knipe  and  Allien  .\rthur  Knivif,  who 
this  year  are  ii>-authors  of  two  volumvtk 
one,  /V'/  «'  the  A'i'n/.'  formerly  publistkad 
as  a  serial  iu  N<.   \ickulai'   i/  ■  1 

the    i>ther.    .1     Uiiid    of    '7b'.'    b 
tilletl    with    exciting    ailveuture.     I'! 
is    by    far    the    t>etter    storv.    iiitrmi  i 

tine  mixture  nf 
a  considerable  I. 
in. 

'Century.   tl.:i5.   'MacmiUaB.    it  35. 

Pdwin  I..  Cabin's  Oold  St^kwn  »t  *t9  i<« 
one  of   the  Trail    1*'  ^  "        "- 

»  ith  an   iiinniuit  i>t 

i  •IV  of  C.il 
was    ti 
lhi>    story    (.ikt'%    u 
ac»-es.silile    l>.v     the    1' 
iidventures  arv  wau>    .  iu^. 

Phihik>i>>  ,'iaMn,  tin. 


lOverett    T     ToiiiliK-Min     hit    ih^nf    «v<»r 
thuu    au>     '  V 
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foi  P 
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iiiiiiv'i'liiiiH  (l('i'(h,  mill  iiiiiii.v  M  lii'.v  will  irvil 
ill  llli'ir  il(l\  rlilillr-'  Ullli  II  liiruiiiiilivi'  iiriil 
willi  II  niilnniil  liiiilni',  rlnMi-l.v  imiMinl 
liy  ('iiiircdcnili'  sulilii-iH.  'I'lir  |ili>l  "I'  lli<> 
sidl'.v  iiinifM  uiic  llllll  llir  wliiili-  riilllHC  i<( 
llii>   will'    Iroiii    Aiilii'liiiii    l<>    A|i|iniiiiili>.\, 

IIoumIiIoh    MiMIIm     II.Hri. 

AliiilliiT  ImmiK  i.r  llli'  Nilliir  ihlciisity  i>r 
iiilcrcHi  is  I).  l.iiiiKi's  //)  //((■  Uiiiil  Willi 
S'inlli.  wlii-rciii.  licK'iMiiiin,'  Willi  II  Iniiliiin 
|Misl  nil  till-  lltiilsuii  Itny.  Illi'  lici'ii  llllll  his 
I'lMlicr  ('\|il<in'  llic  Knl  UiviT  willi  nil  In- 
iliaii,  Join  in  linll'iiio  IiiihIm  ninl  lum-  Iniii- 
Iticiitltli  i'S('ii|ifs.  'I'lif  iii.iiii'cr  spiiil  of  tliis 
Miliinic    is    iiiliiiii'iiliii'. 

llimliin  :     l,.illni.|i.     1  ■«'•    •'i    Sln|miil.    :?■  I  - 


MISCKLLANICOUS 


Stiiiiis  Jiiiiii  llir  iliii  llllll  I'liiiiiiixi-  I'll 
Williiim  Moni.s,  liiivc  lit'cn  iclold  in  |ir<>st' 
fur  cliililicii  by  ('.  S.  Mviins.  iiiiil  lit'siilcs 
llio  iiilnxliiction.  wliicli  dfiils  at  siim(> 
liMinlli  Willi  Morris'  inlliicnccs,  liis  rriiMids 
mid  his  nu'tiiods  of  wi>rkmiinslii|).  'I'licn- 
iirc  twelve  liilcs.  including  tin"  one  on  Atii- 
iiinta's   Kiico.  'I'lie  fnriuiil   of  tlio  vtduinc   is 

Mt  tractive. 

LonKlTiuns,    (Irei'ii.    $l.r>ii. 

l^iorics  from  (Irninni  History,  from  mi 
cient  times  to  Ki-lS,  liave  been  written  i>y 
Kloreuce  Aston.  The  author  makes  use  iif 
copious  (hita,  whicli  she  liaiidhvs  witii  skill, 
for  example,  in  h(>r  chaiiters  on  the  Kcfor- 
luation    and   on    Martin    Luther. 

Crowell.    Sl.fiO. 

(Iri III  Ill's  Fiiirii  Tiilcs.  newly  translated 
by  I'h-uest  IJeeson.  have  been  olToctively 
illustrated  in  line  druwiuss  by  (leorfje 
Soper.  Many  old  favorites,  such  as  Cin- 
derella and  The  Sleeping  Heauty  come  to 
lis  afresh   under  these  in>w  auspices. 

Crowell.    .$1.50. 

The  Children's  Book  of  Thanksgiiing 
^stories  is  edited  by  Asa  Don  Dickinson,  a 
former  librarian,  and  contains  a  soodly 
array  of  w'riters  to  serve  a  literary  dinner 
for  which  all  young  readers  should  be 
thankful. 

Doubleday,   Page.    !S1.25. 

Mary  Huse  Eastman  has  cau^lit  the 
shyest  and  the  most  tricksy  of  the  chil- 
dren of  magic  and  set  them  in  their  alpha- 
betical order  in  the  Index  to  Fairy  Tales, 
a  guide  that  will  be  of  great  use  to  story 
tellers,  teachers,  heads  of  children's  libra- 
ries  and   also   to   folk   lore  students. 

Boston  Book  Co.   S2.25. 

The  Little  Red  Doe.  by  C.  J.  Hawkins, 
is  so  delicate  a  piece  of  work,  so  touching 
a  story,  that  we  are  not  sorry  to  have  the 
chance  to  mention  it  a  second  time,  even 
tho  this  be  due  to  our  mistake  in  the 
earlier  notice  as  to  the  price  of  the  book. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown.    SI. 

In  an  attractive  little  book  Eugene 
Stock  tells  The  Story  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
origin  of  the  canon,  the  languages  in 
which  the  books  were  written  and  their 
writers,  the  manuscripts  and  the  versions. 
Teachers  and  parents  will  find  this  the 
handiest  of  reference  books  on  a  familiar 
but  little  understood  topic. 

Dutton.   75   cents. 

H.  E.  Rankin  and  F.  H.  Brow'U,  in  their 
first  volume  of  Simple  Art  Applied  to  Hand- 
work, treat  of  geometric  designs,  brush 
work,  stencilling,  needlework  and  lettering, 
and  show  the  possibility  of  teaching  to 
children  the  application  of  truly  artistic 
design  to  articles  of  daily  use. 

Dutton.   $1.25. 

A  new  book.  Knitting  Without  "Speci- 
mens," comes  to  us  from  England,  prepared 
for  school  use  by  E.  P.  and  C.  A.  Claydon. 
The  many  patterns  for  doll's  clothing  will 
appeal  to  small  girls.  Directions  and  il- 
lustrations are  clear.  More  space  w-ould 
have  been  given  to  lace  had  the  book 
been  written  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Dutton.   $1. 


What  and  Why 
is  the  Internal  Bath  ? 


Hy   C.   C.ill,.,!    I'.r.ival.    M  IX 


ThuiiK'h    liimis    iirllcleH   liiive   been    wrillen 

mid    'Il    liM  .   I II   Hliid   rereiilly    iiboill    the 

lllleiiitil      Killli.     the     fllct      reliiililiH     llllll     il 
Kleiit     iiliinlllit     uf    i({niil'lltice    iilld    liiif^iiiidei 
sImidiiiK    of    this    iM«w    Hyuleiii    nf    IMiyMJciil 

II.NUiene    ^t\\\    I'xixtH. 

.\iid  iiMiHiniK'h  MM  it  HerniH  thiit  liileriiiil 
Itillliillk'  is  even  more  eMselitilll  to  peifnl 
heiillh  lliilli  l']xteriiiil  llillhiiit,'.  I  belicvr 
lluit  everyone  sliniild  know  its  m  iKiii,  ilx 
purpose  and  its  intioii  beyinid  the  ponni- 
liilily    of   a    iniMinderNliindiiig. 

Its  great  popiilnrity  Ntiirted  at  about  tin- 
same  time  as  did  what  are  probably  the 
most  eneoniiii;ing  sijjiis  of  recent  limes  - 
I  ref(>r  to  the  appeal  for  Optimism,  Clieer- 
fnlness,  lllhcicncy  and  tliose  attributes 
which  go  with  them  and  which,  if  steadily 
practiced,  will  make  our  race  not  only  the 
despair  of  nations  competitive  to  iis  in 
business,  but  establish  us  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  tho  world  in  our  mode 
nf   living. 

These  new  daily  "Oospels,"  as  it  were, 
li.ad  .as  their  inspiration  the  ever  preseiit 
nncoiKpierable  American  Ambition,  for  it 
had  been  inuven  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
real  students  of  business  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful man  is  h(>  who  is  sure  of  himself — 
who  is  optimistic,  cheerful,  and  impresses 
the  w^orld  with  the  fact  that  he  is  su- 
premely conddent  always— for  the  world 
of  business  has  every  confidence  in  the 
man  who  has  confidence  in  himself. 

If  our  outlook  is  oiitimistic.  and  our  con- 
lideiice  strong,  it  naturally  follows  that  we 
inject  enthusiasm,  "ginger."  and  clear  judg- 
ment into  our  w'ork,  and  have  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  over  thos(>  who  are  at  times 
more  or  less  (lepressed.  blue,  and  nervously 
fearful  that  their  judgment  may  be  wrong 
— who  lack  the  conlidence  that  comes  with 
the  right  condition  of  mind  and  which 
counts  so  much   for  success. 

Now^  the  practice  of  Optimism  and  Con- 
fidence has  made  great  strides  in  improving 
and  advancing  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
American,  and  if  the  mental  attitude  neces- 
sary to  its  accomidishment  were  easy  to 
secure,  complete  success  would  be  ours. 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  physical 
bodies  have  an  influence  on  our  mental 
attitude,  and  in  this  i)articular  instance,  be- 
cause of  a  physical  condition  which  is  uni- 
versal, these  much-to-be-desired  aids  to  suc- 
cess  are  impossible   to  consistently   enjoy. 

In  other  words,  our  trouble,  to  a  great 
degree,  is  physical  first  and  mental  after- 
wards— this  physical  trouble  is  simple  and 
very  easily  corrected.  Yet  it  seriously  af- 
fects our  strength  and  energy,  and  if  it 
is  allowed  to  exist  too  long  becomes 
chronic   and   then  dangerous. 

Nature  is  constantly  demanding  one  thing 
of  us,  which,  under  our  present  mode  of 
living  and  eating,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  give — that  is,  a  constant  care  of  our 
diet,  and  enough  consistent  physical  work 
or  exercise  to  eliminate  all  waste  from  the 
system. 

If  our  work  is  confining,  as  it  is  in  al- 
most every  instance,  our  systems  cannot 
throw  off  the  waste  except  according  to 
our  activity,  and  a  clogging  process  im- 
mediately sets  in. 

This  w'aste  accumulates  in  the  colon 
(low'er  intestine),  and  is  more  serious  in 
its  effect  than  you  would  think,  because 
it  is  intensely  poisonous,  and  the  blood  cir- 
culating through  the  colon  absorbs  these 
poisons,  circulating  them  through  the  sys- 
tem  and  lowering  our  vitality  generally. 

That's  the  reason  that  biliousness  and 
its  kindred  complaints  make  us  ill  "all 
over."  It  is  also  the  reason  that  this 
waste,  if  permitted  ot  remain  a  little  too 
long,  gives  the  destructive  germs,  which 
are  always  present  in  the  blood,  a  chance 
to  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  we  are  not 
alone  inefficient,  but  really  .ill — seriously 
sometimes,  if  there  is  a  local  weakness. 


TIiIh    tirciiiiiiiliiti'd    wimii-    hriM    li>ii»f    lM'«'n 

reciiKiii/i-d     llh     a     llieniice,     iuii|     I*'  '  i, 

I'hyhiciil   CiiliiirliitN,    Dii-tilliuiH,   O  \h 

Mild    otlii'i'H    liiivi-    liei-n    ciinkliiiill\     KilxiiKiK 

In     pei'fi'cl     II     tiielliod     of     ri-llloviliK     >■,     «II<1 

with    piiitial    llllll    leinponiry    miicccxm. 

1 1  ii-maiiK-ij,  however,  f''»r  ii  ih'W.  nilifinsl 
and  perfectly  iiiitiiriii  iiroceHM  to  finiilly 
iiiid  HiiliMfiiciorily  Hiiivi'  till'  prolili-tn  of  liow 
In  ihnrniiKhly  eliniiiiiile  thiH  wiixli-  from 
the  cnlnii  without  Mti'iiin  or  iiiiiiiitiiriil  forc- 
ing to  keep  il  MWeel  and  cIimii  and  ln-allliy 
and  keep  iih  cnrreHpniidiiiKl.V  briiiht  and 
strong  cleiiriliK  'he  bhiod  nf  the  poi»oii" 
whicli  made  it  and  iis  Hliiggi>ili  and  dull 
spirited,  and  making  cmr  entire  organiHiii 
work  and  act  as  Naliiri-  intended  it  hhoiild. 

That  prnccMM  is  Internal  I'.athing  with 
warm  water-  and  it  now,  by  the  way.  ha« 
the  eiidnrsenieiils  of  the  inoHt  enlighliTied 
I'hysicians,  Physical  Ciiltiirihts,  OHtenpalliM, 
etc..   wdio  have  tried    il   and  seen   its  rcHilitM. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  our  habit,  when 
we  have  found,  liy  disagreeable,  anri  some- 
times alarming  symptoms,  that  this  waste 
was  getting  much  the  better  of  lis,  to  re- 
pair to  the  driigshop  and  obtain  relief 
through   drugging. 

This  is  partly  effectual,  but  there  are 
several  vital  ri'asons  why  it  should  not  be 
our  practice  as  compared  with  Internal 
I'athing. 

Drugs  fnice  Nature  instead  of  assisting 
her  —  Internal  I'athing  assists  Nature  and 
is  just  as  siniphr  and  natural  as  washing 
one's  hands. 

Drugs,  being  tak<'n  through  the  stomach, 
sap  the  vitality  of  other  functions  before 
they  reach  the  colon,  which  is  not  called 
for— Internal  Bathing  washes  out  the 
colon   and   reaches  nothing  else. 

To  keep  the  colon  consistly  clean  drugs 
must  be  persisted  in.  and  to  be  effective 
the  doses  must  be  increased.  Internal 
Bathing  is  a  consistent  treatment,  and 
need  never  be  altered  in  any  way  to  be 
continuously    effective. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Professor 
Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  of  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  says :  All 
of  our  curative  agents  are  poisons,  and 
as  a  consequence  every  dose  diminishes 
the  patient's  vitality. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  to  find,  at  what 
would  seem  so  comparatively  late  a  day, 
so  great  auMmprovement  on  the  old  meth- 
ods of  Internal  Bathing,  as  this  new 
process,  for  in  a  crude  way  it  has,  of 
course,   been  practiced   for  years. 

It  is  probably  no  more  surprising,  how- 
ever, than  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Medical  Profession  to  depart  further  and 
further  from  the  custom  of  using  drugs, 
and  accomplish  the  same  and  better  re- 
sults by  more  natural  means :  causing  less 
strain  on  the  system  and  leaving  no  evil 
after  effects. 

Doubtless  you,  as  well  as  all  American 
men  and  women,  are  interested  in  know- 
ing all  that  may  be  learned  about  keeping 
up  to  "concert  pitch."  and  always  feeling 
bright   and   confident. 

This  improved  system  of  Internal  Bath- 
ing is  naturally  a  rather  difficult  subject 
to  cover  in  detail  in  the  public  press,  but 
there  is  a  Physician  who  has  made  this 
his  life's  study  and  work,  who  has  written 
an  interesting  book  on  the  subject  called 
"The  What,  The  Why,  The  Way  of  the  Internal 
Bath."  This  he  will  send  on  request  to  anyone 
addressing  Charles  A.  Tyrrell.  M.D..  at  134  West 
65th  Street,  New  York,  and  mentioning  that 
they   i-ead   this   in    The    Independent. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  by  the 
average  person  on  this  subject,  -which  has  so 
great  an  influence  on  the  general  health  and 
spirits. 

My  personal  experience  and  my  observation 
make  me  very  enthusiastic  on  Internal  Bathing, 
for  I  have  seen  its  results  in  sickness  as  well 
as  in  health,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  everybody 
owes  it  to  himself,  if  only  for  the  information 
available,  to  read  this  little  book  by  an  authority 
on    the  subject. — Advertisement. 
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Paint     is    insurance     against    loss 
through  deterioration   or  decay. 


zinc 

lowers  the  cost  of  paint  insurance 
by  lengthening  the  life  of  the  pro- 
tection without  increasing   the   cost. 

"Your  Move"  is  yours  fur  the  asking. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

Room  413,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
For   big   contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 
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An 

Art-Philosopher's 

By                           Cabinet 

George   Lansing    Raymond 

Author    of     "Essentials    of    Aesthetics," 
■'A    I'oet's    Cabinet,"    etc.      Crown,    8", 
Illustrated,  $1.50  net. 

Salient  passages  from  the  works 
on    Comparative    Aesthetics   of    Dr. 
Raymond,     selected    and    arranged 
by     Marion     Mills     Miller.     Litt.D. 
The  book  is  nut  designed  for  those 
interested    exclusively    in    any    one 
phase  of     art  and  its  intlnence.     It 
IS  a   general   work   of   commanding 
interest  to   the  general  reader. 

"It  is  a  buok  that  will  prove  a  counselor 
and  friend,  tu  which  one  wdl  return  ugaiu 
and    again." — Chuui/u    tiaminir. 

"The  vulunir  ia  one  that  tempt')  to  e.\ 
tensive    quotation." — inJuinapuU,     Star. 

"Ur.  HnymoniVit  name  is  one  tu  conjure 
with,  for  III  the  tirlil  of  Idlers  hr  is  no 
uncertain  liguie.  The  'Cabinet'  cmitains 
trc.inurt-s  showiiiK  a  ijiige  of  iiiarvcluus 
hieadth."      l.ouuiill*    fott. 

"I'lof  Miller,  who  Ins  made  the  telec 
tloiis,  has  rciiitrrcd  a  srivicr  t»  llir  unlrch 
iiital  reailcr  who  dclinhts  In  tliiii|a  ««■ 
thelic."  — ,^^^^MrM    .SVmiHurv    K*i.^-tU. 

/w".J:h\.  G.  P.  PutnaiiMSous,. ::;/:: ,, 

^^^^^V '  w^'^.(^<  \  ^  ^^^^^H 1 

ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.    H.  Jackson    Company 

l   We>t  47Ui  Street             New  York  City 
1 

THE  INVENTOR  OF 
FRESH  AIR 

BY  JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.D. 


THE  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Dr.    Edward    Livingrston    Trudeau 
at  Saranac  recalls  attention  to  all 
that  he  accomplished  for  the  doctrine 
that  the  most  important  element  in  life 
for  the  well  as  well  as  the  ill  is  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air.  Dr.    Trudeau  him- 
self having:  acquired  tuberculosis  at  the 
age  of  about  twenty-five,  went  up   to 
the  Adirondacks  when  that  region  was 
not   the   home   of   millionaire   campers 
and  of  numerous  well  equipped  hotels, 
but  on  the  contrary  was  the  old  North 
Woods  with  its  very  primitive  accom- 
modations, stage  coach  travel  and  ab- 
solute  simplicity   of   life.    Contrary   to 
all   the   traditions   in    American   medi- 
cine at  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  tuberculous  infection  was  of  a 
very  severe  character.  Dr.  Trudeau  be- 
came well  enough  to  continue  his  pro- 
fessional work  and  then  in  the  course 
of  years  to  teach  the  world  more  about 
tuberculosis  than   any  other  physician 
in  this  country. 

His  one  supreme  idea  was  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  for  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients night  and  day.  When  it  is    re- 
called    what     medical     traditions     had 
been  with  regard  to  fresh  air,  particu- 
larly   when    it    was    cold,    before    this 
time,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  what 
a  revolution  in  medical  thinking  Tru- 
deau had  to  bring  about.   It  had  been 
the  custom  to  keep   the   rooms  of  pa- 
tients suffering  from  fever  due  to  any 
cause  almost  hermetically  sealed.  Cool 
air  always  gave  the  patient  a  sense  of 
chilliness  and  that  was  considered  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  indicate  that  harm 
was  being  done.    Any  retardation  of  re- 
covery and  above  all   anything  like  a 
relapse  was  usually  set  down  to  sonae 
exposure   to   cold.    Whenever   a    wound 
festered  and  gave  any  signs  of  septic- 
infection  people  were  said  to  have  tak- 
en cold  in  it. 

All    ttiis    long    established    tradition 
and  popular  persuasion  Trudeau  had  to 
break  down.     Particularly  with  regard 
to  pulmonary  diseases  was  there  a  ver>' 
tletii\ite    conclusion    that    any    exposure 
to    cooler    air    might     produce     - 
complications     or    even     fatal     ti'irvL- 
F'oor  pneuntonia  patients  were  shut  un 
in  rooms  almost  as  air  tight  as 
ble,    the    very    cracks    in    th«j    w:....     .  . 

being   stutTeU    with    cotton    or     pastvU 

over  with  paper  aitd  doors  beini;  treat 

ed   the  same   way   by   the  over-i«alous^ 

The  aurprize  as  we  Icntk   back   now  ia 

that   any   of   t'  ''.ivra    f' 

niiMiiu    ever    i«  1      We 

come  convinced  m  our  time  that  pn>^ 

ably    the    l>e.-«t    place    to    t 

nuuiia  patient  in  New   Vi' 

be    unilerneath    the   trvea    in    (he    park- 

.•\t    leaitt    a    di^ ^-r  '    '     ;'     s- 

thority    on    n- 

declared  that  he  wv>uid  rather  li«  lr««|- 
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ctl  I  Ill-re  lllllli  ill  lll(<  Ik'sI.  hoHpillll  ill 
New  York.  Our  iiiirimioniu  imlifiitM 
an>  ii«»w  plaicil  in  iihiiiiii  svilli  (i|n'H 
wiiidowH,  iir  oil  tlio  lotifH  of  li(iM|»it.iilH, 
iiiul  cliildicii  slllV<•riIl^J  from  llu<  diH- 
oiisc  imiliciiliirly  '"'«"  J-vivt'ii  jUMt  UH 
nuii'h  air  us  pdssililc.  'I'lu-y  must.  Ito 
kept  wuiiii  aiul  llu«r(<  imi.Ht  l)o  no  du- 
prtiHHJoii  fdiisoipu'iit.  upon  cdldncsH  of 
tho  »'xlri«niiti('s,  liut  th«'  air  tht'y 
l)i'oatlu'  must,  ln'  ahsolutfly  frcHli,  and 
if  it  is  fold  tiiat  socms  all  tlu>  bi-ttor. 
This  j^roat  cliaiuvo  i'>  modt'iii  iiH'dicino 
wo  owo  inoiv  to  'rnidi'iui  tlnm  to  aiiy- 
ono  oiso  horo  in  Amorica. 

What  is  still  moro  iiittMostiiiM"  is  tliat 
as  a  ronstMpUMii'o  of  'I'l  iidi'aii's  own  cx- 
porience  and  that  of  luany  physicians 
wo  havo  vriidiially  romo  to  roali/.i'  that 
if  frt'sli  air  is  so  jvood  for  tho  ailin^r  it 
must  bo  at  loast  o(|unlly  nood  for  those 
who  aro  woll.  Sloopin^-  rooms  usod  to 
havo  thoir  windows  shut  ralhor  tif^ht- 
ly  and  tho  hot  tor  odui-atod  p(>oi)lo  wore 
tho  more  thoy  soomod  to  think  it  noc- 
essary  to  exclude  cold  air  from  thoir 
apartmonts  at  nijiht  lost  thoy  should 
take  cold.  Now  tho  windows  of  sloop- 
inj;  rooms  are  open  as  a  rule,  a  fjreat 
many  people  in  the  milder  dimatos  of 
the  country  at  loast,  have  all-tho-year 
sleeping:  porches  and  in  the  summer 
time  outdoor  sloopinc:  is  pfrowinp:  com- 
moner and  commoner. 

Someone  once  said  of  Dr.  Trudeau 
that  he  was  "the  inventor  of  fresh 
air."  It  is  curiously  intei'esting-  to  real- 
ize how  men  get  away  from  the  simple 
jrreat  beneficial  things  of  life  into  com- 
plexities of  civilization  that  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  significant  improve- 
ments on  what  has  gone  before,  yet 
how  often  it  proves  that  what  is  need- 
ed is  a  return  to  nature.  According-  to 
the  old  myth,  whenever  the  son  of 
mother  earth  with  whom  Hercules  was 
struggling:  touched  the  earth  he  re- 
newed his  strength,  until  Hercules  find- 
ing: out  this  truth  fi'om  recurring-  in- 
cidents, lifted  him  away  from  the 
ground  and  squeezed  him  to  death.  The 
touch  with  mother  nature  probably 
means  more  for  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind  than  anything  else. 
At  recurring  intervals,  however,  when 
genius  brings  us  back  to  nature  it  ac- 
tually seems  as  tho  we  had  come  upon 
a  new  invention.  Dr.  Trudeau  may  re- 
main for  the  memory  of  posterity  then 
as  that  most  precious  of  discoverers, 
the  inventor  of  fresh  air.  The  lesson 
of  his  life  is  indeed  a  heritage  for  be- 
lieving in  fresh  air  and  a  return  to 
nature.  He  also  insisted  that  in  order 
to  overcome  tuberculosis  one  must  have 
courage.  For  "tuberculosis  takes  only 
the  quitters,"  that  is,  takes  only  those 
who  have  not  the  character  and  force 
of  will  that  will  enable  them  to  live 
quiet  lives  in  the  open  and  eat  simple 
food  and  sleep  long  hours  for  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  in  their  bodies  and  start  afresh 
on  the  road  to  health  and  strength. 
And  for  the  well  no  better  rule  of  life 
can  be  formulated  than  this  which  has 
done  and  is  doing  so  much  good  to  the 
ailing. 

New   York  City 
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Underwear  as 
an  Investment 

1  liivc  you  ever  ihoii^hl  of 
it  in  thai  way — ;is  an  invest- 
nicnl:  in  comfort  that  nuikcs 
you  more  efficient  ? 

As  an  inveslmenl  in 
health  that  prevents  you 
from  caleiiinu"  cold,  feeling 
slii^^ish,  losing  time  in 
your  l")iisiness  ? 

Duofold 

Underwear 

is  comfortal)lc  and  guards  your  health    ^| 
against  sudden  colds   from  overheating 
and  then  coohng  off  too  quickly. 

Duofold  maintains  the  natural  heat    '''^ -^ — 

of  the  boily  but  doesn't  make  you  over- 
warm.     It  keei)s  you  exactly  right  and  dry. 

Duofold  is  two-fabrics — cotton  and  wool  with  air-space  be- 
tween. Soft  cotton,  next  the  skin,  is  comfortable  and  ab.sorbs 
perspiration.  Air  space  ventilates  and  dries.  Warm  wool  out- 
side keeps  you  warm. 

No  getting  overheated.  No  getting  wet  and  cooling  ofif  too 
suddenly.    Duofold  stands  between  you  and  winter  colds. 

Duofold  is  a  gilt-edge  investment. 

Made  in  Union  Suits  and  Two-piece  Garments  for  Men, 
Women  and  Children.  Half  the  weight  of  woolen  underwear  of 
equal  warmth.     Duofold  doesn't  shrink. 

Write  for  a  free  sample  of  Duofold  fabric;  see  for  yourself 
why  Duofold  promotes  health  and  comfort. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co    61  Elizabeth  St     Mohawk  N  Y 
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A  SPLENDID 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 

SI  Postpaid 


You  Cant  Lose  Your  Keys 


If  -you  Carry  Them  in  a 

DANDA  LEATHER  KEY  CASE 

Wltb  YoOT  Name  Stamped  in  Gold  Leaf 
oe_  By  Mail  I  Af\^  With  Pocket 
fciO^  Postpaid  I  '*v»t  for  Pen  Knife 

Convenient,  prevents  keys  from  rust  ng,  saves 

clothing  and  is  a  neat  case  for  the  pockeL 

Made  oi  strong,  black  leather  with  key  ring. 

IVritg    for    lUustraud   Catalog   cf 

Danda  Leather  Goods  and  ^o^^e:ties 

DANDA  IT.  MFt  CO.,  82  John  Sl,  New  York 


The         -i 
ROBINSON 
___^  REMINDER 

^Tcap  Out  Each  Note  When  Attended  To 

Important  engagements  and  valuable  ideas  are  lost  in  note- 
books filled  with  dead  memorandums.  Use  the  Robinson  Re- 
mindei — ^ix  coupons  to  a  page  Put  each  note  on  a  separate 
coupon — tear  it  out  when  it  ceases  to  be  of  value.  Handsome 
Hack  I-eaiher  case  with  pocket  for  holding  special  papers. 
A  splendid  article  for  advertisers. 

Remindercouiplete  with  extra  pad.  sizeSHjc^in.  postpaid  $1. 
Name  in  gold  on  cover  2f^c  extra;  new  fillers  90c  per  dozen. 

Vest  pocket  size,  3x5  in.,  4coupons  toa  page,  complete  with 
six  extra  pads,  postpaid$l.    Name  in  gold  25c  extra. 


ORDER  AOir. 

Robinson  Mfg^<  Co.,    Dept.  D. 


Westfield,  Mass. 


Home 
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Wheel 


Make  housework  easier.  Carries  full  meal  to  table  and  clears  it  in 
one  trip.  Handy  in  kitchen,  dining  room,  sun  porch.  Beautiful 
permanent  finish.  Two  hea^T  o\al  trays  giving  double  capacity. 
$10  in  black;  $12  in  white.  Express  prepaid.    Bookletfree.    .\ddress 

■WHEEL  TR AT  CO.,  439  "W.  61st  Place.  CHICAGO 
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The  music  that 
brings  hacl^  the  dreams 


HOW  the  memory  thrills 
at  the  music  of  the 
Steinway!  It  stirs  thoughts 
of  the  long'ago  years  when,  even 
as  now,  the  songs  of  the  heart  were 
enriched  by  its  exquisite  tones. 

Three'score  years  ago,  even  as 
now,  the  Steinway  was  the  ideal 
piano.  In  many  a  family,  the 
Steinway  which  grandmother 
played  is  today  a  cherished  pos' 
session — its  durability  a  tribute 
to  superior  craftsmanship. 


Consider  the  Steinway  as  a  gift 
to  wife  or  daughter  or  sister — an 
enduring  evidence  of  the  noblest 
sentiment.  Nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate.  Consider,  too, 
that  this  marvelous  piano  can 
be  conveniently  purchased  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Illustrated  literature,  describing 
the  various  styles  of  Steinway 
pianos,  will  be  sent  free,  with 
prices  and  name  of  the  Steinway 
dealer  nearest  you. 


^STEINWAY 


STEINWAY    &    SONS,   STEINWAY   HALL 

107-109     EAST     FOURTEENTH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


I F.  A.  Ring^ler  Co. 

I  DESIGNING 

I  PHOTO  -ENGRAVING 

i  AND    ELECTROTYPINCi 


21  and  2i  Barclay  Street  to  K 

iG  and  A\  Park  Place       N 

NEW  YORK  fc 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

arc  UM.tl  i!i.)\vaila> ->  by  every  iikkKtii 
up-tfj-ilaic  busiiuss  nian ;  tlifv  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  witli 
ntws  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subseribir-.  all 
tile  important  papers  publislud  in  the 
United  States  and  al)road.  If  sow  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drup  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  tliey  can 
l)e  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
bi'iiKlil  aU'l  terms 
ROMEIKK.  INC.        IU«IIU«M«i*ANL,  NMVwkOto 


EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION   BOX 

CONDUCTED    BY 

EDWARD    EARLE     PURINTON 

DIRECTOR    OF    THE 
INDEPENDENT      EFFICIENCY      SERVICE 


183.  Miss  G.,  Georgia.  '"How  can  I  cultivate 
decision  of  character?  I  do  things  which  I  after- 
ward Iteenly  regret,  and  try  to  undo  with  em- 
barrassing results.  I  decide  on  a  course  of  con- 
duct, then  the  opposite  course  which  I  had  dis- 
missed appeals  to  me  strongly,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced I  have  made  a  mistake.  From  this  weak- 
ness I  have  often  suffered  bitterly,  and  shall  be 
grateful  for  suggestions." 

T  \vi.<h  yoti  had  given  a  concrete  example 
— it  is  hard  to  advise  on  generalities. 
However,  try  this.  Take  a  number  of 
instances  where  you  feel  yon  acted  un- 
wisely, and  write  dow^n  all  the  reasons  p;o 
and  con.  for  your  action.  You  will  prob- 
ably tind  several  reasons  containing  a  com- 
mon principle  which  should  give  you  a  clue 
to  avoidance  of  future  mistakes.  Your 
chrouic  weakness  may  be  overimpulsive- 
uess,  superseutiveness,  fear  of  people's 
opinion,  worry  and  consequent  mental  con- 
fusion, or  one  of  a  dozen  other  sickly  states 
of  mind.  Having  located  your  weakness, 
you  should  be  able  to  remember  it  and 
guard  against  it.  A  book  to  aid  you — Dr. 
Frank  Channing  Haddock's  "Power  of 
Will."  Another — Dr.  O.  S.  Marden's 
■'Power  of  IVrsonality."  And  a  booklet — 
my  own   Triumph   of   the  Man   Who  Acts. 


184.  Mrs.  R.  B.  C,  Michigan.  "How  can  a 
radical  and  a  conservative  dwell  in  the  same 
house?  Almost  every  day  our  family  is  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  friction  and  dissension  between  the 
two  strongest  personalities  in  it,  one  being  a 
zealot  for  all  new  idead  and  beliefs,  the  other  an 
adhei-ent  of  old-fashioned  ways.  Enough  energy 
has  been  lost  here  to  build  a  ship ;  and  my 
nerves  can't  endure  the  strain  much  longer,  ts 
there  any  cure  for  such  conflict  of  personality?  ' 

Truth  is  a  cure  for  anything.  The  radi- 
cal is  usually  right  in  motive — being  ou- 
terprisiug.  brave,  enthusiastic ;  but  the 
conservative  right  in  method — being  log- 
ical, tactful,  safe.  Each  has  lessons  for  the 
other,  can  you  not  make  them  see  this? 
The  remetly  for  ivntlietiug  argument  is  cv>- 
operative  action.  Fiud  some  ground  of 
mutual  respect  and  belief,  then  plan  U* 
get  the  fighting  brethren  working  here  to- 
gether, on  a  project  to  benefit  th**  home, 
the    cinniuunity,    or    thr  : -ee- 

ment  'drowns  in  a  swift  ac- 

tit>n.  The  tn-st  way  to  tigla.  n  u  lo*.ise  tongue' 
is  to  tense  a  louse  muscle. 


W       M!-. 


-uri.  "Win  ytm  lthi«y 

niethoils  of  builtlint: 


185.  Mr.  J    P 
sUKgest   lo   nit 
up   a  copious 

<<et    a    gi^oil    synonym    btx^k     (such 

James       1'.      tV'i' ''••'-      V.,.,.,..,,..--        ( 
iij/mt   and    /*;■«■/'■ 

iditorial    in    Tiii.     I,,.. .,..,..    ..  .  „ 
•Mill    adiective    or    verb    iu    the    biKkk, 

wliicL  I'f   the  syii  ■■"  ■■■-    •: .^....(.l    . 

in    the    «.enteni-e 
not,   and  ask    •  «  ii» .     ■ 

file   li>*t  of  ->  -.   or   j>r. 

containing  eai  m    m    its   p"   ■ 

NVlleU    a    weuteiice    or 
you   for«'ibly,   reu     '       ' 
fcreiit  words  to  • 
tbe    syuoityiii    b«»'K 
tiouury    at    tiahd.    Uh 
of    matters    o(     i 
Shaw.      t'hexteri 
Swill* 
a   >i 

and    li  >   ' 
iu    your 
eiiee. 


a«i 
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iiilil-vvt>i-K  nt'ivlrt'  iif  iiiir  oliiircli.  Mnv  I  rriirlni 
l(  In  iiiir  i-llv  tuiiii'i'ii,  itliii|i|y  for  llu-  f<i>>il  il  unit 
(III,    will)    |iro|ii  I'   ri'i'ilil    III    l|i(<   uiiltiiirT' 

('oiiKi'iiliiliiliiiiiN     mi     your     fiiili'iivoi'     i" 

liilllu'  till-  I'lllllrll  Ni'l'vii')'  llliiri'  |>l'ili'l|i'iil 
Wi'  himll  lif  pli'iiMfil  to  liiivr  rliTK.V  mill  iii 
(iiio  of  mil'  rliiii'lM  I'm'  II  mill  \M-fli  mi'i'liiiK. 
iiM  a  lihirkliiiiirii  IcNNiiii  III'  ii(lii'i'wi>'i<,  iH" 
viili'il  I'lill  I'l'cilil  is  Kivi-ii,  liolli  III  'I'm 
lNiii':ri:Mii:.\  I'  mihI  tlir  iiiillim'.  nml  Niii-riiil 
lii'i'iiiiNslmi  iilitiiiiii'il  ri'iiiii  lilt'  iiiillim'  III 
Milvilliri'    III'    llio    iiiiM'liiiK. 

lliiWrviT,  wo  wlimilil  iH'i'l'i'i'  llml  .vmir 
city  |iii|iiM'N  till  iiul  imiIiIinIi  liny  I'liurl  In 
lull.  Iiiit  iiii'l-i'ly  i|Uiili>  IrilililiK  |>i>iii(H  or 
i|urs(lmis,  mill  I'l'I'iT  III  till*  Innui*  i>(  'I'iiiv 
ImU'IM'IMiI'I.n  I'  rmilniiiiiiK  llii>  I'luiipli'ti'  rlimi. 
Milrli  III'  till'  viiluf  III'  till-  rliMi't  lifM  In  tin' 
i-mili'Xt  111'  till'  lirlii'Ir.  mill  tlir  iriulrr  slmiilil 
Juivi*    liotli,    to    lie    I'liir    to    liiuusoll'    iiuil    tlir 

NUllJci't. 


187.  Ml'.  VV.  V.  M..  Klimli-  ImIiiiuI.  "With  npi'- 
cllll  rrrri'i'tU'c  to  my  nun,  m-vrlitiTn  yt-iifH  iilil  anil 
»  ntiiili'iit  in  our  liltfh  Hiliiiol,  I  hIiiiII  I>i'  kIihI 
to  Imvi-  youi'  o|iinii>n  im  to  llu-  prm-tloiil  viiliir 
of  an  oxaminaliiMi  l>y  ami  ailvirr  of  a  >;in"l 
p;iyolioliiv;i.it,  parlii'iilai'ly  I'l'Kiiiilinsr  a  vocalion. 
Can    you    ri'comnu'ml    oni"   in    lloHton?" 

No  systi'iii  of  I'lim'Mi'tiM'  iIi>liiioiitiiui  liii'^. 
to  our  kiiowli'ilv;!',  rciiriu-ii  a  piuiii-  ■■! 
mntliomiitii'jil  cfituinly.  Hut  fXiimiiiiili'"! 
mill  rouiisi'l  by  tin  o.xpri't  psyrholouist  c 
voi'iitimiiil  spi'i'iulist  wmild  bo  of  )in-:A 
viiluo.  Apply  to  tlio  I?ostou  Vociitional 
Huiomi.  mill  iiirmiKo  for  a  consiiltiitioii 
with  I'rof.  l''i'mik  I'arsous  or  with  soino 
ouo  I'oi'oinmoiiili'i!  by  him.  Almiy  pooplo 
oonsitlor  I'rof.  Iluno  Miioiistorbor^  of  llur- 
vard,  an  authority  :  wo  do  not  ajiroo  with 
.•ill  of  his  I'oni'lusions.  but  adiuiro  the  bril- 
liancy and  force  of  iiiucli  of  his  work  in 
oxporinioutal    iisycholofiy. 


iss.    Ml'.    H.    L 
saU-ciinan,    but    wi; 
which  places  one 
become    interested 


,  Iniliana.  '■.\m  at  present  a 
;h  to  take  up  a  line  of  work 
in  a  iiermanent  location.  Have 
i:\    Chiropractic,    but   wi.<h    to 


satisfy  myself  that  it  is  not  a  passing  fiub  Is  it 
permanent  ?  Is  there  a  future  to  it  ?  I  think  of 
tnUinjt  up  a  twelve  or  ei.u:hteen  month  course, 
and   would  ask  your  advice." 

Arc  you  naturally  fittod  to  bo  a  doctor? 
Iloaliiifr  is  a  profossion,  ministry  and  re- 
sponsibility— not  a  inoro  dollar-drawing 
job.  If  you  aro  not  a  born  physician,  you 
can  novor  learn  to  be  one. 

The  system  of  maniiiulation  called  chiro- 
practic is  now  growing  popular,  but  in  our 
opinion  is  a  specialty  euro  applying  only  to 
certain  classes  and  causes  of  disease.  I 
know  a  chiropractor  who  is  said  to  make 
$oOO  a  week — and  I  know  others  who  are 
almost  starving.  Before  yon  enroll  with  any 
school,  write  the  Americ-m  Naturopathic 
Association.  110  East  Forty-first  street. 
New  York,  for  an  impartial  list  of  all  the 
chiropractic  schools,  then  obtain  all  their 
literature  and  compare. 

A  twelve  or  eighteen  month  course  is 
dangerously,  criminally  inadequate.  Study 
four  years  at  the  least  before  commencing 
practise. 


189.  Prof.  T.  S.  B..  Pennsylvania.  "Is  it  pos- 
sible to  make  a  young  girl  wear  hygienic,  mod- 
est, sensible  clothing,  in  spite  of  the  current 
style.??  Our  daughter  of  eighteen  is  endanger- 
ing her  health,  if  not  her  morals,  by  wearing 
high-heel  shoes,  open-work  stockings,  gauze 
sleeves,  and  other  extremes  of  modern  dress. 
How  can   we  prevent  this   folly?" 

The  only  sure  way  -would  be  to  bribe  the 
most  fashionable  dressmaker  in  your  town 
to  inform  your  daughter  that  sane  clothes 
have  become  stylish.  Another  way  would  bo 
to  induce  the  most  elegant  society  leader  of 
your  local  "smart  .set"  to  wear  wholesome 
garments  for  the  sake  of  her  influence  and 
arouse  emulation  in  the  giddy  head  of  vour 
foolish  child.  Or.  get  fashion-bo»ks  that  ob- 
serve health  and  decenc.v — there  are  such 
things — and  leave  them  carefully  but  non- 
chalantly around  where  the  young  ladyship 
will   surely  seize  upon  them. 


190.  Professor  B.,  Minnesota.  "I  solicit  your 
help.  My  weakne.ss  seems  to  be  indecision.  I  am 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  a  school  principal. 
I  am  not  successful  as  a  disciplinarian.  I  cannot 
act  promptly   in   a  cri.<:is.    My  efforts   to   instruct 
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ol  Soap 

<^\v^  natuivil  1     ut^ 
to  skin  tiud  hair 


/f 


^ 


>  .■•  ^ 


Uciiinol  Soap  in  not  only  un- 

UBuailyi'l'  '  amIhofteninK. 

1)11 1    it«  use  niyvA  to 

the  nkin  ami  hair  that  natural 
lic'HUty  of  (lerffct  health  which 
fvcn  the  best  ol  coameticB  can 
"Illy  imitate.  Pimples,  rednc«« 
anil  i-ouKhnc'Hs  dieappi-ar,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  com- 
plexion hecomea  clear.  fre«h 
aiul  velvety. 

The  Hoothinj!^,  restoring  influ- 
ence that  makes  this  possibic 
is  the  Resinol  which  this  soap 
contai.is  and  which  physicians 
have  prescribed    for  year.i  in 


i 


-^^ 


Resinol  Ointment,  in  the  care 
of  skin  and  scalp  troubles. 

If  the  skin  is  in  bad  condition  througrh 
neglect  or  an  unwise  use  of  cosmetics, 
apply  a  little  Resinol  Ointment  and  let 
it  remain  on  ten  minutes  before  wash- 
ing with  Resinol  Soap. 

Resinoi  Soap  is  sold  by  ail  druggists 
and  dealers  in  toilet  goods.  For  a  trial 
size  cake  and  miniature  box  of  Resinol 
Ointment,  write  to  Dept.  3-A,  Resinol, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


J 


THE     VERY     BEST 


THE  ORIGINAL  ISSUES  OF  THESE 


Grand   Christmas  Double  Numbers 


—FOR  THE- 


CHRISTMAS    HOLIDAYS    OF   1915 


NOW   READY 


Retail  Price 

THE  LONDON    GRAPHIC $0.50 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON   NEWS     ,50 

PEARS'    ANNUAL 50 

HOLLY  LEAVES 50 

SKETCH 30 

GENTLEWOMAN 50 


Retail  Price 

LADY'S    PICTORIAL $0.50 

BYSTANDER 50 

ART   ANNUAL 1.00 

QUEEN 50 

WHITAKER'S  ALMANACK 

Paper  50c.,  Cloth  $1.00 


THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

They  should  be  ordered  without  delay,  as  they  will  be  ready  early  and  there  will  be  NO  SECOND  EDITION 

ORDER  NOW  ^iaier'^'^r  THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
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LITTLE       TRAVELS 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for 
pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  tiie  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BKRTHA 
UUI'T'NKR  HOTRL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Offices  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New 
"i'ork,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION,  The 
Independent,  New  York. 


gilll 


liiiM 


iiiiiiim 


lllS 


JSkeOM  SPRINGS 


Watkins    Glen   on 
Seneca    Lake,    N.   Y. 

Wm.  £.  Le!lmgwell.  Pres. 

OPEN      ALL    THE      YEAR 


uircLiiun  or   piiyMcian^.        i  wu  ui    iiic   i^niiKiiig   opi 

THE  BATHS 


A   Mineral  Springs   ''Cure''  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM  j 

from  having  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott    treatment    for   heart    disease.       The    treatment    methods,  j 

and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved.       Treatments    are    given    under  the  1 

direction  of  physicians.       Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are  highly  Radioactive.  | 

THE    BATHING    SPRINGS    are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad  I 

Nauheim,  but  about  five  tiroes  as  strong.     THE  RADIUM  1 

EMANATION    FROM    BRINE    SPRING     NO.    2  t 

AVERAGES    64.8    MACHE    UNITS    PER    LITER    OF    WATER,    or   nearly  three  times  as  much  a  | 

any  other  American  Spring  known.      For  the  treatment  of   Rlieumatism,  Gout.  Diabetes,  Obesity,  Neuritis, s  | 

hlcnraigia.  A)iaemia,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive   Sxstem  and  Li'.er,  Heart  and  Cinii/uforv  System,  j 

Kidnev  Diseases,  and  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  we  offer  advantages  unaurpassed  in  this  j 

country  or  Europe.  I 

Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Oertel  Hill   Climbing  exercise.       Well-  j 

kept  Golf  Course.      Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf.     Music,   Dancing.  | 

Oar  lUnstrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  oar  Mineral  Sprinirs  will  be  Hailed  on  Bequest  | 


IBRit:-:  111  1 1  u  miUlitluUN  u  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,    NEW  JERSEY 

An  exceptional  place  for  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Early  Spring.    Now  open. 

Albert  A.  Le  Roy,  Prop. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  TOUR  FREE 

We  oper.ite  a  special  plan  of  panicultr  Interest  !o  persons  capable 
of  ortfanizine  tlicir  own  South  Americaa  Touring  Parties  by 
whicli  il.e  organ  zer  secures  his  or  her  coiiipleie  expenses 
FREE.  You  cau  easily  organize  a  party  with  or  help.  We 
make  all  arrangements  an<l  lurnisli 
tour  liiaiiigfr.  Also  lotirs  to 
Spain,  the  Kivirrn.  Japan.  Hawaii 
and  the  Philipvi'ies.  Ffr  Jutl 
particulars  aiidn^s  Sept.   I. 

305  South  Rebecca  St. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 


A.  I.  THAYER.  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa, 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped, 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths. 


N.  Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
New  ba:h  house,  swimiuiag 
Booklets. 


FLORIDA   BY   SEA" 


Best 
Service  to 

One  Way 
S27.00 
S24.40 
S22  40 
$20.00 


JACKSONVILLE 


Round  Trip 
S45  GO 
$43  30 
$39  00 
S35.00 


BOSTON      - 
NEW   YORK    - 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 

Including  meals  anl  stateroom  be-ih.     Fine  steamers.     Best 
service.     Automotjiies  earned.     Wireless. 
Send  Jor  particuiars 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 
■W.  P.  Turner.  O.  PA.  Baltimore,  Md" 


ORTH  CAROLINA 


HOTEL 
CAROLINA 


«i«i^'  (p 


now  open  fur  the  ScAson 

Holly   tun,   Berkthiro  and   l^lavard 
open   oarly   in  January 

I      I  ■      '  I'luhteen-hole  couroen  anil  u   iic*w 
'"V     iiiiif -hole   n.uiHf.    The    f  a  i  r  w  a  y  » 
ri-ii-ivi-il  npi^cial  utU'iilKiii  thiii  year. 


Trap  Shooting  \]^'''' 


'IftiniK      '  *"■  '•''"''  li-imis  4-ourli  aiti  faiiKuiit 
I  rnrii.t     („,,(,    n  nn)  iiu   pi  t>lc»»u>iialii    and 
.iiii.ili'ui  s  lor  their  excellence. 
/  i'lffrv      '  ''"    larue    Mtiihle    ut    saddle    and 
supervisioii  ut  llie  (•eneiat  Older. 

Xt/iliirStiit  l'"xcelleii(  new  roads  for  fifty 
irunurinK  ,„,|..,  ,„  ..y.  rv  .lnecllun.  Ilil« 
luilll  ol   let  rt-.ilioii   .It   111   lit-Hl 


Kverv  fin'tlilv   pri»videil 

'Olinii.     t.tMN) 

acre  privule  shooliiikE  *  •  11  1  d  e  ^  , 

trained    dous    anil    >lii» a     ..  atfUlta    lu    he 

had  by  day  ur  week. 

"man  ie>  liit  from  \iw  Vork 
I  .Id  I  kun  Ruiiwav  OhI\ 
horn     Ni/w      Vu>k       "  i. 

C'Uv^lunJ,      fUtibHiijh      UMii 
Nu  ionsuinptives   racaivad  al   Piiiakursl. 
Full    inf uriiialioii  uii  r««4uast. 


Ih, 
t'tu 
one 


n„j:: 


Pinchurit  Offlct,  Pinshurit,  N    C,  or  Uonard  Tufti,  281  Cunfrtu  St.,  Boitun,  Mku. 


the  boys  in  better  methotJs  seem  to  fail.  I  keep 
cheerful  most  of  the  time,  but  my  responsibili- 
ties bear  too  much  on  my  mind.  Ine.xpeinence 
hampers  me.  I  should  like  to  be  a  medical  mis- 
sionary, but  hardly  see  my  way  to  it.  Have  I 
missed  my  calling?" 

Yon  need  action,  :»nd  lots  of  it.  Tenni.-*, 
boxing,  bioycling  wduUI  make  your  miud 
more  alert,  with  your  nmsL-les.  Hire  a 
lonely  barn  .<iOUie\vhere  autl  in  si>litude  learn 
to  be  a  leader  in  some  athletic  sport.  Thi-; 
will  give  you  contidenoe,  and  immediately 
put  you  ou  a  pedestal  with  the  boys.  Youth 
listens  not  t()  the  man  who  talks,  but  to 
the  man  who  does  things.  Get  a  sporting 
goods  catalog,  then  get  busy.  Secure  a  copy 
of  my  booklet,  The  Triumph  of  the  Man 
Who  Arts. 

Do  you  really  want  to  be  a  medical  mis- 
sionary? Then  you  should  be.  and  you  can 
be.  First,  however,  prove  equal  to  the  job 
j'ou  have ! 


191.  Miss  L.  K.  P.,  Virginia.  "Do  you  consider 
efficiency  man's  supreme  good  and  highest  duty  ? 
Are  there  not  circumstances  under  which  the 
noblest  type  of  man  will  sacrifice  efficiency  for 
a  yet  finer  thing?  Is  it  conceivably  better  to  do 
a  high  thing  imperfectly  than  to  accomplish  a 
low  thing  e.xpertly?  These  questions  are  vital  to 
me,  and  I  hope  you  can  answer  them." 

The  true  aim  in  eflBciency  is  not  manual 
dexterity  or  even  mental  force :  it  is  rather 
moral  vim,  psychic  adaptation,  emotional 
control,  spiritual  freedom.  We  should  study 
efficiency  in  order  to  make  it  a  habit  and 
forget  it — not  to  make  it  a  fetish  and  wor- 
ship it.  There  are  crises  in  every  life,  and 
the  greater  the  life  the  more  frequent  the 
crises,  when  the  soul  can  do  nothing  but 
pray — or  weep  and  pray  and  weep  again. 
It  is  a  finer,  bigger  thing  to  work  towari! 
an  ideal  in  obscurity,  loneliness  and  sad- 
ness than  to  reach  a  material  gt>al  iu 
triumph,  while  the  multitude  applautls.  B 
efficient  if  you  can,  for  the  exercize  of  voir 
mental  antl  moral  powers;  but  be  faithfu' 
to  your  vision,  at  any  cost,  no  matter  * 
little  you  achieve  in  the  crude  outer  wi'  [■'. 


PLAYING    CARDS    AND     DOOR 
KNOCKERS 

The  origin  of  playing  cards  is  lost  in  ob 
scurity.  They  are  generally  assigned  to  thv 
Orient,  but  they  are  now  almost  universal 
iu  currency  and  popularity. 

The    backs    of    old    English    cards    were 
generally  plain  and  thus  it  \vas  that  \\^\^" 
paper   was   scarce   i>r   expensive,    old   »■  i      - 
were  too  useful  to  be  tlestroyeil.  Th"-    " 
on  the  tvutrary,  useil  for  various  1 
Thus  they  are  often  found  iu  the 
of   old    books,    where    they    were    p 
The  old  cards  were  also  sometimes  im    u;' 
for    paper    dolls.    They    were    also    used    a^ 
t-afds   of   invitation    tmil    as    vi~ 
Thackeray  refers  to  this  iu  //- 

The  earliest  examples  of  wotKl  » 
iiitfiid«tl    for   pla\iug   lanls.  They 
the   famous  St.  ("'hristi>pher  wmvd 
is  sometimes  credited  with  being  t 
est. 

In  the  oldeu  days  playing  ch'-.1«    h- 
of    knittiuK,    were    u^ed    by    m 

pliix  hMil«ies    as      ■• ''     ..  ..,.v      

iug  tor  the  pei  1  ,iu. 

Such  widely 
li'i  !!•>•!•.  papi-r,    . 

11     iitid    evvii    luit.iUi    li 
-ed    IU    lli;ikiiig    pltviiiic 

Iron     diH»r     ' 

,.  ,,  1;..,'    f ^ 


ft 


used, 
tu 

'1 

of     , 

wi'oiiKltl    kroii. 

(Muiped    V  "•■'- 
foiiii    tne    k 
iloor   of  ttiv    
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PICHHLKS 

Ittlill'llMll     MII'll    I'I'I'lllilll.V     IlllVf    (llfll-    ll'illlx. 

W'lisliiiiiilini     I'lmt. 

SliiM'iiiiiti    iinilltrd    III   Kit   nil    II il    iiliiiiit 

iii'iilnility.       Willi    Shiil    .hiiuiiiil. 

'I'llC      IllnsI       llllllitllll'Nl      (Mil      llf      nil      NI'I'IIIM      III 

lie    lunilcil    III    llir   ('iiiiiil.      ('oliiinliin    Shili 

"Al|ilii<«   HriMii'iy    1h    v(M",v    (iriiiiil." 
"N't'iy    iliinilili',     ton.     I     liiiiiKiiK'    il     ^^ill 
pull    tliiu    llif    war    III!    iIkIiI."      .\tii'    Itlm. 

ir     W  I'     K"      '"      l"'l'     I>ll'|llll'('llllCNS,      ll'l      IIM     If 

iiii'iiilior  llmt  llii'  (Jcriiiiin  « liivcrimii'iil  iiNn 
lirt'piifcs  iiKiiiiisI  riiclm-.v  lirrn  iiml  l!iislliniit 
(lisiistoiH. — Ai'ir    \  iirk  J'Jt'vuiiiu   I'list. 

A  Mtimtlpiilrlntic  rriiMiil  of  niirs  siiys  Hint 
tli(>     iiiiliiiir.s     must      iiiti-Hi);<'iitly      writlrii 
wi'cUly    so   K'"'^    ""    ''•'^    iicrvi's    tliiit    iii-    is 
tcmptiMl    to    cnil    il     "'riif    Ncniopulilic." 
A'vir     )'orlc    'I'rlliuiic. 

"l)ii  yon  Know  you're  Ki'<'wii"K  lininl 
soiiio,    luibliicV" 

"Yes;  it's  a  way  I  Imxc  wlirii  il  ;;('ls 
iniy\vh«>ro  iii'jir  your  liirtlulny."  Ihislmi 
'J'ransrriiit. 

(^oloii(<l  (of  a  V(<ry  jjnllaiit  Colonial  roRi- 
inoiit ) — "Now,  boys,  Ikm'c's  tlio  I'-iiiilisli 
jfciuM'al  comiiifj  to  insitoct  you.  K(<('p 
stoiidy,  no  spillins',  and.  for  Ilcavcn's  sake. 
(lon't\'all   nio  Alf!"     Tdtlcr. 

"Yon  must  learn  to  'swat  th(>  tl\ .' 
Ktliel.    I'Mios   cany    typlioid    fi>vt-r." 

"Will  typhoid  iVvcr  kill  .-iny  one  wlio 
gets   it  V" 

"(\-rtainlv." 

"lint.  Mother,  why  doesn't  it  kill  Hie 
nyT'—Lifc. 

"So  you  think  a  college  odufution  is  a 
good   thins   f'>i'  ;>   l'<'.v  '•'' ' 

"Yes,  I  think  it's  a  pretty  k<'<><1  thinji. 
Fits  him  for  somethin.u;  in  life.  If  he  can't 
catch  on  with  a  baseball  team,  he  can  often 
land  a  job  as  a  p.\)fessor." — Loiiisrillc 
(\)urivr-Jounial. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  some 
how  the  seeds  may  be  transferred  from  the 
mouth  to  the  plate  when  one  is  eatinsr  an 
oranso.  We  W(Mild  sugRest  a  jiea  shooter 
as  tile  best  ani^  most  reliable  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  If  so  d»>sire(l  the  seeds  may 
be  blown  thru  any  convenient  window  or 
in  anv  other  direction  desired. — Pcnn  t^iatc 
Froth. 

"Sam."  said  May  Irwin  to  her  negro 
butler,  "do  you  mean  to  vote  in  New  York 
on   November  2?" 

"Cose  I  mean  to  vote,"  Sam  answered 
promptly. 

"Well,  what  do  yon  know  about  the 
Constitution?" 

"Law,  now.  Miss  May,"  said  Sam,  "you 
don't  have  to  be  a  doctor  to  vote." — N.  A. 
W.  S.  A. 

^lissionaries. — A  writer  in  The  Chariti/ 
Orfianizntion  Rcricio.  deprecating  the  way 
people  talk  of  "the  drab  lives  of  the  poor." 
repeats  a  story  of  some  ICast-End  girls  who 
were  taken  down  to  Sui-rey  to  spend  a 
summer  day  on  a  beautiful  country  estate. 
When  their  hostess  was  wishing  them 
"good-by"  she  said  she  had  much  enjoyed 
tlieir  visit,  and  one  guest  replied  cheer- 
fully : 

"I  expect  we  have  cheered  yon  up  a 
hit ;  it  must  be  deadly  dull  down  here." — 
Christian  Life. 

When  a  popular  sea  captain  had  died 
four  leading  men  of  the  hamlet  were  se- 
lected to  write  an  epitaph,  and  it  was 
de^'ded  that  each  should  write  a  line. 
The  first  wrote  his  easily.  The  sec- 
cond,  inizzled  a  little,  then  he  wrote 
his  The  third  followed  even  more 
slowly.  Hut  the  fourth  wrote  as  if  inspired 
and    the    whole    verse    read : 

"Here  lies  the  captain  of  the  sea. 

Here   lies   him.    here   lies   he, 

Hallaleujah,    halleluee. 

A.  B.  C.  1>.  E.  F.  d."— Harper's. 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

Tclcphouc  Murray  If  ill  SSnn 

C'lothiiii^    lUnuly-made  or  tu  Onlcr   for   I^ress  or  Travel 

I'jiglisli  Hats,  Shoes  and  l-'uniishings 

kcady-niadi;  (icar  for  All  Sports 

Trutiks.  liaj^s  and  Travclliii}^  Kits 

I, ivories  for  House,  Stable,  (iarage  or  Club 

CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 

Dressinc^  Gowns,  Breakfast  Jackets 

rmbrellas  and  Walking  Sticks,    I'^itted  Uags  and  Dressing  Cases 

Shetland  Mufflers  and  Waistcoats 

Ra;7or   .'^ets  and   Flasks,   Pocket  Books  anrl   Stud   T>oxes 

Cigarette  Cases,  I'ipes  and  Pouches 

Articles  in  our  stock  suitalilc  for  Christmas  Gifts  to  Men  and 
Boys  have  been  selected  witli  a  view  to  their  usefulness.  We 
have  introduced  many  novelties  of  a  useful  character  in  the 
past,  but  have  steadfastly  refused  to  carry  in  stock  such  things 
as  have  only  novelty  to  recommend  them 

IN  ADDITION  TO  MEN'S 
CLOTHING  AND  FURNISHINGS 

we  carry  in  stock  Clothing  and  Complete  Outfittings  and  Fur- 
nishings for  Boys  from  four  years  of  age.  These  goods  will  be 
found  to  have  as  much  distinction  in  cut  and  pattern  as  those 
in  our  Men's  Department,  while  the  prices  are  little  higher  than 
are   frequently  asked   for  so-called  cheap  clothing 

Send  for  List  of  "Christmas  Suggestions" 

for  Men  and  Boys 

Clas.^ified  According  to  Prices 


BOSTON   BRANCH 
149  Tremont  Street 


NEWPORT    BRANCH 
220   Bellevue  Avenue 


CREST    VIEW    SANATORIUM 

Greenwich,    Ct. — First-class  in  all  respects,  home  com- 
forts.    H.   M.   HITCHCOCK,   M.  D. 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS  MEDICAL  SANITARIUM 

Oueii  ail  the  vear.  All  approved  methods. 

Highest  grade  service.      H.  E.  BARIGHT,  M.D. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


jThe  Best  Regular  Services  to 
I  EGYPT.  INDIA,  CHINA.  PHIUP- 
I  PINES,  JAPAN,  AUSTRAUA,  NEW 
IZEALAND.  Round  World  Trips 
I  and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
I  INSULAR  &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Fail  information  from 


CUNARD  LINE.24  State  St  ..N.Y.I 


f>-^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

|^«1  A  course  of  forty  lessons  ir\  the  history,  form  struc- 
\JU  tnre,  and  writing  of  the  Short-Stor;  taught  by  Dr.  1, 

^^X   Bers  Esenwein.  Kilitor  LippIncott*B  Magazine. 

^kiV  iSO-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^ff  THK  HOJIK  CORRESPO.VDKMK  SCHOOL 

Dr.  EseDveU  Dept.  305,  SprlDgneld,  Bass. 


Pocono  Manor 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation, — take  it 
among  the  hills  and  streams  at 
Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest. 
— try  a  fortnight  in  retreat,  on 
that  Soo-acre  tract,  with  the 
"Ouackers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf, 
tennis  and  garage ;  no  bar  or 
dancing. 

1.  \\'.  HURLEY.  Manager 
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Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

(NITSUI  BUSSAN  KAISHA,  LTD.) 

Importers  and  Exporters 

of  Raw  Silk,  Railway  Materials,  Electrical  Machinery, 
Machinery,  Cotton,  Cotton  Yarn,  Copper,  Silver,  Tin,  Lead  and 
other  Metals,  Camphor,  Bean  Oil,  Wax,  Sugar,  Paper,  Timber, 
Hides,  Phosphate,  Sulphur,  Hemp,  Cement,  Flour,  Cereals,  Etc. 


Contractors  of  Coal 


to  the   Imperial  Japanese    Navy   and  Arsenals,  the  State   Railways,   Principal   Railway 
Compajiies,   Industrial   Works,   the   United  States   Army  Transport  Serv- 
ice, and   Home   and   Foreign   Mail    and     Freight    Steamers 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE 

SURUGACHO,  TOKYO,  JAPAN 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Yokohama,  Yokosuka,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Moji,  Xagoya,  Kuchinotzu,  Niigata, 
Tsuruga,  Miike,  Wakamatsu,  Karatsu,  Kure,  Kishima,  Sasebo.  Maizuru.  Miiroran, 
Awomori,  Miyako,  Sunagawa,  Otaru,  Sapporo,  Taipeli,  Tainan,  Canton,  Hongkong, 
Shanghai,  Newchwang,  Choshun,  Harbin,  Vladivostok.  Dalny.  Tieling,  Tientsin,  Che- 
foo.  Hankow,  Swatow,  Amoy.  Foochow.  Tsingtau,  Peking,  Girin,  Moukden,  Seoul, 
Chemulpo,  Antohken,  Ksvanchintu,  Bangkok,  Rangoon.  Sourabaia,  Calcutta,  Sydney, 
Hamburg,   Lyon,   Oklahoma,   San    Francisco,   Portland,   Manila,   Bombay,    Singapore. 
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Tl  IIS  lamp  is  made  ol  plain 
wliite  porcelain;  shade  of 
antique  gauze  whicli  will  appeal 
to  the  most  fastidious  taste,  ami 
the  true  art  lover. 
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Ifisiirance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


ACCIDENT  AND    LIFE   INSUR- 
ANCE  COMBINED 

About  twelve  years  ago  a  man  who 
was  not  then  directly  engaged  in  the 
life  insurance  business,  but  who  had 
served  his  time  at  it  and  continued  to 
study  it,  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
accident  and  sickness  disability  risks 
assumed  by  accident  companies  could 
be  combined  with  the  risk  against 
death  in  life  insurance  policies.  On  fur- 
ther investigation  he  found  that  the 
same  idea  had  previously  occurred  to 
at  least  one  other  person,  who,  altho 
he  possest  the  means  of  testing  it  in 
practise,  permitted  it  to  remain  in  the 
academic  stage.  The  person  I  first  men- 
tioned made  a  rough  draft  of  the 
scheme  and  laid  it  before  an  official  of 
one  of  the  medium-sized  life  insurance 
companies  of  New  York  City.  This  of- 
ficial was  favorably  imprest  with  the 
plan;  but  it  involved  such  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  regular  routine  of  a 
life  office  as,  in  his  opinion,  would 
bring  against  it  the  opposition  which 
all  insurance  directors  and  managing 
officials  entertain  for  changes  of  a 
revolutionary  character. 

All  branches  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, very  properly,  are  conservative. 
Insurance  cautiously  feels  its  way;  and 
with  this  fact  in  view,  when  one  con- 
templates the  tremendous  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  fifty  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  life  branch,  one  is 
struck  with  the  vital  spirit  of  progress- 
iveness  which  lies  beneath  its  con- 
servatism. 

But  the  idea  of  combining  accident 
and  disability  benefits  with  life  insur- 
ance possest  life.  It  spread  slowly  and 
various  forms  of  it  were  introduced  in 
a  small  way  by  young  companies  strutr- 
yling  for  a  foothold.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  scheme  will  gradually  take 
shape  and  reach  comparative  perfev^'- 
tion.  At  present,  such  a  contract  is 
barred  under  the  laws  of  most  of  the 
states,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
t     '         o  will   be  lifteil   w^  u- 

y  and  soundness  U! .  U' 

lished. 

In  this  connection  it  was  inten    • 
to     read     the     announcfmenl     rt- 
made  by  a   far   western   life   inauraiKv 
company  of  excellent  condition  and  re- 
pute, to  the  effect  that  it  was  forniuUt 
ing  a  contract  under  which  the  tK>!iiV 
hiiUier  was   insured   for  a  certain   ^um 
againiit    natural   death   and    twu-e   tluit 
iiiuount    if    ileath    occurred    thru    wK«t 
ure   culled   accidental    nte«ns.    In    addi- 
tion,   the    pviUoy    will    pntvid*    benertU 
4'   iM,  ">  >«ntMH 

accidental  teiu|K>rMry  ^ 

Thi*  prv>iHMitu>n  pro(><4i>g    luaii^a  ih« 
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lipl  your  friiMids  >;ivt>  yon  pidly 
trillos,  but  it'(|iii'sl  that  ii  IjifisiWn 
Carint  Swci'iivr  liciul  tlic  liiiiiily's 
gifts.  If  you  iiliM>ii(ly  own  this  fainous 
swt'oiicr,  toll  thfui  you  want  a  Itis- 
.irll's   \' aril II III   tiircviicr. 

'I'hiMi  ymi  will  l)i'  riiiiippiHl  willi  tlu"  most 
I'llicii'iit  clt'iiiiiiiR  aiipiuiitiis  timl  can  ho 
iiisliillfd  in  any  hon\i'  —  Hinmll'ii  Caiint 
f^  M(('<«;nr  for  daily  swooiiinn  anil  u  Itin.irU'i 
I'liciuim  Miichiiif  for  :iuclion  cleanino  ami 
j'rnoral    ronovalion. 

BIS  SELL'S 

Carpet  Vacuum 

y  Sweeper  Sweeper 

g  sell  at  moiloralf  prices  and  make  a  "His-  \'i 
=  nfll's"  an  econoniieal  jtift.  Hissell's  Carpet  i2 
=  Sweepers  are  .'?'i.T5  to  55. TT)  ;  the  Vacuum  M 
=  Cleaner  (without  hrush)  $7.r)0  ;  the  Vacuum  \  ' 
^Sweeper  (with  hrush)  SO. 00.  Slightly  y 
^  hiKher  in  the  West,  South  and  Canada.  = 
=  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Booklet  on  ^ 
=  request.  ^ 

1  BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO.  | 
=  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Carpet  == 
=  Sweeping  Devices  in  the  World  ^ 

§  Dept.  111.  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH.  = 
§  Made  in  Canada,  too  (240)  = 

^     iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiip 


Copper  Stein  Sets 

bet  Sets  I'ruit  an'l  Nu^ 
is.  Tol)acco  CacUlies- 
i>r  Pin  Receivers,  Tra>s» 
etc.  Send  for  book- 
let ami  include  65c  for 
small  copper  bowl  with 
your  initial  in  brass  re- 
pousse. 

Clewell  Studios 
I  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


DURO  CHIRT  $ 

Box 


GUARANTEED 
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LATEST- 

METROPOLITAM 

.STYUfS 
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Necktie 

;^^;o/-^vv,:-^->.^ree 

'Tftg  Famous  Fadeless  DURO  Shirts" 

Send  $2  and  15c  postase  for  this  famoasbox  of  shirts. 
Handsome  silk  tie  included  for  name  and  address  of 
5  friends.  Money  back  if  not  pleased.  Fine  percale, 
coal-stylc,  cuffs  attached  stiirts,  assorted  stripes,  han.l- 
laundcrcd  and  very  stylish.  Sizes  14  to  17.  Guaran- 
teed to  wear  6  months  without  fading,  shrinking  or 
lipping.  It's  a  wonderful  box  for  the  money  and  well 
worth  a  trial.  Order  today.  Highest  Bank  References. 
COODELL  &  CO..  Room  44,  I58E.  34fh  St..New  York 

l..tyi:cit  aM  It!  Ordf-r  Shirt  //  'tt^e  in  l/'ic  Wir.'d 


oxIromc'Nf  limit  wliich  tlu*  <  DriiWiniilion 
[iluii  liur*  yd  ii-itc>i(!(l.  I  am  micIiiumI  \>> 
I  III-  (ipiiiidii  I  hat  it  will  <i»vtil(i|t  fut 
tlii-c;  Hull  it  will  lie  a(lo|itc(l  l>y  otlii-i 
■ipiiipimii-.M;  aiwl  that,  in  (im«*,  lli«'  "<<  ' 
(ii'iit  (•ompunii'ti  will  ul)ati»lon  the  pritc- 
liMo  of  (.rratilinr  (l«>alli  iinlrmiiilli'M  ami 
will  coiillm*  lliciiiMi'lvi-s  to  liiniiHliinK 
weekly  dinuhilily  bciii'lllN  only. 
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laiiy 
t  is 


'!'.  .\.,  NatiMiiiil  Military  Flom.',  Jvhiih. 
'i'lie  Oii'iil  IliiHii-rii  riiMiiiilly  ii  a  ki>"iI 
foiii|iaiiy.  SiiMir  iif  itH  rlii-api-r  |iiilJcirM  are 
rcHll  icieil  as  III  liflielilH,  lis  I'llll  pl'ireij 
pdlicirs  are  iiiiri'Mtrlctetl  ami  tlierefui  i- 
iiiiiio  sat isfactitry. 

11.,    rrl.iiiia.    111.      \..,    I    -l'>    not    w 
stock    ill    a    iM'W    life    iiiHiirain'e    rum 

iiaiiy  lit  two  I'ur  oiii>  II  safe  inveHlment. 
't  is  piir«>  s|ieciilati<in.  V<>u  woiiM  liml  it 
<lilli<  iili  (if  you  (lid  not  loso  it  tiiially  i  to 
p't  your  niumy   out  of  it. 

W.  T.  P..  Soattlo,  "Wnsli.  Stiippe.l  of 
nil  its  vrrlial  siiperlirialities  you  jiolil  an 
nssessineiit  ceililiciite  uii<ler  wllirli  yoii  have 
never  piiiil  an  aileipiale  preininin.  Tlie 
inaiiaKers  of  the  Association  arc  powerles.- 
-  they  must  adv.'incc  rales  or  i|iijl  laisiiies^i. 
If  you  jiri'  not  too  old.  ){<'f  a  poli<-y  in  an 
old  line,  level  preniiutii  conipaiiy.  Ymir  rale 
will  iiKain  advance  for  the  tisscssnieiit  irj- 
surance   liiter  on. 

II.  \.  T..  Munich,  \.  D.— All  T  can 
olVer  resiiectiiiK  the  Hankers  Casiuilly 
Coinpanv  of  .Minneapolis  is  that  it  bewail 
business  in  .Tuly.  1!)1  I.  with  .$100,000  iMp 
ital  (succeeding  the  Hankers  .Mutual  ("as 
ualt.v  ("omiiany.  an  assessment  associa- 
tion) :  that  on  December  ."Jl.  1011.  its  as- 
sets were  .^Kil.dD.'j ;  total  liabilities  (ex- 
cept capital  stock).  .$1 ;).(»").'] ;  net  surplus. 
.$42,042.  Know  nothing  of  its  practise. 

J.  K.  P..  .Tacksonville.  Ai-k. — You  omitted 
your  age.  necessary  infoi'in.ition  under  tlie 
circumsttinces.  You  inform  me  that  you 
have  .$2000  for  a  quarterly  premium  of 
$.").!)1  during  the  first  three  years,  when 
the  rate  diminishes  to  .$."5.."J8  per  quarter 
for  the  remainder  of  life.  This  would  be 
$11.S2  a  year  j.er  .$1000  for  the  first  three 
years  !ind  .$(>.7()  a  year  thereafter.  The 
premium  is  instifficient  and  you  will  have 
trouble  with  it  in  the  future.  For  iuform;i- 
tion  respecting  the  company,  see  tiuswer 
to  1'.  K.,  page  207.  The  Independent  of 
Xovember  1. 

P.  A.  S.,  Porthind,  Ore. — ^'our  question 
can  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  When  a  man.  takes  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  he  is  presumably  making  a 
long  contract  and  one  the  provisions  of 
which  he  m;iy  not  live  to  see  fulfilled.  That 
being  so,  It  is  common  sense  that  he  take 
as  few  chances  as  possible  respecting  the 
siifiiciency  of  the  surety  chosen.  The  best 
ctinnot  possibly  exceed  bis  requirements. 
You  have  a  well  grounded  doubt  respect- 
ing the  company  named.  Since  you  would 
never  feel  fully  assured  if  you  took  it. 
why  endeavor  to  resolve  that  doubt.  For 
variaus^  reasons  the  company  has  not  pros- 
pered as  it  should.  It  may  in  time  over- 
come its  difficulties.  Who  shall  sa.v  to  the 
contraiy?  But  there  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  The  matter  is  one  which  you  must 
decide. 

L.  C.  Sanders.  Ky. — It  is  very  difficult 
to  differentiate  the  excellences  of  the  vari- 
ous old  and  well  established  life  companies, 
each  one  possessing  virtues  and  advantages 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  company  you  are 
connected  with  ranks  in  the  first  class.  I 
have  little  faith  in  the  correspondence 
school  in  any  line  as  a  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge. In  fact,  except  as  one  may  develop 
it  thru  actual  practise,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  art  of  salesmanship  cannot  be  acquired. 
It  seems  to  be  a  natural  faculty  more  or 
less  highly  developed  at  the  start  and  per- 
fected by  experience.  You  are  right  in  con- 
cluding that  you  should  read  some  insur- 
ance journal  and  life  insurance  literature 
generally.  There  is  no  better  man  in  the 
country  to  advise  you  in  all  these  matters 
than  your  own  manager  of  agencies.  Write 
him    fullv. 


This  Inspiring  Book  Free 

riiia  inlriiittly  inlrrralinM  anil  initruC' 
livr  |(>f>-pnM<-  l)OoU  |i-ll«  you  <<f  ihr;  ^rrat 
and  inrrf*Aaing  di-mand  for  lnwyc*r*  and 
hriw  voM  can  bertsmr  nne.  It  I**!!*  you 
wtiy  law  trained  mm  arn  now  ••-If-rtfd 
for  nnfjftt  ttttnition*  rif  rrtipon«ihdit  y  in  t>uw 
inrss.  puljjic  lifi*  and  mx  i.il  wnrU  and 
how  you  can  graip  iheie  opportuniliei. 

It  shows  you  how  yon  'an  !«•'  orn"-  l.iw 
tr.iin<-'l  III  spare  time  at  home  l>y  a  iii<-tli- 
txl  wliii  h  is  en'lormfil  Ijy  dislinKUiilifd  rii'-n. 
thioiiKhout  the  country,  in  whov:  oiiinion 
you  have  tli<:  utmost  confidence. 

Modern  American  LawCouricandScrTiceol 

BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE 

-f  niar  kttonc-  In^llmtp,  Inclu'ling  Thp  S[iragiie 
CorrciNondenc*;  bchool  of  Law,  fiat  tuccex'-fully 
trained  more  than  tfiirty  tiiouvind  men  and 
women  in  law.  Amon^^oiir  ftraduatcn  are  the 
Governor  of  a  State.  Unite)  Stat'iS^-natorian'l 
ConiirisHmcn,  State.  County  arid  Cil  y  OlUf  i.il», 
many  Jud^eii  and  thousands  of  successful 
Lawyers  and  business  men  everywhere. 
Ttii!i  notafjfe  record  extenf|in«  over  more  ifian 
twenty-five  years  is  tlie  most  eonvineintj  evi- 
dence that  we  produce  results — and  it  it  re- 
sults that  count. 

Chief  Justice  Ladd  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa,  says; 

"Every  person  interested  in    the  law 
will  receive    from    Bi.nclcstone  Institute 
an  unusua))yexcellent — in  fact,  the  6«r, 
non-residcQt  system  of  inati  uction." 
The  Course  h.is   been  prepared  especially 
for  home  study  by  eighty  emment  judses  and 
other  autfiorities.  It  isclcarly  writtenin  nimpfe, 
non-technical  language,  easy  to  read  anrj  under- 
stand.   Preliminary  education  is  not  necessary. 
You  will  benefit  from  the  day  you  start. 

Special  Offer,  Investigate  FREE 

Our  Course  and  Service  will  prepare  you  for 
the  bar  examination  and  for  the  practice  of 
law,  or  to  become  a  leader  in  business  or  public 
life.  Special  offer  now  t>eing  marie  to  ambitious 
men.  Investigate  at  once  Ijy  sending  postcard 
or  letter,  or  clipping  the  coupon  for  our  165- 
page  free  book  and  lull  particulars.  N'o  cost  or 
obligation. 

Address,  Extension  Division  1549 


Blackstone  Institute 

"0  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago,  lU. 
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BOOK 

coupor 


Extension  Division  1S4<) 
BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE 
*aJ>^>S  .^^  20W.JacksoQB)Td..Clucago,lU. 

'"^^P    ^^r  Please  send  me  vour  165-page  free 

''!}S>    .^^        book,  "The  Law  Trained   Man,"  and 
fu)ipartieularso£  your  Law  Ojurse  and 
Service  and  Special  Offer.       No   cost  or 
obligation. 

Name 

Address •• 


Efficient    Living 


is  the  name  of  a  wonderful  book  just  oflf 
the  press.  Every  red-blooded  man,  from 
sixteen  to  sixty,  needs  this  book  as  it 
will  make  him  of  more  value  to  him- 
self, his  firm,  his  family  and  his  com- 
munity. 

Write  W.  W.  Ferrin,  119  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York,  and  learn  how  you  can 
get  this  book  free  of  all  charge. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 

A  REVIEW  OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


THE  INVESTOR'S  SERVICE 

The  Independevt  is  now  offering  a  Service  for  Investors  ivlnch  will 
give  personal  attention  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  information 
in  regard  to  investments  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot  of  course  decide  for  our 
readertt  where  they  should  put  their  savings  and  will  not  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  reconnnending  specific  securities  to  any  individual.  But 
we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  tLS  frankly  and  this  Department  tvill  give 
them  by  letter  or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independent  such  i)npartial 
information  as  may  assist  them  in  inaking  a  ivisc  decision  for  themselves. 


THE  FARM   MORTGAGE  AND  THE   INDIVIDUAL  INVESTOR 

BY  JAMES  R.  MERRIAM 


DEVELOPMENTS  in  the  Ameri- 
can security  market  since  its  "re- 
opening:" a  year  ago  last  month 
after  many  weeks  of  almost  complete 
paralysis  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  have  been  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary character. 

It  will  be  recalled  with  what  gloomy 
expectations  of  dwindling  values  for 
the  standard  classes  of  investments, 
business  on  the  principal  exchanges  of 
the  country  was  first  resumed;  and 
with  what  anxious  care  it  was  long 
conducted. 

It  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  chapters  of  all  financial 
history  with  what  rapidity  those  ear- 
lier fears  have  given  way  to  con- 
fidence and  hope.  But  it  is  essential 
for  prudent  investors  to  consider 
that  these  changes  have  been  ac- 
companied by  security  movements 
which  demonstrate  in  a  peculiarly 
striking  way  the  wisdom  of  disasso- 
ciating some  part,  at  least,  of  one's 
capital  from  the  complications  that 
surround  the  business  of  the  open 
marketplace. 

It  is  timely,  therefore,  to  discuss 
briefly  the  type  of  security  that  is 
everywhere  recognized  as  the  staple 
for  income  investment;  namely,  the 
first  farm  mortgage. 

The  farm  mortgage  has  shared  with 
practically  every  other  class  of  invest- 
ment securities  the  fate  of  having  been 
once  cast  from  respectable  estate  by 
the  methods  of  the  adventurous  boom- 
time  promoter.  The  period  of  rapid 
settlement  and  development  of  the 
Western  plains  between  1879  and  IH'JO 
was  marked  by  much  notorious  extrav- 
agance in  mortgage  making.  Collapse 
inevitably   followed. 

However,  with  the  inauguration  of 
system  in  placing  loans,  there  began 
an  era  of  careful  and  c(»nacientioua 
banking  which  scion  restoietl  the  farm 
mortgage  to  high  and  justifiable  fiivor 
among  conservative  investors;  and  it 
now  stands  with  a  reconi  of  more  than 
twenty  years  of  proven  dt^pcnduhility 
in  itn  returti  of  interest  and  princi|ial, 
without  a  peer  in  this  respect  in  any 
othi^r  line  of  investment. 

For   thlH   renuiMHance,   the  life  inHur- 
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ance  companies  are  largely  responsible. 
They  are  today  the  largest  lenders  on 
the  security  of  the  farm  mortgage, 
holding,  as  recent  statistics  have 
shown,  well  over  a  quarter  of  the  total 
outstanding  amount  of  such  invest- 
ments, or  roughly  between  $600,000,000 
and   $700,000,000 

From  a  study  of  their  experience  a 
number  of  important  general  rules 
governing  the  selection  of  the  mort- 
gage are  readily  derived. 

(1)  That  preference  should  be  giv- 
en to  loans  on  lands  occupied  by  own- 
ers, or  to  loans  on  lands  occupied  under 
long  term  lease. 

(2)  That  preference  should  be  giv- 
en to  loans  on  lands  located  in  areas 
having  abundant  and  dependable  rain- 
fall, or  in  those  where  irrigation  is 
successfully  established  and  practised. 

(3)  That  preference  should  be  giv- 
en to  loans  on  lands  in  sections  where 
agriculture  is  diversified. 

There  are  some  localities  in  which 
peculiar  conditions  are  found  to  create 
exceptions  to  these  rules,  but  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  they  will  hold 
uniformly  good.  And  the  territorial 
limitations  which  they  indicate  are 
fairly  accurately  shown  by  the  distri- 
bution of  insurance  company  loans 
principally  among  the  following  states: 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Cal- 
ifornia and    Kentucky. 

But  to  determine  the  underlying  fac- 
tors of  safety  in  the  mortgages  them- 
.selves,  a  study  of  the  painstaking  man- 
ner in  which  these  large  institutional 
investors  execute  the  details  of  their 
loans  is  necessary. 

There  are  in  general  four  elements 
of  security  to  be  determint-d  in  con- 
nection with  every  mortgage  invest- 
ment; namely,  present  valiu-  of  the 
land,  conditions  making  for  stability 
of  value,  moral  hazard,  and  conditions 
of  mortgage.  Kxperience  has  shown 
that  the  first  of  thfs»r  iar>  ht-  sciontific 
ally  dfterniined;  that  the  .Hccond  anii 
third  can  be  deterniined  with  enough 
definiteneHH  tj>  meet  every  |>ruk-ticul  re 
(juirenient;    and     that     the     t\>iirth     dt< 


pends  upon  the  care  and  skill  with 
which  the  necessary  legal  papers  are 
drawn   up. 

The  systematic  way  in  which  the  de- 
termination of  these  factors  is  now- 
adays approached  can  be  but  vaguely 
suggested  here  by  reference  to  a  few 
of  the  more  pertinent  questions  which 
prospective  borrowers  are  required  to 
answer  in  making  application  for  their 
loans.  There  are,  for  example,  ques- 
tions intended  to  bring  out  minute  de- 
scription of  the  property,  qualitj-  of 
the  soil,  and  general  surroundings,  all 
with  a  direct  bearing  upon  income 
value,  as  distinguished  from  sale  or 
speculative  value;  and  questions  about 
such  things  as  the  finances  of  the  bor- 
rower, his  family,  his  health,  habits 
and  general  reputation  in  his  commu- 
nity, his  record  in  previous  activities, 
all  intended  to  bring  out  the  material 
facts  which  would  ordinarily  contribute 
to  his  success  or  failure. 

With  these  details  carefully  checked 
thru  their  organized  forces  of  field  ex- 
perts, and  with  titles  abstracted  and 
matters  of  insurance  and  taxes  attend- 
ed to  by  the  most  skilled  legal  talent, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  insurance 
companies  have  few  foreclosures  and 
practically  no  losses  on  this  class  of 
investments,  made  as  they  usually  are 
on  a  basis  of  40  to  50  per  cent  of  real 
value. 

"But,"  the  uninitiated  will  say,  "how 
impossible  for  the  individual  investor 
to  loan  on  the  security  of  the  farm 
mortgage  under  such  safeguards.  Not 
at  all.  For  there  are  in  every  desirable 
loan  field  reliable  and  e.xperienced 
mortgage  bankers  whose  business  it  is 
to  perform  these  services  for  their  cli- 
ents, and  in  addition  to  supervise  the 
investments  for  which  they  stand 
sponsor  thruout  their  entire  existence, 
collecting  and  remitting  interest  and 
principal  when  due, — in  fact  sparing 
the  lender  all  contact  with  the  U>r- 
rovver. 

It  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  more  often 
a  strong  than  a  weak  feature  of  a 
mortgage  that  it  is  permanent  until 
it  becomes  due.  But,  while  its  life  is 
relatively  short — about  nine  and  a  half 
years  on  the  average — it  not  infre- 
quently becomes  subject  to  sudden  con- 
tingency in  the  hands  of  its  holder. 
Such  situations,  the  more  resourceful 
mortgage    bankers  V 

to    handle    with    sa        .. .r 

clients,  either  by   repurchasini;  a    rea 
sonable  amount  of  their  mortgai^^i  at 
a    slight    liiscount    to    cover    handling 
charges,  or  by   loaning  on  such  mort- 
gages as  col'  i"        ' 

Practical  ive  alsv>  been  taken 

by  many  of  the  reputable  banker*  to 
n\ake   the   farm  ".  i         i.  i  '.''      tv» 

tho     rt<ltttively  >  v« 

years  airv>  the  man  ^^  -  than  |UKH> 

to  invent  '  ■  t  a  pUii,-« 

to  loMii  h  .  . .   >  MK'uriljr 

in    thiit    categ\>ry     Now.    hi>w«v«r,    U   li 
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T  M  K    I  N  1)  K  P  K  N  I)  K  N  T 


•IKi 


UKrniti'  III'    iiiii;  ciiNuriniN  t»i'  'iiii': 

ATLANTIC  NATIONAL  BANK 

111  Cll.l  '•!  N.  \>  \..ll.,  Ill  lln-  M.ili-  ..r  Nl'W 
\iirk,  III  till'  I'limi*  uf  hiiiiliit'iia  on  NiivriiilM-r 
liMii,    lliir>: 

KKSlilUinCH 

I,   II   I.IIIIIIN   mill    illx U ytt.T'JJ.TNri.ll 

•J,   (tvi'iilniriM,        xrciiii'il,        »'.*7,- 

7,111  fiH;    iiiiiM'iiiriHl,    »lliW..  a7.7fM>  H» 

:i.  r.  s.   ihiiiiIh: 

a    (I,   S.    IiiiiiiIh  iti'iiimlli'il   to  »>• 

riii'i'  I'Irriiliilliiii   (imc  mini') 

qllllll.lNHi       ;HIO,IHItl,tM> 

li   I'.    S.    ImhiiIh    |iIi<iI|{i>iI    tii   «)'• 

niri'     l<.     S.     ili>|i<i«ltti     (|iui' 

viiiiK')    $::(i.tKm :.'ft,:iinf  mi 

I'  I',  s.   IiihkIh  owiii'il  mill  iiii- 

iii.MitriMi     7;i.iyft.(H» 

1.    llnnilH,    nrclirltli'N,    I'lo.  ; 

11     llllllllN        ollll'l'        lllllll        II.         S. 

Iiiinilit    |iIi'iIk<'>I    to   Nrrtlt'i'    I' 

S.     iI.|iohII«    l'^l.:imi.lH> 

I.  IliiiiiU     iiilici'     tlimi     |i.     H. 

IniiiiIx      iiIi'iIki'iI       to      wi'lll'i' 

lioMliil    MiivliiKM    ili'|Mmll« ,'17:i,H77.<ll) 

0    IIoikIn    imkI  mi'i'IM  II  Ii'n  |iIi'i||;i'i| 

1IM    rollntt'i'iil     for    Slnlr.     or 

iilhcr   (Ii'IionHn    oi'    IiIIIh    |ia.\ 

lllllr      IpoHllll      .•Mlmlilll     ..  1  IT.IKNI  IXI 

i>  SiTiirllli'M   olln'i'    timii    I'.    S. 

IiiimiIm  (not  liii'liiilliiK  Mlockrtl 

owii.Mi    iiiuiii'iiK'ii ;tiii.r.7o.ii:i 

.%.   storks.      otliiT      tliiiii      Fi'tliMiil 

K.-iiMV.'    Itiiiik    sloik 4.475.110 

(1.   SiiliNcrljil  loll  to  Ntofk 

of    roilollll    KOMOIVI' 

Itaiik     <;iHl.tHK>.(H> 

a   U'ss     amount     llii- 

palil      48.<'<»i>.tK>  4S.O1MI.II0 

!i.    Koal  I'stato  owiiimI  otlior  tliau 

liankliiK    lioii.sv &4.0;t0.7o 

lo.    Ni'l   auioiiiil   dm-  from  l'\'iliM-al 

U.v(t-ivo  Hank   ooo.iis.no 

12.   Net    iiinonn;    tlno    fi-oiii    banks 

iiiul  l>aiiki>is  lolhor  than  In- 

oliideil     in     10    or    11) 817,471. M 

i;t.  KxcliaiiKi's  for  I'li'arinK  lionsi>  747,445.-5 
14.   Other  I'luH'ks  on   l>anks    In    thi' 

s»iini>    cltv    or    town    as    n-- 

portlnj:    hank 37,822.25 

15    a  Ontsldo     clu-cks     and     othi'r 

cash    Itoins 220.;iO 

li  Kractlonal     cnrrciu'.v,     ulck- 

ols    ami    I'l'iits 4.077. SI 

ll>.   Notos  of  otlicr  nation'jil  banks  ;?5,00ii.iiO 

17.  I''oiloral     Kcsorvo     nottss lO.lHiO.OU 

18.  Coin    and    iH'rlillcatos     (lawful 

nuiiu-v    r>'S<'rvi'   in   bank!....      l,370,6Sti.t>0 

19.  Li>Bal     ti'iuliT     notos     (lawful 

niono.v    rosorvc    In    bank) .  .         184,000.00 

20.  Kedoniption    fund    with    V.    S. 

Troasnn'r  mot  nu>ro  than  5 
|)or  cent,  on  circulation) 
jind  due  from  U.  JS.  Treas- 
urer       37,000.00 

21.  Customers'  liabilitv  under  let- 

ters   of    credit 71.790.00 


24. 
25. 
2G. 


Tot«l     $15,598,881.23 

LABILITIES 
Cajiifal    stock    paid   in $1,000,0(10.00 


Surplus     fund. 

Undivided     profits.. $204,932. 29 

Reserved    for   taxes     15.723.71 


$220,656.00 
I.A'SS      current      ex- 
penses,      intervst 
ami    taxes    paid.        2,972.18 
27.  Circulatins    notes   outstanding 
30.  Due     to    banks     and     bankers 
(others     tlian     included     in 

28    or   29) 

Dividends    unpaid 

Demand   deposits: 

Individual      deposits      subject 

to    checlc 

Certificates  of  deposit   due   in 

loss  than  30  da.vs 

Certified    chocks. .". 

Cashier's    dw-cks    outstanding 

United     States    deposits \ 

Postal    savings   deposits 

38.  State,     county     or    <ither    lun- 
■    nicipal   deposits    secured   by 
item    4c    of    "Kesources".'. 
Total       demand       de- 
posits.      Items      32, 
•53,    34,   35,    36,    37, 

38   $7,340,616.97 

Time  deposits  (i>ayable  after 
30  days,  or  subject  to  30 
days     or     more     notice) : 

40.   Cortificatos  of  deposit 

49.   I.«>tters    of    credit 


31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 

.'{5. 
36. 
37. 


6W.O0O.00 


217.(iS3.S2 
371).960.00 


5,961,630.94 
109.50 


6,489,351.75 

70.115.36 
99.922.57 

142.470.96 
97.251.33 

346.505.00 


95,000.00 


27,000.00 
71,790.00 


Total     $15,598,881.23 

State  of  New  York.  Oountv  of  New  York  ss.  • 
I,  F.  E.  AM)IIU.S.S,  Cashier  of  the  above- 
named  l>ank,  do  solenmly  swear  that  the  alH)ve 
statement  is  tnie  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief.  F.   K.   ANDRUSS,   Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th 
day   of   N'ovoinlM'r.   1915. 

JOHN   P.   LAIRD. 
Notary    Public,    New    York    Countv    No.    2104, 
New    York    Register    No.    6009. 
Correct — Attest : 

A.    F.    KODNTZE, 

W.    DE   L.    KOUNTZE, 

LORENZO    BENEDICT. 

Directors. 


6/  Investment 

Secured   by   Producing 
Farm 

Coinbinini:: 

Scciiriiy,  three  to  one, 
Laij.'.*-  I'!arnini!s, 
Stroiii:  (luarantcc 

Kirst  niortuauc  upon  hiuli-dxvs  farm 
laiul  in  an  csiablishcd  district.  Cost 
ill  l'>12  tluff  times  present  loan. 
Net  earnings  last  year  were  over 
live  times  interest  charues.  Guaran- 
teed by  I  wo  responsible  business 
men. 

A«k  for  Circular   No.   894AB 

Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co. 

(Eitnblithcd   1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


^^ 


Low  Price  Rails 


Erie  R.R.  Southern 

Seaboard  M.,K.  &T. 

C.,R.  l.&P.  West.  Md. 

St.  L.  S.  W.  Tex.  &  Pac. 

Kan.  City  Southern 

If  now  is  the  time  to  buy  the 
low-price  rails,  you  will  vant  to 
know— Which  holds  the  greatest 
promise  for  enhancement?  Which 
Is  best  entrenched  against  a  loss? 
Which  in  general  is  the  most 
desirable  property? 

To  assure  yourself  before  in- 
vesting you  should  consult 
STANDARD  CARD  REPORTS 
on  the  companies  which  interest 
you  most. 

They  will  be  mailed  to  indi- 
viduals at  50  cents  each.  Bank- 
ers and  brokers  have  used  them 
for  ten  years. 


Address    Dept.   P 

Standard  Statistics  Co. 

49  West  St.,     New  York  City 


An*   ^  ONI    IJuihI.s 

l)r|>rii(lal)Ir? 

Wrrn  tliry  ililririiiii  iilly  im  (ilt<iii|( 
•liiriiiK  llip  rri  rut  |i<-rif«i|  of  ix-vrrr 

li>'|ir<',>Miili  UM  III  llir  rrrnt  of  ■ 
|>rrioi|  of  ({riirriil  |iro>i|>i-rily  !*  Ilavr 
iIk"  r.iriiiii^'n  ol  ill)-  <  oiiipiiiiirii 
wlioM-  l>oriilii  you  liolii  licrii  rori- 
hinlrrilly  •iinlaiiir-il  uikI  aiilitilari- 
liully  ilKTrunril  rarli  yrar  f^'urd- 
loH  <lf  rxintilig  coiiilitiollny 

\\r    II.i\r    Ft.i.l     lu.  K, 


MonI lis  oi  .ScN  I 


1.  -I 


If  you  una  the  record  of  tliiii  tmt 

iiH  a  ^ni<li<  ill  iiiakiii^^  your  futurr 
|iiirrliaH<-n,  it  w  ill  aiii  you  (;r<-ally  in 
lli(;M(;lcctiuiiuf  really  noiinil  ImiikIii. 

If  V(Hi  arn  liil,T<^t«'<f  in  (lr|,«*niUI>l«-  in- 
%raliiipnl«  (if  I  itiffi  \mtt\f  1,1,1  aiiri,  tm- 
till  u.  Hr  phall  l,r  iclail  t't  rilakr  oflf-rinK* 
in  ■ccordaoro  with  jrour  r«<|uiraiiiaaU. 

StnJ    for  our    tirtular   i-Sl 
"DF.fESbABI.E  liOSUS" 

N.  W.  IIALSKY  ik  CO. 

Nfw  York  Pliiladcljjhia  Smn  f  raDrisco 

(iliicago  ItoBtou  Haltiraore        Si.  I>uuia 


iiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii||i!'i|i!ii!;imiiiiiiii:i!'iiiiiiii'" 


Reliable 
Information 

Service   for   Small   Investors 

p  EOPLE  who  wish  to  purchase 
■*•  Stocks  and  Bonds  should  se- 
cure all  the  information  obtainable 
before  doing  so.  Our  Statistical 
Department  was  organized  to  pro- 
vide  such    information   to   clients. 

Whenever  it  is  desired,  one  of  our 
representatives,  or  a  member  of 
the  firm,  will  gladly  advise  regard- 
ing the  purchase   of  any   security. 

Small  investors  will  be  interested 
in   our   "'Partial   Payment   Plan." 

Write  for  free  I>ooklet  C-2,  explain- 
ing this  method  of  saving  and  in- 
vestment. 

SHELDON,  MORGAN 
AND    COMPANY  I  1 

42  Broadway,  New  York 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


IIIHIIIli::!lillllll!;llll!!:i::l!illHl!!l!!i:i!!lllllllll!::i;il!llii||!!!!P 


WE  HAVE  IMOTHIISfG  TO  SELL  BLfT 


And  for  that  ■we  obtain  a  commission  only,  on  transactions.  'We  should  like  to 
establish  relations  with  a  limited  number  of  readers  of  The  Independent,  who, 
living  outside  of  New  York,  desire  counsel  in  making  sound  investments.  Any 
Business  Inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

DOlVIINfICK  BROS.  &  COIVIF^AIVY 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  49  Wall  Street.  New  York 
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Th0  First  R^uH 
Of  Training 

More  money  is  not  the 
only  result  of  training, 
but  it  is  the  first. 

Whether  you  are  training  to 
advance  in  your  present  position 
or  to  enter  a  new  field,  the  first 
place  you  feel  your  new  training 
is  in  your  pocketbook  —  your 
pay  envelope. 

Prepare  yourself  to  EARN  better 
pay.  You  cannot  GET  it  unless 
you  are  qualified  to  EARN  it. 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  will  bring  right  into  your 
own  home  all  the  help  you  need  to 
train  in  a  lill/e  of  your  spare  time  for 
whatever  position  you  mark  on  the 
attached  coupon  noiv. 

No  matter  what  education  you  have 
missed;  what  you  do;  how  old  you  are 
or  where  you  live,  you  can  win  like 
all  the  rest,  through  1.  C.  S.  training. 

Mail  the  coupon  today 


r 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1024  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
1  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


i-i.i't  rui('\i.  i-:%<iiN'>(] 

r.lectric  Lighting 
Klectric  Kailways 
Kleclric  Wiring 
Telephoni'  Expert 

Mcchunical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engines 
(iVII.  l-:\<;i\KF.RI^(i 
Siirvfvlnif  uiid  Sla|i|iliic 
MINK  H»KK  ,\  A.NU  SIPI. 
Melul  Mining 
S|(||(>>U(V    K.\<:i;\'\(} 
\ljrini*    l-.nffineertiig 
AK<.HI  I  KC  rUKE 
liutlding  (U>ntrjctor 
Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete*   Engineering 
Structural   Engtnt'eriiig 
I'M  >lltlMl  4M»  IIK4IIXJ 
Shci'l  Mflul   Worker 
SALbiiMANbHlP 


ADVERTISING 
WinduH'  '1  rimming 
Show  (>ard  Writing 
I.etteritig'  anil  Sign  I'aliit'r 
ILLUSI  RAIING 
DESIGNING 
HOOKKEEPING 
Sif  nui;'|ih.v  and '!'>  n^^vrli'if 
Higher   Accounting 
Railway   Accounting 
Commercial  Law 
iiOOli  KN»;il  lor  !•  V'YONfr; 
Teachers  Courtic 
EnglJNh   Dranches 

CIVIL  servk:e 

Railway   Mail  Clerk 

AGRK.ULTURE 

I'OULIRY 

Textile  Manufacturing 


\a\l8railuii 
ThcinUlrv 
AlTIMtT^NIM 
MuTr  Html  Kiiirg 


S|iaiiUli 
ttt-riiiuM 
iTfiirli 
Hal  Ian 


Name 


present  Occupation- 
Street  and  No 

City 


.State- 


Public  Speaking 

Taught  at  Home 


W  ritti  ftirour  hv* 

day,  Mpurn  tim*>,  wtll  multu  yuu  a  iMiwttrrul. 

Yuij  run  ti«9  at  .-Urtu  l.-'forw  any  iiiiUitM..  .■— t-r-i 

—  liit-i  ■■.irt..    y.iur   .■.irii'irf    I...W.  r        I,.  .    .m  i 

tlavii  tiuHt.-.l  t.uiMli'  •!.>  '.r  iii'  -  ■■■    Hful    .I'O.K 

Wrlli^  Now  tor  Special  Oirer       _,, 

ll(fiir.<i>l  oiftir.     Ni*  t>t<lltf<ttl>'li.    I'.tiL  yiHi  liiiijl  ttuil  y  .     VVtiU*Anw« 
Piiklir  l!n»aLinii  tlvnl    *ni«lo"»  Corr««oond»BO«  ■ohool  of  Law 

ruDlii ^praKinit  u«pi.  ,^„,  i>i.iih.ii..i  Huii.ii..k.   ci,io.h„,  m. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

11  All!  n    in    atlililiun    to  r««iilenl 
H  Hill  [j    work,  uilur*  also  inalruc> 
tion  by  corroipontlanca. 
F(>r  d  s  I  ■  1 1  •  tl  in- 
furmatiun  atlilrs** 

\!lil,  ir..*r       U   of  r   (OI*.M)('lilra|o.  Ill 


MM    !,••)  l-'*«' 


Prosperity  and  Power  for  You 


LAH 


LEARN 
AT  HOME 

Heoomo  a  Law- 
er  and  succesa 
waits  you —pow- 
•.  liiBiiity  and 
independence — 
?5,000to  >.lrt.000  yearly.  Hundreds  of  bij;  salary  positions 
now  open  with  liiir  linns.  You  e;inmaster  Liiw— oursimpli- 
fied  method  trains  you  at  home  in  spare  time,  by  mail. 
Course  written  in  plain  languaiie  by  preatest  professors" 
Endorsed  by  lenal  experts.  Our  method  like  that  used  iii 
bin  Universities.  Detrree  of  LL.  B.  conferred.  Course 
prepares  you  to  pass  all  subjects  required  in  bar  examina- 
tions—wo guarantee  to  coach  you  free  until  successful. 
Complete  Law  Library  Furnished  if  you  enroll  now. 

Written  by  Dr. 
Frederick  B. 
„  Kobinson,  Pro- 

fessor rublie  Speaking  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Kilitor  Public  Spcakinff  Keview,  Public  Lecturer  for 
Nev  Yiirk  Board  of  Education,  etc.  Greatest  course 
written- irreatest  offer  out- absolutely  FKIlE  to  you. 
\Vr<ie  quicU  for  free  facts.    Everything  sent  Free. 

LaSalle  Extensioo  University.     Dept.  F-199    Chicaso.  IIL 


COMPLETE  COURSE 
IN  PUBLIC  S — 


iDn: 


The  Key  To  Success 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember.  I  can 
make  your  mind  aninfallibleclassitied 
index  from  which  you  can  instantly 
select  thouRhts,  facts,  figures,  names, 
laces.  Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
dt-velop  self-control,  overcome  bash- 
fulness,  think  on  your  feet.  atUiress 
an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in 
developing  memories  of  thousands 
of  students.  Write  today  for  copy 
of  my  book  "How  to  Remember" 
and  Copyrigfited  Intensely  Interest- 
ing Memory  Test  Free,  also  how 
to  obtain  FREE  copy  of  my  book 
"How  to  Speak  in  Public." 


Pro 

Henry 

Dickson, 

principal 

ticJuoo  School  of  Memory,   404  UeMst  BUx-.  Chicace.  UL 

SCHOOL    INFORMATION 

FR  F  F  Catalogs  of  all  Boiirdine  Schools  (or  cumfs)  io  U.  S. 
r^Ci^  Experts  advice  free.  Want  for  girls  or  boys?  Main- 
tained for  all  schools.    ;/  /,.v  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIATION 

IC42  Times  BIdg.,  New  York,  or  1542  Masonic  Temple.  Cblcago 


1*^  ^}I^RIT1NG  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^ 

I  •«!  A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  ' 


Ur.Lecls 


practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
technique  of  f  i*  pfwtoplay,  tiuijot  by  -Arthur   l^«d9.  Editor, 

Tub  l'uort:>iL.i»  AiTiioH,.      Vj  '-pije  c<t*<ii^-jti.e  fr^K. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  University  of  Southern  Minnesota 

offers   to   graduates  of   Recognized  Colleges   work 
leading   to   advanced   degrees   either   in    residence 
or    "in    absentia."      High     School    subjects    also 
offered  by  correspondence.     Address 
WM.   W.   METNERS.  Ph.D.,  Dean.  Austin.  Minn. 


CALIFORNIA,    I.os  Anuclcb. 

CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learninif  professiun  ivishoue  ex' 
pense  in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical,  Surgical.  Maternity, 
hve  and  Far  Uepartinent'..  Illustrated  booklet  4ree.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.  Also  a  few  young  men  admitted  to  a  two  year^' 
course. 


The  Best  Way 


Ibu     u-»-    ut'    Iho    IM>ntl>. 

It'l'!  huv  I  Mi^  reused  tbo 
uttfc'uduiic'i-  ttt  the  I.  u  r  ti  *  ■ 
r«ui»iM-r  lu  t  h  t»  u  »  u  II  d  •  uf 
churvhva.  It  wllldu  au  tut 
tiurvti        Heutl  fur  Uluatrtttctl 


.^-'^^  you 

rr*     i»ru*i*  lui. 
iM)ivii)i  tl.  tiinni.Mu.ti  HJSKVits  cu. 


1701-1  tUa  lliotuut  sirvvl 


I'hlUarlykU 


Caught  51  Rats  One  Week 

1  r  ip   i.^cls   itself,      jj   inches   higli       W    " 
l,i»l     fnr     >t(ii.       Can't    get    out    uf 

WViKli"*    7    pi'iiiiclM.       13   rMfs   ("aught    m 


111(1 


>l        IMC       II 

clcvifc 


III       |i   t  Mnii.        I     iIiIkI.       I     I      liull<£«      lllgll.      |> 

.Milllc'V      link      it      Mill      <l.l(lllir*l 

M.   D.  SWART^.  Invanlor  and  M>nufaclur«r 

lliiivaraal  Kal  aiiil  Mum*«  Trat» 
Kua   SH0  Scraiiluo.    !>•. 


not  unusual  to  find  the  straight  mort- 
jyaj^es  themselves  with  strong  sponsor- 
ship in  denominations  as  low  as  $200 
or  $300.  And  farm-land  bonds  of  ex- 
cellent quality  may  be  had  from  a  num- 
ber of  reliable  firms  in  denominations 
as  low  as  $100. 

SEEKING    FOREIGN    TRADE 

There  was  organized  and  incorpor- 
ated in  New  York  last  week  a  com- 
pany named  The  American  Interna- 
tional Corporation,  which  justly  ex- 
cites much  interest  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  was  formed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  our  greatest  bank,  the  National 
City,  which  recently  established 
branches  in  South  America  and  has  ac- 
quired control  (thru  its  investment 
subsidiary,  the  National  City  Com- 
pany) of  the  International  Banking 
Corporation  and  the  latter's  sixteen 
banks  in  China,  Japan,  India,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Panama  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  purpose  of  this  new  com- 
pany, capitalized  at  $50,000,000,  is  to 
develop  American  trade  with  foreign 
lands,  promote  the  investment  of 
American  capital  in  foreign  industries 
and  projects,  and  make  markets  abroad 
for  American  products.  It  proposes  to 
carry  American  funds  to  any  foreign 
field  in  which  they  can  be  used  profit- 
ably. The  great  strengrth  of  the  com- 
pany can  best  be  shown  by  the  names 
of  its  officers  and  directors. 

President — Charles  A.  Stone,  of  the 
Kostou  tirm  of  Stone  &  Webster,  long 
proiiiiueut  iu  founet-tiou  with  traction,  gas 
anil   elettrie   lighting   tx>mpauies. 

Vioe-Presideut — Willard  D.  Straight, 
ret-eutl.v  t>f  the  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co..  who  has  an  exceptional  knowledge  of 
the  Far  East. 

Setretary  and  Treasurer — R.  P.  Tins- 
ley,  recently  treasurer  of  the  Standard  t.>il 
Cuiupauy. 

Chairman  of  the  Board — Frank  A.  Vau- 
derlip,  president  of  the  National  City 
Bank. 

l>ire»:tt>rs — Jamt^  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great 
Northern  liailruad  (.'ompauy  ;  IVrcy  A. 
Kotkefeller,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com 
paiiy  ;  Charles  H.  Sabin,  president  of  the 
(iiiaranty  Trust  I'oiupany  ;  Theodore  N. 
Vail,  presiileut  of  the  Amerirtin  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  ;  t»tto  H.  Kahu. 
of  the  bantving  house  of  Kuhn.  Liteb  <!b  l\>. ; 
J.  Dgilen  Armour,  of  the  paiking  house 
tirm  of  Armour  &  Co. ;  A.  H.  Wiggiu. 
president  of  the  i'hase  National  Bank ; 
Charles  A.  Coffin,  head  of  the  Ueuernl 
Kit  rtrii-  I'ompany  ;  Kobert  S.  l.ovett. 
1  hairmau  of  the  I'niou  Paritie  Board ; 
William  F.  Corey,  head  of  the  Mtdvale 
i<tt'<l  Compan.N  ;  Kol>ert  l>ollar.  of  the 
Mollar  Steamship  t 'ompauy  ;  Ambrvwe 
Muiiell.  4>f  the  luteruatit'Ual  Nivkel  *\>m 
paii.\  :  Joliu  1>.  Uyau.  i>f  the  V  >  '  'la 
Copper    Ci>mpauy  :    J((me«»    A     Si  .if 

the    National    City     I-  m 

!..    Snim<lers,    of    the  u 

I   !■!•        II \     S.     P  I'ar- 

!,._,.     I  ...Ml. I, (lion  :   .1  't  W. 

li.    tirave  &    t 'o  V      -r- 

ii-aii  trade ;    l-'il"  ^  A 

W.h'.t.T  ;     I'.  rt 

\\  iiithrop  %"t   '  lU 

of    the    W  Kim-lru-    MuU    Maau- 

faeturiiiK 

This  121  an  itnprtwiiive  Hat.  l>f  tW 
$50. 000. 000  capital  stocW,  •  tHM>  !• 

set  asodtt  for  olt\i"«jri»  attd  .i. ...»  f^Ktk' 
ujrtMs,  and  this  $1,000,000  \s  to  riH*«iv« 
•JO    per    cent    of    tht)    p  eniainimf 

after  thw  payment  ..i'  i  ,.  %nt  .Hvl- 
tiviid  on  the  $4"  '     rh«  V  »"» 

chartor  t«  a  v««>    l>iv>ad  oit«,  v  ^v^ 


DrccMiiM'r  i;,  i<)ir> 
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liiK'  Iho  forpdratloii  to  tl<'«l  in  Hucuri- 
ticH,  iui|iiiio  roiicoMMioiiH,  iiiaku  I'xpUtr 
alioiis,  (IfVfldp  miiiivi,  .smelt,  (in-s,  ItiiiM 
lioiiscM  and  racloiu-H,  i-oiist  riu-l  Ific 
pliDiio  and  Iclc^'iapli  liiu<H,  iiiakf 
wliaivt's  and  i»';u'tv<>iiM,  and,  in  Mlitut, 
to  do  anytliinf!:  vvliiili  it  may  di'siic  (o 
(It)  in  pursuit,  of  its  purpoHo.  WliiU- 
(lii'ic  will  lit"  an  alli-mpt  to  iiilrodiu-c 
lu'io  ffilain  Idii-iKM  si-fiiritii-.H  not  now 
well  known  to  Anu'iiinn  invi'stors,  tlii- 
coinpany  will  also  sci-k  to  sali.sl'y  tln'm 
by  issuiuK'  and  olVcrinn'  its  own  dclu'ii- 
tiiros,  hast'd  upon  I'oiH'iM'n  .socuiitios  hut 
HiipportiMl  by  tln>  forpoialion'.s  (^loat 
strtMintli.  It  inay  lti>  that  a  boKinninn- 
will  111'  i>\adf  in  South  Amciica  and 
Russia.  'riu>  ontiiH'  movi'ini'iit.  wliirh 
promises  to  Ik>  of  notable  st>rvice  to 
AnuM-ioan  inti'iests,  is  duo  mainly  to 
the  war,  whiili  witholds  Kuropean  cap- 
ital from  countries  that  have  relied 
upon  it.  Several  of  these  countries  are 
seekinn'  aid  here.  This  can  be  niven  by 
the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion in  ways  that  will  be  beneficial  to 
our  manufacturers  ami  investors. 


EXPORTS  STILL  GROWING 
There  were  indications,  as  we  said 
last  week,  that  the  forthcominp:  official 
report  would  show  for  October  an  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  even 
larg-er  than  the  previous  high  record 
of  $174,(582,478,  in  February,  altho 
September's  excess  had  been  only 
$140,000,000.  The  report,  which  has 
since  been  published,  points  not  only 
to  an  excess,  $18(5,108,958,  which  is  the 
largest  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
our  foreign  trade,  but  also  to  a  volume 
of  exports,  $334,638,578,  never  before 
equaled.  These  figures  for  October 
have  given  the  Treasux*y  Department 
an  opportunity  to  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  foreign  trade,  both 
imports  and  exports,  in  the  twelve 
months  that  ended  with  October  exceed- 
ed five  billions  ($5,010,382,000),  a  total 
never  befoi-e  reached  in  a  year.  Com- 
parison with  the  twelve  months  imme- 
diately preceding  shows  a  loss  of  $188.- 
000,000  in  imports,  with  the  great  ex- 
port gain  of  $1,177,800,000.  Returns 
from  the  principal  ports  for  the  first 
three  weeks  of  November  show  that 
this  month's  report  excess  may  even 
surpass  October's. 

The  twelve  months'  excess  on  the 
export  side  is  $1,626,886,623.  It  is  im- 
possible to  show  by  any  exact  record 
how  or  to  what  extent  this  balance 
against  foreign  nations  has  been  met. 
A  part  of  it  may  be  accounted  for  by 
our  imports  of  gold,  the  net  amount  of 
which  in  the  twelve  months  was  $326,- 
428,000.  This  may  be  compared  with 
net  exports  of  $167,193,000  in  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months.  Here  is  seen  a 
great  change  in  the  gold  movement. 
There  should  also  be  counted  the  Amer- 
ican securities  formerly  held  abroad 
which  have  come  back  to  us,  and  the 
proceeds  of  foreign  loans  and  credits 
procured  here. 


The  following  dividend   is  announced  : 
Broklyn    Rapid    Tran.sit    Company,    quarterly, 
iVi    per   cent,    payable   January    1,    1916. 


''•".,. 


^±^^,f^  What  Your  4;,^^^  ^ 

\^^  ^Handwriting  ^ 

MReve  als 


/ 

Hl'iUK'S  :»  booklet  of  "SI  pa^es  which  tells  all  about  the  traifi  of 
ihariiiter  ;iiui  kniks  of  ti-iiiper.iinent  mdu.iied  by  h.iniiwntm|{.  Ii 
is  written  by  William  Leslie  I' lencli,  the  fmnoiis  Grapholot^st,  and  ii 
interprets  fifty  ty|)ical   examples  of 

SPF.NCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 

34tt  Hroaiiway.  N<-w  York  ' 

I  enclobc  ten  <  L-iitb  lor  sariipit-s  ol  S(>rii 

ceriaii  Siei-l  I'cim  and  a  copy  of  tfic  Iniok, 

"What    Your     Handwriting    Reveal*.  ' 


penmanship.  You  will  probably  find 
your  stylo  amt)ni»  them.  You  can 
obtain  a  copy  with  12  different  pat- 
terns of  Spencerian  Steel  Fens  for 
10  cents.  Send  at  once — a  new 
edition  (limited)  is  just  off  the  press. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 
349  Broadway,  New  York 


Name 

Street  No. 

City 

State 


IS.'JO 


THE 


i;»i.'; 


UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
JOHN   I>.   MUN.N.  Ml)..  I'rcsidcut 

FlN.\.NCE    COMMITTKE 

CI.ARKNCF.   II.    KELSF.Y 

Pres.   Title  Giiaiaitlcc  o«ii   Trust   Co. 

WILLI.AM   II.    rORTER.  Banker 

EDWARn  TOWNSENn 

Prcs.  Importers  and  Traders  Sat.  Dank 

Good  men,  wbether  experienced  In  life  In- 
suniiicc  or  not,  uiiiy  make  dliect  coimaots 
with  tills  Company,  for  a  limited  territory  If 
ili'Slri'd,  and  secinc  for  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  Hist  years  eommission,  a  renewal  In 
terest  Insnrliijr  an  income  for  the  future.  .\d- 
ilress  the  Company  lit  Its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Hioiidway,    New    Vorl;    City. 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

The  habit  of  saving  lia.s  lieen  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  Increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
cii'ty.  If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
eiimnlatlng  a  siifflcient  sum  to  support  hlra  in 
bis  old  age.  xhis  can  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issni'd  by  tlie  Home  t.ife 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  much  larjier  income  than  can  be  ol)- 
talned  from  any  other  absolutely  secure  invest- 
ment.     For    a    sample    jiolicy    write    to 

HOME    LIFE  INSUKANCE   COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 

256  BROADW\Y  NEW  YORK 


DIVIDENDS 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

New  York,  November  16,  1915. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2^^  per  cent. 
on  the  capital  stock  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  will  be  paid  on  December  31,  1915,  to 
the  stockholders  of  record  as  they  appear  at  the 
close  of  business  on  December  4,  1915.  The 
transfer  books  will  not   be  closed. 

FREDK   J.    WARBURTON,   Treasurer. 

BROOKLYN    RAPID   TRANSIT    CO. 

New  York,  November  22nd,  191 5. 
The  Board  of  Directors  has  this  day  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  One  and  One-half  per 
centum  (iJ/j'Tf)  on  the  outstanding  capital  stock 
of  this  Company,  payable  on  January  ist,  1916, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
on  Thursday,  December  Qth,   loi^. 

T.   H.    BENNINGTON,   Secretarv. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 

Will  make  a  most  acceptable 

Christmas  Gift 


1915 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Buildinc.  SlWallSl..  NewYork 

Insures  Acainit  Marine  and  inland  Trantportalion 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makint  Lots  Pair- 
able  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chaitind  by  the  .State  of  New  York  In  1S4L'. 
was  preceded  by  u  stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  li<|uld«ted  .nml 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  »KK).OW. 
was  used  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  .Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Coiopuny  and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  Interest  at  the  expira- 
tion  of    two  years. 

During  Its  existence  the  com- 
panv    has    Insured    property 

to   the   value   of $27,904,578,100.11^ 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   e.\tent    of 2S7..n24.S!)0.!t9 

raid   losses  dnrliif:  that  period         143,820,874. tW 
Issued     certilicates    of     profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811,450.00 

I.eaviii!;  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent time 6,089,000.00 

Interest    paid    on    certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31.  1914.  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  di'ided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums teriuinated  during  the  year,  thereby 
ledueing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordauce  with  the  charter. 

.K.    .K.    RAVEN.   Chairman  of  the   Board 
CORNELirS    EI.DKRT.    Pres. 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS.'    Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES   E.    FAY.   2d    Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON   FLOYD-JONES.    Sec. 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  custom  - 
ers  the  highest  returns  consisrent  with  con- 
servative methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of 
$200  and  upwhicti  we  can  recommend  aiter  the 
most  thorougli  personal  mvestigal'on.  Please 
ask  ior  Loan  List  No.  710.  $35  Certilicaies 
'i  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


;:iRE1RKa«!S^6S!EJ^ip3«K^^ 


POSITION  WANTED  by  an  English  gentlewom- 
an. Experienced  managing  housekeeper.  Under- 
stands care  of  children.  Will  take  entire  charge 
of  small  household.  City  references.  Address  B. 
C.   D.,   care  The  Independent,   New  York. 


FOR  XMAS -A  TYPEWRITER! 


Look  atthese  barg'ains !  Typewriters  Rebuiltin 
our  own  Factories,  and  ^arai.teed  for  one  year. 
Reming-tons  $'J0  to  ?5-"i  Smiths  $1S  to  S40 
L'nderwoods  S^o  to  S6U  Rovals  SJ5  to  $\o 
L.  C.  Smiibs  $30  to  $30        Olivers  £.0  lo  £35 

We  have  all  makes.     Send  for  catalog 
I         and  address  of   nearest  branch   office. 

I  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,Lic.,345  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


TO      ARM      OR       NOT      TO       ARM 


WooDKow    Wilson- — Ezokiel.   08,   '2-ii. 

TiiEODoiiE   KoosKVELT — Ezekipl,  S3,  2-6. 

AVii.i.iAM  H.  Takt — Our  coast  detVnsos 
are  in-acticall.v   citinpleto  nud   iiupreguiiblo. 

Willi  A  Af  J.  Bryan — For  what  is  the 
Uuitod  States  to  prepare  itself? 

JosEiMi  IT.  CiiOATE — We  eould  not  keep 
luvaders   out   u   day. 

Mus.  William  Alexander — It  is  in- 
cuiulxMit  ui)oii  tilt'  wonifu  to  aid  in  ol)taiu- 
ing    aiiequate   national    defense. 

Senator  Stone — We  want  a  navy 
strong  enough  for  offensive  action. 

Senatou  Week.'^ — There  should  be  uo 
partizanship  on  the  matter  of  prepared- 
ness. 

Senator  Noukis — A  preparedness  germ 
has  swept  the  country. 

Secretary  McAnoo — If  we  are  to  have 
adeiiuate  naval  preparedness  we  must  have 
an  adeijuate  naval  auxiliary  in  the  form 
of  a  merchant  marine. 

Congressman  Bailey — There  is  more 
sentiment  among  members  of  (^ongress  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  program  than 
1  had  suspected. 

Sidney  Bai.lou — We  are  prepared 
against  any  nation  on  this  hemisphere,  yet 
it  has  not  brought  war  with  any  of  them. 

Senator  Lewis — How  is  the  money  to 
be  raised? 

Senator  Piiet.an — If  war  is  hell,  then 
preparedness  is  religion. 

Mrs.  Charles  Van  Renssel.\er — We 
women  want  peace,  and  we  believe  ade- 
quate defenses  will   preserve  it. 

Cardinal  (Jiijbons — The  way  to  secure 
proper  preparedness  is  thru  the  state 
militia. 

Roger  W.  Babson — War  can  be  avoided 
only   by   complete  world   organization. 

Secretary  Daniels — Unless  we  keep 
adding  to  our  Heet  we  cannot  enter  an  in- 
ternational conference  to  end  the  building 
of  great  fleets. 

Oscar  T.  Crosby — In  preparing  as  we 
now  i)lan  we  are  going  to  be  tlie  next  men- 
ace to   the   peace  of  the  world. 

CiiAiNCEY  M.  Depew — New  York  could 
be  seized  by  a  hostile  force  without  much 
(lifticnlty. 


Clark  Bell — Providence  will  watch 
over  this  worthy  nation. 

President  Cuotiiers — Tliere  will  be  no 
more   war   for   lifty   years. 

Champ  Clark — Tlie  American  people 
want  preparedness  without  bankruptcy. 

CO.NGRESSMAN     KlTCHlN    -I     will     Use    all 

my  power  to  defeat  it.  but  I  believe  the 
l'it>si(lent's  |)rograiu  will  go  thru  by  au 
t)\'erwhelming    vote. 

Henry  Fokd — Preparedness  leads  to 
war — causes   it,   dares   it,   urges   it  on. 

Clark  Howell — Sentiment  in  Georgia 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position. 

New  York  Evening  Sun — The  danger 
lies  in  the  ability  of  the  Bryan-Kitchin 
combination  to  control  more  than  the 
Democratic    margin   in   Congress. 

New  York  Times — The  implication  of 
setting  a  watchman  to  blow  a  trumpet  in 
case  of  danger  is  that  those  thus  awakened 
should  have  arms  with  which  to  defend 
themselves. 

Indianapolis  News — That  old  saying 
about  '"billions  for  defense"  looks  as  if  it 
were  going  to  work  out  in   real  life. 

TopeKjV  Capital — It  is  not  a  defense 
campaign  at  all.  but  u  camp'iign  for  the 
creation  of  an  offensive  military  Power. 

Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger — What- 
ever error  there  is  in  the  program  is  on 
the  side  of  conservatism. 

Calveston  News — Neither  did  the  Ar- 
menians   believe   in    preparedness. 

Sen.\tor  Penrose — A  dreadnought  for 
every  state. 

Salt  Lake  Tribi'ne — Willingness  to 
fight  for'  one's  country  is  not  militarism 
any  more  than  putting  the  nation  in  a 
state  of  defense  is  militarism. 

The  Beilman — The  exi)enditure  next 
year  of  !?4(K).00().(HH)  seems  to  those  who 
ha\'e  not  been  seriously  bitten  by  the  pre- 
paredness bug  a  considerable  sum. 

Newark  News — The  Garrison  "Conti- 
nentiil"  proposal  is  worth  a  try-out. 

Omaha  Bee — The  President's  sudden 
zeal  for  jjreparedness  is  a  confession  that 
all  these  years  the  Democratic  party  has 
been  wrong  in  opposing  au  adequate  army 
and  navy. 


Kansas  City  Times — China  has  foun.; 
that  to  inliuence  by  example  rather  than 
by    exciting    fear    has    not    worked. 

New  York  .Ioirnal  of  Commerce — 
There  is  no  more  occasion  for  getting  ex- 
«-ited  over  national  defense  than  there  hail 
been  for  years  before  this  war. 

RiCHxroND  Tlmes  Dispatch — Taxpay- 
ers are  entitled  to  a  frank  discussion  of 
what  the  object  of  preparedness  is. 

Wilmington  Every  Evening — If  the 
world  were  composed  entirely  of  William 
J.  Bryaus  there  would  be  uo  need  of  de- 
fense preparations,  but  it  isn't. 

New  York  Tribune — The  President's 
views  regarding  the  army  to  be  created 
are  inadequate. 

Philadeuhia  Inquirer — The  plans 
should  contemplate  greater  rapidity  of 
naval  construction. 

Detroit  Free  Press — President  Wil- 
son's doctrine,  as  we  get  it.  is  to  believe  in 
the  best  and  be  prepared   for  the  worst. 

New  York  Sun — The  administration 
should  make  it  clear  that  it  will  not  a<- 
cept    a    plan    which    includes    conscription. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle — Even  the 
militarist  can  quote  Scripture  to  his  pur- 
pose. 

Florida  Times-Union — Unless  Con- 
gress give  us  a  properly  balanced  system 
it  had  better  refuse  to  empty  the  national 
treasury. 

Congressman  Gardner — The  time  t.> 
build  i>ur  navy  is  now.  even  if  the  officer-, 
and  men  to  man  it  are  not  in  sight. 

Asheville  Citizen — C  ougressman 
Kitchiu  should  give  to  the  President's  arm 
its  main  support. 

Charleston  News  and  Courier — M.-r 

t>f    the    signs    so    far    visible    iH>int    toward 
preparedness. 

New  York  World — Mr.  Wilson  in- 
dulges in  no  gloriticatii>u  of  force  fi>r 
force's  sake. 

Milwaukee  Journal — Our  first  line  of 
defense  must  be  our  tleet. 

Brooklyn  Eagle  —  Dreadfully  ex- 
pensive, but  a  basis  for  discussion. 

Indian.\polis  Times — Make  our  it>m- 
mon  country  strong  for  honorable  enforce- 
ment of  peai-e. 
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A       WORD 


The  Independent  has  recently  pub- 
lished two  articles  dealing  with  the 
amazing  development  of  the  automobile 
industry  of  this  country  and  the  great 
opportunity  now  before  American 
manufacturers  in  foreign  markets.  A 
third  article  by  the  same  author,  Bron- 
son  Batchelor,  "Buying  the  Ultimate 
Car,"  analyzes  present  tendencies  in 
automobile  buying  and  reports  the 
great  advances  made  in  the  last  few 
years  in  intelligent  purchasing  and  ef- 
ficient manufacturing.  Definite  infor- 
mation about  the  present-day  cost  of 
running  a  motor  car  will  make  the  ar- 
ticles especially  valuable. 

An  article  by  Philander  P.  Claxton, 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  soon  to  be  published  in  The 
Independent,  will  discuss  at  some  length 
the   problems   of  Educating   a  Nation. 

The  case  of  The  People  vs.  King 
Alcohol  is  now  being  tried  in  many 
parts  of  this  country.  A  symposium  of 
opinion  on  prohibition  will  be  published 
in  an  early  issue  of  The  Independent 
and  should  form  the  basis  of  much  in- 
telligent discussion  on  the  subject. 

In  a  clever  satirization  of  interna- 
tional complications  abroad  Preston 
Slosson  considers  the  question  //  We 
Were  Europe  and  points  the  way  to 
world  peace  with  the  United  States  to 
set  the  good  example.  Readers  of  The 
Independent  will  be  interested  in  the 
comparisons  he  draws. 

IN    THE    GOOD    OLD  WAY 

(One   of   Br'er   Williams'   Faith-Songs.) 
Spite  "er  all  de  a'rships 
Dey   riggin"    up   today 
I  gwine  ter  go  ter  glory 
In  de  good  ole  way  I 

Wen  the  mo'ners  is  a-sighin' 
At  de  partin'  er  de  day, 

I'll  fix  my  wings  fer  flyin' 
In  de  good  ole  way  I 

Halleliiia  story — 

Frum   de   fur  away. 
Gwine  ter  go  ter  glory 
In  de  good  ole  way ! 
— Frank  E.  Stanton,  in  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. 


I(<v.  iMitiK'ni  In  nil  fnrw       .  m'l 

iivci  llxwiriK      with      HpixiU'niiktiiin.     Chita 
liiin    J'!i  iiiifji-lttt. 

Till'     firi'ok      In     imt      tlliirll      ill      llU     "Wll 
coiiiilry.    It    In   ill    Aiin'ririi    tlnit    In*  iiliin<*«. 
.N«(')    York    A  nifnrttn. 

•  'iTtidii   M|iiini{crt«  witliiit  our  jciil<««t  mii»'t 
111-  hlinwii   lliiM    till'  tori-li  iif   F.ilnTty  cnt 
111-   ii|i|ilici|    In    .\iii)-riciiti    fiii-torW'w,      /<;■.■' 
hi, I     lliiily    I'Unjlt'. 

<'i,|.  t'liily,  fiiir  retired  wiir  veteriili.  i« 
I'll  jnvilli;    Imm    llllllllld    llttlK'k    (if    fiilKetH.    Ilf'h 

nlliiH  llie  lirxt  iiiiiii  Ihti-iiIioiiIh  to  f'liiiiii;i' 
into   liJM   winter   llniineJM.      IlirktiUr   Art/iiH. 

"I>'i    V'Hi    love    mi',    (Jeorice?" 

"Hull!  l>o  you  HiipiiDMi'  I'd  he  liiiiKhiiii; 
my  lieiid  o(T  every  iii({lit  iil  your  fiilhi-r'N 
^lale  iokes  if  I  (Ijiiii't  lovp  you?" — Srw 
III,,,. 

"I  Miw  ;i  li.'ihy  todiiy  that  K'liried  twenty 
poiinds  ill   two  weeks  on  elephiint'H  milk." 

"Wliosi-   iiiihy    wii.M   it?" 

'■'riie  eiepliant'H." — Journnl  of  I'm,-  [ir 
I  i}iil>inrnt. 

\\'i>  see  hy  I  lie  pjipers  that  IllmoMt  MXty 
tnwils     elected      Uepllhlicail     eorolierH     as     3 

stiimiiig  reliiike  tfi  th»'  Administriition'H 
liiiiKJiirig  of  the  Moxir'jin  Kituation. — 
Col II  III  Ilia   Htate. 

If  each  of  the  helligerent  nations  knew 
.iiist  liow  anxious  all  the  rest  are  for  peaee 
it  pi-obahly  woulrl — clinch  its  teeth  a  little 
harder  and  go  right  on  a.s  before. — Kansas 
Citij   Journal. 

Y.  M. — ."Young  mnn.  have  you  sowed 
your   wild   oats?" 

'SI.  Y. — "Hey,  guy.  let  me  give  you  to 
understand  I'm  a  Civil  Engineer  not  a 
seamstress." — Penn    State   Froth. 

The  only  way  to  win  is  to  pole  more 
votes  thnn  the  other  party. — Philadelijhin 
Ereninfi  Lrdt/cr.  The  only  way  to  win  in 
Philadeliihia  is  to  get  more  votes  counted 
than  the  other  party. — New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

"Are  you  fond  of  music?"  asked  Miss 
(^Idgirl. 

"Not  very."  replied  Mr.  Oldbatch,  "but 
I  prefer  it  to  popular  songs." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

AS  ONE  FINANCIER  TO  ANOTnEK 

"Making  a  fortune  in  war  orders  these 
days?" 

"No.  but  we're  selling  a  lot  of  stock  for 
ten   times   what  it's  worth." — Prosperity. 

An  Irishman  tried  to  shoot  a  sparrow 
with  a  very  old  musket.  He  fired.  The  bird, 
with  a  chirp  or  two,  flew  away  uncon- 
cerned, and  Pat  was  swiftly  thrown  on 
his  back.  Picking  himself  up  and  shaking 
his  fist   at   the   bird,   he   exclaimed : 

"Be  .iabers.  ye  wouldn't  a'  chirruped  if 
ye'd  been  at  this  cud  of  the  gun  I" — Neio 
York   American. 

In  Liverpool  there  is  a  man  famous  for 
his  calmness  on  every  occasion.  One  day 
he  strolled  leisurely  into  the  office  of  a 
friend. 

"I've  just  had  a  chat  with  your  wife," 
he  began. 

"Why  I  didn't  know  she  was  in  town." 

"Oh.  she  wasn't  in  town."  replied  the 
other.  "I  called  at  your  house." 

"I  didn't  know  she  was  receiving  to- 
day." said  the  husband,  with  some  sur- 
prise. "I  thought  she  had  a  headache." 

"She  didn't  mention  it  to  me."'  said  the 
calm  man.  "There  was  quite  a  crowd  at 
the  house." 

"A  crowd."  echoed  the  husband. 

"Yes,"  went  on  the  calm  man.  "They 
came  with  the  fire  engine." 

"The  fire   engine  I"   gasped   the  husband. 

"Oh.  it's  all  right."  went  on  the  calm 
man.  "It's  all  out  now.  It  wasn't  much 
of  a  fire,  but  I  thought  you'd  like  to  know 
of   it." — Pearson's    Weekly. 
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Dreams  Come  True 

Send  No  Money— Examine  Book  Free 


■  ^\'"  ^°wer.  properly  cultivated  and  directed 
IS  the  driving  torce  behind  your  brain  that 
turns  empty  air  castles  into  happy  realities 
;;?•.""!."  ""^?  *''^  ^■°'"'<1  b^S^i"  has  ever 
flexible  wiir  '^°''"'    ^^'^^   without   an    in- 

\yh  It  do  you  Nvant  most  in  life?  Money  and  all 
that  goes  with  it?  Repu- 
tation, Prestige,  Power' 
Creater  mental  and  spir- 
itual happiness?  Better 
self-control?  More  confi- 
dence in  yourself?  What- 
ever you  want — whatever 
you  have  dreamed  about 
some  day  having — can  he 
yours,  if  you  will  only 
train  your  will  as  thou- 
sands of  others  have  done 
with    unfailing   result. 

Your    Will    Needs 
Practice 

If  you  should  slopwork 
for  two  years  and  have 
no  occasion  to  use  your 
brain  in  solving  business 
problems,  you  would  grad- 
ually become  unable  to 
use  it  as  you  do  now, 
simply  from  lack  of  prac- 
tice. It's  continual  prac- 
tice that  ni.ikes  it  possible  for  you 
to  arrive  at  quick  decision  and  en- 
ables you  to  see  the  solution  of 
ve.xing  problems  quickly.  And 
voii'd  be  surprised  bow  soon  the 
K'lfi  would  leave  you  were  you  to 
Met  out  of  the  harness  for  a  few 
years. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Will. 
Hecause  we  don't  use  it.  we  ilon't 
know  how.  Most  of  us  float  along 
larrying  out  other  people's  wills 
^iiii|)ly  because  our  own  will  has 
btcome  scotched  ami  dormant  from 
lick  of  use.  Yet  the  Will  is  just 
.IS  susceptible  to  tr.iiiiiiiu  .i«  the 
brain  or  iiieiiiory  .mil  bv  the  very 
^..imc  iiietboils,  by  iiitrlliKeiit  ex- 
ercise   anil    uie. 

"Power    of    WiU" 

by       Frank      ('h,uiniii«      Hiddo.-V, 
I'll. I).,     a      sii. 


Some  of  the  75,000  "  Power 
of  Will"  Owners 

A  list  ot  owners  01  "Power  ot  Will"  reads 
almost  like  a  list  o(  "Who's  Who,"  and  they 
speak  ot  it  as  a  Bible.  They  include  hundreds 
ot  successful  business  men.  statesmen,  govern- 
ment otficials,  writers,  physicians,  thouthtiul  men 
and  women  in  every  rteld  o(  worit— In  every  town 
and  city  in  the  country,  and  as  the  news  spreads 
the    number    grows  daily    by    leaps  and  bounds 

Master-men  like  Judge  Ben  B  Lindsey  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex- 
Chinese  Ambassador;  Assl.  Postmaster-Ceneral 
Britt;  General  Manager  Chrisieson  of  Wells- 
hargo  Express  Co.;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  now 
Vice-President  Art  Metal  Construction  Co.  and 
Ernest  Knaebel,  Assl.  Atly.-Gen'l  oftheU  S  are 
owners.  These  ate  but  a  few.  Literally  thousands 
of  other  menot  action  and  ambition  like  them  u,e 
Jiiil    praise  ■    Power  ot  Will." 


J^lLhf  ^-.Imn^'r    f"'"   h"    ''°^"    *'**•    noticeable 
results  almost    troin    tlie   verv   start. 

May  Transform    Your    Life 

The   users  of   "Power  of  Will"  have  experi- 
enced results  through  Its  study  which  border  on 
the  miraculous     it   has  enabled  thousands  to  w°n 
out   with   big   plans  which 
they    had    worked   on    un- 
successfully  for   years — it 
has    made    active   men    of 
affairs  out  of  pitiable 
down    and    outs — it    has 
transformed    those   who 
had  always  been  the  pawn 
of    others    into    self-confi- 
dent  powerful    leaders— it 
has  enabled  men  and  wom- 
en    held    down    by    pcttv 
fears — by   trivial   daily   in- 
cidents  — to     brush     them 
a>ide  as   though    made   of 
papier-mache— it    teaches 
scll-mastery  —  control     of 
appetites  and   desires  and 
It  has  enabled  strong,  suc- 
cessful   men   by    the   thou- 
sand  to  accomplish   big.]cr 
t'tings      by       giv,„g      ,hem 
even  greater  power  to   use 
HI     their    dealings    with 
others. 
tu    occupation   in    lif, 


'I  hand  you  J3  in  pay. 
ment;  from  what  I  have 
already  seen  I  beiieye  I  can 
get  J300  to  fSO.JOO  wortli 
of  goo.1  out  of  it."_c.  D. 
V.in  Vechten.  Oenerii 
Agent  No.  West  life  Ins, 
Co. .  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

";WiU  Power-  is  a  com- 
pilation   of    misrhn-    f   '-- 
Mv  tirst    wecV    . 
dollars   is   > 
»'  '":     pror      - 
'  \v  Heistind  S)io  rji[>uue 
Bldg.,  (.Iiicago,  IIL 
Inmyiud-' 

of  Wiil'    is 

t>weu  _l.  Met" 

of    Corp.     Scv..riLies     Co.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

■  ■    f-"n,-'.A.;-.l       .;„   ,         ,.         . 


l)verlaiia  Auto  Co. ,  Tolevlo. 


'  Thcci^aracteTof   "Pow- 
er oj    Wdl-   .s  ,u,h  tha-  h- 


.    "Here's   $1    lot    vo 

P.J..1-,      i  \\    ,     „.,..,   .., 


no 


No  matter  whit 
matter  what  your  age  •Power  of  "vViVl" 
help  you  by  giving  ^v.Hi  thrp^w!^  to 'Lome 
the  domim-int  factor  in  your  every  undertaki  « 
-by  enabling  you  to  make  those  with  whom 
you    come    in    contact    work    for    .     .  ,"\" 

stead    of    your    fitting    in    with  \ 

what    IS    equally    important      it 
so   control    your    own   actions   that    you   can   .c" 

r;!;:;;!;c^rTr,^"''^''-''''^^'''""^^" 

true- -.IS    over    7  ''"■ 

of   "I'luver   ot    \\  ,: >,        V   .  '  "■ 

Send    No    Money- Examine    Book    First 
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rinks   with    siii 
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Will 

l.,„,| 


Allh.iiigli     "I'livver 
leather  buuml     ho,.k 
than  111, my   ■fj^  ^-i, 
is   only    $,  ,„,.       1 
a  Copy    fice,    for   hvc 
moiiry     n.,vv         Merely 
itf    your 
If    you 
»nol    tlir    money.       || 
Tear    out    and    hll    in 
you    turn    this  |WK> 
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QUIXOTIC 


WIll'lN  the  Knight  of  lhc>  Rueful  Counte- 
nance set  out  on  his  adventures,  a  gro- 
tosciue  figure  in  makeshift  armor  mounted 
on  a  rackabones  nag,  he  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  world's  vocabulary.  (Quixotic  has  been  a 
widely  useful  word  ever  since. 

But  those  who  have  looked  upon  the  word  as  a  mere 
epithet  of  ridicule,  with  no  thought  for  a  finer  connota- 
tion, have  sadly  misread  their  Cervantes.  Don  Quixote  is 


a  ludicrous  figure.  But  at  the  heart  of  hiH  abHurditioi 
there  burns  a  clear  flame  of  deep  spiritual  convic- 
tion. 

The  e.\i)edition  of  Henry  Ford  and  his  hundred  and 
fifty  associates  on  the  good  ship  "Oscar  11"  is  undeni- 
ably Quixotic.  It  is  impractical,  visionary,  maladroit. 

But  it  is  not  insincere.  Its  heart  glows  with  a  bright 
warmth  of  devotion  to  a  high  ideal. 

Quixotic  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


A    FORGOTTEN    VIRTUE 


IF  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  war  is  the  des- 
potic dictator  of  economy.  It  might  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine, as  a  fact  of  social  evolution,  whether  droughts 
and  crop  failures  or  the  thousands  of  wars  with  which 
the  human  race  has  occupied  itself,  have  been  more  ef- 
fective in  disciplining  man  in  the  habits  of  frugality. 
Probably  war  has  played  the  larger  part.  Because  in  war 
the  individual  is  not  only  constrained  by  the  great  im- 
personal forces  which  he  fails  to  understand,  but  also  by 
the  commands  and  exhortations  of  personal  superiors 
whose  will  he  is  accustomed  to  obey. 

In  every  one  of  the  warring  nations  their  govern- 
ments, churchmen  and  writers  are  commanding  and 
preaching  a  rigorous  economy.  How  urgent  the  need  may 
be  to  remind  the  people  of  this  duty  in  Germany,  in  Rus- 
sia, or  in  France,  the  American  onlooker  is  unable  to 
guess ;  but  in  England  the  facts  are  sufficiently  plain  to 
convince  the  common-sense  mind  that  a  good  deal  of  con- 
scientious effort  is  called  for.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  for  ex- 
ample, has  recently  published  a  frank  piece  of  chiding, 
in  which  he  reveals  the  persisting  recklessness  of  that 
rich  and  vulgar  element  in  the  population  which  sup- 
ports the  watering  places  and  gives  business  to  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  goods  of  ostentation.  Sir  Gilbert  says 
in  effect  that  these  people,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
war,  are  still  conducting  themselves  in  the  old  fool  ways. 
Also,  he  says  something  else  which  is  really  more  inter- 
esting. Too  many  English  people  that  feel  an  obligation 
to  economize  and  try  to  do  it,  do  not  know  how.  They 
make  a  great  point  of  saving  sixpences  and  shillings  in 
bus  and  cab  fares,  perhaps,  but  show  inability  to  organ- 
ize their  households  and  to  regulate  the  more  important 
matters  of  personal  expenditure. 

Possibly  Sir  Gilbert  would  not  care  to  go  too  deeply 
into  the  causes  of  failure,  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
so  keen  an  observer  of  individuals  and  peoples  is  under 
any  misapprehension  in  his  ovm  mind.  The  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  French  psychology  in  these 


matters  was  never  better  put  than  by  Professor  John 
Erskine  the  other  day,  when  he  explained  the  English 
reaction  to  pretty  nearly  everything  by  English  satis- 
faction with  the  maxim, 

"Be  good,  dear  child,  and  let  who  will  be  clever." 
The  English  have,  in  fact,  taken  altogether  too  much 
content  in  their  habit  of  "blundering  thru,"  which  they 
have  relied  on  too  far  in  peace,  as  in  war;  in  the  house- 
hold, as  in  Downing  Street.  There  is  no  better  brain  stuff 
jn  the  world  than  in  the  solid  British  skull,  but  it  has 
long  needed  a  new  set  of  exercizes  and  habits.  It  is  get- 
ting them. 

If  thru  the  bitterness  of  war  the  English  people  learn 
the  lesson  that  the  days  of  "blundering  thru"  are  over, 
and  that  from  this  time  forth  nothing  will  "go"  in  west- 
ern civilization  which  is  not  surcharged  with  intelli- 
gence, their  new  taxes  and  their  new  debt  will  not  be  an 
unreasonable  price  for  the  education. 

This  aspect  of  the  "war  and  frugality"  com-bination 
seems  to  us  more  fundamental  and  far  more  important 
than  the  so-called  moral  aspect.  In  days  of  stress  the 
proclivity  of  mankind  for  good  resolutions  always  mani- 
fests vitality.  Sir  Gilbert  is  right  in  believing  that 
failure  and  discouragement  and  the  relapse  into  old  ways 
are  attributable  chiefly  to  a  sad  lack  of  "know  how." 
When  all  is  said,  there  is  strangely  little  proof  that  the 
heart  of  man  is  vastly  better  in  these  years  of  so-called 
civilization  than  it  was  in  the  ages  of  barbarism.  Possi- 
bly the  intelligence  of  man  has  not  been  much  augment- 
ed either.  But  the  application  of  intelligence  to  practi- 
cal affairs,  little  and  big,  has  made  all  the  difference 
between  the  rudeness  of  the  steppe  and  the  attainments 
that  are  symbolized  by  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  of 
the  Thames. 

Quite  as  much  as  the  peoples  of  Europe,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  need  awakening  to  the  imperativeness 
of  the  old-fashioned  virtue  of  thrift.  And,  like  our  Eng- 
lish kinsmen,  they  need  to  perfect  themselves  in  it  thru 
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a  new  application  of  intelligence.  The  fur  dealers  say 
that  never  in  the  history  of  their  trade  has  there  been 
such  expenditure  for  costly  skins  as  there  has  been  in 
the  last  few  weeks  by  "ladies"  whose  husbands  were 
strangers  to  wealth  until  the  war-munitions'  stocks  gave 
them  the  fortune  of  luck.  The  philistinism  of  these  per- 
sons is  by  no  means  a  mere  matter  of  indifference  to 
things  worth  while.  It  is  much  more  a  matter  of  igno- 
rance. Their  children  and  their  children's  children  will 
strive  mightily  to  erase  the  first  chapter  of  prosperity 
from  their  family  history. 

The  lesson  of  it  all,  for  us  as  for  Europe,  is  simple 
and  clear.  Impart,  if  possible  at  least  a  touch  of  clever- 
ness to  the  dear  child's  goodness. 


THE   FALSIFICATION  OF  THE   NEWS 

A  FEW  Sundays  ago  a  great  mass  meeting  was  held 
in  this  city  to  protest  against  the  most  terrible 
crime  of  the  century — the  murder  of  the  Armenian  race. 
The  theater  was  filled  with  many  of  New  York's  most 
influential  citizens.  On  the  platform  sat  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Jewish  religions.  Probably  never  before  in  New  York  at 
a  public  meeting  were  more  piteous  and  soul-stirring 
things  revealed.  After  the  addresses,  just  as  the  resolu- 
tions were  being  put,  a  man  in  the  audience  rose  and  at- 
tempted to  make  a  speech.  A  slight  commotion  followed 
and,  altho  the  chairman  called  upon  the  ushers  to  desist, 
he  was  not  heard,  and  the  offending  member  was  put  out. 
It  was  such  an  occurrence  as  might  have  taken  place  at 
any  meeting  and  was  of  no  conceivable  importance  to 
anybody  but  the  man  removed. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  journal- 
ists present  to  report  the  meeting.  The  next  morning 
The  World,  The  Sun,  The  Herald  and  The  American  fea- 
tured the  commotion  and  the  necessity  of  putting  out 
one  man,  and  devoted  only  a  fraction  of  their  valuable 
space  to  the  true  report  of  the  meeting  and  the  massacre 
it  was  called  to  consider. 

Not  many  days  ago  a  couple  came  to  one  of  New 
York's  best-known  clergymen  to  be  married.  When  he 
found  out  that  both  had  been  divorced,  one  of  them  twice 
before,  he  refused  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  New 
York  Sun  the  next  morning  conspicuously  reported  the 
event,  stating  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  whereas  it  was  actually 
performed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  No  answer  was 
vouchsafed  to  Dr.  Jefferson's  subsequent  letter  of  pro- 
test to  The  Sun. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  great  financier  of  this  city  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  the  Peace  movement  that  for  elo- 
quence and  philosophical  insight  has  not  been  surpassed 
during  the  war,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  those  who 
heard  it.  It  was  given  over  a  column  and  a  half  of  space 
the  next  morning  in  The  Times,  and,  altho  only  eight 
lines  of  the  speech  were  devoted  to  a  mere  statenient 
that  the  speaker  believed  in  adecjuate  national  defense. 
The  Timen  announced  "Kingsley  Urges  the  United  States 
to  Arm  Now"  as  the  headline  on  the  first  (•oliimi\  of  its 
front  page. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  twelve  hundred  i-lergymen  of 
Greater  New  York  preached  sermons.  Thf  TimfH  pub- 
lished the  next  morning  nearly  two  coliimtis  of  t'xtrarts 


from  them.  "Thruout  the  sermons,"  said  The  Times, 
there  was  an  almost  universal  note  in  favor  of  military 
preparedness.  The  exception  was  at  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, where  spiritual  and  moral  preparedness  was  fa- 
vored." This  last  sentence  is  a  mistake.  Preparedness  of 
any  kind  was  not  mentioned  at  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle. The  sermon  was  entirely  on  gratitude.  But  let 
that  pass.  Eleven  sermons  were  quoted  in  The  Times 
report.  Of  these  eleven,  three  seemed  to  urge  some  sort 
of  military  preparedness  for  the  United  States.  The 
others  opposed  preparedness  or  had  nothing  to  say  on 
the  subject.  The  headline  artist  of  The  Times,  however, 
thus  summarized  the  sermons: 

Preparedness  From  Many  Pulpits 

thanksgiving  sermons  justify  war  for  defense  of 

american  liberty  and  ideals 

And  this  is  the  way  that  the  foremost  papers  of  Amer- 
ica dish  up  the  news  to  us  day  after  day! 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  MINORITY 

WITH  the  assembling  of  a  new  Congress  the  ques- 
tion of  the  respective  rights  of  the  majority  and 
the  minority  in  the  Senate  pops  up  again.  The  rules  of 
the  Senate  permit  a  recalcitrant  minority,  no  matter 
how  small,  to  obstruct  a  given  piece  of  legislation  just 
as  long  as  the  determination  and  the  physical  endurance 
of  its  members  hold  out.  Each  measure  must  be  debated 
until  every  senator  who  wants  to  speak  on  the  subject 
has  been  heard.  In  the  Senate  the  cloture  is  unknown; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  previous  question.  The  time 
of  voting  upon  a  bill  and  the  duration  of  the  debate  are 
fixed  not  by  the  will  of  the  majority  but  by  the  whim  of 
the  minority. 

This  is  a  sheer  absurdity.  In  a  representative  assem- 
bly the  majority  ought  to  rule.  Unless  it  does,  the  popu- 
lar will  is  thwarted.  It  is  the  essential  function  of  a  rep- 
resentative assembly  to  record,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
popular  will. 

This  rule  of  the  majority,  it  is  true,  sometimes  leads 
to  something  like  tyranny.  But  the  tyranny  of  a  major- 
ity is  better  than  the  tyranny  of  a  minority. 

The  present  rule  of  the  Senate  is  ridiculous.  It  makes 
a  tyrant  of  the  minority.  It  ought  to  be  changed. 


OUR  OPTION  ON  NICAR.\CU'A 

THE  news  that  Canada  has  obtained  a  concession 
for  an  interi>c-eanic  railroad  across  Nicar  -  re- 
minds us  that  there  is  a  bit  of  unfinished  bu--....  on 
the  table  of  the  United  States  Senate  which  has  re- 
mained unfinished  altogether  too  long.  As  st>on  as  Con- 
gress assembles  it  should  proceed  at  once  to  pass  the 
treaty  which  has  been  negotiated  with  Nicaragua  ^\\- 
ing  us  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  a  canal  thru 
that  country.  It  is  not  fair  to  Nicaragua  to  leave  the 
matter  longer  in  suspense.  We  have  no  right  to  pla>" 
"the  dog  in  the  manger"  with  these  central    v  tM 

states.    If  we  neglect   to  avnil   ourselves  of  tin-     im-. -t 
tunities  they  otTt-r  us  we  should  give  w«>   to  .noine  tr  >ro 
enterprising  people  who  ar«>  willing  to  dev«K»p  ' 
try,    be   they    Canadians,    (.German!*.    JapaneaM*   or   t^my 
(»ther. 

\Vf    shouUI    renientber    that    in    January.    l^MCi.    tho 
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HouHu  of  Koprt'MciilativcH  voUsd  by  22:i  to  liH  to  luiUior 
ize  tho  conHtruclioii  of  a  fuiiul  at  Nii-aniKua  at  an  v\ 
pense  of  $1K0. ()()().()()().  ThiH  was  thu  estirnalo  of  i-ont 
mndo  by  tho  ciiKint'iTM  and  fxpcrls  of  tlu;  Third  Canal 
CommiHsion,  wliifli  nvoinincndi'd  tho  NicaraKna  route 
in  prcfiMi'mt'  to  tho  Pananiu.  Wo  nuiy  .suppoMo  that  thoy 
Uiulorestimalod  tho  cost  of  construction  in  the  caso  of 
tho  Nicara^ruan  plan  as  thoy  undouhtt'dly  did  in  the 
caso  of  tho  Panamanian  i>lan.  Hut  with  th*-  h's.son 
learned  from  Tananui  and  vvitli  improved  machinory 
for  excavation  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  time  a 
canal  may  be  constructed  for  some  such  sum  at 
NicaraRua,  and  if  so  its  tolls  could  be  less  than  half 
those  of  tho  Panama  Canal,  for  that  has  cost  us  about 
$400,000,000.  It  nuiy  bo  that  the  much  dreaded  earth- 
quakes of  Nicaragua  would  not  prove  to  be  worse  than 
the  landslides  of  Panama. 

At  any  rate,  we  should  hasten  to  take  up  the  option 
on  the  Nicarajifua  route  now  olTcred  us.  It  may  be  our 
last  chance,  for  we  hope  that  our  commercial  rivals  in 
Europe  will  never  again  be  so  short  of  cash  and  so  pre- 
occupied with  other  matters  as  they  are  at  present. 


A  NEW    TRADE    COMPANY 

THE  officers  and  directors  of  the  new  American  In- 
ternational Corporation  are  a  remarkable  group 
of  men  who  have  set  out  to  take  advantage  of  a  trade 
opportunity  offered  to  the  United  States  by  the  Great 
War.  There  are  neutral  countries  which  have  relied  for 
many  years  upon  European  capital  for  the  development 
of  their  resources.  It  is  estimated  that  England's  in- 
vestments in  South  America  have  amounted  to  $4,000,- 
000,000  and  that  half  as  much  has  been  placed  there  by 
Germany  and  France.  Not  only  have  these  European 
sources  of  supply  been  closed  by  the  war,  to  remain  in 
that  condition  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  the  investors 
are  now  withdrawing  their  money  because  Europe 
sorely  needs  it.  And  the  embarrassed  nations  are  turn- 
ing for  help  to  this  country,  where  money  paid  by  the 
belligerents  for  munitions  and  our  abundant  crops,  will 
seek  profitable  investment.  In  the  other  hemisphere 
there  are  countries  which  Europe  can  no  longer  assist, 
and  the  close  of  the  war  will  find  Russia  seeking  Ameri- 
can capital  and  skill  for  the  development  of  her  indus- 
tries and  natural  wealth. 

This  opportunity  has  appealed  to  the  Americans  who 
have  organized  the  new  company,  Americans  widely 
known  by  reason  of  their  success  and  prominence  in 
connection  with  great  industries,  our  railroads,  our  for- 
eign tirade  and  our  banks.  They  are  men  of  recognized 
power.  They  themselves  are  familiar  with  the  processes 
by  which  natural  resources  are  developed,  or  they  con- 
trol the  services  of  the  ablest  experts  in  their  fields  of 
industry.  Their  own  achievements  inspire  confidence. 
They  are  aided  by  a  chain  of  financial  institutions  here 
and  abroad.  The  company  is  an  association  of  men  ad- 
mirably equipped  for  its  purpose. 

Its  aim  is  to  take  up  the  work  which  the  warring  na- 
tions have  put  aside,  and  thus  not  only  to  enlarge  our 
foreign  trade,  but  also  so  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  that  the  gains  will  be  retained  and  will 
grow  in  the  years  following  the  war.  When  it  asks  for 
the  support  of  the  American  public  it  will  offer  the 
guarantees  to  be  found  in  the  careers,  wealth  and  asso- 


ciatioriM  of  itH  olIlcorH  and  directorM.  The  courne  of  the 
project  will  be  carefully  obMervwl  in  other  purtM  of  the 
world  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  for  whoHo  intert-MtH 
it  promises  to  exert  an  ('nduririK  ami  cliMtinctly  bene- 
licial  inlluence. 


CniiSKI)   AKK  'iili-:   I'KACK-MAKKliS 

Tlll'i  bleHHinjf  which  is  prf)miHed  to  the  peace-maktTM 
obviously  refers,  as  in  thir  case  of  other  beatitudcM, 
to  the  rewards  of  a  future  world,  not  of  thin.  For  in  this 
world  those  who  attempt  to  stoi)  a  quarrel  usually  K<-t 
into  trouble  with  one  party  and  often  with  both.  That 
must  be  expected,  but  it  docH  not  relieve  any  one  from 
the  duty  of  doing  whatever  he  can  to  make  peace. 

The  Russians  and  the;  .Jai)anes(.'  had  fought  each  other 
to  a  standstill  when  President  Roosevelt  intervened.  The 
war  might  well  have  continued  for  a  year  longer  without 
accomplishing  anything  more  than  the  greater  exhaus- 
tion of  the  belligerents.  Yet  both  sides  blame  Mr.  Roose- 
velt for  having  by  his  intervention  snatched  victory 
from  their  grasp.  The  Russians  claim  that  if  he  had  let 
them  alone  a  little  while  longer  they  would  have  driven 
their  enemies  from  Manchuria.  The  Japanese  claim  the 
same. 

We  believe  that  before  long  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  again  feel  it  his  duty  to  act  as  inter- 
mediary in  a  great  war.  We  hope  he  will  seize  the  first 
favorable  opportunity  to  proffer  his  services  in  that  ca- 
pacity. But  we  are  sure  that  whenever  he  does  he  will  be 
denounced  on  both  sides  as  a  meddler,  and  if  he  is  instru- 
mental in  hastening  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  he  will  be 
blamed  by  both  sides  for  preventing  them  from  gaining 
the  completer  triumph  for  which  they  hope.  Whichever 
nation  feels  most  anxious  for  peace  will,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  be  the  loudest  in  denouncing  any  suggestion  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  war  to  stop.  The  terms  of 
peace,  whatever  they  are,  cannot  completely  satisfy  any 
of  the  belligerents,  and  their  dissatisfaction  will  be  vent- 
ed upon  the  intermediary.  So  if  America  has  any  part  in 
the  making  of  peace  we  must  not  be  disappointed  if  from 
all  sides  we  get,  not  gratitude,  but  obloquy  and  ani- 
mosity. 


THREE   COLLEGE   PRESIDENCIES 

A  PRESIDENCY  is  a  high  ambition,  whether  of  a 
corporation,  a  college,  or  the  country.  Few  candi- 
dates decline  and  fewer  resign  except  for  age  or  on  de- 
mand by  dissatisfied  trustees.  Within  a  few  weeks  much 
interest  has  attached  to  changes  in  the  direction  of  sev- 
tral  important  educational  institutions  which  have  re- 
quired the  finding  for  them  of  new  presidents. 

Dartmouth  College  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country. 
It  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  education  to 
American  Indians,  but  the  red  men  have  past  away 
and  it  is  rare  that  one  appears  to  demand  free  tuition. 
After  six  years  of  service,  President  Nichols  has  re- 
signed, greatly  to  the  surprize  of  the  friends  of  the  col- 
lege. Following  a  succession  of  clergymen  as  presidents, 
he  was  chosen  as  a  lajonan  and  a  distinguished  investiga- 
tor in  science.  Under  him  the  college  has  rapidly  grown 
in  the  number  of  its  students  and  his  resignation  is 
deeply  regretted.  He  resigned  to  become  head  of  a  de- 
partment in  physics  at  Yale  University.  It  might  seem 
a  step  downward  in  grade,  but  we  can  well  imagine  he 
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should  be  glad  to  make  the  change.  About  a  college 
presidency  there  is  more  honor  and  glamor  than  enjoy- 
ment. A  president's  work  is  mainly  administration,  too 
often  the  collecting  of  money;  he  has  little  opportunity 
for  teaching,  too  little  professional  influence  over  indi- 
vidual students  and  no  time  for  investigation  and  study. 
To  a  student  like  Dr.  Nichols,  who  so  well  knows  the 
problems  in  physics  awaiting  discovery,  the  work  of 
administration  must  be  a  weariness.  He  has  done  what 
seemed  immediately  necessary  to  raise  the  department 
of  science  at  Dartmouth,  and  he  now  goes  where  he 
can  give  his  time  and  genius  in  the  laboratory,  adding 
something  of  value  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
to  a  civilization  which  is  based  upon  the  use  of  steam 
and  electricity.  This  is  a  high  and  worthy  ambition, 
for  the  work  of  a  discoverer  may  appear  higher  than 
that  of  an  administrator. 

Dartmouth  was  founded  for  red  men;  Fisk  Univer- 
sity for  black  men  and  women.  Dartmouth  has  been 
satisfied  with  the  name  of  college,  while  the  institution 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  took,  fifty  years  ago,  the  am- 
bitious designation  of  university.  Its  founders  looked 
far   ahead,   while   its   pupils   had   hardly   reached   the 
grammar  grade.  They  were,  however,  quite  as  advanced 
as  the  Indian  boys  under  President  Wheelock  when  his 
school  was  moved  from  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  to  Han- 
over. After  half  a  century  Fisk  University  gives  fair 
hopes  of  becoming  a  real  University,  while  we  observe 
that  during  the  year  several  other  negro  institutions 
founded  about  the  same  time  and  with  a  similar  am- 
bitious name,  such  as  Straight  and  Tougaloo,  have  been 
content  to  become  colleges.  There  are  two  negro  col- 
leges in  the  South  which  claim  precedence  in  rank  over 
the  others.  Howard  University,  if  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia belongs  to  the  South,  and  Fisk  University.  Howard 
has  large  support  from  Congress  and  Fisk's  future  is 
assured  by  a  considerable  endowment  and  a  body  of 
about  a  thousand  students,  but  that  cannot  yet  be  called 
a  true  university  which  includes  preparatory  and  nor- 
mal departments  and  which  awaits  the  development  of 
more  than  one  post  graduate  school.  Named  after  Gen- 
eral Clinton  B.   Fisk,  the  university  had  for  its   first 
president  Dr.   Cravath,  whose  son,  a  prominent  New 
York  lawyer,  is  now  president  of  its  board  of  trustees 
and  has  been  active  in  the  large  increase  of  its  endow- 
ment.  It  was   a  great   occasion   for   Fisk   University, 
when,    recently,  Fayette  A.  McKenzie  was  inaugurated 
as  president  in  the  presence  of  presidents  and  other 
representatives    of    the    principal    universities  of    the 
country.   Nashville   is  the  chief  educational  center  of 
the  South,  with  its  Vanderbilt  University  and  its  Pea- 
body  Normal  College  for  white  teachers,  and  now  Fisk 
University   gives   promise   that   the   highest   education 
shall  be  supplied  for  negro  youths.  This  is  not  yet  sup- 
plied. We  suppose  that  the  training  given  at  Fisk  or 
Howard  ranks  hardly  higher  than  two  years  at  Harvard 
or  Yale,  but  it  should  be  the  aim  to  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than   the  very  best  which   Vanderbilt  or 
Tulane  can  offer  to  white  youth,  whether  in  the  lan- 
guage.s  or  the  sciences.  Why  should  not  Fisk  University 
at  some  future  time  challenge  any  college  in  Tennes.see 
or  the  neighboring  states  to  an  extemporaneous  debate 
in  the  Latin  langutige,  just  as  it  sends  out  challenges  for 
football? 

Tiiskt'gee  Institut«'  dot-s  not  claim  to  be  a  university 


or   even   a   college,    but    in   usefulness   and   quality    it 
stands  higher  than  many  that  take  these  names.  It  is 
the  monument  of  one  man  who  has   just  past   away 
whose  name  it  ought  to  bear.  One  of  these  days  it 
be  a  college  or  a  university,  but  never,  we  trust,  wil. 
it  cease  to  teach  the  common  arts  of  life.  Dr.  Wash- 
ington never  called  himself  president,   only  principi 
and  now  a  new  principal  has  to  be  selected.  He  will  be] 
a  colored  man,  and  a  worthy  successor  will  be  found.] 
There  are  others  beside  Booker  T.  Washington,  great  I 
as  he  was.  The  race  has  not  failed  in  the  breed  of  noblej 
men.  It  is  famous  for  more  than  one  man.  It  is  a  splen- 
did augury  for  the  future  that  a  negro  has  by  his 
genius  been  able  to  found  this  largest  of  all  schools  foi 
the  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  that  it  has  secure 
so  many  influential  supporters,  both  North  and  South. 
Hampton  Institute  did  not  cease  to  grow  when  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  died  and  Tuskegee,  child  of  Hampton, 
will  find  leaders  and  friends  worthy  of  those  who  have| 
gone  before. 


THE  PHONOGRAPH  IN  CHURCH 

THE  old  question  of  how  far  it  is  advisable  to  use^ 
instrumental  music  in  church  services  has  entered 
upon  a  new  phase.  We  no  longer  use  the  harp  and 
psaltery,  altho  we  say  we  do  almost  every  Sunday.  The 
organ,  which  was  from  the  start  an  ecclesiastical  in- 
strument, is  still  ruled  out  by  some  of  our  stricter  sects. 
The  old  Scotch  Presb>i;erians,  who  objected  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  "kist  of  whustles'  into  the  sacred  edi- 
fice because  they  feared  it  would  ultimately  oust  con- 
gregational singing,  would  find  their  fears  confirmed  if 
they  returned  to  life  and  attended  one  of  our  fashion- 
able churches. 

Now  the  issue  turns  upon  the  propriety  of  the  newer 
forms  of  musical  machiner>'.  A  perplexed  priest  who 
has  no  choir  in  his  mission  churches  writes  to  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Review  to  know  if  he  may  employ  a  Vic- 
trola  to  sing  High  Mass.  The  answer  is  no,  and  we  quote 
the  question  as  it  was  put  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites  in  the  original  for  the  benefit  of  our  Latinist 
readers : 

An,  in   Missa   Solemni  et   aliis  functionibus,   in   e 
quibus  est   carentia   mag'istri   organi    vel   cantorum. 
laicorum,  liceat  uti  machina  vulgo  dicta  Grammofono,   p-v 
cantu  atricte  liturgico  gregoriano,  partium  variabilium  a  .: 
invariabilium  Missae  Solemnis,  hymnorum  et  aliorum  o.-i- 
ticorum? 

Roma  locuta  est:  causa  finita  est.  This  di'"'"'       * 
the  phonograph  so  far  as  the  Catholic  Churv..  .     - 
cerned,  but  there  are  enough  more  delicate  quest io;> 
involved  in  the  new  instrumentation  to  ke<fp  the  Co' 
gregation  of  Rites  busy  or  to  give  grounds  for  a  sohi-*" 
in   some   Protestant   sects.   What,    for   ••■  '   •\-e,    is   t'c 
essential  difference  between  a  phonogra,      ..   d  a  hir^vi 
choir  of  non-Christian  singers?  U  it  allowable  to  pli 
the  organ  by  a  paper  roll  instead  of  by  the  f\ngers?  How 
about  substituting  the  sermon  record  of  the  ■ 
([uent  preacher  in  the  country  for  ministers  ot 
torii-al  ability?  .And  if  hvmns  may  t>«  sung  \- 
graph,    why    may    not    prayera    b«  said   and   why    »•  t 
rt'.Mponseti    given    by    the    same   meant?     And    if    th^ " 
WM    run    these    instruments    by    hydrtveJectrio    p 
are   we   not    back    to   the   praying    wi»ter  wheel 
MiiddhlHtM? 
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Tlic  Armenian 
Massacres 


Tho  photoj^raphs  k'^''" 
lu'io  hIkiw  how  (iiu« 
Nniall  haiut  of  Aimumi 
lan.s  11(1111  tlic  villa^'ffs  nlimil  Antiocli 
»'srapt«(l  (l\»>  (lonLrui-liiiii  wliiili  haw  ovi-r- 
whclnu'd  lluur  ruoo.  It  is  imliH'd  a  mini- 
ilt'  (l\nt  witli  less  tliaii  a  (lioiisaiui  humi 
and  witli  not  iMioii^li  ^iiiis  to  ^o  ai'ound 
ind  vvilli  litllu  food  and  ammunition 
llu'so  Ainu'nian  ramili«'s  wcro  aide  to 
hold  tlio  mountain  on  wliich  tiu-y  had 
takiMi  rofufTo  ajrainst  an  army  of  7000 
Turks  undor  (!t>rman  olliri'is.  Their 
entire  stoek  of  aims  consisted  of  150 
ohl  Frcneh  rifles,  TjOO  shotguns,  50  re- 
volvers and  1200  da^jrers.  The  attaekin^!: 
Turks  several  times  i^ot  within  live 
yards  of  the  trenches  when  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  >;cun  lire  and  the 
rocks  rolled  down  upon  them  by  the 
Armenian  men  and  women. 

The  Turks  have  taken  care  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  American  missionaries 
who  have  in  many  cases  been  able  to 
save  Armenian  families  from  slaufjhter 
and  the  pirls  in  the  American  schools 
from  beinp  carried  off  to  the  harems. 
Hut  it  is  now  reported  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  American  mission  at 
Urfa,  the  Rev.  Francis  Hayes  Leslie; 
has  been  murdered  by  the  Turks  while 
trying:  to  protect  the  Armenians  under 
his  care.  Dr.  Leslie  is  a  fjraduate  of 
Farjro  Collep:e,  North  Dakota,  and  had 
been  sent  back  to  Urfa  before  the  war 
together  with  Dr.  Bridjre,  of  Michijyan. 

The   commission   of  which   Viscount 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

\iiiimliti-    ■_')•      ItiduiirN   niiiltiri'    I'rJH 

I'ciHJ.    IviiiNtT    vihi(M    Vli'iinii, 
Xiiiriiilii'r    .",((     .MimIii    l«<avi'    MoniiHlir. 

'I'lii'i'o    AiihIi'Iiiii    iiiinlMtiM'H    ri'Nl|{ii. 
hrvcmUvr  1      Itnl.v   will  uot  iniiki'  Nt'ii 

iira(<>    pi'iirr.     MriliHli    r«*tri'itl    down 

'I'iKris    fniiu    lliiKdiid. 
Itiiriiilirr     '2-     (ifM'liiiiliy     iihIo'iI     tu     re 

cnll      ('iiplaliiM      Kii,v-Kd      miil      vnn 

I'ai AiiNlrlMiiM    iiivudiiiK    Mnnd- 

iii'Kri>. 
Hiiiiiilifr    .'I  — A1H<'H    mmU     frccdiiiii     of 

act  inn    ill    .Mnrcilniija.   AiikI"I'"''i-ii<'Ii 

('iiiii|iiiiKi>    ill    Kiiiiii'i'un    proKr*'''-^!"^. 
Ihriinhir    I      tliM'niaiiH    roiu'W    atlaiks 

<m      Dviiisk      fi 1        wi'Htcrii      nIiIo. 

Italian    attacks  on    iii\r7.  sIikIoii. 
Dfvrnihrr    r>      ItniiiMnia    coinmandrrrs 

fon-ijfii      slii|ipiii(;      in      her      ports. 

<'liint's(>     ci'iiiser     "t'liiio-ho"     iriiili- 

nil's    at    Sliaiigliai. 


Urycd  JH  the  h«u«l  ruportit  thut  thv  ux- 
t«nt  of  the  miiMMaert!  und  th«  cruulUtM 
priKlised  are  irrealer  than  ut  llrHt  Hup- 
pOHe<l.  .Since  luMt  Muy  HOO.OOO  Armen- 
ian mun,  women  and  children  haw  luMtn 
murder«*<l,  u  <-rime  uri[)arulleled  in  his- 
tory. The  worat  details  of  the  alroritieM 
UM  told  by  tho  rofuj<ee»  ut  Tillin  are  t«x* 
hideouH  to  he  printed  in  a  muKu/.inc 
but  we  (piote  u  few  puHHafceH  from  the 
Uryce  report; 

At  MiiMJi  early  in  .Inly  the  nuthoritit^ 
riill<M|  nil  till-  AriiHMiliiiiH  to  hand  ovit  tliidr 
amis  and  a  lartc  raiiHoin  for  iIm-  iiolalilcH 
of  till'  town  ami  tin-  l<-adiiiK  in<-n.  'I'lii-  vil- 
lajjiTS  Wf'rf  Miili.i<'<'ti'(|  to  rcvoltiiiK  tortiir<*)«. 
I'"iiiK<T  nails  and  tof  nails  wr-re  foreihly 
exir  iicti'd.  t<'«'tli  w<Tf  knoi'kfd  out,  unHt'n 
wiiitlN'd  (iov\n  jind  tin-  victims  donf  to 
(Icatli  in  liiiK^'riiiK  iiKoiiy.  The  fi-niah-  rela 
lives  of  the  victims  who  cam<'  to  their  re»»- 
eiie  were  i)i)traK<'d  Ix-for*-  their  ey<-s.  and 
the  shrieks  of  tla-  miitil:iti-d  m<-ii  and  the 
death  (Ties  of   the   victimv   Idled   the  air. 

The  method  employefl  in  dlsi«)sinfc  of 
tho  women  and  ehildren  in  the  *-'iiie<'n- 
trated     camps     was     by     hiirning. 

In  the  hill  country  of  Sasiin  liVK^)  siir- 
vivinjj  warriors  were  surroinnlef]  l)y  '.V).()<H) 
'i'lii'ks  and  Kurds.  Then  followed  a  rleti- 
perate,  heroic  stniKKle  for  life.  Men,  women 
and  children  fought  with  knives,  scythes, 
stones — anythiuK    they    could    get. 


Serbia 


two    remaining 
importance     in 


Midf 


THE   FLAG   OF  SAFETY 


The     only 

towns     of     ....,,...  w^w^v.     .. 
^  Serbia,  Prisrend  and  Mon 

astir,  have  now  been  surrendered,  so 
six  weeks  after  the  Austro-German 
forces  began  their  invasion  the  country 
has  been  completely  conquered.    Only 


Medi:ni 

THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS,  FROM  ANTIOCH 
One  of  the  most  movinK  incidents  of  the  Great  War  is  the  marvelous  escape  from  massacre  of  a  body  of  Armenians  from  six  \'illages  just  west 
of  Anlioch.  Notified  that  they  were  to  be  banished  to  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia  within  eight  days  and  knowing  that  this  would  mean  death 
for  mo.st  of  them,  they  fled  to  Iho  hills  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Ale.xandretta.  Here  they  defended  themselves  for  fifty-three  days  against  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  Turks  until  finally  their  Red  Cross  flag  caught  the  attention  of  a  passing  French  cruiser  which  carried  them  to  Port  Said  and  safety. 
Those   rescued   included  a  thousand  men,   fourteen    hundred   women  and    eleven   hundred   children  and  four  hundred  babies 
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•OUT   OF  THE  TRENCHES   BY   CHRISTMAS" 
The   Oscar   II,   chartered   by   Mr.    Henry   Ford,  sailed    from  New    York    on    December   4    with   about 
150    pacifists    aboard.    Mr.    Ford    hopes    to    bring    about    peace    by    Christmas,    tho    he    is    as    yet 
uncertain   of   the   means   he   will   use.    Holland   promises   to  prevent    his    plan   to   establish   an    anti- 
militarist   center  there.   Mr.   Bryan   hopes  to  join   the   party  later 


some  ten  miles  of  railroad  as  it  run.s 
thru  the  canyons  of  the  Vardar  River 
into  Greece  yet  remain  to  be  taken,  but 
the  French  are  said  to  be  withdrawing 
from  this  position.  By  their  victory  on 
the  historic  plain  of  Kossovo  anil  the 
capture  of  Prisrend  following  the  Bul- 
gars  claim  to  have  taken  16,000  Ser- 
bian prisoners  besides  obtaining  a  large 
amount  of  war  material,  including  fifty 
field  guns,  20,000  rifles  and  148  auto- 
mobiles. Prisrend  stands  close  to  the 
western  frontier  of  Serbia  near  where 
the  boundaries  of  Montenegro  and 
Serbia  join,  boundaries  which  were 
drawn  with  such  care  and  anxiety  by 
the  international  commi.ssion  two  years 
ago,  but  doubtless  soon  to  be  obliterat- 
ed. F'^ifty  miles  west  of  Prisrend  is  the 
city  of  Scutari  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and  here  what  is  left  of  the  Ser- 
bian government  has  made  its  head 
quarters. 

The  Serbian  troopH  and  refugees 
who  have  fled  into  the  Albanian  moun- 
tains will  suffer  from  the  ificlemency  of 
both  man  and  nature.  The  weather  is 
below  the  freezing  point  and  snow 
covers  the  ground.  Albania  is  the  only 
part  of  F^urope  which  remuinH  in  it.s 
primitive  Htate,  no  railrou<lH,  no  great 
citiuH,  no  manufactures  or  commerce. 
no  national  unity  or  estnbliMheti  order. 


The  Albanians  in  general  hate  the 
Serbs  and  with  good  reason.  Only  three 
years  ago  the  Serbs  overran  the  coun- 
try with  fire  and  sword  and  their  atroci- 
ties, as  revealed  in  the  report  of  tho 
Carnegie  investigating  commission, 
shocked  the  civilized  world.  The  Al- 
banians have  not  forgiven  the  Serbs 
for  annexing  Albanian  territory  and 
they  are  taking  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  avenge  themselves.  It  is 
reported  that  some  of  the  Albanian 
tribes  are  actively  assisting  the  Aus- 
trians  against  the  Serbs  and  Montene- 
grins. 

The  invasion  of  Montenegro  by  the 
Austrians  will  do  more  to  provoke  the 
wrath  of  the  Italians  than  anything 
else,  for  Queen  Helena  of  Italy  is  a 
daughter  of  King  Nicholas  of  Monte- 
negro. It  is  not  yet  known  what  form 
the  aid  which  the  Italian  Foreign  Min- 
ister has  pi'omisetl  to  Serbia  will  take. 
Possibly  the  Italian  troops  will  be  sent 
across  the  Adriatic  to  Aviona  on  the 
Albanian  coast  which  is  alreaily  held 
by  the  Italians.  Hut  such  action  will 
tenti  further  to  alienate  (Ireece  from 
the  Allies,  for  (Ireece  claim.s  Aviona 
and   the  southern   part  of  .Mlmnia. 

Monastir  on  the  Cireek  Serbian  frun 
tier  was  taken  by  the  Hulgurs.  but  the 
Austrian  Mag  was  the  only  one  hoisted. 


doubtless  to  avoid  otfending  Greece. 
Serbia  in  annexing  Monastir  as  part  of 
her  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  Balkan 
war  could  not  claim  any  ethnic  justifi- 
cation for  her  claim  since  the  inhabi- 
tants were  mostly  Bulgars  and  the 
minority  largely  Greeks  and  Jews.  The 
Serbs,  who  had  been  defending  the  ap- 
proaches to  Monastir,  retreated  in  part 
into  Greece,  where  it  appears  they  were 
well  treated  and  have  not  been  dis- 
armed and  interned  as  was  feared.  The 
Allies,  however,  have  not  yet  obtained 
satisfactory  assurances  from  Greece 
that  they  will  have  the  necessary  free- 
dom of  operation  in  Macedonia  and 
Salonica  for  their  campaign  against 
Bulgaria  and  they  have  threatened 
Greece  with  another  blockade  unless 
she  yields  to  them. 

The  attitude  of  Rumania  is  causing 
anxiety  to  both  sides.  Russian  forces 
are  being  massed  on  the  frontier  and 
the  Austro-German  troops  are  now  be- 
ing withdrawn  from  Serbia  to  be  used 
in  meeting  the  attack  from  this  new 
quarter. 

„..._,  In     our     issue     of 

British  Defeat  m      November     19     we 

Mesopotamia         ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^  j. 

vance  of  the  British  expedition  up  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers  until  they 
had  arrived  within  eighteen  miles  of 
their  goal,  the  city  of  Bagdad.  Here, 
however,  they  met  with  what  is  cer- 
tainly a  check  and  may  be  a  serious 
reverse.  According  to  the  British  ver- 
sion the  forces  under  General  Town- 
shend  gained  a  victory  over  the  Turks 
at  the  ancient  city  of  Ctesiphon,  prac- 
tically wiping  out  one  of  the  four  divi- 
sions opposed  to  them  and  taking  a 
large  number  of  prisoners.  But  later, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  water  and 
the  arrival  of  Turkish  reinforcements, 
the  British  withdrew  downstream,  tak- 
ing their  wounded  and  captives  with 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  which 
comes  to  us  from  Turkish  and  German 
sources  says  that  the  British  lost  more 
than  five  thousand  and  at  '  -d  an 
immense    amount    of    war  al    in 

their  flight.  Three  aeroplanes  out  of 
the  four  which  the  British  possest  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  as  well  as 
three  machine  guns,  a  hundred  camels, 
three  vessels  and  a  flag.  The  British 
tried  to  make  a  stand  at  the  fortified 
town  of  Azizi,  but  a  night  attack  by 
the  Turks  drove  them  on  down  the 
Tigris  to  Kut-el-Amara,  a  hundred 
miles  below  Bagdad 

If  the  British  def.  li 

the    Turkish    report  c- 

ish   expectations   of   soon    taking    Kag- 
dad  and  so  se<."uring  control  of  *'"     *'    s- 
i>potan(ian    valley,    will    l»e    di 
ed.   The  strength  of  the  e\  y 

force  is  not  known  to  the  ^k.ic..  i-^;  it 
certainly  does  not  nunik>er  iM»ny  thou- 
sand,  and    the   task  of  coi'  ■>- 

plieM    up    the    river<i    and    l. .  .i« 

beset  with  hostile  trtb«Mmeu  i«  v«ry 
dithcult     The  work  > 

roail  ffvun  the  Ho«pi^        .         i_  a* 

t>een  rapidly  pu»h«U  Jurinif  the  war 
and     may     hav«    matls    mon*    prv>(fi 
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^larro  in  New   York  Tribune 

HOLD   FAST,    now! 


Kirbu   in  New    York    World  Ctaare   in  New    York   Evening   .Sun 

JOY-RIKINO  ^KH   III 

COING.   GOING.   GONE— THE    KORD    PEACiO    EXPEDITION 


than  is  suspected.  To  last  accounts  it 
had  been  completed  to  a  point  150  miles 
east  of  Aleppo,  and  so  only  about  400 
miles  west  of  Baprdad.  The  opening  of 
a  thorofare  thru  the  Balkans  to  Con- 
stantinople will  enable  the  Germans  to 
send  munitions  and  officers  or  even 
troops  directly  into  Mesopotamia  to 
meet  the  Russian  attack  from  the  north 
and  the  British  from  the  south. 

_,      --  It     has     been     the 

The  Management    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.jj^  ^^^^ 

of  the  War  .,  „     4^       j? 

the  governments  of 

the  Central  Powers  had  remained  un- 
shaken while  all  the  Allies  had  suffei'ed 
from  cabinet  crises  during  the  war. 
This,  it  seems,  can  no  longer  be 
claimed,  for  three  of  the  Austrian  cabi- 
net have  resigned,  the  ministers  of 
Commerce,  Finance  and  the  Interior. 
The  political  significance  of  this  can 
only  be  surmised.  These  cabinet 
changes  followed  upon  a  flying  visit  of 
the  Kaiser  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  in 


consultation  with  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  his  advisers. 

The  delay  and  ineffectiveness  of  the 
Allies  in  the  Balkan  crisis  which  proved 
fatal  to  Serbia  showed  the  necessity  of 
a  closer  cooperation  between  the  com- 
mands. Hereafter  all  campaigns  will 
be  conducted  in  concert,  according  to 
plans  worked  out  by  joint  general  staff 
of  military  and  naval  experts  and  ap- 
proved by  the  responsible  ministers  of 
the  several  governments  in  conference. 
Two  such  war  councils  have  been  held, 
one  at  Paris  and  the  other  at  Calais, 
between  the  French  and  English 
premiers  and  their  chief  advisers. 

Greneral  Joffre  has  been  placed  in 
command  of  all  of  the  French  armies 
except  those  in  Africa.  Hitherto,  tho 
ranked  as  Generalissimo,  campaigns  in 
Gallipoli  and  Macedonia  have  not  been 
under  his  control. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag  on 
November  30  it  became  evident  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  prevent  some 


discussion  of  the  two  important  ques- 
tions which  have  been  kept  out  of  the 
previous  sessions,  namely,  the  food  sup- 
ply and  the  terms  of  peace.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Reichstag  in  his  opening 
speech  summed  up  the  situation  in  the 
following  language: 

Proud  KiiKlii'i'l  is  troubled  .'ilxmt  the 
key  to  hop  siiiirtiiiacy.  All  our  «'iH'ini«'.s  have 
rc'C0Bni7,«'(l  that  we  are  inviii<ibl<-  on  the 
battlefield ;  so,  the  more  eagerly  do  they 
cling  to  their  hope  to  destroy  us  economic- 
ally,   to    conquer    us    by    hunger. 

We  have  grain  for  bread ;  potatoes,  the 
most  important  food  of  the  peoi>le.  are 
abundant.  If  in  other  things  there  may  be 
a  scarcity,  as  cannot  be  disputed,  yet  the 
hardships  thus  caused  to  a  majority  of  the 
poorer  population  will  be  surmounted  by 
the  organization   of  the  provision   market. 


Italy's  Part 
in  the  War 


The  Austrian  city  of 
Gorz,  ten  miles  east  of 
the  Italian  frontier,  still 
holds  out  against  persistent  attacks  of 
the  Italian  troops.  For  nine  days  and 
nights  the  fighting  for  the  possession  of 
the  bridgehead  on  the  Isonzo  River  at 
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YOUNG    ENGLAND'S    PART 
H.  R.  H.    Prince  Henry  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.   With  other  Eton    College  boys  he  chose  to  give   up   a   half-holiday   to  help   unload   the  army 
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Pictorial  News 

AN    OVERFLOW    MEETING 
In    New    York    City    freight    congestion    grows    worse    instead   of   better.    The   piers    are  overcrowded 

and  even   the   nearby   streets    are    filled 


Gorz  continued  without  cessation.  This 
is  "the  hell  of  battlefields"  according 
to  the  Austrian  commander,  the  Arch- 
duke Joseph  Fei'dinand,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  nowhere  else  have  so 
many  fallen  in  so  small  a  space. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  rumored  that 
Italy  was  likely  to  make  a  separate 
peace  with  Austria  and  withdraw  from 
the  war.  The  Austrian  Government  of- 
fered Italy  last  May  more  of  the  "un- 
redeemed" territory  for  remaining  out 
of  the  war  than  she  has  gained  by  her 
six  months  fighting  and  doubtless  that 
ofFer,  or  a  better  one,  is  open.  But 
now  it  appears  that  Italy  has  definitely 
decided  to  join  with  the  Entente  Allies 
for  better  or  worse.  The  Pact  of  Lon- 
don by  which  on  September  5,  1914, 
France,  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
agreed  not  to  make  peace  separately, 
has  now  been  signed  by  Italy,  so  the 
new  Quintuple  Alliance  is  accom- 
plished, for  Japan  signed  in  October. 

This  action  was  announced  by  For- 
eign Minister  Sonnino  to  the  Italian 
Parliament  on  December  1.  At  the 
same  time  he  took  occasion  to  express 
the  determination  of  Italy  to  take  part 
in  the  Balkan  campaign.  He  said: 

The  I'xiHtcnce  i>f  thf  iiolitiral  aiid  •■<■<>- 
uoiiiio  indpp«'n(]pii(«'  itf  Sfibiu  is  ii  vital 
iiPCL'MMity  for  Italy's  existence  as  a  Kieat 
pdwer.  Id  acciinl  with  iir  allies  we  cnii- 
sider  the  restoration  of  the  heroic  Sci'liiaii 
peojile  in  the  fullness  of  its  iiiileiiendeiici- 
as  an  iinavoiilahh'  conilition  to  end  tliis 
Krcat    war. 

The  statement  of  policy  made  by 
Baron  Sonnino  received  the  approval 
of  all  parties  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. 


evident  that  the  people  have  become 
alarmed  at  the  invasion  of  Persia  from 
the  north  by  the  Russians,  from  the 
south  by  the  British,  and  are  taking  up 
arms  in  defense  of  the  independence 
of  their  country.  The  Shah  was  at  first 
disposed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  these 
nationalists  and  was  ready  to  take  the 
field  against  the  invaders.  But  the 
massing  of  a  strong  Russian  force  at 
Kazvin,  only  eighty-six  miles  north- 
west of  Teheran,  caused  him  to  change 
his  mind  suddenly.  He  has  consented  to 
remain  in  Teheran  and  to  allow  the 
Russians  to  search  in  the  capital  for 
the  depots  of  arms  which  had  been  hid- 
den in  preparation  for  a  rising. 


The  Senate  and 
the   House 


In  preparation  for 
the  session  of  Con- 
gress several  ques- 
tions and  appointments  were  consid- 
ered last  week  by  the  managing  com- 


mittees of  the  majority,  and  in  caucus, 
at  Washington.  Mr.  Kern,  of  Indiana, 
was  reelected  floor  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Concerning  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  there  was  a  sharp 
contest.  Objection  was  made  to  the  re- 
election of  Senator  Clarke,  of  Arkan- 
sas, because  at  the  recent  session  he 
led  the  seven  Democratic  bolters  who 
turned  against  the  Administration's 
Ship  Purchase  bill.  In  opposition  to  him 
twenty-three  votes  were  pledged.  After 
several  caucus  sessions,  Mr.  Clarke  was 
reelected  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to 
twenty-three,  his  unsuccessful  competi- 
tor being  Mr.  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  on 
whose  motion  the  election  was  made 
unanimous.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  was 
elected  party  whip. 

Drastic  propositions  for  cloture 
amendments  to  the  rules  for  debate 
were  made  by  Senator  Owen  and 
others.  Attempts  to  limit  debate  in  the 
Senate  have  heretofore  been  unsuc- 
cessful. Mr.  Owen  asked  that  debate 
should  be  closed  within  two  days  fol- 
lowing a  majority  vote  on  the  motion 
of  a  Senator  asserting  that  there  was 
undue  delay.  He  was  made  chairman  of 
a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question.  This  committee  reported  a 
rule  providing  that  upon  the  assertion 
of  a  Senator  that  there  was  undue  de- 
lay, a  vote  should  be  taken,  and  that 
if  a  majority  should  say  that  he  was 
right  the  debate  must  close  within  two 
days.  But  the  caucus  at  the  end  of  the 
week  practically  abandoned  the  project 
after  five  hours  debate,  which  showed 
that  no  form  of  cloture  could  command 
sufficient  support.  Mr.  Owen  and  his 
committee  were  given  leave  to  with- 
draw their  recommendation.  If  it  had 
been  accepted,  there  would  have  been 
a  long  discussion  on  the  rules  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  and  reception  of 
the  President's  message  might  have 
been  delayed.  Mr.  Owen  can  introduce 
his  rule  in  a  resolution,  and  it  will  be 
referred  to  the  Rules  Committee.  Prob- 
ably debate  upon  the  Administration's 
program   will   be  without  limit   in   the 


Anarchy 
in  Persia 


The  British  expedition  ofier- 
atiiig  frotn  the  Persian  (!ulf 
Ih  in  double  peril,  for  while 
it  is  forced  to  retire  by  the  attack  of 
the  Turkh  in  Mttsopotamiu  it  \h  threat- 
ened with  u  rJHinif  in  the  rear  by  the 
PerMJunH.  Little  news  if*  allowed  to 
transpire  from  this  part  of  the  wnrlil 
and   that  little  is  not  reliable,  but  it  \n 


.SI  .\Nl>lNi.    KiioM   ONLY 
III    Ihu    Krii)    K«llru«ul    y»fJ»   thi>u»»n»lii   ut  vtkX*  mtv   ll««l   up    fur   liuk   of   Ma 
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S»>iml»>.  Souir  liiiv«*  Haiti  Ihiit  without 
rlotmc  llu'  new  Sliip  i>ili  caniiKl  Ik- 
|)aHH(>(l. 

Mf.   Kitrliiii,  of  Norlh  Caioliiia,  whti 
opixiscs  till'  luilitaiy  and  nasal  tU'l'msf 
planH,  is  rhaiinian  of  tlit'  limiHt«  Com 
mittci'  on   Ways  atui   Moan.s,  and  lli>or 
Icadi'i .     'This     commit  loo     diioots     tin- 
ftntnation  of  othor  fonunitt«'i's.  Tlu'  oM 
fhairrni'ii     nio     r«'tainfd.     Aliout     two 
tliirds  of  thorn  aio  from  tho  South,  liv 
causo  tho  numlior  of  Kopuitlican  |{»'pro 
sentativos    has     hiH'n     incioascd.     oath 
committee  will  havo  ouo  more  Repuh- 
lioaii  at  this  session. 


In  the  Field 


111  Chioatro,  Til  men,  near- 
ly all  t)f  them  t)Mifers  of 
of   Labor        ,;^j^^,,.  ^,„i„„„  i„  the  huiltl- 

in>r  industry,  have  been  intlicteti,  oaoli 
of  them  -10  times  antl  on  several  thou- 
sand counts,  for  extortion,  conspiracy 
and  malicious  mischief.  It  is  charj^eti 
that  the  accused  men  have  collectetl 
more  than  $ri00.000  in  blackmail  from 
buildinjr  contractors.  Their  method  was 
to  call  a  strike  on  some  slight  pretext, 
and  then  to  accept  for  settlement  a 
bribe,  which  commonly  was  $500,  altht) 
in  some  cases  a  much  larger  sum  was 
demanded.  The  State's  Attorney  (who 
has  recently  received  threats  against 
his  life)  says  that  several  of  the  black- 
mailers' victims  wei"e  ruined  by  them. 
There  was  a  blacklist  for  all  who  did 
not  satisfy  the  demands.  These  men, 
he  adds,  were  not  really  labor  leaders 
or  representatives  of  union  labor,  but 
were  a  disgrace  to  it  and  were  working 
for  themselves. 

At  the  first  hearing  in  court,  twenty- 
five  of  the  accused  appeared.  Several 
had  left  the  city.  Among  the  indicted 
are  two  saloon  keepei's  and  two  bar- 
tenders. The  judge  decided  that  the 
bail  must  be  $2,500  for  each  indict- 
ment, or  $115,000  for  each  man.  The 
total  would  exceed  $6,000,000. 

There  has  been  much  disorder  at 
Wilkesbari'e,  Pennsj^lvania,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  strike  of  street  railway 
employees.  Mobs  wrecked  cars  last 
week  and  inflicted  serious  injuries  upon 
strike-breakers,  who  are  beginning  to 
desert  because  the  service  is  so  perilous. 
The  men  have  decided  to  accept  State 
Senator  Carlin  as  an  umpire.  The  com- 
pany refused  to  have  any  dealings  with 
their  leader.  Peace  has  not  been  re- 
stored in  all  the  war  order  factories. 
The  2400  workmen  of  a  manufacturer 
of  automobile  bodies  (on  war  con- 
tracts) at  Cleveland,  on  strike  for  a 
month,  have  gone  back,  with  a  wage 
increase  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  But 
900  men  at  the  Winchester  Arms  works, 
in  New  Haven  are  out  for  a  day  of 
eight  hours,  and  the  employees  of  the 
Remington  company  in  Bridgeport  are 
holding  meetings  for  a  strike,  on  ac- 
count of  discrimination  against  mem- 
bers of  unions. 

Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  a  well 
known  I.  W.  W.  agitator,  has  been  on 
trial  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  for  in- 
citing strikers  to  violence  in  a  public 
address  there  two  years  and  a  half  ago. 
The  jury  found  her  not  guilty.  Two 
years  ago  the  jury  disagreed.  The  testi- 
mony  of   detectives    and    policemen    as 


(c)  Intel  national  Film  Service 

FREE    SPEECH    ACQUITTED 

Miss   Elizabeth   Gurley  Flynn,  the  younp:  I.  W.   W.   leader,  on   trial   for   incitinp;  a  riot  amone  the 

silk  mill  strikers  in   Paterson,  N.   J.,   was   found   "not  jiuilty."   "Freedom  of  speech   has  triumphed 

over   "loranorder"  "    was    Miss    Flynn's    comment    on    the    case 


to  the  words  she  used  was  not  credited. 
She  was  assisted  by  a  notable  defense 
committee  of  eighty-one  persons,  among 
whom  were  Mrs.  0.  H.  P.  Belmont, 
Mrs.  Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  Mrs.  Inez 
Milholland  Boissevain,  Mrs.  Frederick 
C.  Howe,  Miss  Lillian  Wald,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Bruere,  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman, 
Mrs.  Willard  Straight,  William  Eng- 
lish Walling,  Amos  Pinchot,  the  Rev. 
Percy  Stickney  Grant,  and  four  other 
clergymen.  This  committee  employed 
counsel  and  paid  the  cost  of  the  de- 
fense. 


Buenz  and 
the  Attaches 


At  the  close  of  the  trial, 
in     New     York,     of     Dr. 


Karl  Buenz,  resident  di- 
rector of  the  Hamburg-American 
Steamship  Company,  and  three  of  his 
subordinates,  the  accused  were  found 
guilty  of  defrauding  the  United  States 
by  means  of  false  manifests,  which 
misrepresented  the  nature  of  the  car- 
goes, and  the  destination,  of  ships  sent 
out  from  New  York  with  coal  and  pro- 
visions for  German  warships  at  sea. 
Dr.  Buenz,  formerly  German  Minister 
to  Mexico,  and  for  years  prominently 
connected  with  the  German  Foreign  Of- 
fice, was  sentenced,  with  two  of  his 
associates,  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year 
and  a  half  in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 
The  fourth  man    accused  was   sent  to 


the  same  prison  for  one  year.  Viola- 
tions of  neutrality  or  international  law 
were  not  involved  directly  in  the  ver- 
dict, but  the  offense  was  fraud,  which 
tended  to  throw  suspicion  on  all  Amer- 
ican manifests  and  clearance  papers 
and  to  affect  our  commerce. 

On  the  following  day  our  Govern- 
ment requested  the  Government  of  Ger- 
many to  recall  immediately  Captain 
Boy-Ed,  naval  attache,  and  Captain 
von  Papen,  military  attache  of  the 
German  Embassy,  "on  account  of  what 
this  Government  considers  improper 
activitie3  in  military  and  naval  mat- 
ters." 

It  is  said  that  this  action  had  been 
intended  for  some  time,  and  that  delay 
\vas  due  to  some  hope  that  Germany 
would  disavow  responsibility  for  the 
work  of  the  submarine  that  sank  the 
"Lusitania."  But  there  no  longer 
seemed  to  be  room  for  even  hope  as  to 
that,  and  the  request  for  recall  was 
sent.  It  is  reported  that  the  Austrian 
Consul  General,  Alexander  von  Nuber, 
and  several  German  or  Austrian  con- 
suls will  soon  be  the  subjects  of  similar 
requests.  Altho  no  official  statement  of 
the  evidence  against  the  two  attaches 
has  been  made  the  list  of  their  offenses 
is  a  long  one.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that   $27,000,000   of   the   German    Gov- 
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ernment's  money  has  been  used  here, 
mainly  under  their  direction,  in  plots 
and  the  promotion  of  projects  hostile 
to  the  Allies.  Boy-Ed's  connection  with 
the  case  of  Stealer,  who  was  sent  to 
prison  for  thi-ee  years  for  using  a  false 
passport,  was  conclusively  shown  at 
the  time  of  Stegler's  arrest. 

- .     „     ,,  The  ship  "Oscar  II," 

Mr.  Ford  s  ,        •       „           r,      . 

T^          ^        ...  bearing  Henry  Ford 

Peace  Expedition  j     iT             j.         j? 

^  and     his     party    of 

peace  advocates,  sailed  from  New  York 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th.  There  was 
a  ci'owd  of  sympathizing  persons  and 
sightseers  on  the  pier.  Mr.  Bryan  was 
there,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Mr. 
Bryan  had  exprest  to  Mr.  Ford  his  sym- 
pathy, but  had  also  said  that  he  felt 
that  just  now  he  could  be  of  greater 
service  in  this  country,  opposing  a  large 
increase  of  army  and  navy  expendi- 
tures. He  hopes  that  he  can  join  the 
Ford  party  at  The  Hague.  Just  before 
the  ship  sailed  he  was  a  witness  at  the 
marriage  of  Berton  Braley,  a  writer, 
and  Miss  Marian  Rubincam,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Both  of  them  are  Mr.  Ford's 
guests  on  the  steamship.  Mr.  Ford  was 
very  confident  that  those  who  predicted 
failure  for  his  project  would  be  disap- 
pointed. After  the  ship  had  left  her 
pier,  a  delayed  guest.  Urban  J.  Ledoux, 
of  Biddeford,  Maine,  who  said  he  had 
been  invited,  tried  to  swim  out  to  her. 
A  tugboat  rescued  him,  and  he  was 
taken   to   a  hospital. 

The  official  list  showed  the  names  of 
148  guests.  But  fifty-four  of  them  are 


E.  K.  Jessup 

THE  MAIN  ARTERY  OF  SERBIAN  TRAFFIC 
The  Vardar  River,  along  which  runs  the  railroad 
(seen  on  the  right)  connecting  Salonica  and 
Nish.  The  French  and  British  from  Salonica  aro 
now  trying  to  hold  the  Vardar  River  against  the 
Bulgars    who    are    pushing   down    it    from    Serbia 

newspaper  or  magazine  correspondents, 
three  represent  moving  picture  com- 
panies, and  twenty  are  members  of  Mr. 
Ford's   personal    staff.    Miss    Jane    Ad- 


dams  was  taken  ill,  and  therefore  could 
not  go.  Among  those  who  declined  was 
Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  the  President's 
daughter.  Ex-Congressman  Bartholdt 
withdrew  his  acceptance.  Some  say  he 
did  this  because  of  an  interview  in 
which  Mr.  Ford  e.xprest  a  preference 
for  Great  Britain.  John  Wanamaker, 
who  was  invited,  remarked  that  he  had 
found  that  while  Mr.  Ford  had  a  mis- 
sion, a  generous  heart  and  a  fat  pocket- 
book,  he  had  no  plan.  There  must  be  a 
government  behind  a  peace  movement, 
if  it  is  to  accomplish  anything.  Secre- 
tary Lansing  has  informed  several 
European  nations  that  our  Government 
is  not  connected  with  the  Ford  move- 
ment and  assumes  no  responsibility  for 
it.  Holland  said  that  any  attempt  to 
use  that  country  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions for  interference  with  the  military 
situation  would  surely  be  prevented. 
Dispatches  published  abroad  said  that 
Mr.  Ford  intended  to  foment  a  strike, 
or  mutiny,  in  the  trenches.  This  he 
promptly  denied  in  cablegrams.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  says  that  the  movement  will 
not  be  mischievous,  only  because  it  is 
so  ridiculous.  He  adds  that  it  is  a  mo<: 
discreditable  thing  for  this  country. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Ford  and  h  > 
associates  to  establish  at  The  Hague  .i 
permanent  unofficial  court  composed  o; 
four  or  five  representatives  of  each 
neutral  country,  which  shall  sit  con- 
tinuously and  discuss  ways  to  promote 
or  cause  peace,  hoping  for  success.  But 
this  court,  it  is  said,  will  suggest  no 
plans  to  the  belligerents. 


BAT-ANCINO 
ACT      -_ 
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DELAWARE:     S..m IIim 

UUK    (III-     \\'llniiiiKt<'>>     lloiii'il    <>r 

Ilniltli     iii>(ili<-il     tli<<     II (I    of 

lOduniliiiti  (lull  (wi'iit.v  iMiliiif 
Hclldol  lillililinKs  were  in  an  ilii 
Hiinitiii'.v  t'liiiililion.  'riii<  Htmi'tl 
of  I'liliiciilioii  iiiis\v<'i'nl  Hint  (III* 
City  CiMiiicil  liMil  nut  iinividfil 
fuiiilM  fill'  nllri'iiiK  till'  iiliiniliiiik'. 
tl)i>  Coniiril  liiiviiiK  (IitIiii'imI  ||i(> 
iiltiTiil  ions  iinntM'i-ssiiry.  'I'Iumi 
the  Itoiii'il  of  llniltli  (ii'di'rcil 
fourli'on  of  tilt'  sclioois  i-loscil, 
wln'ii'M|ioii  tlit>  City  Solicitoi- 
expi'i'Mt  tli<>  o|)iiiioM  that  till' 
Board  of  Ilcaltli  had  oxommIimI 
ItN  antlioi'ity.  llnlcss  Mu>  order 
i(4  witliilrawn  approxiniati'ly 
nOtIO  |iii|iils,  inrliidiiiK  tliosi'  of 
the  nielli  schools,  will  lie  shut. 
out  prnctiraliy  all  wiiitei-,  since, 
eviMi  if  funds  \ver(>  now  avail- 
able, it  would  take  si'veral 
months  to  make  the  alterations. 

FLORIDA:  The  Florida  Mar- 
keting; anil  l>istril)iiliiiH:  I'ureau. 
a  cooperativ(>  or>;ani/ation  of 
veRetahie  producers  which  made 
an  expei'imental  start  last  sea- 
son with  only  a  f"w  members, 
has  betMi  so  successful  in  open- 
ing up  markets  outside  the 
state  that  its  .  niondiership  has 
multiplied  sineral  times,  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  fill  orders  as 
fast  as  they  come  in.  Excessive 
rains  in  sonie  parts  of  the  state 
and  want  of  rain  in  other  parts 
have  made  short  crops,  but 
price  standards  have  been  so 
well  maintained  by  the  bureau 
that  in  the  aggregate  producers 
have  received  more  money  than 
in  other  years.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed that  the  organization 
handle  fruits  in  addition  to 
vegetables. 

GEORGIA:  The  law  to  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  liquor  in  Georgia  enacted  at 
the  special  November  session  of 
the  Legislature,  is  one  of  the 
strictest  in  the  United  States. 
It  defines  "liquor"  as  any  drink 
containing  more  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol.  The 
new  act  is  intended  to  elimi- 
nate all  breweries,  "near-beer" 
saloons  and  locker  clubs  now 
operating  under  the  present 
law,  which  allows  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  drinks  con- 
taining not  more  than  four  per 
cent  of  alcohol.  The  new  law 
goes  into  effect  the  first  of  next 
May. 

IDAHO:  Sugar  beets,  which 
constituted  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  of  Idaho  this 
year,  promise  to  be  still  more 
profitable  next  year.  The  Utah- 
Idaho  Sugar  Company,  with 
large  factories  at  Blackfoot, 
Idaho  Falls  and  Sugar  City, 
has  already  announced  that 
next  season  it  will  pay  not  only 
the  flat  rate  of  $5  a  ton.  but 
will  add  ten  cents  for  each  half 
unit  of  sugar  content  over  fif- 
teen per  cent.  This  is  expected 
to  increase  not  only  the  acreage, 
but  the  quality  as  well.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  average  price 
will    be   about  $5.30. 

ILLINOIS:  Fourteen  leading 
newspapers  in  as  many  rural 
counties  in  central  Illinois  have 
arranged  each  to  devote  a  page 
a  week  to  subjects  calculated 
to  arouse  their  respective  groups 
of  readers  to  "a  general  sense 
of    their    relationship    to    each 


iitlii'i',"     the     pnrpoHi'     lii-inK     In 

"ill'lp  rrililiTM  to  liclp  t  Id'IIIhi'Ivi'H 
l>y  II  cli'iiriiiK  lloiiNo  of  lijeiiN 
Kiitliereil  from  the  world  of  co- 
operative eHort  iill'ectilitt  every 
piiiiNo  of  riinil  improvi'iiieiit.  ' 
A  special  feiillll'e  of  tin-  pliiii 
\h  to  oi'Kani/.e  in  each  county 
a  coiiperat Ive  body  of  IIIO  citi- 
'/.ens,  prorali'il  iiccording  to  pop- 
nlatioii,  NO  that  each  towiisliip 
will  iiiiVK  al  ieasi  one  mh'IiiIii'I', 
this  lioiiy  to  hold  regular  experi- 
ence meetings  which  the  news- 
papers will  report  for  tin-  bi-iic- 
lit  of  kindl'i'd  lioilies  in  othrr 
coiintieN  and  readeis  in  general. 

INDIANA:  The  second  month- 
ly repoil  of  th(>  State  Indus- 
trial Hoard  under  the  new 
compensation  act — a  niui'h 
more  complet(>  rupm't  than  the 
lirst  one  was  sliows  twcnl.v- 
iin(>  persons  killed  and  L'TltL'  in- 
jured in  the  various  emplo\- 
ments.  There  were  V.Vl  dilTer 
ent  causes  of  injury,  many  of 
whidi,  the  board  says,  will  be 
removed  by  its  campaign  for 
the  installation  of  safety  appli- 
ances. 'The  report  shows  the 
building  trades  to  be  the  most 
hazardous,  while  machine  shops 
and  railroads  <'ome  close  behind. 
The  average  weekly  wage  of  in- 
jured men  was  !fl.'?.17  and  of 
injured   women   $3.60. 

KENTUCKY:  The  Mountain 
Highway  thru  eastern  Kentucky 
seems  now  to  bo  assured.  The 
five  counties  thru  which  it  is 
to  run  have  agreed  each  to 
build  its  part  of  it.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
highways  in  the  country.  It  will 
run  from  a  point  near  Pound 
Gap  on  the  Kentucky- Virginia 
border  thru  Whitesburg  and 
down  the  north  fork  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River  via  Hazard,  Jack- 
son, Beattyville  and  Irvine,  to 
a  point  near  Richmond,  Madi- 
son County,  where  it  will  join 
the   Dixie   Highway. 

MISSISSIPPI:  The  State 
Board  of  Health  recently  is- 
sued a  statement,  saying :  "Ty- 
phoid fever  is  an  ever  present 
disease  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi." In  the  last  year  cases 
were  reported  from  every  coun- 
ty in  the  state  and  deaths  re- 
sulted from  it  in  every  county 
excepting  George  and  Jeffer- 
son. "When  we  stop  to  con- 
sider the  means  by  which  this 
disease  is  contracted,"  says  the 
board,  "it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
people  of  the  state." 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  An  ear- 
nest effort  is  being  made  to 
revive  the  sheep  industry  of 
this  state.  The  New  Hampshire 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association 
has  made  provision  for  a  series 
of  educational  meetings  with 
farmers  in  every  county  this 
winter.  In  this  the  state  au- 
thorities will  cooperate,  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  purpose  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  last 
Legislature.  The  association 
also  voted  to  take  vigorous 
steps  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  against  sheep-killing 
dogs.  Only  12.000  sheep  are 
taxed  in  the  state,  while  li- 
censed dogs  number  9780.  In 
1860  there  were  310,000  sheep 
in  the  state,  valued  at  about 
$850,000. 


NEW    MEXICO:    The    rent 

cliMiilh^li  <<i  the  .New  .Mexico 
I'lilliciltioliill     ANHOcilllioli     lit     Al 

liiiiiiieripie    wiiH    the    moNt    Miilr 
lleil   ever   held   by   IhiH  orKnni/ii 

lion.     Aivill     II.     Willie,     Hllprijli 
li'inletil     of     piililic     iiiHtriiclinii, 
denounced   the   new    coiiHtiliilioii 
iiH     the     pooreNt     poHHiliie     from 
Hie  «>dii<'iilioniil   Mtnndpoiiit.   IIIm 

pi'inclplll  object  ioiiN  were  tlilil  It 
tliroWH  the  coiinly  ncIiooI  hii- 
pi'i'lnteiiilent  into  politicN,  innkeK 
the  Niiperinteiideiil  of  public 
iiiHtriiction  elective,  iiiiikeH  tlie 
bulk  of  the  Millie  Hcliool  rev- 
eniieH  depend  on  the  cominiN- 
nioner  of  piiblic  lands  and  pro- 
videN  Niatewide  iiiiiforniity  of 
text  books,  but  fails  to  make 
them  free.  The  nHHociation'H 
legislative  program  includes  the 
eliniinatioii  of  third  grade 
teachers  and  the  amendment  of 
th(>  county  iiiiil  law  so  that 
I'oiint.V  superintendents  will  be 
Nested  with  the  I'ight  to  iiiciir 
expenditiires  as  well  as  to  ap- 
prove accounts  and  draw  war- 
lants. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  N.ver 
licfnrc  in  tlic  iiistory  of  this 
state  have  so  luan.v  of  its  peo- 
ple worked  in  unison  for  a 
giviMi  purpose  as  in  the  recent 
"Appreciation  Week,"  devoted 
to  sounding  the  praises  of  North 
Dakota.  At  the  request  of  the 
state  press  association  (Jov- 
(M-nor  Hanna  and  the  mayors 
of  i)ractically  all  the  cities  is- 
sued proclamations  setting  thtr 
week  apart  for  this  |)urpose. 
Schools,  churches  .'ind  all  sorts 
of  associations  held  special  ex- 
ercizes for  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  state's 
achievements  and  resources. 
Nearly  every  newspaper  issued 
ii  "booster"  edition,  containing 
letters  written  by  farmers  in 
contest  for  prizes  offered  by 
the  railroads,  and  merchants 
in  their  advertising  and  dis- 
plays made  a  specialty  of  state 
jiroducts. 

OHIO:  With  the  impressive 
ceremony  of  the  masonic  ritual 
and  in  the  presence  of  social, 
civic  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tions from  several  states  and 
prominent  men  and  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
officers  of  the  grand  lodge  of 
Ohio  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
the  McKinley  Birthplace  Mem- 
orial at  Niles.  The  building, 
funds  for  which  have  been  con- 
tributed by  people  of  every 
state  in  the  Union,  will  stand 
almost  on  the  site  of  the  little 
weather-beaten  frame  house 
that  was  the  McKinley  home. 
The  house  has  been  moved 
away,  but  it  is  said  it  will  prob- 
ably be  brought  back  and  placed 
near  the  memorial  building. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  According 
to  statistics  just  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry the  market  value  of  the 
products  of  20.571  industrial 
plants  in  this  state  in  the  last 
year  was  $3.2-45.835.800,  or 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  more 
than  the  capital  invested  in 
the  plants.  Total  wages  and  sal- 
aries paid  to  1.066.486  persons 
were  $685,422,700.  Of  those 
employed  in  these  industries 
74.1  per  cent  were  Americans. 
The  showing  for  this  year  will 
be  much  greater.  Never  before 


liiive  m>  iiiiniy  pliiiilN  Ix-i-ii  in 
opi-riilloii  UN  now,  mid  iicvi-c 
llllN  I  lie  output  been  Ko  Kri'lit 
or    Hie    WIIKeN   ofTefi'd   if)   IliKti. 

TEXAS:   The  Nixteenlh  iiiinuiil 
No-ThiiOIi    ciiriilviil    III     lloiiH 
toll     IhiH     year     wiin     made     im 
lIMlially    ililereMlillK  io   Hie   people 
of    till*    entire    Ntllte    by    ni>-i-llllKH 
of      viirioiiH      oriciiiii/.iiHoiiM      for 
Millie,   MM   well   iiM   local,    iniprove 
ineiitN.       I>iiily       diHciiMMioliH       of 
generill      MIlltjeclN,      Mllfh      UH     Hic 

cut  ting     of     cotton,     Hii>     ware 
lioiiMe       inarkethiK       law,       f(ood 
I'oadM      anil      other      topicH      for 

preMelitation  lo  Hie  I.eKiHliitiiri' 
were  added  to  Hie  pagi'iiiil -■. 
faii-H  and  ninny  forniM  of  i-nter 
taiiiinent,  giving  llie  occiiHion  a 
ipialily  of  serious  piirpoMir  hn 
well    IIH    carnival    aniUNement. 

UTAH:  State  Finh  and  (;anie 
Commissioner  ('hnmbers,  liiiv 
itig  succeeded  in  establishing 
two  large  sanctuaries  for  wild 
birds  and  beasts  in  Utah,  is 
now  planning  to  have  one  or 
two  smiilli-r  retreats  for  them 
in  each  county  of  the  state. 
Two  years  ago  he  induced  the 
Legislature  to  prohibit  the  kill 
ing  of  any  wild  bird  or  animal, 
excefiting  those  of  a  predatory 
nature,  on  22,'HK)  ac'res  in 
Sevier  County  and  15. IKK)  acres 
in  Utah  Cminty.  Now  the 
greatly  increased  numbers  of 
wild  things  in  these  sanctuaries 
have  become  objects  of  jiride 
to  the  state,  and  the  people 
want    more    such    safety    spots. 

VIRGINIA:  Mr.  F.  William 
Sievers  has  completed  the  eques- 
trian statu:>  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  which  is  soon  to  be 
erected  by  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia near  the  spot  from  which 
the  Southern  leader  watched  i 
Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg. 
The  statue  is  one  and  three- 
quarters  life  size,  and  is  said 
by  those  who  knew  General 
Lee  to  be  a  perfect  likeness. 
In  front  of  the  base  is  a  battle 
detail  full  of  action.  Five  men, 
representing  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery,  are  making  a 
desperate  stand  over  a  shat- 
tered cannon,  while  a  boy 
bugler  is  encouraging  them  and 
a  mounted  color  bearer  is  dash- 
ing forward  carrying  the  Vir- 
ginia state  flag. 

WASHINGTON:  If  present 
indications  point  truly  this 
state  is  soon  to  become  one  vast 
rabbit  farm.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Tacoma  Pet  Stock 
Association  figures  were  given 
to  show  that  the  rabbit  indus- 
try may  be  made  one  of  the 
most  profitable  in  this  country. 
Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  felt 
used  by  hat  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  is  made  from 
rabbit  skins;  the  fur  of  the 
rabbit  is  extensively  used  in 
this  country  for  imitating  more 
vftluable  furs ;  the  meat  of  the 
rabbit  contains  82  per  cent  of 
nourishment,  and  finally  the 
rabbit  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific and  most  cheaply  grown 
animals  of  use  to  mankind. 
Most  of  the  rabbit  skins  used 
in  America  have  heretofore 
come  from  Germany,  but  the 
prospect  is  that  Washington 
will  soon  be  furnishing  a  large 
part  of  them. 
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THE    FOOD    OF    WAR 


BY  JANE  ADDAMS 


AT  the  close  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Women  held  at 
The  Hague  last  April  two  dele- 
gations were  commissioned  to  carry 
the  resolutions  of  the  congress  to 
the  various  governments.  One  com- 
mittee visited  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  Russia,  and  another,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  began  with 
the  warring  nations.  We  were  re- 
ceived in  London,  in  Berlin,  in  Vi- 
enna, in  Rome,  in  Berne,  in  Paris, 
in  Havre,  where  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment is  now  established,  and  at  The 
Hague,  and  we  were  also  granted  an 
audience  with  the  Pope.  Both  dele- 
gations in  every  case  were  accorded 
an  interview  by  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  in  almost  every  case 
by  the  Chancellor  or  Prime  Minister, 
and  in  all  the  countries  we  saw  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  other  men 
who  are  responsible  for  governmen- 
tal policies.  Traveling  rapidly  as  we 
did  from  one  country  to  another,  per- 
haps nothing  was  more  striking  than 
the  diametrically  opposing  opinions 
found  on  each  side  concerning  the 
identical  occurrences  or  events. 

We  arrived  in  London  two  days 
after  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania" 
and  read  in  many  columns  of  the 
press  the  indignation  against  this 
"crowning  outrage  of  German  piracy 
upon  helpless  women  and  children." 
So  profound  and  national  was  this 
indignation  that  during  the  next  few 
days,  when  we  were  still  in  London, 
the  English  Parliament,  following 
the  outrages  upon  the  German  bake- 
shops  and  other  places  of  business, 
decided  to  interne  the  German  sub- 
jects. 

Ten  days  later,  when  we  reached 
Berlin,  the  papers  were  .still  rejoic- 
ing over  the  victory  which  had 
been  achieved  by  a  tiny  submarine 
over  "a  great  auxiliary  cruiser  of 
the  British  navy."  We  were  often  re- 
minded of  the  old  phrases  in  our 
school  books  about  the  "Monitor" 
and  the  "Merrimac."  Certain  data 
were  given  over  and  over  again;  the 
"complete  destruction  of  the  'Lusi- 
tania' was  due  to  the  explosion  of 
her  own  cargo,  she  was  an  armed 
cruiser,  and  American  passengers 
had  been   repeatedly  warned." 

Inevitably  the  inferences  from 
these  widely  divergent  facts  were 
irreconcilable.  Even  rea.sonable  and 
justice-loving  people  in  both  coun- 
tries who  wished  to  be  sure  of  their 
data  before  passing  judgment  would 
be  quite  unable  to  deal  impartially 
with  the  situation.  As  to  the  large 
nuriilier  of  peojjle  found  on  both  sides 
who  grasp  eagerly  at  afiy  atrocity 
which    may   juatify   or   inrreuso  the 
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Only  serious  illness  prevented  Miss 
Jane  Addams  from  joiiiing  the 
group  of  peace  advocates  who  are 
sailiyig  with  Mr.  Henry  Ford  on 
his  idealistic  missioyi.  She  has  al- 
ready  made  one  peace  pilgrimage 
to  Europe  during  the  past  year 
and  in  the  follotving  article  she 
presents  some  significant  observa- 
tions made  on  that  trip.  Miss  Ad- 
dams is  National  Chairman  of  the 
Woman's  Peace  Party,  ivhich  re- 
cently directed  the  sending  of  thou- 
sands of  telegrams  requesting 
President  Wilson  to  take  some  ac- 
tion to  bring  about  peace. — The 
Editor. 


bitter  animosity  against  the  enemy, 
we  were  unable  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  hate  produced  the  atrocities 
or  the  atrocities  the  hate. 

Almost  every  tale  we  heard  in 
London  of  outrages  on  the  part  of 
German  soldiers  against  the  helpless 
Belgians  was  repeated  in  Vienna  of 
the  brutal  behavior  of  the  Cossack 
soldiers  in  East  Prussia.  Our  delega- 
tion reached  Italy  ten  days  after  she 
had  declared  war  against  Austria. 
A  Socialist  member  of  Parliament, 
proud  of  the  fact  that  his  party  had 
stoutly  voted  against  the  war  ap- 
propriation, told  us  unequivocally 
that  "This  was  a  newspaper-made 
war,"  that  a  campaign  conducted 
thruout  the  winter  had  culminated 
in  a  sensational  three  days  when  the 
people  reached  the  highest  degree  of 
excitement.  One  is  of  course  remind- 
ed of  the  old  nursery  riddle,  which  is 
first,  the  e^s  or  the  hen?  Does  public 
opinion  control  the  press,  or  the  re- 
verse? It  was  perhaps  inevitable  for 
our  Socialist  friend  to  believe  that 
the  great  Italian  banks  with  their  in- 
terests in  Dalmatia  were  the  power 
behind  the  press.  Certain  cities  were 
placarded  with  statements  and  pho- 
tographs of  atrocities  and  they  had 
not  been  lacking  in  D'Annunzio's 
fiery  speeches. 

The  journals  everywhere  we  went 
tended  to  make  an  entire  nation 
responsible  for  the  crimes  of  in- 
dividuals, a  tendency  which  is  cer- 
tainly fraught  with  awful  con.se- 
quences  even  altho  the  crimes  for 
which  the  nation  is  held  responsible 
may  have  originatetl  in  the  gni.ss  ex- 
aggeration of  some  trivial  incident. 
The  very  size  and  extent  of  the  con- 
t»'ntion  acts  like  a  inadness. 

This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  im- 
pressions left  upon  our  minds  that  in 
the  various  countries  the  enthusiasm 
for  coiitiiuiiiig  the  war  is  feil  largely 
on  a  fiiixl  t»f  animosity  growing  out 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war;  (ienimnv 


is  indignant  because  England's 
blockade  was  an  attempt  to  starve 
her  women  and  children,  England  is 
on  fire  over  the  German  atrocities  in 
Belgium. 

A  young  man  in  France  said, 
"We  hope  to  be  able  ver>'  soon  to 
squirt  petroleum  into  the  German 
trenches  so  that  everj-thing  will 
easily  catch  fire."  I  replied,  "That 
seems  very  terrible."  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"but  think  of  the  poisonous  gas  and 
the  horrible  death  of  our  men  who 
were  asphyxiated."  Constantly  one 
hears  that  Germany  has  done  this; 
the  Allies  have  done  that;  somebody 
tried  to  do  this  and  we  foiled  them 
by  doing  that.  But  after  all,  great 
nations,  however  legitimate  the  first 
cause  of  war  may  have  been,  cannot 
conduct  their  operations  from  the 
standpoint  of  reprisals,  which  is  not 
even  a  permissible  method  among 
small  groups.  Occasionally  we  met  a 
man  who  said,  "Of  course  in  the  end 
the  war  must  be  adjudicated  with 
the  original  causes  as  a  factor,  but 
we  are  getting  further  away  from 
the  original  causes  every  day,  and 
more  and  more  the  conduct  of  the 
war  is  modifying  its  aim." 

The  leading  English  papers  have 
long  since  ceased  to  write  about  "a 
war  to  end  war,"  and  thru  a  series  of 
gradations  some  of  them  have  even 
reached  "the  crushing  of  Germany" 
as  a  worthy  aim.  In  each  country  we 
were  told  of  hideous  occurrences  of 
warfare  which  demonstrated  that 
the  continued  existence  of  the  enemy 
was  a  menace  to  civilization.  Is  it 
because  this  war  has  been  carried 
to  the  very  doorsteps  of  those  people 
in  Europe  who  have  reached  the 
stage  of  sensibility  toward  human 
suffering  and  an  understanding  of 
the  ditfering  individual  which  haa 
never  been  obtained  before  in  human 
history,  that  the  gathering  horror  of 
that  knowledge  drives  them  on*  A 
Hungarian  owning  a  large  estate 
near  the  Carpathian  Mountains  told 
me  in  Budapest  that  he  was  shelter- 
ing thirteen  hundretl  men  whose  fet*t 
or  hands  had  been  frozen  during  the 
winter  canipaign  and  he  bitterly  re- 
sented the  cruelty  to  which  so  many 
of  his  countrymen  had  b««n  subject- 
ed, and  of  course  held  "the  eneniy" 
responsible. 

It  is  as  if  the  mind  of  Kurojx?  werw 
submerged  under  a  gn>«t  emotional- 
isn\.   as    if   th.     '  "  "        V^d 

inhil>ited  all  :  >n 

and  daily  interv««t«  «o  that 
of  people  i-tuWr^  Uwit 

childivn    .i.,>i    ..  i^....-— ;  .... 

A    Krenchnmn.  . 

Iiltrary,  itiiul  to  uit.  "1  UMHt  to  chiufe 
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Ihoro  WHH  Homothlnj?  valimblo  Iti 
llioHc  books,  l»ii(,  1  would  throw  tlioiii 
;i(,  onco  into  tho  Irciicln'M,  if  their 
Imniin^r  vv(»iihl  so  hriit  th<'  hniids  of 
;i  sol(li«'r  that  hr  miRht  shoot  to  kill 
one  man  of  that  imtioii  which  is  dc- 
Iroyiiur  the  lilu'rlifs  of  lOiiroiH'." 
■ifvcrtlu'loss  the  lanHticid  patriotism 
uhicli  has  rison  ho  hi^'h  in  thcs(! 
couiitrit's,  and  which  is  essentially  so 
line  and  iniposinfr.  cannot  last.  The 
waves  will  come  down,  Ihe  crest  can- 
not bo  held  indefinitely.  Then  men 
Muist  see  the  horrible  things  which 
are  takintr  place  not  as  causes  Tor 
continniiiK  the  war,  but  as  that 
which  must  never  be  allowed  to  occur 
a^ain.  At  la.st  they  must  soberly 
count  up  the  loss  of  lite  and  the  debts 
they  have  assumed  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  An  old  man  said  to 
nie,  "Some  day  the  people  will  cease 
to  think  of  the  nation  and  will 
think  of  their  children  and  grand- 
children." 

Curiously,  however,  at  the  present 
moment  such  an  accounting  seems 
only  to  increase  the  demands.  Many 
Germans  who  originally  justified  the 
war  on  the  ground  of  self  defense 
and  the  mobilization  of  Russia,  have 
come  to  feel  that  Belgium  or  other 
territory  must  be  retained  as  a  jus- 
tification for  the  expenditure  of  life 
and  treasure;  so  in  France,  which 
fl  was  originally  fighting  to  clear  her 
invaded  territory,  there  is  talk  not 
only  of  recovering  the  lost  provinces, 
but  of  pushing  the  boundary  to  the 
river  Rhine,  that  the  flower  of  France 
may  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Such  plans  readily  find  expression 
in  the  press,  but  the  man  whose  burn- 
ing heart  can  find  no  slightest  jus- 
tification for  the  loss  of  the  finest 
youth  of  Europe  unless  it  results  in 
the  establishment  of  such  interna- 
tional courts  as  will  make  war  for- 
ever impossible,  finds  it  difficult  to 
discover  a  vehicle  thru  which  he  may 
express  this  view.  International 
ideals  for  the  moment  are  treated  not 
only  with  derision  and  contempt,  but 
as  dangerous  to  patriotism. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
close  this  article  with  a  recent  per- 
sonal experience. 

In  an  address  in  New  York  City 
given  the  week  of  my  return  from 
Europe  I  was  presenting  data  which 
to  my  mind  indicated  a  revolt  against 
war,  taking  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
war  itself.  I  cited  the  loathing 
against  the  use  of  the  bayonet  felt 
by  a  certain  type  of  young  man,  to 
overcome  which  "We  were  told  in 
several  countries"  that  stimulants 
were  administered  before  a  bayonet 
charge  was  ordered! 

It  never  occurred  to  us  who  heard 
this  statement  nor  to  those  who  made 
it,  that  this  was  done  because  the 


men  lacked  couniKe.  It  waM  tjikeii 
lor  granted  that  the  HtlnnilantM  in 
liiliitiMl  111.'  Mensil.ililieM  of  a  certain 
type  of  modern  man  to  whom  primi 
tive  warfare  wuh  eHpiu'ially  abfior 
rent,  alt  ho  he  was  a  brave  Holdier 
and  s«'rviiij.i:  his  country  with  all  hiM 
heart.  The  giviiiK  <>!'  HtimulantH  wiiM 
ji  (|uicker  process  than  that  incite- 
ment to  repiJMals  and  revenge  which 
in  actual  warfare  often  Herves  as  an 
iimnediate  incentive.  Wo  were  in 
fact  told  of  this  substitution,  once  by 
a  Frenchman  who  said,  "'I'hat  since 
tlu^  us{>  of  poisonous  gases  by  the 
Cermans,  no  further  stimulants  could 
possibly  b('  needed  for  a  thoroly  in- 
dignant and  aroused  soldiery,"  and 
again  by  an  Englishman  who  spoke 
of  the  ditliculties  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war  in  overcoming  the  cam- 
araderie unhappily  evinced  by  cer- 
tain British  troops  for  the  Saxon.s 
long  established  in  an  o|)posite 
trench  and  the  relief  when  the  Bavar- 
ians, against  whom  no  incitement  to 
hostility  was  needed,  took  their 
places. 

I  used  no  illustration  for  the  state- 
ment in  my  New  York  address,  and 
speaking  broadly  and  without  notes 
I  unfortunately  gave  a  mistaken  im- 
pression as  to  the  extent  to  which  I 
myself  believed  stimulants  had  been 
used  in  connection  with  bayonet 
charges.  The  statement,  much  exag- 
gerated in  the  reporting  and  without 
any  qualifying  clauses,  was  made  the 
subject  of  much  unfriendly  comment, 
especially  in  those  journals  which 
had  been  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
woman's  meeting  at  The  Hague  from 
its  inception. 

Several  weeks  ago,  therefore,  I 
took  advantage  of  an  interview  on 
the  subject  with  an  Associated  Press 
man  to  make  clear  two  points:  first 
the  authority  for  my  statement  that 
"we  have  been  told  in  several  coun- 
tries." I  instanced  three  occasions 
upon  which  my  friend  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton  and  myself  heard  the  state- 
ment when  we  were  together,  so  that 
we  have  since  been  able  to  confirm 
each  other's  impressions.  We  dis- 
tinctly recall  a  French  governmental 
official,  an  English  professor  and  a 
convalescing  German  soldier.  The 
latter,  who  was  on  sick  leave  in 
Switzerland  after  three  months  in 
the  trenches,  was  an  exceptionally 
intelligent  young  man.  He  said  to  us, 
"A  bayonet  charge  does  not  show 
courage,  but  madness.  Men  must  be 
brought  to  the  point  by  stimulants, 
and  once  the  charge  is  begun  they 
are  like  insane  men.  I  have  been  in 
it,  and  after  it  was  over  I  was  utterly 
dazed.  I  did  not  know  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me  any  more  than  if  I  had 
been  picked  up  from  the  water  after 
an  explosion  on  shipboard."  He  said 


llial   the  ,slimulHiit  tfiven  to  the  Ger- 
man    HdldierH     contained     Hulphuric 

ether. 

I  rernefriber  at  the  tinw  l>r.  11. im 
illf.n  remark«'d  to  me  that  nhe  kni'w 
from  the  medical  jourriiilH  that  it 
hud  been  found  ne<eMHary  in  bolJi  the 
German  and  th«  EnKlJHh  armicM  to 
abjindon  the  idea  of  total  abMtinerici' 
jind  serve  ratioriH  of  alcohol  to  the 
HoldiiTH. 

I  Hhoiild  also  like  to  «juote  from 
the  journal  Shnnfia  the  impre^rtionH 
of  a  French  MoUlier,  who  writes: 

You  act  and  fight  bh  in  a  droam;  you 
have  loHt  the  HenMC  of  time  and  place 
and  f<'el  yourHcIf  to  he  merely  a  part 
of  a  moriHtronH  whole  that  twiHt«  itHelf 
convul.sivcly.  It  in  a.s  if  the  life  of  Hon- 
Hation  had  boon  cut  off.  Arid  later  on. 
when  you  are  yournclf  again,  you  think 
you  have  l)enn  shut  up  in  a  cage,  out  of 
which  you  have  been  desperately  trying 
to  eHca[)e,  hut  in  vain.  It  is  not  true  that 
you  never  are  afraid,  hut  proximity 
robs  death  of  its  terrors.  Many  soldiern 
experience  an  irresistible  loathing  of 
the  u.se  of  their  bayonets,  of  ru.shing  on 
a  living  human  being  with  such  a 
weapon.  They  simply  cannot  do  it. 

The  second  point  I  made  in  my  in- 
terview with  the  As.sociated  Press 
man  was  that  the  soldier  for  whom 
stimulants  might  be  necessary  rep- 
resented a  type  of  sensitive  man 
doubtless  found  in  each  army.  Such 
assertions  as  I  made  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  stimulants  were  confined  to 
this  type  of  man,  and  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  to  make  any  generaliza- 
tions in  regard  to  the  "average"  sol- 
dier, as  I  was  reported  to  have  done. 
One  of  the  hideous  results  of  war  is 
the  inveterate  tendency  of  the  "aver- 
age" man  to  fall  into  the  spirit  of 
hot  retaliation.  We  were  told  in  two 
countries  that  the  soldiers  were  be- 
ing supplied  as  fast  as  possible  with 
short  knives  because  they  could  not 
advantageously  use  their  bayonets 
in  the  occasional  hand  to  hand  en- 
counters within  the  trenches  them- 
selves, and  we  of  course  know  of  the 
men  who  said  of  the  bayonet  charge, 
"Ah,  that  is  fighting — when  the 
primitive  man  lets  himself  go  and 
does  the  sort  of  fighting  which  is 
obvious  and  definite." 

It  is  furthest  from  my  wish  and 
intention  to  add  one  word  to  the 
campaign  of  calumny,  to  disparage 
either  the  motives  or  the  courage  of 
the  long  line  of  fighting  men,  to  re- 
peat one  tale  of  horror  which  might 
increase  that  poverty  of  heart  in- 
duced by  hatred.  One  returns  from 
Europe  this  year  in  a  much  too  seri- 
ous frame  of  mind  to  wish  to  utter 
one  word  which  might  increase  the 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  or 
undermine  the  respect  for  our  com- 
mon human  nature  in  these  trying 
times. 

Hull  House,  Chicago 
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•THERE   SHE    BLOWS!" 

IN  the  good  old  days  of  deep-sea 
whaling,  when  vessels  put  out  to 
sea  for  cruises  of  three  or  four 
years  and  the  whales  were  killed 
from  a  small  boat  with  a  hand  har- 
poon and  lance,  only  three  species, 
the  sperm,  bowhead  and  right 
whales,  were  hunted.  Until  Svend 
Foyn,  a  Norwegian,  invented  the 
harpoon  gun  in  1864,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  modern  whaling,  the 
fin  whales,  of  less  commercial  value, 
were     seldom     captured. 

With  the  development 
of  steam-whalers  the  sit- 
uation was  changed.  The 
new  boats  made  possible 
the  capture  of  "finners" 
in  sufficient  numbers  to 
warrant  the  erection  of 
stations  at  certain  points 
on  the  shore  near  the 
feeding  grounds  of  the 
animals,  where  the  huge 
carcasses  could  be 
brought  in  urul  converted 
into  commercial  products. 
Thus  has  grown  up  u  new 
industry,  shore  whaling, 
which  is  now  carried  on 
in  coastal  waters  all  over 
the  worhl. 

The  modern  shore  sta- 
tion is  usually  situated  iti 


a  bay  or  cove  not  far  from  the  open 
sea.  The  flensing  slip  and  carcass 
platforms  are  the  most  striking  por- 
tions of  the  establishment,  and  these 
are  surrounded  by  boiling  vats,  ma- 
chine for  drying  the  flesh,  engine 
house,  wharf,  bunk  houses  and  offices. 

The  whaling  ships  are  trim,  high- 
bowed  vessels  of  about  100  tons  bur- 
den, round-bottomed  to  facilitate 
speedy  manipulation. 

Most  striking  of  all  the  upper 
works  is  the  harpoon  gun,  mounted 
on  a  heavy  iron  support  at  the  bow. 

The  harpoon  is  seventy-six  inches 
in  length  and  has  a  double  shaft,  at 
the  end  of  which  are  four  twelve- 
inch  flukes  or  barbs;  these  are  tied 
to  the  shaft,  but  spread  widely  upon 
entering  the  whale's  body  and  pre- 
vent the  iron  from  drawing  out.  The 
harpoon  is  tipped  with  a  hollow  point 
called  the  "bomb,"  which  is  filled 
with  powder  and  ignited  by  a  time 
fuse  set  for  the  desired  interval. 
Three  or  four  seconds  after  the  gun 
is  fired  the  bomb  bursts,  frequently 
killing  the  whale  almost  instantly. 

A  large  ring  slides  easily  along  the 
double  shaft  of  the  harpoon,  and  to 
this  one  end  of  a  five-inch  rope  of 
tested  Sicilian  hemp  is  fastened. 

The  rope  passes  backward  over  a 
roller  in  the  bow  of  the  ship,  to  a 
double  winch  just  in  front  of  the 
bridge  and  down  into  the  hold, 
where  a  thousand  fathoms  (6000 
feet)  or  more  are  carried.  By  means 
of  the  winch  the  whale  is  "played"  as 
one  would  use  a  reel  on  a  fishing  rod; 
after  the  animal  has  been  killed  it  is 
hauled  to  the  surface  by  means  of 
the  winch  and  fastened  to  the  side 
of  the  ship. 

In    America,    and    at    stations    in 
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THE     HARPOON     AND     THE     HARPOONER 

nearly  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
whales  are  "cut  in"  by  the  Norwe- 
gian methods  and  are  drawn  entirely 
out  of  the  water  upon  a  long  inclined 
platform  called  the  "slip."  where  the 
flesh  and  blubber  are  stripped  off 
with  the  help  of  a  steam  winch. 

In  Japan,  however,  quite  a  differ- 
ent method  is  used,  which,  although 
very  rapid  and  picturesque,  is  also 
exceedingly  dangerous.  It  is  a  mod- 
ification of  that  used  by  the  deep  sea 
whalers,  and  the  animals 
are  cut  in  while  lying  in 
the  water. 

Late  in  the  morning  on 
the  day  after  I  arrived  at 
Oshima,  Japan,  the  long- 
drawn  wail  of  a  siren 
whistle  soundeil  far  down 
the  bay,  and  in  a  few 
moments  a  little  whal- 
ing vessel  swept  prv>ud- 
ly  around  a  picturesque 
rocky  headland  and 
stiMinetl     sw    "'        "  ' 

the  -itation.    "^ 
ing  far  to  tktarUi>ard  ami 
wv    could    see    the    hugtf 
flukes     •''  '^-e   blue   \\»-'- 
the   >■  \  ryujiM    A 

i)f    the   Ja^taneatf,    waving 
at   her  l»i>w. 

She  alipt  quietfx    iu»  to 
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THE    INDEPINOBNT 


the  end  of  Die  wliarl'  and 
two  cuttj'rs  .sciilli'd  It 
"Humpiin"  out  to  iiu-ft  Iut. 

Oil  shorts  the  slatioii 
boll  was  I'liiiiKiiiK  and  men 
were  asscnililinj-f  on  tin- 
wliarf;  slronK,  w«'ll  Imill 
follows  tlu'y  were,  in;in.\ 
of  thcni  half  nalu*d  iind 
HharptMiin^r  th«'  liiadt-s  of 
murderous- look niK  knives. 
With  them  miuKU'd  do/.- 
pus  of  women  and  h'\v\h 
clad  in  liKht  l)lue  trousers 
and  kimonos,  each  armed 
with  an  iron  hook  or 
with  carryinjr  racks  sluuK 
over       their       shoulders. 

In  a  few  moments  the  rattling 
steam  winch  had  brought  the  whale 
close  in  shore,  a  steel-wire  cable  was 
looped  about  the  tail  just  in  front  of 
the  flukes,  and  the  hu^e  carcass 
drawn  slowly  upward  over  the  end  of 
the  wharf. 

As  it  rose  the  eager  cutters  at- 
tacked it  savagely  with  their  long- 
bladed  knives,  slicing  off  enormous 
blocks  of  flesh  and  blubber,  which 
were  seized  by  "hook-men"  al- 
most before  they  fell,  past  to  the 
women,  and  drawn  to  the  back  of 
the  platform. 

The  scene  was  one  of  "orderly  con- 
fusion"— men,  women  and  girls, 
laughing  and  chattering,  running 
here  and  there,  sometimes  stopping 
for  a  few  words  of  banter,  but  each 
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SMOOTINC    Tirr,    HAIU'OON 

with  his  or  her  own  work  to  do. 
Al)()ve  the  l)al)el  of  sounds  the 
strange,  half  wild,  meaningless 
chant,  "Ya-ra-an-ra-sa,"  rose  and 
died  away,  swelling  again  in  a  fierce 
chorus  as  the  sweating,  half  naked 
men  pulled  and  strained  at  a  great 
jawbone,  or  swung  the  hundred- 
pound  chunks  of  flesh  into  the  wait- 
ing hand-cars,  which  carried  them  to 
the  washing  vats.  Sometimes  a  ki- 
mono-clad, bare-footed  girl  slipt  on 
the  oily  boards  or  treacherous,  slid- 
ing blubber-cakes  and  sprawled  into 
a  great  pool  of  blood,  rising  amid 
roars  of  laughter  to  shake  herself, 
wipe  the  red  blotches  from  her  little 
stub-nose,  and  go  on  as  merrily  as 
before. 

Almost  every  night  we  would  be 


awakuiiud     by     th«     nirtm 
whintlit,       bringing       the 

neWM  of  mor«'  whal<- •    ? 

loiijf  b«*for«  thir  I 
had  been  dropt  at  the 
wharf,  paper  JMntt'rnM, 
llaMhing  like  (irelljeit, 
would  beifin  t<i  Hhine  and 
disappfar  among  the 
I  hatrhed- roofed  cotlageN 
and  the  crowd  of  villag<rH 
gather  at  the  end  of  the 

J        wharf.    Half    naked    men, 
child-faf-ed    geinhaH,    and 
little  youngHterx  carrying 
Hle<*i)ing    babies    an    largo 

a.s  themselveM  strapped  to 
their     back.s,     formed     a 
curious,   picturesque,  ever  changing 
group. 

Fires  of  coal  and  fat  in  iron 
rack.s  along  the  wharf  threw  a  bril- 
liant yellow  light  far  out  over  the 
bay  filled  with  whale  ships,  heavy, 
square-sterned  fishing  boat.s  and 
sampans,  and  gave  weird,  fantastic 
shapes  to  the  cutters  as  it  glistened 
on  their  dripping  knife  blades  and 
danced  over  the  pools  of  blood.  But 
the  cutting  always  went  on  as  quick- 
ly as  in  the  daytime,  no  matter  what 
the  hour  or  weather,  for  the  meat 
and  blubber  must  be  hurried  on 
board  fast  transports  and  sent  to  the 
nearest  city  to  be  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets and  peddled  from  house  to 
house. 

New  York  City 


STRUCK   HOME 


I  (it;   lnit,inaiioiiiti    f  um    ^turvio. 
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ESS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 


THE  FAST  CURE-FOR  FASTING 

BY    ONE    OF    THE    CURED 


WHAT  housewife  could  resist 
such  a  temptation?  No  meals 
to  get  and  no  dishes  to  wash, 
no  marketing  to  do  and  no  accounts 
to  balance!  Of  course,  I  said  yes 
•when  the  Scientist  suggested  a  fast 
for  a  week. 

He  had  conceived  the  idea  that  sci- 
ence was  not  sufficiently  informed  of 
the  results  of  fasting,  and  that  the 
college  vacation  was  a  propitious 
time  to  contribute  some  further 
crumbs  to  knowledge. 

Of  course,  science  would  want  to 
know  the  exact  measure  of  our  in- 
creased capacity  and  genius.  So  the 
Scientist  arranged  an  elaborate  set 
of  tests  for  each  day  at  his  labora- 
tory. We  measured  our  strength,  our 
steadiness  and  our  fatigue  in  physi- 
cal ability;  our  memory,  our  percep- 
tion and  our  speed  in  mental  pro- 
cesses; and  we  measured  our  vary- 
ing sensibilities  to  touch,  taste  and 
smell,  beside  recording  volumes 
about  our  feelings  as  we  surgically 
dissected  them. 

Our  program  prescribed  one  week 
of  gradually  diminishing  in  quantity 
the  three  meals  a  day,  so  there  would 
be  no  sudden  plunge  from  luxury 
into  the  ethereal  soul  diet;  and  a  cor- 
responding readjustment  to  the 
temptations  of  the  delicatessen  and 
the  summer  market.  This  added  to 
the  fast  four  days  of  liquid  diet  of 
an  egg  and  a  pint  of  milk. 

We  maintained  our  ordinary  civil- 
ian life  and  duties,  including  some 
very  heavy  manual  work,  during  the 
first  four  or  five  days  of  our  descent, 
and  were  surprized  at  not  greatly 
missing  the  usual  food.  But  by  the 
sixth  day  I  was  so  inexpressibly 
weary  that  I  dragged  myself  home 
like  a  prisoner  wearing  ball  and 
chains.  I  felt  like  a  flower  that  has 
begun  to  droop  for  lack  of  water. 

With  us,  however,  there  was  no 
lack  of  water,  for  in  another  day  that 
was  all  we  were  to  take,  and  tho  we 
could  have  all  of  this  we  wanted,  and 
were  scheduled  to  use  at  least  three 
pints,  we  turned  from  it  with  great 
aversion  as  from  a  medicine. 

Yet  I  was  not  hungry.  Had  food 
been  placed  before  me,  I  could  not 
have  eaten.  Like  a  sick  cat,  I  longed 
to  lie  idle,  dreading  nothing  as  much 
as  having  to  change  my  position. 

Day  by  day  our  weight  fell  off  in 
amounts  varying  from  three-fourths 
of  a  |)ound  to  threo  pounds  and  a 
half,  lill  I  hated  to  look  at  my  hus- 
band because  he  suggested  the  grin- 
ning skull  and  cross  bones  used  to 
scare  peopio  from  courting  death  out 
of  a   poison    bottle.   And    I   stopped 
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looking  at  myself  in  the  mirror  for 
fear  of  arousing  too  much  self  pity. 

About  the  seventh  and  eighth  days 
we  were  hysterically  giggly,  but 
after  that  a  team  of  horses  could  not 
have  dragged  a  smile  out  of  us,  nor 
could  a  tragedy  have  brought  a  tear 
to  our  dull  eyes.  We  were  emotionally 
dead,  and  the  hours  dragged  on  end- 
lessly, like  the  burning  boredom  that 
has  trapped  a  sailing  vessel  in  the 
calm  of  a  tropical  sea.  With  regret 
we  heard  the  alarm  clock  sound  in 
the  morning,  and  with  procrastinat- 
ing lassitude  dragged  ourselves  into 
our  clothes.  The  cold  plunge  of  the 
morning  bath  had  always  before 
seemed  the  acme  of  physical  pleas- 
ure; but  no  longer  did  the  heat  feel 
hot  or  the  cold  feel  cold. 

The  monotony  began  to  fill  us  with 
terror.  It  was  so  big  and  adamantine, 
so  thick  and  impenetrable.  Hope  died. 
Interest  died.  Our  whole  mental  and 
spiritual  life  died,  till  we  did  not  care 
whether  tomorrow  came  or  not. 

We  had  not  eaten  a  morsel  for  five 
days,  and  our  journey  led  us  past 
food  stores  and  bakeries  everywhere, 
but  we  experienced  no  hunger.  Never 
again  can  I  be  persuaded  that  the 
tales  of  starving  outcasts  eager  to 
devour  each  other  are  more  than  the 
melodramatic  figment  of  a  sensa- 
tional imagination.  Food!  It  was  the 
last  thing  on  earth  I  wanted. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  complete  fast 
the  tide  turned.  I  knew  the  spell  had 
been  broken  when  the  Scientist  be- 
gan to  grumble.  "There  wasn't  a 
comfortable  chair  in  the  house."  Life 
was  returning.  And  I,  too,  recovered 
some  of  my  emotions  on  that  day. 
They  came  first  in  an  hysterical  de- 
sire to  weep  while  I  was  engaged  in 
that  most  unaffecting  task  of  addi- 
tion. That  afternoon  during  my  nap 
I  dreamed  of  chopped  olives  being 
used  as  engine  packing  in  a  boiler 
room,  and  when  I  woke  I  was  wish- 
ing for  some  carrots  and  thick  beef 
stew  such  as  the  restaurants  ladle 
out  by  the  gallon  every  noon  to  starv- 
ing humanity. 

By  the  last  day  of  the  fast,  under 
the  encouragement  of  a  dwindling 
term  of  servitude,  ambition  returned 
in  part  and  I  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  wipe  away  the  dust  from  my 
household  furniture,  but  my  physical 
work  had  been  rather  poor  for  the 
last  few  days,  as  my  nails  were  dark 
with  sluggish  circulation  and  my 
breath  was  short.  Hwnuse  of  our 
physical  Inertlclency  and  low-pressure 
niental  ability  wv  had  been  fop-ed  to 
read  aloud  during  many  hours  of  the 
last    few    days,    since    our    plans    to 


maintain  a  normal  working  day  had 
largely  broken  down.  But,  due  to  the 
rebirth  of  feeling,  my  nap  hour 
brought  no  sleep  because  of  a  trou- 
bled conscience  filled  with  remorse  at 
having  wasted  so  many  days  out  of 
a  busy  life. 

Being  freed  from  all  interest  in 
life  had  shown  certain  advantages 
in  the  mental  tests.  After  the  first 
two  days  the  novelty  of  the  experi- 
ments had  worn  away  and  the  labor- 
atory work  became  irksome.  But  as 
life  became  ever  more  tedious  and 
monotonous,  these  tasks  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  dead  level  of 
existence. 

During  the  fast  I  experienced  in 
a  ver>-  definite  way  the  uncanny 
strangeness  of  a  dual  self.  Thruout 
the  days  of  most  comatose  disinter- 
est in  life,  the  mental  multiplications 
did  themselves  with  a  speed  and  ac- 
curacy which  I  can  normally  never 
rival.  It  seemed  as  tho  a  second  self 
begged  me  to  stay  away  and  not  in- 
terfere till  she  had  rapidly  and  mag- 
ically recorded  the  answers.  When  I 
insisted  upon  doing  a  share  of  the 
work,  I  was  slow  and  clumsy  and  in- 
efficient in  comparison  with  her.  But 
when  I  looked  back  my  will  power 
and  resigned  myself  to  non-interfer- 
ence, I  invariably  had  the  feeling 
that  it  was  not  I  who  did  the  prob- 
lems. 

Altho  my  conscious  self  did  not  re- 
port hunger  during  the  fast,  the  idea 
must  have  been  pretty  firmly  fixed  in 
subconsciousness,  for  whenever  I 
stopped  guiding  my  thoughts  for  a 
moment,  the  Mother  Goose  rimes 
about  Jack  Horner's  pie  and  hot  cross 
buns  began  to  romp  thru  my  mind; 
but  most  persistent  of  all  was  the 
one  about  Old  Mother  Hubbard  and 
her  empty  cupboard. 

I  am  fully  aware  we  have  proved 
ourselves  rank  heretics  in  not  finding 
in  fasting  the  lauded  joys  which  its 
prophets  foretell  in  their  diligent  at- 
tempts to  institute  it  as  an  annual 
national  custom  more  needed  than 
Christmas  or  Fourth  of  July,  be- 
cause it  is  to  preserve  the  health  of 
our  people  and  add  to  the  birthright 
of  our  posterity. 

The  fervent  religionists  mny  c*ll 
down  curses  upon  our  faithleMBMS, 
ajul  the  popular  scientific  enthusiasts 
may  rail  at  us  fanatically  as  non- 
conforming pretenders,  yet  it  is  oi\!v 
my  anh  ei\emy  whom  I  would  pt  : 
suaile  to  enter  upon  a  week  of  sterile 
senility  unpunctuateil  by  the  joy  of 
eating. 

Fa.sting  ha.H  cured  u.h  uf  only  on« 
thing     fasting. 

iW<u'   Yink  ('»(y 


CHINESE   MINISTER   TO  THE   UNITED   STATES 

^'r.   Vi-Kyuin   Wellington  Koo,  just  appointed  by   President   Yuan    Shih-Kai,   is  the  youngest  diplomat   at  Washington.   He  was   grad- 
uated from  Columbia  University  in   1909  and  received  his  degree   of   Doctor  of  Philosophy   in   1912.   Dr.    Koo   took   an   active   part   in 
the  recent   Japanese-Chinese   negotiations   at   Peking   and  was   chosen   Minister   to   Mexico   last   August.    He  has   a  keen  knowledge   of 
American  affairs  as  well  as  a  thoro    understanding  of  China's  ideals  and  aspirations 


THE  MOVING  WORLD 

A    KEVIEW    OF    NEWAND 
I  MP  OKTANT    MOTION     PIGTUKES 


THE     GENTLEMAN     FROM 
INDIANA 

The  "Pallas  Pictures,"  which  are 
being  shown  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Paramount  Program,  have  a  double 
appeal  to  popular  interest.  The  novel 
readers  will  want  to  see  the  film  be- 
cause it  is  a  dramatization  of  Booth 
Tarkington's  book  "The  Gentleman 
from  Indiana,"  and  the  play-goers  be- 
cause of  Dustin  Farnum's  acting. 
Neither  will  be  disappointed.  The  col- 
lege football  game  and  the  raid  on  the 
White  Cap  ci-oss-roads  provide  thrilling 
scenes  and  the  Middle  West  types  are 
presented  without  that  grotesque  exag- 
geration that  disfigures  most  country 
life  plays.  The  photographic  effects  are 
exceptionally  fine  and  we  have  no  crit- 
icism to  offer,  except  that  the  plot  in 
the  last  reel  would  probably  be  unin- 
telligible to  one  who  had  not  read  the 
story.  

THE  TRIANGLE  PLAYS 

It  will  take  some  time  for  the  public 
to  find  out  that  the  "Triangle  Plays" 
are  not  sex-problem  dramas  but  first 
class  plays  of  varied  character  pro- 
duced by  well-known  actors  under  the 
management  of  a  new  combine  of 
three  of  the  most  enterprising  of  Amer- 
ican film-makers,  Griffith,  Ince  and  Ben- 
nett. It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
rise  of  the  "movies"  to  see  $2  a  seat 
willingly  paid  for  an  evening  of  the 
Triangle  Plays  at  the  Knickerbocker, 
while  "legitimate"  houses  near  by  have 
come  down  to  $1.50.  Each  program 
presents  three  or  four  plays  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  usually  a  spectacular  play 
by  D.  W.  Griffith,  an  emotional  drama 
by  T.  W.  Ince  and  a  knockabout  farce 
by  Mack  Sennett,  whose  work  is  more 
remarkable  for  daring  feats  and  in- 
genious photography  than  for  real 
humor.  We  have  space  to  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  more  interesting. 

Dustin  Farnum  in  The  Iron  Strain, 
which  is  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 
in  an  Alaska  setting.  The  ancient  cus- 
tom of  marriage  by  capture,  supposed 
to  be  bad  form  and  indeed  criminal 
nowadays,  is  revived  by  a  cave-man 
from  Yale. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  in  The  Lamb.  A 
fool  play  but  good  photography.  A  bat- 
tle between  Mexicans  and  Indians  and 
an  American  invasion  of  Mexico  gives 
Griffith  of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation" 
a  charu-e  to  display  his  talents  as  a 
field  marshal.  If  Griffith  does  not  watch 
out  some  one  will  be  calling  him  "the 
Hindcnburg  of  the   Moving   Film." 

In  Texas  San  Jacinto  Day  is  cele- 
brated with  more  enthusia.sm  than  the 
Fourth  of  July,  but  the  east  ntu-ds  edu- 
cating on  thi.s  part  of  our  national  his- 
tory. The  Martym  of  the  Alamo  will 
nerve  that  fuirpose,  for  it  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  thf  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
Texas.  Thiire  Mtands  Santa  Anna,  who 


vows  never  to  rest  until  Texas  sur- 
renders. Eagerly  we  watch  Crockett 
and  "Silent"  Smith,  Travis  and  Bowie 
withstanding  the  onslaught  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  we  long  like  them  for  the 
arrival  of  General  Houston's  reinforce- 
ments, which  come  only  when  "Death 
and  Santa  Anna  hold  the  Alamo." 
Then  we  see  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  finally  we  can  cheer  the  triumphant 
Houston  with  the  treaty  liberating  the 
Lone  Star  State. 

Old  Heidelberg  stands  translation  to 
the  screen  without  losing  its  immortal 
pathos  of  youth,  and  Frank  Keenan  in 
The  Coward  proves  that  in  effects  pro- 
duced by  facial  expression  the  photo- 
play has  the  advantage  over  the  stage. 

The  Ince  drama  of  the  Pacific,  Aloha 
Oe,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  mag- 
nificent spectacle  of  a  volcano  in  ac- 
tion and  a  shipwreck  in  a  storm.  The 
natives  of  a  tropical  island,  thi-eatened 
with  a  volcanic  eruption,  sacrifice  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  chief  to  the 
fire  god  Pele.  But  the  shipwrecked  hero 
arrives  in  time  to  rescue  the  girl  from 
the  deadly  volcanic  fumes,  to  be  mis- 
taken by  the  tribe  for  the  son  of  the 
god  of  the  volcano  and  to  be  accepted 
as  a  divine  bridegroom. 

A  Siibniaritie  Pirate,  by  Mack  Sen- 
nett, is  a  most  remarkable  illustration 
of  what  the  camera  can  do  and  what 
people  will  consent  to  do  for  the  cam- 
era. Sandwiched  into  a  trivial  farce 
there  are  such  remarkable  features  as 
a  police  chase  from  the  top  of  one  sky- 
scraper to  another  over  narrow  girders, 
an  escaping  villain  dropt  from  the  air 
by  a  traveling  crane  on  to  the  top  of 
a  moving  automobile,  the  submergence 
of  a  submarine  and  the  actual  and 
visible  sinking  of  a  ship  by  a  torpedo. 


after  patient  and  persistent  effort  can 
the  delicate  blossom  flaunt  her  snowy 
loveliness  on  high.  Presented  with  fit- 
ting musical  accompaniment,  rising  to 
a  climax  with  the  triumphant  unfurl- 
ing of  the  flower,  this  film  was  a  true 
drama  of  life  itself. 


FLOWERS  ALIVE 
When  films  such  as  The  Birth  of  a 
Flower  (Urban-Colonial)  and  How 
Winter  Flowers  Bloom  (Pathe)  were 
first  shown  on  the  screen,  the  admira- 
tion of  their  beauty  was  coupled  with 
wonder  that  a  mere  mechanical  process 
could  reproduce  within  a  few  minutes' 
compass  that  which,  spread  over  hours 
or  days,  was  practically  invisible  to  us. 
With  each  successive  viewing  of  such 
pictures,  there  is  an  added  sense  of 
wonder,  no  longer  at  the  inventive  skill 
that  has  made  such  marvels  possible, 
l)Ut  at  the  manifestation  of  life  itself. 
The  rose  bares  her  golden  heart  to 
the  sun,  the  datTodila  sway  and  unfurl 
like  exquisite  dancers,  living  embodi- 
ments of  the  poet's  lines.  Yet  before 
these  beauties  and  graces  can  be  ac- 
coinpliHlu-d,  there  may  have  been  u 
hitter  struggle.  The  writhing  sterna  of 
the  cyclamen  shouliler  each  other,  the 
tight-furUul  hulls  strike  i»ne  at  anoth- 
er like  the  heads  t>f  snakes,  each  blind- 
ly  but   surely   seeking  the   light.   Only 


THE  OTTER 
From  an  observation  chamber  con- 
structed beneath  the  water,  the  camera 
has  caught  the  otter  in  his  tireless 
pursuit  of  his  prey.  First,  we  are 
shown  the  gravelly  bottom  of  the 
stream  where  fish  are  peacefully  rest- 
ing. There  is  a  shadow,  a  scuffle  in 
which  we  get  vivid  glimpses  of  a  snake- 
like body  diving  and  twisting;  then  up 
thru  the  troubled  waters  emerges  the 
otter,  a  huge  fish  in  his  mouth.  Other 
views  show  him  scenting  alarm,  taking 
refuge  from  pursuing  dogs  among  the 
rocks  on  the  shore,  escaping  and  finally 
settling  down  on  a  sunny  boulder  to 
enjoy  his  hard-earned  meal.  (Urban- 
Colonial.) 


GUIDES  TO  THE  PHOTOPLAY 
WRITER 

The  sudden  opening  of  a  new  and 
immense  field  for  dramatic  writing  was 
followed  by  a  rush  of  ambitious  young 
authors  in  this  direction.  The  demand 
for  scripts  was  wide  and  the  pecuniary 
reward — for  somebody — was  great,  but 
those  who  attempted  to  enter  this  field 
soon  found  that  it  was  not  so  easy  as  it 
seemed.  They  discovered  that  the  mo- 
tion picture  was  a  new  art,  with  op- 
portunities and  limitations  of  its  own 
and  that  the  technique  of  the  short 
story  or  of  the  stage  play  did  not  alto- 
gether apply.  Then,  too,  as  the  busi- 
ness became  systematized,  the  produc- 
ers became  more  strict  in  their  require- 
ment that  acceptable  scenarios  should 
be  in   usable  shape. 

Hence  arose  the  need  for  books  of 
instruction  as  to  the  eomposition  of 
screen  plays  and  the  proper  form  of 
manuscript.  Two  such  books  have  re- 
cently been  published  very  similar  in 
purpose  and  character:  Hotv  to  Write 
for  the  .yovies.  by  Louella  O.  Pa--  ■■  - 
(Chicago,  McClurg,  $1),  and  t'h. 
Scenarios,  How  to  Write  and  Sell 
Them,  by  E.  H.  Ball  (New  York 
Hearst  li\ternational  Library,  60  cents*. 
Both  authors  have  had  experience  as 
editors  in  prominent  producing  com- 
panies. Both  volumes  contain  sample 
scenarios,  analysed  and  ^  d.   and 

Uoth  give  general  ad  vice  u selec- 
tion of  aul)jei-ta  and  developing  the 
themes.  Fither  lHH>k  will  -  ''e  pur- 
pose of  the  amateur  writ,  if  we 
must  chooate  between  them  we  should 
say  that  Parson's  A/i>tf  to  " 
tfie  Movies,  tho  cv>ating  a  l> 
i«  considerably  the  more  valu«ble,  uaee 
it  is  mure  thoru  ttnd  compreheoeive 


THE    CENTAUR    OF    THE    WEST 
"  which  we  review  this  week,  tho  even  his   rough   nder  is      puUing  leather 


THE  DELIGHTS  OF  GARDENING 
The  author  of  My  Growing  Garden  is 
by  vocation  head  of  one  of  the  notable 
printing  establishments  of  the  country, 
by  avocation  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association  and  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  community  beautification, 
by  hobby  photographer  and  gardener. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  book  is 
well  printed,  that  the  many  pictures, 
some  of  them  finely  colored,  are  of  un- 
usual quality,  and  that  the  book  smells 
of  the  garden.  The  book  records  the  au- 
thor's success  in  creating  in  five 
years  a  beautiful  garden  out  of  a  run- 
down homestead  of  two  acres.  It 
is  not  a  gardener's  guide  book,  such  as 
could  be  gathered  from  Bailey's  En- 
cyclopedia of  Horticulture,  but  is  a  rec- 
ord of  unflagging  enthusiasm  and  suc- 
cesses and  failures.  It  is  admirably 
written,  good  to  read  aloud,  and  brim- 
ming over  with  love  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  and  trees.  It  carries  the  feel- 
ing of  being  written  by  a  man  rather 
than  a  woman,  and  yet  a  man  who  has 
all  a  woman's  sensitiveness  to  beauty. 
For  suggestiveness  and  the  inspiration 
of  joy  in  the  garden  this  book  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  the  long  list  of  garden 
books.  It  has  the  unusual  merit  of  a 
very  full  index.  The  author  knows  what 
the  garden  supplies  that  is  good  for 
the  table,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of 
flowers  it  affords,  but  we  m?.y 
be  allowed  surprize  that  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
parsnip,  the  richest  of  all  root  crops. 
And  we  cannot  guess  why  under  a 
heavy  shade  tree  he  should  have  plant- 
ed a  common  buttercup  instead  of  one 
of  the  fine  evergreen  runners  such  as 
Vinca,  Pachysandra  or  Galax. 

My    Growing    Garden,    by    J.    Horace    Mc Far- 
land.  Macmillan.  $2. 

BALFOUR   A    PRAGMATIST 

The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James 
Balfour,  now  First  Lord  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  is  almost  as  well  known  to 
the  educated  public  by  his  work  in 
philosophy  as  by  his  work  in  statecraft, 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  eminence  in 
the  former  field  is  somewhat  more  se- 
cure than  in  the  latter.  His  series  of 
Gifford  lectures,  delivered  last  year  be- 
fore the  University  of  Glasgow,  now 
collected  under  the  title  Theism  and 
Humanism,  place  him  definitely  with 
the  modern  pragmatists  and  [jluralists, 
as   the  following   paragraph    indicates: 

Wben  ...  I  HiK'iik  nf  Ood,  I  mettn 
Roiiii-tliiiit;  other  tliuii  an  Iilciitity  wlifi-fiii 
ull  (lillficiiccM  viiniMh,  or  a  Unity  wliirli  iii- 
cliidcH  liut  (Iocs  not  tninscfnd  tin-  ilill'i-r- 
f>u('cs  which  it  Honii-how  hohls  in  soliitiim. 
I  nii-an  a  (iotl  whom  intMi  can  hivc,  a  (iod 
to  whom  men  can  i»ray,  who  lakes  siiU'H, 
who  haH  |nii'|ioscH  and  iirt-fiTcnccM,  whoHU 
atlrihiitcH,  liowsia-vcr  «'()nccivtMl,  h-avc  un- 
Imiiuiri'd  (he  |ioNMil)ilitv  of  a  pcrMonal  re- 
lation hftwfcn  IliiiiHt'ir  ami  thoMt^  whoui 
Hk    huN   crt-ali-il. 

The  rt-ader  of  this  volume  will  be 
pleaned  to  diacover  thul  Balfour  aharea 
nut  only  many  of  tho  opinions  uf  Janiei, 
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Schiller  and  Bergson,  but  also  their 
humor,  simplicity,  concreteness  and 
charm  of  style. 

Theism  and  Humanism,  by  Arthur  James  Bal- 
four.  Doran.   $1.75. 

CONFESSIONS  AND  IMAGININGS 

It  is  rarely  possible  for  any  man, 
even  a  great  one,  to  reveal  the  deepest 
impulses  and  experiences  of  life,  tho 
the  more  superficial  reactions  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  may  be  easily  ex- 
pressed. One  reverts  to  such  considera- 
tions in  reading  the  anonymous  Con- 
fessions of  a  Clergyman,  evidently  pub- 
lished for  the  sake  of  setting  forth 
various  criticisms,  more  or  less  just, 
of  churches,  seminary  methods,  and 
certain  modern  phases  of  preaching 
and  pastoral  work.  A  portion  of  the 
book  seems  to  ring  true  as  a  fairly  ac- 
curate description  of  the  experiences 
of  the  early  life  of  a  minister  in  one 
of  our  important  denominations.  The 
author  looks  back  on  those  days  with 
the  genial  humor  of  one  who  has  be- 
come   disentangled    from    the    web    of 


FOR   CHRISTMAS 

The  First  Christmas  Tree,  by  Henry 
van  Dyke,  is  out  in  a  new  edition  for 
the  holidays.  Scribner.  so  cents. 

The    Puppet    Princess,    by    Augusta 

Stevenson,  is  a  pretty. Christmas  play 

for    children    to    act,    with    plans    for 

costumes   worked  out   in   cr^pe  paper. 

Houghton,   Mifflin.   50  cents. 

The  Folly  of  the  Three  Wise  Men, 
by  Edgar  Whitaker  Work,  is  a  happy 
story  founded  on  the  journey  of  the 
three   kings   to   Bethlehem. 

Doran.  75  cents. 

Jimsey,  the  Christmas  Kid,  by 
Leona  Dalryniple.  tells  of  a  waif's 
Christmas  visit  to  a  "first  citizen" 
and  what  came  of  it. 

McBride.  50  cents. 

Christmas  Candles,  by  Elsie  Hobart 
Carlin,  contains  twelve  Christmas 
plays  for  children  to  act,  with  sug- 
gestions  for   training  and  costumes. 

Holt.  11.60. 

The  FiiHt  Christ intta,  arranged  by 
Harold  .Siicakmau.  from  the  accounts 
in  St.  .Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  with 
its  colored  illustrations,  and  its  bor- 
ders anil  initials  in  gold,  is  an  un- 
commonly  attractive  booklet. 

.\bingdon  Preas.  50  centa. 

Ancient  Fm/lish  Chrintmas  Carols, 
I'fUO-nOO,  rotlevUd  by  Kdith  Kiikert, 
puts  in  a  handy  volume  not  only  the 
carola  still  popular  today,  but  those 
ipiaiut  anti  often  lovely  verses  kut>wn 
to   few   save   stinleiits  of   folk    lore. 

Dumelil.    il.ib. 

Christmas  in  Legend  and  fitory, 
compileil  by  K.  S.  Smith  and  .V.  T. 
Haaelliiie.  .\  disceiniugly  selected  col- 
lection I'f  t'hristmas  prose  and  vers«< 
illuMtraled  with  good  reproJucliuiin  of 
famous  |iic(ures,  a  deliKhtful  little 
library  of  legends,  poeuii«  und  idyls  t>y 
some  score  or  more  »>f  writerx,  uucteut 
and    modern. 

Itiwtuii :  Lulhruii,  l.eo  A  ShcpariL  |1.6o. 


clerical  troubles  and  anxieties.  His  de- 
lightful stories  of  school  and  college, 
of  seminary  days,  and  early  pastor- 
ates, are  filled  with  good  natured  jibes 
at  the  curriculum,  the  dry-as-dust 
teaching,  "the  consensus  of  the 
best  German  critics,"  and  a  vein  of 
gentle  satire  against  the  narrowness 
of  churches  and  the  hard  conditions 
imposed  upon  young  clergymen.  At  this 
point  in  the  "confessions"  experience 
is  evidently  replaced  by  the  imagina- 
tion, and  an  attempt  is  made  to  set 
forth  the  ideal  church  and  minister  on 
the  background  of  present  realities  as 
they  are  conceived  by  the  author.  This 
attempt  naturally  includes  a  criticism 
and  scourging  of  some  of  the  glaring 
faults  of  organized  Christianity,  altho 
many  alleged  weaknesses  and  failures 
are  much  magnified.  The  chapters, 
however,  are  always  interesting  and 
entertaining  and  the  volume  is  well 
worth  wide  circulation.  Between  the 
lines  one  reads  that  the  author  is  an 
Andover  man  of  the  nineties,  who  la- 
bored in  the  ministry  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, and  has  since  become  a  well- 
known  literary  writer  and  contributor 
to  New  England  periodicals. 

Confessions    of    a    Clergyman.    McBride.    Nast. 
$1.50. 

HOW  TO   ACHIEVE   PEACE? 

The  essay  by  Gaius  Glenn  Atkins 
which  won  the  thousand  dollar  prize 
in  the  competition  promoted  by  the 
Carnegie'  Church  Peace  Union  is  a 
thoughtful,  clear  and  forceful  presen- 
tation of  the  causes  oi  war  and  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  elimi- 
nated. The  difficulties  that  must  be 
overcome  in  securing  a  world  peace 
are  indicated  by  the  title  of  the 
essay,  The  Maze  of  the  Nations  and 
the  Way  Out.  The  methods  of  promot- 
ing peace  have,  until  the  present,  been 
inadequate  and  the  forces  making  for 
war  have  been  fundamental  and  strong. 
A  thoro  grasp  of  this  situation  is  nec- 
essary to  an  adequate  plan  of  advance. 
The  author  considers  peace  to  be  a  pos- 
itive rather  than  a  negfative  achieve- 
ment. War  is  a  far  easier  means  of 
settlement  in  cases  of  dispute  than  the 
patient  and  toilsome  establishment  of 
wisdom  and  justice.  To  face  e<.-onomic, 
social,  and  racial  problems  with  brav- 
ery and  determination  often  mean^i  the 
surrender  of  fancied  rights  and  arro- 
gant ambitions.  The  higher  state  of 
equilibrium,  where  great  contending 
forces  are  rei-oi\ciled  and  held  in  nice 
adjustment,  can  only  be  brought  ab«.>ut 
when  si'Mif  of  war's  roots  are  cut  and 
its  causes  removed,  .\inomj  these  causes* 
are  a  false  philosophy  of  life  and  luill- 
tariMM    itsflf.    T'        ■  '"        .\tkin« 

dfiincs  ad  a  deiii  c,  an  or- 

ganization of  pride  and  intolerance  into 
corps,   brigadea  and   dis 
iani   inuy   be  dealt   with 
private  gain  friuu  war  pre^ukfu 
war    making,    the    liiuitatloit    oi    mi^ 
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nionlH,  llu)  Inklnjf  of  rinks  for  tho  Mukf 
of  |)nac»',  uiui  Iho  promotion  of  the  idi-al 
of   imiviMHiil   (lisani\am»<iit. 

Tlif    Mil:,-    of    Ihii    iVii/iciiii    iiii<(    Ihf     W'liu    Oiil, 
liy    Ciilun    (ili'iiii    Alliliin.    Krvi-ll.    Vfi    i'i-iil«. 

CHANGICS  IN  OUK  GOVK.RN  M  I:NT 

How  tli»<  Ann'rican  political  .syfti'iii 
Hra|>pii"s  with  iuii(lt'in  Horial  and  «'fo- 
noniic  prolilciDH  ih  ti)o  iiiaiti  tluMiio  of 
Professor  YouIl^r's  alili'  aiul  iii(fri'stiii)^' 
book,  Nttc  Aiiiiiiciiii  (lui'mniniil  ntitl 
lis  ir(»»7i-.  Ho  liiids  oxt'cutivr  Iradfisliip 
in  stato  and  nation  tlu>  slrikinjr  I'aitor 
in  i)ri'Sfnt  day  politics.  This  ht>  attri- 
butes to  tho  jj:i'«»wth  in  th»>  iniportanci' 
of  foroij^n  ixditics  and  tlio  tondoncics 
towards  cent  rali/.al  ion  which  have  bred 
a  race  of  strong'  piosidonts  like  Cleve- 
huui,  Uoosovolt  and  Wilson,  who  have 
fully  appreciated  tlie  new  importance 
of  their  ollice. 

A  most  commendable  feature  of  tlie 
book  is  a  thoro  discussion  of  (he  state 
government  and  its  problems.  The  state 
rather  than  the  nation  is  destined  to 
become  the  An\erican  social  laboratory. 
But  before  tliis  takes  place,  there  will 
have  to  oome  a  systematization  of  de- 
partn\ents  and  bureaus  which  are  now 
in  a  chaotic  and  archaic  condition  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union.  The 
rise  of  stronp:  jyovernors  who  have  de- 
fied party  leaders  is  a  significant  sign 
of  coming  efficiency  and  responsibility. 
Once  the  governor  becomes  a  sort  of 
prime  minister  who  chooses  his  cabinet 
and  controls  the  budget,  the  day  of  "in- 
visible" government  is  over.  There  are 
some  excellent  chapters  on  the  state 
and  social  legislation,  such  as  factory 
inspection,  child  labor,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, old  age  pensions,  etc. 

The  most  striking  feature,  however, 
is  the  discussion  on  the  control  of  cor- 
porations and  trusts  and  the  regula- 
tion of  commei'ce  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment. In  few  other  volumes  on 
American  Government  have  these  mat- 
ters been  treated  so  fully,  so  fairly 
and  so  ably.  "The  Government,"  says 
the  author,  "is  the  silent  partner  in 
every  business."  He  distinguishes  four 
periods  of  government  regulation:  (1) 
The  law  of  1887,  which  merely  pro- 
hibited rebating;  (2)  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act,  which  denounced  trusts 
as  evils  and  demanded  their  abolition. 
Both  efforts  failed  utterly  of  their  pur- 
pose to  restore  competition.  Then  (3) 
came  the  publicity  movement  thru  in- 
vestigations by  official  bodies  and  re- 
ports by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 
This  was  followed  by  (4)  the  present 
method  of  full  administrative  control 
of  the  activities  of  corporations  thru 
great  commissions  with  large  powers, 
like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, which  the  author  well  describes 
as  "the  economic  Supreme  Court  of  the 
American  transport  world,"  and  the 
recently  formed  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, with  its  control  of  all  corpora- 
tions other  than  transport  doing  inter- 
state business.  In  these  ways  the  pub- 
lic is  gaining  an  ever  widening  control 
of  the  economic  activities  of  the 
nation. 

Considering*  the  fact  that  much  of 
American    Government    is    "unofficial," 
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Quality  First" 
in  Christmas  Gifts 

<it  Mc  CimttclhiC(DFa's  «,....«... 

"(.Quality  lirst,"  is  a  soiiiul  rule-  lof  Christinas 
^ifts.  No  matter  how  littlt-  a  ;.;ilt  may  cost, 
Hiiality  will  ^ive  it  tlignity. 

A  single  McCiitchooii  pure  I/iiuii  Haiulkctcliit't, 
cost inu:  $1.00  in  its  dainty  Mc-Ciitcheoii  Spinning 
Whcvl  1h)X,  is  a  In'ttcr  {present  tluin  si.v  c  hea{>  Cot- 
ton I  laiulkerc  hicfs  for  a  dollar. 

\\  i-  j^ivc  bi'low  some  iiistaiues  of  (  lioicc  >;ifts  that  can  be 
Ixmi^lil  at  "'I'Ik-  l.infM  .Store-." 

Handkerchiefs 

Irish     lland     Enihroidercd     liulinl     I  hiiidkcrchiefs     for 

LadiOs,  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Swiss     Hand    J'Jiibroidered     I  landkerchiefs,    $6.fxj    per 

dozen. 

Exquisitely   Hand   Kmhroidered   and   Scalloped    .Madeira 

Handkerchiefs,  $3.00  per  half  dozen. 

Men's  Initial  Handkerchiefs,  $3.00  ])er  dozen. 

Children's  Initial  Handkerchiefs,  $2.00  per  dozen. 

Lace  or  1  land  I*".nil)roidered  Handkerchiefs,  $5.00  to  25.00 

each. 

Fancy  Table  Linens 

Hand  Embroidered  Tea  Cloth,  $5.00. 

Hand  Embroidered  24  inch  Centrepiece,  $2.00. 

Hand  Embroidered  24  inch  Cluny  Lace  Centrepiece,  $3.00. 

6  inch  Spanish  Embroidered  Doylies.  $6.00  per  dozen. 

Madeira  Tea  Napkins,  $6.00  per  dozen. 

Ladies'  Neckwear 

Giiimpes,  Vestees.  Collars,  many  dainty  conceits  at  Si. GO, 
1.50,  2.00  to  5.00. 

Mail  Orders  receive  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 


I 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

JN'O.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Fonndrv.  550  W. 
27th  St.,  X.  Y.    Write  for  illustrated  booljlet.     Free. 

Copper  Stein  Sets 

Sherbet  Sets  Fruit  and  Nut 
Bowls,  Tobacco  Caddies, 
Ash  or  Pin  Receivers,  Tray=, 
etc.  Send  for  book- 
let and  include  65c  for 
smali  copper  bowl  with 
your  initial  in  brass  re- 
pousse. 

Clewell  Studios 
I  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 

THE  "VULCAN"  INK   PENCIL 

Fully  guaranteed.     Mc:dc  right  to  zi-rUe  rz^hi.     Lasts  a  lifetirae. 


HIghlj  polished  rubber  and  eafetj  lock  cap.        Absolutely  non-leakaVle.  J 

A  useful  ffift.      Red  or  black*      Long  or  short 
J.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO.      27  Thames  Street.  New  York 


1 


DA.RDS 

Estcblished  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 


Orders  filled  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
and  transferred  by  Cable  Code  through  our 
own  correspondents  in  Europe  and  the  British 
Colonies. 

We  have  opened  a  show  room  for  display  of 
dinner  table  decoration. 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madiion  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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WOMAN'S  HORIZON 


AMERICAN  women  have  emerged  from  the  home  and 
swept,  in  a  restless  tide,  into  the  Market  Place.  They 
have  discovered  that  local  and  national  politics  are  related 
to  their  interests,  and  have  generally  manifested  an  energy 
which  can  no  longer  be  absorbed  by  the  mere  duties  of  the  house- 
wife. American  women  are  more  interested  than  ever  before  in 
the  details  of  the  home  and  its  efficiency ;  but  they  refuse  to  have 
those  details  limit  their  horizon. 

^  Today  food  and  clothing  are  produced  principally  outside  the 
home,  and  education  is  no  longer  a  domestic  but  a  community 
activity.  For  the  sake  of  their  children  women  must  have  a  part 
in  the  control  of  conditions  under  which  food  and  clothing  are 
produced.  They  must  concern  themselves  directly  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  and  the  health  and  morals  of  the  com- 
munity which  forms  the  shaping  environment  of  their  children. 

^  For  more  than  half  a  century  The  Independent  has  consistently 
advocated  equal  political  rights  for  women.  It  has  recognized  their 
opportunity  and  their  responsibility  for  service  outside  the  home. 
The  great  development  along  these  lines  which  has  taken  place  with- 
in the  last  ten  years,  and  the  opportunities  which  are  more  and  more 
appearing  for  public  service  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  on  the 
part  of  women  has  keen  recognition  and  authoritative  treatment  in 
the  editorial  conduct  of  The  Independent.  Its  frequent  articles  by 
and  concerning  the  leaders  of  organized  womanhood,  its  champion- 
ship of  the  things  for  which  they  stand,  add  greatly  to  its  value. 


m  t  Unbepeniient 

A      JOURNAL      OF      THE       HOUR 
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i.  c>.,  thru  party  orKunl/.ulion,  It  Im 
latlior  Hiii'iiriNiiin'  that  rnifuHMur  YdiiiiK 
has  tr('a((*(l  mily  in  tint  lirid'cHt  ninii 
iicr  parly  <ir^>aiii/.itliiiii,  (IIkmI  prim 
arics,  (liioct  jjovoriirnunt,  otc.  LikowiMo, 
th(>  ciiliro  (iniissiiiii  dt'  hh  linporlaiil 
and  iiilfi't'stiii).';  a  siihjdct  a.s  iiiiiiiicipal 
Kovt^riiiiicMl    caiiiiut    l)(^    aci'Diiiilcil    fur. 

/Vl'IC     .1  llll'l  ll'dll     (I'lll'i  I  Mllli'llf     IIMl/     Itn     lli<l/>,     llV 

Juiiii'H  T,    Yiiiintr.    Miti'iiitlluii.   t-.-l'. 

PETKiriED    MARXISM 

The  con.H(Mva(isin  of  tho  avora^o  So- 
ciullst  in  tho  fact"  of  a  clum^'inK'  uni- 
verso  is  wi-ll  ilhisl  rated  liy  I'lic  A  II  C 
of  Socialimn,  wiitlcii  by  I.  (!.  Savoy  and 
M.  (.).  Took.  'i'h»'  luiok  is  lurid  and  to 
tho  point;  no  doubt  adniirahly  adapted 
to  propagandist  work.  Hut  emlu'ddcd 
in  it  are  all  the  most  aneient  and  ipies 
tionable  party  dogmas  that  the  middle 
class  is  still  disappearing^-,  that  oeo- 
nomic  misery  is  increasing-,  that  all  in- 
dustries are  beinjr  rapidly  onuulfed  in 
the  maw  of  the  "Trusts"  and  that 
Marx's  labor  theory  of  value  is  imprej^- 
nable.  The  revolt  of  the  Revisionists 
npainst  Marxian  orthodoxy  is  if>nored. 
the  Syndicalists  are  dismissed  with  a 
word,  and  while  the  Great  War  is  de- 
nounced as  a  capitalist  conspiracy,  the 
relapse  of  practically  the  whole  body  of 
European  Socialism  into  fervent  na- 
tional patriotism  is  completely  over- 
looked. 

7'/i('   .1    /?  C  of  Socialism,   by   I.    G.   Savoy   aiul 
M.   O.  Tock.   Boston  :    HaiiKor.   r>0  cents. 

AS    THEY   PAINT    THEMSELVES 

If  WO  believed  tluit  tlio  Uussiiin  itcoplc 
were  lis  biul  iis  Artziliashcf  (l(')>icts  thorn  in 
his  former  novel.  '•Sanine"  and  his  now 
one.  lircahimi-l'oiiit.  wo  should  pray  that 
llindenburg  exterminate  the  race. 

Huebsch.  ?1.40. 

LIFE  OF  A  RANCH  WOMAN 

Lctfcru  on  (in  Elk  Hunt,  by  Elinoro  Pratt 
Stewart,  is  a  second  series  of  tho  vivid 
"Letters  of  a  Woman  Ildmestoador."  They 
describe  informally  and  delightfully  the 
adventurous,  hardy  life  still  to  bo  liad  in 
our   Noitli  AVost. 

Houghton,   Mifflin.    $1. 

PARENTS'    GUIDE   BOOK 

A  now  edition  of  Dr.  William  B.  For- 
bush's  (liiidr  io  Childhood  omiihasizcs  tho 
practical  value  of  this  handy  book  of  ref- 
erence. Hundreds  of  porploxinK  questions 
that  are  continually  confronting  conscien- 
tious i)aronts  are  answered  in  tho  lisht  of 
psycholojiy,  hygiene,  educational  method, 
and  social  needs. 

Philadelphia:  American  Institute  of  Child  Life. 

RELIGIOUS    MUSINGS    OF    A   LAWYER 

Mr.  John  J.  Chapman's  small  volume 
of  A'ofcs  on  ReUfiion,  consisting  of  essays 
on  the  Roman  Church,  and  tho  Effects  of 
Hebraic  Thought  on  Western  Europe,  and 
some  shorter  excerpts  and  .iottings.  is 
marked  by  a  keen  discrimination,  breadth 
of  sympathy,  and  an  effective  literary 
style. 

New  York  :  Laurence  J.  Gomme.  75  cents. 

SERMONS   OF  A   COLONIAL  BISHOP 

Tlie  sermons  which  Bishoj)  Rrent  has 
put  into  tho  volume  entitled  Prisoners  of 
Hope,  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and 
many  years  of  the  author's  productive  life. 
They  represent  many  of  his  ideals  for 
church,  state  and  individual,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  clearness,  practicality  and 
force. 

Longmans,    Green.    $1.50. 

JAPANESE    CHRISTIANITY 

The  thirteenth  annual  issue  of  The 
Christian  Movement  in  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire, properly  the  year  book  for  1915,  con- 
tains a  vast  amount  of  information  about 
the  various  Christian   agencies  and  organ- 


it  isn' f  (I  I\o(/uk. 


Holidays  are 

Kodak  Days 

Every  winter  outing,  every  house  party  and  home  dinner 
dance,  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  festivities — in  each 
of  these  are  fascinating  subjects  for  the  Kodak — pictures 
that  make  fun  in  the  taking  —  pictures  that  will  always 
prove  a  delight. 

Picture  taking  by  daylight  or  flashlight,  is  simple  by  the 
Kodak  method — and  it's  not  expensive  now-a-days. 

Put  Kodak  on  that  Christmas  list. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


Catalog  free  at  your  denler% 
or  by  mail. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  TheKodakCity. 


19  15 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation.     Risk  find  Will  Issue  Policies 
Making  Loss  Payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries. 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  Vcrk  in  1S42,  was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a 
similar  name.      The   latter   company  was  liquidated  and  part  of  its  capital,   to   the  extent 
of   $100,000,  was  used  with   consent  of  the  stockholders,  by  the  Atlantic   Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expiration  of  two  years. 
During  its  existence  the  company  has  insured  property  to  the  value  of  .$27,964,578,109.00 

Received    premiums   thereon    to    the   extent    of 287,324,890.99 

Paid    losses    during    that    period 143,820,874.99 

Issued    certificaves    of    profits    to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of   which    there   have   been    redeemed 83,811,450.00 

Leaving    outstanding    at    present    time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid    on    certificates    amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31,  1914,  the  assets  of  the  company  amounted  to 14,101,674.46 

The   profits   of  the   company   revert   to   the   assured   and   are   divided   annually   upon 
the  premiums  terminated  during  the  year,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance. 

For    such    dividends,    certificates    are    issued    subject    to    dividends    of   interest    until 
ordered  to   be   redeemed,   in  accordance  with   the   charter. 

A.   A.   RAVEN,  Chairman  of  the   Board 
CORNELIUS   ELDERT.  Pres.  CHARLES    E.    FAY.    2d  Vice-Pres. 

WALTER   WOOD    PARSONS,   Vice-Pres.  G.    STANTON   FLOYD-JONES,   Sec. 
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Weavers  of  Speech 


Upon  the  magic  looms  of  the 
Bell  System,  tens  of  millions  of 
telephone  messages  are  daily 
woven  into  a  marvelous  fabric, 
representing  the  countless  ac- 
tivities of  a  busy  people. 

Day  and  night,  invisible  hands 
shift  the  shuttles  to  and  fro, 
weaving  the  thoughts  of  men 
and  women  into  a  pattern  w^hich, 
if  it  could  be  seen  as  a  tapestry, 
would  tell  a  dramatic  story  of 
our  business  and  social  life. 

In  its  warp  and  woof  would 
mingle  success  and  failure, 
triumph  and  tragedy,  joy  and 
sorrow,  sentiment  and  shop- 
talk,  heart  emotions  and  mil- 
lion-dollar deals. 

The  weavers  are  the  70,000 
Bell  operators.      Out  of  sight  of 


the  subscribers,  these  weavers 
of  speech  sit  silently  at  the 
switchboards,  swiftly  and  skill- 
fully interlacing  the  cords  w^hich 
guide  the  human  voice  over  the 
country  in  all  directions. 

Whether  a  man  wants  his 
neighbor  in  town,  or  some  one 
in  a  far  aw^ay  state;  whether  the 
calls  come  one  or  ten  a  minute, 
the  work  of  the  operators  is 
ever  the  same — making  direct, 
instant  communication  every- 
w^here  possible. 

This  is  Bell  Service.  Not  only 
is  it  necessary  to  provide  the  fa- 
cilities forthew^eavingof  speech, 
but  these  facilities  must  be  vital- 
ized with  the  skill  and  intelli- 
gence which,  in  the  Bell  System, 
have  made  Universal  Service 
the  privilege  of  the  millions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  Sy»t€m  UniveneJ  Service 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


Blt()()K.S'  Al'I'MASCK, 
till*  mndiTii  arli'iitlllc 
Invi-iitloii,  tbf  wiiikI'i  fill 
iipw  ilUc'oviTy  tliar  ir- 
Ili'Vi'ii  ruiittirr  will  Iju 
MiMil  on  trittl.  Nil  iih- 
iiniiliiiiH  HprliiKii  or  iwrla. 
Mil  It   u  II  t  u  111  a  t  I  c    Air 

CllltllliillM  llllllllt         Ullll 

ilruHH  tliK  tiriikcii  iiartil 
tiiKi'tlK'r  ait  you  would  a 
lii-okfii  lliiili.  No  ■iilvi-K. 
No  licit.  Durulilu,  i'lit'U|i. 
lent  on  trial  to  provti  It, 
I'mti-rli-i!  liy  II.  M.  imt- 
IMltK  4VulitloKUi'  ttllll 

liii-ii«ur<i  liluiiltit  liiulli'il 
trtiK.  HkikI  iiaiuK  and 
uddruaa    today. 


r.  E.  BROOKS,  1952  Statist.,  M»rih«ll,  MUh 


Typewrite  the  New  Wa 


Double  Your  Speed  -Your  Salary 

HU  lo  100  wiii.U  a  nilnuie  Kuui aii(e«tl.  Salaiio  iniicwcJ 
lo  tJS,  tJU,  Vl.S  aiiil  even  i.io  weekly  ruully  new  tytlcni 
li'i  all  In  the  hiiKcia — Kyinnaiilcallif  Iraiiied  awsi  t'*"  •»•'• 
ihim:  Hiiii^,  ania/ln<  iiiceil  — pecUki  atiiuiaty.  Kaay  lur 
any  one.  Iiuicaaei  iiirril  tint  day.  L.«ain  lo  tpitie  lime. 
No  Iniclrfrii^r  Willi  regular  work. 

FREE  BOOK;: 

•  alarlea  have  lieeii  JuuhttJ  ai'i  .        _      .      ''>■ 

leniufkahla  new  mclhoj  A  poaial  will  bnn^  ii,  bui  wilta 
luilay     NllVV       Itili  ad  may  iicvei  apiicai  aitaiii 

TULIOUU'HOOI  or  lYKtWKItlNi;.  adSZ C*lb|a MUI. IpMttaM, Oki* 


i/.atioiis  in  Japan.  Konvt  and  Formosa,  de- 
sii  iliiiif;  tlioir  work,  mothods  and  growth. 
A  h:''ii<''';i1  survoy  of  Japanese  progress  and 
iiitoiests  has  been  wisely  included,  and  the 
latest  statistics  of  the  population,  com- 
merce and  industry  are  given. 

Missionary   Education   Movement.   $1.25. 
ARTISTIC    BUSY    WORK 

Mr.  II.  A.  Rankin  has  i)repared  a  valu- 
able guide  to  assist  children  in  making 
their  busy  work  both  interesting  and  artis- 
tic. Ltintcrn  Making  contains  many  de- 
signs illustrating  and  directing  practical 
work    of   an    attractive   nature. 

Button.  $1. 

THE  MODERN  NOTE 

The  present  practical  trend  in  Chris- 
tianity and  the  emphasis  laid  upon  service 
and  helpfulness  form  a  good  atmosphere 
for  the  study  of  such  an  Epistle  as  that 
of  James.  Professor  A.  T.  Robertson  in  his 
Practical  and  Essential  Aspects  of  Chris- 
tianity has  published  a  fresh  and  inspiring 
as  well  as  scholarly  exposition  of  this 
book. 

Doran.   $1.26. 

LITERARY   SIBELIGHTS 

Essays  on  many  subjects,  keenly  inter- 
pretative and  cleverly  stimulating,  make 
up  the  Incense  and  Iconoclasm  of  Charles 
Leonard  Moore.  Literature  is  the  central 
theme,  but  the  phases  of  its  treatment  are 
widely  varied.  Poetic  Expression,  Mod- 
ernity in  Literature.  The  Master  Note, 
The  Intoxication  of  Words,  Some  Hindu 
Dramas,  The  Magazine  Girls ;  these  are 
some  of  the  titles  that  lure  the  reader  on 
to  further  enjoyment. 

Putnam.    $1.50. 

MEDIEVAL   CATHOLICISM 

The  Latin  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
Andr^  Lagarde.  has  been  translated  in  the 
International  Critical  Library.  The  topical 
arrangement  of  material,  altho  it  secures 
certain  pedagogic  values,  is  misleading  to 
all  but  the  specialist.  The  author  is  at  his 
best  when  describing  details  of  polity  and 
organization,  but  lacking  in  historical  im- 
agination when  treating  the  more  dramatic 
episodes.  The  book's  most  notable  lack  is 
references  to  source  material  and  primary 
documents. 

Scribner.   $2.50. 

GTTIDE   POSTS   TO    THE   STAGE 

As  in  his  "Continental  Drama  of  Toilay,'* 
Mr.  Harrett  Clark,  in  British  and  Ameri- 
can Drama  of  Today,  gives  an  outline  of 
the  principal  dramatists  and  their  works. 
In  a  few  pages  devoted  to  each  play  he 
indicates  suggestively  how  the  dramatic 
effects  have  been  obtained,  and  discusses 
the  play's  contribution  to  literature.  For 
the  theater-goer  or  the  general  reader  who 
wishes  to  aciiuaiut  himself  with  the  mod- 
ern tendencies  of  the  stage,  and  a  brief 
outline  of  its  history,  the  bo«.>k  is  in- 
valuable. Holt    II  JO. 

BABYLONIAN  MYTHS 

We  have  previously  called  attention  to 
the  discovery  in  the  Museum  iff  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  among  the  tablets 
brought  from  Nippur  of  a  number  of  fraij- 
luents  pie»-etl  together  i>f  a  v.  '      '■    by- 

loniau  myth  relating  to  the  1  :he 

Fall  of  Man.  While  tiK»  teclmual  toi  the 
c.uiiinon  reader,  this  careful  e^litiou  and 
translation  of  the  iiuutfnuH  K/»«c  with 
copious  notes  by  ProtVs.sor  Laiiicdou.  will 
be  of  essential  iuiportaui-e  to  all  students 
of   the  Old   Testament. 

Sumerian,   Epic  of  t'urajui<t,   ('•  '^ 

hall    of    .Ma».    by    St«l>hen    I -.  -J*!- 

phi«:   The   Univcraity    Muaeum      ^ 

THT  STORY  OF  TKAKCE 

I    Hnliiry    of    t'lan.t.    iu    thr**   volutuM. 
by    J.    U.    Moretoii    Macd«<n  '"  "  i     >%    " 

written   popular   histiirv   »>f 
That    is   to  say.    the   trend   .• 
reitardi'il    s»i    imu'h    a.s    the    i 
oial    and    economic    forces,    (•  ■»■ 

ther    i\H    iii»-iilftttMl    to    the    m  "I 

proiiiiiii'iit     I 
Vet    the   »>•! 
iiliii--',   for  at  a  I 
iii.li\  I  I'l.tls   tbei ' 

r  it   of   i>  ■«.>*»*lnj    ^ 

I  ij.       .    dv>UllUft><    i 
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I  fn/cpcfidcnt 
Opi  Hiojis 


In  an  oditoiinl  of  St'i»l«'iulK*r  '27  w« 
tiiUod  attiMition  to  llu-  conl  rovi'r.sy  nt»vv 
V,oin^'  on  in  I'ln^rlu'itl  ovit  \.\\v  (|iu«Hti()n 
of  wliat  iiaiiu's  sliall  lu'  K'von  to  tin- 
pciiplc  1)1"  tlu'  Miitish  finpirc  as  a 
whole  and  of  the  ditTcront  rai-fs  and 
ooiintrios  i'lnlniu-od  in  it.  VVc  also  ol) 
served  that,  (lio  United  States  was  even 
worse  off  in  tlie  matter  of  suitable  ad- 
jective and  substantive  forms  for  its 
nationals  and  su^r^r^'«t^'d  that  the  Ks- 
peranto  word  of  Usona  from  the  in- 
itials of  "United.  States  of  North 
America"  mijrht  serve.  The  Superin 
tendent  of  Education  of  Nova  Scotia 
sends  us  some  interesting;:  comment  oti 
this  point  and  also  offers  an  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  how  the  i  pot 
into    Canadian    and    Panamanian: 

Your  article  on  "Some  Needed  Names" 
viis  extremely  suKKCstive.  Why  is  it  so 
hard  to  get  some  niunes  when  "CoiuuKiis" 
ean  be  tlirown  on  the  mi»i)  and  into  min- 
iiiS  literature  at  a  single  stroke,  because 
of  the  riehiu^ss  of  its  ores  in  cobalt,  nickel, 
silver  and  arsenic,  whose  cluMuic-il  sym- 
bols  are  Co,   Ni,   Ap   and   As? 

For  the  Ihiited  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica we  can  neither  disi-over  nor  invent  a 
name.  We  are  expected  to  be  content  with 
a   six-worded   phrase  as  a   siibstitute. 

I  had  been  collaborating  about  the  time 
of  your  Spanish  war  with  an  interesting; 
Hostoniau  for  a  compact  euphonious 
luime ;  but  nothing  neater  than  your 
"ITsona"  was  developed.  It  does  not  suit 
the  Esperantist  perfectly,  for  it  has  the 
adjective  termination  in  a.  The  noun  form 
"Usonfio"  woidd  be  regular  for  him ;  but 
we  want  Euglisli.  A  poet  (ho  poietes)  is 
needed  to  launch  into  lilting  song  : 

Usona.  I^sfina.  the  Ifiud  of  the  fr^e ! 

Then  "The  United  States  of  North 
America"  may  henceforward  have  a  name 
well  adapted  to  every  conceivable  purpose 
except   the  adjective  derivative. 

"Canada"  is  not  in  competition  for  eu- 
phony : 

Cfinada,  Cflnada.  hlud  of  the  Northern 
lights. 

Rut  altho  we  can  speak  of  the  Manlto- 
bans  and  Albertans,  no  one  will  allow  us 
to  refer  to  the  Canadans  any  more  than  to 
the  Usonans. 

Why?  Because  Nova  Scotia  was  so  an- 
cient and  Nova  Scotians  so  ubiquitous  be- 
fore the  Canadian  came  into  the  sun.  that 
to  be  deemed  civilized  he  had  to  get  the 
European  flowing  "i"  to  link  on  the  ter- 
minal "an."  The  Ottawans  and  Saskatche- 
wans  coiddu't  naturalize  the  exotic  "i." 
but  the  Chippewas  with  some  of  our  writ- 
ers became  "Chii)pewyans."  The  "i"  link, 
unfortunately,  shifts  the  accent  to  the 
antepenult,  and  therefore  really  changes 
the  character  of  the  word. 

"Usonan"  and  "Canadan."  if  started  un- 
der favoring  auspices.  I  believe,  would  be 
generally  considered  sui)ei-ior  to  the  words 
"Usonian"  and  "Canadian."  "Panamanian" 
for  "Panaman"  is  due  to  infection  from 
Europe. 

For  the  British  Empire  "Briton"  and 
"British"  appear  to  be  coming  to  the 
front.  We  could  hardly  tolerate  "Britan- 
nian."  I  am  sure,  altho  we  recognize  the 
poetic  "Britannia."  A.  H.  Mackay. 

Halifax,  N.  8. 

Professor  Owen,  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  in  the  National 
German-American  Teachers'  Semin- 
ary,   commends    our    suggestion    that 
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"professors  of  English  should  under- 
take such  constructive  work  as  the 
formation  and  introduction  of  needed 
words"  and  advises  that  the  German 
method  of  word  formation  from  na- 
tive roots  be  adopted.  As  will  be  no- 
ticed from  his  letter  he  is  more  ad- 
vanced in  his  spelling  than  we  are: 

The  English  language  is  fortunate  in 
having  freed  itself  from  inflections  and  in 
having  gaind  a.  strong  straitforward  sen- 
tens-strui'tiire.  Rut  it  is  unfortunate  in 
having  lost  its  oris  vigorus  powers  of  form- 
ing new  words  from  its  own  word-stock. 
The  fact  that  its  vocabulary  lies  in  the 
fetters  of  Latinity  has  impaird  the  force 
of  English. — has  made  its  abstract,  liter- 
ary- and  scientific  terms  snobbish  and 
hUiae.  To  any  one  but  a  classicist,  that  is. 
to  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  peple  who 
speak  English,  in  spite  of  al  the  dictionary 
dril  that  despairing  teachers  ons  gave  him. 
these  terms  hav  no  picturesque  fysical. 
self-revealing   denotation. 

Hens  the  dictionary  must  play  an  ex- 
aggerated part  in  reading  lessons  in  the 
scools.  and  teachers  are  apt  to  prais  a 
child  for  acquiring  words  rather  thau 
ideas.  Fysiology.  for  instance,  becoms  a 
study  in  which  the  pupil  Icius  a  huudretl 
unintelligible  terms  of  Latin  or  Greek 
origin  which  could  easily  be  replaced  by 
self-explanatory  words  of  English  origin, 
e  g..  ivsophagus — gullet  or  food  pipe : 
trachea — windpipe  ;  vena  cava — great  hol- 
low vein.  Hens.  also,  the  ordinary  man 
uses  many  words  that  he  only  half  knows. 
In  Dutch.  German,  or  Norse  these  condi- 
tions do  not  e.\ist.  Most  abstract  terms 
here  ar  of  Teutonic  origin  and  hens  ar 
self-explaiiatory  ;  e.  g.  pueuinouia — luno- 
enfieber;  laryngoscope  —  keh  lkopfsi>ie<ie! : 
regeneration — iciedergeburt.  Malapropisms 
ar  unknown.  Folks  ar  not  obliged  to  make 
the   dictionary    their   Bible. 

What's  to  be  don?  Among  literary  men 
the  simple  Saxon  word  has  grown  in 
favor  during  the  past  hundred  years.  I*itv 
fessor  Jespersen  in  his  (.Iroirth  and  Sltrue- 
ture  of  the  Emjlish  Lanyuaije  ilhistrates 
this  by  showing  how  rhetoricians  so  late 
as  ISioO  scarcely  tolerated  the  word  "haud- 
book"  beside  the  word  ■"manual."  Tinlay 
we  use  "handbooks,"  plan-lxH>ks,"  year- 
books." AVe  should  take  advantage  of  this 
movement.  Let  us  secure  from  the  i\>urt 
of  public  opinion  k  decree  i-ompelliug  al 
large  universities  of  our  cuutry  to  estab- 
lish chairs  of  Applied  Language  Scieus ; 
the  prtifessors  holding  these  chairs  to  form 
a  N'ational  Language  Board  which  shal 
work  out.  on  the  basis  of  tilology  and  fv>- 
uetics,  reforms  in  our  grammar  and  spell- 
ing, and  shal  re-create  a  self-iir  < 
English  vocabulary.  That  .Lui.  t'  .  -k» 
may   becom    the   world-l:i 

H.VLK    A.    1'  I'    1>WE.N 

Miltfdukee,   Wis. 

The  following'  solution  to  the  British 
problem  is,  we  presume,  not  likely  to 
be  followed.  "Brit"  does  not  have  any 
obvious  advantages  over  "Briton"  ex- 
cept that  it  is  shorter  and  has  ntore 
rimes.  The  patriotic  pi>et  would  deliirht 
to  match  it  with  "grit,"  for  this  Amer- 
icanism has  found  acceptance  with  the 
mother   country. 
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Hci I    M    lilllr    liiirMli    III    IIi'hI    III    III)'    iitiut 

liiiii'il  nil',  yrt  lllu'  Ci'll,  Hill!  iiiiiii.v  iillii'i 
iiiiiiii'H  III'  iiiii>  N,vHiilili>,  ciinIIv  Ii'iiiIh  IIni'II'  ti> 
riiiiliuiiliiiiN  iiNiiKc.  'riii>  Kill  III'  I'IiikIiiiiiI, 
llii-  Iti'jl  i,(  ll'i-lllliil.  Ill)'  lllil  III'  Snillillnl, 
Ihi'  Itnl  >,(  Willi-H  mill  Ilii-  lllil  "Ipi'.mmii! 
Ilir  nimi.h"  wiiiilil,  lii'iiriiiK  llif  hiiiiii'  i-iik 
liotiii'ii,  riilU(>  ililii  II  HtriiliK«T  MfiiNc  III'  liiiliii' 
lies. 

({nil   Mi.i/Aiii';ni   .MiKinmcv 

i:i,iiii.   III. 

Tho  rroft'SHdr  of  Ki\v;\\Hh  nf  I.t'liaiioii 
Ilinh  Si'liodl  wiiU'M  in  llial  tin*  (Mlilnrial 
in    (iiu'slidii    is   "a    luiK'lity    l>«'(ii-    lillci" 
and,    ill    ri'sponsi'    lo   our    Icttri-   of    in 
quiry,  explains: 

Morcovi'i-,     I     fcrl    Hint     iml    milv     is    I  In; 

Mllljcrl    II     llivilll    lllH',     lull     lln>     Iri'lllllll'lll     111 

il  is  linrilly  olliciwisc.  ANsiiiniiiK'  Hml  it 
is  1)1"  tli(>  iiiipoiiiiiiro  you  iilliirii  111  il,  I 
lliiiik  we  nnisl  iikii-c  lliiil  it  is  iml  Hrri 
(illsly  (MIoiikIi  wrillrii.  'I'o  (ii'sci'iiii  li>  llir 
I'oiiiiiiii'isuii  ol'  llic  iimlirr  ill  liiintl  willi  tin- 
lis»>  of  iiiiliiil-IflliM- ruilipoimds  iiiiil  Irinlr 
nimii's  siM'iiis  lo  ni(>  lo  In-  iiitolfriiiilr.  If 
llio  siiliiiiiio  iilt'ii  of  pnliiotism  niul  iiation- 
:ilit>'  is  ri'iiliy  ciiiiriMiit'ii  it  is  iiliiinsl 
l)iilii«>ru'  lo  forco  )i  placo  in  llio  ilisciissinii 
for  nuik  iiiMtiMijilisin  lis  symlinli/.i'ii  li.\ 
theso  coiiiiinMcinl  ("xpn'ssiDiis. 

IIk.msy    II.    r.ociiKK 

Lebanon,    Pcnnsi/haniii 

We  appreciate  the  charity  of  Pro- 
fessor Bopprcr  callinp:  the  editorial  a 
"filler,"  but  we  are  oblij-cd  in  all  hon- 
esty to  disclaim  that  excuse  for  it. 
There  is  no  such  thinp:  as  a  filler  in 
modern  journalism.  Space  is  so  con- 
tracted in  comparison  with  what  we 
want  to  put  in  it  that  all  articles,  let- 
ters and  editorials  are  cut  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit  and  then  we  often 
have  to  throw  out  a  lot  of  good  stuff 
at  the  last  minute. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  defend  the 
quality  of  our  editorial,  but  we  insist 
that  the  subject  is  one  of  genuine  im- 
portance. The  lack  of  a  common  name 
for  all  the  subjects  of  the  English 
crown  is  a  very  real  impediment  to  the 
centripetal  force  now  active  in  the  em- 
pire. As  an  instance  of  the  exaspera- 
tion caused  by  the  present  situation  we 
quote  some  verses  from  the  Glasgotv 
Herald: 

The  "Euglish"  navy  in  its  might 

Is  out  upon  the  main ; 
The  "English"  army — some  iu  kilts — 

Is  at  the  front  again  ; 
The  dogs  of  war  are  loosened 

And  gathering  to  the  fray. 
But  the  British  ships  and  British  troops — 

I   wonder  where  are   they? 

When  blood   has  flowed  like  water. 

And  'midst  the  heaps  of  slain 
Lie  stalwart  Scot  and  brawny  Celt 

Who  victory  helps  to  gain, 
The  glory  will  be  "England's," 

Like  every  other  thing ; 
'Tis  "England"  this  and  "England"  that— 

Flag,  navy,  army,  king. 

Still  let  Scots  do  their  duty 

In   Britain's  day  of  war ; 
A  greater  cause  than  "England's" 

Nerves  Scottish  hearts  by  far. 
For   Britain  and   the  empire 

We  Scotsmen  draw  the  sword, 
And  not  like  hired  mercenaries, 

As   if  "England"   were  our  lord. 

Evidently  the  Scotch  and  Irish  re- 
sent the  assumption  that  England  is 
the  British  empire  just  as  the  Can- 
adians and  South  Americans  resent  the 
assumption  that  the  United  States  is 
America.  Their  resentment  is  natural, 
but  in  both  cases  it  is  a  deficiency  of 
the  language  which  is  responsible. 
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fiiriii.      It    must   be   clearly    underslood   that   every   secret   ha«  been  obtained  in 
nil   honornble   way. 
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lirst  publisbeil  in  190K,  tliis  collection  of  the  carc- 
Inlly  guarded  seirets  of  famous  poullrymen  created 
,1  sdis.ilinii  in  poultry  circles.  It  has  run  tlirouKh 
liiiirleeii  (ijiiiiiiis,  and  is  still  selling  at  a  lively  rate. 
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Is  this  cue  k  1^)  Of  r:  I  .  iu-:d/  "Poul- 
try Secrets"  tells  you  how  to 
carry  fowls,  and  scores  of  secrets 
far  more  important  and  hitherto 

uitrcvcalcd. 


Read  What  Purcha.s€rs  Say 

1      Kit  I  V*  <1      1    .11  ill      ji/iU  11. ll 

.ind  "Poultry  Secrrt»,"  anrl 
.1111  vcr^  much  plcacc'l  with 
liolli.  The  secret*  arc  worth 
their  wcJKht  in  gold.  Why, 
I  p.iid  $5,011  for  the  sprout- 
ed o.Tt  nictho<l.  You  ccr- 
t.iinly  Kivc  a  fellow  over 
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Andrew  F.   ("i.   Morey, 
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I  purch.Tscd  a  copy  of 
"I'oultry  .Secrets,"  and  find 
ni.iny  helpful  ideas  in  it, 
cspcci.-illy  ])r.  Woods'  Egg 
Hatching  Secret. 

Mrs.    F.    T.    Darnell, 

Westficld,  Ind. 


By  putting  within  our 
reach  these  "Poultry  Se- 
crets," you  are  doing  a 
more  philanthropic  work 
than  giving  alms  or  endow- 
ing hospitals,  for  you  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 
L.    Boyce,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Received  your  book  of 
"Poultry  Secrets."  It's  an 
exceptionally  instructive 
work,  and  worth  $io  to  any 
progressive  poultryman.  I 
would  not  care  to  take  that 
for  my  copy  if  I  could  not 
get   another. 

Robt.    F.    Kingsland, 

Montville,  N.   J. 
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inif  I-ooii  Secret.  I'cefliiijf  I.inwcd 
Meal.  Fcedinsf  Me.it  ami  S.iU. 
Proctor's  Salt  Secret.  Hrackcn- 
Imry's  Secret  of  Scalded  Oats. 
Teedinsj  Charcoal,  Grit  and  Ov'^t'  r 
Shells.  Secret  of  Green  Feed. 
Secret  of  Fce<l  al  i-"ifteen  Cents  pi-r 
Bushel.  Sprouted  Barley  Scirct. 
Smith's  Secret  of  Preserving  \'e;;- 
elation  in  Poultry  Runs.  Iinp«)rtaTit 
Feedinjr  Secret.  >tiscellineous 
Feed  Pointers,  ("hick  Feed  Secrets. 
Seely's  Secret  of  Dry  Bran  Fce-l-nvj. 
Gowell's  Fattening  Secret.  Gray's 
Fatteninvr  Secret.  Creiner's  Corn 
Feeding  Secrets.  McGrew's  Secret 
of  Feedinir  During  Moulting. 

SECRETS  OF  H0T7SINO  AND 
CARE  .Secret  of  Succes>iul  V.ird- 
i:i>T-  Secret  of  Tellini;  the  I.a\iiis 
lien.  Secret  of  200  Fgirs  per  Hen 
per  Year.  Ltlvvney's  Secret  of  In- 
sect Killers.  Secret  of  Successful 
Moultin;:.  dimmer's  Secret  of  Se- 
curing Foster  Mothers.  Broody 
lien  Secrets.  John  Robinson's  Se- 
cret. Secret  of  Chicks  Dyinsr  in 
Shell.  Secret  of  Scaly  Leg  Cure. 
Secret  of  How  to  Hold  a  Fowl. 
Blanchard's  Secret  of  Stooping 
Cocks  from  Crowing  at  Night. 

EGS  SECRETS— Brown's  Secret  of 

Preserving  E^g^.  Secret  of  Killing  15th  Edition  Now  Ready,  Revised  and  Up-to-date 

the    Fertility  of  Eggs.    Secret  of  ' —  ' 

Obtaining  Winter  tggs.    Secret  of 

the  .'Viigell  System.    Secret  of  Eggs  All  the  Year.    Secret  of 

Having  Perfect  Kprgs.    Kohr's  Secret  of  Selecting  l..ayers. 

Kulp's  Secret  of  Producing  Great  Layers.    Professor  Rice's 

Fat    Wen   Secret.     Crane's    Secret   of    Holding  Eggs  for 

Il.itching.    Boswell's  Secret  of  Testing  Eggs.    Dr. Woods' 

Egg  Hatching  Secret. 

MARKET  SECRETS— Judging  the  Age  of  Dressed  Poul- 
try. Secret  of  Dressinir  Fowls.  Secret  of  Celery-Fed  Broil- 
ers. Secret  of  High  Priced  Stock.  Truslow's  Secret  of 
High  Prices  for  Ducks. 

SECRETS  OF  EXHIBITING— Drevenstedt's  Secret  of  Ex- 
hibition Fowls.  Heimlich's  Secret  of  Exhibition  Fowls- 
Zimmer's  Secret  of  Line  Breeding.  Rigg's  Secret  of  Uni- 
form Markings.  Marshall's  Secret  of  Tr.^ining  Show  Birds. 
Lambert's  Method  of  Growing  Good  Tails.  Heck's  Secret 
of  Adding  Exhibition  Weight.  Fishel's  Secret  of  Preparing 
Fowls  for  Early  Fall  Shows. 

Profusely  illustrated,  with  many  line  drawings  and  diagrams.     64  pages 

HAVE  YOU  USE  FOR  SUCH  A  BOOK  ?    THEN  RE.4D  THE  OFFER  BELOW 

The  Poultry  Secrets  Book  is  sold  in  combination  with  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

The  Farm  Journal  is  the  standard  paper  tor  everyone  who  lives  in  or  near  the 
country,  or  ever  has,  or  ever  expects  to.  A  particularly  fine  poultry  department,  more 
valuable  than  most  poultry  papers,  3-  years  old,  1,000,000  subscribers  and  more.  Goes 
everywhere.  Clean,  clever,  cheerful,  amusing,  intensely  practical.  Cut  to  fit  everybody, 
young  or  old,  village,  suburbs,  or  rural  routes.  Unlike  any  other  paper  and  always  has 
been. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  the  great  New  York  State  paper,  published  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  full  of  good  reading  matter,  is  always  welcomed  by  the  subscriber.  Now  in  its 
22nd  year.  It  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  poultry  papers  published  in  the  United 
States.  Well  edited  by  recognized  authorities  on  the  subject  of  practical  poultry  raising. 
Has   a   guaranteed   circulation   of   45,000   copies  per  month. 

SPPCTAI  OFFPR  ^°^  $1.25  (cash,  money  order  or  check)  we  will  send  post- 
"-"  i-.v.-i.'^l-i  vyi  1  l-iIX  paij  {he  Poultry  Secrets  Book  and  the  Farm  Journal  for 
four  years,  and  American  Poultry  Advoc.\te  two  years,  all  for  $1.25  (to  Canada  $2.23, 
foreign    countries,    $2.75,    to    Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $2.05),  if  order  is  sent  at  once  to 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,        616  Hodgkins  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Farm  Journal  came  to  hand,  and  later 
"Poultry  Secrets"  also  arrived.  I  was  very 
glad  to  receive  them  and  have  been  g^reatly 
interested  in  them.  You  are  doing  a  glori- 
ous work  in  diffusing  such  valuable  knowl- 
edge for  so  little  money. 

F.  B.  Meade,  Boston,  Mass. 


As  to  "Poultry  Secrets,"  I  will  say,  I  have 
lectured  on  this  subject  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  state  for  the  past  15  years,  and 
have  about  every  book  that  is  published  on 
this  subject  in  my  library.  I  consider  this 
book  the  most  valuable  I  know  for  the  gen- 
eral public.       L.  A.  Richardson,  Marine,   111. 
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NEBRASKA  FARM  MORTGAGE 

combines  the  three  great  factors  in  the  ideal 
investment — 

Safety 
Return 
Convenience 

Located  as  we  are  in  the  center  of  the 
great  farming,  dairy  and  cattle  raising  belt 
of  this  fertile  State,  we  are  able  to  make 
loans  with  full  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  each. 

Any  investor  wishing  to  deal  with  a  thoroughly 
responsible  house  should  write  us  (or  details. 

Our  Booklet — "A  Farm  Mortgage" — 

sent  upon  request. 

FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

■  F.  B.   KNAPP.   President 

I  FREMONT,  NEBRASKA 


^^ 


CAPITAL 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

DOLLARS 


RASKA  J 


$Q  a  BoxfTAe  Famous  DURO 
^^  .^^i-a^         Guaranteed  Shirts 

Sp€cializing  aft  this  box  fnakes 
possible  this  offer  of  3  DUKO 
Guaranteed  Shirts  sent  prepaid 
by  parcel  post  on  receipt  of$2biU. 
Handsome  silM  tie  included  fr 
name  and  address  of  S  friends. 
Money  back  if  not  pleased.  This 
the  biggest  selling  and  most  famous 
box  of  shirts  In  the  WorkL  Advenibetl 
ia  50  of  the  leadioiT  magazines.  The 
XMOMFV  RAPkT  *'"^-*'  shirts  ^4arantced  not  to 
"I  vll  £d  1  Dnv^IV  shrink.  Aide  or  rip  in  six  months 
\\e  ir,  or  nt-w  shirts  tree.  They  are  made  of  fine  white  percale 
shirikng  material  with  neat  stripes  of  blue,  black,  and  lavender. 
You  wdl  find  them  tdMeful  andretined.  One  sliirtol  each  color  to 
the  box.  Cut  in  the  popular  coat  Style,  soft  Liundered  with 
stiff  cuffs  attached  and  very  fashionable.  Standard  Sizes  14  to 
17.  Neckties  are  handbome  siik  four-in-hands  of  the  styli'sh 
wide  end  shape  —  navy  blue,  black  or  lavender— /^-ttf  your 
choice.  A  wonderful  box  for  the  money  and  well  worth  atrial. 
Illustrated  literature  on  request,  but  save  time  by  ordering  to- 
day en<^lositig  %Z  bill  with  name  and  address  of  five  friends 
{your  name  not  used)  for  if  all  the  goods  are  not  entirely  Sat- 
isfactory, we'll  gladly  refund  your  money,  lligliest  bank  ref- 
erences. C-tt.dug  of  Shirts  oi  all  kinds.  Neckwear.  Hosiery, 
Handkerchiefs,  Underwear,  I'.tjanias  and  Ni^ihtsliirts,  in  every 
box.  Goodell  A  Company,  Room  110,  15S  E.  34tb  St.. 
New  York.    I'ne  ^.i'    -    :  /n  n!r.u>-  ,-it' :  ■.   :l  .-  :■    •-.    if  ,  .U. 


DIVIDENDS 


LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 

St.  Loiils,  .\1(>..  Nov.iuIkt  29,  1015. 
A  (Ilvldi'iid  of  One  anil  Thrff-iiuaitiTS  Pit  Ci'iit. 
(I'Vi'/c)  liu.1  been  dfcliin-il  iijidu  tin'  Prcfcrrfil 
Stuck  of  I.lKgett  &  MycTS  Tobacn)  ('umpmiy,  \my- 
able  January  1,  1910.  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  biisliiessi  Dt-ceuiber  15,  1015. 
Checks  will  be  mailed. 
T.     T.     .XNDKR.SOX.     Treamirer. 

AMERICAN     CAR     AND     FOUNDRY     COMPAXY 

New    York.    Di-eeiiiber   L*.    1015. 
rilKKKltlt-Kl)     (AITIAI^     STOCK. 
DIVIDEND    NO.     tJ7. 
A   dividend   of   one    and    three-iiuarters   per  cent. 
(I%%)    ou    tbe    Preferred    Stuck    of    this   Coni[>ony 
bus     thU     day     been     dei'land,     payable     Satiij'diiy, 
January    I,    lOliS,    to    stoekbolderH   of    record    at    the 
cloiM-    of    bUHlne.sH    Krlday,     December    10.     1915. 

C'heckH    will    be    mulled    by    tbe    lUiaruiity    Trust 
Company     of     New     Vork. 
WM.  M.  HACER,  Secretary.  8.  8.  DeLANO.  Treaiurrr. 


AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

Ni'W    York,    l>.iiinlii-r   'l.    I'.il.'i. 
(•0.\l\lo.\      (   AI'llAl,     STOl  K. 
ItlVlDKNI)     NO.     5.1. 
A   dividend   of   ouelmlf    per   cent.    (V4%)    on    tli« 
(Viiuiuon     Stock     of     tbU    Coinpuny     Iiuh    tbU    day 
iM'cn   declared,    puyable  Saturday,   January    1,    191H, 
to    Hlockhold>-rM    of    ri'cord    ul    the    cbiiie    of    bualm-mi 
Krlday,     Itrieiiilii-r     In,     1915. 

t'hi'i'kM    »lll    b>-    noilled    by    tbi>   liuuruuty    Truat 
Cointmny     of     .New     Vork. 
WM    M.  HAfiHk.  Scifelary^ S    S.  DrLANO,  Tr«Mufor. 

AMERICAN  CAN  CUMPANV 

A  (|ii.irleilv  iliviiltml  ol  one  uml  tbree-qimr- 
Irn  per  i  rut,  ha*  been  ilecbircd  upon  the 
I'icliicril  Slo«  k  (if  thin  Ciiin|iuiiy,  payable  Jan- 
U'liy  iir,  i.,i'.,  to  ,Sifi(  liliolilem  (if  rrtoril  ut  tlia 
Close  ril  l,i|.,inei9M  llnriiibrr  I'.th,  lots.  Triiiu- 
••i"  lliioU-i  will  rriri.iiii  oiieti.  <  lircka  imiilrd. 
U.    II     ISMoN,   Seeirlary   &   Tieaiiirer. 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


0.  B.  T.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — If,  as  you 
state,  the  policy  offered  in  exchange  pro- 
vides for  the  acciiiniilation  of  a  h>gal  re- 
serve, which  shouhl  etiual  a  mathematically 
suflScieut  reserve,  then  the  level  rate  of 
$45.23  at  the  stated  age  is  reasonable, 
tjnder  the  conditions  inevitable  in  assess- 
ment insurance,  the  longer  a  readjustment 
of  rates  is  postponed  the  greater  this  will 
be.  If  the  insured  is  in  fair  average  health, 
money  will  be  saved  by  changing  now. 

W.  J.  D.,  Newark.  N.  J. — For  a  com- 
paratively new  company,  the  condition, 
management  and  progress  made  by  the 
Philadelphia  I-ife  may  be  regarded  as 
fairly  satisfactory.  Its  lapse  rate  is  rather 
too  high,  as  is  also  the  cost  of  securing 
new  business,  but  there  is  gradual  im- 
provement discernible  in  both  features. 
The  net  cost  to  participating  policyholders 
is  reasonably  moderate.  Financially,  the 
report  shows  the  company  to  be  in  fine 
shape. 

M.  L..  Carlisle,  Pa. — Taken  as  a  whole, 
you  have  a  line  of  insurance  that  grades 
better  than  average.  Aside  from  the  fra- 
ternal certificates,  which  are  for  small 
amounts  only,  all  the  companies  you  name 
but  one,  the  fourth,  are  excellent,  and  the 
fourth  is  good.  You  are  wise  in  having  so 
much  on  the  long  term  endowment  plans 
and  you  would  have  made  an  improvement 
if  you  had  put  the  whole  line  in  contracts 
of  that  character.  However,  avoid  chang- 
ing them  now.  and  un(h>r  no  circumstances 
permit  any  agent  to  "twist"  any  of  them. 
If  for  any  reason  it  is  desirable  that  the 
amount  of  your  protection  sliould  be  in- 
creased, supplement  what  you  have  with 
Term  insurance,  but  do  not  abandon  any 
portion  of  what  you  have  for  Term  poli- 
cies. 

J.  S..  Grandview,  Texas. — The  Illinois 
Bankj'rs  Life  Association  issues  certificates 
of  .$5(K)  to  $4,000,  secured  by  a  "guar- 
antee fund"  contributed  by  the  members. 
Hach  member's  share  of  this  fund  ( I  (juote 
from  an  agency  report  on  the  assdciation ) 
"is  ba.sed  ou  age  of  applicant  and  amount 
of  insurance,  its  piir(iosf  being  to  provide 
for  death  or  total  disability  claiiiis  in  ex- 
cess of  amount  of  money  realized  upon  a 
call  of  .'iO  [icr  cent  for  m(U-tuary  purposes." 
To  me  thiit  means  a  makt>-shift  substitute 
for  a  mathfiiiatically  calculated  full  re- 
sfrve.  The  Itankers  Life  of  Des  Moines 
tried  a  similar  substitute  for  thirty  years 
and  finally  a(l<i|ited  the  old  line  plans.  It 
means  future  trouble  for  pulicyliolders. 
The  North  American  Accidfiit  Iiisiirtiuce 
("oinpauy  is  worthy  of  your  confidence. 

J.  C.  O.,  Euclid.  Ohio.— Ah  I  have  ob- 
served many  times  in  tliLs  department,  life 
insurance  pulicies  are  luiig-tertn  contracts, 
most  iif  which  are  fiillilled  after  the  deaths 
of  their  liiililers.  Therefore,  nothing  in  the 
sha|)e  of  a  lil'e  iiism  niice  ctuiipauy  can  be 
too  strong,  too  well  planned,  too  well  iiuiti- 
ageil.  There  are  .so  many  stronger,  better 
manaKetl,  longer  tried  companies  than  the 
one  you  ask  about  that  I  cannot  ttdvise 
you  to  take  it.s  policy  in  prefei'etice  to  a 
.score  that  are  incoiiiparahly  better.  This 
is  init  Ma\iiii;  it  \h  not  ut  thiM  time  a  Kood 
avei-age  <  <>iii|iany  ;  but,  accordiuK  to  my 
.jiidginent,  Its  fuliire  Is  not  ax  certain  us 
I  Would  desire  that  of  my  Insurer  to  be. 
\h  between  plucinif  your  money  iu  a  mmv- 
iiiKH  hiiiik  or  a  Kood  lifu  cnnipaiiy,  the  lat- 
ter ollVrs  tri'nieiiiloiis  iidvantaKeM  if  you 
die  and  limely  and  eipial  Nervice,  the  ctiMt 
of  protei'llou  considered,  If  you  live  out 
Mil   uveraK"   term  of   life. 


Magazine 
Catalog 

FREE! 

WRITE  FOR  IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine  Agency 

—the  largest  in  the  worlci— fumishai  all 
Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  t  m>A 
Possible  Chib  Prices,  and  gives  the  Quickest, 
most  accurate,  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  Money! 

Our  T'lS  Catalog  (4  4  jiages)  lists  more  than 
3000  Periodicals  and  Chib  Offers.  It's  a 
Big  Money  Saver  ami  is  Free  to  you  for  the 
asking.     The  name  J.  M.  Hanson- Ben— tt 

is  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliability 
and  promptness  in  the  magazine  fielcL 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

Send     U»     YOUR    /np  ^-v  -pv     »    -^r  t 
Name  and  AddreM     ^    ^-^  ^-^  -^   JL    » 

ADDRESS 

J.M.  HANSON-BENNETT 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 
812   Brooks  BuliaiDg    CHICAUO.  ILL. 


AN    INCOME   FOR   UFE 
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Dwrinbor  18,  1916 


TKI    INDiriNDBNT 


"HOME-MAKING.    THE   NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  100-paije  illustrated  hand-book;  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
health,  children ;  honie-stiuly  Pi^tnestic  Sciiiui  courses.  For 
home-making  and  well-paid  positions. 

Americao  School  of  Home  Economics,  S29  West  69th  Sl,  Chicago,  HI, 
~^^-        SHORT- STORY  WRITINC 

fi^J  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  stnjc- 
I  JO  tare,  and  writing  of  the  Shori-Storj  taught  by  Dr.  J. 

^>7^  Bers  Eiienweln,  K<litor  Lippincoti'e  Magazine. 

^kl#  tSO-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^9  .  TUK  HOME  CORRESPOJfDKNCE  SI HOOL 

Ot.  £i«nweln  Drpt.  305.  SlirlnEfiold,   Mass. 

JAMAICA,  B.  W.  I. 

FOR  KE.N'T. —  Furnislied  Bungalow  for  the 
season,  January  to  May.  Beautifully  situated, 
overlooking  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  private  grounds 
of  a  winter  resident.  Address  790  Prospect  St., 
New    Haven,   Conn. 


Caught  51  Rats  One  Week 

Trap  resets  itself.  22  inches  high.  Will 
last  for  years.  Can't  get  out  of  order. 
Weighs  7  pounds,  12  rats  caught  one  day. 
Cheese  is  used,  doing  away  with  poison?. 
This  trap  does  its  work,  never  fails  and  is 
always  ready  for  the  next  rat.  When  rats 
and  mice  pass  device  they  die.  Rats  are 
disease  carriers,  also  cause  fires.  These 
Catchers  should  be  in  every  school  build- 
ing. Rat  catcher  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  $3.  Mouse  catcher,  10  inches  high,  $1. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied, 

H,  D,  SWARTS,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer 

Univertal  Rat  and  Mouse  Traps 
Box  566  Scranlon.  Pa. 
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WIIKAT  SICIZED  IN   CANADA 

lIiH'.xpci-tcdIy.  on  the  iii;;lit  of  llu; 
'JTlli,  th«  diiuidiun  Government  com- 
iiiaiKiit'itHl,  or  took  po8,se8sion  of,  all 
llu!  IukIi  k'tiitlc  wheat  stored  in  eleva- 
tors at  Kt,  William,  on  Lake  Suj)erior, 
and  thirteen  other  port.s,  iticludiiiK- 
Halifax.  The  (jnantity  thus  taken  was 
about  17,()()(),00()  bushels,  and  the  aver- 
age current  price  had  been  a  little 
more  than  $1  a  bushel.  The  Govern- 
ment acted  by  the  apency  of  the  Grain 
Commission,  and  by  authority  of  the 
special  war  laws.  Canada  has  never  be- 
fore had  so  jrreat  a  crop,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment explained  that  it  sought  to 
assist  in  the  marketing  of  it;  also  that 
the  British  Government  had  requested 
Canada's  Government  to  provide  a 
larfje  quantity.  Seizure  had  been  pre- 
ferred because  purchase  in  the  open 
market  would  have  caused  prices  to 
rise  abnormally,  to  the  profit  of  specu- 
lators. The  London  Government  after- 
ward denied,  by  a  semi-official  agency, 
that  it  had  made  such  a  request  as  was 
mentioned  by  the  Canadian  officers, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  matter 
had  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time,  and  that  the  g:reater  part  of  the 
wheat  will  go  to  Italy.  As  Great  Brit- 
ain needs  40,000,000  bushels,  addition- 
al quantities  may  be  commandeered. 
This  year's  crop  in  Canada  is  336,000,- 
000  bushels,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  200,000,000  can  be  exported. 
About  150,000,000  of  the  surplus  re- 
mains in  the  country. 

The  seized  wheat  was  owned  by  mil- 
lers and  shippers,  among  whom  are 
several  Americans.  Some  annoyance 
and  some  loss  were  caused  by  interfer- 
ence with  contracts.  The  Government 
pays  the  prices  which  were  quoted  on 
the  Winnipeg  Exchange  the  day  of 
the  seizure,  and  these  range  from  98% 
cents  to  $1.04%.  There  was  dismay  at 
Ft.  William,  where  twenty-five  Amer- 
ican and  thirteen  Canadian  ships  were 
taking  on  cargoes.  Loading  was  inter- 
rupted, but  it  has  been  resumed,  the 
Government  saying  that  American 
ships  can  take  the  wheat  as  a  loan,  to 
be  paid  by  other  wheat  arriving  here- 
after. Trading  in  futui-es  on  the  Win- 
nipeg Exchange  was  discontinued  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  it  has  been  re- 
sumed. 

Immediately  after  the  seizure,  mar- 
ket authorities  in  this  country  were 
not  in  agreement  as  to  the  coming  ef- 
fect upon  the  price  of  our  wheat. 
Those  who  predicted  an  advance,  how- 
ever, were  right,  for  the  price  at  Chi- 


Th^  First  ResuM 
Of  Training 

More  money  is  not  the 
only  result  of  traininj^, 
but  it  is  the  first. 

Whether  y(Mi  are  training  to 
advance  in  your  present  positi<jn 
or  to  enter  a  new  fulii,  the  first 
|)la(e  you  feel  your  new  traininu 
is  in  your  pocketl)«x>k  —  your 
pay  envelope. 

Prepare  yourself  to  EARN  belter 
pay.  You  cannot  GET  it  unlrt-i 
you  are  qualifi"d  to  EARN  it. 

'llie  International  Correspondence 
Schools  will  bring  right  into  your 
own  home  ail  the  help  you  need  to 
train  in  a  little  of  your  8();irc  time  for 
whatever  position  you  mark  on  the 
attached  coupon  nonv. 

No  matter  what  education  you  have 
missed;  what  you  do;  how  old  you  are 
or  where  you  live,  you  can  win  like 
all  the  rest,  through  I.  C.  S,  trainint?. 

Mail  the  coupon  today 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1024  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


Ei.F.CTKirA I,  r;.\oi.v,NO 

l-lleciric  Lighting 
Klectric  Railways 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
MKCIIAM(  Al.  K.NGIVNG 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engines 
Civil,  E.NGINEF.RINt! 
.Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  KOKE'N  A.VU  SLIT. 
Metal  Miring 
StATIO-NAKV  ENGl.N'.NQ 
Marine  Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
rl.l'MlilNt;  AM)  IIEATIAG 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
SALES.M.\NSHIP 


.ADVERTISING 
Windows  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
I,ett«>rln7  and  Slf^n  ralut'f 
ILLUSI  R.MING 
DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Slenog'phy  and  '\\  p^wrlt'j 
Higher  Accounting 
Railn'ay  Accounting 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  E.NG'll  for  EVTOt 
Teachers  Course 
English  Branches 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Cleric 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY 

Textile  Manufacturing 
NsTl^tloa  I  jSpanbU 
Chemistrv  [  JGerman 
AlTO  RINMNG  [^iTfnrh 
Mot'rBoatRan'r ^Italian 


Name- 


Present  Occupation- 
street  and  No 

City 


-State. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 

21th  Year 


in   addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 
For    detailed     in- 
formation address 

U.ofC.QiT.M,),Chiraso,  EL 


IdJVrriJ.1:HlH:iPr>MlfTHJni 

The  ■^  ar  has  CT'eaiei  ULlimitc-i  oTr-.rTunjtie:  I'.r  t'    —  it"  £-    * 
SPANISH,  FRENCH,  GERMiVor  riAUAN.  >    ^  ;;  it-  -.ime 
to  better  your  position  or  iccrea^e  tout  bcsiness.  1«jt.  q_U-cilT 
%bA  easilj,  at  home,  durici  sjare  niiLcci:,  \j  tie 

UNGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

Ton  listen  to  the  liTiDg  Toice  of  a  natiTe  r  i^.  f  ef  r  r  j  ro- 
nounce  the  icrergn  lasgua^,  over  ai;d  over,  until  joa 
know  it.  Our  records  fit  all  talking  Tn^^^in*.*.  Write 
for  booklet,  particulars  of  trial  offer,  eksj  terms. 

fmrAr   yuac  nrr  I     THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
1  lUCAW  AMA:)  (,ir  l  |  975  putnam  Bldg.,  2  W.  45tli  St.,  N.  T. 
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THE     INDEPENDENT 
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"1IIIB 


I   LITTLE       TRAVELS 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for 
pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best 
routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic 
and  foreign.  This  Department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BICRTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of 
the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels 
everywhere.  Ollices  at  Hotel  Mc.Alpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New 
York,  and  Hotel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry 
may  be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  INFORMATION.  The 
Independent,  New  York. 


SBeCLEN  SPRINCS 


Watklns    Glen    on 
Seneca    Lake,    N.    Y. 

Wm.  E.  Leiringwell.  Pres. 

OPEN      ALL    THE     YEAR 


airccMon  oi   pnysicians.        i  wo  or  iiic  uriiiKing  opi 

THE  BATHS 


A   Mineral  Springs   ''Cure"  and  Hotel,  known   as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 

trom  having  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  (or  heart  disease.  The  treatment  method>, 
and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advanced  medical  science  has  approved.  Treatments  are  given  under  the 
direction  o(  physicians.       Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are  highly  Radioactive. 

THE  BATHING  SPRINGS  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bjd 
Nauhcim,  but  about  five  times  as  strong.  THE  RADIUM 
EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  NO.  2 
AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
any  other  American  Spring  known.  For  the  treatment  of  Rlieitmatism,  Gout,  Diabetes,  Obesity,  Neuritis, 
Neuralgia,  Anaemia,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Sxstem  and  Liier,  Heart  and  Circulatory  System, 
Kidney  Diseases,  and  Disorders  of  the  Nerz-ous  System,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this 
country  or  Europe. 

situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  o(  well-built  and  graded  walks  for  Certel  Hill  Climbing  exercise.  Well- 
kept  Coif  Cour~e.       Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Colt.      Music,   Pancing. 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Mineral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Reiiuest 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


ME 


The  Best  Regular  Services  to 
EGYPT.  INDIA.  CHINA,  PHiUP- 
PINES.  JAPAN,  AUSTRAUA,  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World  Tripi 
and  Winter  Toun  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
INSULAR &  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

Full  m/amtatfon  from 


CUNARD  LINE,24  State  St. ,N.Y. 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,    NEW  JERSEY 
An  exceptional  place  for  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Early  Spring.    Now  open. 

Albert  A.  Le  Roy,  Prop. 


I  CARE-FREE  | 

CRUISES  7h°e  TROPICS 

Best  and  most  varied  ever  ofiered 

By    United    Fruit    Co.'s  "Great    White    Fleet."    to 

Jamaica,  Panama  Canal,  Central  America,  and  northern 
South  America.  Leave  January,  February,  March. 
Fares  include  Hotels  and  trips  on  shore. 

Other  Tours  de  Luxe  : 

South  America,  Feb.  2,  16:  Japan  and  China,  Feb- 

;,  March  5,  25 ;  South  Seas  and  Antipodes,  Feb.  3 

Send /or  Prj^rarn  destred 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,         Phlladelpbla,         Chicago,         Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,   Home  Comforts 


iiilMl 


NIF.  W 


"FLORIDA  BY   SEA" 


Best 
Service  to 

One  VTay 
$27.00 
$24.40 
$22  40 
$20.00 


JACKSONVILLE 


BOSTON      -        .        . 
NEW  YORK    - 
PHI  L ADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


Round  Trip 
$45  OO 
$43  30 
$3iJ  GO 
$35.00 


Including  meals  an.  1  statcruoni  berth.     Fine  steamers.     Best 
service.     Automubiles  earned.     Wirele&s. 
Sind  Jor  partiiulars 

Merchants  and  miners  Trans.  Co. 
W.  P.  Turner.  O.  P  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 


HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michirjan 

Cenltr     of    buiinesx     uii     Uiatid     Cirtiiv     I'm  k 
J  like   lyuiiilttii'i  J  iiir,   get  i'ff  at  Adantt  Avtnue 

AB.SOI.DTII.Y  riKFPROOF 

/'OO  Roomi,  Pil»at>  Bith,  tl  SO  Sinda.  »2.S0  I'p  DouDIa 

?00       2  GO       "        3.00  •'      •' 

100       2  50       ••  4  00    •      • 

100        3.00  lu  5.00    ■  4.60   "       " 

Tolul  600  (iul»ij«  Hoomt 

All   Abeululely  Quiet 

Two  Floori-  Aftnts'  New  Uniiine  Csiea  and 

Sample  Rnuiiis  Cahent  Kiiclleote 


Go 
To 


BERMUDA 


.\vcr:ige    Temperature    70" 
Golf    •  Tennis  -  BoatinK    -    Bathing    •  Cyclins 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Twin  screws.  10,318  tons  displacement.  Sub- 
murine  signals;  wireless  telegraph.  KecunJ 
I  lip    39    biiiirs    JO    minutes. 

WEST  INDIES 

.New  S.  -S.  "GUIANA"  ami  other  steamers 
iorlnighlly  for  St.  Thomas,  -St.  l^roix,  St. 
I\itts,  Antigua,  Ciuailaloupe,  U'lininiia.  Mar- 
iiiiiquc,   St.    Lucia,    Uarbaducs  and    Oeinerara. 

liir   full    informulioit    ul>pl\i    1^ 

Qu«b««  S.S.  Coaipeuiy.  91  Broadway.  N«w  York 

lliiii.    (iMik    &    Sun,    J I -.     tttuailwiy.  New  Yoik 
t'anaila    S.   S.    Lines,   Ltd.,    Montreal 

. ..     \,.v    1.-  u.i    y,..  Ml 


capfo  rose  8  cents  a  bushel  in  five  days, 
with  g-ains  of  4  cents  for  corn  and  3 
for  oats.  Advances  here  r.iay  cause  ad- 
ditional seizures  in  Canada,  where  the 
tendency  of  the  markets  is  to  s>Tnpa- 
thize  with  our  own.  Exports  from  our 
enormous  crop  of  1,002,029,000  bushels 
continue  to  be  very  large,  and  have 
averag-ed  more  than  11,000,000  bushels 
a  week  for  two  months.  In  the  nine 
months  that  ended  with  October  the  ex- 
ports were  161,000,000  bushels,  or 
nearly  twice  the  quantity  shipped  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 
The  Allies,  Russia  excepted,  need 
wheat,  and  Russia's  surplus  is  locked 
up.  The  seizure  in  Canada  has  not 
been  fully  explained,  but  the  main  pur- 
pose may  have  been  to  prevent  the 
exaction  of  higher  prices. 

EMBARGOES    ON    EXPORT 

FREIGHT 

So  great  is  the  export  freight  con- 
gestion at  Atlantic  ports  that  several 
railroad  companies  now  refuse  to  take 
freight  for  ocean  shipment.  This  ac- 
tion was  preceded  by  a  reduction  from 
thirty  to  fifteen  days  (to  take  effect 
January  1)  of  the  time  allowed  before 
charges  for  storage  are  made  on 
freight  sent  to  the  seaboard  for 
Europe.  Representatives  of  leading  ex- 
port houses  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
have  protested  against  this  reduction. 
The  roads  proclaiming  a  partial  or 
complete  embargo  on  freight  for  ex- 
port are  the  Lackawanna,  Jersey  Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  »&  Ohio, 
and  Reading.  At  a  meeting  attended  by 
the  presidents  of  the  leading  roads,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  to  hold  ses- 
sions every  day  for  a  consideration  of 
the  problem.  A  general  embargo  will 
be  avoided,  if  possible.  But  while  the 
yards  at  the  ports  are  crowded,  there 
are  50,000  loaded  cars  on  the  side 
tracks  of  lines  leading  to  the  ports.  In 
New  York  even  the  city's  recreation 
piers  have  been  rented  for  the  storage 
of  freight.  Many  of  the  waiting  cars 
are  loaded  with  wheat,  many  with  war 
supplies  of  various  kinds.  It  is  said 
that  some  manufacturers  make  haste 
to  place  munitions  and  other  products 
on  cars,  because  the  pay  is  due  when 
these  have  been  so  placed. 

This  unp'  ted  congestion  is  due 

both   to   a  -e  of  ocean   carriers 

and  to  the  remarkable  increase  of  our 
exports.  The  value  of  last  wtH'<"-  '^ip- 
iiu-nts  from  New  York  was  $>  00, 

against  less  than  $20,000,000  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year.  In  the 
nine  months  that  eiuled  with  Octok)er 
(lur  sales  to  the  .A'  <■•  from  |530,- 

1)00,000  to  $l,4yS,Ui  ..,\  . .  and  to  Ueli- 
inark.  Sweden,  the  Netherlands  and 
^  $108.0'  ""4,- 

I    ,  , :i.'    is   a    - ,  ur- 

riers    because    many    st«atn:ihips    h«v« 
been  taken  by     "       \ " 
uses,  nittiiy  ha\ 

war,  and  many  beluiiifinir  to  liemukny 
or  .\u.itritt    L  -      '    '  .   '     "    'v  inj 

tthut   up  III  -i|^ 

ply  would  be  surticient  ifur  normal  Al- 
ports. 

The  railri>ads  are  domir  all  tKey  can. 
There  is  evidence  of  this  in  th«tr  tfreat 
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volume   (if   liadU',    which    ^r»vc»   to   hpv 
«<ral  of  tluMii   ill   Oclnlicr,   lu'W  hiy:\\   rvr 
oi(Ih  for  oariiiiiKH,  hcith  k''"""  ""<'   '""'■ 
mill   has  niado  hij-vhor  prici-M   for  Www 
.sliaii'S    ill    th(>   Hidck    niaiki'l. 

A  BILLION    IN    LOANS 

SilU•^^  (lio  Ik'kiiiiiiii^;-  of  till'  (in-al 
War  wo  liavt'  ioaiu-il  to  foioiK'!  foim- 
liics  iiu.i."  Iliiiii  $l.()(»0,()(l().Ol)().  ThiM 
tola!  iiuliitlcs  what  arc  oalU'il  credit  i. 
Tlu'  urcatcr  part,  of  it  has  hci'ii  I'xpcml- 
<'il  here  for  war  supplies  of  various 
Uiiuis.  Nearly  all  of  tho  $  1  IT.OOO.OOl) 
hoirowoil  by  Iho  ('aiiadian  (Jovcrtinu'iil, 
("aiiada's  provinces  and  Canadian  cit- 
ies and  of  the  $1  l,0t)(),0l)()  loaned  to 
Latin  America  has  not  been  used  in 
that  way,  but  the  proceeds  of  the  loans 
and  credits  to  European  nations  - 
Switzerland's  ^Ifi.OOO.OOO,  Sweden's 
$r),()00,00l).  Norway's  $;!.000.000,  and 
(J recce's  $7,000,000  excepted,  at  least 
in  part — have  been  paid  out  here.  The 
European  list  includes,  of  course,  the 
Anjrlo-French  loan  of  $500,000,000; 
$75,000,000  in  notes,  bonds  and  credits 
for  France;  $;{2.000,000  for  Russia; 
and  the  $10,000,000  of  German  treas- 
ury notes.  Russia's  obligations  were 
partly  in  acceptances,  and  partly  in 
private  agreements  with  bankers.  The 
5  per  cent  loan  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment was  $15,000,000.  Eight  Can- 
adian provinces  and  ten  Canadian  cit- 
ies are  represented  in  the  remainder  of 
$147,000,000.  Argentina  procured  $15,- 
000,000  on  notes  and  $25,000,000  on 
treasury  bonds.  Canada's  provinces 
and  municipalities  had  been  accustomed 
to  borrow  in  London. 

The  transactions  which  are  publicly 
known,  if  the  pending  proposed  British 
credit  of  $50,000,000  be  included, 
amount  to  almost  $1,000,000,000.  But 
there  are  also  many  credits  which  have 
been  arranged  privately  with  banking- 
institutions  for  foreign  merchants  or 
firms,  and  individuals  here  have  bought 
German  and  British  war  bonds.  The 
total  undoubtedly  exceeds  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Russia's  obligations  here  have 
amounted  to  a  very  large  sum,  and  it 
is  understood  that  she  has  received 
financial  aid  from  Great  Britain.  Rep- 
resentatives of  a  group  of  Russian 
banks  are  now  negotiating  here  for  a 
credit  of  $60,000,000,  to  be  secured  by 
Russian  bon  ^.s  and  by  the  guarantee 
of  the  Government.  They  have  encoun- 
tered much  opposition,  not  only  from 
those  bankers  who  protest  against 
Russia's  cruel  treatment  of  Jews,  but 
also  from  others  who  feel  that  there 
should  first  be  a  commercial  treaty  de- 
fining the  rights  of  American  business 
enterprises  and  the  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Russia.  By  some  the 
financial  risk  involved  is  regarded  as  a 
serious  obstacle.  If  the  negotiations  are 
successful,  the  interest  rate  will  be 
high. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced : 
LiKKett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  preferrcJ, 
1%    per  cent,  payable  January  1,   1916. 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  pre- 
ferred, l-H  per  cent;  common,  %  per  cent;  both 
payable  January  1,   1916. 


MIAMI 

PALM 
BEACH 

HAVANA 

TAMPA 

KEY  WEST 

SAINT 
PETERSBURG 


This  semi-tropical  land  of  smiling  skies  and  blue 
water  is  best  and  most  comfortably  reached  by 
direct  steamers  from  New  York. 

12-Day   $^0.40 
Tour  OO 

l^avinu  N<-w  York  Saturday  of  any  week,  al  I  P.  M.  via  Mallory  Line. 
you  have  n  restful  and  invigorating  sea-voyaiie  down  the  <.oa>(,  pauing  the  gem- 
like  Florida  Keys  and  amve  on  the  fourth  day  at  Key  Wr«t,  the'  American 
Gibraltar"— entrance  to  l\\c" American  Mediterranean"  with  its  grral  Naval 
and  Military  Stations,  sponge  fisheria  and  famous  cigar  faclona.  Interesting  »ide- 
Irips  can  be  made  to  Havana,  Cuba,  or,  via  "Over-Sea  Railway,"  to  Miami. 
Palm  Beach,  etc. 

Continuing  on  same  sleamei,  another  day's  voyage  brings  you  to  Tampa  gate- 
way to  the  famous  resorts  of  the  West  Coast;  St.  Petenbutg,  "The  Sunshine 
City."  Belleair,  or  Pass-a-Grille — noted  for  year  'round  surf  bathing,  fuhinf.  etc. 
1  »  OI^C#^M\/II  I  C"  ^.'"'^  Tampa  by  a  short  rail  ride  to  Sanford,  you  then  embark  on  that  wonder- 
J  Av..lVOWlN  V  II  .1  tfi  ful  "Daylight  and  Searchlight"  trip  on  the  St.  John's  River     "  The  American 

A///e  '  through  a  wealth  of  tropical  scenery  with  glimpses  of  alligators,  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage,  and  picturesque  native  settlements,  until  you  reach  Jacksonville 
—  where  again  you  can  plan  side-trips  to  gay  Atlantic  Beach  or  quaint  old 
St.  Augustine. 

Returning  northward  from  Jacksonville  by  Clyde  Line  steamer,  a  call  at 
Charleston  reveals  much  of  interest,  with  forts  Moiiltrie  and  Sumter  of  Civil  War 
fame,  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  old  Cathedrals,  and  the  Battery  Esplanade  with 
its  homes  of  old  southern  aristocracy. 

Another  two  days  of  complete  relaxation  aboard  ship  from  Charleston,  bnngt  you 
to  New  York  and  ends  a  most  interesting  and  altogether  satisfying  tour. 

Stop-over  allowed  at  any  point 
Tickets  good  until  May  3 1 

Other  exceptionally  attractive  tours  at  very  low  rates 

CLYDE-MALLORY  LINES,  ^'^^  ilfew'^^Ytk^^" 


CHARLESTON 

ALL 

SOUTHERN 

RESORTS 


BOSTON,  192  Washington  St. 


DISTRICT  PASSENGER  OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA,  701  Chestnut  St. 


NEW  YORK.  290  Broadway 


MAOTJSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25,000  words 
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BOTH  SIDES 

THE  GARY  SCHOOL 
PLAN 


A  DEBATE 


RESOLVED:  That  the  Gary  school 
plan  should  be  adopted  in  our  city 
school  systems. 


The  school  system  of  Gary,  Indiana, 
is  attracting:  considerable  attention 
from  educators  as  a  solution  of  the  edu- 
cational problems  in  large  cities.  The 
last  issue  of  The  Independent  explains 
its  use  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where 
its  founder  and  superintendent,  Dr. 
William  A.  Wirt,  has  been  engagred 
to  try  out  his  plan.  The  essential 
features  of  the  Gary  plan  are:  1. 
School  buildings  equipped  to  meet  all 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  for  study,  work 
and  play.  2.  Alternation  of  classes  be- 
tween the  classrooms  and  the  other 
school  facilities  to  accommodate  two 
complete  schools  in  the  building  at  one 
time.  3.  A  longer  school  day  with  de- 
partmental instruction.  This  outline 
was  prepared  by  Edith  M.  Phelps. 

ARGUMENT    FOR    THE    AFFIRMATIVE 

A.  There  is  need  for  improvement  in  our 
present   city   school   systems. 

1.  The  large  amounts  now  spent  for 
schools  demand  a  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  funds. 

•  2.  The  failure  of  the  existing  systems 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  part-time 
evil  makes  some  other  plan  necessary. 

3.  The  present  system  has  failed  to 
equip  children  with  the  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  a  successful  life. 

B.  The  Gary   school   plan  would  do  much 
to  relieve  these  conditions. 

1.  The  cost  of  remodeling  the  present 
school  buildings  on  the  Gary  plan  is 
small  compared  with  the  amounts  needed 
for  new  buildings  under  the  present 
system.  The  money  saved  on  buildings 
could  be  expended  for  teachers'  salaries 
and  other  needed  improvements. 

2.  The  part-time  evil  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

3.  That  it  would  reduce  the  burden 
on  taxpayers  is  shown  by  the  compari- 
son of  figures  for  Gary  and  New  York 
(Mty.  The  cost  of  the  schools  in  Gary 
per  pupil  for  twelve  years  is  $304.20  as 
against  .$748.88  in  New  York,  and  the 
Gary    pupil    has    more   vocational    work. 

4.  The  (lary  system  not  only  makes 
a  wider  provision  for  training  in  science 
and  the  industries,  but  relates  the  voca- 
tional work  of  the  school  to  actual  life. 
It  makes  no  separation  of  the  manual 
work  from  the  intellectual  and  so  avoids 
that  feeling  of  caste  sometimes  found. 

C.  There    are    many    other    advantages    in 
the  Gary   school  system. 

1.  By    providing    all    the    facilities    foi- 
Ntudy,   work   and    play,    the   city   child    is 
kept  off  the  streets  and  a  larger  propor 
tion     of     his     activities     are     under     the 
control  of  the  h<'Iioo1. 

2.  It  provides  for  a  larger  measure 
of  individual  instruction.  Tin-  tiexibility 
of  scliedules  enalilcs  each  child  to  pro- 
gress as  rapidly  as  he  is  aide  in  each 
line  of  study  and  to  develojt  iilung  the 
lines  of  his  siiccinl  ciipabiliticH. 

•3.  It  solves  many  of  the  problems  of 
discipline.  TUf  easy,  democratic  ainl  yet 
respectful  spirit  at  (!ary,  and  the  in- 
teiisity  of  apidication  make  the  formal 
discipline  of  the  pri-sent  Mch.iol  HyMteni 
iinnecesHary.    TiMiancy    is    unknown. 

4.   The    Hysteiii    of   depiirtnieiital    teuch 

ing    with    M| ially    tiniiied    teachern    for 

every  depni'liiiciit  lesNens  tliti  need  for 
HpecinI  NiipervUioh  and  It  enableii  tht» 
individual  tenchfr  to  reach  n  muximum 
flfflciency     with     a     niinlniuin     of    effort. 
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Lengthening  the  school  day  does  not 
necessarily  lengthen  the  amount  of 
teaching    for   each   individual    teacher. 

5.  Evenings  and  Saturdays,  instruc- 
tion is  provided  for  the  parents  and 
others  of  the  community  who  are  em- 
ployed during  the  day  and  the  value  of 
the    scliool    plant    is    increased. 

6.  The  cooperation  of  the  school  with 
the  libraries,  churches,  playgrounds,  etc., 
increases  the  value  of  all  these  forces. 
No  child  is  forced  to  receive  religious 
instruction  except  under  the  supervision 
of  his  own  church  authorities  and  with 
the  full  consent  of  his  parents. 

D.  Where  the  plan  has  been  tried  it  has 
proved   successful. 

1.  The  success  of  the  plan  in  Gary  has 
induced  many  schools  to  try  it. 

2.  It  has  been  in  operation  three  years 
at  Sewickley,  Pa.  The  results  have  been 
1.  A  reduction  in  the  teaching  force.  2. 
Fidl-time  accommodations  for  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  at  a  very  small  in- 
crease in  cost  of  administration.  3.  A 
broadening  of  the  child's  experience.  4. 
A  happier  and  freer  school  life. 

3.  In  New  York  City,  where  it  has 
been  tried,  the  principal  of  School  89 
says :  "Mr.  Wirt's  double  session  pro- 
gram has  solved  our  overcrowding  prob- 
lem and  is  giving  the  children  a  much 
better  curriculum  than  the  five-hour 
single  session." 

4.  The  plan  has  just  been  extended 
to  two  schools  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

ARGUMENT   FOR   THE    NEG.\TIVE 

A.  That  the  Gary  school  plan  would  rem- 
edy the  evils  in  our  city  school  systems 
to  the  extent  that  its  adherents  claim 
is  to  be  (juestioned. 

1.  The  savings  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ings and  eiiuipment  may  be  at  the  ex- 
I)ense  of  efficiency  and  the  pupil's  well- 
being. 

2.  That  the  Gary  plan  in  our  large 
city  school  systems  would  relieve  the 
part-time  evil  and  reduce  the  teaching 
force  has  not  been  i)roved  by  experience. 

3.  There  is  serious  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  the  vocational  training  offered 
by  setting  younger  children  to  learn  from 
watching  the  older  ones  and  intrusting 
the  instruction  in  the  trades  to  work- 
men hired  primarily  to  keep  the  build 
ings  in    repair. 

B.  There  are  serious  disadvantages  iii 
the   plan. 

1.  I?y   being  allowed  to  develop  along 
the     lines     easiest     and     most     pleasant, 
pupils   fail  to  acquire   the  power  of  con 
centration    and    application. 

2.  The    tendency    is    to    put    the    utili 
tariaii    ideal    ahead    of    real    scholarship. 

3.  The  system  of  double  schools 
would  hring  many  of  the  serious  stuilies 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  line  of 
fatigue  is  the  strongest,  and  the  length 
eiiing  of  the  school  day  increases  the 
strain    on    the    teacher. 

4.  The  system  of  departmental  teach 
ing  with  the  lack  of  special  !iupervi>tion 
would  necesNitate  a  well-balanced  force 
of  N|ieciully  trained  teachers  which  it 
would  he  ditticiilt  for  the  average  i-ity 
Hchool  to  secure.  The  results  at  tJury 
Hhow    unevennesM    in    the    teaching    foritJ. 

('.  Many  othei-  ohiections  have  tieen  urged 
against    the    plan. 

1.  It  In  attirnied  that  the  featurti  uf 
religiiMiN  iiiNtruction  would  tend  to  in- 
troduce   NectarianlMin     into     the     MchooU, 

to  divide  tlie  children   ii r«ling   to  their 

rttllKiouM   atlillutloiiM,   ami   niixht   Im   util 
Ised    for   the   piirpoMeN  of   iiroHelyti»m. 

2.  Kuult    U    found    with    th«    iirnctl** 


of  associating  the  children  of  several 
grades  together  in  the  auditorium  ex- 
ercizes because  of  the  dift'erence  in  the 
ages   of   the   children. 

3.  The  scheme  of  having  the  school 
cooperate  with  the  other  welfare  agencies 
of  the  community  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable. Many  of  these  agencies  cannot 
cooperate  for  lack  of  funds. 
1).  The  results  of  the  plan  in  the  Gary 
schools  have  not  convinced  many  edu- 
cators that  it  would  succeed  in  other 
cities. 

1.  Conditions  in  Gary  are  so  different 
from  those  in  most  cities.  No  old  build- 
ings or  special  school  traditions  existed 
to  hamper  the  success  of  the  plan. 

2.  Many  educators  and  school  experts 
who  have  visited  the  system  have  not 
been  wholly  favorably  imprest  by  it.  and 
few  other  cities  have  adopted  it.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  plan  is  still 
in   the  experimental  stage. 

3.  The  plan  has  not  been  tried  in  any 
other  city  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  test 
its  value. 
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JUST       AWORD 

Mr.  Walter  Launt  Palmer,  whose 
painting  "Winter  Morning"  is  repro- 
duced on  the  cover  of  The  Independent 
for  this  issue,  is  an  American  artist 
of  prominence,  whose  fame  is  due 
chiefly  to  his  portrayal  of  nature  out 
of  doors. 

"Winter  Morning" — one  of  his  latest 
paintings — is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
characteristic — since  it  is  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  snow  scenes  that  Mr.  Pal- 
mer has  done  some  of  his  best  work. 

"He  has  caught  the  subtle  relations 
of  sunshine  or  shadow  on  the  white 
surfaces  with  rare  dexterity,  and  ob- 
tained satisfactory  conclusions;  he  has 
drawn,  too,  the  tree  form  with  fidelity, 
with  much  understanding  of  the  anat- 
omy, and  with  grace  of  line  and  form." 

The  Independent  publishes  this  re- 
production of  "Winter  Morning"  thru 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Palmer  and  of 
M.  Knoedler  and  Company,  at  whose 
galleries  in  New  York  City  the  paint- 
ing is  now  on  exhibition. 
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In  spite  of  the  economic  depression 
caused  by  the  war  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Railway,  the  newest  transcontinen- 
tal highway,  has  been  able  to  push  its 
steel  thru  to  the  coast  and  has  recently 
begun  service  between  Toronto  and 
Vancouver.  Geddes  Smith,  of  The  Inde- 
pendent's editorial  staff,  was  the  first 
passenger  to  make  the  thru  trip  on  a 
regular  train.  He  has  written  for  early 
publication  an  account  of  the  new  line 
and  its  importance  to  Canada. 
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<iiiiiii|)<ii<-iit  mill  lifiicvili-iit  proph'-i 

SaIIAII  I'.r.K.MIAIlIM  I  ImVI?  foilKliI  .\  jth 
lime   iiikI    |ir(»vf<l    inyMi-Jf   HtrouK'^r. 

<'iiAni.KH     KowAiii)     Ui;hhcll    If     (ifir- 

IIIIIII.V    wiiiH,   K'xxl   niKlit   •■'>   ificinllMm. 

WooDitow  Wil.HON  'I'in:  Ani<'ri<iifi  runt- 
hition  WHH  II  Ix'KiriiiinK.  "'>t  "  '•'»n»tijmm«- 
tion. 


wiirrlrl  that  iiHNn't 
JH    plnyiriR   miction 


Mil.    I)(M»I.KV       All    111 

iinytliiiiK    lictlcr    to    dn 
bridge. 

Henry  (Ii.kwh  -BuNincMs  Improvement 
ill   tlu>  United   Stiite«  Ih  HurpassiiiK  "!'  '"''- 

|ic<'lulioiis. 

David  LLOYD-'iKOiujK- A  fully  e<iui|»ped 
Duke  costs  us  much  to  keep  up  aH  a  couple 
of   dieiidiiaughts. 

(iKOKtiK  I'.KKNAUi)  Si(.\w  Nowadays  we 
iii-e  expected  to  dies.«  and  <'!it  as  the  week- 
end bounders  do. 

IOmi'EUou  William  The  Frenoh  method 
of  warfare  is  one  of  terrifying  nature, 
brutal    and   inhuman. 

Ed  Howe — When  a  married  woman 
"gives  up  her  mu.sic,"  it  is  a  sign  she  never 
could  play  very  well. 

CuAULES  M.  Schwab — The  United 
States  is  to  be  the  industrial  and  financial 
leader  of  the  world. 

W.  J.  Bryan — If  I  had  lived  two  cen- 
turies ago  and  advocated  what  I  <lo  now 
I  would  have  been  hanged. 

Dr.  Abraham  Flexneb — Civilization 
has  stript  for  a  life-and-death  wrestle  with 
tuberculosis,  alcohol,  and  other  plagues. 

Secretary  McAdoo — Why  should  we 
give  away  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's 
money  each  year  to  favored  ship  owners? 

J.  Ogden  Armour — America  is  rapidly 
rising  to  an  unprecedented  prosperity, 
which  will  be  boom-like  for  three  years. 

John  D.  Rockefelleb,  Jr. — I  am  de- 
voting the  biggest  part  of  my  time  to  bring- 
ing about  peace  between  labor  and  capital. 

Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoy — America 
— particularly  that  portion  of  it  centered 
in  Chicago — is  rapidly  declining  into  bar- 
barism. , 

Earl  of  Portsmouth — The  country 
wants  to  get  rid  of  all  this  rubbish — the 
Declaration  of  London  and  the  Hague 
Convention. 

James  Montgomery  Flagc — Be  ex- 
tremely careful  when  speaking  to  your 
chauffeur  to  remember  that  you  are  after 
all  only  the  owner. 

William  Lee  Howabd,  M.D.— The  craze 
of  certain  women  to  leave  home  and  go 
uselessly  shopping  from  morning  till  night 
is  the  gipsy  instinct. 

A.  W.  Haycock — We  could  take  42,200 
people  out  of  slumdom,  and  let  them  live 
rent  free  in  model  and  furnished  dwellings 
with  the  price  of  one  day's  war  to  England. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman — It  is  not 
possible  for  mothers  to  fulfil  their  duties 
as  mothers  when  they  are  expected  to  en- 
gage in  a  chaotic  group  of  duties  such  as 
cooking,  washing,  and  housekeeping,  for 
which  they  have  no  special  training. 
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Takes  the  Grand  Prize 

at  the  great  International  Exposition,  at  San  Francisco 

For  purity  and  excellence  of  product 
For  clean,  hygienic  factory 
For  welfare  work  among  employes 
For  high  commercial  standing 

Shredded  Wheat 

Also  a  gold  medal  for   unique  shredding  and 
baking  machinery; 

Also  a  gold  medal  for  completeness  of  oper- 
ating   exhibit   in  Food   Products  Building. 

Millions  ot  men  and  women  have  awarded  Shredded  Wheat  first 
place  among  all  cereal  foods  for  purity  and  nutritive  value.  It  is  first  in 
the  favor  of  youngsters  and  grown-ups;  first  in  the  affections  of  men 
who  do  the  work  of  the  world  with  hand  or  brain. 

If  ^ou  haven't  seen  the  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  you  have 
missed  a  rare  opportunity  to  enrich  your  mind  and  soul. 


Our  factory,  now  building  at 
Oakland,  California,  will  be 
"The    Pride   of    the    Pacific." 


Shredded  Wheat  is  made  in  two  forma — 
Biscuit,  for  breakfast  with  milk  or  cream, 
or  for  any  meal  with  sliced  peaches, 
bananas,  or  fruits  of  any  kind ;  Triscuit. 
the  Shredded  whole  Wheat  wafer-t».»ast. 
eaten    with    butter,   cheese    or    marmalade. 


THE   SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY 

Pour  Factorie*  — two  in  Niagara   I'alU,  N,  Y.,  one  in   Niagara    FalU,  Canada,  one  in  OakUiKl.  (.  «lit«.iiiua 
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rilK  PKKSIDKNT'S  I>K()(;KAM  ov  prki^akkdnkss 


Till']  rrosident's  messaKc  delivered  ut  the  open- 
ing of  ConKress  last  week  puts  the  (jiiestioii  of 
military  preparedness  fairly  and  scpiarely  he- 
fore  the  country.  Shall  his  program  be  adopted 
or  rejected?  The  American  people  have  seldom  been 
called  upon  to  take  action  upon  a  more  momentous 
issue. 

There  are  two  main  aspects  of  the  question.  One  is 
military.  The  other  is  financial.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
the  end  desired.  The  second  with  the  means  to  attain 
the  end.  The  textbooks  on  philosophy  that  we  studied 
at  college  used  to  tell  us  that  the  end  must  be  good  and 
the  means  sJioidd  be  good,  if  the  resultant  course  of 
action  is  to  be  justified.  If  this  be  accepted  as  a  rule  of 
statesmanship,  then  the  question  before  the  American 
people  is  this:  Does  the  safety  of  the  United  States  de- 
mand the  increase  of  the  army  and  navy  as  suggested 
by  the  President,  and,  if  so,  is  the  fiinaneial  plan  pro- 
posed by  him  the  way  to  carry  it  out? 

First,  the  military  plan.  Mr.  Wilson  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  regular  army  from  102,985  to  141,843.  This 
seems  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  entirely  reasonable. 
Our  outlying  possessions  and  our  responsibilities  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  make  some  such  increase  as 
this  in  any  case  inevitable.  The  President's  proposal  is 
moderate  and  based  on  the  sound  principle  as  stated  by 
him,  that  our  military  peace  establishment  should  be 
"no  larger  than  is  actually  and  continuously  needed 
for  the  uses  of  days  in  which  no  enemies  move 
against  us." 

Mr.  Wilson  also  proposes  a  "continental  army"  of 
400,000,  which  shall  enlist  for  a  period  of  six  years,  but 
which  shall  only  serve  with  the  colors  two  months  each 
year  for  the  first  three  years.  This  is  a  novel  sugges- 
tion. There  are  possible  objections  to  it.  It  may,  for 
instance,  conflict  with  the  state  militia.  It  also  asks  a 
good  deal  in  the  way  of  personal  sacrifice  from  the 
young  men  who  enlist  as  well  as  from  their  employers. 
It  seems  like  putting  all  the  load  on  the  willing  horse. 
Nevertheless,  our  young  men  no  longer  grow  up  famil- 
iar with  firearms.  The  old  days  when  partridges,  foxes 
and  deer  were  at  everybody's  back  door  have  forever 
fled.  Perhaps  the  "continental  army"  is  the  best  plan 
that  can  be  devised  for  the  military  training  of  our 
youth  without  resorting  to  such  undemocratic  and  dan- 
gerous expedients  as  conscription  and  that  ever  present 
foe  to  liberty,  a  large  standing  army. 

The  President's  program  for  the  navj-  is  ambitious. 
It  will  require  five  years  to  carrj'  it  out.  He  proposes  a 
large  increase  all  along  the  line,  as  can  readily  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  in  which  only  the  principal 
types  of  ships  are  listed. 


.ShlpH  Itiiili  or  ItiiililitiK  IVI4  \ni  lner«a*« 

Battii'HhlpH,  fifHt  line 17  27  10 

Huttli'  crui-HLTH 6  6 

UuttleshipH,    second    line 23  26  2 

ScouLs     Hi  y.i 

Destroyers     , <;S  108  40 

Fleet  .submarines 18  18 

Coast  subniurines    58  157  99 

From  the  naval  standpoint  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  this  increase  is  necessary  or  not.  The  ex- 
perts differ.  At  present  our  navy  ranks  third  in  size — a 
trifle  behind  Germany  and  a  little  ahead  of  France.  We 
shall  rank  fourth,  however,  when  the  vessels  now  build- 
ing are  completed,  unless  in  the  meantime  we  author- 
ize a  considerable  increase. 

But  tho  we  rank  third,  or  even  fourth  on  paper,  our 
navy  is  probably  unsurpas.sed  in  the  world  ship  for 
ship  and  man  for  man.  There  is  much  evidence  on 
this  score,  the  armament  leagues  to  the  contran* 
notwithstanding.  According  to  their  testimony  la.st 
week  before  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  House, 
Admiral  Badger,  late  commander  of  the  Atlantic  fleet; 
Admiral  Fletcher,  now  in  command  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet;  Admiral  Fisk,  of  the  General  Board,  and  others 
would  have  us  assured  that  the  navy's  efficiency  and 
morale  is  unexcelled.  "I  do  not  know,"  said  Admiral 
Fletcher,  "that  the  efficiency  and  personnel  have  ever 
been  higher  than  they  are  today." 

As  to  the  fleet's  ability  to  render  an  account  of  itself 
against  all  comers,  we  quote  some  striking  passages 
from  the  minutes  of  the  House  committee: 

Mr.  Trebble — Are  we  not  now  in  a  better  position  to  con- 
trol the  sea  than  we  have  ever  been? 
Admiral  Fiske — I  should  say  yes. 

Mr.  Witherspoon — Do  you  want  us  to  understand  that 
England  is  the  only  nation  on  earth  that  has  a  navy  that 
we  could  not  successfully  resist? 

Admiral  Fletcher — I  think  that  is  a  fair  conclusion;  yes, 
sir,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stephens — How  large  a  fleet  would  it  have  to  be 
[to  protect  the  U.  S.]  ? 

Commander  Stirling — If  the  enemy  should  seek  us  out 
near  our  base  an  equal  fleet. 

Secretary  Daniels — Yes,  we  have  a  fleet  sufficient  to  de- 
fend either  coast. 

Thus  our  highest  expert  naval  opinion  holds  that  our 
navy  could  prevent  any  invasion  of  the  United  States, 
because  our  ships  and  men  are  as  good  as  those  of  any 
other  nation  on  earth  and  because  no  nation  could  op- 
erate its  full  strength  3000  miles  from  its  base,  and  that 
would  make  our  fleet  in  our  own  waters  superior  to  all 
other  navies  but  England,  and  it  might  make  us  even 
equal  to  hers. 

Now,  of  course,  if  the  American  people  want  a  navy 
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with  which  to  acquire  "a  place  in  the  sun"  or  to  "lick 
all  creation,"  our  present  navy  is  too  small.  Certainly 
Mr.  Wilson's  increase  would  be  utterly  inadequate.  But 
there  is  no  one  in  the  United  States  who  is  willing 
publicly  to  aver  that  offense  is  what  we  want  a  navy 
for.  The  American  people  require  a  navy  only  for  de- 
fense, and  the  sole  question  is  whether  Mr.  Wilson's 
program  is  a  luxury  or  necessity  for  this  purpose. 

While  the  President  does  not  present  any  evidence 
that  the  administration's  program  is  a  necessity,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  not  gone  beyond  the  best 
military  advice  at  his  elbow.  His  proposal  only  hastens 
somewhat  the  plans  laid  down  for  the  last  few  years  by 
the  General  Board  for  the  further  increase  of  the  navy. 
We  are  willing  to  support  Mr.  Wilson,  therefore,  pro- 
vided his  program  does  not  require  too  great  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  second  aspect  of  the  case.  Assuming  that  the 
President's  program  is  desirable,  or  at  least  unob- 
jectionable, are  the  means  he  proposes  for  bringing  it 
about  justifiable? 

Secretary  McAdoo  claims  we  shall  have  a  deficit  of 
$252,701,000  "if  legislation  is  not  past  to  change  con- 
ditions." President  Wilson  says  by  continuing  the  pres- 
ent taxes,  especially  the  duties  on  sugar,  this  deficit 
could  be  reduced  to  $112,000,000,  which  is  not  much 
more  than  the  proposed  military  increase.  In  other 
words,  we  shall  come  out  nearly  even  at  our  present 
rats  of  expenditure  if  we  do  not  go  in  for  this  extra 
preparedness. 

Mr.  Wilson  most  wisely  does  not  propose  a  bond  issue 
in  order  to  raise  the  money.  To  tax  future  generations 
to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  this  one  would  be  a  po- 
litical blunder  that  ought  to  sound  the  death  knell  of 
any  administration  that  fathered  it.  Nor  does  he  hint 
at  revising  the  tariff  upward.  That  would  Republicanize 
the  Democratic  party  and  be  party  suicide.  The  Presi- 
dent proposes  that  the  exemptions  under  the  income  tax 
be  reduced,  that  the  surtax  on  incomes  be  increased,  that 
gasoline,  automobiles,  stationary  engines,  pig  iron,  fab- 
ricated iron  and  steel  and  bank  checks  be  taxed.  This 
will,  of  course,  raise  a  howl.  But  it  is  the  only  thing  to 
do.  Put  your  tax  as  far  as  possible  where  it  cannot  be 
evaded,  and  in  that  way  you  will  make  the  people  real- 
ize what  they  are  doing. 

But  are  these  revolutionary  tax  increases  necessary? 
The  sum  derived  from  them  added  to  our  present  mili- 
tary expenditures  will  total  a  sum  greater  than  has 
ever  been  spent  in  time  of  peace  by  any  nation  on  earth. 
As  Representative  Kitchin  said  in  a  recent  interview: 

When  you  consider  that  the  President's  preparedness  pro- 
eram  demands  at  one  bound,  at  one  time,  we  shall  increase 
our  already  immense  naval  expenditure  by  more  than  our 
total  increase  durinK  the  last  fourteen  years  and  by  more 
than  the  total  naval  increa.se  of  Germany  durmR  the  five 
years  preceding  the  European  war,  and  by  moie  than  the 
combined  naval  increase  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
any  one  year  of  their  history— is  it  any  wonder  that  1  teol 
that  if  this  program  »?<>««  thru  it  will  l>e  no  lotijrer  a  (lues- 
tion  whether  we  may  become  a  nation  Riven  over  to 
navaliam  and  militarism,  but  that  we  shall  have  become  one. 

It  might  not  be  so  Uatl  to  .spi-ml  niilli»»ns  for  defense 
if  we  were  sure  of  getting  a  dollar's  worth  for  every 
dollar  spent.  Hut  it  looks  as  tho  much  of  our  money  is 
wasted.  It  costs,  for  instance,  in  this  country  over  $1200 
a  year  to  support  a  soldier.  In  Kurope  it  can  be  doiu- 
for  a  third  or  even  a  (luarter  of  that  amount.  The  hiwh 


cost  of  living  in  this  country,  and  the  fact  that  we  pay 
our  soldiers  good  wages  while  European  nations  pay 
theirs  practically  nothing,  do  not  explain  all  the  differ- 
ence. In  a  striking  leading  article  in  the  November  issue 
of  Everybody's  Magazine  the  reason  why  our  military'  ex- 
penses are  so  much  greater  than  those  of  other  nations 
is  very  searchingly  discussed.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  vouching  for  the  facts  there  published.  But  the 
writer  declares,  and  the  presumption  is  with  him,  that 
of  the  $250,000,000  we  have  been  spending  a  year  for 
national  defense,  about  $80,000,000  is  wasted. 

A  few  of  the  items  that  make  up  the  total  we  epito- 
mize as  follows: 

The  army  is  now  divided  among  forty-nine  army  posts — 
most  of  them  due  to  the  greed  of  politicians.  If  these  were 
reduced  to  eight,  as  recommended  by  the  War  College. 
$5,500,000  a  year  could  be  saved. 

To  protect  us  against  the  Indians  ( !)  we  have  spent  $20,- 
000,000  on  Forts  Apache,  Clare,  Huachuca,  MacKenzie. 
Meade,  Missoula,  Robinson,  Sill,  Russell,  Douglas,  Leaven- 
worth, Riley  and  Snelling. 

In  the  last  fourteen  years  we  have  spent  $14,000,000 
without  reference  to  military  expediency  on  eight  posts  in 
Indiana,  Georgia,  Iowa,  California,  Oklahoma  and  Alaska. 

Nine  navy  yards  on  the  Atlantic  are  unsuited  to  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  navy.  They  have  cost,  including 
harbor  dredging,  $320,000,000. 

In  fifteen  years  the  United  States  has  spent  $1,656,000,- 
000  on  the  navy.  In  the  same  period  Germany  haS  spent 
$1,137,000,000,  tho  our  navy  is  rated  behind  Germany. 

Charleston  Navy  Yard  is  too  shallow  (cost  $5,000,000). 
Port  Royal  had  to  be  abandoned  (cost  $3,000,000).  Naval 
training  station  on  the  Great  Lakes  accommodates  4000 
men  but  has  never  had  more  than  600  (cost  $3,500,000). 
Portsmouth  somewhat  unsuitable  for  purposes  for  which  it 
was  made  (cost  $20,000,000).  Philadelphia  shallow  and  in- 
accessible to  part  of  navy  (cost  $13,000,000).  Mare  Island 
cannot  berth  largest  ships  (cost  $20,000,000).  Naval  ex- 
perts consider  Norfolk  best  place  for  dry  dock,  but  Penn- 
sylvania Congressmen  stopped  it,  and  because  it  could  not 
be  put  at  Philadelphia  whole  thing  has  been  abandoned, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  President  has  totally  ignored  in  his  message  the 
questions  raised  by  the  above  citations.  The  American 
people  should  inquire  into  them.  Let  the  useless  army 
posts  and  navy  yards  be  forthwith  abandoned.  Let  effi- 
ciency experts  be  employed  ihruout  the  army  and  navy, 
and  when  all  the  red  tape  has  been  snipped  and  the  need- 
ful economies  introduced,  then  the  President's  invita- 
tion to  the  American  people  to  tax  themselves  severely 
for  preparedness  will  come  with  a  better  grace. 

We  have,  then,  no  objection  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram, as  a  military  program,  tho  we  wish  he  had 
thought  it  worth  while  to  try  to  convince  the  country  of 
its  necessity.  But  we  do  strenuously  object  to  having  the 
country  heavily  taxed  to  carry  it  out,  unless  an  attempt 
is  made  at  the  same  time  to  abolish  the  pork  barrel  and 
put  the  army  and  navy  on  an  efficient  business  b«sis. 


PASSIONATE   SYMPATHY 

WK  have  elsewhere  discussed  at  some  len^h  the 
President's  nu-s.siige.  which  is  devoted  mainly  to 
■preparedness."  Our  readers  will  properly  hold  differ- 
ent views  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  ex- 
penditure in  the  next  five  years  of  some  hundretis  of 
millions  in  defense.  We  would  here  comment  on  »  p*r»- 
graph  of  the  nuwsage  which  has  to  do  with  a  gnMt 
principle,  but  which  is  likely  to  v>aas  comparatively  un- 
noticed. 

The  President  had  spoken  very  stn.>«nfly  and  |>n>p«ri> 
of  th(»se  citizens  of  foreiirii  Kirth  who  have  Nmui  guittv 
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of  tliHturhitiK  (he  peace  ancl  good  order  of  the  country 

hy  iiitiM'rci'iiiK  Willi  our  inaiuirucluri'H  iiiul  our  cotii- 
nicitc,  led  lIuTi'lo  l)y  zeal  for  thu  rouiiLry  they  had  lufl, 
which  ovi'rpowcii'tl  Ihrir  loyalty  to  tho  country  thi'y  luul 
adopted.  He  tlit'ii  turned  to  spoak  of  certain  native-Worn 
citizens  who  deserved,  he  said,  yet  severer  condemna- 
tion : 

I  wish  thai  it  coidd  l>e  said  llial  only  u  fuw  men,  ininU'd 
hy  iiiislaki-ti  seiil  inicnts  of  aM<-K>aiu-e  to  the  (iiiveititiieiilH 
uiui«'r  whiili  they  wt'ie  horn,  had  lu'eii  ^ruiily  of  distuibitiK 
Ihe  sell"  possession  and  misicpre.seiitinj^  the  tt'iiijier  und 
piinciplus  of  (lie  country  duriiiK  these  days  of  lcrrd)lo  wur, 
whon  it  would  seem  that  ovory  man  who  was  truly  an 
American  would  inst iiulively  make  it  his  duty  and  liis  pride 
to  keep  Ihe  stales  of  jiid^nienl  even  and  prove  himself  a 
parli'/.an  of  no  nation  l)ut  his  own.  Kiit  it  ciinnot.  'I'lutru 
are  some  men  amonjj  us,  and  many  residcnl  ahcoad  who, 
tho  born  and  bred  in  the  United  Slates  and  callini,'  Ihem- 
.selves  Amerieans,  have  so  forjjfotten  themselves  and  their 
honor  as  cili/.ei\s  as  to  put  their  passionate  sympathy  with 
one  or  tlu'  other  side  in  the  Kieat  European  eonllict  above 
their  rejiurd  for  the  peace  and  dijj:iiily  of  the  United  Slates. 
They  also  preach  and  practise  disloyally.  No  laws,  I  sup- 
pose, can  reach  corruptions  of  tho  mind,  and  heart;  but  1 
should  not  speak  of  others  without  also  speaking'  of  these 
and  oxpressinj;-  the  even  deeper  humiliation  and  scorn  which 
every  self-possesl  and  tluuij^ht fully  patriotic  American  must 
feel  when  he  thinks  of  them  and  of  the  discredit  they  are 
daily   bringing;-  upon  us. 

What  the  President  here  condemns  is  "passionate  sym- 
pathy" with  one  or  another  of  the  nations  at  war,  and 
this  he  characterizes  as  "disloyalty."  What  such  sym- 
pathy, even  tho  passionate,  has  to  do  with  loyalty  we 
fail  to  see.  One  can  approve  warmly  or  disapprove 
strongly  the  position  and  doings  of  the  Teutons  or  the 
Allies,  and  then  express  himself  as  vigorously  as  he 
please,  without  in  the  least  affecting  his  absolute  loy- 
alty to  his  own  country. 

There  is  a  principle  here  involved,  the  principle  of 
free  speech.  Neither  the  President  nor  any  one  else  has 
the  right  to  challenge  the  liberty  of  an  American  citi- 
zen to  speak  his  mind  freely,  so  long  as  he  abstains 
from  violence.  Further,  it  is  only  by  free  utterance,  and 
even  with  indignation,  which  is  passion,  that  public  sen- 
timent can  be  brought  to  bear  on  nations  at  war.  If 
they  are  guilty  of  injustice  or  cruelty,  they  ought  to  be 
told  what  neutral  nations  think  of  them. 

Here  is  a  citizen,  American-born,  who,  perhaps  with 
certain  prepossessions,  is  convinced  that  Great  Britain 
has  been  guilty  of  shutting  out  Germany  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  and  her  legitimate  "place  in  the  sun," 
and  has  been  long  intriguing  to  force  her  into  a  de- 
fensive war.  If  Great  Britain  has  done  this  it  is  very 
proper  that  one  who  believes  it  should  express  himself 
very  strongly  and  should  do  his  best  to  convince  others 
that  he  is  right.  If  another  citizen,  American-born,  be- 
lieves that  Germany  unprovoked  brought  on  a  needless 
war  and  was  guilty  of  an  international  crime  in  invad- 
ing and  crushing  Belgium,  then  he  has  a  right  to  feel 
strongly  and  to  tell  as  strongly  what  he  feels.  His  loy- 
alty to  his  own  country  may  be  as  passionate  as  his  in- 
dignation at  one  of  the  countries  at  war.  One  of  those 
countries  is  Turkey,  and  we  can  have  no  respect  for  the 
man  who  would  keep  silent  about  the  Turkish  atroci- 
ties, out  of  any  concern  for  the  peace  of  neutrals. 

But  the  President  speaks  also  specifically  of  those 
Americans  living  abroad  who  give  expression  to  their 
'passionate  sympathy."  We  had  not  heard  very  much 
>f  that.  Those  Americans  who  are  in  the  service  of  the 
Red  Cross,  or  in  the  hospital  service,  or  are  mission- 
aries in  Turkey,  whatever  their  feelings  may  be,  have 


b(>en  prudently  careful  not  to  g\vi:    ...  ...o.  We  hardly 

know  to  whom  the  i'reMJdent  cun  refer,  urileMN  it  be 
thoHu  AniericanH  long  living  uhroud  whoHu  feelinifM  have 
been  MO  wrought  up  that  they  huve  themHulvcM  enliiited 
III  the  war.  They  have  thereby  forfeited  their  rightM  to 
Itiotwtion  un  AiiH'rican  citizens,  and  they  might  prop- 
<rly  have  resigned  their  citizenMhip.  It  would  l>e  illegal 
and  unjustiliable  if  here  in  America  citizenH  Mhould  do 
any  act  in  the  nature  of  war  againxt  either  belligerent, 
but  it  i.H  not  <iuite  th<!  same  with  American  citizen* 
abroad.  It  i.s  what  Hyron  did  in  (ire(M:e,  and  nobody 
blamcH  him.  And  Dr.  Samuel  (i.  Howe  waH  hiH  compan- 
ion in  the  same  war. 

Our  contention  i.s  for  freedom  of  speech,  to  expreM 
freedom  of  feeling.  It  is  for  freedom  to  utter  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world,  it  is  not  for  rabidnes.s,  or  crazi- 
ness,  but  for  the  liberty  of  intense  passion.  We  would 
not  have  feeling  silenced.  The  free  expression  of  indig- 
nation if  Great  Britain  seizes  neutral  ships  on  the  open 
sea,  or  Germany  blows  them  up  with  torpedoes,  in  no 
way  weakens  the  spirit  of  loyalty  toward  our  own  coun- 
try, and  may  well  be  to  the  credit  of  the  man  who 
sjieaks. 


A   SHARP  WORD  TO   AUSTRIA 

THE  note  to  Austria-Hungary  on  the  "Ancona"  case 
is  sharp  and  to  the  point.  It  does  not  argue  the 
case,  for  it  needs  no  argument.  It  demands  what  the 
United  States  has  every  warrant  in  international  law 
and  morals  for  demanding  and  what  Austria  has  no 
right  to  refuse. 

Vienna  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  Berlin 
and  promise  not  to  do  it  again. 

We  are  determined  to  uphold  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
which  to  us  means  the  right  of  noncombatants  and 
especially  of  neutrals  to  traverse  the  nigh  seas  in  safety 
.so  long  as  they  offend  against  none  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions. We  shall  spare  no  pains  and  avoid  no  effort  neces- 
sary to  this  righteous  end. 


THE  BETRAYAL  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  it 
been  possible  for  a  man  to  commit  so  gigantic  a 
crime  as  Yuan  Shih-kai  has  committed  in  signing  away 
the  liberties  of  four  hundred  million  of  people.  It  is  the 
crowTiing  act  of  his  long  career  of  intrigue  and  treach- 
ery. He  has  in  turn  betrayed  all  parties  which  have 
trusted  him.  He  betrayed  the  Emperor  and  betrayed 
the  Empress  Dowager.  He  betrayed  the  Boxers  and  be- 
trayed their  opponents.  He  has  betrayed  the  Manchus 
and  betrayed  the  Chinese.  He  has  betrayed  the  mon- 
archy and  betrayed  the  republic.  Made  President  thru 
the  self-abnegation  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  who  accom- 
plished the  revolution,  he  used  his  office  to  make  a  god 
of  Confucius  and  a  monarch  of  himself.  He  is  con- 
demned out  of  his  own  mouth,  for  in  1912  he  said : 

On  the  day  on  which  the  Republic  was  proclaimed  I  an- 
nounced to  the  whole  nation  that  never  again  shall  a 
monarchy  be  proclaimed  in  China.  At  my  inauguration  I 
again  took  this  solemn  oath  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  earth. 

From  the  rumors  of  risings  in  the  north  and  south 
it  appears  that  the  Chinese  people  will  not  tamely  sub- 
mit to  his  usurpation  of  power.  We  hope  they  will  not. 
The  young  Chinese  who  have  been  educated  in  repub- 
lican America  will,  some  of  them  at  least,  remain  true 
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to  the  lessons  they  have  learned  here,  even  tho  it  may 
cost  them  their  lives.  Would  that  some  of  our  young 
men  might  be  inspired  to  join  with  them  in  their  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  as  the  French  came  to  our  aid  when  we 
overthrew  our  king.  Monuments  would  be  erected  in 
China  to  such  volunteers  of  freedom  as  we  erect  monu- 
ments to  Lafayette,  and  some  day  the  United  States 
would  benefit  by  the  gratitude  of  China  as  France  is 
now  benefiting  by  the  gratitude  of  the  United  States. 

The  influence  of  the  United  States  has  twice  saved 
Mexico  from  tyranny.  But  Yuan  Shih-kai,  like  Maxi- 
milian, has  made  himself  emperor,  and  like  Huerta  has 
abolished  parliament  and  constitutional  government. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Japan  is  doing  what  it  can  to 
prevent  the  usurpation  of  the  throne,  and  the  United 
States  might  well  share  the  duty  and  high  privilege  of 
thus  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  Chinese  people  in  the 
hour  of  their  distress.  At  least  we  hope  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  be  as  slow  in  recognizing  the  empire  as  it 
was  in  recognizing  the  republic. 


TWO   FINE   OPPORTUNITIES 

THERE  may  conceivably  be  some  political  motive 
back  of  the  appointment  by  Governor  Whitman  of 
Oscar  Straus  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission.  But  we  do  not  care  greatly 
whether  there  is  or  not.  Of  two  things  we  are  perfectly 
sure.  Mr.  Straus  will  not  lend  himself  as  a  public  officer 
to  any  political  machinations.  He  is  not  that  kind  of 
man.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  keep  the  administration  of  his 
great  office  on  the  highest  plane  of  integrity  and  public 
service.  He  is  precisely  that  kind  of  man. 

Mr.  Whitman  has  done  well  in  this  selection.  May  he 
do  as  well  when  the  next  vacancy  occurs  in  the  near 
future. 

Every  Governor  since  Governor  Hughes,  even  includ- 
mg  on  a  previous  occasion  Mr.  Whitman  himself,  has 
used  the  power  of  appointment  to  this  commission  for 
political  advantage.  Not  only  have  the  people  of  the  city 
suffered  from  this  misuse  of  a  body  of  high  importance 
to  their  comfort  and  welfare,  but  the  whole  movement 
for  the  administrative  regulation  of  public  utilities  has 
been  affected  by  it  for  ill. 

Mr.  Whitman  has  here  a  great  opportunity  to  restore 
the  former  high  character  of  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  and  to  perform  a  notable  service 
in  the  cause  of  efficient  government  versus  political 
partizanship. 

A  similar  opportunity  confronts  President  Wilson. 
The  postmaster  of  New  York  is  close  to  the  end  of  the 
term  for  which  he  was  appointed.  He  ought  to  be  reap- 
pointed. Mr.  Morgan  began  his  post  office  work  at  the 
bottom  and  worked  up  from  the  ranks  to  his  present 
high  position.  He  is  a  trained  postal  administrator, 
with  a  fine  record  for  efficiency.  His  retention  in  office 
would  not  only  be  the  best  thing  for  the  continued  ef- 
fectivonesH  of  the  New  York  post  office;  it  would  afford 
a  splendid  object  lesson  of  the  way  in  which  a  great 
bu.siness  department  of  the  government  should  be  ad- 
ministered. 

But  will  he  be  reappointed?  We  regret  to  aay  that  it 
seems  doubtful.  PV>r  Mr.  Mi>rgan  is  a  liepublioan.  Al- 
ready several  carulidates  have  sprung  up  with  strong 
I)emfx;ratic  backing.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one 
of    them    knows    anything    about    what    Congressman 


"Billy"  Kent  used  to  call  "postmasting."  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  that  Mr.  Morgan  does  know,  it  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  that  highly  specialized  business. 

Here  is  a  fine  chance  to  throw  overboard  political 
partizanship  in  the  public  interest.  Will  not  the  Presi- 
dent seize  it?  We  wish  he  might. 


UNIVERSAL  SERVICE   FOR  WOMEN 

THE  feminist  movement  in  Germany  has  received  a 
new  impulse  and  direction  from  the  war.  The  draft- 
ing of  men  to  the  front  has  opened  to  the  women  many 
fields  of  occupation  hitherto  barred  to  them  and  at  the 
same  time  the  success  of  the  women's  clubs  in  nursing 
the  wounded  and  sick  and  in  caring  for  the  destitute 
mothers  and  children  has  shown  that  they  possess  a 
power  of  organization  and  efficiency  of  which  their  sex 
was  formerly  thought  incapable.  Besides  this  the  women 
are  becoming  inffuenced  by  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
self-sacrifice  for  the  fatherland  as  now  manifested  by 
the  men,  and  they  are  beginning  to  inquire  if  they,  too, 
do  not  owe  some  service  to  the  state. 

From  this  has  grown  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
women  for  something  corresponding  to  the  period  of 
military  service  required  of  every  young  man.  A  flood 
of  pamphlets  has  come  out  on  the  question  and  the 
Bund  fiir  Frauendienstpflicht,  the  Society  for  the  Duty 
of  Woman  Service,  has  local  branches  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Its  aims  are,  like  all  incipient  movements, 
vague  and  various.  But  the  idea  is  to  give  every  young 
woman  a  year's  training  in  those  forms  of  activity  by 
which  women  thru  nature  or  custom  are  best  adapted 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  They  will  be 
instructed  in  such  subjects  as  hygiene,  eugenics,  the 
care  and  training  of  children,  household  economics,  the 
science  of  nutrition,  and  the  art  of  cooking.  The  neces- 
sary practise  in  these  studies  will  be  afforded  by  service 
in  hospitals,  schools,  asylums  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions. 

By  such  a  drill  it  is  hoped  to  accomplish  three  objects. 
The  first  is  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
helpers  to  take  care  of  the  cripples  and  orphans  the  war 
has  produced.  The  second  is  to  repair  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  injury  done  to  the  nation  by  raising  the 
standard  of  household  efficiency  and  health  and  by  pro- 
viding that  the  new  generation  shall  be  sound  in  body 
and  mind.  The  third  object  is  less  concrete  and  compre- 
hensible, but  in  the  opinion  of  the  advcvates  of  the  move- 
ment not  less  important.  It  is  "the  socialization  of  the 
feminine  mind."  The  aim  is  to  teach  the  women  that 
they  have  duties  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  their  fami- 
lies, that  "good  deeds"  does  not  mean  almsgiving,  but 
sharing  of  another's  burdens,  and  that  the  future  of 
the  race  depends  upon  them  as  much  as  upon  the  men. 


WHY  HOLD   IT  ANYWHERE  ' 

THE  Democratic  National  Convention  is  to  txj  h«Ui 
at  St.  Louis.  There  is  probably  no  t>etter  pl«c«  for 
it — unless  it  were  in  the  Elysian  Fields  or  on  the  tkaaka 
of  a  canal  in  Mars. 

The  nominating  convention  is  an  outworn  inntttutioa. 
Hut  the  politicians  of  the  country  d<>  not  know  it  yet. 

The  people  who  can  elect  a  Preaident  without  inter- 
ineiharies  could  nonunate  a  candidate  fur  the  I'redi- 
dency  with  equal  dirwtnertji.  The  convention  will  viini«h 
.Home  day.  The  preHideiitial  prunary  will  t^ke  ita  piac«< 


THE  GkliAT  WAR 

Ihirnilivr  (t  Itiilisli  mi  'I'iKi'ix  ri'lii'i- 
to  Kilt  I'l  Aiiiiii'ii,  lori  iiiili'N  fi'tiiii 
ltiiK<l>>il.  I'liilcd  Statt'N  noikIn  "Ati- 
cuim"     Hole    III    AuNli'in. 

I)t'vt<mhfr  7      (!imiiiiiiih  Kiiiii   Irciicli   in 
( 'liiiinpHKix''      <  ici'iniiii      l''irl<l      Mjii' 
hIiiiI    vol)    (liT    (iiilly.    in    rdniiniiiiil   of 
'I'tii'ks    in    Mrsi<|iottiiMiii. 

Uvvfinln-r     S     Ai-liv«'     TiirkiNli     lioin 
liiu'ilnuMit    in    ( iiilli|icili.   ('iin<iu«'Nl    of 
liol'tlirrn    Scilii:!   ('<>ni|il('(t>. 

Dvcvmlur    U      New    Simnisli  .Minislry 

uiidcr     ('(>nn(      KoniiiiKinrs  rriiliict'.s 

l>!i(ii     Ministr.v.     Itiiiians  continue 
l>onili:u'(lnu-nt    of    (ii'ti-z. 

Di'cvtnbvr     1(>— llritisli     luut     French 
witlulraw      from      Sfibiii.      FriMuli 
cniisor  tiiiics  (iornians  from   Amcri 
can    Nteamer    "San    .luan." 

Dvt'tmhir  11  President  Yuan  accepts 
throne  of  Cliina.  Lord  Derby's  plan 
of  reci'uitinn  hriuKs  Hritisii  volun- 
teers   up    to    four    million. 

Dtvcinhtr  }'2  (;>-eece  yields  to  ulti- 
matum of  Allies.  Italians  '^niw 
ground  west  of  Kiva. 


Aii;-,o  r*-:  ^t  was  the  hope  of  the 

Allies  Driven       .,,.        ,,     .    ..^    ,,         , 

f,-^,^  c-.^i  ;^       Allies   that   the   P  rench 

trom  Serbia  10^1^ 

and  British  troops  sent 

to  Salonica  might  at  least  hold  the  tri- 
angle of  Serbian  territory  between  the 
Vardar  and  the  Tcherna  Rivers  which 
could  be  used  as  a  base  for  an  advance 
into  Serbia  in  the  spring.  The  moun- 
tains here  form  a  natural  barrier  thru 
which  the  railroad  and  the  river  run 
by  deep  defiles.  But  the  collapse  of  the 
Serbian  defense  released  the  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  troops  in  the 
north  and  some  of  them  were  sent  to 
reinforce  the  Bulgars  in  the  south. 
These  combined  forces  attacked  the 
French  and  British  from  three  sides 
and  in  a  series  of  bloody  conflicts 
forced  them  to  evacuate  the  Vardar 
valley  and  retreat  into  Greece.  The 
French,  who  at  one  time  had  got  almost 
as  far  as  Veles  and  held  both  banks  of 
the  Tcherna,  tried  to  make  a  stand  at 
Krivolak,  but  this  proving  untenable 
retired  to  the  pass  of  Demir  Kapu.  The 
Bulgars,  however,  ousted  them  by  an 
attack  on  the  right  flank  directed  at 
Strumnitza  Station,  which  is  in  Serbia. 
At  the  same  time  the  British,  who  had 
advanced  into  Bulgaria  almost  to 
Strumnitza.  were  expelled  by  the  Bul- 
gars from  their  entrenchments  between 
Lake  Doiran  and  the  Vardar.  So  both 
armies  withdrew  down  the  railroad  to- 
ward Salonica  and  it  is  said  that  even 
Gheygeli,  the  last  Serbian  town  on  the 
line,  has  been  abandoned. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  the 
Bulgar  and  Teuton  ai-mies  will  pursue 
their  foes  into  Greek  territory  and  fight 
them  there.  They  would  have  a  legal 
right  to  do  this,  .since  the  Greek  neu- 
trality has  already  been  violated  by 
the  French  and  British,  and  they  might 
be  able  to  capture  the  Allied  army  or 
drive  them  from  Salonica,  since  the 
French  and  British  are  outnumbered 
more  than  two  to  one.  But  the  Greeks 


hat«'  I  lie  IUiIrui.'i  and  llu'y  «il)j«cl  uny- 
wny  li>  Imviiij-r  thfir  couuliy  niadf  a 
buttlcKrounil,  mo  thuro  would  be  iliiMKur 
that  till"  (IrtM'k  army  mitfht  (ijcht  mi  lh«« 
si(U'  of  tlic  Allici. 

Tlu-  (irt'ck  port  of  Salonicii  ih  about 
Ihirty-nvo  miloH  Houth  of  the  Greek 
frontier  nii<l  it  sei'ms  likely  that  llie 
I'leiicli  and  {{rili.sh  forces  will  make 
their  winter  ((uarterH  in  and  about  thin 
city.  Th((  Allies  are  reported  to  have 
sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  (Jreek  (Jov- 
ernment  (U-niniidinff  that  the  (Jreek 
troojis  in  the  Salonica  district  be  de- 
moliilized  and  that  the  French  ami  Brit- 
ish troops  be  allowed  to  establish  them- 
selves here  as  a  military  base.  This  ul- 
timatum was  accompanied  by  a  threat 
to  blockade  all  the  Greek  ports  unless 
the  demands  of  the  Allies  were  prompt- 
ly conceded.  It  is  understood  that  the 
(Jreek  Government  has  agreed  to  com- 
ply and  will  demobilize  the  Greek 
forces  in  Macedonia.  The  campaign  for 
the  election  of  a  new  Parliament  is 
now  on  in  Greece,  the  chief  issue  being 
between  the  policy  of  ex-Premier  Veni- 
zelos,  who  favois  entering  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  .Mlies,  and  that  of  King 
Constantine,  who  wshes  to  maintain 
neutrality. 

„  „  „    .      On    the    assembling    of 

Peace  Talk  in  ^^^  Reichstag,  the  So- 
the  Reichstag  ^.j.^,j^^  ,^^^^^.^  ^r.  Phil- 
ip Scheidemann,  asked  the  question:  "Is 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  ready  to  give 
information  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  he  is  willing  to  enter  into  peace 
negotiations?"     Dr.     Scheidemann     re- 


culled  the  wonln  of  the  Kni|)«ror  Wjl- 

liiini    ihul    thin    wuH    for    G- 

wur   of   con(|U('Ht    und    he    u'. 

Hince   (turmany    hud   (Jemonntrftted    h«r 

Ntr^•n^'th  by  her  muccj-hh  in  the  Th  '  ■ 

could     now     njieitk     of     peuce 
riMk  of  heini;  coniiidered  tiiuhtnirUnuul. 
The     wiir     wuH     brintfinif    all     I 
to  the  viTjfc  of  rum,  und  if  it  »•>. 
much    longer  the    United   HtuUm  wo  i!! 
be  the  only  victor.  He  prote'     '  •   -uioil 
the   ideu  of  unnexution  of  !■  by 

(Jermuny  and  equully  u^ainHt  the  idea 
held  by  the  Allies  that  (iermnny  xhould 
be  crushed  and  should  cede  Alsace-Iyor- 
raine  to  France. 

In  his  reply  f'hancellor  von  Heljh- 
mann-Hollweg  stated  that  "Whenever 
our  enemies  make  peace  proposals  com- 
patible with  fJermany's  dignity  and 
safety,  we  shall  always  be  ready 
to  discuss  them."  He  reviewed  the  work 
of  reconstruction  in  the  territory  occu- 
pied. In  Belgium  the  economical  situ- 
ation is  almost  normal  except  for  the 
export  trade  which  England  prohibits. 
In  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Courland  the 
terrible  destruction  caused  by  the  Rus- 
sians is  iK'ing  repaired.  "Never  in  his- 
tory when  so  many  millions  are  fight- 
ing in  a  life  and  death  struggle  has  so 
much  peaceful  work  been  accomplished 
behind  the  front."  The  construction  of 
a  bridge  thru  the  Balkans,  by  the  aid 
of  King  F'erdinand,  has  brou,t,'ht  sup- 
plies from  Turkey.  "After  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  this  bridge  will  not  re- 
sound with  the  tread  of  marching  bat- 
talions, but  will  serve  for  works  of 
peace  and  Kultur.  The  district  reach- 


THE  EVACUATION  OF  SERBIA 
The  French  and  British  troops  have  now  withdvawn  from  the  Serbian  territory  which  they  had 
occupied.  They  arrived  at  Salonica  too  late  to  be  of  any  assistance,  for  before  they  could  advance 
into  Serbia  the  Bulgars  had  cut  the  railroad  at  Veles  and  the  Allied  troops  could  only  halt  and 
hold  the  triangle  between  the  Vardar  and  the  Tcherna  rivers.  A  brave  band  of  Serbs  tried  to 
defend  the  pass  leading  thru  the  Babuna  Mountains  to  Prilep  and  Monastir,  but  the  Bulgars 
br^ke  thru  and  took  these  towns.  This  enabled  the  Bulgars  to  attack  the  French  on  the. 
Tcherna  side,  while  another  Bulgarian  force  attacked  the  British  between  Lake  Doiran  and  the 
Vardar  River.  The  Allied  army  was  threatened  with  being  cut  off  and  captured  and  so  was  forced 
to  retire  into  Greece.  The  shaded  area  shows  the  territory  controUsd  by  the  Allies  about  a  month, 

ago.  but  now  relinquished 
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THE    AMERICAN    NOTE    TO    AUSTRIA 


RELIABLE  information  obtained 
from  Amei'it'an  and  other  sur- 
vivors who  wore  passengers  on 
the  steamship  "Aucona"  shows  that  on 
November  7  a  submarine  tlying  the 
Austro-Hungarian  flag  fired  a  solid 
shot  toward  the  steamship,  that  there- 
upon the  •"Ancona"  attempted  to  es- 
cape, but,  being  overhauled  by  the  sub- 
marine, she  stopped,  that  after  a  brief 
period  and  before  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers were  all  able  to  take  to  the 
boats  the  submarine  fired  a  number 
of  shells  at  the  vessel  and  finally  tor- 
pedoed and  sank  her  while  there  were 
yet  many  persons  on  board,  and  that 
by  gunfire  and  foundering  of  the  vessel 
a  large  number  of  persons  lost  their 
lives  or  were  seriously  injured,  among 
whom  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  public  statement  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Admiralty  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and 
received  careful  consideration.  This 
statement  substantially  confirms  the 
principal  declaration  of  the  survivors, 
as  it  admits  that  the  "Ancona,"  after 
being  shelled,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk 
while  persons  were  still  on  board. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
has  been  advised,  thru  the  correspond- 
ence which  has  passed  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  use  of 
submarines  in  attacking  vessels  of 
commerce,     and    the    acquiescence    of 


(Germany  in  that  attitude,  yet  with  full 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  of  the  views 
of  the  (rovernment  of  the  United 
States  as  exprest  in  no  \incertain 
terms  to  the  ally  of  Austria-Hungary, 
the  commander  of  the  submarine 
which  attacked  the  "Ancona"'  failed 
to  put  in  a  place  of  safety  the  crew 
and  passengers  of  the  vessel  which 
they  purposed  to  destroy  because,  it 
is  presumed,  of  the  impossibility  of 
taking  it  into  port  as  a  prize  of  war. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  considers  that  the  commander 
violated  the  princii>les  of  international 
law  and  of  humanity  by  shelling  and 
torpedoing  the  "Ancona"  before  the 
persons  on  board  had  been  put  in  a 
place  of  safety  or  even  given  suffi- 
cient time  to  leave  the  vessel.  The 
conduct  of  the  commander  can  only 
be  characterized  as  wanton  slaughter 
of  defenseless  noncombatants,  since  at 
the  time  when  the  vessel  was  shelled 
and  torpedoed  she  was  not,  it  appears, 
resisting  or  attempting  to  escape,  and 
no  other  reason  is  sufficient  to  excuse 
such  an  attack,  not  even  the  possi- 
bility of  rescue. 

The  Government  of  the  L'nited 
States  is  forced,  therefore,  to  conclude 
either  that  the  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine acted  in  violation  of  his  in- 
structions or  that  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government  failed  to  issue  in- 
structions to  the  commanders  of  its 
submarines  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of   nations   and   the   principles   of  hu- 


manity. The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  unwilling  to  believe 
the  latter  alternative  and  to  credit  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  with 
an  intentiou  to  permit  its  submarines 
to  destroy  the  lives  of  helpless  men. 
women  and  children.  It  prefers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine committed  this  outrage  with- 
out authority  and  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral or  special  instructions  which  he 
had   received. 

As  the  good  relations  of  the  two 
countries  rest  upon  a  common  regard 
for  law  and  humanity,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  otherwise  than  to  de- 
mand that  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government  denounce  the  sinking  of 
the  "Ancona"  as  an  illegal  and  in- 
defensible act;  that  the  officer  who 
perpetrated  the  deed  be  punished,  and 
that  reparation  by  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  be  made  for  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  were  killed  or 
injured    by    the   attack   on    the   vessel. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  expects  that  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Government,  appreciating  the 
gravity  of  the  case,  will  accede  to  its 
demand  promptly,  and  it  rests  this 
expectation  on  the  belief  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  will 
not  sanction  or  defend  an  act  which 
is  condemned  by  the  world  as  in- 
humane and  barbarous,  which  is  ab- 
horrent to  all  civilized  nations,  and 
which  has  caused  the  death  of  inno- 
cent American  citizens.        Lansing 


ing  from  Arras  to  Mesopotamia  cannot 
be  crushed  economically." 

The  Chancellor  devoted  part  of  his 
speech  to  the  denunciation  of  British 
"atrocities";  the  oppression  of  Greece, 
the  murdering  of  the  helpless  sailors 
of  a  German  submarine  by  the  crew  of 
a  British  warship  sailing  under  the 
American  flag;  the  joking  way  in  which 
the  London  papers  portray  the  slaugh- 
ter of  German  soldiers  as  a  sport.  "To 
no  German  soldier  is  the  killing  of  an 
enemy  a  joke  or  a  sport." 

The  most  definite  statement  made  by 
the  Chancellor  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
Germany  would  make  peace  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  full  consciousness  of  the  successes  in 
arms  which  we  have  attained,  we  disclaim 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  the 
misery  which  is  filling  Europe  and  the 
world.  No  one  may  say  that  we  wish  to 
prolong  the  war  unnecessarily  to  conquer 
this  or  that  country  as  a  guarantee. 

In  previous  speeches  I  sketched  the  gen- 
eral aim  of  the  war.  I  cannot  be  more  defi- 
nite today,  or  say  what  guarantees  the  Im- 
perial (if)vernment  demands,  for  example, 
in  the  Belgian  question,  or  what  combina- 
tion of  powers  seems  necessary  as  a  foun- 
dation   for    these   guarantees. 

Our  foes  must  tell  themselves  one  thing 
— the  longer  and  bitterer  they  wage  this 
war  against  us,  the  greater  will  be  the  nec- 
essary   guarantees. 

If  our  enemies  wish  to  erect  a  barrier 
for  all  time  between  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I  should  not  be  surprized  if  we  ar- 
ranged our  future  accordingly  that  neither 
in  the  east  nor  the  west  might  our  foes 
cdtitroi  the  entrance  gates  thru  which  they 
might  attack  or  threaten   us  anew. 

Ah  I  said  on  August  l!l,  we  are  not  the 
ones  who  are  threatening  the  small  nations. 
We  are  battling  in  this  struggle,  furciMl 
U|Min  UH,  tiot  Id  suliingale  fitrt'ign  natimis, 
but  to  protect  our  life  and  frerdnni.  This 
war  remains  for  the  German  (Jovernment 
what  it  was  in  the  beginning  and  what  has 
))eeu    maintained    in    every    pronuneiainento 

-a  dffcnHive  war  of  the  (itTinan  nation 
for  its  future,  TIiIh  war  can  oidy  be  ended 
in  a  pence  which,  mo  far  aM  human  foreHJglil 
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reaches,  will  give  us  security  against  a  re- 
currence. We  are  all  united  in  this  aim. 
That  is  our  strength  and  shall  remain  so 
to  the  end. 

A  o,  •  American       ship- 

Amencan  Ships  ,.  ^ 

•D  J  J  J  c  •  J  ping  continues  to 
Boarded  and  Seized        a        ^  ^.u 

suffer     from     the 

depredations  of  both  parties  in  spite  of 
vigorous  protests.  The  French  cruiser 
"Descartes"  is  stopping  and  searching 
the  vessels  of  the  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Company  for  Germans. 
The  cruiser  fired  four  blank  shots  and 
two  solid  shots  at  the  "Coamo"  in  the 
night  about  twenty  miles  from  Porto 
Rico  and  took  off  four  German  firemen. 
The  "Carolina"  was  held  up  and  the 
chief  steward  taken  off.  The  "San 
Juan"  was  likewise  overhauled  and 
two  German  passengers  arrested.  The 
French  lieutenant  who  boarded  the 
"Coamo"  said  that  orders  had  been  is- 
sued to  take  off  all  subjects  of  Germany 
or  her  allies  whether  crew  or  passen- 
gers. Since  these  vessels  all  carry  the 
American  flag  and  are  engaged  in 
coastwise  trade  between  two  American 
ports  the  act  of  the  French  cruiser  in- 
volves a  serious  breach  of  international 
law.  During  the  Civil  War  the  British 
Government,  under  threat  of  war,  com- 
pelled the  United  States  to  release 
Mason  and  Slidell,  Confederate  com- 
missioners who  had  been  seized  on  a 
British  ship. 

Three  American  .steamships,  the 
"Hocking,"  the  "Genesee"  ami  the 
"Kankakee,"  which  have  been  seized  by 
British  cruisers,  are  still  held  awaiting 
the  decision  of  the  London  pri/.f  court. 
These  vessels  as  well  a.s  seven  others 
yet  uncaptured  belong  to  the  .•\meriean 
Transatlantic  Steamship  Company  in 
which  tht<  British  claim  Gernuiii  lupital 
is  IntereHtetl.  The  seizure  Jh  contrary  to 
th»i     Declaration     of     London     hut     the 


British  and  French  Governments  have 
recently  repudiated  the  clause  which 
declares  that  the  nationality  of  a  ship 
is  determined  by  her  flag. 

The  Standard  Oil  tank  steamer 
"Communipaw"  is  supposed  to  have 
been  sunk  by  an  Austrian  submarine 
off  the  Tripolitan  coast.  A  wireless 
message  is  thought  to  come  from  her 
was  received  on  December  7  and  no 
trace  of  her  has  been  found  since. 

An  Austrian  submarine  held  up  the 
American  tank  steamer  "Petrolite"  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  forcibly  took 
provisions  from  her. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  declared: 

If  the  Declaration  of  Loudon  is  not  in 
force,  why,  in  heaven's  name,  could  we  not 
fall  back  on  the  old  sea  laws  of  our  an- 
cestors, which  gave  them  victory?  The 
country  wants  to  get  rid  of  all  this  rubbish 
—  the  Declaration  of  Loudon  and  the 
Hague  Convention.  We  want  to  sweep 
away  all  judicial  niceties  and  win  this  war 
by   placing   British  interests  inter- 

ests of  our  allies  as  the  uul>  >,  first 

and  supreme. 

In  reply  Lord  Lansdowne  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  treaty  of  ar- 
bitration was  concluded  last  year  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  should  not  be  disregarded. 
Viscount  Bryce  took  the  same  side  and 
said : 

.V    ijreat    di-il    of    the  fnhrtc    of   tntenia 

tional    law    I  *t 

task    of    the    I  -^t 

shattered   fatiric.    It    w  'i- 

iiiite     if     this    i-ouiiti  !>J 

wtiat   has   tweu   •  a 

teruutional  law  .\<  "'♦• 

her  own  ueceMHltte*  the  juiljcvit  o<  h»r  ■!«■ 
tioiiM. 

The    plea    of    i  ■•< 


iltMfli  III,     I    11     »,|..>i     ,,      ,.k^*         ..       .*.-...-. 

Ih>  a  lue  if  w«>   wer«  (o  iW|Mlt-|   CKMH 

thilt         I'.'^lM'M 


J)(H:ombor  20,  1915 


CoMstaiilint* 
to   Aiiiriiii 


KHVi*  uti  mil 
liJH  policy  t* 
prolrsls  at.v'ii"!-il. 
iirut  rulity  liy  (In 
boon   Ilea  I'd   of    I 

fUllI  lOVClSV,     Wf 


To    an    AHUoclotod    Praga 

cori'trnponilt^iil     at.    Allifii 

lilt'     killK     of     tllf     ilrlM'IU 
I  vit'W  in  wliicli  lu<  rxiilaiii:* 
llio   Aniurirun  pcoplu  and 


llio  violation  (d'  (Ir«M'lv 
A  llifn.  Sini-o  lilllo  han 
lie    Kin^.'.'^^    »id»'    <d'    the 
(Hiolo  as    I'ldly   as   ,io 


sililo  his  Hlati'inont  : 

I   inn   OHpoclnliy   |{iinl   lo   talk    for   Anirr 
ica,    for  Aan'iicn   will   unclcistinid   (}rci'ci>'s 
lioHilion.   \\'(>  tire  Ixidi   inMitnd,  and  arc  li> 
Kctlu'i-    (It'lciiiiiacd,    it'    it    is    Innaaidy    poN 
NihU',     aol     lo    courl     dcNlriictioii     liy     per 
inilliiit;    oiM-Ni'lvt's    lo    lie    drawn     into    tin- 
I'liKdiU'id    voilcx    of    thi>    pri'scnt    lOuropfnii 
conllicl.    Holli    aif    tiyiaj;   by    every    lioaur 
nl)l<>   means   to  Knard   oin-   sovereignly,    pro 
tecl   oni'  own   people,  anil  stand  up   tor  oiii' 
national    interests    willmul    saerifu'lnK 
nentralil.\    wiiirli   we   reeoKni/.e  as  oni' 
salvation. 

America     is     protected     from     innnediale 
danger  by  the  distance  whicli  separjites  lier 
from   the  baltletield.   We,   too.  llionKlit    thai 
once,    Iml    the    liattletield    shifted, 
shift,   aj;ain.    What    is   happening 
toilay    may    happen    in    AnuM-ica 
or    any    other    nentral    conalry 
if   the    pi-ecedent    now    sought    to 
lished   in   the  case  of  (Ji-oece 

From    (he    very    outset    of 


Ih.'il 
onl\ 


and    m:i\ 

in    (Ireeci 

lIullaiK 

tomoi-l'ow 

be   estab- 

is  onc(>   lixed. 

hostilities    in 


the  Near  lOast,  (Jreece's  iu>ntrality  has 
be^n  stretched  to  the  ntnK)st  to  a<'comnu)- 
date  the  Kntente  powers,  for  whom  we 
have  always  felt  the  keein>st  syini)athy  and 
the  deepest  Rratitnde.  'I''lie  Dardai\elles  op- 
erations w'ere  directed  from  (.Jreek  islands 
occupied  by  allied  troops.  When  Serbiji  was 
(Uidanjrered  by  the  condiined  Aiistro-Ccr- 
man  .•uul  Hul>;arian  attack  the  allied  troops 
lauded  nnopposed  on  Greek  soil,  from 
which,  with  the  second  city  of  Greece  as 
a  base,  they  prosecnted  not  only  nnmo- 
lested,  bnt  aided  in  every  way  consistent 
with  any  sort  of  nentrality.  their  frnitless 
and  too  long  delayed  campaign  to  rescue 
their  ally. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  evidences  of  the 
good  faith  of  Greece,  the  Entente  powers 
now  demand,  in  a  form  which  is  virtually 
an  ultimatum,  that  the  Greek  troops  be 
withdrawn  from  Saloniki.  and  that  means 
all  Macedonia,  leaving  our  population  un- 
protected against  raids  by  Bulgarian 
comitadjis  or  all  the  horrors  of  war, which 
laid  Belgium  waste,  should  the  Allies  be 
driven   back  within  our   frontiers. 

Just  suppose  the  (Jermaus  were  in  a 
position  to  demand  that  your  country  con- 
cede the  use  of  Boston  or  Seattle  as  the 
base  for  an  attack  on  Canada.  What  would 
yovi  say'.'  And  if  all  your  military  experi- 
ence and  the  advice  of  your  General  Staff 
told  you  that  such  a  landing  was  doomed 
to    failure    because    made    with    an    inade- 


Uniii  iicoDit  it  U  Hiiir  woml 

ROADS   LIKE  THESE   DO   NOT  HALT  THE   GERMANS 
A  hoix'le.i.s  roiid  thru  Serbia,  liltcrcd  with  carta  abandoned  by  the  Gormans,  who  have  nevertheless 

managed  to  force  the  Allies  out   of   the   country 


Press  lUustratina  Co. 

FROM   THE   OTHER  SIDE 
A     church     at     Mai.snil,     France,     destroyed 
British  bombardment 


by 


(piate  force,  and  yon  realized  that  the  Brit- 
ish troops  in  t'anada  w^ould  pursue  the 
reti'cating  (Jermans  across  New  England, 
destroying  as  they  went,  would  you  accept 
the  i)rospect   without  a  struggle? 

Another  thing  I  want  to  make  clear  :  It 
is  said  that  M.  Venizelos,  with  my  assent, 
invited  the  allied  troops  to  come  to 
Saloniki.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  M.  Venizelos  may  have  exprest 
the  personal  opinion  that  if  the  allied 
troops  landed  at  Saloniki  Greece  would 
not  resist.  How-  could  she  resist?  But  that 
M.  Venizelos  ever,  as  the  responsible  head 
of  the  Greek  Government,  formally  invited 
foreign  troops  to  enter  Greek  territory,  is 
wholly   untrue. 

The  Entente's  demand  is  too  much.  They 
try  to  drive  Greece  out  of  neutrality,  they 
come  into  Greek  territory  and  waters  as 
tho  they  were  theirs.  At  Nautlia  they  de- 
stroyed tanks  of  petroleum,  intended  to  kill 
locusts,  on  the  ground  that  they  might  be 
used  by  German  submarines.  They  stop 
Greek  ships,  they  ruin  Greek  commerce — 
as  they  have  i^one  with  American  ships, 
too.  They  want  to  seize  our  railways,  and 
now  they  demand  that  we  take  away  the 
troops  guarding  the  Greek  frontiers,  leav- 
ing my  country  open  to  invasion  or  any 
lawless  incursion. 

I  will  not  do  it.  I  am  willing  to  discuss 
reasonably  any  fair  proposals.  But  two 
things  I  will  not  concede :  Greece  shall  not 
be  forced  or  cajoled  out  of  her  neutrality ; 
Greece  will  maintain  her  sovereignty  and 
her  sovereign  right  to  protect  herself  at 
need. 

President  Wilson's       Congress     assem- 

Messaee  ^^^^    ""^    ^^^    ^^^ 

after  a  recess  of 

nine  months,  and  on  the  following  day 
President  Wilson  read  his  annual  mes- 
sage in  the  Chamber  of  the  House. 
During  the  great  war,  he  said,  we  had 
stood  apart,  studiously  neutral,  and  it 
had  been  our  manifest  duty  to  do  so, 
for  we  had  no  part  or  interest  in 
the  policies  which  brought  on  the 
conflict  and  it  was  necessary  that 
some  part  of  the  great  family  of 
nations  should  keep  the  processes 
of  peace  alive,  if  only  to  prevent 
collective  economic  ruin.     The  nations 


of  America  had  become  conscious  of 
a  new  and  more  vital  community  of  in- 
terest. Long  ago,  when  the  republics 
of  Central  and  South  America  were 
fighting  their  way  to  independence,  our 
Government  looked  upon  itself  as  their 
guardian  against  encroachment  from 
Europe,  and  played  the  part  even  with- 
out invitation,  but  with  an  unselfish 
spirit.  It  was  difficult,  however,  not  to 
offend  the  priae  of  those  whom  we 
sought  to  protect,  or  to  avoid  miscon- 
ception of  motives.  Now  there  is  no 
claim  of  guardianship,  but,  instead,  a 
full  and  honorable  association  as  of 
partners.  Our  interest  is  the  same.  We 
mean  always  to  make  a  common  cause 
of  national  independence  and  political 
liberty  in  America.  But  it  is  now  well 
known  that  we  have  no  selfish  purpose, 
no  thought  of  taking  advantage  of  any 
Government  in  this  hemisphere.  We 
have  stood  the  test  in  Mexico.  The 
states  of  America  are  not  hostile  rivals, 
but  cooperating  friends.  This  is  Pan- 
Americanism. 

Turning  to  national  defense,  Mr. 
Wilson  said  that  our  passion  is  for 
peace.  But  we  resent  the  aggression  we 
will  not  practice,  and  have  made  com- 
mon cause  with  all  partizans  of  liberty 
on  this  side  of  the  sea.  We  believe  in 
a  body  of  free  citizens  ready  and  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
the  governments  they  have  set  up.  War 
is  a  thing  of  disciplined  might.  The 
Government  should  supply  to  citizens 
the  training  that  is  needed.  Congress 
should  sanction  the  War  and  Na\Tr  De- 
partments' plans  for  more  adequate 
national  defense.  Mr.  Wilson  gave  the 
details  of  these  plans.  So  much  in  the 
way  of  preparation  seemed  absolutely 
imperative.  "We  cannot  do  less."  Tak- 
ing up  the  subject  of  the  merchant 
marine,  he  asserted  that  we  ought  to 
have  ships  enough  to  handle  our  own 
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OPENING  THE  NEWEST   SUFFRAGE  CAMPAIGN 
Tho  there  is  dissension  in  the  suffrage  ranks  over  the  methods  to  be  employed,  the  women  workei-s 
are  agreed  in  throwing  their  energies  for  the  present  into  the  fight  to  persuade  Congress  to  pass 
a  national  woman  suffrage  amendment.  A   California  petition   with  half  a  million   names  was  car- 
ried by  this  delegation   which  stormed  the  Capitol  at  Washington 


commerce.  Private  capital  could  not  do 
the  great  task  of  a  sudden.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  begin,  and  at  once. 
Congress  would  be  asked  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  or  construction  of 
ships  to  be  owned  and  directed  by  the 
Government.  He  commended  the  bills 
to  be  submitted  for  altering  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  and  giving 
fuller  political  justice  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  use  of  bonds  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional expenses  due  to  the  military  and 
naval  plans  he  opposed.  We  should  pay 
as  we  go.  He  recommended  an  exten- 
,sion  of  the  term  of  the  emergency  cur- 
rency law,  and  retention  of  the  sugar 
duty.  He  then  suggested  an  increase  of 
income  taxes  by  lowering  the  exemp- 
tion limit  and  raising  tne  surtax,  and 
pointed  out  that  taxes  of  one  cent  a 
gallon  on  gasoline,  of  50  cents  per 
horsepower  on  automobiles,  stamps  on 
bank  checks,  and  25  cents  a  ton  on  pig 
iron  and  fabricated  steel,  would  yield 
about  $63,000,000. 

He  then  very  sharply  denounced 
citizens  of  this  country,  born  under 
other  flags,  who  had  poured  the  poison 
of  disloyalty  into  the  arteries  of  our 
national  life.  Our  country  had  never 
dreamed  that  men  of  such  origins  and 
such  free  choice  of  allegiance  could 
turn  in  malign  reaction  against  the 
Government  and  people  who  had  wel- 
comed and  nurtured  them.  But  the 
ugly  and  incredible  thing  had  actually 
come  about  and  we  had  no  adequate 
Federal  laws  to  deal  with  it.  He  urge<l 
Congress  to  enact  the  needed  laws  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  crush 
out  such  creatures  of  passion,  disloy- 
alty and  anarchy.  They  were  not  many, 
but  they  were  infinitely  malignant. 
They  had  formed  plots  to  destroy  prop 
erty,  had  entered  into  conspiracies 
ufCainHt  our  neutrality  and  had  sought 
to  pry  into  every  confidential  transac- 
tion of  the  Government  in  order  to 
serve  interentH  alien  to  our  own. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  said  Wi' 
Hhduid  give  irilelligent   Kederul  aid  und 


stimulation  to  industrial  and  vocational 
education,  and  make  some  provision  for 
rural  credits.  He  also  suggested  that  a 
commission  should  be  appointed  to 
study  the  transportation  problem.  The 
regulation  of  railroads  by  a  Federal 
commission  had  shown  admirable  re- 
sults, but  the  question  was  whether 
there  was  anything  else  that  should  be 
done  to  better  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
roads and  to  make  them  more  useful 
servants  of  the  country. 

X,  ,        Our  Government  has  de- 

Pursumg  the         114.  1  .i 

T-.1   ^^  cided  to  make  a  thoro  in- 

Plotters  ..      ..  c   .,  , 

vestigation   of  the  work 

of  those  who  have  plotted  here  to  de- 
stroy ships  and  munition  factories  and 
to  cause  strikes  among  employees  of 
companies  that  have  war  orders.  Much 
evidence  not  given  to  the  public  has 
been  obtained  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  In  New  York  a  Federal  grand 
jury  is  making  an  inquiry  about 
Labor's  Peace  Council,  an  organization 
formed  in  June  last,  and  of  which  Con- 
gres.sman  Buchanan  was  for  a  time 
president.  The  Federal  District  Attor- 
ney, Mr.  Marshall,  says  in  a  published 
statement:  "For  some  time  I  have  had 
information  that  this  organization  was 
financed  with  money  furnished  by 
Franz  von  Rintelen  thru  David  Lamar 
A  part  of  the  activities  of  Labor's 
Peace  Council  consisted  in  stirring  up 
strikes  in  various  plants  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  war  munitions." 
Strikes  were  "purchaseil,"  he  asserts. 
Franz  von  Rintelen,  now  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  left  this  coun- 
try on  a  fraudulent  passport  soon  after 
the  arrest  of  General  Huerta.  It  is  al- 
leged that  the  projected  revolutionary 
raid  of  Huerta  had  been  fmatued  by 
him,  iiiul  that  as  much  as  :f 80, 000, 000 
was  at  his  disposal  to  be  used  in  hiit 
plots.  The  expenditure  of  $■''.00,000  has 
been  traced  by  our  (ioveninieut.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Mexican  plot  would 
compel  intervention  und  war,  und  thus 
preveoL   suU<   here  of   inuititions  to   the 


Allies,  because  such  supplies  would  be 
needed  for  our  own  use.  It  is  said  that 
$300,000  was  spent  in  fomenting 
strikes.  Germany  now  says  that  the 
man  was  not  a  representative  or  an 
agent  of  the  German  Government.  Re- 
ports say  that  he  was  treated  as  a  su- 
perior officer  by  Captain  Boy-Ed  and 
Captain  von  Papen,  the  attaches  whose 
recall  our  Government  recently  de- 
manded. The  Kaiser  has  consented  to 
recall  them  and  has  asked  our  Govern- 
ment to  procure  for  them  a  safe  con- 
duct. 

Attorney  General  Gregory  asks  Con- 
gress to  enact  laws  making  it  a  crime 
against  the  United  States  to  place 
bombs  in  outgoing  ships,  and  for  a  per- 
son to  escape  from  the  interned  war- 
ship of  a  belligerent.  While  the  ship 
"Tyringham"  was  loading  with  sugar 
at  a  Brooklyn  pier  some  days  ago,  a 
bomb  exploded  in  her  hold.  After  her 
departure  and  while  she  was  at  sea,  a 
fire  was  started  in  her  cargo  by  a  bomb. 
The  police  arrested  in  New  York,  last 
week,  an  Austrian  named  Mente,  who 
had  in  a  tenement  a  laboratory  stocked 
with  explosives,  acids  used  in  making 
them,  and  clock  movements.  Fay  and 
his  associates,  recently  indicted  for 
plotting  bomb  explosions  to  destroy 
ships,  were  indicted  again  last  week.  A 
man  suspected  of  having  caused  the  fire 
at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  works  escaped 
three  days  after  the  fire,  going  south- 
ward on  a  ship  bound  for  Rio  Janeiro. 
Wireless  messages  led  a  British  cruiser 
to  take  him  from  the  ship  a  few  days 
ago.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the 
fire  that,  on  the  9th,  destroyed  400 
buildings  at  Hopewell,  Virginia,  the 
new  town  of  25,000  people  built  up  in 
a  few  months  around  a  Du  Pont  pow- 
der factory  employing  18,000  persons, 
was  the  work  of  plotters.  A  man  be- 
lieved to  be  a  German  spy  had  been  ar- 
rested at  the  works  a  day  earlier.  He 
had  nitroglycerine  and  other  explo- 
sives in  his  possession. 


Mr.  McCall  and 
His   Successor 


Owing  to  the  charges 
made  by  a  joint  leg- 
islative committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  two  Public 
Service  Commissions  of  New  York, 
Governor  Whitman  has  removed  from 
office  Edward  E.  McCall.  chairman  of 
the  commission,  whose  territory  is  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  The  stated 
cause  of  removal  was  the  commission- 
er's relation  to  387  shares  of  the  slock 
of  the  Kings  County  Light  and  Power 
Company,  a  corporation  under  the 
commission's  supervision.  The  Gov- 
ernor said,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  law 
plainly  provided  that  no  one  shi 
eligible  for  the  office  who  owne^i  :..a 
of  a  corporation  subje<.'t  to  auch  super- 
vision. Mr.  McCall  asserted  that  he  had 
transferred  the  stock  to  his  wife,  but 
there  ia  no  evidence  of  auch  a  tr«naf«r. 
and    in>    ill  '  " 

Mr.  McCall 

menta   of   the   tranafer    tax    law.    If   a 
le.    Mr    McCat"       ■ 
>  \    law    wns    a 
meunor,    puntahable    by 
The  Gi'  "    '■  *     oui    liiav 

cuHtfit  waa    for 
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TH  K    I  N  IM    I    I    N  DKNT 


yours  a  jUHtlco  of  tho  Now  York  Su- 
premo (louiL  And  if  triuiHfor  to  Ium 
wif'o  wiiH  roally  inmlo,  IIiih  wuh  doiio  in 
doliiuifo  of  tlu'  spirit  uiui  intent  of  the 
Htatiite.  Mr.  McCall  was  appointed  liy 
(ioveiiior  Sul/.er,  at  the  retiueMt  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  the  'I'aniriiany   U«ader. 

In  Mr.  Medair.M  phu-e  the  Governor 
ha.s  iippoinled  O.scar  S.  Slraii.s.  I'reHl- 
dent  (!lovehind  made  Mr.  Strau.s  MiniH- 
ter  to  Turkey,  and  he  was  reappointed 
hy  rri>.sid«Mit  Harrison  and  Tri'sident 
McKinloy.  President  Roosevelt  made 
him  Secretary  of  ('ommorco  und  Lahor, 
and  Tresident  Taft  sent  him  to  Turkey 
a^ain,  this  time  as  an  Amba.s.sador.  In 
11)12  ho  was  the  ProRressivo  party's 
candidate  for  (lovernor  of  New  York. 
Me  founded  (he  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion and  has  been  president  of  the  Now 
York  Board  of  Trade  and  the  American 
Social  Science  Association 


Ai-       T    iL       T  About   a    year   ago, 

Alien  Labor  Law     .  ,  n  •  i  i  I 

c.     ^  .      J  the        Bnckhiyers 

Sustained  »,   •       •     xt        v     i 

Union  in  New  York 

demanded  enforcement  of  an  old  law 
of  the  state  forbidding  the  employment 
of  aliens  on  public  works.  This  demand 
was  aimed  at  contractors  enjraged  in 
building  the  new  subways  in  New  York 
City.  It  caused  some  delay  of  the  con- 
struction work,  for  many  workmen 
were  discharged.  Two  suits  went  to  the 
courts.  In  one  an  injunction  was 
sought,  to  restrain  the  Public  Service 
Commission  from  forfeiting  any  con- 
tract for  violation  of  the  law,  the  plain- 
tiff claiming  that  the  statute  was  un- 
constitutional. In  the  other  a  contrac- 
tor, the  secretary  of  the  General  Con- 
tractors' Association,  was  attacked  be- 
cause in  two  or  three  small  projects  he 
employed  a  few  aliens.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  was  upheld  by  the 
state's  highest  court.  It  has  been  sus- 
tained again,  and  finally,  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

"It  belongs  to  the  state,  as  guardian 
and  trustee  for  its  people,  and  having 
control  of  its  affairs,"  said  the  court, 
"to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  will  permit  public  work  to  be  done 
in  its  behalf,  or  on  behalf  of  its  muni- 
cipalities. No  court  has  authority  to  re- 
view its  action  in  that  respect.  Regula- 
tions on  this  subject  suggest  only  con- 
siderations of  public  policy."  The  court 
also  held  that  the  law  was  not  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
or  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with 
Italy.  Public  work  in  New  York  will 
not  be  appreciably  affected  by  the  de- 
cision, for  the  law  was  so  amended  last 
year  that  the  prohibition  is  removed, 
the  modified  statute  saying  that  pref- 
erence must  be  given  to  citizens,  and 
that  aliens  may  be  employed  when  citi- 
zens are  not  available.  The  decision  is 
not  in  conflict  with  the  recent  one  an- 
nulling Arizona's  anti-alien  law,  for 
that  statute  related  only  to  employ- 
ment by  private  firms  or  corporations. 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


General  Carranza  has 
named  Eliseo  Arredon- 
do,  his  cousin  and  con- 
fidential agent  at  Washington,  to  be 
Mexico's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.   It  is   expected   that  President 


Wilson  will  appiiiiii  llrnry  IV  I''lel«h<-i , 
now  AinliaHHadoi  to  Chile,  AinliaHhttdoc 
lo  Mexico.  Mr.  Kleleher,  a  Uepublicttli, 
\m»  been  in  lh«<  diplmnatic  HervK  e  ihir 
teen  yxar ..  Creut  lliilain  haH  formally 
re((i(.r 111 y.ed  the  (!itrraii7.a  (Jovernmenl. 
Villa'H  forceN  have  been  drivi-n  from 
llii*  HUtte  of  Sonora.  IIIh  main  army 
wa.M  whipped  near  llermoMillo  by  (ien 
oral  DieKue/.,  and  more  than  HKM)  of 
hiH  men  Hurrendered.  IIIh  Ya(|ui  In<lian 
jft'iicnil,  Criialrjo,  with  I'lOO  followi-rM, 
also  .sul)mitte<l  to  tin-  autiiority  of  (^ar- 
ran/.a.  (loneral  Uodriffuoz,  a  Villa  com- 
mander, who  wa.s  driven  from  ('ananea 
by  Obregon,  took  hiH  forces,  several 
thousand  men,  to  a  point  about  twenty 
miles  from  A>fua  Prieta.  There,  in  a 
two  days'  battle,  he  lost  half  of  his  lit- 
tle army  and  then  retreated  to  Chihua- 
hua. It  appears  that  Villa  is  practically 
out  of  the  Cield.  Reports  have  come  to 
General  Funston,  the  American  com- 
mander, that,  in  resentment  for  the 
recognition  of  Carranza's  Government, 
he  is  planning  guerrilla  raids  upon 
American  towns  near  the  border.  (Car- 
ranza has  promised  that  there  shall  be 
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no  nioif  hiiii'lil  laid'i  •••  nu-  if 

hi)  can  pi  event  them,  I  ihttt 

"rccuifiiition  without  phywual  umnt- 
ance  in  of  no  value,"  und  <'ompluin< 
ihitt  our  ernbarifo  on  exportH  of  aim* 
and  ammunition  in  inefrertive.  lie  and 
hJH  foK  eM  have  received  400  rarloads 
of  ammunition  and  food  from  our  nidc 
of  the  line  ill  the  lu«t  ten  day«.  'I  h« 
Yaqui  IndianH  are  uifuin  on  the  wur- 
path,  und  American  NcttlurH  in  tb* 
Ya«|ui  Valley  who  have  nuffered  IohiM 
are  calling  ujion  our  Governiiienl  for 
help,  liy  an  agreement  made  by  New 
OrleaiiM  and  New  York  bankers  with 
the  (iovernor  of  Yucatan,  the  hemp 
growerH  in  that  Htute  are  to  be  uKMiHted 
by  advances  of  $10,000,000.  upon  the 
security  of  bills  of  ladiriK  ari<l  ware- 
house  receipts. 

A  controversy  has  ariHen  about  lh>' 
harsh  treatment  of  Catholic  piienUj  and 
nuns  by  Carranza's  forces.  AnMwerinu 
a  brief  inquiry  from  Dr.  McfJuire.  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Joseph  P.  Tum- 
ulty, President  Wilson's  secretary, 
wrote  and  gave  to  the  public  a  letter 
of  several  thou.sand  words,  tending  to 
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CAPTAIN  FRANZ  VON  PAPEN 

The  military  attache  who  has  been  recalled  from 

the    German     embassy     at     the    request    of    our 

government 

discredit  some  of  the  reports  and  as- 
serting, with  reference  to  assaults 
upon  nuns,  that  the  State  Department's 
files  contained  no  official  record  of  "a 
single  proved  case  of  this  dastardly 
crime."  There  was  a  prompt  response 
from  prominent  Catholic  clergymen 
and  editors  of  Catholic  journals,  in- 
cluding officers  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Catholic  Societies  and  Mon- 
signor  Kelley,  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  Extension  work,  who  assert 
that  they  have  a  considerable  number 
of  affidavits  concerning  the  crime  in 
question,  sworn  to  in  the  presence  of 
United  States  officers;  that  these  have 
repeatedly  been  offered  to  the  State 
Department,  and  that  several  of  them 
were  submitted  to  the  President  more 
than  a  year  ago.  A  list  of  the  losses  of 
the  church  by  spoliation  in  Mexico  has 
been  published.  It  relates  to  the  de- 
struction of  convents,  seminaries, 
churches,  schools  and  the  dwellings  of 
clergymen,  and  the  total  is  $4,399,000. 

^  ,    ,      At     the     recent     Lake 

Overcrowded      Mohonk    Conference 

^  ''"°       one  of  the  speakers  was 

Governor  Yager,  of  Porto  Rico,  who 
said  that  the  population  of  the  island 
had  become  so  great,  about  1,250,000, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  in- 
habitants should  be  transferred  to  some 
other  place.  The  great  density  of  popu- 
lation presented  an  important  problem, 
for  the  reason  that  any  unforeseen 
calamity  affecting  the  local  industries 
would  cause  destitution  which  the  in- 
sular Government  could'  not  relieve. 
"If,  as  now  seems  certain,"  said  he, 
"under  the  present  tariff  law,  the  pro- 
tective duty  on  sugar  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  decline  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, which  everybody  predicts, 
should  take  place,  the  problem  of  feed 
ing  the  unemployed  would  become  a 
very  serioua  one,"  Here  he  referred  to 
the  statute  which  makes  sugar  free  of 
iluty  after  May  next.  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  has  given  notice  that  he  will  rec- 
ommend repeal  of  this  law,  because  the 
Oovernment  will  need  the  revenue. 


Governor  Yager  suggested  that  emi- 
gration of  Porto  Ricans  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo, only  seventy  miles  away,  with 
about  thirty  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  as  compared  with  Porto  Rico's 
350,  with  similar  climate,  physical 
characteristics,  products,  people  and 
language,  and  large  tracts  of  land 
awaiting  cultivation,  would  be  an  ideal 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  most 
direct  and  simplest  way  of  getting  the 
desired  relief  "would  be  the  annexation 
of  Santo  Domingo,"  but  this  might  be 
prevented  by  political  and  international 
difficulties.  He  urged  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  make  treaties  with  Santo 
Domingo  providing  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  by  Porto  Ricans,  and  for  guar- 
antees that  they  would  be  protected  in 
their  rights.  Thus  both  islands  would 
gain  benefit  by  a  redistribution  of  pop- 
ulation. He  also  recommended  that 
United  States  citizenship  should  be 
granted  to  Porto  Ricans,  with  power  to 
elect  their  Senate,  and  deplored  the 
grant  of  suffrage  to  all  males  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  sajring  that 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  voters  thus 
made  were  illiterate,  and  that  no 
healthy  political  life  was  possible  under 
such  conditions. 

y.       ,  On  December  11,  Presi- 

d^Eta       ^^"^    ^^^^    Shih-kai    an 
°"P  nounced    his    acceptance 

of  the  throne  of  China  tendered  him 
by  the  Council  of  State.  It  has  long 
been  apparent  that  a  movement  was  on 
foot  for  the  overthrow  of  the  republic 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the  mon- 
archy and  the  representatives  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  Japan,  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy,  advised  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Peking  that  any 
change  in  the  form  of  government  was 
inadvisable  at  the  present  time.  The 
United  States  declined  to  join  in  the 
protest.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
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Naval    attache    to    the    German    embassy,    whose 

activities    have   made    his    presence   objectionable 

to  the  United  States   Government 

fairs  replied  that  since  a  majority  of 
the  provinces  had  voted  in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  otherwise. 

Since  the  provincial  notables  to 
whom  the  question  was  referred  were 
appointed  or  controlled  by  Yuan  this 
so-called  will  of  the  people  was  obvi- 
ously a  mere  reflection  of  his  wishes. 
His  repeated  protests  of  reluctance  to 
assume  the  throne  and  of  loyalty  to 
the  republic  have  never  found  credence 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  repub- 
licans of  China  have  distrusted  him 
from  the  start  and  two  years  ago  they 
started  an  insurrection  in  the  south  in 
order  to  depose  the  President  before 
he  should  establish  himself  as  monarch. 
But  the  rebellion  was  quelled  and  its 
leader,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  took  refuge 
in  Japan. 

Dr.  Sun  is  now  apparently  renewing 
the  attempt  to  prevent  the  overthrow 
of  the  republic.  Risings  in  which  he  is 
said  to  be  concerned  are  reported  from 
many  points  in  both  northern  and 
southern  China.  At  Shanghai  a  band  of 
revolutionists  managed  to  seize  the 
Chinese  cruiser.  "Chao-ho."  used  as  a 
training  ship.  They  then  opened  fire  on 
the  arsenal.  Two  Chinese  cruisers  and 
a  gunboat  in  the  harbor  surrounded 
the  "Chao-ho"  and  fired  upon  her.  In 
the  ensuing  bombardment  several  shell 
struck  houses  in  the  English  city  of 
Shanghai.  The  insurgents  abandonee! 
the  "Chao-ho"  in  the  evening  for  a  holf 
had  been  put  in  her  side  and  she  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  thf  ^'  uty  of 

the    insurgents    were   c....,  i    exe- 

cuted. 

.\  month  ago  it  was  given  ouc  witr\ 
great  positivenesci  at  Washington  that 
(ireat  Britain,  Prance  and  Kusuia  had 


asked   China  to  join   th 
ance  ar\d  there  were  tu 
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HAT  is  (lu»  jrntate.st.  iifcd  of  our 
timt's  Utr  (he  Ix'ttorniciit  of  (Ihrls- 
liiiii  society?  Is  it  churches?  'I'ctii- 
|)lcs  of  worship  ;ii-c  indeed  very 
necessary.  The  construction  of  eU'- 
Kant  and  well-adorned  houst's  of 
worship  is  an  evidence  of  the  faith 
and  devotion  of  the  people.  But  they  are  not  the  most 
essential  thiiiK  for  our  day.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians paid  homage  to  God  in  the  catacombs,  and 
some  of  our  forefathers  adored  their  liOrd  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  in  secluded  mountains,  and 
in  caves  of  the  earth.  And  they  were  the  best  of 
Christians.  Moreover,  what  would  be  the  use  of 
churches  if  we  had  no  worshippers  to  frequent 
them  ? 

Is  it  schools  that  are  most  needed?  Christian 
schools  are  indeed  demanded,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  rising  generation.  A 
parish  is  not  complete  without  a  school.  But  they 
do  not  constitute  the  most  essential  requisite.  There 
have  been  dark  periods  in  the  Church's  history 
when  Christian  schools  were  not  tolerated,  and 
their  absence  was  supplied  by  heroic  mothers  who 
nourished  the  seeds  of  religion  in  the  hearts  of  their 
children. 

Is  it  hospitals  and  sanitariums  that  the  time  calls 
for?  Hospitals  are  indeed  the  landmarks  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  and  contribute  immensely  to  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering.  But  they  do  not 
constitute  the  greatest  need  of  our  day.  They  re- 
lieve the  misery  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
community. 

Does  the  country  need  majestic  and  colossal  state 
houses  for  our  legislative  bodies?  The  convention 
that  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  to  devise  the  most 
momentous  Constitution  ever  framed  for  the  civil 
guidance  of  men,  assembled  in  a  hall  not  conspic- 
uous for  its  majestic  proportions. 

The  call  of  the  times  is  for  men,  sturdy  Christian 
men,  and  women  too,  endowed  with  the  courage  of 
their  convictions.  We  need  men  who  are  controlled 
by  conscience  rather  than  by  expediency,  men  who 
are  guided  by  principle  rather  than  by  popularity, 
men  who  are  influenced  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  not 
by  self-interest,  who  are  swayed  by  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  rather  than  by  a  desire  of  political  pre- 
ferment. Above  all,  we  need  men  of  strong  Christian 
faith  who  are  prepared  to  uphold  their  religious 
convictions  in  the  face  of  obloquy  and  popular 
prejudice.  In  a  word,  we  need  men  and  women  of 
upright  Christian  character. 


lint  lliis  IliU'lity  to  reliKioUH  and  moral  ijrincipleH 
denuinds  no  small  moiiHure  of  heroic  virtue.  Many 
a  Holdic'r  who  fearlessly  runhed  to  the  cannon'M 
mouth  haH  (juaiied  before  the  whuftM  of  ridicule. 
'I'he  man  who  calmly  fulfils  a  duty  aK"inHt  public 
clamor  (lis|)lays  a  higher  courage  than  the  captain 
who  captures  cities.  The  man  who  actH  up  to  his 
conscience  has  but  one  master,  and  that  mawter  is 
God.  But  the  slave  of  human  opinion  ha«  as  many 
masters  as  there  are  individuals  who.se  censure  he 
dreads,  or  whose  smiles  he  secures  at  the  expense 
of  duty. 

That  is  why  I  not  only  am  hopeful,  but  feel  a 
certain  assurance  that  the  republic  of  the  United 
States  will  continue  for  innumerable  generations 
to  come.  I  base  my  belief  on  the  genius  and  good 
sense  of  our  public  men,  the  wisdom  of  our  legisla- 
tion, and  on  the  patriotism  of  our  people  at  large. 
The  evidence  of  these  characteristics  of  our  na- 
tion that  the  republic  will  persevere  is  all  the 
stronger  because  we  are  a  religious  nation. 

Amid  the  continual  changes  in  human  institu- 
tions, the  Church  is  the  one  institution  that  never 
changes.  Amid  the  universal  ruins  of  earthly  monu- 
ments, she  is  the  one  monument  that  stands  proudly 
preeminent.  Amid  the  general  destruction  of  king- 
doms, her  kingdom  is  never  destroyed.  Ever  ancient 
and  ever  new,  time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  her  divine 
brow. 

The  Church  has  seen  the  birth  of  every  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  she  shall  also  witness  the  death  of  them  all, 
and  chant  their  requiem.  She  was  more  than  one 
thousand  four  hundred  years  old  when  Columbus 
discovered  our  continent,  and  the  foundation  of  our 
republic  is  as  yesterday  to  her.  She  calmly  looked 
on  while  invaders  swept  like  a  torrent  over  Europe, 
subverting  dynasties.  She  has  seen  m.onarchies 
changed  into  republics,  and  republics  consolidated 
into  empires.  All  this  she  has  witnessed  while  her 
ov^m  divine  constitution  has  remained  unaltered. 

What  a  subject  of  great  glory  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Church,  which  has  lasted  for 
nineteen  centuries  and  will  continue  till  time  shall 
be  no  more,  which  counts  her  millions  of  children 
in  every  clime,  which  numbers  her  heroes  and  her 
martyrs  by  the  thousand!  Every  individual  has  a 
mission  from  God  to  help  his  fellow-being!  Differ 
in  faith  as  we  may,  we  stand  united  upon  the  com- 
mon ground  of  charity  and  benevolence  and  of  good 
will  to  all  men. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
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THE  INSANITY  OF  PREPAREDNESS 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  CONGRESSMAN  KITCHIN 

BY  CHARLES  PHILLIPS  COOPER 


ON  the  eve  of  the  open- 
ing of  Congress,  which 
promises  to  be  the  most 
tumultuous  in  years,  almost 
overwhelmed  with  the  details 
which  fall  to  a  floor  leader, 
Chairman  Claude  Kitchin,  the 
new  head  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  out- 
lined for  the  readers  of  The 
Independent  his  views  on  the 
pressing  problem  of  the  hour 
— preparedness.  Mr.  Kitchin 
before  this  has  announced  his 
opposition  to  what  he  calls  the 
hysteria  of  the  moment,  and 
the  "extravagant  and  revolu- 
tionary" ideas  which  the  pre- 
paredness advocates  wish 
Congress  to  sanction.  His  gen- 
eral hostility  to  the  plans 
which  are  to  be  offered  to 
Congress  is  no  new  thing,  yet, 
as  he  said,  "I  am  not  opposed 
to  preparedness,  orderly  pre- 
paredness, such  a  policy  as 
we  have  followed  for  the  past 
five  years — it  is  this  insane 
preparedness  propaganda  that 
arouses  every  bit  of  fight  that 
is  in  me." 

From  that  declaration  Chairman 
Kitchin,  fresh  from  a  meeting  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
old  Congress,  at  which  were  dis- 
cussed plans  for  organizing  this  new 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  considered 
some  of  the  problems  which  follow 
in  the  wake  of  preparedness  legisla- 
tion, some  of  the  "sequelae  of  the 
disease,"  as  it  was  exprest  by  a  med- 
ical man. 

Chairman  Kitchin's  views  as  they 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  inter- 
view were  carefully  considered. 

"I  want  to  explain  my  position," 
he  said.  "I  want  the  people  to  know 
what  this  movement  means.  I  want 
them  to  know  what  it  will  mean  in 
taxes,  what  it  will  mean  in  men. 
,  "But  first  let  me  make  it  plain 
that  there  is  no  official  hostility  on 
my  part  to  the  President.  Our  rela- 
tion.s  are  most  pleasant.  We  thoroly 
understand  each  other.  I  know  that 
he  is  convinced,  deeply  and  sincere- 
ly, that  his  program  is  right.  He 
knows  that  I  am  thoroly  convinced 
that  it  is  wrong.  He  knows,  too,  that 
my  convictions  on  the  subject  are 
deep  and  sincere,  aiul  that  I  have 
given  the  subject  mature  study  and 
thought,  and  have  reasons  for  my  po- 
sition. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  hud  a  most 
cordial  and  pleasant  interview  with 
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him  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  this 
question  we  simply  agreed  to  disa- 
gree, both  expressing  regrets,  and  I 
am  sure  sincere  regrets,  that  I  could 
not  support  the  program.  As  he  said 
in  his  Manhattan  Club  speech  and 
assured  me  as  well  as  others,  this 
question  is  not  a  party  question,  but 
one  for  the  thought  and  conviction 
of  each  individual." 

To  the  great  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  fall  the  duty  of  rais- 
ing the  revenue  to  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  which  the  prepared- 
ness program  will  entail.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  five-year  program 
will  call  for  a  billion  of  dollars  in 
addition  to  the  present  revenues.  Op- 
ponents of  preparedness  have  said 
that  this  expenditure  was  the  crux 
of  the  problem.  The  question  was  put 
bluntly  to  Mr.  Kitchin: 

"Grant  for  an  instant  that  the  pre- 
paredness plan  is  adopted  by  the 
present  C'ongress.  How  do  you  expect 
to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  bills?" 

The  chairman's  reply  was  prompt, 
and  there  was  in  his  tone  an  inflec- 
tion of  det-isiveness  that  made  his 
hearer  understand  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  people  had  not  giviMi  the  mat- 
ter of  dollars  anil  cents  sutWcient  at- 
tention. 

"The  Lord  only  knows,"  he  nuid, 
"and  1  um  Hure  that  neither  the  Ad- 


ministration, the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  nor  Con- 
gress knows." 

It  was  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  the  committee  room 
that  Mr.  Kitchin  discussed 
the  program  before  the  new 
Congress.  He  was  sitting  in 
his  office  in  the  Capitol,  ad- 
joining the  big  meeting  room 
on  the  door  of  which  are  the 
words  "Ways  and  Means 
Committee."  When  he  reached 
this  office  at  9.30  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  callers  were  sit- 
ting about  anxious  for  a  mo- 
ment's conversation  with  the 
floor  leader,  the  most  power- 
ful man  of  the  House,  since, 
in  the  days  of  "Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon,  the  Speaker's  wings 
were  clipped.  At  ten  the  com- 
mittee met  and  the  patient 
visitors  were  told  that  the 
chairman  would  return  just 
as  soon  as  he  could.  Many 
waited  for  him.  Others,  know- 
ing the  ways  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  habits  of  commit- 
tees, gave  up  their  quest  for 
the  day.  It  was  five  in  the 
afternoon  before  the  chair- 
man was  released  from  his  consulta- 
tions with  fellow  members.  His  hur- 
ried dinner  followed,  and  then  an 
evening  of  more  work  in  the  plain 
old  room  in  the  Capitol. 

"I  am  staying  here  until  two  in 
the  morning  these  days,"  he  said. 

The  new  leader  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House  is  a  big  figure 
of  a  man.  Six  feet  tall  to  an  inch,  he 
weighs  220  pounds,  and  looks  as 
hard  as  an  athlete.  His  iron  gray 
hair  is  wavy  over  a  broad  forehead. 
In  his  speech  is  an  indication  of  his 
southern  origin,  for  he  is  essentially 
a  southern  man.  He  comes  of  a  dis- 
tinguished North  Carolina  family 
which  has  a  record  for  raising 
statesmen.  Born  in  Scotland  Neck,  a 
village  of  2000  inhabitants  in  Hali- 
fax County,  away  over  to  the  east 
near  the  Virginia  line,  he  has  livetl 
there  all  his  life.  Down  home  he  is 
a  lawyer  known  to  the  youth  of  the 
community  in  the  pleasing  southern 
fashion   as   "Mr.    Claude."    1'  n 

March   24.    IS69,  he  was   gi  xl 

fron»  Wake  Forest  College  in  18S8. 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1890.  anil 
since  that  tinie  has  lieen  in  v  ■"-,« 
at  hi.H  home  town.    Mr.    Kit<  i* 

nine  children.  «i\  dautchtetM  and 
three  .son.s.  He  hM  been  in  CongreM 
since  1901  Mt  *  member  of  th,-  S,^»*- 
ond  North  Carolina  l>i>*triot.  n\  m 
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Walton  Kilchiii,  a  lirolhfr,  wum  a 
roprcHcntativ*'  I'rorti  I  lie  l-'ilth  Dih- 
trict  of  Ndilli  Ciiioliiia  lidm  IK*)7  l<> 
11)01),  vvlifii  lie  hrcimu'  (iovunior  ol 
his  stuto  for  a  term  of  lour  yoarM. 
Tho  chili nMan's  rulluT  was  thi'  late 
William  II.  Kilcliiii,  a  mi'mlx'i-  of  thi' 
Forty-sixth  ( 'oiiki"«'sm.  In  Itrirf  llu'S** 
art'  Ihr  main  Ijuts  in  tho  curuur  «)l" 
the  man  vviio,  just  assniniiiK  'he  du 
tit's  of  tlu'  chairnnm  of  tlu'  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  lloor  li'adt'rship 
of  his  party,  takes  what  has  boon  de- 
serilied  as  the  nnpnpniar  si(lt>  in  the 
Kreal  hurniiiK  (pieslitm  of  the  day, 
seemingly  to  his  own  disadvantage. 

"Do  you  expert  to  win  this  fight  ?" 
he  was  asked,  "or  do  you  expiH:t  the 
preparedness  plan  to  go  thru  at  this 
session?" 

"I  hope,"  the  ehairman  replied, 
"that,  even  if  we  do  not  win  the 
tight,  the  proposal  will  be  modified 
eonsiderably.  Whether  we  defeat 
this  extravagant  program  or  not,  it 
is  our  duty  to  fight  it.  And  right 
here  I  want  to  say  that  in  this  mat- 
ter I  am  fighting  because  I  think  the 
proposal  is  wrong — morally  wrong. 
I  cannot  make  this  too  clear,  for  I 
know  that  I  am  butting  a  strong  tide 
now  which  is  all  for  preparedness  at 
any  cost.  I  want  the  people  to  under- 
stand both  sides  of  this  question,  for 
I  believe  that  when  ihey  do  under- 
stand both  sides,  as  I  hope  they  all 
will  after  it  has  been  threshed  out  in 
Congress,  they  will  oppose  further 
steps  in  militarism. 

"I  have  been  here  for  more  than  a 
decade  and  have  been  in  Republican 
congresses  where  opposition  to  the 
protective  tariff  I  knew  was  hope- 
less, but  my  opposition  was  based 
on  the  conviction  that  it  was  wrong 
and  we  fought  on,  knowing  that  we 
would  be  defeated,  but  hoping  that 
we  would  finally  win.  I  fought  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  measure  to  the 
end,  believing  that  in  the  end  right 
would  win. 

"In  that  way  I  am  fighting  this 
extravagant  preparedness  program. 
I  believe  in  normal  preparedness,  but 
not  in  the  hysterical  variety. 

"The  huge  burden  which  this  fab- 
ulous increase  of  appropriations  for 
the  army  and  navy  will  place  upon 
the  taxpayers  can  and  will  have  to 
be  borne  in  spite  of  their  protests 
which  will  surely  come  in  the  future. 
This  in  itself  to  me  is  a  cruel  wrong. 
But  the  big  overreaching  objection 
to  this  stupendous  program  is  that 
this  sudden  radical  and  revolution- 
ary move  for  war  preparation  on 
our  part  is  going  to  shock  the  civil- 
ized world,  and,  whatever  may  be 
the  outcome  of  the  present  war,  will 
alarm  the  world  again  into  an  armed 
camp.  It  will  postpone  for  genera- 
tions the  day  of  universal  peace,  for 


which  all  ChriMtendom  ban  Iuhmi 
praying.  It  will  dtprivo  thin  (iovorn- 
iiM-iil,  Ihni  ittt  rroMident,  of  th<- 
gri-ati'st  opportunity  to  Morve  num 
kind  that  ever  came  to  nation  or  to 
man.  in  the  final  negotiation  of 
pejue  terms  among  the  lielligerentM. 
to  lay  the  basis  of  fterpftual  inler- 
iiatiomd  |>ea('e. 

"Now  as  to  tilt'  matter  of  taxoH 
which  will  follow  upon  the  he«'ls  of 
preparednosH.  When  we  begin  to 
frame  revenue  meaHuren  to  meet  the 
proposed  gigantic  increases  in  appro- 
priations for  tlif  army  Jind  navy,  the 
fellows  wh(»  now  are  shouting  for 
preparedness  will  la;  the  vocal  lead- 
ers in  a  howling  chorus  against 
any  measure  to  lay  taxes  in  order 
to  pax  the  bills.  If  the  measures 
pioposed  do  not  tax  their  particular 
l)usiness  they  will  be  all  right,  hut 
just  watch  out  for  the  howl  that  will 
I'ome  from  the  particular  interests 
that  are  taxed,  for  we  will  have  to 
I)ay  for  prejjaredness.  It  will  be  an- 
other case  of  the  man  who  does  not 
care  if  his  neighbor's  ox  is  gored.  If 
the  tax  hits  him  he  will  alter  his 
vioAvs  on  preparedness. 

"When  they  begin  to  pay  the 
taxes,  the  people  generally,  who  now 
are  crazy  over  preparedness  and  do 
not  know  what  it  means,  are  going 
to  ask.  'What  is  this  for?'  When 
they  find  that  it  is  to  pay  the  pre- 
paredness bill  they  are  going  to 
damn  preparedness. 

"But  let  me  say  right  here  that  if 
this  'outrage'  is  put  upon  the  statute 
books  I  will  cheerfully  cooperate 
with  the  President  in  finding  ways 
and  means  to  finance  it.  The  enor- 
mous sum  to  be  raised  ultimately 
will  require  the  combined  wits  and 
brains  of  all  of  us." 

Mr.  Kitchin  turned  again  to  the 
present  session  of  Congress  and  a 
consideration  of  its  work.  An  anom- 
alous condition  such  as  has  not 
existed  in  years  prevails.  With  the 
Democrats  in  power  and  able  to  carry 
out  any  policy  they  as  a  party  may 
elect,  the  House  leader,  a  man  from 
the  South,  at  his  first  session,  is  off 
the  reservation.  Mr.  Kitchin  was 
asked  to  comment  on  the  situation, 
especially  as  to  the  probable  effect 
on  his  future  political  career.  The 
chairman  thought  for  a  moment,  then 
he  said: 

"In  the  face  of  the  grave  danger 
to  our  country  and  its  institutions 
which  this  preparedness  program 
presents,  I  do  not  consider  my  polit- 
ical career  at  all.  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress for  fourteen  years,  and  I  never 
yet  in  casting  a  vote  considered 
Avhether  or  not  it  would  help  me  or 
harm  me  in  a  political  way.  That  is 
how  I  feel  about  this." 

"There    have    been     reports,    Mr. 


Chuirtnan,  thut  you  are  actuated  in  a 
degre«  by  upltc  or  pique  in  your  op- 
poHition,  on  the  ground  that  you  did 
not  roi-eive  your  rightful  Hhare  of 
North  Caroliiui  patromigi-  from  the 
AdminiHlrution." 

"'I"her<'  in  not  a  word  of  truth  m 
it,"  replied  the  leader  of  lh<?  antl- 
prejmrediKtMM  forccM.  "Kvery  man  in 
the  AdniintHtration  here  and  every 
man  in  North  f!arolina  known  that 
there  i.s  no  truth  in  that  charge.  It 
has  not  even  \nn'.n  intimated  here.  If 
such  a  rejiort  ha.s  been  circulated 
elst'where,  it  is  baKeloHK. 

"You  ask  why  I  fight  prepared- 
ncHH;  why  I  should  lead  a  forlorn 
h(jpe.  First,  I  do  not  grant  for  an 
instant  that  it  is  a  forlorn  hope.  It 
is  true  that  I  am  taking  the  hard 
course.  It  would  all  be  easy  sailing 
for  me  if  I  went  with  the  crowd.  I 
would  have  nothing  to  lose  and  jkjs- 
sibly  might  gain,  but  I  ch(»ose,  as  a 
matter  of  con.scientious  belief,  to  go 
against  the  crowd.  I  knew  that  I 
would  be  reviled  and  misrepresented 
when  I  determined  to  oppose  extrav- 
agant preparedness.  I  told  my  wife 
down  in  North  Carolina  that  all 
sorts  of  attacks  would  be  made  on 
me  as  soon  a.s  I  announced  my  oppo- 
sition. 'Don't  let  it  disturb  you  for  a 
minute,'  I  said,  'for  I  expect  it.'  The 
attacks  are  not  worrying  me. 

"As  for  my  course  at  this  session 
— I  will  fight  to  the  end  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  program  as  outlined  to- 
day by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  am  in 
favor  of  preparedness  in  the  real 
sense;  I  am  in  favor  of  the  normal, 
regular  program.  I  favor  going  on 
gradually  and  steadily,  but  I  oppose 
this  revolutionary  step. 

"This  is  no  new  thing  for  me.  I 
have  been  fighting  against  the  Hob- 
sons  and  jingoes  here  for  ten  years, 
and  today  am  following  the  matured 
convictions  which  I  have  always 
held. 

"No  man  in  this  country  was  more 
surprized  than  I  was  when  about 
two  months  ago  the  President  and 
Secretary  Daniels  changed  their  at- 
titude on  this  question.  I  stand 
where  they  stood  in  1913  and  1914, 
and  I  had  been  equipping  myself 
during  the  summer  to  defend  the 
naval  policy  which  they  insisted,  at 
the  last  session,  this  country  should 
pursue,  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Hobsons,  Gardners  and  jingoes.  I 
have  not  changed. 

"To  sum  it  all  up:  This  is  not  a 
party  or  partizan  question.  The  Pres- 
ident so  declared  in  his  Manhattan 
Club  speech.  It  is  one  for  the  con- 
science and  judgment  of  each  indi- 
vidual." 

Wafiliington,  D.  C 
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WK  arc  ill  a  woiiilfi iiil  pt'iind 
(>r  till'  world's  alVaii-H.  'I'lic 
(iiiu's  aro  ho  extriKtrdinary 
lliat  it  is  dilliciilt  to  I't't'l  ccrlaiti 
fiioiiKli  <>1  one's  licaiiii^rs  1»»  atti'iiipt 
lo  Hpi'ak  with  any  authority  oven 
about  the  ii|inu'diati'  conditions. 
WhiMi  it  conu's  to  an  attt'in|)t  at 
Ka^iuK  the  fiituro,  the  prophet  faces 
peculiar  dilluultiea;  for  in  many 
ways  we  si-em  to  have  cut  loose  from 
old  niooriiiKs.  I'leii'dents  k*>  '<>!' 
luiu^ht.  Experience  of  the  past  we 
cannot  feel  sun'  is  any  safe  guide  to 
tlie  future. 

After  several  years  of  light  trade 
and  slack  industry,  of  dormant  en- 
terprise and  of  small  ambition  for 
expansion,  the  business  work!  is  see- 
ing signs  of  better  times.  We  have 
been  none  too  sure,  however,  of  the 
character  of  these  signs.  We  have 
distrusted  the  prosperity  that  seems 
to  spring  from  calamity  to  other 
peoples.  It  has  been  an  evident  fact 
that  much  of  this  new  prosperity, 
which  is  quickening  many  branches 
of  industry,  is  related  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  war. 

We  know  nothing  of  when  the  war 
will  end,  and  nothing  of  how  long 
this  special  demand  will  continue. 
We  know  that  possibly  before  it  ends 
foreign  purchases  in  this  market 
will  have  to  be  curtailed  because  the 
means  of  payment  may  be  lacking. 

In  some  quarters  there  is  an  easy- 
going optimism  which  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  these  enormous  purchases 
will  go  on  somehow  because  the  chief 
buyers  must  have  the  goods.  Upon 
that  theory  some  sections  of  the 
country^  declined  to  take  any  share 
of  the  recent  loan,  made  to  stabilize 
the  exchanges,  even  tho  those  same 
sections  were  vitally  interested  in 
the  exportation  of  products;  and 
then  even  indulged  in  criticism  of 
those  who  did  participate,  chiding 
them  for  making  investments 
abroad,  altho  every  dollar  of  the  loan 
was  to  be  expended  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  class  of  business  men 
whose  concept  of  foreign  trade 
seems  not  to  be  broader  than  their 
rule  of  cash  at  the  dock!  They  seem 
to  feel  that  foreigners  must  buy 
from  us,  and  we  have  only  to  fix  the 
terms  and  see  that  we  get  cash  in 
hand  before  we  ship. 

That  theory  of  imperative  pur- 
chases is  erroneous.  No  matter  how 
much  an  individual  or  a  country 
may  need  to  buy,  neither  an  indivi- 
dual nor  a  country  can  buy  unless  the 
means  can  be  found  to  pay.  Payment 
means  something  more  than  merely 
giving  mental  assent  to  a  purchase. 


I  know  of  but  three  ways  in  which 
a  foreign  purehaso  muy  bo  paid  for. 
The  obvious  way  i(4  to  pay  for  it  in 
gold,  but  of  course  very  little  can  be 
liaid  for  in  that  manner.  The  ordi 
nary  way  in  to  pay  for  it  l)y  exchange 
credits,  created  by  the  sale  of  prod 
nets,  or,  under  special  stress,  by  the 
.sale  of  foreign  securitieH  and  other 
forms  of  investment  already  existing 
outside  the  country  which  is  making 
purchases.  The  third  way  is  by  effect- 
ing new  credits  thru  loans. 

All  that  seems  a  very  simple  and 
trite  statement,  but  we  should  k(!ep  it 
quite  clearly  in  mind.  We  can  only  be 
paid  for  our  goods  thru  the  shipment 
of  gold;  by  means  of  exchajige  made 
thru  the  purchase;  by  us  of  products 
or  securities;  or,  lastly,  by  making 
loans  to  the  purchaser. 

When  you  have  past  beyond  the 
use  of  credit,  it  means  the  transfer 
of  property  of  some  kind,  and  when 
you  come  to  inventory  the  property 
of  a  country  you  find  that  little  of  it 
can  be  transferred  across  the  ocean. 
You  cannot  move  the  lands  or  struc- 
tures ;  you  cannot  afford  to  move  any 
of  the  productive  equipment,  you  can- 
not advantageously  transfer  the  se- 
curities which  represent  interests  in 
domestic  corporations,  for  they  are 
all  subject  to  home  taxation,  and 
hence  are  not  as  good  as  the  obliga- 
tions of  Governments  themselves. 

If  we  are  to  have  important  and 
growing  commercial  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  rest  of  the  world  with  the 
means  of  paying  for  products.  We 
can  only  make  this  possible  by  buy- 
ing what  they"  have  to  sell  us,  that 
is,  products,  securities,  or  their  own 
credit  obligations. 

A  great  stimulus  to  the  industries 
of  this  country  has  been  the  war. 
The  wheels  have  been  started;  the 
dead  inertia  has  been  overcome.  To- 
day the  business  machine  is  running 
at  a  speed  and  with  a  power  never 
exceeded.  On  the  one  hand,  the  vast 
foreign  trade  balance  in  our  favor 
has  given  us  an  easy  money  situation 
that  is  unparalleled,  while  on  the 
other,  a  crop  of  unexampled  value  has 
added  to  the  stimulation.  It  seems 
reasonably  clear,  then,  that  we  may 
for  some  time  look  forward  to  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  business.  Our 
problem  now  is  to  get  ourselves  in- 
dependent of  war  business  as  quickly 
as  possible,  which,  with  the  exercize 
of  intelligence  and  cooperation,  we 
can  do. 

Fortunately,  this  is  a  country  of 

This  article  was  recently  delivered  as  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Vanderlip  in  New  York. 


wi<lely  (iiverMJfW?*!  rcHourccN.  IIm  i»rfxl- 
iictM  and  ilM  induMtricM  an:  no  well 
lialan«<'(l  that  thtry  are  mon:  nitarly 
mutually  Hijp|)orting  than  thoHC  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 
When  we  are  <loirig  the  amount  of 
construction  which  our  national 
growth  requires,  we  have  go(xi  timeM 
generati-d  within  our  b(jrd«?r.H  with 
little  helj)  from  abroad.  That  in  a 
|)osition   that   we   want   to  get    into. 

In  the  past,  we  have  had  to  look  to 
Kurope  for  cajjital  to  finance  every 
great  movement  in  our  development. 
Under  present  conditions  we  could 
not  do  that,  and,  fortunately,  have 
no  need  for  doing  it.  There  is  capital 
available  in  this  country  to  inaugu- 
rate enterprises  that  will  employ 
every  man  in  the  country  without  a 
dollar's  worth  of  war  business. 

If  conditions  can  be  created  that 
will  give  confidence  to  capital,  so 
that  the  owners  of  it  will  be  dispo.sed 
to  invest  it  freely,  both  in  internal 
development  and  in  granting  exter- 
nal credits  which  in  turn  react  fa- 
vorably upon  our  industries,  we  will 
become  independent  of  war  orders. 

There  is  no  lack  of  capital,  I  be- 
lieve, for  all  the  needs  of  our  do- 
mestic commerce,  and  an  ample  sur- 
plus to  use  in  granting  credits  to 
other  countries.  We  scarcely  compre- 
hend our  own  wealth.  Give  to  in- 
vestors such  confidence  in  the  secur- 
ity and  profitableness  of  the  invest- 
ments offered  them  that  they  will  put 
their  full  capital  resources  into  ac- 
tive reproductive  work  and  the  avail- 
able total  will  meet  any  demands  we 
can  foresee. 

There  has  been  a  demonstration  in 
the  world  in  the  past  fifteen  months 
of  the  wonderful  extent  of  credit 
when  the  people  are  aroused  and  in 
earnest.  We  have  seen  unheard  of 
sums  raised  with  apparent  ease.  If 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  can  each 
raise  approximately  six  billion  dol- 
lars in  fifteen  months  for  war  pur- 
poses, W'hat  could  the  United  States 
do  for  industry,  for  its  own  progress, 
and  to  support  the  progress  of  the 
world  in  this  time  of  universal 
calamity,  if  a  spirit  of  unity  and 
high  purpose  could  direct  its  action? 

Suppose,  if  you  please,  that  it  were 
possible  for  a  wise  and  benevolent 
despot  to  direct  the  affairs  of  this 
country  for  the  next  few  years,  what 
an  opportunity  he  would  have  to 
place  this  nation  rightfully  and  use- 
fully in  the  van  of  the  world's  prog- 
ress. He  would  threaten  no  existing 
industry,  but  breathe  into  every  one 
a  new  confidence  in  its  future.  He 
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would  find  a  way  to  deal  with  pirat- 
ical acts  in  the  business  field  with- 
out, in  doing  that,  putting  restraint 
on  all  enterprise  and  initiative  and  a 
clog  upon  all  progress.  He  would  see 
that  the  transportation  systems  of 
the  country  were  brought  up  to  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency,  but  in  de- 
manding efficiency  he  would  also  rec- 
ognize that  these  transportation  sys- 
tems serve  every  other  industry,  and 
that  reasonable  profits  for  the  trans- 
portation lines  is  the  truest  economy 
for  all  interests.  He  would  recognize 
some  of  the  great  lessons  that  this 
war  has  taught,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  tremendous 
eflSciency  that  an  industrial  machine 
can  attain  if  there  is  a  unity  in  its 
direction.  Lacking  a  benevolent  des- 
pot, a  wise  and  patriotic  Congress 
and  political  administration  could  do 
all  that. 

We  have  a  motto  in  this  country, 
holding  that,  "United  we  stand; 
divided  we  fall."  That  is  just  as  true 
in  industrial  and  commercial  affairs 
as  in  political  life.  The  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  enforce  compe- 
tition have  been  without  any  care 
for  the  economic  effect  resulting; 
without  any  regard  for  the  in- 
creased costs.  Lawmakers  in  seek- 
ing to  cure  unfair  practises,  which 
form  but  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent 
of  the  total  business,  have  ham- 
pered all  business  in  a  mo.st  costly 
manner.  We  have  paid  a  tax  to 
this  theory  of  enforced  competi- 
tion that  might  almost  be  compared 
to  the  cost  to  some  of  the  belligerent 
nations  of  the  war,  and  that  tax  has 
been  laid  upon  all  of  us. 

No  consumer  of  goods  can  escape 
it  and  people  of  small  incomes  suffer 
most  from  it.  Increased  pay  affords 
no  relief  to  the  wage-earning  people 
from  the  burdens  of  wasteful  pro- 
duction, for  every  increase  in  wages 
means  an  increase  in  living  costs  to 
the  entire  population.  The  only  way 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  millions 
is  by  more  effectually  organizing  the 
forces  of  production,  so  that  the  out- 
put may  be  incroased. 

This  benevolent  despot,  whom  I 
have  been  picturing  as  controlling 
our  destinies  for  a  time,  could  give 
to  our  business  life  a  security  that 
would  attract  the  idle  capital  of  the 
country  to  the  work  of  more  thor- 
oly  organizing,  perfecting  and  de- 
veloping the  exi.sting  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  He  would  see  to 
it  that  industry  adopted  policies  to- 
ward the  working  forces  of  the  coun- 
try calculated  to  draw  from  them 
their  most  willing,  interested  and 
helpful  c(>()peration. 

He  would  instil  into  every  em- 
ployer and  wage  earner  alik«'  the  im- 
portance at  thJM  time  of  estutdishing 


OUR  OPPORTUNITY 

There  is  capital  available  in 
this  country  to  inaugurate  enter- 
prises that  will  employ  every 
man  in  the  country  ivithout  a 
dollar's  worth  of  war  business. 

We  scarcely  comprehend  our 
otvn  ivealth. 

If  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
can  each  raise  approximately 
$6,000,000,000  in  fifteen  months 
for  war  purposes,  what  could  the 
United  States  do  for  industry, 
for  it^  own  progress,  and  to  sup- 
pert  the  progress  of  the  xvorld  in 
this  time  of  universal  calamity, 
if  a  spirit  of  unity  and  high  pur- 
pose could  direct  its  action? 

This  is  the  richest  country  in 
the  world  in  liquid  wealth,  and 
in  equipment  for  the  production 
of  everything  the  xoorld  wants, 
either  in  war  or  in  peace. 

It  has  the  instinct  and  experi- 
ence of  growth. 

We  knoiv  how  to  expand. 

There  is  no  royal  and  easy 
road  to  placing  this  country,  its 
industry  and  its  commerce,  in 
the  commanding  position  that  is 
waiting  for  it. 

There  never  ivas  given  to  a 
people  such  opportunities  as  ex- 
ist for  the  United  States  today. 

What  ive  make  of  these  oppor- 
tunities lies  in  no  hands  but  our 
otvn. 

The  position,  the  prosperity, 
the  influence  of  the  United 
States  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years  will  be  tremendously  af- 
fected, and,  indeed,  almost  deter- 
mined, by  the  course  we  take  in 
the  next  twenty-five  months. 

It  is  up  to  us. 


the  industries  of  this  country  upon 
an  unassailable  basis  of  efficiency 
and  low  costs.  He  would  encourage 
the  employer  to  supply  the  best  pos- 
sible tools  that  capital  can  provide, 
and  the  best  organization  that  man- 
agement can  devise;  he  would  call 
for  such  a  fair  division  with  labor 
that  workmen  would  give  the  best 
energy  ami  skill  at  their  command 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end  of  effi- 
ciency and  low  costs.  He  would  keep 
our  heads  level  and  hold  us  down  to 
real  work.  He  woulil  show  us  that 
prosperity  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
deceptive  profits  of  the  st(H"k  mar- 
ket, not  in  higher  prii-es  for  the 
things  we  buy  and  sell  to  each  other, 
not  in  higher  wages  that  nuist  in 
turn  be  offset  by  higher  prices,  but 
in  a  greater  production  <»f  goodx  at 
a  low  coHt,  U'ading  to  a  br(»ader. 
surer  position  in  Uw  world's  mar- 
kets. 


The  whole  world  is  looking  ex- 
pectantly to  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
in  liquid  wealth,  and  in  equipment 
for  the  production  of  everything  the 
world  wants,  either  in  war  or  in 
peace.  It  has  the  instinct  and  experi- 
ence of  growth.  We  know  how  to  ex- 
pand. Our  industries  have  practically 
doubled  their  output  in  ten  years. 
And  now  we  are  the  only  great  in- 
dustrial nation  at  peace,  and  able  to 
give  our  energies  to  production  and 
to  building-up,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  wasting  and  tearing  down. 
There  ought  not  to  be  an  idle  man 
in  the  United  States  for  years  to 
come,  and  if  we  could  put  ourselves 
under  a  wise  and  benevolent  despot, 
or,  in  other  words,  if  we  could  have 
a  good  organization  and  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  ourselves,  and  work 
to  a  common  purpose,  there  would 
not  be  one. 

The  war  has  brought  the  world  to 
a  standstill,  and  for  the  time  we  are 
the  only  country  that  can  contribute 
to  its  progress.  From  every  quarter 
appeals  come  up  to  the  United  States 
for  help.  It  is  a  new  position  and  a 
new  experience  for  us.  We  have  been 
supplicants  ourselves  in  the  past,  and 
we  ought  to  know  from  our  own  his- 
tory what  an  opportunity  the  unde- 
veloped countries  now  offer  to  us. 
What  would  we  be  today  if  we  had 
never  had  foreign  capital  to  help  us? 

Our  neighbors,  the  other  countries 
of  the  Americas,  have  great  stores 
of  natural  wealth  and  raw  materials, 
which  our  factories  can  use,  and  they 
need  capital,  not  in  the  form  of 
money,  but  in  the  form  of  railways, 
warehouses,  machinery  and  supplies 
of  every  kind,  the  making  of  which 
would  help  to  keep  our  factories  busy 
for  years  to  come. 

While  a  wise  and  benevolent  des- 
pot might  do  some  of  the  things  I 
have  outlined,  and  much  more,  we 
cannot  have  a  wise  and  benevolent 
despot,  and,  for  reasons  much  more 
important  than  any  material  pros- 
perity, we  do  not  want  one. 

What  we  could  have,  however,  and 
what  would  accomplish  all  these 
things  better  than  the  wisdom  ai\d 
the  benevolence  of  any  human  being 
would  be  wisdom  and  -i 

the  direction  of  our  [>^ - ;s 

and  in  the  conduct  of  our  industrial 
and  ct>mmercial  life. 

All   this    meajis   that   thert-    i>    no 
ri>yal  and  easy   road  to  placiinf  this 
country,   it.s    industry   and   its  com> 
nierce.   in  the  i-i>innjandimf   ■  ■; 

that  is  waiting  for  it.  That  i  ■* 

oidy    along    ttu>    path    of    in  il 

wisilom,    individual   cvH>iH^rMtion  »iul 
high-mil'  '    That  iU»*<  noi 

mean  on  ....    ,  i^»inetH>ttv  eUe . 
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it  tm'iiiiH  oil  the  pari  <»f  each  oiw  of 
us. 

In  wfiatrvjT  iin'iiHiin*  wo  irulivid 
ually  will  ha  riiiod  by  thci  hiRli  riio 
lives,  tho  r()rt'.si^.flit,  and  the  wisdom 
thai,  wo  wonid  hope  for  in  an  ideal, 
henovolent  dospol,  in  that  rnonMun) 
wo  will  havo  ronlrihnlcd  to  this 
country's  pro^!:ross  and  to  tho  pr»' 
oininonco  and  solidity  of  its  oom- 
inciTO  and  industry.  In  the  measure 
in  which  wo  ari>  narrow,  soKish,  in 
divitlualistio,  in  tho  nioasuro  in 
whioh  wo  are  satisllod  with  inmiedi- 
ato  prolits,  and  work  noithor  for  fair 
division  with  lahor  which  wo  oniploy, 
nor  toward  fair  relations  with  our 
oonipotitora;  in  the  measure  in 
which  wo  are  lackinj;:  both  in  mora! 
fibre  in  tho  cojiduct  of  our  own  busi- 
ness, and  in  sa^iUMoua  statesmanship 
in  our  contribution  to  the  political 
life  of  tho  nation,  in  that  measure 
will  wo  hold  back  and  misdirect  tho 
future. 

I  believe  there  never  was  given  to 
a  people  such  opportunities  as  exist 
for  the  United  States  today.  What 
we  make  of  these  opportunities  lies 
in  no  hands  but  our  own. 

If  the  full  responsibility  of  all 
this  can  be  borne  into  the  minds 
of  men  who  are  directing  large  af- 
fairs, and  who,  because  of  their  posi- 
tion, not  only  contribute  to  shaping 
our  industrial  life,  but  also  to  the 


•  Miidily  of  our  political  (hoUKht;  If 
tlu^  true  re.MponMiljility  of  cili/euMhip 
can  be  brouKhi  hom«  to  thorn,  we 
will  not  need  benevolent  doMpols. 

Hut  reineiid)er  that  a  very  Mtnjill 
part  of  the  n-qionHibilitioH  of  citi- 
zenship lie  in  how  we  vote  at  the 
polls.  The  roHponMibilities  lie  'way 
back  of  that.  'I'hoy  dennind  Ihjit  we 
act  in  our  own  busines.s  life  in  such 
a  way  that  a  |)oliticnl  majority  may 
not  lie  misled,  because  of  an  «k'cu- 
sional  transgression  in  business  life, 
to  j)ut  shackles  on  all  business. 

'Plu'  position,  tho  prosperity,  the 
inlluonce  of  th«'  United  States  for 
the  ne.\t  25  years,  will  be  tremen- 
dously alfoctod  and,  indeed,  almost 
determined,  by  tho  course  wo  take 
in  tho  next  'Ih  months.  To  an  unusual 
dogroo  there  will  flow  from  the  poli- 
tical, business  and  individual  deci- 
sions that  we  make  in  the  next  two 
years,  consecpionces  that  will  for 
many  more  years  affect  our  destiny. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  were  there  needed  in 
our  political  councils  calmer  minds, 
more  far-seeing  st.itesmanship,  more 
practical  grasping  of  the  essence  of 
business  life.  In  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness there  has  seldom,  if  ever  be- 
fore, been  greater  need  for  broad  vi- 
sion, for  a  fresh  imagination  that 
will  deal  soundly  and  effectively  with 
new  opportunities  of  vast  import. 

The  war  is  not  going  to  prove  a 


totjil  loMN  fo  iYn'  ImluHtry  of  Kurope. 
SoiMi'  fundamental  lennonM  of  urtut 
irnporlanc'i*  have  been  learned.  The 
edleieiiey  of  a  central  dir«*<tion  that 
has  come  to  be  litfl'  ''  '■  n  ;i  vant 
exjieriment  of  Mtat.  ,    im   be- 

inpr  tried  and  the  leant  that  will  ctmie 
of  that  will  be  imi»ortnnt    '  •   in 

coojieration  and  unity.  \\ :. .  :.ould 
we  not  learn  Home  of  thoHe  IcHHonii 
with«»ut  paying  the  awful  tax  that 
has  come  with  th<rm  to  the  belliger- 
ent iialionH?  Why  Hhouid  we  not 
come  to  Kee  that  a  unity  of  purpoMc 
in  our  industrial  life  will  be  needed 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  whatever  contributcH 
to  effective  industrial  organization, 
to  cheap  production,  to  elimination 
of  waste,  will  eventually  work  to  the 
good  of  all  the  people?  It  is  up  to 
us.  We  as  a  people  will  get  out  of  the 
future  what  we  prove  worthy  of  get- 
ting. I  believe  a  nation  never  had 
such  opportunity  for  service  to  the 
world,  to  mankind,  to  its  own  people, 
and  for  a  service  that  will  be  accom- 
panied by  benefits  and  rewards  to 
all.  If  there  are  misfortunes  ahead 
of  us,  they  will  be  of  our  own  mak- 
ing. That  there  are  tremendous  op- 
portunities ahead  of  us  if  we  are 
equal  to  grasping  them  and  equal  to 
discharging  the  responsibilities  that 
go  with  them  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
New  York  City 


THE    ARRIVAL    OF     PROSPERITY 


KutiER  W.  Babson — World  supremacy 
has  been  laid  at  our  door. 

Sydney  Brooks — New  York  is  reeling, 
crazy  drunk  with  money. 

James  J.  Hill— The  Northwest  will 
enjoy  good  business  during  the  winter. 

Paul  M.  Warburg — With  rapid  strides 
we  are  approaching  the  position  of  world 
bankers. 

Federal  Reserve  Board — Business  con- 
ditions thrviout  the  country  show  improve- 
ment for  November. 

Joseph  H.  Ciioate— The  United  States 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  hated  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

Brooklyn  Eagle — Postal  savings  de- 
posits in  Brooklyn  this  year  show  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

United  Frtjit  Company — Net  earnings 
of  $7,470,042  in  the  year  ended  September 
30.  against  $3,508,993  in  1914. 

Secretary  Niemoeller.  Associate  Re- 
tailers, St.  Louis — Retail  business  in  St. 
Louis  is  better  now  than  ever  before. 

President  Willard — This  October  was 
the  best  month  in  the  eighty-eight  years  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company's  existence. 

Rocky  Mountain  News— Colorado  is 
prosperous  and  every  workingman  in  the 
state  is  sharing  in  the  general  prosperity. 

Secretary  Gitchell,  Detroit  Board 
OF  Commerce — Detroit's  business  situation 
is  far  better  than  ever  before  at  this  time 
of  year. 

Providence  Journal — F  u  r  t  h  e  r  evi- 
dence of  the  return  of  normal  conditions  in 
general  business  is  given  by  the  report  of 
orders  for  .34.100  freight  cars  in  a  single 
month. 


JouN  H.  Patterson,  Dayton.  Ohio — 
The  approaching  era  of  prosperity  will 
probably  exceed  anything  this  country  has 
ever  known. 

President  Park,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Raleigh,  North  Carolina — A 
great  wave  of  prosperity  is  sweeping  over 
this  section. 

Postmaster  General  Burleson — Pos- 
tal receipts  contain  important  evidence  of 
healthy  and  well  distributed  prosperity  in 
the  country. 

Secretary  Cleveland.  Memphis  Asso- 
ciation of  Creditmen — Collections  are 
better  than  in  several  years  and  there  are 
fewer   failures. 

President  Hannaford — The  Northern 
Pacific  in  November  moved  about  20,000 
more  cars  of  freight  than  in  the  same 
month  a  year  ago. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Commerce — -American 
export  trade  with  almost  the  entire  world 
has  grown,  only  one  country,  Japan,  show- 
ing a  slight  decrease. 

Weatherford.  Texas,  Herald — With 
steer  yearlings  selling  in  west  Texas  at 
around  $43.  it  is  evident  that  prosperity 
has  come  to  the  cattle  men  of  the  state. 

Francis  M.  Hugo.  New  York  Secre- 
tary of  State — Over  70,000  more  automo- 
biles have  been  registered  in  my  office  so 
far  this  year  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1014. 

Secretary  Glendenning.  Kansas  City 
Commercial  Club — The  crops  and  in- 
creased outputs  of  mines  and  factories  have 
left  a  profit  in  Kansas  City  trade  territory 
which  will  make  the  Christmas  shopping 
season  the  most  prosperous  known  in  many 
years. 


Tacoma  Daily  News — Straws  in  the 
wind  of  returning  prosperity  are  seen  in 
the  accumulating  reports  of  increased  rail- 
road earnings. 

Financlal  Chronicle — Checks  for  $4,- 
986.000.000  passed  thru  the  country's 
clearing  houses  in  the  week  ended  Decem- 
ber 4.  and  there  never  was  a  week  like  that 
before. 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  —  So 
great  is  the  demand  from  firms  wanting 
new  vessels  that  more  business  is  being  re- 
fused than  accepted  by  the  Delaware  River 
shipyards. 

Secretary  Magehee,  Atlanta  Retail 
Merchants'  Association — Atlanta  stores 
have  laid  in  larger  stocks  that  usual  and 
early  Christmas  trade  is  justifying  these 
preparations. 

Leon  Simon,  Gulf  Coast  Director, 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce — Reports 
from  wholesale  merchants  show  increases 
in  their  November  business  of  from  50  to 
100  per  cent. 

Minneapolis  Journal — Building  in 
Minneapolis  the  current  year  has  been 
without  much  of  the  speculative  spirit,  and 
yet  the  record  will  surpass  that  of  any 
other  year  in  the  city's  history. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture — 
The  nation's  principal  farm  crops  this  vear 
are  worth  about  $5,500,000,000.  exceeding 
by  more  than  $.500,000,000  their  value  in 
1914.  the  previous  banner  year. 

Secretary  McAdoo — There  is  certain  to 
be  a  treasury  surplus  of  $57,644,605  at  the 
close  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  June  30. 
1916.  and  if  the  duty  is  retained  on  sugar 
and  the  special  war  revenue  law  is  con- 
tinued, there  will  be  a  surplus  of  $101.- 
644.605. 
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HE  best  sitting  room  at  Manor 
Farm  was  a  good,  long,  dark- 
panelled  room  with  a  high  chim- 
ney-piece, and  a  capacious  chim- 
ney, up  which  you  could  have 
driven  one  of  the  new  patent 
cabs,  wheels  and  all.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  seated  in  a 
shady  bower  of  holly  and  ever- 
greens, were  the  two  best  fiddlers, 
and  the  only  harp,  in  all  Muggleton.  In  all  sorts  of 
recesses,  and  on  all  kinds  of  brackets,  stood  massive 
old  silver  candlesticks  with  four  branches  each.  The 
carpet  was  up,  the  candles  burnt  bright,  the  fire  blazed 
and  crackled  on  the  hearth,  and  merry  voices  and  light- 
hearted  laughter  rang  through  the  room.  If  any  of  the 
old  English  yeomen  had  turned  into  fairies  when  they 
died,  it  was  just  the  place  in  which  they  would  have 
held  their  revels. 

If  anything  could  have  added  to  the  interest  of  this 
agreeable  scene,  it  would  have  been  the  remarkable  fact 
of  Mr.  Pickwick's  appearing  without  his  gaiters,  for 
the  first  time  within  the  memory  of  his  oldest  friends. 
"You  mean  to  dance?"  said  Wardle. 
"Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Don't  you 
see  I  am  dressed  for  the  purpose?"  Mr.  Pickwick  called 
attention  to  his  speckled  silk  stockings,  and  smartly- 
tied  pumps. 

"You  in  silk  stockings!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tupman 
jocosely. 

"And  why  not,  sir— why  not?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
turning  warmly  upon  him. 

"Oh,  of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
wear  them,"  responded  Mr.  Tupman. 

"I  imagine  not,  sir;  I  imagine  not,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick in  a  very  peremptory  tone. 

Mr.  Tupman  had  contemplated  a  laugh,  but  he  found 
it  was  a  serious  matter;  so  he  looked  grave,  and  said 
they  were  a  pretty  pattern. 

"I  hope  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  his  friend.  "You  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
stockings  as  stockings,  I  trust,  sir?" 

"Certainly  not.  Oh,  certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Tup- 
man. He  walked  away;  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance 
resumed  its  customary  benign  expression. 

"We  are  all  ready,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who 
was  stationed  with  the  old  lady  at  the  top  of  the  dance, 
and  had  already  made  four  false  starts,  in  his  excessive 
anxiety  to  commence. 

"Then  begin  at  once," 
said  Wardle.  "Now!" 

Up  struck  the  two  fiddles 
and  the  one  harp,  and  off 
went  Mr.  Pickwick  into 
hands  across,  when  there 
was  a  general  clapping  of 
hands,  and  a  cry  of  "Stop, 
stop!" 

"What's  the  matter?" 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who 
was  only  brought  to,  by  the 
fiddles  and  harp  desisting, 
and  could  have  been  stop- 
ped by  no  other  earthly 
power,  if  the  house  had 
been   on   fire. 

"Where's  Arabella  Al- 
len?" cried   a   dozen   voic-es. 

"And  Winkle?"  added 
Mr.  Tupman. 


•  WtNT  .Sl.OWl.Y  AND  liK.WKl.Y  DOWN  IHK   Sl.lDfc:  WITH 

HKS   I'KKT  AUOlir  A   YAKU  AND  A  WLIAKIKK  Al'AKl" 
I'rawino*  by  TKotniu  Na»t,  from  Harpin  Jt  UrolKtra'  urs  HdiHon 


"Here  we  are!"  exclaimed  that  gentleman,  emerging 
with  his  pretty  companion  from  the  corner;  as  he  did 
so,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  redder 
in  the  face,  he  or  the  young  lady  with  the  black  eyes. 

"What  an  extraordinary  thing  it  is.  Winkle,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  rather  pettishly,  "that  you  couldn't  have 
taken  your  place  before." 

"Not  at  all  extraordinary,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  very  expressive 
smile,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  Arabella,  "well,  I  don't 
know  that  it  ivas  extraordinary,  either,  after  all." 

However,  there  was  no  time  to  think  more  about  the 
matter,  for  the  fiddles  and  harp  began  in  real  earnest. 
Away  went  Mr.  Pickwick — hands  across — down  the 
middle  to  the  very  end  of  the  room,  and  half  way  up 
the  chimney,  back  again  to  the  door — poussette  every- 
where— loud  stamp  on  the  ground — ready  for  the  next 
couple — off  again — all  the  figure  over  once  more — an- 
other stamp  to  beat  out  the  time — next  couple,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next  again — never  was  such  going!  At 
last,  after  they  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  dance, 
and  full  fourteen  couple  after  the  old  lady  had  retired 
in  an  exhausted  state,  and  the  clergyman's  wife  had 
been  substituted  in  her  stead,  did  that  gentleman,  when 
there  was  no  demand  whatever  on  his  exertions,  keep 
perpetually  dancing  in  his  place,  to  keep  time  to  the 
music;  smiling  on  his  partner  all  the  while  with  a 
blandness  of  demeanor  which  baffles  all  description. 

Old  Wardle  led  the  way  to  a  pretty  large  sheet  of 
ice;  and  the  fat  boy  and  Mr.  Weller  having  shoveled 
and  swept  away  the  snow  which  had  fallen  on  it  dur- 
ing the  night,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  adjusted  his  skates  with 
a  dexterity  which  to  Mr.  Winkle  was  perfectly  mar- 
vellous, and  described  circles  with  his  left  leg,  and  cut 
figures  of  eight,  and  inscribed  upon  the  ice,  without 
once  stopping  for  breath,  a  great  many  other  pleasant 
and  astonishing  devices,  to  the  excessive  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mr.  Tupman,  and  the  ladies;  which 
reached  a  pitch  of  positive  enthusiasm  when  old  Wardle 
and  Benjamin  Allen,  assisted  by  the  aforesaid  Bob 
Sawyer,  performed  some  mystic  evolutions,  which  they 
called  a  reel. 

Mr.  Weller  and  the  fat  boy,  having  by  their  joint  en- 
deavours cut  out  a  slide,  were  exercising  themselves 
thereupon,  in  a  very  masterly  and  brilliant  manner. 
Sam  Weller,  in  particular,  was  displaying  that  beauti- 
ful feat  of  fancy  sliding  which  is  currently  denomi- 
nated "knocking  at  the  cob- 
bler's door,"  and  which  is 
achieved  by  skimming  over 
the  ice  on  one  foot,  and  oc- 
casionally giving  a  post- 
man's knock  upon  it  with 
the  other.  It  was  a  good 
long  slide,  and  there  was 
something  in  the  motion 
which  Mr.  Pickwick,  who 
was  very  cold  with  stand- 
ing still,  could  not  help 
envying. 

"It  looks  a  nice,  warm  ex- 
ercise that,  doesn't  it?"  he 
inquired  of  Wardle,  when 
that  gentleman  was  thor- 
oughly out  of  breath  by 
reason  of  the  indefatigat>l« 
manner  in  which  h«  had 
converted    his    leifs    into 
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a  |mlr  of  <'()m|»»«ni'H,  ami 
drawn  »()iiij)luuLt'd  proli- 
ItMiis  (III  tlio  ico. 

"Ah,   it    ildCM,  iiidt'ftl,"   If 
plicil       Wartllf.      "Do      >'"" 
mIuU-V" 

"I  iis«mI  Id  do  so,  111!  IIh' 
Kiittois.  vvlu'ii  I  wuH  a  lioy," 
rcpliod    Mr.    I'ickwiik. 

'•Try  it  now,"  sai<l 
Waidlo. 

"Oil,  do.  pK>asf,  Mr.  I'iik 
wifk!"   rricd   all   tin-   ladies. 

"I  shonld  In-  vrry  Imppy 
to  atl'ord  you  any  aimisi'- 
nuiil,"  r««plii'<l  Mr.  I'irk- 
wirk.  'Iiut  I  ImviMi'l.  doiu- 
surh  a  thiiiK  tlio.so  thirty 
years." 

"I'ooh!    |)oi)h !   nonsiMisi'!" 
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said  Wardlo,  «liauKi»K  oi\ 
his  skates  with  the  iinpotuosity  which  characterized  all 
liis  prococdin^s.  "Here;  I'll  keep  you  company;  come 
alon^'"  Ami  away  went  the  K-ood  tcmiuM-ed  old  fellow 
down  the  slide,  vv"ith  a  rapidity  whi.h  cam«  very  close 
upon  Mr.  Weller.  and  beat  the  fat  boy  all  t.)  nothln^r. 
Mr.  rickwick  paused,  considered,  pulled  olT  his  n:l<>vcs 
and  put  them  in  his  hat:  took  two  or  three  short  runs, 
balked  himself  as  often,  and  at  hist  took  another  run, 
and  went  slowly  and  gravely  down  the  slide,  with  his 
feet  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  apart,  midst  the  grati- 
fied shouts  of  all  the  spectators. 

"Keep  the  pot  a  bilin',  sir!"  said  Sam;  and  down 
went  Wardle  ajiain.  and  then  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  then 
Sam  and  then  Mr.  Winkle,  and  then  Mr.  Hob  Sawyer, 
and  then  the  fat  boy,  and  then  Mr.  Snodprrass,  follow- 
ing- closely  upon  each  other's  heels,  and  runnmp:  after 
each  other  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  all  their  future 
prospects  in  life  depended  on  their  expedition. 

It  was  the  most  intensely  interesting  thing,  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  Uv.  Pickwick  performed  his 
share  in  the  ceremony;  to  watch  the  torture  of  anxiety 
with  which  he  viewed  the  person  behind,  gaining  upon 
him  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  tripping  him  up;  to  see 
him  gradually  expend  the  painful  force  he  had  put  on 
at  first,  and  turn  slowly  round  on  the  slide,  with  his 
face  toward  the  point  from  which  he  had  started;  to 
contemplate  the  playful  smile  which  mantled  on  his 
face  when  he  had  accomplished  the  distance,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  turned  round  when  he  had 
done  so,  and  ran  after  his  predecessor:  his  black  gaiters 
tripping  pleasantly  through  the  snow,  and  his  eyes 
beaming  cheerfulness  and  gladness  through  his  spec- 
tacles. And  when  he  was  knocked  down  (which  hap- 
pened upon  the  average  eveiy  third  round),  it  was  the 
most  invigorating  sight  that  can  possibly  be  imagined, 
to  behold  him  gather  up  his  hat,  gloves  and  handker- 
chief, with  a  g:lowing  countenance,  and  resume  his  sta- 
tion in  the  rank,  with  an  ardor  and  enthusiasm  that 
nothing  could  abate. 

The  sport  was  at  its  height,  the  sliding  was  at  the 
quickest,  the  laughter  was  at  the  loudest,  when  a  sharp, 
smart  crack  was  heard.  There  was  a  quick  rush  toward 
the  bank,  a  wild  scream  from  the  ladies,  and  a  shout 
from  Mr.  Tupman.  A  large  mass  of  ice  disappeared; 
the  water  bubbled  up  over  it;  Mr.  Pickwick's  hat, 
gloves,  and  handkerchief  were  floating  on  the  surface; 
and  this  was  all  of  Mr.  Pickwick  that  anybody  could  see. 
Dismay  and  anguish  were  depicted  on  every  counte- 
nance, the  males  turned  pale,  and  the  females  fainted. 
Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle  grasped  each  other  by 
the  hand,  and  gazed  at  the  spot  where  their  leader  had 
gone  down,  with  frenzied  eagerness;  while  Mr.  Tup- 
man,  by  way  of  rendering  the  promptest  assistance,  and 
at  the  same  time  conveying  to  any  persons  who  might 
be  within  hearing,  the  clearest  possible  notion  of  the 


rutuNtrophe,  ran  ofT  arroKn 

''  uiitry    ul    hi«      ' 
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wtlh  ull  hiH  iniKht. 
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when   old    WurdU?  ui.. 
WolUir  w«'n«  uprottchinK  thf 
hole     with     f-i    ' 
uiid     Mr.     li.  > 
wuM  holdintf  a  hurrifd  am- 
Hullulioii      with      .Mr.      ]'•'•>> 
Siiwyer  on  the  u<lviMubil:>  . 
of    lilcL'dintr    the    company 
tViicrally,  uh  un  nn  improv 
in^r  little  bit  of  profeHHioiiul 
pructiKc — It     wttH     at     thi« 
very   moment,   that   a    face, 
head    and     h  h  o  u  I  d  c  r  h  , 
emerffed    from    beneath    the 
waters     and     diHcloHed     the 
featurcH    and    Hpeclacleii    of 
Mr.   Pickwick.  "Ivcji  yoiir.self  up   for  an  instant — for 
only  one  instant!"  bawled   Mr.   SnodgraH.s. 

"Yea,  do;  let  me  implore  you — for  my  Hake!"  roared 
Mr.  Winkle,  deejily  alfeclcd.  'i'he  adjuration  waH  rather  ' 
unnecessary;    the   probability   being,   that   if   Mr.   Pick 
wick    had    declined    to    keep    himself    up    for    anybody 
else's  sake,  it  would  have  occurred  to  him  that  he  mi(fht 
as  well  do  so  for  his  own. 

"Do  you  feel  the  bottom  there,  old  fellow?"  said 
Wardle. 

"Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  wringing  the 
water  from  his  head  and  face,  and' gasping  for  breath. 
"I  fell  upon  my  back.  I  couldn't  get  on  my'feet  at  first." 
The  clay  upon  so  much  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  coat  as 
was  yet  visible  bore  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement;  and  as  the  fears  of  the  spectators  were 
still  further  relieved  by  the  fat  boy's  suddenly  recol- 
lecting that  the  water  was  nowhere  more  than  five 
feet  deep,  prodigies  of  valor  were  performed  to  get 
him  out.  After  a  vast  quantity  of  splashing,  and  crack- 
ing, and  struggling,  I\Ir.  Pickwick  was  at  leng-th  fairly 
extricated  from  his  unpleasant  position,  and  once  more 
stood  on  dry  land. 

"Oh,  he'll  catch  his  death  of  cold,"  said  Emily. 
"Dear  old  thing!"  said  Arabella.  "Let  me  wrap  this 
shawl  around  you,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"Ah,  that's  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said  Wardle; 
"and  when  you've  got  it  on,  run  home  as  fast  as  your 
legs  can  carry  you,  and  jump  into  bed  directly." 

A  dozen  shawls  were  offered  on  the  instant.  Three 
or  four  of  the  thickest  having  been  selected,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick was  wrapped  up,  and  started  off,  under  the 
guidance  of  I\Ir.  Weller,  presenting  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  dripping  wet,  and 
without  a  hat,  with  his  arms  bound  down  to  his  sides 
skimming  over  the  ground,  without  any  clearly  defined 
purpose,  at  the  rate  of  six  good  English  miles  an  hour. 
But  Mr.  Pickwick  cared  not  for  appearances  in 
such  an  extreme  case,  and  urged  on  by  Sam  Weller, 
he  kept  at  the  very  top  of  his  speed  until  he  reached 
the  door  of  Manor  Farm,  where  Mr.  Tupman  had  ar- 
rived some  five  minutes  before,  and  had  frightened  the 
old  lady  into  palpitations  of  the  heart  by  impressing 
her  with  the  unalterable  conviction  that  the  kitchen 
chimney  was  on  fire — a  calamity  which  always  pre- 
sented itself  in  g-lowing  colors  to  the  old  lady's  mind 
when  anybody  about  her  evinced  the  smallest  agita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused  not  an  instant  until  he  was  snug 
in  bed.  Sam  Weller  lighted  a  blazing  fire  in  the  room, 
and  took  up  his  dinner;  a  bowl  of  punch  was  carried 
up  afterwards,  and  a  grand  carouse  held  in  honor  of 
his  safety.  Old  Wardle  would  not  hear  of  his  rising, 
so  they  made  the  bed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
presided. 
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THE      WORLD      OVER 


Music  from  Light 

Now  that  the  attention  of  the  public- 
has  been  drawn  to  the  use  of  the  in- 
candescent lamp,  not  only  as  a  receiv- 
er in  transcontinental  wireless  tele- 
phony, but  as  a  g:enerator  of  power  nec- 
essary to  transmit  the  voice  in  the  first 
place  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  this  incandescent  lamp  or  audion 
has  another  entirely  different  field  of 
utility — that  of  producing-  sound  or 
music. 

Tradition  has  it  that  on  the  plains  of 
Eff>'pt,  three  thousand  years  a^o,  the 
{riant  statue  of  the  Memni  emitted 
weirdly  beautiful  notes  when  struck  by 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising:  sun.  Today, 
after  three  thousand  years,  it  is  inter- 
esting: to  know  that  we  have  at  last 
reached  the  point  of  transmuting  light 
rays  directly  into  sound  rays. 

In  Dr.  Lee  de  Forest's  laboratory 
there  are  a  number  of  small  spherical 
incandescent  bulbs,  from  which  can  be 
obtained  a  succession  of  musical  notes, 
clear  and  sweet,  of  surprizing:  volume, 
the  pitch  and  timbre  of  which  can  be 
varied  almost  at  will  to  imitate  any  mu- 
sical tone  of  an  orchestra. 

During  the  work  on  the  experiments 
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in  developing:  the  audion  as  a  wireless 
telephone  detector  and  incidentally  as 
an  amplifier  to  be  used  on  long  distance 
telephone  lines,  the  discovery  was  made 
that  when  the  circuits  of  the  audion 
were  connected  in  a  certain  way,  a  clear 
musical  note  was  heard  in  the  tele- 
phone receiver,  which  was  connected  in 
one  of  these  circuits.  The  pitch  of  the 
notes  is  very  easily  reg:ulated  by  chang- 
ing the  capacity  or  the  inductance  in 
the  circuits. 

A  scale  has  been  arrang:ed  similar 
in  function  to  that  of  an  organ,  with 
switches  in  place  of  the  ordinary'  keys, 
so  that  by  pressing  certain  keys  the 
operator  can  cut  out,  or  in,  more  or  less 
inductance  or  resistance,  thus  chang- 
ing the  notes  emitted  from  the  tele- 
phone receiver  at  will. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  volume  of 
sound  fully  it  was  necessary  to  connect 
a  number  of  loud  speaking  horns  con- 
nected with  telephone  receivers  similar 
to  those  which  you  have  sometimes 
heard  in  the  central  railroad  stations 
as  train  announcers. 

In  its  simplest  form,  used  as  a  de- 
tector for  wireless  signals,  the  audion 
is  a  small  incandescent  lamp  about  1% 
inches  in  diameter,  containing,  besides 
the  usual  filament,  a  grid-shaped  wire 
and  behind  that  again  a  small  rectangu- 
lar plate  of  nickel,  these  elements  be- 
ing sealed  inside  the  glass  bulb,  to- 
gether with  the  filament.  This  bulb 
is  perfectly  insensitive  until  the  fila- 
ment is  brightly  lighted,  whereupon  it 
becomes,  in  connection  with  the  aerial 
wire  of  any  wireless  rei-eiving  station, 
a  detector  of  extraordinary  sensitive- 
ness. 

So  sensitive  is  this  audion  detector 
nowadays,  that  Dr.  Austin,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  recently  announced  that  it  brings 
in  the  signals  from  the  big  navy  ata- 
tion  at  Colon,  Isthmus  of  I'unanm,  20,- 
()()()  times  audibility.  The  recent  work 
(if  telephoning  from  Arlington  to  Hon- 
olulu was  niude  possible  by  the  u.<te  of 
the  audiiiti  lietector  or  uniplitier  at  the 
receiving  station. 

Now,  this  same  little  bull»  i-an  be 
nuiile  to  actually  gviierute  ulternatiiig 
current.  It  receiveii  the  energy  which 
is  expended  in  these  currents  from  the 
dry  buttery  or  dynumu.  The  audtun  is 


in  other  words  a  transformer  of  energj'. 
The  alternating  current,  if  of  low  fre- 
quency, can  actuate  the  telephone  dia- 
phragm and  make  musical  notes  which 
the  ear  can  hear,  and  this  is  the  idea 
involved  in  the  musical  instrument. 


A  Queer  South  American  Boat 

"Skimming  lightly  over  the  water" 
is  a  trite  description  used  of  many  a 
boat.  It  suggests  a  rather  pretty  pic- 
ture— "like  a  bird"  is  the  qualification 
it  usually  carries.  But  the  boat  that 
comes  nearest  to  fitting  that  familiar 
phrase  is  a  queer  looking  craft  indeed 
— built  not  at  all  for  beauty — not  even 
for  speed — but  literally  to  skim  over 
the  water.  The  "Yolando  11"  is  its 
name.  It  has  a  draught  of  only  three 
inches. 

Gonzalo  Mejia,  the  builder,  has  the 
contract  for  carrying  the  mails  in 
Colombia,  South  America.  He  found 
that,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of 
the  water,  it  was  sometimes  taking 
sixty  days  to  make  the  journey  up  the 
Magdalena  River,  which  during  the  dry 
season  is  often  less  than  a  foot  deep. 
So  he  devised  the  "Yolando  II,"  and  ex- 
pects to  reduce  the  trip  from  two 
months  to  twenty  hours. 

The  boat  is  run  by  high  powered  en- 
gines developing  150  horsepower,  and 
is  equipt  with  two  aeroplane  propellers. 


The  Sacred  Throne  of  China 
China  has  changed  its  government, 
but  the  sacred  throne  rvH>m  of  the  Sun 
of  Heaven  is  left  untouched.  The  i>ew 
republicanism  halts  at  its  di.K>r.  I'p  to 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  old  Dowak,'er 
Empress,  few  foreigners  had  ever 
crost  its  threshold  and  not  many  have 
entered  sine*. 

There  was  Untting  in  the  Palace  dur- 
ing  the   Siege   of    W 

diera  did  not  reach  ti..   ,    -  a 

the  sacred  ri>om.  Ther«  are  do«.>rs  \s 
in    doors    like    those    of    an    old    Shiitt^' 
shrine. 

.\s  might  be  expei-teit.  th«  thruiM  uf 
a    loii^'    line   of     >     i        ' 
I  uhe»l   with  eveis 
ancient    arts   uf    the    Kniptr«     I 
broiue  and   pon*elain.   en   ■  -  ' 
and    liecorated    with    a    ^  t 
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the  skill  of  any  modern  artists,  make  a 
backjiround  so  dazzlin<>"  that  only  the 
coronation  robes  of  a  Chinese  Emperor 
could  hold  their  own  against  it.  Imaj?- 
ination  adds  the  vivid  and  kaleidoscopic 
picture  of  a  coronation  party  in  gold 
embroideries  and  rich  brocades. 

Old,  old  are  the  iron  lanterns  that 
lij;-ht  the  throne.  The  bronze  urns  up- 
held by  g'old  elephants  had  been  made 
for  centuries  when  Columbus  set  out 
to  find  a  short  cut  to  East  India.  Even 
Chinese  tradition  places  no  dates  on 
the  panels  of  the  lacquer  screen.  Eveiy 
line  of  embellishment  is  s37mbolic. 

Grim  tales  the  old  throne  room 
mifrht  reveal — and  may  some  time. 
When  all  the  living-  Chinese  diplomats 
have  been  sleeping  for  a  few  hundred 
years  and  when  future  historians  can 
view  the  Dowager  Empress  with  the 
same  perspective  that  we  now  turn  upon 
Queen  Elizabeth — then  the  inner  his- 
tory of  the  sacred  room  perhaps  will 
be  written.  And  it  will  be  worth  coming- 
back  to  this  old  earth  to  read. 


A  Castle  in  the  Air 

The  city  engineer  of  a  small  town 
in  California,  who  desired  to  sleep  in 
better  air  than  the  usual  sultry  bed- 
room, hit  upon  the  ingenious  scheme 
of  building  an  elevated  sleeping  apart- 
ment, far  enough  above  the  ground  so 
that  there  would  be  a  noticeable 
change  in  the  temperature  and  the 
purity  of  the  air.  The  result  of  his  ef- 
forts is  veritably  a  nest  in  an  iron  tree. 
He  erected  four  stout  iron  pipes,  braced 
them  securely  and  built  a  comfortable 
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|)i(tlmbly  the 
most  u  n  i  (]  u  u 
feature  i.H  the 
incaii.s  for  rcuchiiig  the  lofty  sleej)ing 
room.  A  small,  box-like  elevator,  guided 
by  u  two-inch  galvanized  iron  l)i|)e,  i.s 
lifted  by  the  strength  of  a  one-sixth 
horsepower  electric  motor.  There  arc 
siieens  at  two  ends  of  the  house,  so 
that  the  ventilation  nearly  approaches 
that  to  be  had  by  sleeping  in  the  open 
on  a  hill  top. 
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A  Municipal  Milk-Ticket 

In  the  first  part  of  the  war  a  large 
part  of  the  cattle  of  Germany  were 
killed  to  save  fodder  during  the  winter. 
This  has  caused  a  shortage  of  milk 
this  year;  so  in  order  to  see  that  all 
the  babies  got  their  proper  share 
monthly  milk-tickets  were  issued.  The 
one  reproduced  on  this  page  is  issued 
by  the  Berlin  suburb  of  Neukolli^i  and 
entitles  the  holder  to  purchase  every 
day  from  the  dairy  of  J.  Smidt's  Sons 
a  liter  of  milk  at  a  cost  of  28  pfennigs, 
about  eight  cents  a  quart. 
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fifteen  minutcH,  or  u  muHMaf^e-machine 
for  four  hour;*,  or  a  curling-iior  (»nco 
a  day  for  two  weeks,  or  a  dcntiMt'8 
drill  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  an 
electric  piano-player  for  an  hour,  or 
vulcanize  a  patch  on  an  auto  nobile 
tire,  or  keep  a  big  glue-jiot  hot  for  an 
hour,  or  brand  electrically  one  hundred 
and  fifty  hams,  or  raise  a  passenjfer 
elevator  five  stories  a  minute,  or  raise 
two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water 
one  hundred  feet  high,  or  raise  ten  tons 
twelve  feet  high  in  one  minute.       ' 


A    Cent's    Worth   of    Electricity 

One  cent's  worth  of  electricity  will 
make  four  cups  of  coffee,  or  cook  a 
steak,  or  boil  two  quarts  of  water,  or 
make  a  Welsh  rarebit,  or  operate  a 
seven-inch  frying-pan  for  twelve  min- 
utes, or  an  electric  griddle  for  six  min- 
utes, or  run  a  sewing-machine  for 
three  hours,  or  an  electric  flat-iron  for 
fifteen  minutes,  or  a  luminous  radiator 
for  eight  minutes,  or  a  heating-pad 
for   two   hours,   or   a    foot-warmer   for 


Farthest  South 

Ushuaia  is  the  most  .southerly  town 
in  the  world;  it  lies  in  latitude!  55 
.south,  and  is  only  seventy  miles  from 
Cape  Horn.  As  the  capital  of  that  part 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  which  belongs  to 
the  Argentine  Republic,  it  prides  it- 
self on  being  the  residence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  on  possessing  a  wiieless  sta- 
tion, a  fishing  and  canning  company, 
several  stores,  a  church  and  one  hotel. 
It  is  also  the  penal  settlement  of  Ar- 
gentina; in  the  large  building  at  the 
back  of  the  town  there  are  over  llOOO 
men  imprisoned  for  terms  varying  from 
five  years  to  a  lifetime.  i 

Mount  Olivia,  which  is  4600  feet  high 
and  the  highest  mountain  in  the  is'and, 
overlooks  the  town;  it  is  never  entire- 
ly free  of  snow.  For  eight  months  in 
the  year  a  hard  sheet  of  ice  covers  the 
ground,  on  which  the  only  vehicles  to 
be  seen  are  sleighs. 


SEVENTY  MILES  FROM  CAPE  HORN,   THE  MOST  SOUTHERLY  TOWN  IN  THE  WORLD 
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V\7HICHEVER  way  you  look  at  it,  the  Seal  of  Ap- 
^^  proval  placed  upon  Royal  Baking  Powder  by 
eminent  chemists,  physicians  and  food  experts  spell*; 
S-E-C-U-R-I-T-Y.  Security  for  your  family  who  eai 
the  cakes  and  biscuits  you  prepare.  Security  from  alum, 
from  lime  phosphate,  from  all  unwholesome  residues  in 


ROYAL 


Com 


■il 


H 


M  i\  K  R    2  0.    I ".» I  r> 
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LIME 
PHOSPHATE 


the  food.  Royal  Baking  Powder,  made  from  pure,  grape 
Cream  of  Tartar,  is  the  most  satisfying  of  all  baking 
powders  because  of  its  wholesome  properties,  which 
render  the  food  healthful,  appetizing  and  digestible.  Pure 
food  law^s  generally  require  that  the  ingredients  shall  be 
clearly  indicated  on  the  label.     Study  the  label  carefully. 


IS  No  Alum -No  Phosphate 


THE  SPELL  OF  GREED 

In  the  great  revival  of  nationalist 
literatures  like  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh, 
the  work  of  David  Pinski  in  the  racial 
interpretation  of  the  Jews  is  deservintj: 
of  more  than  passing  attention.  Aside 
from  the  literary  standpoint  even,  The 
Treasure,  his  first  play  to  be  translated 
from  the  Yiddish  into  Eng:lish,  ranks 
high  in  dramatic  quality,  as  is  attested 
by  its  production  in  Berlin  by  Max  Rein- 
hardt,  where  it  was  acclaimed  by  no 
less  a  critic  than  Prof.  Paul  Schlenther. 
Harsh  and  bitter  as  is  Pinski's  study 
of  first  a  family  and  then  a  whole  vil- 
laire  in  the  Russian  pale,  as  it  falls  un- 
der the  spell  of  g:reed  for  the  mythical 
ti'easure  found  by  the  daughter  of  a 
grravedigrger,  there  is  more  in  it  than 
the  merely  ethnic,  the  merely  national. 
There  is  a  deeper  truth,  reflecting- 
man's  continual  strugfgle  for  earthly 
possessions  in  order  to  grain  freedom 
and  flexibility  for  life.  The  touch  of  ro- 
mance added  in  the  long-ing:  of  the  dow- 
erless  Jewish  girl  to  escape  her  lot, 
and  be,  if  only  for  a  day,  the  great 
lady,  lends  an  additional  charm. 

Admirably  translated  by  Ludwig 
Lewisohn,  The  Treasure  is  a  play  that 
might  well  be  staged  in  our  spreading 
"little  theaters,"  that  are  doing  so 
much  to  revivify  an  ancient  art. 

The    Tricuiure,    by    David    Pinski.    Huebsch.    $1. 

RESPONSIBLE   CITIZENSHIP 

The  relationship  of  the  individual  to 
government  has  been  a  most  valuable 
index  of  human  life.  The  increase  of 
the  proportion  of  mankind  to  be  in- 
cluded in  Aristotle's  class  "political 
animal"  is  seen,  both  by  advocates  and 
opponents,  to  center  in  the  possibilities 
and  effects  of  responsibility. 

The  Neiv  Citizenship,  by  Percy 
MacKaye,  is  the  most  definite  evidence 
we  have  that  the  public  recognition  of 
entrance  into  citizenship  is  approach- 
ing the  field  of  art.  The  persons  in  the 
ceremony  include  among  many  others 
Wa.shington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and 
Wilson,  whose  most  impressive  words 
join  with  the  folk  dances,  hymns  and 
other  life  products  of  immigrants  in  a 
conscious  effort  to  bring  the  sixth  of 
our  population  not  yet  Americanized 
into   the  melting  pot. 

But  with  its  hospitable  inclusiveness 
the  state  must  recognize  respdnsihility 
for  new  standards  of  fitness.  Dr.  flod- 
dard's  pioneer  work  in  feeble  mindeti- 
ness  takes  on  new  significance  in  The 
Criminal  huherile,  a  record  of  three 
murder  trials  in  which  tests  of  weak- 
ness of  mind  establish  a  rn-w  standard 
in  criminal  jinjcedun-.  The  right  of  thv 
Hegregated  to  healthful  occupation  and 
"the  pursuit  of  happiness"  has  its  in- 
fUience  in  ofienirig  avenues  of  indus- 
trial occupation  to  others  whoHf  lives 
are  fractional.  The  Work  of  Our  HhhiIh, 
by  M.  J.  Hull,  tells  of  productive  occu- 
pation for  invalidM  and  cripplea  accurd- 
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ing  to  their  ability  to  work,  whether 
less  than  an  hour  or  eight  hours  a  day. 
There  are  many  suggestions  here  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  "work  cure"  as 
a  means  of  keeping  one's  numerator 
up  to  par. 

Dr.  Steiner,  in  Introducing  the 
Aineriean  Spirit,  personally  conducts 
the  skeptical  Herr  Director  and  the 
Frau  Directorin  thru  New  York  City, 
Lake  Mohonk,  Chicago,  the  ^lormon 
country  and  other  representative  sec- 
tions of  America  in  an  effort  to  in- 
terpret to  them  the  Spirit  of  America. 
The    established    citizen,    as    well,    will 


TO  READ  ALOUD 

If  one  wishos  to  know  what  :i 
tiisht  in  au  airship  over  a  battle  line 
is  like,  lot  him  read  the  first  of  Douii 
liyrne's  Stories  Without  Women. 
Then  he  will  need  no  urging  to  those 
that  follow. 

Hearst.   $1.25. 

English  society  stories  mostly, 
meant  to  be  ironic  and  just  aimisiiig 
and  succeeding  pretty  well,  fill  Off 
^'«/ld(/    Hook,    by    Richard    Dehan. 

Stokes.   $1.25. 

The  Book  of  Wonder,  by  Lord 
Dusany.  reprints  bewildering  grown- 
up nonsense  tales  from  The  Sketeh 
and  The  Saturday  Rerieic. 

Boston  :   Luce. 

Scally,  by  Ian  Hay.  is  English  too. 
with  a  curate,  an  admirable  instead 
of  a  timid  one.  and  a  nondescript  dog 
remarkable  for  size  and  amiability, 
as    main    characters. 

Houghton,    Mifflin.    75    cents. 

The  real  England  of  today  is  the 
theme  of  three  dflicately  hau<1le(l 
stories  by  11.  Fielding-Hale  in  The 
Field  of  Honour,  but  the  tale  of  the 
French  bell-ringer  is  as  good  as  that 
of    the    old    English    soldier. 

Houghton,    Mifflin.    $1.50. 

What  a  pity  Mary  Raymond  Shij>- 
maa  Andrews  could  not  let  the  fine 
idea  of  The  Three  Thim/s  lie  long 
enough  to  ripen  and  gather  form  and 
lose  some  superfluous  sentiment  so 
that  it  might  tht-  better  hav*-  sti'o«l 
beside  her  other  ileservedly  popular 
little   rftories. 

Booton :   Little,   Brown.   50  cents. 

New  England  as  the  story  tellers* 
mine  is  not  <|uiti-  worked  t>ut  and 
Dorothy  Donnell  Caliioun  has  foiiml 
some  pleasant  and  c  liarai'teristii-  and 
amusing  people  and  inridrnts  to  re- 
cord  in    niue   (liniihtnn    Folk. 

.Abiiigiion    ('reus.    75   cents. 

RIessed  be  the  writer  who  can 
niak)>  nii-n  laugh  '  .Men  certainly  do 
hiugh  over  S/ifaknii/  i>f  (tin-nitioitu, 
liy  Irwin  .*<.  *'i>t)h.  Women  laugli  tno, 
but  leMH  unrerttruint-dly.  This  in  evi- 
ilciillv     i    "man's    >»tory." 

Duntn.   So   cent*. 

Eli/.alM-th  WiioiU>i'id|;e's  humor  is 
i|iiictcr,  tint  thfie  i>t  very  exi«di»'nt 
humor  to  be  found  in  the  ".iiinple 
life"  deMcribi-d  in  More  Jiinathnn  f'li- 
lnrn.  and  Ihcn-  is  charm  in  the  out 
of  door  woi  Id  in  which  the  writer  and 
the  hshermuu  Mpend  their  tiolidayt. 
Hou«hti>n.    Mifflin     tl  '.26. 


find  an  enlargement  of  his  own  Amer- 
ican spirit  in  these  skilfully  organized 
studies  of  the  meaning  of  our  life. 
C.  S.  Cooper's  American  Ideals,  per- 
haps not  intentionally,  shows  us  the 
more  adolescent  and  rhetorical  Amer- 
ica to  which  we  so  easily  shut  our  eyes. 
The  Open  Forum  Movement  has  had 
a  most  striking  demonstration  in  Ford 
Hall  at  Boston.  Democracy  in  the  Mak- 
ing, by  G.  W.  Cole,  is  the  account  of 
its  work.  What  has  been  accomplished 
in  ten  years  is  uniquely  shown  in  sec- 
tion three,  where  brief  sketches  are 
given  of  sixteen  representative  "Ford 
Hall  Folks." 

The  New  Citizenship,  a  Civic  Ritual  Devised 
for  Places  of  Public  Meeting  in  America,  b.v 
Percy  MacKaye.  Macmi'lan.  50  cents.  The 
Criminal  Imbecile,  by  Henry  Herbert  God- 
dard.  Macmillan.  SI. 50.  The  Wo'k  of  Our 
Hands,  by  H.  J.  Hall.  M.D..  and  Mertice  M.  C. 
Buck.  Moffatt.  Yard.  SI. 50.  Introtiuciny  the 
.American  Sjiirit.  by  Edward  .A.  Steiner.  Revel'. 
$1.  .-imerican  /rfcott,  by  Clayton  Sedgwick 
Cooper.  Doub'eday.  Page.  $1.  Democraexf  in  the 
Making — Ford  Hall  and  the  Open  Forum  Movt- 
ment,  Georsre  W.  Coleman,  ed.  Boston  :  Little. 
Brown.  $1.50. 

BUILDING  A  HOUSE 

Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  has  made 
an  admirable  book  in  The  Architecture 
of  Colonial  America.  He  considers. the 
early  Duti-h  and  Swedish  types;  the 
English  of  'New  England  and  of  the 
South;  the  Georgian;  the  classic  re- 
vival; the  church  buildings,  with  some 
account  of  materials  and  of  the  early 
architects.  Many  of  the  excellent  pho- 
tographs with  which  the  book  is  very 
fully  illustrated  were  taken  by  Mary 
A.  Northend,  whose  Remodeled  Fann 
Houses  with  its  pictures  of  "before  and 
after"  are  warranted  to  tempt  any 
reader  to  the  purchase  of  a  few  gray 
shingles  and  a  fireplace.  These  farm- 
houses are  all  in  Massachusetts  and  all 
homelike,  but  one  feels  that  one  has 
stepped  suddenly  from  the  home  into 
the  palace  when  one  opens  Porter  Gar- 
nett's  Stately  Homes  of  C    '  t.  Per- 

haps  these  magnificent    m  es  are 

yet  too  new  to  fit  into  the  landscape 
or  look  used  or  usable.  The  color  prints 
from  the  Sunset  Magazine,  however, 
are  attractive. 

Architecture    t>f    CoUtnial    .1"  'i 

Donalditon    Eberlein.    S2.50.     / 
houneii,     by     ^'  \.     Northcim      »o.     .i-uioy 

HuiiitA  (O   I  by   Porter  Ciarn<rtt.   12.5''. 

Bi>Bt«in      l.ii  -     wi. 

PEACE  AT  ANY  PRICE 
In  her  new  book,  the  only  likenesji  to 
the  Zona  Gale  the  public  knows  is  th« 
title,  Heart'it  i<Cindied.  It  opens  with 
realistic  scenes  in  a  nuiier's  hut  and  the 
saloon  of  a  western  town  where  blood- 


one  is  reading  not  a  novel  but  •  tmct. 
The  rt'a  '  '  s  this  o' 

self    in  of    a    <  i.  '    - 

meeting  called  to  urire  our  entvriiiir  th* 
war.  and  i"  '        "    ■  >.m» 

with  the  lb  11  *^  h« 

attends    the    Woman'a    Peace    .M«etinK 
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Prove  the  Cadillac  to  yourself;   then  ask— 

"Where  is  there  another  such  Motor  Car?" 


DISMISS  horn  your  mind,  tor  Ihc 
moment,  ihc  new  chiirms  which  the 
Cadillac  tight-cylinder  engine  has  con- 
tributed to  motoring. 

Dismiss  from  your  mind  its  wonderful 
smoothness  — its  swift  acceleration  — its 
remarkable  flexibility  -its  marvelous  ac- 
tivity—its unusual  hill-climbing  powers 
—  its  incomparable  readability- its  su- 
perb luxury. 

When  you  have  dismissed  these,  then 
direct  your  thoughts  in  other  channels  — 
toward  other  factors  which  may  make  or 
unmake  your  physical  comfort  and  your 
mental  ease. 

First,  simply  sit  in  the  Cadillac. 
Observe  the  depth  of  upholstery  — how 
you  recline  in  the  seats  as  you  do  in  your 
favorite  arm  chair  at  home.  Your  posi- 
tion is  one  of  rest  and  repose. 
Then  ride  in  the  Cadillac— and  ride  in 
other  cars  which  aspire  to  share  its 
prestige. 

But  be  not  content  with  merely  riding. 
Sit    behind    the    wheel    and    drive   the 
Cadillac  yourself. 
Then  drive  other  cars. 
Then  drive  the  Cadillac- ag'ain. 
Do  not  confine  your  comparisons  to  short 
drives  over  smooth  roads. 
Takethe  bad  roads— the  worse  the  better. 
Drive  through  sand  and  mud,  hard  roads 
and  soft  roads,  up  hill  and  down  dale. 
Observe,  first,  how  much  more  softly  the 
Cadillac  clutch  engages  and  how  much 
more  siTioothly  the  car  glides  into  motion. 
Observe  how  much  more  easily  you  re- 
lease the  clutch,  how  much  more  easily 
you  shift  into"second"  — then  into"high." 
Depress  the  accelerator  and  observe  how 
much  more  quickly  the  Cadillac  responds 
—  no  hesitation,   no  "loginess,"  but    an 
instantaneous  "get-away." 


You  come  to  a  bad  stretch  of  road,  with 
irregular,  weaving  wheel  tracks.  Observe 
how  much  more  easily  the  Cadillac  is 
controlled — how  it  holds  the  road. 
Observe  how  much  more  easily  you  turn 
the  corners.  No  abnormal  strength  re- 
quired to  guide  the  car  just  a  gentle 
influencing  of  the  steering  wheel. 

And  then,  the  breaks.  Observe  how 
much  more  easily  those  of  the  Cadillac 
are  applied.  No  straining  of  the  muscles, 
no  delay  in  the  effectiveness  — just  a 
gentle  pressure  of  your  foot  and  the 
brakes  are  "on"  — lightly  or  firmly  as  the 
conditions  demand. 

Remember,  that  upon  the  ease  and  sure- 
ness  in  handling,  the  steering  and  the 
braking,  your  safety  depends— regard- 
less of  whether  you  drive  your  own  car 
or  employ  a  chauffeur. 

Observe  that  in  the  Cadillac,  a  sense  of 
velvet  softness  characterizes  every  mo- 
tion of  the  car  and  every  action  in  its 
operation. 

Observe  that  after  a  long  drive,  you  have 
no  feeling  of  fatigue,  but  in  its  place- 
one  of  intense  exhilaration. 

Now,  recall  the  thoughts  we  asked  you  to 
dismiss— the  wonderful  smoothness— the 
swift  acceleration  — the  remarkable  flex- 
ibility—the marvelous  activity  — the  un- 
usual hill  climbing  powers — the  incom- 
parable roadability — the  superb  luxury. 

Add  to  these  the  things  which  you  have 
demonstrated  to  yourself— the  extreme 
ease  of  operation  and  control— the  ab- 
sence of  fatigue. 

Add  to  these  the  Cadillac's  reputation 
for  long  life,  for  constant,  for  enduring 
and  for  dependable  service. 

Then  ask  yourself:  — 

"Where  is  there  another  such   motor 
car  ?  " 


Styles  and  Prices 


Standard  Seven  passenger  car.  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster,  $2080.    Three  passenger  Victoria,  $2400.    Four  passenger 

Coupe.  $2800      Five  passenger  Brougham.  $2950.     Seven  passenger  Limousine,  $3450.     Berlin,  $3600. 

Prices  include  standard  equipment,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 
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The  Largest  Fire  Insurance  Company 
in  America^ 


ORGANIZED  1853 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 

^  Automobile,  Commissions,  Hail,  Marine 
(Inland  and  Ocean),  Parcel  Post,  Profits, 
Registered  Mail,  Rents,  Sprinkler  Leak- 
age, Tourists'  Baggage,  Use  and  Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 

^  Every  policy  issued  by  "THE  HOME 
OF  NEW  YORK"  is  backed  by  the 
largest  cash  assets  of  any  Fire  Insurance 
company  in  America. 

^  Fully  equipped  for  the  Best  of  SERV- 
ICE to  Policyholders,  Agents  and 
Brokers. 

CONFLAGRATION  PROOF 


CHARltHED    liSJ 


LJnited  States  Trust  CTompany  ol  IVciv  York 


CAPITAL,  t2,UUO,000 


4CS-4T     WALL     STREfclT 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIUID  PKUFITS,  tl1,nH.U94.Si 

THE  COMPANY    ACTb    AH  KXKCUTOR,    ADM  I N  IbTRATOH.  TKUaTEK.  QUAKDIAN.    UUfUH- 
ITAKY  OK  COUUT  MONKYsS.  uiiil  in  ullior  locutfiii^ea  Iruat  cukiu.'itioi). 

It  alluws  iiiterciit  at  current    laica   uii   (UiujiitH,  and   liulili,   iiiaiMUiii  and   itu  t-y,   »ccuritie« 

anil   uther    property,   real  or   periunal,   for   individual*.   ealalc:i  and   i  it. 

•D  W.   8  Jl  I 
WILLIAM    M.    KIN08LEY.    V  out 

WILLIAM.SON    I'LLL,    Aidita .    .ary  t  u..........    A 

TRUSTEES 

JtlllN  A.  SrhWAU  I  ,  I  lia.riiiuu 

AH  I  lire 


>KUl!:8TER.     SaoroUry 
>'<  AKUd.    itJ    A*«>«i4iu    Haoratary 


WM.  K()CKI'.PU1.I.BH 

!•  K  A  -1  K     I    V  \1  A  '. 
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and  hears  by  way  of  speeches  quota- 
tions from  various  women  writers. 
There  are  two  difficulties  with  such 
a  composition,  the  first  is  that  writ- 
ers equal  to  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
and  "Lay  Down  Your  Arms"  are 
more  rare  than  poets.  To  be  effective 
one's  story  must  g:rovv  out  of  the  cause, 
not  be  drafTfjed  across  the  continent  by 
the  hair  of  the  head  in  order  to  meet 
its  topic.  The  other,  in  this  particular 
case,  is  that  however  dreadful  be  the 
killing:  of  men,  before  men  can  be  per- 
suaded to  g-ive  up  arms  as  a  final  re- 
sort, they  must  be  shown  at  least  that 
the  teacher  of  the  new  way  sees  the 
necessity  of  some  forcible  settling:  of 
essential  differences  between  nations. 
That  it  is  our  business  to  find  this  same 
road  to  peace  now  while  this  horrible 
slaugrhter  is  before  our  eyes  is  the 
solemn  belief  of  all  the  laborers  for 
international  ag'reement,  but  the  cause 
is  to  be  forwarded  only  by  a  frank  ad- 
mission of  all  the  difficulties.  To  one 
facing:  these  "Killin'  is  killin' "  is 
not  a  convincing  answer. 

Heart's  Kindrvd,  by  Zona  Gale.  Macmillan.  $1.35. 


ROYALTY  AND  BRAINS 
Quite  apart  from  the  gossipy  inani- 
ties that  make  up  most  court  memoirs 
is  the  clever  and  interesting  volume  of 
the  Infanta  Eulalia,  the  aunt  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  Altho  primarily  an  in- 
timate, vivid  glimpse  of  European  roy- 
alty, and  the  home  life  of  palace  pris- 
oners, it  is  even  more  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  a  princess  and  her  fight  for  the 
birthright  of  any  free,  normal  and  in- 
telligent human  being  against  caste 
and  etiquet,  systems  designed  to  make 
of  royalty  nothing  but  mere  figure- 
heads for  the  state. 

The  exchange  of  a  palace  for  a  Noir 
mandy  cottage,  of  belief  in  the  divin- 
ity of  kings  for  belief  in  the  democ- 
racy of  men,  would  represent  a  great 
mental  evolution  for  any  man  or  wom- 
an; how  much  more  for  a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  who  sees  "the 
world  waking  to  the  fact  that  the  rule 
of  money  is  no  better  than  the  rule 
of  rank,"  and  who  looks  forward  to  the 
day  "when  the  inequalities  of  property 
will  have  no  more  authority  than  the 
inequalities  of  rank  to  oppress  man- 
kind." Truly  here  is  a  case  for  the  stu- 
dent of  heredity  and  environment ! 

Valuable  as  are  the  Infanta's  keen 
analyses  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar, 
the  fundamentals  of  whose  complex 
ai\d  bafflin^r  characters  she  has  come 
close  to  striking,  equally  so  are  the  in- 
telligent and  experienced  observations 
of  the  causes  of  the   •  '    war.  and 

its  effect  on  the  questi  .  .  ariiianient, 
democracy,  and  prohibition  in  Europe 
when   |M  ■      ■   ■  ...l. 


ioui'     ' 
l>.Hld,    .Vlvait. 


M     KuUU«. 


t^.aO. 


A  CYCLOFKDIA  OK  MUSIC 

Mr.    .\rthur    KUon    «««ma    to    be   aa 

fi.nd     as    James     H         "     '      v    "       - 

luiuiiced  hiiunelf  t>' 

Hcripttve   title  pa^e.    Ihat  ot  ha   latMtt 

volume,    keepii-  -  •'■  -    •■n'"    ■■       ' 

fiis     earlier     p 

Hook  of   MuMU'ui  K>*vtviv%i]/%  .    i'4«  Hm- 
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tory,  Tcrhni<iin',  and  Appreciation  of 
MitHic,  Togctlwr  with  Liven  of  llin 
(,'ntit  ('omiioHiiH,  /•'()»•  MiihIc  l.uvitH, 
SIikIciiIh  II nil  'I'l-iii-liirH.  And  lliiM  I'lii- 
toini/.t's  fiiiily  w«'ll  tlu<  lonliUils  (if  a 
l)iilUy  oftavd,  CdiiHtil  utiiiK  ii  syHtt'iiialic 
i'yvk)|U!(liu  of  imisir  (It'sij^'iu-il  for  popu 
lur  UHu  and  plaiini'd  will)  u  view  to 
placini-V  lii-l'dif  tlu'  j'-^'iicral  leader  the 
main  I'lu-ts  dial  will  «'nalili>  liiin  to  ap 
prcc'iato  inusii-  inlolliKt'nIly.  in  his  hiti- 
^rapliical  and  iiitical  accoinits  <ir  fa- 
inoiis  nuisir-niaUcis  tlif  aullior  I'dIIows 
Iho  Iwati'ii  paths.  'I'lu'ri*  Ih  h  well-writ- 
ten and  ri'adal)li>  sUi'lcli  of  the  di'vclop- 
nienl  of  luusir.  Si'veral  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  musical 
ft)rm.  Several  others  deal  witli  the 
various  instruments.  The  author  also 
touches  on  orchestration,  coiuluctinn-, 
and  acoustics;  and  with  the  aid  of  dia- 
grams in  notation  tells  how  to  read 
music.  An  ai)pendix  lists  the  more  im- 
portant musical  terms,  and  outlines, 
with  bibliojrraphical  references,  a  more 
extended  course  of  study. 

7Vu-    Hook   of    Musical    hiwwlrdur,    by    Arthur 
KiBon.   HouKhton,  MiOlin.  $8.50. 


HOW  TO  START  LIFE 
To  bridge  the  gap  properly  between 
the  school  and  the  workinjr  life  and  to 
launch  successfully  the  youth  upon  his 
natural  vocation  is  the  problem  to  be 
solved  by  vocational  instruction  and 
j>uidance.  Meyer  Bloomfield,  director 
of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston,  con- 
tributes some  valuable  help  in  solvin{>- 
the  difficulties  involved  in  this  task  in 
his  Youth,  School,  and  Vocation.  He 
discusses  the  waste  and  inefficiency  in- 
herent in  the  present  lack  of  system, 
the  value  of  suitable  instruction  durinp: 
school  life,  and  the  efficacy  of  v/ell  or- 
ganized vocation  bureaus.  The  example 
and  methods  of  Germany  and  England 
are  carefully  reviewed  and  are  made  to 
contribute  many  sugrgrestions  and  plans. 
In  a  larg-er  volume  Dr.  Bloomfield 
has  brought  together  from  many 
sources  a  number  of  addresses  and 
papers  bearing  on  various  aspects  of 
vocational  work.  These  Readings  in 
Vocational  Guidance  are  by  such  well- 
known  educators  and  workers  as  ex- 
President  Eliot,  Dean  Keppel,  Profes- 
sor Hanus,  C.  A.  Prosser  and  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Richards.  Almost  eveiy 
phase  of  the  subject  is  treated  in  these 
two  volumes,  which  make  no  other 
claim  than  to  put  into  our  educational 
and  social  system  the  fullest  measure 
of  common  sense  in  the  interest  of  effi- 
ciency, suitability  of  life  work,  and  in- 
dividual happiness. 

Youth,  School,  and  Vocation,  by  Meyer  Bloom- 
field. Houghton,  Mifflin.  §1.25.  Reading.i  in 
Vocational  Guidance,  Meyer  Bloomfield,  ed. 
Ginn.   $2.25. 


WHAT  AILS  OUR  STAGE? 
When  it  was  announced  that  Prof.  T. 
H.  Dickinson,  who  prepared  the  useful 
anthology,  "Chief  Contemporary  Dram- 
atists," was  about  to  issue  a  new  book 
on  the  theater,  it  was  our  hope  that  in 
it  he  would  take  a  more  definite  atti- 
tude regarding  contemporary  dram- 
atists. Instead  of  which  he  is  the  au- 
thor   of    a    treatise    on    The    Case    of 


'■f 


fr%>'ji'? 


^^. 
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Resources  plus  promotion. 
For  half  a  century  and  more— 

ever  since  the  first  locomotive  poked  its 
nose  west  of  the  Missouri  River — this  railroad  has 
worked  continuously  for  the  development  of  the 
territory  which  it  serves. 

Tills  fact  is  important  to  every  man  or  woman  who  con- 
templates niovin<;^  to  a  younji^er,  roomier  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  great  advantage  of  living  in  a  new  community 
lies  in  the  country's  growth  and  the  rise  of  values.  The 
best  guarantees  of  this  growth  are  the  region  itself — plus 
intelligent  promotion. 

Nature  has  attended  to  the  resources  of  the  W^est  and 
Northwest — the  Union  Pacific  System  has  helped  com- 
mercial bodies,  state  officials  and  groups  of  citizens  in  the 
quick  and  solid  development  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Col- 
orado, Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon'  and  Washington. 

Farmers,  bankers,  merchants — all  who'live  along  the  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  System — will  tell  you  that  this  rail- 
road stands  behind  them  and  helps  to  guarantee  their 
future. 

UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 

Joins  East  and  West  with  a  Boulevard  of  Steel 

GERRIT  FORT,  P.  T.  M., 

Union  Pacific  System 

Qiicago,  111. 

(:05) 


Pocono  Manor 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

(Pocono  Summii  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  belated  vacation,— take  it  among 
the  hills  and  streams  at  Pocono  Manor. 

That  short  Fall  or  Winter  rest, — try  a 
fortnight  in  retreat,  on  thatSOO-acre  tract, 
with  the  "Quakers  at  the  Manor,"  com- 
fort without  ostentation.  Golf,  tennis 
and  garage;  no  bar  or  dancing. 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,    NEW  JERSEY 

An  exceptional  place  for  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Early  Spring.    Now  open. 

Albert  A.  Le  Roy,  Prop. 


FLORIDA  BY   SEA" 


Best 
Service  to 

One  Way 
S27.00       . 
S24.40 
S22  40 
S20.00 


JACKSONVILLE 


Bound  Trip 
S45.00 
S43  30 
S39.00 
S35.00 


BOSTON     - 
NEW  YORK    - 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 

Including  meals  and  stateroom  berth.     Fine  steamers.     Brst 
service.     Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 

SfnJ  for  particulars 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 
W.  P.  Turner,  G.  P.  A.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  BROWN  BADGE 
OF  WELL-BEING 


"Big"  business  executives,  harried  and  strained  to  the  point 
of  mental  and  physical  exhaustion,  are  sent  each  winter  by  their 
physicians  to  NASSAU-BAHAMAS.  But  the  truly  "big"  man 
does  not  wait  to  be  sent.  He  knows  that  the  way  to  success 
lies  along  the  path  perfect  mental  and  physical  well-being  have 
blazed. 

In  Nassau  vou  see  him  basking  in  the  sunshine  from  his  veranda  chair; 
"exploring"  the  island  by  carriage  and  motor;  bathing,  sailing,  fishing,  golf- 
ing, out-of-doors  always,  and  acquiring  in  a  hundred  delightful  ways,  the 
"brown  badge  of   well-being." 

Your  copy;  of  "NASSAU-BAHAMAS" 

will  be  mailed  upon  request 

BAHAMAS    GOVERNMENT    AGENT 

450     FOURTH     AVE.  NEW     YORK 


SheCLEN  SnUNCS 

I    Mineral  Springs   '"Cure^^  and  Hi 

om   havir);;    first    introduced   into   this   country    the 

id  rqutpmenl  emhracc  the  beat  that   advanced   mei 

direction  of   physicians.      Two  of  the  Drinking  Spi 

THE  BATHS 


WatKins    Glen    on 
Seneca    Lake.    N.    Y. 

Wm.  i.  Lettingweii.  Pres. 

OPEN       *LL      THE       YEAO 

A   Mineral  Springs   ''Cure"  and  Hotel,  known  as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 

I'om  havi'ii  fiisl  inifoduccd  into  ihis  cnuniiy  'he  Schoii  irt-almi-iit  for  hcan  di-ia-c.  1  i>r  ircjimciu  mnhod'i, 
and  cquipmenl  emhrace  ihe  besi  thai  advanced  medkal  scicnte  has  approved  'Iceaiments  ate  jiven  under  the 
direction  of   physicians.      Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are  highly   Radioactive. 

THE    BATHING    SPRINGS    are  similar   10  ilic  waters  oi    BjJ 
Nauhcim,  bui  alioul   five  limes   as  strong.     THE  RADIUM 

_        EMANATION    FROM    BRINE    SPRING     NO.    2 

AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  a.  much  as 
any  other  American  .Spring  known  f-ol  Ihe  uealmeni  ol  /C.'u/i  )/luii,>ill .  C->'it.  l>  ulhetes .  Ohcsit  \  .  \eurltts, 
.\  I'uraUjia.  Anaemia.  Diseases  of  tlie  Digestive  Svstem  ami  l.ivei,  //■.art  unJ  C  n  t  nafiJ' \  System, 
Kidiiex  Piseasei.  and  Pis.'riJers  of  the  Xeitous  Svilcm,  we  offer  advantage*  unturpaated  ia  Ihis 
country  or  Europe. 

Siiuaud   ill   a   private   park  with   miles  of   well  built   and   graded   walks  for   Oerlel  Hill   C'imbing   r<e'ci«c        Well 
kcpi   CJolf   Course.       Tennis  Couri»,   Clock   Cnli    and    Miniiiure  Coli.      Music.    Daiuii; 

Our  Illustrated  Booklets  aod  Latest  Beports  oa  oar  Mtneral  SprloKS  wtll  be  Mailed  an  Betiasst 


em,    I 
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THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 


A.  I.  THAVKK  M  O  .  MalUtuii  Spj. 
Kcfincd,  hoiiielike,  w^ll  rquipped. 
pool,     klectric  aod  Nauhcim  Uiihs. 


N  Y  ,  near  Sjraiu^jSvinnifS. 
New  bath  hou»e.  bwimniiog 
Booklcu 


CREST    VIEW    SANATORIUM 

Greenwich,    Cl.  —  First-ilas'^  in   all    rcapc^-ts.   huiut'   lumi 
loru.     H.   M.   HITCHCOCK.   M.  D. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


m 


Ihe  bc*(  Kc^ul^r  Sarwikc,  la 
tCVPr.  INOIA.  <.HINA.  PHIUP. 
PINES.  JAPAN.  AUSTRAUA.  NtW 
^tALANO  R.juiid  Wadd  Fxp. 
•.•d  Wii.i.)  T.jut>  .11  INDIA.  PtN- 
IN'sULAK   a  OKItMAL  S    N    l() 


CUNARD  LlNE.24StateSt..N.Y 


FOR  WINTER  TOURS 
IN    SUMMER    CLIMES 


...       CONSiULT 

"Cuba     A  Winter  Paradise 

A  l>*«iilifully  illuittaled  M  p«y<-  hf-iliUl  wnt  on  r><— i|i(  «^  ♦.•  in  «4annx 

UNfPBP  RAiLWA  ^  \ 

tHAHK  HOB^'  ".  '     V 


»■» 


^  «-     *^"-  ♦  J^IlS 


Aiturican  Drama,  wherein  he  attempts 
to  analyze  the  conditions  confronting 
the  theater  at  the  present  time,  and  to 
show  what  the  theater  will  be  in  the 
future,  subject  to  the  demands  of  social 
democracy.  The  book  is  higrhly  specu- 
lative in  most  of  its  chapters,  altho  it 
does  enter  into  specific  discussion  of 
the  festival  and  the  pageant  as  forms 
likely  to  satisfy  the  instincts  of  the 
crowd.  Professor  Dickinson  is  the  first 
of  the  younger  men  interested  in  the 
theater  today,  who  has  approached  the 
subject  in  the  spirit  Lessing  ap- 
proached the  State  Theater  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  encouraging  to  hear  a  voice 
clamoring  in  the  wilderness  for  critical 
standards  in  the  theater,  and  tho  we 
believe  that  Professor  Dickinson  very 
often  blinds  himself  to  theatrical  con- 
ditions as  they  actually  are,  there  is 
much  suggestive  material  in  his  anal- 
ysis of  the  life  stuff  out  of  which  he 
believes  American  drama  of  the  future 
is  to  be  evolved.  We  agree  with  his 
point  of  view  that  the  present  theater 
has  suffered  because  of  fictitious  val- 
ues. 

Fanny  Cannon,  the  author  of  Writ- 
ing and  Selling  a  Play,  has  had  prac- 
tical experience  in  different  phases  of 
theater  work,  and  advises  the  novice 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  commercial 
manager.  She  warns  the  beginner  as  ic 
the  things  not  to  be  done,  and  pleads 
for  a  thoro  understanding  of  the  tech 
nic  of  the  drama  before  the  inexperi- 
enced writer  attempts  the  dialog  form 
Altogether,  this  is  a  very  practical 
little  manual,  which  fills  an  immediate 
need. 

The  Case  of  the  American  Drama,  by  T.  H 
Dickinson.  HouKhton,  MifiRin.  $1.50.  H'rthat 
arid  Selling  a  Play,  by  Fanny  Cannon.  Holt 
$1.50. 


LITTLE  FOLi£S    RIM£S 
iSuN(/mu/»  Time,  by   llsieu  Nathalie  ila> 
lord.   A  half  dtizeu  delicate  little  (H>eius  o 
chililhood    that    should    set    well    to    iuusi< 
as   lullabies. 

Boston:    Badger.    $1 

Hilars  in  Mother  (iuoxe-Limd.  The  uew 
lines  are  by  lluiiuah  Uioit.  the  old  b\ 
Mother  (oK)se  herself,  droll  jiictures  ol 
bears  aud  lots  of  other  friendly  beasts 
besides  the  map  of  Mother  iiot.k:i*^l.,au>l 
are   by    b'rauk   Ver   Herk 

Domn.   <- 

.1  CAi/tTi  Stumfi  H<>"K  •"  oiii  Viernn.  .\ 
dozeu  or  luore  favt»rite  verses  to  t>e  illii-. 
tratetl  by  pastiii);  in  a  .set  of  artistic  iM»iei 
piftures,  by  Jt-ssi*-  WiK-ti.x  Siuitb.  whul 
i-onies    with    the   IxKik. 


FAIBY  TALES 
N tally    Truly    Fairy    Stunrs,    hj    Helen 

«;      Woodruff,    tell    of    the    '  v      -       '; 

kindly    fairies  of   raiubt>» 
wiiitfr,  of  star  and  spray  an'i  i>'r«->[,    in.i  . 
Sylvia    herself,    who    kiifW    theui    all. 

lK>rMB.   tl 

Thr     fW     That      U  \ 

7'ui<.».   by    Kathleen   H  n 

tertainiuK  story  of  a 
who  dw«-lt  in  the  wo. 
wild    t'reMlureii   leH»    fiHih^h    IL  i  t 

N«M    York       IV^  V     .   '      tl 

SInrirt     TuiJ     hi     fkiUr^m,     Hv      Mi. 
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aToniii:H  koii  (uui.h 

Jnui  Ciilmt  (tl  Ifii  lliiimr  ii  lilt  tin  lllitr 
Shullvrs,  l).v   (Jnlniili'   Klxlicr  Ninll,  In  (Im- 

IiImI     III'     II     |ltl|llllll|-     IMM'icH.     mill     <>IIiIn    IIN     HIK'Ii 

iilwiiys  (III,    with   II   I'liiiiiiiM-c. 

Ilimloii  :    l.ii(hi'i>|<,    I &    Slu'i'iii'l-    tl. 

l.oHii  I'l  mil  II  Ill's  Ctiii-iv,  liy  Kiln  W . 
ri'illlii'.  In  II  pxxl  nIoI'.V  oC  II  Kill  NVllii 
I'liiilihri    l)c  M    tiiiiNiciiiii,   lull    roiilil    iiiiiKi-   a 

Nllrt'CNN     111'     llIT     I'lllllfl'M     lilllf     nIciit. 

Iluiirlitoii.    Mliniii.    *l. 

Till  I  III  I,  (lulls.  Iiv  llllirl  ('.  MniWM. 
I''(ir  llic  liiiliilii.VH  till'  «Jii,v  I'limil.v  Wfhl  lni.K 
t.i  lln'ir  Kiiimirtillu'r's  I'lirm.  where  lliev 
Clinked  Ihe  ( 'liiisliiiMs  iliiiiiel'  in  Hie  lilieK 
oven,  Imil  ii  li\e  «'lii'isliims  I  ree  mil  in  the 
siiinv.  anil  iliil  many  .jnliv  thiiiKs  tlin<  <'i<.V 
liiiys   anil    n'wU   ran    never    ilu. 

rililliilel|iliiii:     I'liiii.    I'llli.    Co.    HO    (•.•ntli. 

r<illii  Ciiiiirs  III  \Vii<iillii>i<\  hy  (Jecirxe 
lllliellieil  Wal^li.  Polly  raine  rimn  a  eiiil 
ilien's  home  ami  roily  was  hiiml.  W'hal 
haiii't'iieil  lo  her,  ami  what  happeneil  thin 
her  to  .lethro  ami  anxious  Miiamla.  make 
a   happy   story. 

liixston  :    l.olhrini.    l.ec   &    Shopiinl.    $1. 


BOYS'  BOOKS 
'/'//<■  'I'liislril  Siciii.  hy  Kalph  1>.  Tainp. 
A  well  wiillen  story  of  Yale  umliMKiailuate 
life,  dealing  lar>;ely  in  athletics.  The  hero 
is  an  i>ai'nest.  stndious  yonni;  fellow  work- 
ing his  way  thru  collet;e.  The  episode  with 
••the  wroiiK  sort  of  a  li'wV  and  the  threat- 
ened   blackmail    suit    is   inappropriate   in    a 

hovs'    hook. 

SeribiuT.    $l.;tr.. 

In  C(iiiii)  on  liaxs  IsUmd.  hy  Paul  (i. 
Tomlinson.  "Instantly  all  was  confusion. 
I''vei-y  one  was  immedi.Mtely  wide  awake  and 
on  his  feet."  And  so  on.  Four  hoys  cam])- 
iufi  in  the  Thousand  Islands  tishinj: 
swimminir  -  "tire  I"  --  a  hermit's  cave. 
About  .■>()()  pas>'«  of  literary   light-lunch. 

Scvibnor.   $1.2r>. 

Arlo.  by  Hertha  B.  and  Ernest  Cobb.  A 
simply  and  Kracefully  told  little  novel  for 
little  "readers.  A  little  boy.  exiled  from  a 
dukedom,  wanders  for  some  years  thru  the 
country,  finally  to  discover  that  his  own 
father  has  become  the  reisnins;  (hike,  and 
the  memory  of  a  sons'  brings  him  home  to 
his  true  parents. 

Riverdale    Press.    $1. 

The  Fur  Trail  Adrcntiirers.  by  Dillon 
Wallace.  Kig  game  hunting,  exploring, 
snowshoeing.  camping  and  kindi-ed  adviMi- 
ture  in  the  snow-covered  Thunder  P>ay 
District.  Phil  Porter,  the  hero,  is  the  usual 
exaggerated  sui)erboy,  who  acconiplish(>s 
wonders  in  bravery,  skill  and  resourceful- 
ness, so  popular  in  this  class  of  liction. 

Chicago:   McClurg.    $1.25. 

^andi/'s  ]*(il.  by  (Jarduer  ITunting.  The 
story  of  a  friendshij)  between  a  boy  who 
had  everything  and  a  boy  who  had  nothing. 
Wholesome  and  democratic  in  tone. 

Harper.    $1.2.5. 

The  White  Vara  run.  b.v  W.  E.  Cule.  A 
charming  and  tenderly  told  tale  of  a 
little  English  boy  stolen  from  his  beautiful 
home  and  who  suffers  loss  of  memory,  which 
is  restored  to  him  when,  after  many  adven- 
tures, he  is  returned  to  his  family.  It  will 
appeal  strongly  to  children  of  from  ten  to 

thirteen  years.  ^  „,  „_ 

Dutton.   $1.3.5. 

The  Lost  I'rince,  by  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.  A  romantic  and  stirring  tale  for 
boys  of  a  manly  young  royal  exile  from  a 
Balkan  country  called  "Saniavia"  and 
founded  on  an  old  Sei'bian  legend  of  a 
young  prince  restored  to  the  throne  after 
500  years'  exile  of  his  dynasty. 

Century.    $1.35. 

The  Sivi.ss  Famihj  Rohinson.  A  simpli- 
fied form  of  this  children's  classic,  clearly 
jirinted  and  well  illustrated.  It  is  made 
readable  for  younger  children  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  long  and  tedious  disquisitions 
and  inoralizations. 

Ginn.    50  cents. 


I  Real  Man 


A  Great  Xmas  Gift ! 

No  man  has  too  many  razors 

I'.vcry  trlf-rrtpecliiig  man  thaoet  himtti/l 
bill   lie   wanls  lo  do  il  with  ■  rea/ razor-  not  a 

Imr  I       And  hr  wniilt  iIip  talrly  rlrmrnt  loo  I      Tlif 
DeViiic  F^n/or  u  abkoliitrly  tlir  only  la/or  vvhicli  lom- 
hlne.\  Mi/rli)  with  the  smooth,    powerful,  sliding  strolfc  ol    ihr  oliMailioncd  razor. 

Not  only  llial  liiil  llic  DrViiir  liaii  a  complete  laretalflnfl  outfit,  iniluJiiiK  lionr.  iltup 
priiiiiiiK-iit  liiiliiiw  ({loiiiid  doiililr  rd^rd  bl.idc,  widi  mlvr-r  talcly  |{uard  all  in  handtomr 
Ru.inia  leather  cu.%e  I     n  bcaiiliiul  C^hridmui  packoj^p. 

Ki-m<-nil)cr  no  lootc  l)!nclcs  lo  Ltiy  or  ixillir r  with  and  no  inliicatr  pnrit  lo  cir-nn.  Thou- 
sands III  ■■iilliiisnistu'  users  rndiirsr  it  bcrniisc  anyonr  who  can  spread  butter  can  lake  care 
ol  the  DeN'iiic!      ^  on  doii'l  li.ivc  In  learn      you  juit  shaue  -  easily,  quickly  and  comlorlabi'-. 

And  this  is  a  lijetime  present     always  a  pirasani  reminder  of  the  giver. 

And  the   price  would   be   cheap  at  double  —  compared  with  other  razors.      Our  pric<- 
$5.00  prepaid.        Satisfaction   absolutely  guaranteed.      If    you  don't   say  it's  the  greatest         , 
value  ever  offered  we'll  cheerfully  refund  your  money,  « 

Act  quickly!      Christmas  is  close  at  hand  ;^ 


Pin  a  five  dollar  bill  to  this  coupon  and  the    | 
DcVinc  comes  by  return  mail.      It   will   reach    I  J*^':  E^^y'"^  f<"°' C  , 

,     ,  V  Dcpt.  28.  608  S.  Dearborn  St 

you  lie  I  ore  Amas. 


I 


DeVine  Safety  Razor  Co. 

608  S.   Dearborn  Street 
Dept.  28  Chicago 

Dealers — Write  us  (or  the  agency  in  your 
territory.  No  goods  sold  direct  wSere  \v^ 
have  dealers. 


Chicago. 
Allachcd  findSi.OOfor  DeVine  Shaviof  Ooffit  ai 
I  described  in  The  Independent.      I  underitand  the  oul- 
1  fit  is  guaranteed,  and   my   money  will  be  returned  un- 
I  less  I  find  it  absolutely  satisfactory. 

I 


Name  . 


Addr 


JAMAICA,  B.  W.  I. 

FOR  KEXl'. —  InriiislRd  Bungalow  for  tlic 
season,  January  to  May.  Beautifully  situated, 
overlooking  tlie  Caribbean  Sea,  on  private  grounds 
of  a  winter  resident.  Address  790  Prospect  St., 
Xew   Haven,    ("onn. 


THE  W^ONDERFUL 

Weatherometer 

Forecasts  the  Weather,  Hours  in  Advance 

Your  Own  Private 
Weather  Bur-    (P-l 
eau  at  fiome  for  ePJ. 
Reduced  from 
$3.00 

A  Reliable  Barometer 

An  Accurate 

Thermometer 
Actual  Size  13 
Inches  High 

Will  save  you  money 
and  time.  Thi.s  instru- 
ment is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the 
automobile  owner,  fish- 
erman, farmer,  to  the 
business  man,  shipper, 
in  fact  no  home  is  com- 
plete without  the — 

Weatherometer 

Will  send  C.  O.  D.  (10 
cents  extra)  or  you 
may  enclose  $1.00  bill 
or  money  order.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

WITHINGTON 
INSTRUMENT  CO. 

618  Mailers  Bldg. 
Dept.  90  Chicago 


MONEY  RAISED 


For  PHILANTHROPIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

Leaders   provided   for  short-term   campaigns.      All 
forms    of    financial    movements    for    institutions. 
Colleges    and     Hospitals    engineered.       Financial 
managers    supplied.      Ample    references   given. 
WILBOR  A.  BOWFN,  62  West  102d  Street.  New  York 


a 


This  Liiile  Device 
LiNy  Living  Room 
Eliminates  All 
Damper-Tending 
Drudgery  & 
Unceriainfyl 


"/  Simp/y  Couldn't  Get 
Along  Without  lt"~ 

Is  tlie  ucver  failing  erpressioii  and  endorsement  of  ev^ry 
woman  who  enjoys  the  Iiome  comfort  afforded  by  the  accurate 
temperature  control  of 

yn  H£fiTR£GUi,ATOR 

The  very  heart  of  the  heating  piant.     Relieves   One  of  all  care 
and   worry    and    m.-.kes  the  perfect  heating  of  the  home  an 
easy  ma:t*?r. 

The  time  attacliment  enables  one  to  secure  a 
change  of  temperature  at  any  pre-determined 
hour.  For  example,  the  indicator  is  set  for  60 
doLTrees  during:  the  sleeping  hours  and  the  time 
attachment  arranged  for  a  change  of  temperature 
at  say  7  A.  M.  At  exactly  the  hour  designated  tlie 
indicator  aut-^matically  and  silently  moves  to  70 
and  the  rooms  are  warm  at  the  time  of  arising. 
Saves  fuel  and  many  steps.  Insures  comfort  and 
health. 

Tlie   "Minneapolis'*  ha3  been  the  standard  for 
over  30  years.   ITsed  with  any  heating  plant — old 
or   ncw^ — hot   water,    hot   air,    steam,  vapor  or 
vacuum — coal  or  gas. 

Sold  and  installed  by  the  heating  trade  every- 
where. Guaranteed  sati5fac^  ry.  Send  for 
booklet — shows  models,  explains  details,  gives 
prices, 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 
27  75  Foartk  Ave.  So.         Hioneapolis,  Minn. 
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Yamanaka  &  Co. 

254  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

OSAKA         London         kioto         boston 

SHANGHAI  PEKJNG 


FLOWER  DISHES  for 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

ARTISTIC  flower  dishes  in 
famous  crackle  Wcire,  plain 
white  porcelain  and  bronze  in 
many  odd  shapes. 


HEALEY  &  CO. 


Having  perfected  the  Kkctric  Vehi- 
cle in  the  application  of  a  spiral  trans- 
mission, connected  with  an  Edison 
battery,  as  proven  in  the  several  runs 
to  Philadelphia. 

102   MILES  ON    A  SINGLE 
CHARGE  OF  ELECTRICITY 

with  a  liixurioii>ily  uppiiiiiti-d  liruuKhaiii,  as 
illustrated,  wriKliinK.  with  (jassrnm-rs,  j.S^^n 
pounds,    ff«-l    jiistilitrl    ill    ilaiiuiiiK 

THE  PERFECT  CITY  VEHICLE 

Kree  from  smoke  and  disagreeable  odors. 
Siinplf  in  operation,  silent,  econuniical.  The 
risiilt  of   years  of   atudy;   protected   by    nevcral 

llli'rli,llli('.ll      p.ltlMlts 

BROADWAY,  FIfty-Flrit  St.  and  Seventh  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


^3^ /V  ^J'T'C'r)  I'V  "  gentlewoman  of  ma- 
■^-^■i^  *  M-^M.^  ,^ii.^  yearn,  an  engugciiieiit 
as  .1  (  <iM>|i,iiiiuii.  Han  u  pleasing  voice  and  lued 
to  reading  aloud.  Han  a  cheerful  diipokition  - 
ha>«  been  around  the  world  and  know*  how  to 
travel.  (Joulil  care  for  locial  or  other  corrr 
■pondencc  and  ik  familiar  with  buiinei«»-  bank 
iiiedioijii,  etc.  Keply  itating  rr<|iiireiiienli,  re 
munrration,   etc.,   lo   "A.    M  ,"   i-.irr    hiilepeiident. 


The  Master  of  the  World,  by  Jules 
A'onu'.  An  attractive  reprint  of  one  of  this 
prophetic  writers  last  and  most  iiuagiu- 
ative  books  and  ciMupauion  volinne  to 
liis  )teroplaut»-prediotiou  ronuince  "  Robin 
the  Coiupieror."  In  this  story,  the  scenes 
of  which  iire  laid  in  America,  there  is  a  ma- 
cliiue,  a  sort  of  hydro-aeroplaue.  "The  Ter- 
ril)l(>."  that  travels  on  tht>  laud  like  au 
autoiuobile.  uncU'r  the  water  like  a  sub- 
uiariue,  on  the  surface  like  a  uu)tor  boat 
and  ill  tlie  air  like  an  aeroi)lane. 

Philadelphia:    Lippincott.    $1. 

The  Lion  Hunter,  by  Rousleyu  (lordon- 
('uunuiiijr.  is  the  breezy.  pictiires(pie  and 
vivid  descriptions  of  a  Scotch  sportsiiiau 
huutinjr  big  game  in  the  heart  of  wildest 
Africa  three-ipiarters  of  a  century  ago. 
when  Livingston  and  Du  Chaillu  we  e  al- 
most the  only  otlier  wliite  men  who  had 
braved  those  dangers.  With  crude,  smooth 
hiue  guns  and  a  .-^luall  native  following  the 
autlior  certainly  accomplished  wonders. 
The  country  was  teeming  with  game  and 
liis  adventures  were  thrilling  and  varied, 
Tho  at  times  his  sportsmansliip  would  not 
measure  up  to  modern  ethics,  his  ingen- 
uousness and  simple  honesty  are  appealing 
and  the  book  is  refreshing  and  delightful. 

Outing.   $1. 

American  Boy's  Book  of  Bugs,  Butter- 
flies and  Beetles,  by  Dan  Beard.  The  author 
has  given  more  wholesome,  practical  infor- 
mation on  spt>rts.  mechanics  and  out-of- 
door  life  to  boys  than  probably  any  other 
American  writer.  And  he  knows  exactly 
how  to  interest  them,  what  to  emphasize 
and  what  to  omit.  He  reaches  his  juvenile 
audience  most  effectively.  In  this  book  he 
tells  how  to  collect  and  why.  how  to  oare 
for  collections  and  then  gives  definite  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  dift'erent  spe- 
cies of  insects.  The  book  is  well  illustrated 
with  sketches  and  diagrams  and  as  praL-- 
tical  as  it  is  interesting. 

Philadelphia:   Lippincott.  .12. 

The  Book  of  the  Thin.  Red  Line,  by 
Henry  Newbold.  A  timely  and  stirring  book 
for  older  boys — stories  of  real  military  ad- 
ventures by  real  men  who  won  distinction 
and  high  command  by  their  heroism  and 
gallantry  in  action.  There  are  six  stories, 
the  scenes  in  India,  in  Europe  and  one  in 
our  Civil  War  with  Stonewall  Jackson. 
The  book  is  a(bnirably  illustrated  with  full- 
page  color  plates. 

Longmans,    Green.    $1.50. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  by  Francis  Rolt- 
Wheelcr,  is  a  .sprightly,  anecdotal  and  de- 
scriptive account  of  the  great  inventor's 
life  and  work,  with  untechnical  explana- 
tions of  his  greatest  mechanical  discov- 
eries. 

Macmillan.  50  cents. 

Great  Authors  in  Their  Youth,  by  Maude 
M.  Frank.  Scott.  Stevenson,  Thackeray, 
l>i(keiis,  Hrovvning,  Barrett,  Tennyson, 
Bronte,  Lamb.  Austen  and  Kuskin  re- 
vealed as  children,  with  brief  accounts  of 
their  homes  and  early  associations. 

Holt.   $I.J5. 


$ 


OaBoxfp 


URO  SHIRTS 
wear  like  iron 


SptcialiriHg  on  this  box  tnaJtes 
f,>sstd/t  this  o/ftr  0/3  DVRO 
Guaranteed  Shirts  sent  prep^nd 
by  fari:el post  on  receipt  oyS2t'tU. 
Handsome  siik  tie  incittded  /or 
name  and  address  o/  5 /riends. 
M-^ney  back  if  not  pleased.  This 
the  biggest  selling  and  most  famous 
tiox  ot  shirts  in  the  World.  Advenised 
in  50  oi  the  leading  magazines.  The 
^Hj||-v]LTr»^  U  4  f^\t  cniv  shirts  guaranteed  not  :o 
IVlUnCtl  DAi/IV  sJiriiii,  fade  or  rip  in  six  months 
wt.ir.  or  new  shirrs  tree.  They  are  made  of  fine  while  percale 
shining  niateri.d  with  neat  stripes  of  blue,  black,  and  lavender. 
You  will  find  them  tasteful  and  reiined.  One  slurt  of  each  color  to 
the  Iwx.  Cut  in  the  popular  coat  style,  soft  laundered  with 
stiff  cuffs  attached  and  rery  fashionable.  Standard  sires  14  to 
17  Neckties  are  hanisome  silk  four-in-hands  of  the  stjlisli 
wide  end  shape  — navy  blue,  black  or  lavender  — r.i^f  your 
choice.  A  wonderful  Ikix  for  the  money  and  well  worth  a  ti  laL 
Illustrated  liter-iture  on  request,  but  save  time  by  ordenng  to- 
day enclosing  $i  bill  with  name  and  address  of  five  friends 
ly.'ur  name  not  used)  for  if  all  the  goods  are  not  entirely  sat- 
isf.ictory,  we'll  gladly  refund  your  money.  Highest  bank  ref- 
erences. Catalog  of  Shirts  of  all  kinds.  Neckwear.  Hosjer>-, 
Handkerchiefs.  L'nderwear.  Pajamas  and  Nightshirts,  in  every 
box.  GoodeU  4  Company,  Room  101,  1S8  E.  34Ui  St., 
New  York.     !'■!'  iari^at  m.i:!  order  shir:  hou^e  in  th<  If'jrJd. 


FOLK    WHO   WRITE 

It  aliiio.st  .shakes  oiie'.s  faith  in  the  new>- 
papers  to  Hiid  that  after  all  our  ohetlieiit 
pains  to  rime  Oliver  Onions  with  lions  ac- 
cording ti»  instriictiouM  imported  from  Ung- 
laiid,  here  cianeM  his  tiwn  aniii>uticemt>nt 
that  his  family  pronounce  it  the  "couimou 
or  garden  way"  ! 

For  devotion  to  u  loved  pursuit  it  would 
he  hard  to  match  the  life  »if  l>r.  Henri 
Fiihre,  who  died  last  month  in  his 
little  home  in  the  .Miili  after  a  I 
struggle  with  poverty  and  indiii 
Darwin  long  ago  reioKiiizeti  him,  ImiI  ht* 
was  eighty  before  hi.s  coiiiitryiiien  wakeued 
lo  the  fact  that  u  great  Hcienlist  was  iu 
their  iiiiiJHt  and  Haw  to  It  that  he  shoulil 
no  liiiig«*r  dwell   cloHt<   to  the  edge  of  want. 

\\'hat  H  pity  the  stage  Htnick  Alcott  girU 
coidd  not  have  forexeen  the  Miiccenft  of 
Little  W'innvn  hh  it  play  nnd  now  the  ptit- 
ting  on  the  lN>urUM  tif  .In  iHd  FaaMuntd 
thrl. 


lycos 

THE  STERLING  MARK 

OF  QUALITY  IN 
^   THERNOHETERS 


ASK  YOUR  DEALEft 

forttxQ 

THERMOMETEft 

BOOK 


lay/cr  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  alJirMorlby'tapTWnnunieteT  for  Every  " 


,^         SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

[*•!  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  liistory.  form  strtio- 

I  Jj  ture    and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  tauglit  by  »r.  J. 

2.^   Bers  E^eoweio,  tJilor  Lippineolt';  Jl»i»ii"e. 

VkZV  iSO-page  cataloffua/ree.    Please  aadress 

^W«  XUK  HOSK  CORKE-^l'ONDKMIt   SlMtWL 

Ot.  Eeeowein  U»pt.  305.  Si.rinuneia.  Jtuui. 

arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out- 
liut'S,  literary,  hlstorieal,  soientlfio 
auJ  other  tuaterial  for  club  pajiers.  oratioju, 
sr>eeolies  and  lectin's.  BrREAr  OF  KESBJIKOU. 
;5is    E.   5th   St.,    New   All>aiy,    Ind. 


FACTS, 


^**''^'> 


NOW  READY 

The  Forly-Second 
Volume 

^jiifcfl^        No  other  pMblicall** 


|Nrt>    \tyr^  \      insalraltaa.  laslrar 


«■«   latormall**    ior 

t  Sunday  School 

'  Teachers  •>« 

Scholars 


uMiMiu  omui  tM  uwu  ma 

'""^  raiCC.  1I.M  «T       M.U  Mll«kM» 

W.    A.    WILDE    COMPANY 


iaM* 


Prosperity  and  Power  for  You 


LAW 

|8,ll(IOt..  (!  '    Ml  V   -.ir'v        H'l"  lr..U 


LEARN 
AT  HOME 


I -      ...      .1 


IN  PUBLIC  tPCAHIN«r  N 


» p  .         i"^  ^1       i       ."-rfi       V  . 


DtH'tMubor  20.    11)15 


T  II  i:     I  N  l»  K  H  K  N  UK  N  T 
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PEBBLES 

lOxtra  !  Simin  will  nut  .•ulci  lln-  wiir.  — 
Shrill  u.if    I'lml    Sliiiiiliii  il. 

Olii'  ii\NM  tiutiiill  <<r  II  liMI'iMlirll  nIiiI'V  it 
lli(>  lci|)  iiiio  III'  a  i.uiiiliiii  Imuhf.  Ciiliimliui 
Sliilr. 

W'liiil    liMH    111.'    Scirly    f«ir    I1h«    I'lcvi-n 
linn     III'     I'Mt'lcNN     (iiviliK     to     Miiy      to     Hie 
"OmHI-    I IV"      A'»'»c    lilrii. 

'I'Ihti'   nci'mi    Io   Ih>   Iwii   nim'Im   "if   nriitriil 
il.v      iinitiiililv     iitid     (Jii'fk     iinilriilily. 
IxiiHsii.i  ( 'ill/  Sltir. 

"Hi'ii-'m  a  iiiiiii  iiihriliMCM  II  li'flnrc  mi 
'Tho  ramiiiia  ('iiiiiil.'  illuMlralfil  willi 
MJldt's."      Chifiiijo  Ihidlil. 

Any  way,  IIionc  liciirlics  Mhmild  Kivr 
lOuropc  H  wiiiiilcrfiil  Niiliway  syslciii  iiftn 
tlio  war.     i\tluinl>iii  Stati-. 


Half  tlio  tinif  it's  a  i|in'sliun  wliotlitM- 
C^niuil    is    ill    rMiiaiiiM    ni'    I'anniiia    in 
<'anal.      .Vcic    York    lUtiiiii;/    'I'clviirnin. 


tlir 


till 


Is  any  fiii'thcr  proof  iici'di'd  that 
(jtM'inaiis  are  in  di's|)(>ralt'  s( raits':'  Merlin  is 
nianiifai'turiiiK  a  siil>.stitiil»>  for  li(M>r.  AVi*' 
York   Tclfi/rnph. 

It  is  prodictod  that  at  the  oiid  of  tliis 
war  Kuropc  will  bo  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
'Pliat  will  be  unite  an  improviMiieiit  ovei- 
present  <'on(litioiis.  Clcrclinul  I'lain 
Dcalrr. 

Considering  the  elTectiveness  of  the  relief 
expeditions  to  HelKiiini  and  St>rbia.  nobody 
could  blame  (!it>ece  .mihI  Kmnania  for  de- 
inandinK  the  relief  tirst.   -.V<ir  York  Even- 

Men  of  France. 

With  hand  on  sword, 
(Vase  voiir  turmoil. 

Huya  4d. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

Dock  Hocks,  our  blacksmith,  went  to  the 
post  office  the  other  day  without  washing 
his  hands,  and  accidentally  cancelled  sev- 
eral stamps  the  postmaster  had  on  sale. — 
Hogirallon   Kciituckidit. 

The  expenditures  of  the  New  York  suf- 
fragists in  the  recent  campaign  balance 
the  contributions  to  n  cent.  Apparently  the 
non-voters  can  teach  something  to  the 
voters. — Philadelphia     Public    Ledger. 

If  the  statement  of  that  former  Austrian 
consul  is  true  that  German  and  Austrian 
agents  have  spent  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  from  $.'50,000,000  to  $40,000,000 
in  this  country  on  their  spy  system,  some- 
body over  there  is  getting  terribly  buncoed. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  few  days  after  a  farmer  had  sold  a  pig 
to  a  neighbor,  he  chanced  to  pass  his  place 
and  saw  his  little  boy  sitting  on  the  edge 
<'.f  the  pig  pen.  watching  its  new  occupant. 

"How  d'ye  do.  .Tohnny?"  said  he.  "How's 
jour  pig  today?" 

■■()li.  pretty  well,  thank  you,"  replied  the 
boy.  "How's  all  your  folks?" — Harper's. 

EASILY  SATISFIED 

At  the  time  the  accident  occurred  she 
was  motoring  with  her  cousin  and  had 
stept  out  of  the  car  and  was  standing 
on  the  road  when  another  car  swept  by, 
striking  her.  She  received  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  left  thigh  and  two  broken  ribs 
on  the  left  side.  The  attending  physicians 
pronounce  her  condition  satisfactory. — Neto 
York  Times. 

The  dull  boy  in  the  class  unexpectedly 
distinguished  himself  in  a  recent  history 
examination.  The  question  ran  :  "How  and 
when  was  slavery  introduced  into  Amer- 
ica?" To  this  he  replied: 

"No  women  had  come  over  to  the  early 
Virginia  colony.  The  planters  wanted  wives 
to  help  with  the  work.  In  1619  the  London 
Company  sent  over  a  shipload  of  girls.  The 
planters  gladly  married  them,  and  slavery 
was  introduced  into  America." — Youth's 
■Companion. 
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You  can  fold 
this  typewriter 

I  '.1 1  k  It  I II  y  u  u  r  t;  r  1 1'  ; 
weiKiiM  only  nix  [iouiicJm,  unc\ 
n«)  mntlcr  where  you  k".  you 
can  alwnyii  write  neot,  le^i- 
l)l»?  lettcTH  an<l  rtrportu. 

Impression  it  everythinK. 
«o  when  you  can't  call  per- 
sonally, let  your  letter  h»- 
your  pr<jxy.  Create  the 
most  favorable  impression 
by  writing  your  letters  on  a 
Corona. 


THE 


N 


OTE  these  mod- 
ern  features: 


Visible  wrilinu,  two  color 
ribbon, universal  keyboard, 
back  spacer,  douliie  car- 
riage release,  mechanical 
type  guide,  ball  bearing 
carriage,  aluminum  frame, 
keyboards  for  all  lan- 
guages. 


Corona 

Folding    Typewriter 

is  used  wherever  business  men  travel, 
wherever  newspaper  correspondents  arc 
on  the  job — wherever  army  and  navy 
men  go — wherever  there  is  much  writing 
to  do  at  home — wherever  the  modern 
efficiency  idea  has  found  a  footing.  You 
should  own  a  Corona — the  machine  for 
personal  use.  Costs  but  $50,  carrying 
case  included. 

Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


SEND    FOR 
THIS  BOOK 

t'rrjof  of  (fic  I'udding'* 
lellf  what  Ihe  Corona  is 
aclually  doing  for  hundreds 
of  firms  and  pertonal  own- 
ers— you'll  recognize  most 
of  ihe  names. 

Also    ask    for    boo  k  lei 
No.  23. 


New  York    Chicago    Sao  Francisco    Loadon 
Agencies  throughout  the  World 
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^XTRFTING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^"^ 

'  •       A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
g  f     tec^\ni(in«  of  t't«  photoplay,  t»ua:ht  tiy    \rthur  Leeilg.  Editor, 
Tiis  PiKtrvin^*!  A^T^^'R,      -b  '-;i.i;;^  Cii^:t''jue  free. 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
ftIr.Iy.Nl9  Department  103,  Sprin^ield,  Mass. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


24th  Year 


in   addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 
For    detailed    in- 
formation address 

U.of  C.(DiT.H.),  Chicago,  IQ.    Kiuk.HT..^ 


Public  Speaking 

Taught  at  Home  ^^'ZS^i 

**  offer.    15  minutes  a 

day,  spare  time,  will  make  j-oa  a  powerfal,  convincing'  speaker. 
You  can  be  at  ease  before  any  audience — enrich  your  vocubulary 
—  increase  your  earning  power  —  become  more  popular.  V\  e 
have  trained  hundreds  of  eucceseful  speakers  by  mail  at  home. 

Write  Now  for  Special  Offer  f^^lLfil^,  g^ta, 

limited  Oifer.    No  obligation.   But  you  must  hurry.    ^  rite  now. 

PiiKlic  ^npaliina  Dpnt  ^""o"""  Corresoondenc*  School  of  Law 
rUPIICapeaKingUepUq^gg  Manhattan  Bulldiny.    Chicago.  III. 


Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JXO.   WILLIAMS,   Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.    Write  for  Illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


FOR  XMAS -A  TYPEWRITER 


Look  atthese  bargains !  Typewriteis  Rebuilt  in 
our  own  Factories,  and  giiaranteed  iorone  year. 
Remingtons  $20  to  S5:V  8mUhs  $1S  to  540 
CnderwoodsSSo  to  SCO  KojaU  *J5  to  *45 
L.C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50        OliVers  $J0  lo  $33 

J  We  have  all  makes.     Send  for  catalog 
and  address  of  nearest  branch   oi^ce. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,Inc.,345  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words 
minimum,  receives  our  careful  consideration  for 
BOOK  issue.  Readings  absolutely  necessary, 
no    charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


Atwood  Grapefruit 


Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  it. 


Always  in 
this  wrapper 
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THE  MARKET   PLACE 

A  REVIEW   OF  FINANCE  AND  TRADE 


THE    INVESTOR'S    SERVICE 

The  Independent  is  now  offering  a  SeiTice  for  Investors  which  will 
give  personal  attention  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  information 
in  regard  to  investmotts  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot  of  course  decide  for  our 
readers  tvherc  they  should  put  their  savings  and  will  not  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  specific  securities  to  any  individual.  But 
we  ask  our  readers  to  tvrite  to  us  frankly  and  this  Department  tvill  give 
them  by  letter  or  thru  the  cohnnns  of  The  Independent  such  impartial 
information  as  may  assist  them  in  making  a  ivise  decision  for  themselves. 


THE  YEAR  IN    FINANCE   AND    TRADE 


BY  FRANK  D.  ROOT 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  the  Great  War  was  five 
months  old.  In  1914  its  weight 
had  been  added  here  to  other  influ- 
ences which  were  making  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  record  one  of  de- 
pression and  restraint.  When  that 
year  closed  there  were  signs  of  com- 
ing improvement,  but  the  situation 
was  quite  unsatisfactory.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  great  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry the  output  of  pig  iron  had 
fallen  in  December  to  only  a  little 
more  than  1,500,000  tons,  and  the 
net  earnings  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion in  the  December  quarter  were 
so  inadequate  (less  than  $11,000,000) 
that  they  yielded  nothing  for  the 
common  stock  and  only  $700,000  for 
the  dividend  of  $6,364,000  on  the  pre- 
ferred shares.  The  country's  steel 
mills  were  working  at  not  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  their  capacity  and 
thousands  of  steel  workmen  were 
idle.  Prices  had  averaged  $2  per  ton 
below  those  of  1913.  The  reduction 
of  railroad  earnings  had  been  6y2 
per  cent  for  gross  and  S^A  per  cent 
for  net,  and  the  market  prices  of 
standard  railroad  shares  had  de- 
clined, the  list  showing  considerable 
losses  for  the  year. 

The  number  of  failure.s  had  in- 
creased from  16,037  to  18,280,  and 
the  liabilities  from  $272,000,000  to 
$358,000,000.  The  building  industry 
showed  a  reduction  of  9  per  cent ; 
gold  exports  had  risen  to  $165,000,- 
000;  the  price  of  copper  (13  cents) 
was  restricting  production,  and  the 
price  of  cotton  was  less  than  8  cents 
a  pound. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  crops 
had  been  large;  it  had  n(»t  been 
found  necessary  to  use  the  gold  pool 
of  $109,000,000  or  the  cotton  pool  of 
$135,000,000;  the  New  York  St(x-k 
Kxrhaiige,  dosed  for  st'v«'ral  iiiunths, 
had  been  reopened  on  December  12, 
4H« 


and  an  extraordinary  increase  of  ex- 
ports, with  a  great  excess  of  ship- 
ments over  the  imports  received,  was 
making  a  great  trade  credit  in  favor 
of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  record  and  such  a  situation 
are  in  sharp  contrast  with  our  con- 
dition at  the  present  time.  Turning 


again  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
we  find  that  the  output  of  pig  iron 
has  rapidly  increased  until  the  rec- 
ord was  broken  in  October,  when 
3,125,491  tons  were  made.  The  steel 
mills  have  more  work  than  they  can 
do.  They  are  rejecting  orders.  Prices 
are  high.  For  several  months  past 
additions  have  been  reported  every 
week.  The  Steel  Corporation's  net 
earnings  have  advanced  from  $12,- 
500,000  in  the  first  quarter  to  $28,- 
000,000  in  the  second,  and  $38,500,- 
000  in  the  third.  This  probably  fore- 
shadows restoration  of  the  suspend- 
ed dividend  on  the  common  stock. 

Our  exports  have  been  so  large 
that  in  the  twelve  months  that  ended 
with  October  they  exceeded  the  im- 
ports by  $1,626,886,000.  During  the 
last  four  months  there  has  been  an 
unprecedented  volume  of  railroad 
freight  traffic.  At  and  near  the  ports 
there  is  a  remarkable  congestion  of 
export  freight.  Several  railroad  com- 
panies are  refusing  to  receive  freight 


COURSE  OF  RAILROAD  STOCKS 

1914 ^  r li>15 

Net  Close 

Open  Close  Change  Open  Highest  Dec.  10 

Atchison    93%        93  —     %  93  111^4  106 

Bait.  &  Ohio 92%        68%  —24%  68%  95%  93% 

Can.   Pac 207  154  —53  155  194  179% 

St.    Paul    99%        86%  —13  87  98%  93% 

Northwestern  ..  .128  122%  —5%  122  135%  132 

Del.  &  Hud 151  141%  —9%  142  154%  151 

Gt.   Northern...  .126%  113  —13%  112%  1285s  125% 

Lehigh    149%  130  —19%  130%  166%  161% 

Mo.,  K.  &  Tex..  .    19%          8%  —10%  8            15%  6% 

Mo.  Pac 24%          7%  —17  7%        18%  4% 

N.  Y.  Central.  .  .    92%        84%  —8%  84%  104%  103 

North.  Pac 109            99%  —9%  100  117%  115% 

Pennsylvania  .  ...109%  104%  —5  104%  123  117% 

Reading 168%  143%  —24%  143  171%  161% 

So.  Pac 88%        82  —6%  81%  103%  100% 

Un.  Pac 155%  116  —39%  115%  141%  137% 


Net 
Change 

-rl3 

+24% 

-f24% 

+  6% 

+10 

+  9 

+13 

+30% 

—  1% 

—  3 
+18% 
+15% 
+13% 
+  18% 
+18% 
+21% 


WAR  ORDER  STOCKS 

lyn  — ^  .— ■ 

Low  High  Open  High 

Am.  Can   19%  35%  7  49% 

Alli.s-Chalmers 6  14%  25%  68% 

Am.  Car  &  Foundry..    42%  53%  44%  98 

Am.  Locomotive 20%  37%  23  74  S 

Am.  Smelting 50%  71%  56  101  v 

Anaconda    24%  38%  25  91% 

Baldwin   Locomotive..    38%  52%  40  154% 

Beth.  Steel   29%  46%  46%  600 

Gen.    Electric    137%      150%  140%  185% 

Gen.  Motors 37%  99  82  535 

Muxwell 14%  15%  15%  92 

Nat.   Lead    40  52  44  70% 

N.   Y.    .Mr   Brake 58  69  59  H>4% 

Pre.s-sed    Steel    Cur...    26%  46  33%  78% 

Studelmker    20  36%  36  li>f. 

Indus.  .VUohol 15  20  20  l-'^»% 

U.  S.  Steel    48  67%  49  -<•<  \ 


-1915- 


Close 
Dec.  10 

31 

59% 

78% 


85% 
111% 
471 
175% 
525 

74% 

134 
63% 

121 
S6% 


Net 
ChiUise 
+   24 
+  Si-.* 
+  84% 
+  45% 
+   41% 
+  60% 
+  71% 
+425% 
+  84% 
+443 
+   58% 
+  18% 
+  T5 

+  n\ 

M98% 
,  101 
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Henry  Clews  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

M.  i:{.  If).  I7.-IIHI  liM(KO/\»St. 

lUciiihcrs  Neiv  York  SI«H-li 
Mxcliaiiyc 


Stocks  uikI  bonds  hoiKjIit 
and  sold  for  investors,  also 
carried  on  liberal  terms. 

Banking  Accounts  re- 
ceived subject  to  check  at 
sujht. 

Interest  paid  on  daily  bal- 
ances. 


Letters  of  Credit 

Issued  Available  the  World  Over 


BLAIR  &  CO 


24  BROAD  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Domestic  and 
Foreign  Bankers 


Investment  Securities 


Travelers'  Letters  ot  Credit 


GiRARD  TRIST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED   1836 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $10,000,000 


E.  B.  MORRIS.  President 
W.   N.   ELY,  Vice-President 

A.  A.  JACKSON,  Vice-President 
E.   S.  PAGE,  Vice-President 

G.   H.   STUART   3rd,  Treasurer 
S,    W.    MORRIS,    Secretary 


Bro 


wn 


Broth 


ers 


&  Co. 


New    Yarh,    59    Wall   Street 
l*hiUidelphia,   4th  ami  Chvstniit  Stn.  Host  on,   60  State  St. 

and  ALEX.   BROWN   &   SONS 

llilii'iinir   and    (.ilvii    .SliccK,    K.illiiiior.  .1.1.  TONNKf   I  KU    IIV    I'KIVATK    WIKI 

Mi-mhtTM   of    lilt    N»v>    York,    t'liiliidclflna,    limlon    ami    Hallmiore    Sloek    lixchangtt. 


I'Miiiiis   ()ii|ii  ,   I. II   I  iiiimii'.sinji    |'r,r    riircliasc  and  .Salt-  nf  Sll)(k^,   I'.iiihIi    ainl 

all    liivi-stituiii  Securities. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Ai  laiigonieiils    iiiadr    willi    Ranks    and   HaiikiTs  in  flic   United   States,  enahlinK 
tliciu  In  Issiu-  tlicir  own   Drafts  mi   I'Mrci^n  ('oiititries. 


t  ,'()iiii.-ii  111/    l.ctli'm   of    Credit    uiul    t'rai'clers'    I  i-lln  <   r)    Civdit   itiued,   availahle    in   all    /u 

of   the  tviirld.      .-Ilso    Travelers'   Cheilites. 
Colleitions    made    vn    all    points;    Telenral^liir     I  lansf  ers  of  Monty  mode  helaiern  this  Couir 

and  l-.tirufe. 
I'epowt    .'licoiinis    of    Hanks,    Hankrrs,    t'irms    ami  lndi:iduiits  reieifed   uf>on  faiorahle  leims. 
Certifiiales   of    th'fosit    heariiiu    iiilrii\t    iviiiii/  /'iivuhl,-   ,,ii  deiiumd  or  at  a  stated  f'eriod. 


BROWN,   SHIPLEY  &  CO.,   London 


MAIN    OFFICE 
Founders   Court,    Lothbury,    E.    C. 


OFFICE    FOR    TRAVELLER? 
123    Pall    Mall,    S.    W. 


August  Belmont  &  Co. 

.No.  43  Exchange  Place 

AGENTS    AND    CORRESPONDENTS    OF    THi: 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London,  Paris  and  Vienna 

Issue  Letters  of  Credit  for  travel- 
ers, available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  make 
Telegraphic  Transfers  to  Europe, 
Cuba  and  the  other  West  Indies, 
Mexico  and  California. 

Execute  orders  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Investment   Securities. 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall   Street,   Corner  of   Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31    Boulevard   Haussmann 


Securities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 

Foreign  Exchange,   Commercial  Credits. 

Cable  Transfers. 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  al 

parts  of  the  world 


ESTABLISHED    18  TO 


DOMINICK  &  DOMINICK 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

115  Broadway,  New  York 


Telephone 
Rector  2020 
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THE    INDEPENDENT 


December  20,  1915 


COURSE  OF  THE  BOND 

MARKET 

Close 

Close. 

Dec.  9, 

1!H4 

liU5 

Government  4s   .  .  . 

108% 

110 

Panama  Canal  3s .  . 

.    99  V2 

101% 

Atchison  gen.  4s... 

.    91% 

94% 

B.  &  0.  gold  4s.  ... 

.    89% 

91% 

N.  J.  Centr.  5s 

.1121/^ 

116 

Burlington  4s   .... 

.    891/^ 

94 1/4 

St.  Paul  gen.  4s.  .  . 

.    891/2 

92% 

Northwestern  gen.  4 

s  89 14 

95% 

D.  &  R.  G.  4s 

.    75 

79 

N.  Y.  Cent,  deb  4s. 

.    88 

92 

No.  Pac.  4s 

.    89 

93% 

Penn.  cons.  4s 

.    981/2 

99^ 

Reading  gen.  4s.  .  . 

.    93% 

95 

So.  Pac.  conv.  4s.  . 

.    831/4 

89% 

Union  Pac.  4s 

.    94% 

97% 

Interboro  5s   

.    96% 

991/4 

Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  4s. 

.  86% 

91% 

N.  Y.  Teleph.  4^As. 

.    95 

98% 

U.  S.  Steel  5s 

.100 

104 

OUTPUT   OF   PIG   IRON,   TONS 

1905  22,992,380 

1906 25,307,191 

1907 25,781,361 

1908  15,936,018 

1909  25,795,471 

1910 27,298,545 

1911  23.649,547 

1912 29,727,137 

1913 30,724,581 

1914 23,049,792 

1915 

January    1,601,421 

February    1,674,771 

March    ...  2,063.834 

April    2,116,494 

May 2,263.470 

June 2,380,827 

July 2,563,420 

Augu.Ht 2,779.647 

September    2.8r)2,561 

October    3,r_'r.,49l 

November  3,037,308 


P^Ieven   monthH. 


26.450,244 


STEEL  CORPORATION'S  NET  EARNINGS,  BY  QUARTERS 

1915  1914  1913  1912 

First $12,458,159  $17,994,351  $34,426,801  $17,826,973 

Second    27,950,055  20,457,596  41,219.813  25,102.265 

Third   38,718.644  22,276.002  38,450,400  30.063.512 

Fourth    10,933,170  23.084,331  35,185,557 


$71,661,149      $137,181,345      $108,178,307 


STOCK      EXCHANGE      TRANS- 

ACTIONS 

Shares, 

Bonds, 

nuiibi'r 

par  value 

1909.. 214,632, 194  $1,317,291,000  | 

1910.  .164,150,061 

634,722,850 

1911.  .127,207,258 

890,210,100 

1912.  .131,128,425 

675,213,500 

1913..    83,470,693 

501,571,020 

1914.  .    47,900,568 

461,526,600 

1915 

Jan....      5,076,210 

$57,100,500 

Feb.  .  .  .      4,383,449 

43,842,500 

March    .      7,862,308 

63,214,500 

April    .  .    21,022,930 

110,359,500 

May  .  .  .    12,581,040 

64,284,200 

June  .  ..   11,004,042 

57,957,000 

July  .  .  .    14,371,633 

55,535,500 

Aug.    .  .    20,432,350 

72,253,000 

Sept.  ...   18,399,286 

80,741.000 

Oct.   .  .  .    26,678,953 

105.191.500 

Nov.    .  ..   17,634,270 

130,088,500 

11  mos.. 159.446,471 

$840,576,200 

for  ocean  shipment.  Market  prices  of 
railroad  shares  show  gains  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  points.  In  the  prices 
of  the  shares  of  manufacturing  com- 
panies that  are  working  on  war  or- 
ders the  gains  have  been  extraordi- 
nary and  amazing.  Business  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  risen 
from  only  5,000,000  shares  in  Janu- 
ary to  an  average  of  nearly  21.000,- 
000  in  the  four  months  ending  with 
November.  Copper  at  20  cents,  in- 
stead of  13,  has  stimulated  produc- 
tion and  increased  mining  companies' 
dividends.  The  price  of  cotton  has 
risen  from  1%  to  12^:.  cents  a  pound. 
Gold  imports  of  $32'6,000,000  have 
succeeded  exports  of  $165,000,000. 
Our  crops  are  greater  than  ever,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  list  stand  a  billion 
bushels  of  wheat. 

At  first,  however,  the  coming  im- 
provement was  not  clearly  promised 
or  foreseen.  In  January  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  was  hopeful.  Exports 
were  very  large.  Neutral  nations  ac- 
customed to  borrow  in  Europe  were 
coming  to  us  for  money.  There  were 
new  loans  to  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Argentina,  with  others,  at  rates  av- 


eraging a  little  more  than  5  per  cent, 
to  Canada's  provinces  and  cities.  The 
gold  pool  was  dissolved.  Great  ex- 
ports had  left  no  warrant  for  the  use 
of  it.  And  the  pool  made  for  the  re- 
lief of  cotton  growers  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. Applications  to  the  managers  of 
it  had  called  for  only  $28,000.  Only 
a  small  part  of  the  issue  of  $384,000,- 
000  of  emergency  currency  was  still 
outstanding,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
$215,000,000  of  Clearing  House  cer. 
tificates  had  been  retired.  The  price 
of  cotton  was  rising  slowly  in  Jan- 
uary, but  was  still  below  9  cents  a 
pound.  The  Stock  Exchange  was  open 
again,  but  trading  was  restrained. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  payment  of  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  suspended,  owing  to 
small  net  earnings.  This  action  de- 
prest  the  stock  market.  Transac- 
tions on  the  New  York  Exchange 
amounted  to  only  5,000.000  shares  in 
January,  and  in  February  were  less 
by  700,000.  But  in  February  the  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  rose  to 
$173,500,000.  which  was  to  be  the 
high  record  until  October.   Sterling 


OUR  GREAT  EXPORTS 

The  remarkable  growth  of  our  exports,  and  of  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  since  the  beginning  of  the  w^ar  is  shown  below.  In  August 
of  last  year,  the  first  month  of  the  war.  the  excess,  $19,400,396.  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  account,  but  there  was  a  change  to  a  credit  balance 
of  $16,000,000  in  September,  and  thereafter  the  credit  excess  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  record  was  broken  in  October.  The  forthcoming  official 
report  may  show  as  large  an  excess  for  November: 

1914  Exports  Imports  Excess  of  Exports 

August $110,367,494  $129,767,890  *$I9.400.396 

September    156.052.333  139.710,611  16.341.722 

October    194.711.170  138,080.520  56.630,650 

November    205.878,333  126.467,062  79.411,271 

December    245,632,558  114.656,545  130.976.013 

Five  months    912,641,888  648,682.628  2f.  oO 

January    267,879.313  122.148,317  14'^ >96 

February    299.805.809  125,123,391  IT.            .:S 

March    296.611.852  157.982,016  138.6>i>,836 

April    294.745.913  160.576.106  131   '■■'•<07 

May    274,218.142  142,284  S5l  l:.                »l 

June    ..  -^17,416  157,695.140  It 

July    J.kS,J74.610  143.244.737  l- 

Auguat 261.025,230  141,804.202  11                -'8 

September    300, r,  i:.  I              :i  11 

October     334.C.:.  ,.  . -^  14i» .. -0  1> 


Ten   months    $2,867,1  ' 

Fifteen  months 13,779.774.638 

'I'i  M  >■!<•   uf   intliurta. 


12.099.493.830 


$1  '  n 

|l.6SU.2S0.7\»4 
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lilt  oi pill iiicii  r'Di 

Horace  5.    Illy  & 
Company 

Real   l:state 

KlUiii-  m;iii;i|'iMm!it  of  I'lslaU'S 
toi  i)\\  ncis  .iiul  1 1  usti'i's  is  our 
s  |t  i- 1-  i  :i  I  t  y,  ;>s  wi'll  :"^  t'l^" 
puiihasc",  sail-  aiul  .ippraisal  ot 
proiu'itits  ill  I  lit-  Moiounhs 
of    Manliattaii    ami    Hroiix. 

21  IJberty   Street  aiul 
489  hifth  Avenue 

lUl.    Ilsi  1111(1   I.M  Sis. 
Directors 

Alfred  II.  MarliiiK,  l»rcsident 
Charles  11.  Clark,  Vice-President 
Clarence  W.  lickardt,  Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 
Fred'k  A.  M.  Schieffelin,  Asst.  Treas. 
Francis  Ouerrlich,  Secretary 


I  r.p*<1f*M  rtii  It  I'll' 


Investing  Now? 

Perhaps  you  missed  the 
last  rise  in  the  market— 
which  was  an  exceptional 
opportunity.  Certain  secu- 
rities are  just  as  attractive 
right  now.  Babson  Service 
will  help  you. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  !uck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  w^ith  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department    Z-6    of  the 

Babson    Statistical   Organization 

Ibxecuuve  Offices  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Statistical  Organization  of  Its  Character 
InU.  S. 


JAMES  \V.   BOWEN  HARRY  M.  STONEMETZ 

Member  of  Boston  and  New  York  Stock  Exchanges 

J.  W.  Bowen  &  Co. 

25   and  26  Exchange  Building 
Boston,  Mass. 

Specialists   in 

American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co. 

and   Subsidiaries 
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Wm.A.Read&Co, 

1 

Selected  Farm 
Mortgages  Netting  6/^' 

in   iiinounl-.   lioiii  i5(J0  Xo 
$\2.S()()    raiiKinii   between 
25%  and  Ad'/o  rA  the  prc«- 
ent  value  of  thelancJ  alone. 
These  mortKaKcs  arc   He- 
cured  by  operating  farms 
located  in  thriving  and 
hiuhly    productive    sec- 
tions   where    values   are 
moderate  and  are  steadi- 
ly advancing. 

1 

Investment  Bonds 

\Vf    iiuiic    i!i(|uirii-s    rflalivc 
to    tlif    iiivcstinfiit    of    fuiuls, 
or      toi      siatistiial      iiiforma- 
iioii         nisiriliiiy       securities 

Nassau  and  Cedar  Streets 
New  York 

C'luca(;u      PhiluiJelpiiia       Uu!>tui)     Lunclon 

Ask  for  Circular  No.    892 AB 

Peabody,  Houghleling  &.  Co. 

(Established   1865) 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

- 

1 

HUDSON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 

Broadway  and  39fh  Street 

Motropolitan    Opera    House. 

Most  convenient,  accessible  and 
absolutely  fireproof  vaults  in  this 
City  for   the    storage    of    trunks, 
papers,    money   and   other  valu- 
ables. 

Midway   between    the    Pennsyl- 
vania and  Grand  Central  Railroad 
Stations. 

Boxes  to  rent  from  $5   and  up- 
wards per  annum. 

1                                      OFFICERS 

;    ELVERTON   R.    CHAPMAN President    i 

LOUIS    H.    HOLLOWAY Vice-President 

RICHARD    A.     PURDY Secretary    ■ 

ALBERT    HICKS , Treasurer 

DIRECTORS 

William   0.   Allison         Charles  F.  Holm 
J.    Romaine   Brown          Clarence   P.    Kinff 
s    Elverton   R.    Chapman    Richard  A.   Purdy 

John    Gerken                      William  P.   Rinckhoff     : 
Louis  H.   HoUoway         Paul   B.   Scarff 

Merrin        | 
:  Oldham     ! 

1         BONDS      1 

1     35  Congress  Street  | 
1           Boston  Mass          | 

WE  HAVE  ISJOTHIIVG  TO  SELL  BLIT 


And  for  that  we  obtain  a  commission  only,  on  transactions.  We  should  like  to 
establish  relations  with  a  limited  number  of  readers  of  The  Independent,  who, 
living  outside  of  New  York,  desire  counsel  in  making  sound  investments.  Any 
Business  Inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

DOiviirsiiCK:  bros.  &  coiviraivy 


MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


49  Wall  Street.  New  York 
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Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 


In  Active  Business  since  1875 

fl  Assumes  the  care  of  property  of  those  going  abroad, 
collecting  coupons,  dividends,   interest  and   rents. 

^  Pays  interest  on  deposits  subject  to  check. 

^  Transacts  a  General  Trust  and  Banking  business, 
acting  as  Transfer  Agent  for  Railroad  and  other  Cor- 
porations. Acts  as  Executor  and  Trustee  at  no  more 
expense  than  where  individual  executors  and  trustees 
are  appointed. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  &  TRUST  CO. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 


Organized  1S82 

THE 

Lincoln  National  Bank 
of  the  City  of  New  York 

42d  STREET 
Opposite  Grand  Central  Terminal 


Capital 

Surplus  and  Undividod 

Profits 
Depositi    • 
Total  Retourcei 


$  1,000,000.00 

1,875,762.91 
23,390,964.25 
27,958,984.72 


CHARLES  ELLIOT  WARREN.  President 
VSI1.I,I.\.\I  A.   SIMO.NSON.    Vlc-i'-l'risi.l.iit 
OAVID  C.    (iRANT.    fushltr 
JOHN    S.    SAMMI.^.   JR.,    Assistant   Oashl.r 
MKNRY    E.    STUBlNiC.    AHSlstaiit  Cashl.T 

DIRECTORS 
TH().\XAS  L.  JAME.S.  Chalriuau  of  the  Board 


EU'ii  E.   Oloott 
Jiisi'pli    r.    (irac'c 
Will.   <;.    RiKkffcIliT 
M.    Martlt-y   Dodgp 
William    Brt-wstiT 
Harry   J.    Luce 


Ilfiiry    ('.    I'hipim 
Will.    .\.    Sluioiisciii 
Kdwaril    L.    Rnssitir 
Howard  S.   Bonli-ii 
Hiiward  ('.    Hrokaw 
♦  'has.  KUlot  Warriii 


Depository  of  the  United  States,  Stale  of 
New   York.  City  of   New  York 

Accounts  on  Banks,  Bankers,  Trust  Compaoies, 
Corporations  and  Individuals  Invited 


^^ 


Low  Price  Rails 


Erie  R.R.  Southern 

Seaboard  M.,K.  &T. 

C.,R.  I.&P,  West.  Md. 

St.  L.  S.  W.  Tex.  &  Pac. 

Kan.  City  Southern 

If  now  is  the  time  to  buy  the 
low-price  rails,  you  will  want  to 
know— Which  holds  the  greatest 
promise  for  enhancement?  Which 
is  best  entrenched  against  a  loss? 
Which  in  general  is  the  most 
desirable  property? 

To  assure  yourself  before  in- 
vesting you  should  consult 
STANDARD  CARD  REPORTS 
on  the  companies  which  interest 
you   most. 

They  will  be  mailed  to  indi- 
viduals at  50  cents  each.  Bank- 
ers and  brokers  have  used  them 
for  ten  years. 


AddrrHs    Dept.    P 

Standard   Statistics  Co. 
49  Webt  St.,     New  York  City 


The  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  will  aci  as  Trus- 
tee  of   permanent   charitable,   educational    or    religious    trusts, 

cffatecl  either  under  a  will  or  a  irust  indrnture,  ami  tjives  special  altentioii  to 
trusts  of  this  character.  The  Company  also  acts  in  the  capacity  oJ  Treasurrr, 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Financial  Agent  or  Depositary  (or  such  mslitutions,  and  ls 
rjualified  and  e(|uip()ed  to  render  expert  and  attentive  service  in  all  such  relations. 

The  Union  Trust  Company's  record  <>(  (i(ty  years  m  the  lonlmuous 
adtiiinntration  ol  all  llie  mu.d  loriiw  ol  trusts  invites  conlidence  in  the  iiriiiiaiieiit 
maintenance  o(  a  hiyh  standard  ol  ahility  as  trustee. 

UNION  TRUST  CO..  80  RrcMtdway 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  -  $M,;i()0.()00 


exchange  declined  to  4.79,  and  this 
was  the  subject  of  much  comment. 
But  there  was  soon  to  be  a  lower 
rate.  The  course  of  exchange  pointed 
to  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
since  the  early  weeks  of  the  war, 
when  the  discount  was  against  us, 
and  e.xchange  rose  even  to  $7. 

In  March  there  was  more  activity 
in  the  market  for  securities.  Con- 
gress had  adjourned,  the  Ship  Pur- 
chase bill  had  been  laid  on  the  shelf, 
and  two  decisions  favorable  to  rail- 
road interests  were  announced  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  One  annulled 
West  Virginia's  two-cent  passenger 
rate  law,  and  the  other  rejected  the 
law  of  North  Dakota  which  reduced 
freight  rates  for  coal.  New  York 
made  a  satisfactory  sale  of  bonds, 
altho  the  interest  rate  had  been  re- 
duced from  41 2  to  41 4  per  cent.  The 
price  of  copper  rose  more  than  2 
cents  a  pound,  to  lh'^2',  cotton  was 
selling  at  934  cents,  instead  of  7^4, 
and  wheat  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1.60  at  Chicago. 

SIGNS    OF    BETTERMENT 

There  were  plain  signs  of  better- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  year's 
second  quarter.  Confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  nation  to  receive  and 
pay  for  all  the  American  securities 
which  foreign  holders  might  offer 
caused  a  removal  of  all  minimum 
limits  from  Stock  Exchange  busi- 
ness. The  steel  industry  was  engaged 
at  70  per  cent  of  its  capacity,  and 
the  Corporation's  earnings  were  rap- 
idly increasing.  It  was  in  the  first 
week  of  this  tiuarter  that  trading 
and  speculation  in  the  shares  of 
manufacturing  companies  at  work  on 
war  orders  attracted  attention  thru- 
out  the  country.  Because  of  this  trad- 
ing the  New  York  Exchange's  busi- 
ness, which  had  been  only  4.300.000 
shares  in  February,  and  less  than 
8.000,000  in  March,  leaped  up  to  21.- 
000.000  shares.  Bethlehem  Steel  be- 
gan its  upward  march,  rising  to  83. 
and  there  were  large  advances  for 
American  Loeomc^tive.  New  York 
Air  Brake  and  the  motor  company 
stocks.  F'ive-eighths  of  an  order 
given  to  the  Canadian  Car  and 
Foundry  Company  for  $88.000.tHH> 
worth  of  shrapnel  had  been  dis- 
tributed in  thi.s  ccHUitry,  and  there 
were  numerous  reports  about  other 
orders.  Purchasers  of  shares  j»|>- 
peared  ti>  assume  that  the  profits  hail 
already  been  gained  and  were  soon 
to  appear  in  dividends.  A  reieivwr- 
ship  for  the  Hock  Island  Kailri»ad  did 

tu>t  check  the  speculat' ■'-••■<"<( 

and  days  when  the  ti  .  iv 

ceeded  a  tnillioii  sh»r«»s  c«»«s«ti  to  b« 
n   novelty     The  price  >  ' 
to   "J  I    i-«>Mts     sa'i's    of    \\ ,:    ..L    ;,  _•:» 
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TIIK  YKAK'S  CUOI'S 

Ulinil     .  .  .  l,(t(l'J,(rj)  1,0(1(1 

.sui,(H7.("M) 

('..III ;;,(i!Mi,r.(i!»,(MMt 

•_',tl7J,N(il  "(•(' 

(tills    l..M7.ITs,(H)(» 

I.I  ll,(MI(l.(MMI 

itiiiit'v  ....    L';!(;,(is'j,(i(Mi 

I1U,!I."|.".,(I(MI 

Um-    1  l,l7li.(»(M» 

rj,77it. (1(1(1 

Itiickwiifiit.     i(i.;'.:)(  1.(1(1(1 

1((,.S,S|,(MMI 

I'llIX     IS.  1  l(i,(l(l(» 

i.''i,.':.!i,(»(i(t 

iti.f  . .:. . .     u'(i,L'r.i,( 

:j:;.(II!i.(»(|(i 

Ilii.v.  toiiM..            I(ll,-J7(( 

•s.s.dsc, 

i'..iiift>(>s  ..    •r_'.''i,iKt:t.(K»(» 

i(i-j.ii»:.,(Mi(i 

'ruiiiu'co, 

ii.s.i,(»:>o,OL'r.,(Kt(» 

i.():!i.(i7".i,(t(>(» 

( '.>(ii>ii. 

Iiiiios.        ll.Kll.OOO 

Kl.l.il.ll.'tO 

\vi'ii>  tiiadt*  .111(1  tlu're  was  some  tfni'i 
for  cotton. 

I'ricos  of  conimoditios  as  vvt>ll  as 
thosi?  of  sixi'.ritii's  smlorocl  in  May, 
borause  of  the  siiikiiiK  of  the  "Lu- 
sitaiiia."  Stocks  (It'cliiied,  the  E\- 
chan>re's  business  fell  away  to  12,- 
500,000  shares,  copper's  i)rice  lost  2 
cents,  cotton  was  lower  by  I  cent, 
and  20  cents  a  bushel  were  cut  from 
the  in-ice  of  wheat.  In  June,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Federal  Court  at  Tren- 
ton ajrainst  dissolution  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  for  violation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  law  started  an  upward 
movement,  which  carried  Steel  com- 
mon shares  from  55  to  G9,  but  Sec- 
retary Bryan's  resignation  caused 
decline  again.  The  importation  of 
$40,000,000  of  gold  did  not  prevent 
a  fall  of  exchange  to  $4.75-'4.  Copper 
prices  were  up  again,  but  in  antici- 
pation of  a  crop  of  a  billion  bushels 
the  price  of  wheat  dropt  to  $1.04. 

WAR  ORDER  SPECULATION 

The  Government's  crop  report  in- 
dicated 9o3  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the 
price  advanced  a  little  in  July,  but 
the  high  rates  of  earlier  months 
were  not  to  return.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year's  third  quarter  the  wild 
trading  in  war  order  shares  was  re- 
sumed. It  was  in  the  first  week  of 
July  that  Muenter  attempted  to  Itill 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Great  Britain's  agent 
with  respect  to  orders  for  war  sup- 
plies. Activity  in  the  steel  industry 
demanded  attention,  for  now  eighty- 
seven  per  cent  of  capacity  was  em- 
ployed, and  the  Corporation's  net 
earnings  for  the  quarter  ending  with 
June  had  been  $27,950,055,  against 
only  $12,458,159  in  the  preceding 
quarter.  The  Corporation  had  na  war 
orders,  but  orders  taken  by  other  com- 
panies made  a  market  for  its  crude 
forms  of  steel,  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  these  forms — especially  the 
rounds  used  in  making  shells — were 
sold  to  foreign  governments  for  mu- 
nition factories  abroad.  The  Corpo- 
ration's monthly  net  earnings  had 
steadily  advanced  from  $1,600,000  in 
January  to  $11,300,000  in  June,  and 
the  pig  iron  output  from  1,601,421 
to  2,380,827  tons.  Official  reports  of 
the     fiscal      year's     foreign      trade 
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Sun  Insurance  Office 

OF     l.<>fMI><>NI 

Thr  Oldr^t  Insurant  r  (  ompany  in  Ihr  Hitrld 

Cliul  (Mll(r  ill  I.  S..  \o.  .SI  hue  SI..  \.  Y. 


Fniinilr.l    A      I)      1710 


1  h<-  20i>th  \  t-ur  of  thr  ( iimpiiny'«  Arlivr  Businr««  Luifttrn'  • 


Alislriicl    III   Sliilt-mcill    ol   <  oiMllllon  ol  liiill<'<l   Slnliai  llruiich  Uvcvmlo-r  Ul.   I'lll 


AS.sKIS 
l<.'i-.il   I'lsl.ilc  111    New   York  C'i()  . 


I  iiiu-(l   States  (iiivcrnnicnt   HondH, 

K'  .ilr(.:Ml  anil  other  ll(>il(l!i;  (itiarati 
lee.l,    I'refcried    and    other    Kail- 

lo.td  Slock.s  ;inil  other  Securities  3,0 m, 79.1 

t  ash    in    Hanks jHs,765 

C.isli     in     AkimiIs'     h.inds     and     in 

cimrse  of  c.illeetion 493,686 

(llher    .'idiiiilled    tieiiis ;i,37o 

S4. 859.614 


I.I.M'.IMIIK.S 

Kmcrvc    for    IJiieariinl    I'reniiiimk.  %d/ifi,; 
Kenrrve    for    Loii»ci    in    l'rocc»»   of 

Adjustnient     ifA' 

Kctrrve  for  Taxci  and   Other  Lia- 

bililici '/      '- 

Surplus    over    all    Liabilities i,*^  ; 
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TruNlffN   ol  the   tundN   ol   the   Company   In   the   llnllfd   Slalcn 

Herbert  L.  Griggs,  Esq.  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Lsq. 

James  Brown,  Esq. 


Fourth  Street 

National  Bank 

I'luiADiLPHiA,  I'a.,  Xovember  lo,  1915. 

RESOURCES 
Loans  and  Discounts  ....$37,702,570.15 
Luslomers'  Liability  under 

Letters  of  Credit 1,303,240.26 

Due  f ron)  Banks   7,802,684.60 

l^xchanges     for     Clearing 

House   2,024,912.88 

Cash  and  Reserve 17,941,502.13 

$66,777,910.02 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock   $3,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Net  Profits..  6,626,626.39 

Reserved  for  Taxes 20,000.00 

Circulation   496,500.00 

Letters   of   Credit   Issued 

to  Customers   1,307,916.36 

Deposits   55,326,867.27 

?66,777,9io.o2 
R.  J.  CLARK,  Cashier. 


i  Report   of  the  Condition  of 

The    Oank   of    North  America 

(NATIONAL   BANK) 
Philadelphia,   Xoyember  10,   1915. 

RESOURCES 

Loans     and    discounts §14.659.694.10 

Due   from   banks   and   bankers....      1,915,752.71 

Clearing     House    exchanges 1,052.920.61 

Cash    and    reserve 2,895.747.13 

Treasurer  of   United   States 45,000.00 


Total     $20,569,114.55 

LIABILITIES 

Capital      Sl.OOO.OOO.lX) 

Surolus   and   undivided   profits....     2,S80,S77.04 

Circulation    494.500.00 

Deposits      16,693.737.51 

Total     ?20.569.114.55 

S.    D.   JORDAN".    Cashier. 
•Accounts  of  banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms 
and   individuals  solicited. 


Northwestern 
National  Bank 

MinneapoHs,  Minn. 

November    lo,    1915. 
RESOURCES 

Loans    and    discounts $29,162,644.01 

U.    S.   and   other  bonds 2,347.o'3-75 

Stock      in      Federal      Reserve 

Bank   of   Minneapolis 180.000.00 

Banking  House 575,000.00 

Overdrafts    245.58 

Cash    and   due    from    banks.  .  .    19.32 '889.38 

$51,589,792.72 

LIABILITIES 

Capital     $4,000,000.00 

Surplus     2,000,000.00 

Undivided   profits    961,321.24 

Circulation    290,000.00 

Deposits     44.338.471-48 

$51,589,792.72 

OFFICERS 
Edward  W.  Decker,  Pres. ;  Joseph  Chap- 
man, Vice-Pres.;  James  A.  Latta,  Vice- 
Pres. ;  Alexander  V.  Ostrom,  Vice-Pres. ; 
Wm.  E,  Briggs,  Vice-Pres.;  Robt.  E.  Mac- 
gregor.    Cash. 


FRANKLIN  NATIONAL  BANK 

BEGAD    AND    CHESTNUT    STREETS. 
PHILADELPIIIA,    Pa.,    Nov.    10,    1915. 

RESOURCES  ; 

Loans     and    discounts $32,699,750.16' 

Liabilitr    under    letters    of    credit         225.976.72  I 

Due    from    banks 6.569.226.97  ' 

Cash    and    reserve 10.6.52. 166..'i6 

Exchanges    for    Clearing    House..     2. 0S5. 077.92 

$52,233,098.33 
LIABILITIES  1 

Capital      $1,000,000.00 

Surplus    and    net    profits 3,.592.840.60 

Circulation     442.4iXi.0O 

Letters    of    credit 225.976.72 

Deposits      46.971. SSI. 01 

$52,233  098.33 
E.    P.    PASSMORE,    Vice-Pres.   and    Cashier. 
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Have  You 
Overlooked 
This  Risk  ? 

Although  the  vast  majority  of 
employees  are  absolutely  honest, 
that  defalcations  do  occur  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  this  Com- 
l>any  alone  deals  with  an  average 
of  eight  defalcations  daily! 

Have  you  overlooked  the  risk 
you  may  be  running  in  leaving 
your  business  funds  exposed  to 
this  danger? 

An  American  Surety  Bond  is 
the  best  guarantee  against  such  a 
loss,  because  it  has  behind  it  a 
Company  whose  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  pay  just  claims 
promptly  is  recognized  through- 
out the  land. 

American 

Surety 
Company 

of  New  York 

IIO^[E    OFFICE: 

100  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephone  Rector  9525 

Brooklyn— 189  Moniague  St.     Tel.  Main  1450 


Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  Everywhere 


F.  W.  LAFRENTZ,  President. 


THE 


International  Bank 

60  WALL   STREET 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $600,000 


Individual  and  Commercial 
Accounts  Invited 


OFFERS  FACILITIES  FOR  FINANCING 
IMPORTS  OR  EXPORTS 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

November    lo,    1915. 

RE.SOURCF..S 

Loans   and   discounts $3,346, 571. 4H 

.Securities     1,609,100.41 

Bunking   house  and   safe    deposit 

vaults    IS7.2IS" '"> 

Cash  and  due   from   banks 1,303,888.81 

$6,406,810.7  t 
LIABILITIES 

Capital     ., $300,000.00 

.Suriiliis    jou.ouo.cii) 

Undivided    profita    186,781.7.1 

Circulation     289,997.^0 

UepoHits    , S. 130, 031,1111 

$6,406,810  7  1 

Jo«eph  TTiihrr,  Pirsldent;  John  W  Wrhri , 
Virel'rcs.;  Willi. iiii  S  limh  Vur  I'm 
.illd    (',i->liirr;    .'Vii^rl    I'    V'riily,A«»l    I  .iiIikm 


showed  that  the  predicted  billion  ex- 
cess of  exports  had  been  reached,  the 
exact  amount  having  been  $1,094,- 
422,792,  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared the  preceding  year's  $470,653,- 
491.  Wild  speculation  characterized 
transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
where  the  price  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
rose  to  275.  Many  warnings  were 
published  or  given  privately  to  trad- 
ers by  banking  and  brokerage 
houses.  Large  deposits  were  required 
from  trading  customers  and  new  re- 
strictions were  imposed  upon  loans. 

In  August  there  was  even  a 
greater  volume  of  trading  in  stocks 
(nearly  20,500,000  shares),  and  rail- 
road securities  were  advancing  until 
the  movement  was  tempoi-arily 
checked  by  the  sinking  of  the  White 
Star  steamship  "Arabic"  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission's  de- 
cision granting  to  the  western  rail- 
roads a  freight  rate  increase  of 
$1,600,000  in  reply  to  their  appeal 
for  $7,500,000.  The  commission 
also  ordered  a  reduction  of  the 
freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal. 
Sterling  exchange  fell  to  $4.55i2.  al- 
tho  $40,000,000  of  gold  and  $65,000,- 
000  of  securities  were  received  from 
England  by  way  of  Halifax,  having 
been  carried  across  the  ocean  on  bat- 
tleships. The  price  of  wheat  at  Chi- 
cago dropt  to  97^2.  mainly  because 
of  our  favorable  crop  reports  and  an 
estimate  that  the  world's  crop  of 
wheat  exceeded  that  of  1914  by  13^2 
per  cent. 

THE    ANGLO-FRENCH    CREDIT 

There  had  been  abundant  evidence 
that  some  new  provision  must  be 
made  for  paying  the  debts  here  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  In  Sep- 
tember the  Anglo-French  commis- 
sion, led  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Baron  Reading,  arrived  in  New 
York,  where  the  two  nations  desired 
to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $1,000,000,000. 
After  several  conferences  with  our 
leading  bankers  it  was  announced  on 
the  28th  that  the  loan  was  to  be 
$500,000,000,  for  five  years  at  5  per 
cent,  issued  so  as  to  yield  about  S^L* 
per  cent,  altho  subscribers  thru  the 
banks  of  the  large  American  syndi- 
cate would  receive  only  a  little  less 
than  6  per  cent.  All  the  money  was 
to  be  expt'iuled  here,  and  the  sum 
was  inadequate,  for  arrangements 
have  since  been  made  for  an  addi- 
tional credit  of  $50,000,000.  which 
may  be  increased  to  $150,000,000. 
There  was  opposition  from  certain 
German  -  American  orgunization.s. 
which  sought  to  restrain  sub.scrib- 
ing  banks,  but  a  great  majority  of 
our  people  rtnilized  that  success  of 
the  project  was  required  for  the 
benefit  of  American  trade,  inilus- 
triew,  and  auric^ltiire.  Exchange  de- 


RE'POUT  OF  TUE   CONDITI 
THE    BANK    OF    AMEI 

at    tho    close    of    business    on    the 
Septembtr,   1915: 

RESOURCES 

Stock  and  bond  investmonts.  viz.: 
Public    securities     (boek     value, 

5i21,00O),  mari;et  value 

Private    securities    (booli    value, 

$4,r);»7,G15.14),     market    valu* 

Real    estate    owued 

ON  OF 

UCA 

2Sth   d«y    of 

121,400.00 
4,522,009.43 

aoo,oo«.i.oo 

5,000.00 

17,897.197.86 

8.966,829.78 
3,761.081 

1 

908,939.8- 
4,231,924.21 

1,601.378.00 
41.000.00 

3.028.006.51 
110.995.29 

125,000.00 

S6.40O.0O 

Loans    and    discounts    secured    by 
bond     and     mortgage,     dtvd     or 
other   real   estate   collateral.... 

Loans    and    discounts    secured    by 
other     collatt'ral 

Loans,    discounts    and    bills    pur- 
chased not  secured  by  collateral 
Overdrafts     

Due  from  trust  companies,  bauks, 
and    bankers 

Specie     

L'nited    States    lesral-tender    notes 
and    notes   of   national    banks.. 

Federal     Reserve    notes 

Cash    items,    viz.  : 

Exchanges  and  checks  for  next 
dav"s    clearings 

Customers'     liability     ou     accept- 
ances   (see    liabilities,    per    con- 
tra)       

other  assets,    viz. : 

Accrued   interest  not  entered  on 
books    at    close    of    busiuess    on 
above    date 

Total     i 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    stock 

Surplus  on  market   values: 
Surplus    fund 

542.449.S41. 03 

$1,500,000.00; 

6,000.000.l>0 
lis.  705.41 
6.155.611.12^ 

4,357.96996 

16.420.924. S.1 

40.469.58 i 

15.336.38 

799.S9l>.16 

471.00 

13.004. 190.  S3 

125.000.00 
18.7S2.90 

48.100.00 

Undivided    profits 

1  Surplus  ou   boob   values 

1  Deposits: 

Due    New    York    State    savings 

Deposits  subject  to  check 

Demand    certificates    of    deposit 
Cashier's    checks    outstanding.. 
Certified     checks 

Unpaid    dividends 

Due     trust     companies,      banks 

and    bankers 

Acceptances  of  drafts  payable  at 

a    future  date   or  authorized   by 

commercial  letters  of  credit 

Other   liabilities,   viz.: 

Reserves    for    taxes 

Accrued     Interest     not     entered 
on    books    at    close    of    busi- 
ness ou  above  date 

Total    1 

>42,449,841.03 

FOUNDED 
1803 


The 

Merchants  National 

Bank 

of    the    City   of   New   York 
42   Wall   Street 

This  t'ank  has  paid  to  Us  >i«.Kk- 
hoKlers  conscvutivc  scini  aomi  ■' 
iliviilciuls  since  its  organ i 
amounting   in   the   'k^K'f'^l!***   **^* 


I)iK;einl>ur  20,  1016 


T  11  K    1  N  U  K  !•  K  N  U  E  N  T 


4«J3 


The  First  ReSult 
Of  Training 

More  money  is  not  the 
only  result  of  training, 
but  it   is  the  first. 

Wlu'iluM  yi)ii  au>  ti;iinin<>;  to 
ailvaniv  in  your  pu'seiu  position 
or  to  enter  a  now  lielil,  the  Htst 
phuv  you  tVi'l  your  new  training 
is  in  your  pocketbook  —  your 
pay   envelojie. 

Prepare  yourself  to  EARN  better 
pay.  You  cannot  GET  it  unless 
you  are  qualified  to  EARN  it. 

Tlie  Intoniat'uMKil  Correspoiulenoe 
Srliools  will  hi  ins;-  iii;lit  '"<"  your 
t>\\ii  hmiio  all  tlio  liolp  you  noeil  to 
train  in  a  /ill/i'  of  your  spare  time  for 
wliatover  position  you  mark  on  the 
attached  coupon  //oav. 

No  matter\vhat  education  you  liave 
nrissod;  what  you  do;  how  old  you  are 
or  where  you  live,  you  can  win  like 
all  the  rest,  through  I.  C.  S.  training. 

Mail  the  coupon  today 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1024  SCRAN  ION.  PA. 

Kxplnln,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  tho  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


KI.KnUirAl-KNttlN'NO 

Ivlcctric  Li^ihtins: 
Electric  Knilwoys 
Electric  Wirinji 
Telephone  Expert 

nii.riiAM(  Ai.  nN<;iN*N(] 

Mechiinlcul  Uruftin^ 
Shop  Practice 
Giis  Engines 

rivii.  i:N<:iNF.KniN(s 

Siirvovhii*  «"<!  Mapphiir 
MIM-:  I'OUKW  AiXDSli'r. 
Metal  Mining 
SlAriONAKY   FNCIIS'NO 
Murine   Enpineerintf 
AKCHITECrURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Draftlnff 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
I'M  MItINt;  AM>  IIKATI.NO 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


ADVERTISING 

\Vindo\v  Trimming 
Show  (^ard  Writing 
Lt'lterliiir  aiitl  SitT"  Paiiit'e 
ILLUS  IRATING 
HESICNINC; 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenoff'phy  aiirl  i'>  ppwrU'B 
Hinher  Accounting 
Kuilway  Accounting 
Commercial  Law 
(i»>(>I>  IsNtril  for  KV'YONE 
Teachers  Course 
English   Branches 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRK  ULTURE 
POULTRY 
extile  Manufacturing 


NaYl^ratlun 
riioniistry 

ArrourNNiNtj 

itlutV  ltuatKiin*g- 


Spanish 
(icrnian 
Kreriph 
Italian 


Name- 


Present  Occupation.. 

Street  and  No. 

City 


state, _^_    I 


INCORPORATED    1827 

The  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 

PIERREPONT  and  CLINTON  STREETS 

New  Entrance    300  Fulton  St. 

INTEREST  AT   THE   RATE 'OF 

^^    Per    Cent.    Per  Annum 

will  be  credited  to  depositors  January  i,  1916 
(payable  on  and  after  January  20th)  on  all 
suns  entitled  thereto.  Deposits  made  on  or 
before  January  loth  will  draw  interest  from 
January    1st. 

CROWELL  HADDEN,  President 
I.AURU.S  E.  SUTTON,  Comptroller 
ARTHUR  C.   n.\RE.  Cashier 
(HAS.    C.    PUTNAM,   Asst.    Comptroller 


cliiiiMl  1()  $4. no,  })iit  thcrp  wiiM  H  imr- 
lial  rrcMvi'ry.  In  UiIm  iiioiilh  tlicro 
wiiH  u  riirioiiM  and  rrckU'MM  iiKiVfiin'iu 
III  llm  Mtock  riuiikft,  wh«ro  war  onJcr 
.liai'CM  HoincUiiu's  k>i>>>('iI  <50  or  tO 
pniiils  ill  11  (lay.  'IIh'  pricf  of  wlical 
iiiii.uiifd  III  llio  vicinity  ol'  onu  dol- 
lar, lull  tlic  price  of  col  ton  (  U'h:<  than 
S  cents  when  the  .Near  l)«-Kan)  ro.si*  to 
II'::  ci'iils.  While  tho  railrojid.s' 
jrroH.s  earninK"<  had  shown  a  rediic 
lion  of  nearly  three  percent  for  the 
iirst  half  of  the  year,  their  net  earn- 
iiiKH  had  been  increased  by  l.'i%  pt-'»* 
((•111.  ill  this  month  the  roads  bejraii 
to  feel  (he  severe  pressure  of  freight 
for  export,  a  i)ressure  that  was  to 
enlarKe  their  trallic  and  receipts. 

The  year's  fourth  (juarter  opened 
with  a  fresh  l)urst  of  speculation  in 
war  order  stocks,  October's  transac- 
tions on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
chanjre  amounting  to  2(), GTS, 953 
.shares.  A  succession  of  days  showing 
from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  shares 
reciuired  work  in  the  night  as  well 
as  by  day  in  bankinj?  and  brokerage 
houses,  where  rooms  full  of  cots  for 
the  clerks  could  be  seen.  Bethlehem 
Steel  common  shares  rose  to  459,  and 
then,  for  a  short  time,  to  600.  There 
were  extraordinary  advances  for  the 
shares  of  motor  companies  and  for 
those  of  other  corporations  working 
on  contracts  for  arms,  powder,  and 
ammunition.  No  dividend  has  been 
paid  on  the  Bethlehem  Steel  common 
stock  since  it  was  listed,  nine  years 
ago,  and  only  once  before  this  year 
has  the  price  passed  50.  Then,  in 
1912,  sales  were  made  at  51%.  The 
price  in  .January  last  was  46^2;  on 
October  22  there  were  sales  at  600. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  price  has 
since  been  lost,  sales  having  been 
made  at  471. 

A  REVIVAL  IN  STEEL 

It  became  known  that  in  the  steel 
industry  a  remarkable  revival  of  ac- 
tivity was  in  progress,  due  partly  to 
domestic  demands,  altho  war  orders 
— including  those  for  rails,  locomo- 
tives and  cars — were  still  the  most 
influential  cause.  The  capacity  of  the 
mills  was  engaged  for  many  months 
ahead,  and  offers  of  large  premiums 
for  early  delivery  on  new  orders  had 
been  rejected.  At  the  furnaces  the 
record  for  output  of  pig  iron  was 
broken  in  October,  when  3,125,491 
tons  were  made.  The  Corporation's 
net  earnings  for  the  quarter  ending 
with  September  had  been  $38,718,- 
644  (rising  from  $12,500,000  in  the 
first  quarter,  and  a  little  less  than 
$28,000,000  in  the  second),  and  it  is 
generally  expected  that  the  dividend 
on  the  common  stock  will  soon  be  re- 
stored. For  this  reason  the  price  of 
shares    has    recently    been    in    the 


:  Scollisll 

:  Union  &  Nafionrii; 

i  Insurjince  tompiiny  ! 

\  Of    IdhibiiiMlli  : 

1  l;iiimblUh0il    1/1/4 

llr  WIUII  icon,  fifit  Godfner  ind  fr»ii4i«l 

2  Hiidqutrliri  for  North  imtrxt   Mirlfo'd   Coanoelicvi  ^ 

"  JAME.S   H.    BKr.wmr.H.    M.nav.r  * 

I  SIAILMI.NI  - 

"    United    Sl«le»    Brjincli.  Urcembrr  31.    IVI4    " 


Tola!  Assets 
Total  Liabilitic-8 
R(in.surance  Reserve  . 
Surplus  over    all   Lia- 
bilities 


$6,378,439 
2.752.33V 
2.445.682 

3.626.100 


J.  G.  HILLIARD,  Resident  A^ent 

55  John  Street  New  York  City 


^IIIUIIIIllllllIlllllllllllllHlttltlltlMIIIII!lll)1ll(l!IIMIIIItllttltllltirilIIIII:It!ihltiiui,.tiijuM..ii.t.Ni     M. 

\  After  A 

j  Hard  Day's  Work 

I  rub  the  lircd  muscles  with  -jt   (cw  drops  of  (he  >oolli- 

I  iii£,    refreshing,    aniiseplic    liniment    Absorl>inc,    Jr. 

I  You  will  find  it  pleasant  and  convenient  to  use  and 

a  remarkably  efficacious. 

I  Absorbine,  Jr.,  invigorates  jaded   muscles,  limbers 

I  the  joints  and  prevents  the  second-day  soreness  and 

=  lameness    after    a    strenuous,    tiresome    day    of    sport 

H  or  work. 


Absorbine.  J 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIHENT 


combines  efficiency  with  safety,  being  made  of  pure  | 

herbs,  and   is   positively  non-poisonous.     Then,  too,  1 

Ahforbine,  Jr.,  is  a  safe,  powerful  germicide  which  i 

makes    it    especially    valuable   as    an    application   lor  1 

cuts,   bruises  and   sores.     No  danger  of  infection  if  | 

Absorbjne,    Jr.,    is    applied    promptly.       A    bottle   of  § 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  kept  handy  for  emer-  e 

gcncies  is  excellent  health  and  acci-  M 

dent  insurance.  h 

rSE    AB.SORBINE,    JR.,  wherever  | 

a  high-grat^    liniment  or   a    positive  = 

germicide  is  indicated.  = 

$1.00  a  bottle    at  drugg-ists  1 

ir  postpaid.  = 

A  LIBERAL  TRIAL  BOTTLE  -'"  "«  I 

=       l^^'.^ ■'■•ZQ*''-'     your    address    on    receipt    of     10c    in  = 

=       -^'=-".^~;-"2_.     stamps.  = 

"^    '  W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.  I 

283  Temple  St.         Springfield,  Mass.  | 

?Sri'iiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiii!ii;iiiiiiiiiitiiini!iiiiiiiiii::i!i:'i:::"iii::!ii:""""!""i"-' ' '  '■ ■ 'M 


||[|n|[j[[|!in;![i'" 


Pell  Middlebrook 
&  Company 

EFFECTS  ALL  KINDS 
OF  INSURANCE 

25  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


5ill 
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December  20,  1915 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 

The 

Importers  &  Traders 

National  Bank  ot 

New  York 


at    New   York,   in   the   State   of   New   York,   at 
the  close  ot  business  on  November  loih,  1915. 

RESOURCES 

Loans     and     discounts     (except 

those   shown    on    b) $33,453,892.67 

(b)    Acceptances  of  other  banks 

discounted     308,000.00 

Overdrafts     9.76 

U.  S.  bonds  deposited  to  se- 
cure  circulation    (par    value)  .  50,000.00 

U.    S.    bonds   pledged    to   secure 

U.    S.    deposits    (par   value)..  1,000.00 

(4)  Bonds,  securities,  etc.: 
(c)  Bonds  and  securities 
pledged  as  collateral  for 
State  or  other  deposits  or 
bills  payable  (postal  ex- 
cluded)       99,500.00 

Securities  other  than  U.  S. 
bonds  (not  including  stocks) 
owned    unpleilged 609,663.00 

Subscription  to  stock 
of  Federal  Reserve 
Bank    $450,000.00 

Less   amount    unpaid  225,000.00 

225,000.00 

Value  of  banking  house  (if  un- 
encumbered)             700,000.00 

(10)  Net  amount  due  from  Fed- 
eral  Reserve   Bank 2,449,711.93 

Net  amount  due  from  banks  and 
bankers  (other  than  included 
in    10   or    II) 268.528.0- 

Exchanges   for   Clearing  House.      1,829,150.56 

Other  checks  on  banks  in  the 
same  city  or  town  as  report- 
ing  bank    36,712.33 

Outside   checks   and   other   cash 

items    138,497.72 

Fractional  currency,  nickels  and 

cents    15,080.00 

Notes   of   other  national   banks.  10,039.00 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank: 

Coin    and    certificates 3,015,600.00 

Legal-tender   notes    1,119,403.00 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S. 
Treasurer  (not  more  than  5 
per  cent,  on  circulation)  and 
due   from    U.    S.    Treasurer.  .  38,500.00 

Total     $44,368,287.98 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  stock  paid  in $1,500,000.00 

Surplus   fund    6,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits. .$1,956,454.48 
Reserved   for   taxes        86,377.54 

$2,042,832.02 
Less   current   ex- 
penses, interest, 
and  taxes   paid      248,339.41 

: J, 794,492.6 1 

Circulating   notes   outstanding,  ,  50,000.00 

Due  to  banks  and  bankers 
(others    than    included    in    28 

or    29)     16,595.519,43 

Dividends    unpaid    14,309,00 

Demand    deposits: 

Individual  deposits  subject  to 

check    , ,  .    16,185,654.75 

Certificates  of  deposit   due   in 

k:i^  than    30   days 818,000,00 

Certified  checks   454.741,05 

Cashier's   checks   outstanding.         882.713.60 

I'nited    States    deposits i.ooo.oo 

State,  comity,  or  other  mu- 
nicipal deposits  securetl  by 
item   4C   of    "Utsuurces".  . .  76,119.54 

(Total   demand 

deposits,  ,  ,  .$iR, 4  18,228.04.) 
State   bank   circulation   outstand- 
ing      5.678.00 

Total     $44.308, js;.y8 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  s». : 
I,  II.  II.  PtnVKLL.  Ca-.liicr  uf  the  aluivc 
named  bank,  do  suleiniily  swe.ir  that  the  above 
st.ilement  is  true  to  the  lust  of  my  knowl 
eilijc   and    belief, 

II.    II.    POWELL,   Cashier. 

Subscribed    and    nwiirn    to    before    me    thii 
171I1    d.iy    of    Novrrnlier,    igii. 
(MAS.    K,    M<CAIMIIY.   Notary   Public, 

New   York  Co.   No.   4(i',ij. 

Correct — Allesf 

FDVVAKDTOVVNSKND,  ) 

follN    J.    VV AI.ION,  >  Director*. 

VVM.    A.    lAMISON.  I 


neighborhood  of  87.  In  October  sev- 
eral prominent  railroads  which  have 
terminals  at  Eastern  ports  made  new 
high  records  for  both  gross  and  net 
earnings.  This  has  encouraged  the 
companies  to  spend  large  sums  for 
cars,  rails,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  the 
steel  industry  has  gained  something 
The  Government's  final  report  on 
grain  satisfied  those  who  had  beer 
looking  for  a  billion  wheat  crop.  The 
estimate  was  1,002,029,000  bushels 
For  oats  also  a  new  high  record  was 
made,  and  several  of  the  other  crops 
have  never  been  equaled.  The  yield 
of  corn  nearly  reaches  the  summit, 
and  exceeds  last  year's  crop  by  400,- 
000,000  bushels.  Sales  of  cotton  were 
made  at  12^2  cents.  The  month  fur- 
nished much  evidence  of  prosperity. 

THE  CONGESTION  OF  FREIGHT 

There  was  additional  evidence  in 
November  of  general  improvement 
At  the  steel  mills  the  activity  was 
without  precedent,  and  the  pig  iron 
output  was  only  a  shade  below  Octo 
ber's.  Export  freight  congestion  a. 
Eastern  ports  caused  the  railroads 
to  reduce  the  free  storage  time  al- 
lowed from  30  to  15  days,  and  a  com 
mittee  was   appointed  to  deal  with 
the  problem  from  day  to  day.  There 
were    50,000    loaded    cars    on    side 
tracks  near  New  York.  The  number 
of  ocean  carriers  has  been  reduced 
by   the   war,   but   the  exports   ver> 
largely  exceed  the  normal  quantity. 
Shipments    to    the    Allies    in    nine 
months   were   nearly   $1,000,000,000 
Canada's  seizure  of  17,000,000  bush 
els   of  export   wheat  caused   an   ad 
vance  of  about  10  cents  a  bushel  ir 
our    market.     In    this    month    and 
the  first  half  of  December  more  at 
tention  was  given  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket to  railroad  securities,  although 
remarkable  gains  for  several  war  or- 
der shares  were  recorded.  Those  of 
the  General  Motor  Company    (sales 
at  82  in  January)   rose  to  558. 

Extra  dividends  on  the  stocks  of 
copper,  oil  and  powder  companies  be- 
ban  to  appear.  The  Allis-Chalmera 
Machinery  Company  paid  something 
on  its  preferred  shares  for  the  first 
time  in  three  years.  There  was  a 
.^mall  reduction  of  the  price  of  cot- 
ton, following  the  Government's  re- 
port, showing  a  crop  of  only  11,161,- 
000  bales,  against  last  year's  16,134,- 
000.  The  change  is  due  mainly  to  a 
14  per  cent  reduction  of  acreage. 
Trading  in  stocks  wa.s  restrained  in 
DtremWer  by  the  fact  that  Congress 
was  in  session  and  by  some  appre 
hension  as  to  possible  international 
corri|)lifations.  Even  the  anntiuiu-e- 
tneiit  that  the  Steel  Corporation'!* 
imfilUHl  orders  hud  been  increased  in 
one  month  by   1,024,037  tons  did  nttt 


DIVIDENDS 


THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  24.  1915. 
The  'Board  of  Directors  of  The  Baldwin  Loco 
motive  Works  has  declared  the  regular  seml-aap 
uuiil  dividond  of  thrw  and  oiio-half  (3%<^)  per 
cent,  on  the  Preferred  t'aidtal  Stock,  payable 
January  1,  1916,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
elos«>   of  t)usiiiess,    OecemtHT   11.    1915, 

WILLIAM   do    KRAFFT,    Secretary. 

OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAl  SILVER  CO. 

Slerideu,   C\>mi.,   December   15,    1915. 

Coupons  No.  26.  of  the  Delx-ntupp  Bonds  of  thl» 
Company,  due  January  1,  19U),  will  t>e  paid  oa 
and  after  that  date  on  presentation  at  the  Amer- 
iciiii  Kxchange  National  'Bank.  12S  Broadway.  New 
York   City.         GKORGE   KltCKWKLL,   Sicrttary. 

THE   J.    G,    WHITE    MANAGEMENT    CORP. 

43   Exchange   Place,    New   York. 

MANAGERS 

THE      MANILA      ELECTRIC      RAILROAD      AND 

LIGHTING    CORPORATION. 

The     Boanl     of     Directors     of     THE     MANTLA 

EI.IU'TRIC     RAILROAD     AND     LIGHTINV,     COR- 

POU.XTION    bas   deelari'd    a   quarterly    dividend   at 

ONi:  AND  ONE-HAU''  PER  CENT.    (IMift)  on  the 

Capital    Stock    of    the   Corporation    payable    Friday, 

December  31.   1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 

close  of  business  on  Satnrdav.    D>'cember   IS.    1915. 

T.   W.   MOFFAT,  Secretary. 

RAY  CONSOLIDATED  COPPER  COMPANY. 

25  Broad  St.,  New  York.  Dee.  S,  1915. 
Tile  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ray  Consoli- 
dated Copper  Company  has  this  day  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  50  cents  per  shart-,  payable 
DeceuilH>r  31,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
the   close   of   business   Decemt>er    16,    1915. 

E.  P.  SHOVE.  Treasurer. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  i>49c  (37  54c.  per 
share)  on  the  Preferred  capital  stock  and  a  divi- 
dend of  2%  (50C.  per  share)  on  the  Common 
capital  stock,  both  payable  January  5,  19 16,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
December   14,   191 3. 

L.   A.   COOLIDGE,   Treasurer. 

UTAH   COPPER    COMPANY. 
120  Broadway.    New   Yort,    Dee^oib^r  S.   1913. 
DIVIDEND    NO.    30. 
The  'Board  of  Dir»'>tors  of  the  Utah  Copper  Cbot- 
pany   has   this  tiay   dieelared   the  30th   quarterly  di- 
vidend.    One    didUr    and    fifty    cfots     ($l.oui     d«-. 
share,  tn-ing  at  the  rate  of  Fiftevn   per  cvut   ilS*-"?) 
per   quarter   on    par    value.    payabW    EVc   '   '^        M, 
to  stiK-kholders  of   record   at    the   dose  »a 

•  >n    Deomber    16,     1915.       The    tXH'ks    for  s- 

fer  of  the  stock  of  tlie  Ooiuoany   will  rvujaiu  w^xru. 
C.   K.   LI»»MAN,   Asst.  Secretary. 


EAST  RlVtR  NVIIOIVAL  BAaK 

OF  THE  CITY   OF   NEW   YORK 
680    BROADWAY 
CAPITAL 
SURPLUS    AND    PROFITS^  '■.'.'.'.'.'.     STT.IHi.tt 

VINCENT    M)K.SRR     ' 

KSCAR     .STl.NKK    VIc 

GKdRGK    K      HuVRR ...- 

II.    V.   E.   TEUUl  Nt;  AMiataut  Casi.    r 

DIRECTOR«> 
'W.-iir    Stiner 

I  .  iiMil.T   H.  Thorn  -         -n'l- 

Fn-derie   T     lliiiue  '     vidl&i 

.Ma\lmlli«ii     SlufKei 


Efficient    Living 
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si  iiiiiilulc  \ht  rimrkt'l.  Not.  iiHiri'  lliiiti 
DOO.OdO  (oils  IukI  hiu'ii  cxiuTU'd.  'I'lif 
quantity  hu.s  lu-cii  iiioro  Uian  (ioiililrd 
since  IuhI  DifoniluT.  Stcul  iiiict's 
conlinnc  to  rise.  The  iivcraK*'  l<"i'  'ill 
sttH'l  products  is  now  :f:?l).((S  a  ton. 
This,  Mu'  liijjfhi'st  avcraRit  .sinri'  1*.>()V, 
sh()ws  a  Kain  of  $7.r)0  since  AiiKiist, 
and  one  of  $'.).7'l,  or  .'52'.;  per  cent, 
since  the  hcKiniiin^^  of  the  year. 
FriM^ld  conKi'i^tion  on  the  railroads 
led  t-vvo  I'iastcrn  companies  to  pro 
claim  eml)aiK*>*''^  even  upon  purely 
domestic  shipments. 

GREAT    INI'KRNATIONAL    LOANS 

Our  foreiiju  loans  since  the  war 
began  exceed  $1.000.()00,0()(),  and 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  money  has 
l)een  expended  here.  The  ('anadian 
tlovernment.  eip:ht  Canadian  prov- 
inces and  ten  Canadian  cities  have 
Imrrowed  $147,000,000.  Latin- Amer- 
ica is  in  the  list  for  $14,000,000.  We 
have  made  small  loans  to  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  Norway  and  Greece. 
Great  Britain.  France  and  Russia 
were  borrowers  of  the  largest  sums. 
Our  net  gain  from  immigration  in 
the  year  was  very  small.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  our  great 
trade  with  foreign  lards.  For  the 
twelve  months  that  ended  with  Octo- 
ber the  total,  never  before  equaled 
was  $5,010,382,000.  With  an  impor' 
loss  of  $188,000,000  there  was  an  ex- 
port gain  of  $1,177,800,000. 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year 
all    the    reports    from    authoritative 
sources  are  highly   favorable  as  tr 
the   condition    of   business    and   the 
leading  industries.  There  has  been  ? 
steady  upward  movement.  Our  crop 
have  been  verj'  large,  with  a  demanc' 
for    the    surplus     at    good    prices 
Money    rates    have    uniformly    beei 
low.  In  recent  months  the  tralRc  an( 
earnings  of  our  railroads  have  beei 
growing.     Our    manufactures    have 
been    greatly    stimulated    by    order 
from  belligerents  and  also  from  neu 
trals.  We  are  planning  to  extend  our 
trade  in  countries  where  in  the  past 
we  had  scarcely  a  foothold,  and  the 
plans  are  in  the  hands  of  men  well 
equipped  for  the  work.  In  the  year 
1915  no  other  country  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  our  own. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 

International  Silver  Company,  Coupons  No. 
26  of  Debenture  Bonds,  payable  on  and  after 
January   1,    1916. 

Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Lighting  Cor- 
poration, quarterly,  l'/2  per  cent,  payable  De- 
cember 1,   1915. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  quarterly 
preferred,  IVz  per  cent;  common,  quarterly,  2 
per   cent;   both   payable  January   5,    1916. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  preferred,  semi- 
annual,  3%    per   cent,   payable   January    1,    1916 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper  Company,  quarterly, 
50   cents   per  share,   payable   December  31,   1915. 

The  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent  per 
annum,   payable   on    and  after  January   20,    1916. 

Utah  Copper  Company,  quarterly,  $1.50  per 
share,   payable  December  31,   1915. 
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After  the  disastrous  $80,000,000  conflagration  that  swept  Boston  in 
1872,  a  Boston  newspaper  paid  tribute  to  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company's  prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  its  enf)rmous  losses. 

"All  adjusted  claims  were  paid  at  sight,"  said  this  newspaper,  "without 
discount  or  delay.  Such  a  record  is  its  own  argument  for  integrity,  ability 
and  determination.      A  policy  in  the  Hartford  is  as  good  as  a  gold  bond." 

And  it  is  worth  adding  that  this  disaster  came  less  than  a  year  after 
the  great  Chicago  fire  that  cost  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
over  $1,933,562.     Such  is  the  financial  strength  back  of  the 


For  over  a  century  the  Hartford  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  through  war,  panic  and 
disaster,  has  met  everv  honest  obligation 
fully,  fairly,  and  on  the  dot  of  time.  Asa 
result  it  writes  today  more  fire  insurance  than 
any  other  company  in  the  United  States. 


The  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity 
Compans ,  extending  the  parent  company's 
activities  into  the  field  of  casualty  and 
bonding  insurance,  has  already  earned  a 
reputation  worthy  of  the  Old  Hartford's 
best  traditions. 


INSURANCE  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORD  S 


Thetujo  companies,  betnveen  them,  nvrite  practically  every  form  of  insurance  but  life  insurance. 

Check  on  the  coupon  below  anv  form  of  insurance  in 
which  you  may  be  interested.  Mail  it  to  us  and  we  will 
send  you  full  information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

COUPON    -CHECK      TEAR    OFF  — MAIL 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  (Service  Departmentll2)  125  Trumbull  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen : 
Please  send   information  on  the  kind  of  insurance  checked  to  the  name   and    address   written   on   margin  of  coupon. 


Fire 

Accidoat 
Health 

Auto  Liability 
Auto  Collision 
Auto  Theft 

Auto  Fire 

Z]   Basgage 


Motir  Cycle 
Burglary 

Employer's  Liability 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Bonding 

Elevator 

Plate  Glass 

Race  Horse 


I  Tornado 

;  Hail 
Golfer's  Policy 

ZJ  Parcel  Post 

,  Rent 

J  Merchandise  in  Transit 

J  Live  Stock  Transit 

i  Live  Stock 


a  Sprinkler  Leakage 
Marine 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors 

.  Teaming 

Sal  esmen's  Samples 

Registered  Mail 

Use  and  Occupancy 

_^  Explosion 
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THE    INDEPENDENT 
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INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


THE  YEAR'S  INSURANCE 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  in  advance 
of  the  actual  figures  themselves  to  pre- 
sent even  an  approximately  correct 
statement  representative  of  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  various  branches  of 
insurance  during  the  year  now  drawing 
to  a  close;  but  to  one  serving  as  chron- 
icler and  commentator  of  that  business, 
there  come  day  by  day  numerous  vague 
impressions  which,  cumulative  in  their 
effects,  gradually  harden  into  certain 
well  defined  beliefs  as  the  calendar 
period  approaches  its  end,  and  these 
fairly  serve  to  indicate  broadly  what 
the  result  has  been  in  sum.  Upon  just 
so  shallow  a  base  do  I  venture  the 
statements  which  follow. 

According  to  these  indications  the 
aggregate  amount  of  premiums  in- 
vested this  year  by  the  American  peo- 
ple for  insurance  protection  of  all  kinds 
considerably  exceeds  that  expended  by 
them  in  any  previous  year.  We  nat- 
urally expect  there  will  be  a  steady 
increase  each  year;  growth  upward  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  an  industry  as  vigor- 
ously cultivated  as  is  that  of  insurance 
in  the  United  States.  But  it  seems  to 
have  exceeded  the  average  in  1914. 

In  the  life  insurance  branch  we  have 
about  250  life  insurance  companies 
which  may  be  classed  as  old  line,  legal 
reserve.  There  are  about  200  joint  stock 
fire  insurance  companies  and  about  130 
joint  stock  casualty  and  surety  compa- 
nies. In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
something  like  300  assessment  associa- 
tions and  fraternal  orders,  furnishing 
life  or  accident  insurance  or  both. 
Counting  per  capita,  we  are  by  long 
odds  the  most  heavily  insured  people 
on  earth. 

Of  the  old  line  life  companies  per- 
haps thirty-five,  all  orthodox  in  the 
"matter  of  calculating  policy  reserves, 
have  probably  written  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  new  business  transacted  in 
the  year.  Their  efforts  seem  to  have 
met  with  more  than  the  usual  measure 
of  success  and  when  the  returns  are 
fully  made  I  expect  to  find  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  will  have 
broken  all  previous  records.  The  other 
200-odd,  using  various  modifications  of 
the  policy  reserve  principle,  have,  with 
some  exceptions,  either  held  their  own 
or  made  satisfactory  progress.  A  com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  latter 
class,  inherently  defective  either  as  to 
management  or  financial  condition,  of- 
fer little  promise  of  long  continuance 
of  (lays.  The  companies  in  this  class  are 
to  be  carefully  scanned  by  policyhold- 
ers. Of  more  than  250  organized  or 
projected  within  the  past  decade,  into 
which  stockholder.s  paid  in  on  capital 
account  more  than  $U,0()(),0()0  and 
nearly  $.12,000,000  u(lditi(.t\al  a.s  sur- 
pluM,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  incident 
to  organization,  the  latter  eeitimated  at 


over  $100,000,000,  sixty-five  have  al- 
ready failed,  merged,  retired  or  other- 
wise ceased  business.  Of  more  than  $7,- 
000,000  of  surplus  which  the  sixty-five 
had  when  they  started,  but  $1,000,000 
remained  at  the  end;  and  on  a  capital 
estimated  at  $15,000,000  they  paid  but 
about  $100,000  in  dividends  to  stock- 
holders. 

If  the  record  of  the  fire  waste  in  tne 
United  States  and  Canada  is  any  indi- 
cation of  the  experience  of  the  fire  in- 
surance companies,  the  condition  of  the 
latter  has  materially  improved  during 
1914.  There  seems  to  be  a  reduction  of 
between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000  in 
North  America  in  favor  of  this  year  as 
compared  with  1912  and  1913.  The 
companies  will  doubtless  reflect  this  ex- 
perience, in  which  event  there  is  some 
probability  that  there  will  be  a  satis- 
factory showing,  especially  among  the 
leaders,  in  underwriting  profit.  There 
has  been  little  adverse  legislation  to 
hamper  their  activities  and  no  disturb- 
ances of  a  seriously  'obstructive  char- 
acter save  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
where  the  present  Insurance  Superin- 
tendent has  been  strenuously  endeavor- 
ing since  his  accession  to  the  office  to 
make  trouble  for  them  in  the  courts. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year  there 
was  a  marked  tendency  in  a  number  of 
the  western  and  southern  states  to  de- 
prive the  fire  companies  of  their  rating 
privileges  by  making  them  subject  to 
review  by  commissions  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  or  by  the  commissioners 
of  insurance.  As  it  is,  there  are  several 
states  in  which  this  condition  now  ex- 
ists. While  it  is  doubtless  entirely  use- 
less for  me  to  say  so,  this  is  a  serious 
mistake  and  can  only  result  in  either 
driving  the  best  companies  from  fields 
so  afflicted  or  in  raising  the  rates  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  doing  bu.siness. 
Fire  insurance  thrive^  best,  at  the  low- 
est rates,  where  the  insurers  are  not 
hampered  by  restrictive  laws  and  regu- 
lations. This  is  proved  by  the  figures  of 
the  older  eastern  states  when  compared 
with  those  shown  by  the  western  and 
southern  states. 

I  may  observe,  incidentally,  that 
some  of  the  troubles  with  which  the 
fire  insurance  business  as  a  whole  has 
to  contend  are  caused  by  the  tactless 
acts  committed  now  and  then  by  some 
of  the  largest  companies  engaged  in  it. 
One  of  these  was  recently  indulged  in 
by  a  large  New  York  company  in  an- 
nouncing that  it  would  so»>n  divide 
among  its  stockholdera  a  surplus 
fund  of  $7,000,000  which,  with  the  in- 
vestment of  an  additional  $1,000,000 
l)y  the  stockholders,  would  be  used  in 
iiureaMing  the  capital  stock  from  $2,- 
liOD.DOO  to  $10,000,000.  It  i»  not  claimed 
I  hut  the  $7,(»()0,0()0  has  not  bt*n  fairly 
earned,  iior  that  the  stockholders  ure 
not   fully  entitled   to   it.   In   fact,   1   am 


quite  sure  that,  upon  investigation,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  been  earned — 
not  out  of  profits  made  on  writing  risks 
— on  the  investment  of  the  assets.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  public  mind 
the  declaration  of  such  a  dividend  was 
injudicious;  and  if  it  does  not  reecho 
thru  several  legislative  halls  this  win- 
ter, to  the  disadvantage  of  the  whole 
fire  insurance  structure,  I  shall  be  hap- 
pily disappointed. 

Barring  the  personal  accident  and 
health  branch  of  the  casualty  business, 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  has 
prospered  greatly  this  year.  There  is 
keen  competition  in  the  accident  branck 
and,  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, profits  are  small.  Losses  amount" 
ing  to  nearly  a  million  dollars  were  in- 
curred this  year  in  the  "Lusitania"  dis- 
aster. There  have  been  other  heavy  in- 
dividual losses,  especially  in  the  State 
of  Missouri  as  the  result  of  a  suicide 
law  there  which,  thru  court  decisions, 
has  been  twisted  to  cover  accident 
losses.  All  the  other  lines  worked  by 
the  casualty  companies,  and  especially 
that  of  workmen's  compensation,  seem 
to  have    realized   substantial  profits. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  insurance 
business  is  in  a  sound  and  healthy  con- 
dition and  has  shared  fairly  in  the  un- 
usual prosperity  which  has  blest  the 
United   States  this  vear. 


L.  C.  Rice  Lake.  Wis.— If  you  will 
write  to  the  United  States  Casualty  Com- 
pany, SO  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City, 
they  will  furnish  you  with  full  particulars 
respecting  a  new  policy  they  are  writing 
which,  excluding  death  benefits,  provides 
weekly  imleninities  for  accident  and  sick- 
ness disabilities.  The  rates,  ages  IS  to  49, 
are,    respectively,   $40,   $47.50   and  $53.75. 

M.  D.  S.,  Enterprise,  Ala. — The  Knights 
and  Ladies  of  Honor  is  not  a  life  insur- 
ance company  ;  it  is  a  fraternal  assessment 
life  insurance  association.  It  accumulates 
no  reserve  to  offset  the  increasing  death 
losses  due  to  advancing  age,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  adopt  such  methods  as  you  de- 
scribe. This  order  has  been  losing  business 
steadily  since  1W7.  the  total  insurance  in 
force  at  the  end  of  that  year  being  $SS,- 
027. iTU).  as  against  $G2.72S.0lK)  at  the  end 
of  1014.  I>iiring  the  same  period,  its  total 
disbursements  each  year  have  used  its 
total  income.  Kither  you  must  pay  au  an- 
nual rate  sufficient  to  meet  death  losses 
(which  are  increasing  every  year)  and  ex- 
penses, plus  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used 
as  the  uui-leus  of  a  growing  reserve,  or 
you  must  submit  to  a  readjustment  perii»d- 
ically  that  will  result  in  raising  mouey 
enough  to  make  gooti  accumulated  deficits. 
If  you  can,  get  a  iK»licy  in  a  well  estab- 
lisheil  old  line  comi>any  with  a  giKnl  divi- 
dend   reixird. 


This    department    of    TK«    Indn- 
penilent   will  undertake  to  fumitk 
on   the   reii' 
fonnation    ' 

of    insurancti    and    ti  '.oa 

transacting    it    which    ...     ....    or 

can  procure.    We  cannot,   howevitr, 
1  '  ''       >  i.,    •    i. '     i-ym/Mir*- 

ompumi^t 
>n  (o  tkr  r^ouuite  Ugal 
^  let  uu  for  all.  •.xcevt  in 

ao  fur  an   the  clatma  'iy 

of    them    Iff—     '•    ^'  >«( 

with  the  p>  r» 

\* 

editor    of     th*     ttmurnHce     L^iMtrt^ 
iiient. 


DtHoinber  20«  19ir> 
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•i'KACK  ON  KAirnr' 


lli':,\n^  l''i>iiii  I'lvfiylMidy  1m  fm  inm  !■. 
Ml    wli.v    mil    ha VI'  |ii'in-«'".' 

Cauiiinai.  (iimtoNH  'riiMiiK  (;.i.l  wi-  me 
lit    iH'iuo    with    llio   world. 

(ilNTAVK     ftlVICr,     SkNATHII       WIm.     iIiii.n 

talk  <il'  i.i'acc  at   IIiIh  tliiirV 

IJKIIMAN       IlKUNHiI'MN.      KlU  HIU      III        /'(< 

Ihiji     Till'   iii'iKi'  mission  laiiiiiit   fail. 

M.  I.oiHY  Im  (MiriNtiiinlly  ln'iit  niioii  ili- 
xtio.viiiK   ilsi'ir,  or  iloi'N  it   cxiMl    im   Iuiiki'iV 

Alllll';     WlCl-riCItl.K       No     PIMUT     In     pos^iliir 

until   tii'iiimuy   im  ooiiiiili'li'ly  fnislu'il. 

Vhiou  Ui-UAitu  I  Hiiy  llia(  il  i'-  <riiii 
initl  lo  talk  of  |n'!ur  now. 

liOMioN  I'osT  (Jorinaiiy  i-aii  have  |ii'in-i> 
UM  .><oon  as  slio  liki's  luil  only  on  tin*  tiMius 
of  tlu«   Allii's. 

K.MIIK  IvOlilKOUX,  l>IKWIOU  III'  IHK 
TlllKUS     FoiiMIAllON       'rill'     wist'     tllillK     lo 

liopo  lor  is  a  Iouk  war. 

Maximilian  IIakdkn  For  tho  (Jcriiinn 
p«'oplc  ili'siri-  only  a  worthy  pi'aci'.  mid 
will    iii'viT  diniiiiisli   its  aims. 

Colonial  Skiuktaky  Solk-  (Ji'mmny 
asks  iiothiiiK  more  than  an  lionorabli'  pi'iui- 
with   Kmni>"tws   for   a    liaiipy    future. 

Kino  Constantink  ov  (Iuk.kce — My 
pooplo  do  not  want  war,  and  if  tlu'v  .itid 
1    can   lu'lp   it   wi'  .shall   not    liavi'  any. 

I'KKSIDKNT    CllAlU-KS    WlLLIAM     DABXEY 

Tho  I'ivili/.od  world  is  looking  .  .  .  for 
truth,   for  riKhtoousncss  and   for  peace. 

Pope  Bknkput — Prepare  for  that  iieace 
wlii<'h  the  whole  of  huiuauity  ardently 
wishes  for.  that  is,  a  peaee  that  is  just  and 
lasting. 

Mme.  Daniel  Lesneitr — A  peace  which 
would  bring  Europe  back  to  the  instability 
ot  the  days  before  the  war  cannot  be  con- 
sidered. 

BoNAK  IjAW — Tn  spite  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Near  East,  I  am  more  hope- 
ful than  I  have  been  for  a  good  many 
mouths. 

Chancellor  von  Betumanx-Hollweg 
— This  war  can  ouly  be  terminated  by  a 
peace  which  gives  human  certitude  that  it 
Avill  uot  return. 

Adolpiie  Carnot — Au  assurance  of  final 
triumph  and  we  shall  then  be  in  a  position 
to  dictate  peace.  It  is  not  for  us  to  talk 
about  peace  until  then. 

President  Poincare.  of  France — It 
was  not  to  win  a  precarious  peace  that 
France  rose  up  in  mighty  grandeur  to  the 
accents   of   the    "Marseillaise." 

Albert  Thomas,  CniEF  of  Mttnitions 
BuREAf  of  France — There  will  be  no 
peace  until  a  system  of  right,  founded  upon 
the  victorious  union  of  the  Allies  and  sup- 
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-^^EN-  WANT  ^V^V 


Bart  in  St.  Paul  Daily  News 

THE   QUESTION 


Build  Your  Own 


/ 


Business 

iiiidcr   our  direct  g«-n- 

<ral   mjriicy   contract. 

rins  is  a  lilxral  propo- 

Urf.nl/rd      sitlOII      for      wllicll      IIK'II 

of  al)ility    can    (|iialily. 

A  few  exceptional  op- 
portunities are  open  at  present. 
For  particulars  address : 

John  P.  Roclie,  Vice-President. 


The  Manhattan  Life 
hisurance  Co. 

6(>  Broadivay  New  York 


1  he  Employers*  Liability 
Assurance    Corporation 

LIMITED 
OF  LONDON.  ENG. 

Samuel  Appleton,  United  States  Manager 
Boston.  Mass, 

Cash  Assets  in  the  United  States, 

December  31st,   1914 $8,344,957-76 

Surplus   to   Policy    Holders 2,299,333.8. 

This  Company  issues  all  forms  of  Liability 
Insurance  Policies. 

Its  well  recognized  practice  of  making 
prompt  settlements  of  claims  against  its  Policy 
Holders  has  commended  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  its  Policy   Holders. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE. 

The  attention  of  owners  of  automobiles  is 
called  to  the  policies  of  this  Corporation  in- 
suring against  liability  for  personal  injuries, 
and  also  against  damage  caused  to  the  As- 
sured's  car  or  to  the  property  of  others  as 
the    result   of   collision. 

For  Rates  and  Particulars,  apply  to 

DWIGHT  &  HILLES 

Resident  Managers  (or  New  York  State 

56  Maiden  Lane      New  York,  N.  Y. 


1825  1915 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HRE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

OF   PHILADELPHIA 

Cash    Capital    $750,000.00 

Reinsurance  and  all  Liabilities.  .   5,901,636.73 
Surplus    2,188,553.34 

Total  January  1,   1915 $8,090,190.07 

R.   Dale  Bensox,   President 

John   L.  Thomson,   Vice-President 

W.  Gardner  Croweil,  2d  V.-Pres.  and  Sec'y 

Hampton  L.  Warner,  Assistant  Secretary 
\Vm.    J.    Dawson,    Sec'y   Agency    Departmeni 


DEATH 

DIRECT  TAX  COLLECTOR 

An  Income  every 
month  in  every  year 
can  be  j>uaranteed 
tree  of  all  taxes  to 
wife  and  children. 

The  way  is  easy. 
::     ::     Consult     ::     :: 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

921,  923,  925  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


NO  TIME  LIKE  THE 
PRESENT 


TO  make  permanent  pro- 
vision for  dependents, 
securing  to  them  a  month- 
ly income  for  life. 

In  order  to  acquire  the 
protection  which  life  in- 
surance affords,  it  must 
be  taken  when  you  can 
secure  it.  When  you  be- 
come uninsurable  you  will 
feel  the  need  of  it — but  it 
will  be  too  late. 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pittsfield,  Ma^s. 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  meml)er  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  ma.v  be  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
cumulating a  sufficient  sum  to  support  him  in 
liis  old  age.  xhis  can  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annnity  as  issued  by  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
t.Tinpd  from  any  other  absolutely  secure  invest- 
ment.     For   a    sample   policy    write   to 

HOME  trPE  INSTTRANCE  COMPAlTr 

Geo.    £.    Ide,    President. 

256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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THE     INDEPENDENT 


December  20.  1915 


The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 
Insurance  Company,  Limited 

Sjjtty-eight  years  in  the  United  States 

Total  Losses  Paid  in  the  United  States  Exceeds  $  1 46,000,000 

Payments  made  by  this  Company  in  the  larger  conHagrations 
in  the  United  States  : 


Chicago,  1871 
Boston,  1872 
Baltimore,  1904       - 
San  Francisco,  1906 


$3,239,491 
1,427,290 
1,051,543 
4.522,905 


$10,241,229 
New  York  Office:  80  William  Street 


Henry  W.  Eaton, 
Manager 

George  \V.  Hoyt, 

Deputy   Manager 


].  B.  Kremer,  Ass't  Dep.  Manager 
T.  A.  Weed, 

Agency    Superintendent 


1850 


THE 


1915 


UNITED  STATES  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


In  the  City  of  New  York 


Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 


JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.  D.. 

President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE  H.   KELSK^ 

I'res.    Title    Guarantee    and 

Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER 
Banker 

EDWARD     TOWNSEND 
I 'res.   Importers  and   Trad- 
ers Nat.  r>ank 


(jood  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory 
if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad- 
<lition  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal 
interest  insuring  an  income  for  tlie  future. 
Address  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office, 
\o.  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


i: 
lit 


LINCOLN  TRUST  COMPANY 

Mfnibt-r    <jf    New     Yorl.^    Clearing    House    Aitociation 

204  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


BRANCHES 


ij:  BROADWAY  AND  I.KONARD  ST. 


BROADWAY   AND  7>M  M 


Mercantile  and  Personal  Account*  received  subject  to  check 
or  on  Certificate  of  Deposit.      Interest  paid  on  lUilv  lirtUn.  r-» 

teiHimmiiminmiiimmimimmminimiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiinmin^  


portt'il    by    tho    free   ailhorenoe   of   lUMitrals. 
li:i.><  abolished  forever  the  violenee  of  war. 

Ceuman  FiEi.n  Marsiiai,  von  IIinden- 
itiUd — This  war  must  not  end  witliout  the 
three  principal  sinners,  (.reat  Britain. 
Serbia  and  Italy,  receiving  just  punish- 
ment. 

(lABKiKi.  Haxatoux — We  have  already 
killed  two  or  three  million  CJennans  and 
Austrians  :  since  it  seems  that  that  is  not 
I'Hough.  we  shall  keep  it  up  until  the  sur- 
vivors see  reason. 

Stepiiex  Piciton.  Former  Mimstek  of 
FouEu;.\  Affairs — Peace  will  be  a<'cept- 
•Mble  oidy  when  it  can  guarantee  to  France, 
the  strength.  prestige  and  prosjierity 
of  the  victor,  liberty  and  indepeuden*-*'. 
a  durable  trauipiillity. 

PuoF.  Charles  Richet.  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Scie.mes — The  advantages  of 
even  a  victorious  i)eaee  seem  to  me  mediocre 
in  comparison  with  the  bUxid  which  has 
been  shed  and  the  sacrifices  made. 

William  Jennings  Bryan — I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  at  ouee  assure  the  Presi- 
dent of  its  readiness  to  support  him  in  any 
effort  which  he  may  see  fit  to  make  to 
hasten   tlie  restoration  of  peace  in   Europe. 


LOOK  AFTER  YOUR 
OWN  FENCES 

I'.Y  William  Frederick  Dix 


ONE  eminent  financier  will  predict 
that,  in  case  this  country  should 
be  drawn  into  the  present  Euro- 
pean complications,  an  immense  activ- 
ity would  be  created,  our  foundries  and 
mills  and  railroads  would  be  rushed 
with  work,  stocks  would  rise  and  a  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  would  usher  in  good 
times.  Another  will  state  that  any  such 
event  as  an  entanglement  with  any  war- 
ring country  would  be  disastrous  to 
America's  prosperity,  that  the  dangers 
and  uncertainties  and  the  fearful  cost 
of  warfare  would  cause  a  depression 
which  we  could  not  recover  from  in 
years. 

Another  expert  in  economics  will  say 
that,  even  if  we  keep  out  of  the  present 
war  entirely,  the  effect  upon  us  of  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  will  be  hard  be- 
cause Europe  will  have  become  well 
nigh  bankrupt  and  exhausted,  her  pur- 
chasing power  will  be  limited,  that  she 
will  have  to  give  up  all  luxuries  for 
many  years  and  that  she  will  naturally 
have  to  encourage  home  industries  and 
spend  as  little  money  outside  her  own 
frontiers    as    possible.    Th  •     with 

poverty  stricken  foreign  c- ^  rs  our 

own    trade    will    languish.    Another   ex- 
pert announces  that  Ame:' 
will  boom  just  as  soon  as  ■. 
beeau.se   Europe  will   be  in  need  of  ev- 
ery thing  we  can  in  ■ 
anil  send  over  and  ' 

will  surely  be  in  demand  as  never  be- 
fore. 

One  malt  will  tell  you  you  can  make 
a  fortune  now  by  buying  war  stocks. 

.      -'  iva    it    is    too    l:i '    '^at 

III  may  cvdlap.->v  "* 

Vou  hear  v^onderful  tale*  ol  A. 

i'     I. -       .,v .f      .i\    -.^ii.! 

SOU    ilidn't    do    thr    sw 

,..  .1...  ->.,^\  inttrket  n.  ,=.:...  a...  - 

'in«  \*  within  your  r^Mp  it 
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you  cum  only  liil   it   rijjrht.   Many  a  con 
Noivalivo     liiiHin«'H.s     man     thfso     »layH, 
wt'ury    of    tlu'    daily    tr,\\in\    and    Hniall 
margin   of    proHts   oi'   no    piiifilh   at    all, 
is   tt'inplfd    to   lake  ont"   lii^    pllln^,'(•   luiil 

HC«'      ll'      111-      faiUInt       SnIIH'lloW      "WIM      nlll 

Win." 

And  in  tl)o.st'  days  of  di.s<|ui<'luili'  and 
wurH  and  rumors  of  wars  and  conllict- 
inn  news  and  alainis  and  conl  radiclory 
advice  from  the  "men  wlio  know."  it  is 
u  romarUaldy  k""<I  opi>'"'t""it.V  l<>  ;>• 
Umtl  strictly  (o  your  own  alFairs  and 
l«l  l\w  olhfr  fellow  taki'  I  In-  fcaiful 
rihks  and  possibly  rak»«  in  llio  win- 
ninjrs.  A,  U  and  ('  nuiy,  it  is  t  rut-,  make 
larn't*  prolits  (piickly.  If  thi-y  do  you 
may  be  sure  Uicy  will  spread  the  triad 
tidings  and  tell  you  how  easy  it  is  if 
you  were  oidy  as  smart  as  they.  Uut 
in)w  about  1>  and  K  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  alphabet?  How  about  the  many 
who  plun^rc  and  lose?  Do  they  talk 
al)out  it?  Not  much ! 

This  is  decidedly  the  time  to  look 
after  your  own  fences,  to  see  that  they 
are  sound  and  that  your  i)roperty  is 
adequately  protected.  Do  not  speculate 
with  your  surplus  earnings  or  your 
savings.  This  is  the  most  favorable 
time  to  invest  in  {"ood  bonds,  to  in- 
crease your  life  insurance,  to  keep  a 
jrood  balance  in  your  bank.  It  is  not 
often  that  you  can  readily  pick  up  jiiit- 
edge  bonds  on  a  five  per  cent  basis. 

If  you  can  introduce  a  little  more 
economy  into  your  personal  and  house- 
hold expenses,  do  so  now  when  you 
have  such  jrood  company.  "The  best 
people  are  doing:  it."  Do  not  strain 
your  credit,  reduce  your  debts,  get 
yourself  in  as  strong:  a  position  finan- 
cially as  possible.  The  whole  world  is 
in  an  abnormal  condition  and  no  one 
can  possibly  predict  as  to  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

The  man  who  conducts  his  business 
and  his  household  affairs  along-  sound 
and  conservative  lines  is  the  man  who 
is  in  an  admirable  position.  The  man 
who,  by  some  freak  of  the  market  ac- 
quires sudden  wealth,  may  excite  envy, 
but  the  man  who  pursues  the  even  tenor 
of  his  ways,  undisturbed  by  alarms, 
giving  his  energy  and  best  attention 
to  the  business  he  knows  best — his  own 
— who  thinks  of  safety  first  and  who  is 
wise  enough  to  be  thoroly  conservative, 
is  the  man  who  will  command,  not  the 
envy  of  the  thoughtless  but  the  ad- 
miration and  the  respect  of  the  thought- 
ful. 

Xcw   York   City 


THE    BEGGAR 

I  will  write  no  verses  today  ; 

From    its   blazing   threshold   the   suu 
Hatli   scattered  its  gold  iu  my   way; 

I   will  walk  till  the  daylight  is  done. 

I  will  lie  on  the  sweet-smelling  grass 
In  my  hunger  to  eat  my  bread, 

Watching  the  clouds  as  they  pass 
In   the   azure  seas  overhead. 

Beggar  with  thoughts  in  the  sky. 

Ragged   among   the  flowers, 
Eartli-horn    and    doomed    to   die, 

Living  eternal   hours. 

From  "Our  (jleamitif/  Dona."   hy 
Daniel  Sargent    (Badfjcr) 


^''Tlic  Leading  hire  Insiitaiuc  (jinifniny  of  Arrwrica/' 
STATIIVIFNT  OI    TIIF.  CONHFriON  OF     11 II. 

/ETNA 

iNsuRANci:    Company 

IIAK  I  lOKI),  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
Oil  the  .M.St  Jay  of  Dtt  cinlK-r,  Vn  \ 


Cash  Ciipifal,    -        -        -        - 

Kcmmvc,  kt    liiMiraiiic  (I'lii)    .... 
kcscrvc,  Re- Insurance'  (  Marine)  .  . 
Ivcscrve,  Unpaid  Losses  (I''irc)   .  .  . 
i\os(Tve,  I'lipaid  Losses  (Marine) 
<  )tlu'r  ( "l.iims 

Net  Surplu.s,  -  -  -  - 
Total  Assets,  -  -  -  . 
Surplus  for  Policy-Holders, 


$.S,(MM),(MM).00 
472,500.50 
223.779. 6  J 

$2.^.4()0,.S2f>.9') 
^11,668,448..V> 


LOSSES  PAID  IN  NINETY-SIX  YEARS: 

$144,393,663.21 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 

WILLIAMS 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N. 

E.  J.  SLOAN,  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretaries 

E.  S.  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY  RALPH  B.  IVES 

VV.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 


WESTERN  BRANCH,  fTIIOS.   E.   GALLAGHER.  C;enM   Agent 

1 75  W.Jackson  Boul'd.  <  L.  ().   KOHTZ,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent 

Chicago,  HI ( L.  O.   KOHTZ,  Marine  Ger.'l  Agent 

PACIFIC   BRANCH,  f  VV.   H.    BREEDING.  General   Agent 

301  California  St..  i  GEO.  E.  TOVVNSEND.  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent  (Fire> 

San  Francisco,  Cal (.E.  S.  LIVINGSTON,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent  (Marine) 

(■CHICAGO.  111.,   175   VV.  Jackson    Boul'd 
NEW    "^ORK,  6365    Beaver   Street 

.\I.\RINE    DEPARTMENT ^BOSTON,   70   Kilby   Street 

PHILADELPHIA.  226   Walnut  Street 

(-SAN  FRANCISCO,  301   California  Street 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllN^ 


Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  United  States      m 

and  Canada  ~ 


I 
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ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

ATLANTIC    BUILDING.   51    WALL    STREET.    NEW    YORK 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation  Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making 

Loss  Payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries. 

Chartpred  by  tbe  State  of  .N'pw  York  in  1S42,  was  preceded  b.v  .1  stock  company  of  a  similar 
luime.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and  part  of  its  capital,  to  tbe  extent  of  $100,000. 
was  used  witb  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  re- 
paid with  a   bonus  and  interest  at  the   expiration   of   two  years. 

During    its    existence    the    company    has    insured    property   to  the   value   of §27,964.578.109.00 

Received    premiums    thereon    to    the    extent    of 287.324.S90.99 

Paid    losses    during    that    period 143. 820. 874. 99 

Issued    certificates    of    profits    to    dealers 90.801.110.00 

Of    which    there    have    been    redeemed S3. Sll. 450.00 

Leaving    outstanding:    at    present    time 6.9S9. 660.00 

Interest   paid   on   certificates   amounts   to ^3.020.223.85 

On  December  31.    1914,   the   assets  of  the   company     amounted     to 14.101,674.46 

Tbe  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums  terminated   during   the   year,    thereby    rednciug    the    cost    of    insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued  subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered  to 
be   redeemed,   in   accoi-dance   with   the  charter. 

A.    A.    RAVEX,   Ctairman  of  the   Board 

CORNELIUS    ELDERT.    Pres.  CHARLES   E.    FAY.    2d    Vice-Pres. 

WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS.    Tice-Pres.  G-    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES.    See. 
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Woodward,  Baldwin  &  Co. 

43-45  Worth  Street,  New  York 


SELLING     AGENTS     FOR    THE 


PiedmonI  Mfg.  Co. 
Lorav  Mills 
Enterprise  Mfg.  Co. 
Anderson  Cotton  Mills 
Greenwood  Cotton  Mills 
Granby  Cotton  Mills 
Victor  Mfg.  Co. 
F.  W.  Poe  Mfg.  Co. 
Fairfield  Cotton  Mills 
Pickens  Mills 
The  Carolina  Mills 
Hermitage  Cotton  Mills 
Woodiide  Cotton  Mills 


Orr  Cotton  Mills 
Easley  Cotton  Mills 
Richland  Cotton  Mills 
Beaver  Dam  Mills 
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Judson  Mills 
Monoghan  Mills 
Woodruff  Cotton  Mills 
Franklin  Mills 
Grendel  Mills 
Glenwood  Cotton  Mills 
Brogon  MilU 
Ninety-Six  Cotton  Mills 
Williamston  Mills 


Olympia  Cotton  Mills 
Chiquola  Mfg.  Co. 
Toxaway  Mills 
Brandon  Cotton  Mills 
Lois  Cotton  Mills 
Lydia  Cotton  Mills 
Ottarav  Mills 
Eureka  Cotton  Mills 
Capital  City  Mills 
The  Harlwell  Mills 
Warren  Mfg.  Co. 
Maplecroft  Mills 
Pine  Creek  Mfg.  Co. 


Sheetings,  Shirtings,  Drills, 
Fine  Cloths,  Outing  Cloths 

WARREN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DUCKS.  22  TO  120  INCHES.      DIFFERENT  WEIGHTS 


ORGANIZED  A.  D.  1720 


THE 

LONDON 
ASSURANCE 

(FIRE) 

CHARLES  L.  CASE 

MANAGER 


84  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


PHINIX 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  LTD. 

OF  LONDON 


(Established  i/Sj) 


FIRE 


Use  and  Occupancy-Tornado 
Sprinkler  Leakage 


Head  Office  for  the  Unted  States 

lOO  WILLIAM  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

PERCIVAL  BERESFORO.  Manager 


THE  PEOPLES  TRUST  COMPANY 

I8I-18J  MONTAGUE  STREET.  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

Noilrand  Avenue.  Corner  Herkimer  Street 
Clinton  Avenue,  Corner  Myrtle  Avenue 
Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
43     Flatbu*h     Avenue,    Near    Fulton     Street 


I.   G,    r>«ttmer 
lliH.Kf  j.  Morae 
VVilli;iiii    II     Hill 
lliiw.iiil    M     .Siiiilh 
D.iviil    A.    Ilooily 
Jan.    A.    Siiiilti 


TRUSTEES 


HrrtuTt    L.    I'r.ill 
Willi. nil   ( '.   (  iiiirliiry 
Willuiii   H.  (mh.iI 
VV     hjigriie    Kirilll.ill 
Ailii.iii    r.    Kirrii.iii 
I  till  1.1   M     KiiKli> 


VVilli.1111    K.    Iliiriiioi. 
(  hitrlrii  A.    hix.ily 
M.ix     Kiii'kKulirr,    Ji 
Wilier    V     ('r<iiif..i.l 
(   liiili'*    K.     Kiil.ri  (inn 

J   .IIIH      II         loulJlll 


I. .hi)    F     Ihiarbruiiil 

I  '    'fiias    K.     M.ii  r.tv 
•  1  <r   VV      l)avuoii 


.\ii.llrw    l>      Halt. I 
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Invite*  d«po«lla  from   lncllvMii«U,    Firm*  and  Corporallon*.   and   •••ks  Appolnltnanl   «• 

i      •  '%•*<!       I    I  t<«t  r-r- 


THE  MOVIES 

BY   MARGUERITE  WILKINSON 

Whoio    double    rows    of    sharp,    unwinking 

liRhts 
Ciirvo  to  a  vivid  arch  iibtwe  the  d(X)r 
i)f  the   "Palace   Theater."   there  a   rasping 

lilt. 
The  stedfast  gayety  of  the  phonograph 
I     heard.    The    thing    was    singing    "Tip- 

perary." 
I  .stopped  to  look  and  listen  with  the  crowd 
And  read  the  lurid  promise  of  sensation 
That    billboards    showed.    "Loretta's    ()nlv 

Sin," 
"A    Gentleman    Convict,"    caught    in    high 

finance, 
"A  Fight  with  Lions,"  gory,  two  reels  long ! 
I  saw  the  posters,  gaudy  green  and  red. 
A  train  wrecked,  and  a  comet  in  the  sky. 
And  tawny  lions  grinning  at  their  prey 
And  flourishing  stormy  tails.  • 

Then  I  looke<l  in. 
Envious  of  those  who  purchased  hapi)iness 
With  ten  cent  pieces  at  a  picture  show. 
And  all  the  time  the  insistent  "Tipperary  " 
Was  calling  idlers  from  the  cheerless  street. 
And  "//'.\"  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperunj — 
li's  a  long  way  to  go!"    .   .   . 

Then  I  went  in  and  joined  a  sodden  trow.i 
In    the    stale    smother    of    their    own    hor 

breath, 
(razing,  as  only  such  and  children  gaze, 
I'pon  the  glamor  of  a  world  unknown. 
Women   were  there  from  tawdry  furnishe<l 

fiats— 
Drab  wives  with  sickly  babies  in  their  arms. 
Who  came  to  find  a  little  gUmpse  of  home 
As  money  or  the  country  makes  it  fair  : 
And  other  women,  whose  vague  dreams  had 

vanished. 
Blown  as  a  candle's  flame  before  a  wind 
Of  swiftly  driven  sorrow,  doubt  or  sin. 
Who  came  to  seek   those  dreams  of  other 

days ; 
And  there  were  men.  the  solid  workingmen. 
Mechanics  of  untaught  imagination. 
Who  came  to  see  the  antics  of  the  rich 
Displayed  in  pomp  upon  the  picturt?d  screen. 
To    help    out    piece    by    piece    a    vision    of 

wealth  ; 
And  other  men.  the  failures  of  the  city. 
The  frayed  and  faded  tissue  of  the  ra<v. 
( Who  work  no  harm  to  others  and  no  good 
fan  compass  for  themselves) — they  came  to 

color 
The  dingy  fabric  i>f  e.x(>erience 
With  this  poor,  garish  loveliness  and  light. 
And  there  were  lovers,  laughing  grirls  and 

boys 
Who  spent,  with  all  youth's  own  brave  gay- 
ety 
The  wages  of  an  hour'.>»  dull  t».»il,  who  iaiii%- 
To    find    their   own    romaniv   and    know    it 

gi»><l : 
Ami  there  Nvere  children,  fruit  tot>   carU    'ii.^ 
Kor  soundness,  sad  in  grim  s<.>i 
And   then   a   few,   whose  hands    .i ...4 

and  heavy 
Against  their  kind,  who  had  drunk  aiu  like 

wine 
And  now  must  taste  the  bitter,  bitter  drifgs. 
.Vnd  tasting  long  for  re.spite--to  forget ' 
Such   were  the  folk  who  drew  with  subll«r 

jMiwer 
My  soul  into  the  current  of  *'■■--  ■  '      , 
For,  as   1   wutchetl,   1   U>veil 
Yt's.   "Its  a    '  '  '.[■11  n'l'i  I  ■! >  If- 

Hut   my   he  '"    .     .     . 

For  us  the  ii.>us  wi-ie  iir.-  and  life'*  udwu- 

t  u  re. 
Danger  mid  sti'  Wm, 

'I'lie  ti'iuiii|ih  at  '  ' 

"l.tiretta"  was  a  p. 
.Viid   the  young  I'lt-i  ad   iii«r- 

rie«l  her 
Was  (lalahad  or  l.micelof  or   .Arthwr 
The  "ctuivict"  J  ^' 

.\iid  we.   with  1 
Were   «.  . 
An, I   Til 
I'       ■      ,  ,  . 

holioi'S, 
iU<uv  the  dull,  (letly  tr«veattie«  of  Uuljr  ; 
Our  mouIm   went  friN*  M  (h«  wkilv  mmaW  «| 

ha  tie  H    ■ 
NV'e  Iravelled  all  ihe  wtkjr  lu  Ttyy^ritry- 

I  t',     .1     '.i.a.i      ..   .,  .,      >..       ...    '" 
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'rhoii  rcuciicf  lip  ti)  (lud  ! 

TIioii.  whose  tall  cities,  grope  with  thriist- 

iiiK  spires 
Into  tlic  sliininR  ompiro  of  tho  sky, 
Stimd   now  with   tiiy  k<)<>'1   woiipoqH  in    tliy 

hiinds. 
There's  n  task  here  for  a  Builder. 

Hark  the  wind 
That  moans  in   from   the  sea!   It  hath  no 

more 
The  song  of  i)rotid  ships  RoinR  tinnfraid 
Nor  the  sweet  hum  of  cities  at  their  mills  ; 
Th^  beat  of  -soids  is  in   it   .    .    .   and   the 

.     wings 
-,0£  wasted  dreams,  and  the  great  gasp  of 
Death. 

See,   there's  a  flame  to  eastward !  Half  a 

world 
Burns  to  its  naked  timbers  I  Ileav'n  itself 
Is  stained,  and  all  the  dynasty  of  stars 
Which   we   had'  built  our   stone   to   like   a 

song. 
Is  blotted  by  the  angry  bloodied  fires ! 

They  burn  I  Our  brothers'  cities  !  All  those 

,  ,    towers  ,     ■ . 

Where    History    lay    cradled    and    where 

Truth 
Dwelt  in  her  golden  garments  like  a  Queen. 
And  Art,  her  handmaid,  brushing  from  her 

robe  '-':._   .;  .'^•-  .„■'- 

The  Dust  of  rotted  -ceniuries.  stood  forth 
Clear-eyed,   a   star-smudged   palette  in   her 

hand. 
And   God   Himself  upon  her  brush's  tip— 
They  burn  I   Those  ancient  splendid   cities 

burn  ! 
What  Art  is  left?  What  truth?  What  His- 
tory ? 
The  whole's  to  build  again — and  we  alone 
Are  strong  to  build  it !  Now,  my  country, 

rise. 
And    take  The   stone   up   in    thy    straining 

hands. 
To  thee  of  all  the  nations  and, the  tribes 
That  e'er  have  played  the  gam^  of  Destiny 
Is  given  the  task  to  shape  the  world  anew ! 

Then   wake,    for    dawn    is   shining   on    the 

stone ! 
Fling  thy  tall  spires  to  Heaven  like. a  song! 
Come,  lift  the  world  up  to  the  rising  sun, 
America,  thou  Builder ! 

— From  Poems,  by  Dana  Burnet.  Harper 
&  Brothers. 


I'  I,  \  V  I  V  f:     TIIK     f:  A  M  t 

<  <i|i-    1,1    III!-    '  rrin;^      vn  \>-  ■    »*f 

KriliHli  Ktil  iiihi  '-/v  in  lli<-  wur  \* 

undoiibti'dly  thut  of  Ihu  rhurifu  of  the 
London  IrJMh  Kifl«'H  in  th«-  attack  upon 
Loom.  Tim  ^rapliic  account  of  ihcir  jfMJ- 
lunt  flp:lil  »(fiiiriNt  tnfmoridouN  oddH,  um 
onu  of  the  wounded  Noldicrn  told  it  Ut 
a  corrcMp<indenl  rif  tim  W'lnni/Hff  Free 
I'ifHH,  han  tbi;  thrill  of  old-tim«  war- 
fare, in  inlort'Hlintf  contraiit  U>  the 
mnchunical  monotony  of  much  of  the 
fltrbtinK  today: 

Ah  Noon  HH  we  Ihmii'iI  the  Rri'iil  lioinliar'i 
inent  Ntnrt  we  kiH'w  the  Itix  ndviiticc  wuh 
nhoiit  to  Ih-kIii,  iirid  fur  iiinctfcii  koljd  dnyN 
the  KUMs  liiHiKeil  iiway,  till,  iim  otic  wit  in 
the  I'CKiiiK'iil  pill  It,  "(I  wiiN  a  wonder  the 
Hhells  iliiln'l  liiiily  wi-jj  Jiirn  to;;i-tti<-r  in 
the   iiir,"   H<i   thick   did   tliey   ci.riie. 

Uiie  Kid  of  our  iiicii,  footliMllfTM  hy  pr'>- 
fi'SNioii,  miide  II  NtraiiKc  rcMoliitioii.  It  whn 
lo  take  a  foothiill  iiiong  with  them.  The 
•  dlicer  discovered  tliiM  mid  firdercf)  the  foot- 
ball to  he  taken  Imck  to  the  hat-e.  Hut  the 
oM  iiii-inlierH  rif  the  f/ondrm  IriMb  I''oofhiill 
cliii)  were  not  to  be  done  out  of  the  Krentent 
jjaine  of  tlieir  livcH  -thr?  Inst  to  Home  of 
llieni,  poor  fellows — and  just  before  .Mnjor 
r.ercsford  g.ive  the  fiKnal.  the  leather 
turned    n|)   again    mysterioiiHly. 

Suddenly  the  officer  in  commiind  gave 
the  signal.  "Over  you  go,  biflH."  With  that 
the  \\ii<de  line  sprang  up  as  one  man.  Home 
with  a  prayer,  not  a  few  making  the  hIrd 
of  the  cross.  But  the  footballePH.  they 
chucked  the  ball  and  went  after  it  jtist  as 
cool  as  if  on  the  field,  passing  it  from  one 
to  the  other,  tho  the  iaillets  were  flying 
tliick  as  hail,  crying.  "On  the  ball.  I^ondon 
Irish  I"  and  they  actually  kicked  it  right 
into  the  enemy's  trench  with  the  cry 
"(Joal  I"  tho  not  before  some  of  them  had 
heeu   picked  off  on   the  way. 

When  we  reached  the  (Jerman  trench 
under  a  cloud  of  smoke  we  found  noth- 
ing but  a  pack  of  beings  dazed  with  terror. 
In  a  jifTy  we  were  over  the  parapet  and 
the  real  work  began.  A  kind  of  madness 
comes  over  you  as  you  stab  with  your 
bayonet  and  hear  the  shriek  of  the  poor 
devil  suddenly  cease  as  steel  goes  thru  him 
and  you  know  he's  "gone  west."  Tlie  beg- 
gars did  not  show  much  fight,  most  having 
retired  into  their  second  line  of  trenches 
when  we  began  to  occupy  their  first  to 
make  it  our  new  line  of  attack.  That  meant 
clearing  out  even  the  smallest  nook  or 
corner  that  was  large  enough  to  hold  a 
man. 

When  it  came  to  cold  steel,  which  they 
can't  stand,  they  ran  like  hares.  So.  hav- 
ing left  a  number  of  our  men  in  the  first 
trench,  we  went  on  to  the  second  and  then 
the  third,  after  which  other  regiments 
came  up  to  our  relief  and  together  we 
took  Loos.  It  wasn't  really  our  .ob  at  all 
to  take  Loos,  but  we  were  swept  on  by 
the  enthusiasm.  I  suppose,  and  all  day 
long  we  were  at  it.  clearing  house  after 
house,  or  rather  what  was  left  of  the 
bouses.  Stabbing  and  shooting  and  bomb- 
ing till  one  felt  ready  to  drop  dead  one's, 
self.  We  wiped  the  Twenty-third  Silesian 
regiment  right  out.  but  it  was  horrible  to 
work  on  with  the  cries  of  the  wounded 
going  up  all  round. 

The  battle  now  became  terrific.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  of  Krupps  was  be- 
ing chucked  at  us  wholesale. 

We  could  hardly  stand  from  fatigue,  hav- 
ing been  in  action  steadily  since  Saturday 
morning,  but  still  we  fought  on  almost 
blindly. 

The  last  few  hours,  however,  were  ter- 
rific. Our  own  shells  had  come  to  our  res- 
cue and  under  their  shelter  new  troops 
came  -to^  relieve  us,  together  with  the 
stretcher  bearers  for  our  wounded.  As  soon 
as  we  got  to  the  back  trenches  in  safety 
a  huge  cheer  went  up  from  all  the  others. 
"The  London  Irish — Hurroo  !" 


U  niler wiiDtl  Sc  U ndvr wood 
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TUbJ    DILATORY    TACTICS    OK    AUSTRIA 


AUS'l'UlA'S  reply  in  tho  "Ancdiia"  ciisc  is  n 
k'KJilist ic  uthMiipt  lo  bel'oK  tlu*  issue  and  delay 
a  settlomeiil.  The  points  which  it  purports  to 
make  are  these : 

The  United  States  has  not  precisely  speeilied  tlie  facts 
on  which  it  bases  its  case. 

It  docs  not  designate  the  persons  on  whose  testimony 
it  relies. 

It  has  not  enumerated  the  particular  points  of  law 
ajrainst  which  the  commander  of  the  submarine  of- 
fended. 

I']ven  if  its  presentation  of  the  facts  were  correct  in 
all  points  and  the  most  rigorous  legal  conception  were 
applied  to  them,  it  does  not  in  any  way  follow  that 
blame  should  attach  to  the  commander  of  the  submarine 
or  the  Austrian  Government. 

The  Austrian  Government  does  not  possess  authentic 
knowledge  of  all  the  pertinent  correspondence  with  the 
German  Government  on  the  similar,  tho  essentially 
unlike,  cases  to  which  the  American  Government  seems 
to  refer. 

The  Austrian  Government  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
not  bound  by  any  attitude  that  the  Berlin  Government 
may  have  taken  in  those  cases  and  reserves  to  itself  full 
freedom  of  maintaining  its  own  legal  views  in  the  pres- 
ent case. 

These  points,  ingeniously  as  they  are  framed,  are  not 
well  taken. 

Amply  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  base  the  Ameri- 
can demand,  even  if  no  other  were  available,  is  con- 
tained in  the  official  announcement  of  the  Austrian  Ad- 
miralty. There  it  is  plainly  admitted  that  the  "Ancona" 


was  torpedoed  when  ii   w.is  im  ionffPr  trylnpr  to  excape 
and  while  passenj^'Ts  were  still  on  board. 

The  mere  .statement  of  this  fact  carricH  with  it  the 
legal  biusis  on  wliicli  the  American  demand  iH  foundwl. 
Such  an  attack  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  ruleH 
and  i)rinciples  of  international  law  and  crjuity. 

The  correspondence  with  the  (ierman  Government 
was  not  referred  to  in  the  American  note  as  in  any 
sense  binding  on  the  Austrian  Government.  It  y/sm 
merely  asserted  there  that  thru  this  correspondence, 
which  had  been  officially  transmitted  to  Vienna,  the 
Austrian  Government  was  fully  advised  of  the  attitude 
of  our  Government  toward  such  attacks. 

The  Austrian  Government  may  not  be  bound  by  any- 
thing done  by  Berlin,  but  the  American  Government  is 
bound  to  hold  the  Austrian  Government  to  the  same 
strict  accountability  to  which  it  has  held  its  ally. 

There  is  no  loophole  of  escape  for  Austria.  Two 
courses  are  open  to  her.  She  can  comply  with  the  Amer- 
ican demands  or  cause  the  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  The  United  States — 
Government  and  people — has  no  intention  of  allowing 
the  junior  partner  in  the  Teutonic  alliance  to  take  up 
the  business  of  violating  American  rights  on  the  seas  at 
the  point  where  we  persuaded  the  senior  partner  to  drop 
it.  Those  rights  will  be  respected  to  the  full  or  we  will 
know  the  reason  why. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which' 
the  exchange  of  notes  is  going  on.  The  submission  of 
Germany  to  our  demands  puts  us  on  the  most  solid 
ground.  Austria  would  do  well  to  come  down  gracefully 
— and  speedily. 


UNDER    NEW    MANAGEMENT 


THE  retirement  of  Sir  John  French  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  army  on  the  continent  is  sim- 
ply the  public  acknowledgment  of  what  has  long  been 
apparent,  that  something  must  be  done  to  retrieve  Brit- 
ish fortunes  in  France.  Whether  or  how  much  he  was 
to  blame,  what  have  been  his  merits  and  failings  as  a 
commander,  are  questions  that  will  have  to  be  left  to 
the  future  historian  who  can  study  the  full  records  of 
the  campaign.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  know 
that  he  had  one  failing — he  failed.  Whether  anybody 
else  could  do  better  remains  to  be  seen  and  will  now 
be  tried. 

"Lucky  French"  was  the  nickname  g'ven  to  him  in 
the  army  by  those  who  were  astonished  and  perhaps 
envious  at  his  continuous  success  and  promotion  to  the 
highest  command.  But  Solon's  warning  that  a  man  may 
be   called    "lucky"   but   not   "happy"    until   his    life    is 


over,  comes  to  mind,  for  few  men  have  suffered 
a  more  humiliating  downfall  than  his  retirement 
in  the  midst  of  a  campaign  which  he  had  been  planning 
for  years  and  had  conducted  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half.  Lord  Haldane  stated  in  a  speech  last  March  that 
General  French  had  for  more  than  five  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  anticipated  conflict  with  Germany,  with  the  idea 
of  being  given  the  command  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force  to  be  landed  on  the  continent  for  the  defense  of 
France  and  Belgium.  The  London  Times  History  of  the 
War  thus  describes  his  preparation  for  what  was  to  be 
the  crowning  triumph  of  his  career : 

Particularly  did  he  familiarize  himself  with  Belgium, 
where  he  knew  that  the  inevitable  struggle  would  be  con- 
tested, just  as  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  spent  years  of  his 
life  in  studying  the  bare  plains  and  lonely  swamps  of  Po- 
land to  which  his  name  will  forever  be  attached.  Always  a 
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believer  in  following  out  on  the  ground  the  lessons  taught 
in  the  military  text  and  history  hooks,  Sir  John  had  made 
annual  pilgrimages  to  Belgium  for  a  number  of  years  in 
succession,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  his  staff,  visiting 
the  battlefields  of  Marlborough's  and  Napoleon's  campaigns, 
but  always  studying  the  ground  with  an  eye  to  a  possibility 
which  he  knew  could  not  long  be  delayed.  Among  the  Field 
Marshal's  friends  the  name  of  "The  Traveling  Party"  was 
given  to  him  and  his  companions  of  these  tours. 

But  unfortunately  he  was  too  late  and  had  to  fight  in 
France  instead  of  in  Belgium,  and  v^'ith  80,000  men  in- 
stead of  the  160,000  which  he  had  expected  to  have. 
Consequently  he  had  to  begin  his  campaign  with  a  de- 
feat and  came  near  losing  his  whole  army  at  the  start. 
The  foe  met  him  at  Mons  only  ten  miles  inside  the  Bel- 
gian border,  on  August  23,  1914,  when  the  French  had 
already  begun  their  retirement.  General  French  failed 
to  coordinate  his  movements  with  those  of  General 
Joffre,  and  altho  he  managed  the  retreat  skilfully,  the 
British  lost  six  thousand  men  in  the  four  days  following. 

Since  then  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Brit- 
ish have  stanchly  held  their  ground.  Altho  the  British 
army  has  been  multiplied  by  ten  and  the  supply  of  am- 
munition is  abundant,  London  has  not  yet  been  cheered 
by  the  news  of  any  victory  on  land.  Twice  has  Sir  John 
French  attempted  to  break  the  German  line;  at  Neuve 
Chapelle,  in  March,  1915,  and  at  Loos  in  September. 
1915.  But  the  loss  of  thousands  of  men  advanced  the 
British  but  a  mile  or  two  and  the  German  line  remains 
unshaken. 

In  both  these  battles  the  British  lost  their  advantage 
and  sacrificed  their  men  thru  deplorable  mismanage- 
ment of  their  troops  on  the  aeld.  Whose  the  blame  for 
these  blunders  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  upon  Field  Marshal 
French  falls  the  responsibility.  Joffre  has  weeded  out 
incompetent  generals  by  the  dozen.  French  should  have 
done  the  same.  But  how  could  he  when  there  was  a  short- 
age of  officers  of  any  kind? 

By  a  magnificent  effort  of  patriotism  the  British  have 
raised  an  army  of  four  million  volunteers,  but  no  effort 
of  patriotism  can  provide  them  with  trained  leaders. 
,  The  officers  already  in  the  service  were  not  only  too  few 
but  often  unqualified  for  modern  scientific  warfare.  The 
officers'  corps  had  come  to  be  regarded  in  England  as 
a  sort  of  social  club  for  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  the 
titled  classes,  instead  of  a  school  of  never  ending  study. 

This  defect  in  the  British  service  had  long  before  been 
noticed  by  military  critics  such  as  the  late  Lord  Roberts 
and  also  by  observant  laymen  such  as  H.  G.  Wells.  On 
another  page  of  this  issue  we  quote  an  account  by  Wells 
of  what  might  have  been  expected  if  the  British  troops 
went  into  battle  under  such  officers  as  they  had  before 
the  war,  and  we  print  in  parallel  column  an  account  of 
what  actually  happened  at  Loos  according  to  the  German 
war  correspondent,  Kellermann. 

Sir  John,  now  Viscount  French,  was  a  dashing  Irish 
cavalry  officer;  of  the  type  of  Sheridan  rather  than 
Grant.  But  trench-digging  and  long-range  firing  have 
anticiuated  the  cavalry  charge  which  used  to  inspire  the 
painters  and  still  arouses  ap[)lausi'  in  the  movies.  The 
failure  of  French  to  cotiperate  effectively  with  Joffre  on 
the  one  hand  and  with  Kitchener  on  the  other  would 
alone  justify  his  removal  so  long  as  these  two  men  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  French  and  I?ritish  armies. 
Regardless  of  his  merits,  it  is  well  that  French  is  re- 
called and  it  would  have  been  better  -as  wo  cun  now  see 
— If  he  hud  been  recalled  long  ago. 


The  British  soldier  is  as  brave  and  able  as  any  in  the 
world.  Probably  strategic  genius  is  not  rarer  in  the 
United  Kingdom  than  elsewhere.  But  somewhere  in  the 
chain  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  there  is  a  weak 
link.  French  failed  to  find  it.  Let  us  hope  that  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig  will  be  more  successful. 


SEEING  THE   LIGHT 

A  YEAR  ago  President  Wilson  received  a  delegation 
of  women,  who  came  to  urge  him  to  use  his  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  a  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  a  curtly  polite  negative. 

Last  week  he  promised  a  similar  delegation  to  give 
the  matter  his  best  thought  and  to  consult  seriously 
with  his  colleagues  in  Congress. 
The  times  are  moving  fast. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Wilson  on  his  new  light. 


SUFFRAGE  AND  FACTORY  GIRLS 

A  LEADING  religious  paper  in  New  York  which  is 
fiercely  attacking  woman  suffrage  and  bitterly 
condemning  the  womanhood  of  the  present  day,  gives 
prominent  room  to  an  article  which  charges  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  women  have  rushed  into 
the  factories  because  they  despise  the  drudgery  of 
housework  in  their  parents'  home  or  in  domestic  service,  j 
It  declares  that  multitudes  of  women  "who  have  never  1 
had  to  work  or  were  supporting  themselves  by  domestic 
service,  rushed  from  the  home.  They  were  eager  to 
do  any  work  for  the  'unjust  male'  for  long  hours  and 
at  a  low  wage  rather  than  do  housework  for  themselves 
or  other  women.  They  do  not  want  to  be  servants,  but 
ladies;  they  would  rather  toil  in  mill,  factory  or  shop 
than  do  'menial  tasks.'  The  problem  of  domestic  help 
as  a  consequence  has  become  one  of  the  most  exasper- 
ating and  imperative  that  a  housekeeper  and  mother 
has  to  face." 

How  little  the  writer  knows  of  the  fact.  These  girls 
that  rush  to  the  factories  are  young  things  in  their 
teens,  hardly  out  of  the  grammar  school.  They  have  not 
run  away  from  home.  They  have  not  resented  household 
tasks,  they  have  gone  to  the  factory  because  they  love 
their  father  and  mother,  their  brothers  and  sisters  anc* 
because  home  is  the  dearest  place  in  the  world  for  them.  J 
Before  the  day's  work  abroad  is  begun  they  are  up  eav'\ 
to  help  in  the  housework  and  they  hasten  honu'  •"  ■•  vht 
to  wash  and  iron  and  mend,  and  have  the  c  •: 

their  own  homes,  with  their  families  and  friends.  The\ 
have  gone  out,  as  their  young  brothers  have  gone  out. 
because  their  wages  are  needed  to  help  pay  rent  a'  ^i 
buy  food  and  clothes  for  the  household.  They  work  h.i'vl 
on  piece  work  and  thousands  of  them  carry  home  at  tlu 
end  of  the  week  ten  or  a  dozen  dollars  to  a  widowed 
mother  for  her  support  and  that  of  the  younger  chil 
dren.  We  know  them  and  honor  them  for  their  love  o* 
the  home  God  gave  to  them;  all  their  money  goes  '  - 
their  mother  and  she  gives  biu."k  to  them  wh*t  t! 
need  for  personal  expenses. 

Of  course  they  have  not  gone  into  domestic  > 
Why    not?    Because    they    love    their    home;    at' 
home  isnot  their  home.  To  charge  them  with  •♦ 
dtmiesticity   because  thev   prefer  to  go  out  v' 
dav  atui  earn   money   to  siave  their  own   horn*,  mther 
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(hnri  to  jfo  out  und  work  for  HtranK«rM,  willi'iui  imy 
home  al  nil,  with  no  inotluT,  no  l)rotlu'r  or  MlMtor,  whtTi* 
llicy  nil'  Mill  hratcd  iis  ('(iuiiIm,  thi.s  is  ii  mouMtroUH  \wr- 
vcir.sion  of  tlu'  fiu-lM.  Thcrt*  jiro  fiiinilit'M  in  which  i)u> 
hoiisctiiaid  is  trcaft'd  with  coMnichTiil  ion  and  fvtn  lovr. 
and  in  which  lior  pUux!  td  wmk  ht'cttini-s  ii  homr;  hul 
how  few  nre  the  chhos  in  which  tho  hoiisj-niaid  Hndw  a 
home  altractive  onouKli  to  liold  her  for  ten  or  twenty 
years. 

Nor  is  it  just  to  charK«'  that  these  K'irls  vfo  to  tlie  fat- 
lory  hecjuise  they  (h)  not.  wish  to  have  a  home  of  their 
own.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  their  desire  and  aim  to  leave 
the  factory  for  a  liusl)and  and  a  home,  however  huinl)U'. 
It  is  an  unfortwnal(>  yonnjjf  wonum  anions  them  who 
does  not  soon  find  herself  attached  to  a  yoiin^  nian 
whom  she  is  looking  upon  as  a  possible  husband.  They 
know  tlioy  stand  a  nuich  hotter  chamc  to  jret  ac(|uainte(l 
at  homo  than  at  service;  the  home  living  room  is  much 
more  attractive  to  desirable  company  than  is  the  ser- 
vant's kitchen,  and  the  majority  of  mistresses  do  not 
desire  that  their  maids  should  have  "followers."  For 
the  sake  of  a  prospective  home  of  their  own  as  well  as 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  parents'  home,  working  girls 
prefer  the  factory  to  domestic  service. 

The  multitude  of  young  women  that  crowd  our  fac- 
tories present  no  argument  against  woman  suffrage  or 
against  the  decadence  of  the  housewifely  instinct  or  the 
loss  of  the  feminine  virtues.  They  are  rather  an  em- 
phatic declaration  of  women's  love  for  their  homes  and 
so  of  the  safety  of  giving  them  the  ballot  wherewith 
to  protect  the  home. 


THE   PUZZLE  OF  PELLAGRA 

ONE  of  the  knottiest  little  problems  which  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  medical  etiologist  is  that  of 
the  cause  of  pellagra.  This  curious  disease  manifests 
itself  first  in  a  reddening  and  roughening  of  the  skin  of 
the  back  of  the  hands  and  neck  and  later  causes  ner- 
vous and  digestive  disorders.  It  has  long  been  known 
in  parts  of  Italy,  but  is  apparently  a  newcomer  in  this 
country,  where  it  is  spreading  rapidly,  especially  in  the 
South.  Africa  and  South  America  have  also  been  in- 
vaded by  the  disease. 

Of  course  in  such  a  case  the  first  thought  of  the 
physician  is  to  hunt  for  what  the  layman  calls  the 
"microbe,"  but  which  the  bacteriologist,  in  the  privacy 
of  his  laboratory,  is  most  apt  to  call  the  "bug."  Many 
investigators  have  thought  they  had  found  it,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  convince  the  others.  The  latest  report 
of  the  discovery  of  the  pellagra  germ  comes  from  Dr. 
B,  W.  Page,  of  Lumberton,  North  Carolina,  who  reports 
having  observed  in  600  cases  "an  actively  and  progress- 
ively motile  cell-like  body  which  rolls,  turns  somer- 
saults, spins  and  darts  across  the  field,  but  soon  reaches 
a  state  of  rest  and  later  presents  a  beaded  appearance." 
Such  an  athletic  and  versatile  organism  ought  to  be 
enough  to  account  for  the  disease,  but  we  must  wait 
and  see  if  other  physicians  find  the  same. 

For  while  some  are  convinced  that  pellagra  is  due  to 
some  kind  of  a  germ,  others  are  equally  positive  that  it 
is  produced  by  an  unbalanced  diet  or  some  particular 
food.  Corn  has  been  most  suspected,  especially  moldy 
corn,  or  bolted  cornmeal.  It  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Goldberger,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 


that  polhiKrH  In  not  a  ronimunicuble  diM>a««,  but  U 
cauMud  by  a  diet  containing  too  much  of  curbohydraleH 
and  too  little  of  protein,  that  iH,  moMtly  Htarrh  und  MUi^ur 
and  not  enoiiKh  meat  und  tnilk.  He  hnn  r«'<enl|y  jjro- 
(liiced  very  ( onvinciiiif  evidence  in  favor  of  hiH  view  by 
liis  experinients  <in  eleven  life  priMoneri  in  the  Mit««i«- 
sip[)i  penitentiary  who  volunteered  to  take  the  tCMt  und 
were  afterward  pardoned  by  the  Governor  u«  a  re- 
ward for  lln'ir  MorviceH  to  Hciencj?.  They  were  fed  upon 
a  diet  of  biscuits,  fried  mush,  corfi  bread,  Mweet  pota- 
toes, rice,  brown  g'Hvy,  sugar  and  coffee.  Three  koo<I 
meals  of  thiH,  well  cooked  and  as  varied  an  poHHlble,  do 
not  strike  one  as  such  bad  fare;  in  fact,  it  is  about  what 
numy  people  of  that  region  live  on  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  and  most  of  them  don't  get  pellagra.  Hut  f<ut 
of  the  eleven  volunteers  put  on  this  ratif)n  six  develojjed 
symptoms  of  pellagra  within  six  months.  From  this  Dr. 
(Joldberger  conclud(!s  that  an  unbalanced  diet  is  the 
lause  of  pellagra;  that  the  disease  is  neither  infe<;tiouH 
nor  contagious  and  it  can  he  cured  or  prevented  by  add- 
ing nitrogenous  foods,  such  as  fresh  meat,  milk, 
eggs,  peas,  beans  and  other  vegetables.  This  conclusion 
has  been  confirmed  by  experiments  in  sanitariums  and 
<;rphanagcs  where  pellagra  used  to  be  endemic  but  has 
been  eliminated  by  a  better  balanced  dietary  secured 
l»y  the  increase  of  the  nitrogenous  element. 

The  yellow  press  writes  up  these  experiments  in  the 
following  absurd  fashion : 

"1  have  been  thru  a  thousand  hells,"  sobbeci  a  thin,  gaunt 
man  with  glassy  eyes  and  skin  like  parchment,  as  he  stag- 
gered into  a  New  Orleans  hotel  today. 

"Freedom  is  mighty  sweet  and  I  was  willing  to  face  death 
to  secure  it.  But  I  believe  I  have  paid  in  full  for  my  crime. 
Nine  months  of  torture,  just  think  of  it!  Several  of  us 
tried  suicide  during  the  last  few  months,  but  we  were 
watched  night  and  day.  At  any  time  I  would  have  gladly 
welcomed  a  bullet,  but  our  guards  only  laughed  when  we 
attempted  to  escape." 

Considering  that  there  was  no  change  in  their  diet 
during  the  first  six  weeks  and  that  they  were  discharged 
within  six  weeks  after  the  first  reddening  of  the  skin 
was  observed  and  that  "the  nervous  and  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  were  mild,"  it  is  hard  to  see  where  the  "nine 
months  of  torture"  comes  in.  And  what  about  the  mil- 
lions of  poor  people  who  have  to  live  in  the  "hell"  of 
such  restricted  diet  all  their  lives  without  the  possibility 
of  being  pardoned  out? 

Their  condition  is  indeed  bad  enough  without  any 
exaggeration  by  the  yellow  press  and  the  only  way  to 
release  them  is  by  determining  the  cause  of  the  malady 
to  which  they  are  liable.  Dr.  Goldberger's  experiments, 
tho  valuable,  are  not  entirely  conclusive  and  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  on  the  other  side.  Siler,  Garrison  and 
McNeal  have  been  studying  the  cotton  mill  villages  of 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  where  pellagrins  number 
104  per  ten  thousand  of  the  population.  They  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  specific  infectious  disease, 
for  the  disease  spreads  thru  a  household  and  to  the  near 
neighbors.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  excessive  use 
of  cornmeal  has  anything  to  do  with  it  and  they  find 
that  the  frequent  use  of  milk  and  fresh  meat  does  not 
prevent  it.  Whites  are  much  more  apt  to  contract  the 
disease  than  blacks  and  women  are  more  susceptible 
than  men. 

The  facts  that  pellagra  comes  on  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  subsides  in  the  winter  and  that  it  is  often  nar- 
rowly localized  and  that  it  is  apt  to  appear  upon  the 
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hands  and  face,  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  is  due  to 
a  germ  carried  by  some  kind  of  an  insect.  Various  insects 
are  under  suspicion,  the  stable  fly  and  the  buffalo  gnat 
especially,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  convicted. 

And  so  the  matter  stands.  When  doctors  disagree  it 
would  be  rash  for  an  editor  to  attempt  to  decide  be- 
tween them.  We  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the 
systematic  researches  now  being  carried  on  by  the  aid 
of  public  agencies  and  private  philanthropy  may  soon 
solve  the  problem  and  so  relieve  humanity  of  this  new 
scourge. 


PLUCKING    THE    GOOSE    WITH    THE    LEAST 

SQUAWKING 

WHEN  the  income  tax  was  enacted  two  years  ago, 
it  was  so  insignificant  a  burden  on  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  who  paid  it  that  most  of  them  told  the 
truth  in  their  declarations. 

But  now  should  the  tax  be  increased,  as  the  President 
proposes  in  order  to  put  thru  his  preparedness  program 
— the  temptation  to  evade  it  will  be  very  great.  But  the 
Government  already  has  each  man's  sworn  statement 
catalogued,  and  it  will  be  very  easy  to  inquire  into  the 
fiscal  status  of  those  whose  new  declarations  disclose  a 
smaller  income  than  the  old. 

Thus  the  rich  will  find  it  practically  impossible  to 
shift  their  burdens  under  the  more  drastic  law,  and  that 
is  one  strong  point  in  favor  of  the  new  act. 


WIVES   FOR  THE  WOUNDED 

THE  rector  and  curate  of  St.  Stephen's,  Bristol, 
have  advertised  in  the  London  Times  for  women 
who  are  willing  to  take  as  husbands  the  more  or  less 
crippled  soldiers  who  are  now  coming  back  from  France 
and  Gallipoli  in  a  continuous  stream.  It  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  "League  for  the  Marrying  of  Wounded 
Heroes,"  and  the  reverend  originators  of  the  plan  argue 
for  it  in  such  language  as  this : 

The  possibility  that  a  man  who  has  freely  offered  himself 
for  his  country  has  no  alternative  but  to  spend  his  broken 
life  in  grim  untended  loneliness  or  the  pfray  depression  of 
an  institution  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  He  is  the  ver>'  last  who 
should  be  denied  the  shelter  of  a  home  and  the  joys  of 
family  life.  Better  for  him  otherwise  if  his  days  were  ended 
on  the  field  of  battle.  But  there  is  hope.  Maybe  many  noble- 
minded  patriotic  women  will  gladly  give  their  lives  and 
strength  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  such  men,  and  that 
in  the  highest  and  best  way,  a  consecrated  marriage. 

Some  of  the  best  marriages  have  been  those  in  which 
certain  physical  difficulties  had  seemed  a  barrier — lameness 
or  armlessness  or  bhndness,  which  has,  however,  not  proved 
impossible  to  happiness.  They  were  based  upon  high  unself- 
ishness and  therefore  lasting. 

The  scheme  is  well  intentioned  but  unnecessary.  On 
the  basis  of  a  half  century  of  expensive  experience  we 
Americans  can  state  with  positiveness  that  this  delicate 
matter  can  all  be  arranged  without  the  aid  of  the  clergy 
except  of  course  in  clinching  the  bargain.  Only  let  the 
British  Government  pay  such  pensions  as  are  deemed 
suitable  by  those  most  concerned,  and  then  every  vet- 
eran will  on  landing  find  himself  beset  by  a  bevy  of  sym- 
pathetic, charming  ami  energetic  ladies  any  one  of 
whom  will  be  only  too  glad  to  devote  her  life  to  his  care. 
No  soldier  come  from  the  wars  is  too  old  or  ugly,  none 
too  crippled  or  battle-Hcarreil.  but  that  some  woman 
will  be  found  willing  to  wait  upon  his  declining  years 
and  to  extend  them  as  long  u.^  possible. 


MERCY  AND  JUDGMENT 

THE  German  press  is  greatly  surprized  that  both 
the  English  and  the  French  are  so  much  shocked 
at  the  execution  of  the  English  nurse  Miss  Cavell,  who 
was  convicted  of  the  military  offense  of  harboring  cer- 
tain Belgians  and  allowing  them  to  escape  the  country. 
The  Kolnischer  Zeitung,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
representative  of  German  newspapers,  discusses  at 
length  the  outburst  of  English  indignation  and  says: 

If  the  English  had  shot  a  woman  in  similar  circum- 
stances, people  in  Germany  would  have  regarded  the  victim 
as  an  heroic  martyr,  for  nobody  among  us  doubts  that  Miss 
Cavell  acted  from  patriotic  motives.  But  it  would  have 
occurred  to  nobody  in  Germany  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
matter,  as  evidence  of  the  enemy's  moral  degradation.  The 
difference  in  the  way  of  thinking  is  explained  by  the  dif- 
fei-ence  of  English  and  German  views  of  justice — in  a  minor 
degree,  no  doubt,  by  the  difference  in  views  about  woman's 
position. 

The  difference  between  the  two  cultures  could  hardly 
have  been  more  clearly  and  frankly  exprest.  It  has  often 
been  remarked — we  remember  very  emphatically  by 
Julian  Hawthorne  some  years  ago — that  Germans  pay 
no  such  respect  to  women  as  English  and  American 
courtesy  requires;  that  it  considers  them  not  as  some- 
thing finer,  not  even  as  equal,  but  as  markedly  inferior; 
but  it  has  not  been  so  frequently  remarked  that  German 
culture  holds  justice  so  sacred  that  it  less  inclines 
to  mercy  than  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
We  have  suspected  it,  have  seen  evidence  of  that  sever- 
ity which  prefers  harshness  to  mercy,  but  that  such  is 
the  German  temper  is  here  admitted  on  high  authority. 
Our  students  in  the  German  universities  have  not  been 
pleased  to  see  how  ready  their  associates  in  the  lecture 
room  have  been  to  take  offense  at  a  fancied  insult 
which  can  be  expiated  only  with  a  duel.  It  has  seemed 
to  them  that  in  this  German  culture  is  a  centurj-  behind 
the  age. 

Law  is  sacred  but  must  not  be,  the  English  would 
say,  too  sacred.  Mercy  is  even  more  sacred  than  justice. 
Mercy  is  the  choicest  attribute  of  God. 

"And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's. 

When  mercy  seasons  justice." 

The  law  is  good,  very  good,  but  it  is  the  balance  of 
mercy  and  law,  not  the  stringency  of  law  alone  by 
which  we  measure  a  nation's  moral  culture.  Javert,  the 
ideal  of  criminal  law,  is  the  most  hateful  of  all  Victor 
Hugo's  characters.  If  it  be  true  that  Germans  would 
not  condemn  the  criminal  execution  of  a  German  woman 
for  a  similar  infraction  of  law,  this  would  be  evidence 
that  Germany  is  a  century  behind  the  Christian  con- 
science of  the  day.  By  going  back  a  few  centuries  we 
can  find  similar  crimes  or  worse  committed  in  England 
under  the  pretext  of  law.  In  I58t>  Margaret  CHtherow 
was  sentenced  to  a  most  cruel  death  for  having  harboretl 
and  maintained  Jesuit  and  Seminary  priests.  She  is 
counted  among  the  martyrs  of  the  church,  and  Miss 
Cavell's  name  will  go  down  to  history  with  that  of  Jv>an 
of  Arc  as  martyrs  of  patriotism.  It  was  a  sad  day  for 
Germany  when  that  blood  was  shetl.  It  will  be  long  r^ 
membered  against  Germany.  The  American  M'  vt 
tried  ti>  save  her  at  Brussels,  but  his  plea  wjis  :  ..:  \ 
refustM.1  and  law  allowed  no  delay.  The  A^nvstlw  J«n>«vs 
has  priuiounced  judgment  on  thcwe  who  oondemneii  mmi 
slew  her  and  on  those  who  defeml  the  crime.  "He  *hnA\ 
have  juilgment  without  mercy  that  hath  showtni  no 
ri\ercv  ;  jiiul  mutcs    rejoiceth  agutU'^t  lUilcment." 


TllE  GKIOAT   WA1-: 

Ihiftnln-r  lit  (iiMH-i'iil  ill'  ( 'mmIi'Iiimu 
a|i|M>iiitiMl  i-hii-r  III'  Hiiin'  iiiiili-i'  .liilVir. 
'I'lif  IiimI  III'  till'  Allif^t  (liivi'ii  fi'iiiii 
SiM'liia    iiilii    <JiM'«>c«'. 

hrcrniliir    I  I      'I'lirKs    iittiii'UiiiK    Hi''' 
iNJi   Ml    Kill  rl  Aiiuii'ii.    .Mi'Mi|iiilaiiiiM 
'ir»    Kri'iicli    iici'<>|ihiiii's    ilriip    liniiili-. 
on    riiilroiKJ    HtiiliiuiN   niitl    whtUn    Im' 
hind   lli(>  (JiTiiiiiii   liiH's. 

Ififrmhrr  15  Sir  I>iiiikIm.s  IliiiK  rr 
plarcs  Sir  .loiiii  l'"ri'iirli  in  I'liiniiiniiil 
uf  Mritisli  luiTi's  in  r'ninrc.  Austria 
iislvN  rniicil  Slalcs  I'nr  i>\iil«'n«i'  in 
"Aiu'oim"   <-a.s('. 

Dcyrinbcr    10-    Frcncli     Finance    Min 
isfcr  statos  that    Kraiicc  is  siKMidinj; 
.-frjIMKHMXtO   a    nii.nlii    on    111.'    war. 
Italians    cuntiniic    lionihariiiiii'iil     ol' 
(Jiirz. 

ItftTinbcr    17      Hiissiaiis    lake    llama 
(Ian.    IV'i'sia.    Italian    troops   shipped 
ti>   Avlona.   Albania. 

Dcftmlur  IS  ({('rinan.\  dcnii's  insti- 
Katinc  lawlossucss  in  rnilt'd  States. 
Itritish   propare   to   delend   Suez. 

Dcccinhcr  10-  Allies  fortifying  Sal- 
onika. American  reply  to  Austrian 
uote  forwarded. 


The   German 
Campaign  in  Asia 


As  winter  comes  on 
the  storm  of  war 
quiets  down  in  the 
north  and  the  cyclone  center  moves 
southward.  The  opening:  of  a  road  thru 
the  Balkans  has  enabled  the  Central 
Powers  to  enter  Asia  and  here,  during 
the  next  few  months,  we  may  expect 
some  important  and  possibly  decisive 
developments.  A  regular  railroad  serv- 
ice has  been  already  established  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Constantinople,  two 
trains  each  week  running  in  either  di- 
rection in  thirty  hours.  From  Scutari 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus 
from  Constantinople  a  railroad  runs  to 
a  point  north  of  Aleppo  where  it 
"branches;  one  line  running  south  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  other  east  toward 
Bagdad.  Obviously  the  first  is  directed 
toward  Egypt  and  the  second  toward 
India.  Both  railroads  have  been  im- 
proved and  extended  by  German  en- 
gineers dui-ing  the  past  year  and  are 
now  in  a  condition  to  despatch  Turkish 
or  even  Austro-German  troops  to  either 
front.  The  German  papers  announce 
with  glee  that  a  blow  is  soon  to  be 
struck  "at  the  Achilles  tendon  of  the 
British  Empire."  But  at  which  point, 
Egypt  or  India?  That  is  the  question 
■which  is  now  puzzling  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  since  they  do  not  know 
where  the  blow  is  to  fall  they  must  pro- 
tect both  the  Tigris  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  Germans  have,  as  we  see,  acquired 
in  Asia  the  same  strategic  advantage 
they  have  had  in  Europe,  the  power  of 
taking  the  offensive  at  will  on  interior 
lines. 

The  German  Bagdad  railroad  is  sup- 
posed still  to  lack  about  150  miles  of 
reaching  Mosul  on  the  Tigris  and  then 
there  is  150  miles  further  down  the 
river  to  go  before  Samarra  is  reached. 


wliicli  JH  (-(imiiccIimI  Willi  l(ii>;iiitil  l)y  iitil. 
Mut  llii.M  Kn\>  of  .'too  itiiifH,  liitlf  land  aud 
half     wilier     triiiiMpnrl,     may     m(»(»ii     I  ■ 
l)iidK:i'd   if  it  liitH  not  alrriidy  liecii.   .\  i 
luiy    i'alt>    it   Ih    not   impuHHiihlu   uh    tin 
HriliHli   last  inoiilh   found   to   tlndr  hoi 
row  whfii  (he  arrival  of  icinfoni-mcril.. 
under    (iorman    leaderHhif)    at    Ka^dad 
(lr(>v«'  th«'in   liiicU  down  llw   livi-r   for  a 
huridrod   iniU-s.  Thry  I'staldislu'd   thcrn 
solves  at  Kut-el-Amara,  doubtlcs.s  occii 
pying   the   elaborate   .system    of    fortili 
catioMs  which  tin-  Turks  had  construcl 
I'd  hi'ii'  and  which  the  British  had  Uikcii 
from  tht-m  a  few  weeks  before.  In  theii 
retreat   from   near   Bagdad   the   British 
lost    several    river    steamboats    and    a 
train  of  700  camels  and  the  entire  ex- 
pedition   i.s   im])erilled    by    the   attacks 
which    are    being    made    on    it    by    the 
Turks  and  Arabs  from  three  sides.  So 
far  these  attacks  have  been  successful- 
ly   repulsed    and    reinforcements    from 
India  and  Egypt  are  being  brought  up 
from    the    Persian    Gulf   as    rapidly   as 
possible. 

But  now  come  rumors  that  a  force 
of  several  hundred  thousand  Turks  is 
being  trained  in  Palestine  by  Field 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz  for  an  attack  on 
Egypt.  The  railroad  to  Jerusalem  is 
said  to  have  been  double-tracked  and 
extended  to  the  Egyptian  frontier. 
From  this  point  it  would  be  possible  to 
push  on  rapidly  a  light  track  road  in 
the  rear  of  the  army  as  it  advanced 
across  the  desert  of  Sinai  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  Such  an  expedition  would  have 
a  much  better  chance  of  success  than 
that  which  the  British  repelled  last 
February.  It  is  then  no  wonder  that  the 
Dutch  steamship  companies  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  send  their 


VCMHflM  around  the  <'ap«  of  ( tiimi  li<jp'- 
h«'n<  eforth  ralh«r  thiiri  rink  lh«-  puHHa(C«^ 
of  the  curuil. 


ChanKCK  in 
Hritinh   Command 


Sir  .lohn  I'rviu-h, 
who  huN  (Nfcn  in 
commund  of  the 
HritJHh  army  in  Krurici;  un«l  Flandfrn 
ever  Mince  it  landed  in  Augu«t  of  laut 
year,  huM  rcHigned  that  poMition  and 
has  been  apjiointi-d  corniriarider  in  chi^f 
of  the  troops  in  the  IJfiiled  Kmj-cdom. 
Am  a  reward  for  his  ncrviceii  in  the 
Great  War  the  King  han  made  him  a 
Viscount. 

This  dignity,  however,  will  not  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  the  change  Ih  made 
in  the  hope  of  bettering  the  HritiKh 
fortunes  on  the  continent.  Ah  we  ex- 
plain editorially  in  this  issue,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  in  how  far  French  is  to 
l)lame  for  their  lack  of  Huccess,  but  it  in 
(|uite  likely  that  some  one  else  may  be 
more  useful.  For  one  thing  there  has 
for  years  been  a  personal  feud  between 
French  and  Kitchener  and  especially 
between  their  respective  partisans  in 
court  and  camp.  This  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
French  and  his  followers  that  Kitch- 
ener did  not  give  him  sufficient  credit 
for  what  he  did  in  the  Boer  War  in 
1900.  It  was  his  famous  cavalry  charge 
which  broke  the  Boer  lines  and  relieved 
the  siege  of  Kimberley.  General  French 
led  this  charge  in  person  with  Douglas 
Haig,  who  now  t;ucceeds  him  in  France, 
at  his  side.  The  Lancers  galloped  in 
long  lines  across  the  open  field  in  the 
face  of  the  Boer  guns  and  yet  not  one 
of  them  was  killed.  Needless  to  say  this 
is  not  the  sort  of  tactics  which  can  now 
be     employed     against     the     German 


WHICH  WAY  WILL  THE  GERMANS  STRIKE? 
Tlie  Germans,  now  in  communication  with  Constantinople,  can  carry  the  campaign  into  Asia 
by  two  routes  by  railroad  lines  which  they  have  been  actively  pushing:  during  the  past  year. 
The  Syrian  railroad  leading  down  thru  Palestine  has  been  extended  to  the  Egyptian  frontier. 
The  Bagdad  railroad  reaches  nearly  to  the  Tigris.  The  British  force,  which  came  up  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  had,  as  the  arrow  indicates,  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  Bagdad  when  it  was 
driven  back  to  Kut-el-Amara,  where  it  is  now  besieged.  The  Persian  force  under  German  officers, 
which   is   assembled  at   Ispahan,   may   attack   their   line   of   communications   from   the   eastern   side 
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trenches,  with  their  entanglements  and 
machine  guns. 

During  the  present  war  the  antagon- 
ism between  the  French  and  Kitchener 
factions  has  been  increased  by  mutual 
recrimination.  French  was  blamed  be- 
cause the  great  advance  promised  by 
Kitchener  in  the  spring  failed  to  come 
off.  French  in  self-defense  dropt  a  hint 
to  certain  newspaper  correspondents  at 
the  front  that  the  failure  was  Kitch- 
ener's fault  for  not  supplying  the 
proper  kind  of  shells,  that  shrapnel  was 
useless  against  modern  entrenchments. 
This  being  made  known  in  England 
thru  the  NorthclifFe  journals  in  spite 
of  the  censorshio  led  to  a  reform.  The 
manufacture  of  shells  was  taken  out  of 
Kitchener's  hands  and  Lloyd  George,  as 
Minister  of  Munitions,  undertook  the 
manufacture  of  the  high  explosive 
shells  demanded.  Even  with  these,  how- 
ever, the  expected  advance  did  not  take 
place. 

Viscount  French  is  now  sixty-three 
years  old.  He  was  born  the  same  year 
as  Earl  Kitchener,  now  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  General  Joffre,  who 
has  supreme  command  of  all  the  French 
armies. 

French,  like  Kitchener,  is  of  Irish 
blood,  tho  his  mother  was  Scotch.  His 
father  was  a  naval  captain  and  he  also 
entered  the  navy  at  fifteen,  but  changed 
to  the  cavalry  when  he  came  of  age. 
He  was  in  retirement  when  the  war 
broke  put  on  account  of  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  Home  Rule  affair  and 
making  terms    without  the  knowledge 


of  the  Government,  with  the  officers 
who  refused  to  coerce  Ulster. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig,  who  now  takes 
command  of  the  British  forces  in 
France,  is  fifty-four  years  old,  and  has 
been  French's  right  hand  man  both  in 
the  Boer  War  and  this. 

General  Sir  Horace  S;  lith-Dorrien 
has  been  placed  in  command  of  an  army 
for  the  conquest  of  German  East 
Africa. 

1  In  spite  of  the  protest 
The  Struggle  ^^  ^j^^  q^^^^.  Govern- 
for  Salonica  ^^^^  against  the  forti- 
fication of  Salonica  by  the  Allies  the 
work  is  being  pushed  forward  with 
feverish  haste.  The  city  is  protected  on 
the  land  side  by  a  close  semicircle  of 
hills.  On  these  heavy  artillery  is  being 
mounted  and  the  soldiers  and  Serbian 
refugees  and  any  other  men  who  can 
be  hired  are  kept  at  tiench-digging, 
night  and  day.  The  Anglo-French  au- 
thorities have  taken  possession  of  all 
the  railroads,  yards  and  stations  of  this 
part  of  Greece  for  military  purposes. 
They  have  also  assumed  control  of  the 
Greek  customs  at  this  port. 

The  first  line  of  defense  is  estab- 
lished about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Salonica,  which  is  half  way  to  the  Ser- 
bian bordei-.  Beyond  this  the  French 
and  British,  in  their  retreat,  laid  waste 
the  country  and  tore  up  the  railroad 
and  destroyed  the  tunnels  and  bridges 
so  as  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.  The  Greek  Government  has 
finally  consented  to  the  demands  of  the 


Allies  and  withdrawn  its  troops  from 
the  prospective  war  zone. 

So  far  none  of  their  pursuers  have 
crost  the  boundary  into  Greece,  but  it 
is  said  that  an  army  of  200,000  Ger- 
mans, Austro-Hungarians  and  Bulgars 
are  assembling  on  the  frontier  for  an 
invasion  of  Greece.  Eight  batteries, 
each  composed  of  three  7%  inch  guns, 
have  reached  Sofia  for  use  in  the  attack 
on  Salonica  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
soon  occur. 

The  election  for  the  Greek  Parlia- 
ment took  place  on  Sunday,  December 
19,  part  of  the  army  being  demobilized 
in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  return 
home  to  vote.  Ex-Premier  Venizelos, 
who  was  dismissed  from  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  King  because  he  favored 
joining  the  Allies,  advised  his  followers 
not  to  take  part  in  the  election,  realiz- 
ing that  he  could  not  hope  to  prevail 
against  the  King. 

The  Bulgarian  people  are  joyful  over 
the  conquest  of  Serbian  Macedonia  and 
the  redemption  of  the  Bulgars  in  this 
region,  for  which  Bulgaria  has  fought 
three  wars  within  three  years.  The  Ger- 
mans, too,  regard  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  and  British  from  the  Vardar 
valley  within  ten  days  as  one  of  their 
greatest  exploits  in  the  war.  The  bights 
and  passes  of  this  region  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Berlin  report,  occupied  by 
97.000  French  and  75,000  British  with 
600  field  guns,  130  mountain  guns  and 
80  heavy  howitzers.  "The  French 
fought  much  more  bravely  than  the 
British."   "Two   British   divisions  were 


THE  EVASIVE  AUSTRIAN  NOTE 


IN  reply  to  the  much  esteemed  note. 
Xo.  4167,  which  his  Exc-elleucy  Mr. 
Frederic  Courtland  Penfield.  Ara- 
l)assador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
.Vmerioa,  directed  to  him  in  the  name 
of  the  American  Government  under 
date  of  the  Oth  inst.,  and  ia  the  mat- 
ter of  the  .»«inkinK  of  the  Italian 
steamer  "Anrona,"  the  uudersiKned. 
preliminary  to  a  thoro,  meritorious 
treatment  of  the  demand,  has  the 
honor  to  observe  that  the  sharpnes.* 
witri  whicli  the  (Jovernmeut  of  the 
United  States  considers  it  necessary 
t()  blame  the  comiiiandin};  officer  of  the 
submarine  concerned  in  the  affair,  and 
the  firmness  in  which  tfie  <h>niands  ad- 
dr<st  to  the  Imi>erial  and  Royal  ('Jov- 
ernment  a|)[)ear  to  be  exprest,  miRht 
well  have  warranted  the  expectation 
that  tlie  (Jovernmetit  of  the  T'uited 
States  should  precisely  specify  the  ac- 
tii:il  <  ircumstances  of  the  alfair  upon 
wliich    it   l)aseM   its  case. 

As  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  the 
presentation  of  tlie  facts  iu  the  case 
in  the  aforesaid  note  leaves  room  for 
many  (hmfits,  and  even  if  this  presen- 
tation were  correct  in  all  points  and 
tlie  most  riKoroiis  h-^al  conception 
were  applied  to  the  judKnu-nt  of  the 
case,  it  does  not  in  any  way  sufficient- 
ly v\ai'iiint  attachini;  blame  to  the 
coninniiHlin);  otliccr  of  the  war  vessel 
or  to  the  Imperial  and  Royal  (Soy 
crnnii'nt. 

The  (loyeinnient  of  the  United 
Slates  has  also  failed  to  designate  the 
persons  upon  whose  tesliniony  it  relieM 
and  to  whom  it  apparently  believes  it 
may  al  tribute  a  lii|{lier  dcKree  of 
credibility  than  to  the  comniunder  of 
the     Imperial    and     Royal     Meet.    The 


note  also  fail.s  to  give  any  information 
what.soever  as  to  the  number,  namen, 
and  more  precise  fate  of  the  American 
citizens  who  were  on  bt>ard  of  the  said 
steamer  at  the  critical  moment. 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Washington  Cabinet  has  now 
made  a  jiositive  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States 
of  America  came  to  grief  in  the  inci- 
dent in  nuestiou,  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  (lovernment  is  iu  principle 
ready  to  enter  into  an  exchange  of 
views  in  the  affair  with  the  (ioveru- 
ment  of  the  I'uited  States.  It  must, 
however,  iu  the  first  place,  raise  the 
question  why  that  (Jovernmeut  failed 
to  give  juridical  reasons  for  the  de- 
mands set  forth  in  its  note  with  ref- 
erence to  the  spe<-ial  «-ircumstau«-es  of 
the  incriminating  events  upon  which 
it  itself  lays  stress,  and  why  in  lieu 
thereof  it  referred  to  au  exchange  of 
corresp4>iidence  which  it  has  coiiductetl 
with  another  (ioverninent  iu  other 
eases. 

The  Imperial  and  Royal  (loveru- 
ment  is  the  less  able  to  fidlow  the 
Wasjiingtou  Ua>>inet  in  this  unusual 
path,  since  it  bv  no  means  posses.ses 
authentic  knowledge  of  all  of  the  per- 
tinent corresp4indence  of  the  tioveru- 
liieiit  of  the  I'liited  States,  uor  is  it 
of  the  opinion  that  such  knowledge 
might  bi>  siitlicieiit  for  it  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  which,  ill  so  far  as  it  is  in- 
foriiied,  is  ill  esseiitial  points  of  ua- 
other  nature  than  the  case  or  (-aseH 
to  whii'li  the  <<ovei'nment  of  tfie 
United  States  seems  to  allude  The 
Imperial  and  Ro>al  <  iovernnieiit  iiiuy, 
tliei-efoif,  leave  il  to  the  Washington 
Cabinet  to  formulate  tfie  parliculur 
points  of   law    aguiiist   which   the  com 


manding  oflBcer  of  the  submarine 
is  alleged  to  have  offended  on  the  ix^ 
casion  of  the  sinking  of  the  '"Anc^>na." 

The  (niverunieut  of  the  Unitetl 
States  has  also  seen  tit  to  refer  to 
the  attitude  which  the  Berlin  Cabinet 
assumed  in  the  above  mentioned  <vr- 
respondence.  The  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government  finds  iu  the  much  es- 
teemeil  note  no  indication  whatever 
of  the  intent  with  which  this  ref. 
euce  was  made.  .Should,  however,  ti  «■ 
(Jovernmeut  of  the  I'nited  States 
thereby  have  intended  to  express  au 
opinion  to  the  etfect  that  a  prejuilitv 
of  whatever  nature  existed  for  the  Im- 
perial and  Royal  (Jovernmeut  with  re- 
spect to  the  juridical  txmsiiler 'fi'"  .>f 
the  affair  iu  tpiestion.  this 
ment  must,  iu  order  to  pretL.  ..  ,  - 
sible    misiiiiderstandiugs.    declare    t!    it 

as  a   matter   i>f  it>urse,   it    ■ -    • 

itself   full    free«loiu  of  uiiu 

own    legal    views   in    the   di>.  un^i,.ii    ,.r 

the  case  of  the  "Anii>ua." 

In     having    the    houor    to    \ 
coursj-    to    the    kincluess   of   h 
lency    th«'    .Vmbas^ador    ot    the    I  ' 
States   of   America   with    the   B»«w»f 

spectful  |e,|Uest  to  tie 
comtniinii'.ite  ffi»>  ff 
American     <i<>v  r.     aud 

o«'CHsioii     to     »'  it     the     I 

and    U.'Nul   r, 
gree    tli.in    the     \ 
and     nthbr     all     < 
silicelilv      leplnrev 

UtHfllt 

tioli     t' 

a\ 

rei 

len    .       .      A.-.:   - 
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""'""""  KKENCH   SOLDIERS   DRAWN    HY   A    SOLDIER-ARTIST 

"Kn    ropoB,    Ville   aux    Rois,    23    Avril,    1915" — Rostinir    in    the    City    in    tho    Wood. 

M.    Livnihnvhl 


'Ihr     work 


annihilnted"  aiul  a  laiKC  number  of 
prisoners  and  guns  were  taken.  The 
British  give  out  a  quite  contradictory 
version.  According  to  this,  the  losses  of 
the  Allies  were  small  considering  that 
they  were  outnumbered  ten  to  one,  and 
they  retreated  in  good  order,  driving 
before  them  all  the  castle  and  sheep  in 
this  part  of  Serbia  and  "absolutely  de- 
nuding the  country  of  everything  val- 
uable to  the  enemy."  Instead  of  "two 
divisions,"  that  is,  40,000  men,  which 
were  destroyed  it  was  two  companies 
of  an  Irish  regiment,  the  Inniskillings, 
who  sacrificed  themselves  to  save  the 
army.  Tho  armed  only  with  rifles  and 
short  of  ammunition  they  held  the  crest 
of  a  hill  in  the  second  line  all  one 
morning  against  a  heavy  bombardment 
and  repeated  charges  by  the  Bulgars 
until  the  third  line  could  be  strength- 
ened behind  them.  "Hardly  a  man  of 
them  escaped." 

Italy  has  sent  a  force  across  the 
Adriatic  to  Avlona  in  order  to  rescue 
the  Serbian  army  which  has  taken  re- 
fuge in  Albania.  Avlona  is  one  of  the 
ports  which  Italy  desires  to  annex  and 
it  has  been  occupied  by  a  garrison  of 
Italian  troops  since  the  war  began. 


stroying  the  locks  of  the  canal.  This 
waterway,  eighty  years  old,  and  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $27,000,000,  con- 
nects Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario  and 
all  transatlantic  trade  from  the  great 
lakes  passes  thru  it  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  Metzler  was  Koenig's 
stenographer.  For  three  months  Fed- 
eral detectives  had  been  watching  and 
following  Koenig.  who  used  no  less 
than  thirteen  aliases  in  his  plotting. 
The  papers  seized  when  he  was  arresteil 
contain  the  names  of  nearly  100  men. 
who  are  said  to  be  his  agents. 

A  day  or  two  later,  Frederick 
Schleindl,  an  audit  clerk  in  the  foreign 
department  of  the  National  City  Bank 
in  New  York,  the  greatest  of  our  banks, 
was    arrested    for    stealing    dispatches 


fnitii  Ihii  AlliuM  ri'\nUitig  to  HhipnitiritM 
<if  riiunilioiiM  and  (fivirit;  Ihtan  to  u^nnUt 
of  (ti-iiiiiiny.  III!  liuH  li(M>n  in  Ihin  couii- 
Iry  lliK'c  yciiif.  and  a  liiilf,  urid  he  en- 
tend  th«'  Mrivic*'  of  Ihf  bank  In  UvUt- 
lici ,  I '.Ml.  ii<-  virtually  iidinittfd  hin 
^^lill,  hnyiriif'  that  hi-  had  Ix-rfi  mowed 
i>y  patriolinni.  Ilu  aino  udrnitl^l,  how- 
uvur,  that  h<<  had  r<f(-«iv«-d  $400  for  lh« 
i|i:'l»;il<lM'M.  .John  Swolioda,  formi-rly 
(•(npioyiMl  at  the  worku  of  the  I>u  I'ont 
I'owdor  Company,  In  Now  Jernvy,  h  h 
bi'cti  arrcMfcd  iHTaiiKt;  it  in    '  '  that 

ln'   may   lia\«'   rauiiMl    the   •  'in   on 

November  .'{0  that  killed  thirty-one 
men.  Nitro-jflycerine,  dynamite  and 
otiu'i-  cxplosivfH  w<'re  found  in  hiH 
I'oomM. 

In  San  KranciHco  there  have  been 
Hcveral  arrestH  and  indiftmi-nts  which 
involve  the  Cerman  CrjriHulate.  Amonjf 
those  indicted  are  Haron  Ceorjfe  vor> 
Hrincken,  an  attache  of  the  conKulate, 
:uid  CharicH  ('..  Crowley,  a  dete<-tive 
employed  by  the  German  ConHul,  Kranz 
Hopp.  It  appears  that  Crowley  super- 
vised a  series  of  explosions  in  I*a<-ific 
ports  and  at  powder  factories  in  ("ali- 
fornia,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  SupplieH 
about  to  be  shipped  to  Russia  by  way 
of  Vladivostock  were  destroyed  at  the 
ports.  The  powder  factories  were  at 
work  on  war  orders.  Much  evidence  was 
furnished  in  the  confessions  of  .Jo- 
hannes Koolbergen  and  Louis  J.  Smith, 
whom  Crowley  employed  and  who  re- 
ceived from  him  considerable  sums  to 
pay  for  their  work.  Koolbergen  was 
hired  to  blow  UD  the  bridges  and  tun- 
nels of  the  Canadian  Pacific  road. 


The  German 
Denial 


On  account  of  the  ac- 
cusations of  German  in- 
terference in  American 
affairs  the  German  Government  has  is- 
sued a  general  repudiation  of  all  such 
charges.  The  statement  calls  attention 
to  the  impossibility  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  American  sentiment  and  the  un- 
reliability of  the  information  it  receives 
from    this    country   since    the    German 


German  Plotters 
Arrested 


Charged  with  hav- 
ing plotted  in  this 
country  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Welland  Canal  in  Canada, 
Paul  Koenig,  R.  E.  Leyendecker  and 
Frederick  Metzler  were  arrested  in 
New  York,  last  week,  and  held  for  trial, 
the  penalty  for  such  an  offense  being 
three  years  in  prison.  Koenig,  hereto- 
fore known  as  the  Hamburg-American 
Steamship  Company's  Chief  of  Police 
at  our  Eastern  ports,  is  believed  to  be 
the  head  of  Germany's  secret  service 
here.  Leyendecker,  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen and  a  merchant,  accompanied 
Koenig  when  the  latter,  at  Buffalo  and 
elsewhere,   was  making  plans   for   de- 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

EIGHT   MILES    OF   DAYLIGHT 
These  fjreat  searchlights  with  an  eight-mile  reach  are  used  by  the  Germans  on  the  coa-st  of  Belgium 
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Paul  Thompson 

THE    WANING   OF   THE   WAX   WORKS 

Auctioninjr  off  the  million  dollar  jrlories  of  the  long-famous  Eden  Musee,  in  New  York,  which 
has  finally  past  away,  done  to  death  by  newer  thrills.  Queen  Victoria,  jostled  here  by  Coney 
Island,  movie  and  dime  museum  buyers,  was  bundled  out  together  with  the  Colonel.  Washington. 
Lincoln,  Wellington,  Napoleon,  Julius  C«sar  and  half  a  dozen  other  great  ones  for  $230  ;  twenty- 
six   rulers  of  the   world  were  sold  for  $23  apiece;  and  Governor  Whitman  fetched  only   $7 


Government  has  no  channel  of  confi- 
dential communication  even  with  its 
own  embassy. 

Messages  by  cable  must  pass  thru  the 
Kiiglish  censorshii)  and  messages  in  secret 
code  by.  wireless  are  forbidden.  Therefore 
misunderstandings  are  bound  to  arise, 
while  expliinatious  are  often  so  circum- 
scribed or  belated  as  to  be  not  wholly  ef- 
fective. 

Apparently  the  enemies  of  (Jermany  have 
succeeded  in  creating  the  impression  that 
the  (lerman  'Jovernment  is  in  some  way 
Hiorally  or  otiici-wise  responsible  for  what 
Mr.  Wilson  has  characterized  anti-Ameri- 
can activities,  comprehending  attacks  upon 
property  and  violations  of  the  rules  which 
the  American  (Jovernment  has  seen  tit  to 
impose  upon  the  course  of  neutral  trade. 
This  the  (Jerman  (Jovernment  absolutely 
denies.  It  <'annot  specilically  repudiate  acts 
committed  by  individuals  ovei-  whom  it  has 
no  control  and  of  whose  movements  and  in- 
tentions it  is  neitiier  othcially  nor  unofficial- 
ly informed.  It  can  only  say.  and  does  most 
emphatically  de<-lare  to  (Jernians  abroad, 
to  ( Jernian-Ainerican  citizens  of  the  I'nited 
States,  to  the  American  people,  all  alike. 
that  whoever  is  guilty  of  condiu-t  tending 
to  associate  the  (Jerman  cause  with  law- 
lessness of  thought,  suggestion  or  deed 
against  life,  property  and  order  in  the 
rnite<l  States  in  in  fact  an  enemy  of  that 
very  cause  and  a  source  of  embarrassmriit 
to  the  (Jerman  ( Joveinment.  notwithstand- 
ing anything  he  or  they  nuiy  believe  to  the 
contrary. 


Labor 


A   strike  which  threatened 

„         .  to  delay  all  railroad  freight 

Questions  *u       ••     ^       e  /..  • 

^  in  the  vicinity  of  (hicaRo, 

and  which  had  the  support  of  the  three 

jjreat  railroad  brotherhoods,  or  unions. 

was   settled   on   the    17th,   and   the   ail- 

justment  was  due  mainly  to  the  work 

of  (J.  W.  W.  Ilanjfar,  representing  the 

Federal    Board   of   Mediation   and   ('oii- 

ciliation.    The  strikers   were   employees 

of    the    Belt    Line,    at   Chicago,    which 

handles     anti     transftMS     thousands     of 

freivfht    <-ars    <laily     for    the    seventeen 

lines    which   enter   that   city.    Much    of 


their  work  is  done  at  a  suburban  place 
named  Clearing,  where  there  are  few 
dwelling  houses,  and  the  dispute  related 
to  the  trains  by  which  the  company  car- 
ried them  to  and  from  their  homes, 
two  or  three  miles  away.  Before  a  set- 
tlement was  reached,  15,000  loaded 
cars  were  tied  up.  The  three  brother- 
hoods have  $11,000,000  in  their  treas- 
uries, and  their  officers  exprest  a  will- 
ingness to  use  all  of  this  money  in  the 
contest.  For  a  time  there  was  a  dead- 
lock, and  some  expected  that  all  the 
seventeen  railroads  would  be  involved. 
In  the  settlement  the  company  agrees 
to  provide  eight  trains  a  day  for  the 
men. 

There  are  indications  that  the  strike 
of  garment  workers  in  Chicago,  now 
three  months  old,  in  the  course  of 
which  two  persons  have  been  killed  and 
more  than  1000  arrested,  will  soon  be 
adjusted,  and  that  the  strikers  will  gain 
nearly  all  that  they  sought.  But  there 
may  be  a  national  strike  of  70,000 
makers  of  shirtwaists  early  in  the  com- 
ing year,  for  higher  wages,  as  meetings 
relating  to  it  have  recently  been  held 
in  several  cities.  There  may  also  be,  on 
or  about  May  1,  a  national  strike  of 
lailroail  workmen  for  an  increase  of 
wages  and  a  reduction  of  hours.  Union 
employees  in  the  West  recently  con- 
sented to  join  those  of  the  East  and 
South  in  such  a  movement.  In  New 
York  City  8000  waiters  have  been  on 
strike  for  recognition  of  their  union 
and  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  with  a 
ten-hour  day.  About  200  restaurants 
have  yielded,  and  1500  of  the  strikers 
have  been  successful.  Many  foundries 
in  the  I'ittsburgh  district  are  idle,  ow- 
ing to  a  strike  of  iron  moldera  for 
eight  houix. 

The  Kastman  Kodak  Company  will 
ifive   $1,000,000   to   its  employees   who 


have  been  in  the  service  one  year,  as 
an  annual  wage  dividend.  Each  is  to 
receive  3  V>  per  cent  of  his  annual  pay, 
up  to  five  years,  and  8000  of  the  11,000 
employees  are  entitled  to  the  dividend. 
The  Crane  Company  in  Chicago  is  to 
distribute  about  $700,000  among  its 
employees  of  six  months'  service,  and 
the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  which  recent- 
ly increased  wages,  will  give  a  bonus 
of  10  per  cent.  In  the  same  city  a 
branch  of  the  International  Silver 
Company,  which  recently  was  disturbed 
by  a  strike,  is  to  increase  wages  by  10 
per  cent  and  reduce  the  week  from  60 
to  55  hours. 

,,      ^  .        The  Democrats  of  the 

^fJar  Taxes  for    ^^^^^    j^^j^    ^    ^^^^^^ 

Another  Year  ^^  consider  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  emergency  tax 
law  for  one  year.  It  was  to  expire  on 
December  31.  There  were  only  two 
members  who  declined  to  be  bound  by 
the  caucus  decision,  which  was  in  favor 
of  extension.  When  the  joint  resolution 
for  extension  was  laid  before  the 
House,  the  committee  explained  that 
when  the  law  was  enacted.  Congress 
did  not  expect  that  the  war  would  be 
such  a  long  one.  But  the  end  was  not 
yet  in  sight,  and  our  imports,  with  the 
duties,  had  been  decreased  on  account 
of  it.  On  the  16th  the  joint  resolution 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  205  to  189.  All 
the  Republicans  opposed  it,  and  with 
them  were  five  EVemocrats — Hilliard 
and  Keating,  of  Colorado;  Callaway,  of 
Texas;  Wingo,  of  Arkansas,  and 
Buchanan,  of  Illinois.  On  several  pre- 
liminary motions  the  margin  was  a 
narrow  one,  and  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  only 
eight.  Mr.  Kitchin,  the  floor  leader,  said 
that  failure  to  pass  this  resolution  and 
to  repeal  the  law  making  sugar  free  of 
duty  after  May  1  wt  uld  cause  a  deficit 
of  $81,000,000,  while  the  action  pro- 
posed in  both  cases  would  reduce  the 
deficit  to  not  more  than  $6,000,000. 

The  debate  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  on  the  following  day  was  of  a 
partizan  character,  relating  mainly  to 
the  tariff  policies  and  legislation  of  the 
two  great  parties.  Republicans  in  the 
House  asserted  that  the  Government 
would  not  have  needed  these  taxes  if 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariJT  had  been  re 
tained.   Mr.   Cannon,  f>  '      -^  or. 

had  something  to  say  a  aic 

extravagance.  In  the  Senate,  where  the 
extension  was  ordered  by  *v  vote 

of   45    to   2i>,    the   chief   .-';  -    were 

Mr.  I'nderwood,  recently  Democratic 
leader  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Penrose 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  L'nderwiKKl  earn- 
estly  defended   the   present   taritT   law. 

with   sshich  his  name  is  i i     \t 

the  end  of  the  week  Congri  cd 

for  the  holiday  ifcess.  which  wiU  »nd 
on  January  4. 


The   President'!! 
Wedding 

man    (lalt.      ' 
William    n 


r      ■      u-  ■ 

M  .  ^ 

tialt.  widow  of  Nttr« 

ikUft.  w«r« 


married  on  the  tSth,  In  th»  •v«ninjr.  al 
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Ihii    liii(l«''s    i«'Hiil(Mif«i    in    WiiMliiiij.ftdM. 
Tlie   it'i  I'liiDiiy    wiiH   poi'I'oniMMl    hy    llir 
Itov.  Ilorhort  ScutL  Sntilh,  rector  of  St. 
Maij:C'iit't's  HpiHoopjil  ('liiiirh,  in  whith 
Mis.    (lalt   i.s  a    pt-svlioldfi ,   a.isirttuil    l>y 
l\\v,    llvv.   .lanic.-t    II.    'raylor,    puHlor   of 
llu'  ('tMitiiil  I'lf.shylcrian  ('liiiitii,  wliifli 
liu(  I'n'.sidcnt  ii.siially  altiMuls.   Kstifnu- 
.simplicity  had  hccn  .sought  and  ull  di.s 
play,   olllcial   or  otluMwisc,   was  avoid 
cd.  'rinTc  wci'o  alioiit  ri)ity-livt)  (fucsts 
and   ncaily   all  of  tlicso  w<>r»^   rolativcs 
of  Iho  I'rcsidi'nt  ov  of  Mrs.  (lalt.  There 
were   no   rcprcscntativos  of   the   dipio 
Miatic  coii)s  and  oidy  ono  ('al>inet  olli 
ccr,  Secretary  McAdoo,  who  was  pie.s 
ent  hecause  he  i.s  Mr,  Wil.son'.s  son-in- 
Inw.   The   lloial   decoiation.s  were  elal) 
orate  and  very  beautiful,  hut  there  was 
no  music,  until  a  little  was  heard  from 
a   concealed   orchestra   after   (he   cere- 
mony.  There   were   no    hride.sniaids   oi- 
flower  girls.   Many  gifts  had   been  re- 
ceived from   Cabinet  ofVicers,  members 
of  Congress  and  Ambassadors,   but  no 
list  of  them  was  given  to  the  public. 

At  a  little  before  10  o'clock  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  left  the  house,  and  at 
11:15  p.  m.  they  started  in  a  private 
car  for  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  where 
they  intended  to  remain  for  two  weeks. 


New  York's  Public 
Service  Commission 


Since  the  remov- 
al from  office,  by 
Governor  Whit- 
man, of  Edward  E.  McCall,  chairman 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
whose  territory  is  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  of  Nsw  York,  the  Thompson 
Legislative  Committee,  which  asked  for 
the  removal  of  McCall,  has  taken  testi- 
mony in  which  another  member  of  the 
commission,  Robert  Colgate  Wood,  is 
accused  of  demanding  and  receiving 
bribes.  This  testimony  has  been  laid 
before  a  grand  jury,  and  the  indictment 
of  Commissioner  Wood  is  expected. 
Walter  D.  Uptegraff,  president  of  the 
Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company,  tes- 
tified that  in  the  summer  of  1914,  he 
then  being  a  vice-president,  a  bribery 
proposition  from  Wood  was  laid  before 
a  meeting  of  the  company's  board  by 
Vice-President  Sidney  G.  Johnson  and 
the  president,  Colonel  Henry  G.  Prout. 
It  was  rejected,  and  as  a  result  of  what 
took  place  at  the  meeting  both  Prout 
and  Johnson  were  forced  to  resign. 
Johnson,  now  vice-president  of  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Company,  tes- 
tified that  Wood  sent  for  him  and  said 
to  him  that  for  his  influence  and  vote 
with  respect  to  a  pending  contract 
which  would  give  the  company  $200,- 
000  for  placing  its  signals  on  the  Cen- 
ter street  loop  of  the  New  Y''ork  sub- 
way he  ought  to  receive  $5000.  This 
was  the  proposition  which  came  before 
the  board.  There  was  testimony  that 
$1500  had  been  paid  to  Wood  in  con- 
nection with  a  signal  contract  for  an- 
other railway. 

Johnson  had  been  with  the  Union 
Company  fifteen  years.  According  to 
his  story.  Colonel  Prout  said  there  must 
be  no  quarrel  with  Wood,  but  that  ne- 
gotiations should  be  continued.  Colonel 
Prout  himself  testified  that  he  had  not 
felt  like  taking  the  responsibility  of 
losing  the  contract  or  of  paying  the 


bribe,  wi(h(»ut  aullmrity  jfiveri  by  llie- 
board.  S.  U.  licvinnun,  counnel  for  lh<- 
company,  tuHlilled  that  ut  the  board 
inei-ting  both  .lohnnon  and  I'roul  wen 
anxioUM  that  action  be  taken  a(  one  i-. 
becaUHU  they  had  promiMud  to  pay  to 
Wood  the  $5(100.  It  wiih  for  thin  reau.n 
lliat  lliey  wen-  coinp«dle<l  to  withdia\s 
from  tho  company.  The  committee  u 
also  incjuiring  about  a  contract  for 
about  $l,r)()(),0(Hl  which  wkh  awurded 
lo  the  General  .Signal  (Company  after 
.lohnson  had  become  vice-president  of 
that  corporation,  altho  the  bid  of  th<- 
l'\'ileral  l'omj)any  was  lower  Ity  $117, 
1)00.  Alfred  KeiiHhaw,  president  of  tin- 
Federal  Company,  testified  that  his 
vice-president,  .lohn  T.  Cade,  told  him 
that  a  former  business  partner  of  (^om 
mi.ssioner  Wood  had  assured  him  that 
for  a  "consideration"  he  could  get  this 
1  ontract. 

Wood  as.serts  that  the  testimony  of 
Uptegraff  and  Johnson  is  untrue.  The 
punishment  for  (he  offense  in  question 
is  ten  years  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of 
$5000,  or  both. 

.,.,,     „.  Villa    has    decided,    late 

Villa  Gives       ^.^^^^^.^^      f,.^^      ^^^^-^^ 

Up  the  Fight  gj^y_  ^^^  ^.^^  yp  the  fipht 
and  leave  the  country.  The  officers  un- 
der his  command  are  discouraged  and 
ready  to  accept  Carranza's  offer  of  am- 
nesty. He  calls  them  traitors.  He  has 
recently  had  about  4000  soldiers  with 
him,  and  there  were  2000  at  Juarez. 
If  he  is  permitted  to  live  quietly  in  the 
United  States,  he  says,  he  will  cross 
the  line;  if  not,  he  will  go  to  Europe. 
There  are  reports  that  he  has  been  en- 
gaged for  a  lecture  tour  in  this  country. 
Before  he  decided  to  quit,  he  and  his 
forces  had  been  pursuing  a  lawless 
course.  In  IMadera,  at  the  Pearson 
works,  he  demanded  $250,000  and  held 
thirty  Americans  for  ransom.  Those 
who  refused  to  pay,  it  was  announced, 
would  be  burned  at  the  stake.  He  de- 
nounced our  Government  for  permit- 
ting the  transportation  of  Carranza's 
soldiers  on  our  railroads.  In  a  recent 
battle  not  far  from  the  Arizona  line, 
the  prisoners  taken  from  his  forces  by 
General  Calles  were  shot.  President 
Wilson  has  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomi- 
nation of  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  now  Am- 


bitnniwior  to  Chile,  to  bo  AmbuHNudor  U> 

Mexico. 

MonNlifiior  Kulley,  jirenidunt  of  th<! 
(^uthulic  Church  Kxleriumn  ."  -1 

othec     pioiniiieiit      ('iith'dii 
have  complained   to  the  Htatc   I)epurt 
inent  that   ('arran/.ii   in  not   fui''  '    '   ' 
tilH     a^'M■clMcnt     ci/ncernint:     <    ■ 
They  have  Hubmitted  evidence  that  new 
anti-religiouM  decreen  have  Imslti  JKNued 
by    (!aMaM/.a    (iovernurs,    and    that    the 
(lovernor   of   Yucatan   ban  ordered   all 
(Jatholic  iiricHtM  to  marry  and  to  work 
eight  hull  IS  a  day  in  the  public  otliceH; 
also  that   the  university  in  (juadalajara 
hag  been  cloned,  that  the  sacrament  of 
penance   is  prohibited   in   Moreios,  and 
that   in    several    placen    the    [iriestK   are 
re(]uired  to  wear  pe<jns'  blankets. 

Carran/.a  has  given  notice  that  all 
acts,  contracts,  or  conces.sioris  <>{  the 
Huerta  and  Conventionist  (Joverriments 
arc  nullified,  and  those  holding  such 
concessions  must  apj)ly  again  for  them. 
His  Minister  of  Fin:irice  will  seek  a 
loan  of  $50,000,000  in  New  York.  At 
the  Mexican  capital  there  i.s  an  epi- 
demic of  typhus  fever,  with  heavy  mor- 
tality, and  many  deaths  from  starva- 
tion are  reported.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  corn  have  been  received,  but 
officers  of  the  Carranza  Government, 
it  is  asserted,  demand  very  high  prices 
for  it,  in  order  to  gain  large  profits  for 
themselves. 

By  President  Carranza's  order,  there 
are  new  and  severe  sanitary  regula- 
tions, on  account  of  the  typhus,  and 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  The  Carranza  official 
newspaper  recently  announced  that  the 
head  of  General  Juan  Hernandez  had 
been  sent,  as  a  Christmas  present,  to 
General  Gonzales,  commander  at  the 
capital.  Hernandez,  the  father-in-law 
of  one  of  Huerta's  daughters,  and  for- 
merly associated  with  Porfirio  Diaz, 
was  recently  killed  at  Esperanza. 


Paul  Thompson 

WHERE   HEAVY   TOIL   BRINGS   LITTLE   GAIN 

Ilalian   artillerymen   dragging  guns  into  position  over  a  difficult  mountain  trail.   The   Italians   are 

well  fitted  for  the  new  expedition  thru  mountainous  Albania 


ALABAMA:  After  a  lonft 
tij;ht  for  the  establisluuont  of 
ilippiiiK  vats  to  rid  Alabama 
vattlo  of  ticks,  State  Vctcri- 
uariaii  Cary  ami  those  who 
have  aided  him  are  jubilant 
over  the  recent  releases  from 
quarantine.  The  cost  of  dipping 
cattle  in  this  state  has  ranged 
from  less  than  30  cents  to  about 
55  cents  a  head,  but  cattle 
from  the  released  sections  are 
bringing  $10  a  head  more  than 
those  in  the  quarantined  dis- 
tricts. In  a  corner  of  one  county 
the  opposition  to  vats  was  so 
bitter  that,  when  the  county  as 
a  whole  had  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  establish  them,  that 
corner  destroyed  with  dynamite 
all  that  were  built  there.  The 
December  releasing  order  frees 
the  cattle  of  all  that  county  ex- 
cept  this  corner. 

ARIZONA:  More  substantial 
progress  is  now  being  made  in 
the  mining  industry  of  this 
state  than  ever  was  known 
here  before.  Nearly  all  the  old 
mines  are  increasing  their  out- 
put, and  capital  is  rapidly  com- 
ing in  from  outside  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  properties. 
Permanent  building  operations 
in  the  established  sections  have 
doubled  and  steady  growth  in 
liopulation  has  followed.  The 
confidence  of  operators  has 
never  been  greater,  but  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  old-time 
boom  founded  princii)ally  on 
expectation   and   imagination. 

CALIFORNIA:  The  subje<t 
now  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
California  people  is  the  Federal 
Government's  suit  to  dissolve 
the  merger  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific and  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
roads. The  prevailing  opinion 
in  the  state  seems  to  be  that 
the  chief  result  of  separating 
these  roads  will  be  increa.sed 
cost  for  poorer  service  to  the 
public.  The  recent  divorcing  of 
the  Union  Pacific  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  resulted,  it 
is  said,  in  no  reduction  of  fares 
or  freights,  but  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  inconvenience  of 
shippers  and  reduced  the  finan- 
cial power  of  the  companies  to 
extend  and  increase  their  serv- 
ice. 

COLORADO:  Last  year  the 
('olorado  Springs  Chamber  of 
('ommerce  condur-ted  an  adver- 
tising campaign  in  national 
magazines,  setting  forth  the 
Pikes  Peak  region  as  an  all- 
year  vacation  resr»rt.  Tahuhited 
returns  show  so  many  visitors 
attracted  by  this  ailveitisiiig 
that  a  similar  campaign  is  to 
be  made  this  winter  and  next 
spring.  Thousands  of  persons  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  ('ali- 
f(H'nia  expositions  were  tempted 
by  the  adv^MtisementH  to  stop 
at  Colorado  .Springs,  atnl  u 
large  number  of  them  declared 
their  intention  of  coming  uguiu 
for   longer   viHits. 

CONNECTICUT:  Never  he^ 
fore  in  its  history  has  tlils  stute 
been  MO  busy  as  it  is  now.  Lab<ir 
troid)leN  have  not  quite  ceaMed, 
but  the  few  that  remain  are  in- 
coUHequentinl.  Neui'ly  every  city 
reportti  thut  practically  all  itH 
tuduMtrieM     are     ruuuUiK     either 
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full  time  or  overtime,  and  many 
of  them  tell  of  huge  increases 
in  floor  area  devoted  to  manu- 
facturing, the  enii)loyment  of 
enlarged  forces  of  workmen  and 
the  output  of  record  volumes  of 
product.  Working  hours  are 
shorter  and  wages  higher  than 
they   ever  have  been   before. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

The  largest  plant  in  the  world 
for  aeronautical  experiments  is 
at  the  Washington  navy  yard. 
It  is  known  as  the  wind  tunnel, 
and  was  woiked  out  by  navy 
designers.  It  is  practically  a 
big  wooden  box  in  which  an 
eighty-mile  gale  can  be  created 
and  its  effect  upon  the  planes 
of  a  proposed  aircraft  can  be 
weighed  to  within  1/2000  of  a 
pound.  A  huge  weight-carrying 
biplane  is  soon  to  be  constructed 
at  the  navy  yard  on  data  gath- 
ered from  the  tests  made  in  this 
wind   tunnel. 

KANSAS:  The  secretary  of 
the  Kansas  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture has  just  completed  the 
tabulation  of  the  egg  and  poul- 
try sales  of  the  state  as  re- 
ported by  county  assessors.  It 
shows  that  these  sales  amounted 
to  $11,761,798  in  the  last  year. 
This  does  not  take  into  account 
the  poultry  and  eggs  used  by 
the  farmers  themselves  or  the 
thousands  of  backyard  flocks 
kept  by  city  dwellers.  Kansas 
won  more  than  forty  first  prizes 
in  the  poultry  show  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exi)osition.  in 
which  there  were  upward  of 
8000  entries. 

LOUISIANA:  This  state  has 
the  distinction  of  leading  all 
others  in  percentage  of  illiter- 
ates. liUst  year  the  Legislature 
enacted  a  law  authorizing  com- 
pulsion of  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  making  it  a  matter 
of  local  option.  As  yet  no  parish 
has  done  more  than  approve  the 
plan,  but  now  it  is  .said  Cal- 
casieu is  to  make  an  experi- 
ment in  order  to  as<'ertain  by 
iictual  experience  whether  com- 
pulsory attendance  is  a  good 
thing. 

MAINE:  The  lobster  industry 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
this  state.  To  protect  it  there 
is  a  state  law  providing  for 
lobster  Wardens  and  giving 
them  the  right  to  search  fishing 
vessels  suspected  of  having  short 
lobsters  on  board.  The  captain 
of  a  I'oston  smack  recently  re- 
fused to  let  a  wai-den  board  his 
vessel.  He  was  subsequently  ar- 
rested and  found  guilty  by  a 
lower  court.  On  appeal  the  mat- 
ter is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Law  <'ourt,  whose  decision  will 
be  final.  It  is  believed  that  if 
the  law  is  held  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional the  Maine  industry 
will  be  ruined  by  the  Mastta- 
chuNi'tts    smackers. 

MARYLAND:  Th.-  method  of 
handling  coal  at  the  .')sI,."i(K).<NN) 
Italtiniore  \  <  >liii>  roal  pier  just 
contracted  for  at  ('urlis  May  Im 
said  to  be  radically  ditt'erent 
from  any  now  in  UNe  on  the  At- 
lanllc  Ht'aboard.  The  new  pirr, 
which  v\ill  be  7*N)  fi-et  lonK  and 
I  m  feet  wiile,  will  be  only  elxht 
feet  above  mean  low  water.  The 


coal  for  export  wiU  be  stored 
and  classified  in  the  yards  at 
Curtis  Bay,  which  will  be  in- 
creased to  a  total  capacity  of 
4(MX>  cars.  From  the  storage 
yards  loaded  cars  will  be  run 
ovev  the  <'ar  dumpers,  of  which 
there  will  be  two.  each  capable 
of  handling  forty  100-ton  cars 
per  hour,  and  then  on  to  the 
"empty"'  yard.  The  coal  will  be 
dumped  into  counterbalanced 
bins  to  prevent  breakage,  and 
thence  fed  thru  hoppers  to  belt 
conveyers.  There  will  be  four 
movable  loading  towers  with 
cages  that  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  a  maximum  of  twenty- 
seven   feet. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  At  the 
recent  state  election  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  adopted 
empowering  the  commonwealth 
"to  relieve  congestion  of  popu- 
lation and  to  provide  homes  for 
citizens."  Now  the  State  Home- 
stead Commission  is  preparing 
to  go  before  the  Legislature  in 
January  with  plans  for  carry- 
ing out  this  purpose.  It  will 
recommend  the  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  land  near  one  of  the 
larger  manufacturing  centers 
with  a  view  to  dividing  it  into 
house  lots  with  garden  plots  of 
good  size.  This  will  be  used 
somewhat  experimentally  in  the 
hope  of  learning  how  best  to 
attract  city  families  to  the 
country.  The  commission  also 
hopes  to  establish  city  classes 
for  instruction  in  some  phases 
of  agriculture  as  a  preliminary, 
and  perhaps  an  encouragement, 
to  removal  to  the  country. 

NEVADA:  With  silver  as  one 
of  its  most  important  products. 
Nevada  is  looking  forward  to 
an  era  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. On  all  sides  one  hears 
the  argument  that  silver  must 
soon  go  to  a  higher  price  and 
then  remain  there  a  long  time, 
since  gold  will  be  eagerly  sought 
by  practically  every  nation  on 
earth  in  its  effort  to  maintain 
or  reestablish  its  credit.  There- 
fore, it  is  argued,  every  such 
nation  will  need  silver  both  to 
replace  gold  withdrawn  from 
circulation  and  to  tempt  gold 
from   its  hiding  places. 

MINNESOTA:  The  attorney 
for  the  Minnesota  Brewers'  As- 
sociation has  opened  an  entirely 
new  question  in  the  litigation 
started  by  the  as.sociation  in  the 
Fetleral  courts  to  set  aside  the 
treaty  of  1855  under  which 
liquor  is  excluded  from  the  In- 
dian reservations  in  northern 
Minnesota.  He  says  the  treaty 
is  invalid  be«'ause  it  attempts 
to  legislate  in  a  way  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  constitution, 
since  no  action  on  it  was  ever 
taken  f>,v  the  lower  h>Mise  of 
('ongresH.  This  (|uesti>in  \\:is  m>t 
raised  in  the  forniei-  litit;:itii<n, 
which  ended  in  lUl.'i,  wlieii  the 
I'nited  StateM  Supreme  Court 
attirmed  the  right  of  W.  K. 
"Pussyfoot"  Johnson  to  H«*Ut« 
and  destroy  liqtlor  fouinl  within 
the  treaty  limits.  With  i 
iioint  the  aMMo«-iution'>>  > 
liiqieH  to  make  the  roiiutrv'K 
highest    tribunnl    reverse    its«lf. 

NEW  YORK:  The  prodi^lou^ 
accuniulatioUM  of  freiicht  .il  tlie 
I'alli'oad  teruiiuHU  of  New  York 
Harbor    resulted    iMiiue   tluie   N||ti 


in  refusal  by  many  of  the  roads 
to  accept  certain  cla.sses  of  ex- 
port freight  for  this  port,  but 
it  was  only  recently  that  the 
embargo  extended  to  any  classes 
of  domestic  freight.  Some  of  the 
roads  refuse  all  export  freight, 
excepting  that  consigned  to  for- 
eign governments.  This  excep- 
ti(m  is  made,  they  say,  because 
governmental  freight  does  not 
accumulate  here,  since  the  for- 
eign governments  can  com- 
mandeer any  vessels  flying  their 
flags  either  in  this  port  or  else- 
where. But  coastwise  vessels 
and  even  harlxir  facilities  for 
domestic  freight  movement  are 
wanting  here. 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  A  case 
involving  the  constitutionality 
of  the  so-called  quart  liquor  law 
has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
law  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  state.  Judge  Allen,  writing 
the  opinion,  held  that  the 
Southern  Express  Company 
was  within  its  rights  in  declin- 
ing to  deliver  from  another 
state  to  a  citizen  of  North  Caro- 
lina more  than  a  quart  of  liquor 
at  a  time  or  to  deliver  quarts 
at  shorter  intervals  than  the  fif- 
teen days  provided  for  by  the 
law. 

TENNESSEE:  The  commis- 
sion appointed  to  establish  u 
state  vocational  school  for  girls 
in  Tennessee  has  received  of- 
fers of  land  and  substantial 
contributions  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  from  many 
different  cities  which  bid  for 
the  school.  The  Board  of  Con- 
trol, which  has  charge  of  all 
state  institutions  and  lands, 
has  not  yet  decided  which  of 
these  cities  is  to  have  it,  but 
the  school  is  assured  to  the 
state. 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  Delegates 
fri>m  the  several  local  char- 
itable and  «.i>rre<.-tioual  assm-ia- 
tions  of  the  state  re<.'ently  held 
a  conferenc-e  at  Wheeling — the 
first  ever  held  in  the  state — 
and,  after  three  .'"vs  .<f  dis- 
cussion. decide<l  t^^  e  the 

West     Virginia     t -     and 

Correction  Conferemv.  The 
puriKi.se  is  to  unify  the  work 
of  the  various  assm-iations  hav- 
ing the  same  general  i>t>je»-ts  in 
view.  Many  faults  In  tK>th  the 
state  laws  ami  the  practist-s  of 
ct>urts  were  (ituuted  out.  Th- 
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CAN  WE  AFFORD  PRFPARFDNFSS: 


BY  WILLIAAl  GIBBS  McAhOiJ 


srCKITARY  or  Tlir  TRrASDRV 


TIIM  (|lirsli(iM  (if  the  imlioiial 
fiimiircs  is  St)  iiil  imalt'ly  if 
latt'd  to  olluT  vidil  prolilfiiis 
which  must  be  Hottled  in  thr  intercsl 
of  thf  AtiuTicaii  pcoph-,  that  ev«'n 
ri^rhl -minded  citizen  shoidd  want  the 
truth  in  order  tiiat  he  may  help  form 
that  intolliKi'nt  public  opinion  out  of 
which  alone  can  arise  sound  and  just 
coi\clusions.  With  this  in  mind,  and 
in  view  of  the  many  inaccurate  and 
misleading  statements  which  are  he- 
inp  made,  either  delilierately  or  mun- 
rantly,  about  the  condition  of  thu 
Treasury-  and  the  finances  of  the 
(lovenunent  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent tiscal  year  and  the  fiscal  year 
1917,  I  feel  that  a  true  and  accurate 
analysis  of  the  situation  may  be  of 
service  to  the  public. 

We  began  the  tiscal  year  1916  with 
a  General  Fund  balance,  not  includ- 
ing aniounts  to  the  credit  of  disburs- 
ing otticers,  of  $101,170,105.78.  Un- 
der existing  law  the  present  duty  of 
one  cent  per  pound  on  raw  sugar 
ceases  May  1,  19 IG.  and  the  present 
emergency  revenue  law  expire^;  on 
December  31  next.  Assuming  that 
these  two  sources  of  revenue  are,  and 
they  ought  to  be,  continued,  the  esti- 
mated total  receipts  for  1916  are 
$726,365,500.  The  total  estimated 
disbursements  for  1916,  excluding 
Panama  Canal  payments,  are  $716,- 
891,000.  leaving  a  surplus  or  balance 
on  June  30  next  of  $113,644,605.78. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  there  will  be 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
supplemental  estimates  and  deficien- 
cies for  the  same  year  the  sum  of 
$12,000,000.  Panama  Canal  payments 
for  1916  are  estimated  at  $25,000,- 
000.  These,  under  existing  law,  may 
be  paid  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  If  paid, 
however,  out  of  current  revenues,  the 
amount  must  be  deducted,  leaving,  on 
this  basis,  an  available  balance  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1916  of  $76,644,- 
605.78. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  fiscal  year 
1917,  which  we  begin  with  a  balance 
in  the  Treasury  of,  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  $76,644,605.78. 
Assuming  again  that  present  emerg- 
ency revenue  taxes  and  duties  on  raw 
sugars  are  continued,  the  total  esti- 
mated receipts  will  be  $730,500,000, 
giving  a  total  for  1917  of  $807,144,- 
605.78.  The  total  estimated  disburse- 
ments, excluding  Panama  Canal  pay- 
ments, but  including  $93,800,000  new 
or  additional  expenditures  for 
greater  national  defense  or  prepar- 
edness, amount  to  $832,951,000, 
leaving  a  deficiency,  in  1917,  of  $25,- 
806,324.22. 
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Estimated  deficiencies  and  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  1917  will 
amount  to  $12,000,000,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  working  balance  in 
the  Treasury  to  begin  fiscal  year 
1918,  of  $50,000,000  and  an  addi- 
tional $25,000,000  for  Panama  Canal 
payments  if  these  must  be  paid  out 
of  the  revenues.  On  this  basis  the 
total  new  revenue  to  be  raised  for 
the  fiscal  year  1917  is  $112,806,- 
394.22. 

If,  however,  the  Panama  Canal 
payments  for  the  years  1916  and 
1917,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $50,- 
000.000,  should  be  paid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  bond  sales,  then  the  amount 
of  additional  revenue  which  must  be 
raised  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $62,806,394.22. 

It  would  not  be  an  unusual  thing 
to  finance  the  Panama  Canal  pay- 
ments by  the  sale  of  Government 
bonds;  in  fact,  $138,600,869.02  of 
Panama  Canal  payments  have  been 
met  by  the  sale  of  such  bonds,  twice 
during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  once  under  the 
administration  of  President  Taft. 

Under  the  present  administration 
all  payments  for  the  Panama  Canal 
have  been  made  out  of  current  rev- 
enues, amounting  since  March  4, 
1913,  to  date,  to  $87,036,818.20. 
There  is  no  necessity,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  issuance  of  bonds,  notwith- 
standing the  continuance  of  the 
European  war  and  its  inevitable  ef- 
fects upon  the  revenues.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  far  preferable  to 
continue  to  pay  the  expenditures  for 
the  Panama  Canal  out  of  current 
revenues,  especially  since  the  Canal 


in  ulrnoMt  completed  and  it  iH  likely 
that  (he  i\>  '    uiion  the  Treimury 

frotu  thai  .  .;  e  will  larifely  de- 
creuMC  in  the  near  future.  If  the  pol- 
icy in  adopted  of  providing  MufTlclent 
revenueH  to  cover  the  Panama  Canal 
paymentH,  uh  well  hm  all  other  de- 
mands u[)on  the  TreuHury,  It  will 
probai)ly  be  broad  enough  to  take 
care  of  any  ordinary  fluctuutionM  in 
the  n-venue.s  iuid  ex[)cnditur*'H  of  the 
Government  in  the  future. 

If  bonds  are  not  isHueri  for  i'ana- 
ma  Canal  payment.s,  therefore,  the 
total  amount  of  new  revenue  re- 
(|uired  for  the  fi.scal  year  1917 — as- 
suming, as  before  .stated,  that  the 
present  duty  on  sugar  and  the  pres- 
ent emergency  revenue  taxes  are  con- 
tinued—is $112,806,394.22,  in  which 
is  included  the  sum  of  $93,800,000 
for  preparedness  or  new  measures 
for  the  national  defen.se.  This 
amount  can  easily  be  raised  by  in- 
ternal taxation  without  appreciable 
burdens  upon  the  American  people. 
The  resources  and  wealth  of  the 
country  are  so  great  and  are  increas- 
ing so  rapidly  that  the  needs  of  the 
Government  for  its  normally  grow- 
ing expenditures  and  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  larger  program 
for  national  defense  can  readily  be 
met. 

^Merely  as  suggestions  I  would  say 
that  consideration  may  well  be  given 
to  increasing  the  rates  of  taxation 
on  individual  and  corporate  income? 
and  of  reducing  the  exemption  under 
the  present  law  of  $3000  for  single 
and  $4000  for  married  persons  to 
$2000  and  $3000  respectively.  The 
surtax  could  begin  at  $10,000  or 
$15,000  instead  of  $20,000,  as  pro- 
vided at  present.  In  addition  to 
any  increases  that  may  be  made 
in  the  corporation  and  individual 
income  taxes,  a  tax  could  be 
imposed  on  such  products  as 
gasoline,  crude  and  refined  oils,, 
horse  power  of  automobiles  and 
other  internal  combustion  engines,, 
and  various  other  articles  not  neces- 
sary to  mention.  These  taxes  would 
be  widely  diffused  and  scarcely  felt. 
Certainly  the  nation  is  willing,  when 
it  is  able  to  do  so,  to  raise  by  taxa- 
tion the  amount  needed  for  such  a 
vital  purpose  as  national  prepared- 
ness and  defense. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  function  of  the 
Congress  to  determine  what  rev- 
enues shall  be  raised  and  how,  and 
these  views  must  not  be  considered 
as  a  program,  but  merely  as  sugges- 
tions for  discussion. 

Washmgton,  D.  C. 
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OUR  LOST  BAR(^AIN 

HOW  Wl-  JUSr  MlSSKl)  Utl  IIN(i    1111:  IMNISH  WKST  IINDIKS 

V>\  IDWIN  H.  SLOSSON 


ON  the  fvt'riiiijf  (»r  Janiiury  7, 
IH(>r>,  lluTO  was  ill  lht>  rity 
(>r  VVa.sluiij.rloii  a  «•  y  o  s  s 
FriMifh  cook,  lit'  had  reason  to  he 
cross,  for  his  (liiiiicr  was  spoiling. 
tho  not  from  his  raiilt.  It  was  u  spc- 
I'ial  (liiincr,  too.  Kivcri  at  tho  French 
lA'Katioii  to  tho  Sccri'tnry  of  State 
and  rcrtaiii  mcnilicrs  of  the  diplo- 
inutic  corps,  and  none  kiu'W  hcttcr 
than  the  rook  how  critical  of  ciil 
inary  art  diplomats  become  in  the 
course  of  a  career  spent  Inrjrely  in 
dininp  out.  The  hour  set  had  come 
and  past  and  still  his  master  failed 
to  yfive  the  signal.  All  the  expected 
jTuests  had  arrived,  so  the  anxious 
cook  learned  from  the  servants  in 
the  reception  room,  but  they  were 
as  much  puzzled  as  he  over  the  de- 
lay. It  seemed  that  Secretary  Seward 
had  come  surprizingly  early.  So  by 
a  curious  coincidence  had  the  Danish 
Minister,  General  RaaslofT.  The  two 
had  at  once  retired  to  a  secluded 
sofa  and  engaged  in  earnest  conver- 
sation. The  other  guests  came, 
looked  into  the  room  and  forbore  to 
disturb  them.  They  were  talking  too 
low  to  be  overheard,  but  from  their 


manner  it  ini^^ht  be  inferred  that 
Mr.  Seward  was  iirgint;  somethiiiK 
and  that  (Jent'nil  Kajisloir  whh  o[)- 
posed  to  it.  The  hungry  diplomats, 
while  keeping  up  a  lively  conversa 
tion  aliout  nothing  to  coviM*  the  de 
lay,  were  silently  speculating  as  to 
what  was  in  the  wind.  They  recalled 
that  ;it  the  last  White  House  recej)- 
tioii  to  the  diplomatic  corps  Presi 
dent  Lincoln  had  singled  out  the 
Danish  Minister  for  special  atten- 
tion, had  talked  with  him  in  fact 
some  minutes  longer  than  to  any  of 
the  others,  a  significant  tjiing  doulit- 
less  -if  one  only  knew  its  signifi- 
cance. 

Fifty  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  dinner  got  cold  and  what  neith- 
er cook  nor  diplomats  could  under- 
stand is  open  to  anybody  who  cares 
to  know.  The  Administration  was 
trying  to  buy  the  possessions  of 
Denmark  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
war  had  demonstrated  the  need  of  a 
naval  station  in  the  Caribbean.  The 
British  and  French  harbors  had 
been  hospitable  to  Confederate  cru- 
isers and  blockade  runners,  but  the 
Federal   warships   found   it   hard   to 


ifet  slielter  (>r  roal  there.  Thin  atti- 
tude perHinti'd  in  Kngland  uj)  to  th«* 
preMent  war,  an  one  can  Mce  by  rc- 
ferrijig  to  the  latest  Uritinh  wf»rk  on 
the  West  Indies,  Thr  Crudh  of  I  hi' 
Dirp,  i»ubliMhed  in  1908,  The  author, 
Sir  Frederick  Treves,  rejoices  in  the 
e.Hcape  of  the  "Alabama"  from  the 
"Iro(|uoiH"  and  calls  it  the  "basest 
mejinness"  that  a  Yankee  vesHel  in 
the  harbor  of  St.  I'ierre  signalled 
her  movements  to  her  i)ursuer  by  a 
rocket.  Now,  of  course,  FCngland 
takes  a  difTerent  view  of  blockade 
runners  and  commerce  destroyers. 
rrobal)ly  .Sir  Frederick  would  not 
regard  it  as  an  act  of  "basest  mean- 
ness" if  a  British  vessel  had  indi- 
cated to  a  British  cruiser  the  where- 
abouts of  the  "Kmden"  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  friend- 
liness of  Denmark  our  vessels  would 
have  had  a  bad  time  in  the  Carib- 
bean during  the  Civil  War  so  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  was  disposed  to  be 
generous  in  his  offer  for  the  islands 
out  of  gratitude  to  the  Danes.  The 
purchase  of  Alaska  was  in  part  pay- 
ment of  a  war  debt  of  the  same  sort. 


THE   CROSS-ROADS   OF   OCEANIC  COMMERCE 

The  three  Danish   Islands.   St.   Thomas,  St.   Croix   and   St.   John,  stand   at  the   intersection   of   the   routes   between   Europe   and   Panama  and  between 

North  and  South   America.   Before  the  war  the  Germans   were   developing  a  great   commercial  port  at  this  strategic  point 
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The  price  we  paid  to  Russia,  $7,200,- 
000,  tho  less  than  we  have  got  out 
of  Alaska  in  a  single  year,  was  con- 
sidered absurdly  high  by  both  Rus- 
sians and  Americans  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  justify  it  on 
economic  grounds,  as  the  congres- 
sional debate  shows.  The  real  argu- 
ment for  it  was  the  desire  of  re- 
warding Russia  for  the  support  she 
gave  us  in  the  Civil  War  when  the 
presence  of  Russian  battleships  in 
Boston  harbor  was  regarded  as  a 
proffer  of  aid  in  case  England  should 
make  war  upon  us. 

The  purcha.se  of  the  Danish 
islands  was  also  urged  on  grounds 
•  of  gratitude.  Both  bills  were  before 
.•Congress  at  the  same  time  in  1867, 
'but  one  was  taken  and  the  other 
left.  It  was  Senator  Sumner,  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, who  defeated  the  Danish 
purchase  and  carried  thru  the  Rus- 
sian, tho  why  he  did  so  has  never 
been  explained.  For  five  years  he 
held  up  the  treaty  and  finally  in 
March,  1870,  he  wrote  "Adversely" 
r.pon  the  back  of  it  and  recommend- 
ed "suspension  of  action."  The  Inde- 
pendent, I  am  proud  to  say,  con- 
stantly opposed  Sumner  on  this 
point,  altho  it  was  ordinarily  among 
the  foremost  of  his  admirers  and 
supporters.  This  rejection  of  the 
treaty  of  purchase  by  the  American 
Senate  after  it  had  been  solicited  by 
the  American  Government,  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  the  pe(){)le 
of  the  islands,  who  ardently  hoped 
for  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
When  the  (luestion  was  put  to  vote 
Ml  IRflH,  the  f)t'of)le  marched  to  the 
polls  under  the  Airu-ricaii  (lag  whiiti 
the  band  played  our  national  tunes. 
In  the  island  of  St.  Thonuis  the 
vote  was  lOMU  to  22  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation; in  St.  John  it  was  20r>  to  0. 
'ti  thus  securing  the  defeat  of  thf 
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annexation  bill,  Sumner  acted  as  the 
tool  of  Bismarck,  altho  we  may  well 
believe  it  was  unwittingly,  for  it  is 
only  since  the  death  of  Bismarck 
that  the  secrets  of  his  tortuous  pol- 
icy have  been  revealed.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  that  time  the 
United  States  alone  among  the  mari- 
time powers  of  the  world  had  no  foot- 
hold in  the  Caribbean,  and  they  were 
determined  that  she  should  never 
get  entrance  here.  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  Seward  carried  on 
their  negotiations  with  General 
Raasloff  in  the  disguise  of  casual 
conversations,  for  they  realized  that 
if  England,  Prussia,  France  or  Spain 
got  wind  of  it  they  would  try  to 
block  the  plan.  Three  months  after 
Lincoln  and  Seward  had  broached 
the  question  the  fir.st  was  killed  and 
the  second  wounded  by  Southern  as- 
sassins. Seward  took  advantage  of 
his  convalescence  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Danish  islands  ostensibly  to  re- 
cuperate his  health.  But  Earl  Rus- 
sell, the  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  suspecting  that 
he  had  a  political  purpose  in  mind, 
took  measures  to  prevent  it  by  se- 
curing from  the  Danish  envoy  in 
England  a  promise  that  Denmark 
would  not  consider  the  sale  of  her 
West  Indies  possessions  without 
consultation  with  England.  How  the 
jiroposal  was  regarded  in  Great 
Britain  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing (|Uotation  from  a  British  journal 
of  December,   1865: 

This  niiive  «tn  the  part  of  the  .Amer- 
icans has  umiLU'stionahly  altert'd  all 
the  it'latidiis  l)t'twftMi  the  i-uimtt  ies  it« 
the  event  of  wur  atul  is  of  fifty  times 
more  injportant-e  to  Kn>flar\il  than  all 
the  maneuvers  which  have  tai\en  place 
about  Turkey  for  the  last  hui\ilretl 
years. 

The  Danish  Government  when  in 
the  hands  of  the  Conservative.s  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  American  prt>- 


posals  for  purchase  of  the  islands, 
but  when  the  Liberals  came  into 
power  in  November.  1866.  with  Gen- 
eral Raasloff  as  Minister  of  War,  the 
sale  was  agreed  to  because  Denmark 
needed  the  $7,500,000  offered  for  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John  to  be  expended 
in  fortifying  her  frontier  against 
Germany,  which  had  robbed  her  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  But  the  failure 
of  the  American  Senate  to  support 
the  Administration  caused  the 
overthrow  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment in  Denmark  and  the  secret  alli- 
ance which  Bismarck  arranged  be- 
tween the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Czar  of  Russia  made  Denmark  help- 
less. The  chance  we  lost  then  never 
recurred  in  the  forty  years  since. 

From  that  time  on  Germany  be- 
came increasingly  hostile  and  Great 
Britain  increasingly  friendly  toward 
American  expansion.  In  Apia  har- 
bor and  Manila  bay  German  and 
American  warships  came  close  to  a 
conflict.  The  Republican  platform  on 
which  McKinley  was  elected  in  1896 
declared  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Danish  islands,  but  by  that  time 
Germany  had  got  too  strong  a  grip 
upon  them.  Realizing  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  never  permit  them 
to  pass  into  the  hands  oi  another 
European  power,  the  Germans  laid 
plans  for  their  commercial  ^  -^t. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  sih>»  v.iat 
the  islands  stand  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Caribbean  and  command  the 
trade     route     from     I'  to    the 

Panama    Canal.    As    A ..A    Porter 

sail!:  "St.  Thomas  is  the  keystone 
to  the  arch  of  the  West  Indies."  It 
was  the  idea  of  the  Germans  thut 
thesf  islamls  might  be  made  n  grettt 
free  port  which  would  dominate  tk« 
ci>rnriu'tve  of  Central  and  Stuith 
AmerUvi  utt  the  Hrifi'><  i>.'»»h  uf 
llting    Koiiif  Hiid  Siti.  tKat 

of  the   Far   Ka.st    !U*^  huhmfl  ttmd 
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llandclsmscllscliaft  St.  J  ini  was 
formed  in  18i)9  to  buy  up  tho  land 
of  tho  island  of  St.  John  and  develop 
its  hurricane-free  harbor  of  Coral 
Kay.  But  Ilerr  Rallin,  one  of  the 
jrreatest  commercial  strategists  of 
modern  times  and  the  Kaiser's  chief 
aid  in  the  expansion  of  Germany, 
chose  St.  Thomas  instead  of  St.  John 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  Ham- 
burjr-American  line  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Of  course  the  United  States  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  com- 
mercial development  of  the  islaiids 
by  German  capital,  but  it  was  feared 
that  this  would  inevitably  lead  to 
political  control  and  in  time  to  an- 
nexation bj^  Germany.  Thei*e  was 
only  one  way  to  stop  it  and  that  was 
to  buy  the  islands  ourselves.  Prompt 
action  was  necessary  if  the  most 
progressive  of  our  commercial  rivals 
was  not  to  get  the  chief  benefit  of 
our  Canal.  Fortunately  we  had  men 
of  foresight  and  decision  at  the*head 
of  the  nation.  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  Hay  at  once  offered 
$5,000,000  for  all  three  of  the  Dan- 
ish islands,  St.  Thomas,  St.  John 
and  Santa  Cruz,  and  it  vvas  accept- 
ed. Mr.  Hay  signed  the  treaty  on 
January  24,  1902,  and  the  President 
sent  it  to  the  Senate  three  days 
later. 

But  once  again  the  Senate  spoiled 
the  project.  The  treaty  was  held  up 
in  the  Senate  committee  for  over  a 
year  before  it  was  past,  and  by  that 
time  it  was  too  late.  German  influ- 
ence had  been  brought  to  bear  thru 
the  court  and  the  treaty  was  reject- 
ed by  the  Danish  Senate.  The  Danish 
people  undoubtedly  favored  the  sale 
of  the  islands.  The  Government 
would  get  some  ready  money  in- 
stead of  paying  out  between  one  and 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  every 
year  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  in- 


sular budget.  The  treaty  past  the 
I'^ilkething,  which  is  the  lower  and 
popular  house.  But  the  upper  house, 
the  Landsthing,  is  composed  of 
sixty-six  nieinhers  of  whom  twelve 
are  appointed  by  the  crown  for  life 
and  the  rest  chosen  by  the  leading 
taxpayers  for  eight  years.  Even  in 
this  aristocratic  chamber  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  muster  enough  votes  to 
block  the  measure.  There  was  a  clear 
majority  in  favor  of  it,  but  at  the 
final  moment  two  of  the  crown's  ap- 
pointees were  raised  almost  from 
their  deathbeds  to  vote  against  it. 
One  of  these,  Thygesen,  was  ninety- 
seven  years  old  and  had  quite  lost 
his  mind.  The  other,  Roben,  was 
eighty-seven  and  so  feeble  that  he 
had  to  be  brought  into  the  chamber 
on  a  litter  and  braced  up  by  stimu- 
lants while  he  voted.  By  the  presence 
of  these  two  old  men  the  vote  was 
a  tie  and  the  treaty  was  lost. 

Two  arguments  were  used  in  Den- 
mark and  the  islands  against  the 
sale,  one  sentimental  and  the  other 
practical.  The  first  was  that  it  was 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  to  sell  its  territory,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  Americans,  after 
offering  to  purchase  in  1865,  had 
backed  out  of  the  bargain.  The  sec- 
ond argument  was  the  prom.ise  that 
if  the  islands  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Denmark,  millions  of  dollars  of 
Danish  and  Germ.an  money  would 
be  spent  in  developing  their  agricul- 
tural resources  and  placing  their 
porta  among  the  great  commercial 
centers  of  the  world.* 

In  the  ten  years  following  several 
millions  were  spent  in  the  islands  by 

*On  the  various  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  the  islands  see  Boston  Advertiser,  1869  ;  Olive 
R.  Seward  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  1887  ;  Are  We 
Bound  in  Honor  to  Pay  for  the  Danish  Islands? 
by  James  Barton,  1867  :  Danish  West  Indies  and 
American  Ownership,  by  Stickles,  Jour.  Amer. 
Hisitory,  1913 ;  Reports  of  57th  Congress,  Serial 
4239.   4407  ;   Kraus's   Die  Monroedoktrin. 


the  Danish  West  India  Comjjany,  the 
iianish  Plantation  (Company  and  the 
IIaml)urg-Am('rican  Cyompany,  thf» 
the  results  have  in  some  cases  been 
disappointing  to  the  people.  The 
war,  however,  has  knocked  out  their 
prosperity  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
islands  have  been  thrown  into  the 
melting  pot.  Nobody  knows  who  will 
own  them  when  the  war  is  over.  It 
is  rumored  that  the  Allies  have  of- 
fered Schleswig,  if  not  Holstein,  to 
Denmark  for  her  aid  or  friendly 
neutrality,  and  that  in  compensation 
the  Danish  islands  are  to  be  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  or  France.  If  on  the 
other  hand  Denmark  should  become 
involved  in  the  war  and  conquered 
by  Germany,  then  the  islands  would 
pass  into  German  hands.  In  either 
case  we  should  have  to  decide  wheth- 
er such  a  transfer  was  a  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  if  so 
whether  we  should  prevent  it  by 
force.  It  would  be  the  wisest  course 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  some  time  be- 
ing placed  in  a  position  where  we 
should  have  to  decide  this  embar- 
rassing question,  and  this  we  can 
only  do  by  purchasing  the  islands 
whenever  we  get  a  chance.  Such  a 
chance  is  likely  to  come,  if  ever, 
within  the  next  few  months,  for  the 
general  redistribution  of  territory 
which  is  bound  to  come  at  the  end  of 
the  war  will  doubtles?  not  leave  the 
West  Indies  unaffected.  The  Danish 
Government  is  reported  to  be  willing 
now  to  consider  a  proposition  to  pur- 
chase. If  this  is  true  we  should  open 
negotiations  at  once. 

Altho  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
vastly  more  valuable  Porto  Rico  we 
have  obtained  the  long  desired  foot- 
hold in  the  Caribbean  and  an  out- 
post for  the  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  still  our  position  would  be 
very  much  strengthened  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  Danish  Islands  which 
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lie  next  to  Porto  Rico  on  the  east 
and  in  fact  within  sight  of  it.  The 
three  ishinds  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix 
and  St.  John  have  altogether  about 
twice  the  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  a  population  of  33,000, 
mostly  negroes.  The  Danish  Govern- 
ment has,  as  I  have  said,  been  gen- 
erous in  the  matter  of  money  in  re- 
cent years,  and  given  them  on  the 
whole  a  good  administration,  but 
there  is  now  considerable  popular 
dissatisfaction,  which  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  protest  to  the  king,  and 
local  disorder.  The  people  have  little 
sentimental  attachment  to  Denmark 
and  would  probably  vote,  as  they  did 
before,  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States  if  they  got  a  chance.  The  chief 
opposition   would   come   from   those 


connected  with  the  Danish  adminis- 
tration or  the  German  commercial  in- 
terests. English  is  still  the  language 
of  the  islands,  altho  Danish  is  now 
required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools 
a  few  hours  a  week. 

The  islands  have  had  many  owners 
since  Columbus  first  sighted  them. 
St.  Croix  has  been  in  succession 
Spanish,  English,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
French,  Maltese,  French,  and  Dan- 
ish. In  1753  it  was  purchased  by 
King  Christian  VI  for  $150,000. 
Since  then  real  estate  has  risen,  and 
the  islands  would  be  well  worth  what 
we  offered  for  them  in  1903. 

It  would  be  a  great  inducement 
to  the  islanders  to  approve  of  an- 
nexation if  we  could  assure  them 
that  they  would  not  lose  their  pres- 


ent free  port  privileges.  This  con- 
cession we  might  well  grant,  at  least 
for  a  stated  number  of  years,  for  it 
would  probably  be  as  much  in  our 
interest  as  theirs.  Many  people  are 
now  urging  that  a  free  port  district, 
like  that  of  Hamburg  or  Antwerp, 
be  established  at  New  York  or 
Panama.  The  Danish  islands  would 
have  one  decided  advantage  over 
either  of  these  or  any  other  conti- 
nental port  in  that  it  is  unembar- 
rassed by  a  protected  hinterland. 
They  could  then  be  developed  under 
American  auspices,  even  better  than 
under  German,  into  a  great  interna- 
tional entrepot,  standing,  as  they  do, 
at  the  cross-roads  of  the  routes  be- 
tween Europe  and  Panama  and  be- 
tween North  and  South  America. 


EFFICIENCY    IS    SERVICE 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

DIRECTOR   OF   THE    INDEPENDENT    EFFICIENCY    SERVICE 


A  NOTED  efficiency  engineer, 
who  works  twelve  hours  a  day 
and  begrudges  the  time  to 
sleep  and  eat,  was  asked  the  secret 
of  his  love  for  his  work.  "Efficiency 
is  the  science  of  improved  service," 
he  replied,  "and  the  best  fun  I  know 
is  putting  a  smile  on  a  face  that 
wasn't  looking  for  it."  He  was  right 
— and  the  real  measure  of  your  effi- 
ciency is  the  number  of  smiles  you 
can  put  on  the  faces  of  your  clients, 
patrons  or  customers  also  of  your 
clerks,  friends  and  relatives. 

"How  can  I  serve  you  better?"  is 
the  question  that  should  dominate 
the  heart  and  mind  of  every  ambi- 
tious man  or  woman.  Greater  is  he 
who  serves  than  he  who  receives ;  but 
greatest  is  he  who  both  serves  and 
receives.  To  obtain  every  penny  that 
our  time  and  toil  are  worth,  but  to 
give  a  graciousness,  thoughtfulness 
and  zeal  so  far  above  reward  that 
money  cannot  pay  for  them ;  here  is 
the  ideal  "trade  balance"  for  a  na- 
tion or  an  individual. 

"Better  service  for  patrons  and  em- 
ployees" has  come  to  be  the  slogan 
of  fhe  world'.s  greatest  business  con- 
cerns. Good  service  benefits  the  server 
more  than  the  served.  It  cements  the 
served  to  the  server,  and  makes  a 
transient  customer  a  lifelong  friend. 
I  know  of  numbers  of  people  who  do 
their  buying  at  a  certain  store  be- 
cause once  a  clerk  or  official  of  that 
store  did  them  an  unexpected,  un- 
called-for service.  Men  have  joined  a 
church  because  the  minister  seemed 
UH  anxious  to  serve  them  when  they 
hadn't  joined  as  if  they  had.  Young 
folks  have  selected  a  i  allege  t)ecuutie 


some  teacher  of  the  college,  making 
a  lecture  tour,  was  genuinely  kind  to 
them  in  offering  counsel  about  their 
education. 

TO  SERVE  BETTER  IS  TO  SAVE  MORE 

The  first  reason  for  efficiency  is 
economy.  Well,  to  serve  better  is  to 
save  more.  The  officials  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  corporations  are  so  fully 
convinced  of  this  principle  that  they 
have  made  their  watchword  "The 
customer  is  always  right."  Even 
when  the  customer  is  wrong,  the 
fault  he  finds  must  be  rectified  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  The  loss  of  his 
good-will  means  more  to  the  concern 
than  the  few  minutes  and  dollars 
which  he  requires  for  adjustment  of 
his  grievance.  Moreover,  a  grouchy 
customer  often  becomes  the  finest 
advertiser  for  the  store  when  his 
complaint  brings  full  redress;  a  man 
feels  so  almighty  good  and  pleased 
with  himself  when  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  a  modern  business  all 
whirrs  to  the  tune  of  his  command! 

The  costliest  things  are  the  need- 
less mistakes,  and  the  worst  mistake 
in  a  trade  or  profession  of  the  mod- 
ern world  is  defective  or  "deficient 
service.  The  service  of  manufacturer 
to  wholesaler,  of  wholesaler  to  job- 
ber, of  jobber  to  dealer,  of  dealer  to 
customer,  of  employer  to  employee, 
of  employee  to  employer;  these  serv- 
ices, when  properly  rendered,  will  in- 
crease financial  success  all  down  the 
line.  Apart  from  the  spirit  of  al- 
truism that  should  contn>l  und  ani- 
mate our  work,  the  scientific  reaHt»n 
for  laying  stress  on  service  lieM  here; 
that  tht  man  whum  ivt;  Hfttf  in  nur 


best  critic.  The  faults  in  a  clerk  are 
sure  to  be  known  to  his  employer — 
and  those  in  the  employer  to  the 
clerk.  A  good  move  is  to  capitalize 
the  custom  of  criticism,  and  to  ren- 
der ourselves  more  effective  by  stop- 
ping the  mouths  of  our  critics.  We 
all  want  to  please  ourselves,  and  the 
quickest  way  to  do  it  is  to  learn  to 
please  the  hard-to-please.  Don't  ask 
me  how — try  it  and  find  out. 

I  am  speaking  from  experience — 
painful  experience.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  reader  violently  dis- 
agrees with  me.  When  I  was  ver>' 
young,  upon  the  occurrence  of  such 
an  event  I  would  look  down  at  the 
intruder  and  murmur,  "How  igno- 
rant and  coarse  the  fellow  is.  really 
not  worth  a  second  thought!"  Later, 
■when  I  acquired  enough  health  to 
have  some  fighting  blood  in  m\ 
veins,  I  would  shout  in  my  mind  at 
the  critic,  "You're  dead  wrong;  wh.it 
you  need  is  to  have  a  hole  punched  w. 
your  head  and  some  sense  poureil 
in!"  Later  yet,  after  the  world  had 
knocked  and  battered  nie  around  suf 
ficiently.  I  came  to  look  on  everv 
critic  as  a  friend;  the  more  he 
railed,  the  more  I  thankei.1  hint.  For 
1  discoveretl  that  every  broadside  o; 
cotidemnation  hit  a  weak  spot  in  m> 
character  or  eiiuipment.  and  b> 
marking    these    vulnerable  •      ' 

could    strengthen     my     ba 
Any  public  service  that  1  may  now 
render  has  beei\  lanfely  due  to  '.)'.- 
unconscious  kiiu!"  •-'-'  ■>?  my  enen>    - 
How  to  arrive  ^  ere:  Let  \ 

critic  t)e  your  guidf 

It    is    nuwt   er 
th»<  tivnd  «>f  thf .V... 
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vor.sul  applirution  ol"  Uu-  law  of  siTV- 
ict).  Wr  liiul  it  t'vi'rywiM'io     in  (•(tm 
nioiTO,    (inaiir«%   rdiicatinn,    iticdicint', 
Jiifispnulciicc,    rt'l'iirm,    ii'liKinii.    Let 

lis    IIOU'    U    It'VV    fCfCIll    J'X.UIipU'H. 

MOW  SKIIVICK  SrilKAPS 

Tho  l)iK  aiitomoliilc  compimieH  urt< 
<'.stal)li.sliiiij!:  frci'  ".s^^|•vil•t•  stations" 
lliruoiit  the  country  i"oi-  I  lie  i)fiii'lil 
ol"  i'lisloMH'is ;  national  iiianuractnr 
(MM  maintain  "sorvice  dcpartnuMits" 
wlu'rc  counsel  may  l)c  lia«l  without 
charKo;  some  of  the  pul)lii'  utility 
corporations  Inive  reduced  rates  vol- 
untarily, to  meet  the  hard  times  and 
satisfy  patrons;  nniiiy  ol  the  v:rv:d 
tlepartment  stores  provide  spivial 
service  to  their  visitors  at  less  than 
cost:  and  the  most  famous  merchant 
in  the  United  States  declares  that  he 
lirefers  the  word  "service"  to  the 
word  "etriciency,"  as  all  etlicicncy  is 
based  on  service. 

The  bankers  have  begun  to  formu- 
late a  system  of  rural  credits  and 
loans,  thereby  serving'  the  huge  ag- 
ricultural populace;  and  to  inculcate 
the  habit  of  thrift  by  printing  and 
circulating  a  set  of  instructions  for 
personal  means  of  saving.  The  teach- 
ers are  giving  free  lectures  to  the 
parents  of  pupils ;  are  visiting  pupils 
in  their  homes;  are  turning  the 
schoolhouse  into  a  place  of  hospital- 
ity, a  social  service  center.  The  doc- 
tors a^e  abandoning  drugs  and  sub- 
stituting lessons  in  preventive  hy- 
giene; are  distributing  leaflets  and 
bulletins,  writing  reports,  books  and 
magazine  articles — all  tending  to  de- 
prive the  doctor  of  his  fee,  but  to 
serve  his  client  more  generously. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed 
among  lawj^ers,  with  ex-President 
Taft  a  member,  to  infuse  more  com- 
pletely the  spirit  and  fact  of  justice 
into  the  letter  of  the  law;  the  office 
of  "public  defender"  has  been  cre- 
ated for  the  righteous  and  impartial 
support  of  culprits  who  are  without 
means;  the  night  court,  the  juvenile 
court,  and  the  woman  probation  offi- 
cer all  help  to  give  a  prisoner  a 
square  deal.  Temperance  reform 
takes  on  slowly  the  appearance  not 
of  hit  -  or  -  miss,  holier  -  than  -  thou 
preaching,  but  of  scientific,  personal, 
sympathetic,  detailed,  study  of  the 
causes  that  lead  to  wrongdoing,  and 
gentle,  patient,  psychological  and 
biological  treatment  and  removal  of 
the  cause.  And  in  religion — dogmas 
are  dead,  while  the  beautiful  deeds 
of  human  service  are  the  acknowl- 
edged proofs  of  strength  in  a  church. 
Everywhere,  the  aim  of  progressive 
people  now  is  to  serve. 

I  have  seen  the  president  of  a  na- 
tional institution  cheerfully  do  the 
work  of  his  office  boy  when  the  boy 
was  suddenly  called  home  to  attend 
a    sick    mother.    I    have    seen    the 


world'H  rlohput  yoiinj?  man  put  him- 
self out  to  accoiiiiiiotlate  a  fellow 
whose  pockctbook  and  head  were,  to 
all  appearanceM,  ecpiallv  empty.  I 
have  seen  a  dignitary  who  holds 
thirty  olllces  soinu  of  them  Interna 
tional  K(»  into  the  kitchen  and  wash 
dishes.  An*  you  as  proud  to  do  the 
liiimblest  work  well  as  you  would  be 
lo  hold  the  liiKhest  position?  Then 
you're  of  the  slulf  that  liig  men  are 
made  of. 

The  principles  and  molives  under 
lying  ellicient  service  are  as  broad 
as  lif(>  itself.  Here  no  technical  bar- 
rier divides  the  teaclu'r  from  the 
millhand,  the  corporation  presidcMit 
from  the  lowest  clerk  in  his  employ. 
^■our  work  may  be  in  a  store,  a  fac 
tory,  an  office,  an  attic,  a  theater,  a 
bank,  a  home,  a  school,  or  a  church; 
no  matter,  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
genuine,  satisfying  service  will  ap- 
peal and  apply  to  you  as  of  direct 
personal  use. 

What  are  the  first  ten  points  in 
efficient  service?  We  judge  them  to 
be  as  follows,  and  would  commend 
them  to  you  for  analysis  and  com- 
parison relating  to  your  business  or 
profession.  , 

WHAT  EFFICIENT  SERVICE   MEANS 

1,  A  keen  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility. This  seems  largely  lack- 
ing in  the  make-up  of  the  American 
child,  and  is  not  fostered  by  our  edu- 
cational methods,  which  reward 
grades  in  school  instead  of  growth 
in  character.  The  founder  of  scien- 
tific management  says  that  the 
greatest  drawback  to  industrial  ad- 
vancement is  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  the  American  workman  to  "sol- 
dier" on  the  job;  he  has  to  be 
watched,  warned  and  threatened,  or 
he  slumps  into  laziness  and  careless- 
ness. The  first  sign  of  a  good  work- 
man is  that  he  does  his  best  work 
unwatched.  Moreover,  a  man's  work 
pays  him  just  what  he  feels  he  owes 
to  his  work — little  for  little,  much 
for  much.  The  guarantee  of  our  sat- 
isfaction and  promotion  is  the  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  anything,  every- 
thing, short  of  health  and  honor,  to 
the  claims  of  our  calling. 

2.  A  scientific  study  of  the  needs 
and  the  ivishes  of  our  patrons.  The 
needs  and  the  wishes  do  not  always 
coincide,  yet  both  should  be  granted. 
Thus,  the  largest  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  prints  flaming  head- 
lines, huge  exposures,  and  volumes 
of  political  and  "sporting"  news — 
which  is  what  people  pay  for:  then 
provides  the  most  thoughtful  edi- 
torials and  uplifting  poems — which 
the  people  need,  but  wouldn't  pay  for. 
One  of  the  biggest  patent  medicine 
concerns  makes  its  remedy  chiefly  of 
colored  water,  then  offers  hygienic 
advice    which    does    the    work    that 


thA   concoction    In    iiuppofied    U)   do. 

Many  a  public  writer,  now  earn- 
ing inooo  to  $  I '2.000  u  year,  onc« 
d<*<lare«|  hiniHidf  unii|)pri'«'iated  und 
the  world  nil  wrohK  Minply  hv- 
cuuHu  ho  hiid  failiMl  l^i  Htudy  HIm  mar- 
ket Ih«  would  Miibmit  fanical  jibwM 
to  the  Atiiintir  Mmithln  or  philoHOph- 
icai  dissertalionM  to  the  Smart  Set. 
Study  th«?  needh  and  wixhcM  of  your 
I)atroriM. 

.'{.  A  frvHh  and  full  Huppiy  of  the 
bent  f/oodjt.  ThiM  applieH  not  only  to 
merchandise,  but  to  every  commod- 
ity and  service.  The  cry  of  today  i.n 
always  for  something  new,  and  the 
way  to  meet  the  demand  in  to  Hupply 
what  is  l)oth  new  and  true. 

KNOW  YOUR  (;OOI)S 

4.  A  thoro  knowU'.dye  of  .the 
Qoods  and  pride  in  the  nervice.  Here 
is  a  much-neglected  field.  The  price 
of  a  ribbon  and  its  place  on  the  shelf 
do  not  form  the  summation  of 
knowledge  for  a  clerk.  The  ribbon 
should  match  the  complexion,  taste, 
purse,  temperament  and  design  of 
the  intending  customer.  How  many 
ribbon  clerks  are  trained  to  see  all 
this  at  a  glance?  How  many  have 
learned  the  psychology  of  color? 
How  many  can  tell  where  and  how 
to  secure  any  ribbon  out  of  stock 
that  the  customer  may  wish?  How 
many  really  enjoy  being  accommo- 
dating when  the  service  costs  a  lit- 
tle trouble?  "I  haven't  this"  versus 
"We  will  get  it  for  you" — here  in  a 
clause  we  may  note  the  difference  be- 
tween bad  service  and  good  service, 
and  between  bad  salesmanship  and 
good  salesmanship. 

5.  Technical  training  and  superior 
skill.  To  serve  a  patron  effectively 
we  must  be  able  to  do  what  he  can- 
not, but  must  never  show  that  we 
know  we  can.  Here  is  where  the 
average  teacher  falls  short — he  can- 
not teach  in  a  superior  fashion,  but 
looks  as  tho  he  could.  He  must  learn 
from  the  scientific  salesman.  Proba- 
bly 500,000  American  business  men 
have  taken  special  courses  in  prac- 
tical business  training.  I  doubt  if 
nearly  as  many  teachers  have  so  pre- 
pared themselves  for  their  life  work 
before  engaging  in  it.  Hence  a  great 
number  have  to  face  disappointment, 
sooner  or  later.  Promotion  without 
preparation  is  unethical  and  unsci- 
entific; but  thousands  of  teachers 
look  for  it.  Every  ambitious  man  or 
woman,  bent  on  achieving  the  most 
possible,  should  take  a  residence 
or  correspondence  course  in  the 
professional  or  industrial  subject 
bearing  directly  on  his  vocational 
career. 

6.  Psychological  price  and  a  fixed, 
frank  policy.  The  psychological  price 
of  a  thing  is  what  people  think  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  Thus  a  $1.50  arti- 
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cle  max-ked  down  to  $1.49  satisfies 
cupidity  and  sells  like  hot  cakes; 
while  a  $150  surgical  operation 
marked  up  to  $300  satisfies  the  awe 
and  fear  of  the  unknown,  and  is  paid 
for  without  a  murmur.  To  charge 
every  cent  that  a  commodity  is 
worth,  and  not  a  cent  more,  is  a  fine 
test  of  commercial  character.  A  new 
price  plan,  recently  adopted  by  a  na- 
tional shoe  company,  a  wealthy  con- 
struction company,  and  a  few  other 
concerns,  frankly  and  openly  speci- 
fies "cost  plus  five  per  cent  {or  ten 
per  cent  as  the  case  may  be),  and 
shows  the  customer  an  itemized  bill 
of  costs,  proving  the  net  gain  to  be 
as  declared.  This  plan,  taking  your 
customer  into  your  confidence,  has 
points  of  merit  worth  noting. 

7.  Cheerfulness  ivithout  pay.  A 
little  smiling  service  means  more 
than  a  large  frowning  one.  And 
smiles  cost  no  energy,  no  money, 
no  pains,  merely  a  bit  of  thoughtful- 
ness  and  friendliness.  A  railroad 
company  last  year  installed  efficiency 
methods   which    tallied    a    reported 


saving  of  $6,000,000.  One  of  the  new 
features  was  the  adop*^^ion  of  this 
slogan:  "Our  Patrons  Are  Our 
Guests" — iuid  a  cori'esponding  mode 
of  behavior.  Hint  for  every  business 
man :  Be  as  cordial  and  obliging  to 
everybody,  stranger  as  well  as  cus- 
tomer, as  tho  he  were  a  guest  in 
your  home. 

8.  Deference  ivithout  servility. 
And  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich.  Here  is  a  lovely  Arabian 
Night's  entertainment  for  a  million- 
aire: Dress  up  in  a  beggar's  old 
rags,  then  go  shopping  on  Fifth 
avenue;  when  each  clerk  or  other 
menial  snubs  you,  flash  a  $1000  bill 
on  him  or  her,  then  deliver  a  lecture 
on  the  folly  and  sin  of  snubbing  any- 
body, then  report  the  offender  to  the 
management. 

9.  Prompt  and  full  adjustment  of 
all  coyyiplaints.  In  every  line  of  busi- 
ness, a  method  of  reports,  tabula- 
tions and  results  in  the  complaint 
and  request  department  should  be 
made  to  guarantee  satisfaction  :o 
the  patron.  How  do  you  make  sure 


that  every  patron  is  always  pleased? 
How  will  you  make  sure?  One  of  the 
first  rules  fo/  business  prestige  is  to 
make  every  critic  a  friend. 

10.  Your  word  is  a^  good  as  your 
bond.  I  would  rather  lose  a  finger 
than  break  my  word  in  business. 
A  lost  finger  means  inconvenience, 
but  a  lost  reputation  means  finan- 
cial as  well  as  moral  suicide.  And 
a  promise  to  a  clerk  is  more  bind- 
ing than  a  promise  to  the  rich- 
est patron;  the  patron  goes,  but  the 
clerk  stays  to  scatter  seeds  of  trou- 
ble. In  trade,  as  in  friendship,  the 
supreme  and  winning  force  is  fidel- 
ity. So  the  word  "Truth"  has  been 
made  the  watchword  of  the  world's 
largest  club  of  advertising  men. 
Truth  in  promise,  truth  in  perform- 
ance, truth  in  ultimate  purpose  and 
immediate  plan;  here  is  the  back- 
bone of  modern,  broad,  efficient  serv- 
ice. To  have  your  patron  trust  you 
■as  he  would  his  best  friend,  this 
should  be  the  aim  and.  creed  of  every- 
one who  serves. 

New   York  City 


THE    WAR    AND    WOMEN     PHYSICIANS 


THE  war  with  its  call  for  so 
many  physicians  has  brought  a 
distinct  revolution  of  feeling 
with  regard  to  women  physicians  in 
most  of  the  European  countries. 
While  it  has  been  perfectly  possible 
for  women  to  study  medicine  for 
many  years  in  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean medical  schools,  there  has  never 
been  any  hearty  welcome  for  them  by 
the  profession  in  general.  Now  with 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  physi- 
cians in  the  countries  at  war  occu- 
pied with  the  care  of  wounded  sol- 
diers, there  is  no  little  regret  exprest 
that  more  women  physicians  are  not 
available  for  the  needs  of  the  civil 
population. 

In  England  particularly,  where 
conservative  feeling  has  distinctly 
discouraged  the  study  of  medicine  by 
women,  there  have  been  many  ex- 
pressions of  this  regret,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  London  medical  corre- 
spondent of  the  Journal  of  the  Anier- 
ican  Medical  Association,  thtre  is 
actually  talk  of  the  closing  of  hospi- 
tals in  London  for  lack  not  of  pa- 
tients hut  «>f  physicians. 

This  may  seem  surprizing,  but  the 
details  of  the  enlistment  of  physi- 
cians makes  it  very  easy  to  under- 
stand the  conditions  that  have  devel- 
oped. Considerably  over  5000  physi- 
cians are  in  full  time  service  in  the 
Etij-'lish  forces.  This  leaves  only 
siWoiit   UH  niJinv  more  (»f  rnilitarv  a^'e 
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to  take  care  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  true  that  there  are  a  great 
many  physicians  above  the  age  limit 
for  military  service  who  are  engaged 
in  active  practise,  but  these  older 
men  are  not  the  ones  on  whom  falls 
the  burden  of  caring  for  the  poor  in 
the  cities  and  doing  the  hospital  and, 
above  all,  the  dispensary  work.  There 
was  a  distinct  increase  in  the  death 
rate  fi'om  the  infantile  diseases 
grouped  roughly  under  the  term  sum- 
mer complaints  among  the  children 
of  London  last  summer,  and  this  was 
attributed  by  good  authorities  to  the 
lack  of  physicians  because  of  the 
drain  on  the  medical  profession,  par- 
ticularly on  the  younger  men,  by  the 
call  of  war. 

For,  while  the  recent  publication 
of  the  announcement  from  a  commit- 
tee of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion that  2500  more  physicians  are 
needed  for  the  English  army  has  led 
many  people  to  think  that  physicians 
were  probably  slack  in  voluiitt-ering 
for  the  Medical  Army  Corps,  the  exact 
opposite  is  true.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  death  rate  and  still  more 
the  disability  rate  aniong  the  army 
medical  corps  is  much  higher  than  in 
any  other  (Ifpartment  of  the  service, 
because  its  members  have  been  ready 
to  risk  their  lives  to  save  the 
wounded,  the  numl>er  of  medical  vol- 
unteers in  pr(>p()rtion  to  the  whi>le 
number    of    fht^    EtiKlish    prutV.s.sion 


has  been  very  nigh.  More  of  them  in 
ratio  to  their  numbers  have  been 
decorated  for  distinguished  bravery 
than  of  any  other  of  the  army  de- 
partments. 

The  physician  is  much  more  need- 
ed in  modern  life  than  was  the  case 
before  modern  developments  in  sci- 
entific medicine  and  surgery,  and 
above  all,  in  sanitary  science  and 
hygiene,  took  place.  Physicians  are 
now  engaged  not  alone  in  the  care  of 
the  ailing  in  their  homes,  as  was  true 
almost  exclusively  a  century  ago,  but 
in  extensive  hospital  work,  in  the 
time-taking  requirements  of  the  put)- 
lic  health  sei'vice,  in  school  in  n 

with  all  its  demands,  and  in  ...v..ry 
hygiene,  as  well  as  in  spei'ial  work  of 
various  kinds.  Many  more  physicians 
are  now  needed  in  pn^'ortion  to  the 
population  than  were  rt\iuired  even 
hiUf  a  century  ago.  It  has  taken  this 
great  war,  with  its  demaniU  upon  the 
profession,  to  awake  the  pet>ple  to 
this  tact. 

Hence  the  widespread  feeling  that 
women  should  '  --'r 

the  medical  piv ,..;..« a- 

larly  now,  when  there  are  njuch 
fewer  students  in  the  me>'  hiK»U 

than    under  ordinary  ■«.    It 

vvoulil    seenj    almivst     that 

the  war  will  brint;,  nn  otw  uf  ita  few 
desirable  results,  a  new  iH)!*-  'Y 

to  women  (or  profe.s.sion«l  ■♦luvv 
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PIRATES  IN  A  BAND  BOX 


WHO  would  expect  that 
supposititiously  stereotyped 
thing  known  as  a  Broadway 
audience  to  take  to  a  phiy  guiltless  of 
sex  interest,  containing  an  entirely 
negligible  quantity  of  femininity, 
and  dealing  only  with  such  whole- 
some vices  as  piracy,  mutiny,  battle, 
murder  and  sudden  death?  Certainly 
not  the  stereotyped  Broadway  man- 
ager. But  the  unexpected  has  hap- 
pened. 

It  is  a  tiny  house,  it  is  true — the 
Punch  and  Judy — with  its  299  seats. 
But  no  play  could  fill  even  that  scant 
number  night  after  night  and  mati- 
nee after  matinee  with  inevitable 
regularity  unless  it  had  found  a  way 
to  the  popular  heart. 

An  odd  number,  is  it  not,  that 
299  ?  Odder  still  by  coincidence  when 
you  learn,  or  remember,  that  the 
Little  Theater,  the  pioneer  of  the 
city's  intimate  playhouses,  has  the 
same  number.  The  coincidence  re- 
solves into  intention,  however^  as  the 
fact  appears  that  the  difference  be- 
tween 300  and  299  is  all  the  differ- 
ence between  a  heavy  municipal  tax 
and  a  merely  nominal  one.  The  house 
is  quite  as  odd  as  its  size.  Its  front 
is  like  a  playhouse  cut  out  of  card- 
board— and  a  very  jolly  one,  too.  As 
you  turn  out  of  Broadway  to  ap- 
proach it,  if  the  hour  and  minute  are 
right— 8,  8.10,  8.20,  8.30  or  just  be- 
fore the  curtain  of  every  act — a  fig- 
ure in  herald's  garb  mounts  its  bat- 
tlements and  blows  a  jovial  fanfare. 


Within  the  unusual  continues.  The 
house  is  an  oblong  box,  the  seats  on 
the  floor  look  from  the  back  for  all 
the  world  like  pews  in  a  church,  but 
from  the  other  point  of  view — or 
contact — they  are  vastly  more  com- 
fortable. The  stage  fills  one  end  of 
the  oblong,  a  row  of  boxes  lines  the 
two  sides  and  the  other  end.  Appar- 
ently, one  can  see  all  the  stage  from 
every  seat  in  every  box,  and  if  that 
is  not  unusual. 

But  the  play's  the  thing.  And  the 
play,  if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  boys  who  ought  to  be  its  chief 
auditors,  is  "some  play." 

Doubtless  some  one  might  have 
written  a  better  storj'  of  adventure 
than  Treasure  Island,  but  doubt- 
less no  one  ever  did.  From  the  first 
strains  of  "Fifteen,  men  on  the  dead 
man's  chest,"  to  the  last  glimpse  of 
Long  John  Silver  slipping  away  in 
safety  to  oblivion,  the  book  is  true. 
Not  tiresomely  true  to  callous  fact, 
but  true  to  that  more  splendidly  dis- 
turbing thing — romance.  Such  pi- 
rates may  never  have  sailed  the  seas, 
but  thousands  of  them  have  sailed 
time  out  of  mind  the  vasty  deeps  of 
boyish  fancy.  Any  boy,  whatever  his 
age,  who  does  not  like  Treasure 
Island  should  be  clapped  into  petti- 
coats and  set  to  doing  tatting. 

Well,  the  play  is  worthy  of  the 
book.  One  could  hardly  say  more. 
The  story  has  been  followed  with 
surprizing  fidelity — books  are  so 
often  taken  as   mere  points   of   de- 


parture in  play-writing.  It  is  Steven- 
son— to  the  life.  His  characters  live 
on  the  stage  as  he  made  them  live  in 
his  tale.  One  would  recognize  them 
in  a  flash  if  not  a  name  were  spoken 
across  the  footlights. 

The  Boy  is  daring,  resourceful, 
valorous,  as  every  boy  would  like  to 
be;  naive  and  trusting  as  every  real 
boy  is.  The  Squire  is  obstinate  and 
guileless;  CaptainBilly Bones  thirsty 
and  blasphemous;  old  Pew  of  the 
blind  eyes  cruel  and  uncanny;  Cap- 
tain Flint  the  parrot  glossy  and  ver- 
dant, 'but,  alas,  taciturn  to  a  fault; 
and  Long  John  Silver — but  he  de- 
serves a  sentence  to  himself. 

Long  John  is  as  handsome  as  your 
heroic  villain  or  your  villainous  hero 
ought  to  be.  He  has  the  one-legged- 
ness  of  Peter  Stuyvesant;  the  plau- 
sibility of  a  politician  or  an  Irish- 
man ;  the  ingenuity  of  the  devil ;  the 
sang  froid  of  the  Man  Who  Never 
Knew  Fear;  the  ruthlessness  of  a 
buccaneer;  the  likeableness  of — But 
I  am  not  telling  anything  new.  It  is 
all  in  the  book;  and  now  here  it  all 
is  upon  the  stage.  Set  in  stage  pic- 
tures of  splendid  picturesqueness.  If 
the  Admiral  Benbow  Inn,  the  "His- 
paniola,"  and  the  island  did  not  look 
like  that,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 

So  a  long  run  and  a  profitable. 
One's  only  regret  is  that  R.  L.  S. 
cannot  slip  into  one  of  those  boxes 
some  night  and  see  the  play  he  un- 
wittingly wrote.  He  would  like  it. 

H.  J.  H. 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  AND  CONGRESS 

BY  A  CORRESPONDENT  IN  WASHINGTON 


ANEW  epoch  in  the  woman  suf- 
frage movement  opened  when 
the  suffragists  of  the  eastern 
states  turned  to  the  women  voters  of 
the  West  and  asked  their  help  in  ob- 
taining the  passage  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. When  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gressional Union  for  Women  Suf- 
frage planned  the  appeal,  they  pro- 
posed to  use  the  argument  that  the 
women  of  no  state  can  be  fairly  rep- 
resented in  the  National  Govern- 
ment so  long  as  any  women  remain 
unenfranchised,  and  that  for  their 
own  sake  the  women  who  already 
have  the  vote  should  put  national 
woman  suffrage  first,  as  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  full  recognition 
by  Congress  of  women's  needs  and 
women's  interests.  But  when  the 
great  convention  of  women  voters 
was  assembled  at  San  Francisco,  last 
September,  it  was  quickly  discovered 
that  an  appeal  to  self-interest  was 
weak  and  ineffective  as  compared 
with  an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  the 
nobility,  the  generosity  of  the  wom- 
en. The  movement  has  already 
assumed  such  proportions  that  it 
was  described  by  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lawj'ers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
position  to  President  Wilson,  as  one 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  by 
Congress  and  the  Administration. 
"The  women  voters  of  the  West,"  he 
wrote,  "are  standing  together  on 
this  question  of  women's  enfran- 
chisement thru  constitutional  amend- 
ment with  an  almost  fanatical  soli- 
darity." 

The  immediate  result  of  this  in- 
jection of  some  four  millions  of  pos- 
sible votes  into  the  suffrage  agita- 
tion was  clearly  to  be  seen  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  two  weeks  of  suf- 
frage conventions  and  suffrage  ac- 
tivity from  December  6  to  December 
20.  The  first  annual  convention  of 
the  Congressional  Union  opened  on 
December  6.  In  itself  the  convention 
differed  little  from  many  another 
suffrage  convention  that  has  been 
held  during  the  sixty-seven  years 
that  have  past  since  the  women  first 
met  and  organized  the  women's 
rights  movement.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  Congressional 
Union  convention  of  December,  lOlH, 
and  all  previous  conventions  was  the 
conviction  that  possest  the  vvdnn-n 
and  pervaded  all  the  prfK-et'dings. 
that  the  movement  had  reached  the 
threshold  of  victory  that  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  months  before  suc- 
cbHH  Mhould  l)»i  uttain«'(l.  Self-sjicrifirf 
was  there;  but  that  has  churactor- 
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ized  many  a  gathering  of  suffragists, 
and  even  the  large  amount  sub- 
scribed for  the  work  of  the  Congres- 
sional Union  —  over  $45,000  —  has 
been  surpast  more  than  once  in  the 
woman  suffrage  movement. 

What  was  new  concerning  the  con- 
vention of  the  Congressional  Union 
was  the  fluttering  of  the  dovecotes 
of  the  politicians  caused  by  it.  Both 
the  Democratic  and  the  Republican 
National  Committees  held  meetings 
during  the  two  weeks  December  6  to 
20;  and,  for  the  first  time,  suffrag- 
ists appeared  before  the  committees 
and  urged  the  two  great  national 
parties  to  further  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Amendment.  Representatives  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  National  Association 
Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage  were 
heard  by  these  committees,  as  well 
as  the  envoys  who  were  sent  to 
Washington  by  the  Women  Voters' 
Convention  of  September  14-16, 
1915.  But  no  one  who  attended  these 
hearings  could  have  failed  to  be  im- 
prest by  the  keen  interest  shown 
by  the  politicians  in  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  by  the  women  voters.  Miss 
Frances  JoUiffe,  of  California,  and 
Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  of  Oregon, 
were  the  two  envoys.  Mrs.  Field 
traveled  all  the  way  across  the  con- 
tinent by  automobile  to  bring  the 
message  of  the  women  voters  and 
the  enormous  petition  gathered  at 
San  Francisco  to  Washington.  Both 
these  women  had  not  only  been  vot- 
ers but  had  been  actively  identified 
with  one  or  another  of  the  political 
parties.  Their  assertion  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  women  were 
pledging  themselves  that  "henceforth 
they  would  know  no  party  until 
women  are  enfranchised"  was  some- 
thing much  stronger  than  any  aca- 
demic argument. 

The  contention  so  constantly  put 
forward  by  all  suffragists  that  indi- 
rect influence  is  u  poor  substitute 
for  the  vote  received  another  con- 
firmation from  the  President  him- 
self. President  Wilson  had  already 
taken  the  step  of  voting  for  woman 
suffrage  in  New  Jersey,  but  until  he 
met  the  envoys  of  the  women  voters 
he  hail  always  insisted  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  for  the  states  and  not 
for  the  National  (government.  After 
lIsteniiiK'  to  Miss  Jolliffe  and  Mrs. 
Field,  ho  took  another  long  step  for- 
ward. "I  can  only  say  to  you."  he 
said,  "that  nothing  could  be  more 
impre.saive  than  the  presentation  of 
such  a  re«iuest  in  surh  nund>ers  anil 
ttacked    hv    such    influenceM    a.-*    un- 


doubtedly are  behind  you."  He  prom- 
ised to  confer  in  the  most  serious 
way  with  his  colleagues  at  the  other 
end  of  the  city  "with  regard  to  what 
is  the  right  thing  to  do  at  this  time 
concerning  this  great  matter,"  and 
he  finished  by  saying  that  the  visit 
of  the  envoys  with  their  message 
"will  make  it  necessary  for  all  of  us 
to  consider  very  carefully  what  is 
right  for  us  to  do." 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  Senate 
suffrage  committee  to  grant  hear- 
ings to  suffragists,  and  not  much  can 
be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  repre- 
sentatives both  of  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  of 
the  Congressional  Union  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  December 
15  and  16.  But  it  is  surely  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  not  only  granted  a 
hearing  to  both  associations,  but  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  spent 
so  much  time  in  questioning  and 
cross-examining  the  speakers  who 
appeared  for  the  Congressional 
Union  and  the  voting  women  that 
the  hearing  was  not  concluded  in 
the  time  set  for  it.  Every  ef- 
fort was  made  by  members  of  the 
committee  to  draw  from  Miss  Jol- 
liffe, Mrs.  Field,  Miss  Helen  Todd 
and  Miss  Alice  Paul  all  possible  in- 
formation concerning  the  sources  and 
amount  of  their  funds,  their  force  of 
workers,  their  expenditures,  and 
especially  their  future  policy  under 
all  emergencies. 

A  Presidential  election  is  due  in 
1916.  No  one  imagines  that  the 
four  million  women  who  are  entitled 
to  vote  will  all  stand  together  or  will 
vote  as  the  Congressional  Union  di- 
rects. But  if  the  movement  of  the 
women  voters  goes  on  as  it  has  begun, 
gathering  strength  and  momentum 
during  all  the  months  that  intervene 
between  now  and  November,  1916, 
the  vote  that  will  be  cast  for  suffrage 
first,  regardless  of  party  ties,  will 
be  a  vote  that  cannot  be  thought 
negligible  by  any  political  party.  In 
view  of  the  anxieties  and  uncertain- 
ties of  the  leaders  of  both  :  ' 
ties,  the  Congressional  I'n 
ers  it  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  embarrassing  question  of 
woman  suffrage  will  b«>  •- — n-eil 
from  the  field  of  national  [  ^  b«^ 

fore  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Deniivratic  and  Repub'  >.en 

tions    lu'xt    summer,   at:..    : .-^-fr?* 

tors  and  Representatives  will  r^lu^ 

themst'lven  of  further  re.H 

by  passing  the  ;r         ' 

relegating  tht*  >i 

legisltttures  .\.  G.  F. 
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PEBBLES 

P«Mi('<vHlii|iN  i'iihIi  ill  \vlii<n>  iIi'i'MiIiiiiiikIiI'* 
fear  (•>  tn'iiil.      W  iisliiiii/lnn  I'lml, 

Hiissiii  liiiN  pliii't'il  Mil  iirdcr  for  .'1,(MM»,0(IU 
imii'N  111'  mIiiicm.  Il'iriiikf  M  li'l  III'  hIi'|i|hm 
id  wear  llicisr  mil.      \  c  ic   lu/A    'I'lilmm. 

IiiiliKiiatil      ri-iiri'HNiir     (.tiiit      iIiIh     <|iiili 
lilliiK'.    xiil    Wlm    wiiM    KiiiK    llfiiiy    NIIIV 
Answer      ".vi'h"      ur       "im."      I'l  iinni/lriiniii 
I'liiirli    Itiiirl. 

ISIlMJKt'  Yiiiir  wife  ri'ilniiilv  Iiiin  a  will 
(if  licr  own. 

Meek  Yi's,  and  1  iiiii  llir  nuIi-  liciirlifl- 
ar.\.      Itiisliiii    'rroimrript. 

One   of    till'    innsi    patlii'lic    sinlils    in    llir 
WKilil   is  a    ImkIiIiiovv'   piTsiin   tr>iii>{  l<>  fun 
(•I'll!   liis  (li'liKiil    in   tli<'   lowlirow  cniiirily   uC 
ii  iiiovio  .sliow.     ('(iliiiiiy  Eyf  (tinnvr. 

I'KlimTI'TI.NKSS 

NoTU'K  -  I  am  roady  In  Kiind  and  nimvc 
my  iiatriins.  I''ri'd  .Vimis,  Iti'iiiiKtun.  N.  Y. 
-    Illiiira  Joiiniiil . 

First  Sonior — I'm  »t«>iiii;  (>>  many  a  pom 
Rirl  and  .sottio  down. 

Sci'ond  Senior  Itctter  marry  a  rich  sir! 
iind  sottlo  HI).-- >'(;/<■   Ix'crord. 

Tn  tim(>  some  obsciiro  AmiM'icaii  will 
Rain  world-wide  notoriety  by  piildicly  cmi- 
fessinj;  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  make 
peaee   in    l''.urope.-     S'cir    York    World. 

The  Oerman  desertei-  who  has  been  in- 
terned at  I'.iiis  Island  will  not  be  admitt(>d 
to  the  riiited  States,  which,  it  seems,  li.is 
no  use  for  Tetitonic  citizens  who  are  trait- 
ors to  (iermany.      Itosloii    'I'ninscriitt. 

"Won't  you  take  my  seat?"  said  the  man 
in  the  street  oar  as  he  lifted  his  hat  to  the 
pretty  f:\v\. 

"No.  thank  yon,"  she  replied.  "I've  been 
skating  all  the  afternoon  and  I'm  tired  of 
sitting  down." — I'uvk. 

The  Supreme  Tmirt  of  the  District  of 
(,'olumbia  holds  that  a  street  oar  conduc- 
tor can't  make  passengers  '"move  up  frort." 
Whi<'h  ruling  exactly  coincides  with  our 
observation  of  the  facts. — New  York  Even- 
ing Sun. 

German  book  laying  bare  intrigues  be- 
tween lielgium  and  England  before  the  war 
shows  that  the  scheming  Britons  enticed 
Germany  into  laying  Belgium  waste,  so 
that  England  would  have  an  excuse  to  en- 
ter the  war. —  Wall  t^trcct  Joiirntil. 

FORTUNES  OF  WAR 

First  Recruit — What  do  you  think  of 
the  major.   Bill"? 

Second  Recruit — 'E's  a  changeable  kind 
o'  bloke.  Last  night  I  says  to  'im.  "Oo 
goes  there'?"  An'  'e  says.  "Friend!";  an' 
today  'e  'ardly  knows  me. — Punch. 

Wife — Oh.  doctor,  I  think  Henry  is  much 
better  this  morning.  He  took  my  hand  just 
a  minute  ago  and  called  me  his  own  little 
tootsy  wootsy. 

Doctor — The  case  is  more  serious  than 
I  thought.  It's  a  very  bad  sign  when  a 
patient  becomes  delirious. — iSf.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

WHY   WOMEN    SHOULD   NOT   PllAT 

A    PARODY   ON    WELL    WORN    ANTI-SUFFRAGE 

ARGUMENTS 

1.  Because  a  wife's  prayers  would  either 
nullify  or  duplicate  her  husband's. 

2.  Because  praying  would  distract  a 
mother  from  her  natural  duty  of  teaching 
her  children  to  pray. 

3.  Because  the  conditions  of  a  woman's 
life  are  such  that  she  can  not  know  what 
it  is  wise  to  pray  for.  She  might  pray  for 
rain  when  fair  weather  was  needed  or  for 
fair  weather  when  the  crops  required  rain. 

4.  Because  women  already  pray  indi- 
rectly thru  their  sons,  husbands,  and 
brothers. — Alice  Duer  Miller,  in  New  York 
Tribune. 
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Annual  Sale 

i  ^if  Mc  CuattcliicdDp':, 

/'>(/   Ttadf  Mark 

W'liili-  IIk'  rost  of  Limn  (joods,  Oil  accoiinl  of  war  roiuli- 
liniis  aliro.id,  is  of  lU'ccs.sily  a  lilllf  lii^jlicr  than  a  year 
;ij.jo,  llic  prii-i-s  at  wliii  li  wo  aro  solliii),;  ^'oods  to-day  arc 

not    iiearly  up  tf)    prcst-Dt-day 

values. 
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Annual  Sate 

I  ntt'tu./ini/t>rk>  /If 


!■  Kiiu  these  prices,  however,  in 
III. lor  that  <iiw  January  Sale 
iu.i\  lie  hold  just  as  usual,  we 
I  I.I  II  offor  for  the  entire 
nil  mill  of   |;iini;iry 

A  10%  DISCOUNT. 


Wo  can  do  this  hocause  we 
were  ahle  tu  aljuiidanlly  sup- 
j)ly  ourselves  with  llouse- 
kcepinjj  Linens  of  all  kinds 
some  time  aj^o,  before  prices 
hrul  materially  advanced.  Un- 
ion this  heading  are  included 
the  following: — Napkins,  Ta- 
ble Cloths  and  Fancy  Table  Linens.  Tea  Cloths  with  Nap- 
kins to  match.  Breakfast  Tray  Sets,  Scarfs  and  J.unchcnn 
Sets,  Doylies,  etc. 

The  customary   lO*"?    reduction  will  also  be  made  on  all 
the  goods  in  the  following  departments: 

Bed  Coverings 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Lingerie 
Ladies'  Hosiery  and  Underwear 
Children's  Wear 

Booklet  illustrating  the  various  lines  of  goods 
included  in    this  sale    mailed  free   on    request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth   Avenue,   34th    &   33d   Streets,   New   York 
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The  Independent  as  a  Weekly  Periodical  Acceptable  to  Students 

Since  all  teaching  must  have  some  definite  relationship  to  life  and  since  it  is  evident 
that  a  good  weekly  periodical  will  be  a  most  valuable  aid  in  transferring  the  interests 
awakened  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  the  interests  of  mature  life,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  what  periodical  shall  be  used.  The  daily  paper,  however  excellent  it  may  be,  in- 
cludes a  mass  of  hastily  prepared  material,  much  of  which  is  purely  ephemeral  and  much 
of  which  is  all  too  often  undesirable  for  consideration  in  the  school  classroom.  It  contains 
little  or  nothing  of  purely  literary  value.  The  smallness  of  type,  the  quality  of  paper  used, 
and  the  necessary  economy  of  space,  forbidding  much  artistic  effect,  do  not  make  the  read- 
ing attractive  to  the  eye.  Many  excellent  magazines  deal  largely  with  fiction,  and  thus  fail 
to  connect  with  the  broad  currents  of  present-day  creative  thought.  Other  publications 
deal  with  specific  fields  of  work — with  distinct  occupations,  with  religion,  philosophy,  lit- 
erature or  politics.  Others  give  news  and  comment  on  current  topics  of  interest,  but  omit 
articles  of  genuine  literary  value. 

Many  teacliers  testify  that  The  Independent  is  a  paper  of  the  highest  type.  Tliat  it  meets 
with  tlie  approiat  of  students  is  sh.ozen  by  its  wide  circulation  in  schools  and  colleges 
thruout  the  country.  In  the  Stuyzesant  High  School,  where  the  purchase  of  any  periodical 
is  purely  optional  on  the  part  of  every  student.  The  Independent  is  bought  weekly  by_ 
nearly  one  thousand  of  the  students,  who  say  that  they  prefer  it  to  other  publications  of 
somewhat  similar  character.  A  class  section  of  the  senior  class,  on  being  asked  recently 
if  it  7cished  to  change  frotn  The  Independent  to  another  periodical,  stated  emphatically 
that  it  preferred  to  continue  the  use  of   The  Independent. 

Frederick   Houk    Law,   A.M.,   Ph.D., 
Head  of  the  English  Department,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York. 
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VERSE— AND  SOME  POETRY 

That  vivid  younjr  pag:an  Rupert 
Brooke,  who  wrote  superbly  of  the  war, 
:uid  died,  has  been  twice  discussed  in 
The  Independent  recently,  on  November 
1  and  December  G,  1915,  and  his  Col- 
lected Poitns  need  little  mention  here. 
Barrinjr  the  five  sonnets,  "1914,"  of 
which  the  best  two  have  been  quoted  in 
these  pages,  his  work  is  a  curious  jum- 
ble of  moody  fragments.  Some  of  it  is 
grotesque,  much  of  it  intensely  cynical, 
some  exquisite  in  its  accurate  render- 
ing of  a  phase  of  passion  or  passion- 
lessness.  Brooke  piles  up  adjectives  in 
a  splendid  Elizabethan  fashion;  his 
phrases  fairly  stab;  he  handles  rhythm 
with  a  delicate  ear  for  variety.  His 
war  sonnets  are  thoroly  of  a  piece,  in 
thought,  with  his  less  enduring  work, 
but  they  cap  it  all :  they  express  richly 
the  supreme  reaches  of  his  philosophy. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  one  hopes,  with 
Alfred  Noyes.  His  utterances  on  the 
war — like  most  of  the  poems  in  The 
Lord  of  Misrule,  are  pretty  poor  stuff. 
"Thrice  Armed"  is  vigorous,  if  not  un- 
usual, but  a  number  of  other  poems 
on  England's  crisis  are  either  frankly 
pedestrian  or  vaguely  compounded  of 
valiant  words,  scrappy  historical  allu- 
sions, and  a  rather  nebulous  religion. 
And  in  writing  of  "Canada,  Canada, 
clear-souled  Canada,"  he  descends  to 
shabby  doggerel. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  always  leaned  heavily 
on  his  allusions  and  made  large  use  of 
atmospheric  proper  names — vide  Sher- 
wood, Old  Japan,  the  Mermaid  Tavern 
— and  in  this  collection  he  has  occa- 
sionally carried  the  trick  so  far  that 
he  quite  outruns  the  reader's  interest 
or  comprehension.  It  is  good  to  write 
colorful  ear-filling  things  that  read 
aloud  to  perfection,  but  there  is  small 
virtue  in  throwing  two  or  three  ro- 
mantic-sounding proper  names  to- 
gether, turning  them  over  half  a  dozen 
times  in  a  lilting  measure,  and  leaving 
it  to  the  reader  to  extract  an  idea  from 
the  product. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Noyes  is  trying 
out  so  many  kinds  of  uninteresting 
verse  forms  that  he  is  in  some  danger 
of  losing  that  prevailing  singing  qual- 
ity which  foi  most  readers  has  been  his 
greatest  appeal.  But  there  is  now  and 
then — as  always  in  his  work — a  clear 
lyric  note,  or  a  gorgeous  patch  of  color, 
or  a  fine  moral  strain.  The  title  poem, 
tho  a  little  silly  in  its  confusion  of 
concepts,  is  as  buoyant  and  genial  as 
.Mr.  Noyes  should  Ihj.  But  after  his 
"Collected  Poems"  the  volume  is  un- 
mistakably anti-climax. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  American 
poets,  who  have  no  obligation  to  versify 
liord  Derby.  A  scant  word  or  two  is  all 
that  Sara  Teasdale  has  to  give  tu  the 
war  in  Hiin-rH  to  the,  Si-ii.  A  loosely  or- 
ganized Hecjuencu  of  direct  and  simple 
love  lyricH  in  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
lecUun.  They  are  penetrating  ar\d  nuisi- 


cal.  Miss  Teasdale  sets  much  of  her 
verse  in  a  New  York  background,  and 
the  unaffected  use  she  makes  of  the  city 
is — to  a  New  Yorker  at  least — charm- 
ing. But  her  prevailing  theme  is  the 
heart  of  a  woman,  and  it  is  for  the 
delicacy  of  her  portrayal  of  a  woman's 
moods,  together  with  the  rapid  limpid 
verse  in  which,  she  is  at  her  best,  that 
the  book  is  chiefly  to  be  welcomed. 

The  love  episode  of  which  she  writes 
was  incomplete.  But  George  Herbert 
Palmer  has  "reluctantly,"  thirteen 
years  after  his  wife's  death,  published 
a  group  of  poems  which  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  wrote  during  the  late  years  of 
her  life,  forming  together  A  Marriage 
Cycle.  Those  who  read  Mr.  Palmer's 
biography  of  his  wife  will  need  no  testi- 
mony as  to  the  spirit  of  these  poems. 
They  are  completely  informal  in  ex- 
pression, and  many  of  them  have  not  a 
little   lyric   charm. 

The  rather  dignified  verse  which 
Thomas  Walsh  has  gathered  under  the 
title  of  The  Pilgrim  Kings  is  almost  all 
inspired  by  Spain  and  the  legends  of 
the  Church.  Mr.  Walsh  is  distinctly  not 
of  the  newer  poets;  he  is  resei-ved,  dis- 
interested; his  themes,  diction,  manner 
suggest  the  last  century.  There  is  a 
hint  of  Longfellow.  He  writes  dramatic 
dialogs  in  which  the  Spanish  painters 
Greco  and  Goya  appear  with  much  ani- 
mation. He  tells  gracefully  the  story  of 
several  quaint  little  miracles.  He  rings 
colorful  variations  on  the  legend  of  the 
Magi.  Granted  his  prevailing  temper, 
the  verses  are  spirited  in  description 
and  characterization,  and  not  infre- 
quently sonorous. 

The  two  men  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  conduct  of  "The  Sun-Dial" 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  and 
who  have  together  made  it  distinctive 
among  the  "colyums"  for  its  e.xcellent 
verse,  have  published  a  volume  apiece. 
Don  Marquis,  the  editor,  calls  his  book 
DreuniH  and  Dust;  Dana  Burnet  is  con- 
tent with  Poems.  Both  books  are  liber- 
ally flavored  with  the  poetical  common- 
places of  the  day.  Don  Marquis  occa- 
sionally runs  up  a  wordy  blind  alley. 
Dana  Burnet's  worst  temptation  is  to 
be  sentimental.  But  both  men  write 
smoothly  and  for  the  most  part  melodi- 
ously, and  with  a  good  deal  of  gt-nuine 
emotion.  Dana  Burnet  is  perhaps  the 
more  consistent.  He  has  a  robust, 
slightly  archaic  strain  which  he  main- 
tains very  successfully,  tho  ot\e  regrets 
that  for  the  most  part  his  comments 
on  the  war  are  made  in  the  vocabulary 
and  images  of  the  meilieval  romances. 
In  "The  Survivor"  and  "The  Build- 
er," however,  he  has  spokerv  vividly 
and  significantly  on  two  phases  of 
the  tragedy  of  war.  While  he  fails  to 
strike  the  note  »>f  typical  vein  de  ho- 
ciete  that  Mr.  Marquis  now  and  then 
reaches,  be  cun  write  daintily  ainl  light- 
ly of  youth  and  romance,  at\d  there  ia 
a  fine  rumble  of  blood  and  culd  ateel  in 
his   Panama  [toeuiH.  One  feeU  that  Mr. 


Marquis  has  perhaps  the  higher  ambi- 
tion and  imaginative  reach,  but  Mr. 
Burnet  has  provided  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  good,  readable  verse. 

Collected  Poems,  by  Rupert  Brooke.  Lane. 
$1.25.  The  Lord  of  Misrule,  by  Alfred  Noyes. 
Stokes.  $1.60.  Rivers  to  the  Sea.  by  Sara 
Teasdale.  Macmillan.  $1.25.  .-1  Marriage  Cycle, 
by  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  Houghton,  MifBin. 
$1.25.  The  Pilgrim  Kings,  by  Thomas  Walsh. 
Macmillan.  $1.25.  [>rea»is  and  Dust,  by  Don 
Marquis.  Harper.  $1.20.  Poems,  by  I)ana  Bur- 
net.   Harper.    $1.20. 

A  NOBLE  RECORD 
Miss  Lillian  Wald  has  sometimes 
been  called  "New  York's  Most  Useful 
Citizen,"  and  her  record  of  service  in 
The  House  on  Henry  Street,  told  un- 
affectedly and  without  exaggeration, 
would  go  far  to  justify  such  a  charac- 
terization. For  twenty  of  the  busiest 
years  a  woman  cauld  live,  Miss  Wald 
has  founded,  guided  and  inspired  the 
Henr>'  Street  Settlement.  The  system 
of  district  nursing  that  began  with 
Miss  Wald  and  Miss  Mary  Brewster 
has  grqwn  into  a  city-wide  organiza- 
tion with  many  branches;  the  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  settlement  have  been 
varied  as  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
of  incalculable  service  to  the  city.  The 
book  is  just  what  its  name  implies:  the 
history  of  a  house,  rather  than  an  auto- 
biography, and  one  feels,  thruout,  the 
fine  reserve  of  a  nature  most  generous 
of  praise  to  co-workers  but  never  self- 
centered.  We  know  of  no  more  inspir- 
ing achievement  than  that  of  the  two 
young  nurses  who  were  drawn  into 
work  among  their  neighbors  in  Henry 
street,  and  who  by  their  efforts  have 
transformed  so  many  handicapped  chil- 
dren into  citizens  of  a  nobler  city.  New- 
York  may  well  be  proud  of  the  house 
on  iHenry  street,  and  of  its  devoted 
builders. 

The  Hi/uae  on  Henry  Street,  by  LilHan  P. 
Waia.   Henry   Hoh.   $2. 

DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  a  public  char- 
acter. He  came  from  a  well  known  lit- 
erary family.  Jacob  Abbott  was  his 
father  and  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  his  uncle. 
He  left  the  practise  of  law,  became  a 
minister,  began  pastoral  life  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  was  pastor  of  a 
church  in  New  York  City  ;r  '  '  iter 
the  successor  of  Henry  Waiv  ler 

in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  He  is 
best  known,  however,  as  still  at  th«  age 
of  eighty  editi>r  of  the  liutlook. 

Never  elected  to  any  public  ortlce,  he 
has  yet  been  a  leader  of  public  opin- 
ion and  much  .sought  for  as  lev-turer 
ami  orator.  There  is  scarcely  any  ques- 
tion of  popu'ar  interest  to  the  decision 
of  which  he  has  ivot  given  his  voic«  and 
|>en     There  has   f»eeii  ivif 

in   his   i-c but   he   ..u     *».*- 

tivelv   t  in  all  the  public  luov*- 

!•  .t    the    l.i    '    '!'■'  ■  '- 

.1   not   but  b»  1  iv« 

uitU   laloits^tuttf. 
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Wo  liavc  ln'i«<  llic  it'iiird  of  iiii  iiilol- 
loct,  vvoi'kiii).':  willi  all  Cai'ility,  and  with 
liin  passion  of  a  tiiaclicr,  applied  pii- 
nuiriiy  to  \uu:^\  (]U(*Mt.ioiis  of  ndii-rion  and 
tln'M  (o  Ilic  inucai  iM'aiiiii.'fs  of  polilii's 
and  pliiianllinipy.  Tlu'  vidimic  (i'IIm, 
willioul  (<K'o(isni  lail  rrankiy,  wlial  liu 
has  fell  and  what  Uv  has  donr.  II«'  lo- 
rails  old  conilii'ls  and  siicfcsscs  and  al 
the  end  lie  rojoii'CH  to  lind  IhoiiKlit 
froor,  (lie  ronntry  and  tin'  world  in-llrr. 
His  tlu'oloKy  lias  dovi'lopcd  on  nioii'  and 
inoro  liluM-al  linos,  ho  tells  lis.  He  parly 
navo  up  tlu>  sicinor  t('a(•hin^!:s  of  .loim- 
than  lOdwards,  tlu«n  (lie  slriclor  view 
of  inspiration,  and  has  dct'cndcd  those 
who  denied  the  vir^nn  hirth.  lie  delines 
his  position  as  that  of  niediatinn;  be- 
tween the  rationalist  and  the  mystic  in 
tlu'isnj  and  as  an  admirer  of  Euckeii. 
lie  believes  that  God  is  not  reached  by 
reason,  but  by  the  experience  of  Cod 
in  the  soul.  The  dependence  on  reason 
would  be  the  destruction  of  faith. 

The  volume  will  bo  welcomed  not  only 
by  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  au- 
thor, but  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  American  thoupfht 
and  life  during  the  long  period  it 
covers. 

liftiiiniscenceit,   by    Lyman    Al>l>ott.    HodRhton, 
Miaiin.   $;?.60. 

RUSSIAN   LITERATURE 

Alfred  A.  Knopf's  publication  of 
Russian  books  goes  forward  auspici- 
ously in  the  three  just  issued,  and  a 
word  should  first  be  said  for  their 
good  plain  blue  covers.  The  promised 
cheaper  edition  of  Prince  Kropotkin's 
Ideals  and  Realities  in  Russian  Litera- 
ture puts  within  general  reach  a  crit- 
icism of  Russian  authors  more  val- 
uable for  reference  than  can  be  our 
outside  analysis.  The  translation  of 
Taras  Bulba,  Gogol's  powerful  story 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  writ- 
ten with  the  simplicity  and  reality  of 
a  legend,  has  been  thoroly  revised  by 
Miss  Hapgood  and  notes  and  introduc- 
tion added.  The  Precipice,  now  first 
translated  into  English,  is  the  last  of 
Ivan  Goncharov's  three  great  novels. 
It  pictures  with  both  sympathy  and 
blame  the  restless  and  aimless,  because 
many  aimed,  youth  of  new  Russia,  and, 
with  more  charm  and  more  convincing- 
ly, those  remaining  of  the  old  regime. 
It  shows  what  is  not  so  common  in 
Russian  literature,  a  happy  normal 
home  in  a  setting  of  beautiful  scenery. 
As  a  study  of  Russian  life  and  views 
it  is  enlightening,  and  its  simple,  easy 
style  gives  "atmosphere,"  a  softening 
quality  in  which  the  masters  of  Rus- 
sian fiction-  often  seem   lacking. 

Ideals  and   Realities   of   liuxsian  Literature,  by 

Prince    KropotUin.    %\.nO.    Tmas  Bulba,   by   N. 

V.   Gogol.    51.25.    The   Prrcipice,  by   Ivan   Gon- 
charov.  $1.35.  A.  A.   Knopf. 

RACIAL  AND  SOCIAL  DANGERS 

The  Great  War  has  driven  home  to 
thinking  people  the  stern  necessity  of 
preserving  and  increasing  the  virility 
of  the  race  in  the  face  of  the  advanc- 
ing luxuries  of  civilization  as  well  as 
the  national  danger  of  social  disorder 
and  ineffectiveness.  It  is  significant  of 
the  times  that  Charles  B.  Towns,  in  his 
instructive    volume     on     Habits     That 


TJhat  certalnip  ougi 


e  Dusmess 


Can  ^'^^\\  trt'l  that  way  ahmit  //'/</•  k-tters?  Dd  they  impress  a 
l)U.sy  mail  at  a  {^fjaiuc  as  WDrtli  i(a(iini.if?  Ik-fore  yoii  sii,Mi  the 
next  one  think  it  over.  Tiie  (//'/'fire/tf  importance  of  yonr  let- 
ters is  what  ^ets  them  read,  aiKJnnread  letters  i)rinji' no  orders. 

To  make  your  letters  look  their  importance,  use  a  striking  lelterhead- 
inK  on  good,  substantial  Construction  Bond.  It  has  the  feel  and 
crackle  of  true  qiialit)';  it  invites  confidence.  Also,  you  will  secure 
a  well  executed  letterlK-adinj;  wlien  you  use  Construction  liond. 
Only  the  best  eeiuipjicd  and  most  competent  manufacturing  stationers 
can  offer  it. 

Near  you — and  in  the  200  ]irinci|)al  cities  of  North  America — there  are 
responsible  printers  and  lithographers  who  buy  Construction  Hond 
direct  from  us  in  large  ([uantities  and  carry  it  in  stock.  The  result  for 
you  is  always  prompt  service  on  stationery  of  manifest  quality  and 
character.  Unusual  value  is  assured  by  our  large  volume  and  econom- 
ical, direct  method  of  distribution. 


For  Stationery  Above  the  Average 
Specify 

CONSTRUCTION 


You  ought  to  know  the  names  of  those  con- 
cerns in  your  locality  who  produce  fine  station- 
ery on  Construction  Bond.  Ask  us  now,  and 
receive  free  our  collection  of  noteworthy  spec- 
imen letterheads.  They  may  help  you  improve 
your  own.  Our  three  leaflets  on  the  use  of 
sales  letters  may  contain  an  idea  you  could 
use.  We  send  them  free.  Please  write  on 
your  business  stationery. 

W,  E,  Wroe  &f  Co. 

Sales  Office:  10 HS.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


HOW  TO  USE  THE 

INDEPENDENT  IN 

THE  TEACHING 

OF  ENGLISH 


This  brochure  prepared  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Houk  Law,  Head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  of  the  Stuyvesant 
High  School,  v/here  nearly  FIVE 
THOUSAND  boys  attend,  is  of 
special  help  to  teachers  of  Oral  Com- 
position, Supplementary  Reading, 
Public  Speaking,  Rhetoric,  Journal- 
ism, Extempore  Speaking  and  Oral 
Expression.  It  is  free.  Sending  for 
it  will  not  place  you  under  any  ob- 
ligation. Address  W.  W.  Ferrin,  11.9 
West  40th  St.,  New  York. 


SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  struc- 
ture, and  writing  of  the  Sh.iri  Story  taught  by  Dr.  i. 
Iterg  K>pnwein,   K  'ilor  l.ippincott^e  llasazinp. 

250-page  catalogue  free.    Plrase  address 
THK  IKHIE  roKREMMIvniMK   $(  IIOOL 
F.3enw*io  Oppt.  305.  >,  riosfit-ld,   Sla&s. 


DARDS 

Established  1S74 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  filled  in  any  pail  of  the  United  State? 
and  transferred  by  Cable  Code  through  our 
own  correspondents  in  Europe  and  the  Britisli 
Colonies. 

We  have  opened  a  show  room  for  display  of 
dinner  table  decoration. 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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$  1 3,400.3 1  on  the  Side 

Mt  F.  H.  nunlap  ol  West  Salishutv.  N.  H..  in  iwenrv  five  vcats  cleared 
$13,400.31  Itom  hens  This  is  a  remarkable  record,  when  il  is  known  ihai 
Mr.  Dunlap  is  employed  len  hours  a  day  in  a  store  and  all  the  lime  he 
has  10  put  in  with  his  hens  is  \ihai  he  can  eel  morning,  noon  and  night. 
This  $13,400.31  Has  aM  made  on  the  side.  Nor  does  Mr  Dunlap  get  lancy 
prices  lor  wnal  he  has  lo  sell.  He  ships  to  Boston,  and  lakes  current 
quoiaiions  from  ihe  commission  men  there  Mr  Dun'ap  began  in  1SS7 
with  twenty  hens  In  1910  his  poultry  profits  figured  out  $1,1S.S.05— and 
this  IS  »il  on  the  Slide.  Mr  Dun'ap  s  hens  have  bought  him  a  beautiiu' 
home,  purchased  a  horse  and  carriage,  sent  three  boys  to  school  and 
college  Resides  saving  someining  lor  a  rainy  day.  Can  others  do  equally 
well?  Sure  thing  says  M'  Dunlap.  "  II  Ihey  will  wear  out  Ihe  soles 
ol  their   shoes  faster   than   they   do  the  seal  of  their   chair  The  story  ol 

Mr  Dunlap  9  success  and  his  merhods  is  told  in  the  book.  Side  Line 
Poultry  Krening  and  it  is  only  one  out  ol  a  score  ol  things  to  set  the 
blood  tingling  and  make  one  resolve  to  get  next  to  the  $600,000,000 
spent  in   inc   Uniied    Siaics   eath   year   lor    poultry   and   eggs 

R.  A.  Richardson  ol  Haverhill.   Mass..  a  shoe  cutter.    m.ide   his    hens    pay   him  $l,00<}.'<t  In  1910  and 
kept  vvorkin^r  ^t  the  bench  at  the  s.iine  time.     How  he  did  it  is  told  tn  "Side-Uine  Poultry   Keeping. 


$1,009.31 


SIDE-LINE   POULTRY    KEEPING 
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IS  the  name  ol  a  new  book  bv  the  author  ot  "  200  EfiTS  a  Year 
Per  Hen,"  the  most  popular  poultry  book  ever  printed.  "Side- 
Lne  Toultrv  Keeping"  deals  with  the  business  s  de  of  poul.ry 
keeping  as  the  other  dealt  with  egc  production.  It  telK  how  to 
make  pouhrv  keeping  pav.  It  describes  the  methods  bv  which 
F.  H.  Dunlap- (West  Salisbury.  N.  H..  makes  over  Jl.  000  a  year 
(rom  egtfS,  devoting  not  over  two  hours  a  day  to  his  hens  Not 
a  detail  led  out.  The  book  tells  how  to  make  a  start,  what 
Itreeds  pay,  how.  when  and  where  to  buy  a  farm,  how  to  make 
a  living  from  the  first,  describes  the  most  wonderiul  brooding 
system  in  the  world,  tells  how  to  build  the  most  economical 
poultry  houses  and  trap  nests,  how  to  feed  for  best  results. 
describes  a  iced  that  can  be  made  lor  15  cents  a  bushel  an-I  is 


without  a  peer  lor  oroduciog  eggs,  how  to  make  money  with 
pigeons,  ducks  and  market  gardening,  how  to  buy  and  sell  to 
advantage,  how  to  pick  out  the  laving  hens,  how  to  put  down 
eggs  so  that  thev  will  keeo  a  year.  etc. 

lovaluabteto  every  man  who  wishes  to  make  inonev  on  the 
side,  and  indispensable  to  the  man  who  it  looking  forward  to 
the  free,  indc-pendent.  healthful  life  of  ttie  poultry  (.inn. 
Ninety-Six  pages :  illustrated.  Price  50  Cents,  or  with  the 
American  Poultry  Advocate  one  year  75  cents,  two  years'  sub- 
scription and  l>ook  for  $1.00.  or  g'ven  as  a  premium  lor  two 
yearly  substnpnons  at  SO  cents  each.  Our  paper  is  handsomely 
illu-.trated. -Ja  to  1^4  pages.  50  cents  per  year.  3  months"  trial. 
10  cents.      Sample  tree.      Catalogue  ot  poultry  books  free. 


American    Poultry    Advocate 


244    Hodgkins    Block, 


Syracuse,    New    York 


1865 
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C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE 

FURS 

Annual   Discount   Sale 

m 

"We  are  offering    our    entire    stock    of 
manufactured  Furs  at  discounts  from 

10%  to   25% 

126   West  42nd    Street 
~1    New  York  City    I 


€0 
TO 


BERMUDA 

■^.illiri^^  lw|._c   a    ^vcck. 

Ooir,  Tennia,  Boating,  BathiDK.  Cycling 
Twin  Screw 

S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN" 

Sjll  >  «vc»  y    \V  '■■ln»-  ,.|  ly 

Twin  Screw 

S.  S.  "EVANGELINE" 

UtidT    llic    ^Mirri'    III    I-  |.i^ 
Chartered  by  the  (Juebci    Sir.iMi«hip  r<>iiip<iny.         Sdilv   allrriirtte 
Tu««f|uv«,    rhur«(Uv»itud  Saturd«iv<i. 

WEST  INDIES 

N»w  S.  9,     "(;(IIANA  '    ami    iilli<?r   xli-aiii'i.    lotliilKlilly  lur  SI. 

Thuniu,  Hi.  OiiU,    St.   Kill..  AiiUkui,    i.mmI.iIimiio,    liuniiuitt, 

MitrtlHUiuc,  Ht.  l.ucla.  Uarbailueii  aiitl  I>aiii«f4ra 

Vor  full  tnfuriiiatluri  applf  tu 

Quabtii:  m.  ■■  Oo.,  aa  BruaUway,  Now   Yurk 

7hM.  CuoM*  Viii«,  Ml  Urottlwav.    N    V      iii  Any  Tltk*l  Avtiii 


Pocono  Manor 

OlM-N  .\L1.   11 11-:  VF.AK 
(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

That  litlatcd  vacation, — take  it 
anioii}.,'  thf  hills  ami  streams  at 
P(K()iio  Manor, 

That  sluirt  l-'all  or  Winter  rest, 
— try  a  fortnight  in  retreat,  on 
that  S(K)-at.Te  tract,  with  thi 
"(  )ua«.kers  at  the  Manor."  ituii 
fort  without  ostentation.  (ioll, 
tennis  and  garage;  no  bar  or 
(laiuMiig. 

).  VV.  IIUUI.I'.Y,  Manager 


Handicap,  considers  the  questions  in- 
volved in  addiction  to  morphine,  alco- 
hol and  tobacco,  more  especially  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  effects  upon  so- 
ciety and  the  race  than  from  the  moral 
point  of  view.  In  fact,  the  moral  aspects 
are  discussed  larg:ely  in  their  relation 
to  physical  and  social  results.  The  au- 
thor has  been  engafred  for  many  years 
in  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  vic- 
tims, especially  of  drug:  taking,  and 
speaks  with  much  authority  and  con- 
viction about  the  prevalence,  causes,  re- 
sults and  methods  of  curing  this  per- 
nicious habit.  He  is  utterly  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  sanitarium  treatment  of 
drug  cases,  because  the  very  conditions 
under  which  the  cure  is  sought  militate 
against  the  desired  result.  He  lays  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  both  the  psychological 
and  neurological  effects  of  the  disease 
and  the  social  motives  essential  to  a  re- 
covery of  normal  physical  health.  Mr. 
Towns  extends  his  discussion  also  to  the 
alcoholic  and  narcotic  habits,  and  points 
out  their  deteriorating  effects  upon  the 
race,  and  the  preventive  and  curative 
measures  that  ought  to  be  and  have 
been  partially  undertaken.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  is  indicated  by  his 
statement  that  the  United  States  has 
more  victims  of  the  drug  habit  than  it 
has  of  tuberculosis.  The  book  is  fear- 
less, judicious,  convincing  and  practi- 
cal. 

Habits  that  Handicap,  the  Menace  of  Opium. 
Alcohol  and  Tobacco,  and  the  Remedy,  by 
Charles    B.    Towns.    Century.    $1.20. 

THE    WOMEN'S    PEACE    CONGRESS 

The  modest,  restrained  accounts  of  the 
Women  at  the  Hague,  written  by  the  dele- 
gates, Jane  Addams.  Emily  J-  Baloh  and 
Alice  Hamilton,  show  the  cv>ngress  for  pre- 
cisely what  it  was.  no  vainglorious  attempt 
to  rearrange  the  world,  but  a  sober  effort 
to  do  any  little  that  it  might  be  iK>ssible 
to  do  toward  solving  the  world's  fearful 
problem.  Especially  interesting  is  the  chap- 
ter  At    the   \Var   i^apitals, 

Macmillan.    75   ceota. 

WOULD    YOU    WRITE    A    PLAY? 

Most  literary  persons  who  have  not  writ- 
ten a  play  intend  to  do  so.  But  play  pro- 
ducers are  tiuicky.  They  risk  large  sums 
in  protliirtion.  which  makes  them  harder 
to  please  than  editors.  W'l-itintf  and  Selling 
a  Plug,  by  Fauuy  ('auiiou,  i-ritically  writ- 
ten. fi-om  a  full  kiiowUilge  of  the  inside  of 
the  theatre,  and  play  ci.'nstructit>n.  :iiul 
from  experience  lH>th  as  an  aeti 
stage-director  with  its  admirable 
raphy,  is  a  safe  and  sure  guide  for  the 
novice. 

Holt,   tl.50. 

NON-POLITICAL    FEMTNISM 

Tin-    growth    of     h'fuiiuisiti    ia    lieriiiauv 
and     Scandinavia    has    taken    a    marke>.llv 
tlitfi-reiit     c»>urse     frtun     thf    similar     ui"ve 
iiient    ia    England    and     \  i.    In    lu.iiiv 

r«'«.|iccts    it    is    more    ra.l  •    ilt'>titi.tt\ 

less  political  in  its  ui 
Anthony,  in  t'eminiam  in 
Scandinariii,  presents  an 
iHUiiit  of  the  inovetneiit.  e> 
\I ulliiHihutJ  (maternity  |< 
the  i-mphaMiii  t>ut  upon  disttu 
ivforuiM,   uu   dreMM    ainou|   others. 


HoH.  tl  a. 


THE    PEW   LECTURE*   THE    PUlPrt 

l''oi-  the  tiist  111 
ineiit  ''f  t'li-  liTfti' 
yeti 

OM    I  ' 

of    UfliKioii.    » < 
lay  III  nil.      Mr.      '  ^^ 

upeiiks    IIS     I     I 
hi<«    cleur    think     ^ 
Mre    lUNdf    iiioiv    eilirt*liv»    bijr    ktm 
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mill   iiliimiiil    hIvIi'.    HIh   niiiHtinrllvf   rrlll 

fiNIII    In    Iti'i'ti    mill    w  Iliili-Niiliii'.    IIIh    i-|lll|il<-ln 

nil    liMii'liiiiK    mill    miil.v    mi'    lliniiulit     \tv'< 

MilUllK.    lull    limillv    llili-i|lllllr. 

Yiilr    (liilvfinlly    I'rwM.    fl.SO. 

THE  i.Anoi:n  vir.w  oi    inhpikation 

lii'iii'K)'  I'n-sioii  Miiiii-'  i-^  |»'i  tiii'imiiu  II 
H|)li-lliliil  NiTvIri-  III  IKiilllillK  till-  wii.v  riir 
(il'llliii|n\\     III    ilt'rt>|i(     willliMll     h|iit'lllllll    iIIn 

liii'limici'    iMiiiliTii    vifWN    of    III!'    Illlilr    mill 

Iflinil'll.       Ili«      VnlllllH'      III!       I>llllll       /ll.l/lllll 

liiiH  is  iiiiihI  ri'vi't'i'iil  ill  s|iii'it,  <-li-m'  in 
IIiiiiikIiI.  mill  fiill.v  iiiNlilii-il  liy  liililinil 
M-liiilm'Nlii|i  ;  II  liiiiiK  fur  Imlli  lii.viiii'ii  nnil 
«loiK.v. 

lIlll'UII.     f\ 

TOO  UTTT.r  ROMANCE 

'I'lu-  iiistor.\  mill  ilfMiTipliiiiiH  ri-nirilnl 
liy  (Jiiv.  I<.  Uriulloril  rriiiii-  in  iiis  Siiiiii- 
ixh  Misxion  Cliuiiliis  i>l  \  i  ir  Mt.rii'<>  rnli- 
sist  ton  liii'Ki'l.v  <>'  ('iiiii|iiliitiiiiiN  mill  iiiiiiii 
pnilmit  iniid'iiiils  miil  link  llii-  pirliii- 
fsi|in>in'ss  III'  ii|i|ir<ipiiiitr  slyli-.  A  liiiKr 
iiimiliiM-  111"  illiisl  rut  inns  iirr  prrsi-iitiMl.  Iml 
lilic  tii«>  text  tiii-y  I'liil  ti>  Kivi>  tiif  tlirill  of 
loiiimift'  vvliirh  «nn«  experts  frniii  the  slnry 
of   these    fiidiiiK   ruins. 

CimIui-   Kiipiils  :    'rorch    rivMN.   !S1.50. 

ADMONITIONS   TO   COLLEGE   MEN 

Too  much  emphasis  cmiiiot  he  laiil  upon 
the  iiuiiortmice  of  reli>;i»>ii  for  rolieKe  men 
ami  ot  collene  men  for  relijjion.  Variety 
of  appeal  is  no  iloulit  desirable,  anil  the 
sermons  by  Kev.  Marlyii  Summerhell. 
!>.!>..  in  I'liith  for  the  VoUrijc  Man.  will 
nttnu't  by  their  briskness  anil  stiiriliness 
of  expression.  They  woulil  have  been  more 
olTeetive  if  the  author  hail  been  less  an- 
tasouistie  to  some  phases  of  modern 
thought. 

Dayton,    Ohio:    Chvi.-itiiin    rulilishinK    Co.    $1. 

NEW  PENOLOGY 

The  Slonj  of  Caiiiiilii  lilackir,  edited  by 
Anne  1'.  L.  Field,  is  told  in  a  .series  of  ox- 
traordinai-y  letters  from  one  of  the  most 
desperate  eriminals  of  New  York  state. 
These  letters  show  the  possible  power  of 
sympathy  and  trust  to  transform  an  enemy 
oif  society  into  a  loyal  and  trusted  friend 
of  the  authorities,  and  suRS^^st  the  reasons 
for  Mr.  Osborne's  remarkable  success  in 
evoking  sentiments  of  honor  and  respecta- 
bility  amoiijr  convicts. 

Dutton.    $1. 

A  GREAT   GIRONDIN 

Brissot  dc  WarriUc.  by  Dr.  Eloise  El- 
lery.  is  the  only  adequate  biography  in 
existence  of  the  chief  of  the  (Tirondin 
party  in  the  French  Revolution.  Brissot's 
career  is  of  great  interest,  as  be  was  one 
of  tbe  most  versatile  men  of  his  epoch  : 
dilettante  philosopher,  chamiiion  of  negro 
emancipation,  student  of  the  young  Amer- 
ican republic  and  admirer  of  its  institu- 
tions, successful  political  theoiist  and  un- 
successful practical   statesman. 

Houghton,   Mifflin.  $1.75. 

WAGNER    AS   A   DRAMATIST 

To  iirove  that  Wagner  was  first  of  all 
a  dramatist,  without  in  any  sense  depre- 
ciating his  position  as  a  composer,  is  the 
theme  of  the  brilliant  author  of  "Founda- 
tions of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  Hous- 
ton Stewart  (Miamberlain,  in  The  Wag- 
vcrian  Drama.  Music,  be  maintains.  \vas  to 
Wagner,  even  in  wonderful  operatic  scores, 
merely  a  means  to  the  end — dramatic  ef- 
fect ;  and  the  jierfect  drama  was  that  which 
employed  to  the  full  the  true  functions  of 
word,    tone   and   gesture. 

Lane.   $1.35. 

REASON   AND  FAITH   SAY    "NO" 

In  seeking  to  answer  for  himself  and 
others  the  question  Ix  Death  the  End? 
Rev.  .John  liaynes  Holmes,  while  holding 
steadfastly  to  the  results  of  modern  science 
and  declaring  the  entire  lack  of  proof  from 
psychical  research,  contends  for  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  immortal  life  as  an  ex- 
tension of  individual  existence  beyond 
present  limitations  and  death.  Belief  in  the 
future  life  is  dependent,  after  all.  upon 
one's  conception  of  God  and  the  human 
soul. 

Putnam.    $1.50. 
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— and  every  claim   is  based  on   what 
thousands  of  doctors  have   written 

I  Ik-  (  l.iiMis  liii'  .Saii;ilii^;L-ii  .m  liahc-il,  iiitt  on  uliat  li'f  iiti^iit  like  to 
say  *)l  It  Hill  nil  llir  liiulin^s  ol  a  few  iiivchti^alorH  Hrekiii)^  to  make  a 
^(>()(l   la.sc    for    Saii.ito^jfU-  l)iil    mm    the    farts   that    liavt-   hccii    foiitui   ami 

III  itnlcil  liv  over  ji.ixk)  pliysii  i.m 
ilmriio  the  cij^jliicfii  yrais  tli.tt  Sana 
luj^tii  lias  Itfcii  used  as  a  strcn^jlli 
^iviiit;    IihkI  liiiiic. 

(  )iir  dm  tor,  or  even  twenty  dtn- 
inrs,  niij^lil  make  a  mistake  in  say- 
inj^j  that  .Sanatoj^^en  does  this  or  lli.ii 

hut     uliiii    Iwcnty-oiu'    llioiisaml, 
orrr     their     oivn     suiiuitiiyi's,     st.ili 
llieir  eonli(Uiue  in   .Sanattjj^en,  then 
surely  can   he  no  chance  of  a   nii> 
take.      riins,  when  pliysicians  hy  tin 
thousands   record   their  ohservations 
of    S.niatofjen's    heneficial    efTects — 
how    it    hnilds    up    the    hlood,    helps 
dii^estion,  promotes 
St  rental  h  and   vital- 
ity,  therehy  givint,' 
helter  health  to  the 
w  e  a  k    a  n  d    run- 
down— we   have   a 
right  to  tell  and  you 
have     a     right     to 
knoxc  ahout  it. 

And  thus  yon  are 
safe  in  placing  full 
confidence  in  Sana- 
togen. 


Sit  i.limlrt  (.umri'iii, 
J'ublie  A  Italy 'I.  (ily 
ol  Dublin,  wrilrs  : 

"Sanalogen  is  of  (hr 
hiehcst  nutritive 
valur.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent nerve  (ood." 
The  Cxar  of  Rujiia't 
Private  Phyiiciati : 

Dr.  Krrchmin  :  "My 
dauthler  who  wa^  very 
nervous  and  anarfiiic, 
has  been  greatly  hrtir- 
fied  by  the  prolonged 
use  oi  Sanatogen,  Her 
appetite  improved,  her 
wcicht  increased,  and 
the  color  of  her  skin 
became   healthier." 


Grand  Prixe, 
International 
Congress  of 
Medicine^ 
London.  1913. 


for  "The  Art  of  Living,"  a  charming  little  bool<let  by  Kiciiard  Le  Gallieiine.  tiie  popular  poet-autlior. 
touching  on  Sanatogen's  kindly  help  and  giving  other  interesting  aids  in  the  quest  for  contentment 
and  better  health.  The  book  is  free.  Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  write  The  Bauer  Ciiemicai- 
Co.,   26R  Irving  PI.,   New  York. 
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ATLANTIC   IVIUTUAL   IISISURAIVCE   CO. 

ATLANTIC    BUILDING.   51   WALL    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inleind  Transportation  Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making 

Loss  Payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries. 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1843.  was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a  similar  name.  The  latter  company  was 
Hquid.ited  and  part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  ol  $100,000.  was  used  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expiration  of  two  years. 

Durinsr    its    existence    the    compan.v    has    Insured   property   to  the   value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received    premiums    thereon    to    the   extent    of 287,324.890.99 

Paid    losses    during    that    period 143,820.874.99 

Issued    certificates   of   profits    to   dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of   which    there    have    been    redeemed 83.811.450.00 

Leaving    outstandiiis    at    present    time 6.989.660.00 

Interest   paid  on   certificates   amounts  to 23.020.2-23.8.') 

On   December  31.    1914,   the   assets  of  the   companv     amounted     to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revprt  to  the  assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  premiums  terminated  during  the  year 
thereby  reduci-^g  th**  cost  of  insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certiticates  are  issued  subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered  to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  Ihe 
<:^^'^"-  A.    A.    R.iVEX,   Chairman   of  the   Board 

CORNELIUS    ELPERT.    Pres.  CHARLES   E.    FAT.    2d    Tice-Pres. 

W.VI.TER    WOOD     P.VRSONS.     Tice-Pres.  G.    STAXTOX    FLOTD-JOXES.    Sec. 
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DIVIDENDS 


The  Manhattan  Savuigs 
Institution 

644-646  Broadway,  cor.  Bleeker  St.,  N.  Y. 
129tli  Seml-Annual  Dividend 

December  14,  1915. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution 
have  declared  interest  (by  the 
rules  entitled  thereto)  at  the  rate 
of  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF 
PER  CENT  per  annum  on  all 
sums  not  exceeding  $3,000  remain- 
ing on  deposit  during  the  three  or 
six  months  ending  on  the  31st  inst. 
payable  on  or  after  January  17th, 
191G. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 10,  1916,  will  draw  interest 
from  January  1,  1916. 

JOSEPH  BIRD,  President. 
CONSTANT  M.  BIRD,  Sec'y. 
ARTHUR  STILES,  Asst.  Sec'y. 


GREENWICH  SAVINGS  BANK 


(Incorporated  1833) 
S.  E.  Cor.  6th  Ave.  and  16th  St. 


New  York. 


TWO-RATE    INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX   MONTHS   ENDING   DEC.    31.    1915. 

On  all  sums  froiu  $5  to  $.'5,0(K>  to  depositors 
ontitled  to  intcn-st  undor  the  by-laws  at  ttw> 
rate  of  FOUR  PER  CENT.  i>er  annum  on  so 
inueh  of  every  account  as  shall  not  exceed 
$1.1X)0:  ar.I  at  the  rate  of  THREE  and  ONE- 
HALF  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  so  much 
of  every  account  as  shall  exe«vd  $1,000  pay- 
aide    on    and    after   JAN.    17.    1916. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  JAN.  10  will 
draw  interest  from  Jan.  1,   1916. 

JAMES    ODINLAN.    Pn^sident. 
CHARLF^    M.    DUTCIIER,    Treasurer. 

FRANCIS  M.    BACON.   JR.,  J       o  ,„,„t     =   „ 

B.    OGDEN   CIllSOLM'.  J      Secretaries. 


IRVING  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION 

115  CHAMBERS  ST..  N.  Y. 

The  Trustees  have  declared  a  dividend 
for  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  31st,  1915, 
at  the  rate  of 

FOUR  PER  CENT, 

per  annum  on  all  sums  from  $5  to  $,1,000 
entitled  thereto  under  the  by-laws,  payable 
on  and  after  January    17th,    1916. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  Jan.  loth 
will   draw    interest    from   January    1st,    1916. 

II.  E.  TENER,  President. 

GEORGE   B.   DUNNING,   Secretary. 


D.  C  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON 
Preferred  Stock 
The  regular  nnarterlv  rllvlilend  of  one  and  thrfe- 
■luurters  IHT  «'nt.  has  t)eeri  d«'clared  hy  the  Dlree- 
tor8  of  this  (;or[»iriitlon.  payable  January  I.  IDlti, 
to  preferred  MtockholderH  of  n-cord  HeeemlM-r  ^4. 
1»15.      CbeckH  will   he   mailed. 

WIM'IKU)   .S.    .S.\lYril.   Tren surer. 

UNITED    FRUIT    COMPANY 

DIVIDEND    NO.    66. 
A    i|unrt<'rly    dividend    of    two    |H-r    cent,    on    the 
mpltal    Htorii    of    thiH   <'(>Mipaiiy    Iuih    U-eii    declareil, 

payalde     January      l.'i,      r.llll,     at     the     nin f     llje 

<^"ni|iiinv.      1:11      .Stale      Htreil.      ItoHton.      MaHH  ,      tii 
HlMi'itlnddiTH  (if   r«-eord   at    tin-   ehi*-  i.f  liuMineHs   Ilt- 

ceintMT    •_•:(,     11)15.       The    TraiMfer     I Iih     will     t«- 

clowd    from    I> intxT   a;i,     llllfS    until    January    15, 

lOIH.  JOHN    W.    I»A\lo.\.    AHHt.    Triai. 


THE    BOOTH    BROO'CT.YN    8AVIN08 
INSTITUTION 
UK)  and   UI2   AtlanlU    Ave.,    Uro<jkljn.    N.    Y. 

Interolt   at    the    rate    of    KDl'lt    I'KR    CRNT.    |>er 
HMUurn    will    l>e    eri-dlteil    li>   d<'|MiMlliir«    fc.r    the    hIx 

I lliH   endhiK    l>i'eeintii'r   ;il,     iDITi,    mi    nil    uei'ount* 

eiilllleil     Iherelo     from     l.'i  IM>    to    |.'I,INM),     payntde    nil 
or   iifliT  .IniMniry    l.'i,    titltt. 

hepoaltii    made     m    or    Ix'Tore    .laiiunrv     ID.     Illlil, 
will   draw   Inlcn-Hl    from  Jiiiiuarv    I.    HUH. 

WIMiXM    J     COOVIIW.     I're-ldent 
<'l,AUi;,NCK    H.    UIIN.NINO,    Treimurer 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICAN 
SECURITIES 

The  British  Government  has  asked 
for,  and  is  about  to  have,  authority  to 
purchase  or  borrow  American  securi- 
ties held  and  owned  in  England,  and  to 
use  them  in  meeting  the  great  and 
growing  British  obligations  here.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  use 
these  securities  as  collateral  for  loans 
from  our  bankers,  but  authority  to  sell 
them  is  to  be  given.  Holders  not  ready 
to  sell,  but  willing  to  loan  such  securi- 
ties, are  invited  to  deposit  them  with 
the  Government  for  two  years,  but  au- 
thority to  sell  them,  if  necessity  should 
require  this,  is  to  be  granted,  the  own- 
er to  receive  2%  per  cent  in  addition 
to  the  current  price  in  this  country. 
For  the  purchase  of  such  securities, 
five  years  5  per  cent  Exchequer  bonds 
are  to  be  issued.  These  will  be  for  sale 
at  par,  and  investors  may  pay  for  them 
with  American  securities  or  cash. 

Sir  George  Paish,  an  eminent  finan- 
cial authority  who  has  at  times  repre- 
sented the  Government,  publishes  a 
statement  which  shows  what  the  need 
is  and  will  be.  Great  Britain,  he  says, 
must  provide  for  an  American  export 
excess  or  credit  balance  of  about  $1,- 
350,000,000  for  the  year  1915.  This 
practically  has  been,  or  will  be,  done 
with  $400,000,000  of  gold,  $400,000- 
000  from  the  Anglo-French  loan,  and 
the  sale  of  $500,000,000  in  securities. 
He  does  not  mean  to  say,  of  course, 
that  a  complete  settlement  has  been 
made.  Gold  is  still  coming,  and  the  sale 
of  our  securities  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time.  It  will  be  recalled  that  two 
warships  brought  $(;5, 000,000  worth  of 
them.  Turning  to  the  coming  year,  he 
predicts  that  the  net  balance  will  prob- 
ably be  even  $2,000,000,000.  For  the 
payment  of  so  great  a  sum  Great  Brit- 
ain must  mobilize  her  American  securi- 
ties. 

No  one  knows  how  many  of  these 
there  are  in  that  country.  Chancellor 
McKenna  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  hi.s  estimate,  for  American 
and  Canadian  issues,  was  "anywhere 
from  $1,500,000,000  to  $4,000,000.- 
000."  The  Lort'e  committee,  last  June, 
found  $L'.57r..000.000  of  American 
railroad  .securities  in  Europe.  Indus- 
trials were  not  included.  For  u  lom» 
time  the  sairs  here  for  foreign  account 
have  been  noticeable.  Some  think  that 
$l>00,000,000  i»r  $1,000,000,000  of  the 
British  holding.s  have  been  marketeil, 
and  that  Ihete  may  be  $1,500,000,000 
reniuining.    Large  amouiitit  of  nin    he.-it 


BROADWAY  Savings  Institution 


5  and  7  Park  Place,  N.Y, 

The  Trustees  have  directed  that 
IntorcBt  bo  credited  to  depoBllurs 
cniiik-d    theruto    at    the    rate    of 

4^        PER  AJTNTM, 
/^   payable  on  and  after 
/^     January  17th.  1916 
n.  F.  Hutchinson.  Prest  W.  H.  Ro«a.  Seety. 
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AMERICAN     BRAKE     SHOE     &     FOUNDRY     CO. 

Preferred    Stock    Dividend. 

Nfw  York.  I)etvml>or  14,  1915. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared 
a  ii'iarterly  dividend  of  2"^.  from  the  current 
earnings  for  the  quarter  ending  Septomher  30. 
IDl").  imyahle  December  31.  1915,  to  stockholders 
of   r<cord   December  24.    1915. 

HICNUY    C.     KNOX,    Secretary. 

AMERICAN     BRAKE     SHOE     &     FOUNDRY     CO. 

Common  Stock  Dividend. 

New  Y'ork.  Pecembor  14,  1915. 
The  'Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declantl 
a  Quarterly  dividend  of  1%%  from  the  curnMU 
eaminsis  for  the  quarter  ending  SeptemlH>r  .10. 
1915,  payable  December  31,  1915,  to  stockholders 
of  record   Decemb»>r  24.    1915. 

HENRY    C.    KNOX.    Secretary. 

THE    NEW    YORK     CENTRAL    RAILROAD    CO. 
Ni'W   York,   PecemtH>r  15.    1915. 

A  Dividend  of  One  and  One-quarter  per  cent. 
(IV,';^)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this  Company  has 
l>een  declared  payable  February  1.  1916.  at  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at    the    close    of    business    January    5.    1916. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
stockhoIdiTs  of  this  Company,  which  will  be  held 
January  2(!.  1916.  tlw  stock  transfer  books  will  be 
closed  at  3  p.  m.  January  5,  1916,  and  reopened 
at    10    a.    ni.    January    27.    1916.     " 

KDWARD    L.    ROSSITER.    Treasurer. 

OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONilL  SILVER  CO. 

MerideQ,  Conn.,  Decemt)er  13.  1915. 
Coupons  Xo.  26.  of  the  Debenture  Bonds  of  this 
Oomiwny.  due  January  1.  1916.  will  be  paid  on 
aud  after  that  date  on  presentation  at  the  Amer- 
ican Exchange  National  Bank.  12.S  Broadway.  New 
York  City.         GEORGE  ROCKWELl>.   Secretary. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company 

Allegheny  Avenue  and  19th  Street 

Philadelphia,  December  15th,  1915. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  One 
Per  Cent.  (1%)  from  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Company  on  both  Corrimon  and  Preferred  Stocks, 
payable  January  3rd.  1916,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  on  December  jist. 
1915.      Checks  will   be  mailed. 

WALTER   G.   HENDERSON,  Treasurer. 

The  United  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation 

FIRST    PREFERRED    STOCK    DIVIDEND 

December  2.  191 S. 
The  Board  of  Directors  has  tinlay  dfclarx-d  a 
dividend  of  three  per  cent.  (3%)  on  th.-  First  Pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  forporatiou,  p  '■>t 
30,  191.%.  to  8tockh<dder3  of  recv-  -"o. 
191.%,  the  itame  t>eing  out  of  "' ■  i:* 
of  the  Corp«)ratlon  and  In  n-  nJ 
accruing  ou  aald  First  Pr>'fi  ■  -^r 
1.    1914                       H     J.    l'RIT>  UA1U>.     Itcjsurer. 

ELECTION  NOTICES 

EAST    RIVER    NATIONAL    BANK 
New    York.    I 
An    election    for    Directors  I* 

held     at     the     banking     h.  ^  -  ^iJwiiy. 

New     York.    011    T\ie.s»lay. 
I'liUi  op«ru   from  2  to  :>  ..  . 
liKO.    K 


ATLANTIC    NATIONAL     BANK    OF 
OF  NEW   YORK 

I  ■ 
The   Annual   BdeellDg  of  Ih. 
Bank    f  .r   the  election   of    t 
V   ,1      Villi     U>     held     at 
ilr..ail«  iiy.    ou  Tueaitay.     I 
the   bount  of   M  U.    and 
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Efficient    Living 


la  the  iMme  oi  a  w 
''■'-  prewk     Every  r<- 
II    to    Ktxly,   II' 
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S»  .    New    York,   411.1 
■•I  Ihia  kouJi  ff««  ul  4II  wluiat. 


Decern  I  Ml   Li  Y,  1916 

bontlH  ami  hIocKh  iuo  UimI  up  ovor  thru- 
ill  rslnli'H  or  hold  by  li  ilHtt'os.  Maii.v  aif 
ill  tin-  poMHDHHioii  of  in.iuraiice  i't)iii|iu 
niuH.  CliaiicKllor  McKfiina  Hiiid  Iiimui- 
luu'o  and  triisl  fniii|iaiiU';i  that  wi'iii 
laiK«"  lioltlriM  fully  a|>|Mtiv«ni  bin  plan. 

I'loltalily  (lu'if  will  Itt'  a  naliMfailoiv 
ri'spoMMc  to  lln'  Uiitiwli  (loNM'iimu'iil'M 
ap|)fal  or  oiVt-r.  !,aiK«'  «iuantilioH  will 
l)t«  sold  (t)  till"  'rii'iKiuiy  and  o(lu-r  lark'*' 
uniouuls  ioaiM'tl.  'I'lustci'M  will  In-  i«' 
lieved  of  inipodinu'Uls  by  k>k'i«lalioii. 
Canadian  soruritii's  aro  incliuUMi  in  tin- 
projnt,  but  llu-ro  is  a  promise  thai,  tlii' 
purrliasos  and  subsoipuMit  sales  will  not 
ho  sulUfiont  to  transfcM-  control  of 
Caiuulian  railways  to  tho  United 
Slates. 

Whilo  our  pi-oplo  rannnot  roasonably 
objcrl  to  a  proposition  designed  to 
fai'ililato  paynu<nt  for  jjieat  (piantitifs 
of  our  products  (Iumo  is  a  (luiti-  natural 
inquiry  us  to  the  ctVoot  upon  our  secur- 
itios  market,  if  there  should  be  larjre 
sales.  Chaneellor  MeKenna  said  that 
depression  of  this  market  would  be 
avoided.  It  would  not  serve  the  Hritish 
purpose.  Why  should  our  people  and 
our  financiers  regard  with  apprehen- 
sion the  sale  here  of  these  American 
railroad  securities,  if  the  sales  are  wise- 
ly conducted?  For  three  or  four 
months  past  R-reat  traffic  and  large  in- 
creases of  earninRs  on  congested  lines 
have  added  tinancial  strength  to  our 
railway  system  and  warrantetl  rising 
prices  for  railroad  shares.  Sales  by  the 
British  Government,  thru  competent 
agents,  if  sales  must  be  made,  ought 
not  to  cause  a  decline. 

THE  CROPS 

We  had  from  Washington  last  week 
the  final  estimate  of  this  year's  crops, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  re- 
view of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  first 
report  about  the  sowing  of  winter 
wheat  that  will  be  harvested  in  1916. 
Because  a  large  part  of  the  enormous 
billion-bushel  crop  is  in  hand,  and  also 
for  the  reason  that  the  weather  was 
unfavorable  at  seeding  time,  the  win- 
ter wheat  acreage  has  been  reduced 
by  11%  per  cent.  Therefore  it  is  ex- 
pected that  next  year's  crop  of  winter- 
sown  wheat  will  be  about  540,000.000 
bushels.   This  year's  was   655,045,000. 

The  final  estimates  for  the  present 
year  show  a  few  changes.  To  the  great 
crop  of  wheat  9,000,000  bushels  have 
been  added,  35,000,000  have  been 
taken  from  the  yield  of  corn,  and 
there  are  7,000,000  bushels  more  of 
potatoes.     Below  are  the  figures: 

1015  1914 

Corn    3.0.54.5.3,5.000  2.672.804.000 

Wheat   1.011..50.5.000  891.017.000 

Oats    1..340.:!62.(M)0  1.141.060.000 

Railev    237.000,000  194.95,3.000 

Ryo    49.190.000  42.779.000 

Buckwheat  ..  15.769.000  16.881.000 

Flaxseed    ....  13.845.000  15.559.000 

Rice    28.947.000  23,649.000 

Potatoes       . .  433.398,000  462,495.000 

Tobacco,  lbs..  1.060.587.000  1,034,679,000 

Cotton,  bales.  11.161,000  16,134,930 

The  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  on  December  1,  at  farm  price?, 
was  $5,568,773,000.  Heretofore  the 
total  has  never  exceeded  five  billions. 
If  minor  crops,  animals  and  animal 
products  be  added,  the  value  is  about 
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The  moat  succeastHl  of  all  the  new  mu^aAtnca 

Don't  Be  a  Social  Back  Number- 
it  v<'ii  are  c)ut  of  Mtep  with  the  wliirlinK  pro|{rcHH  of  our  time;  il  you 
:iif  ii-movt'd  from  its  nian"'"'i<'  iiilUientett  ;  if,  deiipite  your  youth,  you 
an;  liecoming  an  old  fo^ey  ;  (ii  un  old  maid,  or  an  old  bachelor,  or  an 
old  bore;  if  your  joie  de  vivrc  m  dying  at  the  roota  -  then  you  muai 
read  Vanity  Fair,  and  presto  !  yoii  will  hv  ninible-witted  and  agile- 
iniiuled  a^Jain  the  joy  of  the  picnic — the  life  of  the  ^fi'l-foom  — »»un- 
shine  in  the  home. 

Six  months  of  Vanity  Fair  will  enable  you  to 
ignite  a  dinner  party  at   fifty  yards 

Don't  settle  down  coinlortiibly  in  the  ooze.  The  world  \»  movinir.  iiiovinic  on  all 
riulil  cvlmdrrs  some  lolks  ure  cvt-n  niovinK  on  twelve — nnd  you  inlKlit  iu>l  at 
wi'll  niovo  a  on\t  with  them.  Don'l  stiill  yourself  on  life's  hitfhrond  and  be  satis- 
lied  to  t;ikc  everybody  else's  dust.  flop  up  nnd  t.ike  u  little  toy  ride  on  the  red 
and  yellow  hand- waifon     Vanity   I'air'!,  hand-wai^on. 

Every  Issue  of  Vanity  Fair  Contains: 


THE    8TAQE:       Fint-nleht   .iiul  l>chind-thr-<.cenes 

views  ctl  tlic  newest  pUvs — with  ponrnitii. 

THE   OPERA   AND  MUSIC;     Sturies  ami  portraits 

ol  tin'  nr-v  sin;;rfs,  (.(iinpuscrs.  conductors  .ind  what- 

rvrr  i.  new  .ilioul  the  oKl  ones. 

THE  ARTS:     Illustrated  news. ind  crlticisiiis  oi  pic- 

lures,  .irchilrrturc.  books,  sculpture. 

HUMOR:     The  most  original  and  amuslnir  works  of 

unr  \  t'liiiir  writers  and  artists. 

PEOPLE:     Strikinj;  atld  unusual  portraits  ol  cel'-hrl- 

ties  who  help  make   New  York  a  brilliant,  fascin.itin^ 

nirrrv  vro-round. 

SPORTS:     An   illustrated  panorama  of  eoII,   tennis. 

footUill,  racing,  polo  and  a  dozen  other  outdoor  .ind 

indoor  sports. 


ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS:     lly  Iniellecuully  uim- 

iil.itin^'  ess  vists  anri  r_rilioi. 

PARIS  AND  LONDON:     The  lateit  dlvertinK  nr«% 

trolll  tlie    (■  i;t<>I>,-.in   « .ipitaJs. 

DANCINO:     Outdoor  dances,  indoor  dance v  rhyth- 

ini>   '...'nes,  cosmic  dances. 

FASHIONS:     I-rom   Paris.   I.ondr,n  and   New  York 

i.T  all  disi  riinin.ilifit'  men  and  women. 

DOOB   AND    MOTORS:     I'huioitraphs  ol  the  tiest- 

Ired  dogs  and  the  l«si  built  iiiotorv,  w.ih  descriptions 

iind  lirnclv  diccussion  oi  them. 

SHOPPING:     An  index  to  the  best  shops,  what  they 

sell,   and  a  shopping  offer  ttiat  il  liound  to  interest 

alert  men  and  women. 


We  Promise  You,  Solemnly 


that  Vanity  Fair  is  not  just  one  more 
magazine,  or  even  a  new  magazine  of 
an  old  kind— but  an  ALTOGETHER 
NEW  KIND  OF  MAGAZINE.  Its  an 
entertaining  magazine  for  Moderns. 

\A/e  are  not  going  to  print  any  pretty 
girls'  heads  on  its  covers.  'We  are  go- 
ing to  spare  you  the  agony  of  sex  dis- 


cussions.     We  shall  publish  no  dreary 
serial    stories.      No    diaries    oi    travel. 
No    hack    articles     on     preparedness. 
No    gloom.       No  problem    stories. 
No    articles   on    ta.iff.  or  irriua- 
tion.  or  railroad    rates,  or  pure 
food,  or   any    other  statistical 
sub  ect. 


Try  a  Little  Dollar  Diplomacy! 

You  think  nothing,  in  your  poor  deluded  way — of  paying  $2.00  for 
theatre  ticket,  or  $1.35  for  a  new  novel,  but  you  can   secure,  for 
$1.00  (half  the  cost  of  a   single  theatre  ticket  and   less  than  the 
cost  of  a  single  novel)  an  entire  winter  of  Vanity  Fair  and  with 
it  more  entertainment  than   you  can   derive   from   dozens  of 
sex  plays  or  a  shelf  full  of  problem  novels. 


Stop  where  yoa  are  ! 
Tearoff  thatcoapon! 


t?,V«S^-s/ 
■     ^5  0^  ^s      O" 
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She  GLEN  SPRINGS 


Watkins    Glen    on 
Seneca    Lake,    N.    Y. 

Wm.  E.  Leflingwell.  Pres. 

OPEN      ALL    THE      YEAH 


uiiccuuii  or   pnysicians.        I  wo  or  ine  unnKing  5pr 

THE  BATHS 


A   Mineral  Springs   ''Cure''  and  Hotel,  known   as  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 

(rom  having  first  introduced  into  this  country  the  Schott  treatment  for  heart  disease.  The  treatment  methods, 
and  equipment  embrace  the  best  that  advancer!  medical  science  has  approved.  Treatments  are  given  under  the 
direction  of  physicians.       Two  of  the  Drinking  Springs  are  highly  Radioactive. 

THE  BATHING  SPRINGS  are  similar  to  the  waters  of  Bad 
Nauheim.  but  about  five  times  as  strong.  THE  RADIUM 
EMANATION  FROM  BRINE  SPRING  NO.  2 
AVERAGES  64.8  MACHE  UNITS  PER  LITER  OF  WATER,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
ally  other  American  Spring  known.  For  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Diabetes,  Obesity,  Neuritis, 
Neuralgia,  Anaemia,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System  and  Liver.  Heart  and  Circulatory  System, 
Kidney  Diseases,  and  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this 
country  or  Europe. 

Situated  in  a  private  park  with  miles  of  well-built  and  graded  walks  (or  Oertel  Hill  Climbing  exercise.  Well- 
kept  Golf  Course.      Tennis  Courts,  Clock  Golf  and  Miniature  Golf.     Music.   Dancing. 

Oar  niastrated  Booklets  and  Latest  Reports  on  our  Ulneral  Springs  will  be  Mailed  on  Reqnest 
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THE     INDEPENDENT 


December  27,  1915 


Th?  (rirst  RWuH 
Of  Training 

More  money  is  not  the 
only  result  of  training, 
but  it  is  the  first. 

Whether  you  are  training  to 
advance  in  your  present  position 
or  to  enter  a  new  field,  the  first 
place  you  feel  your  new  training 
is  in  your  pocketbook  —  your 
pay  envelope. 

Prepare  yourself  to  EARN  better 
pay.  You  cannot  GET  it  unless 
you  are  qualified  to  EARN  it. 

Tlie  International  Correspondence 
Schools  will  bring  right  into  your 
own  home  all  the  help  you  need  to 
train  in  a  /itt/e  of  your  spare  time  for 
whatever  position  you  mark  on  the 
attached  coupon  tio'zv. 

No  matter  what  education  you  have 
missed;  what  you  do;  how  old  you  are 
or  where  you  live,  you  can  win  like 
all  the  rest,  through  I.  C.  S.  training. 

Mail  the  coupon  today 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  10i4  SCR.\N  ION,  I'A. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


KI.BCTIIICAI.  ENGIN'.MU 
iJectric  LiichtlnK 
Electric  Railways 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
IMKI'llAMrtl,  K.MilN'MI 
Mecluiiical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engines 
I'lVII,  K.MllNKF.niNIi 
Siirtf  vlnf  and  Mapping 
MINK  KOItK'^  AMtSl'fl. 
Metal  Mining 
srATI(>.\«ltV  K.NIilN'NII 
Marine   EnKineering 
ARCHIlECrURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
■■l.rMKINtl  *!tl>  IIKATI.MI 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


ADVERTISING 
Window  I'rimming 
Show  Card  Writing 

liftt(>rlnff  and  .Sl^n  l*alnt*fr 

illus  irating 

desk;ning 

bookkeeping 

Sfcnng'phy  and  Tvi»i»wrlt's 
Higher  Accounting 
Railway   Accounting 
(Commercial  Law 
IIOOU  KNti-ll  lur  KV'VONI': 
Teachers  Course 
English   Branches 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 

a(;ri<.ulture 

POULTRY 

Textile  Manufacturing 


Navlffaltiin 
t^hfinlNlrv 
AITOKI'MNINti 
Mut*r  Huatliun'ir 


SitanUli 
t>t.rfnaii 
^'^rllrb 
llallau 


Name^ 


Present  Occuimtlon- 

Street  and  No 

City 


-State- 


"HOME-MAKING.     IHE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

I>  a  IOO-p.i;:c  llluslr.tinl  li.m.l  ImjuIc  :  it's  VKiiE.  Cookery,  diet, 
he.kllh,  ctiildrrii  ;  home  ilixly  /'"t/ttn/ic  Si  If  lite  cuiiries.  l-or 
liuitte-iuakiiiif  .tatl  well  iMlil  publllutis. 

\inerican  School  of  Home  Economio,  529  Weti  6M  St,  Ckicagt,  III. 


^I^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^™" 

A   |ir  i<  (i< :.il  Lxurtr  til   Iwc-niy    |r>hi.iii   In   Ihr 

Url,ni.fU»   ..f   I  ,a    li'i..t.,i,lay,    i  iuj,ii\.   hi      \nUHf     \Atf\9     kl.i.r, 
'I'lis  I'lci-.i-i,**    \t   I  ti.u         '.';>  '  !>  ij«  c.i/-.tl:jua  fr«4 

THE  HOME  CORRCSPONDCNCC  SCHOOL 
I  Depdrtm«nt  103,  Sprln||^l«ld,  Mdft*. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


i*iU  Y«af 


in   addition  tu   rraident 

work,  olleraaUu  inaii uc- 

tiun  by  currcaiiuiideiice. 

I'or     detailed     in- 

(urnialioii  aildraaa         ' 

U  o/C  (Di<.M).lVtiiu.  Ill     • 


$10,000,000,000.  Secretary  Houston's 
estimate  for  last  year  is  $9,873,000,- 
000.  The  area  on  which  our  crops  were 
grown  exceeds  that  of  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark 
and  Sweden  combined.  Altho  this 
year's  cotton  crop  is  only  11,161,000 
bales,  against  last  year's  16,134,930, 
the  smaller  yield  is  worth  more  to  the 
growers  than  the  preceding  crop  that 
broke  the  record,  because  the  average 
price  on  December  1  of  this  year  is 
found  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  have  been  11.3  cents  a  pound, 
while  it  was  only  6.8  cents  a  year  ago. 
For  this  reason  the  value  has  risen  from 
$525,324,000  in  1914  to  $602,393,000 
in  1915. 

EXPORTS  AND  CONGESTION 

There  are  indications  that  the  record 
of  exports,  and  of  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports,  will  be  broken  again 
by  the  official  repo.rts  for  December.  In 
the  week  that  ended  with  the  11th  the 
exports  from  thirteen  ports  which  rep- 
resent 91  per  cent  of  our  foreign  trade 
were  $98,408,000,  with  a  balance  in 
our  favor  of  $60,350,000.  Returns 
from  all  the  ports  will  probably  show 
an  export  total  of  $100,000,000  for 
that  week.  The  highest  figures  thus  far 
have  been,  for  an  entire  month  (Oc- 
tober), $334,000,000  of  exports  and  a 
credit  excess  of  $186,000,000.  It  may 
be  that  this  excess  for  the  full  calen- 
dar year  will  be  more  than  $1,900,- 
000,000. 

This  remaikable  outward  movement 
did  not  relieve  the  freight  congestion 
on  the  railways  and  at  the  ports.  Addi- 
tional embargoes  were  ordered  by  rail- 
way companies.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  refused  to  take  grain  for  export 
from  Baltimore.  At  that  port  there 
were  4000  loaded  cars,  and  the  eleva- 
tors, with  2,500,000  bushels,  were  full. 
The  same  company  ordered  an  embar- 
go on  lumber.  Embargoes  on  flour  for 
export  were  proclaimed  by  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Erie.  The  New 
Jersey  Central  refused  to  take  freight 
for  coastwise  shipment  from  New 
York,  and  all  commodities  sent  from 
the  Pacific  coast  for  export  at  that 
point.  There  were  45,000  loaded  cars 
on  the  Eastern  lines  or  at  the  termi- 
nals. Port  congestion  here  is  due  part- 
ly to  similar  congestion  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 


The   fiillowint?  iliv  iilt'iids  are  announced: 

American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Company, 
lireferred,  quarterly,  -  per  cent;  common,  quar- 
terly,  1%   per  cent:  both   payable  December  31. 

Broadway  Savings  Iiustitution,  4  per  <;ent  per 
aimuin,    payable   on    and   after    January    17,    1916. 

(ireetiwlrh  Saving.-*  Hank,  3'.j>  per  cent  per  an- 
num,   payable  on    and  after   January    17.    1916. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  preferred,  quarterly,  W 
per  cent,   iiayable  January    1,    1916. 

Irvinif  SavingH  Itmtitution,  4  per  cent  per  an- 
num,  i>ayuble  iiii   and  after   January    17,    1916. 

New  York  Central  Railroad  C<>tii|>any.  I  ".t  per 
cent,    payable    I'ebruary    I.    1916. 

South  llrnol.lyn  .SuvingH  InittitutiuK,  4  per  cent 
per  aiinuni,  iiayable  on  and  after  January  15, 
1916. 

United  H'ruit  Company,  quarterly,  '1  per  cent, 
liuyablu  January    16,    1916. 

The  United  Can  and  Klectrte  ('urporation.  tlrat 
inefeired,    3    (ler  cent,    |iayabl'     ''  tier    30. 

Klectric     Storage     Mattery     ■  cuiiiiiioii 

and    preferred,     1    per    cent,    i.^,.t. lanuary     3, 

I'Jiti. 

Manhattan  Saviiitfa  liuttitution,  3 'n  per  cant 
per  annum,  payable  on  and  after  January  17, 
1916. 

Ilowery  SaviiitfM  Hank,  3^«  per  cent  per  an- 
jiiiiii,    pavable  tin    and   after    .Miinday.   January    17. 


Magazine 
Catalog 

FREE! 

WRITE  FOR  IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine  Agency 

—the  largest  in  the  world — furnisher  all 
Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  I  «est 
Possible  Club  Prices,  and  gives  the  quickest, 
most  accurate,  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  Money! 

Our  I'll  5  Catalog  (4  (pages)  lists  more  than 
3000  Periodicals  and  Chib  Offer?.  It's  a 
Big  Money  Satter  and  is  Free  to  \  ou  for  the 
asking.  The  name  J.  M.  HansOM-Senaett 
IS  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliability 
and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

Send     U»     YOUR    rr\  g-^  -pv     *    -^7-  • 
Name  and  Addresa      J-    ^-^  -M^^^V    X    . 

ADDRESS 

J.  M.  HANSON-BENNETT 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 
812   Brooks  HullJtng    CHICAOO.  ILL. 


IVIANUSCRIPT 


Fiction,    narratives,    travel;    historical    and 

lUer     in     prepared     ^'  '"^ 
recetvtrs    our    cii 

1.   .    .X      lisue.        Kcadini{->      .    .   .      ^ ...    . 

110   charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Ibc.\  61  CMirt  Str««t.  BostM 
~~         \c;tNt  > 


ALBANY  TEACHERS' AGENCY 


hi  -I     1'.  ',-r  I.."  %     '    ' 

r.  ^-.imI-        S. 
81  CllAPBI.    - 


^     X 


BronzLe   Mtriiiorlal    liihlcls 
JAMAICA.  U,  W.  L 


i«r      4     vvnitci      I  V  1.   I.  ni  \    I 

New    M4vcn,    ^  iMiit 


Dwombor  27,    ID  1 5 


T  H  K    I  N  H  K  P  K  N  I)  K  N  T 


Ml 


MKKT  Mi:  AT  THE  TULLKK 

i'ur   Vnlilt*,   Snrvicr,    lloinn   CoinriirU 


HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michiqan 

Cenlti    ol    business    on    Umnil    Circus    Pailt. 
Take  H'l'iulivi.i d  kk,  t/i-/ ('// (i/ .-/I'lini.v  ^jniiii- 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

?00  Roomi.  Privits  Bith.  tl.SO  Simla.  (2.50  Up  Double 

200       2.00       ••  3.00  •■  " 

100       2.50       ••  4.00  •■  ■• 

100        3.00105.00  ••  4  50   •"  •' 

Total  ftOO   Oiiliiiie  Koom* 

All  Abiolulely  Quiet 

Two  Floori     Aicoli'  Nrw  Unique  Cafes  and 

Sample  Rooiiit  Cabaret  Eicelleole 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST,    NEW  JERSEY 

An  exceptional  place  for  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Karly  Spring.    Now  open. 

Albert  A.  Lii  Roy,  Prop. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


m 


The  Beat  Regular  Service*  to 
EGYPT.  INDIA.  CHINA,  PHIUP- 
PINES.  JAPAN.  AUSTRAUA.  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Round  World  Tript 
and  Winter  Toun  in  INDIA.  PEN- 
INSULAR &  ORIENTAL  S.   N,  CO 

Full  information  from 


CUNARD  LINE.24StateSt..N.Y. 


^ 


'^♦fihSfo^A 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.    H.  Jackson   Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


Ijisiiiuincc 

C.nn.hii  tr,l  hy 


•r.  U.  S..   I»f|.inivillf.  N.  Y.     TIm-  I'.-ImI 

l.llV     WlIN    I'Mlllli I     HI, tillK'     tlllN    .Vl'lll-     ItV 

Ihc   N<\v    Yiiik    liiHiiruiMT   Hi'p"""'"*"'-   '•"' 

III.-    ifpiirl    liiiH   not    yi'l    I n   iiiinli'   piil'li"  . 

rmil    il    in,    I    Mill    iihiililf    I"    iiiiHWiT    y.-iii 

i|III'hI  illllH. 

\V.   \.   I-.,    KiiiikIm^*.   ''II-      Yiiiir   polity    i 
ill    no   tiiiiiKfr,    mill    il    woiilil    \»<    iiiiwiMC    lo 

III   il   |ii|)N w.  'I'lif  coiiipiiiiy  1m  not  pro-< 

IHiiiiir  ill  llif  sill Wnivv  tliiil  imiiiy  ollitis 

MIC,  lull  its  liiiliililifs  iiif  fully  Hcriiifil. 
Surplus  fiiriiiiik's  iiiivf  tifi-li  ifililfcil,  lliu  j 
iiiisiiiK    tiic    policyliolilfis"    iirl    cosl.    'I'luil 

SfflllS     to     lit'     lilt'     IIIOSi      .M'lioIlM     fl'lllllll'. 

A.  M.    !>..   CiillfoUii.   Trim.     Al    llif   I." 
KiniiiiiK  of  lliis  yi'iir  llif  .IflVfrsoii  Sliiinlincl 
Lift'    liiMiriiiift'    ('oiupiiiiy    of    (Iri'iMislioi", 
X.    ('.,    Iiiiil    ii.s.st'ls    of    $.''.,r>'J(».l.M).'5 ;    a    ml 
imlitv   ifsfivt'  of  .$1,110,177,  iiiiil  a  surplus 
of  .$.'^.7(».S(),S.  of  whifli  .$.".".( ».n(M»  is   its  <ii|. 
ilnl.   Tliiit    is   to   say.    it   lias   a    iii't   surplus 
t)f  .$"J2(>.S0,S.  Tlu>  coiiipaiiy    as  now   coiisii 
tiiti'tl    is   a    consttlidatitiii    of   .scviMal    Noiili 
Carolina    coinpanics.    'riic    maiiaKciiH'nt    is 
of  ptotl  character  and  ability,  and  tlio  ouii- 
paiiy  may   bo  classed  as  ri-ndiMiiiK  av«'ra«<' 
service  to  ptilicyliolders. 

T.  C.  C  MillinRton.  Teiin.  -The  Al- 
laiilic  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Uich- 
iiioikI.  Va.,  is  a  Rood  ordinary  institutitui. 
fmancially  and  inanaRerially.  with  .$'J.(>-'.!>,- 
210  of  assets  at  the  beginning  of  this  ye;n- 
and  a  ludicyholders'  surplus  of  .$4'JS.1<)."). 
The  only  thing  that  makes  a  long  es- 
tablished life  company  a  better  earner  of 
dividends  for  jMilicyholders  is  that  competi- 
tion with  them  compels  the  younger  and 
smaller  companies  to  spend  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  premium  receipts  to  secure 
new  business.  Agents  of  the  latter  receive 
lai-ger  ct)mmissions  because  their  policies 
are  hanler  to  sell.  Their  general  expenses 
are   also   greater   in   proportion. 

W.  P..  Eldred.  Fla.— All  your  policies 
in  the  Aetna  Life,  Equitable  Life  and  Ger- 
inaiiia  Life  are  of  the  first  order.  While  in 
my  jiidgmeut  the  Southern  States  Life  does 
not,  in  many  ways,  measure  up  to  the 
standard  of  what  is  best  in  life  insurance, 
such  information  as  I  can  secure  respect- 
ing it  prompts  me  to  admit  that  it  is  safe; 
and  as  yon  say  you  like  the  policy  and  want 
to  keep  it  if  it  is  secure,  my  advice  is 
that  you  do  not  let  it  lapse.  In  regard  to 
your  iiolicy  in  the  Florida  company,  to  me 
the  prospects  are  not  encouraging.  Were  I 
similarly  situated  I  would  get  whatever  is 
possible  and  quit. 

J.  B.  &  Sou,  Hurleyville.  N.  Y.— The 
mutual  principle  is  the  correct  one  in  in- 
surance of  all  kinds,  because  its  purpose 
is  to  distribute  aver  all  the  insured  the 
losses  incurred  by  the  few.  It  works  ad- 
mirably in  life  insurance,  for  the  reason 
that  death  is  certain,  and  the  laws  govern- 
ing its  occurrence  can  be  definitely  stated. 
Up  to  the  present,  pure  mutuality  is  not 
jiracticable  when  applied  to  fire  or  casualty 
insurance  as  a  whole.  There  are  a  few 
successful  mutual  fire  insurance  companies, 
but  only  because  they  restrict  their  opera- 
tions to  a  limited  class  of  risks,  like  slow 
burning,  thoroly  constructed  and  protected 
mills.  Even  they  are  hard  hit  at  times,  as 
at  Salem,  Mass..  a  year  or  so  ago.  The 
two  mutual  companies  you  name  are 
good  and  have  been  successful.  They  may 
continue  so,  provided  they  are  not  involved 
in  a  conflagration  somewhere.  Policyholders 
are  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  a  mutual  com- 
pany, particularly  incurred  and  unpaid 
losses. 


Clearly' 
YoUjToOjCan  Hear! 

Innamiirh  na  iiiHi.tf^)  iiM-ra  of  lli«'  "A'^ii;.'.- 
TICON"  linvf  liii'l  tli«.  (.iitni' r«-«iill«  froni  ItBa 
Mr  (Mirrill  llr.  i,<-ttr.  al^.vi-. 

\v.tff.ll.irf.-<  I  ry  <li-iif  iH-r- 

«i)M.  wiiiii.iit.il  f •■;  ■  - 1"  •■■*  .  -'Iflyn'i'i  «•"- 

tirelyuKiiirrliik.louccc^tBlhoroujjhlrliUofthc 

1916  Acousticon 


No 
Deposit 


No 
Expense 


All  you  nivtl  lotio  in  lo  wrltcnnylnK  that  ymi  orrttrnf 
fiiwl  will  try  thi!  ■■A'On.SI  KOU."  II.-  Irinl  willt..,t 
coHt  you  oiiu  cint,  for  wo  t:VLri  pay  tJ.  l.v.ry  cluiruin. 

%>>  a  D  M  I  M  r*  I  Thar*  l«  no  lood  raaton  why  »vary. 
Vywrcmrnjl  .  „„„  ihuuld  not  m«l<«  ••  llb«r«l«trl»l 
^~^~^^^^"^^^^~'  otter  as  w«  do.«o  dfj  not  ••ndfnon»y 
(oranylnstrument  tor  tho  deal  until  you  hava  triad  It. 

Tho  '•  ArOIISTKXJN"  hiui  lmprovfm«-nt»  in.'l 
pittiTil/'tl  fintiiriH  wliirh  nintiot  tj-  •lij|.li.-nl.<l,  Kt  tio 
miitt.r  wliiit  you  hiiv.-  trii.l  in  (li.-i.nnl.  ("t.il  for  your 
fr.-o  trial  of  the  '•  ACMJUSTiajN  "  t«liiy  anti  coti- 
VII1C9  yourHcIf  —  you  aluuu  to  cJcriUo.    Addreaa 

GENERIL  ACOUniC  CO..  1320  Candler  Bldg..  New  Torfc 

Toronto.  Out.  Oltife.  It<.yul  lliiok  til'li;. 


ybu  Can  Earn 


NEW  MACHINE 


Many  are  doins  S3,f)00  a  year 
and  better  %tiih  thia  new 
machine.  You  can  too. 
You  neetl  no  experience. 

We  teach  you  PR?'.t  in  one  Rimpin  lesson. 
Start  right  at  home.    K"erywh*-re  there's 
plenty  or  money  and  big  canh  prutita  waiting 
lor  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  all  of  your  own.    Requires  little 
capital  and  grows  fast  into  a  real  factory— a 
real  manufacturer.    Open  a  Tiro  Repair  Shop 
with  Haywood  Equipment.     Let  the  money 
roll  in. _  Auto  tires  need  mending  constantly. 
There  is  your  profit.    Owners  eager  to  give 
you  their  business.    It  means  a  saving  of 
money  to  them,  and  big  cash 
b™^^=^™%  returns  for  you, 
'   jT^rrTfcl  JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

yl^JK^glj^a  For  this  FREE  Book 

y.v^Jirt>Mpf  fl  A  valuable  guMe  to  power 
m^" M'  ''^^iT  !  and  wealth.  It  gives  thecom. 
■KsT'   'iSfc.  '   ''•'t®  details.     How  to  start. 

HSy   -'^^^^        J   How  to  succeed.    ___-,__-,-» 
Ar    T  J    rells  all  about  »oor    ^•■■•■■■••» 

K  i  ^i«.^.=a«iJ    k'"""""'-      ^^T*      •*     H.,-oodnretnd 

w^  r.-  tiYtti«-nilM  how  easy   the     »    c  ... 

work    can    be       •      Eou,Dii.eDtComp.n, 
done.    Shows  the   big  profit  in       ♦     lOo;  Capitol  Ave. 
this  new   field.     Write  for  it       ^  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

today.    A    postcard    will    do.         ♦Gentlemen: 
Get  your  i  RLE  copy.  ♦        Please  send  me  yoor 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  4,  EQUIPMEMT      Ja^^^nf.VfZrSit'dlM'rXl 

COMPANY  ^  obligate  mo  in  any  way. 

1007  Capitol  Ave.  •*Naae 

^  AddresH 


INDIAIVAPOLIS 
INDIANA 


* 
mf  - 


FLORIDA   BY    SEA" 


JACKSONVILLE 


Best 
Service  to 

One  Way 
S27.00       - 
S24.40 
S22.40       - 
S20.00 

Including  meals  anti  stateroom  berth.     Fine  steamers.     BeSt 
ser\-ice.     Automobiles  carried.     Wireless 

Sifrti  tcr  particulars 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 
W     P    Turner.  G    PA.  Baltimore.  Md. 


BOSTON     -       -       - 
NE"W  TORK    - 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


Round  Tri?i 

S45.00 

S43  30 

S39.00 

-       S35.00 


A  WELLS  PROPHECY  THAT  CAME  TRUE 

HOW  THE  ENGLISH  ARMY  HAS  REALIZED  HIS  GLOOMY  "ANTICIPATIONS" 


WHEN  H.  G.  Wells  in  1902 
essayed  the  role  of  prophet 
and  in  his  volume  entitled 
Anticipation.-^  tried  to  forecast  the 
future  of  the  world  on  scientific 
principles,  he  excited  the  same  popu- 
lar interest  that  any  guess  at  commg 
events  arouses,  but  there  were  few 
who  took  him  seriously.  Now,  how- 
ever. Anticipations  makes  very  in- 
teresting reading.  Much  of  it  has  al- 
ready come  to  pass,  and  we  see  that 
Wells's  chief  mistake  lay  in  putting 
his  forecast  too  far  ahead;   for  in- 


stance, when  he  says  that  he  is  "in- 
clined to  believe  .  .  .  that  very 
probably  before  1950  a  successful 
aeroplane  will  have  soared  and  come 
home  safe  and  sound." 

The  chapter  on  the  new  forms  of 
warfare  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
old  methods  of  management  and 
training  is  full  of  warnings  which  it 
were  well  for  his  country  to  have 
heeded.  This  is  shown  if  we  compare 
that  feeling  passage  in  which  he  de- 
scribes a  future  British  army  set- 
ting out  to  meet  a  scientifically  or- 


ganized foe  with  an  actual  battle  on 
the  Artois  field  as  seen  from  the  Ger-  'I 
man  side.  The  first  column  is  quoted 
from  Anticipations,  published  thir- 
teen years  ago.  The  second  column  is 
taken  from  Kellermann's  picture  of 
the  battle  of  Loos,  September  22, 
1915,  published  in  the  Continental 
Times  of  Berlin.  Bernard  Keller- 
mann,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  younger  writers  of  Germany,  is 
well  known  in  America  thru  his 
novel,  The  Tunnel,  dealing  with  a 
submarine  passage  to  Europe. 
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I  seem  to  see,  almost  as  if  he  were  symbolic,  the  gray  old 
general — the  general  who  learned  his  art  of  war  away  in 
the  vanished  nineteenth  century,  the  altogether  too  elderly 
general  with  his  epaulettes  and  decorations,  his  uniform 
that  has  still  its  historical  value,  his  spurs  and  his  sword — 
riding  along  on  his  obsolete  horse,  by  the  side  of  his  doomed 
column.  Above  all  things  he  is  a  gentleman.  And  the  column 
looks  at  him  lovingly  with  its  countless  boys'  faces,  and  the 
boys'  eyes  are  infinitely  trustful,  for  he  has  won  battles  in 
the  old  time.  They  will  believe  in  him  to  the  end.  They  have 
been  brought  up  in  their  schools  to  believe  in  him  and  his 
class,  their  mothers  have  mingled  respect  for  the  gentle- 
folk with  the  simple  doctrines  of  their  faith,  their  first  les- 
son on  entering  the  army  was  the  salute.  The  "smart"  hel- 
mets His  Majesty,  or  some  such  unqualified  person,  chose 
for  them  lie  hotly  on  their  young  brows,  and  over  their 
shoulders  slope  their  obsolete,  carelessly-sighted  guns. 
Tramp,  tramp,  they  march,  doing  what  they  have  been  told 
to  do,  incapable  of  doing  anything  they  have  not  been  told 
to  do,  trustful  and  pitiful,  marching  ;o  wounds  and  disease, 
hunger,  hardship,  and  death.  They  know  nothing  of  what 
they  are  going  to  meet,  nothing  of  what  they  will  have 
to  do;  religion  and  the  rate-payer  and  the  rights  of 
the  parent  working  thru  the  instrumentality  of  the  best 
club  in  the  world  have  kept  their  souls  and  minds, 
if  not  untainted,  at  least  only  harmlessly  veneered  with 
the  thinnest  sham  of  training  or  knowledge.  Tramp,  tramp, 
they  go,  boys  who  will  never  be  men,  rejoicing  patriotically 
in  the  nation  that  has  thus  sent  them  forth,  badly  armed, 
badly  clothed,  badly  led,  to  be  killed  in  some  avoidable 
quarrel  by  men  unseen.  And  beside  them,  an  absolute 
stranger  to  them,  a  stranger  even  in  habits  of  speech  and 
thought,  and  at  any  rate  to  be  shot  with  them  fairly  and 
squarely,  marches  the  subaltern — the  son  of  the  school- 
burking,  share-holding  class — a  slightly  taller  sort  of  boy, 
as  ill-taught  as  they  are  in  all  that  concerns  the  realities 
of  life,  ignorant  of  how  to  get  food,  how  to  get  water,  how 
to  keep  fever  down  and  strength  up,  ignorant  of  his  prac- 
tical equality  with  the  men  beside  him,  carefully  trained 
under  a  clerical  headmaster  to  use  a  crib,  play  cricket 
rather  nicely,  look  all  right  whatever  happens,  believe  in  his 
gentility,  and  avoid  talking  "shop." 

So  the  gentlemanly  old  general — the  polished  drover  to 
the  shambles— rides,  and  his  doomed  column  march  by,  in 
this  vision   that  haunts  my  mind. 

I  cannot  foresee  what  such  a  force  will  even  attempt  to 
do  against  modern  weapons.  Nothing  can  happen  but  the 
needless  and  most  wasteful  and  pitiful  killing  of  these 
poor  lads,  who  make  up  the  infantry  battalions,  the  main 
mass  of  all  the  European  armies  of  today,  whenever  they 
come  against  a  sanely  organized  army.  Thi-re  is  nowhere 
they  can  tome  in;  there  is  nothing  they  can  do.  The  scat- 
tered, invisible  marksmen  with  their  supporting  guns  will 
shatter  their  mas.se.s,  pick  them  otf  indivitliially,  cover  their 
line  of  retreat  and  force  them  into  wholesale  surreiidera.  It 
will  be  more  like  herding  sheep  than  actual  lighting.  Yet 
the  bitterest  and  crut-llest  things  will  have  to  liappen,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  poor  boys  will  hv  smashed  in  all 
sorts  of  dreadful  ways  and  given  over  to  every  conceivable 
forni  of  avoidable  hardship  and  painful  disease  before  the 
obviouH  fact  that  war  is  no  longer  a  busine.ss  for  halftrairuul 
lads  in  uniform,  led  by  parson-bred  Hixth-forrn  boys  and 
men  of  |)leasure  and  old  men,  but  an  exhaustive  demand 
u|)on  very  carefully  educated  adults  for  the  most  strenu»>UH 
beHt  that  is  in  them,  will  got  ita  practical  recognitit»n. 
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They  made  the  essay  with  absolutely  new,  absolutely 
antiquated  tactics — tactics  which  are  no  longer  recogrnized 
in  this  war. 

It  was  something  really  unheard  of!  Our  staff  officers 
stood  and  regarded  it — their  mouths  open  in  astonishment. 
It  was  observed,  shortly  before  noon,  that  the  English  were 
advancing  toward  our  positions  in  dense  masses,  eight  lines 
deep  in  echelon — from  Loos.  A  hail  of  shells  that  churned 
up  the  ground  was  supposed  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
storming  columns.  At  the  same  time,  to  the  east  of  Loos 
(there  is  a  bit  of  rising  ground  there  scarcely  noticeable 
as  you  drive  over  it  in  a  wagon,  called  Hill  70),  we  saw 
English  artillery  come  riding  up — quite  open — in  the  broad 
of  day — under  the  naked  heavens!  These  batteries  carried 
bridge  materials  with  them  for  the  crossing  of  trenches  and 
natural  obstacles.  The  English  general  we  caught  describes 
this  action  as  one  that  was  especially  "sporting."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  its  dashing  quality.  But  there  was 
more  to  come.  In  the  distance,  on  the  level  plain,  one  or  two 
English  cavalry  regiments  were  visible — Dragoons  of  the 
Guard. 

Eight  lines  of  infantry?  Artillery  driving  across  the 
open?  Cavalrj'  in  the  background?  It  was  really  unbeliev- 
able! It  was  the  plan  of  a  veritable  pitched  battle  from  a 
forgotten  age,  the  masterly  idea  of  a  senile  brain,  which 
had  come  limping  along  lifty  years  behind  the  times!  Gen- 
erals in  our  day  grow  obsolete  as  rapidly  as  inventions  and 
sciences.  The  war  has  taught  us  that  the  blood  of  nations, 
the  incalculably  precious  blood,  is  to  be  entrusted  only  to 
the  freshest,  the  most  elastic,  the  most  gifted  of  military 
spirits,  the  very  cream  of  the  crop.  Those  old  celebrities  of 
theirs,  staggering  under  their  orders,  should  have  been  con- 
signed to  relay  stations  by  the  English. 

The  English  troops  carried  out  their  attack  with  a  splen- 
did gesture,  with  admirable  bravoure.  They  were  young  and 
they  bore  no  orders  on  tUeir  uniforms.  Th<  '  ' 

commands  of  their  celebrated  and  senile  a  . 
them  out  with  a  blind  courage — in  this  day  oi  moriars,  ttrle- 
phones  and  machine-guns.  As  magnificent  as  was  their  bear- 
ing, even  so  pitiful  was  the  collapse  of  their  onslaught. 

Before  the  eightfold  storming  columns  had  been  able  to 
make  ten  steps,  they  came  under  our  combine*!  tire — nrtes, 
machine-guns,  cannon.  The  batteries  w 
they     obeyed     the     telephone.     The     1     . 
baronets  had  not   reckoned  with  this.   Fresh  ^  came 

running  up  and  were  mowtj  down  in  the  cru..^  ...v   of  our 
machine-guns.  Those  riditig  batteries  came  to  a  misernlne 
end.  They   too  came  within   the   zone  ■      "'        ■   ■   ' 
and  our  heavy   mortars,   notified  by   t> 
them   so  swiftly   ai\d  so   thinvly,   that   ih^ 
given  time  to  utilnnber.  The  re^'iments  of  l.. 
waiting   in   the   bac  v    to  come 

got   salvoes  of   the    lua>it>i    ^ih-ut.    full    in    thtu 
drew   back   without   having  drawn   a   blade   frvmi 


their    dead 
'-itinera,  m'"  " 
At  «  . 


bard.  That  rtnisheii  the 
to  pieces  in   front   of  on 

k     prodigious     niiint»er     of     their     dead     la> 
trenches.  We  had  mi  !■•  ^I'O 
four  majors,  and  fit 
the  losses  of  the  h!Mt;ii-.;i   ; 
aion,  may  h«<  rtxed   m  demi 
It   was  cl  '    from 

been   a   dj  ,.f   the    1  \ ,    . 

it   been   no   clearly    (>roved   that    war   \*   not   •   *\fot% 
do;een  or   two  of  privileged   dilettanteit. 


the   scaS- 
f  attack  brv>ke 
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